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T%«  adcritk  *  prefixed  to  the  nam€  indiccUeM  that  tke  svibject  </  tA«  meatoir  U  FtW  lldny. 


MAAS.  NICOLAS. 


MABLY,  ABBfi  DE. 


I^AAS,  or  MAES,  NICOLAS,  a  celebrated  Datoh  painter,  was  bom 
-^•^  at  Dort  in  16S2.  He  was  a  scholar  of  Rembrandt,  whose  manner  he 
imitated  with  so  much  skill  that  it  was  thought  difficult  to  distinguish 
the  works  of  the  pupil  from  those  of  the  master.  But  a  Tisit  to 
Antwerp,  where  he  diligently  studied  the  productions  of  Kubens  and 
Jordaens,  led  Maas  to  adopt  a  new  and  more  independent  style ;  and 
one  in  which,  while  retaining  his  former  neatness  and  delicacy  of 
touch,  and  breadth  of  chiaroscuro,  there  was  more  freedom  of  handling 
and  variety  of  colour.  His  early  celebrity  was  acquired  by  his  genre 
pictures,  chiefly  domestic  interiors,  but  he  eventually  devoted  himself 
to  portrait  painting,  especially  after  his  removal  to  Amsterdam,  where 
he  st-ttled  in  1678 ;  and  where  he  rose  into  high  reputation  as  a 
portrait  painter,  and  acquired  a  considerable  fortune  by  the  practice 
of  that  lucrative  branch  of  art.  He  died  at  Amstenlam  in  1693. 
Bartsch  mentions  several  plates  etched  by  him.  In  the  National 
Gallery  there  are  three  paintings  by  him — like  most  of  his  genre 
pictures,  of  small  size,  but  elaborately  finished — '  The  Cradle,'  '  The 
Dutch  Housewife,'  and  '  The  Idle  Servant' 

MABILLON,  JEAN,  bom  in  1632,  studied  at  the  college  of 
Rheims.  He  took  vows  in  the  congregatipn  of  St  Maur,  belong- 
ing to  the  Benedictines,  in  1654.  He  afterwards  assisted  Father 
D' Achery  in  his  collection  entitled  '  Spicilegium,'  and  also  edited  the 
works  of  St.  Bernard.  In  1668  he  published  the  first  volume  of  his 
'  Acta  Sanctorum  Ordinis  S.  Benedicti,'  being  the  Fasti  of  his  order, 
preceded  by  a  leamed  introduction,  *  Pnefationes  in  Acta  Sanctorum.' 
Mabillon  was  afterwards  sent  to  Italy  by  Louis  XIV.  to  make  a  ooUec- 
tion  of  books  and  manuscripts  for  the  royal  library.  On  bis  return 
he  published  his  'Museum  Italicum,'  1689,  a  kind  of  literary  and 
antiquarian  itinerary  of  Italy,  in  which  he  briefly  describes  the  towns 
that  he  visited,  and  more  at  length  the  churches  and  convents, 
especially  those  of  his  order,  such  as  Monte-Cssino,  Vallombrosa,  &a, 
the  libraries  and  colleges,  the  rare  manuscripts,  inscriptions,  and 
other  curiosities.  This  work  is  followed  by  leamed  dissertations 
upon  subjects  of  ecclesiastical  history  and  palseography.  The  second 
volume  of  the  '  Museum  Italicum '  is  occupied  by  a  *  Commentarius 
in  Ordinem  Romanum,'  or  Commentary  on  the  ritual  of  the  various 
services,  or  liturgy,  and  ceremonies  of  the  Roman  Church,  which  are 
there  exhibited  at  full  length.  He  had  previously  published  'De 
Liturgia  QaUicana  libri  tres,'  1685,  in  which  he  compares  the  Qallican 
with  the  Mozarabic  liturgy. 

Mabillon  wrote  also  the  '  Iter  Germanicum,'  being  a  similar  tour 
through  part  of  Germany,  namely,  Suabia,  Helvetia,  and  Bavaria, 
which  he  likewise  undertook  by  order  of  Louis  XIV.  In  this  juumey 
he  visited  the  abbeys  and  libraries  of  St.  Gall,  Augsburg,  &a,  and 
among  others  the  secluded  Benedictine  convent  of  Tegem  See,  where 
he  and  his  companion  met  with  a  very  scurvy  reception  from  the 
librarian,  a  rough  Bavarian,  who  hated  them  as  being  Frenchmen,  and 
the  more  so  as  they  caused  him  to  be  called  out  of  the  refectory  to 
attend  upon  them.  He  also  wrote  an  '  Iter  Burgundicum,'  which  is 
among  his  posthumous  works  : '  Ouvrages  Posthumesde  Jean  Mabillon 
et  de  Thierri  Ruinart,  B^n^ictins  de  la  Congregation  de  St.  Maur,* 
8  vols.  4to,  Paris,  1724.  This  interesting  collection  contains,  among 
other  valuable  matter,  Mabillon's  correspondence,  and  his  '  Reflexions 
BUT  les  Prisons  des  Ordres  Religieux,'  in  which  he  censures  the 
cruelties  practised  in  several  monastic  bouses  against  the  monks  who 
transgressed  the  rules  of  their  order,  and  speaks  among  others  of 
the  famous  "Vade  in  Pace/'  or  subterraneous  dungeons  in  which 
Bioo.  Dm  ^ow  IV. 


some  were  confined  till  they  died.  This  strange  authority  exerciFcd 
by  communities  over  the  liberty  and  life  of  individuals,  uncontrolled 
by,  and  unknown  to  the  state,  is  one  of  the  mo«t  repulsive  features 
of  the  monastic  system. 

In  the  above  collection  of  Ouvrages  posthumes  ore :  '  Disoours  sur 
les  Andennes  Sepultures  de  nos  Rois,'  *  Kemarques  sur  les  Autiquitds 
de  I'Abbaye  de  St  Denis,'  *  Histoire  de  la  Contestation  sur  I'Auteur 
de  r Imitation  de  Jesus  Christ  *  [Kkufis,  Thomas  a],  '  Lettres  et 
Ecrits  sur  les  Etudes  Monastiques.'  These  last  contain  a  curious 
controversy  between  the  Abb^  de  Rancd,  the  founder  of  the  order  of 
the  Trappists,  and  the  Benedictines.  De  Ranc^,  in  his  ascetic 
enthusiasm,  had  forbidden  his  monks  all  scientific  studies,  and  indeed 
all  reading  except  the  Breviary  and  a  few  monastic  tracts.  The  rest 
of  the  clergy,  both  secular  and  regular,  took  the  alarm,  aud  Mabillon 
was  requt^sted  to  defend  monastio  studies  and  learning  as  perfectly 
compatible  with  piety  and  rdigious  dii^cipliue,  as  the  Benedictine 
order  had  fully  proved.  Mabillon  accordingly  wrote  his  '  Traits  dea 
Etudes  Monastiques,'  in  1691,  which  was  received  with  great  applause, 
and  was  translated  into  Latin  and  other  languages.  This  led  to  a 
controversy  with  Rancd,  who  had  the  worst  of  it :  *  Reflexions  sur  la 
R<$ponse  de  I'Abb^  de  la  Trappe,'  1692.  Another  controversy  which 
Mabillon  had  with  Rome  concerning  the  worship  of  relics  of  unknown 
persons  whose  bones  were  found  in  the  catacombs  fills  part  of  the 
posthumous  works :  *  Lettres  el  Ecrits  sur  le  Culte  des  Saints  inoonnus.' 
They  contain  also  a  'Votum  D.  lo.  Mabillonis  de  quibusdam  Isaacii 
Vositii  Opusculis.'  While  Mabillon  was  at  Rome,  he  was  asked  his 
opinion  by  the  Congregation  of  the  Index  concerning  some  writings 
of  Isaac  VoBsius,  in  which  that  scholar  gave  thd  preference  to  the 
chronology  of  the  Septuagint  over  that  of  the  Hebrew  text,  and  in 
another  place  maintained  that  the  deluge  had  not  been  universaL 
Mabillon  said  that  although  he  believed  the  opinions  of  Vossius^ 
especially  the  latter,  were  not  correct  jot  he  did  not  think  that  they 
constituted  heterodoxy,  and  accordingly  the  Congregation  did  not 
place  Yossius  in  the  Index. 

Mabillon  wrote  also  '  De  Re  Diplomatic^  libri  sex,  aocedit  Commen- 
tarius de  antiquis  Regum  Francorum  Palatiis ; '  *  Veterum  Scriptura- 
rum  varia  Specimiua,'  ^.,  a  work  much  esteemed.  In  1701  he  waa 
chosen  member  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  and  in  1703  he  pub- 
lished the  first  volume  of  his '  Annales  Ordinis  S.  Benedicti,'  which, 
he  brought  down  to  the  year  1157,  6  vols,  folio.  He  died  at  Paris,  in 
1707.  Mabillon  was  one  of  the  most  leamed  men  of  his  age,  and  hia 
liberal  and  candid  disposition  is  cleariy  exhibited  in  his  'Corres- 
pondence,' and  in  his  other  posthumous  writings. 

MABLY,  ABB£  de,  was  bom  at  Qrenoble  in  1709.  He  studied 
at  Lyon  in  the  Jesuit  College,  and  afterwards  went  to  Paris,  where 
he  was  introduced  to  the  Cardinal  de  Tencin^  who  was  then  minister. 
In  1740  he  wrote  his  'Parallels  des  Remains  et  des  Francais,'  which 
acquired  him  a  kind  of  popularity.  He  was  employed  by  the  cardinal 
as  his  secretary,  and  while  in  that  office  he  compiled  his '  Droit  publio 
de  I'Europe,  fondd  sur  les  Trait^s,'  a  useful  work  derived  from  good 
sources.  Mably  was  employed  in  several  secret  negociations  between 
1743-46,  after  which  he  appears  to  have  quarrelled  witii  the  cardinal, 
in  consequence  of  which  he  gave  up  his  official  prospects  for  a  studious 
retirement.  His  historical  works  are:— 1.  'De  la  mani^re  d'toire 
I'HUtoire; '  2.  '  De  I'dtude  de  I'Histoire ; '  8.  <  Observations  sur  I'His- 
toire  de  la  QrhoB ; '  4.  '  Observations  sur  les  Romsins ; '  5.  *  Observ*- 
tions  sur  I'Histoire  de  France,'  2  vols.  12mo,  1765,  with  a  posthumoua 
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coxitinnation  in  two  more  Tolumes,  published  in  1790  (this  is  the  best 
of  his  historical  works) ;  6.  '  Entretiens  de  Phocion  sur  le  Rapport  de 
la  Morale  aveo  la  Politique.'  Many  of  the  author's  views,  especially 
in  the  last  work,  are  visionary;  such  as  a  community  of  goods;  he 
would  also  banish  commerce  and  the  fine  arts  from  a  republia  Mably 
was  a  great  admirer  of  the  institutions  of  Sparta.  He  died  at  Paris, 
April  23,  1785. 

MABUSE,  or  MAUBEUQE,  JOHN.  This  eminent  painter,  whose 
proper  name  was  John  Qossaert,  was  born  at  Maubeuge  in  Hainault, 
in  1470.  Nothing  is  known  of  his  parents,  or  of  tbe  name  of  the 
master  under  whom  he  studied.  It  is  evident  however  that  in  early 
life  he  must  have  veiy  assiduously  devoted  himself  to  tbe  study  of 
nature,  and  have  acquired  habits  of  industry.  Considering  that  he 
was  in  after-life  of  a  most  restless  ardent  temperament,  indulging  in 
dissolute  and  licentious  habits,  and  especially  addicted  to  immoderate 
drinking,  we  cannot  but  admire  the  patience,  fidelity,  and  labour  which 
appear  in  his  works.  Moat  writers  have  affirmed  that  he  went  early 
to  Italy,  but  even  this  is  not  clearly  ascertained ;  whatever  advantages 
he  may  have  deiived  from  the  study  of  the  great  masters  and  of  the 
antique,  he  never  attained  the  elegance  of  the  Roman  school. 

After  bis  return  from  Italy  he  lived  for  some  time  at  Utrecht,  in 
the  service  of  the  bishop,  Philip  of  Burgundy.  From  Utrecht  he  went 
to  Middelburg,  where  he  painted  the  celebrated  altarpiece,  representing 
the  'Descent  from  the  Cross,'  for  the  great  church.  This  picture, 
which  was  of  extraordinary  dimensions,  was  highly  admired  by  Albert 
Durer.  The  church,  with  this  picture  and  all  tbe  treasures  of  art  that 
it  contained,  was  destroyed  by  lightning.  Mabusa  seems  to  have  lived 
in  a  very  extravagant  manner  at  Middelburg,  and  was  at  last  thrown 
into  prison ;  but  whether  for  debts  or  for  some  excesses  is  not  known. 
It  se'-ms  to  have  bein  after  the  recovery  of  his  liberty  that  he  came  to 
London,  where  he  was  employed  in  the  service  of  Henry  VIIL  He 
painted  the  king's  cbildreu,  and  many  portraits  of  the  nobility,  which 
gained  him  great  rrputatiun.  Several  of  his  pictures  painted  in  England 
are  still  in  exifttence,  and  others  were  destroyed  in  the  fire  at  Whitehall 
Place.  XJue  of  his  finest  works  is  at  CoAtle  Howard,  the  seat  of  the 
Earl  of  Carlisle,  and  ie  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation.  It  repre- 
sents the  Wise  Men's  Offerinc:,  and  is  a  rich  conposition,  in  which 
there  are  thirty  principal  figures.  Most  of  the  great  galleries  on  tbe 
Continent  have  specimeus  of  bis  works.  Among  these  are  three  in  the 
celebrated  Boisser^e  colh  ction  purchaAcd  by  King  Ludwig  of  Bavaria. 
TheFe  pictures  are — a  very  large  and  splendid  composition  representing 
the  Cnicifixion,  tbe  archangel  Michael  overcoming  Satan,  and  a  small 
highly-finished  picture  representing  the  Virgin  Mary  as  Queen  of 
Heaven.  This  is  conjectured  to  be  the  picture  which  was  most  highly 
extolled  during  his  lifetime,  and  which  be  painted  while  in  the  service 
of  the  Marquis  of  Verens,  a  wealthy  Flemish  nobleman,  and  in  which 
he  took  the  marchioness  and  her  son  as  models  for  the  Virgin  and 
Child.  This  nobleman  having  to  enteitain  the  Emperor  Charles  V., 
put  all  the  persons  in  hii  service  into  new  and  splendid  liveries,  and 
among  the  rest  ordered  suits  of  rich  white  brocade  for  his  painter  and 
two  others  of  his  househcld.  Mabufie,  under  some  pretence,  got 
possession  of  the  brocade,  which  he  sold,  and  spent  the  produce  at  a 
tavern.  When  the  great  day  catue,  and  the  retainers  and  servants 
were  to  psss  in  procession  before  the  emperor,  the  dress  of  Mabuse 
appenred  to  be  of  such  superior  whiteness  and  beauty,  that  the  emperor 
desired  to  examine  it,  and,  to  his  astonishment^  discovered  it  to  be 

Saper :  thus  the  secret  came  out,  and  greatly  amused  the  company, 
[abuse  died  at  Antwerp,  October  1, 1632.     The  Natioual  Gallery  pos- 
ftesses  a  half-length  male  '  portrait '  by  bim  (No.  656). 

In  the  catalogue  of  his  pictures  belonging  to  King  Charles  I.  is 
■  The  children  of  Henry  VII. :  Prince  Arthur,  Prince  Henry  (afterwards 
Henry  VIII.),  and  Princess  Margaret'  This  picture  is  now  at  Hampton 
Court,  where  it  is  attributed  to  Mabuse;  but  as  Henry  VIII.  was  bom 
in  1491,  and  the  picture  represents  him  as  a  child  of  seven  or  eight 
years -oid,  it  is  plain  that  it  could  not  have  been  painted  by  Mabuse, 
or  does  not  repre.sent  Henry.  It  has  in  fa^t  been  ascei-tained  (18(36) 
to  be  the  *  Children  of  Christian  of  Denmfirk.' 

MACADAM,  JOHN  LOUDON,  was  born  in  Scotland  in  1756.  He 
was  educated  for  a  surveyor,  and  having  been  aj'pointed  to  the  manage- 
ment of  a  district  of  roads  in  Ayrshire,  invented  and  practised  success- 
fully on  them  for  some  time  the  system  of  road-making,  now  known 
by  bis  name.  The  principles  of  this  system  he  developed  in  two 
works,  'A  Practical  Essay  on  the  Scientific  Repair  and  Preservation  of 
Pablio  Roads,'  London,  1619 ;  and  '  Remarks  on  the  Present  State  of 
Road-making,'  London,  1820.  The  system  recommended,  so  far  as  it 
was  new,  was  in  the  use  of  broken  granite  or  6ther  hard  stone,  instead 
of  the  rounded  pebbles.  The  stones  are  broken  into  irregular-shaped 
fragments,  never  exceeding  six  ounces  each,  which,  spread  oyer  the  road 
In  thin  layers  of  from  three  inches  to  six  inches  in  depth,  are  worked 
together  into  a  solid  mass  by  the  traflSo  passing  over  theuL  When  once 
fixed  tbe  road  forms  a  hard  crust,  impervious  to  sadden  wet,  and  if  the 
water  is  prevented  from  settling,  and  the  moist  mud  scraped  oflP,  will 
remain  firm  for  a  long  time.  In  1627,  when  the  metiopolitan  roads 
werS  platted  under  the  managemeLt  of  commissioners,  Mr.  MacAdam 
became  their  gt-neral  surveyor,  and  for  his  exertions  in  making  the 
roads  thoroughly  efficient,  was  rewarded  by  a  grant  of  10,000^.  from 
the  government,  buf-  dechned  the  honour  of  knighthood,  which  was 
bectowed  on  his  son  in  1834,     Many  other  roads,  particularly  one  in 


the  mining  districts  of  Camberland'and  Durham,  were  oonstmeted 
nnder  his  inspection.    Mr.  MacAdam  died  on  November  26th,  1836. 

MACARTNEY,  GEORGE  MACARTNEY,  EARL  OF,  was  the 
only  surviving  son  of  Geoi^ge  Macartney,  Esq.,  a  gentleman  of  Scottish 
descent,  but  whose  family  had  been  for  some  generations  settled  on 
their  estate  of  Lissanoure,  near  Belfast  in  Ireland,  where  the  subject 
of  the  present  notioe  was  bom  on  the  14th  of  May  1737.  At  the  age 
of  thirteen  he  was  admitted  a  fellow-commoner  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin ;  and  in  1759,  after  having  obtained  his  degree  of  MA.,  he 
came  to  London,  where  he  entered  himself  of  the  Inner  Temple,  but 
without  any  intention  of  prosecuting  the  profession  of  the  law.  He 
then  made  the  tour  of  Europe,  and  on  his  return  home  in  1764  it  was 
arranged,  through  the  interest  of  Lord  Holland,  that  he  should  be 
returned  to  the  British  parliament  for  Midhurst ;  but  this  destination 
was  changed  by  his  appointment,  on  the  22nd  of  August  of  the  same 
year,  as  envoy  extraordinary  to  the  Empress  of  Russia,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  concluding  a  commercial  treaty  with  that  country.  He  was 
knighted  before  proceeding  on  this  business,  which,  after  a  long  and 
arduous  negociation,  he  at  last  brought  to  a  satisfactory  oonclusion. 
He  returned  to  England  in  June  1767,  and  soon  after  received  the 
appointment  of  ambassador  extraordinary  and  plenipotentiary  to 
Russia,  which  however  circumstances  induced  hitn  to  resign. 

In  February  1768  he  married  Lady  Jane  Stuart,  second  daughter  of 
the  Karl  of  Bute;  and  in  April  he  was  returned  to  parliament  for 
Cockermouth,  but  resigned  it  in  the  July  following,  he  having  been 
elected  for  Armagh  in  the  Irish  parliament,  in  contemplation  of  his 
appointment  to  the  office  of  chief  secretary  for  Ireland,  which  took 
place  on  the  1st  of  January  1769.  Macartney,  who  was  now  sworn  of 
the  Irish  privy  council,  greatly  distinguished  himself  by  his  exertions 
in  the  debates  of  the  House  of  Commons  against  Flood,  Dr.  Lucas, 
and  the  other  leaders  of  the  opposition.  He  held  his  office  till  June 
1772,  when  he  was  made  a  Knight  of  the  Bath,  and  in  1774  was 
appointed  to  the  sinecure  of  governor  of  Toome  Castle,  which  pro- 
duced sn  income  of  above  1000^.  a  year.  In  October  1774  he  was 
returned  to  the  British  parliament  as  member  for  tbe  Ayr  burghs; 
but  in  December  1775  he  was  sent  abroad  as  governor  of  the  island  of 
Granada.  He  was  raised  to  the  Irish  peerage  by  the  title  of  Baron 
Macartney,  on  the  10th  of  June  1776.  He  remained  in  Granada  till 
July  1779,  when  after  a  most  gallant  defence  he  was  compelled  to 
surrender  the  island  at  discretion  to  the  French  admiral  Count 
d'Estaing,  and  was  himself  sent  prisoner  to  France.  He  was  however 
very  soon  exchanged,  and  after  having  been  employed  by  Lord  North 
in  a  confidential  mission  to  Ireland,  was  in  September  1780  again 
returned  to  the  British  parliament  for  Beeralstone. 

On  the  14th  of  December  of  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  by 
the  East  India  Company  governor  of  Madras.  Having  returned  to 
England  in  January  17&6,  he  found  that  before  his  arrival  he  had  been 
appointed  governor-general;  but  the  state  of  his  health  and  other 
considerations  induced  him  to  decline  that  post»  and  it  was  eventually 
given  to  Lord  Comwallis.  Very  soon  after  his  return  home  Macartney 
was  severely  wounded  in  a  duel  with  Migor-Qeneral  Stuart,  an  officer 
whom  he  had  when  in  India  found  it  expedient  to  remove  from  the 
service.  In  1788  he  took  his  seat  for  the  first  time  in  the  Irish  House 
of  Peers^  and  he  resided  chiefly  in  his  native  country  till  1792,  when 
he  was  appointed  to  his  most  memorable  public  employment  as 
ambassador  extraordinary  to  Pekiu.  Having  on  the  28th  of  June 
been  made  an  Irish  viscount,  he  sailed  on  the  26th  of  September, 
taking  with  him  as  his  secretary  his  old  friend  Sir  George  Staunton, 
by  whom  the  account  of  the  embassy  was  afterwards  given  to  the 
public.  The  amount  of  the  benefit  gained  by  this  first  diplomatic 
communication  on  the  part  of  England  with  the  court  of  Pekin  has 
been  matter  of  dispute;  but  it  is  generally  agreed  that  no  other 
person  could  have  accomplished  more  than  was  done  by  Lord  Macart- 
ney, whose  conduct  at  least  was  well  calculated  to  impress  the  subjects 
of  the  celestial  empire  with  a  respect  for  the  country  which  he  repre- 
sented. He  left  China  on  the  17th  of  March  1794,  and  landed  at 
Portsmouth  on  the  5th  of  September  of  the  same  year,  having  on  the 
1st  of  March  previous  been  made  Earl  Macartney  in  the  Irish  peerage. 

In  June  1795  he  was  sent  on  a  confidental  mission  to  Italy,  from 
which  he  returned  in  May  1796 ;  and  having  on  the  8th  of  June  been 
made  a  British  peer  by  the  title  of  Baron  Macartney,  he  was  in  the  end 
of  the  same  year  appointed  governor  of  the  newly-captured  territory 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Here  he  remained  till  November  1798, 
when  his  impaired  health  compelled  him  to  return  to  England.  The 
same  cause  induced  him  to  refuse  the  office  of  president  of  the  Board 
of  Control,  with  a  seat  in  the  cabinet,  which  was  o£fered  him  on  tbe 
formation  of  the  Addington  ministry  in  1801 ;  sad  he  lived  in  retire- 
ment,  suffering  severely  from  gout,  till  his  death,  at  Chiswiok,  on  the 
81st  of  March  1806.  The  manner  in  which  Lord  Macartney  discharged 
his  duty  in  the  various  public  services  in  which  he  was  employed  pro- 
cured  him  from  all  parties  the  reputation  of  very  considerable  ability 
and  the  highest  honour.  An  account  of  his  pabUc  life,  with  a  selection 
from  his  unpublished  writings,  was  published  by  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir) 
John  Barrow,  in  2  vols.  4to,  London,  1807.  His  writings  here  printed, 
which  occupy  the  second  volume,  consist  of  extracts  from  an  'Account 
of  the  Russian  Embassy,'  <  A  Sketch  of  the  Political  History  of  Ireland,' 
and  'A  Journal  of  his  Embassy  to  China.*  The  manuscript  of  the 
'Account  of  Russia'  is  in  the  King's  Library  at  the  British  Museunii 
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and  also  a  printed  but  not  pabliahad  copy  of  the  Mme  tract,  in  6tO| 
dated  London,  1768. 

MACAULAY,  CATHARINE,  waa  the  daaghter  of  John  Sawbridge, 
Esq.,  of  Olantigh,  near  Wye,  Kent,  where  she  waa  bom  in  1788.  She 
took  the  name  by  whioh  ahe  ia  best  known  from  her  first  husband, 
Dr.  Qeorge  Maoanlay,  a  London  physician,  to  whom  she  waa  married  in 
1760.  It  was  Boon  after  this  date  that  she  oommenoed  authoress,  by 
the  publication  of  her  '  Uiitory  of  England  from  the  accession  of 
James  L  to  the  elevation  of  the  House  of  Hanover,'  the  first  volume 
of  whioh,  in  4to,  appeared  in  1768,  and  the  fifth  and  last,  whioh  how- 
ever only  brought  the  narrative  down  to  the  Restoration,  in  1771. 
The  work  also  went  through  more  than  one  edition  in  Sva  On  its 
first  publication  it  attracted  considerable  attention,  principally  from 
the  double  piquancy  of  the  sex  and  the  avowed  republioanUm  of  the 
writer ;  but  it  bad  not  merit  enough  to  preserve  it  from  passing  into 
the  oblivion  of  waste  paper.  The  five  volumes  of  the  *  History ' 
were  followed  in  177S  by  another,  entitled  *  The  History  of  England 
from  the  Revolution  to  the  present  time,  in  a  series  of  Lettera  to  the 
Reverend  Dr.  Wilson,  rector  of  St.  Stephen'a,  Walbrook,  and  pre- 
bendary of  Westminster,'  4to,  Bath.  The  six  letters  of  which  this 
volume  consists  come  down  to  the  termination  of  the  administration 
of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  in  1742. 

In  1778,  or,  according  to  another  account,  in  1785,  Mrs.  Maoaulay, 
having  lost  her  first  husband,  married  a  Mr.  Qraham.  Both  during 
the  progress  of  her  great  work  and  after  its  completion,  s^ie  also  wrote 
several  pamphlets;  among  them  were : — 'Remarks  on  Hobbes's  Rudi- 
ments of  Government  and  Society,*  1767,  enlarged  and  republished  in 
1769,  with  the  more  striking  title  of  *  Loose  Remarks  on  some  of  Mr. 
Hobbes's  Positions;'  'Observations  on  a  Pamphlet  (Burke's)  entitled 
Thoughts  on  the  Causes  of  the  present  Discontents,'  1770;  'An 
Address  to  the  People  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  on  the 
present  Important  Crisis  of  A^rs,'  1776;  '  A  Treatiae  on  the  Immu- 
tability of  Moral  Truth,'  called  in  a  second  much  enlarged  edition, 
'  Letters  on  Education,'  1790 ;  and  <  Observations  on  the  Reflections 
of  the  Right  Hon.  £.  Burke  on  the  Revolution  in  France,  in  a  Letter 
to  the  Right  Hon.  the  Enrl  of  Stanhope,'  1791.  In  1785  ahe  made  a 
voyage  to  America  to  visit  Washington.  On  her  return  she  retired 
with  her  husband  to  a  small  house  in  Leicestershire,  where  she  died 
on  the  22nd  of  June  1791.  In  1790  was  printed  a  little  volume 
entitled  'A  Catalogue  of  Tracts,'  which  a  manuscript  annotation  on 
the  copy  in  the  royal  library  in  the  British  Museum  states  to  be 
*'  Mrs.  Mscaulay's,"  meaning  apparently  the  tracta  in  her  libraiy.  The 
titles  are  between  6000  and  6000  in  number,  besides  about  1800 
sermons. 

MACAULAY,  THE  RIGHT  HON.  THOMAS  BABINGTON,  was 
born  at  Rothley  Temple,  Leicestershire,  October  26, 1800.  His  father, 
Zachary  MaoaiUay,  well  known  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century 
for  his  exertions  against  the  slave-trade  and  in  other  works  of  philan- 
thropy, was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  John  Macaulay,  a  Presbyterian  minister 
in  the  Scottish  Highlands,  descended  from  the  Macaulaya  of  the  island 
of  Lewis.  This  John  Macaulay,  and  a  brother  of  his  named  Kenneth, 
also  a  clergyman  of  a  Highland  parish,  are  both  mentioned  with 
respect  in  Johnson's  '  Tour  to  the  Hebrides.'  A  daughter  of  John, 
that  is,  a  sister  of  Zachary  Macaulay,  married  a  Mr.  Thomas  Babing- 
ton,  a  rich  English  merchant,  and  the  name  Thomas  Babington  was 
bestowed  on  the  nephew.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, where  his  career  was  one  of  distinction.  In  1819  he  gained 
the  chancellor's  medal  for  a  poem  entitled  *  Pompeii,'  then  published ; 
in  1821  he  gained  the  same  chancellor's  medal  for  another  poem  entitied 
<  Evening,'  also  published ;  in  the  same  year  he  was  elected  to  the 
Craven  scholarship;  in  1822  he  graduated B. A.,  and  was  elected  a 
Fellow  of  Trinity ;  and  in  1826  he  graduated  M.A.  Having  adopted 
the  bar  aa  his  profession,  he  was  called  at  Lincoln's  Inn  in  February 
1 826.  During  the  whole  course  of  his  university  career  he  was  noted  as 
a  various  and  indefatigable  reader,  whose  memory  was  almost  miracu- 
lously retentive  both  of  words  and  things.  The  range  of  his  acquire- 
ments, and  the  brilliancy  of  his  style,  were  indicated  at  an  early  period 
in  his  contributions  to  '  Knight's  Quarterly  Magazine ' — his  ballads, 
and  some  of  his  essays  in  that  periodical,  having  gone  far  beyond  a 
mere  promise  of  excellence.  It  was  in  August  1825,  or  six  months 
before  his  call  to  the  bar,  and  when  he  waa  just  twenty-five  years  of 
age,  that  Mr.  Macaulay  contributed  his  article  on  ']^ton'  to  the 
'  Edinburgh  Review ' — ^the  first  of  that  long  series  of  brilliant  essays 
with  which,  for  a  period  of  twenty  years,  he  enriched  the  pages  of  the 
great  northern  periodical,  and  upon  which  even  yet  so  much  of  his 
fame  in  literature  depends.  Various  articles,  including  those  on 
'Machiavelli'  and  on  'Hallam's  Constitutional  History,'  had  suc- 
ceeded the  one  on  Milton,  when,  in  recognition  of  the  literary 
articles  of  the  young  barrister,  and  of  his  relationship  to  Zachary 
Macaulay,  the  Whigs  appointed  him  to  a  commissionership  of  bank- 
ruptcy. In  1830  he  became  a  member  of  parliament  in  the  Whig 
interest,  representing  the  borough  of  Calne.  In  this  capacity,  and 
holding  the  ministerial  office  of  secretary  to  the  Board  of  Control 
for  India,  he  enacted  a  very  conspicuous  part  in  the  debates 
during  the  Reform  Bill  agitation.  His  greatest  parliamentary  speech 
on  Reform  was  pnbliahed  separately  in'  1881;  and  at  the  same 
time  he  extended  his  choice  of  topics  for  the  'Edinburgh  Review,' 
writing  oocaaionally  on  political  questions  as  well  aa  on  themes  of 


purely  literary  or  historical  interest  In  December  1882  Mr.  Macaulay 
was  returned  to  the  first  reformed  parliameut  as  member  for  Leeds; 
and  he  retained  his  seat  till  1884,  increasing  his  reputation  as  a  parlia- 
mentary orator  and  as  a  liberal  and  philosophic  politician.  In  1834, 
somewhat  to  the  surprise  of  the  public,  he  resigned  his  seat,  in  order 
to  go  out  to  India  as  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  Calcutta^ 
The  special  purpose  of  Mr.  Maoaulay'a  appointment  was  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  new  Indian  code  of  law.  He  waa  therefore  exempted  from 
all  share  in  the  executive  government,  and  had  four  assistants 
assigned  to  facilitate  his  labours.  He  remained  in  India  two  years 
and  a  half,  and  after  his  return  in  1838  his  proposed  Penal  Code  was 
published.  It  contained  twenty'sis  short  chapters,  embracing  488 
clauses.  Its  great  ability  was  generally  acknowledged ;  but  the 
variety  of  races  and  customs  to  which  it  was  to  be  applied,  and  other 
difficulties,  have  prevented  any  attempt  to  carry  it  into  execution. 
While  in  the  East  he  increased  or  acquired  that  knowledge  which  at  a 
later  period  he  exhibited  in  his  splendid  essays  on  *  Clive '  and '  Warren 
Hastings.'  Nor  while  residing  in  India  did  he  cease  to  write  for  the 
'  Edinburgh  Review ; '  several  of  his  most  celebrated  articles,  including, 
we  believe,  that  on  '  Bacon,'  having  been  sent  over  from  Calcutta.  It 
was  one  consequence,  too,  of  Mr.  Macaulay's  absence  in  India  that^ 
when  he  did  return  to  England,  he  returned  with  a  fortune  which,  if 
not  large,  rendered  him  independent. 

lie-entering  political  life  as  secretary-at-war  in  1889,  Mr.  Maoaulay 
was  elected  memberof  parliament  for  the  city  of  Edinburgh  in  January 
1840.  He  held  the  secretaryship-at-war,  and  was  a  conspicuous  member 
of  the  Whig  administration,  till  September  1841,  when  the  accession 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel  deprived  him  of  office.  On  the  return  of  the  Whigs 
to  office  in  1846,  under  the  premiership  of  Lord  John  Rusaell,  he  waa 
appointed  paymaster-general  of  the  forces,  with  a  seat  in  the  cabinet ; 
and  this  office  he  held  till  July  1847,  when,  chiefly  on  account  of  a 
disagreement  with  the  majority  of  his  Edinburv[h  constituents  on  the 
subject  of  the  Maynooth  grant,  he  lost  his  election.  The  rejection  of 
such  a  man  in  such  circumstances  Ciiused  great  surprise,  aud  Mr.  Mao- 
aulay could  easily  have  found  another  ooustituency,  but  he  preferred 
withdrawing  altogether  from  parliament 

It  was  the  consolation  of  Mr.  Macaulay's  admirers  on  his  retirement 
&om  active  politics  that  his  time  would  thus  be  given  in  larger 
measure  than  before  to  literary  labour.  During  the  first  four  or  five 
years  after  his  return  from  India,  and  while  first  acting  in  parliament 
as  representative  for  Edinburgh,  he  had  continued  as  sedulously  as 
ever  his  contributions  to  the  'Edinburgh  Review;'  where,  indeed  (his 
style  being  known),  they  were  now  regularly  looked  for  by  an  eager 
cirole  of  readers.  He  also  fifUnd  time  to  return  to  a  form  or  literature 
of  which  he  had  been  fond  in  his  youth — the  metrical  ballad — aud  to 
compose  those  well*known  *  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,'  which  were  pub- 
lished in  1842.  After  this  pubUcation  he  wrote  but  four  or  five  articles 
for  the  '  Review ; '  the  last  from  his  pen  being,  it  is  understood,  that  on 
'  The  Eeirl  of  Chatham,'  which  appeared  in  the  number  for  October 
1844.  As  almost  aU  the  articles  of  the  splendid  twenty  years'  series  of 
which  this  was  the  last,  were  well  known,  the  Americans  had  already  in 
1840  reprinted  in  five  volumes  such  of  them  as  had  appeared  up  to 
that  time ;  and  copies  of  the  reprint  in  considerable  numbers  had  been 
imported  into  Britain.  This  led  to  the  publication  by  Mr.  Macaulay 
himself  in  1848,  of  an  authorised  English  edition  in  tbree  volumes^ 
revised  by  himself,  and  containing,  with  a  few  exceptions,  all  the 
essays  included  in  the  American  reprint  Three  papers  on  the  UtUi- 
tarian  Philosophy,  not  included  in  the  American  edition,  were  also 
omitted  from  this,  for  a  reason  very  honourable  to  the  author.  "  He 
has  determined,"  he  says,  speaking  of  himself  in  the  third  person  in 
the  preface,  ''to  omit  these  papers,  not  because  he  is  disposed  to 
retract  a  single  doctrine  which  they  contain;  but  because  he  is 
unwilling  to  ofifer  what  might  be  considered  as  an  afiront  to  the 
memory  of  one  [Mr.  James  Idill]  from  whose  opinions  he  still  widely 
dissents,  but  to  whose  talents  and  virtues  he  admits  that  he  formerly 
did  not  do  justice.  Seri(9us  as  are  the  faults  of  the  '  Essay  on  Qovern- 
ment,'  a  critic,  while  noticing  these  faults,  should  have  ab:stained  from 
using  contemptuous  language  respecting  the  historian  of  British  India. 
It  ought  to  be  known  that  Mr.  Mill  had  the  generosity,  not  only  to 
forgive,  but  to  forget  the  unbecoming  acrimony  with  which  he  had 
been  assailed,  and  was,  when  his  valuable  life  closed,  on  terms  of 
cordial  friendship  with  his  sssailant."  The  essays  thus  republished 
have  passed  through  numerous  editions,  and  have  been  by  far  the 
most  popular  of  such  republications  in  this  country.  The  later  editions 
close  with  the  article  on  Chatham  above  alluded  to.  In  that  article 
Mr.  Macaulay  took  farewell  of  the  'Essay'  form  of  literature,  in 
which  he  had  won  such  reputation  and  whidi  he  had  done  so  much  to 
dignify.  It  was  known  that  in  doing  so  he  waa  reserving  his  strength 
for  a  more  continuous  and  laborious,  if  not  a  more  brilliant  apeoies 
of  work ;  and,  believing  this  work  to  be  already  somewhat  advanced, 
the  public,  in  its  interest,  regretted  less  in  1847  Mr.  Macaulay's  retire- 
ment from  parliament.  At  length  in  1849,  the  fruits  of  his  leisure  in 
his  town  residence  in  the  Albany  were  seen ;  and  the  firat  two  volumes 
of  his  '  History  of  England  from  the  Accession  of  James  II.'  were 
given  to  the  world.  SSince  the  publication  of  Gibbon's  immortal 
work,  few  historical  works  have  had  such  a  reception ;  edition  after 
edition  was  oalled  for;  and  after  a  little  while  the  public  began  to 
be  anxious  for  the  appearance  of  the  succeeding  volumes. 
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Tq  the  boDoun  of  Buccessful  authorship,  other  honoars  were  added. 
In  1849  Mr.  Macaulay  was  elected  Lord  Rector  of  the  University  of 
Olaggow ;  and  his  iDanguration  address  was  published.  In  the  same 
year  he  became  a  bencher  of  Lincolns  Inn ;  in  1850  he  was  appointed 
to  the  honorary  office  of  Professor  of  Ancient  History  in  the  Royal 
Academy;  and  in  1853  he  received  the  Prussian  Order  of  Merits 
Most  gratifying  perhaps  of  all,  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh  spontaneously 
in  July,  1852,  re-elected  him  one  of  their  representatives;  and  this 
though  he  did  not  attend  the  election,  nor  even  issue  an  address.  He 
accepted  the  mark  of  their  restored  confidence  with  great  good-will ; 
and  for  a  year  or  two  was  again  nominally  '*  member  for  E^burgh," 
though  the  state  of  his  health  did  not  permit  him  to  return  to  office 
nor  to  undertake  the  active  discharge  of  parliamentary  duties.  In 
1854  he  published  a  collected  and  revised  edition  of  his  'Speeches, 
Parliamentary  and  Miscellaneous' — these  speeches  having  been  already 
reprinted  in  America,  and  an  edition  by  a  London  publisher  compiled 
from  '  Hansard '  and  the  newspapers  being  also  in  the  market  The 
^Speeches*  however  have  not  been  so  popular  as  the  'Essays.'  At 
length,  after  a  long  interval,  the  third  and  fourth  volumes  of  the 
'History  of  England'  were  published  in  1855,  causing  a  furor  of 
excitement  in  the  publishing  and  reading  world  of  Britain^  to  which 
the  annals  of  Paternoster  Row  hardly  furnish  any  parallel.  As  Mr. 
Macaulay  has  recently  resigned  his  seat  for  Edinburgh,  and  with  it 
all  intention  of  resuming  public  or  parliamentary  life,  there  will  be 
now  (1856)  no  other  delay  in  the  continuation  of  this,  the  great  work 
of  his  life,  than  may  be  involved  in  the  nature  of  the  work  itself,  and 
the  continuance  of  the  author's  powers  of  occupation.    [Sdpplemewt.] 

MACCABEES,  h  Jewish  family  celebrated  for  their  heroic  resibtance 
to  the  oppression  of  the  Greek  kiugs  of  Syria  in  the  second  century 
before  the  Christian  era.  Their  genealogy  has  been  given  under 
A&VONiEAKS.  Though  the  name  Maccabees  is  applied  to  the  whole 
family  of  Mattathias,  and  is  often  used  even  with  a  wider  signification, 
it  belonged  properly  only  to  Judas,  the  third  son  of  Mattathias,  who 
was  sumamed  Maccabseus  ('  the  hammerer')  on  aocoimt  of  his  prowess 
in  war.    (1  Mace.  ii.  4.) 

Antiochus  Epipbanes,  on  his  return  from  his  campaign  in  Egypt, 
took  Jerusalem  by  storm,  polluted  the  Temple,  carried  away  from  it 
the  sacred  utensils  and  treasures,  and  made  Philip  the  Phrygian 
governor  of  Judaea  (b.c.  169).  Two  years  later,  after  his  last  Egyptian 
expedition,  he  commenced  a  furious  persecution  of  the  JewSb  Apol- 
lonius,  his  chief  collector  of  tribute,  was  sent  to  Jerusalem,  which  be 
attacked  and  plundered,  massacring  many  men,  and  making  the 
women  and  children  captives.  He  fortified  Mount  Sion,  and  placed 
in  it  a  Syrian  garrison.  At  the  same  time  Antiochus  issued  an  t-dict 
that  all  his  subjects  should  adopt  the  same  usages ;  and  not  content 
with  this  blow  at  the  religion  of  the  Jews,  he  sent  orders  forbidding 
them  the  exercise  of  their  religious  rites,  and  commanding  them  to 
sacrifice  to  idols,  to  profane  the  Sabbath,  and  to  discontinue  circum- 
cision.  Resistance  to  these  commands  was  made  a  capital  offence,  and 
many  of  the  Jews  were  put  to  death ;  while  some  saved  themselves 
by  fleeing  into  the  wilderness,  and  others  conformed  to  the  idolatrous 
rites  imposed  upon  them.  The  books  of  Uie  law  were  sought  for  and 
destroyed,  and  whoever  kept  them  was  put  to  death.  Jerusalem  was 
deserted,  and  the  Temple  was  polluted  a  second  time.  An  old  man, 
named  Athenecus,  who  was  sent  by  Antiochus  to  instruct  the  Jews  in 
the  Greek  religion,  placed  on  the  great  altar  a  smaller  altar  to  Jupiter 
Olympins,  which  the  author  of  the  first  book  of  Maccabees  calls  "  the 
abomination  of  desolation "  (1  Mace,  L  54),  alluding,  it  is  generally 
supposed,  to  the  prophecy  of  Daniel  (viii  13;  xl  31 ;  xii.  11),  In 
consequence  of  this  the  daUy  sacrifice  oeased  on  the  15th  of  the  month 
Cbasleu,  which  answered  to  parts  of  December  and  January,  B.C, 
168-67.  (CUnton's  •  Fasti,'  vol.  ill,  p.  321.)  The  officers  of  Antiochus 
were  sent  through  the  cities  of  Judaea  to  enforce  the  king's  edict. 
Some  of  them  came  to  Modin,  where  Mattathias  dwelt  and  lamented 
with  his  five  sons  over  the  state  of  IsraeL  Upon  the  attempt  being 
made  to  compel  the  people  of  the  city  to  saeritice  to  idols,  Mattathias 
made  an  open  resistance,  killed  a  Jew  who  came  to  sacrifice,  slew  the 
king's  officer,  and  pulled  down  the  altar.  He  then  fled  to  the 
mountains  with  his  sons  and  their  adherents.  About  the  same  time 
some  Jews  who  bad  taken  refuge  in  the  wilderness  were  attacked  on 
the  Sabbath  by  Philip,  the  governor  of  Jud»a,  and  massacred  without 
resistance  to  the  number  of  a  thousand.  In  consequence  of  this 
Mattathias  and  his  party  resolved  not  to  abstain  from  fighting  on  the 
Sabbath.  Being  now  joined  by  the  Assidssans,  a  sect  of  very  strict 
religionists,  and  others,  Mattathisa  went  through  the  Jewish  cities 
destroying  the  altars  of  idols,  punishing  the  apostate  Jews,  and 
enforcmg  the  law  of  Mosea. 

In  the  midst  of  this  successful  course  Mattathias  died,  having 
appointed  his  third  son,  Judas  Maocabaeus,  his  successor  in  the  mili- 
tary command,  and  his  second  son,  Simon  Matthes,  to  be  his  brother's 
oounsellor  (B.C.  166).  Judas  pursued  his  father's  career  of  victory. 
He  defeated  and  slew  ApoUonius,  the  governor  of  Samaria ;  and  with 
a  small  force  put  to  flight  a  large  army  under  Seron,  the  lieutenant  of 
Ptolemy  Ma(iro,  governor  of  Ccole-Syria.  Antiochus  now  gathered  an 
immense  army,  with  part  of  which  he  marched  against  the  Armenians 
and  Plsrsiansi,  leaving  the  remainder  under  Lysias  to  act  against  the 
Jews.  Judsea  was  presently  invaded  by  40,000  infantry  and  7000  horse 
under  Ptolemy  Macro,  Nicanor,  and  Gorgias,    Judas  had  only  6000 


men ;  but  by  a  skilful  manosavie  he  surprised  the  Syrians  in  their 
camp,  and  completely  routed  them.  Next  year  he  defeated  an  army 
of  60,000  foot  and  5000  horse  commanded  by  Lysias  himself,  and  by 
this  victory  became  master  of  Judna.  His  first  care  was  to  purify  the 
Temple,  which  he  did  on  the  15th  of  the  month  Chasleu,  B.a  165-4, 
exactly  three  years  after  its  pollution.  An  annual  feast  of  eight  days 
was  established  in  commemoration  of  this  event  In  the  meantime 
Judas  attaoked  the  Syrian  garrison  on  Mount  Sion,  which  however  he 
was  unable  to  reduce,  and  fortified  the  Temple  and  the  fortress  of 
Bethsura,  near  Jerusalem.  His  attention  was  now  occupied  by  the 
attacks  of  the  neighbouring  idolatrous  nations,  whom  he  and  his 
brothers  Simon  and  Jonathan  repeatedly  defeated.  Enraged  at  these 
events,  Antiochus  marched  in  great  haste  to  invade  Judaea,  but  died 
on  his  way  in  the  greatest  agony,  confessing  that  he  suffered  for  his 
cruelty  to  the  Jews  (b.o.  164  or  163).  The  Jews  now  enjoyed  a  short 
interval  of  peace  with  Ptolemy  Macro,  upon  whose  death  however  the 
war  with  the  neighbouring  nations  broke  out  afresh,  and  Judaea  was 
once  more  invaded  by  Lysias,  who  had  possession  of  the  person  of 
Antiochus  Eupator,  the  infant  son  and  successor  of  Epiphanea.  Lysiaa 
was  defeated,  and  concluded  a  peace  with  Judas.  But  not  long  after 
this,  at  the  instigation  of  some  idolatrous  Jews  who  had  escaped  from 
the  castle  on  Mount  Sion,  Lysias  and  the  king  again  invaded  Judaea 
with  100,000  foot,  20,000  horse,  32  elephants,  and  300  war-chariots. 
Before  this  force  Judas  was  compelled  to  retreat,  after  fighting  one 
great  battle,  in  which  his  younger  brother  Eleazar  Savarau  died  in 
performing  a  heroic  action.  (1  Maoc,  vi.  4346.)  Bethsura  was  taken, 
and  the  Jews  were  closely  besieged  in  the  Temple,  wheu  Lysias  was 
compelled,  by  the  state  of  affairs  in  Syria,  to  grant  them  peace  on 
favourable  terms;  but  before  leaving  Jerusalem  he  demolished  the 
fortifications  of  the  Temple.  Under  Demetrius  Soter  the  war  was 
renewed  at  the  instigation  of  Aldmus,  who  aspired  to  the  high- 
priesthood.  The  Syrian  armies  sent  under  Bacchides  and  Nicanor  to 
support  his  claims  were  defeated  by  Judas,  and  Nicanor  himself  was 
killed  in  battle  at  Capharsalama.  During  the  short  interval  of  peace 
which  followed,  Judas  made  an  alliance  with  the  Romans ;  but  in  the 
next  year  (b.0.  160)  another  army  entered  Judaea  under  Bacchides  and 
Alcimus,  and  Judas  Maccabseus  fell  in  battle. 

The  Syrians  were  now  for  a  time  masters  of  the  country,  and  Alcimus 
was  established  in  the  priesthood.  About  this  time  John,  the  eldest 
son  of  Mattathias,  fell  into  an  ambush  of  the  enemy,  and  was  put  to 
death.  In  the  following  year  Alcimus  died  in  agony  while  engaged  in 
violating  the  sanctity  of  the  Temple ;  and  Bacchides  left  Judaea,  which 
remained  in  peace  two  years  under  the  government  of  Jonathan 
Apphus,  the  youngest  of  the  Macoabaean  family.  At  the  end  of  this 
period  another  invasion  of  the  Syrians  was  repelled,  and  Bacchides 
made  peaoe  with  Jonathan,  whose  authority  became  fully  established. 
The  subsequent  history  of  the  Maccabees  has  already  been  given  fully 
enough  under  AsMONiEANS.  See  also  Antiochus  IV. ;  Judas*  Maoca- 
Bisus;  Jonathan  Apphus;  and  Simon  MACCASiBus. 

Five  books  have  come  down  to  us  under  the  title  of  The  Books  ov 
THE  Maccabees. 

1.  The  First  Book  of  the  Maccabees  contains  the  history  of  the  Jews 
during  forty  years,  from  the  accession  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  to  the 
death  of  Simon  Matthes,  b.o.  135.  The  author  is  unknown.  Some 
suppose  the  book  to  have  been  compiled  from  the  memoirs  of  the 
Maccabeean  princes,  perhaps  by  John  Hyrcanus,  about  the  close  of 
whose  reign  internal  evidence  would  lead  us  to  fix  its  date.  (1  Mace. 
xvL  23.)  The  general  opinion  of  critics  is  that  it  was  written  in 
Hebrew,  Origen  and  Jerome  assert  that  they  had  seen  Uie  Hebrew 
original,  and  the  Greek  copy  which  we  possess  bears  internal  evidence 
of  being  translated  from  Hebrew.  It  forms  part  of  the  Septuagint, 
and  there  is  an  ancient  Latin  version  made  from  the  Greek,  and  a 
Syriac  version,  which  Michaelis  supposes  to  have  been  translated  from 
the  Hebrew.  This  book  is  considered  the  best  authority  for  the  history 
of  the  period  to  which  it  relates. 

2.  The  Second  Book  of  the  Maccabees  begins  with  two  letters  which 
are  not  connected  with  each  other,  nor  with  the  rest  of  the  book.  It 
then  mentions  some  events  which  preceded  the  persecution  of  Antio- 
chus Epiphaues,  relates  the  acts  of  Judas  Maccabaeus,  and  concludes 
with  the  defeat  of  Nicanor,  recorded  in  1  Mace  vii.  This  book  is 
abridged  from  an  earlier  work  iu  five  books,  by  one  Jason  of  Cyrene. 
(2  Maoc.  ii.  23-32.)  U'he  author  is  unknown,  but  from  the  style  he  is 
supposed  to  have  been  a  Hellenistic  Jew.  It  exists  iu  the  Greek  of 
the  Septuagint,  which  is  considered  to  be  the  original,  and  there  are 
ancient  versions  in  Syriac  aud  Latin.  Its  authority  is  greatly  interior 
to  that  of  the  first  book,  from  which  it  often  differs. 

The  first  and  second  books  of  Maccabees  are  received  as  osnonical 
by  the  Greek  and  Roman  churches,  but  not  by  Protestants.  Josephus 
intimates  that  they  were  not  reckoned  by  the  Jews  as  inspired  ('  Oout. 
Apion.,'  i,  §  8),  and  Jerome  says — *'  The  church  does  indeed  read  the 
books  of  the  Maccabees,  but  does  not  receive  them  among  the  canoni- 
cal Scriptures."    (Prsefat.  in  '  Prov.  Salomonis.') 

3.  The  Third  Book  of  the  Maccabees  is  prior  in  time  to  the  first  and 
second,  and  in  fact  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  history  of  the  Jews  at 
Alexandria  during  eight  or  nine  years,  from  the  battle  of  Kaphia,  in 
&c.  217.  The  author  is  unknown.  The  Greek  of  the  Septuagint  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  original.    There  is  a  Syriao  version  in  the 
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Paris  and  London  polyglots,  but  no  anoi«nt  Latin  Teraion  existft  Its 
canonical  authority  ha«  been  maintained  by  lome  of  the  fathers  and 
by  the  Greek  church ;  but  the  Weetem  churches  have  never  received 
it.    Ite  historical  value  is  but  small. 

4.  The  Fourth  Book  of  Maccabees  contains  an  account  of  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  Eleazar  and  the  Seven  Brethren  (2  Mace  vL,  Yii),  and  of 
the  attempt  of  Heliodorus  to  plunder  the  Temple.  (2  Maoc.  iil)  It 
is  found  in  Greek  in  the  Alexandrian  and  Vatican  manuscripts,  and  in 
some  editions  of  the  Septuagint.  It  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the 
same  as  the  treatise  of  Josephus,  'De  MaccabsQls,'  or  *De  Imperio 
Kationis.'  It  is  praised  as  a  composition  by  Jerome  and  Augustine, 
but  it  has  never  been  received  into  the  canon. 

5.  The  Fifth  Book  of  the  Maccabees  only  exists  in  Arabic  and  Syriac. 
Calmeb  supposes  it  to  have  been  written  in  Hehtew,  and  thence  trans- 
lated into  Greek.  It  extends  from  the  attempt  of  Heliodorus  to 
plunder  the  Temple  to  within  a  few  years  of  the  birth  of  Oiirist.  It 
must  have  been  written  after  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  for  it 
refers  to  that  event  (chaps,  ix.  and  xxi.)  The  author  is  unknown. 
Some  suppose  it  to  have  been  compiled  from  the  acts  of  the  successive 
high-priests. 

{The  Five  Books  of  the  Maccabees,  by  Henry  Cotton,  D.C.L.,  Oxford, 
1832;  CalmeVs  JHctionaiy  and  Dissertations;  the  Introductions  of 
De  Wette,  Eichhom,  Benholdt,  and  Jahn.) 

♦  MACCLUlilfi,  SIR  ROBERT  JOHN  LE  MESURIER,  Knight, 
Captain  R.N.,  was  born  January  28,  1807,  in  the  town  of  Wexford, 
Ireland.  His  father  was  Captain  MacClure  of  the  89th  regiment,  who 
served  with  General  Abercrombie  in  Egypt,  and  who  died  four  months 
after  his  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Archdeacon  Elgee,  rector  of  one 
of  tbe  parishes  of  Wexford.  General  Le  Mesurier,  hereditary  Governor 
of  the  Isle  of  Aldemey,  having  been  an  intimate  friend  of  the  late 
Captain  MacClure,  became  godfather  to  tbe  posthumous  child,  and 
haviog  then  no  children  of  his  own,  undertook  to  educate  and  provide 
for  him.  After  remaining  four  years  with  his  mother  at  the  residence 
of  his  maternal  grandfather,  Robert  MacClure  was  removed  to  the 
house  of  General  Le  Mesurier,  where  he  remained  till  he  was  twelve 
years  of  age.  The  wife  of  General  Le  Mesurier,  after  having  been 
childless  upwards  of  twenty  years,  gave  birth  to  three  sons  in  sus- 
cession.  The  general  however  did  not  neglect  his  godson.  He  sent 
him  to  Eton  College,  and  thence  to  the  Royal  Military  College, 
Sandhurst.  From  Sandhurst  however  Robert  MacClure,  with  throe 
other  youths,  deserted,  and  went  to  France,  and  General  Le  Mesurier, 
finding  that  he  preferred  tbe  naval  profession  to  the  military, 
obtained  for  him  the  appointment  of  a  midshipman  on  board  Nelson's 
old  ship  the  Victory.  He  afterwaixis  served  on  board  the  Hastings, 
74,  on  the  Home  Station ;  in  the  Niagara,  on  the  Lakes  of  Canada ; 
and  in  the  Pilot,  on  tbe  coast  of  North  America  and  the  West 
Indies. 

In  1836,  Robert  MacClure  having  served  six  years  as  a  mate,  and 
passed  his  examination  for  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  volunteered  to  join 
tbe  exploriog  expedition  under  Captain  Back,  then  about  to  sail  for 
the  Arctic  SSeas.  This  expedition  left  England  June  14,  1836,  and 
reached  Lough  Swilly  on  the  north  coast  of  Ireland,  on  its  return, 
September  S,  1837.  Mr.  MacClure  was  then  promoted  to  a  lieutenancy, 
and  appointed  to  the  Hastings,  which  was  to  convey  Lord  Durham 
to  Canada.  He  had  for  some  time  the  superintendence  of  the  dock- 
yard of  Quebec.  He  was  afterwards  appointed  to  the  Hastings 
receiving  ship  at  Havanna  on  the  coast  of  Cuba,  where  he  remained 
till  1846.  He  was  subsequently  employed  in  the  Coast-Guard.  In 
1848  he  Volunteered  to  accompany  Sir  James  Ross  in  his  expedition 
in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin  and  his  crew,  and  was  then  made  first 
lieutenant.  That  expedition  set  sail  June  12,  1848,  and  reached 
England  on  its  return  in  November  1849.  Lieutenant  MacClure 
was  then  promoted  to  the  rank  of  commander. 

The  Board  of  admiralty  having  resolved  to  send  out  another  expe- 
dition, consisting  of  two  ships,  in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  Captain 
CoUinson,  the  senior  officer,  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
Enterprise,  and  Captain  MacClure  to  that  of  tbe  Investigator.  The 
two  commanders  were  directed  to  pass  through  Behring*s  Strait,  and 
then  endeavour  to  reach  Melville  Island  by  sailing  in  a  direction  east 
and  north.  The  two  ships  sailed  from  Plymouth  January  20,  1850, 
provisioned  for  three  years.  They  were  pai-ted  by  a  gale  in  tbe  Straits 
of  Magalhaens,  and  never  met  again.  Captain  CoUinson  reached  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  and  left  them  a  few  days  before  Captain  MacClure 
arrived  there.  The  Enterprise  was  so  much  impeded  by  ice  and 
fogs  as  to  be  unable  to  get  to  Behring's  Strait,  and  Captain  Collinsou 
was  obliged  to  go  to  Hong-Kong  to  pass  the  winter.  Captain  Mao 
Clure  left  the  Sandwich  Islands  July  4,  1860,  passed  through  the 
Aleutian  Islands  July  20th,  and  on  the  27th  of  July  had  got  through 
Behring's  Strait  into  Kotzebue  Sound.  Meantime  Captain  Kellett^  in 
the  Herald,  had  passed  through  Behring*s  Strait  with  instructions  for 
Captain  CoUinson,  and  not  having  met  with  him  was  returning  south- 
ward when  he  saw  the  Investigator  off  Cape  Lisbume  saUing  in  the 
opposite  direction.  Captain  KeUett  was  the  chief  officer  on  that 
station,  and  deeming  the  attempt  to  proceed  farther  with  a  single 
ship  too  haaardous,  directed  the  Investigator  to  return ;  but  Captain 
MacClure,  taking  tbe  responsibiUty  upon  himself,  resolved  to  proceed 
forward. 

On  the  6th  of  August  the  Investigator  rounded  Point  Barrow,  od 
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the  10th  passed  Mie  mouth  of  the  ColvUle,  and  on  the  11th  reached 
Joneses  Island.  Struggling  on  through  narrow  buidt  of  water  between 
the  pack-ice  and  the  coast,  the  Investigator  passed  the  mouth  of  the 
Mackenzie  River  on  the  21st  of  August,  and  Cape  Bathurst  on  the  1st 
of  September.  Continuing  his  course  eastward  in  shallow  water, 
Captain  MacClure  reached  the  smaU  ialanda  off  Cape  Pwrry  on  the 
6th,  and  then  changing  his  course  to  about  north  by  east,  on  the  7th 
was  off  the  southern  end  of  Baring's  Island  (as  Captain  MacClure 
afterwards  named  it),  a  bold  headl^d  rising  perpendicularly  to  the 
height  of  more  than  1000  feet.  The  pack-ice  was  resting  against  the 
west  side,  but  the  eastern  side  was  comparatively  clear  of  ice. 
Captain  MacClure  thereford,  steering  north-eastward,  on  the  9th 
discovered  tbe  west  side  of  a  oountry  which  he  named  Prince  Albert's 
Land,  there  being  a  passage  between  it  and  the  east  side  of  Baring's 
Island,  which  he  named  Prince  of  Wales's  Strait  Sailing  up  this 
strait,  which  has  a  general  direction  south-south-west  and  north-north- 
east, the  Investigator  from  the  11th  to  the  80th  of  September  was 
beset  with  ice  in  such  quantities  as  several  times  to  have  narrowly 
escaped  destruction.  The  ship  was  at  last  frozen  in  on  September  30th, 
in  72°  60^  N.  lat,  US'"  42'  W.  long.,  not  far  from  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  strait,  and  there  remained  during  the  winter. 
Captain  MacClure  went  out  with  an  exploring  party,  and  ascertained 
that  Prince  of  Wales's  Strait  opened  into  Barrow  s  Strait,  on  the 
southern  shore  of  which  the  party  pitched  their  tent  in  73*  31'  N.  lat., 
114**  39'  W.  long.  The  northern  entrance  to  the  strait  has  been 
named  Investigator  Sound.  Here  then  was  the  first  discovery  of  a 
North- West  Passage.  The  north-wdstem  coast  of  Baring  Island  was 
explored  in  the  spring,  and  found  to  be  the  land  seen  by  Captain 
Parry,  and  by  him  named  Banks*  Land.  On  the  14th  of  July  1851, 
the  ice  opened  without  pressure,  and  the  Investigator  was  again 
afloat  Great  exertions  were  made  to  pass  into  Barrow's  Strait,  but 
after  many  fruitless  attempts,  on  the  15th  of  August  strong  winds 
from  the  north-east  driving  lai^S*  masses  of  ice  before  them,  not  only 
arrested  the  progress  of  the  Investigator,  but  drove  her  back.  Thus 
baffled.  Captain  MacClure  resolved  to  retrace  his  course  southward, 
and  then,  rounding  the  southern  end  of  Baring's  Island  and  keeping 
near  the  coast,  endeavour  to  make  his  passage  northward  along  the 
western  side  of  the  island.  After  escaping  many  dangers,  and  sur- 
mounting obstacles  which  only  the  most  scientific  and  practical  sea- 
manship combined  with  invincible  resolution  could  have  surmounted, 
the  Investigator  was  navigated  into  Barrow's  Strait,  and  found  at  last 
a  haven  of  refuge,  which  was  named  Mercy  Bay,  where  in  the  night 
of  the  24th  of  September  1851,  she  was  frozen  up,  in  74"  6'  N.  kt. 
117"*  54'  W.  long.,  on  the  north-western  shore  of  Baring's  Island,  with 
Barrow's  Strait  in  front  and  MelviUe  Island  opposite.  The  discovery 
of  a  second  North- West  Passage  was  thus  accomplished.  In  April 
1852,  a  party  crossed  over  the  ice  of  Barrow's  Strait  to  Melville 
Island,  and  there  deposited  a  document  giving  an  account  of  Captain 
MacClure's  proceedings  and  of  the  position  of  the  Investigator.  The 
ice  did  not  break  up  in  the  summer  of  1852.  Provisions  becomiog 
scarce,  and  the  health  of  the  orew  giving  way,  Captain  MacClure,  on 
the  30th  of  March  1853,  as  the  only  chance  of  escaping  death,  told 
off  the  crew  into  two  sledge-parties,  one  to  proceed  northward  to 
MelviUe  Island,  and  thence  eastward  to  Beechy  Island,  and  the  other 
southward  towards  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie  River.  Meantime 
Captain  KeUett,  in  the  Resolute,  had  reached  MelvUle  Island  from 
the  Atlantic,  had  found  the  document  deposited  there  in  April  1852, 
and  as  soon  as  it  was  practicable^  in  AprU  1853,  despatched  a  sledge- 
party  to  Mercy  Bay  with  provisions  and  comforts,  under  Lieutenant 
Pirn,  who  was  himself  the  first  to  meet  Captain  MacClure  on  the  ice 
not  far  from  the  ship.  Part  of  the  crew  returned  to  England  with 
Captun  KeUett,  but  Captain  MacClure  witti  a  few  of  them  remained 
with  tbe  Investigator,  which  however  continued  frozen  up,  and  they 
returned  to  England  in  1853  with  the  expecUtion  under  Captain  Sir 
Edward  Belcher. 

Captain  MacClure,  after  his  return,  received  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood, and  a  reward  of  5000i.  for  his  discovery  of  the  North- West 
Passage,  which  had  been  sought  for  in  vain  during  three  centuries  by 
other  nations  as  weU  as  by  Great  Britain. 

MACCULLOCH,  DK  JOHN,  was  bom  in  Guernsey  on  the  6th  o( 
October  1773.  He  was  descended  from  an  ancient  Scottish  family,  the 
MaoCuUochs  of  Nether  Ardwall,  in  Kirkcudbrightshire,  a  younger 
branch  of  the  MaoCuUochs  of  Myretown.  He'  was  the  third  son  of 
James  MacCuUoch,  Esq.,  and  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Thomas  de  Luile, 
Esq.,  one  of  the  jurats  of  the  royal  court  of  Guernsey.  In  his  chUd- 
hood  John  MacCuUoch  was  thoughtful,  and  fond  of  being  alone.  Ho 
taught  himself  to  write,  and  wrote  Latui  exercises  at  an  age  when 
many  children  have  barely  acquired  a  knowledge  of  thsi  fdphabet. 
His  famUy  having  removed  to  ComwaU,  the  first  school  John  Mao* 
CuUoch  was  sent  to  was  the  grammar-school  at  Plympton.  He  was 
afterwards  removed  to  one  at  Penzance;  and  thence,  in  1787,  to  the 
grammar-school  at  Lostwithiel,  where  he  remained  three  years. 

In  1790  he  went  to  prosecute  his  medical  studies  at  Edinburgh, 
where  be  obtained  his  diploma  of  physician,  at  the  age  of  eighteen. 
He  subsequently  entered  the  artiUery  as  assistant-surgeon,  and  on  the 
5th  of  April  1803  accepted  the  situation  of  chemist  to  the  Board  of 
Ordnance.  In  1807  he  resided  at  Blackheath,  where  he  practised  as 
a  physician.    His  appUcation  while  punning  his  stndies  at  Edinbnrgh 
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was  intenM,  and  probably  received  an  additional  liimaliu  from  the 
eircumitanoe  that  lua  father,  who  waa  MttUd  aa  a  merohant  in  Bre- 
tagDo,  waa  arrealed  at  the  beginning  of  the  French  Revolution,  and 
with  bis  family  impriaoned  duriog  the  whole  of  the  Reign  of  Texror 
— a  atate  of  things  which  naturally  put  a  stop  to  tiie  lucrative 
buaineaa  in  which  he  was  at  that  time  embarked.  During  Dr.  Kao- 
CuUooh'fl  ooeaaional  viiita  to  Penzance,  whither  his  father,  on  the 
fall  of  Robespierre,  retired,  he  became  acquainted  with  Sir  Humphry 
Davy,  who  was  indebted  to  him  for  some  of  his  eailisst  instruction  in 
chemistry. 

About  1811  ha  was  engaged  by  government  to  make  various  surveys 
in  Scotland.  He  in  consequeDoe  gave  up  his  practice,  which  he  never 
regularly  resumed,  although  he  was  frequently  consulted.  The  first 
butinsss  on  which  he  was  employed  in  Bootlaud,  waa  in  a  search  for 
atones  adapted  to  the  use  of  the  government  powder-mills.  The 
aecoud  waa  an  examination  of  the  principal  mountains,  with  a  visw 
to  the  repetition  of  the  experiments  which  had  been  made  at  Sche- 
hallian  on  the  density  of  the  earth.  The  third  had  for  its  object  the 
ooneotion  of  the  deviations  of  the  plumb-line  on  the  meridian  of  the 
trigonometrical  survey.  Whilst  he  was  making  these  surveys,  he  also 
employed  himself  in  geological  observations,  and  in  collecting  materials 
for  a  mineralogieal  map,  as  well  for  his  own  amusement  and  instruc- 
tion as  with  the  hope  that  they  would  be  useful  to  the  country.  In 
1626  he  wss  desired  by  goverment  to  complete  the  work  which  he 
had  begun ;  and  this  was  tiie  commencement  of  the  last  great  public 
work  in  which  he  was  employed — the  mineralogieal  and  geological 
survey  of  Sootiand,  which  was  continusd  every  summer  from  1826  to 
1832,  when  he  completed  it  The  winters  of  these  years  were  spent 
in  the  laborious  taak  of  putting  in  order  the  observations  made  in 
the  summer,  in  drawing  sections  and  preparing  the  map.  This  great 
work,  precise  and  exact  as  it  is,  the  labour  of  one  individual,  begun, 
carried  on,  and  completed  by  himself  alone,  extending  over  a  country 
richer  in  its  variety  of  rocks  than  any  oonntry  of  equal  extent  in  the 
world,  abounding  in  geological  difficulties,  has  never  been  aurpassed, 
or  even  equalled,  by  any  undertaking  of  a  similar  nature.  In  making 
this  survey  Dr.  MacCuUooh  had  to  contend  with  many  hardships,  for 
great  part  of  the  time  was  spent  upon  a  boisterous  sea  or  a  miserably 
poor  comforUess  land;  and  it  was  his  lot  to  do  all  the  different 
works  provided  for  in  all  other  surveys  by  half-a-doisn  men  and  ss 
msny  salsries. 

Some  of  the  frnits  of  these  separate  surveys  were  published.  The 
first  publioatioa  was  'A  Description  of  the  Western  Islands  of  Scot" 
land,  including  the  Isle  of  Man,'  &&,  2  vols.  8vo,  with  1  vol.  4to  of 
plates,  London  and  Edinburgh,  1819.  Next,  'A  Geological  Classifica- 
tion of  Rooks,  with  Descriptive  Synopses,  comprising  the  Elements  of 
Practical  Geology,'  Loudon,  1821,  1  voL  8vo.  Thirdly, '  The  High- 
lauds  and  'Western  Isles  of  Sootiand,  in  a  series  of  Letters  to  Sir 
Walter  Soott,'  London,  18SI,  4  vols  8vo.  This  work,  in  addition  to  a 
most  graphic  description  of  the  country,  contains  many  learned 
dissertations  on  the  history,  antiquities,  language,  music^  and  economy 
of  the  Highlands.  Fourthly,  *  A  System  of  Geology,  with  a  Theoiy 
of  the  Earth,  and  an  Expknation  of  its  Connection  with  the  Sacred 
Records,'  London,  1881,  2  vola  8vo.  In  1821  he  published  a  '  Treatise 
on  the  Art  of  making  Wines,'  which  reached  a  fourth  edition  in  1829 ; 
and  in  1823  he  published  anonymously  an  aceount  of  Blair  and  Dun- 
keld,  forming  a  guide-book  to  those  localities.  He  contributed  many 
papers  both  to  the  '  Encyclopedia  Britsnnica '  and  to  Brando's  Journal, 
on  varions  subjects  connected  with  Scotland  generally,  or  its  xocks 
and  minerals,  besides  others  on  different  topics.  One  of  these  is  a 
description  of  twenty-two  species  of  Medusa  found  about  Shetiand 
and  Orkney.  He  published  many  articles  in  the  *  Transactions  of  the 
Geological  Society,'  and  wrote  frequently  in  the  '  Edinburgh,' '  West- 
minster,' and  'Quarterly' Reviews,  and  in  the  ' London'  and  ' New 
Monthly'  Magaxinea. 

Although  unable  to  follow  up  the  practice  of  his  profession.  Dr. 
MacGullooh  never  lost  sight  of  it,  the  proofs  of  which  we  have  in  two 
elaborate  works  which  appeared  in  1827  and  1828.  The  first  ia  entitied 
*  Malaria,  an  Essay  on  the  Production  and  Propagation  of  this  Poison, 
and  on  the  Nature  and  Localities  of  the  Places  by  which  it  is  produced,' 
&c.,  1  voL  8vo,  London.  The  second  is  'An  Essay  on  the  Remittent 
and  Intermittent  Diseases,  including  generally  Marsh  Fever  and 
Neuralgia,'  &c.,  in  2  vols.  8vo,  London.  He  appears  to  be  the  first 
who  referred  a  large  list  of  disorders,  hitherto  deemed  anomalous,  and 
which  appear  to  have  nothing  in  common  with  one  another,  to  their 
true  source — the  poison  of  the  malaria. 

Dr.  MacCulloch's  writings  contain  internal  evidenoe  that  they  mast 
have  resulted  from  deep  thought,  based  on  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  subjects  he  treated  of.  The  acquieition  of  this  knowledge  wss 
gained  by  intense  study,  aided  by  a  wonderfully  retentive  memory. 
The  variety  of  his  acquirements  was  not  less  remarkable  than  their 
extent  Allusion  has  been  already  made  to  hia  knowledge  of  medicine, 
geology,  miqeralogv,  chemistry,  and  mathematios.  He  was  also  well 
acquainted  with  theology,  astronomy,  soology,  botany,  physics,  and 
the  mechanical  arts.  He  was  akilled  in  architecture.  He  drew  well, 
and  has  left  an  immense  number  of  drawings.  He  wss  a  good  musician, 
and  his  musical  compositions  show  that  he  was  conversant  with  the 
theory  as  well  as  the  practice  of  the  science.  His  accomplishments, 
as  they  are  sailed,  were  coltivated  at  timea  which  many  persons  psss 


without  employment.  His  drawings  were  done  while  others  were 
employed  in  walking  or  riding.  His  flowers  and  herbs  were  examined, 
dried,  and  painted  before  breakfisst  in  the  long  summer  mornings. 
When  he  used  to  practise  music,  he  did  so  during  the  twilight  hours. 
In  short,  no  portion  of  his  time  was  unoccupied.  And  tlie  magnitude 
of  his  labours  appears  still  more  remarkable  from  the  fact,  that  for 
many  years  he  was  afflicted  most  aeverely  by  the  effects  of  malaria. 

He  completed  in  1830  a  work  entitied  '  Proo&  and  Illustrations  of 
the  Attributes  of  God,  from  the  Facts  and  Laws  of  the  Physical 
Universe ;  being  the  Foundation  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion.* 
It  was  intended  for  publication  in  the  following  year,  but  its  appear- 
ance was  delayed  by  the  announcement  of  the  &idgewater  Treatises. 
In  obedience  to  his  last  will,  it  was  published  in  1837  in  3  vols.  8vo. 
Many  papers  on  vsrious  subjeots  however  remain  unpublished. 

He  married,  in  the  aummer  of  1885,  Miss  White.  He  was  with  her 
in  Cornwall,  on  a  visit  to  an  old  friend,  when  the  accident  occurred 
which  led  to  his  deatii  on  the  21st  of  August  1885.  He  was  thrown 
out  of  a  pony  phaeton,  by  which,  in  addition  to  other  injuries,  his 
right  leg  was  so  shattered  that  amputation  became  necesssry.  He  only 
survived  the  operation  a  few  hours.  He  was  buried  in  the  churchyard 
of  Gulval,  a  village  near  Penxance,  in  which  his  family  had  at  one  time 
resided. 

Dr.  MacCulloch  was  Fellow  of  the  Royal,  Linnssan,  and  Geologiosl 
societies,  and  at  one  time  vice-president  of  the  last.  In  1820  he  waa 
appointed  physician-in-ordinary  to  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe-Coburg. 
For  some  years,  and  till  hia  death,  he  filled  the  situation  of  lecturer 
on  chemistry  and  geology  at  the  East  India  Company'a  Military 
Establishment  at  Addiscombe. 

MACCULLOCH,  JOHN  RAMSAY,  waa  bom  about  1780  in  the 
district  of  Galloway,  Scotland*  He  became  a  contributor  to  '  Tho 
Scotsman '  Edinburgh  newspaper,  soon  after  ita  commencement,  and 
was  afterwards  the  editor  for  about  two  years.  He  also  became  a 
regular  contributor  to  the  '  Edinburgh  Review.'  He  is  the  author  of 
several  works  on  political  eoonomy,  and  various  branchea  of  public 
administration,  all  of  which  are  distinguished  by  philosophical  views, 
clearness  of  statement  and  argument,  liberal  principles,  and  prac- 
tical good  sense.  He  haa  also  published  some  very  useful  compila- 
tions, especislly  a  'Dictionary  of  Commerce,'  and  a  'Dictionary  of 
Geography.'  The  intrinsic  and  permanent  value  of  all  these  works  is 
best  proved  by  the  number  of  editions  which  the  public  demaud 
has  (^led  fortii.  Mr.  MacCulloch  occupiea  the  important  post  of 
Comptroller  of  the  Stationery  Office,  and  receives  a  pension  of  200Z. 
a  year  for  his  services  to  literature. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Mr.  MacCulloch's  works :— '  A  Discourse 
on  tlie  Rise,  Progress,  Peculiar  Objects,  and  Importance  of  Political 
Economy,  containing  an  Outline  of  a  Course  of  Lecturea  on  the  Prin- 
ciples and  Doctrinea  of  that  Science,'  8vo,  1825;  *  The  Principles  of 
Political  Economy;  with  some  Inquiries  respecting  their  Application, 
and  a  Sketch  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Science,'  8vo,  Edinburgh, 
1825 ;  4th  edit  1849.  'Stotements  illustrative  of  the  Policy  and  probable 
Consequenoes  of  the  proposed  Repeal  of  the  existing  Corn-Laws,  and 
the  Imposition  in  their  stead  of  a  moderate  Fixed  Duty  on  Foreign 
Com,'  8vo,  1841 ;  '|A  Treatise  on  the  Principles  and  Practical  Influence 
of  Tsxation  and  the  Funding  Syatem,'  8vo,  1845 ;  '  The  Litefature  of 
Political  Economy :  a  Classified  Catalogue  of  Select  Publications  in  the 
different  Departmenta  of  thsi  Science,  with  Historical,  Critical,  and 
Biographical  Notices,'  8vo,  1845 ;  '  A  Treatise  on  the  Succession  to 
Property  vacant  by  Death,  including  Inquiriea  into  the  Influence  of 
Primogeniture,  EntaiLs,  Compulsory  Partition,  Foundations,  &a,  over 
the  Public  Interest,'  8vo,  1848;  'A  Treatise  on  the  Circumstancea 
that  determine  the  Rate  of  Wages  and  the  Condition  of  the  Labouring 
Classes,'  post  8vo,  1851;  'A  Dictionary,  Practical,  Theoretical,  and 
Historical,  of  Commerce  and  Commercial  Navigation,  illustrated  with 
Maps  and  Plans,'  8vo,  2nd  edit.  1834,  republished  several  times,  with 
improvements  and  additions  in  one  volume.  'A  Statistical  Account  of 
the  British  Empire,  exhibiting  its  Extent,  Physical  Capacities,  Popula- 
tion, Industry,  and  Civil  and  I^ligious  Inatitutions,'  2  vols.  8vo,  of  which 
seveoral  editions  have  been  published.  'A  Dictionary,  Geographical, 
Statistical,  and  Hastorical,  of  the  various  Countriss,  Plaoes,  and  prin- 
cipal Natural  Objects  in  the  World,  iUnstrated  with  Maps,'  2  thick 
and  closely-printed  vols.  8vo.  This  work,  originally  published  in 
numbers,  and  completed  in  1842,  waa  republished  with  additions,  in 
1846,  with  a  supplement  in  1849,  and  a  new  edition  in  1856.  *  Smith's 
Wealth  of  Nations,  with  a  Life  of  the  Author,  Notes,  and  Supplemental 
Dissertotions,'  8vo,  2nd  edit.  1888,  4th  edit  185a  <  A  Select  Collec- 
tion of  Early  English  Tracts  on  Commerce,'  printed  by  the  Pohtical 
Economy  Club  of  London  for  private  diatribution,  ^m  the  originals 
supplied  by  Mr.  MacCulloch,  who  also  wrote  the  Preface.    [Supp.] 

MACDIARMID,  JOHN,  was  bom  about  1789  in  Edinburgh,  where 
he  received  his  early  education,  partly  at  the  common  schools  and  partly 
at  the  university.  He  began  his  career  as  a  clerk  in  a  manufacturing 
eatablishment,  whence  he  removed  to  the  Commeroisl  Bank,  where 
for  a  few  years  he  discharged  highly  responsible  duties.  While  so 
engsged  he  ceased  not  to  pay  attention  to  his  literary  atudies,  was 
occasionally  amanuensis  to  Professor  Playfair,  contributed  poetry  to 
the  '  Scots'  Magazine,'  and  was  an  active  member  of  a  debating  society 
called  '  The  Forum.'  In  January  1817  he  became  editor  of  the 
'  Dumfiriea  Courier/  of  which  he  afterwards  beeame  the  proprietor.    It 
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was  in  this  position  ihafc  Mn  MscDiarmid  chiefly  distingoished  himself. 
Us  raised  ths  charsoter  of  the  provincial  press  hy  introduoing  oiigi- 
nolity  and  tsste  into  the  conduct  of  it,  his  newspaper  oeooining  highly 
■uceeasful,  and  a  model  for  othenL  Hr.  MacDiarmid  had  a  partiality 
for  nataral  history,  and  he  was  accustomed  to  ohserve  and  record  the 
abnormal  specimens  which  occurred ;  but  though  a  laugh  was  some- 
times raised  at  his  accounts  of  enormous  gooseberries  or  marvellous 
turnips,  it  is  not  known  that  he  ever  wilfully  exaggerated.  In  addition, 
he  drew  attention  to  the  antiquities  and  natural  beauties  of  Dumfries- 
shire, and  the  adjacent  counties  of  Kirkcudbright  and  Wigton,  not 
only  in  the  newspaper,  but  by  separate  publications, '  The  History  of 
Dumfritts,'  <  The  Guide  to  Moffat,'  &a  His  other  works  were— a  '  Life 
of  Cowper,'  published  in  1817;  a  'Life  of  William  Nicholson,  the 
Galloway  Poet;'  'Sketches  of  Nature,'  'The  Scrap-Book/  &a  After 
conducting  the  paper  with  extraordinary  vigour  and  fertility,  he  died 
on  November  12, 1852. 

HACDONALD,  ANDREW,  an  unfortunate  man  of  letters,  furnishes 
the  theme  for  one  of  the  most  aiffaeting  passages  in  Disraeli's  *  Cala- 
mities of  Authors.'  He  was  bom  about  1755,  and  was  the  son  of  a 
gardener  in  Leitii.  After  having  been  educated  in  the  University  of 
K(iinburgh,  he  took  orders  in  tbe  Scottish  Kpiscopal  Church,  and  in 
1777  became  psstor  of  a  congregation  in  Glasgow.  In  1782  he  pub- 
liithed  '  Yeliuai  a  Poetical  Fragment,'  in  Spenser's  stanza.  This  volume 
was  succeeded  by  a  novel  called  '  The  Independent;'  and  afterwards 
a  tragedy  of  his,  called  '  Vimonda,'  was  played  with  success  in  the 
theatre  of  Edinburgh,  with  a  prologue  written  by  Henry  Mackenzie. 
Becoming  tired  of  a  charge  very  ill  remunerated,  and  being  encouraged 
by  the  reception  of  his  play,  he  resigned  his  place,  and  came  to  Edin- 
burgh ;  first  however  marrying  the  ssrvant-maid  of  the  house  he  had 
lodged  in,  and  then  living  for  a  short  time  very  extravagantly.  He 
next  removed  to  London,  where  in  1787  his  trsgedy  was  brought  on 
the  stage  by  Colman  with  much  pomp  and  yery  considerable  appro- 
bation. But  on  August  22, 1 790,  he  died  in  his  lodgings,  Kentish  1  own, 
leoviue  his  wife  and  child  in  indigence  A  volume  of  his  sermons  was 
published  in  1790 ;  and  a  volume  of  poems,  including  '  Vimonda '  and 
three  other  plays,  appeared  in  1791.  His  dramatic  genius  cannot  be 
rated  high,  but  he  possessed  no  inconsiderable  power  both  of  poetic 
fancy  and  of  expression.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  vigour  in  some  of 
his  Uuht  poems,  written  in  London,  in  the  manner  of  Peter  Pindar. 

MACDONALD,  KTIENNE-JACQUES-JOSKPH -ALEXANDRE, 
Duke  of  Tarentum  and  Marshal  of  France,  was  bom  on  the  17th  of 
September  1765,  at  Sanoerre  in  the  department  of  Cher,  though  some 
authorities  make  Sedan  the  place  of  his  birth.  He  was  descended 
from  a  Scotch  family,  which,  on  account  of  its  participation  in  the 
rebellion  of  1745,  was  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  France.  In  1784 
he  entered  the  army  as  a  lieutenant  in  the  legion  of  Maillebois,  and 
afterwards  joined  the  raiment  of  Dillon,  chiefly  composed  of  Scotch 
and  Irish,  in  the  French  service.  His  military  talents  procured  him 
a  place  at  the  commencement  of  hostilities  on  the  staff  of  General 
Dumouriez,  and  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  captain  after  the  battle  of 
Jemmappes.  He  served  in  the  campaign  of  the  Low  Countries  under 
General  Pichegru,  and  distinguished  himself  by  the  passage  of  the 
Waal  on  the  ice,  under  a  severe  fire  from  the  batteries  of  Nimeguen, 
by  which  exploit  the  Dutch  fleet  was  captured.  Having  risen  to  the 
rank  of  General  of  Division,  he  commanded  in  1790  at  Diisseldorf 
and  Cologne.  He  then  joined  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  and  afterwards 
that  of  Italy;  and  when  in  1798  the  French  becamo  masters  of  Rome, 
Macdonald  was  appointed  governor  of  that  city.  On  the  approach  of 
General  Mack  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  Home,  and  his  army  was 
attacked  by  the  enemy  at  Otriooli;  the  Austrians  however  were 
defeated,  and  he  was  enabled  to  regain  possession  of  Rome.  He  was 
afterwards  sent  by  the  French  government  against  Naples,  and  when 
oompelled  to  retire  before  the  superior  force  of  Suvarov,  he  saved  his 
army,  and  reconducted  it  to  France  by  a  retreat  in  which  he  displayed 
considerable  skilL    [SaYABOY.] 

Macdonald  had  command  at  Yersaillea  during  the  period  of  the 
revolution  of  the  18th  Brumaire.  In  1800  he  was  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  army  of  reserve  in  Switserland.  His  celebrated 
passage  of  the  Splugen,  the  dangers  end  diificulties  which  he  sur- 
mounted,  the  persevering  ability  which  he  disphiyed,  have  renderad 
his  name  greatly  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  warfare.  There  are 
indeed  but  two  events  recorded  in  history  to  which  this  memorable 
exploit  can  be  compared — the  passage  of  Hannibal  over  the  Alps,  and 
that  of  Napoleon  1.  over  the  great  St  Bernard.  In  March  1802  he 
was  appointed  French  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Copenlutfen ;  and 
on  his  return  to  Paris  he  was  created  Grand  Officer  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour.  He  afterwards  remained  some  years  without  employment, 
on  account  of  the  free  expression  of  his  sanUments  with  respect  to 
the  conduct  of  the  first  consul  towards  General  Mofeao.  [Bonapartb, 
Napoleon  I. ;  Mobsao.]  It  was  not  until  1809  that  he  was  recalled 
to  military  service,  when  the  command  of  a  division  of  the  army  of 
Italy  under  Eugene  Beauhamais  was  given  to  him  by  the  emperor. 
Macdonald  on  this  occasion  made  a  noble  me  of  the  opportunity  of 
renewing  his  military  reputation.-  The  troops  under  his  orders  entered 
Styria ;  he  compelled  the  Austrian  general  Meerfeldt  to  capitulate  at 
Xiaybach  (May  22, 1809);  and  he  shared  the  glories  of  the  victory  of 
Baab.  He  was  present  on  the  6th  of  July  at  the  famous  battle  of 
Wagram ;  the  important  duty  of  forcing  the  enemy's  centre^  which 


was  defended  by  200  pieces  of  cannon,  was  oommitted  to  him,  and  ha 
executed  this  critical  movement  with  consttmmate  skill  and  bravery, 
but  with  immense  loss.  On  the  morning  after  this  great  and  san- 
guinary engagement,  Napoleoui  as  he  passed  by  Maodonald,  stopped, 
and,  holding  out  his  hand  as  a  pledge  of  their  reconciliation,  paid  him 
a  just  tribute  of  praise  for  his  share  in  the  victory,  and  as  an  earnest 
of  his  admiration  presented  him  with  the  marshal's  staffs 

He  was  afterwards  appointed  Governor  of  Grata,  where  by  the 
strict  discipline  he  maintained  among  liis  troops  he  so  conciliated  the 
esteem  of  the  inhabitants,  that  on  his  leaving  the  town  they  begged 
his  acceptance  of  a  most  valuable  gift  of  jewels,  intended  as  a  present 
to  one  of  his  daughters  who  was  about  to  be  married.  Tliis  gilt  how- 
ever he  refused,  and  added  that  the  best  proof  of  their  gratitude 
towards  him  would  be  shown  by  their  care  of  800  sick  soldiers  whom 
he  was  obliged  to  leave  behind  him.  In  AprU  1810  Maodonald 
returned  to  Paris,  and  was  created  Duke  of  Tarentum,  and  appointed 
to  the  command  in  Catalonia  of  the  corps  of  Marshal  Augereau,  who 
was  recalled.  [Auqibbau.]  His  conduet  in  Spain  did  not  add  to  his 
military  reputation.  On  one  occasion  indeed  he  was  engaged  in  an 
enterprise  which  has  tarnished  the  glory  of  his  previous  exploits. 
After  the  fall  of  Tortosa  (Biarch  29,  1811),  he  was  attacked  on  his 
march  to  Barcelona  by  tbe  Spanish  general  Barsfeld,  and  his  troops 
met  with  a  determined  opposition  on  the  bridge  of  Manress^  when 
they  forced  their  way  through  the  town,  whose  inhabitants  offered 
them  no  resistanoe,  and  wreaked  their  vengeance  upon  it  by  setting 
fire  to  its  buildings :  700  houses  and  two  luge  hospitals  were  thus 
destroyed,  and  Maodonald,  who  witocasad  the  conflagration,  made  no 
efforts  to  put  a  stop  to  it,  and  offered  no  assistance  to  the  sufferers. 
This  atrocious  and  wholly  unnecessary  cruelty  was  visited  by  universal 
indignation,  and  rekindled  in  all  its  vigour  that  guerilla  waifare  which 
profcd  so  harassing  in  its  effects  and  so  important  in  its  ultimate 
results.  In  1812  Maodonald  accompanied  Napoleon  in  tbe  expedition 
to  Russia,  with  the  tenth  corps  of  the  army  under  his  command.  In 
the  Saxon  campaign  of  1813  he  distinguished  himself  at  the  battles 
of  Bautzen  and  Liitzen.  In  that  of  Katsbaoh  (August  29,  1813)  he 
met  with  a  severe  reverse.  In  direct  violation  of  Napoleon's  orders^ 
he  imprudently  advanced  against  Marshal  BlUoher,  who  was  at  the 
head  of  an  army  very  superior  in  numbeie  to  his  own,  which  was 
imprudently  scattered  over  a  space  of  thirty  miles  from  Lisiguits  to 
Schoenen ;  so  that  when  attacked  on  his  centre  and  his  left  by  the 
concentrated  masses  of  tbe  Prussians  he  had  no  adequate  force  at  liand 
to  arrest  the  onset  of  the  enemy.  The  result  of  this  engagement  was 
tbe  loss  of  one  of  his  divisions,  that  commanded  by  Puthod,  100 
officers,  including  Puthod  himself  and  all  his  staff;  3000  soldiers 
became  prisoners ;  twelve  pieces  of  artillery  also  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy.  At  the  great  and  disastrous  battle  of  Leipaig,  more 
fortunate  than  the  illustrious  Poniatowskyi  he  was  enabled  in  the 
retreat  to  swim  safely  across  tbe  Klster. 

In  1814  Marshal  Macdonald  constantly  adhered  to  the  declining 
fortune  of  Napoleon ;  he  also  warmly  exerted  himself  with  the  allies 
to  obtain  favourable  teruu  for  the  emperor  and  his  family.  He  was 
with  him  at  Fontaineblcau,  where  Napoleon  expressed  to  him  his 
regret  at  not  having  before  appreciated  his  value,  and  presented  him 
with  a  splendid  Turldsh  sabre,  the  gift  of  Ibrahim  Bey.  On  the  first 
restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  Maodonald  was  colled  to  the  Chauiber  of 
Peers,  where  he  proposed  without  success  several  measures  of  justice 
towards  the  returned  emigranta  and  the  veterans  of  Napoleon's  army. 
When  his  former  chief  returned  from  Elba,  this  marshal  was  solicited 
to  accept  a  command,  but  refused ;  and«  proceeding  to  Lyon  to  join 
the  Count  d'ArtoiBi,  afterwards  Charles  JL,  he  endeavound,  though 
fruitlesaly,  to  induce  the  troops  to  remain  faithful  to  the  Bourbon 
cause.  On  his  failure  he  returned  to  Paris,  and  when  Napoleon 
approached  that  city  he  accompanied  to  the  frontier  the  fugitive  Idng 
(March  20,  1816).  It  is  however  stated  by  some  that  he  came  back  to 
Paris,  and  there  performed  duty  as  a  simple  soldier  in  the  national 
guard. 

On  the  second  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  he  was  named  Chanoellor 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  which  office  he  retained  till  1881.  He  like* 
wise  reoeived  the  appointment  of  Governor  of  the  Twenty.first 
MiUtary  Division,  and  that  of  Major-General  of  the  Royal  Guard. 
The  rest  of  Macdonald's  life  appears  to  have  been  chieSy  passed  in 
tranquil  occupations  on  his  estatea.  He  visited  Scotland,  whtre  he 
showed  much  kindness  to  some  relatives  whom  he  found  in  the  High* 
lands  in  humble  circumstances.  He  died  at  Paris  on  the  24th  of 
September  1840. 

^MACDONALD,  LAURENCE.  This  distinguished  sculptor  is  a 
native  of  Scotland,  and  received  his  early  artistic  education  in  the 
schools  of  the  Koyal  Academy,  but  settled  many  years  ago  in  Home^ 
where  he  still  resides,  and  where  he  divided  witn  Gibson  the  admira- 
tion and  the  commissions  of  the  British  patrons  of  art  Like  Gibson, 
he  is  a  thorough  classicist  in  taate;  but  though,  like  him,  he  takes 
all  his  original  works  from  the  mythology  of  Greece  and  Rome^ 
Mr.  Macdonald  has  obtained  a  laiger  share  of  celebrity  and  profit 
from  his  portrait  busts  than  from  his  poetic  statues.  The  character 
of  his  original  works  may  be  gathered  from  the  titles  of  a  lew  of 
those  which  he  has  executed  in  marble : — 'Andromeda,'  executed  in 
1842  for  the  Marquis  of  Aberoom ;  '  Uyacinthus ;'  *  Ulysses,'  a  noble 
figure  of  the  heroic  sise,  executed  for  Sur  Arthur  Brooke,  and  one  of 
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Maodonald's  finest  works;  'Eurydioe;'  'Aretbusa;'  'A  Bacchante/ 
fta  For  the  most  part  they  oonsiat  of  single  figures,  and  are  charac- 
terised  by  classic  bewity  and  refinement  of  style,  by  graceful  modelling, 
serenity  of  expression,  admirably-arranged  draperies,  and  faultleesnoss 
of  pose  and  proportion ;  but  there  is  seldom  seen  any  lofty  flight 
beyond  the  regions  of  olassio  conyentionalism.  In  his  busts  Mr.  Mac- 
donald  always  gives  as  much  dignity  to  the  countenance  as  it  is  capable 
of  receiving  without  endangering  the  likeness ;  and  in  his  female  heads 
he  is  espeicially  fortunate  in  oombining  with  the  elevation  of  style  a 
plessing  air  of  ease  and  refinement.  In  the  Crystal  Palace  are  casts  of 
several  of  his  busts,  and  of  his  *  Ulysees '  and  '  Andromeda.' 

*MACDOW£LL,  PATRICK,  R.A.,  was  bom  in  Belfast^  Ireland, 
on  the  12th  of  August  1799.  His  father,  a  tradesman  in  that  town, 
died  while  his  son  was  yet  an  infant,  leaving  his  wife  in  very  straitened 
circumstances.  When  about  eight  years  old  the  boy  was  sent  to  a 
iohool  in  Belfast  kept  by  an  engraver  named  Qordon,  who  encouraged 
his  early  fondness  for  drawing,  and  furnished  him  with  prints  to  copy. 
Here  he  remained  till  he  was  twelve  years  old,  when  his  mother 
remoTed  to  England,  and  placed  him  with  a  clergyman  in  Hampshire. 
At  the  end  of  two  years  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  coach-maker  in 
London,  who  becoming  insolvent,  young  MaoDowell's  Indentures 
were  cancelled  after  he  had  been  four  years  and  a  half  at  this  uncon- 
genial occupation.  He  now  took  lodgings  in  the  house  of  a  French 
sculptor  named  Cbenu,  and  began  to  employ  his  idle  hours  in  sketching 
from  the  various  plaster  casts  *by  which  he  vras  surrounded,  and  soon 
made  strenuous  efforts  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  sculptoi^s  art. 
After  he  left  these  lodgings  he  continued  to  draw  with  great  diligence, 
and  to  mode)  portions  of  the  human  form.  At  length  he  ventured  to 
make  a  reduced  copy  of  a  whole  figare^a  Venus  by  Donatelli — which, 
when  he  had  completed,  he  carried  to  Chenu,  who  was  so  well  pleased 
with  it  as  to  become  its  purchaser.  The  young  student  now  set  to 
work  with  redoubled  zeaL  Other  models  were  produced^  and  other 
purchasers  found.  At  length  he  was  persuaded  to  become  a  com- 
petitor for  the  execution  of  a  monument  proposed  to  be  raised  to  the 
memory  of  Major  Cartwright^  and  his  model  was  chosen.  Eventually, 
the  sum  subscribed  proving  inadequate  for  his  design,  another  sculptor 
was  employed ;  but  the  model  was  the  means  of  introducing  Mr.  Mao 
Dowell  to  the  widow  of  Major  Cartwright,  who,  with  other  members 
of  the  family,  became  active  and  zealous  promoters  of  the  young 
sculptor's  interests. 

1  He  now  began  to  receive  commissions  for  busts,  and  some  of  those 
he  executed  obtained  places  in  the  exhibitions  of  the  Royal  Academy. 
'When  not  thus  engaged  he  turned  to  ideal  subjects.  "The  first  group 
I  attempted — and  I  shall  never  forget  the  pleasure  I  felt  while  doing 
it^"  Mr.  MacDowell  writes  in  a  graceful  autobiographical  sketch  con- 
tributed to  the  '  Art-Journal '  for  January  1850,—  *'  was  from  Moore's 
'  Loves  of  the  Angels,'  the  figures  about  three  feet  nine  inches  high. 
It  is  now  in  the  possession  of  George  Davison,  Esq.,  of  Belfast  My 
next  work  was  a  group  from  Ovid,  of  'Cephalus  and  Procris.'  I  was 
commissioned  to  execute  this  in  marble  for  E.  S.  Cooper,  Esq.,  member 
for  Sligo.  After  that  I  modelled  a  group,  life-size,  of  a  'Bacchus  and 
Satyr;'  I  then  commenced  a  model  of  a '  Qirl  Reading,'  which  when 
finished  I  sent  to  the  exhibition,  which  was  the  first  e:idiibition  in  the 
new  Academy  in  Trafalgar-square." 

Thia  figure  led  to  an  interview  with  Sir  James  Emerson  Tennant, 
who  asked  the  young  artist  the  name  of  his  master.  "  I  never  studied 
under  any  one,"  was  the  reply,  "but  was  apprenticed  to  a  coadi- 
maker."  Finding,  on  a  little  further  conversation,  that  they  were  not 
mereljT  countrymen,  but  fellow-townsmen.  Sir  James  became  still 
more  interested  in  his  young  acquaintance,  gave  him  a  commission 
for  busts  of  himself  and  Lady  Tennant»  and  introduced  him  to  his 
friend  W.  T.  Beaumont,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  Northamptonshire,  who,  with 
characteristic  impetuosity,  at  once  gave  MacDowell  commissions  for 
the  execution  of  his  model  of  the  <  Oirl  Reading '  in  marble,  for  two 
large  groups  in  marble  from  any  subject  he  chose,  and  at  the  same  time 
stipulated  that  he  should  do  nothing  for  any  one  else  for  three  years. 

The  marble  of  the  'Qirl  Reading'  was  exhibited  in  1888,  and  excited 
general  admiration ;  a  duplicate  was  executed  for  the  Earl  of  EUes- 
mere.  In  1840  Mr.  MacDowell  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  a 
statue  of  a  '  Qirl  going  to  Bathe,'  which  he  executed  in  marble,  and 
exhibited  in  the  following  year,  along  with  a  statue  entitled  'Prayer; ' 
and  he  was  (November  1841)  elected  A.R.A.  He  was  now  urged  to 
visit  Italy  by  Mr.  Beaumont^  who  undertook  to  supply  ample  funds. 
He  remained  abroad  eight  months,  and  on  his  return  completed  for 
Mr.  Beaumont  his  'Prayer,'  exhibited  in  1842;  bis  liurge  marble  group 
'  Love  Triumphant/  exhibited  in  1844  ;  '  Cupid,'  1845 ;  <  Early 
Sorrow,'  1847,  &o.  In  1846  he  was  elected  RA.,  and  the  same  year 
he  exhibited  his  statue  of  Viscount  Exmouth,  for  Greenwich  HospitaL 
Among  the  more  important  of  his  subsequent  works  are  his  '  Virginius 
and  his  Daughter'  1847;  'Cupid  and  Psyche,'  and  'Eve,'  1849;  a 
bronze  statue  of  the  Earl  of  Wanon,  for  the  New  Palace  at  West- 
minster, and  'Psyche,'  1860;  'The  Slumbering  Student,'  1851 ;  'Love 
in  Idleness^'  1852;  'The  Day  Dream,'  1858;  and  'The  First  Thorn  in 
Life.'  and  a  bronze  statue  erected  in  Belfast  of  the  late  Earl  of  Belfast^ 
1856.    He  has  also  executed  a  large  number  of  portrait  busts. 

The  works  of  Mr.  MacDowell  exhibit  little  of  the  appearance  of  a 
Belf-Uught  hand.  While  free  from  all  servile  imitation  of  the  antique, 
they  yet  evince  a  careful  study  of  classic  art,  and  they  are  executed 


with  great  mastery  over  the  chiseL  What  chiefly  characterises  them 
is  a  quiet  and  graceful  poetic  spirit  His  femide  forms  are  always 
beautiful,  and  weir  faces  almost  always  animated  ^th  the  true  senti- 
ment of  the  character  they  are  intended  to  impersonate.  His  ideal 
male  figures  are  perhaps  not  equal  to  his  female^  but  some  of  them 
are  of  a  high  order  of  merit 

MACEDO,  JOSE  AQOSTINHO  DE,  a  Portuguese  poet  and  miscel- 
laneous writer  of  considerable  celebrity,  was  a  native  of  the  city  of 
Evora.  The  date  of  his  birth  was  probisbly  not  later  than  1770,  as  he 
speaks  of  his  didactic  poem  of  'Meditation'  as  having  been  written 
during  the  progress  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  a  poem  of  that 
nature  is  not  likely  to  have  been  commenced  before  the  age  of  twenty. 
He  became  not  only  a  churchman  but  an  Augustine  monk,  but  he 
afterwards  obtained  a  release  from  his  monastic  vows.  In  1810  he 
was  chaplain  to  the  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal,  and  was  one  of  the 
most  popular  preachers  in  Lisbon.  In  that  year  he  issued  a  pamphlet 
entitled  '  Os  Sebastianistas,'  directed  against  one  of  the  most  singular 
delusions  that  has  ever  prevailed  outside  of  the  walls  of  a  lunatic 
hospital  When  King  Sebastian  of  Portugal  fell  in  1578  in  Marocoo 
at  the  battle  of  Alcazar,  it  was  natural  enough  that  many  of  his  subjects 
at  home,  whom  the  unexpected  news  struck  like  a  thunderbolt^ 
should  refuse  to  give  credit  to  the  truth  of  the  distant  calamity,  which 
placed  Portugal  in  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards,  and  should  still  hope 
year  after  year  to  see  the  king  come  to  enjoy  his  own  again ;  but  it 
might  have  been  confidently  supposed  that  this  belief  would  expire 
with  the  last  of  that  generation.  Not  only  however  throughout  the 
17th  century  but  also  through  the  18th  there  were  still  persons  in 
Portugal  who  lived  in  hopes  of  Sebastian's  return,  and  when  Napoleon's 
invasion  took  place,  the  belief  suddenly  obtained  a  large  accession  of 
followers,  who  looked  for  their  deliverance  from  the  oppressor  not  at 
the  hands  of  Lord  Wellington,  but  of  King  Sebastian  returning  to 
Portugal  from  either  Heaven  or  Marocco,  some  two  hundred  and 
twenty  years  after  his  disappearance.  Macedo's  pamphlet  was  intended 
to  prove  that  these  *  Sebastianists '  must  be  bad  citizens  and  bad 
Christians ;  but  the  tone  he  adopted  was  somewhat  intemperate,  and 
he  was  met  by  replies  to  show  that  several  Sebastianists  were  honest 
and  respectable  lunatics.  The  general  character  of  his  political  writings 
was  violent,  and  he  was  especially  bitter  against  Freemasons,  who  may 
possibly  be  a  different  body  in  Portugal  from  what  they  are  in  England. 
For  some  years  he  conducted  the  official  'Qazette'  of  Lisbon,  and  he 
also  at  one  time  issued  a  periodical  entitled  '  The  Trumpet  of  the 
Last  Judgment'  He  warmly  espoused  the  cause  of  Don  Miguel 
against  Don  Pedro,  and  one  of  his  last  productions  was  a  '  Refutation  of 
the  monstrous  and  revolutionary  Pamphlet  pubUshed  in  London  (by 
Midoii)  entitled  Who  is  the  legitimate  King  of  Portugal  ? '  Lisbon, 
1828,  8vo.  He  died  at  Lisbon  in  September  1831,  it  has  been  said 
of  mortification  at  the  suppression  of  one  of  his  pamphlets  by  the 
authorities. 

It  is  as  a  poet  and  critic  that  the  name  of  Macedo  is  most  respect- 
able. He  had  the  moral  courage  to  point  out  to  reprobation  some  of 
the  faults  of  Camoens,  and  for  this  he  has  been  censured,  almost  as  if 
guilty  of  some  act  of  moral  obliquity,  not  only  by  Portuguese,  but  by 
French  and  Qerman  critics.  One  of  the  most  celebrated  passages  in 
the  '  Luciad '  is  that  in  which  Vasco  de  Qama,  when  he  is  labouring 
round  the  Cape  of  Storms,  is  encountered  by  the  spirit  of  the  cape, 
who  on  being  questioned  as  to  who  and  what  he  is,  relates  his  history. 
Strange  to  say,  the  poet  puts  it  in  his  mouth  that  he  was  unknown 
"  to  Strabo,  Ptolemy,  and  the  other  ancient  geographers,"  and  some 
other  parts  of  his  oration  are  almost  equally  infelicitous.  Many  of  those 
that  are  more  poetic  are  shown  by  Macedo  to  have  been  borrowed 
from  the  Italian  poets,  to  whom  Camoens  was  largely  indebted,  and  he 
also  points  out  that  in  other  passages  generally,  Camoens  had  followed 
much  too  closely  the  prose  narrative  of  the  historian  De  Barros.  In 
the  same  year,  1811,  in  which  Macedo's  '  Reflections  on  the  episode  of 
Adamaator  in  the  Luciad '  appeared,  he  had  the  hardihood  to  publish 
an  epic  poem,  entitled  '  Qama,'  in  which  he  himself  attempted  to  sing 
the  discovery  of  India.  A  remodelling  of  this  poeui  under  the  title  of 
'0  Oriente'  ('The  Orient')  appeared  in  1814,  and  reached  a  second 
edition  in  1827.  In  spite  of  the  assaults  to  which  it  was  subjected 
from  the  offended  admirers  of  Camoens,  it  has  stood  its  ground  as  a 
work  of  considerable  merit,  and  as  the  finest  Portuguese  epic  of  recent 
times.  A  didactic  poem  entitled  '  A  Meditac&o '  ('  Meditation '),  is 
however  considered  Macedo's  masterpiece,  and  is  spoken  of  in  terms 
of  enthusiasm  by  the  best  Portuguese  critics,  Almeidia  Qarrett  included. 
Another  poem  entitled  '  Newton,'  dedicated  to  the  glory  of  the  great 
English  philosopher,  is  of  a  very  inferior  cast,  and  is  chiefly  remarkable 
for  the  terms  of  intense  admiration  in  which  the  writer  speaks  of  the 
glories  of  England.  A  translation  of  Horace,  a  collection  of  poems 
entitled  <A  Lyra  Anaoreontica,'  and  a  tragedy  entitled  'Branca  de 
Rossis,'  are  the  principal  remaining  works  of  Macedo. 

MACER,  .^MI'LIUS^  a  Roman  jurist,  who  lived  under  the  Emperor 
Alexander  Severus,  or  shortly  after  his  time.  He  was  either  a  contem- 
porary of  Ulpianus,  or  wrote  after  Ulpianus,  for  he  cites  him  several 
tunes.  There  are  275  excerpts  from  Macer  in  the  Digest  His  works 
mentioned  in  the  Florentine  Index  are — two  books  on  Military  matters, 
two  on  Publica  or  Publica  Judicia,  two  on  the  Officium  Prasidid,  two 
on  the  fhcoaral  or  Yicesimss  hssreditatum,  and  two  on  Appellationos* 
According  to  Priscian  he  also  wrote  Annales. 
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MACGILLIVRAY,  WILLIAM,  •  diAtinguiihed  Seotoh  naturaliBi 
He  was  bom  in  the  Isle  of  Hutib,  and  early  acquired  a  taata  for 
fiatural  history,  and  having  gone  to  reside  in  Edinburgh,  became  the 
assistant  of  Professor  Jameson  in  the  Natmral  History  and  Geological 
Museum  of  the  University.  He  was  afterwards  appointed  to  the 
position  of  Conservator  of  the  Museum  of  the  Boyal  College  of 
Surgeons  in  Edinburgh.  In  these  positions  he  had  extensive  oppor- 
tunities of  studying  the  specimens  and  preparations  which  were  com- 
mitted to  his  charge,  and  he  seems  to  have  neglected  none  of  the  rare 
opportunities  which  presented  themselves  for  adding  to  his  store  of 
knowledga  He  did  not  however  confine  himself  to  the  museum,  for 
he  was  in  the  strict  «ense  of  the  word  a  lover  of  nature,  and  studied 
natural  history  extensively  in  the  field.  Nor  did  he  confine  himself 
to  one  department — minerals,  plants,  and  animals,  all  laid  claim  to  his 
atteotion,  and  he  possessed  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  each  to  make 
considerable  contributions  to  the  branches  of  science  which  con- 
template their  study.  On  account  of  his  extensive  knowledge  of 
natural  history  the  University  of  Aberdeen  bestowed  upon  him  the 
degree  of  LL.D.,  and  subsequently  he  was  appointed  Professor  of 
Civil  and  Natural  History  in  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen.  Here  he 
cultivated  natural  history  with  great  ardour,  and  wrote  some  of  his 
moat  valuable  works.  He  died  at  Aberdeen  on  the  5th  of  September 
1852. 

Dr.  MaegUlivray  published  various  papers  on  natural  history 
subjects  in  the  '  Memoirs  of  the  Wemerian  Society,'  the  '  Edinburgh 
New  Philosophical  Journal,'  the  'Reports  of  the  British  Association/ 
and  the  <  Magasine  of  Zoology  and  Botany.'  He  was  also  the  author 
of  several  substantive  works  of  great  value. 

His  labours  in  botany  were  not  so  extensive  as  in  other  departments 
of  natural  history,  be  nevertheless  edited  an  edition  of  Withering's 
'  Arrangement  of  British  Plants,'  and  published  several  lists  of  plants 
illustrative  of  the  distribution  of  the  British  species. 

His  geological  papers  were  numerous,  and  he  published  in  1889  '  A 
Manual  of  Geology,  with  a  Glossary  and  Index.' 

Of  his  various  works  on  zoology,  his  '  History  of  British  Birds,'  in 
three  volumes,  two  of  which  were  published  after  his  death,  is 
undoubtedly  the  most  important  In  this  work  he  has  displayed 
great  power  of  observation,  with  a  skill  in  the  description  of  the 
habits  of  birds  quite  unrivalled.  This  work  is  illustrated  with 
sketches  drawn  by  the  author,  which  display  very  considerable  artistic 
skill.  He  is  also  the  author  of  a  '  History  of  British  Quadrupeds,'  in 
Jurdine's  '  Naturaliat's  Library.'  In  1843  he  published  *  A  History  of 
the  Mollosoous  Animals  of  the  counties  of  Aberdeen,  Kincardine,  and 
Ban£'  He  also  produced  a  '  Conchologist's  Text-Book,'  which  has 
gone  through  a  large  number  of  editions. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  he  had  prepared  for  the  press  a  volume 
on  the  '  Natural  History  of  Dee-Side,'  which  consisted  of  an  account 
of  a  personal  tour  up  the  valley  and  among  the  mountains  of  Dee- 
Side.  It  also  contained  sketched  of  the  geology,  botany,  and  aoology 
of  the  district,  with  lists  of  the  minerals,  plants,  and  animals  of 
Dee-Side.  As  this  work  could  hardly  be  expected  to  meet  with  a 
remunerative  sale  the  family  declined  to  publish  it,  and  the  existence 
of  the  manuscript  having  been  made  known  to  the  Queen  of  England 
she  generously  purchased  it  of  the  family,  and  the  work  has  since 
been  publiaheid  by  her  Majesty's  command.  It  forms  a  handsome 
octavo  volume,  illustrated  with  several  woodcuts  of  the  scenery  of 
the  district,  and  contains  a  carefully  executed  map  of  the  district  of 
the  river  Dee,  in  which  the  geology  of  the  valley  and  mountains  is 
laid  do^ta.  This  work  was  printed  for  private  circulation,  and  was 
very  liberally  presented  to  the  naturalists,  natural  history  societies, 
and  public  libraries  of  Great  Britain  by  His  Koyal  Highness  Prince 
Albert 

Dr.  Macgillivray  left  behind  him  a  large  family.  His  eldest  son, 
Mr.  John  Macgillivray,  accompanied  Captain  Stanley  in  the  voyage  of 
the  Rattlesni^e,  and  published  an  account  of  the  voyage  on  his  return. 
He  has  also  published  several  papers  on  various  departments  of 
natural  history. 

The  following  estimate  of  his  character  appeared  in  a  notice  of  his 
<  British  Birds '  in  the  <  Athenaeum '  for  1852  :— 

''Dr.  lia<^gillivray  was  a  naturalist,  and  one  of  no  mean  order. 
Had  he  confined  his  attention  to  a  few  of  the  subjects  of  the  Vast 
field  over  which  he  laboured  with  unwearied  industry  through  a  long 
life,  he  would  perhaps  have  attained  a  yet  higher  position  as  a  man  of 
science  than  tliat  which  ]ie  reached.  Whilst  in  the  fields,  on  the 
mountains,  or  by  the  searshore,  he  had  an  eye  to  every  natural  object 
that  surrounded  him,  and  the  interest  with  which  he  regarded  them 
is  expressed  in  the  numerous  papers  and  works  which  he  has  written 
on  botany,  geology,  and  Ecology.  Though  a  list  of  Dr.  Macgillivray's 
works  would  alone  occupy  a  large  space,  yet  he  was  not  a  man  of  the 
closet  Though  one  of  the  most  diligent  of  compibrs,  he  was  a 
laborious  original  investigator.  Whilst  he  lived  by  naturid  history  as 
a  profession,  he  pursued  it  as  a  science,  and  in  return  for  the  scanty 
means  which  it  afforded  towards  the  necessities  of  existence,  he  ren- 
dered a  laige  amoimt  of  observation  made  with  great  labour  and 
self-sacrifice.  Although  naturally  an  amiable  man,  he  has  frequently 
in  his  works — as  is  often  the  case  with  self-educated  men  of  an  ardent 
character — expressed  himself  strongly  on  the  views  of  others,  and  in 
this  way  he  made  many  enemies  during  his  life.     Now  that  the 
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grave  has  closed  over  him,  even  those  with  whom  he  most  differed 
will  look  back  on  his  career  only  to  admire." 

MACHIAVE'LLI,  NICCOLO',  was  bom  at  Florence  in  1469,  of  an 
old  though  not  wealthy  family  of  that  republia  Having  received  a 
liberal  education,  he  was  employed  in  the  office  of  Maroello  Adriani, 
chancellor  of  the  community  of  Florence,  and  afterwards,  when  twenty- 
nine  years  of  age,  he  was  made  secretary  of  the  "Ten,"  a  board 
entrusted  with  &e  management  of  foreign  afiairs  and  diplomatic 
negociations.  Machiavelli's  abilities  and  penetration  being  soon  per* 
oeived  by  his  superiors,  he  was  successively  employed  on  many  and 
some  very  important  missions.  The  first  was  in  1498,  to  /acopo 
Appiani,  lord  of  Piombino,  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  him  to  join 
the  Florentine  troops  which  were  bedegiog  Pisa,  whilst  their  gen** ral 
Yitelli  was  defending  the  Florentine  territory  against  the  Venetians, 
who,  joined  to  the  emigrant  partisans  of  the  Medici,  were  making 
incursions  from  the  borders  of  Romagna.  In  the  following  year  1799, 
Maohiavelli  was  sent  to  Catherine  Sforxa,  coantess  of  Forli,  in  order 
to  make  arrangements  with  her  son  Ottaviano  to  engage  as  a  con- 
dottiero  in  the  serrice  of  the  republia  The  instructions  given  by  the 
Ten  to  Maohiavelli  for  each  of  his  missions,  and  his  letters  or  reports 
to  them  written  during  the  course  of  his  negociations,  have  been  pub- 
lished, at  least  in  great  part,  and  they  oocypy  volumes  iv.  and  v.  of 
the  4to  edition  of  his  works  (Florence,  1782).  They  are  most  curious 
and  valuable  documents  for  the  history  of  th^  times,  and  they  are 
also  most  useful  for  the  underdtanding  of  fiCaehiaveili's  politiod  and 
historical  works  which  he  wrote  later  m  lifeu  Many  letters  however, 
and  some  of  great  importanoe,  written  to  or  by  Maohiavelli,  remain 
still  inedited.  (Valdry, '  Voyages  en  Italie ; '  Avenel,  three  articles  on 
the  French  translation  of  the  works  of  Machiavelli  by  P^ri^  which 
appeared  in  vola  41  and  42  of  the  '  R^vue  Encyolop^que.') 

In  1500  Maohiavelli  was  sent  as  a  commissioner  to  the  Florentine 
camp  before  Pisa.  He  was  present  at  the  arrival  of  a  body  of  French 
and  Swiss  auxiliary  troops  imder  De  Beaumont,  sent  by  Louis  XII., 
who  had  just  reconquered  Lombardy  and  had  formed  an  alliance  with 
Florence,  Dissensions  however  arose  between  the  allies  concerning 
the  pay  of  the  auxiliaries.  The  Swiss  mutinied,  and  insulted  Luca 
degli  Albiszi,  one  of  the  Florentine  oommissioners ;  and  the  French 
abandoned  the  attack  against  Pisa,  throwing  aU  the  blame  upon  the 
Florentines,  and  took  possession  of  Pietrasanta,  of  Massa  and  Carrara, 
and  other  districts  belonging  either  to  Florenoe  or  its  allies.  This 
was  an  anxious  period  for  Florence;,  which  saw  itself  entirely  at  the 
mercy  of  France,  while  it  was  threatened  on  the  other  side  by  Cesare 
Borgia,  then  the  terror  of  central  Italy,  who,  supported  by  his  father 
Pope  Alexander  VL,  and  also  by  the  French,  was  making  himself  master 
of  Romagna  by  force  or  treachery,  and  threatening  Florence,  wbere 
he  wished  to  re-establish  the  Medici.  [Boboia,  Cesarb.]  In  July 
1600,  Maohiavelli  was  despatched  to  France  in  order  to  explain  to 
Louis  XII.  the  untoward  oocurrenoes  at  Pisa,  to  endeavour  to  keep  the 
king,  or  rather  his  all-powerful  minister  Cardinal  d'Amboise,  arch- 
bishop of  Rouen,  in  a  friendly  disposition  towards  Florenoe,  and  thus 
screen  the  republic  from  the  ambition  of  Borgia.  This  was  a  very 
delicate  mission.  The  French  king  and  minister  were  prejudiced 
against  the  Florentines ;  they  had  an  interest  in  favouring  thjs  Borgias, 
and  they  were  also  instigated  against  Florence  by  Trivulaio,  Beauojont, 
and  other  persons  of  infiuence  at  the  French  court  Machiavelli's 
mission  to  France  lasted  till  January  1501.  He  followed  the  French 
court  to  Melun,  Blois,  Nantes,  and  other  places,  and  by  dint  of  much 
skilful  management,  of  fair  promises  and  professions,  and  of  timely 
suggestions,  he  left  Louis  better  disposed  towards  Florenoe  than  he  had 
found  him,  and  made  him  watchful  and  jealous  of  the  movements  of 
Cesare  Borgia.  This  jealousy  of  the  French  king  proved  the  salvation 
of  the  republic  a  few  months  after,  when  the  ferocious  and  unprin- 
cipled Borgia  entered  Tuscany  with  8000  men,  and  encamped  a  few 
miles  from  Florence.  The  dtisens  showed  firmness,  and  in  the  mean- 
time letters  came  from  the  French  king  forbidding  Borgia  from 
molesting  the  republia  A  convention  was  concluded  in  May  1501, 
between  Florence  and  Borgia,  by  which  the  latter,  after  receiving  a 
sum  of  money,  went  his  way  to  Piombino,  and  left  the  Florentine 
territory  after  committing  many  depredations.  But  in  the  following 
year  Borgia,  having  returned  to  Romagna,  drove  away  Ouidobaldo, 
duke  of  Urbino,  and  took  possession  of  Camerino,  whose  lord  Qiulio 
Varano,  he  caused  to  be  strangled  with  his  three  young  sons,  while 
his  subordinate  Vitellozzo  Vitelli  supported  the  revolt  of  Arezzo, 
Cortona,  the  Val  di  Chiana^  and  other  districts  against  Florence,  and 
in  favour  of  the  Medici  Here  again  the  French  interfered,  and 
ViteUi,  who  began  to  be  alarmed  at  the  cruelty  of  Borgia,  entered 
into  an  agreement  with  the  French  and  with  Florence,  by  which 
Arezzo  and  other  towns  were  restored  in  August  1502.  On  this 
occasion  Machiavelli,  being  requested  by  the  government,  wrote  his 
opinion  concerning  the  mauuer  in  which  the  revolted  districts  ought 
to  be  treated :  **  Sul  metodo  di  trattore  i  popoli  di  Val  di  Chiana." 
Quoting  the  opinion  of  L.  Furius  Camillus  afcer  the  subjugation  of 
Latium,  and  the  conduct  of  the  Roman  senate  towards  the  Latin 
cities,  he  advised  moderation  in  the  present  instance,  except  towards 
Arezzo,  which  he  compared  to  VeUtns,  and  advised  to  be  treated 
accordingly. 

In  September  of  the  same  year,  1502,  the  Florentines,  slarmed  ab 
the  dangers  by  whioh  they  were  encompassed,  saw  the  necessity  g| 
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giving  greater  stability  to  their  esecutiyey  by  appointing  a  gonfalonidre 
perpetuo,  a  kind  of  dictator  for  life.  They  choae  for  this  office  Piero 
Soderinii  a  man  upright  and  disinterested,  and  without  children,  and 
therefore  less  likely  to  excite  suspioionB  or  jealousy.  About  the  same 
time  Machiavelli  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  Duke  YalentinOf  the 
formidable  Borgia,  who  was  then  at  Imola  in  Romagna.  Borgia  had 
jnst  returned  from  Lombardy,  from  an .  interview  with  Louis  XIL, 
in  which  he  endeavoured  to  dear  himself  from  the  charge  of  having 
countenanced  the  insurrection  against  Florence,  and  moreover  to 
obtain  assistance  from  the  French  king  for  the  purpose  of  subduing 
Bologna,  which  he  intended  to  make  the  capital  of  his  duchy. 

During  his  absence  in  Lombardy,  his  own  friends  and  former  col- 
leagues, Vitellozzo  Yitelli,  Baglioni  of  Perugia,  the  Orsini,  and 
Oliverotto  da  Fermo,  alarmed  at  the  increasing  ambition  and  cruelty 
of  Borgia,  determined  to  forsake  him,  and  entered  into  a  secret  league 
with  &ntivoglio  of  Bologna  and  Petruooi  of  Siena,  who  were  his 
declared  enemies.  At  the  same  time  they  invited  the  Florentines  to 
join  them.  But  as  Borgia  was  protected  by  France,  whose  displeasure 
the  Florentines  were  afraid  of  incurring,  they  sent  Machiavelli  to  make 
professions  of  friendship  to  Borgia,  and  at  the  same  time  to  watch 
his  movements,  to  discover  his  real  intentions  (which  was  not  an  easy 
thing,  for  Borgia  was  the  closest  man  of  the  age),  and  to  obtain  some- 
thing ia  return  for  their  friendship.  The  account  of  this  miifsion  is 
extremely  curious.  There  was  deep  dissimulation  on  both  sides : 
Borgia  hated  Florence  as  much  as  the  Florentines  hated  him;  but 
they  were  both  kept  in  check  by  the  fear  of  France,  and  both  Borgia 
and  Machiavelli  made  the  fairest  and  apparently  most  candid  profes- 
sions towards  each  other.  Borgia  even  assumed  a  confidential  tone, 
and  began  to  tell  Machiavelli  of  the  treachery  of  his  former  friends ; 
he  added  that  he  knew  bow  to  deal  with  them,  and  was  only  waiting 
for  his  own  time ;  he  aUo  expatiated  on  his  well*disciplined  forces,  his 
artillery,  and  the  assistance  he  expected  from  France;  and  all  this  in 
order  to  persuade  the  Florentines  of  the  great  value  of  his  friendship, 
and  that  they  should  give  him  a  condotta,  that  is  to  say,  the  chief 
command  in  their  army.  Boi^gia  however  had  to  do  with  a  nego* 
ciator  who,  though  young,  was  a  match  for  him.  "I  answered," 
iajs  Machiavelli,  in  the  2Ist  letter  of  that  mission,  ''that  his 
excellency  the  duke  must  not  be  compared  to  the  generality  of  other 
Italian  lords,  but  that  he  must  be  considered  as  a  new  potentate  in 
Italy,  with  whom  it  is  more  fit  and  becoming  to  make  a  treaty  of 
alliance  than  a  mere  oondotta  or  mercenary  convention.  And  I  added 
that  as  alliances  are  maintained  by  arms,  which  are  'the  only  binding 
security  for  either  party,  your  lordships  (the  magistrates  of  Florence) 
could  not  see  what  security  there  would  be  for  them  if  three-fourths 
or  three-fifths  of  your  forces  were  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  duke." 
Still  the  negooiations  went  on  about  the  condotta,  whilst  Borgia  was 
meditating  another  stroke  of  his  usual  policy.  Machiavelli  had  a 
foretaste  of  it  at  Cesena,  where  a  certain  Kimino,  a  confidential  agent 
of  Borgia,  and,  as  such,  hateful  to  the  people,  was  suddenly  arrested 
by  order  of  his  master,  and  the  next  morning  (on  the  26th  of 
December)  was  found  in  the  middle  of  the  square  cut  into  two  pieces : 
"Such,"  says  Machiavelli,  "has  been  the  duke's  pleasure,  for  he 
wishes  to  show  that  he  can  do  and  undo  his  own  men  as  he  thinks 
proper."  On  the  last  day  of  Deoember,  Borgia,  followed  by  Machia- 
velli, marched  with  his  troops  to  Siaigagiia,  where  the  Orsini, 
VitelloKZO,  and  Oliverotto  were  waiting  for  him,  to  have  a  conference 
and  settle  matteiB.  As  soon  as  his  troops  had  entered  the  town  he 
arrested  those  chiefs,  strangled  two  of  them  that  very  night,  and  kept 
the  Orsini  in  prison  until  he  heard  that  his  father,  the  pope,  had 
secured  the  person  of  their  relative  Cardinal  Orsini  at  Rome,  after 
which  they  also  were  put  to  death.  On  that  very  night  Borgia  sent  for 
Machiavelli,  and  said  that  he  had  done  a  great  service  to  Florence  in 
riddiog  the  world  of  those  men  who  were  the  sowers  of  discord.  He 
then  expressed  his  wish  to  attack  Siena  and  revenge  himself  on 
Petrucoi;  but  the  Florentines^  being  cautioned  by  Machiavelli,  took 
measures  to  thwart  his  plans,  and  Petrucci  was  saved.  Machiavelli 
returned  to  Floreuoe  in  January  1503,  after  three  eventful  months 
passed  in  the  court  and  camp  of  Borgia,  which  was  the  most  complete 
school  of  that  policy  which  he  afterwards  illuBtrated  in  his  treatise 
'  Del  Principe.'  Hia  letters  (fifty-two  in  number)  written  during  that 
mission  have  a  certain  dramatic  character  which  awakens  feelings  of 
surprise,  terrorj  and  intense  curiosity.  Machiavelli  wrote  also  a 
detached  report  of  the  Sinigaglia  tragedy  :  'Descrizione  del  modo 
tenuto  dal  Duca  Valentino  per  ammazzare  Vitellozzo  Vitelli,  Oliverotto 
da  Fermo,  il  Sigr.  Pagolo  e  il  Duca  di  Qravina  Orsini'  He  obtained 
one  thing  from  Borgia  by  this  mission,  a  free  passage  through 
Romagna  to  all  Florentine  travellers  and  merchants,  and  their  goods 
and  other  property. 

In  August  of  that  same  year  1503,  Alexander  VI.  died,  and  his 
successor,  Pius  III.,  died  a  few  days  after.  A  new  conclave  being 
assembled  in  October,  the  Florentines  sent  Machiavelli  to  Home,  where 
he  was  present  at  the  election  of  JuUus  IL,  and  soon  after  witnessed 
the  fall  of  Cesare  Borgia,  who  was  arrested  at  Ostia  by  order  of  the 
pope,  and  all  his  ill-gotten  dominions  were  taken  from  him.  His 
troops,  in  psssing  through  Tuscany,  were  disarmed  and  disbanded 
agreeably  to  Machiavelli's  secret  advice. 

In  January,  1504,  Machiavelli  was  sent  to  France  to  rouse  Louis  XII. 
to  the  danger  threatening  both  Florence  and  the  state  of  Milan  from 


the  Spaniards,  who  were  advancing  from  Naples  towards  North  Italy. 
The  truce  between  France  and  Spain  put  an  end  to  this  mission. 
After  several  minor  missions  to  Piombioo,  to  Baglioni  of  Perugia, 
Petrucci  of  Siena,  and  the  Duke  of  Mantua,  Machiavelli  was  sent,  in 
August  1506,  to  Pope  Julius  IL,  whom  he  met  on  his  maroh  to  dis- 
possess Baglioni  of  Perugia  and  Bentivoglio  of  Bologna,  whither  the 
Florentine  envoy  followed  him,  and  returned  in  October.  ('  Opere 
di  Machiavelli :  Legasione  seoonda  alia  Cofte  di  Roma.')  He  then 
wrote  'Provvisione  per  istitnire  Milisie  Nasionali  nella  Republica 
Fiorentina.'  He  had  slways  blamed  the  employment  of  mercenary 
troops  and  oondottieri,  which  was  an  old  eustom  of  the  Florentines. 

In  Deoember  1507,  Machiavelli  was  sent  to  the  Emperor  Maximilian 
in  Qermany,  who  hail  signified  hia  intention  of  going  to  Italy  to  be 
crowned,  and  had  demanded  money  of  the  Florentines.  He  proceeded 
by  Qeneva  and  Constance,  where,  finding  that  the  emperor  had  moved 
southwards  by  the  Tyrol,  he  followed  him  to  Bolzano.  The  Venetiana 
however  opposed  the  passage  of  Maximilian,  and  Machiavelli  returned 
to  Florence  in  June  1508.  On  his  return  he  wrote  several  reports  on 
the  affairs  of  Qermany,  besides  the  letters  whioh  he  had  sent  home  during 
his  mission.  '  Rapporto  suUe  cose  di  La  Magna ; '  '  Disoorso  sopra  le 
cose  dell'  Alemagna; '  'Ritratti  di  Lamagna.'  In  February  1509,  he 
was  sent  to  the  camp  before  Pisa,  whioh  was  again  besieged  by  the 
Florentines,  and  he  thence  addressed  a  report  on  the  state  of  affiiirs 
'  Disoorso  fatto  al  Magistrato  dei  Dieci  suUe  cose  di  Pisa,'  In  June  of 
that  year  Pisa  surrendered,  through  famine. 

In  July  1510  Machiavelli  was  sent  to  France  a  third  time.  The 
Cardinal  d'Amboise  was  lately  dead.  The  object  of  this  mission  was 
to  encourage  the  French  court  to  maintain  the  allianoe  with  the 
pope  and  the  emperor  against  the  Venetians  (the  league  of  Cambrai), 
and  to  induce  Louis  to  prevent  the  Swiss  from  enlisting  in  great 
numbers  in  the  service  of  the  pope,  for  fear  that  Julius,  feeling  himself 
independent,  should  take  some  new  whim  into  hia  head.  And  this  in 
reality  happened  soon  after;  for,  while  Machiavelli  was  in  France, 
Julius  formed  a  league  to  drive  the  French  out  of  Italy.  The  letters 
of  this  mission  are  very  important.  The  audiences  of  Louis  to  Machia- 
velli, and  the  conferences  of  the  latter  with  the  cardinal  of  Paris,  the 
chancellor  of  France,  and  others,  and  his  reflections  on  the  pope,  on 
the  projects  of  Louis,  on  the  proposal  made  by  the  Emperor  Maximilian 
to  Louis,  of  dividing  Italy  between  them,  which  Louis  refused  to 
acoede  to,  are  extremely  interesting.  Machiavelli  returned  to  Florence 
in  September  1510,  having  consolidated  the  allianoe  of  Florence  with 
France. 

On  his  return  he  wrote  his  second  'Deoennale,'  or  short  chronicle, 
in  terza  rima.  The  first  'Decennale'  went  as  far  as  1504,  after  the 
fall  of  the  Borgia?.  The  second  '  Decennalo '  comes  down  only  to  the 
year  1510,  but  Machiavelli  intended  to  complete  it  till  1514.  In 
September  1511  he  was  sent  again  to  France,  concerning  the  council 
which  assembled  at  Pisa,  by  order  of  Louis  XIL,  to  try  and  depose 
Pope  Julius,  which  council  however  broke  up  without  effecting  any- 
thing. Machiavelli  fell  ill,  and  soon  returned  home.  In  1512  the 
battle  of  Ravenna  was  fought,  Gaston  de  Foix  was  killed,  and  the 
French  lost  Italy.  Julius,  who  was  irritated  against  Florence  for 
having  sided  with  the  French,  engaged  the  Spanish  viceroy  of  Naples 
to  send  a  body  of  troops  against  it,  and  re-establish  the  Medici  by 
force.    -The  catastrophe  took  place  soon  after. 

In  September  1512,  when  Qiuliano  and  Giovanni  de'  Medici,  the  sons 
of  Lorenzo,  re-entered  Florence  by  means  of  the  Spanish  infantry,  and 
overthrew  the  popular  government,  the  gonfaloni^re  fioderini  made  his 
escape,  and  the  secretary  Machiavelli,  with  others  of  the  popular  party, 
was  dismissed  from  office,  and  banished  for  a  time  from  the  city.  In 
the  following  year  a  oonspiracy  was  discovered  against  the  Medici,  in 
which  Machiavelli  was  accused  of  having  participated ;  being  arrested 
in  Februazy  1518,  he  was  put  to  the  torture,  whioh  was  the  usual 
means  then  employed  under  all  the  governments  of  Florence  and  of 
Italy,  of  examining  persons  accused  of  state  crimes.  He  however 
maintained  that  he  had  nothing  to  confess.  From  his  prison  of  Le 
Stinche  he  wrote  a  sonnet  to  Giuliano  de'  Medici,  who  was  then 
governor  of  Florence,  his  brother  Giovanni  having  gone  to  the  conclave 
at  Rome,  where  he  was  elected  pope  by  the  name  of  Leo  X.  The 
sonnet,  which  is  half  sad,  half  humorous,  describing  his  sufferings,  his 
own  torture,  the  annoyance  of  hearing  the  screams  of  the  other 
prisoners,  and  the  threats  he  had  of  being  hanged,  is  given  by  Artaud 
in  his  biography,  entitled  'Machiavel,  son  G^nie  et  sea  Erreurs,' 
2  vols.  Svo,  Paris,  1833.  He  was  soon  after  released,  in  contiequeuce  of 
a  pardon  sent  from  Rome  by  Leo  X.  to  alt  those  concerned  in  the 
conspiracy.  Before  however  the  pardon  arrived,  two  of  them,  Pietro 
Boscoh  and  Agostino  Capponi,  had  been  executed. 

Machiavelli  now  withdrew  for  several  yean  from  public  life^  and 
retired  to  his  country-house  at  San  Casciano,  about  eight  miles  from 
Florence.  During  this  retirement  he  wrote  his  discourses  upon  Livy, 
his  books  on  the  art  of  war,  and  his  'Principe^'  The  book  *Del 
Prindpe,'  or  'De  Principatibus,'  for  that  was  the  original  title,  was 
not  intended  for  pubUcation;  it  was  written  by  the  author  for  the 
private  perusal  first  of  Giuliano,  and  then  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici, 
afterwards  duke  of  Urbino,  son  of  Piero  and  grandson  of  Lorenzo 
the  Magnificent,  who  was  appointed  by  Leo  X.  governor  of  Florence^ 
his  uncle  Giuliano  having  removed  to  Rome.  Maoliiavelli,  in  a  letter 
discovered  only  in  1810,  and  addressed  to  his  friend  Vettori,  then  at 
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Borne,  10th  of  December  1518,  after  humorously  deecribiDg  his  mode 
of  life  in  the  country,  mentions  this  treatise  on  which  he  was  then 
engaged,  and  tells  him  that  he  wishes  to  show  to  the  Medici  **  that 
he  had  not  spent  the  15  years  in  which  he  had  studied  the  art  of 
government  in  sleeping  or  playing,  so  that  they  might  think  of  em- 
ploying  a  man  who  had  acquired  experience  at  the  expense  of  others ;" 
and  he  adds,  "  I  wish  that  these  signori  Medici  would  employ  me, 
were  it  only  in  rolling  a  stone.  They  ought  not  to  doubt  my  fidelity. 
My  poverty  is  a  testimony  of  it"  These  expressions  show  clearly 
enough  that  Machiavelli's  object  in  writing  the  'Principe'  was  to 
recommend  himself  to  the  Medici  All  the  ingenious  surmises  of  later 
critics  about  his  wishing  to  render  absolute  princes  odious  to  the 
people,  or  to  induce  the  Medici,  by  following  his  precepts,  to  render 
themselves  insupportable  and  thus  bring  about  their  own  fall  and  the 
restoration  of  the  republic,  are  completely  overthrown.  MacMavelli 
saw  clearly  enough  that  the  Medici  were  too  firmly  seated  at  Florence 
to  be  dislodged,  and  although  he  was  himself  partial  to  a  rational 
system  of  civil  liberty,  if  consistent  with  a  strong  government,  he  was 
still  more  attached  to  the  national  honour  and  independence  of  his 
country;  and  what  he  dreaded  most  was,  that,  through  some  rash 
ebullitions  of  party  spirit,  foreigners  might  be  enabled  to  interfere  and 
enslave  Florence,  as  they  had  enslaved  Lombardy  and  Naples.  At 
the  end  of  his  '  Principe '  (eh.  xxv.)  he  displays  this  feeling  with  great 
energy,  in  a  passage  which  explains  sufficiently  that  MacMavelli  wrote 
his  *  Principe '  to  please  the  Medici  and  to  encourage  them  in  their 
views  of  Italian  dominion. 

Machiavelli  says,  at  the  beginning  of  his  treatise  (o.  2),  that  he 
does  not  intend  to  treat  of  republics,  of  which  he  had  spoken  in 
former  works,  nor  of  hereditary  principalities,  because  these  are  by 
precedent  and  custom  firm  and  secure ;  but  he  intends  to  treat  of 
what  he  styles  mixed  principalities;  that  is  to  say,  where  a  new  ruler 
or  prince  takes  possession  of  a  country,  in  which  he  must  necessarily 
have  many  enemies.  He  illustrates,  by  examples  from  ancient  and 
modem  history,  how  a  new  ruler  can  secure  himself  in  his  recently 
acquired  possessions.  In  the  7th  chapter  he  gives  a  sketch  of  the 
method  pursued  by  Cesare  Borgia,  whose  political  art  he  extols.  The 
8th  chapter  treats  of  those  who  usurp  the  government  of  their  own 
country,  and  he  instances  Oliverotto,  the  petty  tyrant  of  Fermo, 
who  after  one  year  of  usurped  power  fell  by  the  arte  of  a  greater  and 
more  able  tyrant,  Cesare  Borgia.  The  9th  chapter  treats  of  those  new 
princes  who,  without  any  criminal  violence,  but  with  the  consent  of  j 
their  countrymen,  have  risen  to  the  supreme  power.  Chapter  10  treats 
of  the  strength  of  the  various  principalities.  Chapter  11  concerns 
ecclesiastical  states,  and  especially  that  of  Rome.  Chapters  12, 18, 14, 
treat  of  the  military  force,  mercenary,  auxiliary,  and  native,  showing 
the  danger  of  relying  upon  the  first  two  species  of  troops  Chapter  15 
treats  of  the  things  which  bring  to  princes  praise  or  blame.  Chapter  16 
of  liberality  and  parsimony.  Chapter  17  of  cruelty  and  clemency, 
and  whether  it  is  better  to  be  loved  than  feared.  He  says  the  sove- 
reisrn  should  be  feared  without  being  hated,  and  with  this  view  he 
ought  to  abstain  from  touching  the  women  and  the  property  of  his 
subjects ;  and  he  repeats,  that  even  in  cases  of  punishment  for  treason, 
he  ought  not  to  resort  to  confiscation,  "  because  men  sooner  forget 
the  death  of  their  father  than  the  loss  of  their  patrimony."  The 
18th  chapter,  which  has  been  considered  as  the  most  obnoxious,  is  in 
answer  to  the  question,  **  In  what  manner  ought  a  prince  to  keep 
faith  ?"  Machiavelli  begins  by  observing  that  everybody  knows  how 
laudable  it  is  for  a  prince  to  keep  his  faith,  and  to  live  with  integrity 
and  not  to  practise  craft :  but  yet,  he  adds,  we  have  seen  in  our  own 
times  that  those  princes  who  have  cared  little  about  faith  and  have 
known  how  to  deoelve  mankind  have  eSSaoted  great  things.  There  are 
two  ways  of  ruling,  one  by  the  laws  and  the  other  by  force  :  the  former 
is  proper  for  men,  the  other  for  beasts ;  but  as  the  former  is  not  always 
Butficient,  one  must  resort  to  the  second,  and  adopt  the  ways  both  of 
the  lion  and  of  the  fox.  If  all  men  were  good,  tUs  lesson  were  not 
good ;  but  as  they  are  bad,  and  would  not  keep  faith  with  you,  you 
must  not  keep  faith  with  them.  And  then  he  cites  the  example  of 
Alexander  YI.,  who  did  nothing  else  but  deceive  men,  and  never 
thought  of  any  oUier  means,  always  confirming  his  promises  with  the 
most  solemn  oaths,  and  always  succeeding  in  deoeiving  others.  In 
chapter  19  Machiavelli,  among  other  things,  praises  the  institutions  of 
the  kingdom  of  Franco  at  that  time ;  and  he  approves  of  the  parlia- 
ment as  a  check  upon  the  nobility.  Chapter  20  speaks  of  fortresses, 
of  factions,  of  the  balance  to  be  kept  between  various  parties  in  the 
state.  He  says  the  best  fortification  for  a  prince  is  to  be  liked  by  his 
people.  Chapter  21  is  entitled, '  How  is  a  Prince  to  conduct  himself 
i  2.  order  to  acquire  reputation  f '  and  the  author  adduces  the  example 
of  Ferdinand  the  Catholia  Chapter  22  treats  of  the  secretaries  of 
princes.  23,  That  flattei-ers  ought  to  be  shimned.  24,  Why  and  how 
have  the  Italian  princes  lost  their  states  f  25,  That  fortune  has  a 
great  share  in  human  affairs,  and  how  we  can  resist  its  influence. 
26,  Exhortation  to  deliver  Italy  from  the  barbarians.  Had  Machia- 
velli written  his  book  in  the  form  of  a  commentary  upon  history, 
instead  of  adopting  a  didactic  style,  all  that  he  sayi  would  be  no  more 
than  matter  of  fact,  for  it  was  openly  practised  in  his  age,  and  had 
been  practised  long  before  him.  Moral  considerations  are  of  oourse 
totally  out  of  the  question  in  such  a  work.  But  even  in  its  didactic 
form,  moet  of  ita  precepts  were  not  new.    Gillea  Oolonno  (Prater 


^gidius  Romanus},an  Austin  friar,  preoeptor  to  Philippe  le  Bel,  wrote 
for  the  instruction  of  his  pupil  a  treatise,  *  De  Regimine  Principum,' 
afterwards  printed  at  Venice  in  1473,  and  translated  int^  Spanish 
under  the  title  of  *  Reglmiento  de  los  Prinoipes,'  for  the  instruction  of 


of  Comines,  and  in  the  '  Politic '  of  Aristotle. 

The  *  Principe'  was  first  published,  after  Machiavelli's  death,  at 
Rome  in  1532,  with  the  permission  of  Clement  VII.  The  *  Legazioni,' 
or  letters  of  the  political  missions  of  Machiavelli,  which  are  the  key 
to  his  *  Principe,'  were  not  made  public  till  the  middle  of  the  last 
century. 

In  1516  Machiavelli  wrote  his  'Discorsi  sulla  prima  Deca  di  Tito 
Livio,'  or  commentary  on  the  first  ten  books  of  Livy,  which  are  still 
much  admired.  After  the  death  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  in  1519, 
Cardinal  Qiulio  having  become  governor  of  Florence,  both  he  and 
Leo  X.  seem  to  have  remembered  Machiavelli,  and  it  was  at  Leo's 
request  that  he  wrote  a  '  Discorso  sopra  Riformare  lo  stato  di  Firense/ 
which  was  a  plan  of  a  new  constitution  for  that  state. 

After  1621  Machiavelli  was  again  employed  on  various  missions. 
He  was  sent  once  to  Venice,  in  1525,  and  several  times  to  his  friend 
Guicciardini,  who  was  governor,  first  of  Modena,  and  then  of  Parma, 
for  the  pope.  This  was  the  time  when  Pope  Clement  VII.  and  the 
French  were  allied  against  Charles  V.,  and  when  the  Imperial  army 
under  Bourbon  was  threatening  to  cross  the  Apennines,  no  one  knew 
whether  to  fall  upon  Tuscany  or  upon  Rome.  Machiavelli  was  sent 
to  Parma  to  spy  their  motions.  He  returned  to  Florence  in  May 
1527,  after  Bourbon's  army  had  gone  to  Rome.  Being  unwell  in  the 
stomach,  he  took  some  medicine  of  his  own,  upon  which  he  grtiw  worse^ 
and  died,  after  receiving  the  sacrament,  on  the  22nd  June,  at  the  age 
of  fifty-eight,  A  letter  of  one  of  his  sons  describes  the  particulars  of 
his  death.  He  lef b  five  children  by  his  wife  Marietta  Corsini,  but  little 
or  no  fortune.  He  was  buried  in  the  family  vault  in  the  church 
of  Santa  Croce :  but  it  was  only  in  1787  that  a  monument  was  raised 
to  his  memory,  through  the  exertions  and  liberality  of  Earl  Cowpcr. 

The  other  works  of  Machiavelli,  not  mentioned  above,  are — '  Storie 
Florentine,'  which  he  presented  to  Clement  VIL  in  1525,  and  which 
came  down  to  the  death  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  in  1492.  They 
rank  among  the  best  works  on  Italian  history.  The  style  of  Maqhia- 
velli  is  remarkably  nervous,  concise,  and  comprehensive,  and  very 
different  from  that  of  his  contemporary  (and,  it  may  be  said,  con- 
tinuator)  GuicciardinL  Machiavelli  has  left  fragments  which  bring 
down  the  history  of  Florence  to  1499 ;  2,  'La  Mandragora '  and  '  La 
Clizia,'  two  comedies;  8,  'L*Asino  d'Oro,'  an  imitation  of  the  *  Golden 
Ass'  of  Apuleius;  4,  'Vita  dl  Castruccio  Castracani,*  incomplete; 
6, '  Sommario  delle  cose  di  Lucca,'  which  is  a  political  and  statistical 
account  of  that  republic;  6,  'Sette  libri  deli'  Arte  della  Gaerra,' 
which  were  highly  esteemed  by  Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia  and 
other  competent  judges;  7,  '  iJiscorsose  la  Lin:{ua  di  Dante,  Boccaccio, 
e  Petrarca,  debba  chiamarsi  Italiana,  Toscana,  o  Fiorentina ; '  besides 
minor  productions  and  a  multitude  of  letters.  The  be^it  editions  of 
his  works  collectively  are  those  of  Florence,  1783,  6  vols.  4to;  1796, 
8  vols.  8vo ;  and  1818,  10  vols.  8vo. 

MACHIN,  JOHN,  succeeded  Dr.  Torriano  as  professor  of  astronomy 
to  Gresham  College  on  the  16th  of  May  1713.  His  death  is  announced 
in  the  'Gentleman's  Magazine,'  June  7th,  1751,  but  the  date  of  his 
birth  is  unknown.  He  is  the  author  of  a  method  for  determining  the 
quadrature  of  the  circle,  by  means  of  the  known  development  of  an 
arc  accorcuog  to  the  ascending  powers  of  it)  tangent,  which  he  so 
modified  as  to  render  rapidly  convergent.  It  was  however  by  means 
of  Dr.  HaQey's  method  that  he  computed  the  ratio  of  the  circum- 
ference of  the  circle  to  its  diameter  as  far  as  one  hundred  plaoei  of 
decimals.  In  the  'Philosophical  Transactions'  he  wrote — 1,  A  paper 
<0n  the  Curve  of  quickest  Descent,'  xxx.,  1718 ;  2,  *  A  Case  of  Dis- 
tempered Skin,'  xxxvii,  1782 ;  8,  *  Solution  of  Keplei-'s  Problem,'  xL, 
1788.  Besides  the  above,  he  published  a  pamphlet  on  the  '  Laws  of 
the  Moon's  Motion  according  to  Gravity,'  which  was  printed  at  the  end 
of  Motte's  translation  of  Newton's  *  Principia,'  8vo,  1729. 

•  M  ACKAY,  CHARLES,  was  bom  at  Perth.  1812,  but  removed  early 
to  London,  where  he  was  educated.  In  1830  he  was  in  Brussels,  and 
was  there  a  witness  of  the  events  of  the  revolution,  which  separated 
Belgium  from  Holland.  In  1834,  after  having  published  a  small 
volume  of  poems,  he  became  an  assistant  on  the  '  Morning  Chronicle,' 
where  he  continued  for  several  years.  In  1844  he  was  appointed 
editor  of  the  'Argus,'  a  Glasgow  newspaper,  which  situation  ho 
resigned  in  1847,  on  occasion  of  a  dispute  among  the  Liberal  party 
as  to  the  choice  of  a  candidate  to  represent  that  city  in  parliament; 
but  while  resident  there,  in  1848,  the  university  bestowed  on  him 
the  degree  of  LL.D.  In  the  meantime  he  had  produced  several 
works,  and  on  his  retm*n  to  London  devoted  himself  entirely  ta 
literature.  In  1846  he  published  in  Glasgow  a  small  work,  'Educa- 
tion of  the  People,  in  letters  to  Viscount  Morpeth.'  '  Voices  from 
the  Crowd,'  a  collection  of  poems,  which  had  first  appeared  in  the 
'Daily  News;'  and  'Scenery  and  Poetry  of  the  English  Lakes,' 
were  published  in  the  same  year  in  London.  In  1847  he  wrote 
'Voices  from  the  Mountains,'  a  small  volume  of  poema.  In  184S 
appeared  '  Town  Lyrics,  and  other  Poems.'    In  1840  appeared  '  Tho 
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Bottle,'  a  poem  to  illustrate  Geoif^  Craikehank's  celebrated  etohings, 
with  '  The  Drunkard/  a  lupplement.  In  1849,  in  conjunction  with 
Mr.  Coolie  Taylor,  ho  produced  'The  World  as  it  is,  a  System  of 
Modem  Qeography,'  in  2  vols  4to,  the  third  Tolume  being  furnished 
ny  Mr.  C  Stafford ;  and  edited  <  The  Streets  of  London/  by  J.  T. 
Smith.  In  1850  he  produced  '  Egeria,  or  the  Spirit  of  Nature,  and 
other  poems,'  end  a  romance  entitled  '  Longbeard,  or  the  Revolt  of 
the  Saxons;'  in  1851,  'Memoirs  of  Extraordinary  Delusions;'  in 
1853, '  The  Salamandrine,'  his  longest  poem  ;  in  1856,  '  The  Lump  of 
Gold,  and  other  poemt>/  '  The  Songs  of  the  Brave,' '  Ballads  and  Lyrical 
Poems/ and  'Under  Green  Leaves.'  In  1864  appeared  his  'Studies 
from  the  Antique/  He  also  wrote  '  The  Thames  and  its  Tributaries,' 
a  work  which  is  little  better  than  a  cooipilation.  Mr.  Mackay's  highest 
merit  is  as  a  writf-r  of  Eoogs,  in  which  he  has  succeeded  in  catchiog  and 
reflecting  the  public  feeling;  many  of  his  songs  having  attained  an 
immense  popularity,  particularly  his '  Good  Time  Coming,  Boys/  They 
are  usually  fluent  and  well  adapted  to  the  music,  but  they  often  foster 
prejudices,  though  we  believe  the  writer  is  perfectly  honest  in  the 
adoption  of  the  sentiments  he  inculcates.  For  some  years  he  wrote 
leading  articles  for  'The  Illustrated  News;'  and  hit  songs,  with 
music — the  music  frequently  furnished  by  himself^still  occasionally 
appear  in  that  paper. 

MACKENZIE,  SIR  ALEXANDER,  bom  about  1760,  was  a  native 
of  Iuv«rneas  in  Scotland,  from  which  he  emigrated  to  Canada  when 
a  young  man,  and  there  obtained  a  situation  in  the  counting-house  of 
Mr.  Gregory,  one  of  the  partners  of  the  North-West  Fur  Company. 
He  bad  resided  for  about  eight  years  in  the  service  of  Mr.  Gregory 
at  Fort  Chipewjan,  at  the  head  of  the  Athabasca  Lake,  in  the  savage 
country  to  the  west  of  Hudson's  Bay,  when  the  knowledge  he  haid 
acquired  of  the  country  and  the  people,  and  his  intelligence  and  enter- 
prising character,  determined  his  employers  to  send  him  out  on  an 
exploring  expedition  through  the  regions  lying  to  the  north-west  of 
that  station,  and  conjectured  to  be  bounded  by  the  Arctic  Ocean,  a 
part  of  which  Heame  was  supposed  to  have  seen,  and,  as  is  now  well 
ssc«-rtained,  actually  bad  seen  on  his  visit  to  the  Coppermine  River  in 
1771.  Mackenzie,  attended  by  a  German,  four  Canadians,  and  three 
Indians,  together  with  two  Canadian  and  two  Indian  women,  left  Fort 
Chipewyan  on  the  Srd  of  June  I7b9.  Embarking  in  their  four  canoes 
on  the  Slave  River,  the  party  reached  the  Slave  Lake,  with  which  it 
communicates  by  a  course  of  170  miles,  on  the  9th  of  the  same  month. 
Resting  there  six  days,  during  which  the  ice  somewhat  gave  way,  they 
launched  their  canoes  sgain  on  the  15th,  and  skirting  the  margin  of 
the  lake,  reached  the  entrance  of  the  river  which  flows  from  its 
western  extremity,  and  is  now  called  the  Mackenzie  River,  on  the 
29th.  Mackenzie  pursued  the  north-westward  course  of  this  river, 
with  a  perseverance  and  intrepidity  which  no .  dangers  or  difficulties 
could  subdue,  till  on  the  15th  of  July  it  brought  Mm  to  the  object  of 
his  hopes,  the  great  Northern  Ocean,  in  lat.  69*.  Returning  by  the 
same  route,  the  party  regained  Fort  Chipewyan  on  the  12th  of  Sep- 
tember. On  the  10th  of  October  1792,  Mackenzie  set  out  from  the 
same  point  on  another  adventurous  journey,  the  object  of  which  was 
to  reach  the  Pacific ;  an  attempt,  the  first  made  in  North  America,  in 
which  he  was  also  successful  Proceeding  partiy  by  the  Ungigah  or 
Peace  River,  and  partly  by  land,  after  encountering  still  greater  diffi- 
culties than  on  his  formrr  expedition,  he  reached  the  sea  on  the  23rd 
of  July  1793,  and  returned  in  safety  by  nearly  the  same  route.  Of 
both  bis  journeys  Mackenzie  has  himself  given  a  full  account  in  his 
'Voyages  from  Montreal,  on  the  River  St  Lawrence,  through  the 
Continent  of  North  America,  to  the  Frozen  and  Pacific  Oceans,  in  the 
years  1789  and  1793,'  4to,  Lond,  1801.  The  account  is  preceded  by 
a  general  hiatoiy  of  the  fur  trade  (180  pages),  and  the  volume  u 
embellished  with  a  portrait  of  the  author,  who  soon  after  received  the 
honour  of  knighthood.    He  died  iu  1820. 

MACKENZIE,  SIR  GEORGE,  of  Rosehaugh,  son  of  Simon 
Msckenzie  (brother  of  the  Karl  of  Seaforth)  by  a  daughter  of  Dr. 
Bruce,  principal  of  St  Leonard's  College,  St  Andrews,  was  bom  at 
Dundee  in  1d36,  and  having  finished  hu  grammar  education,  which 
he  did  with  much  applauae,  he  proceeded  to  Bouiges,  *'  the  Athens  of 
Scottish  lawyers,"  as  he  calls  it>  to  study  the  dvil  law.  On  hii  return 
he  pasted  advocate,  Januaiy  1659,  being  then  about  twenty-three 
years  old.  The  next  yesr  he  published  his  '  Aretina,  or  the  Serious 
Romance,'  where,  says  Ruddenum,  he  gives  **  a  very  bright  specimen 
of  his  gay  and  exuberant  genius."  The  year  following  we  find  him 
in  the  important  situation  of  justice-depute,  an  offioe  in  the  nature  of 
an  English  justice  in  eyre,  or  of  assize;  and  in  that  character 
appointed  to  repair  with  his  colleagues  "once  a  week  at  least  to 
Musselburgh  and  Dalkeith,  and  to  tiy  and  judge  such  persons  as 
were  there  or  thereabout  accused  of  witchcraft"  Not  many  yean 
afterwards,  though  at  what  time  is  not  quite  certain,  he  had  the 
honour*  of  knighthood.  In  the  meantime  he  continued  his  litersiy 
labours.  In  1668  hii  '  Religio  Laici,  or  Short  Discourse  upon  several 
Divine  and  Moral  Subiecti^'  appeared;  two  years  afterwards,  lus 
'  Moral  Essay  upon  Solitude,'  in  which  he  exalts  that  state  above 
public  employment  with  all  its  advantages;  and  in  1667,  his  'Moral 
Gallantry,'  a  treatise  in  which  he  attempts  to  establish  the  moral 
duties  on  the  principles  of  honour.  It  wss  shortiy  after  this  time  he 
entered  parliament,  representing  the  county  of  Ross,  where  the  influ- 
enoe  of  bis  family  was  powerful  and  extensive;  and  in  1674  he  was 


appointed  king's  advocate  in  the  room  of  Sir  John  Nuibet  of  Dirleton. 
He  continued  in  the  offioe  till  the  accession  of  King  James,  when  it 
was  given  to  Sir  John  Dalrymple;  but  in  a  sHort  time  he  was  rein- 
state and  continued  in  of&ce  till  the  Revolution.  Previous  to  this 
Isst  event  he  had  published  several  of  lus  legal  works,  and  had  been 
instrumental  in  founding  the  Advocatea'  Library.  It  was  in  1682 
that  this  library  was  founded ;  and  at  its  foundation  he  delivered  an 
inaugurate  oration  setting  forth  its  advantages.  In  1678  he  published 
his  '  Discourae  on  the  Laws  and  Customs  of  Scotland  in  Matters 
CriminaL'  In  1684  he  published  his  '  Inistitutions  of  the  Laws  of 
Sootiand,'  a  concise  and,  generally  speaking,  excellent  compendium 
of  the  law;  and  in  1686  he  published  tus  '  Observations  on  the  Scotch 
Acts.'  He  seems  also  to  have  attempted  the  eatablishment  of  a  chair 
of  law  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  but  was  unsuocessfui  in 
obtaining  that  object. 

After  the  Revolution  Sir  George  retired  to  Oxford,  wh<*re  he  was 
admitted  a  student  on  the  2nd  of  June  1690;  but  he  did  not  live 
long  afterwards  to  enjoy  the  retirement  which  he  had  early  praised 
and  had  now  begun  to  experience.  He  died  on  the  2nd  of  May  1691 ; 
and  after  lying  several  days  in  state  in  the  abbey  of  Holyrood  House^ 
Edinburgh,  his  body  was  conveyed  to  Grey  friars  churchyard,attended  by 
a  procession  consisting  of  the  council,  the  nobility,  the  college  of  justice, 
the  college  of  physicians,  the  university,  the  clergy,  and  many  others. 

Sir  George  was  the  correspondent  of  Dryden  and  other  writers  of 
England;  and  he  was  among  the  first  Sootcbmen  who  wrote  the 
English  language  in  a  style  approaching  to  purity.  But  it  was  as  a 
lawyer,  and  stiU  more  as  an  officer  of  state,  that  he  was  principally 
distinguished ;  and  in  this  last  character  he  received  the  appellation, 
which  will  live  with  his  name,  of  '  The  blood-thirsty  Advocate.' 

MACKENZIE,  HENRT,  was  bom  at  Edinburgh  in  August  1745. 
He  was  the  son  of  Dr.  Joshua  Mackenzie,  a  physician  in  extensive 
practice  and  of  literary  habits.  Hii  mother  belonged  to  an  ancient 
family  in  the  county  of  Nairn.  He  was  educated  at  the  high  school 
and  university  of  his  native  city ;  and  afterwards  he  became  one  of 
the  attorneys  in  the  Scottish  Court  of  Exchequer.  His  professional 
duties,  while  he  held  this  place,  must  have  left  him  abundant  leisure 
for  indulging  his  literary  tastes.  While  in  London  in  1765,  studying 
the  English  practice  in  Exchequer,  he  had  begun  to  write  his  earlieat 
and  best  novel,  '  The  Man  of  Feeling/  which  was  published  anony- 
mously in  1771,  and  for  some  years  was  not  acknowledged  by  the 
author.  In  1788  he  publieJied  his  second  novel,  '  The  Man  of  the 
World:'  and  next  came  'Julia  de  Roubign^,'  his  last  considerable 
work  of  this  dsss.  Meantime  he  had  edited  two  well-known  periodicals 
in  the  manner  of  the  '  Spectator : '  '  The  Mirror,'  which  continued  to 
appear  for  seventeen  months  from  January  1779 ;  and  '  The  Lounger,' 
which,  begun  in  February  1785,  came  to  a  close  about  two  years 
afterwards.  To  the  'Mirror'  Mr.  Mackenzie  contributed  forty-two 
papers;  to  the  'Lounger'  fifty-seven.  Among  these  are  his  smsll 
novels,  such  as  'The  Story  of  La  Roche,'  and  a  kindly  criticism  on 
the  poems,  then  new,  of  Robert  Bums.  The  '  Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Societj  of  Edinburgh '  received  from  him  several  papers ;  and 
one  of  these,  a  memoir  on  German  tragedy,  was  followed  in  1791  by 
a  volume  of  dramatic  translations,  which  was  one  of  the  earliest 
causes  that  drew  the  attention  of  Walter  Scott  to  German  literature. 
The  Highland  Society  likewise  published  in  their  'Transactiona' 
papers  of  Mr.  MadLenzie,  one  of  which  was  his  account  of  the 
Ossianic  Controversy.  In  1793  he  wrote,  for  sn  edition  of  the  works 
of  the  blind  poet  Blacklock,  a  memoir  of  the  author;  and  a  '  Life  of 
John  Home,'  the  author  of  'Douglas,'  which  he  read  to  the  Royal 
Society  of  Edinburgh  in  1812,  was  afterwards  prefixed  to  an  edition 
of  Home's  works,  and  also  published  separately.  Mr.  Mackenzie 
himself  wrote  several  plays,  which  are  more  remarkable  for  refine- 
ment of  feeling,  imsgery,  and  language^  than  for  dramatic  force  or 
effectiveness.  The  collected  edition  of  Ids  works  contains  three  of 
these :  *  The  White  Hypocrite,'  a  comedy,  which  was  once  performed 
at  Covent  Gsrden ;  '  The  Spanish  Father,'  a  trsgedy,  which  Garrick 
had  declined  to  bring  on  the  stsge  on  acoonnt  of  the  harrowing  nature 
of  the  catastrophe;  and  'The  Prince  of  Tunis,'  which  had  been 
acted  at  Edinburgh  with  much  applause  in  1773,  and  printed 
separately  the  same  year. 

Mr.  Mackenzie  wss  likewise  a  political  writer  in  the  Tory  interest 
His  most  elaborate  work  of  this  sort  was  'An  Account  of  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  iht  Parliament  of  1784,'  which  was  revised  and  corrected 
by  Mr.  Pitt's  own  hand ;  and  he  pubUshed  some  anti-jacobin  tracts 
at  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution.  The  merit  of  these  services 
to  the  government^  set  forth  by  his  friends  Lord  Melville  and  Mr. 
George  Rose,  procured  for  him  in  1804  the  place  of  comptroller  of 
taxes  for  Scotland,  an  office  of  large  emolument,  but  considerable 
labour  and  responsibility,  which  he  held  thenceforth  till  hit  death. 

In  1808  he  edited  a  complete  collection  of  hii  literary  work%  in 
eight  octavo  volumes;  and  this  wss  almost  his  Isst  contribution  to 
literature.  Indeed  that  tendency  to  sickly  refinement,  which  charac- 
terised hii  exquisite  novels,  indicated  a  want  of  the  vigour  of  mind 
essential  to  success  in  the  highest  walks  of  literary  invention ;  and 
lus  IB  not  the  only  case  in  which  genius  of  tins  cast  hss  put  forth  all 
its  strength  in  youth,  and  been  overborne  in  nuttore  years  by  the 
realities  of  Ufe.  Accordingly,  for  many  years,  Mr.  Mackenzie's  leisure 
was  spent  either  in  the  society  of  literary  and  other  friends^  or  ia 
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■hooting  and  fiahing,  iports  to  whioh  he  was  partioalarly  attaohed, 
and  whioh  he  punned  as  long  as  his  strength  permitted.  His  old 
age  was  healthy,  cheerful,  and  happy :  a  slight  deafhass  alone  indicated 
the  decay  of  natures  He^  who  had  in  youth  breakfasted  with  Dr. 
Johnson,  and  who  had  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Blair  and  Robertson 
And  Adam  Smith,  lived  to  see  one  generation  after  another,  and  revo- 
lution after  revolution  in  the  phenomena  of  literature.  He  had 
married  the  daughter  of  Sir  LcKlovick  Grant  of  Qraot :  and  by  th&i 
lady  he  had  eleven  children,  oue  of  whom  was  long  a  judge  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Scotland.  Henry  Mackenzie  died  in  Edinburgh  on 
the  14th  of  January  1S31,  being  in  the  eighty-sixth  year  of  his  aga 

MACKINTOSH,  SIR  JAMES,  was  bom  at  Aldourie,  on  the  banks 
of  Loch  NeBB,  seven  miles  from  Inverness,  Scotland,  on  the  24th  of 
October  1765.  His  father,  Captain  John  Mackintosh,  was  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  family  which  had  for  above  two  centuries  possessed  a 
small  estate  called  Kellachie,  which  Sir  James  inherited  from  him. 
His  mother,  origioally  a  Miss  Marjory  Macgillivray,  was  oocnected 
with  several  good  Scottish  families ;  and,  with  her  child,  resided  with 
her  mother  and  sisters  at  a  small  house  called  Ciune,  her  husband  being 
absent  with  hia  regiment  at  Antigua  and  Dublin  for  eight  or  nine  years 
after  the  birth  of  their  child.  Sir  James,  in  his' Autobiographical  Sketch,' 
written  in  India,  says  of  this  period  of  his  life, — "  The  only  infant  in 
a  family  of  several  women,  they  rivalled  each  other  in  kindness  and 
indulgence  towards  me,  and  I  think  I  can  at  this  day  discover  in  my  cha- 
racter many  of  the  effects  of  this  early  education."  In  the  house  of  his 
grandmother  he  foond  the  works  of  the  chief  writers  of  Queen  Anne's 
time,  and  from  them  acquired  a  fondness  for  desultory  readiog,  which 
became  in  later  years  a  confirmed  habitb  From  the  ordinary  day- 
schools  of  Fortrose  he  passed  in  his  fifteenth  year  to  college  at  Aber- 
deen, where  he  remained  from  1780  to  1784,  the  vaoationa  being  passed 
in  the  house  of  his  grandmother. 

At  Aberdeen  Robert  Hall,  who  was  his  senior  by  a  year,  was  his 
fellow-student,  and  Itfackintosh  records  "the  great  influence  which 
Hall's  society  and  conversation  had  on  his  mind."  They  lived  in  the 
same  house,  were  constantly  together,  and  led  each  other  into  contro- 
versies on  the  most  abstruse  points  of  theology  and  metaphysics. 
By  their  fellow-students  they  were  regarded  as  the  intellectoal  leiaderB 
of  the  nuiversity,  and  under  their  auspices  a  society  was  formed  in 
King's  College,  whioh  was  commonly  designated  "  The  Hall  and  Mack- 
intosh Club.  Several  of  the  professors  at  Aberdeen  at  this  time  were 
men  of  eminence,  but  Mackintoah  does  not  appear  to  have  owed  much 
to  their  prelections.  He  finally  quitted  Aberdeen  in  the  spring  of 
1784,  having  taken  his  M.A.  degree  on 'the  SOth  of  March.  His  own 
inclination  was  for  the  bar,  but  the  circnmstanoes  of  his  family  seemed 
to  present  an  insurmountable  obstacle,  and  he  eventoally  proceeded 
to  Edinburgh  (October  1784)  to  study  medicine.  There  he  mingled 
freely  with  the  intellectual  society  of  the  place ;  divided  his  studious 
hours  between  medicine,  metaphysics,  and  politics,  intermingling  with 
each  ezoorsions  into  its  lighter  Iherature  and  passing  or  past  contro- 
versies, and  he  became  a  prominent  speaker  in  the  medical,  physical,  and 
speculative  societies.  Three  years  were  thus  pleasantly  spent,  and  not 
unprofitably,  as  r^^arded  the  general  culture  of  his  mind,  but  his  pro- 
fessional education  advanced  probably  little  beyond  the  theoretical 
information  which  enabled  him  to  maintain  the  thesis  necessary  to 
secure  his  diploma. 

Having  obtained  that»  he  naturally  turned  southwards.  It  was  a 
season  of  great  political  excitement  when  the  young  physician  arrived 
in  Locdon,  and  he  entered  heartily  into  it^  Listening  to  the  eloquence 
of  Burke  at  Warren  Hastings'  trial,  parading  the  streets  with  Home 
Tooke's  colours  in  his  hat  during  the  fervour  of  a  Westminster 
election,  or  talking  politics  in  a  debating  society,  was  an  occupation 
far  more  to  his  taste  than  walking  the  wards  of  a  hospital  More- 
over he  had  obtained  introduction  into  literary  and  political  society, 
and  his  conversational  tabnts — backed  by  remarkable  kindliness  of 
manner — and  social  habits  rapidly  widened  the  circla  But  he  mad% 
or  his  frieuds  made  for  him,  some  efforts  to  secure  a  professional 
establishments  At  first  it  was  arranged  that  he  should  avail  himseM 
of  an  opening  for  a  physician  at  St.  Petersburg ;  then  he  sought  to 
settle  at  Salisbury,  and  afterwards  at  Weymouth ;  but  all  in  turn  were 
abandoned.  Tet  wbdle  thus  imdetermined  in  his  plans,  he  married 
(February  1788)  a  young  lady  with  as  little  fortune  as  he  himself 
possessed.  A  tour  made  through  the  Low  Countries  to  Bruisels,  and 
a  somewhat  protracted  atay  there,  led  to  his  undertaking  the  '*  foreign 
department'  of  Uie  'Oracle'  newspaper;  and  the  success  of  the 
articles  whioh  he  contoibutedto  the  'Oracle'  led  him  to  turn  hii 
attention  to  the  study  of  the  law.  Burke's  '  Reflections  on  the  Revo- 
lution in  France '  had  thoroughly  aroused  the  public  mind,  and  osUed 
forth  a  multitude  of  advocates  and  opponents.  Mackintosh,  who  was 
an  ardent  admirer  of  the  revolution,  as  far  as  it  had  then  proceeded, 
was  eager  to  join  in  the  fray,  but  it  was  not  until  1791  that  he  com- 
pleted his  '  Yindicin  Qallicsa.'  The  work  was  hailed  with  enthusiasm 
oy  the  Whig  party,  and  was  generally  acknowledged  to  be  the  ablest 
answer  to  Burke  which  had  appeared.  The  author  at  once  became 
famous ;  and  the  highest  anticipations  were  formed  of  lus  future 
career.  Fox,  Sheridan,  and  the  other  leading  Whigs  of  the  day  sought 
his  acquaintance ;  and  on  the  formation  of  the  well-known  *  Associa- 
tion of  the  Friends  of  the  People,'  he  waa  unanimously  appointed  the 
iccretaxy,  and  entrusted  with  the  drawing  up  of  the  '  Declaration.' 


But  he  gradually  devoted  less  time  to  politics,  and  concentrated  his 
powers  upon  his  legal  studies.  He  waa  called  to  the  bar  by  the 
Society  of  Lincoln's  Inn  in  Michaelmas  Term  1795.  Still  he  Dontinued 
his  wide  and  excursive  reading,  and  occasionally  contributed  to  the 
literaiy  periodicals  of  the  day.  A  critique  on  Burke's  '  Thoughts  on 
a  Regicide  Peace^'  which  appeared  in  the  '  Monthly  Review '  (Novem- 
ber and  December  1796),  excited  much  attention,  and  led  to  some 
correspoudence,  and  ultimate  friendly  intercourse^  with  Burke — a 
circumstance  to  which  Mackintosh  used  in  after  yearn  to  revert  with 
great  delight 

To  a  mind  so  long  conversant  with  the  study  of  general  principles, 
the  rudiments  and  technicalities  of  law,  as  then  commonly  pursued, 
could  not  fail  to  be  distastefuL  Without  therefore  neglectiog  them, 
he  turned  with  ardour  to  the  broader  field  of  public  or  international 
law— a  subject  then  of  intense  interest  in  connection  with  current 
events.  Here  he  found  a  thoroughly  congenial  pursuit^  and  he  probably 
during  the  next  few  years  studied  with  more  concentration  of  thought 
and  purpose  than  at  any  other  period  of  his  Ufe.  He  saw  too  that  it 
was  a  study  which,  from  its  general  omission  in  the  scheme  of  profes- 
sional training,  afforded  him  a  favousable  opportunity  of  distinguiahiug 
himself;  and  he  could  not  but  fed  that  his  previous  wide  though 
discursive  range  of  reading — which  a  memory  of  extraordinary  capacity 
enabled  him  to  render  at  all  times  fully  available— and  his  familiarity 
with  mental  philosophy,  qualified  him  to  enter  upon  the  atudy  with 
more  than  usual  advantages.  Having  conceived  the  pUui  of  giving  a 
course  of  lectures  on  the  subject  of  international  law,  he,  in  order  to 
remove  any  objections  which  the  novelty  of  his  scheme  might  provoke, 
at  the  beginniog  of  1799  published  an  '  Introductory  Discourse,'  which 
was  received  with  marked  favour  by  men  of  all  parties  and  chanoter— 
Mr.  Pitt^  Mr.  Perceval,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  Dr.  Parr  being  among 
the  earliest  in  expressing  their  admiration.  The  benchers  of  ijincolns 
Inn  granted  the  use  of  their  hall,  and  in  February  Mackintosh  began 
a  course  of  thirty-nine  lectures  '  On  the  Law  of  Nature  and  Nations,' 
and  it  was  repeated  with  some  variations  the  following  year.  Its 
success  was  triumphant  The  old  hall  was  filled  daily  **with  an 
auditory  such  as  never  before  was  seen  on  a  similar  occasion.  All 
classes  were  there  represented— lawyers,  members  of  parliament,  men 
of  letters,  and  country  gentlemen,  crowded  to  hear  him."  Canning 
was  a  regular  attendant^  as  were  other  men  of  marie  from  the  party  to 
which  Mackintosh  was  politically  opposed;  but  he  was  somewhat 
piqued  to  observe  that,  except  Lord  Holland,  none  of  the  prominent 
men  of  his  own  political  party  were  among  his  auditors.  Indeed  the 
lectures,  greatly  as  they  added  to  his  reputation,  for  a  time  rather 
lessened  the  hold  he  had  secured  upon  the  Whig  leaders.  The  terms 
in  which  he  spoke  of  the  French  levolution  were  very  different  from 
those  of  the  '  VindiciiB  Qallicn,'  while  he  availed  himself  of  every 
opportunity  to  record  his  admiration  of  Burke  both  as  a  statesman 
and  a  philosopher — a  change  which  the  friend*  of  Fox  were  at  thi4 
time  sure  to  resent  But  the  breadth  of  view,  the  general  philoso- 
phical cahnness  and  impartiality  with  which  he  conducted  his  argu- 
menty  the  evident  love  of  truth,  and  the  manly  eloquence  of  their 
style,  secured  for  the  lectures  general  approbation ;  and  judges  from 
the  bench,  and  clergymen  from  the  pulpit,  quoted  them  as  authorities. 
But,  having  thus  as  he  said  *'  disburdened  his  mind  in  his  lectures," 
he  turned  somewhat  di^usted  fjrom  revolutiooary  politics,  and  spent 
the  next  three  or  four  years  in  the  steady  prosecution  of  his  profes- 
sional and  literary  pursuits,  and  in  domestic  and  social  enjoymeut. 
He  joined  the  Noifolk  circuity  in  which  he  soon  took  a  leading  position. 
He  was  a  powerful  advocate  where  the  case  permitted  him  to  appeal 
to  general  principles  or  high  moral  feelings,  and  Mr.  Basil  Montagu 
(his  colleague  in  the  cause)  has  mentioned  one  such  case  in  whieh 
Mackintceh's  speech  produced  an  effect  such  as  he  believes  was  never 
equalled  in  a  court  of  justice.  ('  Life^'  i  163.)  This  forensic  reputation 
was  raised  to  its  highest  pitch  by  the  speech  which  Mackintosh  delivered 
(February  21,  1803)  in  the  action  brought  against  M.  Peltier,  an 
emigrant  royalist^  for  a  libel  on  Bonaparte,  then  First  Consul.  The 
speech  was  published,  and  being  translated  into  French  by  Madame 
de  Stael,  was  quickly  circulated  throughout  Europe,  despite  the  efforta 
made  by  the  partisans  of  Bonaparte  for  its  suppression. 

His  prospects  at  the  bar  were  quite  aa  favourable  as  he  could  have 
anticipated;  at  the  end  of  seven  years  he  found  himself  in  the  receipt 
of  an  income  of  1200^,  and  he  was  looked  up  to  with  general  respect  by 
the  profession.  But  his  position  was  £sr  from  satisfiMtory.  Hia  social 
standing  and  his  sodal  habits  entailed  an  expenditure  which  not  merely 
encumbered  his  present  effortsi  but»  at  a  time  when  he  was  longing  for 
ease  and  learned  leiaure,  rendered  a  life  of  continuous  toil  the  inevitable 
prospect  He  had  married  a  second  time^  and  had  now  a  family  of  a 
son  and  five  daughters.  Accordingly  he  began  to  turn  his  thoughts 
to  the  Indian  bench  as  an  honourable  retreat,  and  through  the  friendly 
efforta  of  Canning  the  recordenhip  of  Bombay  was  obtained  for  him. 
On  receiving  this  appointment  the  honour  of  knighthood  was  con- 
ferred on  him.  Sir  James  reached  Bombay  in  May  1804,  and  remained 
there  till  November  1811.  To  his  duties  as  recorder  were  added  in 
1806  those  of  judge  of  the  Admiralty  Courts  and  in  all  respects  his 
judicial  conduct  secured  general  respect  Throughout  his  judicial 
career  he  was  the  sole  judge  in  hia  courts,  and  in  criminal  cases  he 
had  to  decide  without  the  intervention  of  a  jury ;  and  it  was  no  email 
relief  to  his  feelings  that  only  in  one  instance^  and  that  only  a  Bhort 
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time  before  leaTing  Bombay,  did  he  feel  himself  compelled  to  condemn 
a  prisoner  to  deat£  But  not  only  wm  it  by  hii  upright  and  able,  yet 
humane,  (judicial  administration  that  he  secured  a  more  than  ordinary 
share  of  esteem;  he  set  himself  with  success  to  raise  the  tone  of 
oflScial  character,  and  to  arouse  a  spirit  of  literary  enterprise  and 
emulation.  One  of  his  first  messures  was  the  founding  (November, 
1805)  of  the  '  Literary  Society  of  Bombay/  and  he  opened  the  pro- 
ceedings  of  that  society  by  an  elaborate  '  Introductory  Discourse ;'  and 
he  afterwards  laid  before  the  society  (May,  1806)  a  '  Plan  for  Forming 
a  Comparative  Vocabulary  of  the  Indian  Languages/  which  was  printed 
and  widely  circulated  at  the  time  by  the  different  governments  of 
India.  Both  the  *  Discourse '  and  the  '  Plan '  were  printed  in  the  first 
volume  of  the  society's  *  Transactions/ 

On  his  return  to  England  Sir  James  was  offered  by  Mr.  Perceval  a 
seat  in  parliament — known  to  be  a  great  object  of  his  ambition — 
with  intimations  of  future  advancement ;  but  Mackintosh,  little 
inclined  to  abandon  his  party,  respectfully  declined  the  offer ;  he  also 
declined  offers  of  subordinate  places  in  the  succeeding  governments 
made  by  Canning  and  Lord  Liverpool.  He  was  elected  (June  1813) 
through  the  interest  of  Lord  Cawdor  member  for  the  county  of 
Nairn.  In  the  House  of  Commons  he  took  from  the  first  a  high  place. 
His  speeches  on  foreign  affairs  in  the  first  session  especially  attracted 
much  notice,  but  his  eloquence  was  of  too  temperate  and  philosophical 
a  character  to  raise  him  to  eminence  as  a  parliamentary  debater. 
His  eloquence  was  fitted  for  great  occasions,  it  was  not  fitted  for  the 
ordinary  business  of  the  House,  or  adapted  to  the  requirements  of 
party.  Perhaps  it  was  partly  on  this  account  that  when  the  Whigs ' 
coalesced  with  Canning  (April  1827),  the  name  of  Mackintosh  was 
not  one  of  those  submitted  by  them  to  the  premier  for  office — very 
much  it  is  said  to  Canning's  surprise:  he  was  however  admitted 
somewhat  later  to  the  privy  council  From  1819  to  his  death  Sir 
James  sat  as  member  for  Knaresborough,  a  borough  then  entirely  in 
the  interest  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  Among  the  great  subjects 
which  he  took  an  earnest  and  prominent  part  in  advocating  were, 
Roman  Catholic  Emancipation,  and  the  removal  of  all  religious 
dit^abilities ;  the  abolition  of  slavery ;  municipal  and  parliamentary 
reform ;  and  the  amelioration  of  the  criminal  code,  which  last  subject 
was  after  the  death  of  Romilly  left  in  his  hands,  and  under  his  prudent 
conduct  made  considerable  progresa  From  the  retirement  of  Tiemey 
Mackintosh  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  opposition. 

In  1818  Sir  James  accepted  the  office  of  Professor  of  Law  and 
General  Politics  in  the  East  India  College  at  Haileybury,  and  he  con- 
tinut-d  to  hold  it  with  honour  to  himself  and  great  benefit  to  the 
atudents  till  1824.  When  the  Grey  ministry  came  into  power 
(November  1830)  it  was  generally  expected  that  Mackinto:ih  would 
be  called  upon  to  fill  an  important  post;  but,  like  Burke  and  Sheridan 
before  him,  he  was  doomed  to  experience  the  aristocratic  exclusive- 
ness  of  W  hig  governments.  He  was  not  admitted  into  the  cabinet :  that 
was  reserved  for  patrician  'connections;'  but  for  this  eminent  man 
was  found  the  place  of  *  Commissioner  for  the  Affairs  of  India ' — the 
same  which  eighteen  years  before  he  had  refused  at  the  hands  of  his 
political  opponents.  In  the  debate  on  the  second  reading  of  the 
Reform  Bill,  Mackintosh  made  a  speech  of  great  power;  and  on  the 
9th  of  February  1832,  he  spoke  on  the  state  of  Portusi^al ;  but  his 
health  was  failing,  and  a  slight  accident  brought  on  an  illness,  which 
terminated  fatally  May  30, 1832. 

We  have  noticed  Mackintosh's  earlier  literary  works.  Whilst  in 
India  the  intention  of  writing  a  new  'History  of  England'  assumed 
a  definite  shape,  and  as  soon  as  he  arrived  in  England  he  set  about 
collecting  materials.  It  was  his  purpose  to  commence  with  the 
fall  of  James  II.  The  Prince-Regent  gave  him  access  to  the  Stuart 
papers ;  the  archives  of  the  French  Foreign-office  were  freely  opened 
to  him ;  and  the  public  and  private  libraries  of  the  kingdom  were 
made  readily  available.  It  may  give  an  idea  of  the  extent  to  which 
he  carried  the  task  of  collecting  his  materials  to  mention  that  they 
filled  fifty  manuscript  volumes.  But  he  exhausted  too  much  time 
and  strength  over  these  preliminary  labours;  and  he  was  dismayed 
alike  at  the  vast  accumulation  of  materials,  and  the  thought  of  the 
impossibility  of  satisfying  the  expectations  which  his  extended 
preparations  had  excited.  Moreover  parliamentary  and  professorial 
occupations  filled  his  days,  social  engagements  his  evenings,  and  he 
could  not  bring  himself  to  break  away  from  either.  The  little  time 
he  could  give  to  literary  composition  he  frittered  away  in  the  easier 
and  more  stimulating  task  of  writing  essays  for  the  *  Edinburgh 
Review.'  At  length  when  he  was  applied  to,  to  write  a  brief  general 
snrvey  of  English  history  for  Lardner's  'Cyclopasdia,'  he  complied  with  a 
sigh,  and  laid  aside  for  ever  his  great  work;  of  which,  'a  fragment,' 
all  he  had  written,  of  the  '  History  of  the  Revolution  in  England  in 
16S8,'  was  publish^  d  after  his  death.  Of  the  general  History  two 
volumes  appesred  during  his  life ;  of  the  third  he  only  lived  to  write 
a  party  bringing  the  work  down  to  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  It  is 
except  in  particular  cases  deficient  in  details,  but  as  a  general  survey 
of  £h)glish  history  it  is  a  work  of  great  value,  being  comprehensive  in 
grasp ;  free  from  all  partiality  (except  perhaps  for  the  oppressed) ; 
dear,  juaty  and  liberal  in  its  views;  and  calm  but  often  eloquent  in 
■tyU  A  new  edition  of  the  *  Histoiy  of  JBngland,'  revised  by  his  son, 
has  been  published  in  2  vols.  8va  Ho  also  wrote  a  very  plMsmg 
'  JUfe  of  m  Thomaa  Mor« '  for  Lardner's  '  Cyolopadla.' 


Another  important  work  is  his  '  Dissertation  on  the  Progress  of 
Ethical  Philosophy,  chiefly  during  the  17th  and  18th  oentaries,'  pre- 
fixed to  the  seventh  edition  of  the  *  Encydopsdia  Britanniea.'  Aa  a 
history  of  ethical  philosophy  it  is  very  incomplete,  as  being  confined 
almost  exclusively  to  British  authors,  and  of  them  the  survey  is  often 
far  from  satisfactoiy,  while  the  narrative  and  didaotio  portions  are 
so  intermingled  as  to  produce  some  confusion.  14 or  is  it  either  in 
plan  or  execution  free  from  serious  objections  in  other  respects. 
Everywhere  in  fact  the  work  bears  evidence  of  having  been  written 
in  an  irregular  and  desultoiy  manner.  Yet  it  shows  that  the  mind 
of  the  author  had  dwelt  long  and  fondly  on  the  subject,  and  it  is 
everywhere  imbued  with  a  tolerant  sphit,  and  a  love  of  truth  and 
virtue.  It  is  in  fact  rather  a  pleasing  than  a  profound  work ;  oue 
calculated  rather  to  stimulate  than  to  satisfy.  A  separate  edition  of 
it  was  published  in  18S6  with  a  preface  by  the  Rev.  W.  Whewell. 
'  The  Miscellaneous  Works  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh,'  indudiug  his 
contributions  to  the  'Edinburgh  Review,'  have  been  published  in 
8  vols.  8vo ;  and  also  in  a  single  volume  sq.  crown  8vo. 

{Memoirt  of  the  Life  of  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Jatna  Mackintosh: 
edited  by  his  son,  Robert  James  Mackintosh,  Esq.,  2  vols.  8vo,  1835.) 

MACKLIN,  CHAKLES,  an  actor  and  dramatic  writer.  His  family 
name  was  Maclaughlln.  The  exact  place  and  date  of  his  birth  are 
unknown ;  but  according  to  the  account  of  a  female  relative,  "  he  was 
two  months  old  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne"  (July  1,  1690),  a  few 
days  previous  to  which  event  his  mother  travelled  with  him  from 
Drogheda  to  a  little  village  six  miles  off*,  in  which  they  resided  for 
some  years.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was  apprantioed  to  a  saddler, 
but  soon  ran  away  and  came  over  to  England,  where  he  contracted  a 
marriogd  with  the  widow  of  a  publican  in  the  Borough.  The  circum- 
stance coming  to  the  ears  of  some  friends,  the  marriage  was  dissolved 
on  the  grounds  of  nonage,  and  he  was  sent  back  to  Ireland,  when  he 
became  a  bsdgeman  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  he  again  visited  England,  joined  a  strolling  company,  and  played 
Harlequin,  returned  to  Trinity  College,  and  again  to  England  in  1716, 
when  he  recommenced  actor  at  Bristol  In  1725  he  was  a  member  of 
Mr.  Rich's  company  at  the  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  theatre,  London.  On  the 
10th  of  May  1735,  he  unfortunately  killed  a  brother  performer,  named 
Hallam,  by  accident  in  a  quarrel,  for  which  he  was  tried  and  found 
guilty  of  manslaughter.  On  the  14th  of  February  1741,  Macklin 
established  hi«  fame  as  an  actor  in  the  character  of  Shy  lock.  In  1753 
he  took  leave  of  the  stage,  and  on  the  Uth  of  March  1754,  opened  a 
tavern  and  public  ordinary  in  the  Piaaza,  Coveut-Oarden,  adding  to  it 
"  a  school  of  oratory  and  criticism/'  in  which  he  gave  lectures,  full 
dressed,  only  to  be  laughed  at  by  Foote  and  other  wags  of  the  day. 
This  scheme  foiling,  Macklin  became  a  bankrupt,  and  in  1757  went 
to  Dublin,  where  he  assisted  in  laying  the  first  stone  of  the  Crow- 
Street  theatre.  In  1759  he  accepted  an  engagement  at  Drury-Lane, 
and  from  thence  went  to  Covent-Qarden.  On  the  18th  of  November 
1778,  he  was  driven  from  the  stage  by  a  cabal,  but  brought  an  action 
and  obtained  'damages  against  the  ringleaders.  On  the  28th  of 
November  1788,  while  representing  the  character  of  Sir  Pertinax 
MacSycophant,  in  his  own  comedy,  *The  Man  of  the  World,'  his 
memory  suddenly  and  entirely  failed  him.  He  made  a  last  attempt 
for  his  own  bene6t,  May  7,  1789,  in  the  character  of  Shylock,  but 
was  unable  to  complete  the  part  Maoklin  died  July  11, 1797,  at  the 
great  age  (it  is  supposed)  of  one  hundred  and  seven,  and  was  buried 
in  the  chancel  of  8t.  Paul's,  Covent-Gariien. 

There  are  ten  dramatio  pieces  a-«oribed  to  him,  but  two  only  have 
kept  possei«sion  of  the  stage,  'Love  k  la  Mode,'  a  farce,  and  ' The 
Man  of  the  World,'  a  comedy.  His  memoirs,  written  by  J.  T. 
Rirkman,  E«q.,  were  published  in  two  vols.  8vo,  London,  1799. 

MACKNIGUT,  JAMES,  D.D.,  an  eminent  divine  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  was  born  in  Argyleshire  in  1721.  He  studied  in  the  univer- 
sity of  Glasgow,  but,  like  many  of  the  Presbyterian  divines  both  of 
his  own  countiy  and  of  England,  went  abroad  and  finished  his  studies 
at  Leyden.  On  his  retnrn  he  became  a  minister  in  the  Scotch  Church, 
and  was  appointed,  in  1753,  pastor  of  May  bole,  in  Ayrshire.  Hers  ha 
spent  sixteen  years,  during  which  time  he  prepared  two  works ;  one, 
'  A  Hatm  my  of  the  Gtospeis,'  with  copious  illustrationa,  being  in  fact 
a  life  of  our  Saviour,  embracing  everything  which  the  evangelists 
have  related  concerning  him ;  the  other,  '  A  new  Translation  of  the 
Epiatles.'  Both  these  works  were  favourably  received,  and  are  by  many 
persons  highly  esteemed.  The  *  Harmony '  has  been  repeatedly  printed, 
and  to  the  later  editions  there  are  added  certain  dissertations  on 
curious  points  in  the  history  or  antiquities  of  the  Jews.  The  theology 
of  them  is  what  is  called  moderately  orthodox.  While  at  Maybole  he 
published  also  another  theological  work,  which  is  held  in  high  esteem, 
in  defence  of  '  The  Truth  of  the  Gospel  History.'  For  these  his 
valuable  services  to  sacred  literature.  Dr.  Mackoight  received  such 
rewards  as  a  Presbyterian  church  has  it  in  its  power  to  give.  The 
degree  of  D.D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh. In  1769  he  was  removed  from  Maybole  to  the  more  desirable 
parish  of  Jedburgh,  and  in  1772  he  beoame  one  of  the  ministers  of  the 
dty  of  Edinburgh.  Here  he  continued  for  the  remsinder  of  his  life, 
usefdl  in  the  ministry,  though  not  accounted  one  of  the  moat 
ttttractive  and  engsging  of  the  preachers  in  that  oity.  His  attention 
to  his  theologioal  studies  wa«  unabated,  and  m  1795,  at  the  ag*  of 
seventy-four,  he  produced  his  '  Literal  Translation  of  all  the  Apoatdlic 
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SpUtleB/  with  a  large  appantua  of  Commentary  and  Notes^  and  a  Life 
of  the  Apostle  PauL  He  died  iu  1800.  There  is  an  account  of  the 
life  of  Dr.  Maoknight  by  his  ion. 

HACLAUHINy  COLIN,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  Scottish 
mathematicians,  was  descended  of  an  ancient  family  in  Ai-gyleshire, 
and  was  bom  at  Kilmoddan,  in  that  couuty,  in  February  1698.  His 
father  was  a  minister  of  the  kirk,  and  died  shortly  after  the  birth  of 
his  third  son  Colin :  his  mother  also  died  when  he  was  very  young, 
and  the  oare  of  his  education  devolved  upon  au  uncle,  who  sent  him 
to  the  university  of  Glasgow  at  the  age  of  eleven.  It  is  said  that  in  the 
foUowiug  year,  meeting  accidentally  with  a  copy  of  Euclid,  he  made 
himself  master  of  the  first  six  books  in  a  few  days,  a  story  utterly 
incredible  upon  the  mere  statement  It  is  said  also,  and  with  much 
more  likelihood,  that  at  the  age  of  sixteen  he  had  invented  many  of 
the  propositions  afterwards  published  in  his  *Qeometria  Organica.' 
However  this  may  be»  he  took  his  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  with  dis- 
tinction in  the  fifteenth  year  of  his  age  (1713),  and  afterwards  lived  in 
studious  vetirement  till  the  autumn  of  1717,  when,  after  a  severe 
competition  and  ten  dHys*  examination,  he  obtained  the  professorship 
of  mathematics  at  the  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen.  Iu  1719  and  1721 
he  visited  London,  and  formed  the  acquaintance  of  many  eminent 
men,  particularly  of  ><ewton.  In  1722  he  travelled  on  the  Continent 
as  tutor  to  a  sou  of  Lord  Polwarth ;  but  the  death  of  his  pupil  during 
their  tour  occasioned  his  return  to  Aberdeen. 

In  1726  he  was  appointed  to  assist  James  Gregory^  whose  strength 
was  declining,  in  the  duties  of  his  ohair  at  Edinburgh.  The  waut  of 
funds  to  pay  an  assistant  placed  difiQculties  in  the  way  of  this  arrange- 
ment, which  were  removed,  but  how  is  not  clearly  stated.  We 
mention  them  here  to  record,  in  honour  of  Maclaurin,  that  Newton, 
on  hearing  of  the  obstacles,  offered  to  pay  202.  a  year,  till  Gregory's 
death,  towards  the  assistant's  salary,  if  Maclaurin  were  to  be  appomted. 
At  Edinburgh  he  remained  alcuost  all  the  remainder  of  his  life.  When 
the  Rebellion  broke  out  in  1745,  he  exerted  himself  vigorously  for  the 
existing  government,  and  the  hasty  works  which  were  thrown  up  for 
the  defence  of  Edmburgh  were  planned  and  superintended  by  him : 
fatigue  and  exposure  laid  the  foundation  of  a  mortal  disorder.  When 
the  pretender  entered  Edinbui^h,  Maclaurin  withdrew,  to  avoid  making 
the  submission  which  was  demanded  of  all  who  had  volunteered  to 
defend  the  town ;  bnt  he  had  previously  managed  to  introduce  a  good 
telescope  into  the  castle,  and  to  contrive  a  method  of  supplying  the 
garrison  witii  provisions.  He  accepted  the  invitation  of  Dr.  Herring, 
archbishop  of  York,  with  whom  he  remained  till  it  was  safe  to  return 
to  Edinburgh.  Shortly  after  his  return  he  died  of  dropsy,  June  14, 
1746,  aged  forty-eight  years  and  four  months. 

Maclaurin  married  in  1783,  and  his  wife,  with  two  sons  and  three 
daughters,  survived  him.  Of  his  character  it  can  only  be  stated,  from 
the  general  eulogy,  that  it  was  such  as  secured  him  the  highest 
regard  of  his  contemporaries. 

The  writings  of  Maclaurin  are  not  numerous,  but  they  have  exercised 
considerable  influence  upon  tibe  mathematical  studies  of  this  country ; 
more  however  we  think,  in  what  has  been  taken  from  them,  or  on 
their  model,  by  others,  than  in  the  extensiveness  of  their  own  circula- 
tion. There  is  both  originality  and  depth  in  all  of  them,  and  we  shall 
proceed  to  notice  them  separately. 

1.  The  various  papers  which  he  published  in  the  '  Philosophical 
Transactions '  are  on  subjects  intimately  connected  with  his  separate 
works.  The  numbers  of  the  *  Transactions '  in  which  they  occur  are 
356,  859,  864,  877,  894,  408,  489,  461,  467,  469,  471. 

2.  '  Gkometria  Oi:ganica,  sive  descriptio  linearum  carvarum  univer- 
salis,' London,  1720.  This  is  an  elaborate  treatise  on  the  description 
of  curves  by  the  intersections  of  moving  straight  lines. 

8.  In  1724  he  gained  the  prise  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  for  an 
essay,  proposed  by  that  body,  on  the  Leibnitsian  method  of  measuring 
the  force  of  bodies  in  motion.  In  1740  he  divided  with  Daniel  Ber- 
noulli, Kuler,  and  Cavallieri,  the  prize  of  thesameaoademyfor  an  essay 
on  the  tides.  This  work  as  printed  in  what  is  called  the  Jesuits' 
edition  of  Kewton« 

4.  <  A  Treatise  of  Fluxions,'  Edinburgh,  1742  (2  vols.  4to;  a  second 
edition  about  1801,  8vo).  The  immediate  cause  of  this  work  was  the 
attack  of  Berkeley  upon  the  first  principles  of  Fluxions,  in  his  *  Analyst :' 
it  is  of  great  prolixity,  as  might  be  expected  in  an  elementaiy  treatise 
which  is  written  entirely  on  the  defensive :  but  it  must  always  be 
remarkable  as  having  been  the  first  work  in  which  the  principles  of 
fluxions  were  placed  in  logical  connection  with  each  other.  The  details 
are  very  extensive^  forming  a  great  body  of  applications,  several  of 
them  quite  new  at  the  time.  Among  others  is  the  theorem  now  known 
bv  the  name  of  MacUurin,  but  which  had  been  previously  noticed  by 
btirling.  Of  all  the  treatises  which  have  been  organised  upon  the 
lluxional  principle,  this  ii  undoubtedly  the  most  sound  as  well  as 

^^s!^*  A  Treatise  on  Algebra,' 1748  (sixth  edition,  1796).  This  work 
certainly  surpassed  all  its  predecessors  in  clearness,  though  far  from 
being  as  logical  a  work  as  the  *  Fluxions.'  It  contains  two  appendices 
on  the  general  properties  of  cnrve&  It  was  left  not  quite  complete, 
and  was  finished  by  an  editor. 

6.  *An  Account  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Philosophical  Discoveries,' 
London.  1748.  This  work  also  was  pubUshed  from  the  author^s 
papers  *  the  editor  was  Patrick  Murdoch.   Alter  the  death  of  Newton, 


his  nephew  Mr.  Conduitt  proposed  to  publish  his  life,  and  applied  to 
Maclaurin  for  assistance.  The  latter  immediately  prepared  an  account  of 
the  philosophical  systems  whioh  preceded  that  of  Newton.  But  Mr*  Con- 
duitt's  death  frustraCbd  the  plan,  and  Maclaurin,  extending  his  design 
to  the  length  of  explaining  all  Newton's  mechanical  and  cosmical 
discoveries,  left  this  work  in  the  state  in  whioh  it  was  printed.  The 
optical  discoveries  were  omitted,  and  the  oditor  states  that  the  author^s 
intention  seems  to  have  been  the  explanation  of  those  parts  only  of 
Newton's  discoveries  which  had  been  and  were  controverted.  In  the 
present  day,  when  popular  explanation  of  scientific  points  has  been 
well  studied,  it  would  be  easy  to  name  works  whioh  are  preferable  to 
that  of  Maclaurin  in  matter  and  form;  but  in  style  it  would  be 
difficult  to  do  the  same.  At  a  time  when  the  theory  of  gravitation 
AT  as  hardly  admitted  by  many  at  home,  not  yet  received  by  any  of 
note  abroad,  and  really  understood  by  very  few,  such  a  worlil  was  of 
poculiar  value. 

Besides  the  preceding,  Maclaurin  edited  in  1745  an  edition  of  David 
Gregory's  'Practical  Geometry.'  He  was  also  actively  engaged  in 
many  matters  closely  connected  with  scientiliopubUcatious.  We  need 
do  no  more  than  mention  his  exertions  to  found  an  obseryatory  at 
Edinburgh,  which  did  not  succeed,  and  a  medical  society :  to  the 
latter  he  contributed  several  papers.  He  was  engaged  at  one  time 
iu  promoting  the  survey  of  part  of  the  north  of  Scotland ;  at  another 
iu  examining  and  reporting  on  the  manner  of  gauging  vessels;  and  he 
organised  and  computed  tables  for  a  provident  society  for  the  widows 
and  orphans  of  the  Scottish  clergy,  in  a  manner  which  secured  the 
stability  and  usefulne^  of  the  scheme. 

*MACL1SE,  DANIEL,  K.A.,  was  born  on  the  25th  of  January  1811 
at  Cork,  Ireland,  where,  his  father,  a  native  of  Scotland,  having  retired 
from  the  army,  had  established  himself  iu  business.  While  a  child 
Maclise  showed  a  great  aptitude  for  drawing,  and  he  was  very  desirous 
of  becoming  a  painter ;  but,  his  friends  being  unwilling,  or  unable,  to 
comply  with  his  wish,  he  was  placed  iu  a  banking  house  at  Cork. 
This  he  left  however  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  gave  himself  up  to  the 
pursuit  of  art,  managing  to  maintain  himself  by  the  sole  of  sketches 
and  the  drawing  of  likenesses.  He  had  entered  himself  a  student  in 
the  Cork  Society  of  Arte,  where  he  made  rapid  progress,  studied 
anatomy  under  an  eminent  surgeon,  and  made  a  sketching  tour  through 
the  Wicklow  mountain  district,  which  supplied  a  valuable  fund  of 
pictorial  matenals.  In  1828  he  came  to  London,  and  was  admitted  m 
student  in  the  Royal  Academy.  Here  his  course  was  unusually  brilliants 
The  year  of  his  entry  he  won  the  medal  in  the  antique;  the  medal  for 
the  best  drawing  from  the  life  followed ;  and  the  series  of  his  triumphs 
was  crowned  by  his  carrying  off  the  gold  medal  for  the  best  historical 
composition.  The  summer  of  1830  he  spent  in  studying  iu  the  galleries 
and  ateliers  of  Paris.  During  the  three  or  four  years  between  hii 
entering  the  schools  of  the  Academy  and  his  winning  the  gold  medal, 
Mr.  MacUse  laboured  hard  in  maiung  designs  and  lietches  for  book- 
sellers and  others,  and  in  painting  portraits :  his  caricature  portraits 
which  appeared  about  this  time  in  '  Fraser'a  Magasine'  will  probably 
be  remembered  by  some  of  our  readers. 

.  The  first  oil-paintings  which  he  pubUoly  exhibited,  were^  we  believe, 
'Mokanna  Unveiling  his  Features  to  Zelica,'  at  the  British  Institution 
in  1833,  and  'Allhallow  Eve^'  and  'A  Love  Adventure  of  Francis  L 
with  Diana  of  Poictiers,'  at  the  Koyal  Academy  in  the  same  year. 
They  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention,  and  as  works  of  a  young  man 
of  two-and-twenty  were  by  all  admitted  to  be  of  very  unusual  promise. 

*  The  Installation  of  Captain  liock ' — in  a  vein  he  would  have  done 
well  to  have  followed  farther— exhibited  in  the  following  year,  increased 
the  general  admiration ;  and  the  *  Chivalrous  Vow  of  the  Ladies  and 
the  Peacock,'  1836,  amply  established  the  young  artist's  position  a« 
one  of  the  most  original  of  our  semi-historical  paiuterL  He  was  the 
same  year  elected  A.K.A.  and  enrolled  as  a  lion  of  the  season.  With 
some  slight  oscillations,  partly  arising  from  the  fluctuations  of  public 
taste,  partly  from  little  wilfulnesses  on  his  own  side,  he  has  ever  since 
retained  his  place  among  the  first  of  our  painters  in  popularity,  though 
from  the  very  extent  of  his  success,  and  the  widely  different  character 
of  his  style  Irom  that  of  other  temporary  or  permanent  favourites, 
he  has  had  to  endure  at  least  his  fair  share  of  adverse  critiosm. 

Mr.  Maclise  baa  been  a  proUfic  painter,  the  character  of  his  works 
being  considered — which  are  generally  of  rather  large  sise,  yet  in 
every  part  full  of  detail  and  carefully  finished,  and  contain  mostly 
numerous  figures  psintefl  with  an  attention  to  costume  and  accessories 
which  often  evinces  considerable  research.  The  titles  of  the  more 
important  of  them  will  sufficiently  indicate  his  range  of  subjects  :— 

*  Robin  Houd    and   Bichard  CcBur  de  Lion  in  the  Greenwood ; ' 

*  Salvator  Kosa  painting  his  friend  Masaniello,'  '  Olivia  and  Sophia 
fitting  out  Moses  for  the  Fair,'  and  '  Merry  Christmas  in  the  Baron'i 
Hair  (1838) — a  picture  of  even  greater  power  and  at  least  ss  great 
popularity  as  his  '  Vow  of  the  Ladies  and  the  Peacock,' — it  secured 
his  election  (Februaxy  1840)  as  K.A.  His  great  picture  in  the  exhi- 
bition of  1840  was  *  The  Bauquet-Scene  in  Macbeth,'  but  along  with 
it  he  sent  two  of  those  smaller  and  less  ambitious  pictures  which 
used  in  these  his  earlier  years  always  to  be  regarded  as  among  his 
pleaeantest  works,  as  well  aa  foremost  among  the  minor  attractions 
of  the  Academy  exhibitions, — '  Gil  Bias  dressee  en  Cavalier,'  and  a 
'Scene  from  Twelfth  Night,'  now  in  the  Vernon  Gallery.  In  1841 
he  had  'The  Sleeping  Beauty,'  and  *Hunt  the  Slipper  at  Neighbour 
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FlamborougfaV  In  1842  hu  chief  work  wu  his  powerful  rendering  of 
the  '  Play-Scene  in  Hamlet ' — now  a  leading  attnustion  in  the  Vernon 
CoUeetion,— 'The  Return  of  the  Knight/  and  the  'Origin  of  the 
Harp.'  In  1848,  'The  Actor's  reception  of  the  Author— -Oil  Bias;' 
in  1844,  'Sabrina  releases  the  Lady  from  the  Enchanted  Chair— 
Ck>muB,'  which  he  repeated  in  fresco  in  the  Bummer>hou8e  at  Bucking- 
ham Palace;  in  1846,  'Ordeal  by  Touch;'  in  1847,  'Noah's  Sacrifice;' 
and  in  1848, .'Chivalry  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL,'  and  lus  famous 
design  of  'Sbakspeare's  Seven  Ages.'  In  1850  he  painted  the  last  he 
has  exhibited  of  his  happy  yersions  of  Goldsmith — indeed  the  last,  as 
it  was  perhaps  the  best  of  his  small  humorous  pictures, — 'The  Qross 
of  Qreen  Spectadea'  This  year  he  paiuted  hu  very  striking  fresco 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  '  The  Spirit  of  Justice.'  '  Caxton*s  Printing- 
Office'  appeared  in  1851 ;  in  1852,  'Alfred  in  the  Tent  of  Guthrum 
the  Dane;'  in  1854,  'The  Marriage  of  Strongbow  to  the  Princess 
Eva'  to  be  repeated  with  slterations  in  the  New  Palace  of  West- 
minster ;  and  in  1855  a  '  Scene  from  As  You  like  It— Orlando  about 
to  engage  with  the  Duke's  Wrestler.' 

Both  in  his  choice  of  subjects  and  his  mode  of  treating  them,  Mr. 
Maclise  has  struck  out  a  path  for  himself.  Without  rejecting  their 
teaching,  he  has  leant  less  than  almost  any  other  of  our  eminent 
historical  painters  upon  his  great  predecessors^  Neither  in  compo- 
sition nor  colour  can  he  be  charged  with  imitation.  Always  he  is 
original  and  always  self-reliant  In  his  earlier  pictures  he  showed 
the  possession  of  much  humour,  in  lus  later  he  has  aimed  more  and 
more  after  intensity  of  expression — not  seldom  marring  thereby  the 
dignity  and  repose  of  his  conception :  but  at  all  times  he  has  dis- 
played a  teeming,  often  an  exuberant,  imagination.  His  drawing  is 
true  and  firm,  and  all  the  details  are  strongly  made  out,  whence  some- 
times arises  a  considerable  degree  of  hardness.  So  again  his  colour, 
whilst  generally  true  and  frequently  very  beautiful,  especially  in 
parts,  has  somewhat  of  an  overwrought  metallic  lustra :  but  that  it 
wears  well,  improving  in  tone  and  general  effect,  may  be  seen  by 
the  '  Play-Scene  in  Hamlet '  in  the  Yemon  Gallery,  and  even  more 
decidedly  in  some  of  his  great  works  in  private  collections. 

Besides  his  historical  and  genre  pictures,  Mr.  Maclise  has  painted  a 
good  many  portraits,  of  which  those  of  Lytton,  Dickens,  Forster,  and 
Macready  are  among  the  best  known.  He  has  also  designed 
numerous  illustrations  for  books,  among  others  Moore's  'Irish 
Melodies,'  Bulwer's  'Pilgrims  of  the  Rhine,'  the  '  Keepsake,'  and  other 
annuals,  &c.    [See  Sufflbmeivt.] 

MACNAB,  SIR  ALAN.  The  name  of  Sir  Alan  MacNab  is  weU 
known  to  English  readers,  through  the  psges  of  Sir  Francis  Head's 
'Emigrant'  and  his  'Narrative  of  Canadian  Affairs,'  as  one  of  the 
ablest  and  most  public^pirited  of  her  Majesty's  Canadian  subjects. 
Sprung  from  the  ancient  Scottish  family  of  Mach  k  Nab,  his  &ther 
emigrated  to-  Canada,  where  Sir  Altai  himself  was  bom  in  1798  and 
received  his  early  education.  Having  been  called  to  the  Canadian 
bar,  he  became  a  member  of  the  L^islative  Assembly  of  Western 
Canada,  and  ultimately  Speaker  of  the  House  and  Prime  Minister 
under  the  last  part  of  the  governorship  of  the  Earl  of  Elgin,  «nd  the 
first  few  months  of  that  of  Sif  Edmund  Head,  who  suoceeded  him. 
In  1838  Sir  Alan  MacNab  received  the  honour  of  knighthood  in 
recognition  of  his  gallant  services  against  the  insurgents  in  the  Cana- 
dian rebellion,  during  which  he  held  the  post  of  commander  on  the 
Niagara  frontier;  and  in  July  1856  he  was  further  rewarded  by 

gromotion  to  a  Baronet<^  of  the  United  Kingdom.  It  was  while  he 
eld  the  command  at  Niagara,  that  he  seized  on  the  Caroline  steamer 
and  sent  her  over  the  Falls — a  daring  act  which  was  fully  justified  by 
Lord  Palmerston  at  the  time,  and  is  stated  by  Sir  Francis  Head  to 
have  saved  this  country  from  a  rupture  with  America.  [Supplement.] 

♦  MACNEILE,  REV.  HUGH,  D.D.,  was  bom  in  1796,  at  BaUy- 
oastle,  in  the  county  of  Antrim,  Ireland.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  M.A.  He  afterwards 
received  the  degree  of  D.D.,  and  the  appointment  of  canon  of  Chester. 
In  1822  he  married  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Magee,  late  archbishop  of 
Dublin,  in  whose  family  he  had  been  tutor.  He  is  a  popular  preacher, 
energetic  and  declamatory,  with  a  powerful  voice.  He  was  for  some 
years  in  London,  and  attracted  large  oongregataons,  chiefly  at  Charlotte- 
street  Chapel,  Fitsroy-square.  He  afterwards  became  the  incumbent 
of  Stw  Jude's,  Liverpool,  and  is  now  the  incumbent  of  St  Paul's, 
Prince's  Park,  near  LiverpooL  He  has  published  the  following  works : — 
'  The  Church  and  the  Churches ;  or  the  Church  of  God  in  Christ 
militant  here  on  Earth,'  8vo ;  '  Leoturss.  on  the  Church  of  England,' 
12ino ;  '  Lectures  on  tiie  Prophecies  of  Uie  Jews,'  12mo ; '  Lectures  on 
the  Sympathies,  &a,  of  onr  Saviour,'  12mo ; '  Letters  on  Seceding  from 
the  Church,'  12mp;  'Sermons  on  the  Second  Advent,'  12mo;  'Seven- 
teen Sermons,'  12ma  He  has  also  published  several  separate  sermons, 
addresses,  and  controversial  pamphlets. 

*  MACNEILL,  SIR  JOHN,  G.C.B.,  third  son  of  John  MaoNeill,  Eiq., 
of  Colonsay,  and  brother  of  the  Right  Honourable  Duncan  MaoNeili, 
was  bom  in  1795.  He  entered  the  military  service  of  the  East  India 
Company  at  an  early  age ;  and  served  for  some  time  in  their  Bengal 
army.  In  1831  he  was  appointed  assistant  envoy  at  the  coast  of 
Persia,  and  afterwards  became  secretaiy  to  the  embassy,  and  was 
envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  at  that  court  from 
1836  to  1844.  While  thus  employed,  he  gained  an  insight  into  the 
habits,  poKcy,  and  rasoHroea  of  the  Eastern  nations  which  lie  between 


Russia  and  our  Indian  frontiers,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  predict  the 
aggressive  line  of  policy  adopted  by  the  late  Emperor  Nicholas,  long 
before  he  had  commenced  to  put  it  into  execution.  On  returning  to 
England,  he  was  appointed  head  of  the  board  to  superintend  the 
working  of  the  New  Poor-Law  Act  in  Scotland ;  and  in  1851  conducted 
a  special  inquiry  into  the  oondition  of  the  western  highlands  and  the 
adjoining  islanda.  The  credit  which  he  acquired  by  these  various 
comminions  led  to  his  being  sent  in  the  winter  of  1854-55  to  the 
Crimea  in  company  with  CoL  Tulloch,  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the 
commissariat  depiurtment;  and  they  presented  to  the  home  govern* 
ment  a  report,  in  which  blame  was  attributed  to  certain  officers,  and 
more  especially  to  the  quarter-master  general's  staff  The  statements 
of  this  report  were  however  impeached  by  the  officers  most  directly 
alluded  to^  and  were  subjected  to  a  formal  examination  before  a  board 
of  general  officers  assembled  at  Chelsea  Hospital,  who  considered  that 
the  amount  of  censure  thrown  upon  the  commissariat  and  quarter- 
master general's  department  was  not  borne  out  by  the  facts.  The 
character  and  conduct  of  that  court  however  were  such  as  to  secure 
little  public  respect,  and  their  decision  was  not  received  aa  generally 
satisfactory. 

*  MACNEILL,  SIR  JOHN,  was  bom  at  Dundalk,  in  the  county  of 
Louth,  Ireland.  He  was  educated  as  a  civil  engineer,  and  acquired 
considerable  reputation  from  the  construction  of  'Tables  for  facilitating 
the  Calculation  of  Earthwork  in  Railway  Cuttings,'  ko.  He  was 
employed  as  chief  engineer  on  the  Dublin  and  Drogheda  railway,  which 
was  completed  in  1844,  on  the  opening  of  which  he  was  knighted  by 
Earl  de  Grey,  then  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland.  In  1842  be  was 
appointed  professor  of  civil  engineering  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  an 
office  which  he  held  till  1862. 

MACPHERSON,  JAMES,  was  bom  inl738,  at  theviUageof  Ruthven 
in  Inveroess-shire,  and  was  sent  in  1752  to  King^s  College,  Aberdeen, 
with  a  view  to  be  educated  for  the  Scottish  Church.  On  leaving  college 
he  was  appointed  schoolmaster  of  his  native  village ;  and  it  was  while 
holding  this  situation  that  he  gave  to  the  world  what  appears  to  have 
been  his  first  publication,  a  poem  entitled  *  The  Highlander,'  in  1758. 
Before  this  date  however  he  had  written  some  other  poetical  pieces, 
among  which  are  mentioned  one  called 'Death,' and  another  called 
'  The  Hunter,'  which  last  is  said  to  have  been  only  a  rude  sketch  of 
'  The  HighUmder.'  Soon  after  he  sent  to  the  '  Scots  Magaaine '  several 
oontributiona  in  verse,  which  have  been  preserved  from  oblivion  by 
the  great  controversy  that  afterwards  arose  about  his  capacity  for 
manufacturing  the  poems  ascribed  to  Ossian,  which  he  professed  to 
have  only  translated.  Some  attention  appears  to  have  been  first  given  to 
the  traditional  poetry  preserved  in  their  native  dialect  among  the  Scotch 
HigUanders  by  Dr.  Adam  Ferguson,  the  well-knoAn  historian,  himself 
a  mountaineer;  by  him  an  interest  in  the  aubjeot  waa  communicated 
to  his  friends  the  Rev.  Dr.  Carlyle,  minister  of  Inveresk,  a  gentleman 
of  extensive  connections  among  the  literary  men  of  his  day,  and  John 
Home,  the  author  of '  Douglas.'  The  two  latter  met  with  Macpherson 
in  the  autumn  of  1759,  when  he  showed  them  some  fragments  of  Gaelic 
verse,  of  which  they  prevailed  upon  him  to  fumiah  them  with  trans- 
lations. These  were  shown  to  Dr.  BUir,  and  the  poets  Shenstone  and 
Gray,  by  all  of  whom  they  were  greatly  admired ;  and  in  1760  they 
were  published  under  the  title  of  *  Fragments  of  Ancient  Poetry,  col- 
lected in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  translated  from  the  cfaelie 
or  Erse  Language,'  with  an  anonymous  preface  by  Blair.  The  frag- 
ments are  sixteen  in  number.  The  effect  was  to  induce  the  faculty  of 
advocates  in  Edinburgh  to  nose  a  subscription  for  enabling  Macpherson 
to  make  a  tour  through  the  Highlands  with  the  object  of  collecting 
more  poetical  treasure  of  the  same  kind.  What  he  found,  or  pretended 
to  have  found,  he  brought  to  London,  and  publiahed  then  in  two 
successive  volumes,  the  first  of  which  appeu^  in  1762,  under  the 
patronage  of  Lord  Bute,  with  the  title  of '  Fingal,  an  Epic  Poem  in 
six  books,  with  other  lesser  Poems;'  the  second  in  1763,  with  the  title 
of '  Temora,  an  Epic  Poem  in  eight  books,  with  other  Poems.'  From 
the  first  the  genuineness  of  these  Gfaelic  epics  waa  questioned  by  many 
persons,  but  it  was  more  zealously  asserted  by  more,  and  to  Macpherson 
himself  the  notoriety  which  he  acquired  was  the  beginning  of  a  long 
course  of  good  fortune.  We  ahail  examine  the  question  of  their 
authenticity  presently :  it  will  be  most  conveniently  discussed  after  we 
have  run  through  the  leading  events  of  Macpherson's  lifsi  In  1764  he 
obtained  the  situation  of  private  secretary  to  Captain  Johnstone^  on 
the  appointment  of  the  latter  as  governor  of  Pensaoola;  and  he  was 
also  made  surveyorgeneral  of  the  Floridas,  in  which  capacity  he  went 
out  to  America  and  the  West  Indies,  and  returned  to  England  in  1766, 
retaining  his  salary  of  200^  a  year  for  life.  Some  of  the  years  that 
followed  he  spent  chiefly  in  literary  labour,  much  of  it,  from  the 
popularity  of  his  name^  highly  profitable.  In  1771  he  published,  in 
one  voL  4to,  a  disquisition  on  the  antiquities  of  the  Scottish  Celtic 
race,  under  the  title  of  'An  Introduction  to  the  Hldtory  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland ;'  in  1773  a  prose  translation  of  the  '  Iliad '  of 
Homer;  in  1775  a  '  History  of  Great  Britain  from  the  Restoration  to 
the  Accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover,'  in  2  vols.  4to,  together  with 
2  vols,  of '  Original  Papers,'  which  last  work  he  sold  to  the  booksellers 
for  ZOOOL  During  this  period  of  his  life  ho  also  wrote  several 
pamphlets  for  the  ministry,  in  support  of  the  war  against  the  American 
colonies^  which  are  now  all  nearly  forgotten.  At  last  his  appointment 
to  the  lucrative  office  of  agent  to  the  Nabob  of  Aroot  tumad  his 
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▼enaiOe  mind  and  pen  to  Indian  affidxv,  npon  whidi  he  alio  produced 
a  Bucoeeiion  of  pnbUcationa  of  temporary  mtereat.  This  poet  brought 
him  into  parliament  in  1780  aa  member  for  Oamelford,  for  whioh  he 
aat  till  1790;  he  then  retired  to  a  connderable  property  whioh  he  had 
pnrohased  in  his  native  oounty  of  InTemeea,  wnere  he  died,  Febmary 
17thy  1796.  Hia  body  waa  brought  back  to  EngUnd  for  interment  in 
Weatminater  Abbey. 

We  now  proceed  to  state  aa  briefly  as  we  can  the  controversy 
respecting  the  epics  known  as  the  Poemb  of  Ossian,  the  publication  of 
which  haa  already  been  mentioned.  ICaopheraon  affirmed  that  they 
were  trandationB  made  by  himself  from  ancient  Erse  manuacripti  whiob 
he  had  collected  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  which  were  the 
genuine  compositions  of  Ossian,  a  Highland  poet»  who  lived  about  the 
middle  of  the  8rd  century,  and  whose  poetical  worka  had  been  trans- 
mitted orally  from  bard  to  bard,  and  aom  age  to  age,  till  the  intro- 
duction of  the  art  of  writing  into  the  Highlanda  affoided  the  means 
of  fixing  them  in  those  manuscripts  from  which  the  translations 
were  made. 

The  truth  of  this  statement  was  denied  by  Dr.  Johnson,  who  boldly 
pronounced  the  whole  of  the  poems  ascribed  to  Ossian  to  be  forgeries, 
and  defied  Macpherson  to  produce  a  manuscript  of  any  Erse  poem  of 
earlier  date  than  the  16th  oentury.  Hume,  Gibbon,  and  others, 
though  they  did  not  express  so  decided  an  opinion,  seemed  to  more 
than  doubt  their  authenticity.  On  tiie  other  side,  Dr.  Blair  defended 
them  in  an  elaborate  '  Critical  Dissertation ; '  Dr.  Henry,  in  his 
'  History  of  (}reat  Britain,'  founded  many  of  his  statements  relating 
to  the  early  condition  and  manners  of  the  inhabitants^  of  the  northern 
part  of  the  island  especiallv,  upon  their  authority;  Lord  Kames,  in 
his  '  Sketches  of  Man,  appealed  to  them  as  substantiating  his  theories ; 
Cesarotti  annexed  to  ma  Italian  translation,  which  improved  th«r 
beauties  and  softened  their  defects,  a  diaswtation  in  whioh  he  speaks 
of  Ossian  as  equal  if  not  superior  to  Homer ;  Arthur  Young  lent  his 
aid  on  the  same  side ;  and  the  whole  body  of  the  Highlanders  seemed 
ready  to  do  battie  in  the  oause  of  the  Qaelio  hard. 

In  the  year  1800,  Malcolm  Laing  added  to  the  second  volume  of 
the  first  edition  of  his  'History  of  Scotland '  a  dissertation  in  whidi 
he  endeavoured  to  establish,  firom  historical  and  internal  evidence, 
that  the  'Poems  of  Oasian'  were,  without  a  single  ezoeptton,  entirely 
qpurious. 

The  Highland  Society  of  Edinburgh,  in  1797,  appobted  a  Com- 
mittee to  inquire  into  tiie  authenticity  of  the  'Poems  of  Ossian.'  A 
list  of  queriee  was  sent  to  every  person  who  was  likely  to  aiford 
information  on  the  subject,  fiioient  Erse  and  Irish  manuscripts  were 
assiduously  sought  after,  and  all  the  traditiona  existing  in  tne  High- 
lands which  had  any  relation  to  the  subjects  of  the  poems  were  care- 
fully collected.  In  1805,  when  the  Coinmittee  had  completed  their 
labours,  they  published  their  Report,  with  the  name  of  Henry 
Mackenzie  annexed  to  it  as  their  cburman.  The  Report  states,  that 
"  the  Conmiittee  had  not  been  able  to  obtain  any  one  poem  the  same 
in  titie  and  tenor  with  the  '  Poems  of  Osdan.^  "  About  the  same 
time  waa  published  a  splendid  edition  of  the  '  Poems  of  Ossian,  ftc^ 
oontaining  the  Poetical  Works  of  James  Macpherson,  Esq.,  in  Prose 
and  Rhyme;  with  Kotes  and  lUustrations  by  Malcohn  Laing.'  The 
object  of  theae  notes  and  illustrations  was  to  destroy  the  authori^ 
and  depreciate  the  value  of  the  text. 

The  research,  the  acuteness,  and  the  dose  reasoning  of  Lalng,  both 
in  his  dissertation  and  in  the  notes  to  his  edition  of  the  poems, 
together  with  the  admissions  made  in  the  Rc^rt  of  the  Highland 
Society,  appeared  to  have  nearly  dedded  the  question  against  Mac- 
pherson. The  controverqr  however,  as  far  at  least  as  ruates  to  the 
historical  authority  of  the  poems,  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  terminated. 
As  Uite  as  1837,  in  'The  Highlanders  of  Scotland,  their  Orighi, 
History,  and  Antiquities,'  by  F.  Skene,  a  work  published  at  the  request 
of  the  Highland  Society  of  London,  we  are  informed,  that  "by  a  fote 
altogether  smgular  in  the  case  of  the  Highlanders,  a  complete  body 
of  these  ancient  versified  histories  have  been  handed  down  in  the 
'Poems  of  Ossian' "  (vol  i,  p.  206) ;  and  that  "the  value  of  Ossian, 
as  an  historical  poet,  must  stand  in  the  highest  rank,  while,  wheUier 
the  chief  part  of  these  poems  are  of  ancient  or  of  modem  compo- 
sition, there  can  remain  Uttie  doubt  that  in  him  we  possess  the  oldest 
record  of  the  history  of  a  very  remote  age"  ^voL  i,  pu  215);  and 
similar  sentiments  still  occasionally  gain  publicity.  We  proceed 
therefore  to  offer,  first,  what  appear  to  us  to  be  the  most  important 
facts  and  ailments  which  be»  upon  their  authenticity,  and,  secondly, 
our  own  estimate  of  their  poetical  value. 

Of  the  languages  spoken  by  the  Gaelic  nations  who  inhaUted  the 
western  parts  of  Europe  in  the  time  of  Julius  CsBsar,  the  Irish  is  | 
probably  that  which  has  suffered  least  by  mixture  with  others.  The 
£lrse,  spoken  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  approximates  so  closely 
to  the  Irish,  that  it  may  be  considered  rather  as  a  dialect  of  it  than 
a  distinct  Umguaga  But  while  the  Irish  has  been  a  written  language 
from  an  era  probably  anterior  to  the  Christian,  witii  an  ancient 
alphabet,  and  a  aeries,  not  only  of  bards,  but  of  historiesl  annalists, 
of  whose  works  there  are  manuscripts  still  extant  of  as  early  a  date 
as  the  9th  century,  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  Erse  was  ever  written 
previous  to  the  15th  or  16th  century.  If  then  tiiese  poems  were 
composed  by  Ossian,  in  Erse,  at  the  end  of  the  4th  century,  they 
must  have  been  prsserved  by  tradition  for  1800  or  1400  yearSi    The 
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Irish,  with  all  the  advantage  of  writing  to  fix  it,  has  suffered  so  much 
alteration,  that  the  oldest  manuscripts  are  understood  with  difficulty 
even  by  those  who  are  most  learned  in  the  language,  and  aome  are 
quite  unintelligible.  We  have  therefore  a  right  to  infer  that  the 
Erse,  unwritten,  and  spoken  by  a  people  at  least  as  rude  as  the  Irish, 
has  undeigone  a  similar  change;  and  that  these  poems,  if  preserved 
in  the  words  in  whioh  they  were  composed  by  tiieur  supposed  author, 
oould  not  be  understood  l^  the  present  race  of  Highlanders. 

Macpherson  published  the  Erse  of  the  seventh  book  of  '  Temors^' 
but  it  was  printed  firom  a  copy  ih  his  own  handwriting,  and  the 
original  has  never  been  produoed.3pCacpherson  of  Strauunashie^  a 
poet  who  assisted,  as  he  affirms,  in  transcribing  the  poems  from  old 
manuscripts  or  from  oral  tradition,  said  that  one  of  these  old  manu- 
soripts  vras  dated  in  1410;  and  Lord  Eames,  in  his 'Sketches  of 
Man,'  asserts,  that  the  first  four  books  of  'Fingal'  were  obtained 
from  a  Gaelic  manuscript,  written  on  vellum  in  1403,  and  found  by 
the  translator  In  the  Isle  of  Skye.  No  doubt  Macpherson  told  him 
so,  but  he  does  not  say  that  he  saw  the  manuacrip^  nor  haa  it  ever 
bwn  produced.  Indeeid  the  oldest  Scotch  manuscript  extant,  a  copy 
of  Wmton's  Chronicle,  in  the  Royal  Library,  Edinburgh,  is  not  of  an 
earlier  date  than  1420,  As  to  the  Erse  manuscripts,  frequent  appeals 
were  made  by  Macphsrson's  friends  to  the  '  Red  Book '  of  the  bard 
of  the  Clanronald  family,  which  waa  in  Macpherson's  possession,  and 
was  said  to  contain  "some  of  the  poems  which  are  now  tranalated 
and  published."  It  waa  obtained  from  him,  but  not  till  he  waa 
aotually  threatened  with  a  proaecution  by  tiie  Clanronald  family,  and 
vras  found  to  be  a  small  12mo  of  160  leaves^  written  in  the  Irish 
oharaoter,  and  dated  September  8,  1726,  in  the  midst  of  the  songs. 
It  was  found  to  contain  only  one  poem  whioh  had  any  relation  to 
Ossian,  a  abort  ballad  on  thelongevitv  of  the  Flans.  Another  appeal 
was  made  to  "alsrsefolio  manuscript"  cidled  the  'Red  Rhymer,* 
which  was  stated  to  have  been  given  "  hr  Mr.  Maedonald  of  Gleneal- 
ladel  in  Muideart,  to  Mr.  Maodonald  of  ^yles  in  Cnoideart,  who  gave 
it  to  Mr.  Macpherson.  It  contains  a  variety  of  subjects,  such  as  some 
of  Ossian's  poems,  Highland  Tales,  fto.  Lsing  applied  to  Mr. 
Mackenaie^  the  gentieman  to  whom  Macpherson  bequeathed  his 
manuscripts,  and  the  publication  of  his  Erse  '  Ossian '  (mentioned 
below),  for  the  production  of  this  manuscript  We  give  the  reeult 
of  this  appUcatfon  in  Laing's  own  words :  "  In  consequence  of  this 
requisition,  nineteen  manusoipt  volumes,  in  quarto  and  octavo,  were 
trsnsndtted  to  Edinburgh;  but  the  'Red  Rhymer'  in  folio,  the  only 
remaining  manuscript  ever  specified  or  appealed  to  for  the  originals 
of  Ossian,  was  not  produced.  The  manusoripta  consisted  of  medical 
and  religious  treatises,  Irish  legends  and  legendaiy  histories,  an 
obituary,  a  vocabulary,  genealogies,  fta,  with  many  of  the  Irish 
ballads  ascribed  to  Osnan,  but  not  a  single  original,  as  far  as  oould 
be  disoovered^  of  Macpherson's  pretended  translation  of  Ossian." 

A  subscription  of  10002.  was  raised  by  Macpherson's  countrymen 
in  the  East  indies  to  defi»y  the  expense  of  publishing  the  supposed 
Erse  originals.  It  was  placed  in  Macpherson's  hands,  and  he  retained 
it  till  his  death,  when  he  left  it  to  be  applied  to  the  purpose  for 
whioh  it  was  raised.  In  1807  appeared  '  The  Poems  of  Ossian,  in  the 
original  Gaelic^  fta ;  with  Notes  and  Observations,  by  John  M'Arthur,' 
London,  8  vols.  8vo.  This  edition  was  accompanied  by  a  literal  Latin 
translation,  by  Robert  Macpherson,  and  preceded  by  a  dissertation  on 
the  authenticity  of  the  poems  by  Sir  John  Sinclair.  Still  there  were 
no  ancient  manuscripts ;  the  'original  GaeUo'  was  printed  entirely 
from  Macpherson's  hand-writing,  and  oorresponded  literally  with  the 
En^ish,  which,  there  is  no  doubt^  was  translated  into  Gaelic  by 
Msophenon  hirnsalf.  He  had  abundance  of  time  for  this  task  before 
he  died,  and  is  known  to  have  been  well-qualified  for  it^  Erse,  not 
English,  being  his  native  language. 

The  truth  is,  that  not  a  manuscript,  nor  a  firagment  of  a  manu- 
script, of  any  ancient  poem,  Erse  or  Irish,  whicn  Macpherson  has 
transUtad  in  his  '  Ossiam'  has  ever  been  discovered.  Ballads  indeed 
thefe  sre,  some  in  Erse,  but  msny  more  in  Irish,  in  which  the  Osaianio 
heroes  are  celebrated;  there  is  a  large  manuscript  oolleotion  of  them 
in  the  Dublin  University  Library,  several  of  whioh  were  published  by 
Miss  Brooke  in  1789  with  an  English  poetical  version ;  and  there  are 
traditions,  not  only  in  Ireland,  but  also  in  Scotland,  especially  in 
Argyleahire  and  otiier  districts  of  the  West  Highlands,  relating  to 
Fingal,  Osdan,  fta  Some  of  these  ballads  and  traditions  have  supplied 
circumstances,  or  names,  or  incidental  sUusions,  whioh  have  been 
worked  up  into  the  Ossisnic  collection ;  so  that  tiie  Highland  reader 
was  contmually  reminded  of  something  which  was  familiar  to  hia 
imagination,  and  having  found  parts  which  he  thought  he  knew,  was 
ready  to  claim  the  whola  These  matariala  have  been  carefully  oom« 
pared,  botii  by  Laing  and  the  Highland  Society,  with  the  poenu^ 
and  the  use  wmoh  has  been  made  of  them  in  each  instance  specifically 
pointed  out 

According  to  'Ossian's  Poems,'  Fingal  waa  king  of  Morven,  which 
may  be  supposed  to  represent  Argyleshue  and  the  a4joining  parts  of 
the  West  Highlands ;  here  he  had  his  palace  of  Selma  (a  name  never 
heard  of  before  the  publication  of  'Ossian's  Poems'),  and  here  his 
fkther  Conlhal,  his  grandfather  Trathal,  and  his  great-grandfather 
Trenn^or  reigned.  Ossian  was  the  son  of  Fingal,  and  Oscar  the  aon  of 
Ossian.  For  this  kmgdom  and  its  kings  there  is  absolutely  no  founda- 
tion in  the  annals  of  the  Highlands  or  of  the  Highland  clann :  in  soma 
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Bna  biJlada  howeTer  i&d  Highlaad  traditions  Flnnl  and  Oiaian  ara 
ooeaaioDally  ipoken  of  as  Highland  herooa,  bnt  in  others  they  are 
mentioned  as  Irish.  On  the  oontrary,  the  Irish  annalists  and  Uie  Irish 
bards  are  uniform  and  consistent  and  distinct  in  their  notices  of  them. 
According  to  the  Irish  annalists,  Fingal,  son-in-law  of  Cormao,  king  of 
Leinster,  was  commander  of  the  Fianna  Eirinn,  or  flant,  a  military 
race  who  existed  at  tMs  time  in  Ireland.  Fingal's  palace  was  at  Aim- 
train,  or  Allen,  in  Leinster,  and  he  died  in  the  year  278.  In  the  reign 
of  Cairbar,  the  son  and  successor  of  Cormao,  this  military  dass,  or 
militia  as  the^  have  been  called,  were  put  down  by  force  in  oonse- 

auence  of  their  dangerous  presumption  and  the  dissensions  among 
tieir  own  body.  "They  were  attacked,"  says  Moore,  ('History  of 
Ireland,'  toL  I),  "  by  the  united  foroe  of  almost  all  the  royal  troope 
of  the  kingdom  (the  King  of  Munster  alone  taking  part  with  the 
rebellious  Fians),  and  a  battle^  memorable  for  its  extent  of  carnage, 
ensued,  in  which  Oagar,  the  son  of  Oisin,  or  Oasian,  was  slain  bj  the 
monarch's  own  hand."  This  was  the  battle  of  Gfabhra,  which  n>rmB 
the  groundwork  of  the  poem  of  'Temora.' 

At  this  timsi  and  for  some  centuries  afterwards,  the  name  of  Scotia 
was  exdusively  applied  to  Ireland,  and  the  name  of  Sooti,  or  Scoti^  to 
the  inhabitants.  They  were  a  warlike  race,  who  had  conquered  the 
greater  part  of  Ireland,  and  gradually  imposed  their  name  on  the 
island  and  its  inhabitants.  One  of  this  race,  Cairbar  Biada,  in  the 
year  258,  led  oyer  a  oolony  of  the  Scoti  from  Ireland,  and  established 
them  in  Aigyleahire.  Riada  had  a  territory  in  Ireland  named  Dalriada, 
and  the  district  obtained  by  his  colony  was  called  Palriada  also.  They 
had  great  difficulty  however  in  maintaining  their  station  against  the 
power  of  their  opponents  the  Picts,  and  it  is  uncertain  whether  they 
were  not  driven  back  to  Ireland.  But  In  the  year  503  a  larger  colony 
was  led  over  by  Fergus  Mao  Erth,  who  established  the  kingdom  of 
Dalriada,  which  afterwards  obtained  possession  of  the  whole  of  the 
northern  part  of  Britain,  and  imposed  the  name  of  Scot!  on  the 
inhabitants,  and  of  Scotland  on  the  country,  as  had  previously  been 
done  in  Ireland.  Thus  the  Highlanders  became  oonne<^  with  the 
Soots  of  Ireland,  and  through  them  derived  their  traditions  of  Vingd 
andOssian. 

It  is  not  worth  while  to  enter  into  evidences  of  forgery  afforded  by 
single  circumstances  and  minor  details  in  the  various  poems.  Such 
evidences  are  in  &ct  diffused  through  the  whole  of  them,  end  meet  us 
at  every  step,  either  in  sentiments  inoonsistent  with  the  rude  state  of 
society  at  the  time,  in  the  omission  of  every  allusion  to  the  dwellings, 
the  dresses,  the  means  of  subaistence,  and  the  superstitions  of  &e 
inhabitants,  as  well  as  aU  mention,  even  incidentally,  of  animals  which 
are  known  to  have  been  in  the  country  at  the  time.  Such  omissions 
oould  hardly  have  been  made  by  a  poet  who  was  familiar  with  the 
manners  and  objects  of  that  age,  and  was  him«A)f  a  party  in  the 
events  which  he  describes. 

To  show  the  modem  materials  and  workmanahip  of  the  poems, 
^^'^ySf  I^^^  ou^  ^  numerous  passsges^  imiUtions  of  the  Bible, 
and  of  Homer,  Virgil,  Milton,  and  others.  Many  of  these  imitations 
are  obvious  enough,  bnt  others  are  meie  ossual  resemblances  of  phrases 
and  words,  which  a  genuine  transktor  might  have  earily  &Uen  into  in 
rendering  a  real  originaL 

The  substance  of  Dr.  Blair^s '  Critical  Dissertation  on  the  Poems  of 
Ossian  was  originaUy  delivered,  soon  after  the  first  publication  of 
•  Rng^  in  the  course  of  his  lectures  as  professor  of  rhetoric  and 
belles-lettres  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  This '  Critical  Disser- 
tation,' an  elaborate  composition  of  nearly  pure  nonesense,  which 
expresses  unbounded  confidence  in  the  genuineness  of  the  poems,  and 
bestows  the  most  extravagant  encomiums  upon  them  as  equal  and  in 
some  respects  superior  to  Homer,  added  to  the  natural  astonishment 
that  such  poems  should  have  been  produced  by  a  Qaelio  bard  in  the 
8rd  century,  extended  their  fame  not  only  throughout  Great  Britain, 
bnt  over  the  whole  continent  of  Europe;  and  France^  Qermany,  and 
Italy  vied  with  each  other  in  enthusiastic  admiration  of  them.  This 
fever  has  in  a  great  measure  subsided,  but  Ossian  has  still  his  admirers^ 
and  the  'Dissertation'  no  doubt  its  readera.  To  us  it  appears  that 
ahnoat  everything  whioh  gives  intrinsic  value  to  other  poems  u  wanting 
in  these.  We  read  them  with  almost  uninterrupted  mcreduli^.  The 
characters  represent  a  race  of  men  which  it  is  an  absurdity  to  suppose 
•▼»  to  have  existed.  The  events  and  incidents,  so  far  as  they  are 
intelligible  and  there  is  anything  approaching  to  detail,  are  such  as  we 
cannot  even  imagine  to  have  occurred  at  any  time  or  under  any  dr- 
onxnatances.  All  good  poetry  is  distinguished  by  the  truth  and 
distinotnees  of  its  representations;  and  it  has  alwaya  been  remarked 
of  the  greatest  poets  that  they  must  have  looked  upon  external  naturo 
and  watched  the  workings  of  the  humsn  mind  with  the  greatest  dili- 
gence; and  this  appearance  of  truth  is  preserved  not  only  in  such 
poetry  as  represents  the  actual  appearanoea  of  nature  and  the  ordinary 
•v«nU  of  human  life^  but  even  in  that  more  elevated  poetry  whioh 
passes  beyond  the  bounds  of  zeali^.  In  Homeir,  with  whom  Oasisn 
iiss  been  so  absurdly  eompared,  the  scenes  are  perfectly  Mnoramio; 
we  never  imagine  that  we  are  looking  at «  picture ;  the  objeots  them- 
selves are  before  our  evee ;  we  are  present  at  the  events ;  the  persons 
are  known  to  us,  with  all  their  peculiarities,  aod  we  can  traoe  their 
motivea  of  action ;  when  th^  expreas  themselves  in  such  or  such  a 
^^^  tell  whAt  passion  it  was  Uiat  moved  them,  or  what  specifio 
ol^eot  they  had  in  view.    There  is  nothing  of  this  kind  in  Osrian. 


Everything  is  vwue  and  indistinct;  the  scenes  are  all  oonfused ;  end 
the  imsges^  undemied  as  they  are,  seem  to  reour  continually.  Henoe 
nothing  ii  impressed  upon  the  mind;  notlAng  fixes  itself  upon  the 
memory.  There  is  no  disorimination  of  character.  We  are  informed 
indeed  that  some  are  old  and  some  are  young,  some  are  generous  and 
aome  cruel,  but  even  these  brosd  personal  distinctions  we  should  hardly 
have  discovered  from  any  peouUarity  in  their  thoughts  or  manner  of 
speaking.  Every  one  expresses  himself  in  neariy  the  same  way,  and  a 
wearisome  repetition  of  affected  sentimentality  pervadee  the  whole. 

Without  something  however  of  the  substance  of  poetry,  so  high  a 
reputation  as  these  poems  onoe  had  could  hardly  have  beat  obtained. 
Macpherson  was  •  Highlander,  and  had  lived  among  mountain  scenery 
from  his  infancy;  and  though  many  of  his  lectures,  even  of  that 
scenery,  are  false,  still  there  are  sketches  interspersed  throughout  all 
the  poems  which  are  true  and  beautiful  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  a  letter 
to  Anna  Seward,  says,  **  Most  Highlanders^  after  they  have  become 
complete  masters  of  English,  continue  to  thiE^  in  their  own  language ; 
and  it  is  to  me  demonstrable  that  Macpherson  thought  ahnost  every 
word  of  Ossisn  in  Oadio,  altiiough  he  wrote  it  down  in  English.  This 
gave  a  great  advantage  to  him  in  forming  the  stvle  of  Ossian,  which, 
though  exalted  and  modified  according  to  Macpherson's  own  ideas  of 
modern  taste,  is  in  great  part  cut  upon  the  model  of  the  talea  of  the 
sennachies  and  barda."  But  the  great  charm  of  Ossian's  poems  is  in 
the  language :  a  rich  stream  of  harmony  fiows  through  il  of  them, 
whioh  many  are  sensible  of  who  sre  quite  incapable  of  judging  of  the 
truth  of  the  representations  or  the  propriety  of  the  thoughts. 

•  MACREADT,  WILLIAM  CHARLES,  was  bom  Maroh  8, 1793, 
in  the  parish  of  St.  Panoras,  London.  His  father,  the  lessee  and 
manager  of  several  provincial  theatres,  wss  desirous  of  educating  his 
son  for  the  church  or  the  bar,  and  young  Macready  was  placed  at 
Bugby  School  at  ten  yeara  of  age.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  found 
Ids  prospects  changed  by  his  father's  embarrasamenta.  Though  feeling 
a  distaste  for  the  profession  of  an  actor,  he  sacrificed  his  own  predilec- 
tions to  a  high  sense  of  duty;  and  in  order  to  relieve  his  father's 
immediate  necessities,  and  retrieve  if  poesible  his  father^s  fortunes, 
he  appeared  for  the  first  time  as  an  actor  on  the  boards  of  the  Bii> 
m^wgha^ip  Theatre  in  June  1810.  He  was  decidedly  successfuL  Till 
Christmas  1814  he  continued  with  his  father^s  conopany,  performing 
with  great  suooess  at  the  theatres  of  Birmingham,  Shetfeld,  Chester,  and 
Newwstie ;  and  subsequently  performed  at  the  Bath,  Dublin,  and  Glas- 
gow theatres  with  like  results.  On  Sept.  10, 1810,  he  msde  his  first 
appearance  before  a  London  audience  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre  as 

*  Orestes '  in  tibe  <  Distressed  Mother.'  His  success  was  undoubted,  but 
ho  had  many  difficulties  to  overcome.  Kemble,  Young,  and  Kean  had 
taken  a  sort  of  exdusive  possession  of  the  characters  of  Shakspere, 
in  whkh,  at  a  later  penod,  Macready  displayed  such  excellence. 
With  a  resolute  industry  however,  a  deep  and  subtle  insight  into  the 
shadea  and  peouliaritiee  of  character,  and  a  style  at  once  original  and 
simple,  he  made  a  certain  range  his  own.  As  'Hob Boy '  and  '  Gambia* 
he  won  applause,  but  in  the  'Virginiua'  of  Sheridan  Knowles  his 
true  position  was  first  fully  demonstrated.  From  this  time  he  con- 
tinued to  eetablish  himself  in  the  public  favour.  In  1826  he  visited 
America,  where  he  was  equally  appreciated,  and  in  1828  he  was 
enthusiastically  applauded  in  Paris.  In  London  he  increased  his  fame 
by  his  performances  in  the  higher  comedy.  In  October  1887  he  became 
lessee  and  manager  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre.  His  first  efforts  were 
directed  to  make  the  entire  representation  of  a  play,  as  his  acting  of 
individual  characters  had  been,  the  working  out  of  one  harmonioos 
idea.  Hia  labour  was  immense.  He  did  not  overlay  the  drama  l^ 
too  gorgeous  soeneiy  or  too  minute  attention  to  the  costume,  as  if 
they  were  to  be  the  principal  attractions,  but  by  msking  them  appro- 
priate to  the  aituation  and  feeling  of  the  scene.  He  also  avoided  all 
puffery,  and  endeavoured  so  to  regulate  his  theatre  as  to  banuh,  as  £sr 
ss  possible,  those  exhibitions  of  profligacy  which,  in  some  degree^  had 
justified  the  denunciations  of  the  scrupuloua  From  various  causes 
Mr.  Maoready's  undertaking  was  not  profitable.  At  the  end  of  the 
second  sesson  he  resigned  the  management,  when  a  public  entertainment 
was  given  to  him  at  Freemasons'  Hall,  and  a  subscription  for  a  hand- 
some memorial  was  entered  into.  After  performing  at  the  Haymarket 
and  other  theatres  in  1842,  he  undertook  the  management  of  Drury 
Lane.  His  second  msnagement  in  spirit  resembled  the  first,  but  was 
distinguished  from  it  by  nis  introduction  of  musical  dramas,  set  forth 
in  the  highest  style  of  scenic  illustration.     'Ads  and  Galatea'  and 

*  Comus '  were  presented  with  a  feelins  of  high  art  which  hss  never 
beoi  exceeded.  He  was  also  liberal  in  introducing  new  dramaa  to  the 
public,  amongst  which  were  the  best  pieces  of  Sheridan  Knowles, 
Talfourd,  and  Sir  E.  Bulwer  Lytton.  At  the  end  of  the  second  season 
Mr.  Macready  again  reaigned;  and  in  his  parting  addresa  pointed  out 
the  injurious  operation  cf  the  theatrical  monopoly.  This  he  followed 
up  by  a  petition  to  the  legislature  sgainst  it,  and  it  was  almoet  imme- 
dUtcIy  removed.  On  a  subsequent  visit  to  America  in  1849,  a  quarrel 
raised  by  Mr.  Forrest,  an  American  actor,  gave  rise  to  a  riot  in  the 
Astor  Opera  House  at  New  York  on  May  10,  while  Mr.  Macready 
was  performing,  in  whioh  Ms  life  was  endangered,  and  the  riot  was 
not  suppreased  \  until  the  military  were  called  in,  shots  fired,  and 
several  persons  killed  and  wounded.  Towards  the  end  of  that  year 
Mr.  Mamady  entwed  on  his  ocaduding  engagement  at  the  Haymarket 
Theatre,  but  ill-healtii  compelled  him  to  dssifl^    la  1850  and  1851  he 
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oompl«tad  iha  mnMutation  of  all  his  priQeip«l  oharacien,  and  took  a 
final  fiurawdl  of  tne  stage.    A.  oomplimentBry  dinner  was  given  to  him 
on  this  ooeasion  at  the  Hall  of  uommerce  in  London,  with  Sir  E. 
Bolwer  Lytton  in  the  chair,  which  was  attended  by  nearl  v  all  the  most 
wninent  men  cozmeoted  with  literatore  and  art.    Since  his  retirement 
Mr.  Macready  has  lived  first  at  Sherboume,  Dorset,  and  later  at  Chel- 
tenham. His  active  mind  and  cultivated  taste  have  been  there  employed 
for  the  promotion  of  the  moral  and  intelleotual  advancement  of  his 
neighbours,  and  the  Meohanios'  Institute  and  other  literary  institntions 
have  derived  an  inestimable  benefit  from  his  own  lectures,  and  from 
other  modes  in  which  he  has  given  his  support  to  popular  education. 
M'CRIE^  THOMAS,  a  writer  on  ecclesiastical  history  and  polemics, 
was  bom  at  Dunse  in  Berwickshire,  in  November  1772.    His  father 
was  a  petty  manufacturer  and  trader,  who  had  by  his  industry  and 
economy  been  enabled  to  purohabo  a  small  estate,  and  spend  his  old 
age  in  quiet  independence.   "  Dr.  M'Crie*s  parent^"  says  his  biographer, 
**  being  oonneoted  with  that  branch  of  the  secession  usually  termed 
Anti-BurgherSy  he  was  brought  up  under  the  ministry  of  the  Key.  Mr. 
Whyte,  at  a  period  when  the  primitive  strictness  of  that  oommunion 
was  retained  in  a  measure  which  is  now  wholly  unknown.    In  these 
circumstances  he  received  that  thoroughly  religious  education,  of  the 
importance  of  which  he  was  ever  afterwards  so  strenuous  an  advocate, 
and  of  the  success  of  which  he  was  himself  a  striking  example." 
Having  received  the  rudunents  of  education  at  the  parish  school  of  hia 
native  place,  he  afterwards  studied  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
which  he  entered  in  1788.    Contemporaneously  with  his  academical 
studies,  he  occupied  himself  in  teaching  younger  lads,  an  employment 
for  which  he  seems  to  have  been  well  qualified.   In  1791  he  commenced 
his  peculiarly  theologioal  studies.    In  1795  he  was  licensed  as  a  elergy- 
man  by  the  Associate  presbytery  of  Kelso^  and  he  was  immediately 
afterwards  chosen  pastor  of  a  congregation  of  the  same  body  in  Edin* 
burgh.    In  the  earlier  period  of  his  ministry  he  entered  warmly  into 
thoee  discussions  naturally  prevalent  among  bodies  who  have  so  many 
points  of  repulsion  from  eaoh  otiier  as  the  small  Presbyterian  sects 
which  had  sprung  from  the  Church  of  Scotland.    He  soon  oommenced 
however  the  important  task  of  studying,  for  the  purpose  of  some 
undefined  literary  projects,  the  early  history  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  its  oonneotion  with  its  most  remarkable  champions.    The  body  to 
which  he  belonged  followed  a  rtUe  of  Presbyterian  discipline,  from  the 
strict  tenor  of  whidi  they  maintained  that  the  established  church  had 
diverged ;  and,  recurring  perpetually  to  the  conduct  of  the  fathers  of 
Presbyterianism,  it  was  likMy  that  any  member  of  this  body  with 
sufficient  talent  would  be  the  most  zealous  biographer  of  these  primi- 
tive worthieSi     In  1812  he  published  'The  Life  of  John  Knox.' 
Scholarship  or  literaiy^ability  were  qualities  which  the  dergy  of  his 
sect^  consisting  almost  entirely  of  the  humbler  members  of  society, 
wer«  not  expected  to  display;   and  this  first  attempt^  whioh  showed 
both  qualitiea  in  an  eminent  degree,  accompanied  by  muoh  patient 
xesearoh,  was  looked  on  as  a  literary  phenomenon.    In  1818  he  received 
the  degree  of  D.D.  from  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  previous  to  the 
appearance  of  the  second  edition  of  his  work.    It  has  since  nassed 
through  several  editions,  and,  while  it  is  very  poonlar  with  the 
uneducated  daases  in  Scotland,  is  highly  esteemed  by  historical 
students.    In  1819  he  published  a  work  of  still  more  extensive  and 
curious  research, '  The  Life  of  Andrew  Melville,'  a  celebrated  champion 
of  Presbyterianism  in  the  reign  of  James  Y  L  of  Scotland.    The  indefa- 
tigable minuteness  of  the  researches  connected  with  this  Tolume  had 
the  effect  of  resuscitating  from  the  most  obscure  materials — ^records  of 
births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  ecdecnastical  and  proprietary  registers, 
and  like  aouroes— the  circumstanoes  oonneoted  with  the  lives  of  some 
interesting  men  who  in  the  stir  and  bustle  of  their  own  active  age  had 
failed  to  find  oommentators.     The  partisan  leal  with  whioh  these 
works  were  undertiJEen  is  not  their  least  remarkable  feature,  and 
obtained  from  Mr.  HaUam  the  apt  designation  of  '  Presbyterian  Hil- 
debrandism.'     There  is  no  doubt  of  the  aocuraoy  with  which  Dr. 
M'Crie  stated  £sctB  and  dted  authorities,  and  that  he  was  thoroughly 
honest;  but  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  each  work  is  a  piece  of 
industnous  and  acute  special  pleading^  and  the  reader  whose  position 
enables  him  to  take  an  impfffual  view  of  the  oharaoters  discussed  in 
them  sees  plainly  that  he  knows  what  portions  may  be  favourably 
dwelt  upon,  and  what  should  be  hastily  passed  over,  if  not  omitted. 
His  palUations  and  vindications  are  singularly  ingenious;  and  amid  all 
the  rude  morality  and  savage  acts  of  the  turbulent  periods  of  whidi 
ha  gives  the  history,  he  vindioatee  his  own  heroes  from  all  follies  as 
well  as  from  all  vices;  even  the  destruction  of  the  Scottish  eodesiastical 
buildings  has  its  meed  of  praise.    Written  in  such  a  spirit^  and  being 
works  of  genuine  learning  and  research,  they  are  very  popular  with 
the  ultra-^esbyterian  party  in  Scotland.    In  a  similar  spirit  he  wrote 
a  review  of  '  Old  Mortality'  in  the  '  Edinburgh  Christian  Instmotor,' 
to  controvert  Sir  W.  Soottfs  representation  of  the  character  of  the 
Covenanter^  the  ability  of  which  was  acknowledged  by  Seott  himself. 
The  author  led  a  blameless  simple  life,  on  a  small  salary,  which,  with 
the  free  use  of  the  Taluable  public  libraries  in  Edinburgh,  oontented 
his  unmeroenary  dispodtion.     He  died  on  the  5th  of  August  1835, 
deeply  lamented  by  the  members  of  Ids  congregation  and  a  wide  drde 
of  private  friends.    (X^e  qf  2%oinae  if  <CHe^  i7.i>.,  by  his  son,  the  Bey. 
Thomas  M'Crie,  1840.) 
MACBI'NUS,  OPI'LIUS^  a  natire  of  Mauritania  was  pr»fect  of  tiie 


pmtoriom  under  Antoninus  fiaranalla,  whom  he  aocompaaied  in  his 
expedition  against  the  Parthians,  and  caused  to  be  muniered  on  the 
march.  [Cabaoalul]  Maorinus  was  immediately  prodaimed  emperor 
by  the  army,  ▲.!).  217,  and  his  son  Diadumenianus,  who  was  at  Antioch, 
was  proclaimed  Csesar ;  both  elections  were  confirmed  by  the  senate. 
Maorinus,  after  a  battle  with  the  Parthians  near  Nisifais,  concluded 
peace  witii  them.  On  his  return  to  Antioch,  he  reformed  many  abuses 
mtroduoed  by  Caracalla.  But  his  excessive  severity  displeased  the 
soldiers,  and  an  insurrection,  exdted  by  Moasa,  the  aunt  of  Caracalla, 
broke  out  against  Maorinus,  who,  being  defeated  near  Antioch,  fled  as 
far  as  Calchedon,  where  he  was  arrested  and  put  to  death  in  218,  after 
a  reign  of  about  fourteen  months.    He  was  succeeded  by  Elegabalus. 

MACRO'BIUS,  AMBRO'SIUS  AURE'LIUS  THEODO'SIUS,  pro- 
bably  lived  about  the  middle  of  the  5th  century  of  the  Christian  era. 
We  possess  hardly  any  particulars  of  his  life ;  he  is  generally  supposed 
to  be  the  person  who  is  mentioned  in  the  'Cod.  Theod.,'  tl  8,  as 
"  chamberlain  of  the  royal  bed-chamber  "  (*'  Mori  cubiouli  prafectus  "), 
during  the  reigns  of  Honorius  and  Theododus  the  younger,  but  this 
does  not  appear  certain.  It  has  also  been  disputed  whether  he  was  • 
Christian  or  a  pagan ;  it  has  been  supposed,  from  his  occupying  so 
high  a  rank  at  the  court  of  a  ChriBtian  emperor,  that  he  must  have 
bdonged  to  the  Christian  reUgion ;  but  this  opinion  seems  quite  at 
variance  with  the  whole  scope  and  tenor  of  his  writings.  The  place  of 
his  birth  is  uncertain ;  but  he  informs  us  himself,  in  his  prefaoe  to  the 
'  Saturnalia,'  that  the  Latin  language  was  not  his  mother-tongue. 

Three  works  of  Maerobius  have  come  down  to  us ;  a  oommentary  on 
the  'Somnium  Scipionis'  in  the  sixth  book  of  Cicero's  'Republic;* 
'Dialogues'  which  were  supposed  to  have  taken  place  during  the 
Saturnalia  at  the  house  of  Vettius ;  and  a  '  Treatise  on  tiie  Latin  and 
Greek  Verb,'  which  howeyer  is  imperfect. 

The  commentary  on  the  *  Sommum  Scipionis,'  which  is  divided  mto 
two  books,  is  addressed  to  his  son  Eustathius.  It  is  prindpally 
occupied  with  the  opinions  of  the  later  Platonists  respecting  the  laws 
whioh  govern  the  esrth  and  the  universe.  There  is  a  Greek  Tornon  of 
this  commentary  by  Maximus  Planudes,  in  the  king's  library  at  Paris. 

The  ' Saturnalia'  is  however  the  most  important  and  interesting  of 
the  works  of  MaorolMus.  Although  written  in  very  bad  Latin,  and 
full  of  trifling  absurdities^  it  contains  much  valuable  information  on 
many  subjects  relating  to  antiquity.  It  is  divided  into  seven  books ; 
the  first  contains  a  discussion  on  the  origin  of  the  Saturnalia  and  the 
prindpd  Roman  festivals,  and  on  the  character  and  histoiy  of  several 
of  the  Roman  ddties  :  the  second  is  of  a  more  discursive  nature ;  it 
unfolds  at  great  length  the  whole  art  and  mystery  of  joking  according 
to  tho  Roman  notions,  and  relates  some  of  the  best  jests  of  Cicero, 
Augustus^  and  other  cdebrated  Romans,  which  however  would  scarody 
exdte  a  smile  in  modem  sodety ;  it  also  givea  a  long  account,  among 
other  things,  of  the  luxury  of  the  Romans,  and  contains  a  particular 
description  of  their  favourite  dishes.  The  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and 
sixth  books  are  occupied  with  an  examination  of  Virgil's  poems,  in 
in  which  a  list  is  given  of  the  prindpal  passages  which  he  imitated  or 
copied  from  the  Greek  or  preceding  Latin  poets ;  and  the  seventh  is 
prmdpally  occupied  with  a  discusdon  respecting  the  different  kinds  of 
food,  and  their  effect  on  the  human  system. 

•MADDEN,  SIR  FREDERICK,  an  eminent  antiquarian  writer 
and  one  of  the  prindpd  officers  of  the  British  Museum,  is  the  seventh 
son  of  Captain  Madden  of  the  Royal  Marines,  and  was  bom  at  Ports- 
mouth in  1801.  About  1825  he  was  engaged  to  assiit  Mr.  Roscoe^ 
then  past  his  seventieth  year,  in  the  eompilation  of  the  catalogue  of 
manuscripts  at  Holkham,  which  had  desoended  to  the  late  Earl  of 
Ldcester  from  a  more  Uterary  predecessor  in  the  tHle.  He  not  only 
described  the  works  in  the  collection  which  had  not  been  examined 
by  Mr.  Rosooe,  but  added  ao  many  notes  to  the  portion  of  the 
oatdogue  dready  made  by  that  gentieman,  that  the  whole  work 
would,  if  printed,  have  occupied  five  or  six  quarto  volumes,  and  the 
intention  of  printing  it  was  therefore,  at  Mr.'  Rosooe's  suggestion, 
rdinqmshed.  In  1826  Mr.  Madden  entered  the  service  of  the  British 
Museum,  to  assist  in  the  compilation  of  the  dassed  oatdogue  of  the 
printed  books  which  was  then  in  progress;  in  1823  he  was  made 
assistant-keeper  of  the  department  of  manuscripts ;  and,  in  1887,  on 
the  appointment  of  the  Rev.  Josish  Forshall,  then  keeper  of  the 
department^  to  the  post  of  secretary,  he  succeeded  to  the  keepership. 
In  his  evidence  before  the  Royd  Commission  to  enquire  into  the 
Museum  in  1848,  Sir  Frederick  stated  thai  in  January  1837  the 
number  of  manuscripts  in  the  Museum,  exclusive  of  charters  and 
other  similar  documents,  was  23,900,  and  that  in  May  1848,  the  time 
at  which  he  spoke^  it  was  32,000.  "The  number  of  maauscripts 
acquired  since  1827  is  very  great,"  says  Dr.  Ports,  the  head  of  the 
Berlin  Royd  Library  (in  Perta's  '  Archiv,'  voL  ix.)»  *'  the  establishment 
obtains  information  of  every  important  aale  on  the  Continent^  and  it  is 
easy  to  foresee  that  if  affairs  continue  in  their  present  course  every  im« 
portant  manuscript  in  Europe^  that  is  not  alnady  looked  up  in  fixed 
coUeotions  or  does  not  become  so,  will  in  the  oomrss  or  another 
century  become  the  property  of  tiie  British  Museum."  The  date 
wMeh  Dr.  Perti  assigns  for  the  oonmienoement  of  this  remarkable 
activity  in  the  progress  of  the  collection,  is,  it  will  be  observed,  1827, 
which  is  that  of  the  appointment  to  the  keepership  of  Mr.  Forshall, 
Sur  Frederick's  predecessor.  Sir  fVederiok  was  made  a  knight  of  the 
Hanoverian  order  by  King  William  IV.  in  1882.    He  has  been  twiflt 
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married;  tSie  present  Lady  Madden  la  the  danghter  of  Dr.  William 
Robiziaon  of  Tottenham,  the  author  of  historiea  of  Tottenham, 
Edmonton,  and  Stoke  Newington. 

Sir  Frederick's  works  are  numerous  and.  important^  and  have 
generally  a  bearing  on  English  history  and  the  earlier  progress  of  the 
llngliBh  language  and  literature.  In  1828  he  edited  for  the  Hox- 
burghe  Club  the  metrical  romance  of  '  Havelok  the  Dane/  to  which 
he  assigns  a  conjectural  date  between  1270  and  1290^  and  which  he 
considers  to  be  superior  in  merit  **  to  every  specimen  we  possess  prior 
to  the  time  of  Langland  and  Chaucer."  Mr.  Singer  published  some 
remarks  on  the  Qlossary  appended  to  the  Tolume,  which  were 
answered  bv  the  editor  in  a  separate  pamphlet  'Sir  Gawayne,  a 
collection  of  ancient  romanoe  poems  by  Scotish  and  English  authors, 
relating  to  that  celebrated  knight  of  the  Round  Table/  was  edited  in 
1889  for  the  Bannatyne  Club  at  Edinburgh.  Still  more  important  was 
'Layamon's  Brut^  or  Chronicle  of  Britain,  a  poetical  semi-Saxon 
paraphrase  of  the  Brut  of  Wace,  now  firat  published  from  the 
Cottonian  Manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum,  accompanied  by  a 
literal  translation,  notes,  and  a  grammatical  Glossary,  published  by 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London/  8  vols.  8to,  1847.  Of  this 
poem,  which  runs  to  upwards  of  thirty-two  thousand  lines,  Sir 
Frederick  prints  side  by  side  two  entire  copies  from  two  manuscripts 
of  different  dates,  which  exhibit  considerable  variations  in  language 
and  otherwise,  and  by  this  lucid  arrangement  brings  before  the 
reader  in  the  most  instructive  way  the  most  interesting  monument  of 
our  language  in  the  18th  century,  appending  a  mass  of  viduable 
materials  for  its  illustration.  The  preparation  of  this  work  had 
occupied  years,  and  a  very  long  period  was  also  consumed  by  the 
editorship  of '  The  Holy  Bible,  in  the  earliest  English  version  made 
by  J.  Wycliffe  and  his  followers,  edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  Forahall,  and 
Sir  F.  Madden/  which  was  issued  from  the  Oxford  University  Press 
in  1850,  in  4  vols.  4 to.  Here  again  two  varying  copies  were  printed  at 
full  length  side  by  side,  and  a  mass  of  research  into  the  early  histoiy 
of  the  Siglish  versions  testified  to  the  diligence  and  learning  of  the 
editors.  It  is  stated  in  the  preface  that  a  considerable  portion  of  their 
time  during  twenty-two  years  had  been  spent  in  accomplishing  their  task, 
and  to  establish  the  text  fifty-five  manuscripts  had  been  collated. 

Sir  Frederick's  other  works  comprise  an  interesting  volume  on  the 
*  Privy  Purse  Expenses  of  the  Princess  Mary  afterwards  Queen  Mary, 
with  a  Memoir  of  the  Princess,  and  Kotes,'  London,  1881,  8vo;  a 
work  splendidly  illustrated  by  Mr.  Shaw  on  'Illununated  Ornaments 
selected  f^m  MSS.  and  early  printed  books,  from  the  6th  to  the 
17th  centuries'  (London,  1838,  4to),  containing  descriptions  of  some 
of  the  choicest  treasures  of  the  British  Museum,  and  an  abridged  trans- 
lation with  notes  of  Silvestre'sfVench  work  on  'Universal  Palseography/ 
2  vols.  8yo,  1850.  He  is  also  the  writer  of  several  communications  to 
the  'Arohseologia,'  one  of  which,  'Observations  on  the  Autograph  of 
Shakspere,'  is  in  support  of  the  authenticity  of  the  autograph  in  a 
copy  of  Florio's  translation  of  Montaigne's  'Essays,'  which  was 
purchased  by  the  British  Museum  for  a  hundred  and  twenty  guineas. 
Sir  Frederick's  name  is  also  officially  appended  to  some  printed 
catalogues  of  portions  of  the  manuscript  collections  at  the  museum, 
some  of  which  are  stated  in  the  pre&ces  to  be  made  by  subordinate 
officers  of  his  department. 

MADISON,  JAMES,  was  bom  on  the  16th  of  March  1751,  at  the 
seat  of  his  maternal  grandmother,  near  Port  Royal,  on  the  Rappahan- 
nock River  in  Virginia.  His  parents'  home  however  was  then  at 
Montpellier,  in  Orange  County,  Virginia,  where  Mr.  Madison  always 
resided.  He  received  his  first  instruction  from  Donald  Robertson, 
a  Scotch  teacher  in  King  and  Queen  County,  Virginia,  with  whom  he 
was  placed  at  twelve  years  of  age.  Daring  the  three  or  four  yean 
that  he  was  under  Robertson's  care  he  acquired  some  Imowledge  of 
Greek,  Latin,  and  French,  with  the  elements  of  mathematios.  He 
afterwards  studied  about  two  vears  at  home  under  the  Rev.  J.  Martin. 
In  1769  he  was  sent  to  the  college  of  Princeton  in  New  Jersey,  where 
in  1772  he  took  the  degree  of  EA.  He  returned  to  Virginia  in  the 
spring  of  1778,  and  oommenced  a  course  of  reading  to  prepare  iiim- 
self  mr  the  bar;  but  the  dispute  between  the  colonies  and  Great 
Britain  having  then  commenced,  he  was  soon  induced  to  take  an  active 
part  in  it.  He  particularly  diitinguiihed  himself  as  a  friend  to  religious 
freedom  by  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  preachers  of  the  Baptist  per- 
suasion, who  were  then  proaecnted  and  occasionally  thrown  into 
prison  for  preaching  in  defiance  of  prohibitory  laws.  Li  the  spring  of 
1776  his  political  career  oommenced  by  his  being  chosen  a  member  of 
the  Virginia  convention,  which  formed  the  first  constitution  of  Vir- 
ginia. Ho  continued  a  member  of  the  legislature  till  1777,  when  he 
lost  his  election,  in  consequence,  it  is  said,  of  his  conscientious  refusal 
to  treat  the  freeholders,  according  to  the  practice  then  prevailing. 
The  legislature  however  named  him  a  member  of  the  ooundt  in  whi3i 
office  he  continued  two  years,  until  he  was  appointed  a  member  of 
oongress,  in  which  body  he  took  his  seat  in  the  month  of  March  1780, 
and  in  its  proceedings  he  took  a  very  active  part  during  the  three 
years  that  he  was  a  member  of  it. 

Returning  to  private  life  after  the  peace,  he  resumed  his  legal  studieSi 
but  intermingled  them  with  miscellaneous  and  philosophical  reading. 
Natural  history,  to  which  the  genius  of  Buffon  had  then  given  nnosual 
attraction,  seemed  to  have  been  his  favourite  branch  of  science,  and 
be  has  left  tome  notes  of  hii  observations  on  IBuropean  and  Amexioan 


animals  of  the  same  species.  In  1784  he  was  again  elected  to  the 
legislature  of  Virginia,  and  continued  a  member  of  Uiat  body  for  the 
years  1785  and  1786.  Here  he  formed  the  scheme,  and  drew  up  a 
resolution  for  that  purpose,  of  inviting  the  meeting  at  Annapolis, 
which  led  the  way  to  the  convention  which  formed  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States.  He  was  one  of  the  three  oommiuionerB  from 
Viiginia  who  assembled  at  Annapolis,  where  he  met  Alexander 
Hamilton,  with  whom  he  was  afterwards  so  closely  united  in  forming 
the  new  constitution,  and  from  whom  he  was  so  widely  separated  in 
carrying  it  into  execution* 

"While  ho  was  in  the  Virginia  lepslature  he  drew  up  the  memorial 
and  remonstrance  against  the  project  for  a  oompulKiry  support  of 
religion,  which  was  perhaps  made  with  a  view  to  a  permanent  establish- 
ment; and  he  aucoeeded  in  defeating  it  (Tucker^s '  Life  of  Jefferson,' 
chap.  4.)  His  talentn  and  acknowledged  influence  at  this  time  were 
all  exerted  in  favour  of  a  policy  as  lib«ral  as  it  was  practical  and  wise. 
Finding  that  Kentucky  was  determined  to  separate  fh>m  Virginia,  he 
furthered  her  purpose  instead  of  making  a  fruitless  opposition  to  it. 
He  opposed  the  attempt  to  introduce  paper-money;  he  was  the 
efficient  supporter  of  the  laws  introduced  into  the  code  prepared  by 
Jefferson,  Wythe,  and  Pendleton;  and  he  favoured  the  recovery  of 
the  debts  due  to  British  creditors.  He  carried  on  an  extensive  cor- 
respondence at  this  time  with  some  four  or  five  friends,  which  gives 
the  best  view  of  the  state  of  Virginia  at  that  period.  In  the  conven- 
tion which  formed  the  present  constitution  of  the  United  States  he 
bore  a  conspicuous  part ;  and  anticipating  the  interest  whidx  future 
times  would  take  in  the  proceedings  of  that  body  and  in  the  opinions 
of  its  members,  he  waa  at  the  pains  to  keep  a  record  of  the  debates^ 
the  only  one  extant  which  is  either  complete  or  authentia  He  com- 
monly wrote  out  at  night  what  had  been  said  in  the  dsj.  After  the 
constitution  was  formed,  he  united  with  Alexander  Hamilton  and 
John  Jay  in  recommending  it  to  the  American  people  in  newspaper 
essays,  under  the  signature  of  'Publius,'  which  have  been  aince  pub- 
lished under  the  title  of  'The  Federalist'  The  debates,  which  he 
would  never  consent  to  pubUsh  during  hui  lifetime,  were  purchased  by 
congress  for  80,000  dollars,  and  were  pubUshed,  with  '  ljetter%'  fta, 
in  three  large  8vo  volumes  in  1840,  nnder  the  editorial  care  of  Mr. 
H.  D.  Gilpin. 

After  the  federal  constitution  was  submitted  to  the  seversi  states  for 
their  adoption,  Mr.  Madison  went  into  the  legislature  of  Virginia, 
where  Patrick  Henry  headed  the  opposition  to  it;  and  it  was  to  Mr. 
Madison's  cod  and  powerful  reasomng  that  its  adoption  in  that  state 
was  mainly  due.  If  it  had  failed  there  it  would  have  failed  altogether. 
Mr.  Madison  had  also  more  agency  than  any  other  individual  in  inducing 
Virginia  to  make  a  cession  of  all  her  claims  to  the  lands  north-west  of 
the  Ohio  (now  comprehending  the  states  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois), 
to  which  she  asserted  a  right,  both  under  her  regal  charters  and  by 
conquest  during  the  revolution. 

He  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  first  congress  under  the  constitution 
in  1789,  and  oontinued  a  member  of  that  body  until  1797.  In  1794  he 
married  Mrs.  Todd,  a  widow  of  Philadelphia,  whose  parents  were 
Virginians,  but,  being  Quakers,  had  removed  to  Philadelphia.  From 
this  time  he  felt  the  strongest  inclination  to  retire  from  public  life, 
and  to  devote  hims^  exclusively  to  the  cultivation  of  letters  and 
science,  and  the  pursuits  of  agriculture.  But  his  countrymen  appre- 
ciated his  worth  too  highly  to  permit  him  to  retire  into  private  life. 
In  congress  no  one  had  more  weight  personally;  but  soon  finding  that 
his  views  and  those  of  Mr.  Hamilton  did-  not  coincide  as  to  the  prin- 
ciples and  spirit  in  which  the  federal  government  should  be  adminis- 
tered, he  separated  himself  from  the  administration,  and  was  thus  on 
most  great  measures  in  a  minority.  When  the  publio  debt  was 
funded  he  made  an  unavailing  attempt  to  secure  to  the  soldiers  and 
other  original  creditors  the  bmefits  of  the  riM  in  value  of  the  public 
claims,  which  speculators  had  purchased  at  about  one-eighth  of  their 
nominal  amount  This  was  the  first  great  measure  in  which  he 
opposed  the  minirterial  pdicy  of  which  Hamilton  waa  the  chief 
author.  He  also  opposed  the  unqualified  assumption  of  the  state  debts 
by  the  federal  government  Aner  the  French  revolution  broke  out 
European  politics  mingled  in  those  of  the  United  States,  and  for  a 
time  gave  them  their  chief  form  and  colour.  Mr.  Madison  was  a  warm 
friend  of  the  revolution ;  and  it  had  his  hearty  wishes  for  its  success. 

Though  thus  leading  an  organised  opposition  to  General  Washing- 
ton's administration,  this  circumstanoe  for  a  long  time  seemed  to  have 
no  infiuenoe  on  their  friendship,  and  it  never  produced  positive 
alienation.  Before  his  first  term  had  expired,  Graeral  Washington, 
being  bent  on  retirement,  conceived  the  purpose  of  a  forewell  address; 
and,  after  making  an  outline  of  his  views,  he  requested  Mr.  Madison 
to  fQl  it  up.  Some  years  afterwards  he  greatly  enlarged  Mr.  Madison's 
dndft,  which  he  then  submitted  to  Messrs.  Hamilton  and  Jay,  and  the 
document  as  publiBhed  contains  some  of  Mr.  Madison*s  original  forms 
of  expression.  The  intimacy  and  correspondence  of  these  two  great 
men  continued  until  1796. 

After  it  was  known  that  General  Washington  would  retire  In  March 
1797,  parties  prepared  themselvea  for  the  struggle  of  electing  his 
successor— the  Federalists  uniting  in  favour  of  Mr.  Adams,  and  the 
Republicans  in  favour  of  Mr.  jSSeanon.  Mr.  Adams  succeeded  by 
thne  votes.  When  parties  were  so  nearly  balanced  each  redoubled 
its  efforts  for  the  ascendsnoy.  The  admlnirtnitiiin  pastj  prepared  two 
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laws  fbr  remotiiig  dftngwou  a&d  raspidovui  aluni,  and  for 
libels  on  tha  fforemmsnt  (called  Alien  and  Sedition  Laws),  whioh  gaTe 
their  adfenanea  a  fit  oooubn  to  make  apowerfnl  appeal  to  the  people. 
To  farther  thii  objeet,  Mr.  liadiMn,  who  was  now  withdrawn  from 
congrefli^  went  into  the  Virginian  legisUtnre,  and  in  the  seerion  of 
1798  prepared  reaolutions  denooneing  these  aots  of  oongreas  as  infrac- 
tions of  the  oonsUtution,  and  inviting  the  concotrenoe  of  the  other 
states.    As  some  of  the  states  opposed  the  dootrinea,  and  the  subject 

Produced  mnch  disonssion  in  pamphlets^in  the  following  year  Mr. 
[adUon  prepaxed  new  resolntiona,  with  a  preamble,  in  whioh  he 
examines  the  whole  subject  in  a  close  and  profound  piece  of  ressoning. 
It  is  thought  to  have  contributed  more  than  anything  else  to  the 
revolution  of  parties  which  aoon  followed.  When  Mr.  Jefferson  was 
elected  president^  Mr.  Madison  was  made  his  seoretary  of  state,  and 
from  that  time  until  his  retirement  his  life  is  comprehended  in  the 
history  of  the  United  Statea.  But  the  principal  parts  whioh  he  acted 
will  be  briefly  noticed  here. 

His  pen  was  put  in  requisition  in  maintaining  the  claim  of  the 
United  States  to  the  right  of  deposit  at  New  Orleans,  under  the  treaty 
with  Spain;  in  diacuising  the  question  .of  the  true  boundary  of 
LouiuBna ;  in  corresponding  with  Mr.  Rose  and  Mr.  Jackson,  ministers 
of  Qreat  Britain,  on  the  subject  of  the  attack  on  the  Chesapeake;  in 
drawing  up  instructions  to  Mr.  Monroe  concerning  the  treaty  with 
England,  and  tiie  objections  to  that  which  was  made ;  and  in  oorret- 
ponding  with  the  American  minuitera  on  the  French  Decrees  and 
British  Orders  in  Council.  Besides  these  official  papers,  he  wrote  an 
able  '  Examination  of  the  Doctrines  of  National  Law '  asserted  by  Mr. 
Stephens. 

In  1809  he  sueoeeded  Mr.  Jefferson  as  president  of  the  United 
States ;  he  obtained  122  votes  out  of  179.  General  Findkney,  of  South 
Carolina,  his  opponent,  obtained  47  votes. 

It  is  Imown  that  after  many  fruitless  efforts  to  induce  Qreat  Britain 
and  France  to  respect  neutral  rights,  war  waa  declared  against  Qreat 
Britain  during  his  administration,  and  that  it  continued  with  various 
success  until  1615.  It  is  said  that  Mr.  Madison,  being  aware  how 
unprepsxed  the  United  States  were  for  war,  and  anxious  to  preserve 
peace  as  long  as  it  could  be  preserved  consistently  with  the  neutral 
rights  of  America,  wished  to  postpone  the  declaration  of  war,  but 
was  urged  into  it  by  Mr.  Clay  and  aome  ardent  apirita  whose  patience 
waa  exhausted.  If  this  be  so,  had  his  counsels  prevailed,  the  war 
would  have  been  prevented,  for  he  has  often  told  the  writer  of  this 
notice  that  the  administration  had  afterwards  indubitable  evidence 
that  the  British  ministry  had  decided  on  revokiog  the  offensive  Order 
in  Counci],  in  which  case  the  principal  cause  of  war  would  have  been 
removed. 

After  serving  two  terms  Mr.  Madiion  retired  to  private  life  in  March 
1817;  and  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  eight  years  which  he 
served  as  president  were  not  the  least  happy  of  his  Ufe.  In  1829, 
when  the  constitution  of  Virgins  was  submitted  to  revision,  he  con- 
sented to  serve  as  a  member  of  the  convention,  and  no  doubt  con- 
tributed largely  to  soothe  the  irritation  which  the  conflict  of  local 
interests  created.  He  also  acted  as  a  visitor  of  the  University  of 
Virginia,  and  succeeded  Mr.  Jefferson  aa  its  rector.  Except  in  the 
dischaige  of  these  duties,  he  not  only  held  no  office  after  his  retire- 
ment, but,  we  believe,  never  left  his  county  after  he  quitted 
WasMngton.  Although  Mr.  Madison  lived  to  the  age  of  eighty-five, 
he  had  a  very  delicate  constitution,  and  never  enjoyed  good  health. 
He  died  on  the  28th  of  June  1836.  His  physician  said  that  he  had 
two  or  three  diseases,  any  one  of  which  was  commonly  sufficient  to 
shorten  life. 

In  person  Mr.  Madison  was  below  the  middle  size;  though  his  face 
waa  ordinarily  homely,  when  he  smiled  it  was  so  pleasing  as  to  be 
almost  handsome.  His  manner  with  strangers  was  reserved,  which 
some  regarded  as  pride,  and  others  as  coldness ;  but  on  further 
acquaintance  these  impresaions  were  completely  effaced.  His  temper 
seemed  to  be  naturally  a  veiy  sweet  one,  and  to  have  been  brought 
under  complete  controL  When  excited,  he  seldom  showed  any 
stronger  indication  of  anger  than  a  slight  flush  on  the  cheek.  As  a 
husbfmd,  Mr.  Madison  waa  without  roproach.  He  never  had  a  child. 
He  was  an  excellent  master,  and  though  he  might  have  relieved  him- 
self from  debt^  and  seeurod  an  easy  income^  he  could  never  be  induced 
to  sell  his  slaves  except  for  their  own  accommodation  (to  be  with  their 
wives  or  husbands).  The  writer  has  sometimes  been  struck  with  the 
conferences  between  him  snd  some  trusty  servant  in  his  sick  chamber, 
the  black  seeming  to  identify  himself  with  his  master  as  to  plans  of 
management,  and  giving  his  opinions  as  freely,  though  not  offimsively, 
as  if  conversing  with  a  brother.  Mr.  Madison  has  moro  than  once 
told  the  writer  that  he  should  have  been  a  great  gainer  in  a  pecuniaty 
point  of  view  if  he  had  many  years  before  emancipated  lus  uaves.  It 
was  his  deliberate  conviction  that  the  colonisation  of  the  slaves  in 
Africa  was  practicable.  He  endeavoured  to  keep  aloof  from  party 
feelings,  but  regularly  read  the  newspapers,  and  remembered  their 
contenta  better  than  most  people.  Though  he  was  cautious  in  express- 
ing his  sentiments,  he  could  not  forbear  taking  the  liveliest  interost 
in  public  concerns,  especially  in  those  of  the  general  government, 
towards  which  he  seemed  always  to  feel  a  parental  solicitude.  He 
stood  well  with  all  parties,  and  was  solicitous  so  to  stand,  both  finom  a 
sense  of  duty  and  a  love  of  popularity.    He  felt  great  solidtude  about 


the  irritating  diniunions  between  the  North  snd  South  on  the  sabjeot 
of  slavery,  and  was  anxious  fbr  some  compromise. 

(fiomrnfmiooHomfirom  Virginia,) 

MADOC,  the  second  son  of  Owen  Qwynnedd,  prinoe  of  Wales,  is 
said  by  some  authors  to  have  discovered  America  long  beforo  Columbus. 
The  Welsh  ohroniolee  aro  said  to  state  that  Madop,  having  been  com- 
pelled by  dvil  disturbsnoes  to  leave  his  native  country,  set  sail  in  1170 
with  a  smsll  fleets  and  dirooting  his  course  westward,  landed  after 
some  weeks  on  a  continent  which  produced  abundantly  the  neoessaries 
of  life,  and  the  inhabitants  of  whioh  differed  greatly  from  thoae  of 
Europe.  After  remaining  in  the  country  a  long  time  he  left  thero  120 
persons,  and  rotumed  to  Wales,  whero  he  equipped  a  fleet  of  10  vessels, 
and  set  sail  again,  but  was  never  afterwards  heard  ot  Some  of  those 
who  adopt  this  narrative  suppose  Madoo  to  have  landed  on  the  coast 
of  Virginia  or  Carolina,  and  support  it  by  an  account  of  the  discovery 
of  an  Indian  population  in  North  America  who  spoke  the  Welsh 
language.  If  however  then  is  any  truth  in  the  story,  Madoo  probably 
Isnded  in  a  higher  latitude  than  Virginia.  See  FUson's  'Diseovery, 
Settlement^  and  present  State  of  Kentucky ;  with  an  Aeoount  of  the 
Indian  Nations  within  the  United  Statee,'  8vo,  London,  1793;  also 
Bertuch,  'Eph^m^rid.  Q^g.,'  September,  1819.  The  above  narrative 
of  Madoc's  voyage  (whioh  has  been  oopied  by  Hakluyt  hi  the  third 
volume  of  his '  Voyages')  is  given  in  the '  Historic  of  Cambria,  now 
called  Wales,  a  part  of  the  fiunous  Tland  of  Brytaine,  written  in  the 
Brytish  language^  above  200  years  past,  by  Caradoc;  translated  into 
English  by  H.  Lloyd,  gent ;  oorrocted,  augmented,  and  continued  out 
of  rscorda  and  best  approved  authors,  by  David  Powell,'  4to,  London, 
1584.  Owen's  'British  Remains'  (8vo,  London,  1777;  12mo^  1786) 
contains  'An  Account  of  the  Discovery  of  America  by  the  Welsh  800 
years  beforo  the  V<rf  age  of  Columbus,'  written  by  Dr.  Plott  Herbert, 
in  his  'Travels/  defends  the  daims  oi  his  countryman  Madoo,  as  the 
discoveror  of  the  New  World,  with  moro  warmtii  perhaps  than  good 
sense.  But  the  Northmen  aro  ssid  to  have  discovered  America  some 
time  beforo  the  date  of  Madoc's  alleged  voyage,  and  this  fact  appeszs 
to  be  established  by  evidenoe  of  a  stronger  kind  than  that  of  the 
expedition  of  the  Welsh  prince. 

MADOX,  THOMAS.  Of  the  personal  history  of  Madox  little  is 
known.  He  resided  in  the  Middle  Templa  He  dways  writes  fkom 
the  Middle  Temple.  Thomas  Madox  of  London  was  called  to  the  bar 
by  that  aodety  in  1704,  and  the  son  of  a  deigyman  of  Wales  of  the 
same  name  in  1705.  His  first  work  appeared  in  1702,  entitled 
'Formularo  Aoglicanum;  or  a  Collection  of  Ancient  Charters  and 
Instruments  of  (livers  kinds,  taken  from  the  originals,  from  the  Normsn 
Conquest  to  Henry  VIIL  :'  to  which  is  prefixed  a  very  learned  dis- 
sertation on  ancient  charters  and  instruments.  Inl711  he  published 
his  great  work,  entitled  'The  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Exchequer 
of  the  Kings  of  Bnglsnd,  in  two  periods :  from  the  Norman  Conquest 
to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  King  John,  and  from  the  ttid  of  the  reign 
of  King  John  to  the  end  of  the  roign  of  Edward  IL,  taken  from  records : 
together  with  a  correct  copy  of  the  ancient  dialogue  concerning  the 
Exchequer,  generally  ascribed  to  Qervaains  Tilburiensis;  and  a  dis- 
sertation concerning  the  most  ancient  great  Roll  of  the  Exchequer, 
commonly  styled  the  Roll  of  Quinto  Regis  Stephani'  This  work, 
which  was  roprinted  in  two  vols,  quarto,  with  the  valuable  addition  of 
an  index,  in  1769,  begins  with  a  dedication  to  the  queen,  followed  by 
a  long  profatory  epistle  to  Lord  Somers,  in  whioh  the  author  .says: — 
*'  The  records  which  I  here  vouch  wero  taken  by  my  own  pen  from  the 
authentick  membranes,  unless  whero  it  appearoth  by  my  roferences  to 
be  otherwise,  snd  except  haply  in  two  or  three  instances,  which  it  is 
not  material  to  recollect ;  and  in  giving  an  account  of  the  ancient  state 
of  the  Exchequer,  I  have  for  the  most  part  contrived,  aa  far  as  the 
subjeot-matter  would  permitt^  to  make  use  of  such  memories  as  serve 
either  to  make  known  or  to  illustrate  the  ancient  laws  and  usages  of 
this  kingdom :  for  which  reason  the  present  work  may  be  deem^  not 
only  a  history  of  the  Exchequer,  but  likewise  an  apparatus  towards  a 
history  of  the  sncient  law  of  England."  This  epistle  concludes  with 
"  a  large  digression  concerning  the  Romanick  dialect." 

The  '  History  of  the  Exchequer'  treats  of  the  court  of. the  kings  of 
England  during  the  two  periods  comprised  in  it,  its  great  offioesi  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  king's  exchequer,  its  officen  and  business;  of  the 
exoheqaer  of  the  Jews,  showing  tbe  peculiar  mode  in  which  they  wero 
governed  and  protected  as  '*the  king's  villeins;"  of  the  different 
sources  of  the  royal  revenue,  fully  considered  in  all  its  branches;  the 
whole  illustrated  by  nferenoes  to  an  immense  mass  of  documents. 
The  dialogue  concerning  the  exchequer  (which  Mr.  Madox  ascribes  to 
Richard  fits-Nigel,  bishop  of  London),  treats,  in  the  form  of  ques- 
tions put  to  the  author  and  his  ansvrers,  of  the  functions  of  the 
different  officers  of  the  exchequer  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IL,  and  of 
some  other  miscellaneous  matters,  in  the  first  book,  and  of  the  mode 
of  coUectiog  the  kiog^s  revenue  in  the  second.  It  is  preceded  by  an 
epistolary  dissertation  addressed  to  Lord  Halifax.  The  diBsertation^ 
with  whioh  the  volume  concludes,  relaUog  to  the  great  roll  of  the 
exchequer,  commonly  called  the  roll  of  Quinto  Stephani,  la  addreased 
to  Lora  Somers.  It  has  been  ascertained  by  that  eminent  antiquarian, 
the  Rev.  Joseph  Hunter,  that  this  roll  ought  to  be  referred  to  the 
81  Henry  L,  a  disoovety  which  has  removed  some  of  the  obscuriW 
in  whioh  this  part  of  the  reign  of  Stephen  is  involved.  ThaaA, 
Madox  doubted  whether  this  roll  belonged  to  the  reign  of  Henry  1^ 
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8t«pheDt  or  HMury  II.,  ^ei  In  bis  tebla  of  the  barons  of  the  Ezbheqoer 
from  the  Conquest^  anhjoined  to  the  '  Hiatory  of  the  Ezcheqaer/  all 
who  are  plaoeain  the  liat  in  the  time  of  Stephen  are  §o  placed  upon 
the  auppoaition  that  it  relatea  to  the  fifth  year  of  that  king*  at  which 
time  many  of  these  barons  were  and  long  had  been  the  adherents  of 
the  rivid  claimant  of  the  throne,  the  empresa  Maud. 

In  1726Mr.  Madoz  publidied  hie  'FirmaBurgi,  or  an  Histoiical 
Essay  oonoeming  the  cities,  towns,  and  borougha  of  England,  taken 
from  records.'  A  posthumous  work  from,  the  pen  of  Mr.  Madoz, 
entitled  '  Baronia  Anglica,'  a  history  of  the  land-honora  and  baronies, 
and  tenure  in  capite,  verified  by  records,  in  which  he  corrects  the 
errors  into  which  Loid  Coke  and  others  have  fallen  in  the  use  of  these 
terms,  appeared  in  1786,  and,  with  merely  an  alteration  of  the  date  in 
the  frontispiece,  in  1741.    He  died  in  1785. 

liSx.  Madox  waa  indefatigable  and  successful  in  collecting  his 
materials,  and  skilful  in  arranging  them,  but  he  has  left  it  for  others 
to  apply  them  to  the  political  and  statistical  history  of  the  kingdom. 
A  Itfge  body  of  documents,  collected  as  materials  for  the  works  which 
he  prepared  for  publication  and  for  others  which  he  projected,  wore 
deposited  by  his  widow  in  the  British  Museum.  Mr.  Madox  held  the 
office  of  historiographer  royaL 

*  MADOZ,  I'ASCUAI^  a  distinguished  Spamsh  stateaman  and 
author,  was  bom  at  Pampeluna  on  the  17th  of  May  1806.  At  the 
age  of  fourteen  he  went  to  the  University  of  Saragossa  to  itody  law, 
and  when  the  movement  for  the  constitution  took  place,  he  supported 
it,  young  as  he  was,  not  only  by  his  advocacy  but  bv  arms.  He  was 
one  of  those  who  snceesafully  defended  the  castle  of  Monnm,  on  the 
15th  of  May  1828,  when  it  was  attacked  by  a  detachment  of  the 
French  invading  army,  and  being  taken  prisoner  a  few  days  after, 
when  the  garrison  revolted  and  surrendered,  he  waa  kept  in  a  dungeon 
for  seventeen  months  before  he  was  released.  He  then  returned  to 
the  nni?ersity  of  Saragossa,  where  be  supported  himaelf  by  rendering 
assistance  to  other  students  who  were  richer  than  himself,  and  took 
his  degree  with  the  eminent  honour  of  the  unanimous  vote  in  his 
favour  of  the  thirty-five  eiaminers^  to  eimrv  one  of  whom  ha  was 
obnoxious  on  the  ground  of  his  political  opinions.  This  liberality  of 
treatment  did  not  extend  however  to  his  sentimenta  in  religion,  aa  he 
was  shortly  afterwards  expelled  from  the  oniveraity  on  the  charge  of 
teaching  Jansenist  doctrines  in  private.  Thia  blow  waa  the  more 
severe  that  the  miniater  Calomarde  had  introduced  a  regulation  that 
no  advocate  should  be  admitted  to  the  bar  before  the  age  of  twenty* 
five,  and  3i[adoz  was  in  consequence  left  almost  destitute  of  resources. 
For  a  short  period  he  emigrated  to  France^  and  on  his  return  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  the  editorship  of  a  'Universal  Qeograplucal 
Dictionary,'  commenced  by  Bergnes,  which  waa  published  in  10  yds. 
8vo,  between  1831  and  1884,  at  Barcelona,  by  far  the  moat  literary 
city  in  Spain  after  Madrid.  A  biographical  dictionary  in  thirteen 
volumes,  which  appeared  at  the  same  city  about  the  same  time, 
was  pillaged  by  wholessle  fkom  French  sources,  waa  very  deficient 
in  the  Spanish  articles,  and  was  altogether  a  worthless  compilation. 
To  this  the  '  Geographical  Dictionary  presented  a  complete  contrast ; 
it  was  carefully  put  together,  from  numerous  sources— ^o  information 
in  the  Spanish  articles  waa  novel  and  valuable,  and  on  the  whole  it 
did  credit,  not  only  to  Madoz  and  the  contributors,  but  to  the  country 
which  pxoduced  it.  He  also  engaged  in  a  large  work  entitled 
'  Colecdon  de  Causae  Celebres^'  a  history  of  the  most  interesting  law- 
suita  throughout  Europe,  on  the  plan  of  thoee  in  which  French  and 
German  literature  are  so  rich.  The  exclusively  Spudsh  portion  of 
the  Spanish  work  occupies  six  or  seven  octavo  volumeSb  Thua  occu- 
pied he  did  not  make  his  appearance  at  the  bar  till  1885,  when  liberal 
principles  were  in  the  ascendant,  and  in  the  same  year  he  waa 
appointed  a  Judge  of  the  First  Instance  at  Barcelona*  This  office  he 
resigned  almost  immediately  after  to  take  the  command  of  a  battalion 
of  infantry  against  the  Carlista  who  had  invaded  Catalonia,  the  resigna- 
tion however  was  not  accepted,  and  he  waa  at  the  same  time  a  judge 
of  Barcelona  and  military  governor  of  the  vidlev  of  Aran.  His 
election  as  deputy  to  the  Cortes  sent  him  to  Madrid,  where  he  soon 
occupied  himself  with  the  preparation  of  his  great  work — the  laigest 
literary  enterprise  but  one  in  modem  Spain  —  the  'Diccionario 
Geografico-estatistioo  Hiatorico  de  Espafia,'  an  alphabetical  dictionary 
of  all  the  names  of  placea  in  Spain  and  its  beyond-sea  possaasions,  of 
which  he  was  at  once  editor,  publiaher,  and  printer,  having  set  up  a 
large  establishment  for  the  express  purpose  of  passing  it  through  the 
press.  The  dedication  to  the  Queen  of  Spain  bearaSue  the  10th  of 
November  1848,  but  the  book  was  not  issued  to  the  pubUo  till 
between  1848  and  1850.  Thia  dedication  oommencea  in  a  mngnVf 
vein  of  self-^orificatbn,  **  To  one  who  during  the  war  knew  how  to 
defend  your  Majesty's  righte  with  the  sword,  to  one  who  has  since 
defended  for  eight  yeara  in  Parliament  ('  en  el  Parlamento ')  the  noble 
cause  of  the  crown  now  happilv  united  with  that  of  the  people,  it 
may  be  permitted  to  offer  to  hia  Queen  the  fruit  of  the  Uterary 
laboura  of  long  years  and  of  no  scanty  vigils."  The  preface  is  in  a 
similar  strain :  **  Conatanoy,"  says  Madoa,  ''ia  my  distinctive  character, 
and  my  resolution  always  increases  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of 
the  difficultiea  it  has  to  encounter."  The  reel  merits  of  the  dictionary 
are  very  great.  It  extends  to  sixteen  vdumea  quarto,  of  about  600 
pages,  each  closely  printed  in  double  columns,— the  article  Madrid 
alone  occupies  a  volume^  which  was  also  issued  separately,  and  is  by 


fu  the  best  and  most  oopiooa  aoooont  of  the  Spaniah  capital  which 
has  appeared  in  any  ahapa.    In  the  preoeding  dictionary  of  Spain  and 
Portugal  by  Mifiano,  the  Spanish  public  was  in  possession  of  a  national 
gaiettoer  quite  on  a  par  with  the  usual  works  of  the  dass;  in  that  of 
Madoa  it  haa  one  to  wludx  neither  England  nor  France  haa  aa  yet,  for 
extent  and  excellenoe  combined,  produced  an  equaL     It  aeemed  to 
require  an  explanation  how  such  a  work  could  be  prodnoed  in  the  Penin- 
sula, and  in  1855  Sanohei  de  Ocalka,  in  a  reply  to  some  attacks  of  Madoa 
on  the  Moderado  finance  miniaters,  stated  that  at  all  eventa  the  pub- 
liaher of  the  'Diooionario  Qeografico '  owed  them  a  debt  of  gratitade, 
since  in  1850  they  had  contributed  two  million  reala  (about  20,0002.) 
to  the  aupport  of  his  work.    This  waa  done  it  appears  in  the  same 
way  that  aupport  had  been  afforded  to  Mifiano,  the  holdera  of  pmblio 
offieea  were  encouraged  to  take  copies  by  being  allowed  to  charge  the 
price  to  tiie  government,  who  paid  Madoa,  and  deducted  the  sum  from 
the  salaries  of  the  subacribers,  which  in  Spain  are  aa  a  matter  of  oourae 
always  much  in  arrear.    Of  course  a  subscriber  who  did  not  wish  to 
retain  his  copy  could  always  obtain  an  advance  from  a  bookseller  on 
sixteen  aubatantial  volumea  of  attractive  matter  firaah  firom  the  preaa, 
and  thua  all  partiea  received  what  might  be  conaidered  a  benefit 
Between  1843  and  1848  Madoa  had  been  firom  political  cauaes  obliged 
to  absent  himself  for  some  time  in  Frsnce  and  Belgium,  on  his  return 
and  on  the  publication  of  hia  gigantic  work  he  waa  elected  to  important 
offlcea  at  Barcelona,  and  came  to  be  looked  upon  aa  the  head  of  the 
party  of  'Progresistaa'  in  the  Cortes.    When  in  1854  Espartero  was 
restored  to  power,  Madoa  waa  elected  Preaident  of  that  assembly,  aud 
on  the  21st  of  January  1855  he  waa  appointed  Minister  of  .^nance. 
So  Boon  afterwarda  as  the  10th  of  February,  he  brought  forward  a 
gigantic  acheme  of  a  new  loan  to  be  guaranteed  by  'disamortization' 
of  the  public  property,  and  the  immediate  sale  of  all  eatates  belonging 
to  the  crown,  the  clergy,  and  the  establiahments  of  public  charity  and 
•ducation.    The  invaaion  of  the  property  of  the  <uergy  waa  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  stipulations  of  the  Concordat  with  Rome  in  1851,  and 
the  queen  waa  ao  averse  to  the  plan  that  rumours  were  current  that 
O'Donnel  and  Eapartero  then  united,  had  been  obliged  to  exert  their 
influence  to  the  utmost  to  wring  her  reluctant  assent    Madoa  was 
aooused  of  such  ineaution  in  the  management  of  the  loan  aa  to  open 
a  door  for  groas  frmnds,  and  after  only  four  months  of  office  made 
way  for  a  successor.    On  the  dismissal  of  Espartero  in  July  1856,  the 
ex-minister  of  finanoe  presided  at  a  meeting  of  the  Cortes  which  voted 
a  want  of  confidence  in  the  ministiy,  and  headed  a  body  of  the  national 
guard,  who  offered  resistance  to  0*Donnel  in  the  streets  of  Madrid,  but 
the  at^mpt  did  not  suoceed,  and  Madoa  waa  obliged  to  seek  safety  in 
concealment    Later  he  succeeded  in  escaping  from  Spain.    Towards 
the  dose  of  1858  he  was  permitted  to  return,  and  waa  again  elected 
member  of  the  Cortea.     Madoz  has  been  long  married,  and  has  a 
family.    A  few  years  ago  he  had  the  misfortune  to  see  one  of  his 
daughters,  while  bathing  on  the  coast  near  Barcelona,  carried  out  to 
sea  and  drowned  before  nis  eyes. 

MLdSCE'NAS,  CAIUS  CI'liNIUS^  belonged  to  the  equestrian  order 
(Herat,  <Carm.'  i.  20,  5;  Yellaiua  Patera,  iL  88;  Tac.,  'Ann.'  vi  11), 
and  waa  deacended  firom  an  ancient  Etruscan  family  at  Arretium. 
The  cognomen  Mieoenaa  is  derived,  according  to  Varro>  from  a  town 
of  the  same  name.  ('De  ling.  Lat,'  vii.,  end.)  We  are  ignorant  of 
the  place  and  time  of  hia  birth;  but  he  appears  to  have  received  a 
superior  education*  and  was  well  acquainted  with  the  Greek  language. 
(Hor., '  Carm.'  iii.  8,  5;  '  Epist'  L  19, 1.)  He  early  became  acquainted 
wiUi  Octavisnus  (Auguatua  Ciesar),  and  continued  through  hu  life  an 
intimate  friend  and  chief  adviser  of  that  emperor.  While  Augustus 
waa  engsged  in  opposing  Sextus  Pompeius,  and  also  during  many  of 
his  other  wara,  Macenaa  waa  entrusted  with  the  charge  of  the  dty ; 
and  it  appeara  to  have  been  owing  in  a  great  degree  to  his  prudenoe 
and  ssgaci^  that  peace  waa  preaerved  in  Rome  during  the  absence  of 
Auguatus.  (Ta&,  *  Ann.,'  vL  11 ;  Dio.,  xlix.  16 ;  Seneca, '  Epist'  114 ; 
Hor., '  Carm.'  ilL  29,  25.)  Maecenas  is  said  to  have  dissuaded  Augustus 
from  his  purpose  of  restoring  the  ancient  Roman  constitution,  which 
Augustus  however  could  never  have  aerioualy  intended.  (Sueton., 
<Octav.,'  28;  Seneca,  *De  Brev.  Yit,'  5.)  Maecenas  was  held  in  the 
greatest  honour  by  Augustus,  although  during  the  latter  part  of  his 
JjJb  he  appears  to  have  been  for  a  short  time  in  disgrace  with  the 
emperor,  principally  owing  to  the  intriguee  of  his  wife  Terentia ;  but 
he  wsa  probably  received  into  favour  again  before  his  death,  whl<^ 
happened  &o.  8,  four  yeara  after  that  of  Agrippa.^  Msocenas  enjoyed  with 
Agnppa  the  full  confidence  of  Augustus,  and  hia  death  was  considered 
by  Augustus  at  an  irreparable  loss.  If  we  may  believe  a  tale  related 
by  Dion,  he  aometiinea  rebuked  the  emperor  with  the  utmost  freedom 
(Iv.  7).  Maaoanas  was  a  great  patron  to  literature ;  and  it  was  principally 
owing  to  his  assistance  and  support  that  Yirgil  and  Horace  were  raised 
fipom  a  atate  of  poverty  and  indigence,  and  enabled  to  devote  them- 
selves to  poetry.  They  were  both  admitted  to  his  friendship,  and 
Horace  in  particular  appears  to  have  lived  on  terms  of  the  greatest 
intimaqy  with  him.  The  health  of  Maocenaa  was  not  good,  and  waa 
probably  injured  by  his  luxurious  and  voluptuous  habits.  He  lived  in 
a  magninoent  houae  on  the  Esquilioe  Hill,  from  which  Nero  is  said 
to  have  witnessed  the  burning  of  Rome.  (Suet, '  Nero,'  a  88 ;  Sen^ 
<  Epist' 114.) 

Maocenaa  wrote  several  works,  none  of  which  have  come  down  to  ua. 
Their  loss  however  is  not  much  to  be  deplored,  sinoci  aocordizig  to  the 
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testimony  of  many  aaoiont  writen,  they  were  written  in  «  ywj  artifloial 
and  affected  manner.  (Saet,  <  Ootay./  o.  86 ;  Sen.,  <  Bpirt.'  114 ;  Tea, 
<  Dial  de  Orat/  o.  26,  who  speaks  of  the  'calamistros  Maooenatia.') 
They  consisted  of  poems,  tragedies  (one  entitled '  Prometheos,*  and 
another '  Octayia'),  a  history  of  the  warn  of  Augustus  (Hor.,  'Carm.'  ii 
12,  9),  and  a  symposiam,  in  which  Viigil  and  Horace  were  introduced. 
The  few  fragments  which  remain  of  these  worka  have  been  collected 
and  published  by  lion  under  the  title  of  'Msecenatianay  siye  de  C 
CUnu  MsBcenatis  Vita  et  Moribu^'  Gottingen,  1824. 

]1£CIA'NUS,  LUCIUS  YOLUSIUS,  a  Roman  jurist,  who  lived 
in  the  time  of  Antoninus  Hus  and  Marcus  AureliuSi  He  was  one  of 
the  legal  advisers  of  Antoninus  (Capitolinus,  *  Anton.  Pius,'  12),  and  one 
of  the  instructors  of  Aurelius  in  law  (Capitolinus,  'Ant  Fhilosoph.'  8). 
He  was  held  in  high  estimation  by  Aurenus,  as  appears  fh)m  a  Rescript 
of  the  Divi  Fratres,  in  which  he  is  styled  their  friend  and  a  most 
careful  student  of  the  CivU  Law  <*Dig.'  87,  tit  14,  a.  17).  He  was 
also  a  friend  of  the  jurist  Julianus.  It  is  oonjeotoved  that  he  was 
made  governor  of  Alexandria  by  Aurelius,  for  Vuloatiua  Qanioanus,  in 
his  Life  of  Avidius  Cassias  (a  7),  mentions  a  Mndanus  who  was  put 
to  death  there  by  the  army  for  joining  in  the  rebellion  of  Avidius 
Cassius.  The  writings  of  Msecianus  whiw  are  mentioned  in  the  Floren- 
tine Index  are  sixteen  books  on  Fideioommisaa,  and  fourteen  on  Judida 
Publica.  There  are  forty-four  excerpts  from  Maeianus  in  the  Digest. 
His  Libri  Qutestionum  are  also  mentioned  in  the  Digest  (29,  tit  2.  s. 
86) ;  and  a  commentary,  or  something  of  the  kind,  on  the  Lex  Bhodia 
de  Jaotu  ('Dig.'  14,  tit  2,  s.  9).  Mttdanus  is  cited  by  P^piniaaus, 
Ulpianus,  and  Paulas. 

An  extant  treatise,  *De  Asse  et  Ponderibus/ is  supposed  by  some 
writers  to  belong  to  another  author  of  the  same  name. 

MAES,  NICOLAa    [Maab.] 

MJBSTLIN,  MICHAEL,  a  Qerman  astronomer,  bom  about  the 
year  1550^  probably  at  Tubingen,  in  Wirtembeig,  at  the  univeraity  ot 
which  place  he  h jd  the  appointment  of  profsssor  of  mathematioai 
While  resident  in  Italy  he  became  aoquamted  with  Qalilei,  whose 
conversion  from  the  doctrine  of  Ptolemsras  to  that  of  Copemious  is 
partly  attributed  by  some  authoritiea  to  the  argumenta  adduced  by 
Mffistlin  in  favour  of  the  latter.  Upon  his  return  to  Germany  be 
became  tutor  to  Kepler^  to  whom  he  behaved  with  marked  libendity ; 
for  notwithstanding  the  great  benefit  iriiich  Kepler  must  have  derived 
from  his  instruction,  he  dedined  accepting  any  pecuniary  remuneration 
whatever;  indeed  Kepler  does  not  appear  to  have  bee|i wanting  in 
gratitude  towards  him,  for  both  in  his  *Mysterium  Cosmographioum,' 
and  in  a  letter  prefixed  to  the  <  Narrative  of  Rhetieus,|  be  acknow- 
ledges the  great  encouragement  he  had  invariably  received  firom  his 
tutor;  and  at  a  iater  period,  when  straggling  with  disappointment 
and  poverty,  he  presented  him  with  a  handsome  silver  cup,  bearing  an 


1678,'  Tubing.,  1578,  4to.  5,  '  Consideratio  et  Observatio  ComAsB,' 
1580;  Heidelb.,  1581.  6,  'Altemm  Bxamen  Qregoriani  Kalendaiii,' 
Tiibing.,  1586, 4to.  7,  'Eftttome  Aatronomin,'  Tfibing.,  1597, 1610,  &a 

MAFFEl,  SCIPIO'NE,  Marquis,  bom  at  Verona  in  1675,  of  a 
noble  family,  was  educated  in  the  college  of  Parma,  and  showed  an 
early  aptitude  for  poetiy  and  literature  in  generaL  When  the  war 
of  the  Spanish  succession  broke  out,  he  entered  as  a  volunteer  the 
Bavarian  sendee,  in  which  his  brother  Alessandro  Maffei  held  the 
rank  of  generaL  After  passing  some  time  in  Germany  he  left  the 
army  for  Italy  with  the  view  of  devoting  himself  entirely  to  study. 
He  wrote  upon  many  and  various  subjects,  and  he  generally  wrote 
welL  His  principal  works  are— 1, '  La  Merope/  •  tragedy,  ike  first 
written  in  Italian  which  deserves  the  name;  it  was  received  with 
great  applause^  and  went  through  seventy  editions  in  the  author^s 
lifetime.  2,  *  Verona  Illustrata,'  which  is  the  principal  wori:  of  Maffei, 
and  full  of  antiquarian  and  historical  learning.  The  first  part  contains 
a  history  of  Verona  finom  its  foundation  to  the  time  of  Charlemagpe; 
the  second  is  a  literary  history  of  Verona,  with  biographical  noticea 
of  the  native  writers ;  the  third  is  a  stranger^s  guide  to  all  the 
remarkable  objects  in  Verona  and  its  neighbourhood;  in  the  fourth 
the  author  illustrates  the  Roman  amphitheatre  in  that  city,  which  is 
one  of  the  best  preserved  remainrof  the  kind.  The  whole  work  is 
written  in  a  spirit  of  sound  criticism,  and  exhibits  the  vsrious  features 
of  the  social,  political,  and  intellectual  state  of  that  part  of  Italy 
during  a  long  course  of  ages.  8, '  Delia  sciensa  chiamata  Cavalleresca 
libri  tr^,'  dedicated  to  Pope  Clement  XI.,  in  which  he  combats  the 
absurdity  of  duelling.  4,  Three  treatises  against  the  belief,  then  still 
prevalent,  in  magic:  'ijrte  Magica  dilegoata,'  1749;  'Arte  Magica 
distrutta,'  1750 ;  '  Arte  Magica  annichilata,'  1754.  Maffei  was  changed 
by  one  Tartarotti  with  being  almost  an  infidel  because  he  did  not 
believe  in  sorcery.  5,  'Trattato  dei  Teatri  antichi  e  modemi,'  in 
which  he  took  up  the  defence  of  theatrical  performers  against  the 
denunciations  of  Father  Concina,  a  Dominican,  who  attributed  to 
tiiem  all  the  corruption  of  the  age.  Pope  Beneidict  XIV.,  in  a  brief 
dated  the  5th  of  October  1750,  addressed  to  Mafiei,  testified  his  full 
approbation  of  this  defence,  saying  that  "theatres  ought  not  to  be 
suppressed,  but  that  the  performanceB  ought  to  be  as  much  as  possible 
honest  and  decorous.'* 


Maffei  had  a  oontroversy  with  the  Jansenists  on  account  of  som^ 
thing  wfaioh  he  wrote  concerning  the  ^ull  Unigenitus;  and  also 
becsnse  he  maintained,  against  two  priests  of  Verona  named  Balleriui, 
that  it  was  lawful  to  receive  a  moderate  interest  on  a  loan  of  money, 
'  Impiego  del  Danara'  The  Jansenist  party,  which  was  powerful  in 
North  Italy,  prevailed  on  the  Venetian  senate  to  exile  l£affei,  who  was 
then  seventy  years  of  age.  But  the  senate  soon  perceived  their  error, 
and  Maffei  was  honourably  re-called  after  four  months,  and  re-entered 
Verona  in  triumph. 

Maffei,  in  union  with  Vallisnieri  and  Zeno,  originated  the  first 
literary  journal  which  appeared  in  Italy,  <Gtoraale  dei  Letterati,' 
begun  in  1710.  and  which  was  continued  till  1780.  After  the  dia- 
oontinuance  of  that  journal  he  wrote  a  sort  of  continuation  of  it 
under  the  name  of  '  Osservasioni  Letterarie,'  of  which  he  publishe  1 
six  volumef . 

In  1778  Maffei  visited  France,  where  he  collected  the  materials  for 
his  work,  'Qallias  Antaquitates,'  which  he  afterwards  publiahed.  He 
was  numbeaed  among  the  memben  of  the  Aoademv  of  Inscriptions. 
From  France  he  visited  England,  and  was  well  reoeived  at  the  court 
of  Oeoxge  IL,  especially  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  was  very  fond  of 
Italian  literature.  He  was  made  a  member  of  the  Royal  Socie^,  and 
the  University  of  Oxford,  which  he  also  visited,  conferred  on  him 
the  dagree  of  LL.D.  He  travelled  through  Holland  and  Qermany, 
and  retumed  to  Italy  after  an  absence  of  four  years. 

Maffei  died  at  Verona,  February  11, 1755,  being  eighty  years  of  age, 
with  the  well-merited  reputation  of  one  of  the  first  Italian  scholars 
of  the  18th  century. 

There  is  another  but  much  older  writer  of  the  same  name,  Giovavki 
Maffbi,  who  wrote  a '  History  of  the  East  Indies,'  in  Latin,  in  aixteen 
books,  of  which  an  Italian  translation  was  published  at  Florence  in 
1589.    He  was  bom  hi  1586,  and  died  in  1603. 

MAQALHAENS^  FERNANDO,  commonly  but  incorrectly  oftUed 
MAOELLAN,  was  one  of  the  moat  distinguished  sea-officers  of  his 
time,  and  as  a  navigator  and  discoverer  only  mferior  to  Columbus. 
He  wsa  bom  about  1470,  in  some  place  in  Alemtejo,  and  entered  the 
Portngnese  navy  at  an  early  aga  He  was  afterwards  sent  to  the 
Bast  Indies,  where  he  served  for  Urt  years  under  Alfonso  Albu- 
querque, and  distinguished  himself  at  the  oonquest  of  the  town  of 
Malacca  in  1511.  He  afterwards  returned  to  Europe,  either  from 
discontent^  because  the  recompense  which  he  thought  due  to  his 
services,  and  which  he  had  demanded,  had  been  refused,  or  through 
fear  of  punishment  for  having  embeasled  some  money  intrusted  to 
him.  Being  desirous  to  distinguish  himself  by  some  great  enterprise, 
and  finding  that  the  numerous  voyages  to  America  had  made  it 
evident  that  this  continent  extended  to  a  great  distance  towards  the 
south,  and  being  at  the  same  time  aware  that  the  Moluccas,  or  Spice 
Islands,  discoveired  a  few  years  before,  were  situated  muoh  fkrther  to 
the  westy  he  revived  the  idea  of  Columbus  of  sailing  to  Asia  by  a 
westerly  ooursa  According  to  some  authorities  he  proposed  the 
enterprise  to  King  Emanuel,  who  rejected  it ;  but  others  assert  that 
he  made  the  proposal  in  the  first  instance  to  the  oourt  of  Spain,  where 
it  was  favourably  received  by  Cardinal  Ximenes,  the  regent^  and 
alterwaids  approved  by  the  emperor  Charles  V,  A  squadron  of  five 
vessels,  with  2Z6  men  on  board,  was  fitted  out  for  that  purpose,  and 
Magalhaens  left  San  Lucar  de  Barameda  on  the  20th  of  September 
1519.  His  object  being  to  discover  a  strait  or  open  sea,  which  would 
take  him  to  the  Moluccas,  he  directed  his  course  with  great  judgment 
to  the  southern  shores  of  Brasil,  and  entered  the  La  Plata  Kiver,  but 
he  was  soon  convinced  that  it  was  not  a  strait.  He  then  sailed  south- 
ward, along  the  eastem  coast  of  America,  and  was  obliged  to  pass  the 
winter  in  the  harbour  of  San  Julian  (near  50*  S.  lat),  where  a  con- 
spiracy was  formed  against  him.  In  detecting  and  putting  down  this 
conspiracy  he  showed  great  sagacity,  prudence,  and  resolution.  He 
discovered  and  entered  the  strait,  which  beara  his  name,  about  the 
end  of  October  1520,  and  reached  its  western  extremity  on  the  27th 
of  November,  when  he  entered  the  Pacific  Ocean.  He  navigated  the 
Pacific  for  three  months  and  twenty  days  without  finding  au  island, 
but  during  this  course  he  enjoyed  continuous  fair  weather,  with  such 
favourable  wind%  that  he  bestowed  on  this  ocean  the  name  of  Pacific, 
which  it  still  bears.  The  length  of  the  voyage  however  reduced  the 
crew  to  the  greatest  distress  for  want  of  food,  and  they  began  to 
suffer  also  from  the  scurvy.  On  the  6th  of  March  1521,  Magalhaens 
arrived  at  a  group  of  islands,  which  he  called  Loa  Ladrones,  from  the 
inclination  to  theft  which  t^e  inhabitants  displayed.  After  having 
refreshed  his  crew,  he  continued  his  course  wetttward,  and  discovered 
the  extensive  group  of  the  Philippines,  which  he  called  the  archipelago 
of  San  Laaaro.  He  induced  a  chieftain  of  the  island  of  Zeba  to 
acknowledge  the  sovereignty  of  the  King  of  Spain,  promising  to  assist 
him  in  subduing  his  enemies.  With  this  view  he  undertook  an  expe- 
dition against  the  chieftain  of  the  small  island  of  Matan,  but  he  was 
courageously  resisted  by  the  inhabitants,  and  killed,  April  17,  1521. 
The  command  of  his  vessels  devolved  on  Juan  Sebastian  dei  Cano, 
who  conducted  them  to  the  Moluccas,  and  thence  to  Spain. 

MAGENDIE,  FRANgOIS,  a  distinguished  French  physician  and 
physiologisti  Although  his  fiither  practised  as  a  physician  in  Pari% 
he  was  bom  at  Bordeaux  on  the  15th  of  October  1783.  Ue  was  soon  after 
brought  to  Plaris^  where  he  had  the  miidbrtune  to  lose  his  mother. 
Hit  father  took  an  active  part  in  the  revolntionaiy  movements  of  the 
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Mriod,  wu  mkjor  of  tha  10th  trrouduMmmti  k  m«mbet  of  tli* 
Holpital  CoaQdl,  tmd  of  the  Cammnna  da  Fuii.  Ha  alio  muriad  a 
Mooad  time,  and  th«  rMiilt  Vrat  an  almoat  entire  nsgleot  of  hia  child, 
irho  la  »id  n^t  to  haTa  been  able  to  read  at  the  age  of  tea.  Ha  wi>  how- 
erer  thea  nnt  to  aehool,  and  at  Ihe  age  of  fourteen  had  aehietsd  auoh 
niceeaa  that  he  wu  rewarded  with  a  prize  at  the  annual  conconn. 
Through  hia  father  he  wai  introduced  to  the  celebrated  Bojer,  and  beeame 
hie  pnpil,  and  afterward*  hi*  demonatrator  of  asatom;.  At  the  age  of 
twenty,  after  an  examinatioD  by  ooncoun,  he  waa  appoioted  aide  d' 
anatomia  (proaactor)  in  the  Faculty  of  Hedicina,  and  •hortlyiftarwarda 
a  demonatrator.  In  this  poiition  ha  deroled  himaelF  euthuiiaBticallj 
to  the  atudy  of  rarftery,  bat  he  waa  indoced  by  Qupuytren  to  give 
op  thia  branch  of  tJhe  medical  art,  and  devote  himaelf  to  the  practioa 
of  medicine.  Ha  v**  aubaeqnestlj  appointed  phyudan  (o  tbe  Hotel 
BiatL  In  1819  ke  VM  dectM  a  member  of  the  Acidemy  of  Sdesoa*; 
ho  wu  alto  «  member  of  the  Academy  of  Hedidne,  and  in  1881  he 
aaoceeded  PtofeMor  Becamiar,  who  had  reaigued  on  the  BCcfaaion  of 
LoaU  Philippe  to  the  throne  of  France,  in  the  ebair  of  anatomy  in  the 
College  of  FraoM. 

nrofeiaor  Ifagendle  wai  •  laboriotu  writer  aa  wall  aa  one  of  tha 
moat  iUnattiouB  phyalologioal  ezperimentaliati  and  diaoovertn.  Hia 
larger  worka  are  aa  folio wi : — 1,  'FormuUire  poor  la  Preparation  et 
Emploi  depluiiaura  nouveaux  Hedicameata.'  Thia  work  WM  pnblialwd 
in  1821,  and  wu  apcedilj  trai]<lat«d  into  all  the  la^gtugM  of  Europe. 
It  contained  an  account  of  the  actjon  of  thoca  potent  actiTe  piininplee 
found  in  plante,  which  had  at  that  time  been  introdaoed  into  the 
practice  of  medicine,  more  paiticulail;  by  the  exertiona  of  French 
chemiiti  and  phyiiciana.  It  included  anoh  temsdiei  ■•  morphine, 
atiychnine,  pruaaio  add,  and  other*,  on  llie  opeiatioQ  of  which  on  the 
animal  ayatam  Uagendie  bid  aucoeufuUy  experimented.  3,  '  Frdda 
El^mentaire  de  Fhyaiologie.'  Thia  work  waa  originally  pnbliihed  in 
two  Tolumea  at  Paria  in  1816-17.  It  went  throogh  levsnl  edltiona, 
and  waa  aflerwarda  entitled  '  Eldmeoa  de  Fbyaialoigie.'  It  wa*  trasa- 
lated  into  German  and  English,  and  for  iBany  yeara  it  waa  one  of  the 
but  manuala  of  phyuology  for  tha  uee  of  atudenta.  3,  '  Lt;on*  but 
lea  ph^nomiaea  phytiijue  de  la  Via.'  Tbue  wen  a  wriei  of  lecture* 
deliTered  at  difleirnt  times,  and  collected  together  by  U.  J.  Jamer, 
and  pnbUihtd  ia  1836-42.  Theae  were  bIhi  tranalated,  though  occupy- 
ing foor  Tolumea,  into  Germany,  i,  '  Lcfoni  mr  lee  FoncCiona  at  Ira 
UBladies  dn  ayttime  nerveux.  Tbeee  alao  were  lectnrea  deliiered  in 
the  College  of  France,  and  ware  publiahed  in  two  Tolumea  in  1S39. 
fi,  'Lefon*  aur  la  Sang.'  Theae  lecturM  on  the  blood  ware  alao  pub- 
liahed in  Paris  ia  1839.  9,  'Racberohe*  philoaophiquea  et  cliniqi 
aur  le  liquide  cephalo-rachidien,  oa  cerebro-apiiia],'  Pari*,  1842. 
addition  to  theie  larger  worka,  Hagendie  ba*  publiahed  •  large  number 
of  pap«ra,  which  «ill  be  found  scattered  through  the  'Comptae 
Bendu*,'  and  contained  in  the  'Journal  d*  Phyaiolagis  sxperimentale,' 
a  periodical  which  he  atarted  in  1821,  and  which  he  oontmuad  toedit 
for  ten  jeara,  Be  waa  alio  a  contrit>utor  to  aeveral  of  the  dictionnaiiea 
which  appeared  in  Fiance  daring  the  commencement  of  the  ^reaent 
ecntuiy.  He  wrote  for  tbe  '  Diotionnaire  de  HM^cine  et  de  Chinirgie 
pntique/  the  '  Enoydoptedie  daa  Qeo*  du  Monde,' ■J><I  Uu  'Diction- 
nure  de  HMddne  uauelle.' 

Although  Hagendie  wanted  the  geneialiting  power  wbioh  would 
have  plaoed  him  at  the  head  of  European  phyeiology,  he  was  moat 
ioduatrioua  ia  the  perrormanae,  and  inganioua  in  dsfiaiog  of  phjcio- 
logical  experiments.  II  wa*  ae  an  experimenter  that  he  produced  a 
laating  imprestion  on  the  progreas  of  pbyBiolog;.  In  fact  so  numarou* 
were  hi*  experiments  at  one  time  on  living  animal*,  that  the  authoriUea 
in  Fi«nce  thought  it  neceetary  to  iutetfera.  Soma  of  the  results  of 
hi*  phyaiological  enquiries  are  too  important  to  be  paated  OTer  in  thia 

1.  Hagendie  flrat  aucceaafully  demonatratad  what  had  been  only 
coapectod  by  pteviou*  phy>iolagi*ta,  that  the  veina  were  organa  of 
abaorpUon.  Hi*  experiment*  on  thia  subject  have  been  regarded  by 
pbjaiologista  a*  setting  thia  question  at  reat,  and  proTing  that  the 
vein*  are  the  great  agent*  iu  Uie  atMorption  of  liquids. 

S.  Hi*  numerous  experiment*  on  the  absorption  of  poiiona  led  to  a 
more  accurate  apprehensiou  of  the  nature  of  their  action  on  the 
human  ay  atom.  He  Erst  demonstrated  that  itrydmia  od*  upon  the 
spioal  cord,  and  destroys  by  paialyai*  the  oerres  of  retpiratioD,  tbu* 
Inducing  asphyxia. 

5.  He  gave  a  more  accnnte  account  of  the  act  of  vomiting,  and 
showed  how  little  it  depended  on  the  action  of  the  stomach  itaell 

i.  He  inveetigited  with  great  car«  tha  action  o(  bydroojani^  or 
prusaic  acid  on  the  human  ijstem,  and  drew  attention  to  it*  value  ■> 
ft  remedy  in  certain  forma  of  cough  ariaang  from  irritation  in  the  lunga. 

G.  Long  before  the  ohemical  nature  of  food  wa*  understood,  Hagendie 
pointed  out  that  non-nilrogenou*  food*  were  innutritioua.  This  conolu- 
aioD  waa  the  reault  of  a  long  aeriea  of  experiment*  on  the  feeding  of  the 
lower  animal*. 

6.  He  performed  a  aeries  of  experiments  on  the  admiiaion  of  air 
into  the  vein*,  and  ahowed  bow  likely  thia  wo  to  be  a  causa  of  death 
in  operations  about  the  throat. 

T.  Msgendie  must  share  with  Sir  Charles  Ball  tha  honour  of  having 
diacovered  the  real  functions  of  the  spioal  nerves.  Walker  had  demon- 
strated the  existence  of  two  root*  to  the  spinal  nsrves.  Bell  showed 
that   the  nerves  performed  two   functiona,  that   of   icnsation  and 


volltian,  and  that  these  were  sometimes  seputt^  bnt  tlM  final  demon- 
sbation  of  the  two  roots  of  the  spinal  nerve*  b^ng  devoted  to  the 
two  separate  functions,  seema  to  have  been  Unit  clesi^  establised  by 
Magendie. 

To  thsae  more  important  dlsooveriei  and  investigfttiooa  most  he 
added  a  large  number  of  experimental  researches  upon  the  funotlena 
of  the  bialn.lU  parts,  and  nerves.  If  these  did  no',  lead  to  immediate 
and  deoisive  reeult*,  ttie;  have  been  imporUut  facts  by  means  of 
which  othera  have  been  since  guided  to  more  correct  conelueiona. 

Hagendie  wa*  mode  ■  Commander  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and 
few  men  gained  more  of  the  respect  and  conBdenee  of  the  government 
in  matt«n  of  public  health,  whilst  amongat  the  medical  profeaaion  he 
wa*  held  in  the  greatest  respect  on  aoeount  of  bis  gteat  talent  and 
original  geniua.     He  died  on  the  Sth  of  Oetober  1855. 

UAOLIABE'CCHI,  ANTCNIO,  bom  at  Floreno*  In  1633,  Bariy 
showed  a  great  aptitude  for  phUologioal  and  Uatorical  studies ;  be 
wu  an  indefktigabla  reader,  and  Itad  a  prodtgious  meoMiy.  He 
employed  hit  loantj  savings  in  buying  booki^  and  giadoally  oolleoted 
a  vut  library,  wliloh  after  bis  death  becMue  the  property  of  the  titj 
at  Florence,  and  I*  open  to  the  public  and  known  by  the  name  A 
Hagliabeochhmai 

Haglisbecohi,  in  coweqneooe  of  hii  immense  erudition,  was  cott- 
eidersd  as  an  oracle,  and  was  consulted  by  (choUis  from  evsiy  pert 
of  Eorope.  Sevend  prince*  showed  by  oomplimenla  and  gifta  their 
regard  for  him.  Hisown*overeigns,tbegrand-dake*Mediai,appoint*d 
bim  their  librarian,  kfagliabeoohi  left  no  work  of  his  own.  Some  of 
hia  letters  have  been  publiahed  in  various  .collections :  *  Letters  di 
Uomini  Illustci,'  Jlaoerats,  1782;  ■  Lettere  dl  Uomini  Dotti,' Veneais, 
1807;  'Froae  Fl<ventine,'  &o.  nnfortnnately  Hagliabeechi  wa*  very 
vain,  irritable,  and  ahuaive,  and  hi*  tamper  involved  him  ia  personal 
qnarrela  with  aaveial  of  his  contemporarie*.  He  died  at  Florenoe  in 
ITU,  at  the  age  of  eighty-one. 

UAQNE'MTIUS,  commander  of  tbe  Boman  army  in  Gaul,  revolted 
againat  Comtant,  sou  of  Constantine  the  Great,  and  emperor  of  the 
^Veat^  and  caused  him  to  be  killed  near  the  Pyreneea,  I.D.  3£0.  Cod- 
stantlus,  the  brothsr  of  Constans,  and  emperor  of  the  ULaat,  marohed 
againet  Mognentiu*,  and  a  battle  waa  fought  between  them  on  the 
banks  of  tbe  Drave  in  351.  UBgnentiu^  being  defeated,  Bed  to  Italy, 
from  whence  he  eacaped  into  Gaul,  where  Cunatantiua  followed  hiol 
and  dafntad  bim  agun  in  SG3.  Mi^entiuB,  finding  himself  forsaken 
by  histroope,  killedhimself  i  end  his  broUisr  Deoentiua,  whom  he  had 
made  CKsar,  followed  hia  example.  Conttsotin*  thus  besune  sole 
master  of  the  whole  empire. 


BclUth  UueeuD      Aetoil 


1U.0NUS,  ALBERTU3.    [ALBtBTtm  UAontn.] 

MAHHUD  I,  son  of  Mostspha  I1-,  waa  raised  to  the  throne  of  the 
Ottomans  after  the  depoaition  of  hi*  undo  Ahmed  III.  in  1730.  He 
continued  the  war  btgnn  under  hia  predeoesaor  against  Nadir  Shah  of 
Penia,  but  with  no  sncceas,  and  made  peace  in  178S.  A  wsr  with 
Russia  followed,  in  vbich  the  Kusaians  took  Ockzakow  and  Kilbum  in 
1737,  and,  the  Auatriana  having  joined  them,  invaded  Wsllachia.  The 
AuBtdau  foioea  being  defeated  at  Erotska  on  the  Danube,  the  court  of 
VienuB  euhmittad  to  a  disadvantageou*  peace  in  17S9,  by  which  it 
gave  up  not  only  it*  recent  oonquests,  but  also  the  important  town  of 
Belgrade,  the  conqueat  of  a  former  vrar.  Peace  <vaB  aoon  after  msde 
between  Turkey  and  Hosaia,  and  the  Intter  power  lestoied  Ookmkow. 
A  new  war  broke  out  with  Penia  in  1747,  sad  terminated  \f}  a  treaty 
unfiBvauisble  to  tiie  Ottomana.  llahmud  took  litUe  part  in  all  theee 
transactions,  but  left  aU  tbe  ceres  of  state  to  bis  miniaters  and  favourites. 
He  died  in  Deoemtier  1754,  iMing  then  fifty-eight  years  of  sg^ 

UAHUUD  IL,  Eultan  of  Turkey,  the  younger  son  of  Sultan  Abdu-1- 
Hamid,  or  Ahmed  IV.,  waa  bom  on  the  14th  of  Ramaadn,  ^h.  1189 
(the  20th  ot  July,  A.11.  17S6),  and  succeeded  liis  elder  brother,  Sultan 
Mustafa  IV.,  on  thd  28th  of  July  1808.  Sultan  Sellm,  tbe  uncle  of 
Uahmud,  was  deposed  and  impriaoned  in  1807  on  account  of  his  civil 
and  military  reforms,  and  Mustafabadoo  sooner  auooeeded  him  than  he 
abolished  the  new  instituCioDB  of  Selim,  eepeoiBlly  the  Niiam  Jedid, 
or  the  body  of  troops  who  were  diaciplined  on  European  priociplei. 
HuetafaB^lr«ktar,pashBof  Raaiuk,anotd  Mend  of  tbe  deposed  Selim, 
strongly  objscted  to  the  policy  of  Saltan  Mustafa,  and  no  notice  being 
taken  of  hia  remonstrancea,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  hi*  troop*, 
m*rched  upon  Constantinople^  oooupted  the  town,  and  proclaimed 
Selim  Bultan.  But  while  Selim's  name  waa  ahonted  by  the  victoie  in 
tha  street*  of  Constantinople,  he  had  oeaaed  W  live;  be  waa  aaaBsainBtad 
by  order  of  Mustalk,  who  thought  that  by  removing  the  objeet  of  the 
revolution,   he  could  also  onuh   it.      He   ou   uistekru.       Mustafa 
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Balnktar  occupied  the  Mraglio,  alter  a  bloody  itraggle,  and  after 
having  confined  Saltan  Must^Ta  in  the  same  piiBon  in  which  Selim  wan 
murdered,  he  proclaimed  Mahmud,  who  was  foond  in  a  room  hid 
nnder  carpete  and  books,  and  more  ready  to  believe  that  he  was  going 
to  be  mnMered  than  to  be  placed  on  the  throne  of  Osman.  Hitherto 
Mahmud  had  spent  his  days  in  the  qniet  confinement  of  the  seraglio, 
chiefly  occupied  with  Turkish  and  Persian  literature,  and  enjoying, 
during  the  last  twelve  months  previous  to  his  accession,  the  instruc- 
tion  of  the  captive  Selim,  who,  it  is  said,  foretold  his  nephew's  future 
elevation,  and  initiated  him  in  those  principles  of  reform  through 
which  he  had  endeavoured,  though  in  vain,  to  reoiganise  Turkey. 
Mahmud  was  also  imbued  with  tliat  deep  hatred  of  the  Janissaries 
which  was  one  of  the  leading  principles  of  his  future  actions. 

Mahmud  ascended  the  throne  when  Turkey  was  in  a  violent  political 
and  social  crisis.  In  consequence  of  the  enlightened  but  weak  govern- 
ment of  Selim  the  prejudices  of  the  people  ^ere  roused  without 
meeting  with  a  power  sufficient  to  keep  them  in  check ;  the  sultan's 
authority  was  disregarded  by  the  pashas  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa ; 
and  the  Janiesaries,  who  were  exasperated  through  SeUm's  attempts 
upon  their  privileges,  were  ready  instruments  in  the  hands  of  those 
agitators  who,  under  the  pretext  of  either  avenging  the  murder  of 
Selim,  or  the  deposition  of  Mustafa,  were,  at  first  secretly,  then 
openly,  sowing  the  seeds  of  discord.  In  spite  of  this  threatening 
state  of  the  empire,  Sultan  Mahmud  boldly  proclaimed  that  he  would 
carry  out  the  reforms  of  Selim,  and  by  choosing  Mustafa  BaStraktar  his 
grand  vizir,  he  proved  that  he  was  not  using  idle  words.  Several  pashas 
who  were  severely  punished  for  disobedience  were  the  first  to  perceive 
that  Turkey  was  now  governed  by  a  reformer  more  eneigetio  than 
Selim.  When  the  turn  of  the  Janissaries  came,  they  broke  out  in 
open  rebellion,  and  besieged  Mustafa  BaSraktar,  whom  they  believed 
to  be  the  originator  of  the  reforms,  in  his  fortified  palace.  Unable  to 
hold  out  longer,  and  receiving  no  relief  from  the  sultan,  who  was 
himself  assailed  by  the  rebels,  the  gallant  vizir  blew  himself  up. 
Mustafa  was  proclaimed  sultan,  and  the  rebels  cried  out  for  the  head 
of  Mahmud.  In  this  critical  position  Mahmud  did  a  deed  at  which 
humanity  shudders,  but  which  was  one  of  the  boldest  political 
strokes  ever  attempted  by  a  Turkish  sultan :  he  ordered  his  captive 
brother  to  be  strangled,  together  with  his  infant  son ;  and  those  of 
Mustafa's  women  and  concubines  who  were  pregnant,  four  in  number, 
were  sewn  up  in  leathern  sacks,  and  drowned  in  the  Bosporua  By 
these  murders  Mahmud^became  the  only  male  descendant  of  Osman. 

His  life  was  in  the  utmost  danger.  Yet  he  had  no  higher  thought 
than  the  glory  of  Turkey,  and  he  made  its  existence  depend  upon  his 
own,  for  with  the  death  of  the  last  of  the  house  of  Osnum,  the  empire 
of  Osman  would  have  become  a  prey  to  anarchy.  The  very  fact 
however  of  his  being  the  only  descendant  of  Osman,  was  a  sort  of 
guarantee  for  his  life,  for  although  the  people  had  massacred  more 
than  one  sultan,  and  the  sultans  themselves  had  shed  the  blood  of 
more  than  a  hundred  royal  princes,  these  crimes  were  committed 
against  individuals  and  not  against  the  reigning  family,  the  popular 
belief  being  that  Turkey  would  last  no  longer  than  the  family  by 
whose  great  ancestor  the  empire  was  founded.  Mahmud  was  fully 
aware  of  this  when  he  sacrificed  his  brother  and  his  brother's  children, 
and  we  may  fairly  presume  that  his  object  was  to  make  himself  the 
only  representative  of  the  founder's  family. 

Mahmud  succeeded  in  crushing  this  bloody  rebellion  after  a  struggle 
of  two  days,  and  having  conciliated  the  Janissaries  by  abolishing  Uie 
Nizam  Jedld  and  establishing  his  authority  at  home,  he  turned  his 
attention  to  lua  relations  with  the  European  powers.  The  war  with 
Kussia  had  just  broken  out  The  Turks  were  defeated ;  Constantinople 
was  in  danger:  the  principal  pashas  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe 
threatened  a  revolt  or  had  revolted;  and  Czemi  George  raised  the 
standard  of  independence  in  Servia.  Mahmud,  although  pressed  to 
make  peace,  persisted  in  continuing  war,  and  he  was  encouraged  to 
do  so  by  French  diplomacy,  for  a  war  between  France  and  Russia  was 
imminent.  That  war  broke  out  ia  1812,  and  Constantinople  became 
the  centre  of  European  intrigue,  Russia  and  Great  Britain  being  active 
in  making  peace  acceptable  to  the  Sultan,  while  Napoleon  L  made  the 
greatest  efforts  to  rouse  him  to  further  resistance.  Although  the 
Russians  had  conquered  Northern  Turkey  as  far  as  the  Danube, 
Mahmud  could  fairly  hope  that  the  Russian  army  would  soon  be  com- 
pelled to  evacuate  the  Turkish  territory,  and  he  would  perhaps  have 
continued  the  struggle,  but  for  the  strong  remonstrances  of  England, 
which  were  backed  by  a  large  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean.  Under 
these  circumstances  he  made  peace  with  Russia  at  Bukarest,  on  the 
28th  of  May  1812,  on  conditions  more  favourable  to  him  than  the 
unfortunate  turn  of  the  war  allowed  him  to  expect.  He  lost  only 
that  part  of  Moldavia  which  lies  east  of  the  Pruth,  which  now  became 
the  frontier  of  the  two  empires,  and  a  few  districts  in  the  Caucasus ; 
while  the  Servians,  abandoned  by  Russia,  were  obliged  to  submit  once 
more  to  the  Turkish  yoke. 

Mahmud  availed  himself  of  the  peace  to  continue  the  work  of  reform, 
in  which  he  was  ably  assisted  by  his  personal  friends  Berber  Bashi 
and  Khalet  Efendi  He  succeeded  in  keeping  down  the  rebellious 
spirit  of  the  pashas  of  Baghdad,  Damascus,  Widdin,  and  Silistria;  and 
he  received  good  news  from  Mehmed  'Ali,  the  pasha  of  Egypt,  who 
had  retaken  Mecca  from  the  Wahdbis  who  had  seized  it.  His  attention 
was  chiefly  directed  to  'AU  Pa^ha  of  Janina,  whum  he  watched  with 
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great  suipidon,  being  convinced  that  sooner  or  later  that  great 
feudatorr  would  kindle  a  rebellion  all  over  Greece.  His  conduct 
towards  Ali  Pasha  was  signalised  by  that  mixture  of  oraft  and  frank- 
ness which  is  so  striking  in  the  character  of  eastern  nations;  and 
while  he  deprived  the  sons  and  grandsons  of  'Ali  of  their  offices,  or 
drew  them  over  to  his  side  by  bribes,  he  still  professed  to  be  a  friend 
of  'Ali  himself,  till  the  moment  came  for  ensnaring  and  crushing  him. 
The  downfall  and  death  of  'Ali  Pasha,  in  1822,  seemed  to  promise  a 
harvest  of  future  success  to  the  Sultan.  But  Turkey's  enemies  wer« 
like  the  hydra ;  the  more  heads  fell  the  more  foes  rose ;  and  no  sooner 
was  'All's  head  exposed  on  the  gate  of  the  seraglio,  than  Mahmud  had 
to  prepare  for  a  contest  with  Russia,  a  deadly  struggle  with  Mehmed 
'All  of  Egypt,  and  an  open  rebellion  of  the  Greeks. 

The  Greek  rebellion  came  first  The  attempts  of  Alexander  Ypsilanti 
in  Wallachia,  and  of  the  Greeks  of  Constantinople,  who  had  formed  a 
plan  to  get  possession  of  the  Turkish  flt-et,  were  easily  frustrated ;  but 
the  insurrection  in  Greece  compelled  the  Sultan  to  make  the  greatest 
efforts.  Unable  to  quell  the  revolution  with  the  forces  under  his 
immediate  command,  Mahmud  persuaded  Mehmed  'Ali  to  join  him, 
on  the  promise  that  he  should  be  invested  with  Candia  as  soon  as 
the  object  of  the  campaign  was  attained.  An  Egyptian  fleet,  with  an 
army  of  12,000  men,  commanded  by  Mehmed  'Ali's  son,  Ibrkhim,  the 
conqueror  of  the  Wahdbii,  sailed  for  the  Peloponnesus,  and  the  com- 
bined Turkish  and  Egyptian  forces  committed  those  atrocities  which 
roused  a  cry  of  indignation  throughout  Europe,  and  induced  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Russia  to  interfere  on  behaJf  of  the  unfortunate 
Greeks,  Mahmud,  bent  upon  crushing  all  rebellion  within  his  domi- 
nions, and  making  himself  equally  respected  by  both  his  Turkish  and 
Christian  subjects,  decUned  any  inteiference,  and  the  three  powers 
entered  into  an  alliance  by  the  convention  of  the  7th  of  July  1827. 
They  proposed  that  Greece  should  be  a  vassal  state  of  Turkey,  and 
should  acknowledge  the  Sultan's  suzerainty  by  paying  an  annual 
tribute.  The  Greeks  promised  to  submit  on  that  condition,  but  the 
Sultan  rejected  the  proposition  with  disdain.  Upon  this  the  combined 
British,  French,  and  Russian  fleets  attacked  the  Turko-Kgyptian  fleet 
in  the  bay  of  Navarino  (20th  of  October  1827),  and  the  pride  of  the 
Sultan,  his  splendid  ships  of  war,  which  had  cost  him  so  dear,  were 
destroyed  after  a  gallant  resistance^  A  French  army  now  landed  in 
the  Peloponnesiis,  Ibrahim  Pasha  evacuated  the  country,  and  Greece, 
without  being  independent,  was  freed  from  her  invaders.  None  of 
these  defeats  dispirited  the  Sultan,  and  proud  of  having  humbled  the 
most  dangerous  of  Turkey's  internal  foes,  he  boldly  proclaimed  **  a 
holy  war  "  against  Russia,  well  knowing  that  the  insurrection  in  Greece 
was  in  a  great  measure  the  work  of.  the  czar.  Before  however  we 
proceed  to  the  Russian  war,  it  is  necessary  to  speak  of  the  destruction 
of  the  Janiuaries. 

Mahmud  accomplished  this  tlie  greatest  of  his  measures  at  a  time 
when  the  whole  of  his  attention  seemed  to  be  absorbed  by  the  inter- 
ference of  the  three  powers  in  the  Greek  insurrection.  At  this  time 
he  proceeded  so  openly  with  his  reforms  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  his 
firm  intention  to  overthrow  the  ancient  institutions  of  Turkey,  and  to 
form  an  entirely  new  state  of  things.  He  had  musiod  and  theatrical 
entertainments  performed  in  the  seraglio ;  he  dressed  after  the  fashion 
of  Europe,  and  abandoned  the  sacred  turban  for  the  fez ;  and,  to  the 
deep  indignation  of  the  Janissaries,  gave  orders  to  form  another  Nizam 
Jedid,  or  Aziisiri  Mahammediyeh,  as  he  now  chose  to  call  these  troops. 
When  he  signed  that  order  he  had  likewise  resolved  to  destroy  the 
Janissaries,  who  did  not  allow  him  to  wait  for  an  occasion  to  begin 
the  contest  On  the  15th  of  June  1826  the  Sultan  and  the  grand  vuir 
being  then  in  the  country,  a  strong  body  of  Janissaries,  reinforced  by 
a  crowd  of  the  worst  characters,  met  at  their  great  barrack,  the 
Et-Meiddn,  and  thence  marched  in  battle  array  to  the  palace  of  the 
grand  vizir,  which  they  took  aod  burnt  after  a  feeble  resistance  on 
the  part  of  the  domestics,  who  were  cut  to  pieces.  The  vizir's  women 
escaped  by  hidicg  themselves  in  some  subterraneous  vaults  in  the 
garden.  The  grand  vizir  hastened  to  Constantinople  as  soon  as  he 
had  heard  of  the  riots,  informed  the  absent  Sultan  of  the  event,  assem- 
bled the  divdn,  and  concentrated  round  the  seraglio  all  the  troops 
than  he  could  dispose  of.  The  shouts  of  "Down  with  the  Niz^m 
Jedid  !  we  will  have  the  heads  of  all  those  who  adrised  the  Sultan  to 
introduce  new  institutions  V*  soon  reached  the  ears  of  the  ministers, 
who  were  then  assembled  in  the  '  ArsUn  Kh^aeh,'  or  the  menagerie  of 
the  seraglio.  Thither  crowded  the  'ulemds  and  the  students,  the 
marines,  the  sappers,  and  the  officers  of  the  artillery  with  their  g^uns,  all 
ready  to  shed  their  blood  for  the  Sultan  and  his  reforms.  Encouraged 
by  the  presence  of  so  many  adherents,  the  grand  vizir  sent  an  answer 
to  the  rioters,  that  he  would  not  satisfy  their  demands,  but  would 
repel  force  by  force.  The  Janissaries  were  preparing  for  an  attack 
upon  the  seraglio,  when  Mahmud  arrived  in  a  small  boat  from  his 
country-seat  at  Beshik  Tdsb,  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Bosporus. 
Fully  aware  of  the  danger  of  his  position,  he  harangued  his  troops, 
and  declared  that  he  would  put  himself  at  their  head  and  attack  the 
rebels,  but  having  been  dissuaded  from  this  resolution  he  sent  the 
grand  vizir  with  a  body  of  troops  to  the  mosque  of  Sultan  Ahmed, 
which  was  to  be  the  chief  meeting-place  of  the  Sultan's  party,  and 
contented  himself  with  encouraging  his  men  from  a  kiosk  on  one  of 
the  outer  walls  of  the  seraglio.  On  his  order  the  mufti  unfolded  the 
*ii(lnjdk  sherif,'  or  the  standard  of  the  prophet,  and  hundreds  of 
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*AinBh/  or  orlan,  diipciwd  tiiinwelfii  ihiwigli  tbe  capital,  rommopiBg 
•U  faithful  Hohaminadaiw  to  rally  loond  the  hokf  alMidard,  aod  to 
defend  tbe  thrane  aad  tlMir  lali^km  againat  a  sob  «f  impieoa  aabala. 
An  immenee  crowd  aoon  gathatad  roiind  the  aaragUo^  and  narohed  off 
to  the  mocqaa  of  8«iltan  Ahmed,  catting  to  pieoea  Ihe  detaehnMota 
whioh  the  JanlMftries  had  placed  in  all  the  atreoti  leading  to  that  moequa* 
for  the  purpcae  of  iaolating  the  grand  viair.  At  the  Sghi  of  the  hoW 
atandard  the  Janiuariea  oonoantrated  their  foroea  in  tlM  iMara,  round 
the  Et-M^dl(D,  and.threw  up  entrenchmenta.  fiuMin  Pauia,  IbrtUiim 
Paiha,  and  Mohaamad  Pacha,  who  aommoned  thean  l^  order  of  the 
Sultan,  to  lay  down  their  arma,  were  received  with  a  tenible  yell  and 
nanowly  etoaped  aiMicination.  **  Thtij  ware  itrong  eoongh,  they  aaid, 
to  defend  themeelvca  till  the  evening,  and  the  eoming  night  would 
bring  deatruotion  oTcr  the  reformere.  Two  thousand  houiea  in  flames 
would  throw  light  upon  their  path  ! "  The  muftt  now  read  with  a 
loud  Toice  the  firat  diaptor  of  the  Kordn,  the  <  Al-Ftftihat,'  the  ahortsst 
chapter  of  the  Kordn,  a  prayer  which  is  held  in  as  much  TcneratioQ  by 
the  Mohammedans  as  the  Lord's  Prayer  by  tbe  Chriatiana,  and  is  consi- 
dered to  contain  tbe  quinteesenoe  of  the  whole  Kordn.  While  the 
mufti  was  reading  this  prayer  every  man  was  proetrato  on  the  ground, 
and  at  the  cloee  of  tbe  prayer  the  signal  of  attack  was  given.  The 
entrenchments  were  soon  levelled  by  the  ordnance,  and  the  Janiuaries 
retired  within  their  fortified  barrack,  whence  they  kept  up  a  murderoua 
fire  upon  the  assailanta.  But  their  reslBtaooe  only  delayed  their  fkto 
for  a  few  hours  ( the  massive  walls  crumbled  undw  the  fire  of  a  heavy 
and  well-directed  artiUeiy;  fusees  were  thrown  upon  the  ro<^;  and 
the  whole  building  was  soon  in  a  blace.  Thousands  of  the  rebels  were 
burnt  under  the  falling  ruina;  others  who  tried  to  escape  were  received 
with  grapeehot;  and  only  two  hundred  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
atre6ta,  where  they  were  massacred  and  their  bodies  thrown  round 
that  majestic  plane-tree  which  is  said  to  have  otat  ita  shadow  over  the 
centre  of  the  hippodrome  for  miftre  than  two  thousand  years.  Six 
thousand  Janissaries  perished  in  the  course  of  one  day;  aaveral  bundreda 
who  had  not  taken  part  in  the  action,  bat  were  known  as  rabelsi,  were 
maasacred  in  the  streets  or  in  their  houses,  and  16,000,  who  bad  kept 
quiet,  were  exiled  to  different  places  in  Asia  Minor.  On  the  following 
day,  the  16th  of  June,  a  hatti  sherif  pronounced  the  abolition  of  the 
mUitarv  corporation  of  tbe  Janiisanes,  after  it  bad  been  tbe  balwark 
of  Turkey  during  five  centuries  from  the  time  of  its  foundation  by 
'AJd-ed-din,  the  vicir  of  Sultan  Urkban.  Thus  Mahmud  crushed  his 
most  dreaded  enemy  at  home,  only  four  yearn  after  he  had  been 
compelled  to  saarifloe  to  tbe  fury  of  the  Janissaries  bii  favouritea 
Berber  Bashi,  the  mufti,  and  his  favourite  wife. 

Although  Mahmud  waa  sufficiently  provoked  by  the  Emperor 
Nicholas  to  take  up  arms  agahast  him,  his  declaration  of  war  in  1828 
was  a  rash  act  Midimud  thought  that  his  armv,  being  now  organised 
after  the  European  system,  would  behave  as  well  as  European  armies; 
but  be  waa  greatly  mistaken,  and  paid  dearlv  for  leammg  that  it  ia 
easier  to  create  a  name  than  a  thing.  We  wall  not  dwdl  upon  the 
particulars  of  the  Rusaian  campaign.  After  an  indifferent  struggle  in 
1828,  the  Russians,  commanded  by  Diebitscfa  and  Paskiewica,  made 
aatonisbipg  progress  in  1829,  in  Europe  as  well  ss  in  Asia ;  and  after 
tbe  victory  obtained  by  Diebitsch  over  the  Grand  Visir  Jusuf  Pasha 
at  Bhumla,  ui  the  eastern  Balkan,  and  tbe  capture  of  En*RiLm  bv 
Paskiewics,  Constantinople  would  have  been  lost,  and  tbe  Turki^ 
empire  would  have  fallen  a  prey  to  the  Russians,  but  for  the  intor- 
ference  of  the  great  European  powers,  beaded  by  England,  through 
whose  mediation  tbe  war  was  concluded  by  the  peace  of  Adrianople, 
on  the  14th  of  September  1829.  Thia  waa  the  most  disastroua  war 
that  waa  ever  undertaken  by  tbe  Turks,  although  tbebr  loss  of  territory 
was  comparatively  trifling,  and  fitr  less  than  tbe  loss  of  Hungary  and 
Servia  after  the  peacea  of  Karlowica  and  Passaxowics  with  Auatria. 
Mahmud'a  direct  loss  waa  onlv  a  small  tract  on  the  Caucasian  frontier. 
ButQreece  was  now  definitively  separated  from  Turkey;  the  sujserainty 
of  the  Sultan  over  Moldavia  and  Wallacbia  was  reduced  to  a  shadow, 
and  the  Ruaaian  emperor  acquired  that  sovereignty  over  the  two 
principalities  which  was  formerly  possessed  by  tbe  sultans;  Servia 
waa  acknowledged  aa  an  independent  state,  though  tributary  to  Turkey; 
Ruaaia  obtained  a  free  navigation  f^om  the  Bladk  Sea  to  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  an  effective  protectorship  over  the  Greek  Church  throughout 
all  Turkey ;  and  the  Sultan  at  last  waa  required  to  pav  the  expenses 
of  the  war,  a  sum  so  heavy  that  a  few  years  i^Fterwards  he  waa  com- 
pelled to  solicit  the  remittance  of  about  one-third  of  it  The  circum- 
stance most  bumbling  for  tbe  pride  of  the  Sultan  waa  that  he  obtained 
that  peace  through  the  mediation  of  tbe  European  powera. 

During  tbe  years  subsequent  to  tbe  peace  of  Adrianople  Mahmud, 
with  unabated  perseverance,  was  active  in  creating  a  new  army  and 
navy,  and  in  improviog  bia  ruined  financea.  He  wanted  both  men 
and  money  to  check  tbe  increasing  power  of  Mehmed  'Ali,  whom  he 
watebed  with  bate  and  suspicion.  A  conspiracy  detected  at  Constan- 
tmoplo  to  depose  tbe  Sulten  waa  attributed  to  tbe  intrigues  of  the 
Paaba  of  l^pt,  and  increased  Mahmud's  hatred :  to  reward  Uiose  who 
.liad  proved  moat  loyal  under  such  trying  circumstences  he  founded  a 
new  order,  the  Nishein  Istikbar.  In  1881  hostilities  commenced  with 
Mehmed  'All,  IbnUiim  Pasha  having  made  war  i^lnst  the  Pasha  of 
Bamascuaand  conquered  Syria;  but  there  waa  not  open  war  tUl  1882, 
on  Mehmed  'All's  refusal  to  withdraw  his  troops  from  Syria,  The 
declaration  of  war  took  place  on  tbe  15th  of  April  1832 ;  on  tbe  7th 


of  July  Ibrihim  defeated  tbe  Turks  at  Heme;  snd  on  the  21at  of 
December  he  obtained  the  a|iiaadid  victory  of  SJoniah,  in  ooasequonce 
of  which  the  Turkish  army  was  disbanded,  and  the  Egyptiana  advanced 
upoB  GonstaatiBopki  The  mediatioA  of  the  European  powers  effaoted 
a  tnica^  but  in  aplto  of  it  Ihrdhis  pushed  on  and  oooupied  Briiaa. 
The  ruin  of  the  Sultan  saameri  to  be  inevitablai  He  was  saved  by  bia 
greatest  enaasy :  a  B«ssian  fleet  appeared  off  the  Bosporus  and  opposite 
Copstantinopla  landed  a  strong  body  of  Russiansi  commanded  by 
Qanaial  Laaarsf,  whose  arrival  atoppsd  the  pcogrcaa  of  Ibrahim.  Oa 
the  ith  of  May  peace  waa  concluded  at  Koniah,  and  Mehmed  'All 
obtained  the  object  of  hia  armament^  tbe  investiture  of  ^yna  and 
Addna,  but  he  remained  a  tributaiy  vassal  of  the  Porta  So  much 
was  Turksj  weakened  through  thia  war,  thai  Mahmud,  despairing  of 
further  independence,  thiew  himaalf  into  the  arma  of  Russia:  and  on 
the  8th  of  July  aignad  the  traaftyof  Uakiar  Skeleai,  by  whidi  Russia 
bound  herself  to  assiat  Turkey  with  an  amy  whenever  she  should 
want  it,  in  acknoidedgnBent  of  whidi  Mahmud  promised  that  no  armed 
ahip  of  foreign  nationa  ahould  be  allowed  to  pasa  the  Dardanellea 
without  the  pennission  of  Russia.  Mahmud  was  mora  fortunate  ia 
an  expedition  againat  Tripoli,  which  was  brought  back  under  tha 
Sultan's  immediate  authority,  and  at  Tunis  sJao  he  aocceedad  in 
obteining  obedisnce  to  his  orders. 

Mahmud'a  hatred  of  Mehmed  'Ali  became  now  the  principal  motive 
of  bis  actiona.  As  early  as  1884  thinga  were  so  bad  that  Mahmud 
not  only  rsoolved  upon  a  frsah  war,  but  put  himaalf  at  tbe  head  of  hia 
tfoopa  in  order  to  conduct  it  in  person ;  but  in  crossing  the  Boaporaa 
he  dropped  the  aasvcd  sword  of  Soliman  XL,  which  £sU  into  the  sen 
and  waa  loat  for  ever,  and  tliis  bad  omen  induoed  him  to  give  up  hia 
plan  and  to  return  to  Constantinople^  War  was  prevented  by  the 
mediation  of  England,  France^  and  Ruada ;  but  the  Sultan  nevertheleaa 
continued  preparing  for  a  contest  which  he  wished^  and  which  could 
be  poatponed,  but  not  prevented.  The  care  which  he  bestowed  upon 
his  military  preparations  waa  aurprisiag,  but  the  result  was  far  fronn 
anawering  nis  ezpectationa.  The  second  war  with  Mehmed  'Ali  would 
periiapa  not  have  broken  out  ao  soon  (1889),  but  for  the  pasha'a 
manifeat  design  to  subject  all  Arabia  to  his  authority;  and  it  ia  aaid 
that  tho  Sultan  waa  urged  by  Russia,  and  especially  by  Oreat  Britain, 
to  open  the  campaign  in  that  year,  although  he  knew  that  his  army 
was  not  yet  able  to  take  the  Add  with  any  chance  of  success.  On  tbia 
25th  of  June  the  Turkish  army  under  Hafia  Pasha  was  entirely  defeated 
by  Ibrdhhn  Pai^  near  Nisibis ;  and  titera  being  no  other  army  to 
oppose  his  victoriona  career^  it  waa  evident  that  Turkay  would  be 
lost  if  the  European  powers  did  not  interfsrai  Mahmud  was  forta- 
nately  not  destined  to  hear  of  the  disgrace  of  his  anna.  He  died  oa 
the  1st  of  July  188^  a  few  daya  before  the  news  of  the  battle  of 
Kiaibis  threw  the  seraglio  and  the  capital  into  consternation.  Mahmud 
was  succeeded  by  hia  eldest  acn,  Abdu-1-Mejid.    [AsouirMwiD.] 

MAHMUD,  Soboktegin  of  Ohiani,  the  founder  of  the  Qaanevide 
dynasty,  aucoeeded  to  the  sovereignty  of  Khorasan  and  Bokhara 
(▲.D.  997),  which  his  father  Emh^Naaireddin  Soboktegin  had  occupied 
under  the  kalifs  El-Thai-Billah  and  Kader-BiUah.  After  having 
assumed  the  tiUe  of  sultan,  whioh  was  readily  granted  to  him  by  tbe 
kalif,  Mahmud  subdued  the  circumjacent  provinoss  of  East  Peraia^ 
made  Ghisni  his  capital,  and  totally  shook  off  the  yoke  of  his  legiti- 
mate sovereign.  Bound,  as  he  asserted,  by  the  most  solemn  vow  to 
adhere  to  the  precept  of  tiie  Korin,  which  eigoina  the  propagation  of 
the  Islam  and  war  againat  the  unbelieveia  as  a  matter  of  faith,  he 
directed  his  arma  againat  the  quiet  and  peaceful  Hindoos,  and  first 
attacked  Jeipal,  the  neighbouring  kinff  of  Lsbore,  in  lOOL  Thia 
expedition  having  proved  successful,  Mahmud  invaded  Hindu sten 
almost  every  year,  and  in  no  less  than  fourteen  aubsequant  incursiona* 
made  in  varioua  directiona  and  as  far  aa  the  cardessnesa  and  the 
fbeble  resistance  of  the  Hindoo  rajaha  would  permit  him  to  proceed, 
he  devasteted  the  provinces,  ravaged  and  plundered  the  cities, 
destroyed  the  places  of  religious  wonhip,  and  murdersd  the  inhabit- 
ants, idways  returning  with  an  immenae  booty.  In  the  year  1016  the 
far-famed  city  of  njmoge  waa  destroyed;  and  shortly  after  the 
ancient  and  magnificent  Mathuro»  whose  palaces  and  temples  of 
marble  and  alabaster  filled  even  thehr  savage  conqueror  with  respect 
and  religiouB  awe.  The  remotest  expedition  of  Sultan  Mahmud  waa 
directed  against  the  cdebrated  temple  of  Somnat  (SomanAtha)  in 
Quzerat  (1025).  After  having  once  more  attempted  a  predatory 
excursion  into  Mooltan,  he  died  at  Gbiani,  1080.  All  that  oan  be  said 
in  praise  of  Sultan  Mahmud  is,  that  men  of  leanung  were  attracted 
by  the  fkme  of  Qbisni,  which  he  adorned  with  the  oocet  splendid 
buildings,  and  by  the  lustre  and  magnificence  of  his  court;  and  the 
new  epoch  of  Persian  poetry,  of  which  the  Shah-Nameh  ia  the  most 
eminent  and  imperishable  monument^  waa  encouraged  by  the 
aovereign.  But  aa  the  aatirical  poema  of  Feidusi  testify,  even  hia 
liberality  and  favours  were  in  a  great  degree  dependent  on  his 
capricious  temper,  and  were  often  bestowed  in  a  very  niggardly 
manner.  About  three  miles  fh>m  the  modern  city  of  Ghisni,  the 
tomb  of  Mahmud  ia  atill  preeerved,  and  in  remembrance  of  hia 
having  been  a  zealoua  defender  of  the  faith,  Mohammedan  pcieato  are 
maintained,  who  oonstanUy  read  the  Korin  over  his  gravcu 

MAHOMET  L»  son  of  Bayazid  L,  was  aandjak|  or  governor  of  the 
town  and  district  of  Amasia  when  hb  father  waa  defeated  and  taken  * 
prisoner  by  Timur  at  the  battie  of  Anoyra  (July  1401).    The  invader 
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liaving  left  Ana  Minor,  Mahom«fe*t  elder  broihen  Mousa  umL  Soly- 
tnaa  disputed  their  fathei^e  ettooeieion  between  them.  Mahomet  took 
DO  part  in  their  quarrel,  bat  continued  to  administer  his  province, 
and  strengthen  himself  in  it,  until  Mouse,  having  prevailed  againat 
iSolyman,  put  him  to  death,  upon  which  Mahomet  declared  war 
against  Mouse,  who  was  defeated  and  killed,  and  Mahomet  became 
sole  Sultan  of  the  Ottomans  in  1413.  Mahomet  was  the  restorer  of 
the  Ottoman  empire,  which  he  found  in  a  state  of  anarchy.  He 
extended  his  oonqueata  into  Europe,  and  obliged  the  princea  of  Bosnia, 
Servia,  and  Wallachia  to  pay  him  tribute.  He  also  equipped  a  fleet 
to  resist  the  attacks  of  the  Venetians  by  seiu  He  died,  after  nine 
years'  reign,  in  1421.    He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Mourad  IL 

MAHOMET  IL,  son  of  Mourad  IL,  was  proclaimed  emperor  of  the 
Ottomans  after  the  voluntary  abdication  of  his  father  in  1444; 
Mourad  however  was  obliged  by  a  mutiny  of  the  Janianriee,  who 
objected  to  his  son's  youth,  to  resume  the  reins  of  government  till 
his  death,  which  happened  at  the  beginning  of  1451,  when  Mahomet» 
then  twenty-two  years  of  age,  commenced  his  reign.  He  broke  the 
ti-uce  existing  with  the  Bysantine  emperor,  by  building  a  fort  on  the 
European  side  of  the  Bosporus,  opposite  to  the  fort  of  Anatoli- 
Hissar,  which  his  predecessor  Bayazid  had  built  on  the  Asiatic  coast 
of  the  straits,  by  which  means  Mahomet  established  a  oomplete 
command  of  the  Bosporus.  This  led  to  remonstrances  from  Con- 
Btantine  Palseologus,  the  Bysantine  emperor,  which  were  received 
with  scorn  by  Mahomet,  who  went  on  subduing  the  Greek  towns  on 
the  Propootis  and  the  Euxine,  ravaged  Thrace,  and  invaded  the 
Peloponnesus.  At  last,  having  assembled  an  immense  hoet»  stated  by 
some  at  800,000  men,  with  a  formidable  artillery,  and  a  fleet  of  120 
sail,  Mahomet  laid  siege  to  Constantinople  in  April  145S.  After 
fifty-four  days'  siege,  Uie  Ottomans  carried  the  eity  by  storm  on  the 
29th  of  Mi^  1453.  Constantino  fell  bravely  fighting  in  the  breach, 
covered  by  a  heap  of  the  slain.  After  three  days  of  plunder  and 
massacre  Mahomet  rsstored  order,  released  most  of  the  prisoners, 
granted  to  the  conquered  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  and  gave 
them  the  use  of  one  half  of  the  existing  churches ;  the  remainder, 
and  the  best  of  them,  Santa  Sophia  among  the  rest,  were  transformed 
into  mosques.  Mahomet  remained  nearly  three  years  at  Constanti- 
nople, after  which  he  returned  in  triumph  to  Adrianople^  which  was 
then  tbe  residence  of  the  Ottoman  sultans. 

In  1456,  after  invading  Servis,  he  laid  siege  to  BelgradOi  but  was 
oppoeed  and  defeated  by  John  Hunnyades,  a  gallant  Hungarian  nobls^ 
who  was  regent  of  the  kingdom  in  the  absence  of  King  Ladisias. 
This  was  the  first  check  which  the  Mohammedan  arms  encountered 
in  their  advsnoe  towards  Western  Europe.  At  the  same  time 
Mahomet's  generals  were  defeated  in  the  mountains  of  Albania  by 
Scanderbeg.  The  Turks  however  took  Corinth  and  the  Moxes^  la 
1461  they  took  Trebiaond,  and  put  an  end  to  the  dynasty  of  the 
ComneneiL  In  1462  they  took  Lesbos  and  other  islands  of  the 
Archipelago.  They  next  conquered  Bosnia,  and  Mahomet,  after 
promisiDg  safety  to  the  prince  of  that  country,  had  him  put  to  death. 
In  1465  Mahomet  mawhed  sgaiust  Scanderbeg^  but  was  defeated 
under  the  walls  of  Croia.  But  Scanderbeg  lost  all  the  open  oountiy, 
and  dying  eoon  liter,  left  his  infant  son  John  Castriot  under  the 
guardianship  of  the  Venetian  senate.  The  Venetians  attacked  and 
plundered  the  coasts  of  Thrace,  Asia  Minor,  and  several  of  the  Greek 
islands.  In  1470  Mahomet  laid  siege  to  the  town  of  Negropoate,  the 
stronghold  of  the  Venetians  in  the  .^Bgasn  Sea.  The  Proweditore 
Erisso,  after  a  gallant  resistance,  being  obliged  to  capitulate,  Mahomet 
promised  to  spare  his  head,  but  by  a  barbMons  equivocation  he  had 
him  sawed  in  two,  saying  that  he  had  not  promised  to  spare  his 
sides.  The  Venetiana  by  means  of  their  commercial  agents  excited 
against  Mahomet,  Husun  HsMsan,  ahah  of  Persia,  who  invaded  Asia 
Minor,  snd  took  Tooat  in  1472.  [CoMTABini,  AMBBOOia]  Mahomet 
hastened  to  encounter  him,  and  a  battle  was  fought  near  Trebiaond, 
in  which  the  Turks  had  the  advantage  over  the  Persian^  who  with- 
drew beyond  the  Euphrates. 

In  1475  Mahomet  took  the  Crimea,  the  khan  of  which  became  his 
tributary.  The  Turks  invaded  also  Dalmatia  and  Frioul  in  1478,  and, 
advancing  as  far  aa  the  Tagliamento,  obliged  the  Venetians  to  sue  for 
peaoci  which  was  concluded  between  them  and  Mahomet  in  January 
1479,  by  which  Venice  gave  up  Scutari  and  other  fortreasea  in  lllyria, 
Albania,  and  the  Moiea.  In  1480  a  Turkish  force  landed  at  Otranto, 
and  spread  alarm  throughout  Itidy.  In  the  same  year  the  Turks 
attacked  Rhodes,  but  were  defeated  by  the  Knights  of  St  John,  under 
their  grand-maater  Peter  d'Aubuvon.  Mahomet  was  greatly  irritated 
at  the  news  of  this  defeat;  and  while  he  was  making  preparations  for 
resuming  the  attaok  in  person,  he  died  at  Teggiar  Zalr  in  Btthynia,  in 
May  1481.  His  remains  were  canied  to  Constantinople  and  interred 
with  the  following  epitaph:— "I  designed  to  conquer  Bhodes  and 
subdue  proud  Italy." 

Mahomet  was  a  naoesif nl  conqueror.  He  was  cruel,  like  most  of 
the  Ottoman  warrioffs}  but  he  was  not  an  illiterato  or  rude  barbarian. 
He  knew  several  languagss— Persian,  Arabic,  and  Greek ;  was  fond  of 
poetry,  and  was  a  good  letter-writer.  Several  of  his  letters  have  been 
translated  into  Latin,  and  published  hgr  Landini,  Lyon,  1520.  Three 
of  his  letters,  addressed  to  Scanderbeg,  are  found  in  Melohior  Junios's 
Collection,  1595.  He  founded  two  mediess^  or  colleges,  at  Constan- 
tinople.   Several  storiei  ol  hia  ciuelty,  sueh  aa  that  againat  a  Greek 


female,  Irene,  and  the  story  about  Bellini  the  painter,  rest  upon 
doubtful  authority.  [Bblliki,  Gutilb.]  His  bad  faith  however  is 
fully  proved,  in  the  instances  of  the  unfortunate  Eriaio,  of  the  Prince 
of  Bosnia,  and  others.  In  Turkish  history  he  is  etyled  Mahomet  the 
Great  and  the  Conqueror. 

MAHOM£T  IlL  succeeded  Mourad  IIL  in  1595.  He  began  his 
reign  by  putting  to  death  all  his  brothers.  Giving  himself  up  to  Idle- 
nees  and  pleasure,  he  left  the  government  in  the  huids  of  his  ministers, 
who  were  under  Um  influence  of  his  mother.  His  troops  were  beateh 
in  Hungary  by  the  imperial  troops,  and  by  Battori,  prince  of  Transyl- 
vania, and  they  lost  Gran  and  other  places.  Mahomet,  being  roused 
from  his  apathy,  collected  a  Isige  foree,  with  wluch  he  entered  Hun- 
gary and  took  Agram ;  but  he  soon  left  the  army,  and  hurried  back  to 
his  capital.  The  war  was  csrried  on  in  Hungary  by  his  generals,  but 
with  no  success  to  the  Ottoman  arms.  In  the  meantime  revolts  broke 
out,  and  the  Asiatic  provinces  and  the  janissaries  at  Constantinople 
mutinied.  In  the  midst  of  all  these  dieorders  Mahomet  died,  in  1008, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ahmed  L 

MAHOMET  IV.,  son  of  Ibrahim  I.,  succeeded  his  fhther,  who  was 
strangled  in  a  meeting  of  the  Janissaries  in  1649,  when  Mahomet  was 
seven  years  of  sge.  His  mother  assumed  the  regency ;  but  a  ftesh 
revolt  of  the  Janissaries  soon  overthrew  her  power,  and  she  also  was 
put  to  death.  Mahomet  Kuperli,  or  Kupruli,  was  now  raised  to  the 
post  of  grand  vizir,  or  prime  minister.  Like  many  other  officers 
who  have  distinguished  themselvee  in  the  annals  of  the  Ottoman 
empire,  Kupruli  was  an  Albanian.  He  and  his  son  Aohmet  after  him 
were  the  ruling  ministers  during  the  greater  part  of  the  reign  of 
Mahomet  IV.,  who  troubled  himself  little  with  state  affiurs,  being 
chiefly  engroseed  with  the  eporte  of  hunting  and  other  pastimes.  The 
two  Kuprulis  spread  a  last  ray  of  departing  glory  over  the  decline  of 
the  Turkish  state.  The  eld«r  Kupruli,  after  repressing  by  severe 
measures  the  spirit  of  insurrection  within,  formed  a  new  fleet  to 
oppose  the  Venetians,  who,  under  the  two  gallant  hrothers  Mocenigo^ 
threatened  to  force  the  pessage  of  the  Dardanellee  in  1657.  He  also 
sent  fresh  troops  to  carry  on  the  war  in  the  iaUnd  of  Candla.  Mean- 
time the  war  was  raging  in  Hungary  between  the  Turke  and  the 
Emperor  Leopold  L  The  Turks  advanced  as  far  as  Neubausel,  which 
they  took,  spreading  alarm  to  the  gatee  of  Vienna ;  but  they  were 
defeated  by  Monteeuocoli,  general  of  the  imperial  foroee,  at  the  battle 
of  St.  Gothard  (1668),  after  which  peace  was  concluded.  The  same 
year  Mahomet  Kupruli  died,  and  his  son  Achmet  Kupruli  became 
grand  vizir.  In  1667  Achmet  went  in  person  to  Candia,  and  the  siege 
ot  the  capital  town  of  the  same  name  began  in  real  eameet.  The 
Venetian  general  Morosim  directed  the  defence.  In  September  1669, 
Morosini,  after  a  moat  gallant  rssistance,  having  exhausted  aU  his 
reeouroee,  made  an  honourable  capitulation,  and  at  the  same  time 
concluded  a  treaty  of  peace  between  Venice  and  the  Porte  upon  tonne 
more  favourable  than  might  have  been  expected. 

In  1671  war  broke  out  between  the  Turks  and  Poland,  and 
Mahomet  IV.  led  his  army  in  person ;  but  he  was  surprised  in  his 
camp  at  Budchaa  by  John  Sdbieski,  grand-marshal  of  Poland,  and  the 
sultan  was  obliged  to  seek  safety  in  flight  In  the  following  year 
Sobieski  took  the  fortress  of  Kotzim,  and  drove  the  Turks  to  the 
south  of  the  Danube.  In  1675  a  formidable  Turkish  hoet,  com- 
manded by  the  pasha  of  Damascus,  who  for  his  bravery  ^d  earned 
the  name  of  "Shaitaa"  (the  devU),  entered  Poland.  Sobieski,  who 
was  then  king,  resisted  aU  their  efforte  with  a  handfhl  of  men,  and  at 
last  obliged  them  to  ask  for  peace,  which  was  concluded  in  1676. 

In  1688  the  Turks,  after  seven  yesrs'  preparation,  put  into  motion 
the  meet'  Innnidable  army  which  Europe  had.  seen  for  a  long  time. 
They  swept  over  Hungary  like  a  etorm,  and  marched  direct  upon 
Vienna.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  Louis  KIV.  was  privy  to  their 
plans.  The  Emperor  Leopold  and  his  family  left  their  capital,  and 
Germany  and  Itsly  were  tiirown  into  consternation.  On  the  15th  of 
July  Vienna  was  invested  by  the  grand  vizir  Kara  Mustafa  (Kupruli 
was  dead),  at  the  head  of  800,000  men,  Turks  and  Tartars.  On  the 
morning  of  the  11th  of  September  Sobieski  and  Charles  duke  of 
Lorrsine,  at  the  head  of  their  combined  foroee,  40,000  strong,  reached 
the  summit  of  the  Calemberg,  from  which  they  beheld  the  Austrian 
capital,  and  the  wide*spread  glittering  tento  of  the  Ottomans.  On  the 
foUowing  day  Sobieski  attacked  and  drove  the  Turka  to  their 
formidable  entrenchments,  against  which,  at  five  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, he  led  a  general  assault,  canted  everything  before  him,  and 
obliged  the  vizir  to  fly,  leaving  his  camp,  his  beggege,  and  his  artillery 
in  the  hands  of  the  Christiana.  The  Turks  subsequently  lost  Hungsry. 
In  conaequenee  of  these  dimstsra  the  Janissaries  at  Constantinople 
revolted  in  1687,  Mahomet  IV.  was  deposed,  and  Solyman  III.  was 
nosed  to  the  throne.    Mahomet  died  in  confinement  in  1691. 

MAHON,  LORD.    [Stakhopi,  Babl  or.} 

MAI,  ANGBLO,  CABDINAL,  and  Prefect  of  the  Vatican  Library, 
waa  bora  at  Sbhilpario^  a  mountain  village  of  the  province  of  Ber- 
gamo, on  the  7th  of  March,  178S.  He  received  his  early  education 
in  the  viUage  school,  and  his  first  master  in  the  higher  studies  waa 
the  ex-Jesuit  Father,  Lewis  Moaai  de^  CaspitanL  In  1799,  Mozzi, 
struck  by  the  taste  and  capacity  for  dassioal  learning  which  Mai 
displayed,  selected  him,  along  wiU&  four  o^er  youths  of  the  village, 
to  enter  tiie  novitiate  of  the  Jesuit  society,  which,  although  elsewhere 
suppressed,  the  Duke  of  Parma,  with  the  sanction  of  Pius  VI.,  waa 
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about  to  re-establiflh  at  Colorno,  a  Bmall  city  of  hia  duchy.  In  this 
community  Mai  resided  till  the  proyisional  restoration  of  the  society 
in  Naples  (1804),  whither  he  was  sent  as  Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin 
literature.  About  the  end  of  1805,  he  was  transferred  to  Rome  for 
the  completiou  of  his  theological  studies,  and  soon  afterwards  was 
removed  to  Orvieto,  on  the  inyitation  of  the  bishop,  Giambattista 
Lambruschini.  He  was  here  admitted  to  priest's  orders ;  and  to  the 
opportunities  which  he  thus  enjoyed  of  intercourse  with  two  learned 
Spanish  fathers  of  the  Society,  Montero  and  Menohaoa,  he  himself 
used  to  ascribe  not  only  his  familiarity  with  the  Hebrew  language, 
but  what  much  more  sensibly  iofluenced  his  after-career,  his  accurate 
knowledge  of  palssography,  and  his  skill  in  deciphering  ancient 
manuscripts. 

Mai  returned  to  Rome  in  1808,  just  about  the  time  when  the 
odntest  of  Pius  YIL  with  Napoleon  was  rea^jhing  the  crisis ;  and  an 
order  issued  by  the  viceroy,  commandins  all  subjects  of  the  kingdom 
of  Italy  to  return  to  their  respective  provinces,  compelled  him  to 
change  his  residence  once  again.  Happily  for  the  interests  of  litera- 
ture he  setUed  at  Milan. 

The  Ambrosian  Library  of  that  city  had  long  been  known  as  rich 
in  manuscripts  of  the  highest  interest — the  remnant  of  the  treasures 
of  the  old  monastic  libraries,  especially  those  of  Bobbio  and  Lucca, 
and  of  some  of  the  suppressed  Benedictine  convents  of  the  Protestant 
cantons  of  Switzerland.  Many  of  its  best  treasures  had  been  made 
public  by  Muratori,  Mabillon,  and  the  Benedictine  editors ;  but  there 
yet  remained  a  department  entirely  unexplored,  which  Mai  soon  appro- 
priated to  himself,  and  which  has  since  come  to  be  regarded  as 
exclusively  his  own — that  of  palimpsest  or  re-written  manuscripts,  in 
which  the  original  writing  has  been  effaced  in  order  to  make  room 
for  a  later  work  written  over  it  Through  the  influence  of  Padre 
Mozzi  and  the  recommendation  of  his  friends,  and  especially  of  Count 
Mellerio  of  Milan,  Mai  was  admitted  an  associate  and  eventually  a 
doctor  of  this  celebrated  library ;  and,  from  the  date  of  his  arrival  in 
Milan  till  his  ultimate  translation  to  the  Vatican,  he  laboured  in  his 
novel  editorial  career  with  a  zeal  and  success  not  unworthy  of  the 
traditional  glories  of  his  country.  His  first  essay  as  an  author 
was  a  Latin  translation  (with  a  commentary)  of  Isocrates  '  De  Per- 
mutatione '  (1818),  the  original  of  which  had  been  published  by  a 
Greek  named  Andrew  Mustoxidi  in  the  previous  year ;  but  this  was 
only  the  prelude  of  his  far  more  remarkable  successes  in  the  decipher- 
m€-nt  and  publication  of  palimpsest  manuscripts.  Up  to  this  period, 
with  the  exception  of  Kuster  and  Wetstein's  readings  of  the.  Old  and 
New  Testament  from  the  'Codex  Ephremi,'  Knittel's  portions  of 
the  Gothic  Bible  of  Ulphilas,  Peter  Bruns's  fragment  of  the  ninety- 
first  book  of  Livy,  and  Barrett's  palimpsest  of  the  Gospels,  palimpsest 
literature  was  entirely  untried.  Within  a  few  years  Mai  deciphered 
and  published  from  palimpsest  sources  two  volumes  of  inedited 
fragments  of  Cicero's  'Orations;'  a  volume  of  letters  and  other 
writings  of  Fronto,  the  preceptor  of  Marcus  Aurelius ;  some  fragments 
of  the  lost  *  Yidularia  *  of  Plautus ;  a  lost  work  of  Porphyrins,  the 
Platonist ;  some  portions  of  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus ;  two  works  of 
Philo  Judseus ;  eight  orations  of  Lysimachus ;  an  oration  of  Isaeus ; 
two  books  of  the  SybiUine  Verses ;  and  several  other  works  of  the 
same  character. 

During  this  time  Mai,  although  a  member  of  the  Jesuit  Society, 
had  not  taken  the  solemn  vows  of  the  order,  which  indeed  was 
not  formally  restored  by  papal  authority  till  1814.  It  was  then 
thought,  both  by  his  superiors  and  by  the  authoritiea  at  Rome,  that 
he  could  render  mors  effective  services  to  literature  and  to  religion 
by  remaining  attached  to  the  Ambrosian  Library.  Accordingly,  with 
the  full  approval  of  all  the  authorities,  he  withdrew  from  the  Society, 
and  remained,  as  a  simple  priest,  a^  Milan  till  1819,  when  he  was  called 
to  Rome  as  chief  keeper  of  the  Vatican  Library,  canon  of  the  Church 
of  St.  Peter's,  and  domestic  prelate  of  the  Pope  Pius  VII.  Soon  after 
his  establishment  in  the  Vatican,  he  completed  what  was  wanting  in 
those  fragments  of  Fronto  which  he  had  already  printed  at  Milan ; 
having  happily  discovered  in  the  Vatican  the  missing  portion  of  the 
manuscript  from  which  the  Milanese  fragments  had  been  printed,  and 
which  had  (as  well  as  the  Milanese  manuscript)  originally  belonged 
to  the  library  at  Bobbio.  In  the  following  year  he  published  the 
work  by  which  he  is  best  known  out  of  Italy — a  large  and  interesting 
portion  of  the  long-lost  *  De  Republic^ '  of  Cicero»  the  fragments  of 
which  he  arranged  with  consummate  skill  in  their  respective  order, 
and  interwove  with  all  the  known  extracts  of  the  work  which  had  been 
preserved  by  ancient  authors.  The  whole  text  he  illustrated  by  a 
critical  commentary  of  exceeding  interest^  which  at  once  established 
his  reputation  as  one  of  the  first  scholars  of  the  age. 

From  these  comparatively  dciiultory  labours  he  turned  to  a  project 
not  unw  rthy  of  the  palmiest  days  of  Italian  editorship.  Selecting 
from  the  vast  and  till  then  imperfectly  explored  manuscript  treasures 
of  the  Vatican,  he  prepared  his  '  Scriptorum  veterum  Nova  CoUeetio  e 
Vaticanis  Codicibus  edita ;  '—a  vast  series  of  ten  4to  volumes  (Rome, 
1825,  dmd  following  years),  on  the  plan  of  the  various  Anecdotct,  pub- 
lished under  different  titles  by  Mabillon,  Pes,  Montfaucoo,  Muratori, 
and  others.  It  is  a  work  of  immense  labour  and  research,  and  of  a 
most  miscellaneous  character— Greek  and  Latin,  sacred  and  profane, 
theologioiU.  historical,  patristical,  and  philosophical.  One  of  the 
Tolumei^  Uiie  aeiond,  is  perhaps  the  most  carious  of  the  entire,  con- 


taining considerable  fragments,  recovered  from  a  very  early  palimpsest 
manuscript,  of  almost  all  the  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  historians, 
Polybius,  Diodoms  Sioulus,  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus,  Dion  Cassius, 
Appian,  Dexippus,  Eunapius,  and  others. 

The  '  Vaticana  CoUeetio '  was  quickly  followed  by  a  similar  collec- 
tion in  ten  volumes,  8vo,  '  Claasici  Soriptores  ex  Codicibus  Vaticanis 
edit!,'  completed  in  1888 ;  which  included  some  of  the  editor's  earlier 
publications  (especislly  the  'De  Republic^*);  although,  with  the 
exception  of  about  two  volumes,  its  contents  are  entirely  new. 
While  he  was  engaged  in  the  publication  of  this  series  he  held  the 
laborious  and  responsible  post  of  secretary  of  the  Propaganda,  to 
which  he  had  been  appointed  in  1833 ;  and  it  was  observed  with 
wonder  that  his  extensive  literary  engagements  never  were  suffertnl 
to  interfere  with  the  duties  of  the  secretariate.  His  active  and 
business-like  habits,  the  promptness  of  his  decisions,  and  the  prudence 
and  discretion  of  his  whole  administration,  are  still  gratefully  remem- 
bered by  the  members  of  the  various  missions  under  the  surveillance 
of  the  Propaganda. 

After  five  years  of  service  in  this  laborious  office,  he  was  named 
(1838)  cardinal,  at  the  same  time  with  his  friend  and  successor  in 
the  Vatican  Library,  Mezzofanti ;  and  soon  afterwards  was  appointed 
to  several  important  and  confidential  offices  in  the  Roman  court, 
chiefiy  of  a  literary  character.  He  was  named  successively  Prefect 
of  the  Congregation  for  the  Supervision  of  the  Oriental  Press ;  Prefect 
of  the  Congregation  of  the  Index ;  and  Prefect  of  the  Congregation  of 
the  Council  of  Trent.  In  1853  he  was  appointed  to  the  sUll  more 
congenial  post  of  Librarian  of  the  Roman  Church. 

This  elevation  did  not  interrupt  in  the  slightest  degree  the  literary 
labours  in  which  he  had  been  engaged.  Scarcely  was  the  collection 
of '  Claasici  Auctores'  completed,  when  he  commenced  a  similar  one, 
also  in  ten  volumes  8vo,  'Spicileginm  Romanum'  (1839-44),  equally 
interesting  and  various  in  its  contents,  and  a  fourth  collection  entitled, 
'  Nova  Patrum  Bibliotheca,'  published  in  1853  in  six  volumes  4to; — 
thus  completing  a  series  unparalleled  sinoe  the  days  of  Muratori,  and 
indeed  far  more  extraordinary  than  the  older  collections,  from  the 
circumstance  that  it  was  compiled  from  the  mere  gleanings  which  had 
escaped  the  research  of  the  earlier  generations  of  editors  and  col- 
lectors. Several  years  before,  he  had  undertaken  to  edit  the  well* 
known  '  Codex  Vaticanus'  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  with  various 
readings  and  prolegomena.  The  text  of  this  edition  yna  printed  many 
years  before  his  death,  but  its  publication  was  delayed  in  order  that 
it  might  be  accompanied  by  the  intended  prolegomena.  He  died  how- 
ever at  Albono,  September  8,  1854,  in  his  seventy-third  year,  leaving 
this  great  work  still  unpublished ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
since  his  death  no  trace  has  been  found  among  his  papers  of  the  long- 
expected  dissertations  which  he  had  intended  to  prefix  to  the  '  Codex 
VaticanuB.'  It  is  conjectured  either  that,  engrossed  by  his  other 
manifold  editorial  occupations,  he  deferred  year  after  year  this  anxious 
and  difficult  task,  or  that,  dissatisfied  with  the  execution,  he  in  the 
end  destroyed  what  he  had  prepared. 

Cardinal  Mai's  tkhiliti-*s  as  an  editor  were  of  the  very  highest  order. 
While  his  collections  comprise  an  infinite  variety  of  authors  of  eveiy 
age,  of  every  country,  of  every  variety  of  style,  and  in  eveiy  depart- 
ment of  literature,  in  all  he  appears  equally  the  master.  Whether  the 
subject  be  theology  or  history,  or  law,  or  languages,  or  general  literature, 
his  learning  is  never  at  fault,  and  his  critical  sagacity  never  fails.  In  the 
many  delicate  and  difficult  questions  which  so  often  arise ; — in  assigning 
an  anonymous  manuscript  to  its  true  author,  in  collecting  fragments 
of  the  same  work  and  dovetailing  them  together  into  intelligible  order, 
in  selecting  from  a  heap  of  unknown  materials  all  that  is  unpublished, 
and  deciding  upon  the  question  of  its  genuineness  or  its  intrinsic 
value ;  in  a  word,  in  all  the  thousand  investigations  which  fall  to  the 
lot  of  a  critical  editor  treading  upon  untried  ground,  be  possessed  a 
skill  and  aouteness  which  can  ha»lly  be  described  as  other  than  in- 
stinctive, and  which,  taking  into  account  the  vast  variety  of  subjects 
which  engaged  him,  must  be  regarded  as  little  short  of  marvellous. 

The  private  character  of  Caxdinsl  Mai  has  been  well  described  as 
the  very  ideal  of  a  Christian  scholar.  Earnestly  devoted  to  the 
duties  of  his  sacred  calling,  he  yet  loved  literature  for  its  own 
sake  also,  and  he  was  ever  foremost  in  everv  project  for  its  advance- 
ment. He  was  a  member  of  all  the  leading  literary  societies  of  Italy, 
and  not  unfrsquently  read  papers  in  those  of  Rome  and  Milan.  HiA 
charities  were  at  all  times  liberal  and  indeed  munificent ;  and  at  his 
death  (reserving  to  the  Vatican  Library  the  right  to  purchase  it  at 
a  moderate  price)  he  bequeathed  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  his 
noble  library  to  be  applied  to  the  benefit  of  the  poor  of  his  native 
village  of  Schilpario.  A  monument  hat  been  erected  to  his  memory 
in  the  church  of  St.  Anastasia,  from  which  he  derived  his  title  as 
cardinaL 

MAIA'NO,  BENEDETTO  DA,  a  celebrated  Italian  sculptor  and 
architect,  was  born  at  Florence,  in  1442,  He  first  distinguished  him- 
self as  a  carver  and  inlayer  of  wood,  and  in  both  of  these  arts  he  was 
the  first  artist  of  his  time.  He  executed  some  very  extraordinary 
inlaid-work  for  cabinets  for  the  kings  of  Naples  and  Hungary,  and 
an  accident  which  happened  to  two  which  he  made  for  the  latter  king 
caused  Maiano  to  give  up  the  art  of  inlaying  in  disgust  These  two 
chests  or  cabinets  suffered  so  much  in  the  transport  from  Florence  to 
Hungary  by  undue  care  or  the  change  of  climate,  that  when  they 
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were  uncovered  by  Benedetto  before  the  king,  a  great  part  of  tbo 
inlaid-work,  owing  to  the  e£fect  of  the  moisture  on  the  glue,  fell  to 
pieces,  to  the  great  dismay  of  the  king  and  the  horror  of  the  artist, 
and  had  to  be  remade.  Benedetto  felt  that  an  art  in  which  the 
works  were  subject  to  destruction  by  so  slight  a  cause,  was  unworthy 
the  attention  of  superior  abilities,  and  he  thenceforth  applied  himself 
ezdusiTely  to  sculpture  in  marble  and  to  architecture. 

Benedetto's  marble  works  however  were  also  of  an  ornamental  or 
decorative  class,  consisting  of  fonts,  pulpits,  and  tombs.  His  fonts 
and  pulpits  wero  of  a  most  elaborate  character,  being  loaded  with 
beautifully  executed  small  figures,  besides  other  decorations.  One  of 
his  master-pieces  is  the  marble  pulpit  of  Sauta  Croce,  which  is  still  in 
good  preservation  :  the  sculptures  represent  the  Ufe  of  San  Francesco 
and  the  establishment  of  his  order,  in  five  compartments ;  with  the 
figures  also  of  Faith,  Hope^  Charity,  Fortitude,  and  Justice.  The 
whole  has  been  beautifully  engraved  by  Qio.  Paolo  Lasioio,  and  was 
published  with  letter-press  description  in  1823 — '  II  Pergamo  scolpito 
in  marmo  da  Bened.  da  Majano  neila  Chiesa  di  Santa  Croce  in  Firenze.' 
Benedetto  made  also  the  crucifix  over  the  altar  of  the  cathedral  of 
Florence ;  and  he  finished  the  Magdalt^n  in  Santa  TrinitJ^  which  was 
left  imperfect  by  Desiderio  da  Satignano.  In  architecture  he  did 
very  little :  he  built  the  portico  of  the  church  of  the  Madonna  delle 
Grazie  near  Arezzo;  a  chapel  for  himself  on  his  own  estate  near 
Prato ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  designed  the  Palazzo  Strozzi.  He  died 
rich  in  1498,  aged  only  fifty-six,  and  was  buried  in  San  Lorenzo  at 
Florence.  He  left,,  the  reversion  of  his  property  to  the  brotherhood 
of  the  Bigallo. 

GiULiANo  DI  Nazdo  da  MaianOi  the  brother  of  Benedetto,  and 
likewise  a  distinguished  artist,  was  bom  at  Maiano,  in  143*2.  He  was 
intrusted  with  several  important  charges  in  Florence,  in  Pisa,  in 
Loreto,  in  Naples,  and  in  Rome,  yet  he  is  said  to  have  been  a  joiner 
and  a  sculptor  before  he  became  an  architect  At  Naples  he  built 
the  palace  of  Poggio  R«ale,  and  executed  the  sculptures  of  the  Porta 
Capuana,  also  the  triumphal  aroh,  and  the  reliefs  of  the  Castello 
Nuovo  (now  the  Arsenal).  At  Rome  he  built  of  Travertine  stone  the 
loggie  of  one  of  the  courts  of  the  Vatican ;  and  the  church  and  palace 
of  San  Marco  for  Pope  Paul  II.  in  the  same  material ;  and  a  report 
was  long  in  circulation  that  part  of  the  Colosseum  was  pulled  down 
for  the  stonee,  but  more  charitable  persons  have  presumed  that  the 
pope  used  oiily  such  stones  as  had  already  fallen.  Giuliano  com* 
xuenoed  also,  in  1464,  a  new  nave  to  the  church  of  the  Madonna  at 
Loreto,  which  was  completed  by  his  brother  Benedetto.  Giuliano 
died  at  Naples,  December,  1490,  a  fact  clearly  ascertained  by  Gaye ; 
Yasari's  account  therefore  that  he  died  at  Naples,  in  the  reign  of 
Alfonso  I.  (1435-58)  is  erroneous;  this  statement  is  also  evidently  in- 
correct from  the  fact  of  Giuliano  being  employed  by  Paul  II.,  who 
was  pope  from  1464  to  1471. 

(Vasari,  Florence,  ed.,  and  the  Notes  to  the  German  translation  by 
Schom ;  Cicognara,  Storia  della  ScuUura  ;  Rumohr,  ItaUenuche  Fort' 
chwigen  ;  Gaye,  Carteggio.) 

MAIKOY,  BASIL  lYANOYITCH,  a  Russian  author  who  gamed 
some  distinction  by  his  talent  for  comic  poetry,  was  bom  at  Jaroslay, 
in  1725.  Although  he  had  received  but  a  very  moderate  education,  a 
natural  aptitude  for  writing  verses  and  a  turn  for  humorous  satire 
enabled  him  to  distinguish  himself  by  his  'Yelisei,  or  Bacchus 
Enraged,'  a  burlesque  poem  in  five  cantos,  the  hero  of  which  is  a 
yamshtehik,  or  carter,  named  Yelisei,  whom  Bacchus  takes  under  his 
protection.  It  is  chiefly  by  this  production  that  Maikov  is  now 
remembered ;  but  the  fiutlon  itself  is  so  extnvagant,  and  the  narrative 
in  many  parts  so  confused,  as  to  detract  considerably  from  the  plea- 
sure afl^ided  by  the  humour'  displayed  in  many  passages.  He  also 
wrote  two  poems  in  a  similar  vein ;  one  entitled  '  Igrok  Lombera,  or 
the  L'Hombre  Player;'  the  other,  <The  Most  Shocking  Fall  of  the 
Poets;'  each  of  which  ia  in  three  cantos.  His  other  works  consist 
of  two  tragedies  and  several  tales  and  fables.  To  these  last-mentioned 
productions  the  epithet  *  Moral,'  prefixed  to  them  by  the  author  him- 
self, can  huxlly  be  said  to  belong,  for  one  of  them  at  least  is  most 
scandalously  indecent.  There  is  also  considerable  grossness  in  many 
parts  of  '  YeliseL'  Maikov  died  at  Moscow  in  1778,  but  the  first 
entire  collection  of  his  poems  did  not  appear  till  1809,  when  they 
were  published  in  one  volume,  at  St.  Petersburg. 

MAILATH,  JANOS  NEPOMUK,  an  ingenious  Hungarian  poet  and 
historian,  was  bom  at  Peath  on  the  14th  of  October  1786,  and  was  the 
fourteenth  child  of  a  family  of  eighteen.  He  received  an  excellent 
education  at  Erlau  and  Raab,  and  his  fifttber.  Count  Joseph,  an 
Austrian  minister  of  state,  introduced  him  into  the  same  service,  which 
he  was  compelled  to  relinquish  after  ten  years,  from  increasing  weakness 
of  eye-sight  For  two  years  he  was  forbidden  to  read  and  write,  and 
it  was  during  this  time  that  he  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  literature. 
His  works  on  poetry  and  history  are  numerous.  Many  of  his  poems 
and  one  of  his  histories,  that  *0f  the  Religious  Dissensions  in  Hungary,' 
are  in  the  Hungarian  language ;  most  of  the  otherb  are  in  German. 
He  translated  with  sncoess  into  German  the  '  Himfy  of  Kisfaludy. 
[KisFALUDT,  Sakdob.]  His '  History  of  the  Magyars  *  (5  vol&,  1828-81), 
and  hia  *  History  of  the  Austrian  Empire'  (5  vols.,  1884-50),  are  the 
moat  important  of  his  historical  works :  the  latter  contains  the  result 
of  hia  investigations  during  a  pezipd  of  eighteen  years.  Count  Mailath, 
who  returned  to  the  publio  aervioe  and  held  Hm  office  of  a  counsellor 


of  the  Hungarian  Chancery  and  some  others  at  Peath,  was  a  member 
of  the  Hungarian  Conservative  party,  and  in  his  history  mentions  his 
own  name,  along  with  that  of  Count  Stephen  Szechenyi,  as  those  of 
the  only  two  magnates  who  opposed  what  he  characterises  as  the 
violent  and  oppressive  proceedings  of  the  Magyars  in  forcing  their 
language  on  the  six-million  inhabitants  of  the  country,  whose  languages 
were  entirely  different  The  whole  of  his  narrative  of  the  conduct  of 
the  Kossuth  party  in  Hungary  before  the  outbreak  is  deserving  of 
attention,  as  a  statement  of  one  side  of  the  question  which  is  little 
known  in  England.  The  results  to  unfortunate  Mailath  were  most 
disastrotis.  Deprived  of  the  poets  he  held  in  Hungary  by  the  revo- 
lution of  1848,  he  appears  to  have  been  unable  to  obtain  a  oompensation 
from  the  Austrian  government  His  literary  labours  did  not  prove 
remunerative,  and  his  fortitude  gave  way  under  the  combined  afflic- 
tions of  poverty,  exile,  old  age,  and  blindness.  The  old  man,  whose 
productions  have  earned  him  a  permanent  and  honourable  place  in 
the  literature  of  both  Hungary  and  Germany,  waa  driven  by  the 
pressure  of  extreme  destitution  to  drown  himself  in  the  Lake  of 
Stamberg  in  Upper  Bavaria,  and  with  him  his  daughter,  who  had  for 
some  time  acted  as  hia  amanuensis.  This  most  painful  oataatrophe 
took  place  in  the  early  part  of  January,  1855. 

MAIMBOURG,  LOUIS,  bom  in  France  in  1610,  entered  the  order 
of  Jesuits,  and  studied  theology  at  Rome.  On  his  return  to  Fiance 
he  was  employed  as  a  preacher.  Having  published  in  1682  a  work 
in  which  he  defended  the  principles  of  the  Galilean  Church,  '  T^rait^ 
Historique  de  I'Eglise  de  Rome,'  the  pope  caused  him  to  be  expelled 
from  the  order  of  Jesuits.  Louis  XIY.  on  this  occasion  gave  him  a 
pension,  and  he  retired  to  the  abbey  of  St  Yiotor  at  Paris,  where  he 
died  in  1686.  The  four  propositions  which  Malmbourg,  with  the 
greater  part  of  the  French  clergy,  maintained  are : — 1.  T^t  the  pope 
has  no  authority  in  temporal  matters.  2.  That  the  general  councils 
of  the  church  are  superior  to  the  pope.  8.  That  the  pope  may  err  in 
his  decisions,  which  are  subject  to  the  approbation  of  the  church. 
4.  That  the  rights,  usages,  and  canons  established  in  the  Gallican 
Church  cannot  be  altered  by  the  pope  without  the  consent  of  the 
clergy  and  the  state. 

Malmbourg  wrote  aeveral  works  on  church  history,  the  principal  of 
which  are— 1, '  Histoire  du  Pontificat  de  St.  Gr^oire ; '  2,  Histoire  du 
Pontificat  de  St  L^on ; '  3, '  Histoire  du  Calvinisme,'  which  has  been 
criticised  by  Bayle  and  others ;  4, '  Histoire  de  TArianiame;  *  5, '  His- 
toire des  Icoooclastes ; '  6, '  Histoire  du  Luth^ranisme,'  in  which  he 
defends  indulgences  in  their  fullest  extent,  as  remitting  not  only  the 
temporal  penalty,  but  the  penalty  hereafter,  both  to  the  living  and 
the  dead ;  7,  '  Histoire  de  la  Ligue.'  Maimbourg  is  often  prejudiced 
and  inexact,  but  his  style  is  attractive ;  aud  several  of  his  works  are 
not  destitute  of  merit  Yoltaire,  no  favourable  judge,  said  of  him 
that  "  he  had  been  too  much  praised  at  first,  and  too  mu6h  neglected 
afterwards." 

MAIMO'NIDES,  or  more  properly  MOSES  BEN  MAIMON,  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  of  the  Jewish  Rabbis,  was  bom  at  Cordova  in  Spain, 
about  A.D.  1131  or  1133.  He  studied  philosophy  and  medicine  imder 
the  celebrated  Averroes,  an  Arabian  physician  and  philosopher ;  and 
also  paid  great  attention  to  mathematics  and  natural  science,  as  far  aa 
they  were  known  at  that  time.  In  addition  to  a  knowledge  of  Hebrew 
and  Arabic,  he  is  also  said  to  have  been  acquainted  with  Greek,  and 
to  have  studied  the  writings  of  the  most  celebrated  Grecian  philo- 
sophers. In  consequence  of  a  violent  persecution  having  arisen 
against  his  master  Averroes,  Maimonides  withdrew  to  Egypt,  where  he 
is  said  to  have  gained  hia  livelihood  at  first  by  working  at  the  trade  of 
a  jeweller.  His  great  merits  afterwards  introduced  Mm  to  the  Sultan 
Alphadel,  who  appointed  him  physician  to  hia  own  household,  and 
treated  him  with  distinguished  honour.  He  died  in  Egypt,  December 
13,  1204. 

The  learning  and  abilities  of  Maimonides  have  been  universally 
acknowledged  both  by  Jews  and  Christians,  although  the  independent 
mode  of  thinking  which  characterised  most  of  his  writings,  as  well  as 
his  rejection  of  some  of  the  favourite  absurdities  of  the  rabbis, 
rendered  him  an  object  of  suspicion  and  dislike  among  many  of  his 
contemporaries.  The  rabbis  of  Montpelier  in  particular  attacked  his 
opinions  with  the  greatest  vehemence,  and  burned  hia  writings ;  but 
their  proceedings  were  ceoaurad  by  moit  of  the  Spanish  rabbis.  The 
controversy  continued  till  about  the  year  1232,  when  the  celebrated 
David  Kimchi  was  chosen  by  both  parties  as  an  arbiter  of  the  dispute. 
[KmoHL] 

The  most  celebrated  of  the  writings  of  Maimonides  ar»— 1.  'Moreh 
Nevochim,'  or  '  Teacher  of  the  Perplexed,'  originidly  written  in  Arabic, 
and  translated  into  Hebrew  by  his  disciple  Samuel  Aben  Tybbon. 
This  is  perhaps  the  most  valuable  work  of  Maimonides,-  it  contains 
an  explanation  of  difficult  passages  in  the  Old  Testament,  as  well  as 
of  types,  allegories,  &c  The  original  Arabio  has  only  been  printed 
quite  recently,  with  a  French  translation,  under  the  title  of '  Le  Guide 
des  Egar<Ss  traits  de  Th^logie  public  en  Arabe  avec  traduction  et 
notes  par  S.  Munk,'  tom.  i,  royal  8vo,  Paris,  1856.  The  Hebrew 
translation  has  been  published  at  various  times ;  the  best  edition  is 
by  Salomon  Maimon,  Berlin,  1791.  Tlie  'Moreh  Nevochim '  has  been 
also  translated  into  Latin  by  Justinian,  bishop  of  Nebio,  Paris,  1520, 
and  by  the  younger  Buxtorf,  Basel,  1629,  with  a  preface,  which  con- 
tains an  account  of  the  life  of  Maimonides.     Dr,  Townahend  has 
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pnbliahed  an  EoglUh  trazulation  of  this  treatife,  under  the  title  of 
*  The  Reaaonsof  the  Laws  of  Moses,  from  the  '*  Moreh  NeTocbim  "  of 
Maimonidea,'  London,  1827.  &  '  I'erush  ha-Miahna,"  or  *  Commentary 
on  the  Miahna,'  which  was  alao  originally  written  in  Arabio,  but  has 
been  tranalated  into  Hebrew  by  many  rabbia,  and  haa  usually  been 
published  with  editions  of  the  *  Miahniu'  Surenhusius,  in  hia  edition 
of  the  'Mishna,'  Anut,  1698-1708,  hsa  given  a  Lathi  tranabtion  of 
this  work.  Part  of  it  was  published  in  the  original  Arabic  by  Pooooke, 
Oxford,  1645,  under  the  title  of  '  Porta  Mosis.*  8.  •  Tad  Haaakah,'  or  the 
'  StroDg  Hand,'  which  contsina  a  oomplete  digest  of  the  Hebrew  laws. 
It  ia  written  in  remarkably  good  Hebrew.  The  beet  edition  is  that 
printed  at  Amatordam,  1702, 4  Yoh.  folio.  4. '  Sheloah  Aaarah  Ikkarim,' 
or  '  The  Thirteen  Articles  of  Faith,'  printed  at  Worms,  1529,  and 
Jena,  1 540.  Maimonides  also  wrote  seyenl  other  treatises  on  different 
points  of  the  Jewiah  law,  and  many  works  on  medical  subjeota.  He 
also  tnnslated,  at  the  command  of  the  Sultan  of  Egypt,  the  writings 
of  the  Arabian  phyaician  Ayioenna,  or  Ibn  Sina. 

Maimonides  founded  a  college  at  Aleacandria  for  the  instruction  of 
hia  countrymen,  in  which  he  delivered  lectures  on  philosophy  and  the 
Jewiah  laws. 

MAINTENO'N,  FRANgOISE  D'AUBIGNfi,  MARQUISE  DE,  was 
bom  at  Niort  in  1635.  Her  father,  Constans  d'Aubignd,  son  of  the 
friend  of  Henri  IV.  [Aubiohe,  Thkodorb  Aorifpa  d'],  was  a  man  of 
profligate  character.  He  was  in  prison  at  Niort  at  the  time  of  the 
birth  of  his  daughter ;  he  afterwarda  went  with  his  wife  and  child  to 
the  West  Indies,  where  he  died  in  1645.  His  wife  and  daughter 
returned  to  France  in  a  state  of  destitution,  and  Mademoiselle  d'Aubign^ 
was  brought  up  by  an  aunt,  and  educated  in  the  Calvinist  communion, 
which  was  that  of  her  paternal  relativea.  After  her  mother's  death, 
her  godmother,  Madame  de  Keuillant,  took  her  into  her  house^  and 
obliged  her  to  join  the  Komish  Church.  Her  situation  however  at 
Madame  de  NeuUlant  s  became  so  unpleasant  and  humiliating  that  she 
was  glad  to  leave  it  bj  marrying  Soarron,  the  comic  poet,  a  man  witty 
but  old,  infirm,  and  deformed,  who  feU  for  her  the  interest  of  com- 
passion. Scarron'a  house  was  frequented  by  faahionable  company, 
among  whom  Madame  Scarron,  by  her  pleasing  conversation  and 
address,  made  several  friends. 

When  Soarron  died  in  1660,  his  widow  was  left  poor;  but  somo  of 
her  friends  recommended  her  to  Madame  de  Montespan,  the  mistress 
of  Louis  XIV.,  as  governess  to  her  children  by  the  king.  She  thus 
became  known  to  Louis,  who  gradually  conceived  great  esteem  for  her, 
especially  for  the  care  which  she  bestowed  on  the  Duke  of  Maine,  one 
of  his  sons.  The  king  made  her  a  present  of  100,000  livres,  with 
which  she  purchased  the  estate  of  Maintenon.  Madame  de  Montespan's 
temper  was  not  one  of  the  mildest,  and  the  governess  had  muoh  to 
sndure  from  the  imperious  favourite.  Louis  himself  was  often  obliged 
to  interfere  to  restore  peace.  By  degreea  the  king,  who  had  grown 
tired  of  Madame  de  Montespan,  became  more  strongly  attached  to 
Madame  Scarron,  whose  oonversaUon  interested  and  instructed  him. 
She  had  learnt,  in  the  school  of  adversity,  great  forbearance  and  mudi 
tact  The  king  at  length  conferred  on  her  the  title  of  Marchioness  of 
Maintenon.  The  queen-oonsort  of  Louis  waa  now  dead ;  Louis  was  no 
longer  young ;  and  he  felt  the  want  of  an  inteUectunl  companion  and 
friend,  to  whom  he  could  confide  his  thoughts.  Having  consulted  his 
confessor.  Father  La  Chaise,  the  latter  advised  a  private  marriage; 
and  in  1685  Louis,  who  was  then  forty*seven  years  of  age,  waa  secretly 
married  to  Madame  do  Maintenon,  who  was  fifty  years  old,  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Paris,  in  presence  of  the  P^re  La  Chaise  and  two  more 
witnesses.  The  marriage  waa  alwaya  kept  secret,  and  Madame  de 
Maintenon  herself  never  avowed  it.  Louis  however  lived  openly  with 
her,  visited  her  several  times  a  day,  rsoeived  his  ministers  in  her 
apartments,  and  sometimes  in  their  presence  asked  her  advice  upon 
state  afibirs.  Without  appearing  to  seek  any  political  power,  but 
rather  professing  to  shun  it,  she  undoubtedly  ezeroised  great  influence 
over  the  king  in  his  latter  years ;  the  choios  of  ministers  and  genen^ 
was  ascribed  to  her  by  common  report,  and  she  was  accused  of  many 
fiuilta  committed  by  the  cabinet  But  it  would  be  very  difficult  to 
discriminate  between  those  acts  in  which  she  really  had  a  share,  and 
those  in  which  her  influence  was  only  supposed. 

Madame  de  Maintenon  has  been  hardly  dealt  with  by  many 
writers,  and  by  St  Simon  among  the  reat  She  was  ambitious,  but 
not  interested,  arrogant,  or  vain ;  ahe  was  fbnd  of  religious  disoussions, 
and  she  exerted  oonsideiable  power  over  the  eonsoienoe  of  Louis,  but 
she  complained  that  ''she  could  never  make  ^im  understand  that 
homility  was  a  Cbristisa  virtue."  Madame  de  Maintenon  is  still 
favourably  remembered  as  the  founder  of  the  institution  or  school  of 
Saint  Cyr,  for  the  education  of  poor  girls  of  good  famiUesL  In  the 
latter  years  of  Louis's  life  she  was  mada  unhi^py  by  his  finetful  and 
querulous  temper,  and  the  fits  oi  passion  to  which  he  was  subject  In 
one  of  her  letters  she  comphuns  that  *<she  was  obliged  to  please  and 
amuse  a  man  who  would  not  be  pleased  or  amused."  After  the  death 
of  the  king  she  retired  to  Saint  6yr,  when  she  died  April  15, 1719. 

{LeUret  de  Madaau  deMdintewm,  6  vols.  12mo,  Paris,  1812;  ZeUrm 
InidUea  de  Madame  de  MaimUiumy  Parii,  1826;  Lemontey,  Enai  sur 
VEtahUetmeta  Monarehique  de  Louie  XIV.,  PiScte  Juetificativeit 
No,  v.,  OimrvatiOM  tur  u  Manage  de  Louie  XlV.et  de  Madome  de 
Maintenon,) 
MAIK,  JOHK.    [Ma JOB»  Joan.] 


MAIRE,  JAMES  LE,  was  the  son  of  a  mer«hant  established  at 
Egmont,  near  Alkmaar,  and  was  bom  aboot  1590.  As  the  Dutch  East 
India  Company;  which  had  been  formed  about  that  time,  had  obtained 
a  declaration  from  the  states-general  by  which  every  Dutch  vessel  not 
belongini;  to  the  company  was  prohibited  from  doabliog  the  Cape  of 
Qood  Hope,  some  private  merchants  in  the  towns  of  Alkmaar  and 
Hoom  formed  a  joint-stock  company  for  the  purpose  of  trying  to 
effect  a  passage  to  the  East  Indies  without  doubling  the  Cape.  Among 
theeo  was  Isaao  Le  Maire^  the  father  of  James.  Two  vessels  wero 
equipped  for  sea;  the  command  of  them  was  given  to  Cornelius 
Schooten,  an  experienced  navigator,  and  James  Le  Maire  was  sent  with 
him  as  the  commissioner  of  the  company.  They  set  sail  in  June  1615» 
and  having  passed  the  entrance  of  the  Strait  of  Magalhaens  in  the 
following  January,  they  continued  their  course  soisthward*  in  the  hopo 
of  finding  a  less  difficult  route  to  the  Paeifio  thaa  that  through  the 
Strait  of  Magalhaens.  They  discovered  the  strait  between  Staatea 
Land  and  Terra  del  Fuego  on  the  24th  of  January,  and  gave  it  the 
name  of  Le  Maire.  In  a  £tw  days  they  doubled  Cape  Horn,  being  the 
first  navigatora  who  aocompliahed  this  undertaking.  In  traversing  the 
Pacific  from  the  east  to  the  west,  they  asiled  through  a  part  of  it^ 
where  only  a  few  scattered  islands  occur.  At  last  they  arrived  on  tha 
northern  shores  of  New  Ghiioeay  or  Papua,  whees  an  island  near  a  capo 
called  Qood  Hope  was  named  after  Schooten.  After  visiting  Qilolo, 
one  of  the  Moluccas,  they  proceeded  to  Batavia,  then  called  Jaocatra. 
From  Batavia  they  sailed  for  Europe  in  a  vessel  belonging  to  the  East 
India  Company,  during  which  voyage  James  Le  Maire  die^  the  8Ist  of 
December,  1616. 

MAITLAND,  SIR  RICHARD,  of  Lethington,  son  of  WiUiam 
Maitland,  of  Lethington  and  Thirlstane,  by  ^i>  v^f*  Martha,  daughter 
of  Qeoige,  second  Lord  Seaton,  waa  bom  in  the  year  1496»  Having 
completed  his  grammar  education,  he  proceeded  to  France,  at  that 
time  the  common  resort  of  his  youthful  countrymen,  particularly  for 
the  study  of  the  law.  On  hia  return  to  Scotland  he  was  aoooessively 
employed  by  King  James  V.,  the  regent  Arran,  and  Mary  of  Lorraineu 
Of  the  early  part  of  his  life  however  few  particulars  are  known.  In 
the  end  of  the  year  1550  his  book  of '  Beporte  of  the  Decisions  of  the 
Court  of  Seesion '  commences,  and  about  the  same  time  he  appeara 
in  the  sederunts  of  the  court  as  an  extraordinary  lord  of  aeaaton.  Not 
many  years  afterwards  his  eldest  eon  William^  baring  returned  from 
the  Continent,  whither  he  had  been  sent,  like  his  father,  in  early  lif«v 
waa  appointed  by  the  queen-dowager  seoretary  of  state ;  but  afraid,  ae 
it  seems,  of  his  safety  at  that  troublesome  period,  he  left  her  and  joined 
the  Protestants  in  October  1559 ;  and  in  Auguat  1560  aoted  as  speaker 
of  the  Convention,  in  which  the  Roman  Catholic  supremsiqy  in  Scotland 
was  destroyed.  In  the  meantime  his  £ither.  Sir  Riehard,  had  become 
bUnd^  At  what  time  this  calamity  overtook  him  is  uncertain ;  it  wae 
probably  about  the  year  1559,  in  the  end  of  which  he  concludes  hia 
'  History  and  Chroniole  of  the  House  and  Surname  of  Seaton.'  He 
continued  however  to  report  the  dsoiaions  of  the  court  of  session; 
and  what  is  remarkable,  from  about  the  period  of  his  becoming  blind 
he  began  to  write  and  eoUeot  Scottish  poetry.  In  1663  he  was  made 
lord  privy-seal ;  but  this  office  he  in  a  few  yearn  afterwards  resigned 
in  favour  of  hia  second  son  John,  who  wias  also  the  nest  year  appointed 
an  ordinary  lord  of  session.  His  eldest  son  William  had  been  some 
time  before  in  the  like  situation,  being  in  1661  appointed  an  estra- 
ordinaxy  lord  of  session,  and  in  1566  advanced  to  the  place  of  an 
ordinary  lord  of  the  same  court  Old  Sir  Richard's  bliiidjiess  and 
peaceful  disposition  concuxrsd  to  save  him  from  mixing  in  the  politioal 
broils  of  that  period ;  but  nevertheless,  in  1570,  when  hia  sons  were 
denounced  as  rebela  by  the  king's  party,  his  lands  were  ravaged  by  the 
English.  He  lived  however  to  know  that  his  ssoond  son  was  rein<- 
stated  on  the  bench  as  a  lord  of  session,  and  he  died  only  a  month  or 
BO  before  he  was  advanced  to  the  high  office  of  ChanoeUor  of  Scotlaad. 
He  died  on  the  20th  of  March  1566,  with  the  oharaoter  of  "  a  maist 
unspotted  and  blamelees  judge,  ane  valiaat,  graven  and  worthy  knight ; " 
but  it  ia  in  hia  oharaoter  of  a  writer  and,  oolleetor  of  Seottish  poetry 
that  he  is  now  chiefly  remembered. 

His  collections  consist  of  two  volomes :  a  folio,  oomprehending  176 
articles;  and  a  quarto,  of  96  pieces,  in  the  handwriting  of  Mary  Mait- 
land, his  daughter.  They  are  now  preserved  in  the  Pepysian  Ubfary* 
Magdalen  College,  Cambridge.  His  poetical  writings  were  for  the  first 
time  printed  in  an  entire  and  dis&nct  form  in  18S0,  in  one  quarto 
volume^  by  the  Maithmd  Club^  a  sodsty  of  literary  antiquariei^  so 
designated  from  jbhis  distinguished  collector  of  Scottish  poetry. 

MAITLAND,  REV.  SAMUEL  ROFFY,  D,^.,  F.R.a,  F.SlA., 
was  bom  in  King's-road,  Bedford-row,  London,  in  the  year  1792. 
Without  having  first  psssed  through  any  publio  school,  Mr*  Maitland 
piooeeded  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  but  was  incapable  of  nadu* 
gfcing  as  not  being  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England ;  his  umily 
being  Presbyterian,  and  he  having  himself  been  baptised  in  the  Kirk 
of  Scotland.  After  keeping  two  terms  at  Cambridge,  and  tha  required 
number  at  the  Inner  Temple,  he  was  called  to  the  bar  in  Easter 
Term,  1816.  3ut  his  views  having  been  turned  to  the  Churoh,  he  was 
otdAined  deaoon  at  Norwich  by  the  Inshop  of  that  diooese  on  Trinity 
Sunday,  1821,  and  priest  at  Wella  by  the  Bishop  of  Qlonoester  on  the 
19th  of  August  in  the  same  year.  From  1828  to  1829  he  held  the 
perpetual  curacy  of  Christchurch,  Qlonoester.  In  1837  Dr.  Maitland 
was  appointsd  librarian  to  the  Arehbishop  of  Canterbiiry  (Dr.  Howley), 
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s&d  keeper  of  the  maaaeotipte  at  Lambeth-^an  offioe  for  whieh  he  waa 
•minentlT  qoalifted  by  hia  rery  unoeual  aoquahitanoe  with  eariy  and 
mediayal  literature,  and  witk  general  bibliography.  This  offioe  he 
held  till  the  Archbishop's  death  in  1848,  and  besides  his  servioe  in 
rendering  the  ooUeotion  of  books  more  complete  and  ayaiUble,  he  ren- 
dered a  special  serrioe  to  literary  men  and  students  of  eariy  English 
literature  by  preparing  and  publishing  a  Taluable  'Index  of  such 
English  Books  printed  before  the  year  1600  as  are  now  in  the  Arobi- 
•piscopal  Library  at  Lambeth;'  and  a  *List  of  some  of  the  Early 
Printed  Books  in  the  Arohiepisoopal  Library  at  Lambeth^whioh  was 
printed  (8to,  1848)  but  not  published. 

But  it  ]■  as  an  essay  writer  and  oontroTerstaUst  that  Dr.  MaiUand 
has  chiefly  distinguished  himself.  His  writings  all  turn  more  or  less 
directly  on  theology  and  theological  history  and  literature ;  and  upon 
every  subject  he  has  treated  he  has  brought  to  bear  esLtensive  erudi- 
tion— much  of  it  of  a  kind  little  cultivated— a  shrewd  appreciation  of 
the  exact  point  for  investigation,  great  power  of  reasoning,  and  precision 
and  perspicuity  of  statement,  and  a  style  which,  though  thoroughly 
original,  in  its  directness  of  purpote,  masculine  strength  and  sim- 
plicity, wit  and  polish,  and  occasionally  trenchant  treatment  of  an  oppo- 
nent, not  seldom  reminds  the  reader  of  Robert  South.  Dr.  Kaitland's 
works  may  be  perhaps  arranged  conveniently  for  the  purpose  of  this 
notice  under  three  or  four  disssee.  First,  there  are  those  of  which 
the  type  is  his  best  known  work — 'The  Dark  Ages :  being  a  series  of 
Essays  intended  to  illustrate  the  state  of  Religion  and  Literature  in 
the  9th,  10th,  11th,  and  12th  ceuturies,'  1  voL  8vo,  1844,  of  which  a 
third  edition  has  recently  appeared*  Of  this  woxlt  the  purpose  is  "  to 
fiimish  some  materials  towards  forming  a  right  judgment  of  the  real 
state  of  learning,  knowledge,  and  literature  during  the  dark  ages  " — 
in  other  words,  to  show  that  the  darkness  has  been  very  much  ex- 
afl^gerated;  and  in  the  course  of  the  argument  Robertson,  Henry, 
Warton,  and  some  other  popular  historians  are  subjected  to  a  some- 
what severe  triaL  '  Facts  and  Documents  illustrative  of  the  History, 
Doctrines,  and  Rites  of  the  Ancient  Albigenses  and  Waldenses,'  1  voL 
8vo,  and  'Essays  on  Subjects  connected  with  the  Reformation  in 
Englaud,'  1  voL  8vo,  do  for  those  particular  people  and  periods  of 
ecclesiastical  history  pretty  much  what  the  'Dark  Ages '  were  intended 
to  accomplish  for  the  more  general  theme :  to  point  out,  that  is*  the 
way  ill  which  the  ordinary  historians  have,  without  fresh  inquiry, 
followed  each  other  in  the  recital  of  circumstances  and  assumptions 
which  will  not  bear  the  test  of  comparison  with  the  original  contem- 
porary evidence,  and  the  conclusions  of  legitimate  reasoning.  These 
last  two  works  gave  rise  to  much  angry  controversy,  but  Dr.  Hait- 
land  supported  his  own  views,  and  assaulted  those  of  his  adversaries  in 
several  pungent  'Letters,'  'Notes,'  and  'Reviews,'  some  of  which 
eventually  grew  into  volumes.  Of  these  it  will  be  enough  to  name 
his  '  Twelve  Essays  on  Fox's  Acts  and  Monuments,'  '  Review  of  Fox's 
History  of  the  Waldenses,'  '  Some  Strictures  on  Hr.  Faber's  recent 
work,  entitled  "  The  Ancient  Vallenses  and  Albigenses," ' '  Notes  on 
the  Contributions  of  the  Rev.  George  Townsend,  ILA«,  to  the  New 
Edition  of  Fox's  Martyrology,'  'Strictures  on  Milner'a  "Church 
History," '  4ta  These  various  publications  contain  a  vast  amount  of 
medisaval  lore,  and  exhibit  a  singularly  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  period  of  the  Reformation,  and  that  immediately  preceding  and 
following  it^  and  they  are  everywhere  full  of  matter  and  animated 
with  humour  and  sarcasm.  In  many  instances  Dr.  Maitland  will 
probably  fail  in  convincing  his  readers  that  he  is  right»  and  the 
ordinary  historian  wrong  in  opinion ;  but  many  new  readings  of  events 
which  are  now  quietly  accepted  and  repeated  by  popular  writers — 
often  without  a  hint  of  whence  they  were  obtained — were  first  started 
in  the  Essays  or  Letters  of  Dr.  Maitland. 

Another  class  of  Dr.  Maitland's  works  refers  to  the  explanations 
published  of  the  Apocalyptio  and  prophetic  millenium :  such  are — 
'An  Enquiry  into  the  Qrounds  on  which  the  Prophetic  Period  of 
Daniel  and  St  John  has  been  supposed  to  consist  of  1260  Years ;'  '  A 
Second  Enquiry,*  &a  While  another  larger  and  more  misceUaneoua 
class  is  devoted  to  the  investigation  of  various  current  opiuions  in 
theology  and  morals ;  and  some  of  these  volumes  and  essays  are  among 
the  most  learned  and  elaborate  which  have  fallen  firom  his  pen — the 
learning  being  quite  out  of  the  common  course,  and  handled  by  a  writer 
who  is  free  from  any  appearance  of  pedantry: — 'Eruvio,  or  Miscel- 
laneous Essays  on  Subjects  connected  with  the  Nature,  History,  and 
Destiny  of  Man,'  sm.  8vo,  1850  (some  of  the  subjects  being  '  The  Nature 
%nd  Objects  of  Revelation/  'Man  before  the  Fall,'  'SaUn,'  'Modem 
Miracles,'  &c.) ;  '  Eight  Essays  on  Various  Subjects,'  8vo,  1852  (includ- 
kig  the  '  Mystical  Interpretation  of  Scripture,'  ' Sacred  Art,'  'Realism 
in  Modem  Art,'  &c.) ;  '  Illustrations  and  Enquiries  relating  to  Mes- 
merism;' 'Superstition  and  Science :  an  Essay,'  sm.  8vo;  'The  Voluntary 
System,'  sm.  8vo,  a  work  which  has  gone  through  several  editions ; 
'False  Worship  :  an  Essay,'  sm.  8vo;  and  several  pamphlets  on  *  The 
Translation  of  Bishops;  *  Convocation,'  'Tract  No.  89.'    [Supp.] 

MAITTAIRE,  MICHAKL,  was  bora  in  France,  1668,  of  Protestant 
Dsrents,  who  settled  in  Eugland  at  the  revocatioa  of  the  Edict  of 
Kantes.  Maittaire  was  educated  at  Westmiustcr  School  under  Dr. 
Buaby,  and  obtained  at  Oxford,  whither  he  afterwards  went,  a  warm 
friend  and  patron  in  Dr.  South.  He  took  his  degree  of  M.A.  in  1696, 
and  from  1695  to  1699  diacbarged  the  duties  of  second  master  in 
Westminster  School.     In  1699  lie  resigned  that  appointment^  and 


devoted  the  remainder  of  hia  life  to  litMttvy  pvmdti.    Ha  died  on  the 
4th  of  August  1747. 

Maittaire  was  a  leaned  and  laboriom  seholar.  Ha  edited  many  of 
the  classical  authoiVy  with  useful  indexes,  and  also  wiote  several  works, 
of  whioh  the  most  importaot  are — '  De  Qrssoss  Iingu«  Dialeotis,' 
London,  1706,  1742  (tha  best  edition  is  by  Stnra,  Leip.,  1807) ; 
*  Stephanorum  Historia  vitas  ipsorum  ao  libroa  compleotena,'  Lond^ 
1709;  'Historia  Typographomm  aliquot  Paris&enrium  vitas  et  libroa 
oompleotens,*  Lend.,  1717;  'Annales  Typographioi  ab  artis  inveotsB 
orighie  ad  annum  1557  (eum  Appendioe  ad  annum  1664  )/  Amst.  and 
Lond,  1719-1741 ;  'Marmora  Oxoniensa,'  Lcmd.,  1782. 

MAJOR,  or  MAIR,  JOHN,  waa  born  at  the  vUlage  of  Cleghom, 
near  North  Berwick,  in  East  Lothian,  about  the  jetut  1470.  He 
appears  to  have  studied  for  a  abort  time  both  at  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, but  he  alwaya  regarded  the  University  of  Paris  as  his  true 
cUma  mater,  whither  he  proceeded  in  1493,  and  where  he  attached 
himself  successively  to  the  oollegea  of  St  Barbe,  of  Montaigu,  and  of 
Navarre.  Having  been  made  a  doctor  of  the  Swhonne  in  1605,  he 
betook  himself  to  the  teaehtng  of  tiie  acholastio  philosophy,  or  divinity, 
in  the  college  of  Montaigu,  and  in  this  department  soon  came  to  be 
reputed  one  of  the  most  dlstinguiBhed  ornaments  of  the  university. 
Major's  scholastie  writings  indeed  have  been  rated  by  Dupin  and  others 
in  later  timea  as  the  ablest  that  have  come  down  to  us  from  that  age. 
In  1519  he  returned  to  his  native  country,  and  officiated  for  some 
time  as  one  of  the  regents  or  maaters  in  St.  Salvator*8  College,  St. 
Andrews;  but  a  dispute  with  some  of  his  colleagues  soen  induced 
him  to  go  back  to  Paris,  and  there  he  remained  till  1580,  when  he  was 
induoed  once  more  to  transfer  himself  to  St.  Andrews,  whieh  he 
never  afterwards  left  He  became  eventually  provost  or  principal 
of  St.  Salvator  8  College,  and  appears  to  have  died  in  that  office 
about  1550. 

Major^s  works  are  aU  in  Latin,  and  the  principal  are  Commentaries 
on  the  Four  Books  of  Sentenoes,  some  theological  exposiUons  and 
commentaries  on  parts  of  the  Scripture,  and  hia  History  of  Scotland, 
entitled  '  De  Historia  Gkntis  Scotorum,  seu  Historia  Majoria  Britanniss,' 
fir«t  printed  in  4 to,  at  Paris,  in  1521.  The  style  of  au  his  writings  is 
careless  and  inelegant  to  barbarism;  but  his  'History '  appears  to  have 
the  merit  of  being  a  faithful  chronicle  of  events,  so  far  aa  he  knew 
them.  It  is  however  as  little  marked  by  any  spirit  of  critical  or  pro- 
found reeearch  as  by  classical  purity  of  diction.  Both  Uiis  and  some 
of  his  philosophical  writings  are  remarkable  for  a  freedom  of  senti- 
ment upon  points  both  of  civil  and  eodeaiastical  government^  which 
he  is  believed  to  have  derived  from  his  teachera  Jean  Qerson  and 
Pierre  d'Ailly,  and  to  have  communicated  to  his  famous  pupils 
Buchanan  and  Knox.  Dr.  M'Crie,  in  his  'Life  of  Knox,'  Edinb., 
1818  (voL  L,  p.  845),  ha9  given  some  extracts  from  Majoi's  works^ 
which  evince  the  liberal  complexion  of  hia  opinions.  The  well-known 
epigram  of  Buchanan  however,  in  whi^  he  designates  him  "S^o 
cognomine  Major,"  testifies  that  the  great  scholar  and  wit  had  no  very 
high  opinion  of  the  intellectual  endowments  of  his  old  master. 

MAKRIZI  (or,  with  Ms  full  name,  TAUU-BDpnr  Abu-Mohaiocbd 
ABQL-ABBAa  Ahmxd  Alkakbizi),  a  celebrated  Arabic  writer,  was  born 
at  Cairo  between  1358  and  1868.  His  family  originally  lived  in  one 
of  the  suburbs  of  Baalbec,  called  Makria,  whence  he  derived  the  aur- 
name  by  which  he  is  usually  known.  We  have  verr  few  particulars 
of  his  life ;  but  it  appears  that  he  resided  at  Cairo  during  the  greater 
part  if  not  the  whole  of  his  life,  that  he  discharged  at  different  times 
the  duties  of  several  public  offices,  and  that  he  died  at  an  advanced 
age  in  1442. 

Makrizi  wrote  several  historical  works,  of  which  copious  extracts  are 
given  in  De  Sacy'a  Arabic  Chrestomatby.  The  most  important  of 
these  works  is  bis  '  Description  of  Egypt,'  which  gives  an  account  of 
the  history  of  the  country  from  its  oonquest  by  the  Mohammedans,  as 
well  aa  a  description  of  its  natural  history  and  antiquities,  and  of  the 
mannera  and  customs  of  the  inhabitants.  De  Saoy,  in  his  notes  added 
to  his  translation  of  Abd-Allatif,  published  under  the  title  of '  Relation 
de  I'Egypte,'  Pads,  1810,  has  made  many  interesting  quotations  froui 
the  work  of  Makrizi 

The  only  works  of  Makrizi  which  have  been  printed  are,  as  far  as 
we  are  aware — '  Historia  Monetss  Arabica,'  in  Arabic  and  Latin,  by 
Tychsen,  Rostock,  1797,  of  which  a  French  translation,  much  superior 
to  the  Latin  one  by  Tychsen,  was  published  by  De  Saoy,  under  the 
title  of '  Traitd  des  Monnoies  Musulmanes,'  Pari?,  1797 ;  '  An  Account 
of  tbe  Mohammedan  Princes  in  Abyssinia,'  by  Kink.  Leyd.,  1797 ; 
'Narraiio  de  Expeditionibus  h  Qrssois  Francisque  adversus  Dimya- 
tham  ab  A.a  708  ad  1221  suseeptis,'  in  Arabic  and  Latin,  by  Hamaker, 
Amst,  1824 ;  '  Historia  Coptoram  Christianorum  in  iEgypto,'  Arabic 
and  Latin,  by  Wetzer,  1828,  and  with  notes  by  F.  Wiisteofeld,  Qott, 
1845;  'Hiatoire  des  Sultans  Mamlouks  de  I'Egypte:  Traduite  eu 
Fran9ais  par  M.  Quatrem^re,'  tom.  L  and  it,  4to,  1837 ;  '  Ueber  die 
in  ^gypten  eingewanderten  arabischen  Stamme,'  Arabic  and  Oermau, 
by  F.  Wiistenfeld,  8vo,  Oott  1848. 

MA'LACHI,  the  liut  of  the  twelve  minor  Hebrew  prophets.  So 
completely  are  we  ignorant  of  the  personal  history  of  this  prophet, 
that  it  has  been  doubted  whether  Molachi  is  the  name  of  a  peraou, 
or  only  a  title  ('  my  messenger ')  descriptive  of  the  prophetic  office. 
In  the  absence  of  any  positive  proof  of  the  latter  supposition,  the 
former  must  be  adopted  as  the  more  natural    Many  of  those  who 
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beliaye  that  Kalaohi  is  an  official  title  identify  the  prophet  with  Esra. 
This  waa  the  opinion  of  Jerome. 

Malaohi  eyidently  prophesied  after  the  Babylonish  captivity.  He 
waa  later  than  Haggai  and  Zeohariah;  for  he  does  not,  like  them, 
exhort  the  people  to  zeal  in  rebuilding  the  Temple,  but  he  refers  to  it 
as  already  built  (L  7, 10 ;  iii.  1, 10).  In  chap,  i,  ver.  8,  he  speaks  of 
a  political  ruler  of  the  people ;  now,  no  one  appears  to  ha?e  held  such 
on  office  later  than  Nehemiah,  after  whose  time  political  power  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  priests.  Moreover  the  state  of  things  described  and 
reproved  in  this  prophecy  agrees  with  the  account  which  Nehemiah 
gives  of  the  manners  of  the  people  after  his  second  return  from  Persia 
into  Judsa.  (Compare  Mai.  ii.  8-11,  with  Nehem.  ziii.  28-29 ;  MaL 
iii.  8, 10,  and  Nehem.  ziiL  5,  12,  z.  38,  39,  with  Nehem.  ziii  6-18; 
MhL  i.  8, 11,  IS,  ii.  8,  with  Nehem.  ziii  15,  &a)  Hence  Yitringa  and 
others  have  concluded  that  Malaohi  prophesied  during  the  latter  part 
of  Nehemiah's  administration  (about  B.a  482  or  420). 

The  object  of  this  prophecy  is  to  reprove  the  people  and  the  priests 
for  their  irreligion.  To  the  complaint  of  the  people,  that  Qod  dealt 
unkindly  with  them,  the  prophet  replies  by  comparing  their  prosperity 
with  the  calamities  that  had  befallen  the  Edomites  (i  2-5.)  He 
reproves  the  priests  for  their  dislike  to  the  service  of  God,  their 
unholy  sacrifices,  and  their  perversions  of  the  law,  and  the  people  for 
their  intermarriages  with  the  neighbouring  heathen  nations  (i.  6,  to 
Ii  16).  Before  the  (]laptivity  idolatry  had  been  the  great  sin  of  the 
Jews;  but  now  they  seem  to  have  been  prone  to  infidelity,  complaining 
that  the  wicked  were  favoured  by  God,  and  that  the  Messiah  did  not 
appear.  The  prophet  therefore  announces  the  approach  first  of  the 
Messiah's  precursor,  and  then  of  the  Messiah  himself,  whom  he  styles 
"  the  messenger  of  the  covenant,"  to  purify  the  people  of  God,  and  to 
punish  the  uogodly  (ii  17,  to  iii  6).  He  points  to  the  withholding  of 
tithes  and  offerings  as  the  cause  of  the  barrenness  of  the  land,  and  pro- 
mises a  return  of  plenty  upon  the  payment  of  these  dues  (iii  7*12).  He 
again  answers  the  infidel  complaints  of  the  people  by  referring  to  a 
future  recompense,  and  predicts  the  coming  of  Elijah  to  bring  the 
people  to  repentance,  denouncing  a  curse  upon  the  land  if  they  despised 
his  ministry  (iii.  18,  to  the  end).  This  part  of  the  prophecy  is  applied 
in  the  New  Testament  to  John  the  Baptist  (Compare  MaL  iii.  1, 
with  Matt,  zi  10,  Mark  i  2,  Lukei  76,  vii  27;  and  Mai  iv.  5,  6, 
with  Matt,  zi  14,  zvii  10-18,  Mark  iz.  11-13,  Luke  i  17.) 

The  prophecy  of  Malachi  is  almost  entirely  in  prose.  His  style  has 
the  vigour  which  belongs  to  an  indignant  censor  of  abuses,  but  he  is 
deficient  in  the  poetical  beauties  of  the  earlier  prophets.  Bishop 
Lowth  remarks  that  "the  book  is  written  in  a  kind  of  middle  style, 
which  seems  to  indicate  that  the  Hebrew  poetiy  from  the  time  of  the 
Babylonish  captivity  was  in  a  declining  state,  and,  being  past  its 
prime  and  vigour,  was  then  fast  verging  towards  the  debility  of  age." 
(*  Prselec.,  zzi)    The  canonical  authority  of  this  book  is  not  disputed. 

MAliALA.,  JOHN  (called  also  MALELA,  or  MALALAS,  or 
MALELAS),  wa^  the  author  of  a  chronicle  in  the  Greek  language,  in 
eighteen  books,  which  eztends  from  the  creation  of  the  world  to  the 
reign  of  Justinian.  The  time  in  which  he  lived  is  uncertain.  He 
must  have  been  alive  after  the  reign  of  Justinian,  since  he  mentions 
the  number  of  years  which  that  emperor  reigned.  Hody,  in  hb 
'Prolegomena' to  the  Oxford  edition  of  this  writer,  endeavours  to 
show  that  he  lived  in  the  9th  century ;  but  this  opinion  has  been 
controverted  by  Jortin,  Gibbon,  Reiske,  and  L.  Dindorf,  who  maintain 
that  he  lived  shortly  after  the  reign  of  Justinian. 

Malala  is  a  Syriac  word,  signifying  '  orator,'  or  '  rhetorician.'  He 
is  also  called  John  of  Antioch ;  but  he  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  John  of  Antioch  who  also  wrote  a  chronicle,  extracts  from  which 
have  been  preserved  in  a  work  of  Constantine  Purphyrogennetus, 
« On  Virtues  and  Vices.' 

The  chronicle  of  Malala  was  printed  for  the  first  time  at  Oxford, 
1691,  under  the  superintendence  of  Chilmead,  who  died  however 
before  the  work  waa  published.  Hody  prefixed  a  dissertation  to  that 
edition  on  the  life  and  writings  of  Malala ;  and  Bentley  an  appendix, 
in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  Mill,  in  which  he  corrected  numeroua 
passages.  Bentley's  letter  to  Mill  was  reprinted  at  the  end  of  Bent- 
ley's  *  Emendationes  in  Menandri  et  Philemonis  Beliquias,'  Camb., 
1718.  The  chronicle  waa  also  published  at  Venice  in  1733 ;  but  the 
best  edition  is  by  L.  Dindorf  (Bonn,  1831),  which  contains  the  notes 
of  Chilmead  and  Hody,  as  well  as  Bentley's  letter  to  Mili      ' 

MALATESTA,  M ALATESTI,  Lords  of  Eimini.  an  historical  family 
of  Italy  during  the  middle  ages.  Like  many  other  great  feudatories 
of  Italy,  the  Malatesti  are  said  to  have  originally  come  from  Germany. 
One  of  the  name  is  mentioned  in  some  chronicles  as  '  Vicarius,'  or 
Imperial  Lieutenant  of  Bimini,  under  Otho  IIL,  A.D.  1002.  It  is  not 
however,  nutil  the  second  half  of  the  18th  century,  that  we  find 
authentic  records  of  this  family  as  being  at  the  head  of  the  Quelph 
party  in  Rimini  Giovanni  Malatesti,  called  *  il  Zoppo,'  or  *  the  lame,' 
married  Francesca,  daughter  of  Guide  di  Polenta,  lord  of  Bavenna. 
Paolo,  brother  of  Giovanni  seduced  his  wife,  and  being  caught  in 
a<lultery  with  her,  they  were  both  killed  by  the  outraged  husband. 
This  tragical  event  forms  the  subject  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
episodes  of  Dante's  '  Inferno.'  After  many  vicissitudes,  owing  to  the 
factions  of  those  times,  we  find  Galeotto  Malatesta,  in  the  early  part 
of  the  14th  century,  acknowlt'dsred  by  the  pope  as  Lord  of  Rimini 
1  esaro,  FanO|  and  other  places  in  fief  of  the  Pa^al  See.    His  descend- 


ants continued  in  possession  of  Rimini,  with  various  interruptions 
till  the  time  of  Clement  VIIL,  in  1528,  when  Sigismondo  Malatesta, 
was  deprived  of  his  dominion  by  the  pope,  and  retired  to  Venice, 
after  which  several  of  the  same  family  figured  in  the  service  of  th«s 
republia  One  Carlo  Malatesta  had  already  distinguished  himself  in 
the  wars  of  the  15th  oentury,  between  the  Duke  of  Milan  and  the 
Venetians.    (Sanaovino,  Famtglie  JUuatri  d*IialiaJ) 

MALCOLM  L,  King  of  Scots,  was  the  son  of  Donald  IV.,  who  died 
in  the  year  904.  He  succeeded  to  the  throne  when  Constantine  III. 
abdicated,  for  the  retirement  of  a  monaatery,  in  the  year  944 ;  and  he 
appears  to  have  reigned  about  ten  years.  The  principal  event  of  hia 
reign  was  the  cession  of  Cumbria  by  the  Engli^  king  to  the  King  of 
Scots.  In  this  it  is  said  the  English  king  resigned  to  Scotland  what 
he  found  he  could  not  easily  retain,  the  border  districts  being,  from 
the  mixed  character  of  the  population,  in  a  state  of  very  frequent 
disturbance ;  and  by  the  cession  of  these  districts  the  English  kin^ 
hoped  to  secure  the  fealty  and  friendship  of  the  King  of  Scots. 
Malcolm  was  slain  by  the  men  of  Moray,  in  the  north  of  Scotland, 
where  he  had  marched  to  repress  an  insurrection  in  that  quarter ; 
but  the  precise  time,  place»  or  circumstance  in  which  this  event 
occurred,  is  not  certain. 

MALCOLM  IL,  King  of  Soots,  was  the  son  of  King  Kenneth  III., 
and  grandson  of  Malcolm  L  Inheriting  the  ambitious  spirit  of  his 
father,  he  set  up  a  claim  to  the  throne,  in  opposition  to  his  cousin 
Kenneth  IV.,  and  on  the  fall  of  Kenneth  in  a  pitched  battle  between 
the  partisans  of  the  two  princes,  Malcolm  succeeded  in  the  year  1003. 
He  reigned  about  thirty  years,  the  greater  part  of  which  period  was 
spent  in  warlike  encountera  with  the  Danes,  who  sought  a  settlement 
in  the  kiogdonu  It  was  in  gratitude  for  a  victory  obtained  over  these 
pirates,  that  Malcolm  founded  and  endowed  a  religious  house  at 
Mortlach,  which  afterwards  became  a  bishopric,  and  at  a  still  later 
period  went  to  form,  with  other  churches^  the  bishopric  of  Aberdeen  ; 
and  on  the  same  occasion  he  made  many  and  various  grants  and 
oblations  to  the  church  and  clergy.  His  piety  was  accordingly 
acknowledged  and  approved  by  the  papal  see.  Alalcolm  is  also  said 
to  have  been  a  legislator,  and  there  is  a  collection  of  laws  which  go 
by  his  name,  but  the  authenticity  of  the  '  Leges  Malcolmi '  is  disputed. 
Malcolm  died  in  the  year  1033 ;  and  there  is  still  shown  in  the  church- 
yard of  Glammis,  **  King  Malcolm's  grave-stone,"  which  is  a  rude 
mass,  without  any  inscription,  16  feet  high  and  5  feet  broad.  He 
appears  to  have  had  no  son,  but  only  two  daughters,  both  of  whom 
were  married.  One  of  these  was  mother  of  King  Duncan,  who  was 
killed  near  Elgin  in  1089,  by  a  stroke  of  '  treasonous  malice.' 

MALCOLM  III.,  King  of  Scots,  was  the  son  of  'the  gracious 
Duncan,'  whose  story  has  been  immortalised  in  the  pages  of  Shakspere. 
On  his  father's  death  Msdcolm  fled  into  England ;  but  after  the  fall 
of  Macbeth,  and  that  of  his  successor,  he  recovered  his  father's 
sceptre,  and  was  declared  king  in  the  year  1057 ;  and,  as  Chalmers 
reckons  in  the  thirty4hird  year  of  his  own  age.  He  is  commonly 
known  in  history  as  'Malcolm  Canmore,'or  'Malcolm  Great-head/ 
probably  from  the  wisdom  and  prudence  of  his  character.  A  con- 
temporary bard  gives  him  two  epithets,  the  one  implying  that  he 
had  a  handsome  person,  the  other  that  he  had  a  cheerful  mind ;  and 
it  appears  that  for  a  series  of  yeara  his  reign  was  undisturbed  either 
by  foreign  or  domestic  enemiea  The  accession  of  William  Rufus 
however  proved  the  signal  for  hostilities  between  the  two  countries; 
and  in  an  encounter  with  the  English  forces  Malcolm  was  surprised 
by  Earl  Mowbray,  and  slain  on  the  80th  of  November  1098,  in  about 
the  seventieth  year  of  his  age. 

MALCOLM  IV.,  King  of  Scots,  was  the  grandson  of  King  David  L, 
and  on  the  death  of  that  king,  on  the  24th  of  May  1158,  he  succeeded 
to  the  throne,  being  then  in  the  twelfth  year  of  his  age.  The  same 
year  he  was  called  on  to  repress  the  insurrection  of  Somerled,  lord 
of  the  Isles,  a  Hebridean  chief  of  such  great  influence,  that  when  a 
peace  with  him  was  secured,  the  event  was  deemed  of  sufi&cient 
importance  to  form  an  epoch  in  the  dating  of  Scottish  charters.  The 
standard  of  rebellion  waa  afterwards  raised  in  Galloway,  and  Malcolm 
was  obliged  to  lead  a  great  force  against  Fergus,  the  lord  of  that 
country,  whom  he  at  length  subdued.  Malcolm  had  also  a  struggle 
with  the  men  of  Moray,  and  in  1161  he  compelled  them  to  submit  to 
his  authority.  The  powerful  Somerled  also  again  rose,  but  was 
defeated  by  the  Scottish  king.  The  period  of  his  reign  however  was 
not  of  long  duration;  as  he  died  of  a  lingering  diseaae  at  Jedburgh, 
on  the  9th  of  December  1165,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-four. 

MALCOLM,  SIR  JOHN,  Q.CK  and  K.L.S.,  was  bom  in  Eskdale, 
Dumfrieashire,  Scotland,  in  1769.  He  was  sent  to  Indis,  when  he 
was  only  thirteen,  under  the  care  of  his  maternal  uncle  Dr.  Paisley, 
and  was  sppointed  a  cadet  on  the  Madras  establishments  He  returned 
to  England  in  1794,  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  but  sailed  again  to 
India  in  the  following  year,  and  took  an  active  part,  as  an  inferior 
officer,  in  the  war  wiUi  the  celebrated  Tippoo.  After  the  fall  of 
Seringapatam  he  was  appointed,  jointly  with  Captain  (afterwards  Sir 
T.)  Monro,  secretary  to  the  commissioners  who  were  intrusted  with 
the  division  of  Mysore ;  and  his  prudence  and  abilities  were  already 
so  highly  estimated  by  the  British  government  in  India,  that  he  was 
sent  in  the  same  year  (1799)  to  Persia  on  affiurs  of  the  most  important 
nature. 
1     On  his  return  from  Persia,  in  1801,  he  was  appointed  private  secre- 
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tarr  to  the  froyprnor-pr^TMral ;  but  he  was  a^ln  sent  to  Persia  in  the 
foUowinft  year,  in  coDneqnence  of  the  death  of  Hajed  KnUeel  Khan, 
the  Persian  ambassador,  who  was  accidentally  shot  at  Bombay.  In 
February  1808,  he  was  nominated  to  the  preaidenoy  of  Mysore,  and 
joined  the  army  of  General  Wellesley  in  his  campaign  against  the 
Mabrattas;  but  in  1805  he  was  recalled  to  Bengal,  where  he  waa 
occupied  in  the  performance  of  active  and  responsible  political  duties, 
and  particularly  in  concluding  treaties  of  alliance  with  several  of  the 
Indian  princea. 

In  consequence  of  the  extenrive  projects  of  Bonaparte,  who  was  said 
to  be  meditating  an  invasion  of  India,  and  who  had  entered  into  an 
alliance  with  Persia,  Malcolm  was  again  sent  to  Persia  in  1807,  but 
was  unable  to  obtain  any  advantages  in  favour  of  the  British  govern- 
ment On  his  return  to  India,  in  1808,  he  proceeded  to  his  government 
in  Mysore ;  but  owing  to  a  change  in  the  policy  of  the  Persian  oourt» 
he  was  again  appoint^  minister  plenipotentiary  to  Persia,  where  he 
arrived  in  1809,  and  was  received  in  the  most  flattering  manner.  On 
his  departure  in  1810,  in  consequence  of  the  nomination  of  Sir  Gore 
Ouseley  aa  his  majesty's  ambassador  at  the  Persian  courts  the  shah 
conferred  upon  ^  him  the  order  of  the  Sun  and  Lion,  and  appointed 
him  a  khan  and  sepahdar  of  the  empire.  Malcolm  returned  to 
England  in  1812,  and  waa  knighted  shortly  after  his  arrival.  In 
1815  he  published  his  'History  of  Persia,'  in  2  vola  4 to,  which  con- 
tained an  account  of  the  country  from  the  earlieat  period  to  the  time 
when  the  work  was  published.  This  work  is  extracted  from  native 
sources,  and  is  the  only  account  which  we  possess  of  many  portions 
of  Persian  history.  D  Herbelot's  narrative  terminated  with  the  reign 
of  Sbahrokh,  in  a.d.  1446.  Maloolm'a  Histoiy  is  also  valuable  for  the 
information  it  affords  us  respecting  the  religion,  government,  manners, 
and  customs  of  the  inhabitants  of  Persia  in  all  periods  of  their  history; 
and  more  partioul^ ly  for  his  accurate  account  of  the  state  of  Persia 
in  his  own  time,  which  he  had  obtained  by  personal  observation  and 
diligent  inquiries  in  the  country. 

Malcolm  returned  to  India  in  1817,  and  was,  immediately  on  his 
arrival,  attached,  as  the  govemorgeneral's  political  agents  with  the 
rank  of  brigadier-general,  to  the  army  under  Sir  T.  Hislop,  in  the 
Deccan.  He  served  under  this  general,  as, second  in  command,  in  his 
campaigns  against  the  Mahrattas  and  Pindames,  and  greatly  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  dedsive  battle  of  Mehidpoor,  in  which  Holkar 
was  completely  routed.  Mr.  Canning,  then  president  of  the  Board  of 
Control,  after  moving  the  thanks  of  parliament  to  Sir  T.  Hislop, 
added,  "  and  to  Sir  J.  Malcolm,  who  was  second  in  command  on  that 
occasion,  but  who  is  second  to  no  one  in  valour  and  renown.  The 
name  of  that  gallant  officer  will  be  remembered  in  India  as  long  as  the 
British  flag  is  hoisted  in  that  country." 

After  the  oonduaion  of  this  war  Sir  J.  Malcolm  received,  the  mili- 
tary and  political  command  of  Malwa  and  the  adjoining  provinces, 
where  he  remained  four  years.  The  central  provinces  of  India  were 
at  that  time  almost  in  a  state  of  anarchy ;  the  plundering  expeditions 
of  the  Mahrattas  and  Pindarriee  had  reduced  many  fertile  districts  to 
complete  deserts,  and  had  thereby  forced  multitudes  to  adopt  the  same 
marauding  mode  of  life ;  and  the  war,  which  had  just  been  brought  to 
a  close,  haid  thrown  upon  society  thousands  of  soldiers  who  had  been 
trained  to  every  species  of  bloodshed  and  rapine.  Too  much  pndse 
cannot  be  attributed  to  the  prudent  and  firm  manner  in  which  Sir 
J.  Malcolm  administered  the  government  of  these  provinces :  he  was 
particularly  successful  in  conciliating  the  affections  of  the  natives, 
and  reelaiming  by  mild  and  conciliatory  mcana  the  remains  of  the 
Mahratta  and  Pindarry  armies  from  their  savage  mode  of  life.  When 
Bishop  Heber  visited  this  part  of  India,  a  few  years  afterwards,  the 
inhabitants  spoke  of  Sir  J.  Malcolm  in  the  higheat  terma  of  admira- 
tion, and  eagerly  asked  when  they  might  expect  his  return.  An  into* 
resting  account  of  this  part  of  India  was  published  by  Sir  J.  Malcolm 
in  1823,  under  the  title  of  *  A  Memoir  of  Central  India,  including 
Malwa  and  the  adjoining  Provinces ;  with  the  History  and  copious 
Illustrations  of  the  past  and  present  Condition  of  that  Countiy.'  Sir 
J.  Malcolm  returned  to  EoglMid  in  1821 ;  and  on  his  quitting  Madras 
a  general  order  was  issued  by  the  government^  in  which  his  services 
were  acknowledged  in  terms  of  the  highest  praise.  Sir  J.  Malcolm 
continued  to  remain  in  England  till  1827,  when  he  was  appointed 
governor  of  Bombay ;  but  he  resigned  that  office  at  the  end  of  three 
years,  and  again  returned  to  England.  He  was  elected,  shortly  after- 
wards, member  of  parliament  for  Launceston,  and  took  an  active 
part  in  the  opposition  to  the  Reform  BilL  He  died  on  the  81st  of 
May  1833,  of  an  attack  of  paralyais.  A  monument  has  been  erected  to 
his  memory  in  Westminster  Abb^,  and  also  an  obelisk,  100  feet  high, 
near  his  native  town  of  LuigholD,  in  the  district  of  E^ale. 

In  addition  to  tha  works  of  Sir  J.  Malcolm,  which  have  been  men- 
tioned above,  he  also  wrote  an  account  of  the  'Political  History  of 
India,'  from  1784  to  1823,  m  2  vols.  8vo,  1826,  and  a  'Life  of  Loid 
Olive,'  which  waa  published  after  his  death,  in  1886. 

MALCZBWSKI  or  B£ALOZESKI,  ANTONI,  a  Polish  poet  of  the 
first  degree  of  eminence,  was  bom  about  1702,  in  Volhynia,  and  received 
his  education  first  under  a  French  tutor  at  Dubno,  where  his  fiumly 
rssided,  and  afterwards  at  the  school  of  Enssmieniec^  founded  by  Csada 
[CzAOKi],  with  whom  he  was  a  favourite,  and  where  he  showed  a 
strong  capacity  for  mathematics.  His  father,  who  was  a  general  first 
in  the  Polish  and  afterwards  in  the  Bussian  service^  had  so  impaired 
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the  family  property  that  Malcaewski,  who  fell  violently  in  love  with 
bis  cousin  Anna,  could  not  aspire  to  her  hand  till  he  had  bettered  bia 
position,  and  he  entered  the  Polish  army  in  1811  with  that  view. 
The  campaign  of  1812  mined  hia  hopes ;  his  cousin  married  a  richer 
suitor,  from  whom  she  afterwards  separated,  and  his  charscter  received 
a  tinge  of  melancholy  from  which  it  never  recovered.  When  Poland 
waa  transferred  to  the  Emperor  Alexander  I.,  Malcaewski,  who  had 
acquired  some  reputation  as  an  engineer  officer,  and  published  a  work 
on  the  fortification  of  Modlin,  was  appointed  one  of  his  suite.  A 
sudden  quarrel  with  an  intimate  friend  led  in  1816  to  an  immediate 
duel,  in  which  Malczewski  was  severely  wounded  in  the  foot,  and  he 
quitted  or  waa  made  to  quit  the  army.  For  the  next  five  years  he 
travelled  in  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  France.  He  was  the  first  Pole 
who  achieved  the  ascent  of  Mont  Blanc,  an  account  of  which,  written 
by  him  at  the  requeat  of  Profeaior  Pictet,  was  inserted  in  the  '  Biblio- 
th^ue  Universelie '  of  Oeneva  for  August  1818.  It  does  not  bear  his 
name,  and  the  only  notice  of  it  taken  in  Albert  Smith's  'Story  of 
Mont  Blanc '  ia  in  a  brief  mention,  after  an  allusion  to  failures,  that 
'*in  1818  a  Russian,  Count  Mateyeki,  succeeded."  Malczewski  also 
ascended  the  '  Aiguille  du  Midi,'  and  prepared  to  attempt  the  passage 
from  the  summit  of  the  '  AiguiUe '  to  that  of  Mont  Blanc,  but  none  of 
the  guides  could  be  prevailed  on  to  accompany  him,  and  he  was  conse- 
quently  obliged  to  relinquish  the  project  His  account  of  the  ascent 
of  Mont  Blanc  haa  none  of  the  fire  and  animation  that  might  have  been 
expected  from  a  future  poet  His  poetical  faculty  was  not  developed 
till  he  returned  homeward  with  hia  resources  utterly  exhausted  by  his 
travela  and  a  residence  in  Paris,  to  make  an  attempt  to  retrieve  his 
fortunes  aa  a  farmer  on  a  solitary  farm  in  the  Ukraine.  In  his  early 
education  the  atudy  of  Poliah  had  been  almost  utterly  neglected,  and 
French  was  the  language  with  which  he  was  by  far  the  moat  familiar. 
He  now  returned  with  ardour  to  his  native  Umguage,  which  had 
become  endeared  to  him  by  absence;  but  there  was  always  a  certain 
stiffhesa  in  his  Polish  style  which  gave  his  productions  a  foreign  air, 
something  we  may  suppose  like  that  which  hangs  about  the  Englidi 
of  the  last  produotiona  of  Byron,  written  during  his  long  residence  in 
Italy.  Malczewski  s  poem  of '  Maria'  waa  composed  during  this  period, 
which  lasted  aome  years,  and  was  brought  at  last  to  a  melancholy 
conclusion.  On  a  visit  to  the  ^um  of  a  neighbouring  proprietor,  who 
was  his  friend,  the  friend's  wife,  who  was  in  a  magnetic  sleep  at  the 
time  he  entered,  exclaimed  **  My  angel,  my  angel  comes."  Owing  to 
the  remarks  of  the  neighbours  Malczewski  soon  afterwarda  left  the 
Ukraine  for  Warsaw,  where  this  unhappy  woman  followed  him,  it  is 
said  against  his  wilL  His  poverty  became  so  extreme  that  falling  into 
illness,  he  at  last  depended  for  support  on  the  bounty  of  the  landlord 
of  hia  lodginga,  and  on  the  2nd  of  May  1826  he  died  after  long  disease 
at  Warsaw,  not  without  suspicion  of  having  accelerated  his  death  bj 
poison. 

A  few  months  before  his  decease,  *  Maria,  Powiefed  Ukraifiska* 
('Maria,  a  tale  of  the  Ukraine'),  a  poem  in  two  cantos,  appeared  at 
Warsaw.  It  is  founded  on  the  too  true  history  of  Oertnida  Komo- 
rowska,  a  young  and  amiable  Polish  lady,  who  had  the  misfortune  to 
be  loved  and  married  by  one  of  the  Counts  Potocki,  without  the  consent 
of  his  savage  father,  who,  bursting  into  fury  when  he  heard  of  the 
misalliance,  sent  some  of  his  myrmidons  in  disguise  to  surround  the 
house  of  the  unfortunate  bride,  who,  torn  from  under  the  eyes  of  her 
parents,  was  accidentally  or  intentionally  amothered  in  the  flight  of 
the  ruffiana  with  their  prey.  This  event,  which  took  place  in  Qalicia 
in  the  year  1778,  and  is  still  in  fresh  remembrance  in  Poland,  waa 
transferred  by  Malcaewakl  to  the  Ukraine,  and  to  the  more  appropriate 
period  of  the  middle  ages.  His  whole  manner  of  narration  is  strongly 
Byronic,  and  often  reminds  the  reader  of  *  The  Corsair,'  from  which 
he  takes  the  motto  for  his  second  canto.  A  vein  of  misanthropy 
runs  through  the  whole.  The  poem  at  its  appearance  dropped  still- 
bom  from  the  press ;  it  then  began  to  be  aasailwl  for  faults  of  language 
and  veraification;  then  one  critic  after  another  pronounced  in  its  fayour, 
and  now,  with  the  exception  of  some  of  the  poems  of  Miokiewicz,  it 
is  and  has  been  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  most  popular  poem  in 
the  Polish  language.  So  early  as  1830  a  subscription  was  raised  at 
Warsaw  to  erect  a  monument  *'  to  the  poet  of  Maria,"  but  it  was  found 
impossible  to  discover  the  exact  place  of  his  interment^  only  four 
yeara  after  his  death.  *  Maria'  is,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  the  only 
Polish  poem  that  has  been  reprinted  in  its  native  language  in  England. 
A  very  neat  edition,  dedicated  singularly  enough  to  a  Countess  Potooka, 
appealed  in  London  in  1886,  but  it  was  rendered  almost  useless  by  the 
strange  whim  of  adopting  in  it  several  alterations  in  the  system  of 
Polish  orthography.  The  best  of  the  numerous  Polish  editions  is  that 
in  'Antoni  Malczewski,  jago  'Zywoti  Pisma'  ('Antony  Malcsewski, 
his  life  and  Writings'),  edited  by  Bielowski  at  Lemberg  in  1843,  to 
which  a  portrait  is  prefixed,  which  Goszozynaki  deolarea  cannot  be  that 
of  Malcaewaki,  because  he  knows  it  to  be  that  of  another  person. 
A  Hfe  by  Qoasczynaki  is  prefixed  to  a  good  German  tranalation  of 
'Maria,'  by  a  B.  Vogel,  published  at  Leipzig  in  1845.  The  other 
writings  of  'the  poet  of  Maria'  are  insignificant  in  point  both  of  extent 
and  merit 

MALEBRANCHE,  NICOLAS,  one  of  the  most  illustrious  disdples 
of  Des  Cartes,  who  both  gave  to  his  master's  views  a  wider  develop* 
ment  and  imparted  to  them  clearness  and  vivacity,  waa  bom  at  ParisL 
1638.    Of  a  sickly  and  deformed  habit  of  body,  Malebnmohe  piONd 
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his  early  youth  in  retirement  and  the  dose  stody  of  leogvagee  and 
biblical  literature.  His  attention  was  first  directed  to  the  puraoit  of 
philoiophy  by  accidentally  meeting  with  the  work  of  Des  Cartee  *  De 
Uomine.'  The  perusal  of  this  work  is  said  to  have  exoated  his  susoep- 
tible  disposition  to  such  a  ddgree  that  he  was  seyenal  tluiea  forced  to 
lay  it  asiide  on  account  of  the  violent  palpitation  of  his  heart.  Aban- 
doning his  previous  literary  pursuits,  he  devoted  ten  ■  years  to  the 
examination  of  the  Cartesian  philosophy,  and  he  acquired  the  reputation 
of  Burpassiog  all  his  contemporaries  in  a  knowledge  of  its  true  spirit 
and  tendency.  As  the  result  of  his  philosophical  meditations,  Male- 
blanche  publiahad,  in  1673,  the  first  book  of  the  <  Recherche  de  la 
V^ite,'  which  was  quickly  followed  by  the  other  five.  This  work  thus 
complete  was  greatly  altered  in  the  several  subsequent  editions  :  the 
most  correct  and  complete  edition  is  that  which  appeared  three  yean 
before  the  author's  death,  which  took  place  at  Paris,  in  1715. 

The  philosophical  writings  of  Malebraoche  are  a  model  of  a  s^le  at 
once  elegant  and  perspicuous,  in  which  neither  the  clearness  of  the 
thought  is  sacrificed  to  the  graces  of  composition,  nor  the  ornaments 
of  language  to  simplicity.  If  the  profound  originality  of  his  ideas 
gained  Malebranche  any  admirers,  the  novelty  and  boldness  of  his 
assumptions  exposed  him  to  much  opposition.  Among  the  most 
famous  of  his  opponents  were  Foucher,  the  Jesuit  Du  Fertre,  and 
Amaud,  who,  like  Malebi'aDche,  was  also  a  member  of  the  Oratory^ 
and  at  one  time  his  friend  and  associate. 

The  object  of  the  *  Hecberohe  de  la  V^rit^ '  is  partly  logical  and 
partly  metaphysical  On  the  one  hand  it  investigates  the  sources  of 
human  error,  which  are  reduced  to  three  general  heads — sensation, 
imagination,  and  the  pure  intellect  (esprit  pur).  On  the  other,  it 
attempts  to  establish  some  universal  method  for  the  investigation  and 
discovery  of  truth.  The  source  of  error  however  lies  not  in  any  im- 
perfection of  the  cognitive  faculties,  nor  in  any  incomplete  or  wrong 
employment  o(  them,  but  in  the  will,  which  forms  its  own  opinion  of 
the  objects  presented  to  it.  When,  for  instance,  we  see  a  light  or  feel 
warmth,  that  which  is  in  either  cue  seen  or  felt  is  certainly  light 
and  warmth,  and  they  are  actually  perceived,  and  so  far  error  is 
impossible;  but  when,  as  the  will  is  free  to  do,  it  is  maintained  that 
the  ligfit  and  warmth  of  which  the  subject  is  percipient  exist  in  the 
subject  without,  theft  error  arises.  Now  as  all  sensuous  perceptions 
are  accompanied  by  pleasure  or  pain,  which  chiefly  move  the  will, 
sensation  is  the  principal  source  of  error,  and  especially  of  those  false 
systems  of  morality  i«  hich  make  the  highest  good  to  consist  in  pleasure : 
for  the  cenees  present  to  the  mind  nothing  but  a  delusive  good,  whereas 
the  only  true  and  real  good— the  Deity— is  cognisable  by  the  pure 
intellect  alone. 

But  the  most  distinctive  point  in  the  system  of  Malebranche  is  the 
assumption  by  which  he  explained  the  possibility  of  knowledge.  For 
as  he  followed  Des  Cartes  in  making  extension  to  be  the  essence  of 
matter  and  thought  of  mind,  it  was  necessidy  for  him  to  account  for 
the  possibility  of  the  intfraction  of  two  such  distinct  naturas  as 
thought  and  extension.  The  existence  of  ideas  in  the  mind  is,  accord- 
ing to  Malebrauche,  a  fact  not  requiring  to  be  proved ;  from  this  fact 
however  he  denies  that  it  follows  of  necessity  that  objects  correspond- 
ing to  tho&e  ideas  do  actually  exist;  for,  he  observes,  the  imagination 
qften  nresents  ideas  and  combinations  of  ideas  which  do  not  exist 
Indeed  there  is  no  greater  hindrance  to  truth  and  knowledge'  than 
the  erroneous  belief  that  ideas  refer  to  actually  existing  objects.  Kow 
all  ideas  may  be  classed  under  two  heads :  they  are  either  internal; 
that  is,  thoughts  properly  so  called,  which  am  therefore  mere  modi- 
fications of  the  thiuking  soul ;  or  they  are  relative  to  certain  external 
objects  of  which  the  soul  cannot  be  cognisant  without  the  mediation 
of  ideas.  Now  the  latter  refer  to  material  or  spiritual  things. 
External  spiiitual  things  may  however  be  perceived  both  immediately 
and  also  mediately  by  ideas,  but  the  material  only  mediately,  both 
because  they  are  extended  and  there  is  no  community  between  them 
and  the  simple  ffpiritual  nature  of  the  mind,  and  because  the  mind 
cannot  pass  out  to  distant  objects.  Here  Malebranche  refutes  the 
hypothesis  of  material  efiluxes  which  pass  from  bodies  and  enter 
through  the  sensuous  organs.  Because,  he  says,  these  effluvial  images 
must  partake  of  the  nature  of  body,  and  therefore  being  extended, 
they  would  impede  each  other  in  the  passage  to  the  senses^  since 
from  the  same  point  and  at  the  same  time  an  incalculable  nnmber  of 
objects  may  be  perceived.  Moreover  this  hypothesis  doee  not  account 
for  the  perception  of  the  difierent  distances  of  objecta.  Malebranche 
prpceeds.  in  the  next  place,  to  refute  the  supposition  that  the  mind 
arbitrarily  produces  the  ideas  which  it  has  of  outward  objeots.  This 
is  as  abfiOrd  as  to  suppose  that  a  painter  can  delineate  an  animal 
which  he  has  never  seen  or  heard  described.  Equally  untenable  is  the 
explanation  of  cognition  by  izmate  ideaa.  For  the  number  of  ideas 
which  the  mind  may  entertain  it  potentially  mfinite,  and  it  ia  absurd 
to  suppose  that  an  infinity  of  ideas  have  been  originally  implanted  in 
the  mind,  of  which  however  most  individnal  minds  are  aetively  con- 
■dous  of  a  very  few  at  the  utmost.  Beudet,  with  such  a  supposition, 
the  choice  and  selection  of  ideas  would  be  mexpHokble.  Again,  the 
supposition  that  at  each  operation  of  thought  the  ideas  axe  created 
and  presented  by  God,  is  contradicted  by  the  fact  that  the  mind  can 
at  all  times  think  of  whatever  object  it  pleases,  and  that  consequently 
an  infinite  number  of  ideas  must^  however  obscurely,  be  always  present 
to  tht:  luinU.    Lastiiy,  Malebranche  examines  the  opinion  that  the  soul 


in  order  to  the  perception  of  outward  objects,  requires  nothing  bat 
itself,  by  the  contemplation  and  perfect  development  of  ite  own  powers. 
But  this  would  be  to  make  man  equal  to  Deity,  who  alone  is  capable 
of  being  cognhumt  of  all  things  in  this  manner  and  by  the  spontaneoas 
exercise  of  his  own  energies.  After  repeating  these  theories  as  the 
ooly  Goes  worthy'of  examination  of  all  that  have  been  advanced  to 
account  for  the  matter,  Malebranche  concludes,  that  we  see  all  things 
in  and  by  Qod  (nous  voyons  tout  en  Dieu).  Qod,  as  the  creator  of  all, 
necessarily  possesses  within  himself  ideas  of  all  things,  since  otherwise 
the  creation  of  them  would  have  been  impossible :  by  his  omnipresence 
and  as  the  source  of  spirituslity  he  is  intimately  connected  with  all 
spirits,  for  God  miQr  be  called  the  place  of  all  spirits,  as  space  is  that 
of  whatever  is  corporeal  The  soul  therefore  sees  in  God  the  works 
of  God,  as  far  as  it  pleases  him  to  reveal  them  to  humanity. 

The  mind  consequently,  as  well  as  matter,  possesses  no  more  than 
a  passive  activity,  and  the  Deity  is  the  original  cause  of  all  their 
operations.  As  then  truth  consists  only  in  certain  combinations  of 
these  ideas,  which  are  furnished  to  the  mind  from  without  and  by 
a  foreign  cause,  the  only  method  of  truth  is  demonstration  and  the 
analytical  investigation  of  the  implicit  consequences  of  explicit  ideaa. 

The  other  works  of  Malebranche  were  partly  controversial  and 
partly  religiouSL  Of  the  latter  we  may  menUon  the  '  Entretiena  dun 
Philosophe  Chre'tien  et  d'un  Philosophe  Chinois  sur  la  Nature  de 
Dieu,'  Paris,  1708;  'Dek  Nature  et  de  la  Grace,'  Amsterdam,  16S0. 
The  following  are  of  a  mystical  character,  blending  religion  with 
metaphysics :•—' Traits  de  la  Morale,'  Rott,  1684;  and  'Entretiena 
sur  la  Metaphysique  et  sur  la  Religion,'  Rott,  16S8.  A  complete 
edition  of  his  works  was  published  at  Paris,  1712,  in  11  vols.  12mo. 

MALESHERBES.  CHRETIEN  GUILLAUME  DE  LAMOIQNON, 
was  bom  at  Paris  on  the  16th  December  1721.  His  father  was  chan- 
celier  of  Paris,  and  Maleiherbes,  after  finishing  the  course  of  legal 
study,  wss  first  appointed  deputy  to  the  procureur«g^n^ral«  Shortly 
afterwards  he  was  elected  a  counsellor  of  the  parliament  of  Paria^ 
and  in  1760  president  of  the  Conr  des  Aides*  In  this  office,  he  on 
the  one  hand  courageously  resisted  the  extravagant  expenditure  of  the 
oourt^  and  on  the  other  put  a  stop  to  the  frauds  and  peculations  of 
the  farmers-general  of  the  revenue.  When,  in  consequence  of  their 
opposition  to  the  court,  the  parliamente  were  abolished  by  Louis  XV., 
the  Cour  des  Aides  was  also  abrogated,  and  Malesherbes  reUred  to  his 
country-seat,  and  employed  himself  in  benevolent  plans  for  the  edu- 
cation and  improvement  of  his  vassals.  Upon  the  restoration  of  the 
constitutional  courts  of  the  parliamente  by  Louis  XVI.,  Maleeherbea 
resumed  his  duties  as  president  of  the  Cour  des  Aides;  and  in  the 
following  year  (1775)  he  was  appointed  miuister  of  the  king's  house- 
hold. Upon  the  retirement  of  Tuigot»  Maleeherbes  alM>  tendered  his 
resignation  to  the  king,  which  was  accepted.  The  interval  between 
this  date  imd  the  troubles  which  preceded  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, Malesherbes  devoted  to  a  tour  of  inspection  through  his  native 
country,  Switserland,  and  Holland,  acqnaintiog  himself  with  the  stete 
of  industry  and  the  arts,  and  carefully  investigating  the  nature  and 
efficiency  of  their  public  institutions.  He  was  again  invited  by  the 
king  to  aid  him  with  his  counsel  in  1787;  but  finding  that  he  bad  no 
power,  and  that  his  advice  was  not  listened  to,  he  again  retired  just 
before  the  meeting  of  the  stetes-generaL  When  Louis  XVL  waa 
brought  te  t<rial,  Malesherbes  claimed  the  honourable  but  dangerous 
poat  of  his  defender,  and  was  associated  with  Tronchet  and  Des^e. 
The  fearless  intrepidity  of  Malesherbes  entailed  upon  him  the  hatred 
and  suspicions  of  the  party  in  power,  and,  with  several  membtfrs  of 
his  family,  he  was  cast  into  prison,  condemned  to  death,  and  guillotined 
on  the  22nd  of  April  1794,  meeting  his  fate  with  dieerfulnesa  and 
resignation. 

The  works  of  Maleaherbes,  who  was  a  member  of  the  French 
Academy  and  of  the  Academy  of  Belles  Lettres  and  Inscriptions,  are 
mostly  on  subjecte  of  natural  history  and  rural  economy.  His  '  Diacoura 
et  Remonstrances,'  printed  in  1779,  are  still  quoted  as  authorities  on 
financial  questions.  His  *  Memoirs  sur  la  Liberty  de  la  Presae '  parti- 
cularly deserves  mention  for  the  eolightened  view  which  it  takes  upon 
this  difficult  question,  the  more  espeoially  as  the  tolerance  and  liberality 
which  it  advocates  had  been  practised  by  himself  when  the  sarveil- 
lanoe  of  the  press  was  entrusted  to  him.  On  this  groond  he  incurred 
the  censures  of  the  ultra  party,  and  La  Harpe  expressly  ascribes  the 
excesses  of  the  Revolution  to  the  facility  of  publication  under  Males- 
herbes' ministry  of  the  press.  After  the  Restoration  a  monument  to 
tha  memory  of  Maleeherbes  was  erected  by  Louis  XVIIL  in  the  hall 
of  the  Chamber  of  Justice,  with  the  inscription,  *'  Streoue  semper 
fidelis  regi  suo,in  solio  veritatem,  prasidium  in  caroere  attulit." 

MALHERBE,  FRANQOIS  DE,  born  in  1655,  at  Caen  in  Normandy, 
of  a  noble  family,  studied  first  in  his  native  toirn,  and  afterwards  at 
Heidelberg  and  Basel.  On  hia  return  to  Fiance^  he  aeoompanied 
Henri  of  Angouldms^  ion  of  Henri  IL,  who  went  to  Provence  aa 
governor  in  1579,  and  remained  attached  to  his  household  till  that 
prince's  death  in  1585.  During  that  period  he  married  at  Aix  in 
Provence  and  settled  there.  He  afterwarda  served  in  the  army  during 
the  wars  of  the  Leaguei  In  the  year  1600  he  wrote  an  ode  on  the 
arrival  in  France  of  Marie  de'  Medioi%  the  wife  of  Henri  lY.  With 
this  ode  his  pcetteal  reputation  began.  In  1605,  having  come  to  Paris 
on  private  business,  Henri  lY.  sent  for  him,  praised  hip  poetry,  and 
provided  him  with  the  means  of  remaining  at  courts    After  the  death 
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of  t!]«  kln^,  hi4  widow  Vsri*  &^  Mediois  gave  Mdh«pbe  ft  fMHisioB  in 
oonsequeaoe  of  an  ode  whioh  he  eddfeie^  to  lier.  In  1637  he  bed 
the  mittfortane  to  lose  hie  only  eurviviag  bob  in  »  doei,  a  lose  whioh  he 
felt  severely.  He  took  etepe  to  bring  the  effendecs  to  jostiee,  end  even 
wrote  a  letter  to  Louie  XI II.,  in  which  he  demanded  aatiefaotion :  thia 
letter  is  pnbliahed  among  hie  worloi  Malherbe  having  lepaired  to  the 
camp  before  La  Hoobelle,  wheve  the  conH  wai  then  pnuing  the  uege 
of  that  plaoe,  he  fell  ill  and  died  in  a  few  daya^  in  1628,  being  eeventj- 
three  years  of  age. 

Malherbe  has  been  styled  by  oompetent  jndgee  the  restecer  of  the 
French  language  and  poetry.  He  nad  a  deUcate  ear  and  a  refined 
taste,  and  he  waa  yery  oareAil  in  the  ohoioe  of  his  ezpreariona  Mai- 
berbe's  poetry  is  more  remerkable  for  graoefulneas  of  ezpresabn  than 
for  power  of  thought.  He  wae  an  elegant  versifier  rather  than  a  real  poeL 

{PoSsisi  de  MMerbe,  romgim  par  Otdtt  Ckrwuilogiqu€,  offec  la  VUde 
VAuteuT,  Pari*,  1776.) 

MALLBT,  DAVID,  was  bom  about  1700,  at  Crieff,  in  Perthshire, 
where  bis  father,  whose  name  was  Jamea  Mallooh,  and  who  is  said  to 
have  been  one  of  the  proscribed  clan  Maogregor,  kept  a  small  public* 
house;  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  sent  nr^t  to  college  at  Aberdeen, 
but  he  afterwards  studied  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh ;  and  he  was 
attending  the  otsstes  there  and  supporting  himself  by  private  teaching, 
after  the  custom  of  the  Scotch  students,  when,  on  the  reeommenda- 
tion  of  the  professors,  he  was  appointed  tutor  to  the  sons  of  the  Duke 
of  Montrose^  with  whom  he  made  the  tour  of  Europe.  Ue  first 
became  known  as  a  writer  by  the  publication  of  his  ballad  of 
'  Margaret's  Ghost^'  or,  as  it  waa  origiaally  entitled,  '  William  and 
Margaret,'  whioh  appeared  anonymou%ly  in  the  36th  Na  of  Aaron 
Hiirs  'Plain  Dealer,'  14th  of  July  1734.  Thera  has  been  some  con- 
troverny  however  as  to  Mullet's  claim  to  more  than  the  reoasting  of 
this  famous  biillad.  (See  Peroy's '  Keliquss  of  antient  Engli^  Poetry,' 
1794,  veL  iv.  882-36,  where  the  balUul  is  given  in  the  shape  in  which 
it  was  finally  pubhshed  by  Mallet,  in  his  collected  worka,  1759;  *  The 
Hive,'  a  collection  of  songs,  voL  i,  1724,  whereat  p.  169  it  is  given  as 
it  had  appeared  the  same  year  in  the 'Plain  Dealer;'  *  The  Hive,' 
vol.  til,  publisfaed  in  1725,  where,  at  p.  157,  is  given  the  other  poem 
which  has  occasioned  the  controversy  as  to  the  originality  of  Mallet'a ; 
and  *  The  Friends,'  1773,  vol  i,  where  the  attempt  was  first  made  to 
oonvict  Mallet  of  plagiarism.)  He  now  laid  aside  his  paternal  name, 
and  took  that  of  Mallet,  which  he  probably  imagined  had  more  of  an 
English  sound,  and  waa  better  suited  to  his  ambition  to  be  taken  for 
a  native  of  South  Britain  :  the  earliest  known  mention  of  him  under 
his  new  name  in  print  is  said  to  occur  in  1720.  In  1723  he  published 
his  poem  of  the  '  Excursion,'  in  two  cantos ;  and  in  1781  his  tragedy 
of  *  Eurydioe '  was  performed  at  Drury  Lane,  but.  very  indifferently 
received.  A  poem  entitled  *  Terbal  Griticiam,'  which  he  aoon  after 
produced,  was  of  some  importance  to  his  fortunes  by  introducing  him 
to  the  acquaintance  of  Pope,  and  through  him  to  that  of  hia  friend 
Bolingbroke.  Through  these  oonneotions  he  obtained  the  situation  of 
private  secretary  to  Frederic,  prince  of  Wales,  with  a  salary  of  200i. 
In  1789  his  tiagedy  of  'Mustapha'  was  acted  at  Drury  Laae^  with 
much  applause,  for  the  greater  part  of  whioh  however  it  was  probably 
indebted  to  some  satirical  hits  at  the  king  and  the  minister  Walpole. 
The  next  year,  by  command  of  the  prince,  he  wrote^  in  oonjunction 
with  Thomeon,  the  masque  of '  Alfred,'  whioh  was  performed  in  the 
gardens  of  Cliefden,  in  honour  of  the  birthday  of  his  royal  highness's 
eldest  daughter.  It  was  afterwards  entirely  re-written  by  Mallet, 
and  acted  at  Drury  Lane,  in  1751,  with  no  great  success.  Of  Mallet's 
remaining  writings,  the  principal  are,  a '  life  of  Bacon,'  of  extremely 
little  merit,  prefixed  to  an  edition  of  Bacon's  Works,  in  1740;  hia 
poem  of  the  'Hermit,  or  Amyntor  and  Theodora,'  1747;  and  hia 
tragedy  of  '  Elvira,'  acted  at  Drury  Lane  in  1768.  To  this  last  a 
poUtical  meaning  was  at  least  ascribed  by  the  public,  and  one  that 
was  not  to  the  advantage  of  the  play,  for  Mallet  bad  now  become  a 
supporter  of  the  unpopular  administration  of  Lord  Bute,  who,  soon 
after  thia,  and  aa  was  understood,  by  way  of  eepecisl  reward  for  this 
particular  servloe,  gave  him  a  place  in  the  Custoa>-hons0.  Mallet  was 
besides  already  in  the  receipt  of  a  pension,  which  he  had  earned  some 
years  before  from  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  adminiatration,  by  tbe 
oaeiatanoe  which  he  gave  in  directing  the  tide  of  the  public  rage  against 
the  unfortunate  Admiral  Byng.  Two  other  transactions  complete  the 
history  of  hia  venal  literary  career :  the  first,  hia  aeeeptanee  of  a  legacy 
of  1000^  left  to  him  by  Sarah,  ducheas  of  Marlborough,  as  the  price 
of  a  Life  of  the  great  Duke,  of  which  he  never  wrote  a  line ;  the  second, 
his  basely  ungrateful  attads  upon  his  newly  deceased  patron  Pope,  at 
the  instigation  of  his  living  patron  Bolingbroke,  in  the  affair  of  the 
latter'a  *  Idea  of  a  Patriot  King.'  [BouKaimoKi,  Viscoumt.]  It  is 
believed  however  that  he  was  in  the  end  rather  a  loeer  than  a  gainer 
by  Bolingbroke's  bequest  to  him  of  the  property  of  his  works,  whioh  wm 
hia  pay  for  thia  exposure  of  himself ;  he  refused  the  bookaellei^s  offer  of 
8000/.  for  the  works,  and  then  published  them  on  his  own  account 

Malkt  was  an  avowed  freethinker  or  infidel,  and  indeed  ha  does  not 
seem  to  have  had  much  prindple  of  any  kind.  He  was  vain  not  only 
of  his  literary  talents,  but  of  hia  person,  which,  although  shorty  is 
dtrseribed  as  having  been  rather  handsome  before  he  became  some- 
what corpulent,  and  which  he  was  aecustomed  to  aet  off  with  all  the 
advantages  of  dress.  He  appears  to  have  made  a  rather  oonsidemble 
figure  in  aooiaty.   Ha  wna  twice  snryftd;  fifat,  to  a  lady  by  whom  he 


had,  beaidea  other  ohildi'ea,  a  daughter,  who  married  an  Italian  gentle 
man  named  Cileaia,  and  wrote  a  play  called  'Almida,'  acted  at 
Drufy  Lane  in  1771 ;  aeoondly,  to  a  Miaa  Elstob,  by  whom  ha  got  a 
fiarttuie  of  10,000/.  He  died  posaeased  of  oonaideraUs  property,  21st 
of  April,  1765.  A  oolleeted  edition  of  hia  poetical  worka  waa 
published  by  himself,  in  8  vols.  Svo,  in  1759. 

MALLE'T,  PIKRREHENKI,  bom  at  Oeneva  in  1780,  becama 
profoesor  of  bellea-lettros  at  Copenhagen,  where  he  wrote  savasak 
works  on  the  history  and  aotiquitiea  of  Scandinttria.  Ho  was  made 
member  of  the  academy  of  Upsala,  and  became  also  conespondeat  of 
the  Academic  dee  Inscriptions  of  Paris.  He  afterwarda  laturned  to 
Geneva,  and  was  appointed  professor  of  history  in  the  academy  of  that 
city.  He  died  February  8th,  1807.  His  principal  works  are : — 1,. 
'  Introduction  h  THistoire  du  Danenoarc,'  Copeuhagea,  1756 ;  2,  *  Edda. 
on  Moaumena  de  la  Mythologie  et  de  la  Poe^ie  dee  Celtes,'  traaslatad 
into  English  by  Bishop  Percy  under  the  title  of  '  Northern  Anti- 
quities and  the  Edda,'  2  vola  Svo,  London,  1770;  3,  *De  la  Forma 
du  Qovememeat  de  la  Su^de,'  1756;  4,  'Hiatoire  du  Daaemase^' 
3  vola.  4to,  1777 ;  5,  *Hiatoioe  de  la  Maison  de  He«e;'  6,  <Hiatoiw 
da  la  Maison  da  Brunswick.' 

Mallet  must  not  be  confounded  with  Mallei  bc7  Pav,  also  a 
Oeneveae  writer  (bom  in  1750),  who  was  well  known  for  the  variona 
joumala  which  he  edited  in  Paris  and  London,  uid  especially  for  hia 
*  Meronra  Britanniquo,'  179^99,  whioh,  owing  to  the  ability  of  tbe 
conductor  and  the  energy  of  its  language,  was  one  of  the  neat 
powerful  organs  of  the  Anci-QalUcan  presa  of  that  time. 

MALMESBUBV,  WILLIAM  OF,  one  of  the  meet  vahiabla  of  onr 
old  hiatoriana,is  said  to  have  been  born  in  Somersetshire,  about  1095 
or  1096 :  his  father  was  a  Norman,  his  mother  aa  Euglish woman. 
When  a  boy  he  waa  plaoed  in  the  monastery  whence  he  derived  his 
name,  where,  in  due  time;'  he  became  librarian,  and,  according  to 
Leland,  precentor,  and  ultimately  refused  the  digoiiy  of  abbot.  H« 
is  generally  supposed  to  have  died  about  1148,  though  Sharpe,  in  hia 
translation  of  Malmeabury's  <  History  of  the  iiings  of  England,'  saya 
it  is  probable  that  he  survived  this  period  some  time,  for  his  '  Modem 
History'  termiaatea  at  the  end  of  the  year  1142 ;  and  it  appeara  that 
he  lived  long  enough  after  ita  publication  to  make  many  ooneotions, 
aiterationa,  and  insertions  in  that  work,  aa  well  aa  in  the  other 
portions  of  hia  history,  or  those  alterations  and  additions  mual  l^a^va 
been  made  by  some  other  person  without  intimating  tne  faet  ^  their 
being  by  another  hand,  borne  notion  of  Malmeabury'e  dihgenee  may 
be  afforded  by  the  followbig  liat  of  hia  worka  :~1,  *  De  Oeetia  Ke^m ' 
(the  hiatory  of  the  kiaga  of  England).  The  firat  three  hooka  wem 
probably  written  alter  1120.  After  some  delay  ha  wrote  the  fonrtb 
and  fifth  books,  which  he  dedicated  to  Kobert,  earl  of  Oloucester,  at 
whose  request  he  afterwarda  composed,  2,  'Historias  Ilovelln'  (the 
naodam  history).  This  appeara  to  have  been  begun  after  the  death 
of  Henry  I.  8,  '  De  Oestis  Pontiftcum '  (tho  history  of  the  prelatea 
of  England),  containing,  in  four  books,  an  account  of  the  bish<^  and 
of  the  principal  monasterisa,  from  the  conversion  of  the  English  by 
St.  Austin  to  1123,  to  which  he  added  a  fifth,  that  ia,  4,  *De  Vita 
Aldheloai,'  completed  in  1125  ;  5,  '  De  Vita  Duoatani,'  in  two  boc^ 
extant  in  the  Bodldiaa  Library,  MS.  Rawliaaon,  263,  written  at  the 
requeat  of  the  monks  of  Qlastonbury;  6,  'Vita  S.  Patricii,'  in  two 
books,  quoted  by  Leland  in  his  *  CoUeetanea,'  torn.  iiL,  pb  273,  but  of 
which  no  manuscript  h  at  present  known,  any  more  tbau  of,  7, '  Yita 
&  Benigni;'  8,  'Passio  S.  Indracti,'  Ma,  Bodlev,  Digby,  112;  9,  'Do 
Antiquitate  Glastoniensia  Eooleaiss,'  addreased  to  Henry,  biahop  of 
Winchester,  and  of  ooune  written  afler  1129;  10, '  Vita  &  Wulstani, 
Episoopi  WigoraiensiB,'  a  tranalation  from  the  Anglo-Saxon,  tho 
greater  part  of  which  is  published  by  Wharton  in  his  *  AngHa  Sacra ; ' 
11,  *  Chronica,'  in  three  books,  supposed  to  be  lost;  12, '  Miraenla  S. 
ElgifiB,'  in  metre;  13,  'Itinsrarium  Joannis  Abbatis  Meldunensii 
versus  Komam,'  drawn  up  after  1140,  a  aaaauseript  of  whidii  was 
formerly  in  the  possession  of  Bale;  14,  *Expo:»itio  Thn;norum 
Hieremifls,'  MSi,  Bodley,  868;  15,  *De  Mirsculis  Diva  Mari»  libri 
quatuor,'  noticed  by  Leland  in  his  'Collectanea'  torn,  iv.,  p.  155;  16, 
*De  Serie  Evangeliatarum,'  in  verse.  Thia  also  is  mentioned  by 
Leland  (ibid.,  p.  157),  but  neither  this  nor  the  preceding  work  ia  at 
present  in  our  manuscript  libraries.  17,  *De  MirHOulia  B.  Andress^* 
M&,  Cotton,  Nero  E.  i;  18,  *  Abbreviatio  AmaUrii  de  Ecclesisatioia 
Offlciis,'  Ma,  Lambeth,  880;  19,  'Epitome  Historis  Aimonis  Floria- 
censia,'  Ma,  Bodley,  Selden,  Arch.,  h,  38.  This  work  contains  ac 
extraet  from  the  *  iireviarium  Alaridanum,'  or  Visigoth  Code,  made 
by  the  author  with  the  object  of  giving  a  view  of  the  Roman  law. 
(Selden,  <  Ad  Fletam,'  a  7,  §  2.)  20,  » De  Dictis  et  Pactis  memora- 
bilibua  Philoaophorum,'  HaiL  Ma  8969.  Tanner  aseribes  one  or  two 
other  pasees  to  him. 

W^iiliam  of  Malmesbniy't  greater  hiatorioal  works,  'De  Oestis 
Regum,'  *  Novelln,'  and  *  De  Qeatis  Pontificum,'  were  published  by  Sir 
Henry  Savile  among  thn  <  Soriptores  post  Bedam,'  foL  1596,  reprinted, 
fol.,  Franoof.,  1601 ;  but  a  fur  auperior  edition  of  the  'De  Oestia  Kegnn) ' 
and  the  '  Historin  NovdUs,'  ia  that  printed  by  the  English  Historical 
Soaiety  under  the  editorial  care  of  Mr.  T.  Duffas  Hardy,  2  vola  8vou 
1840.  A  ttansUtion  of  the  'Do  Gestis  Regum,'  into  English,  by  the 
Rev.  John  Sharpe,  was  published  in  4to,  London,  1815 ;  and  reprinted, 
with  some  alterations,  as  a  volume  of  '  Bohn's  Antiquarian  Library ' 
under  the  oara  of  Dr.  Oiles^  1847.     Qale  printed  Malmeabury'a 
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*  AntiquitiM  of  Glastonbury/  and  WbAiton,  as  already  notioed,  pub- 
lished hii  <  Life  of  St.  Wulstan.' 

An  exoellent  feature  of  Malmesbury's  literary  bharaoter  is  his  loye 
of  truth.  He  repeatedly  declsres  that  for  the  remoter  periods  of  hii 
historica*  works  he  had  observed  the  greatest  caution  in  throwing  all 
responsibility  for  the  facts  on  the  authors  from  whom  he  derived 
them ;  and  as  to  his  own  times,  he  declares  that  he  has  recorded 
nothing  that  he  had  not  either  personally  witnowsd  or  learned  from 
the  most  credible  authority. 

(Leland,  J)e  Script.  Brit.;  Tanner,  Btbl.  BriL  Hib.,  pp.  359-360; 
Nicolaon,  Sn^ith  Histor.  Lib.,  edit.  1776,  pp.  47  84-88;  J.  A.  Fabricii, 
BibL  Lai.  med.  et  inf.  aitcUiif  4to,  Patay.,  1754,  torn.  iiL,  pw  152 ; 
Sbsrpe,  Prtf,  to  his  trannlation  of  William  of  Malmesbury,  De  Oettit 
JUffum;  Hardy,  Pre/,  to  De  Oettis  Rtgum;  Wright,  Biog.  BriL  Lit.,  Ang. 
Norman  Period  ;  Hardy,  Veu,  Cat.  of  Materials  of  ffitt.  of  Chreat  Britain. 

MALMBSBURT,  JAMES  HARRIS,  fibst  EARL  OF,  was  the 
only  son  of  James  Harris,  the  author  of  '  Hermes '  [Habris,  James], 
«ad  he  was  bom  at  Salisbury  on  the  2lBt  of  April  1746,  the  day  of  the 
battle  of  CuUoden.  After  having  been  put  in  the  first  instance  to  the 
grammar-school  of  his  native  town,  the  subject  of  this  notice  was  sent 
to  Winchester,  where  be  remained  till  September  1762.  His  'father, 
who  was  by  this  time  in  office,  now  kept  him  with  him  in  London  for 
above  six  months,  and  then  sent  him  to  Mertoo  College,  Oxford.  In 
a  letter  written  in  his  advanced  yean  he  expresses  himself  as  unable 
to  decide  whether  his  father  did  right  or  wrong  in  introducing  him  to 
society  before  he  was  sent  to  the  university ;  and  he  profosees  to  look 
back  upon  the  years  he  pasBsd  at  Merton  as  the  most  unprofitably 
spent  of  his  life,  yet  he  appears  to  have  by  no  means  altogether 
neglected  study  amid  the  then  prevailing  idlenesB  and  dissipation  of 
the  place. 

On  leaving  Oxford  in  1765  he  was  sent  for  a  year  to  study  at 
Leyden,  and  there  at  least  he  seems  to  have  made  excellent  use  of  Ids 
time,  spending  many  hours  daily  among  his  books,  while  he  also 
mixed  much  in  society.  He  then,  after  being  eight  months  at  home, 
set  out  in  1767  on  a  short  continental  tour,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
visited  Holland,  Prussia,  Poland,  and  Paris ;  and  in  the  autumn  of  the 
same  year  he  was,  through  the  patronsge  of  Lord  Shelbume,  his 
father's  colleague  and  friend,  appointed  secretary  of  embassy  at 
Madrid,  and  thus  entered  public  life  at  the  age  of  oneand-twenty. 

Three  years^after,  the  affiur  of  the  Falkland  Islands  occurred,  when 
he  chanoiBd  to  have  been  left  at  Madrid  as  oharg^  d'affaires,  and, 
acting  upon  his  own  responsibility,  he  had  the  good  fortune  very 
quickly  to  bring  the  Spanish  government  to  concede  the  object  in  dis* 
pute.  The  Falkland  Islands,  the  acknowledgment  of  our  right  to 
which  was  thus  obtained  from  Spain,  were  given  up  by  England  four 
yean  after;  but  the  temper  and  firmness,  as  well  as  tident,  with 
which  Harris  had  managed  lus  successful  negociation,  gave  so  much 
aaUafaction  to  his  government  that  he  was  the  following  year  appointed 
to  the  post  of  minister  at  the  court  of  Berlin.  He  retained  this  mission 
for  four  years,  and  then  returning  to  England  in  1776,  married  Harriet 
Mazy,  second  daughter  of  Sir  George  Amyand  CornewaU.  In  1777  he 
was  sent  as  ambassador  to  St  Petenburg,  and,  having  in  the  meantime 
received  the  Order  of  the  Bath  in  1780,  he  remained  in  Russia  till 
his  health  compelled  him  to  return  home  in  1784.  He  had  ever  since 
1770,  notwithstanding  his  being  abroad,  held  a  seat  in  the  House  of 
Commons  as  member  for  Christchurcb,  and  had,  like  most  of  Lord 
Shelbume's  friends  and  connections,  attached  himself  to  the  party  of 
Mr.  Fox.  When  Fox  however  was  now  superseded  in  the  direction  of 
affain  by  Pitt,  the  latter  at  once  offered  1^  James  Harris  the  post  of 
minister  at  the  Hague,  to  which  it  had  been  intended  that  he  should 
have  been  appointed  if  the  Fox  and  North  administntion  had 
remained  in  power ;  and  he  accepted  it  with  the  f uQ  approbation  of 
Mr.  Fox.  While  at  the  Hague  be  succeeded  in  negociating,  in  April 
1788,  the  troaties  of  alliance  with  Holland  and  with  Prussia,  by  which 
the  power  of  the  stadtholder  was  at  that  time  preserved  from  being 
overthrown  by  the  democntic  party,  and  Holland  in  all  probability 
rescued  from  the  grasp  of  France.  For  this  great  service,  as  it  was 
considered.  Sir  James  was,  in  September  of  the  same  year,  raised  to 
the  peenge  as  Baron  Malmesbury. 

He  now,  after  a  short  visit  to  Switzerlsnd,  retomed  to  England. 
He  continued  to  act  with  the  Whig  party  in  parliament  till  1793, 
when  he  formed  one  of  the  large  body  of  the  friends  of  Mr.  Fox  who 
went  over  to  ministen  with  Burke  and  the  Duke  of  Portland.  Lord 
Malmesbury  was  now  sent  over  by  Mr.  Pitt  on  a  mission  to  Berlin, 
where  he  prevailed  upon  the  new  King  of  Prussia  to  enter  into  a 
second  alliance  with  England  and  Holland,  which  however  did  not  last 
for  quite  two  years.  In  1794  he  was  employed  to  negociate  the 
marriage  between  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  Caroline,  the  daughter  of 
the  Duke  of  Brunswick;  and,  after  baring  gone  through  the  ceremony 
of  marrying  her  Royal  Highness  by  proxy,  he  accompanied  her  to 
England.  His  published  'Diary'  relates  many  curious  particulan 
respecting  this  affair,  the  iMue  of  which  was  hardly  more  unhappy 
than  he  had  anticipated  that  in  all  probability  it  would  be;  but  his 
directions  left  him  no  discretionary,  power  whatever.  It  is  stated 
9iowever  that  he  was  never  forgiven  for  the  part  he  acted  by  the 
gprince,  "with  whom  until  then  he  had  been  on  terms  of  great  intimacy 
And  confidence." 

His  last  missioDS  were  those  on  which  he  was  sent  in  1796  and 


1797  to  Paris  and  lisle,  to  negociate  a  peace  with  the  French  republic^ 
and  which  were  attended  with  no  result.  He  was  then  attaokckl  by  a 
deafiMss  which,  in  his  own  opinion,  unfitted  him  for  being  again 
employed  on  any  foreign  ssrvioe  of  importanoe.  In  1800  ne  was 
created  Earl  of  Malmesbury  and  Viscount  Fitaharris.  He  died  at  hia 
house  in  Hill-street,  London,  on  the  20th  of  November  1820,  laaviag 
a  son,  who  succeeded  him  in  the  title,  and  three  daughters. 

Lord  Malmesbury  was  without  doubt  one  of  the  very  ablest  diplo- 
matists of  4us  time,  end  a  man  of  great  general  talent  Talleyrand 
said  of  him,  in  a  phrase  the  point  of  which  cannot  be  preserved  in  a 
translation,  **  Si  on  lui  laissait  le  dernier  mot,  il  avait  toujoun  raison." 
And  he  was  equally  noted  for  readiness  sind  spirit  in  his  ordinary 
conversation  ss  when  acting  in  his  diplomatic  capacity. 

A  very  favourable  impression  also  of  his  good  sense  and  general 
right-mindedness  is  made  by  his '  Diaries  and  Correspondence,'  which 
have  been  edited  by  his  grandson,  the  present  earl,  in  4  vols.  Svo^ 
Lond.,  1844,  and  which  besides  throw  much  valuable  illustimtioa 
upon  many  of  the  events  and  transactions  of  the  important  period  in 
which  it  was  his  fortune  to  live  and  act.  The  materials  of  the  present 
article  have  been  mostly  abstracted  from  the  Memoir  prefixed  to  that 
publication. 

*  MALMESBURY,  JAMEIS  HOWARD  HARRIS,  third  EARL  OF, 
grandson  of  the  preceding,  wss  bom  in  1807,  and  received  his  educa- 
tion at  Eton,  and  at  Oriel  College,  Oxford.  He  entered  public  life  in 
1841  as  member  for  Wilton,  but  the  death  of  his  father  almost  imme- 
diately translated  him  to  the  House  of  Lords.  He  had  not  been  either 
a  frequent  speaker  or  active  politician  when  the  Karl  of  Derby,  on  his 
accession  to  office  in  February  1852,  sppointed  him  {Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs.  In  this  capacity  he  showed  considerable  ability^ 
and  his  conciliatory  conduct  tended  much  to  confirm  the  alliance  with 
the  Emperor  of  the  French,  which  has  had  such  important  results  on 
European  policy,  and  more  especially  in  uniting  the  Western  powers 
against  Russian  aggression.  At  the  doss  of  the  late  war  with  RuaBia, 
Lord  Malmesbury  in  his  place  as  a  Peer  of  Parliament  severely  criti- 
cised the  peace  which  wss  concluded  at  Paris  in  March  1856  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Earl  of  Clarendon.  Lord  Malmesbury  is  favourably 
known  in  the  literary  world  as  the  editor  of  the  '  Diaries  imd  Officiid 
Correspondence '  of  his  grandfather,  the  fint  BarL 

MALONE,  EDMOND,  was  bom  at  Dublin  in  174L  His  father 
was  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pless  in  Ireland ;  and 
the  subject  of  this  notice,  baring  taken  a  degree  in  the  Universi^  of 
Dublin,  was  called  to  the  Irish  bar  in  1767.  Mr.  Malone  was  however 
devoted  to  literary  punuits;  and  an  independent  fortune  having 
devolved  upon  him,  he  took  up  his  residence  in  London,  and  became 
an  intimate  of  the  more  eminent  literary  men  of  that  day,  including 
Burke  and  Johnson.  He  subsequently  became  distinguished,  princt- 
pally  as  an  editor  of  Shakspere.  His  fint  publication,  connected  with 
this  his  favourite  subject,  was  that  of  a  '  Supplement '  to  Steevens's 
edition  of  1778,  in  2  vols.  This  contains  Shakspere 's  sonnets  and 
other  poems,  with  notes,  and  the  various  plays  which  by  general  con- 
sent have  been  rejected  from  his  works — we  mean  'Sir  Jphn  Oldcastle,' 
'Locrine,'  &c.  It  also  includes  'Perides,'  which  has  subsequently 
found  a  place  in  the  variomm  editions.  Malone  displayed  in  this 
work  many  quslities  which  in  some  degree  fitted  him  to  ba  an  editor 
cf  Shakspere's  undoubted  works,  and  in  1790  he  brought  out  an  edition 
of  his  own.  He  had  previously  contributed  some  notes  to  Steevens's 
edition  of  1785.  There  were  essential  differences  of  opinion  between 
Steevens  and  Malone^  which  would  have  rendered  their  co-operation 
perhaps  impossiblsu  Steevens  carried  his  disregard  of  the  authority 
of  the  texts  of  the  old  editions  to  an  extravagant  length ;  Malone,  on 
the  contrary,  had  a  proper  deference  for  that  authority.  Steevens, 
especially,  despised  the  text  of  the  fint  folio;  Malone,  in  a  much 
greater  degne,  respected  it :  Steevens  was  coarse  and  even  prurient 
in  his  editorial  remarks ;  Malone  was  cautious  and  inoffeoaive : 
Steevens  had  the  more  acuteness ;  Malone  the  greater  common  sense. 
As  it  was,  Malone  published  a  rival  edition,  and  Steevens  quarrelled 
with  him  for  ever.  In  Malone's  edition,  his  'History  of  tne Stage' 
was,  for  the  time  st  which  it  was  written,  a  remarkable  performance; 
and  his  '  Essay  on  the  Qenuineness  of  the  Three  Plays  of  Henry  YI.' 
displays  great  critical  sagacity  and  discrimination.  The  same  qualifi- 
cations which  he  exercised  as  an  editor  of  Shakspere  wen  equally 
exhibited  in  the  part  which  he  took  in  the  oont]x>ver8ies  as  to  the 
genuiueness.of  the  Rowley  poems,  and  the  Shaksperian  papen  published 
by  the  Irelands.  He  was  amongst  the  fint  to  proclaim  his  belief  that 
the  poems  attributed  to  Rowley  wen  the  production  of  Chatterton ; 
and  the  imposition  of  William  Henry  Inland  was  very  dearly  pointed 
out  by  him  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Lord  CharlemonL  This  tract 
contains  many  interesting  nsearohes  into  our  earlier  litenture,  and  is 
worth  nferring  to,  amidst  the  msss  of  nonsense  which  this  controversy 
called  forth.  ACalone  also  published  in  1797  the  posthumous  edition 
of  the  works  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  with  a  memoir,  he  being  one  of 
that  eminent  man's  executors.  The  nmainder  of  his  life  was  spent 
in  adding  to  his  notes  on  Shakspen,  and  pnparing  for  a  new  edition, 
which  he  did  not  live  to  complete.  He  died  May  the  25th,  1812, 
when  he  was  in  his  seventy-fint  year.  His  posthumous  edition  of 
Shakspere,  very  canfully  edited,  was  published  by  his  friend  Mr.  James 
Boswell,  in  1821,  in  21  vols. 

Of  Malone  it  is  not  perhaps  veiy  high  pnise  to  say,  that  he  was 
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without  doubt  the  boit  of  the  oommentoton  on  Shakapere.  He  ii^ 
compared  with  hia  predecesaon,  more  truatworthy  in  hia  aaaertiona, 
more  oautioua  in  hia  opiniona,  and  more  careful  to  interpret  what  he 
found  in  the  text  than  to  aubatitute  hia  own  oonjeoturea.  But  he 
belonged  to  an  age  when  the  merita  of  Shakapere  were  not  properly 
appreciated ;  and  he  ia,  like  the  reat  of  his  brethren,  oold  and  captioua. 
Ue  waa  of  a  critioal  lohool  whioh,  to  a  great  extent^  ia  fortunately 
extinct 

MALPIGHI,  MARCBLLUS,  waa  bom  near  Bologna  in  1628.  He 
atudied  medicine  in  that  univerBity,.and  in  1658  reoeived  hia  dootor'a 
degree.  Hia  chief  inatruetor  in  anatomy  wai  Maiaari,  at  whoae  houae 
he  teUa  ua  that  he  and  a  few  other  aeleot  atudenta  were  acouBtomed  to 
meet  in  prirate  to  diaaeot  and  diaousa  the  important  diaooveriea  of  the 
day.  In  1656  he  waa  appointed  profeisor  of  medicine  at  Bologna,  but 
aoon  after  resigned  on  being  invited  to  a  similar  office  in  the  University 
of  Piaa.  Here  he  formed  an  intimate  acquatntaneo  with  Borelli,  the 
profeeaor  of  mathematica  in  the  same  inatitution»  to  whom  he  often 
expreiaea  hia  gratitude  for  the  kindneaa  and  inatruotion  which  he 
received  from  him,  though  he  doubtleia  repaid  no  amall  part  of  hia 
obligationa  in  the  awriatance  whioh  he  gave  to  the  valuable  treatiae 
*  De  Motu  Animalium.'  Declining  health  obliged  Malpighi  to  return 
to  Bologna,  but  in  1666  he  went  to  Messina,  where  he  held  the  pro- 
feaaorship  of  medicine  for  four  years.  He  then  again  resided  near 
Bologna  till  1691,  when  he  waa  summoned  to  Rome,  and  appointed 
chief  phyaioian  and  chamberlain  to  Innocent  XIL  In  1694  he  died  of 
apoplexy. 

Malpighi  ia  now  chiefly  remembered  in  connection  with  hia  dia- 
ooveriea in  the  anatomy  of  the  akin  and  of  the  secreting  glanda.  He 
firat  deacribed  clearly  the  atructure  of  the  tongue,  showing  that  it  u 
at  once  a  muscular  and  a  aenaltive  organ ;  and  he  pointed  out  the  fine 
papill»  on  its  aurfaoe  aa  the  seat  of  aenaation.  Imagining  that  he 
could  perceive  a  atructure  in  the  akin  analogous  to  that  of  the 
aurfaoe  of  the  toogue,  he  examined  the  former  tlisue  In  aeveral 
animala,  and  at  length  aueoeeded  in  demonstrating  that  it  ia  every- 
where beset  with  delicate  conical  papUlas,  the  chief  organs  of  the 
touch.  In  the  coloured  portion  of  the  tongue  of  the  ox  be  had  firat 
discovered  the  rete  mucosum,  or,  aa  it  ia  often  called  in  his  honour, 
rete  Malpighii;  and  he  afterwards  ahowed  a  aimilar  membrane  on  the 
akin  of  the  negro.  He  proved,  aa  Riolan  had  before  done,  that  the 
colour  of  the  skin  depends  on  this  substance,  the  cutis  of  white  and 
of  ooloured  racea  being  always  of  the  same  roay  hue.  [Skin,  in 
Natural  Histobt  Division,  vol.  iii  ool.  83SL] 

On  the  subject  of  the  structure  of  secreting  gluids,  Malpighi  waa 
long  engaged  in  a  discussion  with  Ruysch,  maintaining  that  all  glanda 
oonaisted  of  ducta  terminating  in  minute  sacculi,  on  which  blood- 
vessels ramified  without  having  any  open  communication  with  them ; 
while  Ruyaoh  held  that  the  blood-veaMls  were  continued  directly  and 
with  open  orificea  into  the  ducts  of  the  glands.  The  point  waa  still 
debated  when  Muller*B  work, '  De  Qlandularum  Struoturft,'  proved  that 
Malpighi,  though  inooireot  in  aome  details,  was  perfeotiy  correct  in 
the  general  view  which  he  had  taken  of  this  atrueture. 

lialpighi  waa  the  firat  who  examined  the  circulation  with  the  micro- 
aoope.  He  publiahed  also  some  excellent  observationaon  the  chemioal 
and  other  charactera  of  the  blood ;  and  hia  worka  on  the  prooesa  of 
incubation,  and  on  the  atructure  and  physiology  of  plants,  though  now 
almost  foigotten,  must  have  been  very  important  additiona  to  the 
knowledge  of  hia  day. 

Several  editiona  were  published  both  of  hia  separate  treatises  and 
of  his  complete  works.  The  titles  of  the  most  important  are  :— 
'Anatomea  Plantarum Idea ;'  'De  Bombyce;'  'De  Formatione  Pulli 
inOvo;'  'De  Cerebro;'  'De  Lingu&;'  'De  extemo  Taot4s  Organo;' 
<De  Omento;'  'De  Structurft  Viscerum;*  <De  Pulmonibus;'  'De 
StructurA  Qlandularum  Conglobatarum.'  The  'Opera  Posthuma' 
were  edited  by  Petrus  Regis  of  Montpellier ;  they  consist  chiefly  of  a 
history  of  his  discoveries  and  controversies,  with  which  he  has  inter- 
woven hia  own  biography.  Several  of  Malpighi's  best  worka  were 
addresaed  to  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  of  whioh  he  waa  elected 
an  honorary  membw  in  1688,  and  waa  afterwards  a  constant 
oorreapondentb 

MALTHUS^  REY.  THOBIAS  ROBERT,  waa  bom  in  1766,  at  the 
Rookery,  a  small  but  beautiful  eatate  in  the  county  of  Surrey,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Quildford  and  Dorking.  His  fEkther,  Daniel  Malthua, 
waa  a  gentleman  of  good  family  and  independent  fortune,  attached  to 
a  countiy  life,  of  retured  habita,  and  devoted  to  literary  and  philosophio 
pursuits.  He  waa  the  author  of  several  worka,  publiahed  anonymoualy, 
which  met  with  considerable  success.  Thomaa  Robert  Malthua,  who 
was  his  second  son,  waa  never  sent  to  any  pubUc  achool  except  to  the 
academy  at  Warrington,  and  that  for  a  very  short  time.  Besides  the 
instruction  whioh  he  received  from  his  father,  he  was  for  some  time 
imder  the  private  tuition  of  Robert  Graves,  author  of  the  'Spiritual 
Quixote,'  whose  house  however  he  left  when  young,  and  waa  afterwards 
inatructed  by  Gilbert  Wakefield,  with  whom  he  remained  tUl  1784, 
when  he  was  admitted  of  Jesus  Collage,  Cambridge.  He  took  the 
degree  of  B.A.  in  1788,  and  that  of  MJL  in  1797,  when  he  waa  made  a 
Fellow  of  hia  college.  Having  taken  orders  about  the  same  time,  he 
undertook  the  care  of  a  small  pariah  in  Surrey,  near  hia  father's  house, 
but  he  ocoaaionally  redded  at  Cambridge,  in  order  to  pursue  hia 
favourite  course  of  tttudy  with  more  advantage. 


Mr.  Malthua,  about  the  year  1797,  wrote  a  pamphlet  called  'Hie 
Criaia,'  which  however  at  the  requeat  of  his  father  ho  did  not  publiah. 
It  waa  directed  against  the  government  of  Mr.  Pitt  in  general  aa  well  aa 
against  certain  apecific  measures  connected  with  the  poor  laws.  In  1798 
he  published  'An  Essay  on  the  Principle  of  Population,  as  it  affects  the 
future  Improvement  of  Society,  with  Remarks  on  the  Speculationa  of 
Mr.  Gbdwin,  M.  Gondorcet,  and  oUier  Writers.'  The  book  excited 
considerable  attention ;  but  finding  that  his  facts  and  illuatrations  were 
imperfect,  in  1799  he  went  abroad  in  search  of  materiak  to  eatabliah 
hia  theory  more  completely.  He  sailed  for  Hamburg  in  company  with 
three  other  members  of  his  colloge.  Dr.  Edward  Clarke,  Mr.  Cripps, 
and  Mr.  Otter.  In  Sweden  the  party  separated,  when  Dr.  Clarke  and 
Mr.  Crippa  proceeded  to  the  north,  and  Mr.  Malthua  and  Mr.  Otter 
journeyed  leiaurely  through  Sweden,  Norway,  Finland,  and  part  of 
Russia,  and  then  returned  to  England.  During  the  abort  peace  of  1802 
Mr.  Malthua  travelled  through  France  and  Switserland  with  some  of 
his  relations,  observing  whatever  waa  curious  in  nature  or  art,  but 
especially  examining  into  the  state  of  the  people,  and  collecting  mate- 
rials for  the  improvement  of  hia  work.  In  1803  he  published  a  new 
edition  of  his  'Essay  on  the  Principle  of  Population,'  with  the  omisaion 
of  the  controversial  parts,  but  much  enlarged  in  what  related  to  the 
general  aubject.  A  third  and  fourth  edition  appeared  a  few  years 
afterwards.  The  fifth  edition,  containing  aeveral  additional  chapters, 
waa  publiahed  in  1817.  The  sixth,  whioh  contained  few  alterations^ 
was  publiahed  in  1826. 

The  title  of  the  woxk  aa  it  at  present  stands  is  as  follows : — 'An 
Essay  on  the  Principle  of  Population,  or  a  View  of  ita  past  and  preaent 
Efieota  on  Human  Happiness,  with  an  Inquiry  into  our  prospects 
respecting  the  future  removal  or  mitigation  of  the  evila  which  it  oooa- 
sions/  The  following  is  a  brief  aummary  of  its  leading  principles : — 
Mr.  Malthus's  propositions  are^that  population,  when  unchecked,  goes 
on  doubling  itaelf  every  twenty-five  years^  or  increasea  in  a  geome- 
trical ratio;  while  the  means  of  subsistence,  under  the  most  favourable 
circumstances,  could  not  be  made  to  increaae  faater  than  in  an  arith- 
metical ratio.  That  is,  the  human  species  may  increaae  as  the  numbera 
1,  2,  4,  8, 16,  82;  while  the  increase  of  food  would  only  proceed  in  the 
following  ratio,  1,  2, 8,  4, 5,  6.  Thua  if  all  the  fertile  land  of  a  country 
ia  occupied,  the  yearly  increase  of  produce  must  depend  upon  improved 
means  of  cultivation ;  and  neither  science  nor  capital  applied  to  land 
could  create  an  increaaed  amount  of  produce  beyond  a  certain  limit. 
But  the  increaae  of  population  would  ever  go  on  with  unabated  vigour, 
if  food  could  be  obtained,  and  a  population  of  twenty  millions  would 
possess  as  much  the  inherent  power  of  doubling  itself  aa  a  population 
of  twenty  thousand.  Population  however  cannot  increase  beyond  the 
lowest  nourishment  capable  of  aupporting  life ;  and  therefore  the  diffi- 
culty of  obtaining  food  forma  the  primary  check  on  the  increase  of 
population,  although  it  doea  not  uaually  present  itaelf  as  the  immediate 
check,  but  operates  upon  mankind  in  the  varioua  forms  of  misery  or 
the  fear  of  miseiy.  The  immediate  check  may  be  either  preventive  or 
poaitive;  the  former  being  auoh  as  reason  and  reflection  impose,  and 
the  latter  conaiating  of  every  form  by  whidh  vice  and  misery  shorten 
human  life.  Thua  a  man  may  restrain  the  dictates  of  nature  which 
direct  him  to  an  early  attachment  for  one  woman,  from  the  fear  of 
being  unable  to  preserve  his  children  from  poverty,  or  of  not  having 
it  in  his  power  to  bestow  upon  them  the  same  advantagea  of  education 
which  he  had  himself  enjoyed.  Such  a  reatraint  may  be  practised  for 
a  temporary  period  or  through  life,  and  though  it  is  a  deduction  from 
the  sum  of  human  happiness,  the  evil  is  not  to  be  compared  in  extent 
with  that  whioh  resuita  from  the  positive  checks  to  population, 
namely,  unwholeaome  occupations,  severe  labour,  and  exposure  to  the 
seaaons,  extreme  poverty,  bad  nursing  of  childron,  excesses  of  all  kinds, 
the  whole  train  of  common  diseases  and  epidemics^  ware,  plagues,  and 
famines. 

The  preventive  and  the  positive  checks  which  form  the  obstacles  to 
the  increaae  of  population  aro  resolved  into,  1,  moral  reatraint ;  2,  vice; 
and  8,  misery.  Moral  ruiraixU  (considered  as  one  of  the  checks  to 
population  for  the  first  time  in  the  aecond  edition,  1803)  is  the  prudential 
reatraint  from  marriage^  with  a  conduct  atrictly  moral  during  the 
period  of  this  restraint.  Promiaououa  intercourse,  unnatural  passions^ 
violation  of  the  marriage  bed,  and  improper  arts  to  conceal  the  conae- 
quenoea  of  irregular  oonaections,  aro  included  under  the  head  of  Ftee. 
Those  poaitive  checka  which  appear  to  arise  unavoidably  from  the 
lawa  of  naturo  may  be  called  exclusively  Mitery,  Such  aro  the  checka 
which  ropreaa  the  superior  power  of  population,  and  keep  it  on  a  level 
with  the  means  of  subsistenoe. 

Perhaps  no  author  haa  been  moro  expoaed  to  vulgar  abnae  and 
misconception  than  was  Mr.  Malthua  on  account  of  this  work.  He  waa 
accused  of  hardnesa  of  heart,  and  npresented  aa  the  enemy  of  the 
poorer  classes,  whereas  no  man  waa  moro  benevolent  in  his  views;  and 
the  eameatness  with  which  he  engaged  in  his  work  '  On  Population' 
arose  from  bis  desiro  to  diminish  the  evils  of  poverty  to  their  lowe^ 

Cible  amount.'-  Hia  mind  waa  philosophic  practical,  and  sagacious; 
habita,  manners,  and  tastes,  simple  and  unaasuming;  hui  whole 
character  gentle  and  placid. 

-<  In  1 805  Mr.  Malthua  married  Harriet,  eldest  daughter  of  Mr.  Eokeraall, 
and  was  soon  afterwards  appointed  Professor  of  Modem  History  and 
Political  Economy  at  the  East  India  College  at  Haileybury,  in  HerU 
fordshiro,  which  situation  he  held  till  hia  death.    He  attended  to  hia 
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.^Mleaklonal  duti*^  preaolied  regulariy  in  his  turn  in  tlie  ooUegs  chapel, 
wad  eDJoyed  the  society  of  his  iuuily  and  frioDds.  Hit  was  takan  ill 
Buddemy,  vhea  apparently  in  strong  healtbt  whiU  on  a  Tiait  to  hii 
^Uier-in-Uw  Mr.  KckerealJ,  at  Bath,  where  he  died  Deoember  29, 1834. 
He  left  a  widow  and  a  son  and  daughter* 

When  a  boy,  and  while  at  Cambridga,  Maldiiis  displayed  a  gnat  love 
of  6ghting  for  fighting's  sake,  a  keen  perception  of  the  ludicrous,  much 
relish  for  wit  and  humour,  and  considerable  oomio  power  of  imitation; 
but  his  character  gradually  changed  :  he  retained  indeed  his  oheerful- 
ness  and  playfulness,  but  he  became  placid,  temperate^  patient,  and 
forbearing  under  the  obloquy  whioh  was  heaped  upon  him.  His 
manners  were  kind  and  gentle,  his  conversation  mild  but  earnest  and 
impressive,  his  deportment  gentlemanly.  In  politios  he  was  a  Whig 
and  a  decided  advocate  of  all  salutary  reforms,  but  strongly  attached 
to  the  institutions  of  his  country,  and  fearful  of  all  imperfectly  consi- 
dered changes  and  innovations. 

The  following  ia  a  list  of  his  works  in  the  order  in  whioh  they  were 
published : — 

1,  '  An  Essay  on  the  Principle  of  Population,  as  it  affects  the  future 
ImproTement  of  Society ;  with  Remarks  on  the  Speculations  of  Mr. 
Godwin,  M.  Condorcet,  and  other  Writers.'  Anonymous,  London,  8vo» 
1798.  2,  'An  Invefetigation  on  the  cause  of  the  preseot  high  Price  of 
ProvisioDS,  containing  an  Illustration  of  the  Nature  and  Limits  of 
Fair  Price  ia  Time  of  Scarcity,  and  its  Application  to  the  particular 
State  of  this  Country,'  8vo,  1800.  3,  'An  Essay  on  the  Principle  of 
Population;  or  a  View  of  its  past  and  prsaent  Effects  on  human 
Happiness;  with  an  Inquiry  into  our  Prospects  respecting  the  future 
Kemoval  or  Mitigation  of  the  Evils  which  it  occasions.'  New  edition, 
4to,  1803.  4,  'A  Letter  to  Samuel  Whitbread,  on  his  proposed  BiU 
for  the  Amendment  of  the  Poor  Laws,'  8vo,  1807.  5,  '  A  Letter  to 
Lord  Grenville,  occasioned  by  some  Observations  of  his  Lordship  on 
the  East  India  Company's  Establishment  for  the  Education  of  their 
CiTil  Servants,'  8vo,  1813.  6,  'Observations  on  the  Effects  of  the 
Corn  Laws,  and  of  a  Rise  or  Fall  in  the  Price  of  Corn  on  the  Agrieul- 
ture  and  general  Wealth  of  the  Country,'  8vo,  1814.  7,  'The  Qrounds 
of  an  Opinion  on  the  Policy  of  restricting  the  Importation  of  Foreign 
Com;'  intended  as  an  appendix  to  the  ' Obeervationa  on  the  Corn 
Laws,'  8vo,  1815.  8,  *An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Progress  of 
Bent,  and  the  Principles  by  which  it  is  regulated,'  8vo^  1815.  This, 
next  to  the  '  Essay  on  Population,'  is  Malthus's  most  ioiportaot  work, 
and  that  which  has  had  moat  influence  on  opinion.  9,  'Statements 
respecting  the  East  India  College,  with  an  Appeal  to  Facts  in  Refuta- 
tion of  the  Charges  lately  brought  against  it  by  the  Court  of  Proprietors,* 
8vo,  1817.  10,  'Principles  of  PoUtiaal  Economy*  considered  with  a 
View  to  their  Practical  Application,'  8vo,  1820.  11,  '  The  Measure  of 
Value  stated  and  illustrated;  withan  Applioation  of  it  to  the  Alteration 
of  the  Value  of  the  English  Cuneney  since  1790,'  8vo,  1823.  12, 
'Definitions  in  Political  Economy,  preoeded  by  an  Inquiry  into  the 
Rules  which  ought  to  guide  Political  Economists  in  the  Definition  and 
Use  of  their  Terms,'  8vo,  1827.  13,  '  A  Summaiy  View  of  the  Prin- 
ciple of  Population,'  1830.  (From  the  'Supplement  to  the  Encyolopttdia 
Britannica.') 

{Memoir  of  Malthui  by  Dr.  Otter*  late  Bishop  of  Chiohester,  prefixed 
to  the  'Principles  of  PoUtical  Economy.') 

MALUS^  ETIENNE  LOUIS,  a  distinguished  philosopher  and 
military  engineer,  was  born  at  Paris,  June  23rd  1775.  He  received 
his  first  lessons  under  the  eye^  of  his  father,  Anne  Louis  Mains  of 
Mitry;  and,  in  early  youth,  his  time  appears  to  have  been  nearly 
equally  divided  between  classical  and  mathematical  studies.  This 
judicious  combination  of  the  two  great  branches  of  education  had  the 
happiest  effect  in  expanding  the  mind  of  the  pupil.  His  memory 
was  very  retentive,  and  it  is  said  that,  even  near  the  close  of  his  life, 
he  could  repeat  several  passagea of  the  'Iliad'  of  considerable  length. 
His  early  taste  for  classics!  literature  is  shown  by  the  fi^t  that, 
when  seventeen  years  of  age,  hs  had  written  a  tragedy  entitled  *  The 
Death  of  Cato ; '  but  subscquentiy  his  studies  were  almost  exclusively 
of  a  scientific  character. 

At  the  time  that  the  tragedy  is  said  to  have  been  written,  young 
Halus  WS8,  after  a  strict  examination,  in  whioh  he  acquitted  himself 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  persons  in  authority,  admitted  as  a  pupil  in 
the  Ecole  du  Q^nie  Militaire,  it  being  the  intention  of  his  father  that 
he  should  enter  into  that  branch  of  the  public  service;  and  he  is  said 
to^  have  immediately  distinguished  himself  by  his  diligence  and  his 
scientific  talents.  From  some  cause  however  whioh  is  not  explained, 
but  probably  because  his  father,  who  held  the  post  of  Treasurer  of 
France,  bad  become  suspected  by  the  government  (the  great  revolu- 
tion having  commenced),  he  was  dismissed  from  the  Institution ;  and 
either  from  choice  or  compulsion,  he  entered  the  army  as  a  private 
Boldier.  He  was  for  a  short  time  employed  in  that  capacity,  with  the 
battalion  to  which  he  was  attached,  in  repairing  the  fortifications  of 
Dunkirk.  But  on  the  termination  of  the  reign  of  terror,  the  govern- 
fnent  having  decided  upon  the  formation  of  the  £cole  Polyteohnique, 
inquiry  was  made  for  a  certain  numbw  of  ybuog  men,  who,  having 
completed  the  usual  course  of  education,  might  be  the  first  to  receive 
Instruction  in  the  higher  branches  of  scienee;  aad  it  ia  recorded  to 
the  honour  of  M.  Le  P^,  the  commandant  of  the  engineers  at  Dun- 
liirk,  that,  knowing  the  great  talents  of  the  young  soldier,  he  withdrew 
him  immediately  from  the  ranks  and  sent  him  to  Paris  with  a 


Mcommendatton  to  the  celsbraited  Monga  Mains  was  Immidiataly 
admitted,  and  was  joined  in  a  class,  with  abont  twenty  other  persons 
to  attend  a  ooune  of  inetmctioa  in  matliematios,  physies,  and  eo^- 
neering.  During  three  years  he  pcoseeuted  his  studies  with  extra* 
ordinary  ardour,  and  distinguished  himself  by  hie  applicaUoas  of 
analysis  to  the  solutions  of  some  intricate  propositions;  he  is  said 
also  to  have  ocoasionallf  delivered  leotnrss  on  mathematical  subjects. 
It  is  added  that  he  then  commenced  those  researches  concerning  the 
ptbperties  of  light,  whieh  prapared  the  way  for  hie  subsequent  dis- 
ooveries  in  optica;  and  his  iliat.atep  in  this  bnlliant  earepr  conaiated 
in  investigating  the  path  of  a  ray  of  light  after  being  reflected  from 
or  refiaoted  into  a  medium  having  a  aurihise  of  any  form. 

Oa  quitting  the  £oole  Polyteohnique,  Malna  waa  for  a  time  employed 
as  a  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  military  sehool  at  Metz ;  but  the 
smallness  of  his  fortune,  his  family  having  suffered  great  losaee  daring 
the  revolution,  and  perhaps  an  inclination  in  favour  of  a  more  nctive 
life,  induced  him  to  abandon  the  project  whioh  he  at  one  time  enter- 
tained of  devoting  himself  entirely  to  the  soienees.  He  therefore 
entered  the  eorps  of  engineera  with  the  imnk  of  oaptaaa ;  and.  In  1797, 
he  was  sent  to  join  the  Army  of  the  Sambre  and  Mouse.  He  acoom- 
psnied  that  army  acrom  the  Rhine,  and  was  present  at  the  aetious  of 
CJkrati  and  Alteokirk. 

At  the  termination  of  the  campaign  Mains  went  to  Pkris,  and,  in 
the  following  year,  he  embarked  with  the  expedition  to  BSgypt  under 
Bonaparte.  He  was  engaged  in  the  battle  of  the  Pyramida  and  in  the 
affair  of  Cbebrees :  he  was  also  employed  as  an  engineer  at  the  ategas 
of  El  Arish  and  JaiEs;  and,  after  the  taking  of  the  latter  plae«,  he 
was  appointed  to  aoperintend  the  repair  of  its  fortifications.  While 
performing  this  duty  he  fell  ill  of  the  plague,  and  lay  for  acme  time 
in  the  military  hospital  whidi  he  had  asaisted  to  form :  he  reoovered 
however  with  littie  aid  from  medicine,  and  he  was  almoat  immediately 
sent  to  fortify  Damietta.  He  was  afterwards  engaged  in  the  action 
with  the  Turkish  forces  which  landed  at  Abookir ;  he  was  also  at  the 
batUe  of  HeUopoIis,  at  the  affair  of  Coraim,  and  at  the  aurrender  oi 
Cairo. 

When  the  Institute  was  founded  in  that  city,  he  was  appointed  cme 
of  its  members ;  and  in  the  first  volume  of  the  *  D4eade  Egyptienne ' 
tiiere  is  an  account  of  an  excursion  which  he  made  far  into  the  oountiy, 
with  his  discovery  of  a  branch  of  the  Nile  whioh  had  not  before  be«i 
noticed.  Malua  eontinued  in  Egypt  till  the  remaina  of  the  Frenoh 
army  capitulated,  when,  in  1801,  he  returned  to  his  native  country  in 
an  English  vessel.  Exhausted  by  the  arduous  aervicea  in  which  he  had 
been  engaged,  and  with  his  health  nearly  ruined,  he  yet  performed 
the  duties  of  an  officer  of  engineers,  having,  in  1804,  been  appointed 
by  the  government  to  superintend  the  oonstmetion  of  the  works  whieh 
were  being  added  to  the  fortiflcations  of  Antwerp.  He  had  then  the 
title  of  sob-director  of  fortifications,  and  he  was  made  a  member  of 
the  Legion  of  Honour.  Five  years  afterwards  he  waa  appointed 
superintendent  of  barracks  in  the  department  of  the  Seine ;  and  in  the 
following  year,  1810,  he  waa  made  a  member  of  the  Committee  of 
Fortifications  and  Lieutenant^Colonel  of  Engineera. 

Almost  immediately  on  hit  return  to  France,  Malua  manted  a 
daughter  of  Kpeh,  the  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Qiessen,  to 
whom  he  became  attached  before  his  departure  for  Egypt;  and, 
during  the  reat  of  his  life,  all  the  time  he  oould  apare  from  his  pro- 
fessional avocations  was  spent  in  the  cultivation  of  the  aeieneee,  par- 
ticularly in  the  continuation  of  those  optical  inveatigations  whioh  he 
had  commenced  at  the  lloole  Polyteohnique.  His  first  published 
work  was  entitied  '  Traits  d'Optique,'  in  which  he  treated  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  reflection  and  refraction  of  light  as  they  were  then  known ; 
and  he  partieularly  distmgulshed  himself  by  his  experiments  and 
researches  oonoeming  the  reflection  of  light  in  transparent  media.  It 
was  known  that  when  a  pencil  of  light  has  entered  into  glass  at  a 
considerable  angle  of  incidence,  the  intenwl  reflection  takes  place 
either  before  it  arrives  at  the  posterior  surfaee,  or  at  a  certain 
distanee  from  that  surfaoe  on  the  exterior ;  but  it  had  been  found 
impossible  to  determine,  though  an  inequality  in  the  angles  ol 
reflection  in  the  two  oases  was  manifest,  to  whieh  of  the  oaaee  either 
of  the  observed  reflections  should  be  referred.  Malus.  overoame  this 
difficulty  by  applying  sueoessively  to  the  surface  an  opaqne  medium, 
which,  by  preventing  the  reflection  of  the  emergent  raya,  proved  that 
the  observed  reflection  had  taken  place  within  the  glaas,  and  a  trane* 
parent  medium,  which,  by  permitting  the  rays  to  pass  quite  thzt^ngh 
the  glass,  afforded  a  reflection  from  the  exterior  of  the  latter. 

The  subject  of  double  refraotion  in  crystala  was  very  imperfectly 
known,  when,  in  1808,  the  Institute  of  France  offered  a  premium  for 
the  best  M6nM>ire  on  the  subjeot;  and  Malus  immedktely  entered 
with  ardour  into  this  field  of  research.  It  waa  while  proaeouting  his 
experiments  that  there  occurred  to  him  one  of  thoes  fortunate  aooi* 
dents  which  only  men  of  genius  have  tho  power  of  rendering  available 
as  steps  to  great  discoveries.  He  then  resided  at  Paris,  and,  hi^ipen* 
ing  one  day  to  direct  a  prism  of  crystal  which  he  held  in  hia  head  to 
one  of  the  windows  of  the  Lnxembonrg  palace,  on  which  there  was 
a  brilliant  light  produoed  by  the  reflected  rays  of  the  wetting  svn,  he 
waa  surprised  to  find  that,  while  turning  the  crystal  round,  one  of  the 
images  produced  by  the  double  refraction  in  it  varied  in  intensity,  and 
alternately  appeared  and  dimppeared.  Aa  anoh  phenomena  had  not 
been  observcKl  when  the  prism  was  directed  to  any  other  bright  object. 
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as  the  flame  of  a  candle,  Malua  waa  for  a  time  at  a  Iosr  to  divine  the 
cause ;  but  after  making  eeveral  observations  on  the  light  from  the 
same  windows,  he  ascertained  that  the  effect  was  produced  only  when 
it  fell  on  them  at  a  particular  angle  of  incidence,  which  he  determined 
from  the  known  position  of  the  sun  with  respect  to  the  surface  of  the 
building. 

In  the  prosecution  of  the  researches  to  which  this  interesting  dis- 
covery gave  rise,  Mains  found  that  when  a  pencil  of  light  is  reflected 
from  unquicksilvered  glass  at  an  angle  of  incidence  equal  to  54**  35', 
or  from  the  surface  of  water  at  an  angle  equal  to  52**  44',  the  reflected 
light  possessed  the  same  properties  as  were  exhibited  by  one  of  the 
pencils  produced  by  double  refractiou  in  a  crystal.  He  observed  also 
that  when  the  pencil  reflected  from  a  transparent  medium,  at  a  certain 
anule  of  incidence,  is  made  to  fall  on  another  such  medium  at  a  certain 
angle  of  incidence ;  if  the  plane  of  the  second  reflection  is  coincident 
with  the  plane  of  the  first,  the  light  is  reflected  as  usual ;  but  if  the 
planes  are  at  right  angles  to  one  another,  no  rejection  takes  place  at 
the  second  surface,  the  pencils  of  light  being  wholly  refracted. 

To  the  effect  produced  on  lii^ht  so  reflected,  Malus  gave  the  name 
of  polarii>ation ;  conceiving  that  the  particles  of  light  have  poles  or 
axes,  and  that,  on  entering  the  doubly  refracting  crystal,  those  which 
form  one  of  the  pencils  may  arrange  thenoselves  so  as  to  be  capable  of 
being  transmitted  through  it,  while  those  which  should  have  formed 
the  other  ray  may  have  such  dispositions  as  prevent  the  passage,  in 
certain  directions,  from  being  eflfected. 

These  phenomena  may  be  said  to  have  laid  the  foundation  of  a  new 
branch  of  physical  optics ;  and  aa  account  of  them  is  given  in  the 
'  M  ^moires  de  la  Sooi^td  d'Arcueil,'  as  well  as  in  the  'M^moires'of 
the  French  Institute.  Of  tbii  learned  body  Malus  was  immediately 
elected  a  member;  and,  in  1811,  though,  on  account  of  the  war,  there 
was  scarcely  any  intercourse  between  Qreat  Britain  and  France,  the 
Uuyal  Society  of  London  awarded  him  the  Rumford  medal;  thus 
performing  a  noble  act  of  homage  to  scientific  merit  in  the  person  of 
a  foreigner,  and  one  who  caiiied  arms  among  the  enemies  of  the 
country. 

In  1810  Malus  published  at  Paris  his  'Th^orie  de  la  Double  Refrac- 
tion de  la  Lumilres  dans  lee  Substances  cristallis^ ; '  and  in  the 
following  year  he  presented  two  papers  to  the  Institute  on  some 
remarkable  phenomena  of  polarised  light.  In  the  first  of  these  it  is 
shown  that  when  a  pencil,  after  being  polarised  by  reflectiou,  falls  on 
glass,  part  of  it  is  reflected  and  part  transmitted ;  the  reflected  part 
is  wholly  polarised  in  one  direction,  while  the  transmitted  part  consists 
of  two  portions,  in  one  of  which  the  particles  preserve  the  character 
of  direct  light,  and  in  the  other  the  light  is  polarised  in  »  direction 
contrary  to  that  of  the  reflected  pencU :  it  is  added  that  the  portion 
which  has  the  character  of  direct  light  diminishes  gradually  by 
transmission  through  several  plates  of  glass  successively;  and  at 
length  the  whole  of  the  transmitted  ray  becomes  polarised  in  a 
direction  contrary  to  that  of  the  reflected  penciL  In  the  second 
paper  it  is  shown  that  all  polished  bodies,  opaque  and  trans- 
parent^ polarise  light  by  reflection;  and  that,  in  different  bodies, 
the  polarisation  takes  place  with  diflierent  angles  of  incidence. 
Polished  metals  however  resisted  for  a  time  the  efibrts  of  Malus  to 
produce  the  phenomena  of  polarised  light ;  but,  at  length,  by  a  par- 
ticular disposition  of  the  reflecting  surface,  he  succeeded  in  exhibiting 
them :  he  discoTered  that  the  pencils  reflected  from  polished  metals 
are  polarised  in  opposite  directions,  while  those  which  are  reflected 
from  transparent  bodies  are  polarised  in  one  direction  only.  Ho  ob- 
served the  modifications  which  parts  of  oiganised  bodies,  whether 
animal  or  vegetable,  produce  on  light  whjsn  ^j  are  thin  enough  to 
transmit  the  polarised  pencil  through  them;  and  he  noticed  the 
coloured  and  multiplied  images  which  are  sometimes  seen  in  Iceland 
spar.  He  ascribed  these  images  to  the  effects  of  fissures  parallel  to 
the  longer  diagonal  of  the  crystal  rhomboid;  but  Sir  David  Brewster 
has  siuce  ascertained  that  they  arise  from  veins  which  act  upon  the 
transmitted  light  at  both  of  their  surfaces. 

During  the  short  remainder  of  his  life^  Mains  oontinued  his  scien- 
tific researches  amidst  all  the  duties  which  his  post  as  a  member  of 
the  Committee  of  Fortificatiocs  required.  He  was  chosen  Examiner 
in  Physics  and  Descriptive  Oeometry  at  the  £oole  Poly  technique ; 
and  though  his  health  was  fast  declining,  he  neglected  no  occasion  of 
performing  the  functions  of  that  office.  He  was  on  the  point  of  being 
made  Director  of  the  Studies  in  that  Institution  when  he  was  removed 
by  death  from  the  scene  of  his  useful  labours. 

He  died  in  Paris,  February  23rd,  1812,  in  the  thirty-seventh  year  of 
his  age;  and  hii  wife  who,  ever  sinoe  their  union,  had  alleviated  his 
labours  by  her  attentions,  and  watched  him  in  his  last  days  with 
aflfectionate  solicitude,  survived  him  but  two  years. 

Malus  enjoyed  the  esteem  of  the  public  for  the  qualities  of  his  mind, 
and  WIS  beloved  by  all  who  knew  bim  for  the  benevolence  of  his 
character. 

<£%<  de  MaUu,  by  Delambre;  Biographie  VmvendU) 

MALVOISINE,  WILLIAM  DEL    [Mawuoibiiis.] 

MAMUN,  AfiUL  ABBAS  ABDALLAH,  the  setenth  Abbaside 
caliph,  was  bom  at  Baghdad  in  786.  He  was  entrusted,  during  the  Ufa 
of  bis  father,  the  celebrated  Harun  al  Raschid,  with  the  govetnment 
of  Khoraisan ;  but  on  the  death  of  Al  Kaschid  in  808,  and  the  suc- 
cession of  his  brother  Amin,  Mamun  was  deprived  of  this  government, 


and  commanded  to  repair  to  Baghdad.  But  as  such  a  step  would 
doubtless  have  been  followed  by  his  death,  Mamun  disobeyed  the 
orders  of  the  caliph,  and  proclaimed  war  against  him.  The  oontes^ 
was  carried  on  tul  818,  when  Baghdad  was  taken  by  Tfaaher  and 
Harthemah,  the  generals  of  Mamun,  and  Amin  put  to  death. 

The  early  part  of  Mamun's  reign  was  greatly  disturbed  by  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  descendants  of  Ali,  the  cousin  of  Mohammed.  [All] 
Mamun,  in  order  to  restore  peace  to  his  empire,  named  one  of  the 
princes  of  the  house  of  Ali  as  his  successor,  and  commanded  that  the 
black  colour,  which  distinguished  the  Abbasides,  should  be  discon- 
tinued at  the  court,  and  replaced  by  the  green,  which  was  worn  by 
the  descendants  of  the  prophet.  Thia  step  however  occasioned  a  revo- 
lution in  the  government;  the  Abbasides  rose  against  their  caliph  and 
proclaimed  in  his  stead  Ibrahim,  the  son  of  Mahadi.  After  the  end 
of  two  years,  Mamun  obtained  the  caliphate  again,  and,  taught  by 
experience,  restored  the  black  colour  of  the  Abbasides,  and  named 
his  brother  as  his  successor.  The  partisans  of  the  Alides  again 
rebelled  against  Mamun,  but  were  unable  to  obtain  any  advantages 
over  him.  In  addition  to  the»e  wars  Mamun  was  also  engaged,  during 
part  of  his  reign,  bv  the  revolt  of  the  son  of  Harthemah  in  Armenia, 
and  by  that  of  Thaher  in  Persia. 

In  830  Mamun  engaged  in  a  war  with  Theophilus,  the  emperor  of 
Constantioople,  which  is  said  to  have  arisen  from  the  refusal  of  the 
emperor  to  allow  Leon,  a  celebrated  teacher  at  Constantinople,  to 
repair  to  Baghdad,  whither  he  had  been  invited  by  the  caliph.  The 
war  wa?  carried  on,  principally  in  Cilioia,  during  three  successlvd 
campaigns;  at  the  close  of  which  Mamun  died  in  the  vicinity  of 
Tarsus  in  833,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Motasem. 

Although  the  reign  of  Mamun  was  disturbed  by  so  many  wars  and 
intestine  commotions,  yet  science  and  literature  were  more  extensively 
cultivated  than  under  any  preceding  caliph.  Mamun  was  a  munificent 
patron  of  literature ;  he  founded  colleges  and  libraries  in  the  principal 
towns  of  his  dominions,  and  invited  to  hi?  court  not  only  Greek  and 
Syriao,  but  also  Hindu  philosophers  and  mathematicians.  Many  of 
the  most  celebrated  Greek  and  Hindu  works  were  translated  into 
Arabic  by  his  command ;  and  among  other  works  written  during  this 
time,  we  may  mention  an  'Elementary  Treatise  on  Algebra,*  by 
Mohammed  ben  Musa,  which  was  published  with  a  translation  by  the 
late  Dr.  Rosen.    [Abbasides.] 

MANASSEH,  King  of  Judah,  was  the  son  of  Hesekiah,  whom  he 
succeeded  in  B.c.  69(5,  when  only  twelve  years  of  age.  He  abandoned 
the  faith  of  his  father,  and  became  a  zealous  id<^ter,  setting  up  an 
idol  in  the  Temple,  and  causing  his  children  to  pass  through  fire  as  a 
mark  of  their  consecration  to  Baal.  He  is  said  to  have  practised 
witchcraft,  and  gathered  wizards  around  him.  Prophets  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  recall  king  and  people  from  their  vile  practices,  and 
"  innocent  blood  filled  Jdrusalem  from  one  end  to  the  other."  After  a 
long  continuance  in  this  course,  £sar-haddon,  the  king  of  Assyria, 
invaded  Judah,  captured  Jerusalem,  and  carried  Manaeseh  in  chains  to 
Babylon,  where  he  endured  a  long  captivity.  In  his  seclusion  ho 
repented  of  his  sins,  humbled  himself,  aud  prayed  to  God  for  deliverw 
ance.  His  prayer  is  said,  in  2  Chronicles zxxiii.  19,  to  be  "written among 
the  sayings  of  the  seers ; "  and  a  prayer  exists,  translated  from  the 
Greek,  which  is  given  at  the  end  of  Chronicles,  in  the  edition  of  th« 
Bible  by  Christopher  Barker  in  1589,  and  is  now  printed  in  the 
Apocrypha.  Esar-haddon  at  length  released  his  captive,  and  restored 
him  to  his  kingdom,  but  rendered  him  tributary.  Manasseh  had 
become  wiser  from  affliction;  as  Father  Southwell,  the  Jesuit,  has 
expressed  it  in  his  poems — 

'*  King  Mansssee,  soak  In  depth  of  sin. 
With  plaints  and  tears  reeover'd  grace  aad  crown." 

On  his  return  to  his  kingdom  he  restored  the  worship  of  the  true  God» 
repaired  the  altars,  rebuilt  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  and  garrisoned  aU 
his  '  fenced  cities.'  He  was  unable  however  to  reclaim  his  people, 
many  of  whom  had  been  durried  away  with  himself  by  Esar-haddon. 
and  their  places  filled  by  Assyrians.  He  died  in  B.O.  641,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Amon.  It  may  be  noticed  that  Manaaseh  is  the 
only  one  of  the  kings  of  Judah  or  Israel  that  bore  the  name  of  the 
founder  of  a  tribe,  and  none  bore  that  of  any  of  the  old  patriarchs. 

MANBY,  CAPTAIN  GKOHGE  WILLIAM,  the  author  of  several 
inventions  applied  to  the  saving  of  life  in  shipwreck,  was  born  at 
Hilgay  in  Norfolk,  on  November  28th,  1765,  and  died  at  his  residence 
Pedestal  House,  Southtown,  near  Great  Yarmouth,  on  November  18, 
1854,  thus  having  nearly  completed  his  eighty-nintn  year.  He  adopted 
the  military  profession,  but  appeara  to  have  retired  from  any  aetiv* 
duty  after  he  had  attained  the  rank  of  captain  in  1803,  when  however 
he  was  appointed  barrack-master  at  Great  Yarmouth.  Here  in 
February  lb07  occurred  the  loss  of  the  Snipe  gun-brig,  when  he  saw 
sixty-seven  penons  drowned  within  a  few  yards  of  the  beach ;  and, 
in  Uie  same  gale,  so  many  other  disastera  occurred  that  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-seven  dead  bodies  were  cast  upon  a  line  of  eoast  of 
about  thirty  miles  in  extent  Such  calamities  induced  him  to  devis* 
means  of  assistance  by  throwing  a  line  over  the  vessel  This  was  at 
first  proposed  to  be  done  by  a  balista ;  but  a  successful  experiment 
with  a  small  mortar,  when  he  threw  a  line  over  a  church  led 
him  to  prefer  the  use  of  gunpowder.  The  great  difficulty  to  bo 
overcome  was  as  to  the  connection  of  the  shot  with  the  rope.    Chains 
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broke  on  the  dUcbazge.  At  lengtb,  after  repeated  trials,  etout  slrips 
of  raw  bide  cloeely  plaited,  were  found  to  answer,  and  on  tbe  12tb  of 
February  1808,  wben  tbe  crew  of  tbe  brig  Elizabetb  were  in  imminent 
danger,  about  one  bundred  and  fifty  yards  from  tbe  beadi,  baving 
lasbed  tbemseWes  to  tbe  rigging  witb  tbe  sea  breaking  oyer  tbem,  and 
in  wbat  would  bave  been  a  bopeless  position,  Captain  Manby  tbrew  a 
line  oyer  tbe  Teste],  a  boat  was  bauled  ofif  by  it,  and  tbe  crew  of  seyen 
men  were  brougbt  to  land.  In  the  same  severe  winter  Captain  Manby 
rescued  the  crews  of  several  Tessels  by  similar  means.  la  1810  bis  ser- 
vices were  brougbt  before  tbe  House  of  Commons.  A  committee  was 
then  appointed  on  tbe  subject  of  saving  of  life  in  shipwreck.  Tbe  merits 
of  previous  inventions  for  tbe  same  object  were  brougbt  before  that 
committee,  especially  by  tbe  friends  of  Lieutenant  Bell  of  tbe  Royal 
Artillery,  who  in  1792  bad  commuoicated  to  tbeSociety  of  Arts  a  plan 
for  throwing  a  rope  from  a  mortar  from  tbe  vessel  itself,  and  to  whom 
50  guineas  bad  been  awarded  after  some  experiments  at  Woolwich. 
That  plan  however  would  have  been  obviously  very  difficult  of  appli- 
cation in  tbe  OEtae  of  a  vessel  in  a  raging  sea.  Captain  Manby  having 
been  reported  of  with  high  approv^  by  tbe  Committee,  reoeived  a 
pecuniary  recompense  from  the  Exchequer,  and  was  employed  to 
report  upon  the  dangerous  parts  of  tiie  coast  from  Yarmouth  to  the 
Frith  of  Forth.  He  advised  that  mortars,  constructed  on  his  prin- 
ciple, should  be  stationed  at  various  points;  in  1814  the  House  of 
Commons  addressed  the  Prince  Regent  on  tbe  subject ;  and  within  two 
years  afterwards  fifty-nine  statioos  were  provided  with  tbe  requisite 
apparatus.  Tbe  attention  which  was  thus  given  to  tbe  subject  of  tbe 
preservation  of  life  in  cases  of  shipwreck,  was  further  expressed 
through  auociatioDS  which  were  formed  throughout  tbe  coiutry 
chiefly  by  Captain  Manby's  exertions.  He  also  contrived  means  of 
obtaining  a  sight  of  a  vessel  on  a  dark  night,  by  tbe  use  of  a  descrip- 
tion of  firework  throwing  stars  to  bum  at  a  certain  height ;  and  be 
suggested  tbe  use  of  shells,  filled  witb  a  burning  composition,  to  allow 
tbe  crew  to  discover  the  flight  of  tbe  rope.  He  also  devised  an  im- 
provement in  the  manufacture  of  ropes  to  prevent  mildew  and  rot, 


test  the  efficacy  of  a  new  form  of  harpoon  which  he  bad  invented. 
For  his  various  inventions,  which  were  the  means  of  saving^  upwards 
of  a  thousand  lives,  be  received  at  various  times  70002.  from  tbe 
British  nation,  and  the  thanks  of  the  chief  sovereigns  of  Europe. 

MANDEYILLE,  BERNARD  DE,  was  bom  at  Dort,  in  Holland, 
somewhere  about  the  year  1670.  He  was  brougbt  up  to  tbe  profession 
of  medicine,  and  completed  bis  studies  and  took  tbe  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Medicine  in  Holland.  He  afterwards  came  over  to  England  to 
practise  bis  profession  in  London.  H»  does  not  appear  to  have  had 
much  success  as  a  physician ;  but  his  writings  sssisted  him  in  procu- 
ring the  means  of  subsistence^  while  they  also  gained  for  him  consider- 
able  notoriety.  His  first  work  was  '  The  Virgin  Unmasked,  or  Female 
Dialogues  betwixt  an  elderly  maiden  Lady  and  her  Niece  on  several 
diverting  Discourses  on  Love,  Marriage,  Memoirs,  and  Morals,'  fta,  and 
was  published  in  17P9.  This  is  a  work  on  a  coarse  subject,  written  in 
a  coarse  style.  In  1714  Mandeville  published  a  short  poem,  called 
'  The  Grumbling  Hive,  or  Knaves  turned  Honest,'  to  which  he  after- 
wards added  long  expknatory  notes,  and  then  publisbed  tbe  whole 
nnder  tbe  new  title  of  '  The  Fable  of  tbe  Bees.'  This  work,  which  is 
of  an  altogether  superior  character  to  the  'Virgin  Unmasked,'  and 
which,  however  erroneous  may  be  its  views  of  monds  and  of  society, 
is  written  in  a  proper  style,  and  bears  aU  tbe  marks  of  an  honest  and 
sincere  inquiry  on  an  important  subject,  exposed  its  author  to  much 
obloquy,  and,  besides  meeting  with  many  answers  and  attacks,  was 
denounced  as  injurious  to  morality  in  a  presentment  of  the  Middlesex 
grand-jury,  in  July  1728.  It  would  appear  that  some  of  the  hostility 
against  tms  work,  and  against  Mandeville  generally,  is  to  be  traced  to 
another  publication,  recommending  the  public  licensing  of  stews,  the 
matter  and  manner  of  which  are  certainly  exceptionable,  though  it 
must  at  the  same  time  be  stated  that  Mandeville  earnestly  and  with 
seeming  sincerity  recommends  bis  plan  as  a  means  of  diminishing 
immorality,  i|id  that  he  endeavoured,  so  far  as  lay  in  bis  power,  by 
affixing  a  high  prioe  and  in  other  ways,  to  prevent  the  work  from 
having  a  general  circulation.  Mandeville  wrote  also  at  this  time  in  a 
paper  called  the  <  London  Journal,'  which  shared  with  tbe  '  f^ble  of  the 
Beea'  the  oensure  of  the  Middlesex  grand-jury.  He  subsequently 
publisbed  a  second  part  of  the  '  Fabln  of  the  Bees,'  and  several  other 
works,  among  which  are  two,  entitled  *  fVee  Thoughts  on  Religion, 
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Johnson,' 

was  partly  supported  by  a  pension  from  some  Dutch  merchants,  and 
that  be  was  much  patronised  by  tbe  first  Earl  of  Macclesfield,  at  whose 
table  be  was  a  frequent  guest  He  died  on  tbe  21st  of  January  1788, 
in  bis  sixty-thud  year. 

The -Fable of  the  Bees,  or  Private  Vices  PubUc  Benefits,'  may  be 
fiewed  in  two  ways>  as  a  satire  on  men  and  as  a  theory  of  society 
and  national  prosperity.  So  far  as  it  is  a  satire,  it  is  sufficiently  just 
and  pleasant;  but  viewed  in  its  more  ambitious  character  of  a  theory 
of  society,  it  is  altogether  worthless.  It  is  Mandeville's  object  to  show 
toat  national  greatness  depends  on  the  prevalence  of  fraud  and  luxury ; 


and  for  this  purpose  he  supposes  a  "vast  hive  of  bees,'*  posAessint:  in 
all  respects  institutions  siuiilar  to  those  of  men ;  be  details  the  various 
frauds,  similar  to  those  among  men,  practised  by  bees  one  upon  another 
in  various  professions ;  he  shows  how  the  wealth  accumulated  by  means 
of  these  frauds  is  turned,  through  luxurious  habits,  to  the  good  of 
others,  who  sgain  practise  their  frauds  upon  tbe  wealthy ;  and,  having 
already  assumed  that  wealth  cannot  be  gotten  without  fraud  and  cannot 
exist  without  luxury,  he  assumes  further  that  wealth  is  tbe  only  cause 
and  criterion  of  national  greatness.  His  hive  of  bees  having  thus 
become  wealthy  and  greats  be  afterwards  supposes  a  mutual  jealousy 
of  frauds  to  arise,  and  fraud  to  be  by  common  oonsent  dismissed ;  and 
he  again  sasumes  that  wealth  and  luxury  immediately  disappear,  and 
that  the  greatness  of  the  society  is  gone.  It  is  needless  to  point  out 
inconsistencies  and  errors,  such  for  instance  as  the  absenoe  of  all  dis- 
tinction between  luxury  and  vice,  wben  the  whole  theory  rests  upon 
obviously  false  assumption ;  and  tbe  long  diuerUtions  appended  to  tbe 
fable,  however  amusing  and  full  of  valuable  remarks,  oontain  no 
attempts  to  establish  by  proof  tbe  fundamental  pointe  of  the  theory. 

In  an  *  Enquiry  into  uie  Origin  of  Moral  Distinotions,'  contained' in 
the  '  Fable  of  the  Bees,'  Mandeville  contends  that  virtue  and  vice,  and 
the  feelings  of  moral  approbation  and  disapprobation,  have  been 
created  in  men  by  their  several  governments,  for  tbe  purpose  of  main- 
taining society  and  preserving  their  owp  power.  Incredible  as  it 
seems  that  such  a  proposition  as  this  should  be  seriously  put  forth, 
it  is  yet  more  so  that  it  should  come  from  one  whose  professed  object 
was,  however  strange  tbe  way  in  which  he  set  about  it,  to  promote  good 
morals;  for  there  is  nothing  in  Mandeville's  writings  to  warrant  the 
belief  tiiat  be  sought  to  encourage  vice. 

MANDEVILLE,  SIR  JOHN  DE,  was  bora  at  St.  Albans,  about 
the  year  1300.  He  was  descended  from  a  family  of  distinction,  and 
appears  to  have  received  a  better  education  than  was  usual  in  those 
times.  He  studied  mathematics,  theology,  and  medicine,  and  for  some 
years  pursued  the  last  as  a  profession.  In  1827  he  left  England,  passed 
through  France,  and  proceeded  to  Palestine,  where  he  joined  tbe  army 
of  the  infidda.  He  afterwards  served  in  Eigypt  under  the  Sultan,  and 
in  Southern  Chini^  under  the  kban  of  Cathay.  He  resided  for  three 
years  at  tbe  city  of  Peking,  then  called  Cambalu,  and  appean  to  have 
travelled  over  a  large  part  of  AmtL  After  an  absenoe  of  about  thirty- 
three  yean,  be  retumed  to  England,  and  wrote  a  narrative  of  his 
travel!^  which  he  dedicated  to  Edward  IIL  He  died  on  the  17th  of 
November  1872,  at  Li^ge,  where  he  was  buried. 

His  work  contained  details  more  ample  and  minute  than  any  which 
bad  previously  appeared  oonoeming  Palestine,  Egypt,  and  parte  of  India 
and  China,  and  must  for  some  centuries  have  been  an  extremely  interest- 
ing work.  To  render  it  more  amusing,  be  seems  to  have  borrowed 
unscropulously  from  previous  writers ;  he  inserted  parte  of  such  chro- 
nicles as  were  then  in  existence,  and  introduced  romantio  tales  of 
knight-emntiy,  miraculous  legends,  monsters^  gitnts,  and  devils. 
Probably  some  of  the  most  absurd  psrta  of  tbe  work  have  been  added 
or  improved  upon  by  the  contemporary  copyistsi 

His  reputation  as  a  traveller  was  very  high  in  bis  own  aga.  Beeides 
a  Latin  version  of  bis  work,  translations  of  it  appeared  in  aU  the 
principal  languages  of  Europe— in  Italian,  French,  Spanish,  and  Gor- 
man. A  manuscript  of  Sir  John  Mandeville's  travels,  whidi  belongs 
te  the  age  of  the  author,  is  in  tbe  Cottonian  Collection  in  the  BritiSi 
Museum  (Titus,  C.  xvL).  Tbe  first  English  edition  was  printed  by 
Winkyn  de  Worde,  at  Westminster,  8vo.,  1499 :  '  A  lyteU  Treatise  or 
Booke,  named  John  Maodevyll,  Knybt,  bom  in  EngUnde,  in  the  towne 
of  Saynt  Abone,  and  speaketh  of  the  wayes  of  the  Holy  Lande  towards 
Jherusalem,  and  of  Marvyles  of  Tnde  and  other  dyverse  Countries.' 
The  best  EngUsb  edition  is  perhaps  that  of  London,  1725,  8vo,  but 
there  are  two  or  three  more  recent  editions :  '  The  Voiage  and  Tnvailo 
of  Sir  John  Mandeville,'  fte.  Perhaps  the  first  printed  edition  was 
that  of  Pietro  de  Coraero,  4to,  Milan,  1480:  'Tractate  delle  piu 
maravigUose  Cosse  e  piu  notabili  che  si  trovano  in  le  parte  del  monde 
vedute  .  .  del  Cavaler  Johanne  da  Mandavilla.' 

MANETHO,  a  celebrated  Egyptian  writer,  a  native  of  DiospoUs, 
who  is  said  to  have  lived  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphns  at 
Mende,  or  Heliopolis,  and  to  have  been  a  man  of  great  learning  and 
wisdom,  (^lian,  '  De  Animal,'  x.  16.)  He  belonged  to  the  priest 
csste^  and  was  himself  a  priest,  snd  interpreter  or  recorder  of  religioua 
usages,  and  of  the  religious  and  probably  also  historical  writings.  It 
appean  probable  however  that  there  were  more  than  one  individual 
of  this  name,  and  it  is  therefore  doubtful  whether  all  the  works  which 
were  attributed  by  ancient  writers  to  Manetho  were  in  realitv  written 
by  tile  Manetho  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Pbiladelphus. 

The  only  work  of  Manetho  which  has  oome  down  to  us  complete  is 
a  poem  in  six  books,  in  hexameter  verse,  on  the  influence  of  the  stazB 
{iaroTt\€CfWTuA),  which  was  fint  published  by  Oronovius,  Leyden, 
1698,  and  has  also  been  edited  by  Axtlus  and  Rigler,  Cologne,  18S2. 
It  is  probable  however,  for  many  reasons,  as  Heyne  has  shown  in  hia 
'  OpuBCula  Aoademica '  (vol  i,  p.  95),  that  parte  at  least  of  tbia  poem 
could  not  have  been  written  till  a  much  later  date.  We  also  posaeaa 
considerable  fragmente  of  a  work  of  Msnetho  on  the  history  of  the 
ancient  kings  of  Egypt,  which  there  is  every  rsason  for  supposing  was 
written  by  the  Manetho  who  lived  under  j?tolemy  Pbiladelphua.  It 
was  in  three  books,  or  parte,  and  comprised  the  period  from  the  earliest 
times  to  tbe  death  of  tiie  last  Persian  Darius.    Considenble  fragmente 
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are  presetred  in  the  treaiue  ^of  JofsphuB  •giinst  Apion ;  and  itill 
greater  portioDs  in  the  'Cbronides'  of  Q«orgeS^noeIlQs»  a  monk  of  the 
9th  oentuxy.  The  '  Chronicles '  of  Synoellue  were  principally  compiled 
from  the  'Chronicles'  of  Jnlias  Africanus  and  Euaebiiu,  bishop  of 
CsBsajrea,  both  of  whom  made  great  use  of  Manetho's  'History.'  The 
work  of  Afrioanns  is  lost,  and  we  only  possess  a  Latin  venion  of  that 
of  Cusebios,  which  was  translated  out  of  the  Armenian  yenion  of  the 
Greek  text  preserved  at  Constantinople.  Manetho  deriyed  bis  history 
of  the  kings  of  Egypt,  whom  he  divides  into  thirty  claases,  called 
dynasties,  from  the  sacred  records  in  the  temple  at  Ueliopolis. 

In  addition  to  Uiese  works,  Manetho  is  also  said  to  have  written — 
1,  'Icp^  BifiXos,  on  Uie  Egyptian  religion ;  2,  IIcpl  ipxaivfiov  «eal  watfitias, 
on  the  ancient  rites  and  eeremoDies  of  the  Egyptians;  3,  ^wrucnv  ivnofi^ 
(Laert, '  Procem./  s.  10),  probably  the  same  work  as  that  called  by 
Suidas  pvatoKoyutk ;  4,  Bl/SAns  t^s  2«i0c«s,  both  the  sabjeot  and  genuine- 
ness of  which  are  very  doubtful. 

It  Ib  no  easy  matter  to  ascertain  the  real  value  of  Manetho's  'History' 
in  the  form  in  which  it  has  come  down  to  us.  The  reader  may  judge 
of  the  use  that  has  been  made  of  it  for  Egyptian  chronology  by  refer- 
ring to  Rask's '  Alte  Aegyptische  Zeitreohnuog '  (Altona,  1830),  to  the 
works  of  ChampoUion,  Wilkinson,  and  the  other  authorities  which  will 
be  indicated  by  a  reference  to  these  works. 

(Fabricii,  Bibltoth^ea  Oraea,  ed.  Harles,  vol.  iv.,  pp»  128-139;  the 
Preface  of  Aztius  and  Kigler;  Bunsen,  JSgyptens  SuUc  in  d&r 
WeltgetchidkU,  t.  L;  and  Egyptian  Antiquities^  in  the  'Librazy  of 
iEntertainiog  Knowledge^'  voL  i.,  pp*  26,  27.) 

MANFRE'DI,  natural  son  of  the  Emperor  Frederic  II.  and  of  a 
Lombard  lady,  was  appointed  by  his  father,  at  his  death  in  1250, 
regent  of  the  kingdom  of  the  ISro  Sicilies,  until  the  arrival  of  his 
brother  Conrad,  the  legitimate  son  and  heir  of  Frederic  Pope 
Innocent  17.  excommunicated  Manfred,  and  declared  that  the  dynasty 
of  Suabia  had  forfeited  the  crown  of  Sicily  in  consequence  of  Frederic 
having  revolted  against  the  see  of  Rome,  whose  feudatory  he  was. 
Upon  this,  most  of  the  towns  of  Apulia  revolted  against  the  authority 
of  Manfred.  Conrad  however  came  with  an  army  from  Germany,  and 
soon  reduoed  the  rebels ;  but  he  died  in  the  midjt  of  his  successes,  in 
1254,  leaving  an  only  son  in  Oermany,  Corradino,  then  a  child  two 
years  old.  Manfred  became  again  regent  of  the  kingdom  in  the  name 
of  his  nephew,  and  as  such  had  to  carry  on  the  war  against  the  pope 
and  his  own  revolted  subjects,  among  whom  the  powerful  baronial 
house  of  San  Severino  stood  foremost  The  city  of  Naples  opened  its 
gates  to  the  pope  and  swore  allegiance  to  him,  but  Manficed  found 
refuge  among  his  father's  faithful  Saracens  at  Lucera,  Upon  the  death 
of  Innocent,  which  took  place  soon  after,  Manfred  recovered  poisesaion 
of  Naples,  and  cleared  the  kingdom  of  the  invaders. 

A  report  being  spread  that  Comdino  had  died  in  Germany,  the 
barons,  prelates,  and  towns  of  the  kingdom  invited  Manfred  to  asoend 
the  throne,  and  he  was  crowned  at  ^lermo  in  1258.  On  his  return 
to  Apulia  he  found  messengers  from  Margaret,  Corradino's  mother, 
who  informed  him  that  his  nephew  waa  still  aUve^  and  they  claimed 
his  inheritanoe  in  his  nama  Manfred  refused  to  resign  the  crown, 
but  declared  in  the  preeenoe  of  the  envoys  that,  as  he  had  no  male 
issue,  the  crown  should  at  his  death  devolve  on  his  nephew  or  his 
nephew's  heirs.  No  one  presumed  to  gainsay  Manfred's  words :  he 
waa  brave,  high  spirited,  and  handsome^  and  the  idol  of  the  people. 
He  had  juat  delivered  the  country  from  the  invaders,  and  his  illegiti- 
mate birth  was  no  longer  remembered.  Mai^garet  herself  tacitly  assented 
to  his  retaining  the  crown  upon  such  conditions :  her  son  was  but  a 
boy,  and  had  a  fair  prospect  of  succeeding  his  uncle  in  due  time.  To 
crown  Manfred's  good  fortune.  Pope  Alexander  IV.  made  peace  with 
him.  Manfred  was  now  looked  upon  as  the  hereditary  protector  of 
the  Ghibelinea  of  North  Italy,  and  he  sent  troops  to  the  assistance  of 
thoae  of  Tuscany,  who  defeated  the  Guelpha  at  Monteaperto,  and 
occupied  Florence.  In  1261  Alexander  IV.  died,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Urban  IV.,  an  inveterate  enemy  of  the  Ghibelinea  and  of  the  House 
of  Suabia.  The  new  pope  began  by  excommunicating  Manfred,  treating 
him  as  a  usurper,  and  offering  the  crown  of  Sicily  for  sale  among  the 
princes  of  Europe.  He  offered  it  to  Richard,  earl  of  Cornwall,  brother 
to  Henry  III.  of  England,  who  laughed  at  the  proposal,  and  said  **it 
was  like  making  him  a  present  of  the  moon."  Urban  then  offered  the 
crown  of  Sicily  to  Henry  himself  for  his  second  son  Edmund,  but  the 
Engliih  king  had  neither  troops  nor  money  to  enforce  such  a  claim. 
At  IsBt  the  pope  addressed  himself  to  Charles,  count  of  Anjou,  brother 
of  Louis  IX.  of  France,  who  accepted  the  offer  in  1264 :  the  oonditiona 
were,  that  he  ahould  receive  the  crown  of  Sicily  as  a  fief  of  the  see  of 
Rome,  pay  a  yearly  fee  of  a  thousand  ounces  of  gold  and  a  white  horsey 
surrender  to  the  pope  the  right  of  nominating  to  all  the  sees  of  the 
kingdom,  and  grant  an  appeal  to  Rome  on  all  ecclesiastical  afiOurs. 
After  concluding  this  bargain  Urban  died,  but  lus  suocessor  Clement  IV. 
followed  up  his  policy.  Charles,  having  collected  an  army  of  his  Pro- 
yen9al  vaaaals  and  of  French  adventurers,  came  to  Rome^  where  he 
was  solemnly  crowned  by  Clement  in  1265.  lu  January  1266  he 
marched  from  Rome,  and  entered  the  dominions  of  Manfred,  who  met 
him  under  the  walla  of  Benevento.  A  desperate  battle  took  place  in 
the  month  of  February.  Manfred's  faithful  ISaracens  fought  bravely, 
but  being  unsupported  by  the  Apulian  troops,  who  refused  to  advance^ 
they  were  thrown  into  disorder ;  and  Manfred,  seeing  himself  betrayed, 
spurred  his  horse  into  the  thickest  of  the  enemy's  ranksi  and  fell  under 
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a  heap  of  the  slain.  His  body  was  buried  by  Charles's  soldiers,  without 
any  honours,  under  a  heap  of  stones  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Calore; 
but  the  papal  legate  ordered  it  to  be  disinterred,  because,  being  excom- 
municated, it  could  not  remain  within  ground  belonging  to  the  holy 
see.  The  body  was  dragged  as  far  as  the  frontiers  of  Abruzso^  where  it 
was  allowed  to  rest  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Verde,  an  affluent  of  the 
Tronto,  near  Ascoli  Dante,  in  pathetic  and  at  the  same  time  indignant 
strains,  alludes  to  this  disgraioeful  act  of  fanaticism  (' Purgatorio,' 
canto  iii.). 

Manfred  was  fond  of  letters,  was  himself  a  poet,  and  is  praised  by 
the  Neapolitan  chroniclers  for  his  great  and  noble  qualities.  The 
Guelph  writers,  on  the  contrary,  have  accused  him  of  horrid  crimes ; 
among  others,  of  poisoning  and  incest  This  tradition  haa  pi^e^erved 
the  remembrance  of  him  as  a  dark  and  mysterious  character.  Manfred 
was  the  founder  of  the  town  of  Manfredonia. 

*  MANGLES,  CAPTAIN  JAMES,  R.N.,  entered  the  navy  as  a  first 
class  volunteer  in  March  1800,  on  board  the  Maidstone  frigate,  in 
which  he  served  off  the  ooasts  of  Fraoce  and  Portugal,  aud  made  a 
voyage  to  Quebea  In  November  1801  he  pitssed  to  the  NarciMun,  82 
guns,  as  midshipman,  and  after  cruiuog  in  the  North  Sea  and  aUo  the 
Mediterranean,  ncoompaoied  the  expedition  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
After  the  reduction  of  the  Cape  in  1806  and  the  capture  of  the  Fireoch 
frigate  Volontaire,  46  guns,  he  was  invested  with  the  rank  of  Hctiug 
lieutenant.  In  September  1806  he  passed  to  the  Peuelope,  86  gun% 
and  in  1811-13  to  the  Boyd,  98  guns,  and  the  Ville  de  Paris,  110  gun% 
flag-ahips  in  the  Channel  Fleet  of  Sir  Harry  Burrard  Neale,  under 
whom  he  latterly  discharged  the  duties  of  signal-lieutenant.  In  Sep- 
tember 1814  he  waa  appointed  to  the  Duncan,  74  guns,  as  firdt- 
Ueutenant^  and  in  January  1815  to  the  acting  command  of  the  Racoon 
aloop-of-war.  He  waa  confirmed  in  his  present  rank  of  commander  in 
January  1815.  He  has  not  since  been  in  active  service,  and  retired  on 
half-pay  in  1832. 

In  August  1816  Captain  Maniples,  in  company  with  Captain  the 
Hon.  C.  L.  Irby,  left  England  with  the  intention  of  making  a  tour  on 
the  Continent.  They  were  led  to  extend  their  travels  through  several 
parte  of  the  Levant,  which  had  then  been  little  visited  by  modem 
travellerB.  In  May  1817  they  joined  company  at  Phiiee  with  Mr. 
Beechey  and  Mr.  Belxoni,  and  proceeded  with  them  up  the  Nilei 
They  joined  with  Belaoni  in  clearing  away  the  sand  from  the  entrance 
to  the  great  temple  of  Abousambul,  a  laborious  task,  which  occupied 
twenty  daya.  Having  returned  to  Cairo,  they  started  in  October  1817 
for  Syria,  and  in  May  1818  commenced  their  journey  to  Petra  and 
the  Dead  Sea.  They  returned  to  England  at  the  end  of  1820.  Soon 
afterwards  they  were  induced,  as  a  convenient  mode  of  satiBfyiog  the 
inquiries  of  numerous  friends,  to  make  a  selection  from  the  letters 
which  they  had  addressed  during  their  absence  to  their  relativea  in 
England,  They  printed  a  limited  edition  for  private  ciroulation  only. 
The  book  became  well-known  as  the  '  Travels  of  Irby  and  Mangles^' 
and  copies  of  it  being  much  in  request^  they  made  a  gift  of  the  copy- 
right to  Mr.  Murray,  the  publisher,  who  printed  it  in  the  popular  series 
of  the  *  Colonial  and  Home  Library,'  with  the  title  of  *  Travels  in  Egypt 
and  Nubia,  Syria,  and  the  Holy  Land,  including  a  Journey  round  the 
Dead  Sea  and  through  the  Country  east  of  the  Jordan,  by  the  Hon. 
Charles  Leonard  Irby  and  James  Mangles,  Commanders  in  the  Royal 
Navy,'  16mo,  London,  1844.  The  book  is  written  in  the  form  of  a 
journal,  simply  and  imostentatiously,  but  is  very  interesting  and  trust* 
worthy,  thoagh  it  hss  been  in  some  degree  superseded  by  the  investi- 
gations of  more  recent  travellers. 

MANI,  as  he  is  called  by  the  Persians  and  Arabians,  or  MANES^ 
or  MANICH  JSUS,  according  to  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  from 
whom  the  heretical  Chriatian  sect  of  the  Maniohjbaks  derived  their 
name.  The  particulars  of  the  life  and  death  of  thia  individual  are 
variously  reported  by  the  Greek  and  oriental  writers,  but  it  appean 
from  all  accounts  that  he  was  a  native  of  Persia,  or  at  least  brought 
up  in  that  country ;  that  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  doctrines 
of  the  Magi ;  that  he  attempted  to  amalgamate  the  Persian  religion 
with  Christianity ;  and  that,  after  meeting  with  oondiderable  success^ 
he  was  eventually  put  to  death  by  Varanes  L,  king  of  Persia  (a.d.  271- 
274).  It  is  difiicult  to  determine  the  exact  time  at  which  the  doc- 
trines of  Mani  were  first  promulgated  in  the  Roman  empire,  but  they 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  known  before  the  end  of  the  3rd  oentuxy 
or  the  beginning  of  the  4tlL 

The  Manichaeans  believed,  like  the  Magi,  in  two  eternal  principles, 
from  which  all  things  proceed,  namely,  l^ht  and  darkness,  which  are 
respectively  subject  to  the  dominion  of  two  beings,  one  the  god  of 
good  and  the  other  the  god  of  evO.  They  also  believed  that  the  first 
parents  of  the  human  race  were  created  by  the  god  of  darkness  with 
corrupt  snd  mortal  bodies,  but  that  their  souk  formed  part  of  that 
eternal  light  which  was  subject  to  the  god  of  light  They  maintained 
that  it  was  the  great  object  of  the  government  of  the  god  of  light  to 
deliver  the  captive  souls  of  men  from  their  corporeal  prisons ;  and 
that  with  this  view  he  created  two  aublime  beings,  Christ  and  the 
Holy  Ghost;  and  sent  Christ  into  the  world,  clothed  with  the 
ahadowy  form  of  a  human  body,  and  not  with  the  real  substance,  to 
teach  mortals  how  to  deliver  the  rational  soul  from  the  corrupt  body^ 
and  to  oyercome  the  power  of  malignant  matter.  Referring  to  the 
promise  of  Christ  shortly  before  his  crucifixion,  which  is  recorded  by 
John  (xvi  7*16)^  that  he  would  send  to  his  diaoiples  the  Comforter, 
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**  wko  would  lead  them  iato  aU  truth,"  tJba  IC«nich«Miift  maiatoined 
tbat  Ihia  promiaa  waa  fulfilled  ia  tha  panon  of  Mani*  who  wai  aoiit 
hj  the  god  of  light  to  dadara  to  all  men  tho  doetrina  of  lalTatioii, 
without  coneaaUiig  any  of  its  truths  under  tha  Tail  of  nataphor,  or 
nndar  any  other  ooveriai^  Mani  aUo  taught  that  thoee  aoula  whioh 
obeyed  the  lawg  delivered  by  Christy  as  explainad  by  himaelf  the 
Comforter,  aad  atruggled  againat  the  lusts  and  appetitea  of  a  oocmpt 
nature,  would,  aa  their  death*  be  delivered  from  their  sinful  bodia% 
and,  after  being  purified  by  the  sun  and  moon,  would  ascend  to  the 
regioaa  of  light;  but  that  thoas  soula  whieh  naglectad  to  struggle 
against  their  corrupt  natures  would  pasa  after  death  into  theboddea  of 
animals  or  other  beiogs,  until  they  had  expiated  their  goUt  Their 
belief  in  the  evil  of  matter  led  them  to  deny  the  doetrina  of  the 
reanrrection.  Mani  rejected  the  authority  of  the  Old  Testament,  whieh 
he  said  was  the  word  of  the  god  of  darkness,  whom  the  Jews  had 
worshipped  in  the  place  of  the  god  of  light.  He  asserted  that  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament  had  been  grossly  interpolated,  and  that 
they  were  not  all  written  by  the  persona  whose  names  they  bear.  The 
doctrinea  of  the  sect  were  contained  in  four  worke,  said  to  have  been 
written  by  Maui  himaelf,  which  were  entitled  respeotively  'Mysteriea,' 
'Chapters,'  'Gospel,'  and  ' Treasury ;'  but  we  know  UtUe  or  nothing 
of  their  contents. 

Bower,  in  the  second  volume  of  his  'History  of  the  Popes,'  has 
attempted  to  prove  that  the  MauicluBans  were  addicted  to  immoral 
practices;  but  this  opinion  haa  been  ably  oontroverted  by  Beauaobre 
and  Lardner,  who  have  shown  that  they  were,  on  the  oontiary, 
azoeedingly  rigorous  and  austere  in  their  mode  of  life. 

The  disciples  of  Mani  were  divided  into  two  classes,  one  of  whioh 
was  called  the  '£leot'  and  the  other  *  Hearers.'  The  former  were 
bound  to  abstain  from  animal  food,  wine,  and  all  sensual  ex^oyments ; 
the  latter  were  considered  as  imperfect  and  feeble  Christians,  and  were 
not  obliged  to  submit  to  such  a  severe  mode  of  life.  The  ecoleeiastiGal 
ooDstitution  of  the  Maniohaeans  consisted  of  twelve  apoatles  and  a 
president,  who  represented  Christ ;  of  seventy-two  bishops,  who  also 
repreaented  the  aeventy-two  diaciples  of  Christ;  and  of  presbyters 
and  deacons,  as  in  the  Catholic  Church. 

The  ManiobsBans  never  appear  to  have  been  very  numeroua,  but 
they  were  spread  over  almost  all  parts  of  the  Christian  world.  Nume- 
rous treatises  were  written  against  them,  .the  most  important  of  which 
were  by  Eufiebius  of  Cesarea,  Kusebioa  of  Kmesa,  Serapion  of  Thunu% 
Athnnasius  of  Alexandria,  George  and  Apollinarius  of  T/a^diff«H,  and 
Titus  of  Bostra.  Much  valuable  information  concerning  this  seot  may 
be  found  in  the  writings  of  Augustine,  who  waa  for  nine  yeara  a 
icealoua  supporter  of  the  Maniobsaan  doctrines 

The  Paulidans  are  generally  considered  to  be  a  branch  of  the 
Maiiichaean  aect,  and  are  supposed  to  have  appeared  first  in  the  7th 
century  in  Armenia,  and  to  have  derived  thcor  name  from  Paul*  a 
zealous  preacher  of  the  doctrines  of  Mani 

In  the  6th  century  the  Maniobsean  doctrinea  are  aald  to  have  spread 
very  widely  in  Persia.  They  oontinued  to  have  supporters,  under 
their  new  name  of  Pauliciauiam,  till  a  very  late  period  in  eoeleaiaatical 
hintory.  About  the  middle  of  the  8th  century  the  Emperor  Constan- 
tiue,  BumamedCopronymns^  transplanted  from  Armenia  a  great  number 
of  Paulicians  to  Thrace,  where  they  continued  to  exist  even  after  the 
capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  In  the  11th  and  12th  oan- 
tunes  the  doctrines  of  the  Paulioiana  were  introduced  into  Italy  and 
France,  and  met  vrith  considerable  suooeas. 

MANILIUS,  MARCUS  or  CAIUS  (whose  name  ia  sometimea 
written  Mallius  or  Manlius),  a  Latin  poet»  who  wrote  a  work  on 
BStronomy,  called  '  Astronomicon,'  in  five  books.  We  posaess  no  paz^ 
ticulars  respecting  his  life,  but  the  opinion  of  Bentley  aeema  the  most 
probable^  that  he  was  bom  in  Asia,  and  Uved  in  the  time  of  Augustua 
Cosar.  Some  writers  suppose  Maniliua  to  be  the  same  person  aa  the 
Manilius  or  Manlius  of  Antiocb,  the  astrologer*  mentioned  by  Pliny 
(H.  N.,  XXXV.  17),  and  others  the  same  aa  Manlius  the  mathematician, 
also  mentioned  by  Pliny  (xxxvt  15,  s.  6) ;  but  the  only  leaaon  for 
these  opinions  consists  in  the  similarity  of  the  names.  The  'Aj9tix>- 
nomicon '  doea  not  appear  to  be  complete.  The  five  books  which  are 
extant  treat  principally  of  the  fixed  stars ;  bat  the  poet  promisee  in 
many  parts  of  hia  work  to  give  an  aooount  of  the  planets.  The 
'Astronomicon'  contains  several  paaaages  which  are  not  unworthy  to 
be  compared  with  some  of  the  best  writings  of  the  Augustan  age; 
but  the  subject  gave  the  author  little  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of 
bis  poetical  powers.  It  appears  from  msny  parts  of  the  work  that 
HhuUius  was  a  staunch  adht-rcnt  of  the  Stoic  philosophy.  A  manu- 
script of  the  *  Astronouiiuon  '  was  first  disoovered  by  Puggio  iu  1416, 
and  it  was  first  printed  at  Niimberg,  1472  or  1473.  The  best  e<lifcion 
is  that  by  Bentley,  Loud ,  1739.  It  haa  been  translated  into  KngUsh 
Terse  by  Creech,  Lond..  1700. 

M  ANIN,  DAN  1£LE,  a  dibtinguished  Italian  politician  and  patriot, 
was  bom  at  Venice  in  1804,  the  son  of  Pietro  Manin,  a  respeotable 
advocate.  His  grsndfather,  Lodovico  Manin,  bore  the  same  nay"*  aa 
the  last  doge  of  Venice,  whose  weak  behaviour  at  the  time  of  the 
extinction  of  the  ancient  republic  by  Bonaparte  (1797)  had  attached 
a  certain  discredit  to  the  name.  Young  Manin,  who  from  the  first 
showed  great  abilities,  was  bred  up  to  his  father'a  profession  of  the 
law,  and  graduated  aa  Doctor  of  Laws  at  the  University  of  Padua 
at  a  very  early  age.    He  married  in  1825,  and  shortly  aflerwards  com- 


menoad  praetiee  aa  a  lawyer  aib  Mestre^  a  small  town  near  Venioai. 
Here  he  led  a  qniet  domeetio  life^  employing  his  leianra  in  hiatorieal 
and  legal  atudioB^  and  ooeaaionaUy  in  vrritinga  of  a  kindred  eharaofcer. 
From  the  first  however  he  shared  fervently  in  the  general  disoonteot 
of  his  ooontryman  with  Auatriao  rule,  and  the  general  aapirattoB  after 
leatorad  liberty  and  independsaoe  for  VeniosL  Though  not  affiliafcad 
to  any  of  the  ravolntionary  sooietiaa  then  exiaiing  in  Italy,  he  oftaa 
disouaaed  with  several  intimate  frienda— eapeoidly  Alexandra  Zaneiii, 
Leopold  Cioognara,  Giovanni  Minotto,  and  Franosaco  dodl  Antoni — 
the  wrongs  of  hie  native  eountry,  and  the  possibility  of  remedying 
them  by  insurreotion  or  other  meansi  Onoe  or  twioe*-^ea  during  the 
time  of  the  exoitement  oanaed  by  the  affiur  of  the  brothers  Bandiera 
in  1844— theas  secret  oomnmnings  ware  on  the  point  of  bursting  oat 
into  open  action ;  but,  on  the  whole,  it  waa  felt  by  the  frienda  that 
no  movement  was  praotioable,  and  Manin  continued  in  the  ordinary 
exercise  of  his  profession,  varying  it  by  oooasionai  oontribationa  on 
eoonomioal  topioa  to  journals.  As  a  speaker,  be  was  diatingnished  for  a 
logical,  dirsct^  positive  and  inciaive  manner,  different  from  the  ordinnry 
eloquence  of  his  countrymen.  Aa  on  aeveral  important  pnblio  trials 
he  aoted  a  vigoroua  part  on  the  liberal  side,  he  eame  into  ooUision 
with  the  Austrian  government;  and  in  the  early  part  of  1848  he  waa 
imprisoned.  But  this  jear  was  to  witness  a  ohange  in  his  fortunea, 
and  in  thoae  of  Italy.  On  the  18th  of  March  the  spirit  of  inaurrectaon 
with  which  the  whole  peninsula  waa  charged  btxtke  forth  in  Milan ; 
the  newa  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Auatrians  from  Milan  acted  imme- 
diately on  Venice,  and  on  the  23rd  of  Mareh  the  Auatrian  commander 
of  the  city.  Count  Ziohj,  waa  obliged  to  aurrendar,  and  the  republio 
waa  deolarwL  It  waa  at  this  time  that  Manin  atepped  forth  aa  a  man 
bom  to  lead.  The  progresa  of  eventa  waa  for  a  time  eomplaz — the 
fate  of  the  Yenetiana  iMing  involved  in  that  of  the  other  Italiana. 
"  What  we  prrferrtd,**  Manin  haa  ainoe  said,  **  waa  to  be  an  independent 
republio,  in  confederation  with  the  other  Italian  statea  ;  bnt  what  we 
would  have  4aeeepted  waa,  to  beoome  a  portion  of  one  great  kingdom 
oompriaing  all  Italy." 

The  war  of  Charlea-Albert,  the  king  of  Piedmont^  againat  the 
Austrians  in  the  name  of  Italy,  as  a  whole  seemed  for  awhile  to  gire 
likelihood  to  the  latter  expectation.  The  Venetians,  willing  to  ^ow 
their  trust  in  Charlea-Albert,  agreed  to  the  fusion  of  their  little 
republio  with  Lombardy  and  Piedmont^  so  as  to  form  a  united  inde* 
pendent  kingdom  of  Northern  Italy.  But  the  battle  of  Gostosa 
having  ended  that  dream  and  rsatored  Lombardy  to  the  Austrian 
dominion,  the  Yenetiana  again  fell  back  upon  their  own  reeouroea  and 
prepared  for  a  separata  defenoe.  The  republican  standard  of  St  Mark 
waa  again  hoisted;  a  triumvirate  was  appointed  to  oarxy  on  the 
executive  government,  Manin  being  the  ehief  of  the  three;  and  the 
military  eommand  was  intrusted  to  the  Neapolitan  general  Pep^,  who 
had  thrown  himself  into  Venice  two  .months  bofors^  rather  than 
obey  the  order  that  he  ahould  return  to  Naplsa  Though  the 
Austriana  kspt  np  a  blockade  againat  Yenioe^  it  waa  not  till  March 
1849,  when  the  second  attempt  of  Charlea-Albert  waa  brought  to  an 
end  by  the  defeat  of  Novara,  and  when  the  Austrians  were  thus  free 
to  reconquer  all  that  atill  remained  to  be  rsoooqnersd  of  their  loat 
territoriea  in  Itai^,  that  the  Yenetiana  endured  the  Mi  agony  of  the 
struggles  By  that  time  the  patriotic  movement  had  been  oompletely 
oruahed  in  every  pert  of  Italy  baatdes,  with  the  exception  of  iiome. 
The  two  repubUes  of  Rome  and  Yenioe  were  the  sole  remaioa  of  the 
inaurractionary  work  of  the  previona  year;  and  againat  the  one  oif 
these  the  Freneh  vrere  mustering  their  power  in  coigunotion  with 
the  Austriana  vid  Neapolitans,  while  the  other  waa  aasailed  by  the 
Auatriana  alone.  Both  republice  behaved  bravely.  What  Maaaini 
was  to  Rome,  Manin  was  to  Yenice.  From  March  1849  he  was 
invaated  with  all  the  powers  of  the  diotatonhip.  The  defenoe  of 
Yeoioa  eondueted  by  hun  is  one  of  the  most  gallant  and  obstinate  in 
recent  history.  It  waa  on  the  Srd  of  July  that  the  French  entered 
Rome;  but  Venice  did  not  anrrender  till  the  24th  of  August,  after  it 
had  auffared  a  dreadful  bombardment.  With  the  £sll  of  Venice  the 
reenbjugation  of  Italy  waa  oomplete.  The  terma  of  the  surrender 
were  such  that  Manin  waa  able  to  go  safely  into  exile.  He  has  ainoe 
resided  chiefly  in  Paris,  snpportmg  hunaelf  honourably,  respected  by 
aU  Europe,  and  waiting  for  a  new  opportunity  for  the  revival  of 
liberty  in  his  native  land.  With  Msxaini,  he  still  adheres  to  the  idea 
of  the  unification  of  Itsly  (accompanied  by  the  expulaion  of  the 
Austriana  and  the  secularlBation  of  the  Papacy),  as  essential  to  the 
cauae  of  freedom  and  Italian  development ;  but  he  differs  considerably 
from  Mazzini  in  bis  ideas  as  to  the  pniotical  meana  of  auoh  a 
nnifioation.     [iSee  Supflkicbnt.] 

MA'NLII,  the  name  of  one  of  the  most  illustrious  patridan  ^iilas 
of  ancient  Rome.    Those  most  worthy  of  notice  are — 

1.  Marcus  Maxuds  Capitolikus,  who  waa  consul  no.  890  (Lir., 
▼.  SI),  and  was  the  meana  of  prsst-rving  the  capitol  when  it  waa  nearly 
taken  by  the  Qauls  (Lav.,  v.  47),  from  which  he  obtainei  the  surname 
of  Capitolinua  He  afterwards  became  a  warm  supporter  of  the 
popular  party  sgainst  his  own  order,  and  particularly  distinguished 
himself  by  the  liberality  with  which  he  aaaLsted  those  who  were  in 
debt.  He  publicly  sold  one  of  hia  most  valuable  eatates,  and  declared 
that  aa  long  as  he  had  a  single  pound  he  would  not  aUow  any  Roman 
to  be  oairied  into  bondage  for  debt.  In  oonsequenoa  of  his  opposition 
to  the  patrician  order  he  was  ac;;u8ed  of  aiming  at  the  ki.jgiy  power. 
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The  circuxDBtanoefl  ftttendisg  his  triBl  and  death  are  inroWed  in  much 
obscaritj.  It  would  appear  that  he  was  accused  before  the  oenturiea 
and  waa  acquitted;  and  that  afterwards,  seeing  that  the  patrician 
party  were  determined  on  his  destraotion,  he  seised  upon  the  capitol, 
and  prepared  to  defend  it  by  arms.  In  consequence  of  this  Camillas, 
his  personal  enemy,  was  appointed  dictator,  and  the  curie  (that  is,  the 
patrician  assembly)  condemned  him  to  death.  According  to  Livy, 
who  implies  Uiat  Manilas  did  not  take  op  arms,  he  was  thrown  down 
from  the  Tarpeian  rock  by  the  tribunes ;  but  Niebuhr  supposes,  from 
m  fragment  of  Dion  (xzxi.)  compared  with  the  narrative  of  Zonaras 
(viL  24),  l^at  he  was  treacherously  pushed  down  fVom  the  rock  by  a 
slave,  who  had  been  hired  for  that  purpose  by  the  patrician  party. 
C  Roman  History,'  vol.  iL,  pp.  610,  611,  £m<l.  transL ;  Livy,  vi  11, 14, 
20.)  The  house  which  had  belonged  to  Manilas  was  rased ;  and  the 
Manlion  gens  resolved  that  none  of  its  patrician  members  should  again 
bear  the  name  of  Marcus.    Manlius  was  put  to  death  B.O.  881. 

2.  TiTUB  Manlius  CAPiroLnftTB  Torqcatus,  son  of  L.  Manilas, 
suraamed  Imperiosus,  who  was  dictator  bx.  861.  When  his  father 
Lucius  was  accused  by  the  tribune  Pomponios  on  account  of  his 
cruelty  towards  the  soldiers  under  his  command,  and  also  for  keeping 
his  son  Titus  among  his  slaves  in  the  couDtry,  Titus  is  said  to  have 
obtained  admittance  to  the  house  of  Pomponius  shortly  before  the 
trial,  and  to  have  compelled  him,  under  ft-ar  of  death,  to  swear  that 
he  would  drop  the  prosecution  against  his  father.  This  instance  of 
filial  affection  is  said  to  have  operated  so  strongly  in  his  favour,  that 
he  was  appointed  in  the  same  year  (b.o.  869)  one  of  the  military 
tribunes.  (Liv.,  vii.  4,  5 ;  Cicero,  'De  Off.,'  iii.  81.)  In  the  following 
year  Manlius  distinguished  himself  by  slaying  In  single  combat  a  Gkui 
of  gigantic  siM  on  the  banks  of  the  Anio.  In  consequence  of  his 
taking  a  chain  (torques)  from  the  dead  body  of  his  enemy,  he  received 
his  surname  of  Torquatos.  (LIt.,  vii.  10.)  Manlias  filled  the  office 
of  dictator  twice,  and  in  both  instances  before  he  hod  been  appointed 
oonsul :  once,  in  order  to  conduct  the  war  against  the  Cs&rites,  B.o.  351 ; 
and  the  second  time  in  order  to  preside  at  the  Oomitia  for  the  election 
of  consuls,  B.O.  346.  (Liv.,  vii.  19-26.)  Manlius  was  consul  at  least 
three  times.  (Cic,  'Do  Off,*  iii.  81.)  In  his  third  consulship  he 
defeated  the  Latine,  who  had  formed  a  powerful  confederacy  against 
the  Romans.  In  the  same  campaign  he  put  his  own  son  to  death  for 
having  engaged  in  single  combat  with  one  of  the  enemy,  contrary  to 
his  orders.    (Liv.,  vill  6-12.) 

8.  Titus  Manlius  Tobquatus  waa  oonnl  B.o.  235,  and  obtained  a 
triumph  on  account  of  his  conquests  in  Sardinia.  (Veil,  ii.  88; 
Eutrop.,  iiL  3.)  In  his  second  consulship,  B.O.  224,  he  conquered  the 
Qauls.  (Polybb,  ii.  81.)  He  opposed  the  ransom  of  the  prisoners, 
who  had  been  taken  at  the  battle  of  Cannes.  (Liv.,  zxil  60.)  In 
BC.  215  he  defeated  the  Carthaginians  in  Sardinia  (Liv.,  xziil  84,  40, 
41) ;  and  in  212  was  an  ttnsucee^sful  candidate  fbr  the  office  of 
Pontifex  Maximus.  (Liv.,  zxv.  5.)  In  211  he  was  again  elected 
consul,  but  declined  the  honour  on  account  of  the  weakness  of  his 
eyes.  (Liv.,  xxvi  22.)  In  208  he  was  appointed  dictator  in  order  to 
hold  the  Comitia.  (Liv.,  xxvii.  83.)  The  temple  of  Janus  was  closed 
during  the  first  consulship  of  Manilas.    (Liv.,  i  19;  Yell,  it  88.) 

4.  Ckeiub  Manuus  Vulso  was  consul  b.c.  189,  and  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  war  against  the  Oauls  in  Galatia,  whom  he 
entirely  subdued.  An  account  of  this  war  is  given  by  Livy  (xxxviiL 
12-17)  and  Poly  bias  (xxii  16>22).  After  remaining  in  Asia  the  fdlow- 
ing  year  as  pro-consul,  he  led  his  army  home  through  Thrace,  where 
he  was  attacked  by  tie  inhabitants  in  a  narrow  defile  and  plundered 
of  psft  of  his  booty.  He  obtained  a  triumph,  B.0. 186,  though  not 
without  some  difficulty.    (Liv.,  xxxlx.  6.) 

MANNTKG,  ROBERT,  is  more  usually  ealled  Robert  de  Brunne. 
He  owes  this  name  to  his  having  been  a  Qilbertine  canon  in  the 
monastery  of  Bruxme  or  Bourne  in  Lincolnshire.  He  lived  in  the 
reigns  of  Edward  I.  and  his  suocesBor,  and  was  the  writer  of  one  of 
the  earliest  of  the  Metrical  Chronicles  whose  language  can  be  called 
English.  His  work  however  is  merely  a  translation  fh>m  the  French. 
It  is  in  two  Darts :  the  first,  translated  from  the  '  Brat  d*Angleterre ' 
and  'Roman  le  Ron*  of  Wace  and  Qaimar,  begins  with  iBneas  and 
ends  with  Cadveallader;  the  second,  from  Cadwallader  to  Bdward  L, 
U  translated  from  the  Chronicle  of  Peter  Langtoft.  [LakgtofT, 
P£TKR.]  Robert's  version  was  published  by  Heame  in  1725.  The 
measure  of  it  is  ootosyUabio  in  the  first  part»  and  Alexandrine  in  the 
second.  Its  poetical  merit  is  very  small ;  but  it  Is  interesting  as  an 
early  monument  of  the  language,  and  valuable  for  its  information, 
both  historical  and  literary.  Robert  made  in  Engliih  rhymes  a  trans- 
lation,  which  has  never  been  printed,  of  Saint  Buenaventura's  treatise 
*  De  Cosna  et  Pasidone  Domini'  He  translated  also  freely,  Into  octo- 
syUablo  verse,  the  '  Manuel  PeChV  or  "Manual  of  Sins,*  which  used  to 
be  attributed  to  Bishop  Groethead  on  insafflolekit  grounds.  Of  this 
unprinted  translation  specimens  are  given  in  Warton's  work  and  else- 
whera  Heame  has  supposed,  with  little  reason,  that  Robert  de 
Brunne  was  the  author  of  the  old  English  metrical  romance  called 
*Rycharde  Caer-de-Lyon.' 

MANSARD,  the  name  of  two  BVench  ah^tacts  of  great  celabitty 
in  the  17th  century. 

Fkahcoib  Manbabd  the  elder,  whose  father,  Absalon,  la  laid  to  hate 
been  aroniteot  or  boilder  to  the  king,  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1598.  At 
the  age  of  twenty^two  he  began  to  distinguish  himself  by  hia  restora- 


tion of  the  HAtel  Toulouse;  and  a  short  time  afterwards  he  waa  com- 
missioned to  execute  the  portal  of  the  churoh  of  the  Feuillans,  in  the 
Rue  St.  Hooord.  The  reputation  he  acquired  by  these  works  soon 
procured  Mm  abundant  employment^  and  obtained  for  him  ample 
opportunities  fbr  displayiog  his  Ulents.  Amon^  the  numerous 
ch&teaus  erected  after  his  desigus  may  be  mentioned  Bemi  near  Paris, 
Baleray,  Bleranoourt,  Choisy,  and  that  of  Maisons,  which  last  was 
built  for  the  president  De  Longueil,  and  is  generally  considered  hia 
best  work  of  that  class.  Among  his  ohurches  the  most  noted  is  that 
of  the  Val  de  Grace  at  Paris,  the  dome  of  which  was  once  generally 
extolled  aa  a  fine  piece  of  architecture,  although  now  considerod  a 
grotesque  oompoeition,  remarkable  for  nothing  so  much  aa  its  impure 
and  meagrs  taste.  The  fa9ade  of  the  church  of  the  Minlmes  in  the 
Plaoe  Royide  is  also  by  him,  and  has  been  admired  as  exhibiting  the 
solution  of  a  knotty  problem,  the  metopes  being  perfect  sqoarea 
throughout  I  Such  waa  the  puerile  and  pedantio  trifiing  that  formerly 
engsged  the  attention  of  architects  and  connoisseurs,  and  for  the  sake 
of  which  they  overlooked  matters  of  infinitely  greater  importance  in 
architeotural  taste  and  design.  Fra(i9ois  died  in  1666.  This  architect 
is  said  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  the  curb  roof,  called,  after  hiio,  a 
Mansard,  which  oonsists  of  two  planes  on  each  side,  a  steepei^  one 
below  aud  a  flntter  one  above.  It  baa  however  little  beauty  of  form 
to  recommend  it,  having  very  much  the  look  of  being  broken  or 
doubled. 

Jules  HardouIn  Mahsard  was  the  nephew  of  the  preceding,  being 
the  son  of  a  painter  who  had  married  the  sister  of  Fraogois.  Jules, 
who  assumed  his  maternal  family  name  on  becoming  heir  to  his  uncle^ 
was^  bom  in  1645.  He  was  brought  up  by  FraD9ois  to  his  own  pro- 
fession, in  which  he  became  much  the  more  celebrated  of  the  two. 
Most  assuredly  he  had  ample  field  allowed  him  for  the  display  of  his 
talents,  since,  had  he  been  employed  on  no  other  work,  he  was  called 
to  execute  one  which  for  lavish  prodigality  has  hardly  its  parallel  in 
any  age  or  country.  It  becomes  therefore  quite  as  much  a  satire  as  a 
eulogium  on  his  *  genius'  to  say,  that  on  that  occasion,  and  with 
unlimited  resources,  he  produced  nothing  better  than  Vereailles— a 
huge  pile  of  building,  which  Sir  Christopher  Wren  happily  described 
as  composed  of  **  heaps  of  littleness."  It  would  not  be  difficult  to 
select  from  his  other  works  numerous  instances  of  exceedin^y  bad 
taste,  of  puerile  caprices,  and  downright  solecisms;  their  magnitude 
and  the  oostUnesa  of  their  decorations  however  give  to  his  works  an 
imposing  air,  though  the  effect  thus  produc<^d  is  hardly  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  architect  himself.  After  Versailles,  the  work  which  has  chiefly 
contributed  to  his  reputation  Is  the  dome  of  the  InvaUdes  at  i^iris^ 
which,  although  as  splendid  as  gildirn^  can  make  it,  is  exterually 
greatly  inferior  to  that  of  our  St  Paul's  in  harmony  and  majesty  of 
design  and  proportions.  The  plan  of  the  interior  of  the  ediiice  pre- 
sents far  more  that  deserves  commendation,  the  whole  being  skilfully 
arranged  for  perspective  effect  Both  the  Place  Louis  XIV.  and  that 
called  Des  Victoires  at  Paris  were  built  after  his  designs,  but  have 
little  at  all  remarkable,  exoept  It  be  that  the  one  is  an  octagon  and  the 
other  an  oval  in  plan.  He  was  enabled  to  amass  a  vast  fortune.  He 
died  suddenly  at  Marly  in  170S,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of 
Bt  Paul,  at  Paris,  where  a  monument  by  Coysevox  was  etected 
to  him. 

MANSFIELD,  WILLIAM  MtTRRAY,EARL  OF,  lord-chief-jusUoe 
of  the  king's  bench,  was  bom  at  Perth  on  the  2nd  of  March  1701,  oj. 
He  was  the  fourth  son  of  Andrew  Viscount  Stormont  When  three 
years  old  he  was  removed  to  London,  and  in  1719  he  was  admitted  a 
king's  scholar  at  Westminster  school  On  the  18th  of  June  1723  he 
was  entered  at  Christ  Church,  Oxforc^  where,  as  before  at  Westminster, 
he  distinguished  himself  by  his  classical  attainments.  After  taking 
his  degree  of  M.A.  he  left  the  university  in  1730,  and  after  travelling 
some  time  abroad  he  was  called  to  the  bar  in  Michaelmas  term  1731. 
In  early  Ufb  he  appears  to  have  associated  a  good  deal  with  the  "  men 
of  wit  about  town." 

It  has  been  said  of  him,  aa  of  other  eminent  lawyers,  that  he  had 
been  heard  to  say  that  he  never  knew  the  difference  between  a  total 
want  of  employment  and  an  income  of  3000/.  a-year.  But  in  1732, 
the  year  after  his  being  called  to  the  bar,  it  appears  that  he  waa 
engaged  in  an  important  appeal  ca^e ;  and  in  the  two  following  years 
he  Was  frequently  retained  in  similar  casci  before  the  House  of  Lords. 
(Hollidaya  'Lift),'  p.  26).  The  first  cause  in  the  common-law  eourta 
in  which  Mr.  Murray  distinguished  himself  was  an  action  for  orimiqal 
conversation  bfought  by  TheophUus  Cibber  against  Mr.  Sloper.  A. 
sudden  attack  of  illness  having  prevented  his  leader  from  appearing 
in  court,  the  duty  of  conducting  the  defence  devolved  upon  him. 
The  result  brought  him  an  influx  of  business  which  at  once  raised 
his  income  from  a  few  hundreds  to  thousands.  In  1743  he  was 
appointed  Bolicito^ge&eral,  and  obtained  a  aeat  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  where  ma  eloquence  and  legal  knowledge  soon  rendered 
him  Yety  powerftiL  In  the  Hooae,  Murray  and  Pitt  (Lord  Chatham) 
Were  opposed  to  each  other  aa  the  best  speakers  of  theur  reapective 

Srties.  Pitt's  attacka  on  Murray  seem  to  have  occasionally  exceeded 
e  limits  prescribed  by  modem  parliamentary  regahitions»  and  Murray 
had  not  the  nerve  to  return  or  to  parry  his  fierte  invectiyea.  In  1754 
Mr.  Murray  was  made  attorney-general,  and  in  1756  he  received  the 
appointment  of  chief-Justice  of  the  king's  bench,  and  waa  imme- 
diately created  a  peer,  by  the  title  of  Baron  Mansfield,  of  Mansfield 
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in  the  ootinty  of  NottiDgbam.  On  his  elevation  to  the  seat  of  chief- 
justice,  Lord  Mansfield,  oontiaiy  to  the  general  usage^  became  a  member 
of  tbe  cabinet 

Few  lawyers  have  been  more  tempted  than  Lord  Mansfield  ta  qnit 
their  profetsion  for  politics.  On  several  occasions  (such  was  his  power 
as  a  speaker  and  such  was  tbe  opinion  entertained  of  hia  abilities  by 
his  party)  high  political  ofBoe,  with  the  prospect  of  higher,  of  indeed 
the  bighe<«t,  was  pressed  upon  his  acceptance.  But  he  was  firm  in 
refusing  all  offers  of  the  kind  and  in  adhering  to  his  proftssion.  Thus 
when  the  duchy  of  Lancaster  and  a  pension  of  2000l,  with  the  rever- 
sion of  a  valuable  post  for  his  nephew.  Lord  Stormont,  were  ofifered 
to  him,  aod  subsequently  the  amount  of  the  proposed  pension  was 
raised  to  60002.,  he  was  firm  in  his  refntaL  "  He  knew,'*  says  Walpole, 
"  thHt  it  was  safer  to  expound  laws  than  to  be  exposed  to  them ;  and 
he  said  peremptorily  at  last,  that  if  he  was  not  to  be  chief-justice, 
neither  would  he  any  longer  be  attorney-general."  Shortly  after  Lord 
Mansfield's  promotion  to  the  bench,  on  the  dismissal  of  Pitt,  and  the 
resignation  of  Legge,  the  chaooellor  of  tbe  exchequer,  the  seaLs  of  the 
latter  office  were  jvro  tempore  placed  in  the  hano^  of  Lord  Mansfield, 
and  he  was  intrusted  by  the  king  with  full  power  to  negodate  on  the 
subject  of  a  new  administration  with  Mr.  Pitt  and  the  Dnke  of 
I^ewcastle.  The  same  reasons  which  made  him  refuse  political  office 
seem  to  have  induced  him  to  decline  the  custody  of  tbe  great  seal 
when  it  was,  upon  more  than  one  occasion,  offered  to  him.  He  pre* 
ferred  the  purely  judicial  office  of  chiefjustioe  of  tbe  king's  bench, 
where  he  was  eaPe  from  political  storms  aod  the  vicissitudes  which 
they  produce.  Yet  in  that  office,  Uiough  safe  from  political,  he  was 
not  safe  from  popular  storms.  His  political  leanings  were  not  towards 
the  popular  side ;  and  even  his  conduct  as  a  judge,  thoogh  now,  when 
at  a  distance  from  him  and  bis  time  we  can  survey  it  with  cabnnees^ 
it  may  appear  deserving  of  a  very  small  portion  of  the  reprehension 
heaped  on  it  by  such  writers  as  Junius,  was  at  tbe  time  not  free  from 
the  sppearance  of  some  bias  against  popular  rights. 

In  the  cases  of  the  trials  of  the  publishers  of  Junius's  letter  to  the 
king,  Lord  Mansfield  incurred  much  popular  odium  by  laying  down 
the  doctrine  that  the  fact,  dot  the  law,  was  what  the  jnry  had  to 
consider.  In  the  trial  of  Woodfall,  Lord  Mansfield,  in  bia  summing 
np,  directed  the  jury,  "that  the  printing  and  sense  of  the  paper 
were  alone  what  the  jury  had  to  consider  oL"  ('  State  Trials,'  vol  xz., 
p.  900).  In  the  case  of  IVilkes,  which  occurred  in  the  same  year. 
Lord  Mansfield  remained  firm  to  his  former  opinion,  and  in  allusion 
to  the  odium  which  he  had  incurred  in  consequence^  thus  expressed 
himself:  "I  honour  the  king  and  respect  the  people;  but  many 
things,  acquired  by  the  favour  of  either,  are,  in  my  account,  not 
worth  ambition.  I  wish  popularity,  but  it  is  that  popularity  which 
follows,  not  that  which  is  run  after.  It  is  that  popularity  which, 
Eooner  or  later,  never  fails  to  do  justice  to  the  pursuit  of  noble  ends 
by  noble  means." 

In  the  famous  riots  of  1780,  Lord  Mansfield's  house  in  Bloomsbuiy- 
square  was  attacked  and  set  fire  to  by  the  populaceu  The  walls  were 
all  that  were  left  of  it.  His  library  of  books  and  manuscripts,  his 
private  papers,  pictures,  furniture,  and  other  valuables  were  all  con- 
sumed. Though  the  treasury,  in  pursuance  of  a  vote  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  applied  for  the  particulars  and  amount  of  Ids  loss,  with  a 
view  to  coropensation,  his  lordship  declined  returning  any  account  of 
his  loss,  lest,  he  said  in  his  letter  to  the  Treasury,  "it  might  seem  a 
claim  or  expectation  of  being  indemnified."  After  having  presided 
for  upwards  of  thirty-two  years  in  the  court  of  king's  bench,  he  retired 
from  his  office  in  1788.  He  died  on  the  20th  of  March  1793,  in  his 
eighty-ninth  ytar.  He  left  no  issue.  The  earldom  of  Mansfield,  which 
was  granted  to  him  in  1776,  descended  to  his  nephew.  Viscount 
Stormoutb 

Lord  Mansfield's  judicial  character  stands  high.  His  acute  and 
powerful  intellect  enabled  him  to  take  a  clear  and  comprehensive 
view  of  every  case.  The  depth  of  his  legal  learning  baa  been 
questioned;  probably  not  without  reason.  And  this  want  of  depth, 
assuming  it  to  have  existed,  may  account  for  his  sometimes  making 
law  instead  of  expounding  it — a  thing  sometimes  unavoidable  in  a 
jjud^e ;  and  though  extremely  difficult  to  do  well,  essier  to  do  ill  or 
indifi^ereutly  than  to  unravel  and  set  forth  in  luminous  order  a  large 
and  confused  mass  of  law  already  existing  on  a  given  aiibject :  which 
8uggei«t8  tbe  reflection,  that  though  that  judge  who  is  the  piofoundest 
lawyer  will  be  the  most  competent  to  njake  law,  at  least  to  know  when 
it  is  necesfrary  to  make  it,  yet  those  judges  who  are  the  least  profound 
law}  ers,  and  consequently  the  least  able  to  say  when  law  needs  to  be 
made,  will  be  the  most  Lkely  to  evade  the  difficulty  of  elucidating 
the  old  law  by  making  new.  This  is  matter  of  every-day  experience 
to  lawyers.  Lord  Mansfield's  judicial  legislation  has  been  most  sue* 
cessful  in  some  brauches  of  coujmerciHl  law.  In  the  law  of  real 
propr  rty  he  was  less  successfuL  For  example,  his  deciaion  in  the  case 
of  Perrin  v.  ii^e,  which  involved  an  alteration  in  the  old  estaulisbed 
rules  of  law,  particularly  as  regarded  what  is  called  the  rule  in 
Shelley's  case,  was  reversed  in  the  Exchequer  Chamber.  (Feame's 
•Contingent  Remainders,'  p.  158;  and  DongL,  *Rep,,'  829  or  843  of 
third  edition,  in  note.) 

In  reviewing  the  character  of  Lord  Mansfield,  his  principles  of 
toleration  in  matters  of  religion,  which  he  maintained  both  in 
parliament  and  on  the  bench,  ought  not  to  be  foigotten. 


(Life  of  Lord  Man^fiMf  by  Henry  Roiooe,  Esq.,  in  Dr.  Lardnei^s 
Cabinet  C^elopcedia), 

MANTEQNA,  ANDREA,  was  bom  at  Padua,  in  143L  His  parents 
were  persons  in  humble  life.  It  does  not  appear  under  what  circum- 
stances or  at  what  age  he  became  a  pupil  of  Francesco  Squaricone, 
who  was  so  struck  with  his  talents  that  he  adopted  him  as  his  son. 
On  Andrea  marrying  a  daughter  of  Jacopo  Bellini,  Sqoariconea 
competitor,  the  latter  was  offended,  and  censured  hia  pupil  as  much, 
as  he  had  before  praised  him ;  but  these  censures,  being  in  many 
instances  well  founded,  only  tended  to  his  improvement,  which  was 
further  promoted  by  the  friendly  advice  of  the  brothera  Qentile  and 
Oiftvanni  BellinL 

His  chief  residence  and  his  school  were  at  Mantua,  where  he 
settled  under  the  patronage  of  the  Marquis  Lodovico  Qonaaga,  but 
worked  occasionally  at  other  places,  eapeciaJly  Rome.  There  are 
several  of  hia  oil-paintings  in  Mantua.  His  master-piece  was  the 
picture  *  Delia  Vittoria,'  which  was  in  the  Oratorio  de*  Padri  di  Saa 
Filippo.  Few  of  this  painter's  works  now  remain,  and  most  of  them 
have  been  mach  injuiwd.  One  of  his  greatest  and  most  celebrated 
works,  '  The  Triumph  of  Julius  Cnsar,'  was  part  of  the  rich  gallery 
of  paintings  that  belonged  to  the  Oonssga  family,  which  waa  purcbaeed 
bj  Kmg  Charles  L  for  80,000^  This,  tbe  greatest  and  moat  esteemed 
work  of  Mantegna,  consisting  of  nine  pictures,  each  9  feet  high  and 
9  feet  wide,  is  now  at  Hampton  Court  Unhappily  it  was  coarsely 
painted  over  by  Laguerre,  in  the  time  of  William  III.  '  The  Triumph 
of  Scipio,'  painted  in  black  and  white,  and  in  admirable  preservation, 
is  in  the  possession  of  Sir  George  Vivyan.  The  Earl  of  Pembroke  has 
a  picture  by  Mantegna,  representing  'Judith  with  the  head  of 
Holofemes.'  In  the  Nationid  Gallery  is  a  painting  by  Mantegna  of 
'The  Virgm  and  Child  enthroned;  St  John  the  Baptist  and  the 
Magdalen ; '  and  in  the  British  Museum  there  is  an  admirable  drawing 
in  bistre  touched  with  white,  representing  the  dominion  of  the  vicea 
over  the  virtues,  a  counterpart  to  Mante^ia's  picture  in  the  gallery  of 
the  Lonvre  (No.  1107),  representing  the  vices  expelled  by  the  virtues. 
It  is  not  probable  that  he  painted  many  cabinet  pictures,  hia  time 
being  so  much  occupied  by  large  works  and  engraving :  though  not 
the  inventor  of  this  art,  he  was  the  first  engraver  of  hia  time ;  the 
series  of  plates  executed  by  his  own  hand  exceeds  fifty.  Mantegna 
died  at  Mantua,  September  18,  1506,  at  the  age  of  seventy-four.  He 
left  two  aoos,  Francetoo  Mantegna,  who  completed  seversl  of  the 
works  left  unfinished  by  Andrea,  and  who  was  considered  his  father's 
best  scholar,  another  also  a  painter,  but  who  attained  no  celebrity. 

MANTELU  GIDEON  ALGERNON,  a  paleontologist  and  geologist 
of  extensive  and  varied  acquirements,  waa  bom  at  Lewes,  in  Sussex, 
about  1790.  For  several  years  he  practised  as  a  medical  man  at  Lewes, 
in  a  diatrict  which  he  rendered  classical  by  his  researches  into  ita 
geologiod  structure.  He  was  a  memorable  instance  of  a  man  of  geoiaa^ 
constantly  and  diligently  occupied  in  discharging  the  dutiea  of  a  labo- 
rious profession — in  wMch  he  acquired  great  provincial  reputation, 
especially  for  the  delicacy  of  his  manipulation  in  snigical  cases,  aod 
for  the  tenderness  of  his  demeanour  to  hia  patients — nevertheless 
reaching  great  eminence  as  a  man  of  science,  and  finding  time  to 
pursue  hu  favourite  studies  with  distinguished  success.  During  his 
residence  at  Lewes  he  collected  a  vast  number  of  interesting  foesils^ 
and  formed  a  private  museum,  such  as  has  rarely  if  ever  been  equalled. 
Here  also  he  published  his  principal  separate  works, '  The  Fossils  of 
tbe  South  Downs,'  and  '  The  Illustrationa  of  the  Geology  of  Sussex.' 
The  former  appeared  in  1822,  simultaneously  with  that  of  Cuvier  and 
Brongniart  upon  'The  Geology  of  the  Environs  of  Paris;'  and  many 
of  the  organic  remains  of  ^e  chalk  were  described  in  both  worka 
simoltaneoualy,  though  independently.  Whilst  at  Lewea  also  he  called 
attention  to  the  interest  and  beauty  of  the  remains  of  fishes  found  in 
the  chalk,  and  it  was  there  he  commenced  the  series  of  observationa 
which  placed  him  in  a  prominent  position  among  British  geologists* 
His  attention  was  early  directed  to  the  phenomena  exhibited  by  the 
assemblage  of  days,  sands,  and  subordinate  limeatones  which  imme- 
diately underlie  the  cretaceous  system  in  the  Weald  district,  happily 
designated  by  his  friend  Mr.  P.  J.  Martin  aa  the  '  Wealden  formatiun.* 
His  location  being  exceedingly  favourable  for  researches  in  that  group 
of  rocks,  he  became  Uie  original  demonstrator  of  the  fresh-water  origin 
of  the  mass  of  Wealden  beds,  thus  making  a  great  step  in  British 
geology ;  and  it  is  remarkable  and  instructive  that  this  resulted  from 
the  direct  application  of  the  knowledge  of  existing  causee  and  pheno- 
mena to  the  investigation  of  the  past  Dr.  Msntell's  observation  of 
the  conditions  under  which  existing  freeh-water  shells  were  imbedded 
in  the  alluvium  of  the  valley  of  the  Sussex  Ouse,  and  even  idtemated 
with  marine  exuviie,  suggested  the  probability  of  the  occurrence  of 
similar,  but  immensely  more  ancient,  phenomena  in  the  clays  and 
sands  of  the  Weald;  and  careful  research  fully  confirmed  bis  con j clo- 
ture. His  chief  and  very  memorable  palseontological  discoveries  are 
connected  with  the  Wealden.  But  the  particular  circumstancea  under 
which  researches  in  fossil  osteology  have  been  pursued  in  England  for 
many  years  past  render  it  difficulty  with  a  due  regard  to  brevity,  to 
define  accurately  the  character,  and  to  delineate  the  extent,  of 
Dr.  Mantell'a  labours  in  that  department  of  science.  The  following 
view  of  the  subject  is  from  the  impartial  pen  of  Mr*  William 
Hopkins,  F.R.S.,  and  forms  a  part  of  an  obituaiy  notice  contained 
in  hia  'Anniversary   Addrsss     from   the  chair  of  the  Geological 
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Sooiety,  on  the  18th  of  Fabroaiy  1853,  on  which  the  present  article 
IB  fouaded. 

Out  of  the  Wealdeo,  Mr.  Hopkine  8tatea»  Dr.  Mantell "  procured 
the  meet  intereatiog  of  the  relics  of  prodigious  eztioct  reptiles,  which 
owe  to  him  tiieir  soieDttfio  appellations,  and  whose  remains  will  long 
ooDStitute  some  of  the  chief  attractions  of  the  great  collection  originally 
amassed  by  him,  and  now  dispUyed  in  the  galleries  of  the  British 
Museum.  Whether  we  regard  his  discovery  and  demonstration  of  the 
Igucmodon  and  its  colossal  allies  in  a  geological  point  of  yiew,  as 
characterising  distinctly  an  epoch  in  time,  or,  with  respect  to  their 
zoological  Tslue,  as  filling  up  great  gaps  in  the  series  of  Vertthrata,  and 
elucidating  the  organisation  of  a  lost  order  of  reptiles,  at  once  highest 
in  its  class  and  most  wonderful,  we  must,  as  geologists  and  natundiats, 
feel  that  a  large  debt  of  gratitude  is  due  to  the  indefatigable  and 
enthusiastic  man  out  of  whose  labours  this  knowledge  arose.  In  the 
group  of  Dinosaurian  reptiles  were  some  of  the  largest  of  terrestrial 
animalai  In  their  oiganisation,  whilst  truly  Reptilian,  they  approached 
[by  a  direct  relation  of  analogy]  the  Mammalian  type.  Their  cha> 
ractere  were  so  peculiar,  that  of  the  value  ftnd  distinctness  of  their 
order  there  can  be  no  question.  Their  osteology  has  been  elaborated 
with  skill  and  care,  and  has  worthily  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
most  eminent  anatomists.  They  give  a  feature  to  the  herpetology  of 
the  middle  portion  of  the  secondary  epoch.  Now,  of  the  fi?e  marked 
genera  constituting  this  group,  as  at  present  known,  we  owe  the 
discoYery  and  demonstration  of  four— viz.,  Iguomodon,  Hylaotaurvt, 
Pelorotaurus,  and  Regnosaunu — to  Dr.  Mantell  Worthily  then  were 
the  Wollaston  Medal  and  Fund  adjudged  to  our  lamented  colleague  in 
1835,  'for  his  long-continued  labours  in  the  comparative  anatomy  of 
fossils,  especially  for  the  discovery  of  two  genera  of  fossil  reptiles, 
Iguanodon  and  HylcBOtaurtu'  That  he  did  not  rest  from  his  labours, 
after  having  received  this  honourable  reward,  the  discovery  of  two 
additional  genera  mentioned  above  can  testify.  Nor  did  he  cease  from 
continually  seeking  to  perfect  his  knowledge  of  the  wonderful  animals 
brought  to  light  during  his  earlier  career.  Thus,  whilst  the  announce- 
ment of  the  IgucModon  dates  as  far  back  aa  1825,  his  account  of  the 
jaw  of  this  reptile  was  given  to  the  world  fifteen  years  afterwards. 
His  paper  on  P</oro<a«n»,  in  the  'Philosophical  TxansaotionBy'  was 
published  in  1850." 

Dr.  Mantell  was  equally  interested  in  all  other  branches  of  palsson- 
tology.  One  of  his  earliest  papers,  communicated  to  the  Linnean 
Society,  and  published  in  its  'Transactions,'  vol  zi,  related  to  the 
bodies  called  by  him  and  now  well-known  as  VaUriaUitea,  found  in 
the  chalk,  and  referred  by  him  to  AUyonia.  On  fossil  MoUmca  and 
Itadiaia  he  wrote  many  valuable  papers,  especially  thoee  that  concern 
the  Bdemnita  and  their  tdlies.  Mr.  Henry  Deane  of  Glapham,  after- 
wards president  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  having  detected  the 
eoft  bodies  of  Fwraminiftra  {Roialia)  in  an  extraordinary  state  of 
preservation  in  the  chalk  of  Folkstone,  and  prepared  illustrative  speci- 
mens of  them  for  the  microscope,  called  Dr.  Mantell*s  attention  to 
them,  who  devoted  much  time  to  their  investigation,  and,  uniting  the 
observations  made  by  Mr.  Deane  and  himself  with  the  results  of  some 
of  bis  own  previous  researches,  communicated  a  paper  to  the  Royal 
Society  on  the  genend  subject  of  the  '  Fossil  Remains  of  the  soft  parts 
of  Foraminifera,  discovered  in  the  chalk  and  flint  of  the  South-east  of 
England,'  which  was  inserted  hi  the  '  Philosophical  Transactions '  for 
1846.  Among  his  most  recent  labours  was  the  account  of  the  remarkable 
reptile  from  the  Old  Red-sandstone,  named  by  him  TelerptUmBlginenu^ 
an  animal  of  singular  interest,  regarded,  until  very  recently,  as  the 
most  ancient  unquestionable  relic  of  its  class.  At  the  time  he  died  he 
was  occupied  with  a  description  of  a  very  singular  fish  from  the  chalk, 
to  which  he  intended  to  give  the  name  of  RynehonicfUhyt, 

Dr.  Mantell  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1825,  shortly 
alter  his  discovery  of  the  Iguanodon,  and  in  1849  he  received  from 
the  Council  the  royal  medal,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  his  palseonto- 
logical  researches.  He  was  also  enrolled  as  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Physicians,  London,  in  recognition  of  his  scientific  eminence^ 
he  not  having  been  originally  connected  with  the  College.  In  18S5 
he  removed  from  Lewes  to  Brighton,  and  four  years  later,  after 
the  purchase  of  his  collection  of  fosslLi  by  the  trustees  of  the  British 
Museum  for  50002.  to  Clapham,  near  London.  Some  years  having 
elapsed,  he  disposed  of  his  medicsi  practice  at  that  place,  and  removed 
to  ChesterHiquare,  London,  where  he  continued  to  reside  and  practise 
for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  For  many  years  he  endured  severe 
illness  and  excruciating  pain,  owing  to  a  spinal  disease,  the  result  of  an 
accident.  But  no  torture  could  destroy  his  love  for  science,  or  his 
energetic  pursuit  of  geological  research.  He  died  at  his  residence  in 
Chester-square  on  the  10th  of  November  1852,  aged  sixty-two. 

Dr.  ManteU's  scientific  character  has  two  distinct  features,  those  of 
an  original  discoverer,  and  <^  a  poblio  teacher.  His  inflnenoe  in 
science  depended  less  perhaps  upon  the  former,  brilliant  as  it  was, 
than  upon  the  latter.  As  a  popular  expounder  of  geological  fiscto  he 
was  unequalled ;  as  a  lecturer,  within  his  own  particular  field,  he  had 
no  rival ;  fluent,  deaf,  eloquent,  and  elegantly  discursive,  he  riveted  the 
attention  of  his  audience,  and  invariably  left  them  imbued  with  %  love 
for  the  science  he  had  tonght  them.  His  popular  writings,  of  which 
the '  Wonders  of  Geology '  and  the  *  Medals  of  Creation '  are  among  the 
more  useful,  had  a  wide  circulation,  and  are  hdd  in  high  esteem  l^ 
general  readers.    They  have  a  eoudderabla  repuUtion  also  on  the 


Continent,  and  hive  been  translated  into  German.  The  'Medals  of 
Creation '  is  almost  the  only  book  in  the  English  language,  in  which  a 
comprehensive  survey  of  the  fossil  world,  and  a  perspicuous  and  satis- 
factory outline  of  British  palssontology,  both  adapted  to  the  educated 
and  general  reader,  can  be  met  with.  He  waa  likewise  the  author  of 
several  interesting  views  of  the  geological  structure  and  physical  geo- 
graphy of  Sussex  and  Surrey,  or  of  portions  of  those  counties,  as  well 
as  of  the  adjacent  county  of  Kent  (into  which  his  favourite  Wealden 
also  extends),  which  were  inserted  in  topographical  works,  as  intro- 
ductory to  the  general  history  of  the  districte  described.  One  of  these 
forms  a  portion  of  the  prefatory  matter  in  the  '  County  History  of 
Surrey,*  by  the  late  Edward  Wedlake  Brayley,  F.aA.  In  the  'fiiblio- 
graphia  Zoologiss  et  Geologlso'  of  Agassis  and  Strickland,  no  fewer 
than  sixty-seven  works  and  memoirs  of  various  degrees  of  importence 
and  lengtb,  are  enumerated  as  having  proceeded  from  Dr.  MantelFs 
pen ;  to  these  must  be  added  some  antiquarian  papers,  and  seveial 
professional  disquisitions. 

MANTUA'NO,  the  common  name  of  a  family  of  artiste  of  Mantua, 
of  the  16th  century.  The  proper  name  appears  to  have  been  Ghisi, 
but  few  particulars  regardmg  the  lives  of  its  members  are  known. 

GiovAViri  Battista,  called  Giovanni  Mantuano,  and  also  Bertano^ 
was  painter,  sculptor,  engraver,  and  architect,  and  author  of  a  oom- 
mentaiy  on  Vitruvius— '  Gli  oscuri  e  difficili  Pass!  dell'  Opera  di' 
Vitruvio,'  fol,  Mantua,  1558.  He  was  the  pupil  of  Giulio  Romano, 
executed  many  designs,  some  engravings,  and  a  few  paintings;  but  his 
chief  business  was  architecture,  and  he  built  the  church  of  Santa 
Barbara  at  Mantua.  It  is  not  known  what  relationship  he  bore  to  the 
following  artiste.     He  was  bom  about  1500,  and  was  alive  in  1568. 

Giorgio  Ghisi,  called  Giorgio  Mantuano,  was  bom  at  Mantua  about 
1524.  He  was  punter  and  engraver,  and  died  at  Rome,  about  1590. 
Bartsch  describes  seventy-one  of  his  engravings,  many  of  which  aro 
after  the  most  celebrated  works  of  the  16th  century;  they  are  well 
drawn  and  executed  with  great  mastery,  much  in  the  style  of  Maroan- 
tonic  Among  the  most  valuable  are  the  Last  Judgment,  and  the 
Prophete  and  Sibyls,  by  Michel  Angelo,  in,  tiie  Sistine  Chapel ;  and  the 
Dispute  on  the  Sacrament  and  the  School  of  Athens,  after  the  frescoes 
by  Raffaele  in  the  Vatican. 

Bartoeh  describes  129  printo  by  Adaho  Gbxbi,  called  also  Mantnano; 
and  46  by  Diana  Ghisi,  called  Mantuana.  Those  of  the  former  are 
dated  from  1566  to  1576,  and  those  of  Diana  from  1575  to  1588. 
Diana  was  the  daughter  of  Giovanni  Battista  Mantnano,  and  was 
married  to  Francesco  da  Voltemi,  architect.  She  waa  bom  about 
1586,  and  was  living  in  1588. 

(Gandellmi,  NolizU  Ittoriehe  degV  IntagUaion;  Bartsoh,  Pdnfyt- 
Qravtwr;  Brulliot^  DieUonnairt  da  Monogrammet,  dfc.) 

MANUBL,  FRANCISCO,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  modem 
poete  of  Portugal,  was  bora  at  Lisbon  m  1734.  His  first  study  waa 
music,  but  he  afterwards  devoted  himself  entirely  to  literature,  and 
more  especially  to  poetry,  his  talent  for  which  obtained  him  many 
admirers,  and  also  some  enemies  and  persecutors.  His  enemies  accused 
him  not  only  of  entertaining  exceedingly  heretical  opinions,  but  of 
openly  professing  his  contempt  for  the  church,  alleging  against  him  his 
argumento  in  favour  of  toleration,  his  free  remarks  on  the  monks,  and, 
not  least  of  all,  his  tranalation  of  Molidce's  '  Tartuffe.'  Being  summoned 
to  appear  before  the  Inquisition,  instead  of  obeying  the  maudate  of  the 
Holy  Office,  he  attacked  and  disarmed  the  agent  sent  to  apprehend 
him,  and  saved  himself  by  immediate  flight  to  Paria  in  1788 ;  in  which 
dty  he  resided  till  February  25,  1819,  when  he  died  at  the  age  of 
eighty-four. 

^  Though  a  zealous  cultivator  of  the  purest  models  of  Portuguese 
literature  and  poetry,  Manuel  was  a  no  less  ardent  admirer  of  the 
olassics,  whom  he  regarded  rather  as  models  to  be  invariably  followed, 
than  as  studies  upon  which  a  sound  poetioal  taste  is  to  be  formed: 
and  to  this  predilection  for  the  poete  of  antiquity  is  to  be  ascribed 
his  dislike  to  rhyme.  Nevertheless  his  merite  and  excellences  are 
undeniable;  and  it  has  been  said  of  him  that  no  Portuguese  poet  or 
writer  since  the  time  of  Camoens  did  so  much  for  the  language,  in 
which  respect  his  services  were  more  valuable  than  those  of  a  whole 
academy.  He  excelled  in  lyric  and  satiric  poetry,  and  among  hia  pro- 
ductions of  the  former  class  his  odes  to  D* Albuquerque  and  Washington 
are  deservedly  admirsd  for  their  sublimity  and  grandeur.  Many  of 
his  epistles,  tales,  and  fablea  are  also  stamped  by  merit,  though  of  a 
different  kind.  The  services  which  he  further  performed  for  Portuguese 
literature  were  very  considerable,  for  he  produced  admirable  versions 
of  Wieland's  'Oberon,'  'Silius  Italicus,'  Cb&teaubriand's  'Martyrs,'  and 
La  Fontaine's  'FablesL*  Like  his  original  compositions,  these  transla- 
tions are  distinguished  by  purity  of  style,  carried  occasionally  perhaps 
rather  too  far,  as  his  horror  of  Gallicisms  and  new-coined  expressions 
frequently  led  him  to  adopt  obsolete  woids,  thus  producing  an  appear- 
ance of  pedantry  and  affectation. 

MAN  UBL,  » ICLAUS,  or  NICOLAS,  sometimes  called  DEUTSCH. 
who  claims  notice  not  only  as  an  artist^  but  as  a  poet  and  author,  and 
one  who  took  an  active  part  in  the  Reformation  in  Switserlaod,  was 
bom  at  Bem  in  1484.  His  real  name  is  conjectured  by  his  biographer^ 
Dr.  Griineisen,  to  have  been  Alleman,  but  as  he  was  illegitimate,  it 
was,  for  family  reasons,  changed  ansgranmiatioally  into  that  of  Manuel. 
It  is  further  conjectured  that  he  was  brought  up  by  his  maternal 
grandfather,  ThUring  Frickirt.    Having  made  dioioe  of  paintiDg  aa  a 
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pTofescioDi  he  studied  the  art  at  Colmar,  under  the  successors  of  the 
celebrated  Martin  Schon,  until  the  fame  of  Titian  attracted  him  to 
Venice,  where  about  1511  he  became  one  of  his  pupils :  he  is  the 
Emanuello  Tedesco  of  Ridolfi  and  other  Italian  writers.  He  is  said 
to  have  assisted  Holbeb,  in  1515,  in  his  '  Dance  of  Death ;  *  but  this 
is  very  improbable,  as  he  was  himself  employed  at  that  time  in 
painting  the  same  subject  in  the  cloister  of  the  Dominican  convent  at 
Bern.  It  was  executed  in  fresco  or  distemper.  The  picture  consisted 
of  forty-six  subjects,  forty-one  of  which  were  the  actual '  Todtentanz;' 
it  has  been  long  since  destroyed,  but  the  compositions  are  preserved  in 
prints  and  copies  :  the  wall  on  which  it  was  painted  was  pulled  down 
in  1660.  Kanuel  wa«  an  active  reformer,  and  many  of  these  designs  are 
reflections  upon  the  abuses  of  the  Roman  cburch.  He  also  ornamented 
his  own  house  with  a  large  fresco,  representing  Solomon  worshipping 
idols.  But  of  these  and  several  other  of  bis  works  nothing  now 
remains,  except  some  small  water-colour  copies  preserved  in  the 
library  at  Basel.  However,  either  from  his  ^nciX  not  bringing  him 
sufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  his  family,  or  his  political  ardour, 
he  was  induced  to  engage  himself  in  military  and  public  afiaira.  He 
served,  as  quartermaster  or  commissary,  among  the  Swiss  allies  who 
assisted  brands  I.  in  his  expedition  against  Milan,  1522,  and  was 
present  both  at  the  storming  of  Novara  and  the  batUe  of  Bloocca. 
In  the  following  year  he  was  chosen  landvogt  of  Erlach ;  and  from 
the  year  1526  distinguished  himself  by  his  zeal  in  the  cause  of  the 
Reformation.  From  this  period  he  was  entirely  devoted  to  that  cause, 
and  to  his  various  public  employments.  He  died  in  1531,  when  only 
forty-six  years  of  age. 

As  a  writer  he  began  to  distinguish  himself  in  1500,  by  Tarious 
popular  poems  and  songs  in  the  Swiss  dialect,  full  of  humour  and 
sharp  satire.  His  * Fastnachtspiele/  or  'Dramatic  Moralities  and 
Mysteries,*  which  he  began  to  compose  about  1522,  are  marked  by 
the  same  qualities,  in  which  his  polemical  pieces  in  support  of  the 
Reformation  appear  not  to  have  been  at  all  deficient. 

(Dr.  Qnineisen,  NicoUu  Manud,  Lebm  wid  Werhe  einet  Malen. 
Dichtert,  Krieaen,  Siaaiitnannes,  und  HqformeUort,  Stuttgart  and 
Tubingen,  1837 ;  Kagler,  Neues  Allgemeines  KUtutler-Lexicon,) 

MANU'ZIO,  ALDO,  bom  in  1447,  at  Bassiano  in  the  Papal  State, 
studied  at  Home  and  at  Ferrara.  He  became  intimate  with  Pico, 
count  of  Mirandola,  and  with  Alberto  Pio,  lord  of  Carpi,  with  whose 
assistance  he  established  a  printing-press  at  Venice.  The  art  of 
printing  Was  first  introduced  into  Italy  from  Germany  by  two  Bene- 
dictine monks,  called  Sweinheim  and  Pannartz,  who  printed  the 
works-of  Lactantius  in  the  monastery  of  Subiaoo  in  1465.  Tlus  was 
the  flrfit  book  printed  in  Italy.  In  1469  two  other  Germans  from 
Bpeyer  established  printine-presses  at  Venice^  and  soon  after  the  art 

Sread  rapidly  through  Italy.  The  first  Greek  book  was  printed  at 
ilao,  and  the  first  Hebrew  types  were  used  at  Sondno  near  Cremona. 
KioholasJehbson,  a  Frenchman,  established  a  printing-press  at  Venice 
in  1471,  which  was  diBtinguished  for  the  elegance  of  its  types.  But 
Aldo  Manuzio  surpassed  all  other  printers  of  his  time  in  the  correct- 
ness of  his  books.  Being  a  man  of  learning  as  well  as  a  printer,  and 
having  an  extraordinary  zeal  for  his  profession,  he  procured  the  most 
oorrect  manuscriptB  iiom  distant  countries,  and  he  established  an 
academy  in  his  house,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  assistance  in  the 
superintendence  of  his  publications.  Bembo  and  Navagero  were 
among  the  members  of  that  society.  The  first  publications  of  Aldo 
appeared  about  1490 :  the  first  with  a  date  in  1494.  In  this  year  he 
pu  Dlished  the  poem  of  *  Hero  and  Leander  *  in  Greek  and  Latin,  and 
shortly  after  the  Grammar  of  Lascaxis,  and  that  of  Gaza,  with 
Theocritus,  and  the  works  of  Aristotle.  He  invented  a  new  sort  of  type, 
which  was  light  and  reiaembled  writing,  called  by  the  Italians  'conivi,' 
and  known  to  other  nstions  by  the  name  of  '  Italia'  In  this  type  he 
printed  the  Latin  classical  ▲  list  of  the  Aldiue  editions  was  published 
at  Padua  in  1790 :  '  Serie  delle  edizioni  Aldine  per  ordine  alfabetico  e 
oronologico;'  and  a  still  more  complete  oatalogue  has  been  since 
published  at  Paris  by  Renouard :  *  Annales  de  I'Imprimerie  des  Aides, 
on  Histoire  des  trois  Manuces  et  de  leurs  Editions,'  2  vols.  12mo, 
1803 ;  a  second  edition  of  which,  in  3  vols.,  was  published  in  1825, 
and  a  third,  much  improved,  in  1  vol  8vo,  Paris,  1834.  It  is  said 
that  the  Greek  books  of  Aldus  are  less  correct  than  his  Latin  and 
Italian  pribts :  but  it  must  be  recollected  that  his  Greek  books  ore 
often  printed  from  a  single  manuscript,  and  that  an  imperfect  one ;  a 
drotimstance  however  that  renders  some  of  his  Greek  books  very 
raluable  at  present,  as  being  tolerably  faithful  transcripts  of  manu- 
scripts either  now  lost  or  not  always  accessible.  These  editions, 
especially  when  upon  large  paper,  have  often  sold  in  modern  times 
for  considerable  sums. 

Aldo  complains  in  several  of  hia  prefaces  of  the  difiicultles  which 
he  experienced,  and  the  intense  labour  which  he  had  to  undergo  in 
his  profession,  to  which  he  devoted  his  whole  Ufa  He  died  at  Venice 
in  1515,  with  the  well-merited  reputation  of  being  not  only  an  accu- 
rate printer,  but  a  good  scholar.  He  was  the  author  of  aLatin  and 
Greek  Grammar,  a  Greek  and  Utin  Dictionary  (the  first  of  its  kind), 
and  several  other  works.  His  son  Paolo  Manuzio  succeeded  him  in 
the  direction  of  his  printing  establishment.    Paolo  was  a  map  of 


Romana;*  besides  notes  and  commentaries  on  Cioerols  Epistles  uj 
Orations. 

•  MAKZONT,  ALESSANDRO,  was  bom  March  the  ftth,  1 7>4.  v. 
Milan.  His  father,  who  was  a  county  and  posseseed  m  tnoden:* 
property,  died  while  Manzoni  was  young.  His  mother  was  a  dauj^h^ 
of  Beccaria,  the  author  of  the  well-known  trsatise  *  On  Crimes  &q4 
Punishments.*  Manzoni  received  a  oollege^uoation  flrst  at  Mika 
and  afterwards  at  Pavia.  In  1808  he  went  to  Paris  with  bis  mother, 
and  during  his  residenoe  there  became  aoqnainted  with  aereral  (^ 
the  leading  literary  men,  and  especially  formed  an  intimate  firiead- 
ship  with  M.  Fauriel,  to  whom  he  afterwards  dedicated  hia  tmgedy  of 
'  II  Conte  di  Carmagnolo.'  He  first  attracted  attention  b^  a  poem  ia 
blank  Terse  on  the  death  of  Carlo  Imbonati  ('  In  Morte  di  Carlo  Imbo 
nati,'  Paris,  1806),  a  relative,  who  died  in  Pwm,  and  loft  the  whoU 
of  his  property  to  Manzoni's  mother.  Manzoni  retomed  to  Italy  ia 
1807,  and  in  1803  married  Enrichetta  Luigia  Blondel,  the  daughter  of 
a  banker  of  Geneva.  In  1800  he  published  'Urania,  Poemetta.' 
During  his  residence  in  Paris  Manzoni  had  imbibed  to  some  extent 
the  deistical  opinions  which  were  then  prevalent  in  tha  Freaeh 
metropolia  These  notions  however  he  renounced  after  hia  marrlsgc, 
and  became  a  devout  Roman  Catholic,  as  did  also  his  wife,  who  lud 
previously  belonged  to  the  Galvinistio  protestant  church.  He  made 
known  the  change  which  had  taken  place  in  his  nligiooa  opinions 
by  the  publication  in  1810  of  his  'Inni  Saori,'  a  aeriea  of  lyiicii 
poems  on  the  Nativity,  the  Passion,  the  Resurreetion,  tlie  Pontecost, 
and  the  Virghi  Mary.  In  1820  he  published  his  tragedy  of  *D 
Conte  di  Carmognola'  In  the  construction  of  this  tngedy  ha  rejected 
the  rule  of  French  tragedv  which  limited  the  aotloo  to  ono  day  ood 
one  place;  and  defendeid  the  opposite  system  which  he  had  adopted 
in  a  long  'Lettre  da  M.  Manzoni  K  M.  C  ,  sor  I'Unit^  da  T^mpi 
et  de  Lieu.*  In  this  letter,  written  in  fVsnch,  the  ar^moDts  an 
presented  with  great  skill  and  force.  In  1883  he  published  bis 
tragedy  of  '  AdelchL'  The  '  Carmagnola '  has  a  chorus  at  the  end  of 
the  second  act;  the  '  Adelchi'  has  two  of  these  lyrical  ooupoaitaoBS, 
one  at  the  end  of  the  third  act,  and  another  in  the  middle  of  the 
fourth.  Both  of  the  tragedies  are  accompanied  by  a  series  of  intw- 
esting  historical  notices  ('  Kotizie  Btoridie '),  relating  to  tha  events 
and  characters  of  the  respective  periods.  After  the  death  of  Napokoo, 
May  5, 1821,  Monxoni  published  an  ode  on  the  ni^eot  entitled  *11 
Cinque  Maggio.' 

The  work  bv-  which  Manzoni  has  obtained  a  reputation  throoghoot 
Europe  is  his  historical  novel,  'I  Promeesi  Sposi,'  8  vola,  BCilan,  1827, 
which  has  been  translated  into  EngUsh  under  the  titles  of  'The 
Betrothed '  and  'The  Betrothed  Lovers.'  He  has  not  since  produced 
any  other  work  of  fiction.  In  18di  he  published  '  OaservaKioDi  sulls 
Morale  Cattolica,'  in  reply  to  the  remariu  of  Sismondi  in  tha  127th 
chapter  of  his  '  Histoire  des  R^publiques  Italiennes  do  Moyen  Age.* 
This  work  has  been  translated  into  English  under  the  title  of  'A 
Vindication  of  Catholic  Morality,  or  a  Kefutation  of  the  Charges 
brought  against  it  by  Sismondi  in  nis  History  of  the  Italian  Repoblm 
of  the  Middle  Ages,*  12mo,  London,  1836.  In  1848  Mansoni  pub- 
lished the  *  Storia  della  Colonna  Infame,*  which  il  an  historical  treatise 
having  reference  to  that  portion  of  the  'Promessi  Sposi,'  vriiieh 
described  the  plague  that  occurred  in  Milan  in  1630l  Among  the 
drcumstanoes  of  that  event  was  a  popular  belief  in  the  propagation 
of  the  disease  by  persons  who  were  supposed  to  have  anointed  the 
walls  of  the  houses  With  a  poison  fatal  to  those  who  touched  it. 
Many  persons  accused  of  being  'untori'  (anointers),  were  rabjeeted 
to  torture  in  order  to  procure  confessions  and  aocusations ;  and  being 
tried,  were  found  guilty,  and  executed  with  drcumstanoes  of  appalling 
cruelty.  The  house  of  a  barber  of  the  name  of  Mora,  the  supposed 
preparer  of  the  poison,  was  pulled  down,  and  a  column  erected  on 
the  site,  which  remained  standizig  near  the  Via  llcinense  tflU  1778, 
and  was  called  the  Colonna  Inmme^  or  Column  of  Infamy,  whence 
the  name  given  by  Manzoni  to  his  treatiMi  Manzoni*s  first  wife  died 
in  1833;  he  afterwards  married  again,  and  has  continued  to  Uve  in 
retirement  with  hii  family  at  his  villa  of  Brusano,  near  Milan. 

Mauzoni*s  poetical  works,  including  his  two  tragedies,  tiiough  tiiey 
contain  many  passages  of  great  beautv,  are  not  of  tlie  very  highest 
order;  but  'I  Promessi  Sposi/  for  skilful  construction  and  interest 
of  narrative,  Tividness  of  description,  and  diacrimination  and  exhi- 
bition of  character,  is  entitled  to  take  rank  beside  the  beat  of  the 
historical  novels  of  Sir  Walter  Scott 

MAPES,  WALTER,  or  MAP,  aa  he  appear*  to  hitthimidf  sp^t 
his  name,  one  of  the  most  eminent  writers  of  the  reigO  of  Henrj  11^ 
was  a  native  of  the  Welsh  marches,  where  he  was  bom,  probably  in 
Herefordshire,  towards  the  middle  of  the  12th  oentuty.  He  studied  at 
the  University  of  Paris,  where  he  appears  to  have  been  soon  after 
1160.  On  his  return  to  Ei^laud  he  was  introduced  to  the  oourt^  and 
became  a  great  favourite  of  the  king,  Henry  IL,  who,  aocording  to 
Mapes*8  mend,  Qiraldus  Cambrensto,  esteemed  him  alike  for  hia 
learning  and  his  courtly  manners.  Henry  aent  him  on  a  uianon  to 
the  pourt  of  Louis  VIL  of  France,  and  afterwards  to  attend  a  oooncil 
called  by  Pone  Alexander  III.,  at  which  Mapes  waa  dhreoted  to  reply 
to  the  deputies  sent  by  the  Woldenses.  Henry  also  made  him  a  canon 
of  the  cathedral  churches  of  St  Paul*s  and  Salisbury,  precentor  of 
Lincoln,  and  eventually  archdeacon  of  Oxford,  beaidee  giving  him  the 
living  of  Westbury  in  Qloucestendiure  and  ot^er  ecdesiaatioal  prefer^ 
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menti.  He  app«Mt  to  htTe  aooompaoied  the  king  in  moat  of  his 
progreiMs;  and  he  acted  in  the  weitern  parti  of  England  bm  a  judge 
itinerant.  He  wae  nade  arohdeaoon  of  Oxford  in  1196,  after  which 
there  is  no  further  mention  of  him.  The  date  of  hie  death  ii  unknown, 
but  it  probably  ooonrred  veiy  early  in  the  I3th  oentury. 

Hapee  is  oommonly  known  aa  the  writer  of  certain  latirical  rhyming 
or  Leonine  Latin  poemi,  and  eipeoially  that  which  Warton  calls  "  the 
oelebiated  drinking  ode  of  tlue  genial  archdeacon/'  which  begini, 
**  Meum  eet  propoaitum  in  tabema  mori.*'  Hence,  eaye  Warton^  "  he 
has  been  very  happily  styled  the  Anacreon  of  the  11th  ri2th] 
oentury."  Tins  drinking  song  however  forms  only  part  of  a  longer 
poem,  where  the  stanzas  are  differently  arranged  j  and  Mr.  Wright, 
who  has  collected  for  publication  by  the  Camden  Society  all  the 
poems  attributed  to  31apes,  expresses  very  strong  doubts  whether  he 
wrote  that  or  any  other  of  them.  But  thia  seems  to  be  carrying 
■oeptical  criticism  to  an  extreme^  though  it  ia  remarkable  that  such  of 
them  as  are  known  to  have  been  in  circulation  during  Mapes's  life 
appear  to  have  gone  under  the  name  of  Goliai  or  Qoliadua  (a  generic 
term  for  a  loose  and  reckless  liver) ;  and  so  far  was  BlapeVs  name 
from  being  then  associated  with  them,  that,  as  Mr.  Wright  observes, 
^'Qtraldus  speaks  against  them  and  thoir  supposed  author,  Qolias, 
with  great  harehnea^  in  a  chapter  of  the  same  book  [*  Speculum 
Ecdeais '],  in  which  he  dwelU  with  so  much  warmth  on  his  friend 
Mapes  8  praise.**  However,  it  is  certain  that  tbese  verses  were  at  a 
▼ery  early  period  associated  with  the  name  of  Mapes,  and  that  only 
reoently  has  any  doubt  been  thrown  upon  his  being  the  author  of 
sevwal  of  them.  They  have,  aa  already  stated,  been  collected  and 
printed — ^both  those  which  are  usually  regarded  aa  his,  and  those 
which  there  really  seem  no  grounds  for  ascribing  to  him— for  the 
Camden  Society,  under  the  title  of  *The  Latin  Poems  commonly 
attributed  to  Walter  Mapei^  edited  by  Thomas  Wright,  F.S.A.,  &a,' 
4to,  Lond.,  1841. 

Mapes  was  likewise  a  diligent  writer  of  prose,  both  in  the  learned 
Latin  and  the  courtly  Anglo-Norman  languages.  His  great  prose 
work  is  entitled  <De  Nugis  Ourialium,'  and  consists  of  a  series  of 
dissertations  against  the  oormptions  of  courts  and  monasteries,  and 
the  general  depravity  of  manners^  conveyed  in  historic  sketches  and 
traditions  of  the  English  court  from  William  IL  to  Henry  XL, — 
monastie  stories,  legeuds,  &&— aooounts  of  heretics  and  heresies— and 
tirades  agamst  monks,  especially  of  the  Cistercian  order;  together 
with  curious  and  interettmg  notices  of  Welsh  manner^  fairy  legends, 
&c. :  the  whole  of  this  strange  combination  being  divided  into  five 
sections  termed  'distinctiones,'  a  form  of  division  adopted  by  Qiraldus 
and  some  other  writers  of  that  period.  Mapes^s  Latin  style  is  impure, 
but  his  writings  show  much  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  contain 
much  curious  matter.  The  '  Nugis  Curialium '  has  also  been  printed 
by  the  Camden  Society—'  G.  Mapes  de  Nugis  Curialium,  Distinctiones 
Qumque.  Edited  from  the  unique  manuscript  in  the  Bodleian  lihraiy 
at  Oxford,  by  T.  Wright,'  4to,  185a 

To  his  Anglo-Norman  writings  we  owe  a  large  portion  of  the  existing 
body  of  the  romances  of  the  Round  Table.  The  '  Roman  de  Lancelot 
du  Lac,'  the  *  Roman  dee  Divenes  Qudtes  du  St.  Qraal,'  and  <  La  Mort 
d'Artus,'  are  expressly  claimed  as  the  work  of  Mapes  ia  the  last  para- 
graph of  the  *  Mort  d'Artus;'  but  the  '  Qudtes  du  St.  Qraal,'  Mapes 
asserts,  he  merely  translated  from  a  Latin  original,  which  he  says  was 
drawn  op  by  order  of  King  Arthur  himself,  and  deposited  in  the  library 
of  Salisbury  GathedraL  (See  further,  Warton, '  Hist  of  Eng.  Poetry/ 
▼oL  i,  ed.  with  notes,  1840 ;  Craik,  *  Sketches  of  the  Hist  of  Eng. 
Lit,'  vol.  I;  Wright,  'Biog.  Brit  Lit,  Anglo-Norman  Period,'  and 
Introductions  to  the  Camden  Society's  volumes  noticed  above. 

MARAX  JEAN  PAUL,  was  bom  near  NeuchAtel  in  1744.  He 
studied  medicine  at  Paris;  but,  although  not  deficient  in  intelligence 
and  qnicknsss,  he  wanted  the  application  and  peisevexance  requisite 
for  the  regular  study  of  his  profession,  and  he  became  an  empiric.  At 
the  first  symptoms  of  the  revolution  in  1789,  he  showed  nimself  a 
furious  demsgogue,  addressing  himself  to  the  passions  of  the  Paris 
populaoe,  and  preaching  open  insurfoetion  and  massacre.  He  was  one 
of  the  members  of  the  club  of  the  Gord^Uers^  founded  by  Danton  in 
1790i  He  then  became  editor  of  a  journal  entitled  <L'Ami  du 
Peuple,'  which  was  hawked  about  the  streeti^  and  became  a  favourite 
with  the  lower  orderai  In  this  periodical  he  urged  the  poor  to  rise 
against  the  rich,  the  private  soldiers  against  their  officers,  and  the 
nation  at  large  against  the  king.  In  179U  he  became  a  member  of  the 
first  committee  of  public  safety,  and  as  such  sent  circulars  all  over 
France  to  recommend  the  massacre  of  the  so^aUed  aristocrats.  He 
said  in  his  paper  that  France  would  never  be  happy  unless  270,000 
heads  were  struck  off  by  the  guillotine ;  and  he  actually  published 
long  lists  of  individusls  whom  he  denounced  as  proper  objects  of 
public  vengeance :  yet  this  man  was  returned  by  the  department  of 
Paris  to  the  National  Convention. 

In  the  convention,  Marat  was  the  declared  enemy  of  the  Girondios : 
he  attacked  them  in  April  1793,  but  Robespierre,  who  was  more 
cautious,  oh^ed  him  then :  things  were  not  yet  ripe  for  their  pro- 
scription. Marat  waa  even  impeached,  and  underwent  amockirial 
before  his  friends  of  the  revolutionsry  tribunal,  but  was  aoquitted, 
end  re-entered  the  Convention  in  triumph.  He  saw  the  downfidl  of 
the  Girondins,  but  did  not  long  survive  them.  On  the  18th  of  July 
1793,  whUe  taking  a  bath,  a  young  woman  from  Normandy,  nvned 
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Charlotte  Corday,  was  introduced  to  him,  under  the  pretext  of  having 
some  pressing  information  to  communicate.  She  showed  him  a  UstS 
pretended  aristocrats  in  her  own  district,  and  while  Marat  was  reading 
it  she  stabbed  him  to  the  heart,  boasting  that  she  had  delivered  France 
of  a  sanguinary  monster.  She  was  guillotined^  and  died  with  the 
greatest  composure.    [CoaoAT  D*  Abiuns.] 

Marat  was  proclaimed  by  the  Jacobins,  as  a  martyr  of  liberty,  and 
his  body  was  mterred  with  great  honour  in  the  Pantheon,  the  former 
church  of  St  G^n^vi&ve,  from  which  it  was  removed  after  the  end  of 
the  reiffn  of  terror.  Marat  has  been  called  a  madman,  but  there  was 
methoa  in  his  madness;  he  was  one  of  those  depraved  men  whom 
revolutionary  convulsions  throw  up  to  the  surface  of  society. 

MARATTI,  CARLO,  the  last  eminent  painter  of  the  Roman 
school,  was  bom  at  Camurano,  in  the  March  of  Ancona,  May  Iff, 
1625.  From  hia  ohildhood  he  manifested  a  great  fondness  for  drawing 
and  painting.  In  his  eleventh  year  he  went  to  Rome,  and  became  the 
favourite  pupil  of  Andrea  Sacchi,  with  whom  he  remained  till  he  was 
nineteen  years  of  age.  By  studying  the  works  of  Raffaelle,  the 
Caracci,  and  Guide  Reni,  he  formed  a  style  peculiar  to  himself,  and 
acquired  during  his  lifetime  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  first 
pamters  in  Europe,  though  his  talents  were  oertaiuly  not  of  the 
highest  order.  He  was  particularly  celebrated  for  the  lovely,  modest, 
and  yet  dignified  air  of  his  Madonnas,  which  procured  him  the  name 
of  Carlo  del  Madonne.  He  painted  for  Louis  XIV.  his  celej}rated 
picture  of  '  Daphne.'    Pope  Cflement  IX.,  whose  portrait  he  painted, 

fave  him  a  pension,  and  conferred  on  him  an  order  of  kni|{hthood. 
[e  was  patronised  by  six  successive  popes;  and  the  churches  and 
palaces  of  Rome,  which  are  filled  with  his  works,  are  proofs  of  the 
esteem  in  which  he  was  held-  He  was  employed  also  in  restoring  the 
frescoes  of  Raffaelle  in  the  Vatican,  and  of  Annibale  Caracci  in  the 
Famese  Palace.  He  also  etched  several  beautiful  plates.  Of  his  pupili^ 
the  best  known  are  F.  Joranis  and  Chiari.  He  likewise  promoted  the 
art  of  engraving,  and  the  famous  engraver  Jacob  Frey  was  his  scholar. 
In  private  life  he  was  highly  esteemed  for  his  modesty  and  obliging 
disposition.    He  died  at  Rome,  December  15, 1713. 

MARBECK,  JOHN,  who,  as  composer  of  the  solemn  and  now 
venerable  notes  set  to  the  '  Preces '  and  Responses,  which  are  still  in 
use,  with  some  alterations,  in  all  our  cathedrals,  is  entitled  to  our 
notice,  was  organist  of  Windsor  during  the  reigns  of  Henry  YIII.  and 
his  successor.  A  zeal  for  religious  reformation  led  him  to  join  a 
society  in  furtherance  of  that  object,  among  the  members  whereof 
were  a  priest,  a  singing-man  of  St  George's  Chapel,  and  a  tradesman 
of  the  town.  Their  papers  were  seised,  and  in  the  handwriting  of 
Marbeck  were  found  notes  on  the  Bible,  together  with  a  Concordance, 
in  English.  He  and  Ma  three  colleagues  were  found  guilty  of  heresy, 
and  oondemned  to  the  stake.  The  others  were  executed  according  to 
their  sentence ;  but  Marbeek,  on  account  of  his  great  musical  talents, 
and  being  rather  favoured  by  Gardiner,  bishop  of  Winchester,  was 
pardoned,  and  lived  to  witness  the  triumph  of  his  principles,  and  to 
publish  his  work,  which  ajppeared  under  the  title  of  *  The  Boke  of 
Common  Praier,  noted.'  The  colophon  is  "Imprinted  by  Richard 
Grafton,  printer  to  the  kinges  majestie,  1550,  oum  priyilegio  ad  impri- 
mendum  solum.*'  In  the  same  year  appeared  also  his  Concordanoe; 
and  in  1574,  'The  Lives  of  Holy  iSaiucts,  Prophets,  Patriarchs,  and 
others;'  and  subsequently  his  other  books  connected  with  religious 
lustory  and  controversy.    He  died  about  15Sff. 

MARCELLINU3  AMMIANUa    [Ammianus  Mabcsllinus.] 

MARCELLI'NUS  was  bishop  of  Rome  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Diocletian.  He  hss  been  represented  by  some  as  having^  through  fear 
during  the  persecution  raised  under  that  emperor,  offered  incense  to 
the  heathen  deities,  but  this  is  contested  by  others.    He  died  A.D.  SOi. 

MARCELLO,  BENEDETTO,  a  patrician  of  Venice,  son  of  Agostiuo 
Maroello,  a  senator,  was  bom  in  1686.  His  elder  brother,  Alessandro, 
who  wss  famed  for  his  knowledge  in  natural  philosophy  and  mathe- 
matics, as  well  as  for  his  musical  aoquirements,  had  weekly  music- 
parties  at  his  house,  to  which  probably  the  early  predilection  of 
Bttiedetto  may  be  attributed.  Among  the  masters  to  whom  the  care 
of  his  ednoation  was  assigned  are  mentioned  Gasparini  and  Lotti, 
under  whom  he  studied  oompositioo,  but  we  do  not  find  that  he  pro- 
duoed  anything  particularly  worthy  of  notice  till  1716,  in  which  year 
a  serenata  £com  his  pen  was  performed  at  Vienna,  when  the  birth  of 
the  first  son  of  the  emperor  Charles  YL  was  there  oelebrated  with 
much  ceremony  and  splendour. 

His  great  work,  and  that  to  which  is  to  be  ascribed  the  oelebrity  of 
his  name  throughout  Europe^  was  published  in  8  vols,  folio,  in  tl^ 
years  1724  and  1726,  under  the  title  of  'Estro  Poetico-armoniQ)^ 
Paralhtfi  sopra  i  50  primi  Salmi,  Poesia  di  G.  A.  Giustiniani,  musiiA 
de  R  Maroello,  patrizi  Yeneti.'  The  learned  M.  Suard,  whose  reputi- 
Uon  as  a  musical  critio  once  stood  high,  seems  to  approve  the  rather 
strong  term  with  which  this  title  commences ;  for,  says  he,  nothing 
equals  the  enthusiasm  that  reigns  in  all  these  oompoeitions;  it 
transfers  to  music  the  energy  of  Oriental  thought^  and  converts  the 
composer  at  onoe  into  a  Pindar  and  a  Michael  Angelo.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  degree  of  enthusiasm  possessed  by  Maroello — and 
doubtless  it  wss  great^there  is  certamly  too  much  of  it  in  this 
opinion.  Qraoeful  and  appropriate  melody,  supported  by  harmonv 
of  tiie  purest  kind,  is  his  true  oharaoteristia  He  oocasionally,  though 
not  often,  is  grand,  but  this  grandeur  springs  out  of  simple  sources 
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and  does  not  oonnt  leamed  oombiDatioDS  and  complicated  parts  among 
ita  elementa.  In  hia  style  ia  to  be  traced  sound  musical  knowledge, 
guided  by  good  sense  and  polished  by  good  taste. 

Mr.  Avison,  in  his  weU  known  '  Essay  on  Musical  Expression/  carries 
bis  admiration  of  Maroello's  Psalms  to  great  lengths,  and  leares  us  to 
infer  that  he  oonsiders  them  at  least  on  a  level  with  the  works  of  the 
ltaban*s  great  contemporary,  HandeL  Time  has  shown  the  extra- 
Tagance  of  this  opinion,  and  wsigned  to  the  Venetian  composer  his 
true  rank,  which  undoubtedly  is  high,  though  far  from  being  of  the 
loftiest  kind.  Atisou  however  evinced  the  sincerity  of  his  admiration 
by  issuing  proposals  for  publishing  an  edition  of  the  '  Salmi  *  set  to 
English  words;  but  the  execution  of  this  design  devolved  on  Mr. 
Garthy  organist  of  Durham,  who  very  skilfully  adapted  to  the  music 
oar  own  prose  translation  of  the  Psalms,  and  published  the  work 
(which  is  now  to  be  found  in  most  musical  libraries)  in  eight  hand- 
some folio  volumes.  Marcello  composed  many  other  woi&  besides 
his  PsflJms,  but  few,  if  any  of  them,  have  survived.  He  did  not  con- 
fine his  attention  to  music,  but  was  an  active  magintrate,  and  during 
many  years  one  of  the  Council  of  Forty.    He  died  July  24, 1739. 

MARCELLUS,  EMPI'RICUS,  was  bom  at  Bordeaux,  and  was 
inagister  oficiorum  in  the  reign  of  Theodosius  the  Great.  The  only 
work  of  his  which  has  come  down  to  us  is  entitled  '  De  Medicamentis 
empiricis,  physicis  et  rationalibus,'  published  at  Basel,  1587,  Venice, 
1547, •>  and  with  the  'Medici  Fiincipes,'  Paris,  1567.  Though  Mar- 
cellus  does  not  appear  to  have  belonged  to  the  medical  profession,  he 
gives  us  much  curious  information  respecting  the  manner  in  which 
medicine  was  studied  at  that  time  in  GauL 

MARCELLUS,  MARCUS  CLAUDIUS,  bom  of  a  Roman  consular 
family,  after  passing  through  the  offices  of  SDdile  and  quaestor,  was 
made  consul  B.a  224.  The  Transpadane  Gauls  having  declsfed 
war  against  Rome,  Marcellus  marched  against  them,  defeated  them 
near  Acerrss  on  the  Addua,  killed  their  king  Viridomarus,  and  carried 
off  his  arms,  the  "  spoUa  opima,"  which  were  exhibited  in  his  triumph. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  second  Punic  war,  Marcellus  was  sent  to 
Sicily  as  praetor  to  administer  the  Roman  part  of  the  island,  and  had 
also  the  task  of  keeping  the  Syracusans  firm  to  their  alliance  with 
Rome.  After  the  battle  of  Cannae  he  was  recalled  to  Italy,  to  oppose 
HannibaL  He  took  the  command  of  the  relica  of  the  lloman  forcea 
In  Apulia,  kept  Hannibal  in  check,  and  defended  Kola.  In  the  year 
214  B.a,  being  again  consul,  he  took  Casilinum  by  siu^rise.  He  was 
next  sent  to  Sicily,  where  Syracuse  had  declared  against  Rome. 
[HiEBOKTinj&]  After  a  siege  of  nearly  three  years,  the  town  was 
taken  in  the  year  B.a  212,  and  Marcellus  returned  to  Rome  with  the 
rich  spoils.  Archimedes  lost  his  life  on  the  occasion  of  this  taking  of 
Syracuse.  [Abchimedzs.]  Marcellus  did  not  obtain  the  triumph, 
but  only  the  ovation,  as  the  war  in  Sicily  was  not  entirely  terminated. 

In  the  year  B.a  210  he  was  again  chosen  consul,  and  had  the  direction 
of  the  war  against  Hannibal  in  Apulia,  when  he  took  the  town  of 
SaUpia,  and  fought  several  partial  engagements  with  the  Carthaginians 
without  any  definite  result.  In  the  following  year  he  continued  in 
command  of  the  army,  and  fought  a  battle  sgainst  Hannibal  near 
Canusium,  in  which  the  Romans  were  defeated  and  ran  away.  On  the 
following  day  Marcellus  renewed  the  fight  and  defeated  tiie  Cartha- 
ginians, upon  which  Hannibal  withdrew  to  the  mountains  of  the 
BmttiL  In  the  next  year,  &0.  208,  Marcellus  was  elected  consul,  for 
the  fifth  time,  with  T.  Quintua  Crispinus.  He  continued  to  carry  on 
the  war  against  Hannibal,  when,  beiog  encamped  near  Venusia,  he 
rashly  ventured  out,  fell  into  an  ambuscade  of  advanced  posts,  and 
was  killed.  Hannibal  caused  his  body  to  be  buried  with  honours. 
(Livy,  xxvii  2, 14,  2Q.)  He  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Roman 
commanders  during  the  second  Punic  war,  and  had  the  honourable 
reputation  of  a  disinterested  man. 

MARCELLUS,  U'LPIUS,  a  Roman  jurist,  who  lived  under  Anto- 
ninus Pius  snd  his  successors.  He  was  employed  by  Pius  as  one  of 
his  legal  advisers  (Capitolinus,  *  Anton.  Pius,'  12),  and  also  apparently 
by  Aurelius,  the  successor  of  Pius  (<  Dig.'  28,  tit  4,  s.  8),  for  Marcellus 
speaks  of  the  proceedings  in  a  case  before  Aurelius,  A.i>.  166,  in  which 
the  emperor  delivered  judgment  Marcellus  ('Dig.'  26,  tit  2,  sl  19), 
as  quoted  by  Ulpianus,  cites  an  oratio  of  the  Divi  Fratres,  which 
proves  that  he  survived  Aurelius,  if  the  word  Divi  was  used  by  him, 
and  is  not  introduced  by  Ulpianus.  It  is  conjectured  that  this  is  the 
Ulpius  Marcellus  who  commanded  in  Britain  during  the  reign  of 
Commodus,  the  successor  of  Aurelius,  and  by  his  imlitary  success 
excited  the  jealousy  of  the  emperor.  (Dion  Cassius,  IxxiL  8.)  But  it 
is  doubtful  if  this  Ulpius  Marcellus  is  the  jurist  (See  the  note  of 
Reimams  on  Dion  Cassius.) 

The  writings  of  Marcellus  mentioned  in  the  Florentine  Index  are 
thirty-one  books  of  Digests,  six  books  on  the  Leges  JuUa  et  Papia,  and 
two  books  of  Response.  There  are  159  excerpts  from  Maro^us  in 
the  Digest;  and  other  works  of  his  are  cited  besides  those  just  enu- 
merated. Marcellus  is  quoted  by  Marcianus,  Ulpianus,  and  Paulus 
frequently,  and  by  Modeatinus. 

MARCELLUS  L  succeeded  Marcellinus  as  bishop  of  Rome,  but  we 
know  little  of  him,  except  that  he  is  said  to  have  been  strict  in 
enforcing  the  discipline  of  the  church.    He  died  a.d.  310. 

MARCELLUS  IL  was  elected  after  the  death  of  Pope  Julius  III.  in 
1555,  but  died  in  less  than  a  month  after  his  election.  He  was 
•ucceoded  by  Paul  IV. 


MARCIA'NUS,  bom  in  Thrace  of  obscure  parents  towards  the  mod 
of  the  4th  century,  entered  the  army,  rose  gradually  by  hia  meal 
to  high  rank,  and  was  made  a  senator  by  Theodosius  II.  When  Theo- 
dosius died  (A-D.  450),  his  sister  Pulcheria,  then  fifty-two  years  old, 
offered  her  iiand  to  Marcianus,  ^  ho  was  near  aixty,  because  she  thought 
him  capable  of  bearing  the  crown  with  dignity  and  advantage  to  the 
state.  Marcianus  married  her,  and  waa  proclaimed  emperor.  His 
feign,  which  laated  litde  more  than  aix  years,  was  peaceful,  and  his 
administration  waa  equitable  and  firm.  He  refused  to  pay  to  Attila 
the  tribute  to  which  Theodosius  had  submitted.  In  the  year  45S 
Marcianus  acknowledged  Avitns  as  Emperor  of  the  West  MarcianuB 
died  in  457;  his  wife  Pulcheria  had  died  before  him.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Leo  I. 

MARCIA^NUS  ^LIUS,  a  Roman  jurist,  who  waa  writing  after  the 
time  of  Septimius  Severus,  for  he  calla  him  Divus  ('  Dig.'  60,  tit  4,  s.  7), 
He  also  survived  Caracalla,  the  successor  of  Severus,  for  he  nam«8  him 
Divus  ('Cod.'  9,  tit  8,  s.  8).  He  probably  wrote  chiefly  under  the 
reigns  of  Septimius  and  his  son  Caracalla.  The  works  of  Marcianaa 
which  are  mentioned  in  the  Florentine  Index  are  aixteen  booka  of 
Institutiones,  four  books  entitled  Regularia,  two  booka  on  Appella- 
tiones,  two  books  on  Publics  Judicia,  a  single  book  on  Delatorea,  a 
single  book  on  the  Hypothecaria  (formula),  aod  a  single  book  Ad 
Senatusconsultum  Turpiliaoum.  Marcianus  ia  cited  by  Ulpianua  and 
Paulus  ('  Cod.'  7,  tit  7.)  There  are  275  excerpta  from  Marcianus  ia 
the  Digest 

MARCUS  QRJBCUa  Of  this  writer,  and  his  'Liber  Igninm,' 
nothing  is  known  but  one  old  mention  and  a  quotation.  A  certain 
Qnecus  is  mentioned  (about  a.d.  800)  by  the  Anbic  physician  whose 
name  is  Latinised  into  MeauiL  John  Mesua's  medical  works  wei« 
printed  at  Venice,  1581,  folio.  There  is  a  surmise  by  Fabriciua  and 
Dutens,  that  this  same  Orsdcus  is  mentioned  by  Ghden.  His  name  first 
appears,  aa  far  as  we  can  find,  in  Dr.  Jebb's  edition  of  Roger  Baoon. 
In  speaking  (preface,  sheet  C,  leaf  1)  of  Bacon's  distinct  reference  to 
some  sort  of  detonating  powder,  Jebb  thinks  he  may  have  drawn  bis 
account  from  the  'Liber  Igpaium'  of  a  certain  Marcus  Qrncns,  of  which 
work  he  (Jebb)  had  seen  a  manuscript  in  the  poesession  of  Dr.  Richard 
Mead.  Dutens,  author  of  the  '  Origine  dea  D^couvertes  attribu^ea  aaz 
Modemes,'  procured  the  account  from  Dr.  Jebb,  and  ascertained  that 
theie  was  a  manuscript  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris :  but  the  work 
has  never  been  printed.  [Bacon,  Roobb.]  As  the  passage  in  queation 
is  not  easily  met  with  entire,  and  certainly  describes  gunpowder  and 
its  consequences,  in  the  form  of  a  rocket,  we  ahall  transcribe  it,  seeing 
that  the  early  existence  of  some  such  thing  aa  gunpowder  is  clearly 
indicated,  not  merely  by  the  passage  itself,  but  by  Bacon's  reference 
to  it  or  a  similar  account : — 

"Seoundus  modus  ignis  vdatilishoc  mode  confidtur:  lib.  i  sulphurii 
viri ;  lib.  ii  carbonis  salids ;  salis  petrosi  vi  libras,  qu«e  tria  subtiUssim^ 
terantur  in  lapide  marmoreo.  Postea  pulvis  ad  libitum  in  tunica 
reponatur  volatili,  vel  tonitrum  fadente.  Nota  quod  tunica  ad 
volandum  debet  esse  gracilis  et  longa,  et  prssdioto  pulvere  optiuie 
conculcato  repleta.  Tunica  vel  tonitrum  Csciens  debet  esse  brevia, 
grossa,  et  pnodicto  pulvere  semiplena,  et  ab  otraque  parte  file  furtia* 
simo  bene  ligata.  Kota  quod  in  qnalibet  tunica  primum  foramen 
faciendum  est,  ut  tenta  imposita  aocendator,  quae  tenta  in  extrvmit^ 
tibus  fit  gracilis;  in  medio  vero  lata,  et  prtedicto  pulvere  repletsL 
Nota  quod  ad  volandum  tunica  plicaturas  ad  libitum  habere  potest 
tonitrum  vero  fadena  quam  plurimas  plicaturas.  Nota  quod  duplex 
poteris  facere  tonitrum  ac  duplex  volatile  inatrumentum,  vel  tunicam 
subtiliter  in  tunica  indudenda" 

MARE'NZIO,  LUCA,  the  most  voluminoua,  and,  in  the  opinioo  of 
many,  the  best  of  all  the  composers  of  madrigali*,  was  born  at  Couoa^lia 
in  Brescia,  about  the  middle  of  the  16th  ceutury.  Uis  parents  were 
poor,  but  his  fine  voice  recommended  him  to  the  protection  of  the 
principal  ecdesiastio  of  the  place,  who  had  him  instructed  in  music 
by  Qiovanni  Contini,  the  author,  we  ara  told,  of  many  sacred  oomposi* 
tions.  His  first  appointment  was  as  'maestro  di  Capeila'  to  the 
rftf<<inal  Liiigi  d'Eiite,  and  at  Rome,  says  Adami,  he  vras  beloved  and 
caressed  by  many  great  personages,  and  among  the  number  by  the 
king  of  Poland,  on  whose  invitation  he  paid  a  visit  to  the  dommjona 
of  wat  monarch.  Peacham,  in  his  '  ComfJete  Qentleman,'  telle  us  thai 
he  waa  "  in  displeasure  with  the  pope,  for  overmuch  fismiliarity  with 
a  kinswoman  of  his  holiness,"  which  waa  the  cauae  of  hia  quitting 
Italy  for  a  time.  He  states  other  particulars  relative  to  this,  which  ara 
extraordinary  at  least  but  now  not  worth  inveatigating.  Marensio 
returned  however  to  the  papal  dty,  and  was  admitted  into  the  pope's 
chapel,  but  in  what  capacity  does  not  appear;  Peacham  says  as  organiit; 
Dr.  Bumey  denies  this,  assigning  as  the  reason  of  his  disbelief,  that  in 
the  papal  chapel  there  is  no  organ.  The  former,  who  certainly  waa 
acquainted  with  Mareosio,  describes  him  aa  a  "  little  black  man,**  and 
mentions  the  first,  second,  and  third  parts  of  his  *  Thyrsi*,'  as  '*  songs 
the  Muses  themselves  might  not  have  been  aahamed  to  compose."  Ho 
died  at  Rome  in  1599. 

In  relation  to  his  style  of  composition  the  Italians  described  him  ss 
'  ilipiu  dolce  dgno '  (the  sweetest  swan),  and  the  praise  thus  poetically 
expressed  was  perfectly  just  Indeed  as  respects  tenderness  of  air  and 
gracefulness  of  harmony  he  has  had  few  rivals.  In  vigour  of  imagina- 
tion he  haa  superiors,  among  whom  our  own  best  Knglish  madrigalista 
may  be  named  without  incurring  the  charge  of  natiomd  partiality.   Aa 
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MABGARET. 


MARIA  THERESA. 


he  WM  ODO  of  the  enrliert  eomposen  of  eminenoe^  hie  works  have  been 
open  to  all,  and  he  has  been  more  or  lese  imitated  by  many  writesR  of 
vocal  muBio  in  parte.  Handel  and  Puroell,  ae  Dr.  Bumey  remarks, 
did  not  disdain  to  become  his  debtor. 

MARGARET,  daughter  of  Waldemar  III.,  king  of  Denmark,  married 
in  1868  Haqain,  king  of  Norway,  on  the  death  of  Waldemar.  In  1875 
Margaret's  son  Olaue,  then  a  minor,  snoceeded  to  the  crown  of  Denmark 
under  the  guardianship  of  his  mother.  His  father  Haquin  dying, 
Margaret  was  aoknowleiclged  queen  of  Norway.  Olaus  died  in  1887, 
and  the  Danes  also  acknowledged  Margaret  as  their  queen.  She  turned 
her  arms  agahist  Albert,  king  of  Sweden,  who  was  not  popular  with 
his  subjects,  defeated  him,  and  made  him  prisoner,  and  was  then 
acknowledged  queen  of  Sweden.  After  seven  years'  confinement,  she 
released  Albert,  on  condition  of  his  formally  reaouncing  the  crown  of 
Sweden.  In  1896  the  estates  of  the  three  kingdoms  assembled  at 
Calmer,  where  it  was  agreed  that  in  future  they  should  all  be  ruled  by 
one  and  the  same  sovereign.  This  act  was  called  the  '  Calmer  Uoion.' 
On  this  occasion  Margaret  designated  her  nephew  Erick  as  her  successor. 
She  died  October  28,  1412,  being  fifty-nine  years  of  age. 

Margaret  had  many  great  qualities ;  but  her  political  conduct,  espe- 
oially  in  her  transaotioDS  with  Sweden,  was  marked  by  duplicity  and 
violence.  To  the  Danes  however  she  proved  a  good  queen.  She  loved 
pomp  and  splendour,  was  brave  and  resolute,  and  had  rather  the 
qualities  of  the  stronger  sex  than  those  of  her  own.  [Ebick  XIIL  of 
Sweden.] 

MARGARET  OP  ANJOU.    [Hinbt  VL] 

MARGARET  OF  RICHMOND.    [Hknrt  VII.] 

MARGARITO'NB  D'AREZZO,  a  celebrated  old  Italian  painter, 
sculptor,  and  architect,  was  l)om  at  Arezzo,  in  1236,  and  being  an 
older  painter  than  Cimabue  he  was  little  influenced  by  the  innova- 
tions of  that  famous  artist.  Margaritone  was  a  painter  of  the 
Greek  or  Byzantine  school,  and  of  great  reputation  in  his  day.  He 
executed  many  works  in  Arezzo,  both  in  tempera  and  in  fresoo ;  in  the 
latter  style  he  painted  the  whole  interior  of  the  old  church  of  San 
Clemeute,  which,  with  other  buildiogs,  was  destroyed  by  the  Duke 
Cosmo  de*  Medici  in  1547,  to  make  room  for  improvement  in  the  forti* 
fications  of  Arezsea  Moat  of  Margaritone's  works  have  now  perished ; 
but  one,  which,  according  to  Yasari,  Margaritone  considered  one  of  his 
masterpieoes,  namely,  'San  Francesco,'  painted  for  a  convent  in 
Sargiano»  etiU  exists,  and  is  engraved  in  Laatri's  '  Etruria  Pittrioe,*  L  7. 
Vasari  speaks  highly  of  a  picture  on  canvass,  illustrating  the  lives  of 
the  Virgin  and  John  the  Baptist,  in  small  figures,  and  in  which,  says 
Vasari,  Margaritone  much  surpassed  his  larger  works;  but  this  picture 
has  also  perished.  There  is  still  an  old  painted  wooden  crucifix  by 
Margaritone  in  the  church  of  Santa  Croce  at  Florence,  where  it  ii 
placed  by  the  side  of  a  similar  work  by  Cimabue.  Maigaritone's  fame 
was  very  great  in  his  time,  but  it  was  almost  wholly  eclipsed  by  ^^ 
reputation  of  Cimabue  and  Giotto.  He  had  a  peculiar  way  of  stretching 
and  priming  his  eanvaasee ;  they  were  primed  with  plaster  mixed  with 
size  or  glue  made  of  strips  of  parchment,  and  were  stretohed  and 
fastened  with  the  same  glue  upon  a  panneL  « 

In  sculpture,  says  Vasari,  Margaritone  was  more  snooenful  than  in 
painting.  There  is  still  by  him,  in  the  cathedral  of  Areno^  a  reclining 
marble  statue  of  Gregory  X.  over  the  tomb  of  that  pope,  which  was 
also  constructed  by  Ma^aritone;  in  the  upper  part  of  the  tomb  was 
also  Gregory's  painted  portrait,  but  this  has  been  defiMsed  by  time : 
this  monument,  aocordicg  to  Vasari,  is  Maigaritone's  masterpiece. 
As  an  architect,  Margaritone  conducted  the  bu3ding  of  the  cathedral 
of  Arezzo,  some  time  after  the  death  of  Jaoopo  Lapo,  bat  according  to 
the  design  of  that  architect,  from  about  1277  nnm  1289,  when  a  war 
broke  out  between  Arezzo  and  Florence.    He  died  at  Arezzo  in  1813. 

The  National  Gallery  has  one  painting  by  him  (No.  564X  'The 
Vinon  and  <  hild.  with  Scenes  from  the  Lives  of  the  Saints.' 

MARIA  THERB'SA,  archduchess  of  Austria,  queen  of  Hungary 
and  Bohemia,  and  empress  of  Germany,  bom  in  1717,  waa  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Charles  VL  of  Austria,  emperor  of  Germany.  [Chablbs  VI.] 
In  1724  Charles  by  his  will,  known  by  the  name  of  tbe  Pragmatic 
Sanction,  regulated  the  order  of  succession  in  the  family  of  Austria, 
declaring  that,  in  default  of  male  issue,  his  eldest  daughter  should  be 
heiress  of  all  the  Austrian  dominions,  and  her  children  after  her.  The 
Pragmatic  Sanction  was  guaranteed  by  the  diet  of  the  empire,  and  by 
all  Uie  German  princes  iodividually,  and  also  by  several  other  powers 
of  Europe,  but  not  by  the  Bourbons. 

In  1786  Maria  Theresa  married  Francis  of  Lomine^  who,  by  the 
peace  of  Vienna  of  the  preoeding  year,  had  been  reoogmsed  as  the 
future  grand-duke  of  Tuscany,  after  the  death  of  Gian  Gastone,  the  last 
ofiftfpring  of  the  house  of  Medid.  Gian  Gastone  died  in  July  1787, 
and  Tuscany  became  subject  to  Francis,  who  in  January  1739  repaired 
to  Florence  with  his  consort  Upon  the  death  of  Charles  VL,  in  1740, 
the  king  of  Prussia,  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  the  elector  of  Saxony, 
France,  Spain,  and  the  king  of  Sardinia,  agreed  to  dismember  the 
Austrian  monarchy,  to  parts  of  which  eaoh  of  thoee  powers  laid  claim. 
Maria  Theresa  however,  with  a  spirit  and  decision  remarkable  for  her 
age,  lost  no  time  in  repairing  to  Vienna  and  taking  possessiop  of 
Austria,  Bohemia,  and  her  other  German  states ;  she  then  proceeded 
to  Presburg,  took  the  oaths  to  the  oonstitution  of  Hungary,  and  was 
solemnly  proclaimed  queen  of  that  kingdom  in  1741.  Frederic  of 
Piuoeia  offered  the  young  queen  his  friendship  on  the  condition  of  her 
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surrendering  Silesia  to  him,  but  she  resolutely  refused,  and  Frederic 
invaded  that  province.  The  elector  of  Bavaria  on  his  put,  assisted  by 
French  auxiliaries,  invaded  Austria  and  Bohemia,  and  pushed  his 
troops  to  the  gates  of  Vienna.  Maria  Therasa,  being  obliged  to  quit 
her  capital,  repaired  to  Presburg.  Convoking  the  Hungarian  diet^  she 
appeared  in  the  midst  of  that  assembly  with  her  infant  son  Joseph  in 
her  arms.  She  told  the  magnates,  prelates,  and  deputies,  that  **  being 
assailed  by  enemies  on  every  side,  forsaken  by  her  friends,  and  finding 
even  her  own  relatives  hostile  to  her,  she  had  no  hopes  except  in  their 
loyalty,  and  that  she  had  oome  to  place  under  their  protection  the 
daughter  and  the  son  of  their  kings."  This  heart-atirrmg  appeal  was 
answered  by  a  burst  of  chivalric  enthusisam.  The  Hungarian  nobles, 
drawing  their  swords,  unanimously  cried  out,  "  Moriamur  pro  Rege 
nostro  Maria  Theresa,''  and  the  whole  militaiy  force  of  Hungary  was 
soon  in  arms  to  defend  their  queen.  Her  troops  under  General  iLeven- 
huUer  and  Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine,  her  brother-in-law,  fought 
gallantly,  and  drove  the  French  and  Bavarians  out  of  the  hore<litary 
states.  In  the  meantime  Charles  Albert,  elector  of  Bavaria,  was 
elected  emperor  of  G«rmany,  by  the  diet  assembled  at  Frankfurt,  by 
the  name  of  Charles  VII. 

Frederic  of  Prussia  soon  made  peaoe  with  Maria  Theresa,  who  was 
obliged  to  surrender  Silesia  to  him.  She  also  made  not  only  a  peace 
but  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  the  King  of  Sardinia  against  the  French 
and  Spaniards,  who  were  kept  in  check  on  the  side  of  Itily.  In  1743 
the  French  were  entirely  driven  out  of  Bohemia.  In  1744  Frederio 
again  declared  war  against  Maria  Theresa,  and  invaded  Bohemia ;  but 
the  elector  of  Saxony,  who  had  made  his  peaoe  with  her,  sent  the 
qbeen  reinforcements,  which  obliged  the  Prussians  to  evacuate  the 
country.  In  1745  Charles  VIL  died,  and  Francis,  Maria  Theresa's 
husband,  was  elected  emperor.  In  1746  the  Austrian  and  Piedmontese 
troops  obtained  great  advantages  in  Italy ;  they  gained  the  battle  of 
Piacenza  againat  the  French  and  Spaniards,  and  occupied  Genoa, 
which  however  they  afterwards  lost  through  a  popular  insurrection. 
In  1747  the  war  continued  to  rsge  in  Italy  and  Flanders,  with  various 
success.  In  ]  748  the  peace  of  Aix-b-Chapelle  terminated  the  war 
called  "the  war  of  the  Austrian  succession,"  and  Maria  Theresa  was 
left  in  peaceful  possession  of  all  her  heroditary  dominions,  except 
Silesia,  which  the  King  of  Prussia  kept. 

In  1756  began  the  Seven  Years'  War,  between  France,  Austria,  and 
Russia  on  one  side,  and  Frederio  of  Prusaia  on  the  other.  [Fredbbio  II.] 
It  ended  in  1768,  leaving  both  Austria  and  Prussia  with  the  same 
boundaries  aa  before.  In  1765  Maria  Theresa  lost  her  husband,  for 
whom  she  continued  to  wear  mourning  till  her  death,  and  her  son 
Joseph  was  elected  emperor.  [Joseph  II.]  She  however  rotained  in 
her  hands  the  administration  of  her  dominions,  and  devoted  all  her 
cares  to  promote  their  prosperity  and  to  the  improvement  of  the 
people  onder  her  sway. 

The  only  important  act  of  Maria  Theresa's  political  life  with  which 
she  can  be  roproached  is  her  participation  in  the  firat  partition  of 
Poland.  The  plan  however  did  not  originate  with  her.  and  she  for 
some  time  rofused  to  accede  to  the  treaty  of  partition  drawn  up  by 
Prussia  and  Russia  in  1772,  until  she  was  plainly  told  that  Russia 
and  Prussia  would  effect  the  dismemberment  of  Poland  without  her 
oonaent,  and  that  by  refusing  to  accede  to  it  she  would  only  endanger 
her  own  dominions.  Prince  Kaunits  and  her  own  son  Joeeph  XL 
urged  her  to  join  the  two  other  powers;  she  was  told  that  Gallioia 
and  other  parts  of  Poland  wero  ancient  dependencies  of  the  crown  of 
Hungary,  and  at  last  she  gave  her  assent 

The  improvements  which  Maria  Theresa  made  in  her  dominions 
are  many  and  important  In  1776  she  aboliihed  the  torture  in  her 
hereditary  states,  and  in  the  kingdoms  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia. 
In  1777  she  abolished  the  rural  and  personal  services  which  the 
peasants  of  Bohemia  owed  to  their  feudal  superiors,  and  commuted 
them  for  a  sum  of  money.  Literary  piracy  was  forbidden  under 
severo  penalties.  Between  the  yeara  1774-78  she  occupied  herself 
with  the  establiahment  of  a  general  system  of  popular  education  in 
her  dominions.  She  divided  ^e  schools  into  three  classes :  1,  *  normal 
sohooU^'  one  in  each  province,  to  serve  as  a  model  for  all  the  other 
schools  in  the  province ;  2,  'principal  schools,'  in  the  large  towns; 
8, '  communal  schools,'  in  the  small  towns  and  villages.  A  central 
commission  of  studies  wis  also  sippointed  to  superintend  the  whole^ 
which  reoeived  annual  reports,  and  examined  candidates  for  the 
masterahips. 

Maria  Theresa  was  a  sinosrs  Romsn  Oatholio,  but  not  a  blind 
devotee  of  the  court  of  Rome,  and  she  knew  how  to  diacriminato 
between  the  temporal  and  spiritual  jurisdictions.  In  her  instructions 
to  the  Junta,  or  Board  of  Public  Economy,  dated  June  1768,  she 
states  the  principle  that  "  everything  whidi  is  not  of  divine  institu- 
tion is  subject  to  the  supreme  legislative  authority  of  the  state." 
Agreeably  to  this  principle  she  made  several  important  roforms  in  the 
temporalities  of  thecle^y:  she  suppressed  the  pensions  charged  at 
Rome  upon  benefices ;  she  forbade  the  alienation  of  landed  property 
in  flavour  of  ecdeaiastical  bodies ;  she  ordered  idl  the  property  of  the 
clergy  to  be  regiaterod ;  she  placed  the  convents  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  respective 4>iBhop8,  and  in  temporal  matters  under  that  of  the 
dvil  magistrate.  She  put  a  check  to  the  arbitrary  power  of  the 
Inquiaition,  which  still  existed  in  her  lulian  dominions :  she  took  out 
of  its  hands  the  censorship  of  books  and  gave  it  to  a  commission  of 
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iifil  magUtratM  ftppointed  for  the  purpoie.  In  TuacaDj,  which  was 
adminiflitered  by  a  oonncil  of  regency  in  the  name  of  her  aeoond  eon 
Leopold,  she  ordered  that  lay  aiseiaora  should  be  joined  to  the 
inquiaitora  in  all  suits  for  heresy.  She  aho  took  away  the  sblrri,  or 
armed  force,  which  was  before  under  the  orders  of  the  inquisitorSi 
The  Inquisition  of  Lombardy  and  Tuscany  was  finally  abolished  under 
the  reign  of  her  sons  Joi^ph  and  Leopold. 

Maria  Theresa  possessed  the  strong  affection  of  her  Belftien  subjeets, 
and  it  required  ail  the  subsequent  rashness  of  Joeeph  II.  to  detach 
them  from  their  loyalty  to  Austria.  The  Belgian  oapitaliats  eagerly 
supplied  the  loans  which  the  court  of  Vienna  was  obliged  to  contract 
during  the  Seven  Tears'  War. 

In  Lombardy  the  adminlBtration  of  Maria  Theresa  and  of  her 
minister  Count  Firmian  was  a  period  of  returning  happiness  for  that 
fine  country,  after  the  yioiBBitudes  of  the  preceding  wan  and  the 
previous  long  misrule  of  the  Spanish  governor*.  The  emprees 
ordered  a  new  cenaimento,  or  valuation  of  estates,  for  the  purpose  of 
an  equitable  assessment  of  the  land-tax ;  she  caused  the  bilaneio 
caioerale,  or  a  regular  budget  of  the  public  revenue  and  expenditure, 
to  be  made ;  she  abolished  the  custom  of  farming  the  various  branches 
of  the  indirect  duties  to  tho  highest  bidder,  made  reguktions  to 
protect  the  peasants  against  the  oppression  of  their  feudal  superiors, 
and  established  representative  oommunal  councils  to  superintend  the 
local  expenditure;  she  began,  in  shorty  and  effected  to  »  considerable 
extent,  that  great  legislative  and  administrative  reform  which  was 
completed  under  her  successor  Joseph  II.  Firmian  encouraged  men 
of  learning,  and  protected  them  against  the  cabals  of  their  enemiesi 
Pietro  Verri  was  made  counsellor  and  president  of  the  financial  board ; 
Beccaria  was  appointed  professor  of  politicsl  philosophy ;  Carli  was 
made  president  of  the  council  of  commerce ;  and  the  advice  and 
suggestions  of  these  men  were  listened  to,  appreciated,  and  followed. 
The  naviglio,  or  navigable  canal  of  Pademo,  which  joins  the  Adda  to 
the  Martesana,  was  executed  under  Maria  Theresa.  In  1749,  soon 
after  ahe  obtained  peaceful  possession  of  Lombardy,  the  duchy  of 
Milan  eontahied  900,000  inhabitonta;  in  1770  the  population  had 
risen  to  1,130,000.  Maria  Theresa  will  ever  rank  high  among  illus- 
trious women,  and  among  those  sovereigns  who  have  been  the  bene- 
factors of  mankind.  She  died  at  Vienna  on  the  29th  of  November 
1780.  With  her  ended  the  house  of  Austria  Habsburg,  and  at  the 
same  time  be^an  the  present  dynasty  of  Austria  Lorraine. 

MAKU'NA,  JUAK,  was  bom  at  Talavera  in  1686.  He  early 
showed  great  talents,  which  wera  developed  under  the  eminent  teachen 
of  the  Univenity  of  Alcal«(,  such  as  Father  Cyprian  of  Huerga  and 
rtVtrs  At  the  age  of  seventeen  Mariana  joined  the  Jesuits,  who  had 
aircady  acquired  a  reputation  which  attracted  to  them  the  ablest 
studi-ntai  Ue  had  to  pass  two  probationary  yean  at  Simancas,  under 
Stiint  Francis  of  Borja,  the  hereditary  duke  of  Qandia,  and  fiivourite 
of  Charlea  V.,  who  had  renounced  the  world  to  join  the  new  order. 
After  this  probation  Mariana  returned  to  AleaU  to  resume  his  studies. 
In  166d  be  was  appointed  to  a  professorship  by  Laynez,  the  second 
general  of  his  order,  who  framed  the  rules  of  the  Jesuits,  raised  their 
aspirations,  prepared  them  for  the  influence  which  they  afterwards 
exercised,  and  opened  theur  splendid  college  'II  Oesu,'  at  Rome. 

In  this  college  Mariana,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  Uught  soholsstic 
philosophy  and  divinity.  Among  his  pupils  was  the  young  Jesuit 
(afterwarda  cardinal)  Bellarmin.  Mariana  was  sent  in  1565  to  open 
a  course  of  divinity  in  Sicily,  and  thence  to  Paris  two  yean  after  on 
the  eome  mission,  in  which  be  was  sttU  more  successful.  Seven  yean 
of  uoramittiog  application  in  an  uncongenial  climate  so  greatly 
impaired  Mariana's  health,  that  he  was  permitted  to  retin  to  Toledo, 
near  his  birthplace.  But  his  talents  and  moral  worth  were  stiU  put 
in  requisition.  He  nstored  and  edited  the  works  of  Saint  Isidon,  to 
which  he  added  some  valuable  notes.  When  Leon  de  Castro 
questioned  the  orthodoxy  of  Arias  Montano,  for  introducing  Rab- 
binical  readings  and  commentaries  into  the  *Plantina  Regie,'  or 
'Philippine  Polyglott,'  a  new  edition  of  the  ' Complutensis,'  which 
Montano  had  undertaken  at  the  command  of  Philip  IL,  Mariana 
sUenced  the  noisy  polemic  by  his  historical,  ecclesiastical,  and  biblical 
Ion,  as  well  as  by  the  fair  and  candid  tone  of  his  discussion. 

In  the  meantime  he  proceeded  during  his  leinira  houn  with  the 
gjreat  work  which  he  had  long  contemplated.    He  had  obeerved  that 
the  sudden  rise  and  ascendancy  of  Spain  excited  a  general  interest 
and  curiosity  abroad,  while  iU  origin  and  causes  wero  either  unknown 
or  mieundentood.    The  Spanish  historians,  though  numerous,  wei«  at 
t^  time  Uttle  read,  and  some  of  them  were  hardly  known.    His 
'History  of  Spain'  first  appeared  in  twenty  books,  under  the  title 
Historisd  de  rebus  Hispanito,'  foL,  Toleti,  1592,  libri  xs.   It  was  subse- 
quently extended  to  thirty  books,  in  which  form  it  appeand  in  the 
complete  edition  of  1605,  published  at  Maini.  This  compact  and  lucid 
^ibition  of  an  unbroken  chronological  namtive,  from  the  origin  of 
the  Spanish  nation  to  Uie  death  of  Fetdinand  the  CatheUc  <a  period 
of  twenty-five  centuries  at  least),  embnwea  the  history  of  all  Hie  Spaniah 
kingdoms,  which  had  hitherto  been  treated  sepontely.  ''A  wibjeot  so 
extensive,  expressed  in  olassioal  Latin,  met  with  univenal  ftivdir  and 
acceptance.    A  Spanish  translation  soon  became  necessary,  aad  fortu- 
nately Mariana  accomplished  the  task  himself,  and  canied  the  work 
through  four  successive  Spanish  editions  in  his  lifetime. 
Mariana  has  been  chained  with  orednUty;  bnt  traditions  heldMered 


in  times  paat,  although  rejected  in  the  present  age— prodigiea  whish 
forooed  part  of  history,  and  which  Mariana  oould  not  diamiaa  with  the 
diadainfiil  smile  of  modem  criticism,  ara  spots  which  will  never 
obscun  the  brilliancy  of  his  digressions  on  some  of  the  most  important 
events  of  the  world,  events  which  appear  aa  grsal  causes  when  so 
admirably  interwoven  with  thoee  peouliariy  belonging  to  the  hiatoiy  of 
Spain. 

The  manly  &elingi  of  the  hiatorian*  his  noble  indignation  against 
crimes,  his  bold  exposura  of  the  misdeeds  of  princes  and  their  abettors, 
deserve  still  higher  commendation.  Yet  he,  aa  well  aa  Ferreraa  and 
Maadeu  mora  recently,  haa  spared  a  gross  instanoe  of  Queen  Urraoa's 
liosntions  oonduot;  but  on  the  other  hand,  the  defence  of  Queen 
Blanca's  honour  is  highly  creditable  to  MarianiL  It  is  true  also  that 
Mariana  did  not  always  examine  all  the  original  authorities,  as  lUnka 
observes  in  the  '  KritUc  neuerar  Oeschiohtsohreiber ;'  but  to  institute 
an  inquiry  into  every  minor  detail,  to  oomprahend  a  wide  field  of 
inquiiy,  and  vet  to  open  new  and  to  disdain  all  trodden  paths,  would 
have  required  the  perusal  of  whole  libraries,  and  a  aingle  life  would 
not  have  been  suffioisnt  to  complete  the  undertaking.  And  if  othen 
had  been  invited  to  join  in  the  labour  of  the  inveatigation,  a  motley 
compilation  might  have  been  the  only  rasult  of  so  much  research, 
which  it  is  almoet  impossible  ever  to  combine  into  one  harmonioaa 
whole.  Mariana'a  portraita  of  lords  and  favourites  wera  found  too 
original  and  faithful  by  the  living ;  as  in  the  esse  of  the  Condestable  of 
Castile,  Ferdandes  Velasco,  and  his  worthy  secratary  Pedro  Mantaona 
The  secretary,  after  having  been  a  panegyrist  of  tiie  new  historiao, 
tried  to  serve  his  maater  by  his  attack  on  Mariana,  entitled  '  Adver- 
tenoias  £  la  Historia  de  Mariana.'  He  was  discovered  however,  and 
roughly  treated  by  Tamayo  Vargas  in  '  La  Defense  de  Mariana'  Pro* 
bably  to  this  criticism  may  be  traced  many  improvemente  in  Mariana's 
second  Spanish  edition  of  hia  history,  which  appeared  at  Madrid,  160S. 
It  is  on  this  edition  and  the  various  readings  eelected  from  the  editions 
of  1617  and  1628,  that  the  edition  of  Valencia  is  based,  which  eontaina 
ample  notea  and  illustrations,  9  vols.  8vo,  1783-96.  This  edition  aleo 
cloaes,  like  the  original,  with  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic 
(1515-16).  Then  has  snbssquently  been  published  at  Madrid<-1,  The 
continuation  of  Mariana,  by  Mi&ana,  translated  from  the  Latin,  by 
Romero,  foL,  1804 ;  2,  A  oomplete  Mariana,  continued  down  to  the 
death  of  Chariea  IIL,  1788,  by  Sabau  y  Blanco,  20  Tok.  4to,  1817-22; 
8,  Another  by  the  aame,  brought  down  to  the  year  1808, 9  vola  8va^ 
with  portraita 

Mariana'a  little  respect  for  potentatee  and  grsat  personagea  waa 
denounced  with  greater  asperity  when  his  '  De  Rege  et  Regis  Inetiiu- 
tlone '  appeared  in  1599.  By  hii  attempt  on  the  life  of  Henri  IV.,  in 
1694,  Jean  Chatelet,who  hsyd  studied  among  the  Jesuits,  not  only 
involved  the  whole  body  in  Uie  odium  of  his  crime,  but  provoked  a 
decree  for  their  expulsion  from  Franca  Finally  the  aesssainstion  of 
Henri,  in  1610,  which  waa  supposed  to  have  been  inatigated  by  tho 
Jesuits,  excited  snch  horror,  that  the  parliament  of  Paris  oondemned 
the  new  tract  of  Mariana  to  the  flames ;  and  his  treasonable  doctrines, 
as  they  were  called,  continued  during  the  whole  of  that  age  of  loyalty 
and  part  of  the  following  to  fumiah  a  oommon  subject  of  animadversioa 
and  a  chief  ground  of  accusation  against  the  Jesuika  The  Jeauits 
have  indeed  occasionally  supported  the  daims  of  the  people  sgainst 
their  rulers,  but  always  with  a  view  to  the  intersets  of  their  own  body 
only.  Mariana,  on  the  contrary,  discussed  this  subject  on  better  and 
higher  grounda  Mankind  occupied  his  thoughts,  and  had  a  much 
stronger  hold  on  his  affectiona  than  ths  intersets  and  plane  of  his 
order.  By  his  defence  of  Arias  Montano,  already  mentioned,  he  lost 
all  chance  of  praferment,  which  however  he  waa  glad  to  exehange  for 
learned  leisure  and  the  gratification  of  his  love  of  historical  reseiaroh. 
Mariana  published  also,  in  1599,  his  imperfect  work,  '  De  Ponderibus 
et  Mensuris,'  a  subject  whifth  his  eountrymen  Lebrija  or  Nebrija, 
Diego  Covarrubias,  Pedro  Ambrosio  Morales,  and  Arias  Montano,  had 
treated  before,  and  which  EUsenschmidt,  Frerat^  Pauotoni  fta,  have 
punned  much  farther  sinca 

The  profound  erudition  of  Mariana  is  tXao  displayed  in  his  '  Tra^ 
tatus  Septem,'  Cologne,  1609.  The  second  of  these  treatises,  'De 
Editione  VulgatA,'  is  an  epitome  of  his  raport  on  the  fierce  cont-ro- 
veny  between  Ariaa  Montano  and  Leon  de  Castro.  Tlie  fourth,  *  De 
Mutatione  MonetsB,'  provoked  the  indignation  of  the  Duke  of  Lerma 
and  his  partnen  in  the  system  of  general  pecolation  and  frauds  which 
Mariana  exposed.  He  foretold  the  calamities  which  threatened  tho 
Spanish  nation;  and  his  words,  which  had  been  disrsgarded,  were 
remembered  when  the  opportunity  was  gona  As  a  raward  for  pro* 
claiming  such  unwelcome  truths,  at  the  age  of  aeventy-three  ho 
suffered  a  whole  year  of  jndieial  trickery,  humiliationay  and  eonfine* 
ment  in  the  eonvent  of  St.  Franois  at  Madrid.  In  ssarehing  his  papers 
another  exposura  was  found,  entitled  '  Del  Qobierno  de  la  Compalkia,' 
or  on  the  defects  of  his  order,  in  which  he  also  pointed  ont  the  means 
of  ootveoting  them.  Copiea  of  tiiis  manuscript  had  multiplied  eo 
i^tmnx^lj,  that  the  year  alter  the  anthoi's  death,  the  general  of  tha 
Jesuits,  Vitaleeehi,  issued  a  eiranlar,  dated  Rome,  July  29,  1624, 
enjsining  the  colleotion  of  aueh  papen  In  order  to  be  burnt.  Still 
that  measuM  did  not  prevent  ita  being  printed  at  Bordeaux  in  1625, 
and  raprinted  elsewhera  in  several  languagea  Thie  curious  otrcuUr 
was  fotmd  in  the  archives  of  the  Jesuits  of  Vsleneia  at  the  time  oi 
their  audden  expulsion  ftQm  the  Spanish  dominions  in  1767. 
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Afur  hU  poiMoutiou  he  made  ui  epitame  of  tha  'Siblii^tlieca'  of 
FbotiuB,  tianalited  igme  bomiliei,  rerued  hii '  Hiitoty  of  Spun,'  tud 
published  *  Bupplemcat,  or  rather  ■  ■ummarf,  or  codcuh  odilbJi  of 
Spain  from  1515  to  1613.  At  tbs  aga  of  sightf-thne  he  publuhed  bia 
'  acbolia '  od  the  Old  uid  New  Teatameat,  availiog  bim^f  of  tba  beat 
Hebrew  oommentariea,  and  same  Taluabla  and  very  ecirlj  manuecrtptii, 
which  dated  from  the  age  of  the  ancient  Oothio  dominion  in  Spain. 
Thia  work  aecured  for  Lim  a  place  among  the  bait  oommanutora  in 
the  '  Biitoira  Critique  dn  Visuz  Tealwnent  of  tha  hjpercritical  Father 
Simon,  who  ii  uinaUj  unfaTOurable  to  SpKoiarda.  Bajle,  in  his 
'Dictionary,'  aappiwea  Uariana  to  be  also  antbor  of  a  work  'Do 
Republidl  CliriaUanft,'  but  neither  Alegambe  nor  Nicolas  Antonio, 
both  of  tbem  Spaiiiudi,  maDtioua  iL  GtcTana,  the  EogUah  trans- 
lator of  Mariana'a  history,  misstatea  soma  porlioulara  of  the  authot'a 
life,  and  Terj'  unaptlr  compare*  him  with  Raleigh.    Mariana  leftmanu- 


it  leaat  twice  the  extent  of  all  hii  publicationa.    He  died  o 


fortj-Dtath  of  his  retir 

Boiiilea  the  authoritiea  quoted  there  may  be  added : — Hocdejar, 
Advtilendat  d  liariana  ;  Juieie  y  Nolicia  de  lot  Siuoriadara  de 
Etpaiia  !  Andmde,  Vida  dt  Mariana;  Acoita,  Ttda  dt  Mariana; 
Andr.  Sobot.,  Hitpaa.  JUuilral.;  Baroniua,  Annal,  Ecclciiail.  ;  Ber- 
nard. Oirald,,  Pro  Scnata  Vaulo,  quoted  in  Colomeuus,  JIupania 
Oritnlalia;  Rend  Hapin,  RljUxUmt  lur  CHUtoire. 

UARIE  ANTOINETTE,  born  at  Vienna  NoTcmber  2iid,  lT5fi,  wua 
tbe  daughter  of  Francis  of  Ijomine,  emperor  of  QannaDf,  and  of 
Maiia  Theresa  of  Austria.  In  Hn;  1770  ahe  married  Louis,  tba 
dauphio,  graudaoD  of  Louie  XV.,  who  in  1771  became  king  of  France, 
under  the  name  of  Louis  XVL  She  was  haudsome,  lively,  and 
thaug)>tleaB,  but  kind-hearted  and  with  good  inti^iitions.  She  disliked 
the  etiquette  and  reaocTe  o[  tbe  court,  but  aha  slTected,  rather  too  oaten- 
tatiouely,  a  tasto  for  privacy  and  domestic  fuuiliurity.  Although  her 
thou^blleiaaeaa  afforded  a  pretence  for  slander,  her  priiats  conduct  baa 
l>ceii  generally  allowed  to  have  been  guiltteaa.  \VJiBn  tbe -iifficulties 
aud  disi^ensiong  which  produced  the  revolution  began,  Marie  Antoinette 
was  ou  the  aide  that  was  for  mnking  resistance ;  but  unable  to  impart 
energy  to  her  husband,  she  only  led  him  into  inconaisteucies.  Stie 
did  not  disguise  her  aTersioD  to  those  leaders  who  bad  bi^un  the 
revolution,  and  would  never  stoop  to  oonciliata  their  favour.  After 
the  DatioDsI  owembly  bad  asaum^  tba  supreme  power,  she  refuaed 
the  offers  of  Uirabaau  to  support  tha  interests  of  the  crown,  and  thua 
drove  that  able  but  unpnncipled  orator  back  into  the  ranks  of  the 
revolutiouiata.  But  her  influenoe  in  the  councila  of  Louia  baa  bean 
much  eziiggented  by  ber  enemiea.  Ixiuii,  naturslly  diapossd  to  oon- 
cession,  was  by  tamper  irresolute,  and  he  allowed  iiimself  to  be  led 
nway  bj  tbe  coui'ae  of  events,  initead  of  striving  to  direct  them. 
Maria  Antoinette  wsa  one  of  the  adviaen  of  tbe  attempted  flijtbt  of 
tbe  king,  wliich  proved  unauaceatful,  and  only  aerved  to  excite  tha 
pubtta  uimouty  i^aiuat  her  and  her  bu^Wid.    Afteitlutepooh  then 
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waa  no  longtr  much  oppcriunity  for  ber  to  eiercla*  any  political 
iuHtienca;  ber  husband  had  lost  all  power;  beaidea  which,  a  strong 
faction  supported  by  the  armed  manes  had  determined  to  do  away 
with  tlie  kitigly  office  allogether.  Usrie  Antoinette  showed  great 
courage  dnriiig  tbe  varioue  attacks  made  sgainat  the  royal  family; 
abe  appeared  much  more  aniiouj  about  her  husband  and  her  children 
ihsn  about  herselt  8be  ahared  their  captivity  with  rtaignation ; 
her  demeanour,  under  the  moat  trying  circmiiatancea,  never  loaC 
its  dlgoity.  Adversity  imparted  firmneaa  to  ber  mind,  and  ahe 
eihiblted  a  moral  strength  which  astonished  while  it  irritated  her 
bitiereat  enemies.  After  the  death  of  her  husband,  the  (eemed 
forgottvn  for  s  time ;  but  tbe  terrorist  faction  having  overthrown  tbe 
GiruudiDS,  its  leaders  resolved  to  mslie  away  with  tha  eiqueeD,  an 
sot  of  cruelty  tbe  more  odious  as  it  was  eutirely  uatleu.  They 
brought  her  to  trial  before  tbe  convention,  She  waa  of  course  found 
Rulltj,  and  caudemned  to  death.  In  the  prearnce  of  her  judgea  bar 
fortitude  never  lorsook  her,  and  the  bant  of  indiguant  maternal  feetiog 
with  which  aha  appealed  to  tbe  mothers  who  aught  b*  Utwe  pieaeu^ 
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wben  an  infamoua  sud  abaurd  durge  waa  brought  against  ber,  over- 

On  the  16th  of  October  1793,  Marie  Antoinette  was  removed  in  a 
common  cart  from  the  priaon  of  tbe  Conciergerie  to  the  plioa  of 
execution.  On  ber  way  ahe  was  rsriled  and  abused  by  the  ferocioue 
mob  in  tha  most  unfeeling  manner;  but  she  appeared  heedleaa  of 
their  vocifentions,  and  suffered  death  with  Srmnoss  and  compojurft 
She  waa  thirty-eight  yean  of  age,  but  her  aufferinga  had  given  her  a 
much  older  appearance.  She  left  one  son,  who  died  in  priaon 
(Louia  XVII.},  and  a  daughter,  afterwards  Ducheas  of  AngoulOm^ 

MARIE  DK"  UE'DICl,  the  daughter  of  Francis  I.,  grand-duke  of 
Tuscany,  and  of  the  Arcbduobeas  Joan  of  Austria,  waa  bom  at 
Floreuoe  in  1573,  and  waa  married  in  IGOO  to  Henri  IV.  of  FranoK 
She  waa  banddome,  and  Henri  was  for  a  time  really  attaohed  to  her ; 
but  abe  was  violent  jealous,  and  obetinsta,  and  acldompaased  a  weak 
without  quarrelling  with  ber  huabaod.  The  memoirs  of  Sully  and 
others  contain  details  of  these  domestic  biokerings.  But  tbe  bast  hU- 
torical  critics  acquit  her  of  an;  more  lerioua  misconduct,  andeapeoially 
of  the  odious  ineiouation.throivQ  out  by  aome  writeri,  that  ^e  waa 
privy  to  tbe  murder  of  her  husband.  Henri  at  that  time  was  just 
going  to  set  off  for  tha  srmy,  and  be  had  signified  liia  ioteution  to 
leave  her  regent  of  the  kingdom.  U^rault  only  oi»erves  that  she  did 
not  show  sufficient  grief  for  the  death  of  berhuslwDd.  Msry  was  wtak 
rather  than  wicked;  she  had  the  aspirations  of  ambition  without 
con-eapooding  maatal  powen;  and  when  sbe  beoune  regent,  during 
her  son's  minority,  she  found  herself  incapable  of  bearing  the  weight 
of  tbe  administTAtion.  [Louis  XIIL]  She  next  quatrelied  with 
her  son,  and  made  peace  with  bim  by  means  of  llicbelieu,  whon 
abe  hod  introduced  into  tbe  counoil ;  but  she  nfiarKards  grew 
jeoloua  of  Richelieu's  great  inBucnce,  aud  plotted  agaioat  him. 
Slia  waa  exiled  in  1630;  went  to  Bel^iium,  Eugla^id  and  Oermany; 
and  at  last  died  at  Cologne,  in  \&ii,  in  a  stats  bordering  upon 
deatitiitioD. 

MARIOTTE,  EDMR  Little  U  known  of  his  lifa  He  was  a  Bup- 
gundian  bom.  a  priest  by  profetaion,  and  resided  in  the  earlier  part 
of  bia  pbiloBopbioil  career  at  Dijon.  He  waa  afterwarde  prior  of  Sb 
Martiu,  near  Beaune,  and  died  May  12,  1GS4,  liaviug  been  one  of  th* 
£nit  membera  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  See  Lbe  £luge  by  CoudnrGe^ 
ToL  L,  p.  74,  of  bis  collection. 

Several  of  tbe  writing!  of  Mariotte  were  published  by  himaelf^  aod 
one  or  two  more  after  hia  dtath.  Tiioae  of  the  furmer  class  were 
several  times  reprinted,  and  tbe  whole  were  finally  collected  under 
the  title  '(Euvrea  de  Mariotle,'  in  two  volumes  quarto,  Leyduu,  1717. 
Another  edition  (perhaps  tbe  same  with  a  new  title,)  was  published  at 
tbs  Usgue,  in  ITlO.  This  colitction  contams  treatiaea  on  percusiioi^ 
on  vegetation,  on  tha  nature  of  tbe  air,  on  heat  aud  cold,  on  the 
nature  of  ooIouib,  on  hydraulics,  on  some  pbenomeoa  connected  with 
sight,  on  levelling,  on  the  motion  of  tbe  pendulum,  on  tbe  oongalatioa 
of  water,  and  on  tbe  logic  of  tbe  sciences. 

Coodorcet  aaye  of  I^riotte,  that  "be  waa  the  Grat  FrenchmaB 
who  carried  with  Lim  into  experimental  philosophy  a  spirit  of  obser- 
vation and  doubt,  and  inspired  othera  with  tiiat  caution  and  timidity 
which  are  io  ueceasary  to  those  who  interrogate  nature  aud  undertake 
to  interpret  ber  reaponaes."  His  writings,  though  more  oonaected 
with  mstbematical  dsductiott  than  those  of  liobert  Boyle,  somewbat 
resemble  them  in  the  misccUaQBuua  obaractar  of  the  experiments  with 
which  they  are  crowded. 

The  principal  reaulle  by  which  the  name  of  Mariotte  ia  known  to  a 
reader  of  modern  worka  are  tba  following; — I.  Us  waa  the  discoverer 
of  that  law  of  elastic  fluide  which  now  goes  by  hia  name;  that  ia,  of 
the  elastic  force  being  exactly  iu  tbe  invena  proportion  of  the  apaoa 
which  a  ^iveD  mass  of  ffuid  occupies.  Subject  to  such  alterations  aa 
diffsTBnce  of  tempemture  may  require,  the  formula  derived  from  thia 
law  is  now  ooe  of  tbe  fundamental  parte  of  aeroatAtics.  i.  He  die- 
cuvered  that  air,  and  air  in  a  state  of  condeosation,  exists  iu  liquids. 
3-  He  found  tiiat  the  part  of  the  retiua  ia  whicb  it  meets  the  optio 
nerve  is  not  capable  of  convejinz  tbe  impression  of  sight.  Among 
minor  matters,  we  may  mention  the  now  oommon  guinea  aod  feather 
experiment,  which  he  first  made  with  the  air-pump. 

MA'RIUS,  CAins,  waa  born  of  bumbhi  parent^  at  or  in  the 
neigbbouihood  of  Arpinum,  about  s.o.  157.  lie  served  at  the  aie^s 
of  Numantia,  B.C.  131,  under  Scipio  Africanus,  together  with  Jugurtliat 
where  he  highly  diatiaguiahod  himself.  He  rccuived  great  marks  of 
honour  from  Scipio,  who  UMd  frequently  to  invite  him  to  his  table; 
and  ntien,  otu  evening  at  aupper,  Scipio  waa  aaked,  wliars  they  should 
find  ao  great  a  general  when  he  waa  gooe,  be  is  said  to  have  replied, 
placbg  his  hand  upon  the  alioulder  of  Murius,  "Here,  perhaps." 

In  B.O.  lis  be  was  elected  tribune  of  the  pleba,  through  the  influ- 
ence of  Caicilius  Uetellua,  according  to  Plutarch,  but  more  probably 
in  coDsequence  of  tbe  fame  he  bad  acquired  iu  the  Numantiua  war. 
In  this  oUica  he  showed  himself,  aa  ha  did  throughout  tba  whole  of 
ilia  life,  a  moat  determined  enemy  to  tbe  patrician  order,  and  oue  wlio 
waa  not  easily  to  be  put  down  by  tha  tlureals  aod  opposition  of  liia 
enemies.  Having  proposed  a  law  l«  prevent  illegal  voting  at  elections, 
the  senate  passed  a  decree  that  the  law  should  nut  be  put  to  the  vote 
iu  tbe  popular  aaaembly,  and  aummonad  Mario*  before  them  to 
anawer  lor  bis  conduct.  Uarius  not  only  sppeared,  but  threateuud  to 
comiDit  the  oouauii  to  ptiaoa,  if  Uiey  tUd  uot  npeal  the  dwoM;  and 
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when  Metellni  oontinned  to  Bupport  it,  he  oommanded  him  to  be  led 
away  to  priflon. 

UariuB  obtained  the  prstorship  with  great  difficaltj,  in  consequence 
of  the  violent  opposition  of  the  patrician  order,  who  accused  him  of 
hayiog  obtained  the  oflSce  by  means  of  bribery.  At  the  expiration  of 
his  protorsbip  the  province  of  Spain  was  assigned  to  him,  which  he 
cleared  of  robbers.  On  his  return  to  Rome,  he  was  anxious  to  obtain 
the  consulship ;  but  he  did  not  venture  to  become  a  candidate  for 
many  years  after.  He  continued  however  to  rise  in  public  opinion, 
and  appears  about  this  time  to  have  mairied  Julio,  one  of  the  Julian 
family,  who  was  aunt  to  the  famous  Julius  Csesar. 

In  B.0. 109  he  accompanied  Metellus  into  Africa  in  the  capacity  of 
'  legatoB '  (second  in  command) ;  and  by  his  prudence  and  courage  in 
the  war  with  Jug^rtha  he  added  greatly  to  his  military  reputation. 
His  frienda  took  advantage  of  his  increasiDg  popularity  at  Rome  to 
persuade  the  people  that  &e  war  with  Jugurtha  would  never  be  con- 
cluded until  the  command  was  given  to  Marius.  This  led  to  an  open 
rupture  between  him  and  Metellus;  and  it  was  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  that  Metellus  allowed  his  lieutenant  leave  of  absenoe  to  go 
to  Rome  in  order  to  stand  for  the  consulship.  Marius  was  however 
successful;  he  obtained  the  consulship  (b.0.  107)  and  the  command  of 
the  Jugurthine  war.  On  his  arrival  in  Africa,  Marius  prosecuted  the 
war  with  the  greatest  vigour;  and  in  the  following  year  (b.o.  106) 
obtained  possession  of  the  person  of  Jugurtha,  who  was  treacherously 
given  up  by  Bocchus  to  his  quantor  Sulla.  [Jugurtha.]  Marius 
remained  in  Africa  during  the  next  year  (B.C.  105);  in  which  the 
consul  Msnilius  and  the  proconsul  Csepio  were  defeated  by  the 
Teutones  and  Cimbri  in  Gaul,  with  the  prodigious  loss,  according  to 
Livy  (*£p.'  67)  of  80,000  soldiers,  besides  40,000  camp-followers. 
The  news  of  their  defeat  caused  the  greatest  consternation  at  Rome, 
especially  as  the  Teutones  and  Cimbri  threatened  the  immediate 
invasion  of  Italy ;  and  Marius  wsa  accordingly  elected  consul  in  his 
absence,  without  any  opposition  even  from  the  patrician  party,  as 
the  only  ULan  in  the  state  who  was  able  to  save  it  from  impending 
ruin. 

Marius  entered  npon  his  second  consulship  B.a  104,  and  triumphed 
on  account  of  bis  victories  over  Jugurtha ;  but  in  consequence  of  the 
threatened  invasion  of  Italy  having  been  deferred  by  an  irruption  of 
the  Cimbri  into  Spain,  Marius  was  again  chosen  consul  in  the  two 
following  years  (&o.  103,  102).  In  the  fourth  oonsulship  of  Marius 
{KO,  102)  the  Cimbri,  having  been  defeated  by  the  Celtiberi  in  Spain, 
returned  to  Gaul,  and  resolved  to  invade  Italy  in  two  divisions ;  the 
one,  consisting  of  the  Teutones  and  Ambrones  (a  Gallic  people), 
through  Gallia  Narbonensis ;  and  the  other,  comprising  the  Ciir.bri, 
by  way  of  Noricum.  Marius  defeated  the  Teutones  and  Ambrones 
near  Aqu»  SextisB  (Aix)  in  Gaul;  but  Catulus,  who  was  stationed  at 
the  foot  of  the  Alps  to  oppose  the  passage  of  the  Cimbri,  retreated 
first  to  the  other  side  of  the  Athesis  (Adige),  and  afterwards  quitted 
thu  position  also  without  waiting  for  the  enemy's  attack.  In  the 
following  yesr,  B.0. 101,  Marius,  who  was  again  elected  consul,  for 
I  the  fifth  time,  joined  his  forces  with  those  of  Catulus,  and  entirely 
defeated  the  Cimbri  in  the  plain  of  Vercellas  (Veroelli),  situated  to 
the  north  of  the  Po,  near  the  Sessites  (Sesia).  In  these  two  battles 
the  Teutones  and  Ambrones  are  said  to  have  lost  the  incredible 
number  of  290,000  men  (200,000  slain,  and  90,000  taken  prisonen); 
and  the  Cimbri  200,000  men  (140,000  slain,  and  60,000  taken  prisonen). 
(Livy,«Ep.'68.) 

Marios  again  became  candidate  for  the  consulship  for  the  following 
year;  but  now  that  the  fear  of  the  Gallic  invasion  was  removed,  he 
wsa  opposed  by  the  whole  strength  of  the  patrician  party.  He  never- 
theless obtained  the  consulship,  in  great  part  owing  to  the  exertions 
of  Satuminus,  the  tribune,  who  is  described  ss  a  man  who  scrupled 
At  the  commission  of  no  crime  in  order  to  obtain  his  object.  The 
events  of  the  sixth  consulship  of  Marius,  which  are  some  of  the  most 
important  in  this  period  of  Roman  history,  are  imperfectly  narrated 
by  the  historians.  It  appears  that  an  Agrarian  law,  proposed  by 
Satuminus  and  supported  by  Marius  and  one  of  the  prtetors  named 
Glaucia,  was  carried  notwithstanding  the  most  violent  opposition  of 
the  patrician  party;  and  that  Metellus  Numidicus  was  driven  into 
exile  in  consequence  of  refusing  to  take  the  oath  of  conforming  to 
the  law.  "When  the  election  of  consuls  for  the  ensuing  year  came 
on,  Memmius,  who  opposed  Glaucia  as  a  candidate  for  the  office,  was 
murdered  by  order  of  Satuminus;  and  the  senate,  perceiving  the 
city  to  be  in  a  state  of  anarchy,  passed  the  usual  decree,  "that  the 
consuls  should  take  care  that  the  republic  should  receive  no  injury," 
by  which  almost  absolute  power  was  vested  in  the  consuls.  Marius, 
unable  or  unwilling  to  protect  his  old  friends,  besieged  Satuminus 
and  Glaucia,  who  had  seized  upon  .the  capitoL  They  surrendered 
themselves  to  Marius  on  the  promise  that  their  lives  should  be  spared, 
but  they  were  all  immediately  put  to  death.  It  appears  probable 
that  Marius,  after  the  blow  which  had  been  given  to  the  popular 
party  by  the  surrender  of  Satuminus  and  Glaucia,  would  not  have 
been  able  to  save  their  lives,  even  if  he  had  made  the  attempt 

At  the  expiration  of  his  consulship,  Marius  left  Rome  to  avoid 
witnessing  the  triumph  of  the  patrician  party  in  the  return  of  his 
old  enemy  Metellus,  whose  sentence  of  banishment  was  repealed  after 
the  death  of  Satuminus.  According  to  Plutarch,  Marius  went  to 
Cappadocia  and  Galatia,  under  the  pretence  of  offering  a  sacrifice 


which  he  had  vowed  to  Cybele ;  but  with  the  real  object  of  exciting 
Mithridates  to  war,  in  order  that  he  might  be  again  employed  in 
military  affairs,  since  he  did  not  obtain  much  distinction  in  peace. 

In  B.C.  90  the  Marsian  or  Social  war  broke  out ;  in  which  both 
Marius  and  Sulla  were  engaged  as  legati  to  the  two  consuls.  Marina 
gained  several  victories  over  the  enemy,  but  he  no  longer  poeseaaed 
that  activity  and  energy  which  had  diatioguished  him  in  his  earlier 
yean;  and  disgusted,  it  is  said,  with  the  increasing  reputation  of 
Sulla,  he  resigned  his  command  before  the  conclusion  of  the  war. 

The  Marsian  war  had  scarcely  been  brought  to  an  end,  before  the 
civil  war  commenced  between  Marius  and  SuUa.  The  command  of 
the  Mithridatic  war  had  been  assigned  to  Sulla,  who  was  now  consul 
(B.a  88) ;  but  Marius  used  every  effort  to  wrest  it  from  him,  and  is 
said  by  Plutarch  to  have  gone  every  day  to  theC^unpus  Martins,  and  to 
have  performed  his  exercises  with  the  young  men,  although  he  was  now 
in  his  seventieth  year  and  very  corpulent,  in  order  to  show  that  he  waa 
not  inoapadtated  by  age.  He  waa  warmly  supported  by  P.  Sulpitins 
the  tribune,  who  possessed  great  property  and  influence ;  and  a  law 
waa  eventually  paued  that  the  command  should  be  taken  from  Sulla 
and  given  to  Marius.  Snlla  was  with  the  army  at  the  time  besieging 
Nola ;  but  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  the  law  which  had  been  passed, 
he  marched  to  Rome ;  and  Marina  and  his  adherents  were  obliged  to 
quit  the  city.  After  wandering  through  many  parts  of  Italy,  Marina 
escaped  with  tho  greateat  difficulty  to  Africa;  but  he  had  no  aooner 
landed  at  Carthage,  than  Sextilius,  the  govemor  of  the  province,  sent 
word  to  him,  that  unless  he  quitted  Africa,  he  ahould  treat  him  am  a 
public  enemy.  "  Gk>  and  tell  him,"  replied  Marius,  "  that  you  have 
seen  the  exile  Marios  sitting  on  the  ruins  of  Carthage."  But  in  the 
following  year  (B.a  87),  in  the  absence  of  SuUa,  who  had  gone  to 
Greece  to  oppose  Arehelaus,  Marius  returned  to  Italy  in  order  to  join 
the  consul  Cinna,  who,  in  his  attempts  to  abrogate  the  laws  of  SuUa,  had 
been  driven  from  Rome  by  his  colleague  Octavins,  supported  by  the 
patrician  party.  Shortly  afterwards  Marina  and  Cinoa  entered  the  city 
at  the  head  of  a  lax^  army;  and  a  general  massacre  of  the  opposite 
party  ensued.  Marius  always  appean  to  have  been  of  a  fierce  and 
unrelenting  temper;  and  the  aufferinga  he  had  lately  undergone,  which 
at  his  time  of  life  must  have  greatly  imptdred  his  health,  tended  to 
exsaperate  him  more  than  ever  against  the  party  which  had  opposed 
and  thwarted  him  during  the  whole  of  his  life.  All  the  leaden  of  the 
patrician  party  who  were  unable  to  escape  from  Rome  were  put  to 
death ;  Lutatins  Catulus,  who  had  been  the  colleague  of  Marius  ia 
the  war  with  the  Cimbri,  put  himself  to  death  in  order  to  avoid  assas- 
sination; and  among  the  numerous  illustrioua  patricians  who  fell  weie 
C.  and  L.  Julius  Csssar,  and  the  celebnted  orator  M.  Antoniua,  who 
is  so  frequently  praiaed  by  Cieero,  and  is  one  of  the  principal  sp^ikera 
in  the  treatise  'On  the  Orator.'  Marius  and  Cinna  decUuvd  theoa- 
selves  consuls  for  the  ensuing  year  (B.a  86),  without  even  holding  the 
comitia;  but  Marius  died  of  a  fever  in  the  beginning  of  the  jetS^  on 
the  seventeenth  day  of  his  consulship,  according  to  Plutarch  (c  46),  or 
the  thirteenth,  according  to  Livy  ('  £p.'  80.) 

The  character  of  Mazius  ia  chiefly  known  to  ns  from  his  life  by 
Plutarch,  who  appean  to  have  taken  his  account  from  the  '  Memoira 
of  Sulla,'  the  inveterate  enemy  of  Marius.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
after  his  return  from  exile  Marius  waa  guilty  of  the  greatest  cruelties, 
but  even  these  were  surpassed  by  the  atrocities  of  Sulla;  and  we 
should  not  be  doing  justice  to  Marius,  if  we  ascribed  to  him,  during 
the  whole  of  his  life,  the  character  whidi  he  displayed  in  his  seventh 
consulship. 

(Plutarch,  Life  o/Mariut;  Sallust,  Jugurthine  War;  Epitamet  of 
Livy;  Velleius  Paterculus;  Cicero,  DeOratore,  iiL  2,  8;  Clinton, 
Fatti  Hellenici.) 

MARIVAUX,  PIERRE  CARLET  DE  CHAMBLAIN  DE,  bom  at 
Paris  in  1688,  was  one  of  the  most  popular  romanoe-writen  of  the  18th 
century,  and  one  to  whom  that  branch  of  literature  is  mainly  indebted 
for  the  character  and  authority  which  it  has  acquired  as  a  representation 
of  actual  life  and  manners,  illustrated  by  the  analysis  of  conduct  and 
motives,  sentiments  and  feelings.  He  began  his  career  as  a  dramatic 
writer,  and  his  pieces  were  for  a  long  time  the  support  of  the  Th^tre- 
Italian.  Tet  although  they  display  much  ingenuity  and  talent,  and 
procured  for  their  author  a  seat  in  the  French  Academy,  they  now 
poesesa  little  interest^  except  as  being  productions  of  ^e  same  pen 
whieh  gave  the  world  'La  Vie de Marianne'  and  the  '  Paysau  Parvenu.' 
Marivaux  ahu>  wrote  another  romance^  entitled  'Pharsamon,'  every 
way  inferior  to  the  two  on  which  his  reputation  rests;  also  'Le 
Spectateur  Fran9ois,*  and  '  Le  Pbilosophe  Indigent'  The  inequality 
of  his  taste  was  also  manifested  by  his  '  Hom^re  Travesti,'  which  waa 
published  in  1716,  was  neglected  from  the  very  fint,  and  has  long  been 
deservedly  forgotten ;  while  his  two  novels  still  charm  by  the  master- 
touches  with  which  they  abound,  by  their  accurate  and  highly-finished 
delineations  of  character,  and  by  the  intimate  knowledge  which  they 
display  of  the  human  heart  Marivaux  was  no  less  estimable  as  a 
man  than  as  an  author,  iUustnting  in  his  life  the  lessons  which  he 
endeavoured  to  impress  upon  others.  Benevolence  to  aU,  active 
sympathy  for  the  unfortunate,  and  a  philosophic  indifference  towarda 
wealth  and  distinctions,  were  prominent  traits  in  hia  character.  He 
died  at  Paris,  February  11, 1768. 

MARK,  ST.,  the  Evangelist,  ia  auppoeed  by  the  greater  number  of 
ancient  and  modem  writen  to  be  the  same  penon  as  John  Mark,  who 
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is  mentioned  in  the  <  Acts  of  the  Apoetles'  (xii  12,  25 ;  ziiL  5,  18; 
XT.  87).  It  ia  most  probable  that  John  was  his  Jewish  name,  and  that 
he  took  the  suniame  of  Marcus  when  he  went  to  preach  among  the 
Gentiles.  He  was  the  son  of  Mary,  a  pious  woman  at  Jerusalem,  in 
whose  faonse  the  dlBciples  were  wont  to  meet  (Aots  zlL  12),  and  the 
nephew  of  Barnabas  (Col.  iv.  10).  He  left  Jerusalem  with  Paul  and 
Barnabas  about  A.D.  44  (Aots  zii  25),  and  acoompanied  them  in  their 
return  to  Antiooh ;  and  thence  in  their  mission  (Acts  ziii.  5)  as  far  as 
Perga  in  Pamphylia,  where  he  t>arted  from  them,  and  returned  to 
Jerusalem  (Acts  xiiL  13).  About  jld.  58  we  find  him  again  at  Antioch, 
when  Paul  proposed  to  Barnabas  to  visit  the  Asiatic  ohurohes.  Barnabas 
wished  to  take  Mark  with  them,  but  Paul  refusing  on  account  of  his 
having  deserted  them  in  their  former  journey,  they  separated  from  each 
other,  and  Mark  acoompanied  Barnabas  to  Cyprus  (Acts  xv.  87-39). 
Paul  appears  to  have  been  reconciled  to  him  aifterwards,  for  we  find 
him  at  Rome  with  the  apostle  during  his  imprisonment^  and  he  is 
honourably  mentioned  in  some  of  Paul's  Epistles  (Col  iv.  10;  Philemon, 
▼er.  24  ;  2  Tim.  iv.  11).  We  also  find  him  with  Peter  m  Asia  (1  Pet 
T.  13 ;  see  Steiger's  '  (Commentary  on  the  First  Epistle  of  Peter,*  in 
loco) ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  he  accompanied  that  apostle  to  Rome. 
According  to  Eusebius,  Epiphanius^  snd  Jerome,  he  afterwards  went 
to  Egypt,  and  founded  a  church  at  Alexandria,  where  he  died  and  was 
buried,  according  to  Jerome^  in  the  eighth  year  of  Nero's  reign,  a.d.  62. 
But  this  date  appears  to  fix  his  death  earlier  than  other  circumstances 
in  his  history  will  warrant 

All  the  early  writers  affirm  that  Mark  was  intimately  acquainted 
with  St  Peter:  Papias,  Irennus,  and  TertuUian  call  him  'Peter*s 
interpreter.'  It  has  been  supposed  that  he  was  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity by  St  Peter,  as  that  apostle  calls  him  '  my  son'  (see  Euinoel's 
note  on  Matt  xiL  27).  Some  of  the  later  fathers  mention  him  as  one 
of  the  seventy  evangelists;  but  there  is  no  good  authority  for  this 
tradition,  and  it  is  contradicted  by  Papias,  who  expressly  says  that  he 
had  heard  from  the  presbyter  John,  who  was  contemporazy  with  the 
apostlee,  that  Mark  was  not  a  hearer  nor  a  follower  of  Christy  but  of 
Peter.    (Eusebius, '  Eco.  Hist,'  iii  89.) 

MARKLAND,  JEREMIAH,  was  bom  on  the  29th  of  October  1693 
at  Child  wall,  in  Lancashire,  of  which  parish  his  father  was  vicar.  He 
was  educated  at  Christ's  Hospital,  London,  whence  he  was  sent  to  St 
Peter's  College,  Cambridge,  in  1710.  He  took  his  degree  of  M.A.  in 
1717,  and  was  soon  afterwards  elected  a  fellow  and  tutor  of  his  college. 
After  residing  at  Cambridge  for  some  time,  he  removed  to  Punsborn 
in  Hertfordshire,  to  undertake  the  education  of  Mr.  Shode's  son,  and 
afterwards  travelled  with  his  pupil  on  the  Continent  During  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  he  resided  at  a  small  village  near  Dorking,  in 
Surrey,  where  he  died  on  the  7th  of  July  1776. 

Markland  lived  in  the  greatest  retirement,  and  devoted  a  long  life 
to  the  diligent  study  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  wnters.  He  was  one 
of  the  best  F.ngli«h  scholazs  and  critics  of  the  last  century,  but  wrote 
▼ery  little.  He  edited  the  <Sylve'  of  Statins  (Lond.,  1728),  the 
'SuppUc«s'  (1763),  and  the  two  Iphigenios  of  Euripides  (1771),  which 
have  been  republished  by  Gaisford.  Subjoined  to  his  edition  of  the 
'  Supplices '  are  his  '  Explicationes  veterum  aliquot  Auotorum.'  He 
also  contributed  some  observations  to  Taylor's  edition  of  LysiaSp  to 
Bowyer's  reprint  of  Kiister  on  the  'Middle  Verb  in  Gkeek,'  and  to 
Musgrave's  edition  of  the  '  Hippolytus.'  In  1745  he  published 
'  Remarks  on  the  Episties  of  Cicero  to  Brutus,  ai^d  of  Brutus  to  Cicero, 
in  a  Letter  to  a  Fnend,'  in  which  he  attempts  to  prove  that  they  could 
not  have  been  written  by  Brutus  or  Cicero ;  and  in  an  Appendix  to 
this  work  he  also  maintains  that  the  four  orations  which  occupy  a  place 
in  Cicero's  woriis,  under  the  titles  of  *  Pro  Domo  sua  apud  Pontifices,' 
'De  HaruspicumResponsis,'  'Post  Reditum  in  Senatu,'  and  'Ad  Quirites 
post  Reditum,'  are  also  spurious.  This  opinion  has  been  sapported  by 
F.  A.  Wolff  and  many  other  able  critics. 

MARL.BOROUGU,  JOHN  CHURCHILL,  DUKE  OF,  the  ablest 
genial  and  most  consummate  statesman  of  his  times,  was  bom  at 
Ashe,  in  Devonshirei  on  the  24th  of  June,  1650.  He  was  the  second 
son  of  Sir  Winston  Churchill,  a  gentleman  of  ancieat  £unily,  whose 
fortunes  had  suffered  severely  in  the  dvil  war,  through  his  devotion 
to  the  royal  cause;  and  whose  loyalty,  after  the  reatoration,  was 
rewarded  with  sundry  small  offices  under  the  crown  for  himself,  and 
with  the  more  questionable  benefit  of  appointments  for  his  childien  in 
the  profligate  court  of  Charles  IL  Anbella  Churchill,  his  daughter, 
became  first  maid  of  honour  to  the  Duchess  of  York,  and  next  mistress 
to  her  husband,  the  duke,  afterwards  James  IL ;  and  John  Churchill, 
who  was  appointed  page  to  the  same  prince,  doubtless  owed  his  early 
advancement  to  this  disgraceful  connection.  It  n  remarkable  that  one 
of  its  fruits,  James  Fitzjames,  duke  of  Berwick,  proved  a  commander 
of  renown  only  less  illustiious  than  his  maternal  imde. 

The  natural  talents  and  merits  of  Churchill  however  wers  of  too 
high  an  order  to  be  solely  dependent  on  the  patronage  which  had 
sullied  the  honour  of  his  house.  Notwithstanding  the  disadvantages 
of  a  neglected  education,  which  seems  to  have  been  confined  to  a  short 
residence  at  St  Paul's  School,  he  gave  early  indications  of  spirit  and 
intelligence ;  and  his  desire  for  a  xnilitary  life  having  been  gratified  by 
his  patron  with  a  commission,  he  invariably  distinguished  himself  in 
each  of  his  early  campaigns :  in  the  defence  of  Tangien  against  the 
Moors,  and  in  the  successive  operations  in  which  the  English  troops 
shared  as  auxiliaries  to  the  French  armies  under  Louis  XIY.  during 


the  unprincipled  alliance  of  Charles  IL  with  that  monarch  against  the 
Dutch.  On  the  great  theatre  of  continental  warfare,  in  which  Churchill 
continued  to  serve  from  1672  to  1677,  his  brilliant  courage  and  ability, 
no  less  than  the  singular  graces  of  his  person,  attracted  the  notice  of 
the  illustrious  Turenne,  who  pronounced,  with  prophetic  sagacity,  that 
"his  handsome  Englishman"  would  one  day  prove  himself  a  master 
of  the  art  of  war. 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of  Nimeguen,  Churchill,  now  a 
colonel,  returned  to  England,  and  was  happily  rescued  from  too 
licentious  a  career  of  dissipation  by  an  ardent  attachment  for  the 
celebrated  woman  who  became  his  wife,  and  who,  for  good  and  evil, ' 
influenced  the  whole  tenor  of  his  subsequent  life.  This  was  Sarah 
Jenning^  a  young  lady  of  birth,  genius,  and  beauty,  whose  irreproach- 
able purity  in  a  vicious  age  might  have  rendered  her  worthy  of  the 
uxorious  love  of  the  hero,  if  her  imperious  temper  had  not  disgraced 
his  submission  to  its  tyranny,  alienated  his  political  friends,  and 
embittered  his  domestic  peace.  She  had  been  placed,  like  himseif,  at 
an  early  age  in  the  household  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  York, 
where  she  had  become  the  favourite  associate  of  their  daughter  the 
Princess  Anne,  and  had  acquired  over  the  spirit  of  the  future  queen 
tiiat  commanding  influence  which  it  belongs  to  the  stronger  to  exercise 
over  the  weaker  mind.  Her  marriage  separated  neither  her  husband 
nor  herself  from  their  service  in  the  ducal  household :  Churchill  was 
confidentially  employed  by  the  Duke  of  York  on  many  political 
occasions,  and  when  the  Princess  Anne  was  married,  his  wife  was,  by 
her  express  desire,  made  a  lady  of  her  bed-chamber.  Churchill  had 
previc\2sly  been  raised,  through  the  interest  of  James,  to  a  Scotch 
barony ;  and  when  that  prince  succeeded  his  brother  on  the  throne, 
he  was  further  promoted  to  an  English  peersge  by  the  atyle  of  Baron 
Churchill  of  fifimdridge.  Under  this  title  he  contributed  by  very 
effectual  military  service  to  the  suppression  of  Monmouth's  rebellion, 
and  was  rewarded  with  his  master's  unbounded  reliance  on  his  fidelity. 

This  confidence  he  basely  betrayed,  before  and  after  the  landing  of 
William  of  Orange,  with  a  delibwate  treachery,  wMdi  sophistry  has 
vainly  laboured  to  justify,  and  the  infamy  of  which  no  excuse,  even  in 
the  difficult  circumstances  of  the  times,  can  be  found  to  palliate.  After 
offering  his  services  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  he  accepted  the  command 
of  a  lai^e  body  of  James's  troops  to  oppose  him ;  after  accepting  that 
command,  he  deserted  to  the  prince ;  and  when  William  became  king, 
he  received  at  hia  hands  the  title  of  Earl  of  Marlborough,  and  the 
offices  of  privy-councillor  and  lord  of  the  bed-chamber,  as  the  reward 
of  his  ingratitude.  His  subsequent  conduct  throughout  the  reign  of 
William  was  consonant  to  this  outset,  for  he  corresponded  and  intrigued 
with  the  exiled  king.  By  this  double  treason  and  perjury  he  took  from 
the  former  desertion  of  his  deluded  sovereign  the  extenuation  of  a 
conscientious  principle ;  he  broke  his  ^legiance  to  the  new  king  whose 
favours  he  had  accepted;  and  he  branded  his  own  inconsistency  with 
the  motives  of  self-interest  and  self-preservation. 

William  III,  who  knew  equally  well  how  to  eatimate  the  capacity 
and  the  sincerity  of  Marlborough,  alternately  imprisoned  and  employed, 
cashiered  and  re-commissioned,  the  man  whom  he  is  said  on  his  death- 
bed to  have  recommended  to  his  successor  as  the  fittest  person  to  "  lead 
her  armies  and  direct  her  councils."  The  favour  of  Marlborough's  wife 
with  Queen  Anne  was  probably  a  more  powerful,  though  less  rational, 
motive  for  the  appointment  which  he  now  received  to  the  command  ol 
the  allied  forces  in  the  war  of  the  Speaish  succession ;  and  he  imme- 
diately  entered  on  a  course  of  glorious  achievement  which  since  the 
days  of  Henry  Y.  had  never  been  equalled,  and  which  until  our  own 
eventful  times  was  never  surpassed  by  any  British  commander  or 
army. 

When  Marlboroug;h  landed  at  the  Hague,  in  June  1702,  to  take  the 
command  of  the  allied  army,  the  French  imder  the  skilful  Boufflers^ 
by  the  superior  force  and  vigour  of  their  preparations,  had  already 
been  able  everywhere  to  assume  the  offsnsive ;  the  very  frontiers  of 
the  Seven  Provinces  were  threatened;  and  it  was  feared  that  the 
efforts  of  the  English  general  must  be  restricted  to  the  defence  of  the 
republican  territory.  Moreover,  he  had  to  encounter  the  petty 
jealousies  and  disobedience  of  the  other  allied  commanders,  and  the 
opposition  of  the  Dutch  deputies,  whom  the  states-general  sent  into 
the  field  to  control  the  movements  of  their  troops,  and  whose  ignor- 
ance of  war  and  dread  of  responsibility  were  grievous  impediments  to 
every  bold  enterprisei  Yet,  notwithstanding  these  obstaoiss^  which 
shackled  aU  his  operations  and  heavily  taxed  his  forbearance,  he 
succeeded,  by  a  series  of  mssterly  movements^  in  compelling  the 
French  armies  to  retreat  in  all  quarters,  delivered  the  Dutch  frontiers 
from  their  presence,  and  dosed'the  campaign  by  the  sieges  and  capture 
of  Venloo,  Ruremond,  Stevenswaert,  and  Li^^e.  These  services,  short 
as  they  fell  of  the  results  which  might  have  been  attained  if  the  genius 
of  the  commander  had  been  allowed  its  full  play,  were  so  far  beyond 
the  anticipation  of  the  allies,  that  the  states-genend  loaded  him  with 
eulogy,  and  Queen  Anne  elevated  him  to  the  ducal  title. 

The  following  campaign  of  1708  presented  a  repetition  of  the  same 
obstacles  to  the  enterprising  spirit  of  Marlborough.  Arrested  by  the 
timidity  of  the  field-deputies,  and  harassed  by  the  misconduct  of  the 
Dutch  generals^  he  was  allowed  to  effect  nothing  in  the  Netherlands 
except  the  reduction  of  Bonn,  Huy,  Limburg,  and  Quelders :  while  the 
elector  of  Bavaria  with  his  own  troops,  and  the  Fkeoch  under  Villare, 
broke  into  the  Imperial  dominions  on  the  Danube,  signally  defeated 
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th*  fwoct  of  tb«.  «np«ror,  ahnMd  th«i  prinot  for  tho  nfoly  of  hU 
o*pitel,  and  tbivatenad  dinolatioii  to  tho  grand  allknoe  itseUl  ThaM 
duigott  roQMd  Karlborough  to  attempt  tho  mastentn^  of  bia  militarf 
oaraer.  Ear]y  in  tha  eampaign  of  1704,  after  providing  for  the  aafety 
of  the  Ketberlandny  ha  aecretly  conceiTad  and  ezecatad  upon  hia  own 
reaponaibility  the  bold  design  of  marohing  into  Qermany  at  tha  head 
of  the  English  troops.  He  formed  a  junction  on  the  Danube  with  tha 
Imperlaliata ;  stormed  tha  atrong  Gallo-BaTariaa  linea  at  Donauwarth ; 
and  finally,  in  ooneert  with  the  Imperial  eommander  Frinaa  Eugene  of 
SaToy,  a  kindred  apirit,  attacked  tha  enemy  on  the  18th  of  August 
1704,  at  and  near  the  Tillage  of  Blenheim  on  the  Danube,  with  auoh 
akili  and  impetuoaity  aa  to  inflict  on  them  a  total  defeat  In  thia 
memorable  battle,  tha  French  and  Bavariana^  who  were  commanded 
by  tha  elector  in  person  and  Marshals  Tallard  and  Marsin,  loat  above 
80,000  men  in  killed,  wounded,  and  priaonera,  Harahal  Tallard  himself 
being  among  tha  latter.  But  the  moral  and  political  effeeta  of  the 
victory  were  yet  greater :  it  dimmed  the  lustra  whioh  the  succeasea  of 
Louis  XIY.  had  shed  upon  the  French  arms,  and  destroyed  tha  charm 
of  their  invincibility;  it  delivered  the  empire;  aod  it  laid  Bavaria 
proatrate  before  the  allies.  For  this  great  exploit  ICarlborough  waa 
rewarded  with  the  conveyanoe  to  himself  and  hia  heira  of  the  erown 
landa  at  Woodstock,  on  which  it  waa  also  reaolved  to  erect  for  him  a 
palace  at  the  royal  cost.  Thia  noble  design  to  perpetuate  the  memory 
of  hia  services  waa  ultimately  renliaed,  under  the  diiaotion  of  the 
architect  Vanbrugh,  in  the  majcstio  though  cumbrous  pile  which  atill 
beara  the  title  of  the  castle  of  Blenheim :  but  the  public  enthuaiasm 
whioh  had  dictated  so  splendid  a  monument  was  atifled  in  faction,  and 
the  completion  of  the  work  ia  indebted  mora  to  the  care  of  hia  high- 
apirited  widow,  than  to  the  good  faith  of  tba  crown  or  the  munifioenoe 
of  the  nation.  The  gratitxide  of  the  Imperial  houaa  for  the  prsserva- 
tion  of  ita  capital  and  dominions  waa  neither  less  loud  nor  more 
durable.  The  territory  of  Mindelheim,  with  the  title  of  'prinoa  of  tha 
Boly  Roman  empire,  waa  conferred  upon  the  victor  of  Blenheim ;  but 
though  the  premature  death  of  hia  only  eon  left  him  without  hehra 
male,  the  dignity  waa  not  allowed  to  descend  in  the  famiJe  line ;  and 
when  the  knda  of  liindelhelm  were  included  in  the  districts  reatored 
to  Bavaria  at  the  peace,  the  Imperial  court  had  tha  meanness  to 
withhold  any  compensation  from  its  deliverer. 

The  march  into  Germsny  had  liberated  Marlborough  from  tha  pam- 
lyaing  eontrol  of  the  Dutch  fiald-depotiea  and  the  wretched  intriguae 
of  their  officenL  But  his  return  to  the  Netherlands  subjected  him 
again  to  the  same  impediments  and  annoyancea;  and  in  the  campaign 
of  1705,  though  he  akilfully  forced  the  Frenoh  Unea  between  Namur 
and  Antwerp,  he  was  once  mora  restrained  from  atriking  any  decisive 
blow  upon  the  enemy.  But  in  the  following  year  (1706),  happily  for 
hia  wisbea,  tha  great  efforta  of  the  French  in  the  Low  Countriea  under 
Villeroy  enabled  him  to  tempt  them  to  an  encounter ;  and  in  tha  great 
battle  of  Ramilies  he  gained  a  second  victory,  ao  complete  that  the 
enemy,  with  a  loea  of  18,000  men,  eighty  sUndards,  a&d  all  their  cannon, 
were  compelled  to  evacuate  the  whole  of  Spanish  Flandera.  Brusaela, 
Qhent,  Antwerp,  and  Oudenarda  opened  their  gates  to  tha  conqueror, 
and  the  atrong  fortreasea  of  Oatend,  Manin,  Dendarmonde,  and  Ath 
were  reduced  by  regular  siegea. 

Through  the  apathy  of  tbe  Dutch  these  auceeasea  were  followed,  in 
1707,  by  a  year  of  inaction;  but  in  the  summer  of  1708  an  attempt 
of  the  enemy  to  recover  possession  of  Spanish  Flanders  brought  on  a 
gf>neral  engagement  at  Oudenarda,  which  terminated  in  the  utter  rout 
of  the  French  under  the  Dukea  of  Burgundy  and  Venddme,  with  a 
lose  of  14,000  men.  The  forcing  of  the  passage  of  the  Schelde  and 
reduction  of  the  great  fortrc»s  of  lisle,  a  place  of  first-rate  strength, 
and  defended  by  a  garrison  of  15,000  men  under  Bou£Bers,  were  the 
ohief  fruita  of  thia  victory.  The  following  year  (1709)  waa  distin- 
guished by  the  sanguinary  combat  of  Ma)plaquet»  the  moat  dubious 
of  Harlborough'a  exploiU ;  aince,  though  he  was  undoubtedly  victorioua, 
the  aasault  of  an  immenae  army  under  Villara  in  a  poaition  of 
treoMndoaa  atrength,  has  exposed  him  and  his  colleague  Eugene  to 
tha  charge  of  reckless  temerity;  and  the  iveult  produoed  no  advan- 
tagea  equivalent  to  tha  frightful  carnage  by  which  it  was  purehaaed. 
The  next  campaign  (of  1710)  opened  with  another  successful  passage 
of  the  enemy  a  linea  by  Marlborough,  which  waa  followed  by  the 
reduction  of  Douay,  Bethune,  and  other  posta.  Vilhtfa  employed 
the  autumn  and  winter  in  constructing  a  teries  of  strong  linea  on  the 
Flemish  frontiers^  to  cover  the  interior  of  France  against  the  further 
advance  of  the  victorioua  allies;  and  so  confident  waa  he  in  the 
impregnable  eharscter  of  these  works,  that  ha  openly  boaated  of 
having  ''at  last  brought  Marlborough  to  hia  ne  plua  ultra."  Tha 
futility  of  this  vannt  waa 'disgracefully  exposed,  and  never  did  the 
miltUry  geniua  of  Marlborough  break  forth  with  more  splendour  than 
in  this,  which  waa  destined  to  be  hia  final  campaign ;  even  while  his 
mind  waa  distracted,  and  his  anoigiea  were  crippled  by  tbe  malignant 
intrigues  of  hia  politioal  enemiea  in  England.  On  the  5th  of  August 
1711,  by  a  sudden  and  unexpected  manoeuvre,  he  burst  through  the 
linea  of  hia  able  though  gaaoonading  antagoniat  near  Bouehain,  formed 
the  ai^ge  of  that  atrong  fortresa,  and  efiectod  iU  captui«»hia  laat 
achievement— under  tha  eyea  of  tho  auparior  Fkench  army. 

The  political  intrigues  which  disgraced  the  oonrt  of  Queen  Aana^ 
and  doaed  the  triompha  of  Marlborough,  belong  nther  to  general  , 
history  than  to  the  biography  of  the  illu*uioua  leader  who  waa  their 


victim.    But  they  ware  fomented  in  hia  domaalio  eirole ;  and  hia  im> 
pcrione  wife^  if  aha  had  aaaiatad  hia  rise,  was  also  the  real  ioatrument  U 
hia  falL  So  romantic  waa  the  friendship  which  the  queen  had  chat  iabed 
for  her,  that  utterly  impatient  of  the  etiquette  and  raatrainta  of  a 
court,  and  under  the  aasamed  name  of  Mrs.  Morley,  laying  aside  everf 
distinction  of  her  rank,  she  corresponded  in  all  the  lre«dom  and 
afieetionata  intimacy  of  an  equal,  with  the  duchesa  aa   "  tier  dear 
Mra.  Freeman."    If  tha  dnoheas  had  bean  contented  to  use  her  in- 
floence  with  moderation,  tha  ea^y  nature  of  the  queen  mi^^ht  never 
have  felt  the  yoke.    But  Anna  waa  aincarely  attached  to  Tory  ptin- 
ciplea,  the  duchess  waa  a  violent  poUtioiani  and  notwitbataoding  her 
husband'a  Tory  oonnectiona  and  prepossessions^  she  had  beoomeai 
warmly  devoted  to  the  Whig  aa  the  queen  to  the  oppoaita  partj.    Ai 
long  aa  William  IIL  lived,  an  aversion  which  they  shared  to  tLftt 
prinoa  and  hia  govamment»  united  the  two  ladiea  in  a  band  of  politicil 
aympathy  more  powerful  than  their  own  differenoea  of  opinion.     Bat 
when  hia  death  relieved  them  from  an  object  of  common  dialike  and 
apprehttosion,  Anne  gave  wav  to  her  Tory  predilections;  the  duche« 
ardently  advocated  &e  rival  cause;  and  ao  arrogantlv  and  intern pe- 
rately  were  her  tyrannical  injunctiona  enforced,  that  they  oea;t>ed  not 
until  the  weak  queen  had  been  compelled  to  aurround  heraelf  with 
the  leaden  of  a  party  whom  she  det«ated.     But  the  queen    had 
much  of  the  cunning  of  weak  minds»  and  she  secretly  contrived 
meaaurea  with  a  new   female   favourite,    Mrs.    (afterwarda    Lady) 
Masham,  who  had  for  some  time  been  intriguing  with  Harley  earl  of 
Oxford ;  and  at  length  aha  openly  avowed  her  complete  alienatioD 
from  her  former  friend ;  the  intriguer  Harley,  the  most  perfidious  of 
political  adventurers,  found  it  easy  to  inoreaae  the  feud ;  and  the 
machinationa  of  the  bedchamber- woman,  whom  he  made  hia  inatrumen^ 
were  sufficient  to  change  the  political  aapect  of  Europe. 

The  hatred  of  the  queen  for  the  duobess  waa  soon  unjuatly  and 
ungratefully  extended  to  the  man  who  had  achieved  the  principal 
gloriea  of  her  reign,  and  whoae  great  marita  were  innocent  of  per«oQal 
oflfenoa.  The  abject  entreaties  to  which  Marlborough  descended,  in 
vainly  imploring  the  queen  to  apan  hia  duchess  the  mot  tification  of 
a  diamiHal  from  her  plaoe  in  tha  royal  houaehold,  preaent  perhaps  the 
most  humiliating  acene  of  hia  life.  The  next  blow  struck  by  his 
enemiea  waa  hia  own  removal  from  oommand ;  and  this  meaaure  was 
envenomed  by  their  malignity  with  a  oliarge  of  peculation,  which 
really  appeare  to  have  been  unfounded.  Before  the  atorm  thua  raiaed 
againat  bun  Marlborough  withdrew  to  the(Jontinent,  where  he  remained 
until  just  previous  to  the  death  of  Queen  Anne,  George  L,  immedi- 
ately on  his  acceasion,  restored  him  to  his  military  officer  of  captain- 
general  and  master  of  the  ordnance ;  and  in  the  undisturbed  enioy  ment 
of  these  dignities  he  paased  the  eight  remaining  years  of  hia  life,  la 
this  interv^  two  paralytic  atrokea  shook  hia  strength^  but  without  at 
all  aariously  impairing  hit  fsculties;  and  the  line  whioh  Johnaon 
inserted  in  the '  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes/ 

*'From  Marlboroogh's  eyes  tbe  streams  of  dotage  flow," 

was  at  leaat  a  poetical  exaggeration;  for  he  continued  to  attend  his 
parliamentary  and  official  dutiea  untU  a  few  montha  before  hia  death, 
whioh  occurred  when  he  was  in  the  full  poasesaion  of  his  sensea,  and 
in  the  seventy-second  year  of  hia  age,  on  tho  16th  of  June  1722.  On 
the  death  of  his  aon,  which  happened  during  the  duke's  lifetime,  the 
Nveraion  to  the  ducal  title  and  eatate  of  Blenheim  had  been  aetUed 
on  his  daughten  and  their  heirs  male;  and  the  eldeat,  who  thua 
aucoeeded  her  father,  having  died  leaving  no  son,  the  family  honoun 
deacended  through  her  next  aister,  the  lady  of  Charles  Spencer,  eari 
of  Sunderiand,  to  the  house  whioh  atill  inherita  them,  and  which  in 
our  own  age  haa  aasumed  the  name  of  ChurchilL 

In  estimating  the  character  of  Marlborough,  under  iU  twofold  aapect 
of  political  ond  military  greatness,  it  will  readily  be  concluded  that  he 
waa  tbe  most  distinguished  pevscoage  of  his  countiy  and  timea.  Aa 
a  ntatfaman,  he  was  unrivaUed  in  personal  address  and  diplomatic 
skill,  in  tha  arte  of  persuaaion,  and  in  tha  powers  of  combination  and 
arrangement.  He  waa  the  life  and  soul  of  the  grand  alliance  which 
aireated  the  ambitioua  oarser  of  Louis  XIV.  and  preserved  tJie  libertiea 
of  Europe;  his  influence  pervaded  every  continental  oourt;  and  by 
hia  energetic  hand  waa  set  in  motion  every  spring  of  that  vaat  con- 
fedacacy  which  eentred  ita  only  real  point  of  confidence  iu  his  spirit. 
One' of  his  bittereet  enemies  and  ablest  oontemporariea,  Bolingbroke, 
waa  not  ashamed  to  acknowledge,  after  the  grave  had  dosed  over 
him,  that  he  was  the  greatest  minister  that  this  country  had  ever 
possessed* 

Aa  a  general,  it  has  not  been  the  fate  of  Marlborough  to  be  numbered 
with  the  few,  auoh  as  Maurice  of  Nassau,  Quatavua  Adolphus,  or 
Frederick  of  Prussia,  whoae  geniua  haa  stamped  ita  impresa  upon  the 
warfare  of  their  timea,  and  xnade  a  diatinct  epoch  in  nulitary  scienoe. 
He  left  the  art^  which  he  practised  with  unrivalled  ability,  in  the  aaooe 
state  in  which  he  had  found  it ;  nor  is  there  a  sihgle  change  or  improve- 
ment in  atratagy  attributed  to  bia  master-mind.  But  if  this  abeenoe 
of  inventive  power  may  seem  to  detract  from  his  olaim  to  the  very 
higheat  order  of  military  merit,  it  muat  not  the  less  be  remembered 
that  he  waa  bsyond  compaiiaoa  the  moat  acoomplished  commander  of 
hia  warlike  age.  It  waa  an  age  of  fiDrmal  tactics  and  deliberate  aiegea; 
whieh  had  produoed  Vauban  and  Coehom,  raised  the  art  of  fortifying 
for  the  time  to  an  uppareut  perfection,  and  exaggerated  theimportjuico 
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>f  regular  fortresses  and  long-drawn  lines  of  intrencbment.  In  the 
t^'stem  of  operations  which  naturally  grew  out  of  such  circumstances, 
^larlborough  greatly  excelled;  and  of  six  conspicuous  oeoasions  on 
vhich  he  is  recorded  to  have  penetrated  the  intrenched  position  of  his 
>pponents,  five  were  nearly  oloodleBs  triumphs  of  his  tactical  skill 
[n  all  these,  his  success  equally  proclaims  his  own  superiority  over  his 
intagoni^ts,  and  the  vicious  practice  of  the  age,  which,  in  attempting; 
K)  cover  an  ass  lilable  country  with  extended  chains  of  intrenohment, 
aborioualy  invited  sa  many  points  of  attack  as  it  multiplied  works. 
But  Marlborough  himself,  in  his  own  practice,  adhered  to  the  same 
rules  of  defence,  of  which  his  auccess  might  have  shown  him  the  futility. 
3nce  indeed,  after  the  victory  of  Gudenarde,  he  broke  through  the 
3edantry  of  rules,  and  proposed  to  Eugene,  by  masking  Lisie  and 
Fournay  with  a  corps  of  observation,  to  penetrate  into  the  heart  of 
Prauce  :  a  plan  which,  instead  of  consuming  the  remninder  of  a  victo- 
rious campaigu  in  the  siege  of  two  fortresses,  might  have  triumphantly 
mded  the  war.  But  the  bold  proposal  seemed  too  hazardous  oven  to 
Bu?ene. 

Each  however  of  Vsrlborough's  great  battles,  and  of  the  operations 
which  preceded  them,  will  testify  that  hu  skill  comprehended  much 
oiore  than  the  conduct  of  a  war  of  sieges  and  intrenchments.  The 
:;on.summate  adroitness  with  which  the  objects  of  his  memorable 
march  into  Qermany  in  1704  wero  concealed  from  the  enemy,  and 
bheir  fears  successively  misdirected  to  the  Moselle,  to  Alsace,  and  to 
Landau,  until  it  was  too  late  to  prevent  his  real  designs  on  the 
Danube,  must  ever  be  numbered  among  the  most  perfect  efforts  of 
military  science.  So  also  may  be  cited,  with  equal  admiration,  the 
singular  and  beautiful  manceuvrea  by  which  the  battle  of  Ramilies 
waa  won,  and  of  which  the  curious  military  reader  may  find  an  ample 
and  lucid  account  in  the  memoirs  of  General  Kane,  himself  an  eye- 
witness and  an  excellent  tactician.  And  when  it  is  considered  that 
the  successes  of  Marlborough  were  gained  with  an  army  in  which  the 
native  British  contingent  never  amounted  to  20,000  men,  and  of 
which  three-fourths  were  composed  of  a  motley  roll  of  Dutchmen, 
Hanoverians,  and  Hessians,  Danes,  Wiirtembergers,  and  Prussians,  and 
moreover  that  his  plans  were  in  almost  every  enterprise  marred  by 
the  timidity  or  obstinacy  of  the  Dutch  deputies,  the  moral  triumphs 
of  victory  with  such  heterogeneous  materials,  and  under  such  henvy 
disadvantages  and  discouragements,  must  very  much  raise  our  estimate 
of  the  genius  by  which  they  were  won. 

As  a  man,  it  is  less  easy  to  form  a  true  judgment  of  the  character 
of  Marlborough  than  as  a  stateaman  or  a  general  If  we  were  to 
estimate  his  moral  worth  by  his  double  treachery  to  James  II.  and 
to  William  IIL,  by  his  tame  submission  to  the  ingratitude  of  Queen 
Anne,  and  by  the  avarice  which  degraded  his  private  habits,  he  might 
justly  be  numbered  among  the  greatest  and  meanest  of  mankind. 
Nor  is  there  any  weight  in  the  extenuation  which  has  been  attempted 
for  his  political  falsehood,  that  he  was  no  worse  than  his  contempo< 
raries ;  since  it  is  the  test  of  true  greatness  to  rise  above,  not  to 
sink  to,  the  level  of  a  common  corruption.  Yet  with  all  his  faults, 
it  would  be  easy  to  prove  that  there  were  not  wanting  in  Marlborough 
many  of  the  qualities  of  a  good  patriot  and  a  good  man.  His  friend 
the  lord-treasurer  Gk>dolphin  and  himaelf  appear,  of  all  their  con- 
temporaries, to  have  been  most  free  from  the  viiulent  spirit  of  faction 
and  most  sincerely  devoted  to  the  true  honour  and  interests  of  their 
country.  The  attachment  of  Marlborough  to  the  tenets  and  principles 
of  the  Church  of  England  was  sincere  and  pure;  he  was  unaffectedly 
a  person  of  strong  religious  feeling  and  practice;  and  in  these  respects 
the  example  which,  as  a  commander,  he  held  out  to  his  troops,  and 
enforced  in  his  camp,  of  a  piety  without  fanaticism,  was  as  salutary 
as  it  has  been  infrequentp  His  courage  too,  which  the  inconceivable 
baseness  of  faction  affected  to  doubt^  and  which  in  his  youth  had 
been  fiery  and  impetuous,  displayed  in  his  later  years  the  calm  and 
collected  spirit  of  the  Christian  hero.  In  public  action  he  was  ever 
as  humane  and  merciful,  as  towards  personal  enemies  he  was  placable 
and  magnanimous.  In  private  life,  if  we  except  the  stain  of  parsimony, 
his  conduct,  at  least  after  hia  marriage,  was  a  pattern  of  moral 
virtue ;  his  temper  was  imperturbably  sweety  gentle,  and  affectionate ; 
and  he  was  but  too  fond  a  husband,  too  confiding  a  friend,  and  too 
indulgent  a  master. 

Macaulay,  in  his  '  History  of  England,'  and  especially  In  the  third 
and  fourth  volumes,  has  pursued  the  memory  of  Marlborough  with 
studied  and  persevering  enmity.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  we  are 
very  far  from  agreeing  with  his  oondusions,  and  regret  the  evident 
absence  of  the  calm  judicial  spirit  which  should  never  be  laid  aside 
by  the  historian :  but  his  strictures,  coming  from  so  high  an  authority, 
render  it  most  desirable  that  the  life  of  Marlborough  should  be  again 
investigated — ^and  more  thorough^  than  it  yet  has  been—in  all  its 
bearings. 

The  principal  biographies  of  Marlboroq^h  and  memoirs  relating  to 
his  rampaigns  are : — 1,  Lediaid's  Life  of  him  (3  vols.,  8vo,  London, 
1736);  2,  An  anonymous  Life,  published  in  8vo  in  1713,  and  accom- 
panied by  a  Life  of  Prince  Eugene,  evidently  written  by  one  who  had 
served  under  the  duke  and  snared  bis  confidence;  3,  Dumont  and 
Koussst,  '  The  Military  History  of  Prince  Eugene  of  Savov,  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough,'  &&  (translated  from  the  French  by  P.  (Jhamberlen, 
folio,  London,  1736);  4,  '  Histoire  de  Jean  Churchill,  due  de  Marl- 
borough' (3  vols.  8vo,  Paris,  1808):  a  signid  foreign  tribute  to  his 


greatness,  since  it  was  composed  by  order  of  Bonaparte,  and  written, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  in  a  fair  and  candid  spirit;  6,  Coxe  'Memoirs 
of  John,  diike  of  Marlborough*  (3  vols.  4to,  London,  1818-19) :— a 
work  of  which  the  chief  value  consists  in  a  great  mass  of  original 
correspondence,  published  from  the  family  papers  at  Blenheim  and 
other  sources ;  6,  *  Life  of  Mariborough,'  by  Sir  Archibald  Alison 
(8rd  edition,  2  vols.  8vo.);  7,  Brodrick,  *  Complete  History  of  the  late 
War  in  the  Netherlands'  (8vo,  London,  1713);  8,  Kane,  'Campaigns 
of  King  William  and  Queen  Anne,  from  1689  to  1712,'  &c.  (8vo, 
London,  1745);  9,  Millner,  ''Journal  of  all  the  Marches,  Battles, 
Sieges,  Ac.  of  the  Confederate  High  Allies,  from  1701  to  1712,  under 
the  conduct  and  command  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborouch'  (8vo, 
London,  1733) ;  10,  'Mariborough  Despatches,'  edited  by  Sir  George 
Murray. 

M  AKLOWE,  CHRISTOPHEH,  a  dramatic  writer  of  some  eminence, 
was  born,  according  to  Malone,  in  1565,  but  the  exact  date  is  unknown. 
All  that  is  known  of  liis  life  mav  be  given  in  a  very  few  lines.  He  was 
entered  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  took  his  Bachelor  of 
Arts'  degree  in  1583,  and  that  of  Master  of  Arts  in  1587.  On  leaving 
the  university  he  became  a  playwright,  and  perhaps  an  actor.  His 
moral  character  appears  to  have  been  bad.  He  was  killed  in  a  quarrel 
of  a  disgi'acefol  nature,  on  the  1st  of  June  1593,  as  appears  from  the 
register  of  the  old  church  at  Deptford,  from  Anthony  k  Wood,  and 
others. 

The  following  plays  are  attributed  to  him :— 'Dr.  Faustns,'  'Edward 
the  Second,'  *Th«  Jew  of  Malta,*  'Tamburlaine  the  Great,'  'Luat's 
Dominion,'  *  The  Massacre  at  Paris,'  and  *  Dido,  Queen  of  Carthage/ 
The  prevailing  opinion  however  is,  that  the  three  first  only  are  his 
sole  productions.  Both  the  matter  and  the  style  of  '  Tamburlaine ' 
are  asserted  to  differ  materially  from  Marlowe's  other  compoeitions, 
and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  '  Lust  s  Dominion '  is  later  than 
his  time. 

There  remain  then,  "The  Massacre  at  Paris,*  'The  Jew  of  Malta,' 
*  Edward  the  Second,'  and  '  Faustus.'  Of  the  first  little  need  be  said ; 
for  the  text,  as  it  now  stands,  is  an  imperfect  copy  of  a  hasty  work,  as 
Collier  has  very  well  shown  by  a  comparison  of  the  received  version 
with  one  leaf  of  a  contemporary  manuscript  '  The  Jew  of  Malta  *  is 
one  of  those  extraordinary  impersonations  which  imply  in  the  chief 
character  a  villainy  more  than  human ;  such  in  fact  as  was  ascribed 
only  to  the  nation  to  whom  Barabas  belongs.  There  is  a  general 
resemblance  between  Barabas,  the  'Jew's  dochter,'  in  the  old  ballad, 
and  Shylock ;  but  they  are  like,  not  as  imitatipns  of  each  other,  but  as 
representations  of  one  class,  supposed  to  contain  in  itself  malignity 
and  avarice,  and  cruelty  beyond  all  comparison. 

Faustus,  which  succeeded  the  'Jew  of  Malta,'  is  a  play  to  which 
greater  interest  is  attached  at  present  than  fifty  years  ago,  owing  to 
the  celebrity  of  Gothe's  '  Faust'  Those  who  consider  that  the  'Faust* 
of  Germany  is  the  greatest  conception  of  human  invention— who 
believe  tbat  a  deep  meaning  lies  hid  behind  all  the  apparent  absurdities, 
and  that  the  moral  influence  of  the  work  is  of  a  high  and  impres- 
sive kind—will  of  course  laugh  at  any  attempt  at  comparing  the 
German  with  his  English  predecessor.  At  the  same  time  they  must 
allow  that  Marlowe's  play  is  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  very  first,  of 
the  attempts  at  portraying  the  struggles  of  a  man  whose  faith  is 
wavering -the  first  exhibition  in  a  dramatic  shape  of  that  doubting 
spirit  which  has  been  on  the  ascendant  for  the  last  four  centuries. 
Moreover,  the  solitary  horror  of  Faust's  death  far  surpasses  the  stage- 
effects  which  tell  so  strongly  in  the  last  scene  of  the  first  part  of  the 
German  poem ;  and  it  would  not  be  hard  to  show  that  Gothe  hqs 
borrowed  not  a  little  from  his  English  rival  Perhaps,  on  the  whole, 
we  must  assign  the  first  place  among  Marlowe*s  works  to  'Edward 
the  Second.'  It  is  the  prelude  to  the  Shaksperian  'History,' and 
contains  many  passages  which  almost  come  up  to  Shakspere's 
manner. 

Owing  to  the  carelessness  of  the  printers,  many  lines  have  been 
confused  in  Marlowe's  plays,  to  the  grievous  injury  of  various  passagee, 
which  now  appear  to  be  prose,  though  they  are  in  reality  verse. 
Marlowe  has  been  compared  to  .£sohylus :  there  is  something  specious 
in  the  comparison,  but  it  can  only  be  very  general.  To  him  we  are 
indebted  for  the  first  regular  form  of  the  English  drama  cleared  of 
rhymes ;  and  he  may  be  considered  as  the  linlc  between  Sbakspere 
and  the  Moralities.  'Faustus'  is  nearly  a 'morality ;'  'Edward  the 
Second'  is  a  regularly  formed  '  history.'  Besides  his  plays,  Marlowe 
translated  Ovid's  'Art  of  Love,'  and  some  other  classical  works. 

(Collier,  Hiitory  of  Dramatic  Poetry;  Preface  to  Marlowe's  Works, 
ed.  1826.  ' 

MARMION,  SHAKERLEY,  the  son  of  a  Northamptonshire  squire, 
was  bom  about  1602,  became  a  gentleman  commoner  of  Oxford  in 
1617,  and  proceeded  master  of  arts  in  1624.  He  squandered  a  good 
fortune;  took  military  aervice  in  the  Low  Countries;  and  in  1639 
became  one  of  the  officers  in  the  troop  raised  by  Sir  John  Suckling 
for  the  king  in  his  expedition  against  the  Scots.  But,  becoming  sick 
at  York,  he  returned  to  London,  and  died  there  before  the  end  of  the 
year.  Besides  small  scattered  poems,  he  wrote  three  plays:—!, 
'Holland's  Lesguer,  an  excellenb  comedy,'  1632,  4to;  2,  'A  Fine 
Companion,'  a  comedy,  1633,  4to;  3,  'The  Antiquary,' a  comedy,  160, 
4to,  a  drama  of  considerable  merit^  which  is  reprinted  in  the  tenth 
volume  of  Dodsley's  'Collection,' 
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MARMONT.  AUOUSTE  FR^DfiRIQUB  LOUIS  VIESSE  DE. 
HAR£CHAL  dug  DE  RAGUSEythesonof  the  Chev&UerdeMarmont, 
an  old  o$cer  of  distiDotioD,  was  bom  at  Ch&tilloD-8ar>SeiDe,  on  tha 
20th  of  July  1774.  He  entered  the  army  as  sub-lieutenant  of  infantry 
in  1789 ;  but  his  father  wishing  him  to  receive  a  sound  military  educa^ 
tion,  sent  him,  in  1792,  to  the  Artillery  School  of  Ch&lons.  Towards 
the  end  of  that  year  he  served  in  the  campaign  of  the  Alps,  under 
General  Montesquieu.  He  was  present  at  the  siege  of  Toulon,  Decem- 
ber 1793;  and  having  been  noticed  by  Bonaparte  for  bis  skill  in  directing 
his  guns,  was  chosen  as  his  aide-de-camp,  and  made  a  captain  in  1794. 
In  this  capacity  he  accompanied  hiB  general  to  the  army  of  Italy, 
daring  the  campaign  of  that  year.  After  the  great  insurrection  of  the 
Sections,  on  the  18th  Yendemiare  (October  6,  1795),  Marmont,  having 
been  appointt-d  cbef-dVscadron,  went  a  second  time  to  Italy,  in  March 
1796,  as  principal  aide-de-camp  to  General  Bonaparte.  In  this  famous 
campaign  he  was  present  in  almost  every  field :  at  Lodi,  at  Caatiglione, 
and  at  the  battle  of  Saint- Georges,  his  intrepidity,  his  skill,  his  aptitude 
and  invention  were  alike  conspicuous ;  he  was  created  colonel,  and 
sent  to  Paris  with  22  colours  taken  from  the  enemy.  Next,  he  took 
part  in  the  expedition  to  Egypt,  and  was  made  a  general  of  brigade 
for  his  services  during  the  investment  of  Malta.  During  the  campaign 
of  Syria,  in  1799,  he  was  appointed  commander  in  Alexandria,  and 
defended  that  city  against  the  English  and  Turks,  in  a  season  of 
famine  and  pestilence.  When  GenenJ  Bonaparte  set  sail  for  France, 
on  his  return  from  Egypt,  August  22,  1799,  General  Marmont  was 
one  of  the  seven  ofiBcera  selected  to  bear  him  company  in  his  perilous 
enterprise. 

During  the  crossing  of  Mount  Saint-Bernard  in  the  spring  of 
1800,  Marmont  8  plans  for  the  conveyance  of  the  guns  having  been 
adopted,  he  superintended  the  entire  transport,  and  by  his  persevering 
efforts  the  passage  of  this  important  arm  was  effected.  He  fought 
with  much  distinction  at  the  battle  of  Marengo,  June  14,  1800,  and 
was  immediately  after  raised  to  a  division.  After  the  peace  gained  by 
tbii  victory,  be  was  made  inspector-general  of  artillery;  he  then 
applied  bimself  zealously  to  various  reforms  in  the  service,  especially 
for  the  accelerating  the  tran&it  of  the  artillery  train.  All  these  im- 
provements were  sanctioned  by  the  First  Consul,  though  the  young 
militarv  reformer  was  ooly  in  his  twenty-seventh  year. 

In  the  campaign  of  1805,  General  Marmont  was  present  at  the 
capture  of  Ulm,  October  20,  1805;  and  he  was  next  successfully 
employed  in  the  reduction  of  the  province  of  Styria.    Henceforth  he 
commanded  armies.    In  1806  he  was  sent  to  command  the  army  in 
Dalmatia,  where  he  acted  as  general-in-chief  for  several  years.    On 
the  2nd  of  October,  with  an  army  of  6000  men,  he  defeated  an  allied 
corps  of  9000  Montenegrins,  Greeks,  and  other  troops,  sustained  bv  a 
second  corps  of  7000  Russians.    During  his  occupation  of  the  duchy, 
Marmont  carried  out  a  beneficial  system  of  public  works,  including 
a  great  line  of  roadway,  210  miles  in  length,  for  which  useful  improve- 
ments he  received  bis  title  of  Duo  de  Raguse  in  1 808.    When  the 
campaign  of  Wagram  opened  in  1809,  Napoleon  called  this  general  to 
support  bis  main  army.    Marmont  took  the  field  with  a  corps  of 
9500  infantry,  only  800  cavalry,  and  12  pieces  of  cannon.     With 
this  force  he  defeated  an  Austrian  army  of  20,000  men  in  several 
severely -contested    engagements;    and  then    encountering-  General 
Giulay,  at  the  head  of  85,000  troops,  posted  on  the  Drave,  com- 
pelled that  general  to  retreat  into  Hungary.    After  these  successes 
ne  joined  Napoleon  the  day  before  the    great  battle  of  Wagram, 
July  5, 1809,  took  part  in  the  action,  and  received  his  marshal's  baton 
for  bis  conduct  in  that  arduous  engagement.    This  decisive  victory 
being  followed  by  the  ^aty  of  Vienna,  the  Austrian  government  made 
over  to  France  the  provinces  of  Dalmatia,  Istria,  Ragusa,  and  Croatia, 
with  other  adjacent  landa,  which  Napoleon  formed  into  a  single  state, 
onder  the  title  of  the  Illyrian  Provinces,  and  placed  them  under  the 
direction  of  Marshal  Marmont  as  governor-general.    In  this  high  office 
he  continued  qearly  sixteen  months,  giving  proofs  of  superior  capacity 
as  an  administrator,  whilst  he  was  honourably  distinguished  from 
other  marshals  by  his  integrity  and  disinterestedness.    Towards  the 
close  of  1810  he  stood  so  high  in  the  esteem  of  his  master,  that  he  was 
sent  into  the  peninsula  to  supersede  Marshal  Massena  in  the  oommand 
of  the  army  of  Portugal.    Though  independent  in  his  command,  he 
hastened  to  unite  his  army  to  that  of  Soult,  placed  himself  under  the 
orders  of  that  eminent  leader,  and  assisted  him  in  relieving  Badajos, 
Less  fortunate  at  the  battle  of  Salamanca,  July  22,  1812,  he  dis- 
played however  many  proofs  of  skill  as  a  general  before  he  retreated, 
nor  did  he  leave  the  field  until  he  and  the  two  generals  who  succeeded 
him,  had  been  disabled  by  severe  wounds.    In  the  campaign  of  1813 
the  marshal,  though  scarcely  recovered,   took  the  oommand  of  the 
second  corps,  and  was  precent  at  Bautsen,  May  20,  1813 ;  at  Dresden, 
August  26,  and  at  Leipsic  on  the  16th,  17th,  and  18th  of  October. 
In  this  last  battle  be  defended  the  village  ofSchonfeld,  which  was 
taken  and  retaken  seven  times.    Eight  of  his  generals  were  either 
killed  or  wounded  in  the  action ;  four  horses  sank  under  him,  and  he 
was  twice  wounded. 

His  name  appears  again  in  almost  every  battle  fought  on  the  French 
soil,  in  1814,  for  the  defence  of  his  country.  He  terminated  this 
campaign,  perhaps  the  most  brilliant  in  his  career,  by  the  battle 
before  the  walls  of  Paris,  on  the  30th  of  March  1814.  The  enemy, 
conaiating  of  Russians!,  Prussians,  and  Austxianc,  were  more  than  four 


to  one,  yet  Alarmont  maintained  his  poet  for  several  hours,  not  sur- 
rendering even  when  the  heights  of  Montmartre  had  been  taken,  and 
the  first  Russian  guns  had  begun  to  sweep  the  boulevards  within  the 
city ;  and  it  was  not  till  some  hours  after  receiving  a  letter  from 
Joseph  Bonaparte  authorising  them  to  capitulate,  that  Marmont  and 
Mortier  called  a  council  of  general  officers  at  an  inn  within  the  aaburb 
of  La  Villette,  when  they  agreed  to  the  evacuation  of  Paris. 

The  army  of  the  allies  entered  the  French  capital  on  the  Slst  of 
March,  and  Marshal  Marmont,  on  the  4th  of  April,  after  a  eboct 
correspondence  with  Prince  Schwartsenbeig,  stipulating  for  the  retire- 
meat  of  the  French  troops  into  Normandy,  with  their  arms,  baggage, 
and  artillery,  entered  the  allied  lines,  and  thence  marched  to  Ver* 
sallies.  It  was  this  step,  taken  without  the  sanction  of  Napoleon, 
which  afterwards  drew  down  upon  him  so  much  odium. 

The  Due  de  Raguse  was  now  wedded  to  the  cause  of  the  restored 
dynssty.  He  accompanied  Louis  XVIIL  to  Ghent  in  1815,  returned 
to  Paris  with  that  sovereign  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and  was 
employed  repeatedly  both  by  that  monarch  and  Charles  X.  in  offices 
of  great  trust.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  July  revolution  in  1830,  ha 
was  charged  with  the  invidious  duty  of  quelllog  the  revolt,  and 
having  failed,  became  a  second  time  the  mark  of  almost  UDiverssl 
obloquy.  To  satisfy  the  popular  indignation,  he  was  struck  off  tba 
list  of  the  French  army,  and  exiled  from  France.  He  spent  hie  yemn 
of  banishment  in  visiting  different  countries,  and  in  writing  works  of 
considerable  merit  on  the  military  systems  of  Russia,  Austria,  and 
other  states.  Nearly  twenty-two  years  after  his  disf^mce,  he  died  at 
Veoice,  on  the  2nd  of  March  1852,  in  his  seventv-eighth  year.  Since 
his  death  the  '  MemoireB  du  Duo  de  Raguse,'  from  his  original  manu- 
script,  have  been  published  in  9  vols.  8vo. 

MARMONTEL,  JKAN-FHANgOlS,  was  bom  at  Bort  in  Limousin, 
in  1723.  His  parents  were  of  very  humble  condition,  and  he  owed 
his  instruction  in  the  Latin  tongue  to  the  gratuitous  tuition  which 
he  received  in  a  college  under  the  direction  of  the  Jesaits.  Hit 
father  placed  him  with  a  tradesman  at  Clermont,  bat  m  love  for 
literature  interfered  with  all  commercial  pursuits.  At  an  early  age 
he  became  professor  of  philosophy  at  a  seminary  of  the  Bemardins  at 
Toulouse,  and  supported  hia  mother  and  family  after  the  death  of 
his  father.  An  acquaintance  with  Voltaire,  to  whom  he  had  sent 
some  poems,  and  who  encouraged  bis  attempts,  brought  him  to 
Paris  in  1745.  Voltaire  iutroduced  him  to  several  persons  of  dis- 
tinction, and  the  success  of  his  first  tragedy,  'Deoys  le  Tyrao,' 
stamped  him  as  a  dramatic  poet.  Owing  to  the  patronage  of  Madame 
Pompadour  he  was  made  historiographer  of  the  royal  building 
(*  Historiographe  des  B&timens  du  Roi'),  with  a  pension  of  150' 
livres,  and  he  also  obtained  the  right  of  publishing  the  '  Mercnre,' 
by  which  he  gamed  40,000  livres.  He  wss  falsely  suspected  of 
satirising  a  person  of  distinction,  and  in  consequence  loet  the 
'  Meroure,*  and  was  confined  in  the  Bastile.  His  celebrated  *  Cont«t 
Moranx' — which,  however  dubious  as  to  their  moral  character,  are 
exquisite  specimens  of  the  lighter  kind  of  French  writing — followed 
his  release,  and  gained  him  great  reputation.  On  the  death  of  X>uclos 
he  became  Historiographer  of  France ;  and  in  1783  he  was  made 
secretary  to  the  Academic  in  the  place  of  D'Alembert.  He  lost  Lis 
appointments  and  his  property  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  he  removed  some  distance  from  Paris  in  a  state  of  destitu- 
tion. In  1796  he  became  member  of  the  NHtiooal  Institute,  ani 
in  1797  was  elected  iuto  the  council  of  the  ancients,  but  this  election 
having  been  reversed  after  the  18th  Fruotidor  (September  4)  in  th' 
same  year,  he  retired  to  Al^beville,  where  he  died  December  the  ^Is*. 
1799,  and  was  buried  in.  his  own  garden  by  some  Roman  Cathol: 
priests. 

The  works  by  which  Marmontel  is  chiefly  known  are  bis  '  Cont«s 
Moraux,'  his  romances '  Belisaire '  and '  Les  Incas,'  and  his '  M^moirv  ^.' 
The  '  Contes  Moraux'  and  'Belisaire'  are  so  familiar  in  an  Eoglisb 
shape,  that  they  are  almost  British  clsesics. 

*  MARMORA,  ALFONSO,  CONTE   DELLA,  Lieutenant-Genertl 
in  the  Sardinian  army,  was  bom  November  18, 1804,  in  the  city  oi 
Turin,  and  is  descended  from  a  distinguished  Piedmontese  family.    He 
was  educated  in  the  military  academy  of  Turin,  and  left  it  in  1823  to 
enter  into  the  artilleiy  as  a  lieutenant.    In  1847  he  wss  a  major  with 
the  command  of  a  company.    In  June  1848  he  attained  the  rank 
of  colonel,  and  in  October  1848  that  of  major-generaL    Daring  the 
revolutionary  period  of  1848  he  held  the  post  of  minister  of  war  and 
marine,  from  August  27  to  December  16.    The  Sardinian  army  was 
defeated  by  the  Austrians  under  General  Radetzky,  March  23,  1849. 
when  Carlo- Alberto  abdicated  the  throne  of  Sardinia,  and  was  aacceedei 
by  his  son,  Viotor-EmmanueL    Alfonso  della  Marmora  was  then  raised 
to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general,  and  was  deputed  by  the  king  to 
re-organise  the  staff  of  the  dispirited  and  disorganised  army— a  task 
which  he  accomplished  in  such  a  manner  as  to  excite  the  admiration 
of  the  military  ofiScers  of  other  nations  as  well  as  his  own.     Re  was 
appointed  minister  of  war  and  marine,  November  8, 1849,  and  retained 
it  till  he  was  re-appointed  under  the  new  ministry  of  November  4, 
1852.    He  also  held  the  post  of  commander  of  the  imlitaiy  division  of 
Genoa.    On  the  26th  of  January  1855  a  treaty  of  allianoo  was  ratified 
between  Sardinia  and  the  Western  Powers,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
militaiy  conventum  was  entered  into  for  sending  a  corps  of  15,000 
fiar«^inUn  troops  to  the  Crimea,  under  the  command  of  General  dells 
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if  armoTB.  He  thflo  iwigned  his  offioe  of  ndniater  of  ww,  ind  on  the 
)th  of  May  1855  lauded  at  BalaolaTa  with  a  portion  of  the  troopa.  The 
nanagement  of  the  SaHmlan  anny  in  the  Crimea,  in  the  hatting  and 
»ther  aooommodationBy  as  well  as  in  matters  of  discipline^  reoeived 
;eneral  approbation;  and  when  the  Russians  were  preparing  to  oroes 
he  Tchemaya,  Qeneral  della  Marmora  was  one  of  the  first  to  oboerre 
heir  advance,  and  prepare  for  their  reception.  During  the  battie 
vhich  ensued,  he  and  his  army  oontributed  essentially  to  the  yiotory 
»f  the  allies,  and  proved  themselves  to  be  not  at  au  inferior  to  the 
^Vench  and  British  troops.    [See  SuFFLmsNT.] 

Carlo,  Mabohesb  bxlla  Mabmoba,  eldest  brother  of  General  della 
ifarmora,  was  bom  in  1788,  served  in  the  oavalry  of  the  French  anny 
n  1812-13,  became  first  aide-de-camp  to  the  present  kmg^  Vietor- 
Smmanuel,  and  died  in  1854. 

Alberto,  Coirrx  dxlla  Mabmoba,  next  eldest  brother,  bom  in 
1789,  served  also  in  the  French  army,  became  a  major-general  in  the 
Sardinian  army  in  1840,  and  a  lieutenant-general  in  1848.  He  has 
sonstnicted  a  valuable  Atlas  of  Saidinia,  and  written  in  French  an 
iccount  of  the  island,  under  the  title  of  'Voyage  en  Sardaigne,  on 
Ddsoription  Statistique,  Physique,  et  Politique  de  oette  tie,'  8vo, 
econd  edition  enlarged,  1839-40,  with  Atlas  hi  4to,  Paris.  [See  SuF.] 

AxBssANDBO,  Cavalzebe  DELLA  Mabuoba,  another  brother,  bora 
n  1799,  became  a  major-general  in  1848,  and  in  1849  a  lieutenant- 
general  and  chief  of  the  general  staff  of  the  Sardmian  army.  He 
lied  in  1855,  in  the  Crimea,  whither  he  had  gone  with  the  Sardinian 
aFoops. 

*MAROCHETTI,  CARLO,  BARON,  Sardinian  sculptor,  was 
>om  at  Turin  in  1809,  but  after  having  fisirly  started  on  his  career  as  a 
iciilptor,  he  removed  to  Paris,  where  he  was  residing  at  the  outbreak 
>f  the  revolution  in  1848,  and  he  then  repaired  to  Condon,  where  he 
las  since  for  the  most  part  remained.  Baron  Marochetti  has  been 
iingularly  fortunate  in  commiarions  for  public  works.  His  eariiest 
—the  equestrian  statue  of  Inmianuel  Philibert^  was  erected  in  Turin ; 
n  Paris  he  executed  for  erection  in  that  city  an  equestrian  statue  of 
^he  Due  d*Orldans,  and  a  large  bas-relief  on  the  Arc  de  I'fitoUe,  as 
97^1  as  an  'Assumption '  for  the  high  altar  of  the  Madelaine ;  while  as 
3arly  as  1844  he  was  employed  to  execute  the  equestrian  statue  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  erected  by  public  subsoription  in  Glasgow.  His 
^rst  introduction  to  the  general  public  of  London  may  however  be  said 
bo  have  been  made  by  hu  colmsal  model  of  'Richard  Cosur  de  Lion,' 
(vhich  was  erected  in  the  open  air  west  of  the  Great  Bidubition 
building,  Hyde  Park,  in  1851.  Its  striking  attitude  and  vigorous 
execution  attracted  very  general  attention  and  admiration,  and  on  the 
close  of  the  ex^bition  a  subscription,  headed  by  her  Majesty  and 
Prince  Albert,  was  set  on  foot  for  the  purpose  of  having  tiie  statue 
cast  in  bronze,  and  erected  in  some  suitable  spot  in  the  metropolis  as 
a  memorial  of  the  Great  ExhiUtion.  In  1854  the  model  was  placed 
on  a  pedestal  in  Palace  Yard,  in  front  of  Westminster  Hall,  hqt  it  was 
generally  regarded  as  ill  adapted  to  the  site,  and  it  has  since  been 
cast  in  bronze  and  erected  near  the  Victoria  Tower.  Sfaice 
he  came  to  England  Baron  Marochetti  has  found  ample  patronage. 
He  is  the  favourite  sculptor  of  the  court  and  aristocracy  of  England, 
as  he  was  of  that  of  France.  At  the  exhibitiouB  of  the  Royal  Academy 
his  chief  contributions  have  been  a  '  Sappho,'  1850 ;  '  Bust  of  Prince 
Albert;,*  1851;  a  'Cupid  and  Greyhound,'  1854;  and  a  'Bust  of  the 
Queen/  in  stained  marble,  1856;  besides  several  busts  of  ladies  of 
titie.  In  1854  an  equestrian  statue  of  the  Queen  from  his  chisel  was 
erected  in  Glasgow.  The  execution  of  the  monument  to  the  English 
soldiers  who  were  buried  at  Scutari  was  entrusted  to  Baron  Itfarochetti, 
and  the  model,  erected  in  the  Costal  Palace  at  Sydenham,  was  inaugu- 
rated in  the  presence  of  the  Queen  and  a  large  and  brilliant  assemblage, 
in  May  1856.  It  consists  of  a  lofty  granite  obeliak  with  a  winged 
angel  at  each  of  the  four  comers  of  the  pedestal,  and  a  gilt  cross  and 
circle  on  the  top :  but  the  most  remarkable  th^gs  about  the  monu- 
ment are  its  size  and  its  cost  (17,5002L).  At  the  same  time  was 
exhibited  an  equally  large  '  Peace  Trophy,'  to  it  was  called,  by  Baron 
Marochetti,  the  chivi  feature  of  which  was  a  gilded  and  mumn-dad 
goddess,  erected  on  a  huge  pedestal,  in  the  attitude  of  distributing 
wreaths  and  crowns.  The  tawdry  and  meretricious  character  of  the 
trophy,  and  the  baldness  and  poverty  of  thought  exhibited  in  the 
monument^  were  so  much  beyond  all  ordinary  limits,  and  so  entirely 
at  variance  with  the  preliminary  announcements,  and  the  efforts  mad^ 
to  give  ^clat  to  the  works  by  the  splendour  of  their  inauguration,  as 
to  excite  general  disappointment,  and  to  call  forth  very  loud  expres- 
sions  of  disapprobation.  Nor  has  the  disappointment  been  in  any  way 
lessened  by  the  Baron's '  Monument  to  the  Officers  of  the  Coldstraun 
Guards  who  fell  at  Inkermann,'  erected  in  St.  Paul's  cathedral  (Septem- 
ber 1856),  which  is  in  no  respect  worthy  of  the  subject  or  of  the 
flciilptor^s  reputation.  Another  work  is  a  monument  to  the  Princess 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Charles  L,  erected  (December  1856)  in  Newport 
Church,  Isle  of  Wight,  by  command  of  the  queen.  The  style  of  Baron 
Marochetti  belongs  to  what  is  termed  the  romantic,  and  verges  very 
cloeely  on  the  theatrical  He  is  happiest  in  his  representations  of 
horses,  which  are  always  true  and  admirable  in  form,  and  full  of 
animation;  and  the  rideiB  sit  their  horses  with  ease  and  firmness. 
In  the  portrait  bnsts  of  ladies  he  is  also  regarded  as  very  successful,— 
imparting  to  them  always  an  air  of  conventional  dignity,  to  assist 
which  he  generally  idealises  and '  elevates '  the  countenance.    His 
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execution  is  sometimes  of  a  very  superior  character.    Baron  Maro- 
ohetti  was  elected  A.RA.  in  1861,  and  R.A.  in  1866. 

MABCKT,  CfLE'MBNT,  was  bom  at  Cahors  in  1495.  He  enterad 
the  service  of  the  Duoheas  of  Alenoon  as  page,  but  afterwards  followed 
Frauds  I.  to  Italy,  and  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle 
of  Pavia.  On  his  return  to  France  he  wrote  poetry  for  Diana  of 
Poitiers,  the  king's  mistress,  who  showed  him  favour;  but  having 
presumed  too  much  upon  his  familiarity  with  her,  she  discarded  him, 
and  he  was  soon  after  put  in  prison,  through  her  agency  as  some  have 
believed,  in  1525.  During  his  imprisonment  he  wrote  his  'Enfer,'  a 
satire  against  the  lawyers,  and  he  revised  his  <  Roman  de  la  Rose.' 
When  Francis  L  retumed  from  his  Spanish  captivity,  Marot  was 
released,  and  re-appeu:ed  at  court  Ms^gare^  jjueen  of  Navarre,  was 
much  pleased  with  him;  but  as  usual  lus  vanity  made  lum  too  pre- 
sumptuous, and  he  fell  into  disgrace.  He  then  tumed  Calrimst,  and 
went  to  Gfeneva;  but  soon  finding  himself  in  an  atmosphere  little 
suited  to  him,  he  retumed  to  Lyon,  abjured  Calvinism,  and  served 
again  under  Francis  L  in  the  Italian  campaign  of  1535.  Some  years 
i^berwards  he  published  a  French  version  of  part  of  the  Psidms,  wliich 
was  read  with  pleasure;  but  the  Sorbonne  condemned  it,  and  Marot 
took  refuge  at  Turin,  where  he.  died  in  poverty  in  1544.  He  wrote 
episties  in  verse,  elegies,  satires,  ballads,  rondeaux,  and  epigrams.  His 
style  has  the  simpBeity  of  his  age,  united  with  grace  and  poetical 
fancy.  He  left  a  natural  son,  Michel  Marot,  who  was  also  a  poet  The 
works  of  both  fiather  and  son  were  published  together  at  Lyon  in  4 
voUl  4to,  1781. 

MARPURQ,  FRIEDRICH  WILHELM,  a  very  eminent  writer  on 
the  theory  of  music,  was  born  in  1718  at  Sechausen  in  Prussia. 
According  to  M.  Favolle  he  was  a  counsellor  of  war  to  Frederick  IL 
of  Prussia,  but  his  friend  Qerber  says  that  he  was  secretary  to  one  of 
that  king^s  ministers ;  both  however  agree  that  he  latterly  held  the 
offioe  of  direotor  of  the  lotteries  at  Berlin.  littie  more  is  known  of 
his  personal  history  than  that  early  in  life  he  passed  a  considerable 
time  in  Paris— whicm  probably  led  to  his  adoption  of  the  tiieory  of 
Bameau,  though  he  was  by  no  means  a  dave  to  it — ^tfaat  his  learning 
was  considerable,  bis  industry  indefatigable^  his  morals  exemplary, 
and  lus  manners  engaging.  In  1798  M.  Gerber  spent  some  weeks  with 
him  at  Berlin ;  he  then  possessed  all  the  vivacity  of  youth,  and  his 
conversation  was  witty  and  agreeable.  Shortly  after  this  he  began 
to  show  symptoms  of  mental  as  well  as  bodily  decay,  and  died  May 
22, 1795.  Marpxng  is  one  of  the  most  estimable  didactic  writers  on 
music  that  (Germany  has  produced.  ''He  wss  perhaps,"  D^.  Bumey 
remarks,  "the  first  Qerman  theorist  who  could  patientiy  be  read  by 
persona  of  taste,  so  addicted  were  former  writers  to  prolixity  and 
pedantry."  Among  his  works  are  two  which  daim  particular  notice— 
his  'Manual  of  Harmony  and  Composition'  ('mndbuch  fiir  dem 
general-bass,'  &a),  and  his  '  Traits  de  la  Fugue  et  du  Contrepoint' 
The  first  is  exceedingly  methodical  and  clear,  and  may  be  considered  as 
a  musical  Euclid,  ^e  second  would  be  the  beet  treatise  on  fugue  and 
canon  tiiat  has  appeared,  were  it'not  lamentably  deficient  in  method  and 
arrangement^  and  also  too  much  devoted  to  instrumental  music,  to  the 
exclusion  of  that  of  the  vocal  kind;  but  in  a  new  edition  of  this, 
M.  Choron  has  remedied  much  of  the  evil  of  which  there  was  such 
ample  reason  to  complain.  Marpurg  was  author  also  of  many  other 
works,  all  of  them  possessing  more  or  less  merit,  a  ftill  and  descriptive 
list  of  which  is  given  in  Gerber's '  Lexicon.' 

MARRAST,  ARMAND,  who  succeeded  Carrel  as  chief  editor  of 
'Le  National,'  was  bom  in  1802,  in  the  south  of  France.  After  a 
careful  education  at  the  College  of  Pont-Levoy,  he  went  to  Paris  in 
1827,  and  immediately  commenced  his  career  of  politics  bv  writing 
pamphlets  against  the  govemment  The  pungency  and  playf  u  humour 
of  these  light  productions  drew  notice  upon  the  author,  and  he  at  onoe 
made  for  himself  a  distinct  position  among  the  young  politicians  of 
the  day.  When  he  arrived  m  tiie  French  capital,  a  vivid  contest  was 
being  waged  between  the  practical  school  of  philosophy,  conducted 
by  Laromigui&re,  and  the  eclectic  school^  presided  over  by  Cousin. 
Marrast  entered  the  ranks  of  tiie  former,  and  month  after  month 
amused  and  excited  the  public  by  the  light  artillery  of  his  pleasant 
brochures  against  Cousinisme. 

In  1880  Marrast  established  the  newspaper '  La  Tribune.'  It  became 
the  organ  of  the  ultra-liberal  party,  and  as  such  organ  it  was  oonstantiy 
quoted  by  foreign  as  well  as  French  journals.  It  contained  very  bitter 
articles  against  the  govemment  of  Louis  Philippe,  and  the  fines  to 
which  it  was  condemned,  together  with  the  law  expenses  attending  its 
defence,  put  an  end  to  its  publication  after  a  few  years.  Annand 
Marrast^  on  one  occasion,  was  called  to  the  bar  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  on  account  of  two  articles  in  *  La  Tribune.'  On  another 
occasion  he  was  arrested  and  sent  to  prison  as  one  of  the  conspirators 
concerned  in  the '  complot  d' AvriL'  He  was  soon  released,  when  he 
published  his  oelebrateil  pamphlet^  'Vingt  Jours  de  Secret,'  which 
TOoduced  a  great  sensation,  and  much  increased  his  popularity. 
Pmceedings'  were  taken  against  him  by  the  mmistry.  He  sought 
refuge  in  England;  remained  several  months  in  London,  remitting 
every  week  one  or  more  letters  of  great  ability  to '  Le  National,'  and 
married  an  l&gUah  lady  during  his  sojoum  in  this  country.  These 
letters  were  the  origin  of  that  long  connection  with  Armand  Carrel 
and  *  Le  National,'  which  afterwards  gave  to  Marrast  the  influenoe 
he  possessed  over  his  countrymen.    He  became  tub-editor  of '  Lo 
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National'  in  1884;  and  on  the  death  of  Oanrel,  July  24th  1886,  ha 
sucoeeded  him  as  chief  editor.  From  thia  time  until  we  reyolution  of 
February  1848,  a  period  of  nearly  twelve  years,  Marraat  oonducted 
that  journal,  and  maintained  it  in  the  high  poaitum  it  had  acquired 
under  Thiers,  its  first  editor,  and  then  under  CaxreL 

During  1847,  a  series  of  exciting  incidents  rapidly  followed  one 
anotherThighly  favourable  to  Marraat's  satirical  ability.  At  one  time, 
it  waa  a  course  of  mhiiaterlal  proaecutiona ;  at  anoUier,  mmoura  of 
Mbery  and  corruption  among  men  high  in  office ;  next,  these  rumouxa 
were  succeeded  by  flagrant  exposures  or  confessiona ;  and,  lastly,  oame 
the  scandal  of  an  assassination  in  the  mansion  of  a  great  noble.  The 
republican  journals  made  the  most,  of  these  incidents^  and  'Le 
National'  took  the  lead  in  denouncing  the  government  and  the  court 
The  revolution  of  February,  and  the  abScation  of  Louia  Philippe, 
followed.  Pending  the  criais  of  this  events  the  office  of '  Le  National ' 
became  for  a  few  days  the  seat  of  government ;  and  deputationa  viaited 
Marraat^  and  recelTed  their  instruetionB  from  him.  His  name  waa 
now  on  every  tongue ;  and  when  Lamartine  waa  placed  by  the  rapid 
progress  of  events  at  the  head  of  the  provisional  government^  Marnst 
became  secretary,  affcerwarda  maare  de  Paris,  and  finally  president 
of  the  National  Assembly.  This  last  office  waa  limited  Inr  a  new 
regulation  to  one  month ;  but  the  urbanity  of  the  new  preaiaent^  and 
his  extraordinary  influence  over  the  900  members  in  consequence  of 
his  tact  in  calling  them  to  order  hf  humorous  appeals,  caused  him  to 
be  reelected  several  times.  To  him  likewise  was  committed  the  taak 
of  drawing  up  the  new  constitution.  But  the  red  republican  party 
soon  found  that  ICarrast  waa  not  advanced  enough  for  them;  thev 
b^;an  to  stigmatise  him  as  a  moderate,  and  his  popularity  fast  decUneoL 
On  the  15th  of  May  1848  the  insurgents,  headed  by  Barbae  and  Blanqui, 
forced  their  way  into  the  Hdtel-de-ViUe,  their  first  ciy  being  *'  Where 
is  Marraat  f  We  must  make  an  end  of  that  soft-handed  republican  I** 
But  he  had  withdrawn  for  concealment  to  a  private  chamber  which 
waa  not  searched.  After  the  insurrection  of  June,  and  the  conse- 
quent dissolution  of  the  Lamartine  cabinet^  Marraat  retired  into 
private  life.  We  believe  that  he  still  contributed  to  <Le  National' 
without  any  longer  being  ita  editor,  until  the  paper  was  suppressed 
by  the  government  of  Louis  Napolooo.  He  died  on  the  10th  of 
March  1852. 

MARRTAT,  FREDERICK,  waa  bom  in  London  on  the  10th  of 
July  1792.  Biis  fiither,  Joseph  Marryat^  Esq.,  of  Wimbledon,  Surrey, 
was  a  wealthy  West  India  merchant  and  M.P.  for  Sandwich,  and 
traced  his  descent  from  a  French  Pioteetant  refugee^  who  had  come 
over  to  England  in  the  16th  century.  Hia  mother  was  the  daughter 
of  an  American  loyalist  After  being  educated  at  vuioua  sohooU  in 
and  near  London,  young  Marryat  entered  tiie  naval  service  in  Sep- 
tember 1806,  aa  a  midshipman  on  board  the  Imp^rieuse^  44  guns^ 
commanded  by  the  celebrated  Lord  Cochrane.  Under  this  daring 
commander  he  wsa  engaged  in  nnwarda  of  fifty  actions^  of  mora  or  less 
importance^  off  the  French  and  Mediterranean  coasta  during  the  next 
three  years.  In  one  he  was  left  for  dead  on  the  deck  of  a  ship  which 
he  had  boarded,  and  only  recovered  when  a  fallow  midshipman,  who 
had  a  grudge  against  him,  touched  his  supposed  dead  body  with  his 
foot,  and  begui  to  moralise  in  rather  uncomplimentary  terms  on  his 
premature  exit  from  lif&  The  reputation  ibr  gallantry  and  abili^ 
which  he  acquired  under  Lord  CochSrane,  was  amply  sustained  by  hia 
conduct  undier  other  commanders  during  three  additional  years  of 
service  aa  a  midshipman.  On  four  or  five  occaaiona  he  saved  men  from 
drowning  by  leaping  overboard,  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life.  On  one 
Buch  occasion  he  saved  the  life  of  a  son  of  William  Cobbett,  then  his 
fellow  midshipman.  At  another  time^  on  jumping  overboard  in  an 
attempt  to  save  a  sailor's  life,  he  found  to  his  horror  the  noan  bleeding 
from  the  maw  of  one  of  three  sharks  that  were  following  the  ship ;  and 
he  had  given  himself  over  for  lost  before  he  waa  picked  up.  In  1812 
he  waa  ^>pointed  to  his  lieutenancy  on  board  the  Espidg^  sloop, 
whence  he  removed  to  the  Newcastle,  aent  under  Lord  Qeorge  Stuait^ 
to  cruise  off  the  American  coast  He  attained  a  conunander's  rank 
in  1815.  In  1820  he  commanded  the  Beacon  sloop  off  St.  Helena, 
whence  he  exchanged  into  the  Rosario,  in  which  he  brought  home 
duplicate  despatches  announcing  the  death  of  Napoleon.  After  beioff 
employed  for  some  time  in  the  preventive  service,  he  was  appointed 
in  March  1828  to  the  Lame^  18  guns,  and  proceeded  to  the  East 
Indies.  He  waa  senior  naval  officer  in  ihid  attack  on  Rangoon,  and  in 
Dec  1824  he  accompanied  Sir  Robert  Sale  in  the  expedUtion  up  the 
Bassein  River.  His  good  services  in  the  East  Indies  procured  him  the 
thanks  of  the  governor-general  and  much  distinction  at  home.  In 
June  1825  he  received  the  decoration  of  C.E,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  Royal  Humane  Society  awarded  him  its  medal  for  having  saved 
so  many  livea  from  drowning.  From  November  1828  to  November 
1880  he  commanded  the  Ariadne  in  the  Channel  service ;  and  it  waa 
at  this  time,  when  he  was  approaching  his  fortieth  year,  that  he  began 
lus  career  as  a  novelist  by  the  publication  of  his  'Frank  Mildmay.' 
ThdB  waa  followed  at  brief  intervals  during  the  next  aixteen  years  by 
his  other  well-known  vmtings,-most  of  them  novels  of  sea-life — *  Peter 
Simple,'  *  Jacob  Faithful,' '  Japhet  in  Search  of  a  Father,'  <  The  King's 
Own,'  <Mr.  Midshipman  Easy,'  'Newton  Foreter,'  *  The  Pacha  of 
Many  T^les,'  'Rattlin  the  Reefer,'  <Snarly-yow,  or  the  Dog-Fiend,' 
'The  Children  of  the  New  Forest,'  «011a  Podrida,'  'The  Pirate  and 
the  Three  Cuttersb' '  The  Phantom  Ship,'  'Poor  Jack,' '  The  Poacher,* 


'Mastermaa  Ready,'  'Perdval  Keene,'  'The  Nanwtivtt  of  IConsiaiar 
TioUt  in  California,  &c.,'  'The  Settlers  in  Canada," The  ICisaion,  or 
Scenes  in  Africa,' '  The  iSrivateer^s  Man,'  and  'Yal^rie.'  The  meriti 
tof  tiiese  works  as  amusing  worka  of  adventure  and  deecriptioii  arc 
univemlly  known.  Besides  these,  he  pubhshed  in  1837  a  work  <tf  s 
different  dass,  'A  Code  of  Signals  for  the  use  of  vessela  employed  in 
^e  Merchant  Service,'— which  waa  adopted  by  government,  and  ia  now 
in  general  use  hj  our  own  and  all  foreign  navies,  and  which  proeored 
him  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  frt>m  Louis  Philippeu  He 
alK>  published  in,  1839  in  two  series  of  three  volumes  each,  'A 
Diary  in  America,  with  remarks  on  its  Institutions,'  a  work  lahidt 
gave  great  offence  to  the  Americana  by  ita  satirical  spirit.  U 
IS  said  that  the  free  expreanon  of  opiniona  hj  Captain  Marryat 
against  the  practice  of  impreasmeni  waa  the  cause  of  his  iM>t  having 
been  raised  to  higher  professional  rank.  For  a  year  or  n^ore  before 
his  death  he  waa  hid  aside  from  duty  and  literary  labour  hj  aa 
illneas  arising  from  the  bursting  of  several  blood-veasela.  He  died 
at  his  residence  at  Langham,  in  Norfolk,  on  the  2nd  of  Amgost 
1848,  aged  fifty-six  years.  By  hia  marriage  with  Catherine,  daughter 
of  8&  Stephen  Shairp^  once  chaigM*affaires  at  the  court  of  Ruaaia,  be 
had  aix  children.  Of  two  of  his  sons  who  had  entered  the  navj,  one 
perished,  before  his  fitther^s  death,  hi  the  Avenger  steamer ;  one  of  hii 
daughteiB  has  recently  appeared  in  her  fitther^s  character  as  a  writer  U 
novek.    Captain  Marryat  waa  a  Fellow  ot  the  Royal  Society. 

MARS,  ANNE-FRANCOISE-HYPPOLITE  BOtlTET,  known  si 
MADEMOISELLE  MARS,  was  bom  in  Paris  on  the  9th  of  February 
1779 ;  her  father  being  the  actor  Monvel  of  the  Th^tve  Montanaier ; 
her  mother  a  country  actress  named  Mars-Boutet  She  appeared 
before  ahe  was  ten  years  old  in  juvenile  parts,  and  in  1793  she 
already  filled  at  the  Th^&tre  Feydeau,  what  on  the  French  atage  are 
called  "  les  r61es  d'ing^nuea."  She  met  with  a  generoos  patroneea  in 
Mademoiselle  Contat,  then  the  leading  aotreas  in  comedy,  and  received 
from  her  the  beet  training  for  the  cast  of  charaotera  which  her  eariy 
talenta  pomted  out  as  her  own.  After  she  had  made  herself  fiuniliar 
with  these  parte  of  the  young  ghl,  she  wss  induced,  still  directed 
by  Mademouelle  Contat,  to  attempt  'lea  jeunes  amourenaea ; '  in 
which  characters  she  succeeded  to  the  first  place,  after  the  retirement 
of  MeedemoiselleB  Mda^ray  and  Lsnge  in  1798.  She  was  then  twenty. 
Her  fine  talent  was  very  gradual  in  its  development^  nor  did  the 
public  at  all  foresee  what  ahe  would  become.  It  wsa  not  until  1803 
that  her  first  marked  success  had  been  obtained.  In  that  year  the 
part  of  a  deaf  and  dumb  pupil  of  the  Abb^  de  I'Bp^  in  the  pieoe  of 
that  name^  having  been  assigned  to  her,  she  displayed  ao  much  feeling 
ingenuousness,  and  grace  in  its  performance,  that  from  that  night  she 
took  nmk  sa  one  of  the  great  comic  actresses.  Her  talenta  rapidly 
increased  under  the  influence  of  cordial  encouragement.  Her  kind 
instructress,  Mademoiselle  Conti^  took  leave  off  the  atsge  in  1809. 
leaving  the  inheritance  of  her  'repertoire'  to  be  divided  between 
Mademoiselle  Man  and  Mademoitelle  Leverd,  which  gave  rise  to  s 
long  contest  between  the  rival  atars.  The  former  however  aooo 
diBtanced  all  competitors,  and  &r  a  apace  of  thirty  years  stood  at  the 
head  of  all  Fren^  actressea  in  genteel  comedy,  gaming  a  new  auooesi 
in  every  new  part,  down  to  that  of  Mademoiselle  de  Belle>Iale^  in 
Dumaa's  drama,  which  ahe  plaved  for  the  first  time  on  the  2nd  of 
April  1889,  when  she  had  passed  the  age  of  three-score. 

Yet^  although  ahe  never  refused  to  take  the  leading  oharmeteEa  in 
plays  of  the  new  school,  and  in  each  achieved  a  new  triumph,  ahe  was 
to  the  last  opposed  to  tiie  modem  romandste^  and  generally  required 
extensive  changea  to  be  made  in  her  own  pMta.  victor  Hugo  and 
the  ^der  Dimiaa  were  aometimes  embarrasaed  by  her  critioiams  and 
strictures,  and  the  latter,  in  hia  '  M6moires,'  haa  described  some 
piquant  disputes  of  this  nature  between  the  actress  and  the  dramatista 
But  her  grandest  delineationa  were  in  the  ancient  drama,  eapeoially 
in  the  comedies  of  Moli^re.  In  the  lady  of  fashion,  in  the  ooquette  of 
the  beau  monde^  every  spectator  felt  the  collected  self-poeaeeaion, 
the  fulneas  of  attention  with  which  she  performed  theee  characters. 
It  waa  her  resolute  will  and  extraordinary  ability  which  alone  kept 
alive  a  respect  for  the  ancient  dramatic  literature  in  the  house  to 
which  she  belonged,  when  a  dozen  theatres  and  fifty  modem  drama- 
tista  were  endeavouring  to  subvert  itk 

Those  who  never  saw  Mademoiselle  Mars  on  the  stagey  can  form  no 
idea  of  the  simplicity,  the  seenung  artleamess,  the  graceful  elegance 
of  her  acting ;  nor  of  the  music  of  her  voice,  so  distinct  that  the  very 
letters  seemed  printed  in  it^  nor  of  the  exquisite  expression  of  her 
amile.  Her  form  waa  very  fine,  her  gait  easy  yet  mtgestic,  her  costume 
remarkably  elcguit  and  distinguished.  She  was  one  of  the  ahare- 
holdera  of  the  Thd&tre  Fran9aiB,  and  her  yearly  rent  from  thia  aouroe 
amounted  to  40,000  francs;  and,  in  1816,  Louis  XVIIL  settled  on 
her  as  well  as  on  Talma  a  pension  of  80,000  francs.  The  hotel  in 
which  she  lived  was  open  to  the  moat  celebrated  foreign  aa  well  aa 
native  artista  and  literati,  some  of  whom  were  daily  to  be  seen  paying 
their  court  to  her.  She  was  sedulously  attentive  to  the  critics  and 
feuilletonists,  all  of  whom  vied  with  each  other  in  describing  her 
performances.  On  the  night  of  the  7th  of  March  1841  ahe  appeared 
for  the  last  time  on  the  boards  of  the  Th64tre  Frangaia,  in  the 
*  Misanthrope '  and  the  'Fausses  Confidenoea.'  It  waa  of  course  a 
benefit  night,  and  for  the  last  time  ahe  performed  the  parte  of 
C^lim^ne  and  Araminte.    She  died  on  the  20th  of  March  1847,  her 
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death  luTiiig  beoi  Mwdflrated*  if  not  OMued,  bj  the  babit  of  having 
her  hair  dyed  erery  ten  daya.  She  lefb  behind  her  a  fortune  of 
800,000  franoi. 

liABSDEN,  WILLIAM,  a  distingaiahed  Oriental  lohoUr,  waa  bom 
in  Dublin,  on  the  16th  of  NoTembor  1754.  He  waa  of  a  Derbyahire 
family  whidh  had  lettled  in  Ireland  at  the  end  of  the  rsign  of  Qaeen 
Anne.  John  Ifiuaden,  hk  fkther,  waa  the  aon  of  one  of  the  original 
aettlera,  and  waa  eakabliihed  in  DabUn  aa  a  merchant  on  a  large  scale. 
'Fho  subject  of  this  article  waa  hia  tenth  child.  After  going  through 
the  usual  course  of  H"— W^  eduoation  in  the  schools  of  Dublin,  he 
waa  about  to  be  entered  at  Trinity  College  with  a  view  to  the  church, 
when  hia  destinies  led  him  to  take  a  Tery  different  coursa  His  eldest 
brother  had  before  proceeded  to  Bencoolen  as  a  civil  servant  of  the 
East  India  Company;  and  sending  home  a  very  favourable  account  of 
his  prospects,  the  fttther  waa  induced  to  apply  for  another  appoint- 
ment in  the  same  quarter  fSor  William,  which  proved  auooesaftii.  He 
was  accordingly  removed  from  school,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1771,  when  he  waa  but  aixteen  years  of  age^  he  embarked  for 
India,  and  arrived  at  Bencoolen  in  Mav  of  the  same  year.  Here  bia 
assiduity,  intelligence,  and  integrity  quiokly  secured  to  him  such  dis- 
tinction as  a  small  eakabliahment  and  community  afibrded.  He 
became  first  eub-aecretary,  and  soon  after  principal  aeoretary  to  the 
government  The  dutiea  of  these  stations  were  not  ve^  laborious, 
and  afforded  ample  leisure  for  study  and  inquiry.  Mr.  Marsden 
mastered  the  vernacular  language  of  tiie  country,  the  Malay,  and  at 
the  same  time  laid  in  that  stock  of  local  knowledge  which,  being 
embodied  afterwards  in  his  publications,  waa  the  foundation  of  his 
fame  as  a  writer. 

Mr.  Maraden's  whole  atay  in  Sumatra  did  not  exceed  ei|^t  years, 
but  how  well  and  diligently  he  employed  this  brief  period  can  only 
be  sufficiently  appreciated  by  those  who,  like  the  writer  of  this  article^ 
have  be<m  engaged  in  the  same  pursuits.  But  he  felt  that  his  powera 
were  wasted  in  the  narrow  field  in  which  they  were  ezeroiaed,  and 
he  determined  upon  an  experiment,  usual  in  jmoh  a  case  as  his^  that 
of  returning  to  England  to  push  hia  fortune.  He  felt  that,  at  aU 
eventa,  literary  leisTU«,  independence^  and  a  congenial  climate  would 
be  assured  to  him  by  tiiis  step. 

Having  this  object  in  view,  he  quitted  Sumatra  in  the  summer  of 
1779,  and  in  the  last  daya  of  the  same  year  arrived  in  England,  with 
good  health,  but  with  an  income  of  a  few  hundred  pounds  a  year. 
His  first  attempt  was  to  procure  a  small  post  under  the  government ; 
but,  failing  in  this,  he  reaolved  on  a  literary  retirement,  and  on  sup- 
plying the  want  of  wealth  by  a  prudent  economy ;  and  if  he  after- 
wards abandoned  this  course,  his  departure  firom  it  cannot  be  said  to 
have  been  of  his  own  seeking.  Shortly  after  his  return  to  England  he 
made  the  acquaintance  of  the  late  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  and  at  Ms  philo- 
sophical breiuiiasta  met  and  acquired  the  friendship  of  some  of  the  most 
eminent  men  of  the  day,  Solander,  Maakelyne,  Dalrymple,  Rennell,  and 
Herschel.  He  soon  became  a  Fellow  of  the  Koval  Society,  and  eventually 
of  almost  every  learned  or  scientific  society  of  eminence  in  the  kingdom. 
His  Uteraiy  reputation  waa  insured  by  the  publication  in  1782  of  the 
well-known  *  Hiatory  of  Sumatra.'  Thia  work,  which  has  been  trana- 
lated  into  FVench  and  German,  has  maintained  ite  reputation  to  the 
present  time.  It  has  the  peculiar  impress  of  Mr.  Marsden's  mind, 
etroDg  sense,  truthfulness,  and  caution.  In  so  far  as  our  language  at 
least  IS  concerned,  it  may  be  considered  aa  the  first  book  of  Oriental 
travels  which,  with  a  thorough  and  intimate  personal  knowledge  of 
local  details,  combines  philosophy,  science,  and  a  liberal  acquaintance 
with  letters. 

For  fourteen  years  after  his  return  to  England  Mr.  Maraden'a  time 
was  devoted  wholly  to  literature  and  science ;  and  in  this  manner  it 
was  hia  fixed  intention  to  have  passed  the  rest  of  his  life.  In  1782 
he  had  resisted  the  temptation  of  going  to  India  with  Admiral  Sir 
Hyde  Parker,  with  the  lucrative  office  ox  secretary ;  and  in  1787  the 
certainty,  under  the  auspices  of  the  leading  parties  at  the  India  House, 
of  becoming  an  East  India  Director.  In  1795  however,  invited  by 
Earl  Spencer,  on  the  reoommenc|ation  of  his  friend,  the  celebrated 
geographer.  Major  Rennell,  he  accepted  the  situation  of  second  secre- 
tary ;  and  in  due  course  of  time  he  became  chief  secretary  to  Uie 
British  Board  of  Admiralty,  with  the  war  salary  of  4000/.  per  annum. 
No  man  at  the  aame  time  could  be  better  fitted,  by  diligence,  official 
training,  intep^ty,  and  general  intelligence,  to  discharge  the  varioua 
functions  which  he  waa  called  upon  to  perform,  and  he  did  ao  die- 
charge  them  for  a  period  of  twelve  years,  greatly  to  his  own  honour 
and  the  public  advantage.  This  period  too  comprehended  the  most 
eventful  and  glorious  in  the  history  of  the  British  navy,  for  it 
embraced  the  victories  of  Cape  St.  Vincent^  Camperdown,  the  Nile^ 
and  Tra&lgar.  In  1807  Mr.  Marsden,  whose  health  b^gan  to  suffer 
severely  by  the  laborious  discharge  of  the  very  onerous  duties  of  his 
office,  tendered  his  resignation  of  the  secretaryahip  to  the  Admiralty, 
and  retired  on  a  pension  of  1500/.  per  annum. 

The  first  solid  fruits  of  Mr.  Maraden's  leisure  were  the  publication, 
in  1812,  of  his  Grammar  and  Dictionary  of  the  Malay  language,  the 
most  difficult,  elaborate,  and  perhaps  the  moat  likely  to  endure  of  his 
literary  labours.  A  portion  of  the  materials  he  had  of  course  brought 
with  him  f^m  Sumatra,  and  we  find  Him  engaged  in  the  compilation 
of  the  Dictionary  as  far  back  aa  1 780.  The  eventual  publication  of  theae 
works  however  did  not  take  place  until  thirfy-three  years  after  he  had 


quitted  Sumatra,  and,  eonsequently,  after  he  had  oaaaed  to  veeslve  any 
assistanoe  from  native  instruotorsL  When  we  consider  thnefore  the 
accuracy  and  erudition  by  which  they  ue  so  eminently  characterised, 
we  must  look  upon  them  as  affonung  the  highest  proofs  of  happy 
industxy  and  acuteneas.  Tranalationa  of  them  have  been  made,  under 
the  auepices  of  the  Netherland  gOTemment,  both  into  the  French  and 
Dutch  languages.  In  1817  he  published  his  '  Trandation  of  the  cele* 
brated  Travels  of  Marco  Polo.'  The  trandation  has  been  made  with 
Mr.  Maraden's  accustomed  accuracy,  and  is  accompanied  by  a  com- 
mentary far  more  valuable  than  the  translation  itselfl  In  1828  he 
published  the  first  part,  and  in  1825  the  second,  of  his  '  Kumismata 
Orientafia,  or  Description  of  Eastern  Coins,'  •  a  valuable  collection  of 
which  had  fiUlen  into  hia  hands  by  purchase.  Thia  is  a  work  of  great 
care  and  learnings  in  which,  as  weU  as  in  some  respects  in  tiie  compQa- 
tion  of  the  Malayan  Dictionary,  he  had  the  invaluable  aasistatfioe  of  his 
learned  relative  Sir  Charlea  Wilkms.  In  1882,  in  his  seventy-eighth 
year,  Mr.  Marsden  publiahed  hia  last  work,  oompririog  three  Essays, 
the  longest^  most  elaborate,  and  important  of  wmch  is  on  the  Poly- 
nesian or  East  Insular  Luiguages,  a  subject  which  had  long  engaged 
his  attention  and  was  a  great  favourite  with  him.  He  was  inde^  the 
first  that  pointed  out  the  existence  of  a  considerable  body  of  Sanscrit 
words  in  all  the  cultivated  Polynesian  languages,  and  also  the  singular 
connection  which  exiats  among  these  languages  themselves,  extending 
from  Madagascar  to  Easter  Ldand. 
In  1831  Mr.  Marsden  voluntarily  relinquished  hia  pension  to  the 

Eubllc^  an  act  of  libersUty  which,  at  the  time^  had  no  example,  and 
as  had  very  few  sinoe.  It  met,  aa  it  well  deserved,  the  warmest 
applause  of  the  House  of  Commons.  In  1884,  feeling,  as  he  himself 
says^  the  increasing  infirmities  of  age,  he  determined  in  his  life-time  to 
bestow  hia  rich  couection  of  ocnns  and  medala  and  hia  extensive  Ubraiy 
of  books  and  Oriental  manuacripta  in  auch  a  manner  aa  would  make 
them  moat  aerviceable  to  the  public.  The  coins  and  medala  he  gave 
to  the  Britiah  Muaeum,  and  hia  library  to  the  newly-founded  Kmg'a 
College.  In  1888  he  had  a  slight  apoplectic  atta^  and  in  1884  and 
1885  a  eeoond  and  third.  These  greauv  enfeebled  hia  body,  leaving 
him  however  in  the  entire  possession  of  his  memory.  The  final  and 
fata]  attack  did  not  take  place  until  the  6th  of  October  1836,  when,  at 
seven  o'clock  in  the  mornings  after  passing  a  tranquil  night,  he  gently 
expired,  hardly  uttering  a  groan,  in  the  eighty-second  year  it  a  happy, 
prosperous,  and  well-spent  life.  Agreeably  to  lus  own  directions,  he 
was  interred  in  the  cemetery  at  Kensal  Green.  In  1807,  shortly  after 
quitting  the  Admiralty,  Mr,  Marsden  married  the  eldest  daughter  of 
his  old  and  intimate  friend  the  late  Sir  Charlea  Wilkina :  ^e  survived 
him,  and  was  the  judicious  and  accomplished  editor  of  the  'Autobio- 
graphical Memoir '  firom  which  we  have  extracted  this  brief  account. 

MARSHALL,  JOHN,  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  Statea  of  North 
America,  was  bom  in  Fauquier  County,  Yhrginia,  September  24, 1755. 
He  was  the  son  of  Colonel  Thomas  Muahall,  and  the  eldeat  of  fifteen 
children.  He  received  a  little  instruction  in  Latin  and  Greek,  but 
went  through  no  regular  course  of  education,  and  waa  never  at  anv 
college.  On  the  br^Jdng  out  of  the  American  war,  he  engaged  with 
enthuaiasm  in  the  oauae  of  his  country.  In  1776  he  was  appointed  a 
firat  lieutenant,  and  in  1777  waa  promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain.  He 
was  present  at  the  batties  of  Brandywine,  Germantown,  and  Monmouth. 
There  was  however  a  redundancy  of  officera  in  the  Virginian  army, 
and  Marshall  having  applied  himself  to  the  atudy  of  tiie  law,  waa 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1780,  and  in  1781  resigned  hia  commisaion  in 
the  army.  Thenceforward  he  devoted  himself  to  the  law,  and  rose 
rapidly  to  great  distinction  in  the  profession. 

MarahaH  waa  a  member  of  the  Virginia  Convention  for  the  ratificn- 
tion  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  botii  then  aa  well  as 
Bubsequentiy  in  the  Virginia  legislature  distinguished  himself  by  his 
judgment  and  eloquence.  He  waa  twice  o&»d  the  aituation  of 
attorney-general,  and  on  both  occasions  declined  on  private  grounda 
to  accept  the  offer.  In  June  1797  John  Marshall,  Charlea  Coteaworth 
Pinckney,  and  Elbridge  Gerry,  jointiy  and  severally,  were  sent  to 
France  as  envoys  extraordinary  and  miniatera  plenipotentiary.  Mu> 
ahall  returned  to  America  in  1798.  In  1799  he  became  a  member  of 
Congress,  and  on  the  13th  of  May  1800  he  waa  appointed  secretary  of 
atatfiH  On  the  31st  of  January  1801  he  aucMeded  John  Jay  as  chief 
justice  of  the  United  States,  and  from  that  time  till  hia  deatii  continued 
to  fill  the  office  with  increasing  reputation  for  ability  and  integrity. 
He  died  July  6, 1885,  at  Philadelphia,  to  which  dty  he  had  gone  from 
his  residenoe  at  Bichmond  in  Virginia,  in  hope  that  by  medical  advice 
and  change  of  scene  hia  declining  health  might  be  improved.  Thr^ae 
of  hia  children  were  with  him,  but  his  eldest  son  died  suddenly  at 
Baltimore^  on  his  journey  to  attend  his  father^s  death-bed. 

Judge  Marahall  was  the  author  of  the  'life  of  Washington,'  originally 
published  in  London,  in  5  vols.  4to,  the  first  volume  in  1804,  the  fifUi 

in  1807.  The  work  was  criticised  by  the 'Edinburgh  Review '(October 
1808)  severely,  but  perhaps  not  unfairly,  os  having  been  swelled  out 
to  an  unreasonable  balk  by  historical  matter  unconnected  with  the 
life  of  Washington;  aa  containing  no  details  of  his  private  character 
and  habits,  which  Judge  Marahall  had  ample  opportunities  of  knowing; 
as  diffuse  and  undiscriminating  in  narrative,  and  heavy  and  unanimated 
in  style.  This  criticism  aeems  not  to  have  been  thrown  away.  ifumhiJl 
published  a  second  edition  of  the  work  in  1882,  compressed  into 
two  volumes,  and  greatly  improved.    The  *  History  of  the  American 
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ColoniM,*  whioh  in  fact  oocopied  tha  fini  Yoliinia  of  iho  ocigiiiftl  woiAc, 
he  h«d  pobliahad  in  a  lepftrate  form  in  1824.  A  lelaotion  from  his 
judicial  dedaion^  &a,  was  published  under  the  care  of  Judge  Stoiy 
in  1889,  under  the  title  of '  The  Writiiigs  of  John  Karshall,  late  Chief 
Jusidoe  of  the  United  States,  upon  the  Federal  Constitution/ 

As  a  judge,  it  is  admitted  that  he  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
that  America  has  produced.  Judge  Story,  who  was  twenty-four  yean 
bis  associate  on  the  benoh  of  the  Supreme  Courts  wrote  in  1828  an 
article  in  tbe  '  Korth  American  Review'  (voL  xm^  *  On  the  Public 
Serfices  of  Judge  Marshall,'  in  which  he  sa^: — ^'Splendid  as  has  beena 
the  judicial  career  of  this  eminent  man,  it  is  scarcely  poanble  that  the 
extent  of  bis  labours,  the  vigour  of  his  intellect^  or  the  untiring 
accuracy  of  his  learning,  ahomd  be  duly  estimated  except  by  the 
profeasion  of  which  he  was  so  great  an  ornament.  ....  Many 
of  those  exquisite  judgments  which  have  cost  days  and  nights  of  the 
most  elaborate  study,  and  for  power  of  thought,  beauty  of  illustration, 
variety  of  learning,  and  elegant  demonstration,  are  justly  numbcned 
among  the  highest  reaches  of  the  human  mind,  find  no  admiration 
beyond  the  nmk  of  lawyers,  and  live  onlj  in  the  dusty  repositories  of 
tbeir  oradea.  ....  We  emphatically  say  of  Chief  Justice 
Marshall  that  his  master-mind  has  presided  in  our  deliberations,  and 
given  to  the  resulta  a  cogency  of  reasoning^  a  depth  of  remarlc,  a 
persuasiveneM  of  argument,  a  oleameM  and  elaboration  of  illnstratioii, 
and  an  elevati<m  and  comprehensiveness  of  conclusion,  to  which  none 
others  offer  a  paralleL" 

'^MARSHALL,  WILLIAM  CALDER,  R.A.,  was  bom  at  Edinbursh 
in  1813,  and  after  receiving  an  initiatory  training  as  a  sculptorp  he 
removed  to  London, .  entered  himself  as  a  student  in  the  Royid 
,  Academy,  and  became  successively  the  pupil  of  Chantrey  and  of 
BmUj.  Having  won  tbe  gold  medal  and  travelling  scholurship  of  the 
Koyal  Academy,  he  proceeded  to  Rome^  where  he  remained  from 
1836  to  1838.  On  his  return  to  London  he  devoted  himself  to  poetic 
sculpture,  in  which  line  his  works  gradually  obtuned  for  him  a  high 
place  in  public  favour  by  their  simplicity,  graoe^  and  refinement 
Mr.  Marshall  baa  been  a  diligent  practitioner  of  lus  art,  not  a  single 
exbibition  having  occurred  mnoe  1889  to  which  he  has  not  contributed 
Bome  poetic  conception.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned — 'The 
Creation  of  Adam/  'Una  and  the  lion,'  ' Ophelia,' and  'Cupid and 
Pkycbe,'1840;  'AtalanU  and  Hippomanes/  and  *  Puck,' 1841 ;  'The 
Broken  Pitcher/  and  <Eve  and  the  first-bom,'  1842 ;  'David  with  the 
head  of  Qoliah,' and  'May  Morning,'  1843;  'little RedRidingHood,' 
'  Caractacua  before  Claudius,'  and  *  Christ  blessing  little  Children,'  in 
1844,  works  which  secured  his  election  as  A.RJL  io  the  November  of 
that  year.  'The  First  Whisper  of  Love,'  and  'Paul  and  Virginia; 
appeared  in  1845.  In  1846  his  '  Hero  guiding  Leander,'  and  '  Sabrina,' 
illustrating  the  well-known  lines  of  Milton,  and  worthy  at  them. 
This  statue  has  caught  the  general  taste  more  perhaps  thvi  any  other 
of  Mr.  Marshall's  works,  and  the  admirable  reduction  of  it  in  Parian 
forms  one  of  the  most  popular  of  the  statuettes  which  have  been  pro- 
duced in  that  beautiful  material :  several  other  of  Mr.  Marshall's 
works  have  also  been  copied  ss  Parian  statuettes,  with  more  or  less 
success,  such  as  the  '  Little  Red-Riding-Hood,'  and  '  A  Dancing  Qirl 
Reposing'  (one  of  the  most  graceful  of  hiB  clasaic  works  which  gained 
the  Art-Union  prize  of  5007.,  and  was  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy 
in  1848).  In  1847  Mr.  Marshall  exhibited  '  Euiydice^'  and  the  '  First 
Step;'  hi  1848  'Cupid  Captive/and  a  'Young  Sa^  drinking; '  in 
1849  'The  Grecian  Maid,'  'Zephyr  and  Aurora,'  and  statues  of 
Campbell  and  Cowper— the  first  of  his  monumental  statues.  That  of 
Campbell  has  since  been  executed  in  marble^  and  placed  in  West- 
minster Abbey.  In  1850  appeared  a  '  Nymph,'  and  a '  Mermaid  on  a 
Dolpbhi;'  in  1851  'Hebe  rejected;'  in  1852 ' The  Hmdoo  Girl,' he 
havmg  in  February  of  that  year  been  elected  R.A. ;  in  1853  '  Pandora ; ' 
in  1854  'Oodiva;'  in  1855  'The  Mother^s  Praver,'  'Ariel,'  and 
'Ajax;'  and  in  1856  'Imogene  asleep,'  'She  sat  hke  Patience  on  a 
Monument,'  and  '  Hermia  and  HeleniL*  Mr.  v^f^^^n  has  alK>  been 
one  of  the  sculptors  employed  in  the  New  Palace  of  WestminsteTy  for 
which  he  has  executed  statues  of  the  Chancellors  Clarendon  and 
Somers,  and  the  poet  Chaucer.  He  also  executed  the  statue  of  Peel 
for  Manchester;  a  ooloesal  figure  in  bronse  of  the  great  statesman, 
with  a  statue  repreeenting  the  city  of  Manchester,  as  illustrative  of 
manufactures  and  commerce,  and  another,  typical  of  the  Arts  and 
Sciences,  at  the  base  of  the  pedestal—on  the  whole  one  of  the  most 
ambitious  and  perhaps  the  most  successful  of  the  memorials  yet 
erected  in  honour  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  Another  of  Mr.  MarshaOl's 
works  is  a  statue  of  Captain  Coram,  the  founder  of  the  Foundling 
hospital,  erected  at  the  entrance  gates  of  that  institution  in  November 
1656. 

MARSHAM,  SIR  JOHN,  waa  one  of  six  sons  and  four  daughters  of 
an  alderman  of  London,  and  was  bom  in  the  parbh  of  St  Bartholomew 
in  1602.  He  had  his  education  in  Westminster  school,  and  St  John's 
College,  Oxford.  He  afterwards  travelled  much  abroad  in  fVanoe^ 
Italy,  and  Germany,  both  as  a  private  gentleman  and  in  the  suite  of 
Sir  Thomas  Edmunds  the  ambassador.  When  he  returned  home  he 
betook  himself  to  the  study  of  the  law,  but  it  does  not  appear  that 
be  attained  to  more  than  to  be  appointed  one  of  the  six  clerks  in 
Chancery,  and  even  this  office  he  lost  when  the  contentions  arose 
between  the  king  and  the  parliament  Nor  was  this  all ;  for  following 
the  king  to  Oxford,  and  remaining  attached  to  the  royal  causey  he 
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returned  to  parliament  for  the  ntf  of  Rooheater,  was  restored  to 
six  derks'  office,  was  knighted,  end  soon  after  was  orested  a  baroost 
He  died  at  Boshy  Hall  near  Watford  in  1685. 

Such  is  the  outline  of  his  life.  The  predominance  of  a  pol&tieal 
power  to  whom  he  was  obnoxious,  in  the  period  of  his  life  whoa  his 
mind  was  at  maturity,  gave  him  leisure  to  pursue  those  stadieB 
for  which  he  had  aoquind  a  taste  in  the  earlier  period  of  hia  li£a 
The  aubject  on  which  hie  mind  was  particularly  directed  ia  one  of 
peculiar  intricacy  and  difficulty,  the  disentangling  the  perplexed 
statements  to  be  found  in  early  writers  oonoeming  anc&ent 
dynasties  and  evente  in  the  earliest  periods  of  history.  The  reeults 
of  these  studies  he  gave  to  the  world  in  a  folio  volume,  printed  at 
London  in  1672,  which  he  entitled  '  Canon  Chronious,  ^gyptiacus. 
Ebraicus,  Gnecus,'  being  an  enlargement  of  a  work  on  tlie  same 
sul^ect  published  in  1649,  entitled  by  him '  Diatribe  Chronologica.' 
Sir  John  Maraham  haa  treated  the  aubjeet  in  a  manner  befitting  a 
acholar  intent  on  nothing  but  the  discovery  of  truth,  if  truth  be  attain* 
aUe.  His  work  was  published  at  Leipaig  in  1676,  and  at  Franeker  in 
1696,  with  a  pre&oe  by  the  editor  Menokenins,  in  whioh  some  of  hit 
conclusions  are  questioned.  Of  oourse  the  modem  disooreriea  in 
Egypt  have  afSaoted  in  some  points  the  argument  of  this  learned 
scholar. 

In  the  same  spirit  he  attacked  the  difficulties  which  rest  on  the 
'  Chronology  of  the  Early  History  of  Persia; '  but  this  work  has  not 
we  believe,  been  given  to  the  pablic ;  nor  the  *  DissectationB  <m  the 
Money  of  the  Ancients^'  and  on  the  '  Roman  Provinosa  and  Legions,' 
which  it  is  understood  he  left  in  manuscript  There  is  another  work 
of  his,  lees  celebrated,  the  Preface^  or  npoirvAoiov,  as  he  called  it^  to  tbe 
great  work  on  Engliah  monasteries,  entitled  'Monasticon  Anglicuium,' 
whioh  vras  begun  bj  Roger  Dodsworth,  and  fimshed  by  Sir  William 
Dogdale.    Thia  appeared  in  1655. 

Sir  John  i*^»rfK*»»  was  not  only  himself  learned,  but  hia  two  aosis. 
Sir  John  w^»^b*yn  of  Cuxton,  and  Sir  Robert  Marsham  of  Boahy,  were 
also  studious  and  leamed  men.  Tbe  son  of  Sir  Robert  was  created 
Lord  Romney  by  George  L 

MARSHMAN,  JOSHUA,  D.D.,  one  of  the  "  Serampore  Brethren,**  as 
the  band  of  missionaries  among  whom  he  and  Dr.  Carey  were  the 
most  prominent  often  styled  themselves,  was  bom  in  1767  at  West- 
bury  Lei^  m  Wiltshiteu  He  was  sent  out  to  India  in  1799  by  the 
Baptist  Misuonary  Society.  He  acquired,  by  severe  and  diligent 
labour,  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  Bengalee,  Sanskrit,  and  Chinese 
languages.  Into  the  Ohineee  he  translated  the  Four  Qospela,  the 
Epistles  of  Paul  to  the  Romans  and  the  Corinthians,  and  the  Book 
of  Genesis.  He  siso  wrote  'A  Dissertation  on  the  Charaotera  and 
Sounds  of  the  Chinese  Language,'  published  in  1809  in  4to ;  '  The 
Works  of  Confucius,  containing  the  original  text,  with  a  Tranalatioo,' 
also  in  4 to,  published  in  1811;  and  'Clavis  Sinica;  Elementa  oif 
Chineae  Grammar,  with  a  Preliminary  Dissertation  on  the  Chaxmcten 
and  Colloquial  Medium  of  the  Chineae,'  printed  at  Serampore  in  1814. 
In  Sanskrit  and  Bengalee  he  assisted  Dr.  Carey  in  the  preparation  of 
a  Sanskrit  grammar  in  1815,  and  a  Bengali  and  English  diotiooaxy  in 
1825.  In  1827  he  pubUshed  an  abridgment  of  the  dictionary.  la 
1826  he  visited  England  oh  the  aubject  of  the  dissgreement  between 
the  Serampore  Brethren  and  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  which 
led  to  their  separation  in  the  following  year :  his  son  John  having 
previously  visited  England  in  1822  on  the  same  business.  In  this 
disagreement,  which  aroee  about  1817,  the  uncompronusing  and  aome- 
what  impracticable  spirit  of  thiei  otherwise  excellent  man,  appears  to 
have  had  conaideiable  share.  He  again  reached  Serampore  in  June 
1829,  and  remained  there  till  his  death  on  the  5th  of  Deoembor 
1837,  a  few  days  previous  to  which  event  arrangements  were  con- 
cluded in  London  for  the  re-union  of  the  Serampore  Mission  with 
the  parent  society,  and  for  retaining  him  in  the  auperintendenoa, 
In  a  aketch  of  his  character  at  the  end  of  the  first  volume  of  Dr. 
Cox's  '  History  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society '  he  is  said  to  have 
been  possessed  of  great  mental  power  and  diligence,  of  firmneaa  bor- 
dering upon  obstinacy,  and  of  much  wariness.  Dr.  Marsh man'a  name 
is  especially  known  by  his  controversy  with  Rammohun  Roy  [Raji- 
MOHUM  Roy],  who  distinguished  himself  greatly  among  hia  country- 
men in  India  by  his  spirited  attacks  upon  idolatry,  and  by  the 
publication  of  a  work  entitled  '  The  Precepts  of  Jesus,  the  Guide  to 
Peace^'  in  which,  while  exalting  the  precepts,  he  asperses  the  miraclee 
of  Christ.  Dr.  Marshman  answered  thia  work  by  a  series  of  articles 
in  the  '  Friend  of  India,'  a  periodical  issued  by  the  Serampore  mia- 
sionaries,  which  were  subsequently  republished  in  London,  in  1822,  in  a 
separate  volume,  entitled  '  A  D^mce  of  the  Deity  and  Atonement  of 
Jesus  Christ,  in  reply  to  Rammohun  Roy,  of  Calcutta.*  In  1824 
appeared  a  second  Ix>ndon  edition  of  Rammohun  Roy's  work,  illoa- 
trated  witii  a  portrait  of  the  author,  and  containing  replies  to  Dr. 
Marshman. 

MAliSIGLI,  LUIGI  FERDINANDO,  COUNT,  bom  at  Bologna, 
of  a  noble  fiimily,  in  1658,  atudied  mathematics  under  Borelli,  and 
natural  history  under  Malpighi  and  other  able  professors.  At  the  age 
of  twenty  he  went  to  Constantinople.  On  his  return  he  published 
'  Osseryazioni  sul  Bosforo  Trade '  (Rome,  1681),  which  he  dedicated 
to  Christina  of  Sweden ;  and  he  slso  wrote  a  memoir  on  the  rise  and 
decline  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  which  was  not  published  until  after 
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his  dmth.    He  afterwardB  seired  in  Hungary  as  a  Yolnntoer  in  the 
imperial  army  againat  the  Turks,  was  laloed  to  the  rank  of  aaptatn, 
and  -was  wounded  and  taken  priaoner  at  the  battle  of  Raab,  in  1683. 
He  wfaa  sold  as  a  slave,  and,  after  suffering  considerable  hardships, 
was  ransomed  by  his  £uxiily.    He  was  then  employed  by  the  Emperor 
Leo^wld  I.  as  an  engineer,  to  settle  the  boundary<line  of  the  Austdan 
dominions  on  the  side  of  Turkey,  agreeably  to  the  treaty  of  peace 
between  the  two  empires.    When  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession 
broke  out,  Marsigli,  who  was  already  a  genendi  was  actively  employed, 
and  he  found  himself  in  conunand  of   the  garrison  of  Brisaoh,  of 
which  town  the  Count  d'Arco  was  political  governor.    Brisach  sur- 
renderod  to  the  French  thirteen  days  after  they  had  opened  the 
trenches.    The  aulic  council  of  Viexma  highly  disapproved  of  the 
surrender,  and  MarsigU  was  publicly  sentenced  to  be  cashiered.    He 
tried  every  means  to  have  the  sentence  revoked,  but  in  vain.    He 
wrote  and  published  a  memoir  in  his  defence^  which  is  said  to  havo 
appeared  perfectly  satisfactory  to  competent  judges,  and  among  others 
to  MarsbflJ  Vauban.    From  that  time  he  devoted  himself  to  study; 
he  travelled  in  France,  was  numbered  among  the  members  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  and  at  last  returned  to  his  native  town, 
Bologna,  to  which  in  1712  he  made  a  donation  of  his  scientific  collec- 
tions, which  were  placed  by  the  senate  of  Bologna  in  a  building  allotted 
for  the  purpose,  and  called  the  Institute  of  Soiencee  and  Arts.    In 
17 2d  MarsiRli  published  his  great  work  on  the  Danube^ '  Dttaubius 
rauDonico-Mysicus,  Observationibus  Qeographids,  Astronomids,  Hy- 
drographicis,  Historicis,  Physicis,  perlustratus  ab  Aloysio  Ferdinando 
Comite  Marsili,  socio  R.   Sodetatum  Parisiensis,  Londinensis^'  etc. 
(Amsterdam,  7  vols,  fulio,  with  handsome  plates).    The  first  volume 
treats  of  the  geography  of  Hungary,  Servia,  and  other  countries  border> 
log  on  the  central  Danube ;  ^e  second,  of  the  ancient  monnments  in 
the  same ;  the  third,  of  the  geolcgyl;  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth,  of 
the  ichthyology,  aoology,  and  ornithology;  and  the  last  contains  a 
catalogue  of  the  plants,  and  treats  of  the  nature  snd  properties  of 
the  waters  of  the  Danube.    He  died  November  1»  1730. 

MARSTON,  JOHN,  a  dramatist  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and 
James  I.,  the  particulars  of  whose  life^  and  even  the  exact  times  of 
whose  birth  and  death,  are^  like  those  of  many  of  his  contemporsry 
poets,  very  uncertain.  On  the  testimony  of  Wood,  he  seems  to  have 
been  a  student  at  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford.  At  one  time  he 
appears  to  have  been  intimate  with  Ben  Jonson,  if  we  may  judge 
from  Ids  dedication  to  that  poet  of  the  '  Malecontent; '  but  from  the 
epistle  to  the  reader,  prefixed  to  his  *  Sophonisb^'  it  seems  that  his 
friendship  subsequently  ceased,  as  that  epistie  contsins  severe  stric- 
tures on  Jonson  far  his  use  of  passsges  from  classical  authors  in  his 
tragedies  of  *  Sejonus '  and  *  Catiline. 

Marston  left  several  plays,  of  which  the  following  have  been  printed 
separately  : — 'Antonio  snd  Mellido,'  'Antonio's  Revenge^'  'Dutch 
Courtezan,' '  Insatiate  Coimtess,'  'Malecontent^'  'Parasitaster,'  'Sopho- 
nisba,'  <  Tamerlane  the  Great,'  and  *  What  you  WilL'  Of  these  the 
*  Malecontent/  an  excellent  play,  abounding  in  causticity,  and  embel- 
lished witii  the  most  forcible  poetic  expressions,  is  printed  in 
Dodsley's  Collectioo.  It  appears  however  fh>m  the  titie-page  of  the 
first  edition  (1604)  that  this  piece  was  written  by  Webstw,  and  only 
altered  by  Marston.  He  also  left  some  miscellaneous  poetical  works, 
collected  and  edited  by  Mr.  Bowie  in  1764;  and  he  assisted  Ben 
Jonson  and  Chapman  in  the  composition  of  '  £aBtirard  Hoe^'  a  play 
which  is  in  Dodsley's  Collection. 
MARTEL,  CHARLES.  [Charles  Mautku] 
MARTXA'LIS,  MARCUS  YALE'RIUS*  wss  a  native  of  Bilbilis  in 
Spain,  where  he  was  bom  on  the  Calends  of  March,  about  the  year 
43.  Very  few  particulars  of  his  life  are  ascertained,  and  even  these 
are  principally  collected  from  his  own  writings.  He  went  to  Rome 
at  an  early  age,  and  passed  about  thirty-five  years  of  his  life  in  that 
city.  He  left  Rome  probably  about  the  commencement  of  Trajan's 
reign,  and  retired  to  his  native  town.  The  emperor  Titus  appears  to 
have  been  his  first  imperial  patron.  Domitian,  the  successor  of  Titus, 
gave  him  the  'jus  trium  liberorum,'  and  conferred  on  him  the  dignity 
of  tribune  (*  Epig.,'  ii.  91 ;  iii.  95),  for  which  and  other  favours  the 
grateful  poet  made  a  most  abundant  return  of  flattery.  Some  critics 
bavd  supposed  that  the  author  was  married,  and  had  a  wife  Maroella 
(xiL  21,  31) ;  but  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  his  writings  is  on 
the  whole  the  other  way.  Martial  was  acquainted  with  most  of  his 
literary  contemporaries,  Juvenal,  Quintiliui,  Pliny  the  younger,  and 
others.    He  died  about  104. 

There  arc  extant  of  Martial  fourteen  books,  entitied, '  £pigrammat%' 
of  which  the  thirteenth  also  bears  the  particular  name  of  Xenia,  and 
the  fourteenth  that  of  Apophoreta.  A  book  called  '  Spectaculorum 
Liber,'  which  is  prefixed  to  the  'Epigrams,'  contains  a  number  of 
small  poems  on  the  shows  of  Titus  and  Domitian,  and,  as  some  critics 
suppose,  may  not  be  altogether  the  work  of  MartiaL  The  whole 
collection  contains  above  1500  epigrams. 

Many  of  the  epigrams  of  Martial  belong  to  that  class  of  composi- 
tions which  are  now  known  by  the  name  of  epigrams,  and  may  be 
considered  as  the  prototype  of  that  species  of  composition :  they  are 
short  pieces,  varying  in  length  from  two  lines  to  four,  six,  or  more, 
the  point  of  which  is  generally  contained  in  the  last  line.  Like 
modem  compositions  of  the  kind,  the  thought  is  often  forced  and 
tabouredj  and  the  whole  meaning  sometimes  obscure.    Other  of  his 


oompositiona  bebng  to  that  daas  more  properly  csUed  epigrams,  accord- 
ing to  the  orjginsl  signification  of  the  wora,  and  are  often  characterised 
by  great  felicity  of  expression :  they  are  on  a  great  variety  of  subjectd, 
and  contain  much  matter  that  needs  and  requires  comment.  Therd 
is  perhaps  no  Roman  writer  extant  whose  works^  if  well  studied, 
would  be  so  useful  as  Martial  in  illustrating  the  period  in  which  he 
lived.  Martial's  description  of  his  native  Bilbilis  and  the  river  Salo 
(Xalon)  which  flows  by  it,  and  several  other  pieces,  show  a  taste  for  a 
country  life^  snd  a  poetic  vein  hardly  inferior  to  that  of  Horaco 
(L  50,  &a).  The  twelfth  book  of  his  '  Epigrams '  was  published  after 
his  return  to  Bilbilis  (xii.  8).  Many  of  the  epigrams  of  Martial  are 
aa  gross  and  obsoene  aa  thought  and  expression  ean  make  them ;  as 
to  which  it  may  be  sufficient  to  remark  that  the  manners  of  his  age 
did  not  forbid  the  pubUcation  of  obscene  poetry,  and  that  in  this 
respect  Martial  was  no  worse  than  many  of  his  contemporaries.  In 
the  Delphin  edition  the  most  obscene  epigrams  have  been  carefully 
selected  and  placed  together  at  the  end  of  the  work,  for  reasons 
which,  as  there  given,  do  not  appear  very  ssitisfactoiy. 

The  editions  and  translations  of  Martial  are  very  numerous :  the 
best  recent  edition  is  perh^M  that  of  Bchneidewinn,  Orem.,  1842. 
There  are  seversl  English  tmnslations  of  selections  from  Martial ;  the 
latest  complete  version,  so  far  as  we  know,  is  that  by  Jamss  Elphui- 
stone,  London,  1782« 

MARTIN  L,  a  Tuscan  by  birth,  succeeded  Theodore  L  in  the  see  of 
Rome  in  6i9.  He  held  a  oonncil  of  Italian  bishops  in  the  Laterau 
church,  in  which  the  Monothelites  were  condemned.  The  Bmperor 
Constans  IL,  who  fsvoured  the  Monothelites^  gave  orders  to  the  exarch 
of  Ravenna  to  seise  the  person  of  the  pope.  Martin  wss  taken  to 
Constantinople,  where  a  judicial  inquiry  was  instituted  against  him 
for  disobedience  to  the  emperor,  and  he  was  banished  to  the  Thracian 
Cheraonesus,  where  he  died  in  655.   He  was  succeeded  by  Bugenins  L 

MARTIN  II.,  cslled  by  some  Marinus  I.,  succeeded  John  YIU.  in 
882,  and  died  in  884.    He  was  succeeded  by  Adrian  III. 

MARTIN  IIL,  called  by  some  Marinus  IL,  a  Romsn  by  birth,  suc- 
ceeded Stephen  YIU.  in  942.  He  died  in  946,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Agapitus  IL 

MARTIN  IV.,  Cardikal  Sdion  db  Bbib,  a  native  of  France,  suc- 
ceeded Nicholas  IIL  in  the  papal  chair  in  1281,  through  the  influence 
of  Charles  of  Aigou,  kmg  of  Sicily  and  Naples.  The  Sicilian  Vespers 
in  1282  having  deprived  Charles  of  Sicily,  Martin  excoomiunicated 
Peter  of  Aragon,  whom  the  Sicilians  had  elected  king ;  but  his  excom- 
munication was  of  no  more  avail  than  the  arms  of  the  Angevins,  for 
the  Sicilians  stood  firm  sgainst  both.  Martin  excommumcated  the 
Bysantine  emperor  Michael,  by  which  he  widened  the  breach  between 
the  Qreek  and  Latin  churches.  He  died  in  1285,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Honorius  IV. 

MARTIN  v.,  Cabdikal  Otho  Colokna,  of  an  illustrious  Roman 
family,  was  chosen  by  the  Council  of  Constance,  after  the  deposition 
of  John  XXIIL  and  of  the  two  anti-popea  Gregory  and  Benedict. 
Martin  dosed  the  Council  of  Constance  in  April  1417  without  its  having 
effected  the  reforms  in  the  Church  wluch  were  expected  from  it  by 
Europe  in  general  Martin  however  promised  to  <»11  togetiier  a  new 
council  for  the  purpose^  which  after  much  delay  met  first  at  Siena  and 
afterwards  at  Basel  in  Switserland,  whither  the  pope  sent  his  legate, 
Cardinal  Julian  Cesarini,  in  1481.  But  Martin  died  soon  after,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Eugenius  IV. 

MARTIN,  JOHN,  was  bom  at  a  house  called  the  Eastland  Ends, 
Haydon  Bridge,  near  Hexham,  Northumberland,  on  the  19th  of  July 
1789.  His  early  ambition  being  to  become  a  pamter,  his  father,  as 
the  best  way  of  turning  lus  desire  to  profitable  account,  apprenticed 
him  to  a  coach-maker  at  Newcastle  (where  the  family  had  removed) 
to  learn  hersld-psinting.  Here  however  he  only  remained  a  few 
months;  and,  his  indentures  having  been  cancelled,  he  was  then 
placed  with  an  Italian  painter  named  Bonifacio  Musso,  the  fsther  of 
Charles  Muss,  who  acquired  some  distinotion  as  an  enamel  painter. 
With  him  young  Martin  removed  to  London  in  September  1806,  and 
soon  after,  not  getting  on  very  plessantiy  in  his  master's  family,  took 
lodgings  for  himself;  and,  as  he  relates  in  some  autobiographical  notes 
contributed  to  the  '  Athenssum'  (see  'Ath.'  for  1854,  p.  246,  to  whidi 
we  are  indebted  for  the  leading  facts  contained  in  this  notice),  ''at  this 
time,  by  close  application  tiU  two  or  three  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
in  the  depth  of  winter,  I  obtained  that  knowledge  of  perspective  and 
architecture  which  has  since  been  so  valuable  to  me,  I  was,  at 
this  time,  during  the  day  employed  by  Mr.  C.  Muss's  firm  painting  on 
china  and  glass,  by  which,  and  making  water-colour  drawings  and 
teaching,  I  supported  myself :  in  fact,  mine  was  a  struggling  artist's 
life  when  I  married,  which  I  did  at  nineteen." 

His  marrisge  stimulated  him  to  a  bolder  course.  He  determined  to 
paint  a  large  picture,  and  by  a  month's  application  produced  in 
1812  his  first  work,  <Sadak  hi  search  of  the  Waters  of  ObUvion.' 
Before  it  left  his  hands  his  hopes  received  a  severe  blow :  he  **  over- 
'heard  the  men  who  were  to  place  it  in  the  frame  disputing  as  to 
which  was  the  top  of  the  picture."  It  was  a  mistake  easy  enough  to 
make;  but  once  in  the  £mme  the  top  of  the  picture  would  not  ba 
again  in  danger  of  being  taken  for  the  bottom.  It  found  a  place  in 
the  Royal  Academy  Exhibition,  and,  what  was  better,  a  purchaser  for 
50  guiness,  in  Mr*  Manning,  a  bank  director.  He  followed  up  his 
soopess  by  sending  to  the  British  Institution  an  *  Expulsion  from 
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Fandifley'andtotlie  Academy  in  1815 '  Clytie^'  awork  which  was  hung 
in  the  ante-room,  as  was.  in  the  following  year,  his  more  ambitious 
picture,  *  Joshua  oommanoing  the  Son  to  stand  stUL'  At  the  British 
institution,  where  the  'Joshua'  was  again  exhibited  the  following 
spring,  it  was  placed  in  a  post  of  honour,  and  awarded  the  prim 
Martin  was  excessiyely  sngiy  with  the  Acsdemy  for  this  treatment  of 
hii  ''grand  work,"  <^d  ^^  breach  was  never  healed:  he  removed  hfs 
name  from  the  Academy's  books  as  a  candidate  for  membership,  and 
as  a  necesssiy  consequence^  aooordin^  to  the  laws  of  the  Academy,  he 
never  received  any  academic  distmction.  With  the  picture  itself  and 
the  success  it  met  with,  he  was  however  abundantly  satisfied,  **The 
oonfidenoe  I  had  in  my  powers,"  Martin  writes,  ''was  justified,  for  the 
success  of  my  'Joshua'  opened  a  new  era  to  me.  In  1818  I  removed 
to  a  superior  house,  and  had  to  devote  my  time  mainly  to  executing 
some  immediately  profitable  works ;  but  in  1819  I  prodooed  the  'SUl 
of  Babylon,'  whldi  was  second  only  to  the  'BeLshasttr,'  in  the  attention 
it  excited.  The  following  year  came '  Macbeth,'  one  of  my  most  sno- 
oeesful  landscapes;  then,  in  1821,  ' BeUhassar^s  Feast/  an  elaborate 
picture,  which  occupied  a  year  in  executing,  and  whidh  received  the 
premium  of  2QQL  from  the  British  Institution." 

These  works,  and  especially  the '  Belshasasz^s  Feast,'  were  of  a  kind 
then  quite  new,  and  took  the  London  public  1^  stonn.  A  sturdy 
opposition  was  raised ;  but  for  the  time  it  was  home  down  by  the 
Bwelliog  tide  of  populsrity.  It  was  loudly  dedared-^sad  pretty 
widely  believed — that  a  new  era  was  opened  to  art,  as  well  as  to  the 
painter^s  self ;  and  the  engravings  quickly  made  the  artists's  "  sublime 
style  "  familiar  from  one  end  of  the  island  to  the  other.  Kor  was  he 
slow  to  follow  up  his  success :  '  The  Bestouction  of  Hermdaneum ' 
appeared  in  1822;  the  'Seventh  Plague,'  and  the  'Paphian  Bower;'  in 
]824,  the 'Creation;'  in  1826,  the  'Deluge;'  and  in  1828  the 'Fall 
of  Nineveh,'  perhaps  the  most  popular  of  all  his  niotures  after  the 
'Belshazzar.'  He  was  now  however  so  much  engrossed  with  engravings 
and  with  various  schemes  for  the  improvement  of  London,  and  other 
engineering  projects,  that  for  awhue  his  pendl  was  somewhat  less 
diUgently  employed,  and  when  he  resumed  its  exercise  he  discovered 
that  the  spell  was  broken.  His  later  pictures  indeed  found  sdmirsn, 
but  they  were  few  as  compared  to  those  whidi  greeted  his  earlier 
works,  and  infinitely  less  enthusissti&  Yet  he  went  on  to  the  last 
painting  subjects  no  less  awful  than  those  which  had  originally 
captivated  the  pnbUc  eye.  Thus  during  the  last  twelve  or  four' 
teen  years  of  his  life  he  painted— 'The  Death  of  Moses^'  and  'The 
death  of  Jacob,'  1688;  'The  Eve  of  the  Deluge,'  'The  Assuagbgof 
the  Waters,'  1840;  'The  Celestial  City  and  River  of  Bliss,'  and 
'Pandemonium,'  1841;  'Flight  into  Egypt,'  1842;  'Christ  stOling 
the  Tempest,'  and  'Canute  the  Great  rebiddbg  his  Courtiaia,'  1848; 
*  Morning,'  and  'Evening,'  1844 ;  'The  Judgment  of  Adam  sad  Eve^' 
and  'The  Fall  of  Adam,'  1845;  ' Evemng— comiog  storm,'  1846; 


'ArthurandJSgle  in  the  Happy  Valley,' 1849;  '  The  Lsst  Men,' 1860; 
'  Valley  of  the  Thames  viewed  from  Richmond  Hill,'  1851. 

The  last  picture  he  exhibited  during  his  lifis  was  a  '  Scene  in  a 
Forest— Twilight'  (1852).  He  was  now  engaged  on  ajseries  of  three 
grand  paintings,  illustrative  of  the  'Last  Judgment^'  which  he  fondly 
hoped  would  be  his  master-work,  and  he  laboured  steadily  at  these  till 
a  few  weeks  before  his  death.  Then  sufiBning  under  a  psmlytio  attack 
he  set  out  in  the  hope  of  improving  his  health  to  Douglas,  tj^  of  Man, 
where,  at  the  house  of  Thomas  Wilson,  Esq.,  he  died  February  17th,  1854. 
His  remains  were  interred  in  the  lonely  cemeteryof  Kirk  Braddan, 
on  the  Strang  Road,  a  few  miles  from  Dou^as.  ma  three  pictures, 
' The  Last  Judgment^'  'The  Great  Dayof  Wmth,'  and  'The  Plahis 
of  Heaven,'  have  since  his  death  been  exhibited  in  London  and  the 
provinces.  As  might  be  expected  from  the  nature  of  the  subjects, 
and  the  drcumstanoes  under  which  th^  were  painted,  suffinring  under 
the  infirmities  of  age^  with  mind  and  body  both  enfeebled,  Uiey  are 
comparative  failures,  having  all  the  worst  faults  and  *nt«n^ffifmB 
of  the  painter's  earlier  pictures^  and  only  few  of  their  redeeming 
excellences. 

Martin  was  undoubtedly  an  original  painter,  and  possessed  a  very 
considerable  share  of  imagination;  and  in  the  expression  of  material 
grandeur  and  terror,— the  vastness  and  might  of  nature,  in  contrast  with 
the  weakness  and  littleness  of  man,— he  was  eminently  suocessfuL  At 
least  until  by  repetition  the  conception  had  been  rendered  common* 
place  and  unimpressive,  this  was  unquestionably  the  esse;  and  the 
unparalleled  popularity  of  his  early  pictures^  while  the  manner  was 
new,  can  be  readily  understood.  But  Martin  did  not  perceive  that 
his  was  a  trick  of  style  which  would  not  bear  often  repeating ;  and  he 
kept  on  covering  acres  of  canvas  with  interminable  vistas  ofbuildings, 
pile  upon  pile,  as  buildings  never  could  have  exited  in  reaUty,  and 
crowding  the  roads  and  fields  with  myrisds  of  little  insignificant 
fi^^ures,  and  dothing  the  whole  in  floods  of  stormy  gloom  and  twilight^ 
with  flashes  of  ja^^ed  lightning  or  streams  of  dassling  sunshine; 
never  advandng  beyond  a  harsh  and  niggling  touch,  or  attainmg  to 
anything  better  than  a  crude  and  conventional  system  of  colour. 
Seeing  only  two,  or  at  most  three,  of  his  pictures,  he  might  be  pro- 
nounced a  man  of  genius ;  seeing  all,  whUe  acknowledging  his  talent, 
it  is  difficult  not  to  feel  surprise  at  his  deficiencies  of  taste,  obser- 
vation, and  judgments 

It  has  been  said  that  during  many  years  the  subject  of  thehnprove- 
nent  of  Ixmdon  oooupied  much  of  his  time  sad  thought    As  early  m 


1828  his  ideas  had  tsken  a  definite  shape,  and  he  gave  tfaem  to  the 
public  in  a '  Plan  for  supjdying  with  pure  water  the  Cities  of  London 
and  Westminster,  and  improving  the  western  end  of  the  metropolis; ' 
and  he  oontinued  to  publish  new  and  revised  editions  almost  down  to 
his  death.  The  following  is  his  own  account  of  his  labours  in  thu 
line^  contained  in  hisoonmbation  to  the  '  Athensbum '  already  rcfemd 
to :  "My  attention  was  fint  oooupied  in  endeavouring  to  proome  as 
improved  supply  of  pure  water  to  liondon,  diverting  the  eewage  fraa 
the  river,  and  rendming  it  available  as  manure ;  and  in  1827  and  182> 
I  pnbliahed  plans  for  the  purpose.  In  1829  I  published  further  pku 
for  accomplishing  the  same  oDJeets  by  different  means,  namelj,  a  weir 
across  the  Thames,  and  for  drriidng  the  marshy  land^  &e.,  ft&  Is 
1882, 1884, 1888, 1888, 1842,  1848,  1846^  and  1847,  I  pabUshed  sad 
republished  additional  particulsrs,  being  so  bent  upon  my  object  that 
I  was  determined  never  to  abandon  it,  and  though  I  have  reaped  bo 
other  advantage^  I  have  at  least  the  sstislkotion  of  knowing  that  tbe 
agitation  thus  kept  up  oonstaatly,  solelv  by  myself,  has  resulted  in  a 
vast  alteration  in  the  auantitv  and  quaii^  of  the  water  sapplied  bj 
the  companies^  and  in  tlw  estabUshment  of  a  Board  of  HeaHh,  whidi 
will,  in  all  probiMlity,  eventually  carry  out  most  of  the  objacta  I  ban 
been  so  long  urging.  Amongst  the  other  propossls  whioh  I  hate 
advanced  is  my  railway  oonneoting  the  river  sad  dobk%  with  all  the 
railways  that  diverge  fimn  London,  and  i^parently  approred  by  the 
Railway  Termini  CommissionerB,  as  the  Une  they  intimate  omndda 
with  that  submitted  by  me^  and  published  in  their  report ; — the  prxB- 
dple  of  rail  adopted  by  the  Qreat  Western  line;  the  U^thoose  &r 
the  ssnds,  appopriated  by  Mr.  Walker  in  his  Maphn  Sand  ligfathooae ; 
the  flat  anolior  and  wire  cable;  mode  of  ventilating  ooal  mina; 
floating  harbour  and  pier;  iron  ship,  and  varioua  other  inventiaos  of 
compsmtively  minor  Importance^  but  all  oondudng  to  tha  great  endi 
of  improving  the  health  of  the  country,  increasing  the  prodaoe  of  the 
land,  and  famishing  employment  for  the  peo^  in  remaneratifc 
works.*    He  also  took  oat  pi^ts  for  water  sad  sewer-pipee^  Ac. 

Besides  his  great  pictures  Mr.  Martin  painted  a  great  number  of 
water-colour  landscapes  verr  daborately  wrought  out;  he  also  made 
some  drawings  for  books^  inolnding  'jPSradise  Lost  and  Begained,' 
'FUgrim's  Fmgress,'  fte.,  for  wliich  he  recstved  large  aams^  but 
whion,  though  popular  in  their  day,  now  seem  for  the  most  part 
strangely  inf eliottoas  as  illustrations.  For  the  MUton  illnstvalions  he 
is  Sidd  to  have  received  2000  (niinsas. 

•MARTINSAU,  HARRIRr,  is  desosoded  from  a  flunily  of  Frsndi 
extraction,  who  were  compelled  to  leave  their  coantqr  in  oooaaqoeBee 
of  the  revocation  of  the  Bdict  of  Nantes,  and  settled  at  Norwidi, 
where  for  several  generstiona  they  csiried  on  the  bnsineas  of  silk- 
manufaoturers.  Huriety  the  youngest  of  eight  children,  waa  bom  ai 
Korwioh  in  June  1802i  The  substantial  brick-house  in  which  her 
father  resided  for  msny  vears  is  now  pointod  out  to  straagen  aa  her 
birthplacai  Her  eduoaaon  had  been  chiefly  received  at  homo,  and 
was  solid  rather  than  showy.  Her  self-culture  was  unremitting;  for 
a  partial  deaftiesB,  contracted  in  her  youth,  threw  her  Ymjtnncti  npoa 
hit  own  internal  rssouross  for  pleasure  ana  improvement.  She  evinoed 
a  very  early  talent  for  composftion ;  and  the  habit  of  wiitingf  which 
was  oris;inally  her  amusement^  became  the  real  bosineas  of  her  li£& 
Her  ISmer  became  embarrassed  in  his  oommerdal  afliairs ;  and  the 
numemus  members  of  the  fiunily  of  the  suppcssd-wealthy  manofaetarw 
were  thrown  upon  their  own  unsided  reeouroes.  In  the  hoar  of  iieoee> 
sity  the  wonderful  energy  of  Harriet  Martineau  waa  signall v  manifoeted 
With  a  noUe  pride  she  resolved  to  be  independent;  and  she  did  not 
scorn  to  add  to  her  little  rssouross  by  the  humble  indnatcy  of 
needlework.  But  in  Utenktarssho  saw  the  means  of  support  In  1 823 
she  published  a  volume  of  'Devotions  for  Toung  Ftopla.'  This  dM 
followed  up  by  her  '  Christmas  Day,'  in  1824 ;  to  whioh,  in  the  foUov- 
ing  year,  she  added  a  sequel,  csUed  '  The  Mend.'  In  1828  appeared 
her  'Rioten^*  sad  'Principle sad  Practice,'  succeeded  next  year  by 
'The  Turn  out'  and  'Mary  GampbelL'  In  1828  she  published  a  tale, 
called  '  My  Servant  Baehd; '  a  series  of  small  'Tracts'  on  qneatioDs 
relatmg  to  the  working  classes;  anda  sequel  to  'Principle  and  Practioa' 
In  1880  she  selected  a  loftier  subject  for  her  pen  in  the  '  Traditions  U 
Ptdestine^'  a  work  containing  most  interesting  and  gn^^hio  i^atchss 
of  that  oountiy  in  the  time  of  Cluist 

In  the  early  part  of  1880  the  committee  of  the  Britishand  FonigB 
Unitarian  Association  ofibred  prises  for  the  production  of  three  tracta 
on  the  'Introduction  and  Ftomotion  of  Christian  Unitarianiam  amoi^ 
the  Boman  Catholics^  the  Jews,  and  Mahometaaa.'  Thrae  diatiaot 
sets  of  judges  were  appointed  to  decide  on  the  comparativa  merits  of 
the  essays  sent  in  for  competition,  and  each  set  of  judges  awardod  the 
prim  to  the  composition  of  Harriet  Martineau :  the  tttJes  <^  her  easays 
were,  '  The  Faith  as  unfolded  by  msny  Pkophets^'  '  Pkovidenoe  as 
manifested  throu|^  Israel,'  sad  '  Ae  Eseenttsl  Futh  of  the  Univecsid 
Church.'  StiU  the  reputation  of  Miss  Martineau  was  in  a  great  degree 
limited  to  a  small  drde,  when  she  conceived  the  bold  idea  of  pabliahizg 
a  monthly  series  of  tales^  that  should  illustmte  the  leading  dooknnes 
of  politioal  economy.  To  the  publishers  of  that  day,  the  notion  of  what 
was  deemed  the  most  dry  and  difficult  of  studies  being  rendered 
amusing  appeared  little  more  than  an  absurdity.  The  Booiaty  lor  the 
Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge  also  unwiMly  rejected  the  proposxtioo, 
lor  the  sober  and  unimsginative  migority  of  their  committee  ahraak 
ttom  "truth  sever*  in  fJOry  fiction  drees'd."     The  Illaatntioni  d 
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•  PoHtioBl  Economy '  oame  oat  from  the  shop  of  •  pnUkher  in  Pater* 

noeter-row,  little  known  b^fond  his  Unitemn  oonneotioni.     Their 

ixnmediete  raoo«eB  diowed  how  justly  the  aathoreai  had  eatimated  her 

powers.    Independent  of  their  yalne  as  expoaitiona  of  great  prindplea» 

some  of  these  talea  will  alwaya  be  read  for  their  truthful  piotares  of 

life,  and  the  ingenioQa  oonatruotion  of  a  story  limited  by  ita  eapeoial 

purpose.    Theae  were  followed  by  dz  tales  entitled  '  DluBtrationa  of 

Taxation,'  and  four  othera  on  the  *Poor  Law  and  Paupeca.'    In  1885 

Miss  Martineau  made  a  voyage  to  America,  and  the  results  of  her  visit 

to  the  United  States  were  given  to  the  world  in  her  work  on '  Society 

in  America,'  publiahed  in  1887.    In  1889  Hisa  Martinean  appeared 

more  diatinctly  than  in  her  *  lUustrations '  in  the  chsracter  of  a  novel 

writer ; '  Deerbrook,'  and  '  The  Hour  and  the  Man,'  which  aacoeeded  it, 

acaroely  commanded  the  popularity  due  to  their  merita.    The  aeriea 

of  *  The  Playfellow,'  placed  her  in  the  higheat  rank  as  a  writer  for  the 

young. 

From  1889  to  1844  her  health  was  greatly  iinpaired.    Daring  the 
most  trying  period  of  her  illness,  she  rsaided  at  Tynemouth ;  and  the 
ind^atigaUe  exercise  of  her  mental  powers  in  this  crisii  was  exhibited 
by    her   pnblioation  of  'Life  in  the  Sick-Boom.'     Her  recovery, 
according  to  her  own  atatement  in  the  '  Athennum,'  was  the  eCEect  of 
mesmeric  agency.    She  reanmed  her  pen  with  renewed  vigour;  her 
next  prodnctlon  being  '  Forest  and  Game-Law  Talea,'  in  8  vdumea. 
In   1846,  shortly  after  she   had  published  a  pretty  tale  in   one 
volume  called  *  The  Billow  and  the  Bock,'  she  went  on  an  ex|>edition 
to  Syria  and  the  Holy  Land,  and  on  her  return  publiahed  her  impres- 
aiona  of  those  countnes  in  a  work  entitled  'Eastern  Life,  Past  and 
Preeent.'    She  afterwards  formed  an  engagement  with  Mr.  Knight  to 
carry  on  the  '  History  of  England  daring  the  Thirty  Tears'  Peace,' 
whidi  he  had  commenced  to  write,  but  which  he  waa  obliged  to 
relinqoish,  aa  Miss  Martinean  atates  in  her  Prefiwe,  "  in  consequence  of 
extensive  changes  in  his  commeroisl  anangementa."    The  value  of 
this  history  of  a  most  intereatfaig  period  was  fully  acknowledged, 
even  by  those  who  differed  ftom  its  political  condunons  on  the  great 
ohimgea  which  England  had  experienced  smce  1815.    After  this  pub- 
lication Miss  Martineau  astonished  the  world  hj  avowing,  in  a  volume 
published  in  coqanetion  with  Mr.  Atkinson,  certain  opiniona  upon 
the  great  prineiplea  of  religioaa  belief  which  were  signally  opposed  to 
those  of  her  previous  career.    Her  last  important  work  is  a  free  and 
condensed  edition  of  ComteTa  'Poaitive  Philosophy ;'  but  she  is  under- 
stood to  have  been,  daring  several  yearn  a  large  contiibator  to  the 
Weatminater  and  other  Beviews,  and  also  to  the  daily  and  weekly 
press^  more  partiealarly  to  the  'Daily  News.'    A  little  volome, 
'  Sketches  of  Life/  appeared  at  the  end  of  1858.    She  now  resides  at 
the  pretty  house  which  she  baUt  at  Ambleside,  occupying  herself,  so 
far  aa  ill-health  will  allow,  in  occasional  writing. 

MABTINEZ  DE  LA  BOSA,  FRANCISCO,  a  Spaniah  lyric  and 
dramatic  poet^  historian,  orator,  and  stateaman,  who  u  at  the  head  of 
^e  moderate  party  in  politica  in  that  country,  sad  of  a  party  some- 
-what  analogooa  in  literature.    He  was  bom  at  Granada  on  the  10th 
of  March  1789,  the  year  of  the  outbreak  of  the  first  Frsnch  revolution. 
He  went  through  a  coarse  of  study  for  the  law  at  the  university  of  his 
native  dty,  and,  by  the  account  of  all  his  biographers,  held  the  aopoint- 
ment  of  leotoxer  on  ethica  and  profassor  at  the  college  of  San  Miguel 
at  the  time  of  the  French  invasion,  when  he  had  not  completed  his 
twentieth  year.    He  threw  himself  with  ardour  into  the  patriotio 
cause,  and  waa  sent  bv  the  jantaof  Granada  on  a  missionto  the  English 
authoritieB  at  Gibraltar  to  procure  arma  and  aupplies^  which  were 
liberally  granted,  and  contributed  towardi  the  aignal  victory  of  Baylen. 
He  afterwarda  went  on  asimilar  mission  to  England  itself,  and  it  was  in 
London  in  1811  that  his  first  prodactions  saw  the  light    The  Spanish 
government  had  offwed  a  prise  for  the  beat  poem  on  the  heroic  defence 
of  SaiafipMsa,  bat  the  priae  was  never  awarded.    Martinea  de  la  Bosa's 
poem^  'Zanigoaa'  (8yo^  London,  1811),  which  waa  highly  approved 
by  JoveUanoa  and  Qnintana,  ia  however  universally  considered  to  have 
deserved  it    He  also  wrote  a  short  historical  sketch  of  the  war  of 
!      independence  for  Blanco  White*B  Spanish  periodical,  'El  Espaliol/ 
whiw  waa  published  in  London  between  1810  and  1814.    A  short 
poem,  'The  Bemembrance  of  Home^'  which  heads  the  collection  of 
'      his  lyrics^  and  bears  date  'London,  1811,'  ia  so  full  of  yeaminga  for 
the  son  of  Spain,  as  sufSmently  to  explain  why  his  reaidenoe  in  Eng^ 
WIS  not  of  long  duration.    He  appears  however  to  have  taken  back 
I      ifith  him  an  admiration  of  constitutional  government  which  has  sur- 
vived a  host  of  vidsritodea.    Shut  ap  at  Cadii  with  the  patriotie 
gOTemment,  he  became  intimate  with  Qnintana  and  Aiguelles ;  but 
^      WIS  prevented  by  the  defidancy  in  age,  which  had  been  considered  no 
^      obstaole  to  hia  professorship^  from  being  chosen  a  member  of  the 
GorteSi    The  theatre  at  Gadia  waa  within  range  of  the  F^wnch  bombs; 
^      a  temporary  one  waa  oonstracted  in  a  safer  poaition;  and  one  of  the 
first  playa  produced  in  it  waa  his  'Viuda  de  Padilla,'  or  'Widow  of 
(      Fadilu,'  a  tragedy  in  the  atyle  of  Alfleri,  founded  on  the  stoiy  of  the 
widow  of  the  Spanish  patriot  who  perished  in  defending,  in  the  16th 
^      oentory,  the  rights  of  the  commons  of  Castile.    This  tragedy,  which 
t'      had  much  success  and  was  afterwarda  reproduced  with  approbation 
^     at  liadrid,  is  probably  the  only  Spanish  play  which  has  ever  been 
f      reprasenteil  on  the  stage  in  London,  having  been  acted  by  an  amateur 
^     oompsny  of  Spanish  emigranta  at  the  Gobuig  (now  the  Victoria) 
^     Thsfttn  in  1829.    A  comedy  by  Martinea  de  la  Boss, '  Lo  que  paede 


on  Bmpleo '  ('The  Eifecta  of  holding  OfSce ').  waa  atill  more  sacceasfdl ; 
and  is  said  to  be  the  first  in  which  politiml  life  was  made  a  aubject  of 
the  comic  drama,  a  vein  which  has  since  been  much  worked  ia  France. 
Several  ^amphleta  on  the  eventa  of  the  day  firom  the  aame  fruitful  pen 
are  described  by  Galiano,  long  the  author's  rival,  aa  abounding  in  Anda- 
lorian  wit  In  1813  he  waa  elected  by  the  city  of  Granada  deputy  to  the 
CortCBy  and  at  once  took  his  place  aa  an  orator  of  the  first  rank,  his  fine 
person  snd  delivery  enhancing  the  e£fect  of  his  essy  command  of  elegant 
and  classicsl  language.  He  waa  at  that  time  a  aealous  defender  of  the 
oonatltation  of  1812,  of  which  it  waa  then  the  f&shion  to  miuntam  that 
it  would  work  excellently  but  for  the  unfortunate  abeence  of  the  king 
in  the  hands  of  the  enemy;  and  it  was  not  till  King  Ferdinand's 
return  in  1814  that  it  was  discovered  thi^  of  all  obstadea  to  ita 
working,  and  all  enemies  to  Spain,  he  waa  the  head  and  front  When 
by  the  decree  of  the  4th  of  May  1814  he  at  once  subverted  the  consti- 
tution and  proscribed  ita  supporters,  Martinea  de  la  Boss,  for  the 
crime  of  having  been  a  member  of  the  constitutional  Cortes,  waa 
sentenced  to  ten  years'  imprisonment  in  the  fortress  of  Veles  de 
Gomera,  on  a  rock  on  the  coast  of  Maroccoi  Here  he  was  treated 
with  BO  much  mildness  that  he  had  even  the  opportunity  of  getting 
ap  private  dramatic  performances;  but  it  is  said  by  Galiano  that, 
when  he  returned  to  Spain,  the  old  spontaneoua  gaiety  for  which  he 
had  been  remarkable  had  disappeared  for  ever.  His  imprisonment 
waa  cut  abort  at  the  end  of  six  yean  by  Ihe  inaurrection  of  the  Isle 
of  Leon  in  1820,  which  commenced  the  second  constitutional  era  of 
Spain. 

Soon  after  hia  return  Martinea  de  la  Bosa  waa  secretary  of  state,  but 
he  did  not  hold  the  office  long.  Hia  opiniona  had  undergone  a  change 
with  rsspeot  to  the  extent  to  which  constitational  reforms  were  to  be 
carried,  and  he  was  no  longer  disposed  to  insist  on  the  democratie 
conatitotion  of  1812.  An  outcry  was  soon  raised  against  him  as  luke^ 
warm  in  the  cause  of  fireedom ;  he  became  so  unpopular  aa  to  be 
threatened  with  violence  by  the  mob^  and  resigned  nis  post  before  the 
measore  waa  enforced  of  carrying  the  king  to  SevillCi  When  however, 
after  the  subversion  of  the  constltotionaL  government  by  the  French 
under  the  Duo  d'Angooldme^  he  waa  required  to  give  in  hii  adheuon 
to  the  new  order  of  things,  he  refbaed ;  and  he  was  conddered 
fortunate  in  only  recdving  hia  paaiport  for  FnncB,  instead  of  being 
aent  afresh  to  the  oosst  ca  Marocco.  The  next  deven  years  of  hia 
life  were  chiefiy  psssed  in  the  public  librariea  and  the  best  sode^  of 
Paris,  with  occadonal  excursions  to  Germany  and  Italy,  in  the  coarse 
of  one  of  which,  as  we  learn  from  one  of  his  best  poems  (sn  Ode  to 
Granada),  he  ahoated  the  beloved  name  of  his  niAive  dty  in  the 
interior  of  the  crater  of  Vesarius.  His  pen  was  fkc  from  inaotivcb 
and  in  1827  he  commenced  the  pabhoation  at  Paris  of  a  collection  of 
his  '  Obraa  Literarias,'  which  amounted  at  its  completion  in  1887  to 
five  volumes.  The  first  two  sre  occupied  with  his '  Poetica,'  a  didactio 
poem  on  the  art  of  poetry,  accompanied  by  notes  and  illustrations^ 
which  comprise  histMical  essays  on  the  Spanish  drama,  and  other 
forma  of  literature — ^the  poem  oocupying  less  than  80,  and  the  notea 
more  than  900  pagea.  It  has  been  justly  observed,  that  in  this  large 
body  of  critidam,  the  author  not  only  takea  no  noUce  of  the  modem 
or  'romantic*  school  of  sBsthetics,  bat  even  appean  unaware  of  ita 
existence,  writing  as  if  Boilean  and  fiatteux  were  the  abaolute  monaroha 
of  the  realm  of  taste,  whoee  decrees  it  might  be  considered  revda- 
tionary  to  contest  nie  work  however  oontatns  matter  of  considerable 
value,  though,  as  a  wholes  half  a  century  behind  its  date.  The  other 
volumes  of  the  'Obrss'  comprise  the  'Viuda  de  PadiUa,'  already 
mentioned,  and  four  others,  which  deserve  mention— 'La  Nifia  en 
Osaa  y  la  Madre  en  la  Mascara'  (*  The  Girl  at  Home  and  the  Mother 
at  the  Masquerade '),  a  comedy  first  performed  at  Madrid  in  1821,  and 
still  a  favourite  on  the  Spanish  boards^  both  in  Europe  and  Americai 
which  haa  also  been  trandated  into  Fkench,  and  acted  with  auccesa  at 
Paris;  '  Aben  Humm,'  a  romantio  drama  on  the  inaurrection  of  the 
Moon  under  Philip  IL,  written  by  Martinea  de  la  Bosa  in  French,  and 
produced  sucoessf luly  at  the  Porte  St  Martin,  and  afterwards  translated 
by  the  author  into  Spanish,  not^  as  he  tells  us  without  some  diffloulty ; 
'Edipo,'  a  olasrical  tragedy  on  the  time-honoured  subject  of '  (Bdipus,* 
in  the  prefiMM  to  which  is  given  a  long  analysis  of  the  drama  oi 
Drydenand  Lee;  and  'La  Coiguradon  de  Veneda' ('The  Venice 
Conapiraoy'),  founded  on- an  historical  event  of  the  year  1810,  and 
written  in  direct  imitation  of  the  modem  French  romantic  aohooL 
The  July  revolutioa  of  18S0  produced  a  general  impression  that  thinga 
could  not  remain  as  they  were  in  Spain,  and  the  iat  indication  of  an 
impending  change  waa  King  Ferdinand's  permission  to  Martinea  de  la 
Bcisa,  who  had  alwaya  kept  aloof  from  the  mdn  bod^  of  Spanish 
emigrants,  to  return  to  Granada.  He  there  occupied  lumsdf  in  the 
completion  of  an  hutorioal  novd  on  the  fsll  of  Granada,  to  ftmulate^ 
aa  he  says  in  the  prefisce,  those  of  Wdter  Scott  and  Ckwper,  of 
which  the  fame  had  spresd  throughout  Europe.  This  novd,  'Dofia 
Isabd  de  Soils,'  the  first  volame  of  which  did  not  appear  till  1837  and 
the  third  and  last  till  1846,  was  interrupted  in  its  progress  by  the 
recal  of  its  author  to  power  on  the  oocadon  of  the  death  of  Ferdinand, 
and  the  necesdty  which  waa  fdt  of  opposing  a  prindple  of  aome  aort 
to  the  claims  of  Don  Carloa. 

Though  the  queen  r^gent^  Chriatina,  waa  not  wdl  disposed  to 
Martinea  de  la  Bosai  he  was  the  only  man  who  had  at  the  same  time 
a  high  leputation  among  the  Liberal  party  and  had  not  been  personal]/ 
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obnoxious  to  her  deoeaeed  huslMiid.  He  booame  the  heed  of  the 
Spenieh  miniitry,  and  it  was  from  his  hand  that  the  '  Estatnto  Real,' 
or  Royal  Statate,  emanated^  which,  granted  in  the  name  of  the  qneen 
in  1834,  eitablifhed  a  new  constitutional  system,  with  double  chambers, 
as  is  England,  and  abcdished  the  exoluslTe  privileges  of  the  ancient 
provinces.      Almost  contemporaneously   wiUi   the    'Estatnto/  the 

*  Conjuradon  de  Venecia '  was  produced  at  Lladrid,  and  had  an  extra- 
ordinary run  of  success.  Hartinez  de  la  Rosa  was  at  the  same  time 
the  most  popular  dramatist  of  the  day  and  the  prime  minister  of  the 
kingdom,  hi  1886  he  commenced  the  publication  of  'El  Espiritu  del 
Siglo '  ('  The  Spirit  of  the  Age '),  which  he  stated  in  the  preface  that 
he  had  begun  to  compose  in  1823,  and  which  he  intended  to  comprise 
a  course  of  political  science,  illustrated  by  examples  taken  from  the 
history  of  his  own  times.  Unfortimately  it  was  soon  shown  by  events 
that  his  appreciation  of  the  signs  of  the  times  was  by  no  means 
unerriog.  The  abolition  of  the  privileges  of  the  Bssque  provinces  by 
the  *  Kstatuto  Heal  '  led  to  the  adhesion  of  those  provinces  to  the 
cause  of  Don  Carlos;  a  civil  war  commenced,  and  began  to  grow  in 
proportions  till  the  results  were  looked  to  with  apprehension  at  the 
capital.  When,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  the 
treaty  with  the  Carlists  called  the  '  Eliot  Treaty '  was  signed,  and  an 
end  was  put  to  the  sanguinary  reprisals  between  the  contending 
armies,  the  discontent  of  the  populace  of  Madrid  broke  out  with  such 
violence  that  assassins  surrounded  the  ptime  minister's  carriage  as  he 
lefttheU^ortes  ond  attempted  his  life.  It  probably  did  not  win  him 
favour  that  he  signed  in  1835  with  tiie  Enj;lish  ambsssador,  Mr.  Yilliers 
(the  present  earl  cf  Clarendon),  a  convention  to  more  effectually  repress 
the  slave  trade,  which  the  £^|^h  had  been  ineffectually  pressing  on 
the  Spanish  government  ever  since  1817.  His  influence  went  on 
declining  till  in  1836  he  surrendered  the  reins  of  government  to  the 
Count  de  Toreno.  His  career  as  a  member  of  oppomon  was  the  most 
brilliant  pariiamentaiy  period  of  his  whole  life ;  nor  was  it  long  before 
he  sgain  hsd  a  place  in  the  ministries  which  succeeded  Toreno's ;  but 
the  course  of  events  was  against  the  moderate  party.  The  *  Estatuto 
Real'  gave  way  to  the  Constitution  of  1812.  When,  in  1840,  the  fisU 
of  Queen  Christina  took  place,  and  Espartero  assumed  the  regency, 
Martinez  de  la  Rosa  thought  it  expedient  to  leave  Spain  in  difguise. 
He  applied  himself  to  continuing  the  'Espiritu  del  Siglo'  at  Paris, 
and  paid  a  short  visit  to  London,  during  which  he  might  be  seen 
quietly  engaged  over  a  rare  '  Lope  de  Vega'  in  the  rsading-room  of 
the  British  Museum.  The  fall  of  Espartero  and  rise  of  Narvaei  brought 
him  back  to  Madrid  as  a  member  of  the  Narvaez  cabinet^  and  he 
accepted  the  post,  of  ambassador  to  Paris,  which  he  afterwards 
exchsnged,  on  the  election  of  Pius  IX.  to  the  popedom,  for  that  of 
ambassador  to  Rome.  It  is  probable  that  in  taking  this  post  he  had 
anticipated  years  of  quiet;  he  was,  as  it  turned  out,  involved  in  the 
most  stirring  series  of  events  that  the  eternal  city  had  witnessed  for 
many  centuries.  On  his  return  to  Spsin  he  was  elected  President  of 
the  Chamber  of  Peers.  He  is  also  Perpetual  Secretary  of  the  Spanish 
Academy,  a  post  which  he  continued  to  hold  at  the  time  that  he  was 
prime  minister.     In  1851  he  published  ihe  tenth  volume  <xf  his 

*  Espiritu  del  Siglo,'  completing  the  work,  whi(^  had  thus  been  in 
progress  of  composition  for  eight-and-twenty  years,  and  of  publication 
for  sixteen.  The  greater  part  of  it  is  a  comment  on  the  rise  and  pro- 
gress of  the  French  revolution,  in  which  no  striking  novelty  or 
brilliancy  of  view  can  be  observed.  The  eloquent  Uogropher  of 
Martmes  de  Rosa,  Pacheoo,  has  expressed  Ids  regret  that  so  much  of 
his  time  has  been  devoted  to  this  voluminous  publication ;  and  in 
that  regret  there  are  few  who  will  not  share,  as  well  as  in  the  accom- 
panying remark  that  an  autobiography  from  the  pen  of  this  literary 
minister  could  hardly  fail  to  be  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  the 
history  of  the  earlier  half  of  the  19th  century.    [See  Sufplbhsnt.] 

The  best  collection  yet  made  of  Martinez  de  la  Rosa's  misoeUaneous 
works  is  to  be  found  in  three  volumes  of  Baudxy's  '  Colecdon  de  los 
autores  Espofioles'  (1844-45).  Two  other  volumes  of  the  same 
colleetion  are  occupied  with  a  reprint  of  part  of  the  '  Espiritu  del 
Siglo.'  The  variety  is  great,  and,  except  in  the  case  of  the '  Espiritu,' 
there  is  no  signal  failure ;  but  it  is  only  in  some  of  the  poems,  espe- 
cially one  on  the  death  of  the  Duchess  de  Fries,  and  some  of  the  plays, 
especially  the  comedies,  that  there  is  signal  excellence.  The  speeches 
on  which  much  of  his  reputation  is  founded  have  never  been  collected 
from  the  reports  of  the  debates  of  the  Cortes.  With  regard  to  the 
author^s  pobtieal  life,  it  is  reUtted  that  he  himself  wrote  beneath  a 
series  of  pictures  representing  very  different  events  in  his  strangely- 
varied  Qareer^one^  his  return  to  Granada  in  1820  beneath  a  triumphal 
arch,  and  another,  one  of  the  popular  tumults  of  which  he  was  nesriy 
the  victim—"  He  deserved  neither  the  one  nor  Uie  other."  The 
leading  feature  in  his  political  character  is  his  honesty,  which  hss 
never  been  called  in  doubt  even  by  his  opponents.  He  has  been 
frequently  accused  by  his  own  partisans  cf  serious  errors  in  judgment, 
and  of  weakness,  and  combined  with  weakness  a  singular  toughness 
and  tenacity ;  but  all  agree  in  regarding  the  leader  of  the  moderate  party 
in  Spain  as  a  man  of  honest  purposes  and  a  true  lover  of  his  country. 

MARTrNI,  OIAMBATTISTA,  weU  known  throughout  Europe 
under  the  title  of  the  Padre  Martini,  was  bom  at  Bologna  in  1706. 
Early  in  youth  he  entered  the  order  of  St  Francis,  and,  prompted  hj 
a  spirit  of  inquiry  and  love  of  antiquity,  soon  set  out  on  travels 
which  he  extended  to  Asia,  on  his  return  from  which  he  seriously 


feoommenced  the  study  of  musie,  under  the  odefaittftad  Ani.  Pwt. 
In  1725  he  became  Maestro  di  Capella  of  the  convent  of  hie  oris. 
which  office  he  retained  till  his  death.  "  He  was»"  aajs  Dr.  BunieT 
who  knew  him  well,  "  regarded  during  the  last  fifty  years  of  hi*  ^i^ 
as  the  moet  profound  hsrmooist,  and  the  best  acquainted  with  the  &r 
and  science  of  music^  in  Italy.  All  the  great  masteri  of  hia  xjsi 
were  ambitioos  of  beooming  his  disciples,  and  proud  of  his  mpfira^ 
bation.'*  He  was  also  a  composer,  and  psoduced  much  music  foe  xbt 
Church,  which  was  formerly  held  in  esteem.  His  sixty  Caaona  in  "Jt 
unison,  for  twc^  three,  and  four  voioss,  are  atiU  known,  and  admAt. 
for  their  smoothnsss  and  grace.  But  the  reputation  of  Padre  Ujots. 
depends  on  his  Essay  on  Counterpoint,  published  in  2  volab  folkk,  c 
Bologna^  in  1774 ;  and  on  his  '  History  of  Musk^'  in  8  vcUs.  4to,  vt 
Isst  of  which  appeared  in  1781. 

Martini'a  Essay  (*8aggio  fondamsntale  prsctico  di  Copirappcnat 
sopra  il  Canto-Fermo ')  is  divided  into  two  parts.  In  the  fiotiii 
oompendium  of  the  rules  of  counterpoint^  explaining  elendy  and  vd. 
illustimting  the  laws  of  harmony.  This  is  foUowed  by  the  appliesus 
of  the  foregoing  to  'Canto-Fermo^'  and  succeeded  by  upwarde  of  sijsj 
compcsitioos  by  the  great  masters  of  the  ancient  Italian  schooL  Ibi 
second  psrt  is  wholly  devoted  to  fugue  and  catton»  and  is  eztrsoch 
recondite^  containing  howcTer  too  many  musloal  enignsaa  and  othc 
matters  whieh  hsppiiy  have  no  value  in  the  present  day ;  bat  ooBBpa- 
sation  is  msde^  for  what  now  can  only  be  considered  aa  labonoa 
trifling,  by  nearly  fifty  specimens  of  oomposition,  in  firom  two  ti 
eight  parts,  by  several  of  the  most  ^"^"g*****'^^  of  the  old  Ita^ 
masters. 

The  History  ('Storia  della  Musioa')  by  Martini  was  Intended  to  be 
most  vduminotts*  it  is  to  be  presumed,  for  the  third  volume  oolj 
reaches  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great.  What  is  completed  exhibife 
vast  erudition  and  rssesroh,  but  is  grievously  defective  in  plan ;  sad 
though  valuable  aa  a  work  of  refisrance,  will  now  be  read  chiefly  bj 
the  studious  professor  and  the  patisnt  antiquaiy,  who  may  dedn 
from  it  much  curious  and  useAil  informstifln.  The  mat^iriale  eollecteg 
by  the  author  for  his  purpose  were  of  surprisiDg  extent ;  the  number 
of  volumes  in  his  library  amounted,  we  are  tdd,  to  17,000,  of  whid 
300  were  manuscripts  of  great  rari^;  and  a  Isiige  part  of  all  this  k 
was  enabled  to  purchase  sod  obtain  through  the  generosit j  and  interssi 
of  Fsiinelli,  the  fismous  singer.    Martini  died  in  1784. 

MARTINI,  GIUSEPPE  dAN,  a  oompossr  of  distingoiahed  nusu. 
and  a  nwst  celebrated  perfonner  on  the  oboe,  aa  instrument  which  W 
may  be  ssid  to  have  civilised,  was  a  native  of  Milan,  and  aitived  s 
England  in  1728.  He  was  soon  engaged  at  all  the  publio  and  private 
concerts^  and  in  1740  was  taken  into  the  service  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  received  the  appointment  of  music-master  to  the  prinoessei 
His  Twelve  Sonatas  for  two  vioUns  and  violoncello  were  long  in  tk 
highest  favour  with  the  pnhUo;  but  his  bsst  work  is  hia  ConoertM 
for  a  full  band,  which  display  great  invention,  veiy  elegant  taste,  sad 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  his  arl    He  died  in  1750. 

MARTINI,  YINCENZO,  conmionly  known  as  Martini  of  Msdria, 
was  bom  at  Valencia  in  Spain  in  1754.  He  was  Maestro  di  Oapells  ta 
the  Prince  of  Asturiss  in  1765,  and  has  always  been  thoi^ht  one  of 
the  most  sgreeable  composers  of  Italian  operas.  Among  hia  wotb 
are  '  L' Arbore  di  Diana,'  brought  out  at  Vienna  in  1787,  and '  La  Cos 
Rare,'  produced  about  the  ssme  time,  both  of  which  have  been  everj- 
where  popular,  particularly  the  latter,  which  is  well  known  on  oar 
English  as  well  as  on  the  Italian  stages,  Stephen  Storsoe  having  intro- 
duced most  of  it  in  Cobb's  opers,  the  'Siege  of  Belgrade.'  Ue  died 
at  St  Petersburg  in  1810. 

MARTINO,  SIMOKE  DL    [Mnaa,  Smoirfl.] 

«MARTIUS,  CARL  FRIEDRICH  PHILIP  VON,  a  distinguubel 
German  botamst»  was  bom  in  1794  at  Erlangen,  where  his  £sther  was 
Hofispotheker.  He  received  his  early  education  at  the  Gynmaainm  of  hb 
native  town,  and  studied  medicine  in  the  university,  where  he  took 
his  degree  <^  MD.  He  early  evinced  a  taste  for  botany,  and  in  1807 
publuihed  the '  Flora  Cryptogamia  ErlangenrisL'  This  book  omitaiDdii 
an  account  of  all  the  flowerless  plants  of  the  neighbourhood  of 
Erlangen,  and  was  iliustrated  with  six  platss,  four  of  which  wen 
devoted  to  drawings  of  aU  the  known  species  of  Jmigermtmnia  is 
Germany. 

In  1817  Von  Martins  aeeompanied  Spix  in  an  expedition  sent  out 
by  the  Austrisn  and  Bavarian  governments  to  the  Braiils.  In  three 
years  the  travellers  visited  the  breadth  and  length  of  this  vast  tsiri- 
tory,  and  Martins  returned  with  an  herbarium  of  7500  species  of 
plants,  and  a  mind  deeply  impressed  with  the  grandeur  and  beauty 
of  the  scenes  amid  which  he  had  travelled.  His  personal  adventures 
were  published  in  a  work  entitled  'Reise  naoh  BraiiUeii,'  which  was 
published  at  Munich  in  1824  in  three  volumesi  This  work  Is  not  cuily 
gracefully  written,  but  is  rich  in  obsMvaticms  on  the  geographical 
distribution  of  plants^  the  ethnology,  statistics,  and  geography  of  the 
Brasils,  and  has  placed  Von  Martius  as  a  traveller  eeeond  to  no  one 
but  the  great  Alexander  von  Humboldtb 

Amongst  the  plants  that  most  arrested  the  attention  of  Von  Karttos 
was  the  noble  fiunily  of  Palms,  and  to  this  family  he  has  given  the 
largest  shsrs  of  his  attention,  and  published  on  them  one  of  the  most 
magniflcent  monographs  that  has  ever  been  devoted  to  a  group  of 
plantSb  This  work  which  he  wss  several  years  in  publiahing  wss 
entitled  'Genera  et  species  F^mamm,'  and  contahis  nearlj  200 
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lufltratiooB  in  folio  of  thd  tribe  of  palms.  It  also  inclades  a  separate 
art  on  the  stnioture  of  the  palm  tribe  by  Hugo  von  Mohl.  This 
rork  IB  not  a  mere  dry  description  of  the  genera  and  species  of  palms, 
ut  is  accompanied  by  descriptions  of  the  districts  in  which  they 
row,  and  the  plants  and  scenery  with  which  they  are  associated. 

Von  Martins  has  not  however  neglected  the  mass  of  other  plants  he 
9und  in  the  Brazils.  The  palms  were  the  central  group  around 
rhich.  he  has  described  the  vegetation  which  accompanies  them  in 
ature.  Assisted  by  other  botanists  he  has  published  in  three  volumes 
olio,  with  800  engravings,  the  new  genera  and  species  of  plants  col- 
scted  in  his  Brazilian  travels.  These  appeared  from  1823  to  1829 
.nder  the  title  of '  Nova  Genera  et  Species  Plantarum/  &c.  Another 
rork  of  smaller  size  entitled  'Flora  Brasiliensisy'  and  containing 
iescriptions  of  all  the  plants  collected  in  his  travels  in  Brazil,  was 
ommenced  in  1829.  These  works  have  established  for  Von  Martius 
be  highest  reputation  as  a  descriptive  and  systematic  botanist.  In 
he  course  of  his  observations  on  plants  he  was  led  to  regard  the  fmit 
.3  the  organ  of  most  importance  in  the  plant,  and  proposed  to  classify 
he  vegetable  kingdom  according  to  its  variations  in  stmotursb  He 
>ubli8hed  his  views  in  1835  in  a  work  entitled  'Conspectus  Regni 
Tegetabilis  secundum  characteres  morpbologicos  prsasertim  carpicos/ 
tc.  Although  it  contains  a  great  amount  of  valuable  observation  on 
he  structure  of  plants,  the  system  has  never  been  adopted.  It  is  in 
'act  too  artificial. 

On  his  return  from  the  Brazils  he  was  appointed  ProfesBor  of  Botany 
it  Munich,  and  Director  of  the  Botanic  Oturden.  His  lectures  are  dear 
izpositions  of  the  state  of  botanical  science,  and  delivered  in  a  very 
ittractive  manner.  He  has  published  many  papers  on  the  physiology 
>f  plants,  but  some  of  these  are  very  speculative.  In  one  of  Us  works 
le  advocates  the  doctrine  that  plants  are  possessed  of  a  eonsdousness 
ndependent  of  their  structure,  and  that  with  animals  they  have  pro- 
bably, although  a  lower,  a  similar  existence,  independent  of  their 
corporeal  structure.  Von  Martius  is  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  and 
Ltionsean  Sodeties  of  London,  and  of  many  other  learned  bodies 
}n  the  continent  of  Europe. 

]^URTOS,  IVAN  PETROVICH,  director  of  the  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts,  St,  Petersburg,  born  about  1755,  was  not  only  the  most 
sminent  f^culptor  that  Russia  has  yet  produced,  but  one  who  would 
lave  ranked  high  in  almost  any  age  or  country.  The  number  of  his 
(vorks  is  very  considerable,  and  among  the  more  important  are  the 
following  pubHc  monuments: — the  bronze  colossal  group  of  the 
patriot  Minin  and  Pozharsky,  at  Moscow ;  the  monument  to  the  Em- 
peror Alexander,  at  Taganrog ;  the  statue  of  the  Duke  of  Richelieu, 
at  Odessa ;  Potemkin's  monument,  at  Cherson ;  and  that  erected  in 
honour  of  Lomonosov,  at  ArkhangeL  Martos  has  been  styled  the 
Caoova  of  Russia;  and  while  some  have  admitted  that  his  works  are 
inferior  to  those  of  the  great  Italian  artist  in  point  of  refined  eleganoe 
and  high  finish,  they  assert  them  to  be  free  from  that  mannerism  and 
over-studied  gracefulness  which  were  Canova's  defects.  Their  charac- 
teristics are  nobleness  of  conception,  truth  of  expression,  and  freedom 
without  negligence,  of  execution.  His  skill  in  the  draping  of  his 
figures  has  been  much  praised ;  he  had  a  particular  talent  for  bas^ 
relief  subjects.  One  of  the  most  admired  of  these  is  that  which 
adorns  the  monument  of  the  grand-ddchess  Helena  Paulovna,  and 
which  represents  Hymen  extinguishing  a  torch.  Martos  died  April 
17th,  1835. 

MARTYN,  HENRY,  known  as  the  '  Missionary,'  was  bom  in  1781. 
The  short  life  of  this  amiable  and  zealous  man  may  thus  in  brief  be 
delineated.  His  birth  was  obscure.  He  was  the  son  of  a  person  who 
had  been  a  labourer  in  the  mines  at  Qwennap  in  Cornwall,  but  who 
was  probably  a  person  of  talent  and  virtue,  as  ne  raised  himself  to  the 
situation  of  clerk  to  a  merchant  at  Truro,  in  which  town  Henry  Martyn 
was  bom.  He  had  his  education  in  the  grammar-school  of  Truro,  and 
having  acquired  a  considerable  share  of  grammar  learning,  he  tried 
for  a  scholarship  in  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford ;  but  failing  in 
this,  he  in  1797  entered  St  John's  College,  Cambridge.  Here  he 
pursued  his  studies  with  such  energy,  that  in  1801  he  came  out  senior 
wrangler.  During  this  period  also  his  mind  became  directed  with 
more  than  common  earnestness  to  the  truths  of  revelation.  The  death 
of  his  father  is  thought  to  have  a£fected  him  at  this  period  of  his  life 
BO  deef)ly  as  to  have  had  no  small  share  in  turning  his  thoughts  into 
the  channel  in  which  from  this  time  they  continued  to  flow ;  and  not 
less  the  intimacy  which  he  had  formed  with  the  Rev.  Charles  Simeon, 
the  celebrated  evangelical  preacher  in  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
He  was  chosen  Fellow  of  St  John*s  in  March  1802 ;  but  out  of  zeal  in 
the  cause  of  religion,  he  finally  determined  to  devote  himself  to  the 
work  in  which  many  of  his  countrymen  had  by  that  time  begun  to 
engage  themselves,  of  propagating  Christianity  in  nations  whidi  had 
not  received  it  There  had  been,  it  h  true,  a  Society  in  England 
associated  for  the  purpose  of  propsgating  the  Qospel  in  foreign  parts; 
but  a  new  impuhe  and  a  new  energy  were  given  to  such  operations  by 
the  establishment  of  missionary  societies,  supported  by  the  Methodisti^ 
the  Independent  Dissenters,  and  by  the  Evangelical  party  in  the 
Church.  Mr.  Martyn  ofiered  himself  to  the  African  and  Eastern 
Missionary  Society  as  a  person  willing  to  undertake  the  duties  of  a 
missionary  in  the  East,  and  finally  embarked  for  India  in  1805. 

It  now  became  necessary  that  he  should  make  himself  master  of  the 
anguages  of  the  countries  which  he  was  about  to  visit;  and  with  what  | 
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SQOoesi  he  studied  them  is  evidenced  by  the  fiiot  that  he  had  the 
superintendence  of  the  translations  of  the  New  Testament  made  under 
the  instruotions  of  the  Missionary  Society,  both  into  Persian  and 
Hindustanee.  He  made  also  some  progress  in  an  Arabic  translation. 
In  his  capadty  of  missionary  he  traversed  large  tracts  both  of  India 
and  Persia.  After  above  five  years*  labour  in  these  countries  his 
health  began  to  decline,  and  it  soon  became  manifest  that  he  would  see 
his  native  shores  no  more.  He  did  however  make  the  attempt  to 
return;  but  his  strength  wholly  failing  him,  he  was  obliged  to  halt  at 
Tokaty  in  Asia  Minor,  about  250  miles  from  Constantinople,  where  in 
a  few  days  he  died,  October  16,  1812.  The  regrets  in  Enghmd  which 
thu  event  occasioned  were  great.  Much  was  expected  from  him,  and 
much  would  probably  have  been  done  by  him  m  the  oause  to  which 
he  had  devoted  himselfl  As  it  was,  he  brought  not  a  few  both  Hindoos 
and  Mohammedans  to  mako  profession  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  he 
caused  the  Scriptures  to  be  extensively  dispersed  among  a  people  who 
had  not  previously  known  them. 

An  interesthig  aoeount  of  his  life,  compiled  from  various  journals 
left  by  him,  was  published  by  the  Rev.  John  Saigent,  1819. 

MARVELL,  ANDREW,  was  bom  on  the  15th  of  November  1620 
at  Kingston-upon-Hull,  where  his  father  was  master  of  the  grammar- 
school  and  lecturer  of  Trinity  church.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  was 
sent  to  Trinity  CoU^,  Cambridge.  All  that  is  known  of  Marvell's 
oarser  through  the  university  is  what  may  be  gathered,  and  that  is 
not  much  certainly,  from  the  following  entry  in  the  Condodon  Book 
of  his  coU^,  under  date  September  24th,  1641 :— "It  is  agreed  by 
the  master  and  eight  seniors  that  Mr.  Carter,  Dominus  Wakefield, 
Dominus  Marvel],  Dominus  Waterhouse,  and  Dominus  Mays,  in  regard 
that  some  of  them  are  reported  to  be  married,  and  the  others  looks 
not  after  their  dayes  nor  acts,  shall  receave  no  more  benefitt  of  the 
college,  and  diall  be  out  of  their  places,  unless  they  show  just  oause 
to  the  college  for  the  contrary  in  three  months." 

For  the  ten  following  years  there  is  little  information  respecting 
Marvell,  though  some  notion  of  his  occupations  during  that  time 
may  be  gathered  from  the  following  passage  of  a  letter  from  Milton  to 
Bradshawe,  dated  February  21, 1652 :— "He  (Marvdl)  hath  spent  four 
years  abroad  in  Holland,  France,  Italy,  and  Spain,  to  very  good  pur- 
pose, as  I  believe^  and  the  gaining  of  those  four  languages ;  besides  he 
IS  a  scholar,  and  well  read  in  the  Latin  and  Qreck  authors,  and  no 
doubt  of  an  approved  conversation,  for  he  comes  now  lately  out  of  the 
house  of  the  Lord  Fairfax,  who  was  general,  where  he  was  intrusted  to 
give  some  instructions  in  the  languages  to  the  lady  his  daughter." 

In  1660  Andrew  Marvell  commenced  his  parliamentary  career.  We 
may  judge  of  the  manner  in  which  he  acted  in  that  course  from  an 
aneodote  which  has  been  often  rdated,  varying  somewhat  as  to  details, 
though  the  same  in  the  main  circumstances.  The  following  veruon 
of  it  is  extracted  from  a  pamphlet  printed  in  Ireland  about  1754  : — 
"  The  borough  of  Hull,}  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  chose  Andrew 
Marvell,  a  young  gentleman  of  little  or  no  fortune,  and  maintained 
him  in  London  for  the  service  of  the  public  His  understanding, 
integrity,  and  spirit  were  dreadful  to  the  then  infamous  administration. 
Persnaded  that  he  would  be  theirs  for  properly  a^ing,  they  sent  his 
old  schoolfellow,  the  Lord-Treasurer  Danby,  to  renew  acquaintanoe 
with  him  in  his  garret  At  parting  the  lord-treasurer,  out  of  pure 
afifection,  slipped  into  his  hand  an  order  upon  the  treasury  for  1000/., 
and  then  went  to  his  chariot  Marvell,  looking  at  the  paper,  calls  after 
the  treasurer, '  My  lord,  I  request  another  moment.'  They  went  up 
again  to  the  garret^  and  Jack,  the  servant  boy,  was  called.  *  Jack, 
child,  what  had  I  for  dinner  yesterday  f '  '  Don't  you  remember,  sir  ? 
You  had  the  little  dioulder  of  mutton  that  you  ordered  me  to  bring 
from  a  woman  in  the  market*    '  Very  right,  child.    What  have  I  for 


your  piece  of  paper.  I  want  it  not  I  know  the  sort  of  kindness  you 
intended.  I  live  here  to  serve  my  constituents :  the  ministry  may 
seek  men  for  their  purpose ;  I  am  not  one.'  **  This  story  may  serve 
to  show  the  current  notion  of  hia  incorruptibility,  and  it  may  have 
had  some  foundation  in  fact,  but  it  has  plainly  too  melodramatic  an 
air  to  be  strictly  accurate :  it  seems  however,  from  the  numerous 
pictures  which  have  been  painted  of  it^  to  have  caught  the  fancy  of 
many  of  our  younger  painters. 

Marvell  was  twice  dected  member  for  Hull  in  1660.  In  April  1661 
he  thus  writes  to  his  constituents :~"  I  perceive  you  have  again  (as  if 
it  were  grown  a  thing  of  course)  made  choice  of  me,  now  the  third 
time,  to  serve  you  in  parliament ;  which  as  I  cannot  attribute  to  any- 
thing but  your  constancy,  so  Qod  willing,  as  in  gratitude  obliged,  with 
no  less  constancy  and  vigour  I  shall  continue  to  executo  your  com- 
mands and  study  your  service."  Marvell  really  had  cause  to  be  grateful 
^for  their  constancy.  They  were  undeviating  in  their  support  of  a  man 
who  had  neither  wealth,  nor  power,  nor  rank,  nor  even  brilliant  repu- 
tation to  strike  the  vulgar  eye  and  dazzle  the  vulgar  imagination ;  and 
who  had  in  fact  nothing  to  recommend  him  but  his  unostentatious 
adherence  to  what  he  considered  to  be  the  line  of  his  duty.  Through- 
out the  whole  of  Marvell's  parliamentary  career  the  electors  are  no 
less  deserving  of  praise  than  the  elected.  In  the  first  parliament  in 
which  MarveU  served,  he  and  his  colleague,  Mr.  Ramsden,  tised  to 
write  jointly;  but  afterwards  Colonel  Qilley  wss  dected  in  the  room 
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of  Mr.  Bamaden,  and  then,  in  ooniaquence  of  lome  mianndentanding  ] 
between  him  and  Manrell,  the  Utter  wrote  tingly  to  hia  oonstitaenta. 
A  gap  ocoors  in  Harvell'e  eorrespondenoe  alter  Jane  1661.  He  appean 
to  have  been  In  Holland  for  a  oonalderable  timei  Lord  BeUadSi  then 
high-eteward  of  HuU,  haviag  requeated  the  corporation  to  proceed  to 
the  election  of  a  new  member,  they  wrote  to  Marvell,  who  immediately 
returned  to  England  and  resumed  hia  aeat  in  the  houaOi 

About  three  months  after  hia  return,  Marvell  again  left  England  as 
aecretary  to  Lord  Carliale,  who  waa  appointed  ambaaaador-eztraordinary 
to  Russia,  Sweden,  and  Denmark.  Mitfvell'B  acoeptanoe  of  thia  appoint- 
ment seems  a  little  at  varianoe  with  hia  aUeged  invariable  refusal  to 
accept  any  mark  of  royal  favour.  He  waa  absent  on  thia  embas^ 
nearly  two  years. 

Marvell's  various  publications  were  mostly  of  a  temporary  interest. 
Mr.  Dove  gives  the  followinff  account  of  the  dose  of  his  career : — 
"Marvell  had  now  rendered  himself  so  obnoxious  to  the  usual  friends 
of  a  corrupt  oourt^  and  to  the  heir  presumptive,  James,  duke  of  York, 
that  he  was  beaet  on  all  sides  by  powerful  enemies,  who  even  pro- 
ceeded so  far  as  to  menace  his  lifa  Henoe  he  was  obliged  to  use 
great  caution,  to  appear  seldom  in  public,  and  frequentlv  to  conceal 
the  place  of  his  abode ;  but  all  his  care  proved  ineffectual  to  preserve 
him  from  their  vengeance,  for  he  died  on  the  16th  of  August  167^ 
aged  fifty-eight  years,  not  without  strong  Buapidons  (as  his  constitu- 
tion was  entire  and  vigorous)  of  having  su£rared  under  the  effect  of 
poiBon."  ('Life  of  Andrew  Marvell,*  p.  65,  London,  1832.)  It  is 
however  only  fair  to  say  that  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  just 
grounds  for  this  suspicion. 

MarveH's  powers  as  a  poet  were  not  sufficient  to  ensure  him  lasthig 
fame.  Few  or  none  of  his  poetical  compositions,  any  more  than  his 
prose,  obtained  a  lasting  popularity.  Many  of  his  verses,  partioularlv 
the  satirical,  are  defaced  by  the  coarseness  of  his  time,  from  whiw 
his  contemporary,  Milton,  is  so  remarkably  free.  Others  display  a 
degree  of  feeling  and  a  perception  of  the  beauties  of  nature,  expressed 
with  a  harmony  of  versification  and  felicity  of  language  which  not 
unfrequentlv  recall  the  'L' Allegro'  and  'll  Penseroso'  of  Milton. 
Upon  the  whole  Andrew  Marvell's  claim  to  be  honourably  remembered 
is  founded  rather  on  his  moral  than  his  intellectual  qualities.  His 
intellectual  merits  are  those  of  a  wit  and  satirist;  and  though  in 
these  departments  considerably  above  mediocrij^,  and  even  famous 
in  his  day,  he  could  scarcely  have  hoped  for  a  different  fate  from  that 
of  other  wits  and  satirists  who  are  now  forgotten.  Bot  the  degree 
in  which  Andrew  Marvell  possessed  that  very  rare  Quality,  political 
integrity,  gives  him  a  claim  to  the  remembrance  of  afber-ages,  still 
greater  than  is  doe  to  him  as  the  friend  and  associate  of  Milton. 

(Marvell's  Works,  by  Captain  Edward  Thompson,  with  his  L^ft, 
London,  1776/^  

BIART  L,  Queen  of  England,  was  the  daughter  of  Henxy  YIIL, 
by  his  first  wife  Catherine  of  Aragoui  and  was  bom  at  Greenwich,  on 
the  18th  (Burnet  says  19th)  of  February  1516.  She  was  the  only  one 
of  several  children  borne  by  her  mother  thkt  lived;  and  on  this 
account,  according  to  Burnet,  and  because  her  father  waa  then  "out 
of  hopes  ,of  more  children,"  he  in  1518  "declared  his  daughter 
Princess  of  Wales,  and  sent  her  to  Ludlow  to  hold  her  court  were, 
and  projected  divers  matches  for  her."  It  was  first  settled  that  she 
should  be  married  to  the  dauphin  by  a  treaty  with  Uie  King  of 
France,  dated  9th  of  November  1518,  which  however  was  soon  titer 
broken.  Then  it  was  arranged,  22nd  of  June  1522,  that  her  hand 
should  be  given  to  the  emperor  Charles  V.  On  Charles  declinuig  to 
fulfil  this  bargain,  some  overtures  of  a  Scottish  marriage  followed  in 
September  1524.  Finally,  in  April  1527,  it  was  agKcd  that  the 
princess  should  be  given  in  marriage  either  to  the  F^ch  king 
Frands,  or  to  his  second  son,  the  Duke  of  Orleans;  but  before  it 
was  determined  whether  she  should  be  married  to  the  father  or  the 
son,  the  affair  of  her  mother^s  divorce,  implying  her  own  iU^timaqy, 
came  to  be  agitated,  and  stopped  all  match-malung  for  some  years. 

Mary  was  brought  up  from  her  infancy  in  a  strong  attachment  to 
the  ancient  religion,  under  the  care  of  her  mother,  and  Margaret, 
countess  of  SalU  bury,  the  effect  of  whose  instructions  was  not  impured 
by  the  subsequent  leesons  of  the  learned  Ludovieus  Vives,  who, 
though  somewhat  inclined  to  the  reformed  opinions,  was  appointed 
by  Henr^  to  be  her  Latin  tutor.  After  her  mother's  divorce,  Mary 
was  deprived  of  her  title  of  Princess  of  Walen^  which  was  transferred 
to  the  Princess  Elizabeth  soon  after  she  came  into  the  world;  and 
during  all  the  time  that  Anne  Boleyn  lived,  Mazy,  who  clung  to  her 
mother's  cause  and  her  own,  remained  in  a  state  of  estrangement  from 
her  father.  In^  the  meantime,  according  to  Lord  Herbert,  negoda- 
tions  for  disposing  of  her  in  marriage  were  twice  entered  into  by  her 
near  relation  the  emperor,  without  her  father's  consent  having  been 
asked ;  in  1583  he  offered  her  to  James  Y.  of  Scotland,  and  in  1535 
to  her  old  suitor  the  dauphin.  But  immediately  after  the  execution 
of  Queen  Anne  in  1536,  a  reconcilement  took  place  between  Henry 
and  his  eldest  daughter,  who  waa  now  prevaued  upon  to  make  a 
formal  acknowledgment  both  of  Henry's  ecclesiastical  supremacy — 
utterly  refusing  "  the  Bishop  of  Rome's  pretended  authority,  power, 
and  jurisdiction  within  tins  realm  heretofore  usurped  " — and  of  the 
nullity  of  the  marriage  of  her  father  and  mother,  which  she  dedazed 
was  »'by  God's  law  and  man's  law  incestuous  and  unlawful"  (See 
the  *  Confession  of  me^  the  Lady  Mary,'  as  printed  by  Burnet,  'Hist 
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Ref.,'  from  the  orighud,  **  all  written' with  her  own  hand."*)     B 
new  act  of  succession  however,  passed  this  year,  ahe  was  aga: 
wen  as  her  sister  Elisabeth,  declared  Ul^timata,  and'    for 
excluded  teom  claiming  the  inheritance  of  the  orown  as  the  k 
lawful  hdr  by  Uneal  descent    While  she  was  thus  drsomatas 
"  excluded,"  as  Lord  Herbert  expresses  it,  "  by  act  of  parliament 
all  clahn  to  the  succession  except  such  as  the  king  shall  gire 
by  the  powers  reserved  to  him  of  nominating  hii  own  sueoeaaor 
fiidlure  of  the  issue  of  Queen  Jane,  or  of  any  other  queen  wfac 
might  siterwards  marry,  she  was  in  1538  offered  to  Don  Louia^ 
of  Portugal,  and  the  next  year  to  'V^lliam,  son  of  the  Duke  of  C 
Meanwhile  oontinuing  to  yield  an  outward  conformity  to  a 
father^s  capricious  movements  in  the  matter  of  religion,  she 
succeeded  m  regaining  his  favour,  that  in  the  new  aet  of  aucot 
passed  in  1544,  the  imieritance  to  the  crown  was  expressly  seen, 
her  next  after  her  brother  Edward  and  his  heirs,  and  any  ism. 
king  mi^t  have  by  his  then  wife  CSatherine  Pkrr. 

Mary's  oomplianoe  with  the  innovations  in  religion  in  her  £s 
time  had  been  dictated  merely  by  fear  or  self-interest;  and  when, 
the  aocession  of  her  brother,  his  ministers  proceeded  to  plaof         ] 
whole  doctrine,  as  well  as  diioipline,  of  the  national  churoh  u] 
new  foundation,  she  openly  refused  to  go  along  with  them ;  nor 
all  their  persuasions  and  threats^  aidedf  by  those  of  her  brothei 
self^  move  her  from  her  ground.    Full  details  of  the  various  att 
that  were  made  to  prevail  upon  her  may  be  found  in  Bt 
'  History,'  and  in  King  Edward^i  *  Journal.*    Mention  is  made 
latter,  under  date  of  April  1549,  of  a  demand  for  the  hand 
Lady  Maiy  by  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  who  was  informed  ^ 

council  that  ''there  was  talk  for  her  marrian  with  the  in  «^ 

Portugal,  which  being  determined,  he  ahonld  nave  answer.**  a.. 
the  same  time  it  is  noted  that  "  whereas  the  emperor's  ambassade^ 
desired  leave,  by  letters  patent^  that  my  Lady  Mary  might  haTv 
mass,  it  was  denied  him.'  On  the  18th  of  March  of  the  following 
year,  the  king  writes :  "  The  Lady  Mary,  my  sister,  came  to  me  at 
Westminster,  where,  after  salutations,  she  was  called,  with  my  council, 
into  a  chamber ;  where  was  declared  how  long  I  had  suffered  her 
mass,  in  hope  of  her  reconciliation,  and  how  now  being  no  hope, 
which  I  perceived  by  her  letters,  except  I  saw  some  short  amendment 
I  oould  not  bear  it  She  answered,  that  her  soul  was  Gfod's^  and  her 
faith  she  would  not  chsnge,  nor  dissemble  her  opinion  with  oontrary 
doings.  It  was  said,  I  constrained  not  her  faith,  but  wished  her  not 
as  a  king  to  rule^  but  as  a  subject  to  obey;  and  that  her  example 
might  breed  too  much  inoonvemenoe."  In  fiust  throughout  this  reign 
the  Princess  Mary  was  the  centre  of  the  intrigues  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  party,  and  the  hope  of  her  succession  weir  main  strength 
and  support  In  the  summer  of  this  same  year  a  project  was  eotend 
into  by  her  friends  at  home  and  abroad  for  removing  her  from 
England,  where  her  fidth  at  least,  if  not  her  pereon,  was  probably 
supposed  to  be  in  some  danger.  On  the  29th  of  August,  her  brother 
writes :  "  Certain  pinnaces  were  prepared  to  see  that  there  should  be 
no  conveyance  over  sea  of  the  Lady  Mary  seoretly  done.  Also 
appointed  that  the  lord  chancellor,  lord  ohamberiatn,  the  vice- 
chamberlain,  and  the  secretary  Petre  should  see  by  all  means  thef 
oould  whether  she  used  the  mass;  and  if  she  did,  that  the  laws  i^ould 
be  executed  on  her  chaplains*" 

Mary's  firm  adherence  to  the  Roman  fidth  finally  induced  Edward, 
under  the  interested  advice  of  hii  minister  Northumberland,  to 
attempt  at  the  dose  of  his  life  to  exclude  her  from  the  suooession, 
and  to  make  over  the  crown  by  will  to  the  Lady  Jane  Grey,  an  aet 
which  was  certainly  without  any  shadow  of  l^gal  mroe.  [Edward  YL] 
Although  Lady  Jane  however  was  actually  proclaimed,  scarody-  any 
reaifitance  was  made  to  the  accession  of  Mary,  the  oommenoement  of 
whose  reign  accordingly  is  dated  from  the  6th  of  July  155S,  the  day 
of  her  brother's  death.    [Gbxt,  Laot  Jakx.] 

Mary  was  scarcely  seated  on  the  throne  when  she  proceeded  to 
re-establish  the  andent  religion.  In  the  course  of  tne  month  of 
August,  Bonner,  Qardiner,  and  three  other  bidiops,  who  had  been 
deposed  for  nonconformity  in  the  late  reign,  were  restored  to  their 
sees,  and  the  mass  began  again  to  be  celebrated  in  many  dinrchea 
In  the  following  month  Archbishop  Cranmer  and  Bishop  Latimer 
were  committed  to  the  Tower;  and  in  November  Uie  parliament 
passed  an  act  repealing  all  the  acts,  nine  in  number,  relating  to 
religion,  that  had  been  passed  in  the  late  reign,  and  replacing  the 
churoh  in  the  same  position  in  which  it  had  stood  at  the  death  of 
Henry  YIII.  These  measures,  and  the  other  indications  given  by 
the  court  of  a  determination  to  be  completely  reconciled  with  Rome, 
were  followed  by  the  insurrection,  commonly  known  as  that  of  Sir 
Thomas  Wyatt^  its  principal  leader,  which  broke  out  in  the  end  of 
January  1564,  but  was  in  a  few  days  elfectually  put  down ;  its  eup- 
pression  being  signalised  by  the  executions  of  the  unfortunate  Lady 
Jane  Grey  and  her  husband  the  Lord  Guildford  Dudley,  of  her  father 
the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  and  finally,  of  Wyatt  himsell 

On  the  25th  of  July,  Mary  was  married  in  the  cathedral  church  of 
Winchester  to  the  Prhice  of  Spain,  afterwards  Philip  11^  the  son  of 
the  emperor  Charles  Y. ;  and  the  reunion  with  Rome  was  speedily 
completed  by  a  parliament  which  assembled  in  the  beginning  of 
November,  and  wnich  passed  acts  repealing  the  attainder  of  Cardinal 
Pole,  who  immediatdy  after  arrived  in  England  with  the  dignify  of 
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>apal  legate^  rettoring  the  author!^  of  ihe  pope,  repealing  all  laws 

lade  againet  the  lee  of  Rome  sinoe  the  20th  of  Henry  VIII.,  revivhig 

ie  ancient  statutes  against  heresy,  and  in  short  re-establishing  the 

hole  national  system  of  religioas  polioy  as  it  had  exirted  previous  to 

e  first  innovations  made  by  Henry  VIIL    By  one  of  the  acts  of  this 

aaion  of  parliament  also  Philip  was  authorised  to  take  the  title  of 

ing  of  England  during  the  queen's  life.    All  these  acts  appear  to 

.▼a  been  psased  with  soaroely  any  debate  or  opposition  in  either 

use,  except  occasionally  upon  mere  points  of  detul  and  form. 

The  remainder  of  the  history  of  the  reign  of  Mary  is  occupied 

'.efly  with  the  sanguinary  persecutions    of  the  adherents  to  the 

Drmed  doctrines.    The  l^testant  writers  reckon  that  about  two 

idred  and  eighty  victims  perished  at  the  stake,  from  the  4th  of 

ruary  1555,  on  which  day  John  Rogers  was  burnt  at  Smithfield, 

le  10th  of  November  1558,  when  the  last  <auto-da-f6'  of  the  reign 

place  by  the  execution  in,  the  same  manner  of  three  men  and  two 

en  at  Colchester.    Dr.  Lingard  admits  that  after  expunging  from 

^rotestant  lists  *'  the  names  of  all  who  were  condemned  as  felons 

iitors,  or  who  died  peaceably  in   their  beds,  or  who  survived  the 

:ation  of  their  martyrdom,  or  who  would  for  their  heterodoxy 

been  sent  to  the  stake  by  the  reformed  prelates  themselves,  had 

been  in  possession  of  the  power,"  and  making  every  other  possible 

moe,  it  will  still  be  found  "  that  in  the  space  of  four  years  almost 

lundred  persons  perished  in  the  flames  for  religious  opinion." 

g  the  most  distinguished  sufferers  were  Hooper  bishop  of  Gloa« 

Ferrar  of  St.  David's,  Latimer  of  Worcester,  Ridley  of  London, 

ranmer,  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Gkrdiner,  bishop  of  WincheS' 

d  lord  chancellor,  was  Mary's  chiei  miuster  till  his  death  in 

^. ember  1555,  after  which  the  direction  of  affairs  fell  mostly  into 

the  hands  of  Cardinal  Pole,  who  after  Cranmer's  deposition  was  made 

archbiahop  of  Canterburv ;  but  the  notorious  Bonner,  Ridley'ssuooessor 

in  the  see  of  London,  has  the  credit  of  haviz^  been  the  principal 

instigator  of  these  atrocities,  which,  it  may  be  remarked,  so  tue  from 

oontributing  to  put  down  the  reformed  doctrines,  appear  to  have  had 

a  g^reater  effect  in  disgusting  the  nation  with  the  restored  church  than 

all  other  causes  together.     At  the  same  time  that  the  new  opinions  in 

religion  were  thus  attempted  to  be  extinguished  by  comndtting  the 

bodies  of  those  who  believed  in  them  to  the  flames,  the  queen  gave  a 

further  proof  of  the  ardour  of  her  own  fiuth  by  restoring  to  the  church 

the  tenths  and  flrst-fhuts,  with  all  the  rectorie^  glebe-lands,  and  tithes 

that  had  been  annexed  to  the  crovm  in  the  times  of  her  fkther  and 

brother.    She  also  re-estabhshed  several  of  the  old  religious  houses, 

and  endowed  them  as  liberally  as  her  means  enabled  her. 

Tired  both  of  the  country  and  of  his  wife,  Philip  left  Enghmd,  in 
the  beginning  of  September  1555,  and  continued  absent  for  about  a 
year  and  a  halt  The  bond  however  by  which  this  maniage 
attached  the  English  court  to  Spain  and  the  Empire  remained  the 
same  as  ever;  and  when,  after  a  short  cessation  of  hosttlities^  war 
recommenced  in  the  spring  of  1557  between  Spain  and  France,  Mary 
was  prevailed  upon  to  join  theformer  against  the  latter  power.  The  prin- 
cipal consequence  of  this  step,  in  so  far  as  this  countiy  was  concerned, 
was  the  loss  of  the  only  remaining  English  eontinentu  possession,  the 
town  and  territory  of  Calais,  whi^  surrendered  to  the  Duke  of  Quise^ 
in  January  1558,  after  a  siege  of  a  few  days.  This  events  which  was 
regarded  as  a  national  disgrace  worse  than  any  mere  loss,  excited  the 
bitterest  feeUngs  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  polioy  of  the  court;  and 
Mary  herself  is  said  never  to  have  recover^  from  the  blow.  Some 
ineffectual  efforts  were  made  to  i^taliate  upon  France  by  foroe  of  arms ; 
but  at  last  negoctationa  for  a  peace  between  the  three  beUigerent  powers 
were  opened  at  Cambray,  in  the  midst  of  which  Queen  Msiy  died, 
worn  out  with  bodily  and  mental  suffering,  on  the  17th  of  November 
1558,  in  the  forty-third  year  of  her  age  and  the  sixth  of  her  reign. 
She  is  affirmed  to  have  said  on  her  deathbed,  that  if  her  breast  should 
be  opened  after  her  decease,  Calais  would  be  found  to  be  written  on 
her  heart  Muy  left  no  issue,  and  was  succeeded  on  the  throne  by  her 
half-siiter  Elizabeth.  [Euzabbth.] 
MARY,  wars  of  William  IIL  [William  m.] 
MART  STUART,  Queen  of  Scotland,  was  bora  on  the  7th  of 
December  1542.  She  was  the  third  child  of  king  James  V.  of  Soot- 
land,  by  his  wife  Mazy  of  Lorraine,  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Qxum, 
who  had  previously  borae  her  husband  two  sons,  both  of  whom  died 
in  infancy.  A  report  prevailed  that  Mary  too  was  not  likely  to  live ; 
but  being  unswaddled  by  her  nurse  at  the  desire  of  her  anxious  mother, 
in  presence  of  the  English  ambassador,  the  latter  wrote  to  hia  court 
that  she  was  as  goodly  a  child  as  he  had  seen  of  her  age.  At  the  time 
of  her  birth  her  father  lay  sick  in  the  palace  of  Falkland;  and  in  th^ 
course  of  a  few  days  after  he  expired,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty,  his 
death  being  hastened  by  distress  of  mind  occasioned  by  the  defeats 
which  his  nobles  had  sustained  at  Fala  and  Solway  Moss.  James  was 
naturally  a  person  of  considerable  eneigy  and  vigour  both  of  mind 
and  body,  but  previous  to  his  death  he  fell  into  a  state  of  hstlessness 
and  despondency,  and  after  Ms  decease  it  was  found  that  he  had  made 
no  provision  for  the  care  of  the  in&nt  princess,  or  for  the  admimstra- 
tion  of  the  government.  The  ambitious  Beatoun  seized  this  opportunity, 
and  producing  a  testament  which  he  pretended  was  tliat  of  the  late 
king,  immediatdy  assumed  the  office  end  title  of  regent  The  firaud 
was  soon  discovered ;  but  by  the  haste  and  imprudence  of  the  regent 
Axran  and  Henry  VIIL  of  England,  who  wished  a  marriage  agreed  to 


between  his  son  and  the  young  queen,  Beatoun  regained  his  influence 
in  the  oountiy ;  and  on  the  9th  of  September  154S,  Mary  was  crowned 
by  the^  ardhbuhop,  who  was  also  immediately  afterwards  appointed 
lord  high  ohancellor  of  the  kingdom.  He  had  even  the  addCress  to  win 
over  the  rsgent  Arran  to  his  views,  both  political  and  religious;  and 
thus  the  French  or  Roman  Catholic  party  obtained  the  ascendancy. 
The  first  two  years  of  Mary's  life  were  spent  at  Linlithgow,  in  the 
royal  palace  of  which  she  was  bom ;  she  was  then  removed  to  Staling 
Castle ;  and  when  the  disputes  of  parties  in  the  countiy  rendered  this 
a  somewhat  dangerous  residence,  she  was  carried  to  Inchmahome,  a 
sequestered  island  in  the  Lake  of  Monteith,  where  she  remained  about 
two  years.  In  the  meantime  a  treaty  of  marriage  had  been  concluded 
between  her  and  the  Dauphin  Francis ;  and  in  terms  of  the  treaty  it 
was  resolved  she  should  be  sent  into  France  to  be  educated  at  the 
French  oourt,  until  the  nuptials  could  be  solemnised.  Accordingly  in 
the  fifth  year  of  her  age  she  was  taken  to  Dumbarton,  where  she  was 
put  on  board  the  French  fleet ;  and  setting  sail  towards  the  end  of 
July  1548,  she  was,  alter  a  tempestuous  voyage,  landed  on  the  14th 
of  August  at  Brest,  whence  she  proceeded  by  easy  stages  to  the  palace 
at  St.  Qermaine-en-Laye. 

Soon  after  her  arrival  at  her  destination  Mary  was  placed  with  the 
French  king's  own  daughters  in  one  of  the  first  convents  of  the  king- 
dom, where  she  made  rapid  progress  in  the  acquisition  of  the  literature 
and  aecomplishments  of  the  agOp  l&e  did  not  however  remain  long 
in  this  situation,  being  soon  carried  to  the  court,  which,  as  Robertson 
observes,  was  one  of  vie  politest  but  most  oorrupt  in  Europe.  Here 
Mary  became  the  envy  of  her  sex,  surpassiog  the  most  accomplished 
in  the  elegance  and  fluency  of  her  language,  the  grace  and  liveliness  of 
her  movements,  and  the  charm  of  her  whole  manner  and  behaviour. 
The  youthfiil  Francis,  to  whom  die  was  betrothed,  and  was  soon  to  be 
united  in  wedlock,  was  about  her  own  age,  and  they  had  been  play- 
mates team  early  years :  there  appears  also  to  have  grown  up  a  mutual 
affection  between  them ;  but  the  dauphin  had  little  of  her  vivacity, 
and  was  altogether  oonaiderably  her  inferior  both  in  mental  endow- 
ments and  personal  appearance.  The  marriage,  which  took  place  on 
the  24th  of  April  1558,  was  celebrated  vrith  great  pomp,  the  vaulted 
roof  of  the  cathedral  ringing  with  the  shouts  snd  congratulaUons  of 
the  assembled  multitude. 

The  solemnities  being  over,  the  married  pair  retired  to  one  of  their 
princely  retreats  for  the  summer ;  but  that  season  was  hardly  gone 
when,  a  vacancy  having  occurred  on  the  throne  of  England  by  the 
death  of  Queen  Mary,  claims  were  put  forth  on  behalf  of  the  queen  of 
Scots  through  her  snmdmother,  who  was  eldest  daughter  of  King 
Henry  YIL  of  En^and;  and  notwithstandmg  that  Elisabeth  had 
ascended  the  throne,  and  was,  like  her  sister  Miuy  (both  daughters  of 
King  Heniy  VIIL),  queen  both  *  de  heto '  and  by  the  declaration  of 
the  parliament  of  England,  yet  this  claim  for  the  Scottish  princess 
was  made  and  continued  to  be  urged  with  great  pertinacity  by  her 
ambitious  ondes  the  princes  of  Lorxaina  On  every  occasion  on  which 
the  dauphin  and  dauphiness  appeared  in  publio^  they  were  ostenta- 
tiously greeted  ss  the  king  and  queen  of  ^igland;  the  English  arms 
were  engraved  upon  their  plate,  embroidered  on  their  banners,  and 
{Minted  on  their  furniture;  and  Mary's  own  favourite  device  at  the 
time  wa%  the  two  crowns  of  France  and  Scotland,  with  the  motto 
'Aliamque  moratur,'  meaning  that  of  En^^d.  Henri  IL  died  in 
July  1659,  and  in  September  of  the  same  year  fVancis  was  solemnly 
crowned  at  Rheims.  Mary  was  now  at  the  height  of  her  splendour;  it 
was  doomed  however  to  be  only  of  short  continuance.  Li  June  1560 
her  mother  died ;  and  in  December  of  the  same  year,  her  husband, 
who  had  been  wasting  away  for  some  months,  expired.  By  this  latter 
events  Catherine  de'  Medid  rose  again  into  power  in  the  French  courts 
and  Mary,  who  did  not  relish  bdog  second  where  she  had  been  the 
first,  immediately  determined  on  quitting  France  and  returning  to  her 
native  countiy.  The  queen  of  England  however  interposed;  and  as 
Mary  would  not  abandon  all  daim  to  the  English  throne^  refused  to 
grant  her  a  free  passsge.  Mary  notwithstanding  resolved  to  go,  and 
at  length,  after  repeated  delays,  still  lingering  on  the  soil  where 
fortune  had  smiled  upon  her,  she  reached  CalaisL  Here  she  bade  adieu 
to  her  attendant  and  sailed  for  Scotland ;  but  as  long  as  the  French 
ooast  remained  in  view,  she  continued  involuntarily  to  exclaim,  "  Fare- 
well, Fhmce  I  Farewell,  bdoved  country  ! "  She  hmded  at  Leith  on 
the  10th  of  August  1561,  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  her  age,  and  after 
an  absence  from  Scotland  of  nearly  thirteen  years.  She  was  now,  in 
the  language  of  Robertson,  "a  stranger  to  her  subjects,  without 
experience^  without  allies,  and  almost  without  a  friend." 

A  great  change  had  taken  place  in  Scotland  since  Iklary  was  last  in 
the  country.  The  Roman  Catholic  religion  was  then  supreme ;  and 
under  the  direction  of  Cardinal  Beatoun  the  Romish  dergy  displayed 
a  fierceness  of  intoleranoe  which  seemed  to  aim  at  nothmg  short  of 
the  utter  extirpation  of  every  seed  of  dissent  and  reform.  The  same 
causes  however  which  gave  strength  to  the  ecclesiastics  gave  strength 
also,  though  more  dowly,  to  the  great  body  of  the  people ;  and  at 
length,  after  the  repeated  losses  of  Flodden  and  Fala,  and  1^1  way  Moss 
and  Pinkey, — which,  by  the  fall  of  nearly  the  whole  lay  nobility  and 
leading  men  of  the  kingdom,  brought  aU  classes  within  the  influence 
of  public  events, — the  energi^  physical  and  mental,  of  the  entire 
nation  were  drawn  out,  and  under  the  gpiidance  of  the  reformer  Knox 
expended  thamsdves  with  the  fury  of  awakened  indignation  upon  the 
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whole  fabric  of  the  andent  religion.  The  work  of.deetruction  was 
JQBt  completed,  and  the  Presbyterian  government  cBtabliehed  on  the 
rains  of  the  Roman  Catholic^  when  Ma^  returned  to  her  native  land. 
She  knew  little  of  all  this,  and  had  been  taughb  in  France  to  abhor 
Protestant  opinions :  her  habits  and  sentiments  were  therefore  utterly 
at  variance  with  those  of  her  subjects ;  and,  nurtured  in  the  lap  of 
ease>  she  was  wholly  unprepared  for  Uie  shook  which  was  inevitably 
to  result  from  her  being  thrown  among  them. 

Accordingly  the  very  first  Sunday  after  her  arrival  she  commanded 
a  solemn  mass  to  be  celebrated  in  the  chapel  of  the  palace;  and,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  an  uproar  ensued,  the  servants  of  the 
chapel  were  insulted  and  abused,  and  had  not  some  of  the  lay  nobility 
of  the  Protestant  party  interposed,  the  riot  might  have  become  genenX 
The  next  Sunday  Knox  preached  a  violent  sermon  against  idolatry, 
and  in  his  discourse  he  took  occasion  to  say  that  a  single  mass  was,  in 
his  estimation,  more  to  be  feared  than  ten  thousand  armed  men.  Upon 
thiS)  Mary  sent  for  the  reformer,  desiring  to  have  an  interview  with  him. 
The  interview  took  place,  as  well  as  one  or  two  subsequent  ones  from 
a  Hke  cause;  but  the  only  result  was  to  exhibit  the  parties  more 
plainly  at  variance  with  each  other.  In  one  of  these  fruitless  con- 
ferences the  young  queen  was  bathed  in  tears  before  his  stem  rebukes; 
Her  youth  however,  her  beauty  and  accomplishments,  and  her  afiBsk 
bility,  interested  many  in  her  favour;  and  as  she  had  from  the  first 
continued  the  government  in  the  hands  of  the  Protestants,  the  general 
peace  of  the  country  remained  unbroken. 

A  remarkable  proof  of  the  popular  fliivour  with  which  the  young 
queen  was  regarded,  appeared  in  the  circumstances  attending  her 
marriage  with  Damley.  Various  proposals  had  been  made  to  her 
from  different  quartera;  but  at  length  she  gave  up  all  thoughts  of  a 
foreign  alliance,  and  her  afiections  became  fixed  on  her  cousin  Henry 
Stuart,  lord  Damley,  the  youthful  heir  of  the  noble  house  of  Lennox, 
to  whom  she  was  united  on  Sunday,  the  29th  of  July  1565,  the  ceremony 
of  marriage  being  performed  in  the  chapel  of  Holyrood-house,  aoooxding 
to  the  rites  of  the  Bomish  church.  Whetiier  the  queen  had  any  right 
to  choose  a  husband  without  consent  of  parliament^  was  in  that  age, 
as  Robertson  observes,  a  matter  of  some  dispute;  but  that  she  had  no 
right  to  confer  upon  him,  by  her  private  authority,  the  title  and  dignity 
of  king,  or  by  a  simple  proclamation  invest  him  with  the  character  of 
a  sovereign,  was  beyond  all  doubt :  yet  so  entirely  did  she  possess  the 
favourable  regard  of  the  nation,  that  notwithstanding  the  olunottrs  of 
the  malcontents,  her  conduct  in  this  respect  produced  no  symptom 
of  general  dissatisfaction.  The  queen's  mairiaAe  waa  however  paridoa- 
larly  obnoxious  to  Queen  Elisabeth,  whose  jeaLus  eye  had  never  been 
withdrawn  firom  her  rival  Knox  also  did  not  look  favourably  on  it 
Nevertheless  the  current  of  popular  opinion  ran  decidedly  in  Mary's 
favour,  and  it  was  even  remarked  that  the  prosperous  situation  of  her 
afiairs  began  to  work  some  change  in  favour  of  her  religion. 

This  popularity  however  was  the  result  of  adventitious  droum- 
stances  only.  There  existed  no  real  sympathy  of  opinion  between 
Mary  and  the  great  body  of  her  people ;  and  whatever  led  to  the 
manifestation  of  her  religious  sentiments  dissolved  in  the  same 
degree  the  fascination  which  her  youth  and  accomplishments  had 
created.  It  is  in  this  way  we  may  account  for  the  assistance  given 
to  Damley  in  the  assassination  of  Rizalo^aa  attendant  on  Mary,  who 
seems  to  have  come  in  place  of  Chatelard.  The  latter  was  a  French 
poet  who  sailed  in  Mary  s  retinue  when  she  came  over  from  the  Con- 
tinent; and  having  guped  the  queen's  attention  by  his  poetical 
effusions,  he  proceeded,  in  the  indulgence  of  a  foolish  attachment  for 
her,  to  a  boldness  and  audacity  of  behaviour  which  demanded  at  last 
the  interposition  of  the  law,  and  he  was  condemned  and  executed. 
Bizzio,  a  Piedmontese  by  birth,  came  to  Edinburgh  in  the  train  of 
the  ambassador  from  Savoy,  a  year  or  so  before  Chatelard's  execution. 
He  WIS  skilled  in  music,  had  a  polished  and  ready  wit>  and  like 
Ghatehurd,  wrote  with  ease  in  French  and  Italian.  His  first  employ- 
ment at  court  was  in  his  character  of  a  musician;  but  Maiy  soon 
advanced  him  to  be  her  French  secretary;  and  in  this  situation  he 
waa  conceived  to  possess  an  influence  over  the  queen  which  was  equally 
hateful  to  Damley  and  the  Reformers,  though  on  very  different 
grounds.  Both  therefore  concurred  in  the  destruction  of  the  ob- 
noxious favourite,  and  he  was  assassinated  accordingly.  Damley 
afterwards  disclaimed  all  oonoem  in  the  conspiracy ;  but  it  was  plain 
Uie  queen  did  not  believe  and  would  not  forgive  him;  and  having 
but  few  qualities  to  secure  her  regard,  her  growing  contempt  of  him 
terminated  m  disgust  In  the  mean  time  the  weUknown-  Earl  of 
Both  well  was  rapidly  advancbg  in  the  queen's  favour,  and  at  length 
m  open  defiance  of  all  decency,  no  business  was  concluded,  no  grace 
bestowed,  without  Ms  assent  and  participation.  Meanwhile  also  Maiy 
bore  a  son  to  Damley;  and  after  great  preparations  for  the  event,  the 
baptism  of  the  young  prince  was  performed  according  to  the  rites  of 
the  Romish  Church.  Damley  himself  was  soon  after  seized  with  the 
amaU-pox,  or  some  dangerous  distemper,  the  nature  and  cause  of 
wbjch  are  not  very  clear.  He  was  at  Glasgow  when  he  was  taken 
lU,  having  retired  thither  to  his  father  somewhat  hastily  and  unex- 
pectedly Mary  was  not  with  him,  nor  did  she  vi«it  him  for  a 
fortnight  After  a  short  stay  they  retumed  to  Edinbureh  together, 
when  Dwnley  was  lodged,  not  in  the  palace  of  Holyrood,  as  heretofore, 
but  m  the  house  of  the  Kirk  of  Field,  a  mansion  standing  by  itaelf  in 
an  open  and  solitary  part  of  the  town.    Ten  days  after,  the  hooso  was 


blown  up  by  gunpowder,  and  Damley  and  his  servanto  buried  in  the 
ruins.  That  Ma^  knew  of  the  intended  murder  is  not  certain,  and 
different  views  of  the  droumstences  have  been  taken  by  difierent 
historians.  The  author  of  the  horrid  deed  was  Bothwcil,  aad  the 
public  voice  was  unanimous  in  his  reprobation.  Bothwell  was  brought 
before  the  privy-council  for  the  crime ;  but  the  shortness  of  the  notice 
prevented  Lennox,  Ms  accuser,  from  appearing.  The  trial  neverthe- 
less  proceeded,  or  rather  the  verdict  and  sentence ;  for,  without  a 
single  witness  being  examined,  Bothwell  was  acquitted.  Afta 
this  mockery  of  a  trial  he  was  not  only  continued  in  all  hii 
influence  and  employments,  but  he  actually  attained  the  great  end 
which  he  had  in  view  by  the  perpetration  of  the  foul  act  This  was 
no  other  than  to  marry  the  queen'  herself  which  he  did  in  three 
months  after  his  murder  of  her  husband ;  having  in  the  interval  met 
Uie  queen,  and  carried  her  off  a  prisoner  to  Us  castle  of  Donbary  axui 
also  raised  a  process  of  divorce  sgainst  the  Lady  Bothwell,  his  wife, 
on  the  ground  of  consanguinity,  and  got  a  decree  in  the  cause  joss 
nine  days  before  the  marriage.  Before  the  marriage,  also,  Maiy 
created  Bothwell  duke  of  Orkney;  and  the  marriage  itself  waa 
solemnised  at  Holyrood-honse  by  Adam  Bothwell,  bishop  of  Orkney, 
according  to  the  forms  both  of  the  Romish  and  Ptoteatant  religiona 
[Bothwell]. 

Public  indignation  could  no  longer  be  restrained.  The  nobles  rose 
against  Bothwell  and  Mary,  who  fled  before  an  armed  and  indigna&t 
people  from  fortress  to  fortress.  At  length,  after  they  had  colieeted 
some  followers,  a  pitched  battle  near  Oarberry  Hill  was  about  to 
ensue,  iwhen  Mary  abandoned  Bothwell,  and  threw  herself  on  the 
meroy  of  her  subjects.  They  conducted  her  first  to  Edinburgh,  and 
thence  to  the  castle  of  Lochleven,  where,  as  she  still  persisted  to 
rsgard  Bothwell  as  her  husbsod,  it  was  determined  she  should  at 
once  abdicate  in  favour  of  the  prince  her  son  James.  Instrumente 
of  abdication  to  that  effect  were  accordingly  prepared,  and  she  waa  at 
last  constrained  to  affix  her  signature  to  them ;  upon  which  the  prince 
was  solemnly  crowned  at  Stirling,  29th  of  July  1667,  when  little  more 
than  a  year  old.  Mary  continued  a  prisoner  at  Lochleven ;  but  by 
the  aid  of  friends,  in  less  than  twelvemonths  she  effected  her  escape, 
and  coUeoted  a  considerable  army.  The  battle  of  Lsngside  ensued, 
where  she  was  completely  routed;  upon  which  she  fied  towardi 
Qalloway,  and  thenoe  paswed  into  Engluid.  Elisabeth  refused  her  an 
audience^  but  declared  her  readiness  to  act  as  umpure  between  her  snd 
her  subjeote.  Msty  would  not  yield  to  this,  or  oonsent  to  be  regarded 
in  any  other  light  than  as  queen  of  SootlamL  The  consequence  wa% 
that  Elizabeth  continaed  to  detain  Mary  as  a  captive  till  the  end  of  the 
year  1586 — a  period  of  about  nineteen  years — when  she  was  accused 
of  being  accessary  to  Babington's  conspiracy  sgainst  the  queen  of 
England.  To  try  this  accusation  a  commission  was  appointed  by 
EUsabeth,  but  Mary  at  first  refused  in  a  very  decided  manner  to 
acknowledge  ito  jurisdiction.  Deluded  however  by  the  pretext  that 
she  would  thus  vindicate  her  character,  Mary  consented  to  be  tried 
The  commission  accordingly  proceeded :  Mary  was  condemned,  and, 
on  Wednesday  the  8th  of  February  1687,  beheaded  at  Fothenngaj 
castle,  in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  her  age.  She  died  proSesaing  the 
religion  in  which  she  had  been  brought  up,  and  to  her  adhoenoe  to 
which  almost  as  much  as  to  her  own  misconduct  many  of  her  voiaenm 
may  be  traced. 

^  In  the  interval  between  her  trial  and  execution  James  made  con- 
siderable efforts  to  save  the  life  of  his  mother,  though  it  is  ssid  that 
his  ambassador  to  the  English  court  was  among  the  most  urgimt 
instigators  of  her  execution ;  and  after  her  death  James  gave  uttecuioe 
to  some  loud  denunciations  of  what  he  termed  the  insult  that  had 
been  offered  to  him,  bat  he  was  easily  pacified,  and  the  amity  preTiooalj 
existing  between  the  English  and  {Scottish  courts  remained  unbrokes. 
[Elizabeth;  James  L] 

MART,  DUCHESS  OF  WCRTEMBEBa,  or  the  Princess  Marie 
d'0rl4ans,  wss  bom  in  April  1813,  during  the  exile  of  her  father 
Louis-Philippe,  then  Due  d'Orl^ans,  and  residing  at  Palermo  with  his 
wife  Amelia,  second  daughter  of  ELing  Ferdinand  of  Naples.  The 
Prinoeas  Itfarie  spent  much  of  her  childhood  at  Twickenham,  near 
London;  her  youth  was  passed  under  the  care  of  her  mother  at 
Neuilly,  until  her  father  was  raised  in  1880  to  the  dignity  of  King  of 
the  French.  From  her  childhood  a  devoted  love  for  art  had  beu 
a  distinctive  feature  of  her  character,  and  as  soon  as  i^e  was  at  an  age 
to  benefit  by  the  instruction  of  masters,  Louis-Philippe  commanded 
some  of  the  most  skilful  arUste  in  their  several  styles  to  attend  upon 
her.^  Ary  Scheffer  was  her  master  in  design  and  painting,  Pierre  Jean 
David  instructed  her  in  modelling  and  in  sculpture^  and  Mr.  Kenton 
Fielding  teught  her  Urawing  in  water-colours.  She  was  married  to  the 
Duke  of  Wiirtemberg  in  1837,  snd  she  died  at  Pisa  in  January  1839, 
in  oonsequence  of  injuries  suffered  from  the  conflagration  of  her  palace 
at  Stuttgardt 

She  is  said  to  have  left  numerous  designs,  and  to  have  executed 
many  beautiful  drawings.  Some  of  her  works  in  sculpture  acquired 
for  her  a  European  reputation ;  among  these  her  marble  statue  o* 
Joan  of  Arc  is  the  most  popular.  Joan  is  standing  with  her  eyes 
fixed  upon  the  ground  iu  deep  meditation,  her  arms  are  crossed  upon 
her  breast,  and  in  her  right  hand  she  grasps  her  sword ;  her  costume 
is  that  of  a  female  and  a  knight  combined.  The  original  statue  is  of 
the  siae  of  lifc^  but  it  has  been  copied  in  msfly  materials  and  io  many 
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vlxM,  She  exeeated  also  an  equefitrian  atatae  of  Joan  of  Ara  There 
is  alao  a  small  model  by  her  of  the  *  Death  of  the  Chevalier  Bayard ; ' 
and  in  a  chapel  at  Foutainehlean  there  are  some  windows  painted 
after  her  designs. 

MASA'CCIO,  called  MASO  DA  SAN  GIOVANNI,  one  of  the 
earliest  painters  of  the  Florentine  school,  was  bom  at  San  Qiovanni 
in  Vald'Amo,  about  1401.  He  was  a  disciple  of  Masolino  da  Pani- 
cale,  to  whom  he  proved  as  much  superior  as  his  master  was  to 
all  his  contemporariea.  He  had  great  readiness  of  invention,  with 
unusual  troth  and  elegance  of  design.  He  made  nature  his  constant 
study ;  and  he  gave  in  his  works  examples  of  that  beauty  which  arises 
from  a  judicious  and  pleasing  choice  of  attitudes,  accompanied  with 
spirit,  boldness,  and  reliei  He  was  the  first  who  studied  to  give  more 
dignity  to  his  draperies,  by  designing  them  with  greater  breadth  and 
fuhiess,  and  omitting  the  miiltitude  of  small  folds.  He  was  also  the 
first  who  endeavoured  to  adapt  the  colour  of  his  draperies  to  the  tints 
of  his  carnations,  so  that  they  might  harmonise  with  each  other. 

He  was  remarkably  well  skilled  in  perspective^  which  he  was  taught 
by  P.  BrunelleschL  His  works  procured  him  great  reputation,  but 
excited  the  envy  of  his  competitors.  He  died  in  1428,  not  without 
strong  suspicions  of  having  been  poisonedi  Fuseli  says  of  him — 
**  Mautcclo  was  a  genius,  snd  the  hisad  of  an  epoch  in  the  art.  He 
may  be  considered  as  the  precorsor  of  KaffiMUe,  who  imitated  his 
principles,  and  sometimes  tnmscribed  his  figures.  He  had  seen  what 
oould  be  seen  of  the  antique  in  his  time  at  Rome,  but  his  most  perfect 
works  are  the  frescoes  of  8,  Pietro  del  Carmine  at  Florence,  where 
vigour  of  conception,  truth  and  vivacity  of  expression,  correctness^  of 
design,  and  breadtii  of  manner  are  supported  b;^  truth  and  surprising 
harmony  of  colour."    His  portrait,  by  hhneelf ,  is  in  the  National  Gallery. 

MASANIELLO.    [Anisllo,  Tomhaso.] 

MASCAGNI,  PAUL,  was  bom  in  1752.  He  studied  medicine  in 
the  University  of  Siens,  and  in  1774  sacceeded  his  master,  Tabarani, 
in  the  professorship  of  anatomy  in  that  institution.  He  is  chiefly 
celebrated  for  his  admirable  work  on  the  absorbent  system,  and  the 
beauty  of  his  anatomical  preparations,  of  which  the  greater  part  are 
preserved  in  the  Anatomical  MuMum  of  Florence.  An  outline  of  his 
great  work  was  published  in  1784  in  French,  under  the  title  '  Prodrome 
d'un  Ouvrage  sur  le  Syst^me  des  Yaitseaux  Lymphatiques,'  and  was 
sent  to  the  Academic  des  Sdenoes  in  competitiQin  for  a  prize  offered 
for  the  best  essay  on  the  subject.  In  1787  the  more  complete  work, 
'  Yasomm  Lymphatioorum  Corporis  Humani  Historiaet  Ichnographia,* ' 
was  published  ki  folio  at  Siena.  It  contains  27  lai|^e  plates,  finished 
and  in  outline,  of  the  lymphatics  in  different  parts  of  the  body, 
engraved  with  extreme  delicaoy  by  Gyro  SanotL  It  was  dedicated  to 
the  reigning  Duke  of  Tuscany,  under  whose  patronage  Mascagni  after- 
wards rapidly  advanced  in  reputation.  In  1800  he  left  the  University 
of  Siena  for  that  of  Pisa»  and  the  year  after  went  to  that  of  Florence. 
He  died  in  1816. 

After  his  death  two  large  works  were  published  from  his  papers — 
'Anatomia  per  uao  degli  Studiosi  di  Scultura  e  Pittura,'  Florence, 
1816;  and  'Prodrome  della  Grande  Anatomia,'  Florence,  1619,  by 
AntommarohL  Mascagni  also  published  woiks  of  some  celebrity  on 
the  lagunea  and  hot-springs  of  Tuscany,  and  on  the  cultivation  of  the 
potato  and  other  branches  of  agrioolture^  to  which  he  devoted  all  his 
leisure  time. 

MASCHSBCNI,  LORENZO,  an  Italian  mathematician,  was  bom 
at  Bergamo  in  1750.  His  studies  were  at  first  directed  to  the  lan- 
guages and  literature  of  Greece  tifid  Rome,  and  to  these  subjects 
he  applied  himself  with  unwearied  diligence.  At  eighteen  yean  of 
age  he  was  appointed  professor  of  humanity  in  the  university  of  his 
native  city,  and  he  attracted  some  notice  at  that  time  by  a  poetical 
dissertation  on  what  he  called  the  false  eloquence  of  the  pulpit  He 
afterwards  became  professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Pavia ; 
and,  having  taken  orders  in  the  churchy  he  acquired  the  title  of 
Abb& 

It  was  not  till  he  was  twenty-seven  years  of  age  that  he  began  the 
study  of  mathematios ;  but  he  rapidly  acquired  a  taste  for  the  sciences, 
which  induced  him  to  abandon  his  dassieal  pursuits,  and  so  great  was 
his  progress  in  this  branch  of  learning  that  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
geometry  in  the  college  Mariano  at  Bergamo.  When  the  Revolution 
u>ok  place  in  the  norUi  of  Italy,  on  the  invasion  of  the  country  by  the 
French;  Maseberoni  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  legislative  body  in 
the  Cisalpine  Republic ;  and  soon  afterwards  he  was  sent  to  Psris  to 
assist  in  the  formation  of  the  new  system  of  weights  and  measures. 
He  was  at  one  time  also  engaged  at  Bologna,  with  other  mathemati- 
cians, in  the  performance  of  experiments  with  a  view  of  proving  the 
rotation  of  the  earth  on  its  axis  by  the  place  at  which  a  body  struck 
the  ground  when  let  fall  from  the  upper  part  of  a  lofty  building. 

Masoheroni  pubUshed  in  quarto  a  work  entitled  '  Sulle  Curve  che 
aervono  a  delineare  le  Ore  ineguali  degli  Antichi  nelle  superficie  Plane,' 
Bei^gamo,  1784 ;  and  in  the  following  year,  at  the  same  place,  a  trae^ 
also  in  Italian,  on  the  Equilibrium  of  Vaults,  4ta  In  this  tract  the 
higher  branches  of  analysis  are  employed,  and  the  investigations  are 
extended  to  subjects  beyond  those  which  are  treated  in  the  works  of 
the  earlier  writers  on  the  applications  of  science  to  practical  engineer- 
ing. In  1795  he  publishMl  at  Milan,  in  8vo,  a  work  entitled  '  Geo- 
m«ttia  did  Compasso,'  in  which  are  ingenious  solutions  of  several 
'  pfopositloiis  by  means  of  a  pair  of  compasses  only ;  tJiat 


i%  by  the  interseotion  of  oiroular  aros,  without  the  assistance  of  a 
ruler.  Among  these  propositions  is  one  in  which  it  is  required  to 
find^  between  or  beyond  two  given  points,  and  in  the  direction  of  a 
straight  line  joiniog  them,  other  points  whose  distances  from  the 
former  are  in  any  assigned  proportions.  There  are  given  in  the  work 
methods  of  finding  points  in  lines  perpendicular  or  parallel  to,  or 
making  given  angles  with,  a  line  joiQing  two  points  whose  positions 
are  assigned ;  of  determining  a  mean  proportional  between,  and  third, 
fourth,  ftc,  proportionals  to  two  given  lines ;  and  of  inscribing  poly- 
gons in  circles.  There  are  also  approximative  solutions  of  problems, 
such  as  the  duplication  or  multiplication  of  a  cube^  and  the  tiiseotion 
of  an  angle,  which  require,  in  the  usual  method  of  operating,  applica- 
tions of  the  conic  sections  or  other  curves. 

Besides  the  mathematical  works  just  mentioned,  and  a  tract  containing 
notes  on  £uler*s  '  Institutiones  Calculi  Differentialis,'  Mascheroni  pub- 
lished some  verses  which  were  addressed  to  the  Countess  Grismondi , 
an  elegy  on  the  death  of  Borda,  and  a  poem  entitled  *  Invito  di  Dafni 
a  L<.  sbia,'  in  which  he  introduced  a  precise  description  of  the  objects 
contained  in  the  museums  of  natural  history  and  philosophy  at 
Pavia. 

He  died  in  July  1800,  in  consequence,  it  is  said,  of  too  dose 
application  to  his  scientific  studies,  leaving  several  manuscripts,  and 
among  them  one  on  '  Pyramidometry,'  a  subject  which  La  Grange  had 
previously  investigated,  but  whidi  Masoheroni  had  the  merit  of  placing 
in  a  new  light, 

MASCLEF,  FRANCIS,  was  bom  at  Amiens  in  the  year  1662.  He 
very  early  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  Oriental  languages,  in 
which  he  attained  an  extraordinary  degree  of  pruficienoy.  Having 
been  brought  up  to  the  Church,  he  became  first  a  curate  in  Uie  diocese 
of  Amiens,  and  afterwards  obtained  the  oonfidence  of  De  Bron,  bishop 
of  Amiens,  who  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  theolo;;ical  seminary  of 
the  district,  and  made  him  a  canon.  De  Brou  died  in  170*6,  and 
Masolef,  whose  opinions  on  the  Jansenist  controversy  were  not  in 
accordance  with  those  of  the  new  prelate  Sabbatier,  was  compelled  to 
resign  his  place  in  the  theological  seminary  and  to  retire  from  public 
life.  From  this  time  he  devoted  himself  to  study  with  such  close 
application,  as  to  bring  on  a  disease,  of  which  he  died,  on  the  24th  of 
November  1728,  at  the  age  of  sixty-six.  Though  austere  in  his  habits, 
he  was  amiable  and  pious. 

Masdef 's  chief  work  is  the  'Grammatioa  Hebraica,  k  panctis  aliieque 
inventis  Massorethicis  libera,'  in  which  he  embodied  an  elaborate 
aigument  against  the  use  of  the  vowel  points.  The  first  edition  wss 
published  in  1716,  and  sf^eedily  called  forth  a  defence  of  the  points 
from  the  Abb^  Guarin,  a  learned  Benedictine  monk.  In  the  year 
1781  a  second  edition  of  Masdef  s  work  was  published  at  Paris,  con- 
taining an  answer  to  Quatin's  objections^  with  the  addition  of  gram- 
mars of  the  Syriac,  Chaldee,  and  Samaritan  languages.  This  work 
still  ranks  as  the  best  Hebrew  grammar  without  points.  The  other 
works  of  Masdef  were,  '  Ecdesiastical  Conferences  of  the  Diocese  of 
Amiens;'  'Catechism  of  Amiens;'  and  in  manuscript,  'Courses  of 
Philosophy  and  Divinity.'  The  last-mentioned  work  was  not  priated, 
on  account  of  its  being  thought  to  contain  Jansenist  opinions. 

MASERES,  FRANCIS,  was  bom  in  London,  Deoember  15, 1781. 
His  father  was  a  physician,  descended  from  a  fiEiznily  which  was  driven 
out  of  France  by  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  He  was 
educated  at  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge,  and  took  the  degree  of  B.A.  in 
1752,  obtaining  the  higheat  place  both  in  classics  and  mathematiea. 
He  then  (having  first  obtained  a  fellowship  in  his  college)  removed  to 
the  Temple,  wss  in  due  time  called  to  the  bar,  and  went  the  western 
circuit  for  some  years  with  little  success.  He  was  then  appointed 
attorney-general  for  Canada,  in  which  province  he  remained  tiU  1773, 
distinguished  *'  by  his  loyalty  during  the  American  contest,  and  his 
seal  for  the  interests  of  the  province."  On  his  return  in  1778  he  was 
appointed  cursitor  baron  of  the  Exdiequer,  whidi  office  he  held  till 
his  death.  He  was  also  at  different  tiuMs  deputy  recorder  of  London 
and  senior  judge  of  the  shsri£b'  court.  He  died  May  19,  1824,  at 
Reigate,  in  the  ninety-third  year  of  his  age. 

Baron  Masdres  (as  he  was  commonly  oslled)  has  left  behind  him  a 
cdebrity  arising  partly  from  his  own  writings  and  partly  from  the 
mnxiifioenoe  with  which  he  devoted  a  part  of  his  income  to  reprinting 
such  works  as  he  thought  useful,  dther  in  illustration  of  mathematical 
history  or  of  that  of  his  own  country.  These  were  the  objects  of  hut 
private  studies;  aod  a  peculiarity  of  his  mathematical  views  which 
tinctured  the  whole  of  his  writings^  as  well  as  his  selection  of  works 
to  be  reprinted,  requires  some  explanation. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  art  of  algebra  grew  fiister  than  the  sdenco, 
and  that^  at  the  time  when  Masdres  began  his  studiss,  a  branch  of 
knowledge  which  is  essentially  distinct  &om  arithmetic^  or  rather  of 
which  arithmetic  is  one  particular  case,  had  been  pushed  beyond  the 
simple  sdence  of  numbers  in  its  methods,  reasonings,  and  resultfl^  while 
its  fundamental  definitions  were  allowed  to  be  expressed  in  arithmetical 
lauguage,  and  restricted  by  arithmetical  conceptions.  Tne  consequence 
was^  that  the  algebraiacal  books  were  anything  but  logical ;  and  while 
those  who  oould  make  for  themsdves  the  requisite  generalisation  at 
the  proper  time  were  more  likely  to  employ  themaelves  in  extending 
the  boundary  of  the  sdence  than  in  writing  elementary  works,  aU 
other  students  had  to  take  a  large  part  of  algebra  on  trust,  their  faith 
being  built  partly  on  authority,  partly  on  eoniiniially  sedng  TerifiaUe 
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trathB  prodooed  by  its  opemtloiUL  Mas^resi  when  a  joong  man, 
rejected  all  of  algebra  which  is  not  arithmetio,  as  being  what  he  ooiild 
not  comprehend  himadf,  though  he  admitted  that  others  might  do  sa 
In  hie  earliest  publication  but  one  ('  Diiaertation  on  the  Use  of  the 
Negative  Sign  in  Algebra,'  London,  1758),  which  is  in  fact  a  treatise 
on  the  elements  of  algebra,  after  rejecting  an  equation  in  which  negative 
quantities  occur,  he  adds : — *'  1  speak  according  to  the  foregoing  defi- 
nition, by  which  the  afflrmativeness  or  negativeneis  of  any  quantity 
implies  a  relation  to  another  quantity  of  the  tame  kind,  to  which  it  is 
added,  or  from  which  it  is  subtracted ;  for  it  may  perhaps  be  very 
dear  and  intelligible  to  those  who  have  formed  to  themselves  some 
other  idea  of  affirmative  and  negative  quantities  different  from  that 
above  defined." 

The  other  works  of  Mas&res  are — *  Elements  of  Plane  Trigonometry,' 
London,  1750 ;  *  Principles  of  the  Doctrine  of  Life  Annuities,'  London, 
1788;  Appendix  to  Frond's '  Principles  of  Algebra,'  1799;  tracts  on 
the '  Resolution  of  Equations,'  1800 ;  various  remarks  on  the  tracts 
published  in  the  '  Scriptores  Logarithmidy'  presently  to  be  noticed ; 
papers  in  the  'Philosophical  Transactions;'  and  political  writings,  a 
Ust  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  '  Gentleman's  Hagaaine '  for  June 
1824.  The  characteristic  of  all  these  writings  is  an  extreme  prolixity, 
occasioned  by  his  rejection  of  algebra,  and  the  consequent  multiplication 
of  particular  casea  In  his  '  Dinertation,'  ftc,  above  notioed,  tiie  four 
rules,  and  the  solution  of  equations  of  the  second  and  third  degree, 
occupy  300  quarto  pagea 

Of  the  reprints  which  Baron  Masdres  made  at  his  own  expense,  the 
most  important  is  the  'Scriptores  Logarithmid,'  a  collection,  in  six 
volumes  quarto,  published  in  various  years  from  1791  to  1807,  of 
writings  on  the  subject  of  logarithms.  Here  we  find  the  works  of 
Kepler,  Napier,  Snell,  kc,  interspersed  with  original  traots  on  kindred 
subjects.  The  republication  of  these  old  writings  has  put  them  in  the 
way  of  many  students  to  whom  they  would  otherwise  have  been  inac- 
cessible, and  has  thus  tended  to  promote  lustorioal  knowledge  and  to 
exdte  inquiry.  The  *  Scriptores  Optici,'  1823,  a  reprint  of  the  optical 
writings  of  James  Gregory,  Descartes,  Shooteo,  Huyghens,  Halley,  and 
Barrow,  has  a  merit  of  the  same  kind :  it  was  begun  at  an  earlier 
period,  but  having  been  delayed  by  circumstances,  was  completed 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Babbage.  Besides  these,  he  also 
reprinted  the  tract  of  James  Bernoulli  on '  Permutations  and  Com- 
binations,' and  discovered  and  printed  CoUon's  translation  of  Agned's 
'  Andytical  Institutions.'  He  also  reprinted  a  large  number  of  traots 
on  English  history.  The  expense  of  Hales's  Latin  treatise  on  'Fluxions,' 
1800,  was  defrayed  by  him ;  and  we  undelrstand  that  more  than  one 
other  author  was  indebted  to  him  for  assintftn<w  of  the  same  kind. 

(G€nUeman*»  Magazine,  June,  1824.) 

MASHAM,  ABIGAIL,  the  favourite  of  Queen  Anne,  noted  in  the 
history  of  the  time  for  her  political  intrigues,  was  the  daughter  of 
Francis  Hill,  a  Levant  merchant  of  London,  who  married  the  sister  of 
Mr.  Jennings,  the  father  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough.  Upon  the 
bankruptcy  of  her  &ther  she  became  the  attendant  of  a  baronet's 
lady,  whence  she  removed  into  the  service  of  her  relative,  then  Lady 
Churchill,  who  procured  her  the  place  of  wuting-mud  to  the  Princess 
Anne.  She  retained  her  dtuation  after  ^e  princess  ascended  the 
throne,  and  by  her  assiduity,  complaisanoe,  and  cunxidng,  acquired  a 
great  degree  of  influence  over  her.  The  high-church  principles  in 
which  she  had  been  educated  contributed  to  increase  her  credit  with 
the  queen,  who  was  secretly  attached  to  the  Tory  party,  though 
obliged,  in  the  beginning  of  her  reign,  to  favour  the  Whigs.  The 
marriage  of  Miss  Hill  with  Mr.  Masham  (son  of  Sir  Frauds  Masham 
of  Otes  in  Essex),  in  1707,  oocadoned  an  open  quarrel  with  the  Duchess 
of  Marlborough,  who  was  in  consequence  of  it  deprived  of  her  majesty's 
confidence.  Harley,  afterwards  earl  of  Oxford,  connected  himself  with 
the  new  favourite;  a  change  of  ministry  was  the  result  of  their 
intrigues,  and  in  1711  Mr.  Masham  was  raised  to  the  peerage.  He  and 
his  wife  appear  to  have  been  activdy  engaged  in  the  secret  proceedings 
of  the  Tories  in  favour  of  the  exiled  house  of  Stuart,  as  wdl  as  in 
every  low  scheme  for  advancing  their  own  pecuniary  interests.  Lady 
Masham  lived  a  long  time  in  retirement  after  the  death  of  the  queen, 
and  died  herMlf  at  an  advanced  age,  December  6,  1734. 

MASKELTNE,  NEYIL,  was  born  in  London,  October  6,  1782; 
was  educated  at  Westminster,  and  afterwards  at  Catherine  Hall  and 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in  which  univerdty  he  took  the  degroe  of 
EA.  with  distinction  in  1754.  In  1755  he  took  orders,  but  he  had 
previously  been  led  to  turn  his  attention  to  avtronomy  by  the  solar 
eclipse  ot  1748,  and  by  becoming  acquainted  with  Bradley,  whom  he 
assisted  in  the  formation  of  his  tables  of  refraction.  In  1761  he  went 
to  St.  Helena  to  observe  the  trandt  of  Venus,  and  to  detect^  if  posdble, 
the  parsllax  of  the  fixed  stars.  In  this  voysge,  and  in  one  undertaken 
toBarbadoesin  1764  to  try  the  merits  of  Harrison's  new  chronometers, 
he  acquired  that  knowledge  of  the  wants  of  nautical  astronomy  which 
afterwards  led  to  the  formation  of  the  '  Nauticd  Almanaa'  In  1765 
he  was  appointed  to  succeed  Mr.  BUas  as  astronomer-royal,  and  from 
this  time,  with  the  exception  of  his  voyage  to  Scotland  in  1772  to 
determine  the  mean  dendty  of  the  earth  by  observing  the  effect  of  the 
mountain  Schehallien  upon  the  plumb-line,  his  life  was  one  unvaried 
application  to  the  practical  improvement  of  astronomical  observation. 
He  died  February  9, 1811. 

DeUmbre  dates  tha  commenoement  of  modem  astronomicd  observa- 


tion, in  its  most  perfect  form,  trom  Msskelyne,  who  was  thft  first  whi» 
gave  what  is  now  called  a  standard  catalogue  (1790)  of  stars  ;  that  i^ 
a  number  of  stars  observed  with  such  frequency  and  aoouracy  tha: 
their  places  serve  as  standard  points  of  the  heavens.    The  '  Xaotsal 
Almanac'  was  first  suggested  by  him,  and  it  was  published  under  ha 
superintendence  from  its  first  publication  in  1767  to  the  end  of  bis  lif^ 
during  which  time  it  received  the  highest  encomiums  from  all  foreign 
authorities.    His  Schehallien  experiment  on  the  effect  of  *  moontai? 
mass  aa  the  plumb-line  was  of  oonsiderable  importanoe,  and  ita  aoooiac/ 
was  fully  verified  by  the  subsequent  experiments  of  Baron  Zach.    Hu 
observations  in   Qreenwich  Observatwy   were  confined   in   a  great 
degree  to  thirty-six  prindpal  stars,  and  to  ths  regular  obeerDation  of 
the  sun  and  moon.    The  latter,  and  the  exdusive  adoption  of  tbs 
prindpal  stars,  give  a  greater  valae  (other  things  being  equally  iawaar- 
able)  to  the  determinations  deduoed  from  hu  observationa  than  to 
those  obtained  from  Bradley's. 

Dr.  Maskelyne,  as  arbitn^  on  the  part  of  the  government  of  the 
merits  of  the  chronometers  which  ware  submitted  by  their  makers  ss 
competitors  for  the  prise,  had  more  than  one  pumio  aoousaiion  ni 
partiality  to  bear.  The  now  celebrated  Harrison  was  one  of  his 
oppugners,  snd  Mr.  Mudge,  jua,  on  the  part  of  his  father,  another. 
The  only  publication  (as  far  as  we  know)  which  he  ever  made  out  d 
his  official  capadty,  with  the  exception  of  papers  in  the  'Philooophieal 
TVansactions,'  was  a  reply  to  a  pamphlet  by  the  latter,  London,  179*1 
He  edited  Mayer's  lunar  tables,  and  was  the  means  of  S0002L  beia^ 
awarded  to  the  widow  of  the  author.    [^mMatxb,  Sdcoxx.] 

MASON,  WILLIAM,  was  bom  in  1725.  He  waa  the  eon  of  a 
dergymsn  at  Hull.  He  took  his  HA.  degree  at  Cambridge  in  17^5, 
after  which  he  removed  from  St.  John's  College  to  Pembroke,  of  whi^ 
college  he  was  dected  Fellow  in  1747.  Having  taken  orders,  he  wii 
presented  to  the  rectory  oi  Aston  in  Toriuhire,  and  became  ohaplsin 
to  the  king.  His  politioal  prindples  placed  him  in  strong  oppodtioa 
to  the  American  war,  and  he  was  a  member  of  the  Torkshire  aasonatioo 
for  obtaining  refona  of  parliament.  The  horrors  of  the  Frenoh  revo- 
lution however  are  said  to  have  caused  a  change  in  hia  opinions^  but 
as  he  was  growing  an  old  man  when  it  broke  out»  the  tinuditj  of  age 
probably  worked  as  strongly  as  the  rdgn  of  terror.  He  died  in  1797, 
sged  seventy-two,  having  been  for  years  precentor  and  canon-reddentiaiy 
of  York.  There  is  a  tablet  to  his  memory  in  Poets'  Comer,  Westminster 
Abbey. 

Mason's  poems  are  now  little  read.  Two  tragedies, '  Elfrida'  and 
'  Caraotaonsy'  a  descriptive  poem  caUsd '  The  English  Qarden,*  and 
some  odes,  are  his  prindpal  productions ;  bat  he  ii  now  perhaps  best 
remembered  as  Qray^s  biographer  snd  friend.  His  style  is  to  a  great 
extent  that  of  an  imitator  of  Gray,  and  not  being  so  perfect  an  artisl 
in  luigusge  as  his  master,  ha  has  bean  proportionally  less  saooessfuL 
In  ad(Ution  to  his  poetioal  reputation  he  possessed  oonsidershle  skill  i& 
pftint.ing  and  mudc,  and  in  the  latter  subject  entertained  oidniooa  not 
at  all  consonant  to  those  of  muddana  in  ganeraL  He  wished  to  reduce 
church  mudc  to  the  moat  dry  and  mechanical  atyle  posdble,  excludiT^ 
all  such  expresdon  as  should  depend  on  the  powers  and  taste  of  ths 
organist    (Mason's  *  Compendium  of  the  History  of  Church  Mudc') 

MASSfiNA,  ANDR&,  Prince  of  Essling,  Duke  of  BivoU,  and  Marshd 
of  France,  was  bom  at  Nice,  May  6, 1758.  ''Severd  of  the  Frsndi 
marshds^"  says  Disraeli,  "and  the  most  famous— Mass^na,  for  example 
— was  a  Hebrew ;  his  red  name  was  Manasseh."  (*  Coningaby,'  iL  203.) 
Left  an  orphan  at  an  early  age,  his  education  was  greatly  xieg^eoted. 
He  appears  to  have  apent  some  years  of  his  youth  at  sea  with  a  rdatiao 
who  was  captain  of  a  trading  vessel,  but  having  taken  a  dialike  to  a 
sea£sring  life,  he  abandoned  it,  and  in  1776  entered  the  army  as  a 
private  soldier  in  the  regiment  Boyd  Itdian,  in  which  one  of  his 
undes  was  a  captain.  After  a  diligent  discharge  of  his  duties  in  that 
regiment  for  fourteen  years  he  only  attained  the  rank  of  sergeant, 
wMch,  when  he  af terwuds  became  marshal,  he  declared  was  the  step 
in  his  military  career  which  had  cost  him  the  most  to  gain.  D»- 
couxaged  by  this  slow  promotion,  he  retired  to  his  native  dty,  where 
ha  made  an  advantageous  marriage.  Events  connected  with  the 
French  revolution  recalled  him  to  his  former  profesdon,  and  he  was 
appointed  by  the  suffrages  of  his  fellow-soldiers  to  the  rank  of  adjutant- 
major  of  the  battalion  raised  iu  the  department  of  the  Yar,  of  which 
regiment  he  subsequently  became  colonel  He  was  made  general  of 
br^ade  in  August  179S,  and  generd  of  dividon  a  few  months  later. 
In  the  Italian  campaigns  of  1794  and  1795  he  served  under  the  generds 
KeUerman  and  Soberer,  and  it  was  chiefly  owing  to  hia  akiU  aa  a 
tactician  that  the  victory  was  gained  in  the  defile  of  Saorgio  (August 
1794),  and  on  the  Col  de  San  Qiaoomo  in  1795.  Indeed  the  ^eat 
success  of  these  campaigns  has  generally  been  attributed  to  the  ability 
of  the  plans  which  the  iuflnence  of  his  tdents  caused  to  be  adopted. 
When  Bonaparte  sssumed  the  command  of  the  army  in  Itdy  he 
employed  Masa^na  activdy  on  all  occasions  of  importance,  the  brilli- 
ancy of  whose  military  conceptions  he  so  justly  appreciated  that  he 
sumamed  him  the  'fiavoured  child  of  victory.'  The  scenes  of  his 
prindpd  exploits  were — ^Montenotte  (9-llth  of  April,  1796),  Millesimo 
(14th  of  April),  Csstiglione  (29th  of  June— 5th  of  July),  ArcoU  (15- 
17th  of  November),  and  RivoU  (9th  of  January,  1797).  At  the  peace 
of  Campo  Formic,  October  17, 1797,  Mass^na  was  sent  to  France  to 
present  to  the  Directory  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  ptMice  by  the 
Emperor  of  Austria.    In  Februaiy  1798  ha  was  appointed  to  the 
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oomnumd  of  the  ansy  whiohi  tinder  Qeneral  Berthier,  was  oooupyliig 

Borne  and  the  Pftpal  Ststee.  Hie  wpointment  to  thii  office  wm  equally 

dialiked  both  by  the  French  Boldien  and  the  Inhabitants  of  the  aub- 

jected  oonntiy,  for  they  both  became  the  Tiotims  of  that  insatiable 

avarice  which  on  every  occasion  characterised  him.    The  multiplied 

complaints  whioh  his  dispoeition  gave  rise  to  at  last  obliged  him  to 

resign  his  command  and  to  return  to  Faria    He  there  published  a 

*  Mimoire'  in  justification  of  his  conduct^  notwithstanding  whioh  he 

was  left  without  employment  till  1799,  when  the  important  oommand 

of  the  armies  of  the  Danube  and  of  Switzerland  was  confided  to  him. 

In  the  direction  of  this  campaign  he  evinodd  a  miUtaty  talent  of  the 

highest  order.    The  memorable  battle  of  Zurich  (5th  and  6th  of  June, 

1799),  in  which  he  obtained  considerable  advtintages  over  the  Russian 

army  undor  Konakow,  saved  France  ttom  the  invasion  of  the  allied 

powers,  and  led  to  the  dissolution  of  the  coalition  which  had  been 

formed  between  the  Russians  and  Austrians. 

On  the  return  of  Bonaparte  from  Egypt,  Maastfna  was  employed  by 
him  to  defend  Qenoa,  wbich  was  at  U^t  time  invested  by  a  large 
Auatrian  army,  and  olosely  bloolcaded  by  the  English  fieet  under  Lord 
Keith.  He  arrived  there  on  the  18th  of  February  1800,  and  defended 
it  against  immensely  superior  forces,  and  amidst  tiie  horrors  of  fiimine^ 
till  the  3rd  of  June,  when,  unable  to  prevent  the  rising  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, he  waa  compelled  to  agree  to  an  honourable  capitulatioo.  Only 
eleven  days  after  this  oapitulaiion,  Bonaparte,  conqueror  at  Marengo, 
atipulated  the  evacuation  of  this  city,  whioh  was  again  re-entered  by 
the  French  under  General  Sachet,  on  the  24th  of  June,  1800. 

AEass^na's  name  does  not  appear  connected  with  any  event  of  import- 
ance till  Kay  1804,  when,  on  the  same  day  that  Napoleon  became 
emperor,  Mnwdna  was  created  a  marshal  of  Fhmoe.  In  1805  he  was 
again  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  army  in  Italy,  where  he  was 
opposed  to  the  Austrian  army  under  the  Archduke  Charles:  he  con- 
ducted this  campaign  with  varying  success,  but  he  was  at  last  enabled 
to  drive  back  the  Austrians  into  Germany,  and  to  effect  a  junction 
with  the  grand  army  of  Napoleon.  After  tiie  peace  of  Presburg  (20th 
of  December  1805),  Massdna  had  the  conmiand  of  the  army  which  was 
to  conduct  Joseph  Bonaparte  [BonafabtA,  Josxph]  to  Naples.  By  his 
success  over  the  insurgent  Oalabrians,  and  the  reduction  of  the  fortress 
of  Gseta  (18th  of  July  1806),  he  enabled  Joseph  to  take  possession  of 
his  new  kingdom.  In  1807  he  was  appointed  to  the  oommand  of  the 
right  whig  of  the  army  opposed  to  tiie  Russians  in  Poland,  and  his 
services  during  this  important  campaign  were  rewarded  by  the  title  of 
Duke  of  BivoU,  in  oommemoration  of  the  skill  and  bravery  which  he 
had  displayed  in  that  celebrated  battle  (1797) :  a  large  sum  of  money 
was  at  the  same  time  gpiven  him  to  support  his  new  dignity.  A 
singular  and  untoward  circumstance  occurred  on  his  return  to  rari& 
He,  who  had  exposed  hit  person  in  so  many  battles  without  receiving 
a  wound,  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  the  sight  of  his  left  eye  whUe  on 
a  hunting  party,  a  portion  of  shot  having  aoeidentally  struck  it 

The  Austrian  campaign  of  1809  shra  considerable  lustre  on  the 
already  high  military  ohuraoter  of  Mass^na.  He  greatly  distinguidied 
himself  at  Landahut  and  Eckmiihl.  The  rapid  capture  by  storm  of 
the  strong  castle  of  Ebersdorfi^  which,  from  its  position  on  the  river 
Traun,  was  deemed  almost  impregaable,  espooially  attracted  the 
admiration  of  Napoleon.  At  the  battle  of  Essling  [Lakvbs]  the 
defence  of  the  village  of  Aspem  waa  confided  to  Msss^na,  and  it  ii 
{generally  believed  that  to  his  obstinate  resiBtanoe  in  that  village  the 
French  army  was  indebted  for  its  preservation.  His  emhient  smrvioes 
on  that  most  critical  occasion  were  rewarded  by  the  rank  and  title  of 
Prince  of  Essling. 

The  same  success  attended  the  operations  of  Manw^na  at  Engerdorf 
and  at  Wagram.  At  the  battle  of  Wagram  he  was  obliged  to  direct 
the  movements  of  the  left  wing  of  the  army  whUe  seated  in  a  carriage, 
on  account  of  an  injury  produced  by  a  fall  from  horseback.  An  inci- 
dent there  occurred  which  showed  that  in  more  than  one  reapeet  he 
was  'the  favoured  child  of  fortune:'  at  one  time  auccess  appeared 
doubtful,  and  to  animate  his  soldiers  he  insisted  on  being  placed  on 
horseback;  he  had  scarcely  been  so  when  a  cannon-ball  struck  the 
vacant  carriage,  and  shattered  the  seat  which  he  had  occupied.  In 
1810  Marshal  Ifass^na  waa  appointed  to  the  ohief  oommand  of  the 
army  in  Portugal,  which  was  about  72,000  strong :  his  commission  was 
to  drive  the  British,  under  Welliogton,  from  PortugaL  His  exploits 
in  this  campaign,  though  in  many  instances  marked  by  great  military 
talent,  have  not  added  to  hii  reputation  as  a  generid;  while  the 
frequent  examples  of  Ids  cruelty,  avarice,  and  breach  of  faith,  recorded 
in  the  histories  of  that  period,  have  left  a  deep  stain  upon  his  memory. 
One  achievement  however — lus  masterly  retreat  into  Spain,  after  the 
failure  of  his  attempts  on  the  Unes  of  Torres  Yedras — has  been  the 
subject  of  the  highest  praise  and  admiration,  as  far  as  military  skill 
waa  concerned,  by  both  Euglish  and  French  historiana 

Mass^na  was  recalled  from  Spain  in  1812,  and  the  command  of  the 
army  which  he  left  was  bestowed  upon  Marshal  Marmontb  [BiABMOiTT.] 
His  health  having  severely  suffered,  he  was  unable  to  join  the  expe- 
dition to  Russia.  In  the  latter  end  of  1813  he  was  sent  to  Toulon  to 
take  the  command  of  the  Eighth  Military  Division,  from  which  place 
he  formally  declared  hit  adhesion  to  the  Bourbons,  on  the  6th  of 
April  1814,  and  was  by  them  confirmed  in  his  command.  On  the 
return  of  Napoleon  from  Elba,  after  some  hesitation,  he  recognised  his 
government,  but  kept  aloof  firom  all  active  participation  in  the  eventa 


which  took  place  during  the  Hundred  Dayi.  After  Napoleon's  seoood 
abdication  he  was  anpointed  oommanderwhi-chief  of  the  National  Quard 
of  Paris.  Being  chosen  a  member  of  the  oonncil  of  war  whioh  was 
assembled  for  the  trial  of  Marshal  Ney,  he  at  first  declined  sitting  aa 
a  judge  on  a  fellow-soldier  with  whom  he  had  been  for  some  time  at 
variance;  and  when  this  objection  was  overruled,  he  joined  the 
majority  of  members  in  pronouncing  for  the  incompetency  of  the 
court  [Nbt.]  Some  months  after  these  events  he  waa  denounced  in 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  on  the  charge  of  having  been  at  the  head  of 
a  conspiracy  for  the  return  of  Napoleon.  He  was  however  satisfactorily 
acquitted,  and  he  afterwards  publicly  repelled  the  accusations  whioh 
had  been  brought  against  him  in  a '  Memoirs  Justificatif,'  to  which  a 
reply  was  published  in  a  pamphlet  entitied  <  A  Letter  of  a  Citiaen  of 
Marseille  to  Marshal  Massfaa,'  which  was  written  in  a  spirit  of  such 
bitter  invective  that  it  produced  a  sensible  effect  on  hit  mind  and 
health,  already  enfeebled  by  bodily  infirmities,  and  ii  said  to  have 
hastened  his  death,  whioh  took  place  on  the  4th  of  April  1817.  His 
funeral  eulogium,  which  was  pronounced  by  Qeneral  Thi^baidi^  was 
ioserted  in  the  *  Mercure,'  and  afterwards  published  separately. 

Massdna  was  gifted  by  nature  with  a  powerful  frame  of  body  and 
with  indomitable  resolution.  His  bravery  was  rather  characterised 
by  perseverance  than  by  impetuoaity.  He  was  considered  the  most 
skilful  tactician  among  Napoleon's  general  and  on  the  field  of  battie 
he  waa  remarkable  for  the  coolness  and  precision  of  his  orden^  and  for 
his  penetrating  insight  into  the  intended  movements  of  the  enemy. 
He  had  moreover  the  invaluable  quality  in  a  commander  of  not  being 
dispirited  by  defeat.  His  faults  and  vices  we  have  already  alluded 
to ;  they  were  principally  rapadty  and  avarice^  and  they  f  requentiy 
brought  down  upon  him  the  displeasure  and  punishment  of  his  chie£ 

•MASSET,  QERALD,  one  of  a  number  of  young  poets  who 
within  the  last  five  or  six  years  have  made  their  appearance  in 
different  parts  of  Great  Britain,  was  bom  in  May  1828,  near  Tring 
in  Herts.  The  circumstances  amid  which  he  was  bom  were  those  of 
the  very  extreme  of  poverty  and  hardship.  His  father  was  a  canal- 
boatman,  earning  ten  ahillings  a  week,  and  that  precariously ;  he  could 
not  write  his  own  name ;  and  the  hovel  in  which  he  lived  waa  so  low 
that  he  could  not  stand  upright  in  it.  Qerald  Massey's  mother, 
though  aUo  uneducated,  waa  a  woman  of  superior  character  and  oi 
oourageoua  spirit.  The  children  of  this  poor  couple  received  nc 
other  education  than  what  could  be  got  from  occasional  attendance 
at  a  penny-school :  as  soon  almost  as  they  were  able  to  go  about,  they 
were  sent  to  work  at  a  neighbouring  silk-mill,  that  their  small  earnings 
might  eke  out  the  subsiBtenoe  of  the  fisimily.  At  the  age  of  eight 
years  the  future  poet  was  sent  to  this  mill,  rising  at  five  in  the  morning 
summer  and  winter,  working  till  half-past  six  in  the  eveniog,  and 
receiving  on  Saturday  night  the  sums  of  ninepence,  one  shilling,  snd 
finally  one  ahilling  and  threepence  for  his  whole  week's  toil.  ^  But 
the  mill  was  burned  down,  and  the  children  held  a  jubilee  over  it 
The  boy  stood  for  twelve  hours  in  the  wind,  and  aleet,  and  mud, 
rejoicing  in  the  confiagration  whioh  thus  liberated  him.  Tlien  he  went 
to  straw-plaiting — as  toilsome^  and  perhaps  more  unwholesome,  than 
factory-work.  Without  exerciser  in  a  marshy  district,  the  plaiters 
were  constantiy  having  racking  attacks  of  ague.  The  boy  had  the 
disease  for  three  years,  ending  with  tertian  ague.  Sometimes  four  of 
the  family,  and  the  mother,  lay  ill  at  one  time,  all  crying  with  thirst, 
with  no  one  to  give  them  drinl^  and  each  too  weak  to  help  ti^e  others." 
Looking  back  on  these  days  of  want  and  misery,  Maesey  has  said, 
'*  Having  had  to  earn  my  own  dear  bread  by  the  eternal  cheapening 
of  fiesh  and  blood  thus  early,  I  never  knew  what  obUdhood  meant :  I 
had  no  childhood."  His  mother^s  thoughtfulness  in  haviog  sent  him 
to  the  poor  penny-school,  had  however  put  him  in  possession  of  tho 
beginmng  of  a  means'  by  whioh  he  was  to  rise  out  of  the  depths  of 
hii  early  penury.  He  had  learnt  to  read;  and  though  books  were  all 
but  inaccessible  to  him,  the  few  that  came  in  hit  way  were  read  dili- 
gentiy.  The  Bible  and  the  'PUgrim's  Progress'  were  the  first  he 
read ;  and  *  Robinson  (Crusoe,'  and  a  few  Wesleyan  tracts  completed 
the  stock.  These  constituted  his  sole  reading  tiU  he  came  to  London 
in  hn  fifteenth  year  as  an  errand-boy.  Employed  in  thia  capacity  at 
very  low  wages  in  various  establishments  in  succession,  he  spent  all 
his  spare  time  in  reading  and  writing— advancing  from  '  Lloyd's  Penny 
Times'  and  other  cheap  periodio»ls  to  Cobbetfs  works,  'French 
without  a  Master,'  and  some  of  our  higher  novelists  and  historiansi 
"  Till  then,"  he  says,  *'  I  had  often  wondered  why  I  lived  at  all.  Now 
I  began  to  think  that  the  crown  of  all  desire  and  the  sum  of  all  exist- 
ence was  to  read  and  get  knowledge.  Bead  1  read  1  read  1  I  used  to 
read  at  all  possible  times  and  in  idl  possible  places;  up  in  bed  till  two 
or  three  in  the  momiug— nothing  daunted  by  once  aetting  the  bed  on 
fire.  Qreatly  indebted  was  I  also  to  the  bookstalls,  where  I  have  read 
a  great  deal,  often  folding  a  lesf  in  a  book  and  returning  the  next 
day  to  continue  the  subject ;  but  sometimes  the  book  was  gone,  and 
then  great  was  my  griet  When  out  of  a  situation,  I  have  often  gone 
without  a  meal  to  purchase  a  book.  Until  I  was  in  love,  and  began 
to  rhyme  as  a  matter  of  consequence,  I  never  had  the  least  predilection 
for  poetry.  In  fact,  I  always  eschewed  it :  if  I  ever  met  with  any,  I 
constantiy  skipped  it'  over  and  passed  on."  It  was  about  his  seven- 
teenth year  apparentiy  that,  moved  by  the  influence  above-mentioned, 
he  first  began  to  rhyme  himselt  *'  The  first  verses  I  ever  made^"  he 
says,  "  were  upon  '  Hope,'  when  I  was  utterly  hopeless ;  and  after  I 
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liad  begnn  I  never  ceeaed  for  about  four  years,  at  the  end  of  whioh 
time  I  rashed  Into  print"  His  first  appearances  in  print  were  in  a 
provincial  paper,  and  the  borthen  of  meet  of  his  verses  was  the  soffnv 
iogs  and  the  hopes  of  the  poor^  and  the  "  power  of  knowledge^  virtus^ 
and  temperance"  to  elevate  them.  A  collection  of  theee  oogasional 
pieces  was  pnblisbed  in  his  native  town  of  Tring,  in  a  ihilling  volome^ 
entitled  *  Poems  and  Chansons,'  of  whioh  250  copies  were  sold. 

Bat  a  new  and  most  powerful  influence  in  Massey's  life  was  the 
political  excitement  of  1848.  **  As  an  errand-boy/'  he  says,  *'  I  had  of 
course  many  hardships  to  undergo,  and  to  bear  with  much  tyranny ; 
and  that  led  me  into  reasoning  upon  men  and  thiugs,  the  causes  of 
miseiy,  the  anomalies  of  our  societary  state,  politics,  &a  I  studied 
political  books— such  as  Paine,  Yolney,  Howitt,  Louis  Blanc,  Ac., 
which  gave  me  another  element  to  mould  into  my  verse,  thongh  I 
am  convinced  that  a  poet  must  sacrifice  much  if  he  write  party- 
political  poetry.  •  .  .  The  French  Bevolution  of  1848  had  the  greatest 
effect  on  me  of  sny  circumstance  oonneeted  with  my  own  life." 
Partaking  in  this  excitement,  Massey,  together  with  some  other 
working-men,  started  in  April  1849,  a  cheap  paper  called  '  TTie  Spirit 
of  Freedom,'  which  he  edited,  and  to  which  he  supplied  both  poems 
and  articles  conceived  in  a  spirit  of  fiery  political  esmestness.  This 
political  manifestation  cost  liim  five  situations  in  eleven  months. 
Latterly  he  was  connected  with  some  of  the  working-men's  aasooiik 
tions  that  sprang  up  in  London,  with  a  view  to  the  snbstitntlon  of 
some  of  the  practical  plena  of  coK)perative  labour  for  the  mere 
theoretical  notions  of  Cbsirtism ;  snd  it  was  thus  that  he  became 
acquainted  with  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice,  the  Rev.  Charles  Kingsley,  and 
others,  who  at  that  time  were  promoting  this  new  movement  among 
the  working-men  of  London.  About  this  time  he  married.  Still 
continuing  to  write  lyrics,  some  of  tiiem  in  a  political  strain,  but 
others  domestic,  impassioned  and  more  purely  imaginative,  his  name 
had  begun  to  be  known,  in  consequence  of  the  publication  of  some 
of  these  in  the  columns  of  weekly  London  newspapers,  when  the 
appearance  in  1868  of  his  volume  entitied  'The  Ballad  of  Babe 
Christabel,  with  other  Lyrical  Poems,'  took  the  public  by  storm,  and 
at  once  secured  him  general  fkme.  Welcomed  with  encomiums  by 
Londor  snd  by  all  the  press,  it  was  eagerly  read  eveiywhere,  and  by 
the  year  1855,  five  editions  of  it  were  sold.  This  success  was  not 
without  its  effect  on  the  worldly  circumstances  of  the  author.  After 
changing  hia  employment  in  Xjondon,  he  was  induced  in  1855  to 
remove  to  Edinburgh;  where  he  was  closely  occupied  in  literary 
labour,  and  whence  he  next  year  issued  a  new  volume  of  poems 
entitled  'Craigcrook  Castle '  (1856).  This  work,  though  subjected  to 
a  severer  criticism  than  its  predecessor,  has  also  met  with  a  very 
enthusiastic  reception,  and  haa  fully  maintained  the  author^s  repu- 
tation. He  himself  speaks  modestly  of  it.  It  is  "my  best,"  he  says, 
"for  the  time  being,  but,  in  other  yeart,  if  God  eo  wiUs,  I  may  win 
a  touch  more  certain  and  a  larger  reach  upon  a  harp  of  tenser  strings." 
Mr.  Massey  has  since  been  connected  with  a  London  daily  newspaper. 
In  1866  he  published  a  lai^e  volume  entitled  'Shakspere's  Sonnets 
never  before  Interpreted.' 

MASSILLON,  JEAN-BAPTISTB,  was  bom  the  24th  of  June 
1663,  at  Hidres,  in  Provence,  and  at  a  very  early  age  entered  the 
Collie  de  TOratoire  of  that  town;  but  his  father,  intending  him  for 
the  profession  of  a  notary,  withdrew  him  before  he  had  completed 
his  BtudiesL  Massillon  however  eagerly  seixed  every  opportunity  of 
returning,  snd  his  father  was  ultimately  prevailed  upon  to  allow  him 
to  re-enter  the  college,  which  he  did  in  1681,  and  oommenced  the 
study  of  theology  under  P.  de  Beaujeu,  afterwards  bishop  of  Gastres. 
Here  he  read  the  sermons  of  Lejeune,  and,  being  pleased  with  them, 
made  some  attempts  in  that  spedea  of  composition  himself,  whioh, 
although  acknowledged  to  be  suocessful,  did  not  satisfy  his  own  taste. 
In  1696  he  was  called  to  Paris  to  direct  the  seminary  of  St  Magloire, 
where  he  composed  his  first  ecclesiastical  conferences,  which,  although 
differing  in  tone  from  his  sermons,  were  not  wsnting  in  vivacity. 
Although  a  great  admirer  of  Bourdaloue,  Massillon  did  not  take  him 
for  his  model:  he  was  desirous  of  opening  a  new  way,  and  of  searching 
the  human  heart,  its  secret  passions  and  interests,  in  order  to  arrive 
at  the  motives  and  combat  the  illusions  of  self-love  by  reason  and 
powerful  appeals  to  the  feelings.  In  the  pulpit  he  appeared  without 
gesture  or  any  extravagant  display  of  action ;  nevertheless  when  he 
grew  animated,  his  look  and  deportment  became  so  expressive,  that 
at  this  time,  when  the  orators  of  the  pulpit  were  held  in  high  esti- 
mation as  patterns  of  declamation,  the  celebrated  actor  Baron,  struck 
with  the  beauty  of  Msssillon's  style,  exclaimed,  *' There  is  indeed  sn 
orator,  but  we  are  merely  comedians.*'  At  Versailles  he  was  as 
successful  as  he  had  been  at  Paris.  The  court  of  Louis  XIV.  was 
composed  of  men  who  might  be  touched  though  not  convinced. 
Massillon  felt  this,  and  painted  the  passions  with  so  much  truth  and 
such  irresistible  force,  that  even  those  whose  vicious  tendencies  he 
exposed  were  constrained  to  love  and  admire  him. 

Jn  1704  he  preached  his  second  Lent  sermon  at  the  courts  and 
with  so  much  success  that  Louis  XIV.  promised  he  would  hear  him 
every  two  years;  but  for  some  reason  unknown,  Massillon  was  never 
sgain  at  Versailles.  In  1709  he  delivered  the  funeral  oration  of  the 
Prinoe  de  Conti,  which,  though  much  applauded  as  delivered  from 
the  pulpit,  was  greatly  criticised  when  it  appeared  in  print  After 
the  death  of  Fldchier  in  1710,  Massillon  remained  the  last  of  the 


orators  of  the  grand  riMe.  In  1717  XasslUon  was  made  Bahop  c^ 
Clermont,  and  preached  before  the  king  his  last  Lent  aannon,  lAad 
is  considered  to  be  his  'ehef-d'oBUvre;'  and  in  1719  he  waseoQ» 
orated  in  the  kingfa  prssenee  by  Cardinal  de  Fletiry.  MasBfin 
aboliahsd  in  his  dioosse  those  indMoroos  prooesriona  that  the  sees  tf 
ignorance  had  perpetuated,  and  also  certain  aaperatitioaa  cusiosf 
spoken  of  in  the  *Origines  de  Clermont*  He  died  on  the  lathx 
September  1742,  of  apoplexy. 

The  fame  of  this  celebrated  man  stands  periiapa  higher  than  tbr 
of  any  preacher  who  haa  preceded  or  foUowed  him,  by  the  noabs 
variety,  and  excellence  of  his  produotions,  and  their  eloquent  tac 
harmonioos  style.  Qraoe,  dignity,  and  force,  and  an  inexhaiutih/ 
feoundity  of  rssouroes^  particulariy  characterise  his  works.  His '  Ar«c 
et  Cardme,'  conaisting  of  six  volumes,  may  be  justly  ooDsidered  u  n 
many  'chefd'oeuvrea.'  Massillon,  in  his  eermona,  endeavoured  t 
convince  the  young  king  Louis  XV.  that  be  derived  hia  authoch 
fiN>m  the  people^  and  should  never  exorcise  it  but  for  their  ad?snt^c, 
nor  deceive  himself  by  thinking  that  be  oould  do  no  wrong,  fa 
most  interesting  of  his  woriu^  nest  to  his  sermona,  are  his  'Co* 
ferenees,'  which  are  disoonrsss  addressed  to  Uie  yonng  ^^iHfwwns 
under  his  direction  in  the  seminary  of  St  Ma^oixwi  Manlkci 
works  were  collected  and  published  bj  his  nephew,  in  13  vok  Sr.. 
in  1745  end  1746. 

MA8SINQEB,  PHILIP,  bom  at  Saliaboiy,  hi  15S4,  vraa  the  r 
of  Arthur  Massinger,  one  of  the  Earl  of  Femhioke'a  retainen,  «i 
appears  to  have  been  employed  ss  a  spedal  messenger  to  Queen  £ua 
beth.  In  1602  he  wss  entered  at  St  Alban'a  Hall,  Ozfox^  where  L 
waa  aupported  by  the  Earl  of  Pembroka  Here^  as  Anthony  k  Wok 
informs  ns,  he  spent  his  time  in  reading  "poetry  ahd  romasoa* 
rather  than  '*  logic  and  philoeophy,  which  he  ought  to  have  dose,  e 
he  was  patronised  to  that  end."  Perhaps  it  is  nnneoosaaiy  to  h. 
upon  Anthony  so  harshly  as  Oifford  does  for  this  awciitiuu  T» 
biographer  merely  means  to  say  that  it  was  a  kind  of  diahcneity  v 
spend  the  time  for  which  he  wss  indebted  to  another  pecsaD  z 
studies  alien  to  those  whioh  his  benefsoter  wished  him  to  panK 
Be  this  as  it  may,  hia  works  are  a  auffident  contradiction  to  the  mo- 
sation  of  wasted  time ;  and  if  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  loat  a  rhyV. 
the  worid  has  gained  what  is  worth  many  homiliee. 

Massinger  took  no  degrse,  and  also  seems  to  have  loat  hia  patn^i 
favour.  The  reason  is  uncertain,  but  Oifford  anppoeoa  that  the  pas 
changed  hia  religion  at  Oxford,  and  consequently  alienated  b 
Proteetant  frienda  Whether  he  ever  did  change  hia  relig;i(m  at «. 
rests  on  Qifford*s  inference  from  certain  expressiooa  in  hia  worb: 
but  be  this  as  it  may,  he  waa  driven  to  betide  Kitwa>]f  to  draiaic 
composition  about  the  time  of  hia  arrival  in  London.  It  is  probAy; 
that  he  did  not  for  some  years  attempt  anything  beyond  9maa£ 
others  in  the  compoeition  of  plays,  for  we  hear  little  or  nothior  / 
him  as  sn  author  until  the  appearance  of  hia  'Virgin  Hartrr'i: 
1622;  sixteen  years  after  his  arrival  in  London.  There  is  •▼idos' 
moreover  to  prove  that  after  Beaomont'a  death  in  1615,  he  aaasiec 
Fletcher  in  tiie  composition  of  some  oi  the  numerous  plays  (betvee 
thirty  and  forty)  which  appeared  under  that  anthor'a  nam«  dors: 
the  suoceediog  ten  years.  During  the  rest  of  his  life,  Maasuiger  vv 
employed  in  writing  plays,  the  last  of  which  appeared  only  aix  ireec* 
before  his  death,  which  took  place  the  17th  of  March  1640,  at  ck 
Bankside.  Hia  name  is  noticed  in  the  Burial  Register  of  St.  Sariecri 
with  the  addition  ^'a  stranger,"  which  however  by  no  meaiM  reiiF 
to  his  poverty  snd  obscurity  aa  has  been  too  readily  taken  for  grsstsi. 
but  merely  that  he  waa  not  a  parishioner  of  St  Saviour's. 

Maasinger's  situation  as  laat  in  order  of  time  of  the  great  draact 
poeta  of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  is  probably  the  raaaon  why  b 
was  so  utterly  loet  sight  of  for  seventy  years  after  his  death.  I^- 
first  thing  we  hear  of  his  works  is  liowe*s  intention  of  editing  ibf? 
which  he  afterwards  changed  into  an  actual  piracy,  by  wnich  &• 
adapted  the  'Fatal  Dowry'  to  auit  the  taste  of  the  18Ui  ccotur 
snd  published  it  aa  his  own,  under  the  name  of  the  '  Fair  Peah«si 
Gifford  givea  a  complete  list  of  Massinger's  plays,  with  the  dates  x 
their  appearance,  which  range  from  1621  to  1640.  They  are  tkxrr- 
seven  in  number,  inoluding  those  of  which  he  wrote  only  a  part,  bl' 
which  went  under  his  name.  Of  theae  eighteen  remain,  and  toL  c 
not  twelve  more,  might  have  been  added  to  their  numbo'  had  it  b^: 
been  for  the  folly  of  Warburton,  through  whose  oarelesanees  t^ 
manuscripts  were  destroyed  by  a  servant 

There  it  a  peculiar  interest  in  Msssinger's  plays  derived  from  th* 
state  of  the  times  in  which  they  were  written,  and  Uie  bearing  sl 
influence  which  they  must  have  exerdsed  on  thoae  national  feehar 
from  which,  as  is  probable^  they  took  their  own  aetoal  ahape.  Sc 
one  who  reaids  the  play  called  *  The  City  Madam '  ean  help  •'^^  is 
it  the  exposition  of  a  state  of  sodsty  likely  to  give  birth  to  twub^ 
as  well  as  the  direct  exhibition  of  many  of  those  opinions  and  faehar 
which  took  such  active  part  in  the  Revolution  then  impending:  ^'' 
see  there  portrayed  a  city  opulent  to  extravsganoe^  eourtiera  osed; 
and  unprindpled,  and  a  landed  proprietor  of  no  fanoily  not  acrui'Uc.: 
to  compare  himself  with  one  of  the  barons  of  the  realm,  and  appear^* 
to  advantage  as  a  blunt  honest  msn  contrasted  vrith  a  noble,  ovs 
bearing  and  insolent,  though  not  intended  by  the  poet  to  exhibit  sej 
vices  except  those  incident  to  all  membera  of  his  order.  Stdl  ukx^ 
striking  are  the  political  doctrines  oontained  in  <  Tiie  Maid  of  Hoaov 
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KTassinger  u»  we  believe^  the  ODly  dtrnmatiBt  of  hia  time  who  did  not 
either  openly  or  in  secret  espouse  the  court  doctrine  of  the  divine 
right  of  kings.  Massinger's  plays  are  distinguished  by  an  almost 
entire  abstinence  from  common  oaths,  and  although  we  cannot  add  to 
this  that  they  contain  no  coarse  or  even  disgusting  passages,  we  might 
perhaps  venture,  in  respect  to  some  of  them,  those  for  instance  in 
the  *  Virgin  Martyr/  to  shift  the  blame  from  Msaainger  himself  to  his 
coadjutor  in  the  composition.  Whether  this  abstinence  from  profanity 
aroae  from  the  restraining  influence  of  the  growing  prejudice  aeainst 
fltage-plays,  or  from  Maesinger's  own  taste,  we  cannot  now  tell,  but 
the  delicacy,  approaching  to  feminine,  so  evident  in  his  writings,  would 
induce  us  to  ascribe  it  to  the  poet's  own  choice. 

Maasinger^B  extant  plays  are,  *Tbe  Old  Law,"The  Virgin  Martyr,' 
'The  Unnatural  Combat,*  'The  Buke  of  Milan,'  'The  Bondman,' 
'The  Renegade,'  *The  Parliament  of  Love,'  'The  Roman  Actor,' 
<  The  Great  Duke  of  Florence/  '  The  Maid  of  Honour,' '  The  Emperor 
of  the  East,'  'The  Fatal  Dowry,'  'A  New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts,' 
'The  City  Madam/  'The  Guardian/  'A  Very  Woman/  and  'The 
Bashful  Lover/ 

(Gififord,  Preface  to  Massinger;  and  the  Edintmrgh  Review  for  1808.) 

MASSON,  ANTOINE,  a  celebrated  French  engraver  and  painter 
was  bom  at  Louxy,  near  Orleans,  in  1636,  and  was  originally  an 
armourer  and  '  damasquineur,'  or  ornamental  engraver  and  inUyer  of 
metals,  an  artist  in  much  request  in  the  days  of  armour  and  chivalry. 
Masson,  who  in  engraving  appears  to  have  been  self-taught»  haid 
extreme  facility  and  certainty  of  execution,  and  he  was  one  of  the 
first  artists  who  made  a  marked  distinction  in  the  textures  of  the 
objects  which  he  engraved ;  he  was  also  extremely  suooessful  in  his 
mode  of  representing  colour.  The  fantastic  and  eccentric  mode  how- 
ever in  which  he  sometimes  engraved  his  portraits,  has  been  condemned 
by  some  critics  as  mere  bravura  to  display  his  own  remarkable  facility 
in  handling  the  graver ;  in  some  heads  the  features  are  engraved  in 
continuous  and  peculiar  lines.  He  was  very  fond  of  displaying  his 
skill  also  in  executing  hair,  whether  of  man  or  beast^  though  he  fre- 
quently sacrificed  tmth  to  his  propensity  for  making  these  fine  lines^ 
and  in  draperies  and  animals  he  has  gone  so  &r  beyond  the  truths 
that  this  peculiarity  is  the  most  striking  feature  of  some  of  his  works. 
A  print,  after  Titian,  of  the  Disciples  at  Emmaus,  is  from  the  nature 
of  the  cloth  on  the  table  generally  known  as  La  Nappe,  and  there  is  a 
dog  in  the  picture  which  is  such  a  mass  of  hair,  that  upon  a  dose 
inspection  it  appears,  says  Watelet^  to  be  made  entirely  of  straw ;  yet 
notwithstanding  these  peculiarities,  says  the  same  intelligent  oritio^ 
this  p  rint  is  the  best  engraving  after  Titian.  Watelet  says  that  Masson's 
faults  are  faults  which  he  would  have,  and  that  they  are  always  com- 
pensa-ted  by  his  beauties.  The  print  of  the  Disciples  at  Emmaus  has 
m  ad  ditional  value  beyond  its  merits  as  an  engravings  for,  with  the 
)xcep  tion  of  that  of  Christ,  all  the  heads  are  portraits— the  praying 
liBcii>le  is  the  Pope  Adrian  IV.,  the  other  ii  the  Emperor  Charles  V.^ 
the  host  ii  the  emperor^s  confessor,  and  the  attendant  is  Philip  IL  of 
Spain.  Masson  died  at  Paris,  in  1700,  as  engraver  in  ordinary  to  the 
king,  and  a  member  of  the  f^noh  Academy  of  Painting.  He  has 
executed  many  portraits,  several  after  hii  own  paintings,  and  some  of 
them  are  nearly  of  the  size  of  life.  Masson's  portraits  have  a  peculiar 
interest  also  as  representing  a  great  portion  of  the  moat  diBlinguished 
men  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  His  historical  pieces  are  not 
uumerous,  but  tiiey  are  all  excellentb  (Watelet  and  Levesque,  Dictionr 
naire  des  Beaux  Arts ;  Robert  Dumesnil,  Peintre-Graveur  Franfaii ; 
Nagler,  Neuet  AUgemeinei  KUntUer-Zexikcrn.) 

MAS'tJDi;  ABU'-L-HASA'N  'ALl'  BEN-HUSEI'N  BEN-'ALI', 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  Arabian  VTriters,  was  bom,  aooordhig  to  his 
Dwn  statement,  at  Baghdad,  in  tiie  8rd  century  of  the  hejra,  or  the 
9th  of  the  Christian  era.  He  belonged  to  the  illustrious  family  of 
Abdallah-ben-Mas'iid,  of  the  tribe  Hodz^  and  one  of  lus  ancestors 
w&B  among  the  few  early  followers  of  Mohammed  who  accompanied  the 
prophet  on  his  flight  from  Mecca  to  Medina.  Mas'ddi  was  gifted  with 
^reat  talents,  which  he  applied  at  an  early  age  to  learned  pursuits.  He 
^thered  an  immense  stock  of  knowledge  in  all  branches  of  science, 
&nd  his  learning  was  not  mere  book  learning,  but  he  improved  it  in 
tiis  long  travels  through  all  parts  of  the  East,  Turkey,  Eastern  Russia, 
ind  Spain.  In  A.H.  808  he  visited  India,  Ceylon,  and  the  coast  of 
::hina,  where  the  Arabs  had  founded  namerous  small  colonies;  thence 
le  went  to  Madagascar  and  Southern  Arabia ;  thence  through  Persia 
)o  the  Caspian,  and  he  visited  the  Elhazars  in  Southern  Russia.  In 
i.H.  314  he  was  in  Palestine ;  from  832  to  334  in  Syria  and  Egypt,  and 
le  says  that  in  845,  when  he  wrote  his  last  work,  the  second  edition 
)f  his  '  Golden  Meadows,'  he  was  in  Egypt,  and  had  been  a  long  time 
ibsent  from  his  native  country,  Ird3c.  He  says  that  he  travelled  so  fiur 
,o  the  West  (Marocoo  and  Spain),  that  he  forgot  the  East,  and  so  far 
^ast,  that  ho  forgot  the  West  Mas'iidi  died  probably  at  Kahirah 
Cairo),  in  A.H.  345  (A.D.  956),  and  since  he  visited  India  as  early  as 
uH.  803,  it  is  evident  that  those  who  say  he  died  young  are  mistaken. 
No  Arabian  writer  ia  quoted  so  often,  and  spoken  of  with  so  much 
^miration  by  his  countrymen,  as  Mss'tidi,  and  although  only  a  small 
portion  of  his  numerous  and  voluminous  works  is  known  to  Europeans^ 
b  is  sufficient  to  show  that  he  deserves  his  reputation.  The  variety  of 
ubjectB  on  which  he  wrote  astonishes  even  the  learned,  and  the 
hiloeopher  is  sorpiised  to  see  this  Arab  of  the  middle  age  resolving 
uestions  which  remained  problems  to  Europeans  for  many  centuries  j 
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after  him.  Mas'ddi  knew  not  only  the  history  of  the  Eastern  nations, 
but  also  ancient  history  and  that  of  the  Europeans  of  his  time ;  he  had 
thoroughly  studied  the  different  religions  of  maukmd,  Mohammedanism, 
Christianity,  those  of  Zoroaster  and  Confucius,  and  the  idolati^  of 
barbarous  nations.  His  geographical  knowledge  was  no  less  extensive 
and  correct  than  his  acquaintance  with  hiitoiy,  and  no  Arabian  writer 
can  boast  like  him  of  learning  at  once  profound  and  aJmost  universal 
A  oharacteriBtio  feature  of  Mas'ddi  is  his  want  of  method  in  arranging 
the  prodigious  number  of  facts  which  a  rare  memory  never  failed  to 
supply  him  with  while  he  was  writing.  He  illustrates  the  history  or 
g^graphy  of  the  West  with  analogies  or  contrasts  taken  from  China 
or  Arabia;  he  avails  himself  of  his  knowledge  of  Christianity  to  elucidate 
the  creeds  of  the  different  Mohammedan  sects ;  and  while  he  informs 
the  reader  of  the  mysteries  of  the  extreme  North,  he  will  all  at  once 
forget  his  subject  and  transfer  him  into  the  desert  of  the  Sahara. 

The  principal  works  of  Mas'tidi  are:— 1,  ' Akhbdr-ea-zem W  or 
'  History  of  the  Times.'  This  work,  the  wonder  and  delight  of  the 
learned  in  the  East,  was  too  voluminous  to  meet  with  popularity. 
According  to  Burokhardt  there  ii  a  manuscript  of  it  in  the  hbrary  of 
the  mosque  of  St,  Sophia,  which,  incomplete  as  it  is,  consuts  of  twenty 
large  volumes  in  4to,  and  ten  at  least  are  said  to  be  wanted  to  make 
it  complete.  The  'Akhbdr-ea-zem^'  was  a  general  history  of  all 
nations ;  it  has  never  been  printed ;  manuscripts  are  very  rare  in  the 
East,  and  there  are  none  in  Europe.  In  the  royal  library  in  Paris 
however  there  is  a  manuscript  fn^gment  of  it  on  Egypt,  of  wtuch  there 
is  a  manuscript  translation  by  P^tis  de  la  Croix,  which  has  been  perused 
by  later  orientalists.  The  Arabic  work  '  Eitdb  tarlkh-aljtim^n  £1 
mokhtasdr  tfkhbir-ez-zem^'  or  '  The  Book  of  Pearls  gathered  from 
the  History  of  the  Times,'  of  which  there  is  a  manuscript  copy  in  the 
Royal  Library  at  Copionhsgen,  and  another  in  that  of  Paris,  is  an 
extract  from  the  'Akhbir-ez-zemdn,'  aooording  to  the  Danish  orien- 
taUst  Rasmussen.  Saint  Martin  however  doubts  thik  This  extract 
was  made  in  the  9th  century  of  our  era,  by  Shehllbed-din  Ahmed*am- 
Mokri,  a  native  of  Fez  in  Marocoo.  2,  '  Kitdb-al-dtisat,' '  The  Book  of 
the  Middle,'  the  word  '  ddsat '  the  plural  of  '  wesat»'  being  probably 
taken  in  the  sense  of  '  proportionate^'  '  not  exceeding  a  certain  size.' 
This  is  the  complement  to  Na  1,  and  treats  of  the  most  curious  and 
important  questions  in  history  and  geography.  There  ia  no  manuscript 
of  it  in  Europe,  and  we  know  some  of  its  details  only  through  the 
quotations  of  other  Arabic  writers.  Aware  that  his  works  were  too 
voluminous,  Mas'iidi  wrote,  8, '  Mor6j-ad-dhehel  we  m'(£din-al-jewdhir,' 
lus  celebrated  'Meadows  of  Gk)ld  and  Mines  of  Gems.'  Ttiis  is  an 
extract  with  additions  from  Noe.  1  and  2.  In  the  Leydeti  manuscript 
perused  by  Dr.  Sprenger,  the  work  is  divided  into  182  chapters,  of 
which  the  doctor  gives  the  tities  in  the  introduction  to  tiie  first 
volume  of  his  translation  of  the  work;  in  a  Paris  manuscript  it  is 
divided  into  129  chapters,  65  of  whidi  treat  on  foreign  coimtries,  and 
the  remainder  on  the  Empire  of  the  Arabs.  Mas'^dl  wrote  this  work 
in  A.fL  882,  in  the  space  of  one  year,  according  to  the  author,  for  each 
chapter  bears  the  date  when  the  autiior  finished  it.  Tins  seems  how- 
ever scarcely  credible.  In  a.h.  845  the  author  issued  a  second  edition 
containing  350  chapters,  but  this  work  was  again  too  voluminous,  and 
met  with  less  favour  from  the  public  than  the  first  edition,  of  which 
there  are  many  manuscripts  in  the  East  as  well  as  in  Europe ;  but 
there  is  no  manuscript  extant  of  the  second  edition.  A  Spanish  Arab, 
El-Shatibi,  a  native  of  Xativa,  made  an  extract  from  the  'Qolden 
Meadows,'  and  so  did  Reiske  during  his  residence  at  Leyden.  The 
'  Historia  Joctanidarum,'  in  Schultens' '  Monumenta  Antiquissima  His- 
torisB  Arabum,'  is  a  traoslation  of  a  chapter  of  the  '  Qolden  Meadows;' 
and  it  appears  that  the  Arabic  treatise  of  which  Renaudot  published  a 
traoslation  under  the  titie  '  Anciennes  Relations  des  Indes  et  de  la 
Chine  de  deux  Yoyageurs  Mohammedans '  is  likewise  a  fragment  of 
that  work,  though  probably  of  the  second  edition.  Dr.  Gildemeister 
published  a  translation  of  a  chapter  of  it  on  India,  entitied  '  De  India,* 
Bonn,  1836,  8va  The  Oriental  Translation  Fund  proposed  to  publish 
a  translation  of  the  whole  work,  but  only  the  first  volume,  containing 
the  first  seven  chapters,  translated  by  Dr.  Aloys  Sprenger,  with  the 
co>operation  of  the  late  Earl  of  Munster,  has  appeared  under  the 
titie  'El-Mas'iidi'B  Historical  Eneyclopsddia  entitied  Meadows  of  Gold 
and  Mines  of  Gems,'  1st  voL,  London,  1841,  8vo.  A  French  translation 
' Les  prairies  d'Or  par  Derenbourg'  is  announced  as  "in  the  press." 
The  'Golden  Meadows'  treat  on  the  history,  geography,  religion, 
manners,  and  politics  of  most  of  the  Eastern  and  European  nations^ 
and  are  full  of  matter  both  important  and  curious. 

The  following  are  works  of  Mas'iidi,  some  of  which  are  extant  in 
manuscript^  but  most  of  them  are  o^y  known  by  being  quoted  by 
other  writers : — 

4,  '  Kitdb  fontin-al-m'^rif,'  &a, '  Different  Branches  of  Science,  and 
of  what  has  happened  in  bygone  times; '  5,  'Eit^b  deUi^r-al-'olum,' 
&C., '  Treasury  of  Science,'  &c. ;  6,  '  Eitib-al-Utib  sir,'  '  The  Book  of 
Consideration,'  treats  on  a  matter  of  the  highest  importance  to  all 
Moslems,  namely  on  those  who  were  entitied  to  succeed  Mohammed  as 
Khalif;  7,  < Kitdb-al-mesiOl,'  ftc.,  'The  Book  of  Questions  on  the 
Causes  of  Religion;'  8, ' Kitdb-al-^bdnah,'  'On  Uie  Principles  of 
Religion ; '  9,  '  Kit^b^s^af  wah,'  '  On  Sincerity,*  treats  on  the  different 
Mohammedan  sects.  Mas'tidi  was  a  schismatic,  and  it  is  believed 
that  he  left  hla  native  town,  and  settied  abroad,  on  account  of  some 
religious  difforanoes ;  10  'Kittfb  shral-hdyih,'  <  On  the  Secret  of  Life,* 
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'Al-mabddi  we  altartlkib/  'On  Principles  and  Compositiont,' treats 
amoo^  other  snbjeots  on  the  inflttence  of  the  sun  and  the  moon ; 
10,  * Kitib•a^r(is  assebi'yah  mln  as-eidsah  am-mol^lah/  'The  Book 
on  the  Seventy  Chapters/  treats  on  the  policy  of  kings,  and  is  a  very 
remarkable  work.  We  close  this  list  with,  10,  '  An  Acooimt  of  the 
Establishment  of  the  Fatemite  Dynasty  in  Africa,  from  a  manuscript 
ascribed  to  Mas'tidl,'  with  notes,  by  John  Nicholson,  Ph.D.,  Tubingen 
and  Bristol,  1840,  8vo.  According  to  Kosegarten  and  Silvestre  de 
Sacy,  this  work  Is  a  fragment  either  of  Na  1  or  Na  2  in  our  list. 
The  manuscript  used  by  Dr.  Nicholson  is  one  of  those  which  the 
unfortunate  Dr.  Seetzen  purchased  at  Damascus ;  it  is  now  No.  261 
In  the  library  of  the  reigning  Duke  of  Saze-Coburg-Ootha,  at  Qotha ; 
it  was  written  in  ▲.H.  627,  and  is  consequently  of  more  modem  date. 
An  orientalist  well  acquainted  with  the  works  of  Mas'tidi  would 
eonfer  a  great  benefit  on  geographers  by  writing  a  commentary  on  the 
geographical  system  of  the  author.  Mas'tidi  had  thoroughly  studied 
the  systems  of  Ptolemrous  and  Marinus  of  Tyre,  and  he  ^distinguishes 
between  the  maps  of  Ptolemsus  and  those  of  the  Syrian  geographer. 
There  is  consequently  no  doubt  that  the  geo$rraphy  of  Marinus  was 
extant  in  the  10th  century  of  our  era.  Mas'tidi  speaks  of  the  Arabic 
origin  of  the  kings  of  Tibet,  a  fact  which  is  likewise  mentioued  in  the 
Chinese  annals;  of  a  Syrian  empire  anterior  to  that  of  Nineveh;  of 
Wdn  iu  Armenia  as  the  city  of  Semiramis ;  of  cuneiform  inscriptions, 
and  other  matters. 

(Haji  Khalfsh,  Biographical  Dictionary:  Herbelot,  BihliotMqut 
Oriiniale;  Quatremdre  de  Quincy,  Mimoire  tur  Mcuottdh  in  'Journal 
Asiatique,'  3idme  Sdrie,  voL  7,  January  1839,  a  very  valuable  reference ; 
the  Inlroductiona  to  the  Translations  by  Dr.  Sprenger  and  Dr.  Nichol- 
son mentioned  above.) 

MATHAM,  JACOB,  a  celebrated  Dutch  engraver  and  painter,  was 
bom  at  Haarlem  in  1571.  He  was  the  pupil  of  Golzius,  who  married 
Matham*s  mother,  by  whom  he  acquired  considerable  fortune. 
Matham's  prints  are  very  numerous;  Bartsch  describes  nearly  800. 
He  died  in  1631. 

MATHER,  COTTON.  The  name  of  Mather  Is  associated  with  a 
remarkable  period  in  the  early  history  of  New  England,  where  three 
of  that  name  occupied  in  succession  conspicuous  situations ;  while  two  of 
them  were  among  the  earliest  and  most  voluminous  of  American  writers. 
In  his  life  of  Cotton  Mather,  the  Rev.  W.  K  O.  Peabody  has  quoted 
an  old  doggrel  tombstone  inscription,  as  describing  pretty  accurately 
the  relative  qualities  of  father,  son,  and  grandson : — 

**  Under  this  stone  lies  Blehard  Mather, 
^Vbo  had  a  son  greater  than  hit  Hither, 
And  eke  a  grandton  grester  than  either." 

Richard  Matdeb,  the  grandfather,  a  non-conformist  divine,  had 
emigrated  to  New  Eogland,  then  the  Puritan  land  of  promise,  in 
1635,  and  was  called  to  be  minister  of  a  church  in  Dorchester,  Masea- 
chusetts,  where  be  remained  to  the  end  of  his  life  generally  respected 
as  a  man  of  learning,  ability,  and  piety. 

Ikcbbase  Matbeb,  his  eon,  was  however  a  man  of  higher  mark. 
Bom  at  Dorchester  on  the  21st  of  January  1639,  he  was  a  native 
colonis^  and  among  the  little  community  his  early  promise  was 
watched  with  interest  and  pride.  Already  talked  of  as  a  scholar,  he 
at  the  age  of  twelve  entered  Harvard  College,  and  having  graduated 
there  with  honours  in  1 656,  he  proceeded  to  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 
There  he  studied  diligently  for  four  years,  and  then  returned  to 
Boston,  at  that  time  the  largest  and  most  important  city  in  America. 
He  was  soon  after  chosen  pastor  of  North-Church,  Boston,  an  office  he 
held  for  sixty-two  years ;  and,  after  once  before  declining  the  honour, 
he  in  16S4  became  principal  ot  Harvard  College,  and  continued  its 
president  till  1701,  when  he  resigned  the  presidency  rather  than  the 
pastorate,  the  duties  of  the  two  having  become  incompatible.  From 
the  college  he  received  the  degree  of  D.D.,  his  being  the  first  diploma 
of  that  class  granted  in  America. 

But  Increase  Mather  was  something  more  than  merely  the  pious 
and  faithful  minister  of  a  flourishing  city  church,  or  even  the  learned 
head  of  the  first  American  university.  He  was  also  the  leading 
political  counsellor  and  statesman  of  the  community.  As  Mr.  Ban- 
croft observes  ('  Hist,  of  America,*  it  c.  xv.),  '*  The  same  causes  which 
had  giVen  energy  to  the  religious  principle,  had  given  weight  to  the 
ministers.  In  the  settlement  of  New  £ngland  the  temple,  or  as  it  was 
called,  the  meeting-house,  was  the  centre  round  which  the  people 
gathered.  As  the  church  had  sucoessivtly  assumed  the  exclusive  pos- 
sessiou  of  civil  franchises,  the  ambition  of  the  ministers  had  been  Irath 
excited  and  gratified.  They  were  not  only  the  counsellors  by  an 
unwritten  law;  they  also  were  the  authors  of  state  papers,  often 
employed  on  embassies,  and  at  home,  speakers  at  elections  and  in 
town-meeting*'  In  Increase  Mather^s  time  this  ministerial  influence 
was  at  its  height,  and  he  as  one  of  the  first  **  native-bred  ministers," 
and  by  genenu  repute  the  most  leamedi  enjoyed  an  unusual  share  of 
it;  hut  lie  lived  to  see  its  decline,  and  his  son  pai-ticipated  in  its 


downfaL  Increase  and  Cotton  Mather  were  foremost  In  ooanaelling 
opposition  to  the  arbitrary  measures  of  Clurles  IL,  and  when  that 
monarch  aaniilled  the  charter  of  Maasaohuaetts  in  1685,  Increase 
Mather  was  despatched  to  England  on  the  dangerous  mlssioa  of  agec: 
for  the  colonies.  He  was  still  in  B<ngland  in  this  capacity  when 
James  II.  fled  from  his  throne,  and  he  procured  from  William  IIL  a 
new  charter  of  somewhat  leas  demooratb  character  than  that  whiei: 
Charles  II.  had  taken  away.  On  his  return  to  Boston  he  reoeiTed  the 
thanks  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  bat  the  new  oonstHiition  was 
less  satitfactory  than  the  old,  and  Mathez^s  popalarity  aofTered  for  th» 
part  he  had  taken  in  ptocuriog  it  He  eradtuJly  took  a  less  promiBenfi 
share  in  public  affidrs,  yielding  the  lead  to  his  more  ambitious  bat  less 
prudent  son;  but  to  the  dose  of  Ills  life  he  oontinned  in  tba  active 
exercise  of  his  ministerial  and  benevolent  laboon.  He  died  on  th* 
28rd  of  August  1723,  aged  elghtv-foor :  the  'Patriarch  of  New 
England,'  as  he  was  affectionately  called  bv  his  fellow-cittBensL 

Ukcrease  Mather  was  a  diligent  writer,  the  list  of  his  works  nomber* 
ing  ninety-two  distinct  publications.  But  few  of  them  are  remembered 
now.  One  has  however  been  recently  republished  in  this  ooontry  as  s 
volume  of  Mr.  Russell  Smith's  '  Library  of  Old  Authors : ' — '  Remark- 
able Providences,  illustrative  of  the  earlier  days  of  American  Colooi- 
sation ;  with  Introductoiy  Preface,  by  Qeorge  Offer,'  8vo,  1856,  and 
is  curiously  illustrative  of  the  mental  character  and  pecoUarities  of  the 
people  whose  virtues  it  oelebrates. 

CorroH  Math£R,  son  of  Increase  Mather,  was  bom  at  Boston, 
February  12,  1662-63.  Educated  under  the  eye  of  his  father,  he  wu 
at  the  age  of  twelve^  when  he  entered  Harvard  College,  not  only 
able  to  read  Virgil  and  the  Latin  classics,  bat  to  enjoy  Homer  and 
Isoorates,  in  the  original.  At  college  his  progress  was  anawerable, 
and  when  at  the  age  of  sixteen  he  took  his  fint  degree,  the  preaideot, 
Okes,  addressed  him  in  a  Latin  speech,  lauding  in  glowing  phrase  hii 
past  conduct  and  attainments,  and  predicting  a  glorious  fdture.  Bat 
it  was  not  in  worldly  knowledge  only  that  he  wss  so  advanced  s 
student  The  descendant  of  a  liue  of  miuisters,  he  seemed  to  be 
himself,  by  his  aptness  in  learning  and  early  seriousness,  specially 
marked  out  for  the  ministry.  But  among  the  New  England  churches, 
before  there  could  be  a  call  to  that  ofllce,  it  was  requisite  that  there 
should  be  manifest  evidence  of  groat  personal  piety  and  a  atroi^ 
Internal  desire  for  the  work.  As  early  as  his  fourteenth  year.  Cotton 
Mather^s  mind  began  to  be  greatly  exercised  with  religioaa  thooght^ 
He  at  this  time  laid  down  a  system  of  ri^d  fssts,  which  he  oontinned 
to  practise  monthly  or  weekly,  and  sometimes  oftener  through  the  rest 
of  his  life,  of  strict  and  regular  self-examination,  and  of  prolongnl 
times  of  prayer,  to  which  he  afterwards  added  frequent  nightly  vigiU 
It  is  necessary  to  mention  these  things  in  order  to  understand  some 
points  in  his  character  and  conduct  in  future  years.  For  awhile  he 
was  diverted  from  his  purpose  of  becoming  a  minister  by  a  growiog 
impediment  in  his  speech,  and  began  to  study  medidnei  But  being 
shown  how  by  a  ''dilated  deliberaUon"  of  speeuh  he  might  avoid 
stammering,  he  returned  to  his  theological  studies ;  at  eighteen  com- 
menced preaching,  and  received  in  February  1680  a  unanimous 
invitation  to  become  assistant  minister  to  his  father  in  the  North 
Church ;  and  in  January  1 6S2  he  was  elected  co-pastor. 

As  a  minister  he  was  In  evety  way  zealous,  yet  he  found  time  not 
only  to  continue  and  extend  his  studies,  but  to  send  to  the  press  a 
prodigious  number  of  sermons,  works  of  devotion  and  stimulants  to 
religious  usefulness,  and  to  accumulate  materials  for  greater  works 
he  was  already  oontem plating.  Nor  did  he  any  more  than  hla  father 
shrink  from  the  political  duties  which  the  ministerial  office  had  been 
supposed  to  cast  upon  those  who  held  it  '*New  England,**  he 
wrote,  *'  being  a  country  whose  Interests  are  remarkably  inwrapped 
in  ecclesiastical  circumstances,  ministers  ought  to  oonoem  themaelTes 
in  politics.*'  When  therefore  his  father  was  sent  to  England  to  seek 
relief  from  the  arbitrary  measures  of  Charles  II.  and  James  11^ 
Cotton  Mather  regarded  himself  as  the  natural  leader  of  tho  citisena, 
and  on  their  seizing  and  imprisoniog  the  obnoxious  governor,  he 
drew  up  their  declaration  justifying  that  extreme  measure.  But 
the  people  were  beginning  to  tiro  of  the  dominance  of  their  ministers, 
and  Mather  regarded  the  growing  freedom  of  thought  and  mannen  as 
evidence  of  a  fidling  away  from  the  purity  of  the  old  faith ;  and  he 
fancied  he  saw  signs  that  the  evil  one  was  busy  In  turning  away  the 
hearts  of  the  people.  A  case  of  supposed  possession  occurred  at  an 
opportune  time  for  his  theory.  The  daughter  of  one  QoodwiD,  a 
respectable  mechanic  of  Boston,  accused  a  lauudresa  of  having  stolen 
some  of  the  family  linen.  The  mother  of  the  suspected  peraon,  an 
Irish  emigrant,  expostulated  in  no  very  gentle  terms  against  auch  a 
charge,  and  aa  was  averred,  not  content  with  abuse,  cast  a  apell  over 
the  accuser.  The  younger  children  soon  began  to  suffer  similarly ; 
and  the  poor  Irishwoman  was  denounced  as  a  witch.  To  test,  as  he 
said,  the  truth  of  the  story,  Cotton  Mather  took  the  eldest  girl,  then 
about  sixteen  years  old,  into  his  house,  and  her  vagaries  soon  left  on 
his  mind  no  doubt  that  she  was  really  under  the  influence  of  an 
evil  spirit  The  poor  Irishwoman  was  tried,  condemned,  and  execu- 
ted ;  and  Mather  published  a  relation  of  the  circumstances,  and  an 
account  of  such  influences  in  other  plaoea.  The  book,  which  was 
published  with  the  recommendation  of  all  the  ministers  of  Boston 
and  Charlestown,  was  entitled  'Memorable  Providenoat  relating  to 
Witchcraft  and  possessions:  with  Discoveries  and  Appendix/  bvo^ 
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Boston,  1689.  Everywhere  in  the  colony  it  wmi  greedily  read,  and  in 
England  it  was  republiahed  with  a  preface  by  Richard  Baxter,  as 
sufficient  to  convince  all  but  the  moat  obdurate  Sadduceea.  In  the 
pulpit,  and  in  hie  interoourae  with  both  magiBtratea  and  people, 
Mather  urged  the  neeeaaity  of  eradicating  the  ain.  That  he  fiilly 
believed  in  the  reality  of  witchcraft^wbich  indeed  comparatively  few 
then  doubted-^there  can  be  little  queation,  but  the  narrative  he  givea 
of  hia  own  *  experimeuta,'  aa  he  calla  them,  ia  aufficient  proof  of  hia 
almost  infantile  credulity.  By  these  '  experimenta '  he  arrived  at 
some  rather  curioua  '  conduaions.'  One  was  that  though  the  devils 
understood  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin,  as  well  as  English,  there  was 
one  'inferior'  Indian  language  which  they  could  not  comprehend. 
A  blonder  made  on  one  occasion  led  him  to  conclude  that  '*  perhaps 
all  devila  are  not  alike  sagacious."  ''  Whether  devils  know  our  thout^hts 
or  no  ? "  was  a  question  he  waa  anxioua  to  aol?e,  and  though  he  doea 
not  undertake  positively  to  decide  the  point,  he  ahowa  that  his 
opinion  is  in  the  affirmative.  He  found  too  that  while  the  apirita  had 
a  vehement  antipathy  to  the  regular  meeting-house,  they  rather 
enjoyed  a  visit  to  a  Quakera'  meeting.  So  again  they  found  pleaaure 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  service,  and  whilst  a  **  minister  a  prayer  "  waa 
torture  to  them,  they  took  a  marvelloua  delight  in  that  abomination 
of  the  puritana,  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer ;  nay,  what  waa  more 
wonderful  atill,  although  they  could  not  endure  to  hear  a  passage 
read  from  the  Bible,  they  had  no  objection  at  all  to  liaten  quietly  to 
either  goapel,  epiatle,  or  psalms,  when  read  from  the  **  episcopal 
aervioe-book." 

Mather'a  book  was  not  alow  in  producing  its  fruit  In  the  begin- 
ning of  1692,  tiie  children  of  Mr.  Samuel  Farria,  a  minister  of  Salem 
village,  about  three  milea  from  Boaton,  became  atrangely  afflicted. 
They  accused  an  Indian  servant,  who  appears  to  have  actually  used 
some  Indian  inoantationa  with  a  view  to  their  relief,  of  having  bewitched 
them.  She  was  cast  into  prison,  and  brought  to  confeaa  that  she 
was  guilty.  But  this,  instead  of  putting  an  end  to  the  mischief,  was 
but  its  commencement.  The  girls  now  began  to  accuae  others  of 
being  witohea;  and  becoming  oa  it  were  clairvoyant — only  one  of 
the  points  of  resemblance  between  the  Salem  witchcraft  and  more 
modem  <  manifeatationa* — found  that  they  were  poaaessed  of  the  faculty 
not  only  of  discovering  witches,  but  also  of  seeing  their  familiar 
spirits.  The  magistratee  applied  to  Mather  for  advice,  and  he  urged 
them  to  adopt  the  moat  rigoroua  meaaures.  No  doubta  occurred  to 
hia  mind.  That  there  were  evil  spirita  abroad  waa  one  of  the  most 
cheriBhed  articles  of  his  creed,  and  that  they  should  especially  prevail 
in  New  EugUnd  waa  what  he  thought  was  quite  to  be  expected. 
"  The  New  Englandera,"  he  had  written  in  hia  '  Memorable  Provi- 
dences,' *<are  a  people  of  God  settled  in  those  which  were  once  the 
devil's  territories ;  and  it  may  eaaily  be  aupposed  that  the  devil  was 
exceedingly  disturbed  when  he  perceived  such  a  people  here  accom- 
plishing the  promise  of  old  made  unto  our  bleased  Jesus  '  that  he 
should  have  the  utmost  parts  of  the  earth  for  his  possession.' "  And 
he  thought  himself  in  a  more  particular  manner  bound  to  be  aealous 
in  the  matter,  for  in  the  course  of  his  *  experiments '  with  the  girl 
Goodwin,  one  of  the  spirits  had  been  driven  to  acknowledge  that 
Mather  himself,  by  his  **  little  books,"  with  which  as  he  says  he  had 
"  filled  the  country/'  had  brought  this  visitation  upon  the  people— 
*'  that  this  assault  of  the  evil  angels  upon  the  country  waa  Intended 
by  Hell  aa  a  particular  defiance  upon  my  poor  endeavours  to  bring  the 
Bonis  of  men  unto  Heaven." 

What  is  known  as  the  *  Salem  Tragedy '  followed.  What  with  cou- 
atant  preaobing  againat  witchcraft^  prayer-meetiogs,  fasts,  and  public 
examinations,  the  people  of  Salem  soon  came  to  be  in  a  state  of  the 
most  fervid  excitement.  Nothing  hardly  but  witchcraft  and  demoniacal 
possession  was  spoken  o£*  Every  unusual  form  of  disease  in  people 
or  cattle  was  attributed  to  tms  cause;  and  Mather,  as  the  chief 
minister,  was  constantly  among  them,  stirring  up  their  already  too- 
ardent  seal  By  May,  in  that  small  town,  above  100  persons  were  in 
jail,  and  the  infection  soon  spread  to  the  surrouoding  villages.  The 
deputy-governor  and  five  magistrates  went  over  from  Boston  to 
oonduot  the  preliminary  examinations;  and  when  the  new  charter 
arrived,  a  special  court  was  at  ouce  appointed  to  try  the  accused. 
The  first  trial  wsa  of  a  poor  old  woman  named  Bridget  Bishop.  Her 
guilt  was  declared  '  notorious,' and  the  evidence  adduced,  though  of 
the  most  ridiculoua  kind,  was  received  aa  though  any  evidence  waa 
scarcely  necessary.  She  was  declared  guilty,  and,  protesting  her 
innocence,  was  hsnged.  The  same  measure  was  dealt  out  to  others 
similarly  suspected.  Such  aa  confessed  their  guilty  and  professed 
penitence,  had  their  lives  spared;  those  who  persisted  in  denying 
their  guilt,  were,  upon  conviction,  hanged.  One  poor  man  named 
Cory,  eighty  years  old,  whose  wife  had  been  executed  as  a  witch, 
refused  to  plead,  and  waa  by  the  barbarous  punishment  of  the  '  peine 
forte  et  dure'  (which  waa  permitted  long  after  to  disgrace  the 
Engliah  criminal  oode)  preaaed  to  death— the  last  inatance  of  the 
kind  in  North  America.  By  September  twenty  persons  had  been  put 
to  death  i  eight  more  were  under  sentence  of  death ;  fifty-five  had  con- 
f  essed  their  guilt»  and  so  eaeaped  hanging ;  above  a  hundred  more  were 
lying  in  jail,  and  twloe  that  nwnber  were  at  large  under  suaploiou. 
The  laat  exeoution  had  produced  a  deep  impression  on  the  country. 
It  was  that  of  a  Mt.  Bunougha,  fturmerly  a  minister  at  Wells,  who 
had  oooasiosally  preached  at  Salem,  and  aeems  to  have  been  regarded 


by  Parris— the  chief  prosecutor  in  all  the  trials-with  professional 
as  well  as  personal  hatred.  On  evidenoe  the  futility  of  which  he 
made  perfectly  dear  in  his  defence,  the  unfortunate  man  was  con- 
victed, and  his  exeoution  took  place  in  spite  of  the  general  expression 
of  public  sympathy.  His  speech  at  the  gallows  deepened  the  feeling, 
notwithstanding,  or  perhaps  the  more,  that  Cotton  Mather  had  the 
extreme  bad  taate  to  addreas  the  crowd  in  anawer  to  the  poor  man's 
appeal,  and  alter  repeating  the  evidences  of  his  guilt,  to  warn  the 
people  against  being  misled  by  his  seeming  piety,  since  "  even 
Satan  could,  if  occasion  were,  tranaform  himaeUf  into  an  angel  of 
light."  But  now  beyond  the  influence  of  the  excitement  a  cry  of 
horror  waa  raised.  The  grand  jury  of  Andover  ventured  to  throw 
out  a  bill  though  the  evidence  waa  direct  A  reaction  was  evidently 
in  progress,  which  Cotton  Mather  in  vain  attempted  to  arrest  With 
the  concurrence  of  the  governor,  the  deputy  governor,  the  president 
of  Harvard  University,  and  the  ministers,  he  drew  up  and  published 
ao  elaborate  justification  of  what  had  been  dooe,  and  an  expression 
"  of  pious  thankfulness  to  God  for  justice  being  so  far  exeeutea  among 
us,"  under  the  title  of  '  The  Wonders  of  the  Invisible  Worid ; 
Observations  upon  the  Nature,  the  Number,  and  the  Operations  of 
the  Devils'  (8vo,  Boston,  1693).  But  it  was  too  late.  In  the  adjourned 
court  of  sessions  more  than  half  the  bills  were  thrown  out ;  and  in 
the  twenty-six  trials  which  followed  all  the  accused  were  acquitted, 
though  the  evidence  was  stronger  than  in  the  previous  convictions. 
A  sturdy  opponent,  one  Robert  Calef,  met  Mather  on  his  own  ground 
by  the  publication  of  'More  Wouders  of  the  Invisible  World/  in 
which  he  tried  to  show  that  the  whole  was  a  delusion  ;  and  though 
Mather  caused  the  pamplilet  to  be  publicly  burned,  the  author  was 
not  silenced.  The  trials  were  now  at  an  end ;  the  accused  were  all 
set  at  liberty ;  the  convicted  were  pardoned.  Some  of  the  judges 
even  went  so  far  aa  to  stand  up  publicly  io  the  religious  assemblies 
whilst  their  prayers  for  pardon  if  they  had  shed  innocent  blood  were 
read  aloud.  But  Mather  evinced  no  signs  of  penitence  or  even  regret 
In  his  'Magnalia  Christi'  published  nine  years  later,  he  does  indeed 
admit  that  there  had  perhaps  been  "  a  going  too  far  in  that  off  dr," 
but  this  was  evidently  a  concession  to  public  opinion  rather  than  to 
conviction*  Mr.  Bancroft  seems  to  decide  against  Mather's  good  faith 
in  these  proceedings ;  but  we  thiuk  that  they  will  arrive  at  a  more 
correct  as  well  as  charitable  conclusion  who  look  at  his  whole 
character — who  remember  that  his  education  had  been  of  the  sternest 
order  of  Puritanism — that  he  regarded  New  England  as  in  some 
measure  under  theooratic  government,  and  that  he  drew  all  his  notions 
of  public  sin  and  punishment  from  the  Old  Testament — who  remember 
also  that  in  his  own  person  be  was  aocustomed  to  look  for  immediate 
spiritual  guidance  by  some  sign  or  token  in  all  his  conduct, — that  his 
prayeia  and  fasts  and  vigils  were  all  with  a  view  to  direct  provi- 
dential interposition,  and  that  as  a  consequence  he  looked  on  the 
direct  interposition  of  evil  spirits  as  constant  and  certain. 

From  this  time  his  public  influence  declined.  Twice  even  when  a 
president  of  Harvard  College  had  to  be  chosen  he  was  to  his  great 
mortification  passed  over,  though  not  only  univernally  rt?garded  as  the 
most  learned  of  its  alumni,  but  as  a  man  of  almost  uufqualled  genius. 
But  he  lived  and  laboured  on  with  all  his  wonted  zeal.  In  1713  he 
was  elected,  on  account  of  his  '  Curiosa  Americana,'  a  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  London  (being  the  first  American  who  received  that 
distinction),  and  some  letters  appearing  in  its  'Transactions'  in  1721, 
giving  an  aocount  of  the  practice  of  inoculation,  then  recently  intro- 
duced from  Constantinople  by  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague,  deter- 
mined him  to  endeavour  to  render  inoculation  available  for  the  benefit 
of  his  countrymen.  Small-pox  was  then  raging  in  Boaton,  and  Mather 
convoked  a  meeting  of  the  physiciana  of  the  city,  but  they  with  one 
exception  declared  against  the  innovation.  Mather  and  his  convert 
Dr.  Boylston  peraiated,  and  though  they  were  assailed  by  every  kind 
of  professional  and  popular  invective,  they  succeeded  in  persuading 
247  persons  out  of  5589  who  suffered  from  the  epidemic  in  Boston  in 
1721,  to  submit  to  the  operation,  some  of  the  younger  members  of 
Mather^s  family  being  the  first  upon  whom  it  wsa  tried.  The  result 
was  found  to  be  that  of  the  inoculated  only  one  in  forty-two  died,  while 
of  those  not  inoculated  one  in  seven  died :  and  inoculation  became  a 
part  of  the  established  medical  treatment  in  America.  Cotton  Mather 
survived  till  the  Idth  of  February  1728;  and  it  is  a  noteworthy 
circumstance  that  in  his  later  years  the  diief  actor  in  the  terrible  witch 
tragedy  waa  the  friend  and  adviser  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  the  great 
American  representative  of  so  entirely  opposite  a  school  of  philosophy. 

We  spoke  of  Cotton  Mather  as  the  author  of  a  prodigious  number  of 
works.  He  himself  mentions  having  published  above  300 ;  their 
actual  number  is  said  to  be  882.  How  with  his  busy  public  and  miuis- 
terial  engagements  he  could  have  written  so  much  it  is  difficult  to 
imsgine^  for  he  was  also  an  indefatigaale  reader.  Dr.  Chauncey,  a 
learned  contemporary,  declared  of  him  that  there  were  *'  hardly  any 
books  in  exiatence  with  whicli  Cotton  Mather  was  not  acquainted," 
but  he  also  says  of  him  that  he  was  *'  the  greatest  redeemer  of  time  he 
ever  knew."  Many  of  hia  publications  were  sermons  and  "Uttle 
books,"  but  some  are  of  considerable  bulk :  his  greatest  work,  the 
'Seripture  Illustrations,'  on  which  he  laboured  from  his  thirty-first 
year  to  his  death,  still  remains  in  manusoript  in  the  archives  of  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society.  For  a  long  period  his  ^'practicid 
works"  were  great  authorities  with  certain  religious  sects.    Benjamin 
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Franklin  in  hk  'Autobiography'  saye  of  Cotton  Mathei^B  'Essays  to 
do  Good/  that "  they  perhaps  gave  lum  a  tone  of  thinking  that  had  an 
influence  on  some  of  the  pnnoipal  future  events  of  his  li£s ;"  and  in 
reading  Franklin's  writings  and  plans  of  self-disoipline  we  have  often 
fancied  that  we  saw  the  influence  also  of  Cotton  Mather's  'Student 
and  Preacher/ — a  student's  guide  which  in  the  theological  academies 
and  among  the  studious  young  men  of  the  dissenting  bodies  of  England, 
as  well  as  in  America,  was  a  cherished  manual,  till  superseded  by  the 
'Mental  Discipline'  and  the  'Student's  Manual*  of  the  Burden  and 
the  Todds  of  our  own  day.  Mather's  writings  on  witches  and  spirits 
will  be  preserved  by  the  circumstanoes  to  which  they  refer ;  his  greatest 
published  work  'Magnalia  Christi  Americana:  or  the  Ecdeaiastical 
History  of  New  England,  from  its  first  planting  in  the  year  1620,  unto 
the  year  of  our  Lord  1696;  in  seven  books,*  London,  1702;  first 
Auierican  edition  2  vols.  8vo,  Hartford,  1820,  though  a  mere  mass  of 
undigested  materials,  is  valuable  as  an  important  contribution  to  the 
early  ecclesiastical  and  general  history  of  New  England. 

MATHEW,  THE  REV.  THEOBALD,  the  Apostle  of  Temperance  in 
Ireland,  was  bom  at  Thomastown,  county  of  Tipperary,  October  10, 1790. 
His  father,  an  illegitimate  member  of  the  family  of  the  earls  of  LUndaff, 
died  while  his  children  were  young,  and  Theobald  was  enabled  by  the 
kindness  of  the  Countess  of  Llandaff  and  Lady  Elizabeth  Matbew,  to 
proceed  to  the  academy  of  Kilkenny,  and  afterwards  to  Si.  Patrick's 
College,  Maynooth,  where  he  remained  until  he  was  ordained  a  priest 
of  the  Boman  Catholic  Church  in  1814.  He  was  appointed  to  a 
missionary  chai^ge  at  Cork,  where  his  infiuence  was  great  among  the 
rich  and  the  poor  alike:  on  his  appointment  to  this  mission  he  received 
from  the  pope,  Gregory  XVL,  the  degree  of  D.D.,  with  a  dispensation 
enabling  him  to  hold  property.  Among  other  benefits  which  Father 
Mathew  conferred  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Cork  was  the  establishment 
of  a  religious  society  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the  sick  and  needy,  on 
the  model  of  the  societies  of  St  Vincent  de  Paul :  this  institution 
obtained  the  warm  approbation  of  the  Irish  Poor-Law  Commissioners 
in  1834.  About  four  years  later  he  was  requested  to  lend  his  aid  to 
a  temperance  assoointion  formed  in  Cork.  He  joined  the  association 
and  became  its  president;  and  devoting  himself  heart  and  soul  to  the 
peaceful  agitation,  he  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  within  a  few  months 
no  less  than  150,000  converts  in  Cork  alone.  Extending  his  sphere  of 
action  he  commenced  a  '  progress'  through  the  west  of  Ireland,  where 
proportionate  results  were  seen ;  wherever  he  went  the  crowds  that 
flocked  to  '  Father  Mathew'  to  take  the  pledge  of  temperance  wer«  so 
numerous,  that  they  could  only  be  kept  in  control  by  the  military  and 
police.  The  «ame  results  followed  in  all  the  towns  which  he  visited 
in  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  at  Dublin,  and  to  a  considerable  extent 
in  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  London,  where  regardless  of  creed  and 
country  he  went  about  doing  good,  and  raising  the  squalid  objects  of 
pity  and  compassion  to  self-respect,  independence,  and  industry.  It 
ought  to  be  added,  that  in  the  execution  of  his  mission  Father  Mathew 
did  not  scruple  to  sacrifice  his  temporal  prospects;  a  distillery  in  the 
south  of  Ireland  which  belonged  to  bis  brother,  and  formerly  provided 
him  with  almost  all  his  income,  being  shut  up  in  consequence  of  his 
preaching  against  the  use  of  ardent  spirits.  His  services  in  the  cause 
of  morality  and  religion  having  been  recognised  by  statesmen  of  all 
shades  of  opinion,  her  Majesty  granted  to  ]<ather  Mathew  out  of  the 
civil  list  an  annuity  of  dOOL  a  year^a  sum,  which  though  ample  in 
itself,  is  understood  to  have  been  little  more  than  sufficient  to  keep 
up  the  payments  on  policies  of  assurance  upon  his  life  obtained  for  the 
sake  of  securing  his  oreditors ;  and  a  private  subscription  was  entered 
upon  for  his  assisUnceu  He  died  on  the  8th  of  Deoember  1866 ;  having 
from  the  state  of  his  health  been  for  some  years  incapacitated  for  active 
labours. 

MATHEWS,  CHARLES,  an  eminent  comedian,  was  bom  on  the 
28th  of  June  1776,  and  educated  at  Merchant  Tailors'  School  His 
father,  Mr.  JamesMathews,  was  a  bookseller  in  the  Strand,  and  intended 
Charles,  who  was  his  seventh  son,  to  follow  the  business.  A  strong 
and  tally  inclination  for  the  stage  however  induced  the  son,  after  two 
or  three  attempts  in  private,  to  make  his  d^but  as  an  amateur  in  the 
parts  of  Richmond  in  '  Richard  III.,'  and  Bowkit  in  *  The  Sonin-Law,' 
at  the  Richmond  Theatre^  on  Saturday,  September  7,  1793 ;  and  on 
the  19th  of  June  1794  he  made  his  first  appearance  as  a  regular 
comedian  at  the  Theatre-RoyiO,  Dublin,  for  the  benefit  of  Mn.  Well% 
and  in  the  characters  of  Jacob  in '  The  Chapter  of  Accidents,'  and 
lingo  in  'The  Agreeable  Surprise.'  In  1797  Mr.  Mathews  married 
his  first  wife,  Miss  Elisa  Eirkham  Strong,  the  daughter  of  a  phyaidan 
at  Exeter.  She  died  at  York  in  1802,  and  in  1803  Mr.  Mathews  was 
united  to  his  second  and  surviving  w^e,  Miss  Anne  Jackson,  at  that 
time  a  member  with  himself  of  the  York  company.  On  the  15th  of 
May  in  the  same  year  Mr.  Mathews  made  hia  first  bow  to  a  London 
audience  at  the  Haymarket  Theatra,  and  on  the  17th  of  September 
1804  hia  first  appearance  at  Drury  Lsne,  in  the  character  of  Don 
Manuel,  in  '  She  would  and  she  would  not'  On  Wednesday,  April  12, 
1808,  at  the  Theatre-Royal,  Hull,  he  made  his  first  trial  of  those 
popular  performances,  bis '  Entertainments '  and  '  At  Homes,'  by  the 
recital  of  his  '  Mail-Coach  Adventures,  or  Rambles  in  Yorkshire.'  On 
the  22nd  of  July  1814  Mr.  Mathews  was  severely  injured  by  being 
uux)wn  out  of  a  tUbury  in  which  he  was  driving  his  friend  Mr.  Teny. 
The  eflects  of  this  unfortunate  accident  he  felt  to  the  last  day  of  his 
life.    On  the  2nd  of  April  18Id  he  couiminoed  his  extraordinary 


engagement  with  Mr.  Arnold  of  the  English  Opera  Hoiue^  and  gave 
his  first  'At  Homo'  in  London, mn  entertainment  which  he  repasted 
thirty-nine  nights  to  overflowing  houses.  In  1823  ha  pmid  his  lint 
visit  to  New  York,  returned  to  ^gland  in  the  following  jrear,  and  is 
1824  produced  his  entertainment  entitled  'A  Trip  to  Americiu'  Ii 
Januaiy  1828  he  accepted  a  short  engagement  at  Dmry  LAoa,  and  iz 
the  autumn  of  the  same  vear  became  joint-propriotor  with  Mr.  Yat« 
of  the  Adelphi  Theatre,  by  the  purchase  of  his  deoeaaed  friend  Mr. 
Terry's  share.  In  1834  he  again  viaitad  America,  bat  was  oompdied 
by  ill  health  to  return  prematurely,  having  played  only  thirty  nigfate. 
On  Tuesday,  28th  of  June,  1886  (his  birth-day>,  he  expired  at  Plynioatt. 
after  considemble  suffering,  aged  fifty>nine,  and  was  buried  in  the  vei^ 
bule  of  St.  Andrew's  ohurdi  in  that  town.  As  a  comedian,  Mr.  Mathesi 
ranked  deservedly  high;  but  his  greatest  popularity  waa  eertainlj 
achieved  by  his  wonderful  talent  for  personation  and  imitstiioD,  ia  tbe 
exercise  of  which  hia  kind  heart  as  wul  as  good  tastekept  him  guiltice 
of  offence  even  to  the  most  sensitive  of  those  whose  paealiarities  of 
voice,  manner,  or  person  he  so  happily  assumed.  In  private  life  Kr. 
Mathews  waa  universally  reapeeted,  and  with  him  the  stage  lost  a 
perfect  gentleman  as  well  as  a  distinguished  professor.  His  memoin, 
partly  autobiographical,  and  edited  by  hia  widow,  have  been  vsoent]? 
published  in  8vo.  His  son,  the  present  Mr.  Chablss  Mathxwb,  was 
educated  as  an  architect,  and  oommenoed  the  practice  of  that  profesBMc 
with  a  fair  proapeot  of  sucoea^  but  eventoally  gave  scope  to  his  stroi^ 
bent  for  the  stage.  As  manager,  in  connection  with  his  wife,  so  loaj 
a  public  favourite  as  Madame  Vestris,  first  of  the  Olympio  mnd  after 
wards  of  the  Lyceum  Theatrs^  Mr.  Mathews's  career  ia  well  knowj. 
As  a  light  comedian,  he  haa  seoursd  for  himself  a  apeoisl  line  d 
charaotera  in  which  he  is  without  a  rivaL 

MATILDA  or  MAUD,  EMPRESS.    [Hbxbt  I;  HnfBT  IL] 

MATSYS,  QUINTIN,  an  eminent  paiuter,  bora  at  Antwerp  in  146^ 
Is  said  to  have  followed  the  tnule  of  a  blaoksmith,  or  fiarrier,  till  hs 
was  at  least  twenty  years  of  age.  His  quitting  his  trade  to  take  up 
painting  has  been  ascribed  to  difBvent  oauasL  The  story  that  hai 
gained  most  credit  (perhapa  because  it  ii  the  most  romantie)  i^  that 
he  fell  in  love  with  a  young  woman  whoee  father  waa  resolTed  thf 
should  marry  none  but  an  artist ;  and  that  he  in  oonseqaesioe  applied 
himself  to  painting  with  such  success,  that  he  was  in  a  ▼ecy  short  tmie 
qualified  to  claim  the  lady'a  hand.  He  was  admitted  a  Master  of  thf 
Guild  of  Painters  in  1491.  His  manner  is  singulsr,  and  different  froQ 
that  of  any  other  nutter ;  his  design  is  oorrect  and  true  to  nature,  and 
his  colouring  forcible.  His  pictures  are  carelullT  finished,  though  latb^r 
dry  and  hard.  It  ii  thought  by  competent  judges  that^  if  he  had  baec 
in  Italy,  and  studied  the  antique  and  the  great  masters  of  the  Roast 
school,  he  would  have  been  one  of  the  most  eminent  painters  of  cfae 
Low  Countries.  Though  he  generally  took  Ids  aubjecta  from  ordinsir 
life,  he  sometimes  ventured  with  suocoas  into  the  higgler  departmeota 
of  the  art  One  instance  of  this  ia  a  'Descent  ficon  the  Croes^*  pai&t«d 
for  the  cathedral  of  Antwerp,  and  now  in  the  museum  of  that  city,  fli^ 
most  remarkable  and  best  known  picttvne  is  that  of  the '  Two  Hiseis, '  li 
which  there  are  numerous  copies.  The  picture  in  the  Royal  Gallery  ii 
Windsor  is  supposed  to  be  the  original.  Dr.  Waagen  apeaks  in  iht 
highest  terms  of  a  'Maiy  Magdalen,*  half-length,  threes)  uarters  the  sxe 
of  life,  in  the  gallery  at  Corsham  House,  the  seat  of  Lord  Methuen.  Te« 
drawings  of  Matsys  are  extremely  rare.  He  died  at  Antwerp  in  1^3  . 
The  National  Galleiy  haa  a  <  Salvator  Mundi '  (No.  296),  by  tiin. 

MATTHEW,  ST.,  the  Apostle  and  Evangelist,  waa  a  native  cf 
Galilee,  and  a  publioBn  or  collector  of  oustoms  and  tribute  under  the 
Romans.  While  employed  in  Us  ofiice  at  the  city  of  Oaperaaam.  be 
waa  called  by  Christ  to  follow  him  (Matt.  ix.  9),  and  was  afterwsrdi 
chosen  to  be  one  of  the  apoatlea  (Matt.  z.  8).  An  aooount  wiue 
corresponds  in.  all  respects  to  that  of  the  eonveraion  of  Matthew,  tf 
related  by  himself^  is  giveu  by  Mark  (ii.  14),  and  Luke  (v.  87),  respectia; 
a  publican  named  Levi,  the  son  of  Alphaua  Grotiua  and  othen  ban 
supposed  that  Matthew  and  Levi  were  different  persona^  whose  cea- 
version  took  place  at  the  same  time;  but  if  ao^  why  ahould  Matthev 
rahite  his  own  conversion  and  omit  all  mention  of  that  of  Leri  f  ii 
the  three  narrativea  plainly  refer  to  the  same  time  and  plaoe^  and  ai 
Levi  is  not  mentioned  among  the  apostles,  nor  in  any  other  paang* 
of  the  New  Testament,  we  may  safely  oondade  that  Matthew  and  LmI 
are  namea  of  the  same  person.  Perhaps  Leri  was  lus  proper  name, 
and  Matthew  a  aurname  given  him  after  his  oonversioD,  as  that  ai 
Peter  was  to  Simon.  The  Hebrew  word  Matthew  signifies  'a  gift  of 
Jehovah.' 

In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (L  13),  Matthew  ia  mentioned  with  tiis 
other  apostles  as  remaining  in  Jerusalem  after  ths  asoensioa  of  Christ. 
His  subsequent  history  is  quite  uncertain.  Aocording  to  Sooraftes,  sa 
ecdesiastioal  lustoiian  of  the  6th  oentuiy,  he  went  to  Ethiopia  (iSoc, 
'Hist  Eca,'  lib.  i.,  c.  19);  but  according  to  another  tradition,  to 
Parthia.  It  haa  been  a  commonly-received  opinion  that  he  waa  pat 
to  death  at  Naddabar,  a  city  in  Ethiopia  ((Wave's  'Lives  of  the  Apoetls^' 
p.  178);  but  Hezaoleon,  a  Valentinian  of  the  2nd  oentoxy,  mentions 
him  among  those  of  the  apostles  who  esci^ied  martyrdom.  The  passags 
is  cited  by  Clement  of  Alexandria  (*  Stromata,'  lib.  iv.,  p.  502  B). 

MATTHEW  OF  WESTMINSTER,  one  of  thoss  Talnable  old 
wxitenb  the  Latin  ehrooicleni  of  England,  who  have  handed  down  to 
us  ia  a  simple  statement  of  facts  the  deeds  of  the  soverwgna  and  ths 
persons  who  guided  public  afiGura  at  a  ramote  period.    Matthew  apeat 
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his  life  near  the  ancient  palace  of  the  kings  of  England,  where  the 
parliaments  were  usually  held  and  the  most  important  a£fain  trans- 
acted, for  he  was  a  monk  of  the  ahbey  of  Westminster,  the  charch  of 
the  abbey  being  the  usual  place  of  interment  of  the  kings  and  their 
families,  and  still  remains  to  show  of  what  a  splendid  establishment 
it  formed  a  part  Matthew's  date  is  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  His 
history  closes  with  the  death  of  Edward  I. ;  little  or  nothing  is  known 
of  his  personal  history. 

He  entitles  his  work  '  Flores  Historiarum.'    He  begins  with  the 
creation  of  the  world,  and  the  first  and  least  valuable  half  is  taken  up 
witb  afiairs  of  other  countries  and  our  own  before  the  Conquest.    Two 
hundred  and  thirty-six  pages  in  the  Frankfurt  edition  contain  the 
history  from  the  Conquest  to  the  death  of  Edward  I.    This  portion 
is  very  highly  esteemed.    Matthew  of  Westminster  was  published  in 
London  in  1567,  and  again  at  Frankfurt  in  1601,  in  the  same  volume 
with  Florence  of  Worcester,  another  writer  of  the  same  class,  and  a 
continuation  of  Matthew  to  the  year  1877,  the  year  of  the  death  of 
Edward  III.    A  translation  of  the  'Flowers  of  History,'  by  C.  D. 
YoDge,  forms  two  Yolumes  of  Bohn's  '  Antiquarian  Library,*  1858. 
MATTHIAS,  EMPEROR    [Habsburo,  Houbb  of.] 
MATTHISSON,    FREDERICK,  bom  at  Hohendodeleben,  near 
Magdeburg,  in  1761,  was  a  posthumotis  child,  and  brought  up  by  his 
grandfather,  a  village  pastor,  until  the  age  of  fourteen,  when  he  was 
sent  to  the  school  at  Klosterbergen,  and  afterwards  to  the  University 
of  Halle,  to  study  theology.    Hia  natural  taste  however  led  him  to 
apply  hinoself  more  to  philology  and  general  literature.     Instead 
therefore  of  entering  the  church,  he  supported  himself  for  some  time 
as  a  private  tutor  at  Altona,  Heidelberg,  and  Mannheim,  after  which 
he  resided  for  two  years  with  his  friend  Bonstetten  near  the  Lake  of 
Geneva.    In  1794  he  obtained  the  appointment  of  reader  and  travel- 
ling companion  to  the  reigning  princess  of  Anhalt*Dessau,  and  during 
the  next  seven  or  eight  years  visited  Italy,  the  Tyrol,  and  part  of 
Switzerland,  relative  to  which  countries  his  '  Briefe '  and  his  '  Erin- 
nerungen '  furnish  many  interesting  details,  besides  numerous  sketches 
and  anecdotes  of  distinguished  literair  persons  and  others  with  whom 
he  became  acquainted  in  the  course  of  his  tours.    Although  somewhat 
deficient  in  regard  to  simplicity  of  style,  those  works  exhibit  him  to 
considerable  advantage  as  a  prose-writer ;  but  it  was  as  a  lyrio  poet 
that  he  was  the  favourite  of  the  German  public,  and  will  long  con- 
tinue to  be  admired  for  the  happy  delineatiott  of  external  nature^  and 
the  touching  melandioly  and  cha^  of  sentiment  which  charaotertae 
his  poems,  besides  their  charms  of  style  and  versification.      His 
'  Elegy  in  the  Ruins  of  an  old  Castle'  is  hardly  less  popular  than  that 
of  Gray  is  with  us,  being  one  of  those  productions  which  are  of  them- 
selves sufficient  to  give  the  writer  a  lasting  reputation.    Matthiason 
also  performed  a  good  office  for  the  poetical  literature  of  his  country 
by  hia  '  Lyrische  Anthologie,'  a  oolleotion  in  twenty  volumes,  pub- 
lished at  Zurich,  1805-7,  and  containing  select  pieces  and  specimens 
from  202  lyric  poets,  commencing  with  Weekherlin,  Zingref,  Opits, 
and  other  earlier  poet^  and  terminating  with  Tiedge.    These  volumes 
may  be  considered  as  a  gallery  where  the  specimens  of  the  different 
masters  are  arranged  chronologically,  and  exhibit  the  characteristic 
qualities  of  each.    Matthiason  died  at  Worlits,  near  Dessau,  March  12, 
1831. 

MATT,  MATTHEW,  M.D.,  the  son  of  Paul  Henxy  Maty,  a  Protestant 
clergyman,  was  bom  in  1718,  at  Montfort,  near  Utrecht,  and  was  origi- 
nally intended  for  the  Church ;  but  in  consequence  of  some  mortifica- 
tions which  his  father  received  from  the  synod  on  account  of  particular 
theological  sentiments,  his  thoughts,  when  he  grew  up,  were  turned  to 
physic.  He  took  a  degree  at  Leyden,  and  in  1740  came  to  settle  in 
England,  his  father  being  determined  to  quit  Holland  for  ever.  His 
earliest  patron  in  England  appears  to  have  been  Lord  Chesterfield.  In 
1750  he  began  to  publish,  in  French,  an  account  of  the  productions 
of  the  English  prevs,  which  he  printed  at  the  Hague,  under  the  name 
of  'Journal  Britannique;'  a  publication  which  Gibbon  praised  as 
exhibiting  a  candid  and  pleasing  view  of  the  state  of  literature  in 
England  for  the  space  of  six  years,  from  January  1750  to  December 
1755.  It  answered  its  intention,  and  introduced  Dr.  Maty  to  the  most 
eminent  literary  persons  of  the  country.  In  1756,  aa  soon  as  the 
establishment  of  the  British  Museum  was  completed,  he  was  i^ointed 
one  of  the  first  under-librarians  of  that  institution.  In  1758  he  became 
a  fellow,  and  in  1765,  upon  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Birch,  was  chosen 
lecretary  of  the  Royal  Society.  In  1772,  upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Gowin 
Knight,  Dr.  Maty,  by  Ins  majesty's  appointment,  became  principal 
librarian  of  the  British  Museum.  He  died  of  a  lingering  disorder, 
A.ugust  2,  1776.  His  body  being  opened,  the  appearances  which 
presented  themselves  were  considered  so  singular  that  they  were 
iescribed  before  the  Royal  Society  by  Dr.  Hunter,  whose  account  of 
jiem  was  inserted  in  vol  Ixvii.  of  the  *  Philosophical  Trannotions.' 
Dr.  Haty  was  an  early  and  active  advocate  for  inoculation ;  and  when 
I  doubt  was  entertained  that  a  person  might  have  the  smallpox,  after, 
noculation,  a  second  time,  he  tried  it  upon  himself,  unknown  to  his 
amily.  Besides  various  smaller  pieces,  he  published: — 1,  'Mdmoiie 
lur  la  Vie  et  sur  les  Eorits  da  M.  Ab.  de  Moivre,'  12mo,  Haye ;  2, 
Authentic  Memoizs  of  the  Life  of  Richard  Mead,  M.D.,'  8vo, 
Liondon,  1755.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  had  nearly  finished 
bhe  *  Memoirs  of  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield,'  which  were  completed  by 
lis  son-in-law  Mr.  Jostamond,  and  prefixed  to  that  nobleman's  'Miscel- 


laneous Works,'  2  vols.  4to,  1777.  Dr.  Maty  was  Lord  Chesterfield's 
executor. 

MAUPERTUI3,  PIERRE-LOUIS-MAREATJ  DE,  was  bom  at  St. 
Malo,  17th  of  July  1698.  Upon  quitting  the  army,  in  which  he  held 
the  rank  of  captain  of  dragoons,  he  applied  himself  assiduously  to 
the  study  of  mathematics  and  astronomy,  partly  under  the  instruction 
of  M.  Nicole.  In  1728  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Paris,  and  in  1727  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
London.  At  this  time  the  error  in  the  measurement  of  the  arc  of 
the  meridian  conducted  by  Domhiio  and  James  Cassini  had  not  been 
detected.  It  is  well  known  that  the  result  of  this  survey  was 
directly  at  variance  with  the  conclusion  to  which  Kewton  had  arrived 
relative  to  the  figure  of  the  earth :  and  although  several  of  the 
geometricians  of  the  day  were  of  opinion  that  the  comparison  of 
degrees  in  latitudes  so  nearly  contiguous  (for  the  measured  arc  con- 
sisted of  two  conterminous  portions,  the  difference  of  the  mean 
latitudes  of  which  was  little  more  than  4**)  eonld  not  be  considered 
decisive,  inasmuch  as  the  errors  incidental  to  the  survey  could  not  be 
supposed  to  be  confined  within  such  narrow  limits  as  the  small 
difference  of  length  which  the  survey  was  employed  to  detect ;  still 
it  afforded  to  others,  who  were  interested  in  refuting  the  Newtonian 
theory,  plausible  grounds  for  disputing  the  oblate  figure  of  the  earth, 
to  which  that  theory  had  led.  To  set  the  question  at  rest,  Bouguer 
and  La  Condamine  were  sent  to  Peru;  and  during  their  absence 
Maupertuis,  in  company  with  Clairaut,  ^mus,  Lemonnier,  and 
Outhier,  were  deputed  by  the  Academy  to  measure  an  arc  of  the 
meridian  in  Lapland.  They  were  afterwards  joined  by  the  Swedish 
astronomer  Celsius,  who  brought  with  him  from  London  instruments 
made  by  Graham,  of  a  very  superior  construction  to  any  then  in  use. 
The  psrty  reached  the  gulf  of  Bothnia  in  July,  1736,  intending  to  fix 
their  trigonometrical  stations  upon  the  islands  of  the  gulf;  but  upon 
examination,  they  found  the  v^ley  of  the  river  Tomea  more  eligible 
for  the  purpose,  and,  in  December  following,  commenced  measuring 
a  base  of  7407  toises  upon  the  frozen  suiface  of  that  river.  An 
account  of  this  survey  was  published  by  Maupertuis  in  1738 :  *  La 
Figure  de  la  Terre,'  8vo,  Paris,  1738.  The  result  was  that  the 
differenoe  of  latitude  of  the  extreme  stations,  namely,  the  town  of 
Tomea  and  the  mountain  Kittis,  was  57'  29*6'^,  and  that  the  length  of 
the  corresponding  arc  was  55,028  toiMS,  from  which  it  followed  that 
a  degree  of  the  meridian  in  66^  N.  lat  exceeded  a  degree  in  the 
latitude  of  Paris  by  512  toises,  and  consequently  tended  to  prove  that 
the  earth's  figure  was  that  of  an  oblate  spheroid.  The  survey  was 
repeated  in  the  years  1801-2-8,  by  Svanberg,  whose  result  differed  from 
that  of  Maupertuis  by  226  toises. 

Maupertuis  was  one  of  the  first  among  his  countrymen  who 
defended  the  Newtonian  theory  against  the  attacks  of  Descartes,  and 
when  his  opinion  was  confirmed  by  the  result  of  his  survey,  he  became 
an  open  and  strenuous  opposer  of  the  Cartesian  philosophy.  When 
Frederic  IL  was  about  to  reorganise  the  academy  of  Berlin,  he  offered 
the  presidency  to  Maupertuis,  who,  tired  of  bis  stay  in  Paris,  whezt)^ 
says  M.  Delambre,  the  reputation  of  many  had  a  tendency  to  eclipse 
his  own,  eagerly  assented  to  so  honoturable  a  proposition.  But  his 
residence  at  the  coart  of  Prussia,  which  datea  from  1745,  seems  to 
have  been  chiefly  occupied  in  cultivating  the  good  graces  of  Frederic, 
and  he  showed  little  interest  as  to  scientific  research  except  such  as 
had  reference  to  hia  survey  in  Sweden.  His  vanity  on  this  point  was 
oonspiouons.  In  the  portrait  which  he  had  painted  of  himself  he  is 
represented  in  the  act  of  oompressing  the  poles  of  the  earth.  He  died 
at  Basel,  27th  July,  1759,  at  the  house  <^  two  of  the  sons  of  John 
Bernoulli,  with  whom  he  had  always  been  on  terms  of  friendship. 
His  latter  years  were  embittered  by  a  dispute  with  Koanig,  professor 
of  mathematics  at  the  Hague  and  foreign  associate  of  the  academy  of 
Berlin,  respecting  a  mechanical  principle  of  considerable  importaocei, 
which  Maupertuis  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  promulgate,  and 
from  which  he  deduced  the  laws  of  the  reflection  and  refraction  of 
light,  and  those  to  which  the  collision  of  bodies  are  subjected,  but  of 
which  he  was  unable  to  give  any  general  demonstration.  This  prin- 
ciple, which  he  designated  *'the  principle  of  least  action,"  he  enun- 
ciated in  terms  identical  with  those  employed  at  ^e  present  time 
(see  his  'Essai  de  Cosmologie,'  Leyden,  1751,  p.  70),  although  he 
probably  attached  to  them  a  somewhat  different  signification.  Koenig 
endeavoured  to  show,  firsts  that  the  same  principle  had  hwm  previously 
advanced  by  Leibnita;  secondly,  that  it  was  not  true.  The  academy 
of  Berlin,  to  whose  arbitration  the  dispute  was  referred,  decided  in 
favour  of  Maupertuis^  and  ordered  Hib  name  of  Koenig  to  be  erased 
from  their  list  of  associates;  but  even  this  decision,  added  to  the 
support  of  the  celebrated  Euler,  seemed  inadequate  to  compensate 
Maupertuis  for  the  raillery  of  Voltaire,  who,  although  totally  incom- 
petent to  judge  on  the  .soientifio  merits  of  the  case,  had  taken  the 
part  of  Koenig,  and  published  his  satirical  pieoe,  entitled '  Diatribe  du 
dooteur  Akakia,  M^edn  du  Pape,'  wherein  he  was  too  successful  in 
turning  into  ridicule  both  Maupertuis  and  his  "  principle."  Frederic^ 
who  disliked  Maupertuis,  laughed  at  the  satire,  but  ordered  it  to  be 
burnt  by  the  common  executioner^  which  led  to  Voltaire's  asking  and 
obtaining  ipermission  to  leave  Berlin.  ('  Vie  de  Voltaire^'  par  Con* 
doroet)  The  following  list  of  the  published  works  of  Maupertuis  ia 
given  in  Qu^rard's '  Dictionnaire  BibUogn^hique :  '— 

'Anecdotes'  physical  and  mond,  12mo,  no  date.    <  Nautical  Asti^ 
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nomy,  or  Elements  of  Astronomy,  sUke  applicable  to  a  fixed  and 
moveable    Obserratory/   8vo^    Paris,   1748    or    1751 :  Lyon,  1756. 

*  Memoirs  read  before  the  royal  academies  of  France  and  Pmstia,' 
16mo,    Dresden,  1753.    'Memoir    on  the  Moon's  Parallax,'  1755. 

*  Discourse  on  the  different  Forms  of  the  Stars,  with  on  Exposition  of 
the  Systems  of  Descartes  and  Newton,'  8yo,  Paris,  1732  and  1742.  '  A 
Latin  inaogural  metaphysical  Dissertation  on  the  System  of  Nature,' 
12mo,  1751.  The  same  in  French,  Berlin,  1754.  '  Dissertation  on 
the  White  Negro,'  Sto,  1744.  'Elements  of  Qeograpby,'  8vo,  Paris, 
1740.  'Eloge  of  Montesquieu,' 8vo,  1755.  '  Essay  on  Cosmology,' 
8to,  Berlin,  1750.  '  Es^ay  on  Moral  Philosophy,'  Berlin,  1749 ;  and 
London,  1750.  'Disinterested  Examination  of  the  different  Under- 
takings for  determining  the  Figure  of  the  Earth,'  Oldenburg,  1738 ; 
and  Amsterdam,  1741.  *  Examination. of  the  three  Dissertations  pub- 
lished by  M.  Desaguliers  on  the  Figure  of  the  Earth,'  Oldenburg, 
1738  (this  book,  by  some  attributed  to  Maupertuis,  is  supposed  to 
hare  been  written  by  the  Count  de  Bi^Tre).  '  The  Figure  of  the 
Earth,  as  determined  by  the  Observations  of  MM.  Maupertuis, 
Clairault,  Camus,  Le  Monnier,  Outhier,  Celsius,  &&,  near  the  Polar 
Circle,'  Paris,  8vo,  1738.  'Letter  to  Madame  de  VertilUc,'  Paris, 
■  '  Letter  to  Euler,'  — ~-.  *  Letter  of  an  English  Clockmaker 
to  an  Astronomer  of  Pekio,'  12!no,  1740  (a  humorous  satire  against 
MM.  de  Cassini  on  the  subject  of  the  measurement  of  the  meridian). 
'Letter  upon  the  Comet,'  Paris,  1742.  'Letter  on  the  Progress  of 
the  Sciences,'  Berlin,  1752.  '  The  Measurement  of  a  Degree  of  the 
Meridian  between  Paris  and  Amiens,  determined  by  Heart,  with  the 
Observations  of  MM.  Maupertuis,  Clairaut,  Camus,  and  Le  Monnier,' 
8vo,  1740.  *  MxBoellaneous  Works,'  12mo,  Amsterdam,  1744.  '  Phi- 
losopbioal  Reflections  on  the  Origin  of  Language  and  the  Signification 
of  Words,'  12mo.  '  A  Method  of  superseding  the  action  of  the  Wind,' 
1753.  'Venus  physique,'  1745  and  1777.  The  works  of  Maupertuis 
were  collected  and  pubUshed  at  Dresden,  in  1752,  4to ;  and  at  Lyon, 
in  1754  and  1768,  in  4  vols.  8vo.  Among  his  memoirs  in  the  Trans- 
actions  of  the  French  Institute,  his  '  Balletic  Arithmetic,'  1 73 1^  and  an 
elegant  Commentary  upon  the  12th  section  of  the  first  book  of  the 

Principia,'  1732,  deserve  particular  mention. 

{Life  of  MaupertuUf  by  Delambre,  in  the  Biographie  Univenelle  ; 
Montuola,  HuUArt  da  Math^matiqnee,  dse.) 

MAUR,  ST.  There  appear  to  have  been  two  persons  of  this  name  : 
one  a  disciple  of  St  Benedict,  who  is  mentioned  in  St.  Gregory's 
'Dialogues,'  and  who  is  said  to  have  died  in  584 ;  the  other,  abbot  of 
Glacfeuil,  who  lived  till  640,  and  was  a  monk  of  the  order  of  St.  Co- 
lomban,  and  not  of  St.  Benedict  Of  the  former  of  these  a  Life  is  extant 
in  the  great  work  of  the  BoUandists.  His  day  was  the  15th  of 
January. 

MAURICE  OF  NASS  VU.    [NASSAn,  HousB  ov.] 

*  MAURICE,  REV.  FREDERICK  DENISON,  M.A.,  a  chief  of  one 
of  the  parties  in  the  Church  of  England,  and  whose  influence  as  an 
intellectual  leader  is  widely  felt^  not  only  in  the  church  but  in  society 
at  large,  was  bom  in  1805,  the  son  of  a  Unitarian  minister  of  high 
reputation  for  intelligence  and  philanthropic  zeal.  Mr.  Maurice  was 
sent  at  an  early  age  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  formed 
an  intimate  friendship  with  the  late  John  Sterling,  a  friendship  which 
lasted  through  the  whole  of  Sterling's  life,  and  which  was  made  closer 
in  the  end  by  the  marriage  of  the  friends  to  two  sisters.  From 
Trinity  College  both  Maurice  and  Sterling  removed  to  the  smaller  cor- 
poration of  Trinity  Hall ;  and  here  already  the  former  began  to  exert 
that  singular  influence,  partly  intellectual  and  partly  moral,  upon  all 
who  came  near  him,  which  has  accompanied  him  throughout  his 
whole  career.  Being  a  Dissenter  he  was  unable  to  take  a  degree, 
though  he  passed  the  usual  examinations  with  the  highest  distinction. 
Such  was  his  reputation  in  the  college  that  not  only  was  a  Fellowship 
offered  him,  but^  on  his  declining  it  on  the  ground  that  he  could  not 
declare  hinist^lf  a  bon&  fide  member  of  the  Church  of  England  by 
signing  the  articles  and  so  qualifyiog  himself  for  the  appointment,  it 
was  proposed  to  him  to  keep  his  name  on  the  college-books  for  a  year 
cr  two  as  a  non-resident  member,  in  order  that,  if  during  that  time 
his  scruples  vamahed,  he  might  still  take  his  degree  and  enjoy  a 
fellowship.  This  also  he  declined,  on  the  ground  that,  by  holding 
out  to  himself  such  a  prospect,  ho  would  be  subjecting  his  intelleotual 
independence  to  the  risk  of  a  temptation,  and  bribing  his  conscience. 
Accordingly,  quitting  Cambridge  without  a  degree,  he  removed  to 
I/ondon,  where  for  some  time  he  devoted  himself  to  literatura.  With 
his  friend  Sterling  he  became  oonneeted  with  the  '  Athensoum,'  then 
just  started  by  Mr.  Silk  Buekingham.  Notwithstanding  the  intellec- 
tual and  literary  power  which  Maurice,  Sterling,  and  their  friends 
threw  into  this  journal  at  its  commencement,  it  did  not  succeed  com- 
mercially ;  and  it  was  reserved  for  Mr.  Dilke,  who  af terwai'ds  pur- 
chased it^  to  raise  it  to  its  present  position  among  British  literary 
jonmali.  About  the  same  time  Mr.  Maurice  wrote  a  novel  of  very 
thoughtful  and  striking  character  called  'Eustace  Conyers.'  Mean- 
while his  own  views  and  beliefii  had  shaped  themselves  into  a 
form  which  enabled  him  oonsdentiously  to  become  not  only  a  member 
but  a  eUrgyman  of  the  Church  of  En^and.  With  a  peculiar 
delicacy  however  ho  did  not  return  to  Cambridge  to  complete  his 
qualification,  but  did  so  at  Oxford,  by  a  residence  of  one  or  two  terms, 
so  as  to  take  his  degree.  Since  that  time  the  Churdi  ot  England  has 
teen  the  8oeno  and  ohjeet  of  his  ohiaC  activity,  and  Christian  theology 


in  connection  with  that  chnivh,  and  with  the  wants  of  modem  Britiik 
society  has  been  his  all-absorbing  study. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  his  principal  writings,  omittbg  numena 
separate  sermons  and  occasional  tracts : — 'The  Doctrine  of  Ssoida 
Deduced  from  the  Scriptures ; ' '  Lectures  oh  the  EoclesiasticslHiibit; 
of  the  First  and  Second  Centuries;'  'Theologicad  Esaayi;''?! 
triarohs  and  Lawgivers  of  the  Old  Testament ; '  '  Prophets  and  Kicp 
of  the  Old  Testament ; '  '  The  Unity  of  the  New  Tettameot; 
.'Christmas  Day  and  Other  Sermons;*  'On  the  Religiona  ofth: 
World  ; '  '  On  the  Prayer  Book ; '  '  The  Church,  a  Family  -,*  '(k\k 
Lord's  Prayer;'  'On  the  Sabbath;'  and  'Law  on  the  Fable  oft;], 
Bees.'  Mr.  Maurice  was  also  a  contributer  to  the  'Encydopeia 
Britannica,'  from  whose  pages  two  works  of  his  on  the  *ilUtorj>! 
Moral  and  Metaphysical  Philosophy,'  in  ancient  and  in  medisval  Mm 
have  been  republished.  In  all  theaa  writings,  the  theologiol  ui 
ecdsaiastical  views  expounded  are  those  of  what  has  been  named  Ui« 
'Broad-Church'  party,  as  disUnguiihed  from  the  other  deDomm 
tional  sections  of  the  Church  of  England.  Since  the  death  a! 
Dr.  Arnold,  indeed,  Mr.  Maurice  has  been  a  prominent  leader  kc 
adviser  of  this  section  of  the  Church  of  £Ingland,  looked  up  t>  fx 
extraordinaiy  veneration  by  all  who  have  belonged  to  it,  iDciai^* 
such  men  as  the  late  Archdeacon  Hare  and  Mr.  King^ey.  h 
influence  exerted  by  Mr.  Maurice  on  such  men  has  been  partly  thro:;: 
his  writings,  partly  personal  and  private ;  and  it  is  »id  tx 
no  man  has  oome  near  him  personally  without  contracting  i  vq 
unusual  degree  of  respect  for  his  moral  and  intollectual  cbanc'i: 
It  is  Mr.  Maurice's  great  idea  that  the  Church  of  England  oa^tt 
to  grapple  intellectually,  in  its  theological  aims  and  expoticoa 
with  the  most  advanced  forms  of  sceptical  thought,  in  ncli  i 
manner  as  to  evince  a  liberal  sympathy  with  much  that  is  i» 
theological  in  its  apparent  aspect,  in  order  the  more  surely  to  tiLic 
the  supremacy  of  religion  over  all ;  it  i#  aUo  his  idea  that  the  Chore: 
of  England,  as  an  institution,  ought  to  grapple  with  coDtemponr 
forms  of  social  evil,  so  as  to  exhibit  Christianity  as  the  true  souittv: 
every  effective  social  amelioration.  In  oanying  out  these  iUesa  U  U 
necessarily  come  into  conflict  with  the  views  of  others,  both  in  *^ 
out  of  the  church.  His  orthodoxy  on  variona  doctrinal  poioU  'im 
been'  questioned,  and  at  no  time  more  loudly  than  immediately  k^ 
the  publication  ot  his  '  Theological  Essays^'  in  which  his  liapci 
respecting  both  the  Atonement  and  the  question  of  Eternal  Paoi»ba^ 
was  made  the  text  of  many  attaclu.  As  the  originator,  or  one  of  u; 
originators,  of  the  Christian  sociaAt  movement,  the  design  of  viikt 
was  to  break  down  the  system  of  competitive  labour,  and  elevsta  tbi 
working  classes  by  teaching  them  to  associate  together  in  little  ccs- 
panics,  undertaking  work  in  oommon,  and  sharing  the  proceeds,  X: 
Maurice  necessarily  came  in  conflict  with  another  sot  of  anugooi^ 
In  the  midst  of  much  controversy  however,  no  one  has  ever  q«efltio^^ 
his  ability,  his  seal,  or  his  single-mindedness.  The  only  eceleiias^ 
office  he  holds  is  that  of  chaplain  to  Lincoln's  Inn,  in  which  a^. 
he  preaches  sermons  which  draw  audiences  as  select  as  any  in  Los-^- 
Till  recently  he  held  a  professorship  of  divinity  in  King's  Cvuts, 
London,  but  that  office  be  vacated,  in  consequence  of  the  objec^t' 
raised  by  the  college  authorities  to  the  opinions  advanced  is  Li> 
'  Theological  Easays,*  Mr.  Maurice  is  the  founder  and  priocip^^' 
the  Working  Men's  College,  Red  Lion  Square,  and  during  the  hss  !«* 
years  has  devoted  a  great  deal  of  time  and  energy  to  its  mm^ 
ment  He  also  takes  great  interest  in  the  cause  of  female  cdofoC^ 
But  indeed  there  are  few  social  questions  of  importance  to  vbd 
his  sympathies  do  not  extend. 

MAUKICE,  THE  REV.  THOMAS,  was  bom  about  1755,  at  Esr 
ford,  where  his  father  was  then  head-master  of  the  Christ's  Hosia 
sohooL    After  his  father's  death  the  fiunily  was  impoverished  bjt: 
unfortunate  marriage  of  the  widow :    and  his  education  procetk 
irregularly  till  Dr.  Parr,  on  opening  his  school  at  Stanmore,  via  v» 
vailed  on  to  receive  1dm  as  a  pupil,  and  treated  him  with  ^ 
generosity  and  kindness.    At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  was  euutt^  ^ 
St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  whence  he  removed  next  year  to  UmTe:<? 
College.    After  taking  his  degree  of  B.A.,  he  was  ordained  by  BisLv 
Lowth;  and  he  held  for  some  time  the  curacy  of  the  laige  puu^  ^ 
Woodford  in  Essex,  which  in  1785  he  resigned  for  a  chapel  at  EpFfl 
in  order  to  obtain  greater  leisure  for  study.    Next  year  he  merriai. 
but  his  wife  lived  for  no  more  than  four  years.     He  had  aire*? 
published  a  translation  of  the  '  (Edipus  Tyrannos,'  and  several  obi« 
volumes  of  poems;   and  he  long  continued  to  publish  volumes « 
verses.     But  his  turn  for  historical  studies  had   been  fost«ied^ 
University  College  by  his  distinguished  tutor  Lord  Stowell;  >^ 
before  removing  to  Epping  be  had  begun  to  oonce&trate  his  attends 
on  the  history  of  India,  for  dealing  with  which  he  made  propotfli  s 
1790  in  a  publishod  letter  addressed  to  the  East  India  Directon.  Tsi 
irreligious  spirit  of  the  French  Revolution,  alamung  Mr.  Maurice's  oiis^ 
induced  him'  to  remodel  his  first  work  after  it  waa  nearly  oompU^ 
and  to  devote  a  considerable  proportion  of  it  to  disaertatiooi  on  t^ 
Hindoo  mytiiology.    His  'Indiian  Antiquities'  began  to  be  Tpvhot:^* 
in  1791,  when  two  volumes  appeared,  in  octavo :  tho  rest  were  broajti 
out  at  intervalsy  the  completion  of  the  wori^  being  mainly  owiag^ 
the  liberality  of  the  $Iari  of  Harborough ;  and  the  seventh  and  i>* 
volume  appeared  in  1797.    Meantime  he  had  undertaken  his '  Hi^^ 
of  Hindostan/  the  three  Tolumes  of  wluob«  in  quarto^  were  pnbitfL^i 
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a  1795, 1798, 1799 ;  and  a  seoond  edition  appeared  in  1821.  In  1798 
ZayI  Spencer  presented  him  to  the  vicarage  of  Wormleighton  in 
Varwiokahire :  next  year  he  waa  appointed  assistant  librarian  in  the 
British  Museum :  in  1800  Bishop  Tomline  obtained  for  him  the  pension 
bat  had  been  held  by  the  poet  Covrper :  and  in  1804  he  received  from 
he  Lord  Chancellor  the  vicarage  of  Cudham  in  Kent.  His  '  Modern 
listory  of  Hindostan/  in  two  volumes,  appeared  in  1802  and  1804. 
ieyerol  other  volumes  on  Eastern  history  and  theology,  and  attempts 
n  verse,  succeeded  this  work :  and  one  of  his  last  undertakings  was 
lis  '  Memoirs,  comprehending  the  History  of  the  Progress  of  Indian 
ijiterature,  and  Anecdotes  of  Literary  Characters  in  Britain,  during  a 
leriod  of  thirty  years.'  Of  this  work  the  three  volumes  appeared  in 
.819,  1820,  and  1822.  Mr.  Maurice  died  at  his  apartments  in  the 
British  Museum,  on  the  80th  of  March  1824. 

MAURICIA'NUS,  JU'NIUS,  a  Roman  jurist,  who  appears  to  have 
)eeu  writing  in  the  time  of  the  emp«ror  Antoninus  Pius,  from  an 
sxpression  which  he  uses  ('Dig.'  88,  tit  2,  s.  23) ;  he  was  therefore  a 
contemporary  of  Qaius.  The  only  work  of  his  t^t  is  mentioned  in 
he  Florentine  Index  is  six  books  Ad  Leges.  There  are  four  excerpts 
rom  Mauricianus  in  the  Digest 

MAUKO'LICO,  or  MARULLO,  FRANCIS,  abbot  of  Messma,  was 
bom  at  that  place,  September  16, 1494,  and  died  there,  July  21, 1575. 
Several  accounts,  which  do  not  conceal  the  age  which  he  attained, 
itatethat  he  was  prematurely  sacrificed  to  excess  of  study.  His  life 
nras  written  by  ills  nephew  of  the  same  name,  and  was  published  at 
VIessina  in  1613;  we  have  not  seen  this  work,  but  it  is  much  used, 
ind  freely  quoted,  in  the  Abb^  Domenico  Scioa's '  Elogio,'  Palermo, 
L80S,  which  contains  a  full  but  flattered  account  of  the  life  and 
A-ritings  in  question.  Maurolico  taught  mathematics  publicly  at 
^e4.^ina,  and  lived  in  habits  of  close  friendship  with  Cardinal  Bembo. 
These,  and  his  being  obliged,  much  against  his  will,  to  suppress  a  part 
3f  his  dissertation  on  comets,  on  account  of  the  offence  which  Bome 
massages  gave  to  certain  Venetian  noblemen,  are  the  only  circum* 
itauces  of  his  personal  life  wiiich  are  worth  recording. 

The  printed  works  of  Maurolico  are  numerous,  and  those  which  he 
(vrote  still  more  so ;  a  list  of  all  (but  without  titles  or  dates  for  the 
printed  works)  is  given  by  the  Abbd  Soina.  Among  the  former  must 
be  mentioned  an  edition  of  Autolycua  with  commentaries,  Mesaina 
1558,  folio;  of  Archimedes,  1670,  and  1681  (or  1685?) :  the  Pheno- 
nena  of  Eudid,  1588,  and  an  edition  of  Theodosiusand  Menelaus  iu  the 
>ame  year,  which  oontuins  a  table  of  secants,  being  the  first  intro- 
iuction  of  these  Unas ;  '  Opuscula,'  printed  at  Venice,  1575,  containing 
treatises  on  the  sphere,  the  calendar,  astronomical  instruments, 
^uouionicB,  music,  and  arithmetic;  treatise  on  Cosmography,  1513. 
Uther  works  have  been  stated  aa  printed,  but  we  have  only  inserted 
;hose  which  have  good  authority. 

Maurolico  will  be  remembered  by  his  geometrical  writins^  particn- 
arly  his  manner  of  treating  the  conic  sections,  by  his  optiosi  theorems, 
iTA\  by  his  arithmetical  works ;  but  the  interest  which  attaches  to  his 
vritiugs  connects  them  rather  with  the  general  history  of  the  science 
;han  with  his  own  biography,  aa  there  are  no  very  prominent  dis- 
coveries to  record.  In  his  arithmetic  he  proceeds  upon  geometrical 
>rinciples,  as  his  eulogist  states  (and  with  confirmatory  descriptions 
md  citations),  but  at  the  same  time  with  an  attempt  to  generalise 
>perations  into  rules,  and  to  present  them  in  a  £arm  closely  approaching 
;o  the  modem  algebra,  to  the  spirit  of  which  they  approacl^  without 
;he  language.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  before  the  time  of  Vieta 
ihe  method  of  expressing  general  formul89,  which  now  constitutes  the 
bundation  of  algebraical  language,  did  not  exist ;  and  it  seems  to  us, 
rom  such  parts  of  Maurolioo's  writings  aa  we  have  seen  cited  (the 
vorks  themselves  are  very  scarce),  that  the  transition  from  the  arith- 
netio  of  Euclid  to  that  of  Maurolico  is  an  approach  to  algebra  of  a 
;haracter  which  deserves  more  attention  than  it  has  met  with  from 
li.^torians.  These  writers,  so  far  as  algebra  is  concerned,  do  not  even 
oeution  the  name  of  Maurolico,  a  circumstance  which  must  be  explained 
)robably  by  the  latter  not  being  in  the  line  of  investigation  of  Cardan, 
Cartaglia,  and  those  who  lie  in  the  direct  track  between  the  Hindoo 
Igebra  and  that  of  Vieta.  Nevertheless  the  propositions  of  Maurolico 
tn  the  summation  of  aeries,  and  the  methods  by  which  they  were 
[educed,  form  a  vety  carious  atep  in  the  progress  of  arithmetical 
nquiry. 

MAURUS  TERENTLA.'KUS,  a  Latin  grammarian,  who  ia  said  to 
lave  been  bom  at  Carthage.  The  time  in  which  he  lived  is  uncertain. 
/'oBsius  supposes  him  to  have  been  the  same  Terentianus  who  is 
d dressed  by  Martial  as  the  prefect  of  Syene  in  Egypt  ('  Epigram,'  L 
7) ;  and  he  at  all  events  lived  daring  or  before  the  time  of  St  Augua- 
ine,  since  he  is  mentioned  by  the  latter  in  terms  of  the  highest  respect 
»  i)e  Civitate  Dei,'  vi.  2;  'De  UtUitate  Credendi,'  a  17.) 

The  only  work  of  Maurus  which  has  come  down  to  us  is  entitled 
Pe  Litteris,  Syllabis,  Pedibus,  et  Metria  Carmen.'  It  is  indluded  in 
he  ^Grammatici  Veteres,'  edited  by  Putschius,  Hanover,  1605;  and 
las  been  also  edit<:d  by  D.  J.  V.  Lennep,  Leydeu,  1825,  and  by  Lach- 
aann,  Leipzig,  1836. 

MAURY,  JEAN  SIFFREIN,  Cardinal,  was  bom  on  the  26th  of 
une,  1746,  at  Vaurdas,  iu  the  Venaissin,  of  poor  but  respectable 
larents.  He  showed  at  a  very  early  age  a  great  disposition  for 
earning,  and,  being  destined  by  his  parents  for  the  eoclesiastioal  pro- 
eesiou,  he  was  placed  at  the  seminary  of  St  QardOi  at  Avignon,  to 


pursue  his  theological  stadiea.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  proceeded 
to  Paris,  in  the  expectation  of  earning  a  subsistence  by  the  cultivation 
of  his  talents.  Though  he  waa  without  friends  in  that  city,  his  first 
publication  attracted  considerable  notice.  Encouraged  by  this  early 
success  he  took  orders,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  pulpit 
eloquence.  In  1772  an  'Eloge'  on  F^n^lon,  which  he  published, 
was  favourably  received  by  the  French  Academy,  and  caused  him  to 
be  appointed  vicar-general  of  the  Bishop  of  Lombez.  He  however 
soon  returned  to  Paris,  where  ha  became  very  popular  as  a  preacher. 
A  panegyrio  of  St.  Louis,  which  he  delivered  before  the  Freudi 
Academy,  and  one  of  St  Augustine  before  an  assembly  of  the  clergy, 
met  with  so  much  success  that  the  abbey  of  Frenade  in  the  diocese 
of  Saintes  was  bestowed  upon  him  by  the  King,  Louis  XVI.,  who  like- 
wise appointed  him  preacher  to  the  court  In  1785  he  became  a 
member  of  the  Academy  in  the  place  of  the  lyric  poet  Lefrano  de 
Pompignan ;  and  the  following  year  the  valuable  benefice  of  the 
priory  of  Lioris  was  conferred  upon  him.  At  the  assembly  of  the 
States-Qeneral  in  1789  he  was  named  deputy  of  the  clergy  for  Uie 
bailiwick  of  P^ronne,  and  soon  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  debates. 
From  the  first  he  enlisted  himself  on  the  aristocratic  side,  where  his 
energetic  eloquence  and  peculiar  talent  at  reply  rendered  him  a 
formidable  antagonist  to  Mirabeau.  [Mihabbau.]  His  impressive 
and  impassioned  oratory,  though  it  expressed  opinions  hostile  to  the 
great  majority  of  the  assembly,  was  often  listened  to  with  admiration 
and  greeted  with  applause.  His  great  moral  courage  and  firm  adhe- 
rence to  the  principles  which  he  had  adopted,  and  which  in  spite  of 
the  most  violent  opposition  and  in  the  face  of  the  greateat  danger  he 
earnestly  advocated,  secured  for  him  the  respect  and  esteem  of  the  mora 
enlightened  portion  of  his  enemies.  On  the  27th  of  November  1790, 
a  decree  was  passed  in  the  ^'ational  Assembly,  by  which  every  eccle- 
siastic  in  the  kingdom  was  required  to  take  an  oath  to  maintain  with 
all  his  power  the  new  constitution ;  and,  in  case  of  any  priest's  refusal 
it  was  declared  that  be  should  be  held  to  have  renounced  his  benefices. 
To  thia  constitution  the  pope  had  refused  his  sanction,  on  account  of 
its  hostility  to  the  interests  of  the  church,  and  the  oath  was  indig- 
nantly  refused  by  the  great  majority  of  the  dergy.  When  the  day 
arrived  for  the  taking  it  by  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  the  Assemblyi 
an  infuriated  mob  surrounded  the  hall,  threatening  death  to  all  who 
should  refuse.  On  this  occasion  also  Mauiy  displayed  hia  usual 
intrepidity,  and  boldly  advocated  the  independence  of  his  order. 
**  Strike,  but  hear  me,"  was  his  exclamation,  when  the  last  efforts  of 
his  impassioned  eloquence  in  that  Assembly  were  interrupted  by  the 
incessant  cries  of  his  political  antagonista.  At  the  close  of  the  stormy 
session  of  tho  National  Assembly,  Maury,  who  could  lend  no  further 
aid  to  the  prostrate  cause  of  royalty  and  religion,  quitted  his  native 
country,  and,  at  tiie  invitation  of  Pius  VL,  took  up  hia  residence  at 
Rome.  He  waa  there  received  with  the  highest  distinction,  and  the 
loss  of  hia  benefices  in  France  was  more  than  compensated  by  hia 
speedy  elevation  to  the  highest  situations  in  the  Ronum  ohurcb«  In 
1792  ho  was  named  ArohbiBhop  of  Nic«a  "in  partibus  infideUum," 
and  afterwards  appointed  apostolical  nuncio  to  the  diet  held  at 
JBVankfurt  for  the  election  of  the  Emperor  Francis  IL  Thia  mission 
accomplished,  in  1794  he  was  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  a  cardinal, 
and  was  instituted  to  the  united  seea  of  Monte*  Fiaacone  and  Cometa ' 
On  the  invasion  of  Italy  by  the  French  in  1798,  though  every  effort 
was  made  to  seize  Cardinal  Maury,  he  escaped  under  'i««gniaA  to  Venice, 
where  he  assisted  at  the  conclave  assembled  for  the  election  of  Pius  Vll. 
In  1799  he  returned  to  Rome  upon  the  conquest  of  Italy  by  Suwarrow* 
and  was  accredited  as  ambassador  to  his  exiled  king,  Louis  XVIIl' 
who  was  at  that  time  residing  at  Mittau.  Thia  office  he  resigned  on 
the  reconciliation  of  the  Church  of  Rome  with  the  government  of 
France  under  Napoleon,  on  which  occasion  he  addressed  to  the  Fiiat 
Consul  a  letter,  couched  in  the  most  submissive  language,  praying  for 
permission  to  return  to  France.  This  letter,  which  waa  deemed  not  to 
be  iu  unison  with  the  tenor  of  his  former  conduct  subjected  him  in 
after-times  to  the  reproaches  and  persecutions  of  the  party  whom  h* 
had  served  with  so  much  personal  hazard.  Napoleon  gladly  received 
the  proposal  of  a  reconciliation  with  so  distinguished  a  member  of  the 
Church  whose  estabUshmeut  he  was  restoring  in  France :  an  interview 
took  place  between  them  at  Qenoa,  and  in  May  1806  Maury  reappeared 
at  Paris.  The  flattering  reception  he  there  met  with  was  oalouiated 
to  attach  him  to  the  interests  of  this  chie^  who  admitted  him  to  his 
intimacy,  and  availed  himself  of  his  counsels  in  eoclesiaatical  matteiii 
He  received  the  pension  assigned  to  the  dignity  of  a  French  cardinal 
and  was  appointed  First  Almoner  of  Jerdme  Bonaparte.  In  1807  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Institute  in  the  place  of  Target,  one  of 
the  advocates  of  the  unfortunate  Louis  XVL  His  aooeptanoe  in  1810 
of  the  arohbishoprio  of  Parii  subjected  him  to  the  displeasure  of 
Pius  VIL,  between  whom  and  Napoleon  there  had  arisen  much  dis* 
agreement  Cardinal  Maury  was-  a  warm  and  sincere  admixvr  of  th^ 
emperor,  and  he  not  only  eapoused  his  cause  in  the  disputes  with  the 
head  of  the  Church,  but  took  every  occasion,  which  the  frequent 
victories  of  this  chief  afforded  him,  of  testifying  hia  gratitude  by  the 
expressions  of  admiration  which  were  contained  in  his  mandatea  to  the 
olengy  of  his  diocese.  These  mandates^  written  in  a  style  of  the  most 
florid  eloquence,  do  not  remind  us  of  the  imprsaaive  and  aneigetio 
orator  of  the  National  Assembly :  they  were  severely  criticised  by  the 
adherents  of  the  ancient  rdgime,  and  by  the  witty  friguentera  of  the 
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r»ri>Uli  nloolia,  who  (tjled  tliem  'arobiepUoopU  deipatch«,'lD  •UodoQ 
to  thclt  mikiUry  tons,  uid  tbeii  imitation  of  the  itjle  uid  muuM'  ol 
Napoleon' I  bolUiini, 

After  ths  oapitulation  of  Farli  on  the  SOth  of  March  18M,  Maor; 
wu  deptived  bjtha  Bourbom  of  the  adminiatntioB  of  hi*  diooete; 
■nd  In  thair  rcKDtiiFDt  for  hii  adhereoce  to  Napoleon'*  fortune  thef 
forgot  hie  former  daring  and  powerfnl  eupport  of  their  tottering 
throne.  He  then  returned  to  Kome,  where  he  ttm  imprieoned  during 
one  fear  b;  (he  orden  of  the  pope;  he  wo*  aftemard*  allowed  to  lira 
in  retirement  on  a  penaion  which  wse  giTen  to  him  in  votnpeiMation 
for  hie  radgnationof  the  lee  of  Hoiite-Fiaacooa.  In  thi*  NtiretiMnt, 
deepl;  afiMad  bj  the  iDgratitude  of  hie  former  party  and  that  of  the 
pontine  to  whose  el«Tatioii  ha  had  bean  initnunental,  he  died  on  the 
11th  of  Bla;  1817. 

"  SotwitHBtanding  Ui  eztnordinaiy  eloquence,"  eaya  the  Dacheu 
of  Abrsntei,  who  knew  him  intimatelj,  "  the  AbM  Uenrjr  had  been 
bsfoM  the  BeTolution,  what  he  waa  in  proMriplion,  what  ha  continued 
under  the  empire,  a  mm  of  talent  rather  than  a  man  of  aanse,  and  a 
curate  of  the  time  of  the  Iieagus  rather  than  an  abbj  of  the  reign  of 
Louie  XIV."  She  add*  that  hi*  fpire  waa  in  the  hjgbeet  degrM 
dieagreeabla,  but  the  deaoription  ahe  ^vea  of  it  appean  rather  a 
caricature  than  a  partraiL 

Hi*  priciri  pal  work, '  Eh*]*  aur  I'BIoquence  de  la  Chaire,' 3  Tola.  Sto, 
pabliehed  after  hia  death  b;  hia  nephew  Lonii  Sifiein  Uaoiy,  atill 
maintain*  it*  well-medted  popularitj.  Hia  mind  wai  formed  to  ap- 
preciate Uie  eloquence  of  Mi**ilIon,  Bonnet,  and  Bourdalooe,  and  Ida 
oritlciama  on  the  other  French  divinee  are  in  general  aa  correct  aa  Umj 
are  tamparata.  In  hi*  review  however  of  English  pulpit  oratory,  he 
manifeeta  a  want  of  acqunintanoa  with  the  writiagi  of  our  moat  cele- 
bialed  preachen,  auch  aa  Jeram;  Taylor,  Sherlock,  and  Barrow,  and 
ha  aeleoCa  Blair  as  the  beat  model  of  Engliah  eloquence ;  the  oompariaon 
which  he  draw*  between  him  and  Maeaillon  i*  neceaaoiily  moat  unfavour- 
able to  Blair.  Eia  own  Panegyrio  of  St-  Auguitine  i*  eateemed  ana  of 
the  fioeat  pieoe*  of  French  pulpit  eloquence.  He  ia  alio  auppoaod, 
oonjoiutly  with  I'Abbd  de  Boiamont,  to  be  the  author  of  a  work  entitled 
'Lettreaaurl'Ftat  actual  de  la  Beligion  eb  du  Clergd  de  f^onoe.' 

HAWUOISINF.  or  MALTOISLNE,  WILLIAM  DB,  waa  bred  in 
France,  and  haa  been  thoo^t  by  aome  to  hare  been  a  native  EVenob- 
man.  He  Bfterward*  cane  to  Scotland,  where  he  waa  made  one  of  the 
eUi'iei  ngu,  and  arcbdeaoon  of  St.  Andrew*,  in  wliich  Utter  capacity 
be  waa  preeent  at  the  baption  of  Prince  Alexander,  afterward*  King 
Alexander  IL  Hewai  madechancellor  of  Scotland  in  Auguit  11B9, 
•boot  which  time  alio  he  waa  elected  bi^op  of  Ola^w,  and  conae- 
orated  thefoUowingyaar  by  ipeoial  preoept  from  the  popA  (Fordnn, 
TiiL  61.)  In  the  year  1S02  be  wa*  tranatsted  to  the  *ae  of  Bt. 
Andrew*,  when  he  *eema  to  hBTe  reaigned  the  office  of  chanotlior. 
In  September  1208,  he  dedicated  a  new  oemetery  at  Dryburgh  Abbey, 
(Ch*lm.,  ■  Caled.;  iL  339.)  He  afterward*  made  a  Tiait  to  the  Con- 
tinent ;  and  having  returned,  we  Sod  Mm  and  the  bishop  of  Qlaagow, 
in  1211,  posaeaaed  of  l^atine  power*  from  Boma,  and  aaaembting  at 
Perth  a  great  council  of  the  clergy  and  people,  to  preaa  upon  the  nation 
the  popff*  will  and  command  thHt  an  expedition  be  undertaken  to  the 
Holy  Land.  In  121i  he  attended  the  ooronatiou  of  King  Alexander  II., 
and  ia  aaid  to  have  eat  the  down  opon  the  king'e  head.  The  next 
year  he  went  with  the  biahopa  of  Olaagow  and  Moray  and  the  mitred 
abbot  of  Eeleo  10  the  Foarth  Lateran  Comidl,  where  the  doclrutes  of 
Wydiffe  were  oondemtied ;  and  ha  leem*  to  have  rataaijied  abroad 
till  1218.  From  the  Continent  he  brought  with  him  into  tbia  oountiy 
lariona  order*  of  monk*  and  mendicant*,  till  then  unknown  here,  and 
bad  oonTent*  of  Black  Friara  erected  at  Aberdeen,  ^r,  Berwick, 
Edinburgh,  Elgin,  InTemen,  Hontroae,  Perth,  and  Stirling  and 
mouaateriee  for  the  monk*  of  VaUisoaulinm  at  IluBcardine,  Beaulieo, 
■ud  Ardchattan.  He  wrote  lirea  of  tbs  popiih  aainta  Ninian  and 
Keotigem.  It  wa*  to  him  and  in  lu*  time  that  Pope  Innocent  III, 
ecut  the  decretal  letters  which  we  find  in  the  '  Corpui  Joria  Canonioi,' 
to  the  king  of  Scota,  and  to  the  biabop,  archdeacon,  and  abbot  of  St. 
Andrew*,  respectireiy.  But  xeal  for  the  chnrch  waa  by  no  mean*  thii 
prilato'*  only  pB**ion  ;  for  wa  God  that  on  one  occation,  noticed  by 
Fordun  (viii  62),  he  deptiTad  Dunfermline  Abbey  of  the ■'- 
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under  MaximJaana,  and  were  attll  attaehed  to  their  old  genaraL  Ujm 
thii  he  retired  to  Ravenna,  which  be  aoou  after  aurrendered  u 
Maximianni,  on  being  promiaed  hia  life  and  liberty ;  but  HaiimUau 
put  him  to  death.  Majdmianni  proceeded  to  Gaul  to  form  analliana 
with  ConatanUnn*,  leaving  Maiaotio*  at  Rome.  Oaleriua  eoon  ifur 
arrived  in  Italy  with  an  army ;  but  not  finding  himaelf  strong  engu^ 
to  attack  Maxeotioa  in  Home,  and  fearing  tba  same  £>te  aa  thu  i^ 
Several^  he  mide  a  piedpitale  retreat.  Maximianoa,  returning  t> 
Rome,  rrigned  for  tome  monUu  together  with  hia  eon.  but  aftemnh 
quarrelled  wiUi  him,  and  took  refuge  with  Galerina,  who  acknowladpd 
him  aa  emperor,    liera  wctv  then  no  leaa  tlianaii  emperor^  Galeiin 

In  the  foUowioK  y^ar,  SOB,  Maxentiui  waa  proclaimed  conaol  at  Rmk, 
together  with  his  *on,  H.  Anrelioa  Romolua,  who  ia  the  next  yesrni 
acoidantally  drowned  in  the  Tiber.  Maxentio*  posaeaaod  Italy  ud 
Africa;  but  Africa  revolted,  and  the  aoldien  proclaimed  aa  empenr 
on  adventurer  of  the  name  of  Alexander,  who  reigned  at  Carthage  fm 
three  yean.  In  the  year  311  UazeDtiu*  aent  an  expedition  to  Afrio, 
defeated  and  killed  Alexander,  and  burnt  Carthaite.  Frond  of  tiiii 
anooea*,  far  whi<^  he  bad  the  honour  of  a  triumph,  Mazenliiu  mub 
great  preparation*  to  attack  ConstanUne,  with  whom  ha  had  till  thn 
preaarvad  the  appearance  of  friendship.  Comtaatine  moved  f— 
Qaul  into  Italy,  advanoad  to  Rome,  and  defeated  Haxentio*,  who 
drowned  in  attempting  to  awtm  hi*  hone  aoroa*  the  Tiber,  in : 


the  biahop'a  own  attendant*  bad  dnmk  it  all  np.  He  coDtinoed  biahop 
of  St.  Andrew*  till  hia  death  (Eeith,  ■  Biahop* '),  which  happened  on 
the  0th  of  July  1238  (Chalm.,  'Caled.,' iii.  SIS);  and  he  i*  remembered 
in  a  oompoeition  reepecting  tithea,  1297  (Connell,  >0n  Tithae,'ii.  113). 
MAXE'NTiUS,  MAKCnS  AUREUUS  VALERIUS,  *on  of  Maxi- 
mianua,  the  ooUeagne  of  Diocletian  in  the  empire,  waa  living  in  ob- 
scurity when,  after  hi*  father's  abdication,  and  the  elevation  of 
CunBtantine  to  the  rank  of  Cesar,  he  became  envion*  of  the  Utter, 
and  dieaatisfied  with  the  neglect  of  Oaleriua  toward*  him.  Aooordingly 
he  btirred  up  a  revolt  amoEg  the  prtBtorian  soldiers  at  Rome,  and  waa 
proclaiiaed  emperor,  a.D.  SOS.  Qaleriut,  who  wi*  then  in  the  Eait^ 
tent  ordera  to  Severn*  Cmaar,  who  had  the  command  of  Italy,  to  march 
from  Milan  to  Rome  with  all  hi*  force*,  and  put  down  the  inrurreotian. 
In  the  mean  time  Maiimianna,  who  lived  in  retirement  in  Campania, 
proceeded  to  Rom%  and  waa  prDolaimed  emperor  a*  eollaague  with  hia 
aoD,  in  307.  Sevenu,  on  arriving  with  hia  Iroopa  near  Rome,  wa* 
deserted  by  moft  of  hit  officer*  and  *oldien,  who  bad  formerly  *erTed 
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tariua,  ou  aoooont  of  having  bean  a  herdsman  In  hb  youth.  The  ctclU 
of  hu  life  an  narrated  under  Diocletii.k,  CoHSTaailuB  I.,  and  Cu:)- 
RAHTiiim.  According  to  the  historian*,  he  died  (a.i>.  311)  of  a  losth- 
some  ditesaa,  whioh  wa*  conaidered  by  his  contemporarisa  and  bimuif 
a*  a  punidunenC  from  heaven  for  hi*  penecution  of  the  Cbrittiuia 


MAXIMILIAN.    [Habsbdro,  Bofsi  ot.] 

MAXIMI'NUS,  CAIU3  JULIUS  VEKUS,  waaorigtnany  a  Thndm 
abepheid.  Hawal  of  ^gantio  aize  and  great  bodtly  atrengtb.  Ht 
entered  the  Roman  army  under  SepUmiu*  Severu*,  and  waa  ra{udli 
advuoedforblibravenr.  Alexander  Sevema  gave  him  tbs  commaiuii^ 
a  new  lagion  railed  in  Fannonia,  at  the  head  ot  wliicb  he  foUoveii 
Alexanderin  hia  campaign  ngaitutthe  Qerinan*,  when  the  aruijb-'ia^ 
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moamped  on  tlie  banki  of  th«  Rhiiie,  he  contpirad  a^unit  hii  ktb- 

rtiga,  and  iiiduoed  Bomsof  Ms  oompuiioni  to  muider  him  in  hi>  tuit, 
u  well  u  his  mother  Mammioa,  A.a,  236. 

Huiminus,  being  procUiiii»d  amperor,  OBinBcl  hU  loii,  alu  callsd 
MaiimiDua,  Ceswr  Mid  hii  coUekgus  in  tho  empire.  He  ooatinued 
tbe  mr  Bguiut  the  Germani,  and  davutAted  a.  luge  tract  of  conntr; 
bejoitd  the  Rhine,  ifter  nhioh  lie  repaired  to  lUyriaum  to  fight 
:]je  Dtdans  ud  Sarin&tiuiB.  Bat  Ms  cnielt;  and  rapacity  roiued 
enemieB  Rgainat  him  in  Tarioui  parts  of  the  empire.  The  province  of 
Africa  roTolted,  and  proclaimed  Oordianos,  who  w>a  soon  after 
•cknoirl  edged  bj  ths  senate  and  the  pea  pis  of  Rome,  a.d.  2S7. 

Bub  CapelliaauB,  governor  of  Manritania  for  Idaiiminui,  defeated 
Qordianiu  and  his  son,  who  fell  in  the  struggle,  afteta  nominal  reign 
sflitUemore  than  a  month.  [Goimuiius,  Mabcu9  Aktohiub  AFni- 
ciNOS.]  Home  was  in  aiiutemation  at  the  nsws,  eipectiog  the 
rengeaacB  of  MaztminuB.  The  eenate  proclaimed  emperors  Clodius 
Pupieaus  Haiimiu  and  Decimus  Cffilius  Balbinui,  but  tiis  people 
iOBiated  upon  a  nephew  of  the  f  ounger  Qordianua,  a  bov  twelve  jean 
of  nge,  being  aescciated  with  them.  Maximus  marched  out  of  Rome 
with  troops  to  oppoas  Maximinua,  who  had  orosaed  the  Isonzo  and 
laid  aiege  to  Aquileia,  Maiiminus  eiperieaced  a  brave  resistanoa  from 
the  garriaon  and  jieople  of  that  cutj,  which  excited  atil!  more  his 
oatund  cruelty,  and  the  soldiers,  being  weary  of  him,  matinied,  and 
killed  both  him  and  Mi  son,  in  23S.  Uaiiminoi  the  father,  then 
riity-&ve  years  old,  waa  a  Eerodoaa  aoldier  and  nothing  else,  and  won- 
jerful  tales  are  related  of  hie  Toracitj,  and  the  quantity  of  food  and 
Iriok  that  he  awallowed  doily,  Hia  son  is  said  to  have  been  a  band- 
■ome  but  arrogant  youth.     (Cap itolinai,  in  '  Historia  Augnata.') 


Cola  of  Vaximinna. 
BritUb  X OHWO.  Actual  ilM.  Copper. 
MASIUI'tinS,  DAIA,  or  DAZA,  an  Illyrian  peasant,  terved  Id  the 
toman  armies,  aod  was  railed  by  Oalerius,  who  was  hia  relative,  to 
tte  rank  of  military  tribune,  and  lastly  to  the  dignity  of  CcoBar, 
.a.  30S,  at  the  time  of  the  abdication  of  Diocletian  and  Mmimianui, 
iheD  he  had  for  his  share  the  goTenimcnt  of  Syria  and  Egypt.  After 
he  death  of  Qaleriusi  in  311,  Maiiminus  and  Licinlua  divided  Ms 
iominioiis  between  them,  aod  Uaiiminns  obtained  tbe  whole  of  the 
Lsiatic  provinces.  Both  he  and  Licinius  behaved  ungratefully  towarda 
he  family  of  Galenas,  their  common  benefactor.  Valeria,  the 
augbter  of  Diocletian  and  widow  of  Oalerius,  having  escaped  from 
JciniuB  into  the  dominions  of  Maiiminna,  tbe  latter  ofiered  to  marry 
cr,  and  on  her  refusal  baniahed  her  with  her  mother  into  the  deiert< 
f  Ijyria.  He  peraeoutad  the  Christians  and  made  war  agaioat  the 
.rmenians.  A.  new  war  having  broken  out  between  Liciniua  and 
[aximinuB,  the  latter  advanced  as  far  ai  AdriaDople,  bat  waa  defeated, 
ed  into  Aii*,  and  died  of  poiaon  at  Tarsiu  io  313, 


MAXIMUS,  a  P.  [Bii,Biinrs,D.C.:, 
MA'XIMU3  UAQNUS  was  a  nattre  o(  Spabi,  or,  m  some  think, 
thout  much  probability,  of  Britain.  Ha  acoompaaied  Theododua 
several  of  his  expeditions,  and  waa  with  him,  in  the  capacity  of 
aeral,  in  Britain  in  3S3,  and  remained  there  several  years.  Whilst 
ire  he  is  said  to  have  married  Helena,  dnnghter  of  a  wealthy 
itish  noble  of  Caersegont  (Caernarvon),  in  Walee,  but  this  is  Veiy 
ubtfuL  The  measures  of  Qratian  having  excited  diacontent  among 
I  soldiery,  tbe  army  in  Britain  revolted,  and  proolaimed  Haiimua 
peror,  A.D.  383.  He  immediately  prooeedad  to  Qaul,  wMther 
iitian  advanced  to  meet  him,  but  bemg  deeerted  by  moat  of  hia 
api,  he  waa  eoaily  defeftted  by  the  usurper  near  Paris,  and  forced 
ly.  He  was,  howerer,  overtaken  at  Lyon,  and  put  to  death  ;  and 
ximua  wai  acknowledged  u  emperor  throughout  Qaul,  Spain,  and 
CaIu,  and  recognised  aa  sole  emperor  of  those  provinces  by 
BododuB  and  Valentinian.  But  uiuimua  having  determined  on 
aining  Italy  also,  cTosKd  die  Alpe,  and  oompelltKl  Talenlioiaa  to 
loo.  DIV.  TOU  IT. 


take  flight,  in  3E7.  Tbeodomua  however  now  oame  with  all  the  force 
he  could  muster  to  the  «d  of  Ms  ocllaague.  The  troops  of  Haximns 
were  unable  to  oppose  any  suooeeeful  resistance,  and  the  empsier 
waa  driven  to  take  refuge  ia  Aquileia.  Thither  Theodoaius  followed 
him  and  stormed  tbe  dty.  Maximus  was  taken,  loaded  with  chains, 
and  carried  before  Theodoeiua,  who.  after  mproaehing  him  t"'  ><>• 
ambition,  ordered  him  to  be  behoided,  Anguab  3SS,  [OlUtL 
Tbxodobiuo.] 


)  behiaded,  Anguab  3S&     [OunAMOB; 


MAXIHUS,  FLAXUDES.    [PuRunn  Haxwus.] 

HAXIMUS,  RUTILIUS,  a  Rcmaa  jurist,  whose peHod  ia  nnoertala, 
but  he  probably  wrote  under  Saverus  and  Caraealla.  The  only  work 
of  his  mautioued  in  tbe  Florentine  Index  is  'Ad  Lpgem  Folcidiam,' 
or  a  oommentaiy  on  the  I.ex  Foloidia.  ('Dig.'  80,  s.  125).  There 
is  one  excerpt  from  Haiimus  in  the  Digest. 

Q.  CoasKLins  Haxjicds,  a  contemporary  of  Cicero,  wat  the  master 
of  C.  Trebatius  Ttata,  the  friend  of  Cieero  and  Horace  (Cicero,  *  Ad 
Divenoe,' Tii.  S,  17;  'Dig.'!,  tit.  2,  a.  2,  s.  15).  There  is  no  excerpt 
from  his  writings  in  the  Digest,  but  he  ia  once  cited  by  Al^oas 
Tarua  ('Dig.'  S3,  tit.  7,  s.  IS),  who  prefers  bis  opinion  to  that  of 
Servias  on  tbe  queation  that  if  a  vines  (vineyard)  was  bequeathed 
with  the  "  inatrumentum,"  the  word  "  inatrumentum  "  comprised  tbe 
nkee,  spades,  polea,  and  alakea. 

HA'XIUnS  TT'RIUS,  a  rbstorioian  and  Platonic  phUosophsr,  Uved 
la  tbe  latter  half  of  the  Sad  centory,  during  tbe  reigus  of  ths  Antonines 
aad  of  Commodua.  He  resided  principally  at  Athene  but  sometimes 
*isit«d  Rome :  be  does  not  seem  to  be  the  same  penoo  as  the  itoio 
Claudius  Haiimus,  who  iras  one  of  the  pMlosophical  frianda  of  tbe 
Emperor  H.  Anraliui,  though  some  critics  bavo  been  of  this  opinion. 
('  Life  of  AnreliuB,'  by  J.  CapitolinuB,  c  3.) 

There  are  extant  farty^one  disserts tioua  (SioA^fdi  orAifyoi)  of  Maxi- 
mus Tyrius  on  vorisua  points  connected  with  the  Platonic  philosophy, 
which  are  initten  in  an  easy  and  pleasing  style,  aod  more  commend- 
able for  the  eipreffiion  than  the  matter.  The  following  eiamplet  will 
give  some  idea  of  the  subject  of  theoo  diaaertations  ;— '  On  Plato's 
opioion  respecting  the  Deity  i '  '  Whether  we  ought  to  return  Injuries 
done  to  us;'  'Whether  on  Active  or  a  Contemplative  Life  is  to 
be  preferred;'  'Whether  Soldiers  or  Huabaodmen  are  more  useful 
in  a  Stats;'  'On  the  Dsemonium  of  Socrates;'  ■  Whether  Frayeri 
should  be  addreaed  to  the  Deity,'  kc. 

The  best  editions  of  Maximua  Tyrina  are  byStephanus,  Paris,  IfiCT; 
by  Heinaint,  Lejden.  1S07,  IflH,  nprinted  at  Oxford,  167T;  by 
Davis,  Cambridge,  1703,  reprinted  at  London  with  notes  by  Mark- 
land,  1740.  Tbe  disBertatioUB  liave  been  translated  into  French  by 
Horel,  Paris,  1607,  by  Forney,  ITSt,  and  by  Dounaia,  1802;  into 
Italian  by  Fetro  de  Bardi,  Tenioe,  1612;  and  into  Oerman  by  C.  T. 
Damm,  Berlin,  1761.  There  is,  we  believe,  no  English  translation  of 
this  author. 

There  were  sareml  other  ancient  writers  of  the  name  of  Maximua, 
of  whom  the  most  celebrated  was  Haiimua  of  Epheana,  who  initiated 
Jnlian  into  the  Eleudnian  myateriea,  and  had  lubhequestly  great 
influence  in  ths  oonnoiiB  of  that  emperor. 

HA'XIUUS,  THE  QREEK,  a  celebrated  penonage  in  Russian 
church  biatory,  was  a  native  of  Arte  in  Albania,  where  he  was  bom 
towards  the  end  of  ttiel(>tb  century.  After  atudjing  at  Pari^  Florence, 
and  other  dtiea  then  distinguished  as  seats  of  learning,  he  entered  the 
cloister  of  Mount  Athos,  where  ha  took  the  monastic  towb  ;  but  the 
Grand  Duke  Vasaili  Ivanovich,  having  deaired  the  Patriarch  of  Coo- 
stantoople  to  send  two  persona  to  arrange  aod  describe  avaat  numbsr 
of  Greek  manusoripta  and  books  that  had  recently  been  discovered  in 
some  part  of  the  palaoe,the  choice  fell  upon  Haiimus  for  one  of  them. 
He  acoordiogly  set  out  for  Moaoow,  and  waa  astonished  to  meat  with 
such  a  prodigious  store  of  Greek  literature.  He  wua  directed  by  Vsasili 
to  siamine  ths  books,  and  to  select  such  as  were  most  deserving  of 
tranilation;  hntaa  be  was  then  wholly  ignorant  of  tbe  Slavonio  tongue, 
he  had  first  to  prepare  a  Latin  veraion,  wliich  waa  afterwards  rendered 
hy  otbera  into  Slavonian.  It  was  thns  that  the  translations  of  a 
Podter  with  a  oommentory,  and  Chrysoatom's  '  Homiliea  on  St.  John,' 
were  produced.  Deairoua  of  returning  to  his  oonTeot,  it  was  only  at 
the  instanoea  of  the  Tiar,  who  wiahed  him  to  rsviae  the  earlier  traoa- 
lated  booka  of  the  Qieek  Churoh,  tliat  he  remained  and  undertook  that 
task,  for  wUoh  he  waa  then  qualified  by  baring  obtained  idtiieintraim 
a  competent  knowledge  of  Htavonian.  The  dUigenoe  with  which  he 
executed  it  tended  however  only  to  raise  up  numerous  ensmisa  against 
him,  among  the  rest  Daniel,  the  metropolitan ;  for  the  oorreetions  ha 
daetned  it  requisite  to  make  were  ao  uumeroua  aa  to  give  great  offence 
ttt  the  more  nalotu.    What  more  Immediately  tended  to  hia  dlagmoa 
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MAXWELL,  LORD. 


MATEB.  TOBIAS. 


was  the  firmness  with  which  ho  oppotJed  VaiBili's  divorce  from  bU 
first  wife  Salome  (on  account  of  barrenueeii),  and  his  marriage  with 
the  Princeu  Helena  GlinskL  He  was  condemned  by  a  synod*  excom- 
munioated  as  a  here  tic,  and  imprisoned  in  the  Otrotoh  monastery  at 
Tver,  in  1525.  In  this  confinement  he  was  treated  with  great  rigour 
till  the  death  of  the  metropolitan  Daniel ;  after  which  the  Bishop  of 
Tver  interceded  for  him,  and  obtained  some  mitigation  of  the  seyerity 
-used  towards  him.  At  length  the  next  Tzar,  Ivan  Vassilivichf  con- 
sented to  his  being  removed  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Sergius,  where  he 
continued  until  his  death  in  1556.  A  great  number  of  works  are 
extant  by  him  (chiefly  in  manuscript)  on  a  variety  of  subjects, 
dogmatical,  polemical,  philosophical,  &;o. ;  from  which  considerable 
information  has  been  derived  with  regard  to  the  opinions  and  pre- 
judices of  the  clergy  and  people  in  that  age ;  nor  was  he  at  all  timid 
in  reproving  the  abuses  and  vices  of  the  times.  This  alone  would 
account  for  the  persecution  which  he  drew  down  upon  himself;  but 
after  his  death  even  those  who  had  been  among  the  more  violent 
against  him  admitted  his  innocence,  nor  was  it  long  before  his  memory 
came  to  be  regarded  as  that  of  a  holy  man  and  a  martyr. 

MAXWELL,  ROBERT,  LORD,  son  of  John,  third  Lord  Maxwell, 
who  was  killed  at  Floddon,  in  September  1514.  He  had  been  knighted, 
and  appointed  Stewart  of  Annandale,  on  the  resignation  of  his  father, 
on  the  10th  of  June  precedin? ;  and  in  1517  he  was  appointed  warden 
of  the  West  Marches,  In  1524  he  was  provost  of  Edinburgh,  and  in 
that  capacity  chosen  one  of  the  lords  of  articles  for  the  oommistioners 
of  boroughs :  a  solitary  instance,  it  is  supposed,  of  a  peer  being  so 
elected.  He  was  afterwards  chosen  one  of  the  privy-counoil ;  and  on 
the  17th  of  November  1533,  appears  in  the  sederunts  of  the  Court  of 
Session  as  an  extraordinary  lord  of  sesi'ioa  In  1536  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  lords  of  the  regency  to  whom  the  government  of  the  king* 
dom  was  intrusted  during  the  absence  of  King  James  Y.  on  his 
matrimonial  expedition  to  France ;  and  the  next  year  he  was  himself 
despatched  to  negociate  the  marriage  of  Mary  of  Lorraine.  He  is 
said  to  have  advised  the  expedition  which  terminated  at  Solway 
Moss,  but  was  so  incensed  at  the  command  of  the  army  being  given 
to  Oliver  Sinclair,  that  in  common  with  most  of  the  Scots  nobility  he 
mutinied  and  yielded  himself  up  a  prisoner  to  the  English,  who  had 
a  force  much  inferior  to  their  opponents.  On  the  death  of  King 
James  V.  he  was  ransomed  and  idlowed  to  return  to  Scotland,  in  tho 
hope  that  he  would  further  the  projects  of  King  Henry  VIII.,  in 
reference  to  the  marriage  of  the  youug  Queen  of  Soots.  In  the  first 
parliament  of  Mary,  which  met  in  March  1543,  he  presented  to  the 
lords  of  articles  one  of  the  most  important  acts  of  the  time,  which 
had  undoubtedly  considerable  efi^ect  in  accelerating  the  progress  of 
the  Reformation.  This  was  a  writing,  or  as  we  should  now  term  it, 
a  'Bill,'  for  an  act  of  purliament  to  allow  the  reading  of  the 
Scriptures  in  the  vulgar  tongue.  The  lords  of  articles  found  the 
proposal  reasonable ;  and  it  was  accordingly  brought  into  parliament, 
and  passed  into  a  law  notwithstanding  the  protest  and  opposition  of 
the  lord  chancellor  and  the  whole  hierarchy  of  the  kingdom. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  same  year,  Beaton  became  chancellor,  and 
liord  Maxwell  was  apprehended,  but  he  contrived  to  make  his  escape 
almost  immediately  after.    He  died  on  the  9th  of  July  1546. 

MAY,  THOMAS,  an  early  English  dramatist  and  historian^  was 
bom  in  1595.  He  was  the  son  of  Sir  Thomas  May,  who  was 
descended  from  an  ancient  family  in  the  county  of  Sussex.  Having 
finished  his  education  at  Sidney-Sussex  College,  Cambridge,  he  came 
to  London,  adopted  the  Uw  as  his  profession,  and  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  several  persons  of  distinction.  In  1637  May  was  opposed 
to  Sir  William  Ddvenant  as  oandidate  for  the  office  of  laureate,  which 
the  death  of  Ben  Jonson  had  left  vacant.  Sir  William  was  successful, 
and  his  tuccess  so  exasperated  May,  that  although  hitherto  a  courtier, 
he  became  hostile  to  the  king's  party,  and  by  the  interest  of  Crom- 
well was  made  secretary  of  the  parliament,  of  which  he  wrote  a 
•History.*  On  the  13th  of  November  1660  he  was  found  dead  in  his 
bed.  It  is  supposed  that  he  was  strangled  by  the  tightness  of  his 
nightcap  strings;  but  Marvel  intimates  that  it  was  from  the  efiects  of 
drinking.  He  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey ;  but  his  body  was 
taken  up  after  the  Restoration,  and  removed  to  a  large  pit  in  the 
churchyard  of  St  2dargaret's,  Westminster,  and  his  monument  in  the 
abbey  pulled  down. 

Besides  a  histoiy  of  parliament,  he  wrote  a  'Description  in  Verse 
of  Hen^  IL,'  and  a  prose  *  Short  Survey  of  the  Changes  of  the 
Beign  of  Heniy  IL,  with  the  Character  of  Henry  and  Richard,  his 
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number,  and  these  five  are  named  '  Agrippina,'  •  Antigone,'  *  Cleo 
patra,' '  The  Heir,'  and  *  The  Old  Couple.'    The  last  two  are  comedies, 
and  are  printed  in  Dodsley's  Collection.     'The  History  of  the 
Parliament '  was  reprinted  with  a  Preface  by  Baron  Mas^res. 

MAYER,  6IM0NE,  wns  bom  in  Bavaria  (at  Sanderadorf,  in  1760, 
wcordmg  to  Gerber;  at  Mendorf,  in  1763,  as  stated  by  Liohtenthal). 
He  was  sent  at  an  early  age  to  study  music  in  Italy,  in  which  country 
he  passed  the  greater  portion  of  his  life.  In  1799  appeared  his  first 
distinguLshed  opera,  now  known  under  the  title  of  *  II  Fanatioo  per 
la  Muidca.'  In  1802  ha  was  chosoa  as  Maestro  di  Capella  to  the  church 


of  Maria  Maggiore  in  Bergama  In  the  same  year  he  produced  b 
'Misteri  Eleusini,'  which  on  the  Continent  has  always  been  considered 
a  work  of  tho  first  class,  though  we  believe  it  never  reached  t  u 
country.  It  is  supposed  to  have  prepared  the  way  for  the  receptio: 
of  Mozart's  eompositions  in  Italy,  by  the  iatrodqotioa  of  richer  lui- 
mony  and  fuller  and  bolder  accompaniments.  In  1803  he  brought  </.*, 
at  Vienna  <  L'Equivooo,'  an  opera  bufia;  and  in  the  same  yesr'b 
Ginevra  di  Scozia,'  founded  on  the  episode  of  Ariodante  in  tU 
'Orlando  Furioso,'  which  yet  is  occasionally  placed  on  the  Italian  Ijr- 
stage.  So  indeed  are  bis  '  Lodoiska,*  '  Aleramo  ed  Adelaaia,'  and '  L 
Rosa  Bianoa,  e  la  Roea  Rossa,'  the  subject  of  the  Utter  frutn  ti^ 
hibtory  of  our  wars  of  the  Red  and  White  Roses,  Bat  the  greatse^^ 
of  his  c<mceptions,  and  the  most  striking  proof  of  the  eoergy  of  L^ 
mind,  are  evidenced  in  his  serious  opera, '  Medea,'  first  maue  kcon 
in  London  by  Madame  Pasta,  whose  personation  of  the  Sorcerui .: 
Colchis  was  by  all  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  finest  histriu 
efforts  that  any  stage  in  any  country  had  exhibited,  and  whc^dii  u 
less  justice  to  the  vigorous  music  of  the  composer  than  to  the  clia^  j. 
taste  of  the  poet,  Signer  Bosetti,  who  built  his  drama  on  the  fo^i:- 
ations  laid  by  Euripides  and  CorneUlf.  The  bold  determinaii  2  . 
Mayer  (and  aUo  of  Paer)  to  draw  more  efifects  from  the  orchestrft-^ 
give  to  bis  compositions  a  higher  colouring,  as  well  as  deeper  eoziir^'j. 
of  light  and  shiule,  than  had  been  allowed  by  the  Italian  school— lt. 
at  first  with  much  opposition  from  the  sturdy  non-progressiooi^a. 
and,  through  their  influence,  from  the  public  generally ;  but  lu 
enlarged  powers  of  the  art  thus  obtained  soon  became  apparent  izi 
overcame  all  resistanca    Mayer  died  in  Italy,  December  2,  1^45. 

MATER,  TOBIAS,  was  bom  at  Mar  bach,  a  town  of  Wiirvembr; 
on  the  17th  of  February  1723.     His  father  was  a  civil  engineer,  a: 
held  the  appointment  of  inspector  of  the  water-works  (inapeeteur  ah 
eaux)  at  Easlingen.    From  him  young  Mayer  reoeived  aome  element  ' 
instruction  in  the  mathematics,  but  it  could  not  have  been  mz-t, 
since  we  read  that  he  was  left  an  orphan  and  unprovided  for  &:  1 
very  early  age.     To  gain  a  livelihood  he  befan  taacbiog  the  mr±-^ 
matics,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty  he  studied  the  principles  of  gucotr^. 
probably  with  a  view  of  entering  the  army.    In  the  yoar  1 746  be  t>j£ 
an  active  part  in  the  establishment  of  the  Cosmographical  Socistj  ^\ 
I^iimberg,  to  whose  'Transactions'  he  afterwards  contributed  severL 
interesting  memoirs.    Among  these  is  one,  published  in  1750,  *Oo  ti.' 
Libration  of  the  Moon,'  in  which,  besides  treating  the  subject  ia  •* 
very  able  manner,  he  then  for  the  first  time  employed   **  equ*tioD#  ^ 
conditioi^'  which  are  now  of  such  extensive  and  importaut  ap^  d^ 
tion.    In  1751  he  became  director  of  the  observatory  at  Gottm.'i 
and  at  the  same  time  or  subt^equently  was  appointed  profess j; 
economy  iu  that  university,  which  appointment  was  probably  a  sineeir. 
since  it  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  taught  any  subject  but  the  mit^; 
matics  and  their  application.    At  Gottingen,  during  the  remaindrr .: 
a  very  short  life,  he  laboured  with  the  most  praiseworthy  seal  t. 
promote  the  sciences  of  geography,  navigation,  and  astronomy.    K: 
'Zodiacal  Catalofrue'  was  " deserving  of  all  confidenoe**    (Dellin'r: 
and  comprised  998  stars,  including  those  whose  correct  poeition^  ar 
of  most  importance  to  the  astronomer.     In  1755  he  published  i;' 
'  Lunar  Tables  *  in  the  '  Acts  of  the  Academy  of  Gottingen,*  scd . 
copy  of  them  was  forwarded  to  the  London  Board  of  Long;itude.    2 
order  of  the  board  the  accuracy  of  the  tables  was  rigorously  tcstei :; 
Dr.  Bradley,  who  wa^  able  in  no  instance  to  detect  an  error  greater 
than  1'  30''  (the  error  of  the  other  tables  then  existing  8o:i^et  '^' 
amounted  to  10'),  aud  even  part  of  this  he  was  of  opinion  mi.L:  I 
fairly  attributed  to  hlA  own  observations.     (See  Dr.  Bnuiley  a  'L-r. : 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty,'  dated  10th  of  February  K' 
These  tables  were  priutcd  by  the  Board  of  Longitude  in  the  year  IT  ' 
and  likewise  the  'Solar  Tables'  by  the  same  author  in  the  year  KT 
After  the  death  of  Mayer  the  British  parliament,  at  the  recomasr-: 
tion  of  the  Board,  paid  his  widow  the  sum  of  30002.     The  orijiri. 
resolution  of  the  Board,  dated   9th  of  February  1765,   recomiJ.r-: 
that  a  Bum  "not  exceeding  50002."  should  be  awarded ;  and  Uelzi^'^r. 
states  that  a  further  sum  of  20002.  was  subsequently  psdd ;  but  Ui 
is  a  mistake.    The  aet  of  parliament  awarding  the  30002.  is  thjis 
5  Geo.  III.,  a  20;  and  the  later  acts  relating  to  the  Board  of  LongitoJ^ 
make  no  further  mention  of  Mayer^s  widow.    To  Mayer  is  aba  i'^ 
the  discovery  of  the  principle  of  the  repeating  circle^  which  ^ri? 
afterwards  so  fully  developed  by  Borda,  and  employed  by  him  in  tn 
measurement  of  the  arc  of  the  meridian.    [Borda,  voL  i.,  coL  i^.r 
Mayer  died  at  Gottingen  on  the  20th  of  February  1762.     Hu  ^kjc* 
was  spoken  by  Kaeetner  (Gott,  4tO|  1762).   In  1801  a  simply  monum^ 
was  erected  to  his  memory  at  Gottingen,  the  plaoe  of  his  intermcb^ 

The  following  list  of  his  published  works  is  given  by  M.  Delatsi^ 
from  the  *  Eloge '  of  Mayer  by  Kaestner : — *  Description  of  a  iie« 
Globe  of  the  Moon'  (Niimberg,  1750);  'Terrestrial  Ref ractiocL^ : 
'  Geographical  Maps ; '  *  Desoription  of  a  pew  Miorometer ; '  *  Oue«: 
vations  of  the  Solar  Eclipse  of  174S ; '  *  Conjunctions  of  the  Mooii  ^^ 
Stars  observed  in  1747-48;'  'Proofs  that  the  ICooa  haa  no  Atmo 
sphere ; '  'Motion  of  the  £arth  explained  by  a  Change  in.  the  lJir&.- 
tion  of  Gravity ; '  '  Determination  of  the  Latitude  of  Nurnberg,  w/~ 
other  Astrononoical  Observations ; '  '  Memoir  on  the  PacftUax  of  u- 
Moon,  and  upon  the  Distance  of  that  Satellite  from  the  K^rt^t\^  k 
deduced  from  the  Length  of  the  Second  Pendulum ; '  '  On  the  Trs^ 
formatioa  of  Beotilinear  Figures  into  Tii«nglM;'  'Indiiiation  ac^ 
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Declination  of  th«  Kagnetio  Needle  as  deduced  fh»m  Tlieory ;'  'On 
the  InequaliileB  of  Jupiter.*  In  addition  to  the  above  there  appeared 
at  Gottingen,  in  1775,  in  folio,  edited  by  George  Lichtenberg^  hiii  buo- 
ceaaor  at  the  obaerratory  of  Odttingen,  the  fint  tolame  of  what  was 
intended  to  be  a  complete  edition  of  Mayer'a  works*  This,  which  is 
the  only  volume  that  has  been  published,  consists  of  six  memoirs 
entitled,  1»  'A  Method  of  determioing  more  correctly  the  Variations 
of  the  Thermometer :  a  Formula  for  determining  the  mean  Tempera* 
ture  of  Di£Eerent  Latitudes,  and  the  Period  of  the  Year  corresponding 
to  the  greatest  Intensity  of  Heat  and  Cold ; '  2,  '  Observations  made 
with  bis  mural  Quadrant  of  six  feet  radius ; '  8,  'An  easy  Method  of 
calculating  the  Eclipses  of  the  Sun;'  4,  'A  Memoir  on  the  Affinity 
of  OolourV  wherein  he  recognises  but  three  primitive  coloun,  6, 
his  '  New  Catalogue  of  Stars : '  6,  'A  List  of  Eightj  Stars,'  in  which 
he  believed  he  had  detected  a  motion,  in  addition  to  that  resulting 
from  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes. 

(*  Notice  of  the  Life  of  Mayer,'  by  M.  Delambre,  in  the  Biog,  Univ,; 
Hutton,  MathemaiietU  Dietionaty;  and  Montucla,  Hiat,  des.  Math,) 

*MAYHEW,  HENRY,  was  bom  November  25,  1812,  in  London, 
where  his  father  was  a  solicitor  in  good  practice.  He  was  sent  for 
education  to  Westminster  School,  where  he  continued  some  time,  but 
did  not  take  kindly  to  the  discipline,  twice  ran  away,  and  before  he 
had  completed  his  course  of  study  was  placed  on  board  a  ehip-of-war, 
in  which  he  made  a  voysge  to  Calcutta.  On  his  return  to  England 
he  was  articled  to  his  father,  in  whose  office  he  remained  three  years. 
He  afterwsrds  rusticated  for  a  time  in  Wales,  but>  returning  to 
Loudon,  commenced  the  course  of  literary  occupation  in  which  he  has 
since  been  uninterruptedly  employed.  He  assisted  in  starting  the 
periudical  called  '  Figaro  in  London,'  and  in  partnership  with  the  late 
Mr.  Gilbert  A'Beckett,  who  had  been  his  school-fellow  at  Westminster, 
took  the  Queen's  Theatre,  near  Tottenham  Court  Road,  where  he 
brought  out  his  farce  of '  The  Wandering  Minstrel.'  This  speculation 
was  entered  into  without  capital,  and  terminated  without  profit.  In 
1841  he  was  the  principal  agent  in  the  establishment  of  the  well- 
known  periodical, '  Punch,'  of  which  he  was  for  some  years  the  editor, 
but  retired  from  it  in  consequence  of  a  difference  with  the  proprietors. 
He  was  also  the  editor  of  the  'Comic  Almanac,'  and  has  since  been 
employed  not  only  in  contributing  largely  to  magazines  and  other 
periodicals,  but  has  published  several  works  in  his  own  name. 

In  1842  Mr.  Mayhew  published  '  What  to  teach,  and  how  to  teach 
it,'  a  small  treatise  on  education,  in  which  he  argues  vigorously  against 
the  system  of  teaching  usually  adopted  in  schools,  and  against  all 
task- work,  flogging,  and  prises^  contending  that  the  pupil  ought  to  be 
induced  to  pursue  his  studies  by  the  delight  which  the  mind  naturally 
experiences  from  the  acquisition  of  knowledge;  and  that  the  teacher 
should  communicate  the  information  himself,  rather  than  oblige  the 
scholar  to  acquire  it  firom  books.  Under  the  influence  of  this  train 
of  reasoning  he  perhaps  recommends  a  system  not  generally  practi- 
cable, but  the  work  contains  truths  and  suggestions  worthy  the  attention 
of  parents  as  well  as  professional  teachers.  During  the  period  from 
1S46  to  1850  there  were  publiehed  several  works 'By  the  Brothers 
Hayhew,'  illustrated  by  Qeorge  Crnikshank>  in  the  composition  of 
which  perhaps  Henry  Mayhew  had  some  share,  but  which  were 
probably  for  the  most  part  the  productions  of  two  of  his  brothen, 
Augustus  and  Horace.  They  are  of  a  humorous  character,  but  are 
coarse,  broadly  farcical,  generally  overcharged  with  modem  slang,  and 
containing  litUe  of  the  true  imitation  of  either  life  or  nature^  The 
principal  of  these  joint  productions  are  the  following : — '  The  Qood 
Qenius  that  turned  Everything  into  Oold,  or  the  Queen  Bee  and  the 
Magic  Dress,  a  Christmas  Fairy  Tale,*  1846 ;  '  The  Greatest  Plague  of 
Life,  or  the  Adventures  of  a  Lady  in  Search  of  a  Servant,'  1847 ; 
*  Whom  to  Marry  and  how  to  get  Married,  or  the  Adventures  of  a  Lady 
in  Search  of  a  Qood  Husband,*  1848 ;  '  The  Image  of  his  Father,  or 
One  Boy  is  more  Trouble  than  a  Doeen  Girls,  being  a  Tale  of  a  Young 
Monkey,'  1848 ;  '  The  Magic  of  Kindness,  or  the  Wondrous  Story  of 
the  Good  Huan,'  1849.  Another  brother,  Edward  Mayhew,  besides 
contributing  perhaps  to  the  above  works  and  to  magazines  and  news- 
papers, has  published  some  works  on  the  management  and  medical 
treatment  of  cattle,  horses,  and  dogs.  About  the  time  of  the  opening 
of  the  Great  Exhibition  of  Industry,  Mr.  Henry  Mayhew  published 
in  his  own  name,  *  1851,  or  the  Adventures  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sandboys 
and  Family,  who  came  up  to  London  to  enjoy  themselves,  and  to  see 
the  Great  Exhibition,'  illustrated  by  George  Cruikshank. 

Mr.  Henry  Mayhew's  most  important  work  is  *  London  Labour  and 
the  London  Poor,  a  Cydopsddia  of  the  Condition  and  Earnings  of 
those  that  will  work,  those  that  cannot  work,  and  those  that  wiU  not 
work,'  2  vols.  8vo,  1851,  &c  This  work  is  incomplete,  and  has  been 
suspended,  in  consequence,  as  Mr.  Mayhew  states,  of  its  having  been 
thrown  into  the  Court  of  Chancery,  owing  to  the  claims  of  contending 
parties  arising  from  matters  over  which  the  author  had  no  controL 
This  work  originated  in  a  series  of  inquiries  into  the  condition  of  the 
poor  of  London,  the  results  of  which  were  published  in  the  *  Morning 
Chronicle'  in  the  form  of  letters.  The  sketches  of  the  condition  and 
chtf  aoters  of  the  poorest  dassea  of  London  were  highly  effective,  and 
excited  much  attention;  but  a  suspicion  gradually  arose  that  the 
accounts  were  exaggerated,  and  had  been  overohargad  for  the  sake  of 
effect.  In  one  of  the  seriea  an  attack  was  made  on  the  Bagged 
Schools,  which  could  not  afterwards  be  substantiated,  and  thus  some 


degree  of  discredit  was  thrf>wn  over  the  whole.  Still  the  work  oon^ 
tains  a  vast  amount  of  information  obtained  ttom  the  people  them- 
selves, at  the  sanoA  time  that  it  exhibits  the  condition  of  their  homes 
and  families  from  personal  observation.  Mr.  Mayhew  had  several 
assistants  in  his  labours  of  investigation.  He  mentions  particularly 
Mr.  Henry  Wood  and  Mr.  Richard  Knight  (late  of  the  City  Mission). 
While  he  was  engaged  in  this  work  he  published  anonymously  *  The 
Mormons,  or  Latter-Day  Saints,  a  Contemporary  History,'  cr.  8vo, 
1852.  During  the  interruption  of  the  '  London  Labour  and  London 
Poor,'  Mr.  Mayhew  published  two  educational  works,  written  in  a 
narrative  form,  for  boys  in  humble  life,  and  intended  partly  for  their 
instruction,  but  chiefly  perhaps  as  a  stimulus  to  self-education.  Tha 
first  of  these  is  'The  Stoiyofthe  Peasant-Boy  Philosopher'  (founded  on 
the  life  of  James  Ferguson),  18mo,  1854,  and  treats  of  the  mechanical 
powers,  the  construction  of  a  dock  and  watch,  and  so  much  of 
astronomy  as  relates  to  the  measurement  of  time  by  the  motions  of 
the  earth  and  moon,  the  observation  of  the  stars,  ^a  The  othtt 
work  is  *  The  Wonders  of  Scienco '  (founded  on  the  life  of  Humphry 
Davy),  18mo,  1856,  and  treats  of  the  diffusion  of  heat,  the  effbcU  of 
heal^  the  safety-lamp,  the  refraotion  of  light,  the  reflection  of  light, 
and  photography.  Both  the  works  are  copiously  illustrated  by  wood- 
cuts and  diagrams.  The  work  on  which  Mr.  Mayhew  is  at  present 
engaged  (December  1856)  is  '  The  Great  World  of  London,'  8va 
Tbe  nine  numbers  already  published  consist  of  a  brief  topographical 
sketch,  and  of  a  full  description  of  the  prisons  of  London  and  its 
suburbs,  illustrated  by  wood-engravings.  The  materials  have  obviously 
been  derived  from  actual  inspection  and  careful  personal  investigation. 
The  work,  if  completed  upon  its  present  scale,  must  occupy  several 
volumes.  In  the  spring  of  this  year  Mr.  Mayhew  issued  a  prospectus 
of  an  association  for  the  reformation  of  criminals,  and  held  two  or 
three  meetings,  which  were  attended  by  that  class  of  persons,  some  of 
whom  detailed  their  experiences.  The  machinery  of  the  proposed 
association  was  to  consist  of  a  home  for  prisoners  after  their  dlsciiarge 
from  jail,  a  bank  for  deposits  oi;  loans,  a  school  for  instruction,  &a 
We  have  not  seen  any  notice  of  the  actual  establishment  of  this 
benevolent  institution. 

M AYNii;  JASPER,  was  bom  in  1604,  in  Devonshire.  After  having 
continued  at  Westminster  School  till  nineteen  years  old,  he  was 
entered  as  a  servitor  of  Christchurch,  Oxford ;  and  in  1631  he  com- 
menced M.  A  Taking  holy  orders,  he  became  a  popular  preacher ; 
and,  being  presented  by  his  college  to  two  livings  iu  the  neighbour- 
hood, continued  to  reside  in  the  university.  He  was  created  D.D.  in 
1646.  Firmly  devoted  to  the  royal  cause,  he  was  deprived  of  his 
student's  plaois  in  1648,  and  soon  lost  both  of  his  vicarages.  But  his 
spirit  was  unbroken;  and  in  1652  he  held  a  public  disputation  with 
a  noted  Anabaptist  preacher.  Afterwards  he  resided,  till  the  Restora- 
tion, as  chaplain  in  the  family  of  the  £arl  of  Devonshire.  In  1660 
he  was  reatored  to  his  livings;  he  then  became  chaplain  in  ordinary 
to  the  king,  a  canon  of  Christchurch,  and  archdeacon  of  Chichester. 
He  died  at  Oxford  in  1672,  and  was  buried  in  the  aisle  adjoining  to 
the  choir  of  Cliristohurch.  Dr.  Mayne  published,  in  1662,  a  transla- 
tion of  a  part  of  Lucian's  '  Dialogues; '  and  also  several  sermons  and 
scattered  poems.  But  he  is  now  remembered  only  through  the 
humour  which  marked  his  conversation,  and  which  gave  birth  to  two 
plays  of  his:  1,  *The  City  Match,  a  Comedy,'  folio,  1639;  4to,  1658; 
8vo,  1659;  and  in  the  ninth  volume  of  Dodsley'a  'Old  Plays;'  a 
work  considerably  more  amusing  than  decorous,  and  especially  lively 
in  its  satire  on  the  Ptftitans;  2,  'The  Amorous  Warre^  a  tragi- 
comedy,' 4to,  1648. 

MAYO,  HERBERT,  M.D.,  a  distinguished  medical  writer,  whose  works 
on  physiologyi  although  now  to  some  extent  superseded,  were  in  con- 
siderable advance  of  his  time.  The  first,  by  which  he  made  himself 
known  was^  'Anatomical  and  Physical  Commentaries,'  published  in 
8vo  in  1822 ;  followed  by  a  smaller  work  hi  12mo  in  1825,  '  A  Course 
of  Dissections  for  the  Use  of  Students.'  In  1827  he  published  in 
8vo,  *  Outlines  of  Human  Physiology,'  of  which  several  editions  have 
been  published ;  and  in  the  same  year,  in  folio, '  A  Series  of  Engravings 
intended  to  illustrate  the  Structure  of  the  Brain  and  Spinal  Cord  in 
Man.'  On  the  establishment  of  King's  College  he  was  appointed 
Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  which  office  he  held  till  1836, 
when  he  left  in  consequence  of  having  become  a  candidate  for  a 
similar  office  at  University  College^  In  1837  he  issued  '  The  Philo- 
sophy of  Living,'  in  8vo  and  12mo;  and  the  'Management  of  the 
Organs  of  Digestion,'  in  12mo;  in  1840,  in  8vo,  *A  Treatise  on 
Syphilis ;' and  in  1842,  'The  Nervous  System  and  its  Fuhctiona.' 
About  this  time  he  became  a  convert  to  the  theory  of  mesmerism, 
and  wrote  many  papers  in  the  '  Medical  Gazette,'  sti'ongly  advocating 
his  newly-adopted  opinions.  Subsequentiy  he  also  adopted  hydro- 
pathy. His  practice  as  a  medical  man  fell  ofl*,  and  he  at  length 
removed  to  Germany  in  order  to  follow  his  profession  as  a  hydro- 
pathist.  He  aettied  at  Bad-Weilbach,  near  Mainz>  on  the  Ehine,  and 
there  died  on  August  15,  1852.  The  product  d  his  later  opinions 
was  the  '  Cold- Water  Cure,  its  use  and  misuse  examined,'  published 
in  1842;  and  'Letters  on  the  Truths  contained  in  Popular  Super- 
stitions,' issued  at  Frankfort  in  1849,  and  re-issued  in  Loudon  in 
1851|  with '  An  Accotmt  of  Mesmerism.' 

MAZARTN,  JULES  (properly  Mazzaktwo,  GlUIlo},  the  cardinal 
and  celebrated  minister  of  Louib  XIV.  of  France,  was  descended  from 
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ft  noble  Sicilian  &mily,  and  bom  on  th%  14Ui  of  July  1602,  most 
probably  at  Pescina,  near  the  Lake  of  Celano,  in  Abruzoo  Citra,  though 
in  the  letters  of  naturaliBation  granted  him  in  France  in  1639  it  is  stated 
that  be  was  bom  at  Rome.  He  was  undoubtedly  educated  at  Rome 
by  the  JesuitB,  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  went  to  Spain  to  study 
law  in  the  universities  of  AlcalE  and  Salamanca.  In  1622  he  returned 
to  Rome,  and  shortly  afterwards  entered  the  military  service.  In  1625 
he  had  attained  the  rank  of  captain,  aud  was  serving  in  the  army  of 
Pope  Urban  VIIL,  in  the  Yaltellina,  where  a  religious  war  had  been 
raging  for  some  years.  Kazorin's  talents  as  a  statesman  were  here 
first  displayed :  he  was  employed  to  negociake  with  the  French  and 
Spanish  generals ;  by  his  address  he  gained  the  oonfidenoe  of  both, 
and  his  labours  led  to  the  peace  of  Mon9oa  in  1626.  The  war  being 
ended,  Mazarin  resumed  in  Rome  the  study  of  jurisprudence.  Shortly 
afterwards  the  contested  succession  to  the  duchy  of  Mantua,  in  which 
France  supported  the  pretensions  of  the  Count  de  Nevers;  the  Emperor 
of  Germany,  the  King  of  Spain,  and  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  those  of  the 
Duke  of  Guastalla ;  led  Pope  Urban  to  fear  another  war  in  Italy.  To 
prevent  this,  Cardinal  Sacchetti  was  sent  to  Turin  as  a  mediator,  and 
Mazarin  (who  now  received  a  Doctor's  degree)  was  given  him  as  an 
assistant.  Sacchetti  at  once  perceived  his  talent,  gave  him  his  entire 
confidence,  and  in  fact  devolved  upon  him  the  entire  management  of 
the  negociation.  It  was  not  immediately  successful;  for  in  1629 
Louis  XIIL  in  person  invaded  Savoy,  took  Suza,  and  forced  the  Duke 
of  Savoy  to  abandon  his  alliance  with  Spain.  Sacchetti  returned  te 
Rome,V  leaving  Mazarin,  with  the  title  of  '  internuncio,'  to  continue 
the  negociations.  Urban  then  sent  his  nephew,  the  Cardinal  Barberini, 
to  replace  Sacchetti;  and  Barberini  found  Mazarin  as  indispensable  as 
his  predecessor  had  done.  Mazarin  laboured  hard,  though  for  some 
time  ineffectually,  to  restore  peace.  He  visited  the  contending 
powers ;  and  in  1630  he  first  saw  Louis  XllL  and  Cardinal  Richelieu, 
who  both  formed  a  high  opinion  of  him,  and  this  visit  proved  the 
first  step  to  his  future  eminence.  In  the  following  year  (1631)  he 
succeeded  in  effecting  the  treaty  of  Cherasco,  by  which  peace  was 
restored,  but  in  which  Mazarin  displayed  considerable  trickery  in 
favour  of  France.  By  this  unfair  partiality  he  acquired  the  hatred  of 
the  courts  of  Spain  and  Germany,  and  the  thanks  of  Louis  and 
Richelieu,  who  recommended  "the  able  negociator"  to 'the  favour  of 
the  pope.  To  enable  him  to  receive  the  reward  for  his  services,  he  a 
second  time  relinquished  the  sword  for  the  gown,  and  had  an  office  in 
the  chancery  of  Rome  conferred  on  him. 

In  1634  he  was  named  vice-legato  to  Avignon,  but  was  sent  to  Paris 
as  nuncio  to  intercede  with  Louis  XIII.  in  favour  of  the  Duke  of 
Lorraine,  of  whose  duchy  Louis  had  t^en  possession.  Mazarin,  in  thia 
part  of  his  mission,  did  not  succeed;  probably  he  was  not  very 
earnest  in  his  supplications,  for  it  is  said  he  neglected  no  means  of 
making  himself  agreeable  to  Louis  and  his  powerful  minister  Riche- 
lieu. His  cfforto  in  this  direction  were  far  more  fortunate.  He  re- 
turned to  Rome  in  1636  as  the  avowed  supporter  of  French  interests, 
and  on  the  death  of  Richelieu's  celebrated  confidant  Father  Joseph, 
Pope  Urban  was  solicited  by  Louis  and  his  minister  to  bestow  the 
cardinal's  hat  upon  Mazarin  which  had  been  promised  for  father 
Joseph.  Urban  refused,  and  in  1639  Mazarin  quitted  Italy  for  France. 
In  1640  he  was  nominated  ambassador  to  Savoy,  where,  after  a  short 
war,  he  was  enabled  to  restore  peace,  and  in  1641  he  was  at  length 
raised  to  the  rank  of  cardinal  Mazarin,  in  France,  was  a  faithful  and 
useful  assistant  to  Richelieu,  especially  during  the  famous  conspiracy 
headed  by  Henri  de  Cinq-Mars,  which  ended  by  his  execution  in  Sept 
1642.  This  was  Richelieu's  last  triumph.  In  the  following  December 
he  died,  recommending  on  his  death-bed  that  Louis  should  receive 
Mazarin^  as  his  own  successor.  Louis  was  sufficiently  predisposed  in 
Mazarin's  favour  to  accede  to  this  wish.  Mazarin  as  prime  minister 
adopted  a  milder  and  more  conciliatory  line  of  conduct  than  Richelieu 
had  done ;  and  he  released  from  their  imprisonment  Bassompierre  and 
many  other  political  victims.  He  also  succeeded  in  inducing  Louis  XIII. 
to  name  a  council  of  regency,  to  govern  for  his  infant  son  in  case  of  his 
decease,  consisting  of  himself,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  the  Prince  of 
Gondd,  the  Chancellor  Siguier,  and  the  secretaries  of  state,  BouthiUier 
And  Chavigny.    Louis  died  on  May  14, 1643. 

From  this  period  the  history  of  Mszarin's  life  is  that  of  the  Ustory 
of  France,-  and  will  be  found  noticed  under  Louis  XIV.  One 
incident  only  need  be  further  mentioned;  the  attachment  formed  by 
LouLb  XIV.  for  one  of  his  nieces,  Marie  Mancini,  the  daughter  of  a 
Roman  nobleman  by  Mazarin's  sister.  Louis,  it  a  stated,  was 
desirous  of  marrying  her,  but  Mazarin  prevented  it,  by  sending  her  to 
Italy,  and  ultimately  marrying  her  to  Prince  Colonna,  a  union  which 
was  not  happy.  The  lady  involved  herself  in  some  curious  and 
romantio  adventures  in  escaping  from  her  husband,  and  made  more 
than  one  attempt  to  revive  the  passions  of  Louis  in  her  favour;  but 
he  had  grown  cold,  refused  even  to  see  her,  and  she  at  last  retired  to  a 
convent  and  took  the  veil.  After  governing  France  with  great 
ability,  and  just  as  Louis  XIV.  was  arriving  at  an  age  when  he  felt 
the  capacity  and  desire  for  governing  for  himself,  Mazarin  died  on 
March  9, 1661.  In  1690  some  letters,  written  by  Mazarin  during  the 
negociation  of  the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees,  were  published,  additional 
letters  were  published  in  1693,  and  in  1746  others  were  added,  and 
the  whole  arranged  under  the  title  of  'Lettres  du  Cardinal  Mazarin, 
oh  Ton  voit  le  secret  de  negotiation  de  la  Pais  des  Pyrdndes.'    They 


were  written  for  the  information  and  instruction  of  the  yoong 
and  form  useful  examples  of  eleamess  and  preoiflion  in  diplomats 
writings. 

MAZEPPA,  Hetmaa  (that  is,  oommander-in^hMf)  of  the  Cosiib 
of  the  Ukraine,  haa  beoome  celebrated  by  a  poem  of  liOrd  iHyroc, 
which  has  for  ite  satgeot  his  extraordinary  adventure.  He  was  t^ 
son  of  a  Polish  gentleman  in  Podolia,  and  served  for  some  time  sb  & 
page  at  the  court  of  King  John  Caaimir  (who  reigned  1648-16^% 
where  he  acquired  some  education*  On  his  return  to  hia  nstave  proriDes 
he  carried  on  an  intrigue  with  the  wife  of  one  of  his  neighboiurL  Beo; 
surprised  by  the  offended  husband,  he  waa  bound  by  kia  ordsn. 
according  to  the  onrrent  atory,  to  one  of  those  wild  horses  which  rose 
in  a  half-savage  state  about  the  Ukraine,  and  the  animal  was  tut^tc 
loose.  The  frightened  horse  ran  with  his  unwilling  harden,  till  h 
reached  the  country  of  the  Coasaks,  where  Maaeppa,  who  was  in  » 
senseless  stete,  was  released  from  his  dangerous  pontion.  Beii^ 
reatorsd  to  health  by  the  kind  treatment  of  the  GdMaks,  he  enterei: 
into  their  service,  and  rose  by  degreea  to  the  rank  of  their  aupres^ 
commander.  The  story  however  as  related  in  the  contempontr 
memoirs  of  Passek,  which  were  some  thirty  years  ago  publisiied  :a 
Polish,  is  to  the  effect  that,  Maieppa  was  bound  by  the  ofianii«>d 
husband  to  the  aame  horse  on  which  he  had  oome  to  pay  la 
addresses  to  the  wife.  The  horse,  being  let  loose,  carried  its  msate: 
back  to  his  own  house,  and  the  shame  which  Maceppa  felt  at  hafia; 
been  exposed  in  such  a  manner  induced  him  to  leave  his  netiTe  h&i 
and  retire  among  the  Cossaks.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  reasoas 
which  induced  Maaeppa  to  take  that  atep,  he  aoon  distjngniab^i 
himself  by  his  bodily  strength,  great  courage,  natural  abUitiea,  a^ 
some  acquirements,  so  that  he  became  general-adjutant  and  aecretair 
of  Hetman  Samoilowich,  and  after  his  death  in  1687  was  chosen  to  il. 
lus  place. 

The  Coasaks  of  the  Ukraine,  who  were  organised  by  King  Stephs 
Battory  (who  died  in  1566),  rebelled  agalnat  Poland  in  164^  mU 
being  unable  to  maintain  themaelvea  aa  an  independent  nation,  Xt^j 
submitted  to  the  tzar  of  Muscovy  in  1654,  on  condition  that  &i 
their  liberties  and  privileges  should  be  preserved.  But  iba  Muaoorites 
soon  began  to  encroach  on  their  Ubwtiea,  and  attempted  to  oonvert  tk 
Ukraine  into  a  province  and  govern  it  like  the  other  parts  of  the;r 
empire.  Idazeppa,  who  was  much  in  favour  with  Peter  the  Grea; 
to  whom  he  had  rendered  many  eminent  aervioea,  was  atrooglj 
attached  to  the  libertiea  of  hia  adopted  country,  and  ia  said  to  hart 
made  strong  but  useless  representations  againat  their  violation.  Tbs 
victoriea  of  Charles  XIL  of  Sweden  induced  Mazeppa,  notwithstani- 
ing  his  great  age,  for  he  waa  then  about  seventy,  to  enter  into  i 
negociation  with  him  for  the  independence  of  the  Ukraine^  whick 
Charlea  promind  to  esUbhsh  if  Maaeppa  would  join  him  with  hii 
forcea.  The  negociation  waa  discovered  by  two  oolonela  of  the  r 
Cossak  army,  named  Iskra  and  Kocaubey,  who  reported  it  to  Peie 
the  Qreat.  Peter  was  however  so  confident  in  Mazeppa'a  fidehtj, 
that  he  gave  up  both  the  colonela  as  calumniatorB  to  Maaeppa,  wtj 
ordered  them  to  be  beheaded. 

According  to  his  agreement  with  Mszeppa,  Charles  tamed  froei 
the  high  road  to  Moscow,  which  he  waa  pursuing^  to  the  south,  13 
order  to  join  3iazeppa  and  spend  the  winter  in  the  rich  Uknjie, 
but  the  disasters  which  befell  his  army  on  a  march  during  the  seven 
winter  of  1708-9,  reduced  it  to  a  wretehed  condition;  whilst  the 
designs  of  Mazeppa  being  discovered,  his  capital,  fiaturin,  was  takes. 
after  a  desperate  resistance,  by  the  troopa  of  Peter,  and  Mozappa, 
being  deserted  by  his  army,  joined  Charles  with  an  inoonsidersak 
force.  After  the  battle  of  Pulteva  he  retired  with  Charles  to  t^ 
Turkiih  territory,  where  he  died  in  September  1709. 

*MAZZlNI,GUIbEPP£,  waa  bom  at  Genoa  in  the  year  1S09.  His  I 
father  was  an  eminent  medical  practitioner  in  that  city.  Maszinimi 
the  only  son  of  his  parente,  and  was  educated  with  great  care,  both  ai  3 
home  and  at  the  public  school  and  univenity  of  his  native  place,  i^ 
chose  the  profession  of  the  law ;  but,  before  he  had  well  begun  tin 
practice  of  his  profession,  he  had  devoted  himself,  heart  and  aool,  to « 
career  very  different  from  that  which  would  have  awaited  hirn  ^  i 
Qenoese  lawyer.  About  the  year  1829*30,  when  Mazsini  was  twentj 
years  of  age,  Italy  was  in  ite  lowest  state  of  pohtical  degradation- 
such  portions  of  it  as  were  not  under  the  Austrians  being  under  natiTi 
despotism  of  the  most  abeolute  kind.  In  Tuscany  alone  was  thi 
government  comparatively  mild :  the  Piedmontese  or  Sardinian  states 
to  which  the  territory  of  Genoa  had  been  attached  since  1615,  wtre 
then  (though  now  the  case  is  altered)  under  a  system  of  tyranny  u 
abject  aa  prevailed  in  Naples  or  in  any  other  part  of  the  peninsolv 
The  reigning  king  was  Charles-Felix  (1821-31),  and  the  condition  df 
Piedmont  under  him  waa  such  that  the  Piedmontese  were  as  wdl 
qualified  as  any  other  portion  of  the  Italians  to  know  the  pains  which 
all  alike  suffered.  Nowhere,  either,  throughout  the  Sardinian  atates, 
waa  the  diacontont  stronger  than  in  Qenoa,  the  people  of  whicb, 
having  been  so  recently  incorporated  with  the  Sardinian  kingdom, 
still  cherished  their  ancient  republican  memoriei^  and  were  in  soqm 
other  respecte  distinct  in  character  from  the  Piedmontese.  Aocoiti* 
ingly,  about  the  time  in  queation,  there  was  an  unusosUj  f«>rveQt 
aspiration  after  political  liberty  among  the  young  men  of  Genoa. 
Above  all,  this  aspiration  incarnated  itself  in  Mazzini.  Of  a  character 
unusually  enthusiastic,  he  became  the  centre  of  a  circle  of  young 
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3en  of  all  profenionB,  to  whom  he  oommunioated  his  Bpirit  and  his 
ieas.  At  first,  the  ardent  longing  with  which  he  was  inspired  and 
'Ith  which  he  inspired  his  friends,  found  vent  in  conyersations  about 
rt  and  literature,  and  the  past  glories  of  Italy  in  both.  The  oontro- 
ersy  between  Classicism  and  Bomanticism  was  then  ogitating  intel- 
ictual  Europe ;  and  the  friends  were  drawn  to  the  side  of  Romanticism, 
a  that  with  which  aU  their  aspirations  corresponded.  To  give  effect 
3  their  ideas,  Mazzini  established  a  literary  journal  in  Genoa,  and, 
rhen  that  was  suppressed  by  the  police,  another  in  Leghorn  in  the 
Tuscan  states,  where  the  censorship  was  more  liberaL  He  wrote  many 
•apers  on  literature  and  art  for  these  journals,  all  breathing  his 
eculiar  spirit,  and  though  not  formally  political,  yet  clearly  inculcating 
ioctrines  tending  to  revolution.  But  this  was  not  enough.  Though 
nee  or  twice  since  1815,  iosurrection  had  been  attempted  in  Italy 
ud  had  failed,  the  example  of  the  successful  revolt  of  the  Greeks 
gainst  the  Turks  was  quoted  again  and  again  by  Mazzini  among  his 
riends  as  a  proof  that,  if  duly  organised  beforehand,  insurrection 
aight  succeed  in  Italy  too. 

What  was  necessary,  he  said,  was  a  '  Hetasria '  or  universal  asso- 
ciation in  secret  of  patriotic  souls,  to  prepare  measures  and  watch  for 
be  right  time  of  aiotion.  For  awhile,  it  appeared  to  him  and  bis 
riends  that  the  requisite  elements  of  such  an  association  might  be 
uruidhed  by  a  revived  form  of  the  so-called  Carbonarism — ^at  is, 
bat  system  of  secret  association  which  had  sprung  up  among  the 
Seapolitans  when  struggling  twelve  or  fifteen  years  before  with  the 
restored  Bourbons.  Soon  however  they  became  disgusted  with 
I^arbonarism,  as  an  effete  and  mean  system,  and  resolved  to  originate 
ku  association  on  what  they  conceived  to  be  purer  and  higher  prin- 
iiples.  The  French  Revolution  of  July  1830,  striking  an  electric 
ihock  through  Europe,  gave  new  alacrity  to  their  desire.  In  the 
nidst  of  their  hopes  and  consultations  however,  some  hint  of  what 
hey  were  scheming  reached  the  Piedmontese  government ;  and 
klazzini  was  arrested.  Nothing  definite  could  be  ascertained  against 
lim,  and  after  a  short  imprisonment,  he  was  released  on  the  condition 
>f  leaving  Italy  (1831).  Marseille  became  the  place  of  his  exile, 
ilere  howeyer  he  was  not  idle.  Clinging  with  unabated  tenacity  to 
lis  purpose  of  revolutionising  Italy,  and  entering  into  relations  with 
he  numerous  Italian  refugees  whom  he  found  already  in  Marseille 
ind  in  other  parts  of  France,  sheltered  for  the  time  by  the  new 
government  of  Loms-Pfailippe,  he  determined  to  act  upon  Italy  even 
rom  his  position  as  an  exUe.  The  rudiments  of  a  new  organisation 
vere  formed  by  him  among  the  refugees,  under  the  striking  name  of 
La  Gioyine  Italia,'  or  'Young  Italy/ — a  name  also  borne  by  a 
ournal  which  he  established  in  Marseille,  copies  of  which  were  con- 
eyed  in  great  numbers,  both  overland,  and  by  sea,  into  Italy.  The 
aaiu  idea  of  this  celebrated  association— and  it  is  the  idea  to  which 
f  azzini  has  uncompromisingly  adhered  ever  since,  and  which  he  has 
lever  ceased  to  propagate---waB  that  "the  freedom  of  Italy,  both 
rom  domestic  and  from  foreign  tyranny,  could  only  be  attained  by  a 
mion  of  all  the  separate  states  into  one  nation — Romans,  Pied- 
nontese,  Tuscans,  Neapolitans,  Lombards,  Venetians,  &c. — all  merging 
heir  separate  interests  in  the  one  common  name  of  Italians,  and 
mder  this  name  forming  a  single  powerful  European  nation."  What 
ihould  be  the  form  of  government  of  this  united  Italian  nation,  was 
o  be  determined  by  events ;  but  Mazzini's  own  preference  was  for  a 
iepublic.  Meanwhile,  he  urged,  the  only  way  in  which  the  union 
lould  be  effected,  was  by  a  general  popular  insurrection. 

These  views  he  communicated  by  correspondence  to  the  friends  he 
lad  left  behind  him  at  Genoa,  urging  them  to  prepare  means  for 
)utting  them  in  practice.  Charles-Felix  was  no  longer  on  the  Sardi- 
lian  throne ;  he  had  been  succeeded  by  his  distant  relative,  Charles- 
Vlbert  (183149),  who,  though  he  had  been  connected  with  the 
^^rboiiari  before  his  accession,  gave  no  sign,  when  the  government 
:ame  into  his  own  hands,  of  any  intention  to  alter  the  policy  which  he 
lad  condemned.  Accordingly,  Mazzini's  communications  from  Mar- 
;eille  were  eagerly  reoeived,  and  led  to  extraordinary  results.  "After 
Donths  of  secret  plotting,  a  conspiracy  was  organised  which,  from 
>enoa  as  a  centre,  spread  through  all  Italy,  from  the  Alps  to 
he  extremity  of  Sicily;  and  even  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the 
r'iedmontese  and  Neapolitan  armies  were  concerned  in  it."  According 
o  every  account  the  organisation  was  truly  formidable.  Before  the 
Qoment  fixed  for  the  outburst  however  the  conspiracy  was  dis- 
iovcred ;  the  Piedmontese  government  took  steps  with  the  other 
;overuments  for  breaking  it  up;  many  of  the  chief  agents  were 
irrested  and  put  to  death  or  imprisoned ;  and  others  escaped  and 
ook  refuge  in  France,  Switzerland  and  Italy  (1833). 

From  1833  to  1848,  was  a  period  during  which,  with  one  or  two 
xceptions,  Mazzini's  exertions  in  the  cause  to  which  he  had  devoted 
da  life  were  confined  to  a  propagandiam  of  his  ideas  through  the 
Duropean  press,  mnd  to  a  correspondence  with  Italy  in  order  to  repair 
nd  maintain  the  insurrectionary  organisation  which  had  been  broken. 
Expelled  from  France^  at  the  instance  of  the  Piedmontese  ambassador, 
iy  the  government  of  Louis-Philippe,  he  and  other  Italian  exiles 
emoved  into  Switzerland,  where  they  established  journals  in  the 
ause  of  *'  Young  Italy,"  and  whence  they  made  at  least  one  attempt 
0  throw  insurrection  into  northern  Italy.  At  length  the  Swiss 
ovemment  too  was  obliged,  by  threats  from  the  menaced  powers,  to 
efuse  them  shelter ;  and,  after  persisting  in  remaining  as  long  as  he 


could,  Mazzini  came  over  to  London.  Here  he  resided  for  a  good 
many  years,  contributing  articles,  both  political  and  sdentifio,  to 
some  of  the  leading  English  and  French  journals,  and,  though 
living  in  seclusion,  known  to  many  of  the  first  men  of  the  day. 
His  correspondence  however  with  Italy  still  oontinued;  and  the 
Mazzinian  or  '*  Young  Italy "  party  still  continued  to  exist  in  Italy 
and  to  look  to  him  in  his  exile  as  their  chief  In  1844  his  name  came 
prominently  before  the  British  publio»in  consi'quence  of  the  discovery 
that  his  letters  had  been  opened  in  the  Post-office  by  the  authority  of 
the  British  Home  Secretary,  and  that,  in  consequence  of  information 
thus  derived  and  communicated  to  the  Austrian  government,  the 
brothers  Bandiera,  who  were  then  planning  an  insurrection  in  the 
Venetian  states,  lost  their  lives.  The  matter  formed  the  subjeot  of  a 
vehement  discussion  in  parliament. 

After  the  French  revolution  of  February  1848,  Mazzini  went  over  to 
Paris;  and  when  the  shock  of  that  great  event  was  responded  to  in 
Italy  by  the  insurrection  of  Milan  (March  1848),  the  evaouation  of 
Lombardy  by  the  Austrians,  and  the  concession  of  constitutions  by 
the  native  Italian  princes,  he  was  able  once  more  to  present  himself  in 
Ms  native  land.  He  appeared  in  Milan,  and  there,  by  his  personal 
exertions,  strove  to  give  a  direction  to  the  Italian  movement  corre- 
sponding to  the  ideas  which  he  had  always  preached.  As  all  know 
however,  the  conduct  of  the  great  war  into  which  all  Italy  then  rushed 
for  the  utter  expulsion  of  the  Austrians,  was  undertaken  by  the  Pied- 
montese King  Charles- Albert,  who  sought  this  opportunity  of  at  once 
blotting  out  the  remembrance  of  former  facts  in  his  career  by  a  heroic 
patriotism,  and  increasing  his  own  dominions  by  the  annexation  of 
Lombardy.  Mazzini  has  been  accused  of  impeding  the  efforts  of 
Charles-Albert  in  this  enterprise  by  preventing  the  republican  party 
from  co-operating  with  him ;  and  he  has  defended  himself  as  Manin 
has  also  done,  by  asserting  that  the  jealousy  was  on  Charles-Albert's 
side  and  not  on  that  of  the  republican  leaders,  whose  co-operation  was 
rejected,  but  who  were  willing  to  give  it,  and  to  postpone  all  questions 
as  to  future  political  arrangements  if  Cbarlea-Albert  would  have  done 
the  same.  Suffice  it  to  say  that,  from  whatever  cause,  or  complication 
of  causes,  Charles-Albert  failed,  and  by  the  battle  of  Custoza  (July  24, 
1848)  Radetsky  once  more  restored  Austrian  domination  in  Lombardy. 

By  this  time  also  the  reaction  had  begun  in  other  parts  of  Italy,  more 
partioularljrin  the  Neapolitan  kingdom ;  and  in  other  parts  of  Europe 
the  revolution  was  ebbing.  Still  the  struggle  was  not  over  in  Ita^, 
and  Mazzini  remained  there  to  do  what  he  oould  to  bring  it  to  the  issue 
he  desired.  After  the  return  of  the  Austrians  to  Milan,  and  the  other 
Lombard  cities,  he  wandered  about  as  a  yolunteer  with  Garibaldi, 
who,  with  his  band,  tried  to  protract  the  war.  He  made  his  way  to 
Tuscany,  where,  at  Florence  and  other  places,  he  laboured  to  bring 
about  a  union  between  the  Tuscans  and  the  Romans.  At  length  in 
February  1849  he,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  set  his  foot  in  Rome. 
The  moment  at  which  he  arriyed  was  one  of  the  utmost  importance. 
In  November  1848  the  pope  had  fled  into  the  Neapolitan  States, 
leaving  Rome  and  the  provinces  without  a  regular  government;  he 
had  refused  to  return ;  and  the  Roman  Constitutional  Parliament  then 
sitting  had  resigned  its  functions  and  convened  an  assembly  to  be 
elected  by  universal  suffrage,  and  to  take  the  responsibility  of  the 
extraordinary  crisis.  This  assembly,  consisting  of  150  members,  had 
met  on  the  6th  of  February  1849 ;  and  on  the  9th  of  February  it 
passed  two  momentous  decrees — one,  carried  with  only  five  dissenting 
votes,  abolishing  for  ever  the  temporal  sovereignty  of  the  pope  in 
the  Roman  States;  the  other,  carried  with  oidy  eleven  dissenting 
votes,  constituting  these  states  into  a  republic  Theee  measures  were 
passed  before  Mazzini's  arrival  in  Rome;  but  as  such  a  revolution 
accorded  with  the  tenor  of  his  ideas  and  breathed  his  spirit,  it  was 
natural  that  he  should  be  received  by  the  Romans  with  acclamations. 
He  was  elected  to  the  assembly,  and  immediately  became  the  acknow- 
ledged leader  of  the  new  republic  On  the  8Uth  of  March  Mazzini, 
Saffi,  and  Armellini  were  appointed  a  triumvirate,  and  charged  with 
full  powers  for  the  defence  of  the  republic  against  the  coalition  which 
the  pope  at  Gaeta  was  fonning  against  it^  The  main  attack  however 
came  not  from  Austria,  Spain,  or  Naples,  but  from  France.  The 
French  expedition,  under  Oudinot^  [fitted  out  by  the  government  of 
Louis-Napoleon,  then  president,  landed  at  Civita  Vecchui  on  the  24th 
of  April  1849.  It  was  expected  that  the  Romans  would  admit  them 
into  the  city,  and  so  surrender  to  the  F^rench  government  the  right  of 
restoring  the  pope  under  new  arrangements;  but  the  Romans  and  the 
triumvixB  had  prepared  themselves  to  resist  to  the  Xasl  The  French 
accordingly  marched  against  Rome^  and  began  the  siege.  For  two 
months  the  Romans,  who  had  only  14,000  regular  troops  in  the  city, 
maintained  the  defence  with  an  obstinacy  which  raised  the  astonish- 
ment of  Europe;  besides  at  the  same  time  repelling  a  Neapolitan 
invasion.  Mazzini  was  the  soul  of  this  defence.  At  last,  on  the  3rd 
of  July,  after  great  part  of  the  dty  was  laid  in  ruins,  the  French  entered 
it.  They  remained  masters  of  it  until  April  1850,  when  the  pope 
returned  and  re-established  his  role  under  the  protection  of  a  French 
garrison  left  on  porpoee. 

On  the  fall  of  Rome  Mazzini  returned  to  England,  where  he  has 
chiefly  resided  since,  publishing  writings  explanatory  of  ^e  events  of 
1848-49,  oonespondhig  as  before  with  Italy,  and  waiting  for  that  new 
explosion  which  he  has  never  ceased  to  expect^  and  which  it  is  his 
aim,  so  far  as  metms  offer,  to  bring   to  pass  as  expeditiously  as 
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poanble.  Ui§  id«u  tre  to  be  read  in  detail  in  his  numeroiu  wrttingi 
»Dd  prooUmatio&&  A  oolleotion  of  hli  chief  writings,  politioal  and 
literary,  has  been  publiahed  in  Italian,  and  MleotionB  from  them  ha?e 
been  translated. 

MAZZOLl'NI,  LODOVI'CO,  a  oelebrated  painter  of  Ferrara,  some- 
times called  Lndovioo  Ferrarese,  was  born  about  1481.  Mamolini, 
like  several  other  distinguished  painten  not  Florentines,  owing  to  the 
silenoe  of  Vasari  regarding  them,  has  only  recently  received  his  dne 
meed  of  praise.  His  name  is  sometimes  confounded  with  Maizolino, 
a  name  given  by  Lomasso  to  Parmigiano,  as  the  diminutive  of  Mas- 
luoll,  and  Vasari  has  noticed  him  slightly  under  the  name  of  Malini, 
whence,  says  Lansi,  he  has  been  divided  into  two— Malini  and  Mae- 
Eolini,  and  treated  as  two  distinct  scholars  of  Loreuso  Costa,  in- 
stead of  one  and  the  same;  an  error  which  is  not  corrected  by 
Baruffaldi,  the  historian  of  the  Ferrarese  painters,  who  appears  to  have 
had  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  him.  Mascolini  was  nevertheless, 
in  pictures  of  smcJl  dimensions  and  small  figures,  one  of  the  most 
successful  of  all  the  early  Italian  painters.  His  works  are  miniature  altar- 
pieces,  and  are  excellent  in  colour,  light  and  shade,  and  expres»ion ; 
and  even  in  composition  they  are  equid  to  the  best  works  of  their  style, 
the  symmetrical.  They  are  on  the  whole  little  inferior  to  the  small 
works  by  Qarofulo.  MozzoHdI  generally  painted  architectural  back- 
grounds, and  these  are  remarkable  for  the  beautiful  detail  of  the 
ornaments  and  figures  in  basso-rilievo  which  are  introduced  into 
them.    He  died  at  Ferrara  in  1580. 

The  works  of  Maszolini  are  not  numerous.  There  are  several  in 
the  Capitol  and  in  the  Dona  Gallery  at  Home ;  four  in  the  Gallery  of 
Berlin,  among  which  is  a  valuable  large  picture  on  wood,  of  '  Christ 
disputing  with  the  Doctors.'  There  are  two  very  charaoteristio 
works^both  Holy  Families>-by  this  master  in  the  National  Gallery, 
and  a  small  piece,  'The  Woman  taken  in  Adultery/  Besides  these, 
there  are  very  few  authenticated  works  bv  this  painter,  many  b^ing,  no 
doubt  ascribed  to  other  masters,  especially  to  Uaudenaio  Ferrari,  as  is 
the  caae  with  a  beautiful  Natirity,  in  the  Florentine  Gallery. 

MAZZUOLI,  FRANCESCO.    [Pabmiqiako.] 

MEAD,  RICHARD,  M.D.,  was  bom  near  London  in  167B,  and 
after  studying  in  some  of  tiie  most  celebrated  of  the  continental 
schools,  took  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  at  Padua  in  1695. 
Dn  his  return  to  England,  obtaining  considerable  reputation  in  his 
practice,  he  was  appointed  in  1708  physician  to  St.  Thomas's 
Hospital,  and  in  1711  anatomical  lecturer  to  Surgeons'  HalL  He 
was  also  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  and 
was  physician  to  George  II.  On  the  death  of  his  chief  patron,  the 
oelebrated  Dr.  Radclififo,  Mead  became  the  most  renowned  physician 
of  the  day,  and  was  obliged  to  relinquish  all  his  public  oflioea.  He 
employed  the  greater  part  of  the  wealth  which  he  obtained  fh>m 
his  practice,  in  the  patronage  of  science  and  literature,  and  in  col- 
lecting pictures,  and  a  very  valuable  Library,  of  which  he  bequeathed 
the  greater  part  to  the  College  of  Physicians.  He  died  February  16, 1754. 

Mead's  principal  works  are^  'A  Mechanical  account  of  Poisons,' 
London,  1702 ;  *  De  imperio  solis  et  luns  in  corpora  humane,  et  morbis 
inde  oriundii,'  1704;  'A  short  Discourse  oonoerning  Pestilential  Con- 
tagion/ 1720,  which  was  written  at  the  request  of  the  secretary  of 
state,  in  reference  to  the  contagious  nature  of  the  plague  then  raging 
at  Marseille,  for  the  prevention  of  which  Mead  recommended  the  most 
rigorous  measures  or  quarantine  and  disinfection ;  some  papers  on 
Grecian  coins  struck  in  honour  of  physicians,  from  which  he  inferred 
many  interestlDg  facts  in  the  history  of  medicine,  and  on  which  he  had 
a  long  disQussion  with  Dr.  Conyers  Middleton ;  'On  the  Scurvy,' 
1749 ;  this  was  published  as  an  appendix  to  the  account  of  the  method 
'  of  ventilating  the  holds  of  ships  then  lately  invented  by  Sutton ;  '  On 
Small-poz  and  Measles/  1748 ;  containing  a  full  account  of  inoculation, 
of  which  he  had  witnessed  the  first  eiperimenfas  in  this  country  on 
some  condemned  prisoners ;  '  Medicina  Sacra,  seu  de  Morbis  insigni- 
oribus  qui  in  Bibliis  memorantur,'  1748 ; '  Monita  et  Prssoepta  Medioa,' 
1751,  containing  a  general  snmmary  of  his  medical  experience.  Ail 
these  works,  both  indi?idually  and  ooUectively,  passed  through 
several  editions  in  thia  conntiy,  as  well  as  in  Germany,  France,  and 
Italy. 

{AuthtnUe  MetMin  of  the  Life  of  Bichard  Mead,  by  Matthew 
Maty,  M.D.,  8vo,  London,  1755.) 

ME'CHAIN,  PISRRE-FRANgOIS-ANDRtil,  was  bom  on  the  16th 
of  August  1774  at  Laon,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  present  department 
of  Aisne.  After  quitting  the  school  *Des  Ponts  et  Cbauss^es/  where 
the  limited  means  of  his  parent  had  enabled  him  to  pursue  his  studies 
only  for  a  short  time,  he  engsged  himself  as  mathematical  tutor,  and 
devoted  his  leisure  to  the  cultivation  of  astronomy.  Shortly  after 
this  an  acddent  brought  him  under  the  notice  and  patronage  of 
Lalande.  The  necessity  of  affording  some  pecuniary  assistance  to  his 
father  obliged  Mechain  to  dispose  of  an  astronomical  instrument  which 
by  rigid  economy  he  had  recently  been  able  to  purchase.  Lalande 
became  the  purchaaer,  and,  after  Mquainting  himself  with  the  past 
history  of  Mechain,  procured  for  him  a  government  appointment  as 
hydrographer,  in  which  he  was  engaged  in  the  constmction  of  marine 
charts,  and,  jointly  with  M.  Bretonni^re,  in  the  survey  of  the  French 
ooast  between  Nieuport  and  St  Male.  His  attention  however  appears 
to  have  been  chiefly  directed  to  the  theory  of  eolipae%  and  of  comets^ 
of  which  he  discovered  elereiiy  and  computed  the  orbits  of  twenty- 


four^  To  hie  memoir  on  the  comet  of  1582,  whieb  it  was 
would  re-appear  in  1789  or  1790,  the  priee  of  the  Aeademy  of  Safs:^ 
was  awarded,  and  the  same  year  (1782)  he  was  admitted  a  member  4 
that  society.  In  1791,  the  National  Convention  having  deter=:n4| 
upon  employing  the  length  of  the  arc  of  the  meridian  com^r^ 
between  Dunkinc  and  Barcelona  as  the  basis  of  their  new  mev7>i 
the  measurement  of  the  southern  portion  of  this  are,  between  K»  si 
and  Barcelona,  was,  at  the  recommendation  of  the  Aeademy,  ooofi4 
to  Mechain.  The  northern  portion  was  allotted  to  M.  Delsmbre,  t 
whose  account  of  the  entire  survey  ('  Systdme  M^trique/  3  vok  ix 
Paris,  1806,1807,1810),  containing  many  interesting  particulars  z^£:i 
to  Mechain,  we  refer  the  reader.  It  will  be  sufficient  bere  to  stste:u 
Mechain  experienced  his  share  of  the  difficulties  and  annon:^ 
which  have  usually  attended  such  operations,  and  tbat  the  bm±.:{ 
out  of  the  French  revolution,  which  prevented  his  retam  fn^m  S>j, 
and  the  consequent  anxiety  for  his  family  whom  he  bad  left  be^ 
brought  upon  him  a  melancholy  state  of  mind  from  which  he  esTt 
wholly  recovered.  His  skill  as  an  observer  is  partieiilariy  mefid.>L 
by  Dtflambre,  and  also  the  accuracy  of  all  his  oaleulations  eooaeew^ 
with  the  survey.  Of  this  Mechain  himself  was  unoonaeioas.  He  U 
employed  the  repeating  cirde,  an  instrument  which  he  regarded  i 
absolutely  infallible ;  and  finding  a  difference  of  three  eeeondt  b6t«>a 
his  obsenrations  at  Barcelona  and  Montjouy,  he  attributed  it  wi.«>| 
to  his  own  incapacity.  Upon  Ids  return  to  Paris,  vrbich  he  naad 
with  much  personal  risk,  fearing  to  divulge  this  discrepenoe,  he  ref^Hi 
to  deliver  his  papers  to  the  AcMlemy.  The  subject  oontinuing  to  rr<v 
upon  his  mind,  he  applied,  alter  sei^ral  years,  to  the  French  botr.  t 
longit<ide,  and  urged  them  to  prolong  the  measurement  of  the  la 
from  Baroelona  to  the  Balearic  Islands.  To  this  the  board  conscav^ 
but  being  unwilling  to  dispense  with  his  services  at  the  Paris  (tne^ 
vatory,  they  suggested  that  Mechain  should  not  be  tbe  eondoct&*  i 
the  survey.  This  however  would  have  been  to  relinquish  iht  csi 
object  of  his  application.  He  obtained  permission  to  depart,  but  --n 
after  his  arrival  in  Spain  he  was  attacked  by  an  epidemic  disorder,  i 
which  he  died  on  the  SOth  of  September  1806  at  Castellon,  a  tows,  i 
Catalonia 

Before  Meohain's  departure,  he  entrusted  all  the  matmaoripti  t^ 
ring  to  his  previous  expedition  to  M.  Delambre.  They  bave  ainoe  bee 
arranged  and  deposited  in  the  Paris  Observatory,  together  erei  • 
much  of  his  correspondence  as  related  in  any  way  to  the  survey. 

Mechain's  published  works  are  few.  They  consist  of  papers  pnstaf 
in  the  *  Connaissance  dea  Temps,'  subsequently  to  1785,  in  which  jm 
he  succeeded  Jeaurat  as  editor  of  that  ephemeris,  and  aeveral  me3K)3i 
in  the  *  Transactions '  of  the  Frsnch  Institute,  commencing  wits  ik 
year  1782.  These  memoirs  refer  chiefly  to  the  oometary  theory  4:. 
edipsea. 

(Delsmbre,  Nittiee  0/  ike  Life  of  Mechain^  in  the  £ioff.  Umitvi 
Hutton,  McUhemaiieal  Dictionary,  &c.) 

MIlCHITAR,  or  MKKUITAB,  the  founder  of  the  order  of  Xed 
tarists,  and  by  that  means  the  reviver  of  Armenian  literature,  v: 
bom  at  Sebaste,  a  town  of  Armenia  Minor,  in  1676.     His  oiisk^ 
name  was  Manng,  which  he  changed  to  that  of  Mechitar,  or  'Con^la 
on  entering  into  ecclesiastical  orders.    At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  beos.* 
an  inmate  of  the  convent  of  the  Holy  Cross,  near  Sebaste ;  and  a  r:v  ' 
years  after,  being  made  the  seoretaiy  of  the  Archbishop  Miehael,  vL 
took  him  to  Erzerum,  he  became  acquainted  with  a  fellow-eouztz; 
man  who  had  travelled  in  Europe,  who  lent  him  an  Armenian  wod  :r 
Qalanus,  an  Italian  missionary — '  On    the    ReconciUation    of  tr* 
Armenian  Church  with  that  of  Rome,'  published  at  Rome  in  Id.'- 
Though  Mechitar  still  continued  professedly  a  member  of  the  Arsh 
man  prieathood,  he  appears  from  this  time  to  have  beoome  in  seen:  • 
proselyte  to  the  Church  of  Rome ;  but  the  exact  date  of  his  ^ea^s: 
over  seems  to  have  been  unknown  to  all  his  biographers.     Ha  n 
anxious  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  civilisation  of  the  ver. 
and,  though  dissuaded  by  his  friend  Beattvilliera,  a  fVeneh  Jesuit,  id 
out  for  Italy,  but,  attacked  by  severe  illness  in  the  island  of  Cjir^ 
was  compelled  to  return,  begging  his  way  as  he  went    In  I700,Wri:^ 
a  preacher  at  Constantinople,  some  dissensions  between  the  partiaa 
of  two  ri?al  patriarchs  divided  the  Armenian  oommonit/  into  tv) 
hostile  parties.  Mechitar  at  first  advised  reconciliation,  and  aftemnk 
to  their  surprise,  preached  submission  to  the  Church  of  Home^  wk£ 
roused  such  a  storm  against  himself  that  he  was  obliged  to  claim  tbs 
protection  of  the  French  ambassador,  which  was  readilj  afforded^ 

From  this  time  he  appeared  openly  as  a  Roman  CathoUa  To  esoM 
from  the  animosity  of  hii  countrymen  he  still  found  it  neeessarv  : 
remove  in  disguise  to  Smyrna,  and  finally  he  settled  at  Modon  in  ti? 
Morea,  under  the  protection  of  the  Venetian  government,  to  whom  :: 
then  belonged.  Already  on  the  8th  of  September  1701  he  had  founik: 
at  Constantinople  a  new  religious  community,  in  whioh  ten  otLa 
persons  joined  with  him ;  at  Modon  on  the  8th  of  September  17<:;5  ^ 
took  possession  of  an  estate  given  him  by  the  Venetaans,  to  UiUvi » 
convent  of  the  new  order,  which  was  called  after  his  own  nMsar.. 
The  rules  of  the  Meohitarists  are  modelled  after  those  of  the  Bei.^ 
dictines,  but  every  member  must  be  of  the  Armenian  nation,  and  be 
actively  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  Armenian  language  as: 
literature.  The  result^  it  has  been  said,  has  been  the  formation  not 
only  of  a  convent  but  of  an  academy,  and  in  flMt  the  beet  sehoob  fet 
the  study  of  Armenian  are  in  the  houses  of  the  order.    Tbe  oonqueai 
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>r  \.\vo  ^lorea  by  the  Turks  drove  MecbifcAr  to  Venice,  where  he  exerted 

lis  remarkable  persuasive  powers,  and  on  the  8th  of  September  1717 

ihe  senate  presented  him  with  the  little  island  of  San  Iiazzaro,  near 

A\e  IjldOy  Qu  which  the  convent  was  built  from  his  designs  which  still 

xttracta  the  attention  of  every  visitor  to  Venice.    From  that  time  till 

tiia  (leatb.  on  the  27th  of  April  1749  he  was  left  in  quiet  to  develope 

h.\a  plans,  which  have  had  up  to  our  own  times  a  widely  beneficial 

iuUueuce  on  the  literary  st^te  of  the  Armenian  nation,    in  early  life 

Mecliitar  was  noted  for  never  parting  with  any  book  that  came  to  his 

Viands  till  he  had  perused  it    When  attacked  by  a  disorder  of  the 

eyes  that  prevented  him  from  reading,  he  causea  some  poetry  to  be 

road  aloud  to  him,  aqd  committed  it  to  memory.    He  was  himself  a 

fiome what  voluminous  author ;  he  composed  several  hymns  which  are 

Btill  BUQg  in  the  Armenian  churches,  some  poems,  a  few  of  which 

rt  late  to   his  own  adventures,  a  translation  of  Thomas  2i  Kompis's 

*  Imitation  of  Christ,'  and  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas's  '  Theology/  and 

above  all,  a  Grammar  and  Pictiouary  of  the  Armenian  language.    The 

first  voUime  of  the  dictionary  appeared  in  1749  the  year  of  his  death, 

the  second  in  1769,  and  the  two  contain  more  than  three  thousand 

quarto    pagea     The  grammar,  which  is  entirely  in  Armenian,  was 

publibhed  in  1770.    By  these  latter  works  he  greatly  contributed  to 

ioiprove  the  study  of  the  literal  Armenian,  the  ancient  language  of 

the  country,  which  differs  as  much  from  the  modem,  or  as  it  is  called 

the  vulgar  Armenian  usually  spoken,  as  the  ancient  from  the  ordinary 

ivtodern  Greek. 

Mecbitar  is  acknowledged  even  by  his  opponents  of  the  Armenian 
Church  to  have  revived  the  literature  of  his  country  from  a  state  of 
lethargy.     He  not  only  contributed  to  this  by  his  ¥rriting8,  but  in  a 
Btill  more  important  degree  by  the  establishment  of  a  printing*press  in 
hia  convent,  for  which  he  imported  three  different  founts  of  Armenian 
types   from  Amsterdam,  previously  the  most  distinguished  seat  of 
Armenian  typography  in  Europa    From  the  presses  of  San  Lazzaro 
have  issued  a  whole  Armenian  library,  extending  to  some  hundreds 
of  volumes — ^the  theological  portion  of  which  has  a  lloman  Catholic 
circulation  only,  but  the  other  portions  have  found  a  welcome  froo) 
all  classes  in  Armenia     A  periodical,  in  imitation  of  the  'Penny 
Magazine '  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  is 
one   of  their  publications  which  has  had  a  marked  success,  and 
numerous  translations  from  the  European  languages  appear  in  the 
loug  catalogue  of  their  stock.    Among  those  from  the  English  are  to 
be  found  the  '  Paradise  Lost,'  Young's  *  Night  Thoughts,'  '  Kobinson 
Crusoe,'  and  the  ubiquitous  '  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin.'    Becently  another 
society  of  Mechitarists,  also  distinguished  for  literary.activity,  has  been 
founded  at  Vienna,  and  a  third  at  Park — the  brethren  of  the  convent 
at  Venice  having,  it  is  said,  felt  themselves  cramped  in  their  move- 
ments by  a  discordance  of  opinion  with  the  congregation  of  the 
Propaganda     A  branch  is  also  in  course  of  formation  at  Constan- 
tinopla     The  Armenian  missionaries,  who  compose  books  in  the 
so-called  vulgar  Armenian,  appear  however  to  have  made  an  impres- 
sion on  the  Armenian  population,  even  more  favourable  than  that 
produced  by  the  Hechitarista    The  fullest  account  of  Mecbitar  and 
his  institution,  in  English,  is  to  be  found  in  '  A  brief  Account  of  the 
Mechitaristican  Society,  founded  on  the  island  of  St.  Lazzaro,  by 
Alexander  Qooda  Venice,  printed  at  the  press  of  the  same  xVrmenlan 
Academy,  1835.'    It  is  dedicated  to  Pascal  Aucher,  the  instructor  of 
Lord  Byron  in  Armenian. 

MECKENEN-,  MEKE5TEN,  or  MECHELN,  ISRAEL   VAN,  a 

celebrated  old  goldsmith,  engraver,  and  painter  of  the  15th  century, 

born  probably  at  Meokenen  near  Bocholt,  in  the  bishopric  of  Miinster, 

though  this  is  a  matter  of  speculation.     His  name  is  written  in  a 

great  variety  of  way?,  but  the  above  form  has  met  with  most  sup- 

portere,  as  it  is  found  written  in  full  on  his  tombstone  and  upon  two 

of  his  prints :  some  however  have  supposed  that  the  engraver  i^nd 

painter  were  two  distinct  artists,  or  that  Israel  van  Meckenen  is  not 

Meiater  Israel  the  painter  mentioned  by  several  old  writers.    There 

ore  eighteen  beautiful  old  oil-paintings  in  the  Pinakothek  at  Munich, 

and  some  in  other  collections,  which  are  attributed  to  Meister  Israel ; 

they  are  of  the  Van  Eyck  school,  but  most  of  them  have  been  found 

in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cologne  and  Cobleoz,  which  is  one  of  the 

reasoDS  for  concluding  that  Heckenen  in  Westphalia  was  the  artist's 

birthplace,  notwithstanding  Meckenheim  near  Bonn  is  in  the  district 

in  which  these  works  have  been  collected.    There  is  good  evidence  in 

favour  of  Meckenen,  as  Israel  was  buried  at  Bocholt,  and  he  appears 

to  have  resided  thera    In  Ottley's  '  Early  History  of  Engraving ' 

there  is  a  print  from  a  drawing  in  the  British  Museum,  which  was 

made  from  Israel's  tombstone  (since  lost),  which  contains  an  inscription 

in  the  old  Gk>thic  character  to  the  following  purport : — *'  In  the  year 

of  our  Lord  1503,  died  Master  Israel  van  Mecknen ;  his  soul  rest  in 

peace." 

Israel  vsn  Meckenen  was  evidently  ai)  engraver,  from  the  signatures 
on  his  numerous  prints,  and  we  knovr  him  to  have  been  a  goldsmith, 
from  accounts  in  the  old  Bocholt  records  in  which  his  name  occurs, 
from  1482  to  1498  inclusive ;  but  he  is  on  no  occasion  mentioned  as 
a  paiDter.  Tet  a  painter  of  the  name  of  Israel  is  mentioned  by 
several  writers,  and  Among  them  by  Jacob  Wympfeling,  in  his 
'Kerum  Qermanicarum  Epitoipe,'  o.  67,  "de  pictura  et  plastics ;" 
hut  from  this  circumstance  it  is  argued  that  the  goldsmith  and 
engraver  Israel  Van  Meckenen  C9onot  have  been  the  painter  Israel 


Alemannus  mentioned  by  this  writer,  as  engraving  was  not  known 
until  the  latter  part  of  the  15th  century,  and  subsequent  to  the  time 
that  Wympfeling  appears  to  indicate.  Wympfeling  however  does  not 
say  'picturs'  or  'tabulso  depictas,'  but  'icones'  Israelis  Alemanni, 
which  may  mean  prints  as  well  as  pictures,  and  he  certainly  speaks 
of  Israel  as  of  his  own  time  and  contemporary  with  Albert  Diirer, 
while  he  notices  Martin  Schoen,  or  Schongauer,  an  excellent  engraver, 
as  already  dead,  of  whom  he  says,  "  qui  fuit  tam  eximius."  He  there- 
fore clearly  writes  at  a  time  when  engravings  were  not  only  known, 
but  very  generally  spread  over  Europe :  his  book  appeared  first  in 
1505,  at  Strasbourg,  only  two  years  after  the  death  of  Israel  van 
Meckenen :  it  is  evident  therefore  that  as  far  as  Wympfeling  is 
concerned,  there  are  no  grounds  for  disputing  the  identity  of  Israel 
Van  Meckenen  the  engraver,  and  Israel  Alemannus  the  painter. 

Lomaszo,  in  his  '  Trattato  della  Pittura,'  which  was  published  in 
1584,  also  notices  a  German  engraver  of  the  name  of  Israel  He  calls 
him  Israel  Metro  (Meken  ?),  and  says  he  was  the  master  of  Martin 
Schon ;  but  if  we  substitute  pupil  for  master  we  shall  probably  have 
the  truth,  for  Israel  studied  the  engraviugs  of  Martin,  and  there  are 
still  extant  forty  copies  by  him  of  Martin*s  prints.  I(  is  remarkable 
that  out  of  three  hundred  prints  and  upwards,  attributed  with  and 
without  certainty  to  Israel,  one  only  has  the  date  fixed  to  it^  and  that 
is  the  Virgin  Mary  crowned  by  two  angels  and  standing  upon  the  half- 
moon,  with  the  infant  Christ  on  her  left  arm,  and  in  her  right  hand  a 
crucifix ;  the  whole  surrounded  by  a  glory  of  angels.  On  the  margin 
of  this  print  is  *  Duls  maculavit  Adam  propter  me  et  matrem  meam,' 
«!kc.,  with  the  following  signature  and  date — *  Israhel  V.  M,  A.  1602,' 
the  5  being  reversed.  It  is  No.  44  in  Heineken's  list.  His  prints  are 
generally  signed  Israhel  V.  M. ;  L  V.  M. ;  I.  M. ;  and  sometimes  Israhel 
alone.  He  has  engraved  his  own  portrait  twice :  in  one  his  namel  s 
signed  in  full  *  Israhel  Van  Meckenen,  goldsmit ; '  the  other,  in  which 
his  wife  is  also  engraved,  is  marked  *  Figuracio  Facierum  Israhelis  et 
Ide  ejus  uxoris — LV.  M.'  The  pictures  attributed  to  Israhel  van 
Meckenen,  perhaps  upon  insufficient  authority,  are  all  upon  gold 
groimds  and  upon  panel.  They  are  some  of  them  on  a  large  scale, 
many  of  the  figures  being  about  half  the  size  of  life,  and  in  execution 
are  equal  to  any  works  of  their  style  extant;  their  expression  is 
often  excellent^  and  the  colouring  very  clear,  forcible,  and  effuctive. 
The  Ascension  and  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  Joachim  and  Anne  at 
the  golden  gate,  and  several  pictm'es  of  Apostles,  in  the  Pinakothek 
at  Munich,  are  very  beautiful  worko,  and  if  by  Van  Meckenen,  he 
is  evidently  entitled  to  rank  with  the  Van  Eycks,  Wilhelm  von  Koln, 
Hans  Burgkmair,  Hans  Memling,  Lucas'  van  Leyden,  and  other 
distinguished  masters  of  that  time  and  school.  Some  of  these 
pictures  were  drawn  in  lithography,  in  1822,  by  N.  Strixner.  The 
supposed  signature  of  Van  Meckenen,  with  date  on  a  picture  in  the 
gallery  of  Vienna,  mentioned  in  the  catalogue  of  Von  Mechel,  is 
according  to  Bartsch  an  eiTor. 

MEDE,  JOSEPH,  was  bom  at  Berden  in  Essex,  in  the  year  1586. 
When  only  ten  years  old  he  lost  his  father,  but  his  education  was  well 
provided  for  by  his  relations.  While  a  boy  at  school  he  met  acci- 
dentally with  a  copy  of  Bellarmine's  Hebrew  grammar,  and  soon 
gained  a  considerable  acquaintance  with  that  language.  In  1602  he 
entered  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  and  took  hLs  degree  of  master 
of  arts  in  1610.  At  ttiis  time  his  learning  is  spoken  of  as  extra- 
ordinary. During  the  earlier  part  of  his  residence  at  college  he  is 
said  to  have  been  troubled  with  sceptical  opiuioos,  which  however  he 
soon  shook  off.  His  first  work  was  a  treatise,  *  De  Sanctitate  Kelativa,' 
addressed  to  Dr.  Andrews,  bishop  of  Ely,  which  procured  for  him  the 
patronage  of  that  prelate,  who  requested  him  to  become  his  domestic 
chaplain.  This  offer  Mr.  Mede  decliucd,  and  was  soon  after  made  a 
fellow  of  his  college  and  reader  of  the  Qreek  lecture  of  Sir  Walter 
Mildmay's  foundation.  He  appears  to  have  been  remarkably  skilful 
and  successful  as  a  tutor.  In  1618  he  took  his  degree  of  B.D.  He 
refused  the  provobtship  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  which  was  twice 
offered  him,  in  1627  and  1630,  through  the  iniluence  of  archbishop 
Usher.  The  extent  of  his  ambition  seems  to  have  been  to  pursue  hia 
studies  without  interruption  in  the  retirement  of  his  college.  Thera 
he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life,  and  died  on  the  1st  of  October  1638, 
aged  52. 

Mr.  Mede  was  distinguished  for  his  meekness,  modesty,  and  pru- 
dence, and  his  liberality  was  such  that  he  devoted  the  tenth  of  his 
scanty  income  to  charitable  uses.  His  learning  was  diversified  and 
profound.  In  his  younger  years  he  studied  astrology,  but  afterwards 
abandoned  the  pursuit.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  mathematics, 
medicine,  and  the  various  braqcbes  of  philosophy,  and  was  deeply 
versed  in  history  and  antiquities,  and  in  the  literature  and  sciences  of 
the  East,  into  the  abstrus&st  parts  of  which  he  searched  fo^  iUustra* 
tions  of  the  prophecies  of  Scripture^ 

His  chief  work  is  the  '  Clavis  Apocalyptica,'  containing  a  ^stem 
for  explaining  the  Apocalypse,  which  has  been  followed  more  or  less 
by  nearlj^  all  subsequent  writers  on  the  prophecies,  and  is  recom- 
mended by  Bishop  Hurd  in  his  tenth  sermon  on  the  study  of  the 
prophecies,  as  being  the  first  ratbnal  attempt  to  explain  the  Apoca« 
Upse.  This  work  was  translated  by  Mr.  T.  Bransby  Cooper,  Svo, 
bond.,  1833.  Mode's  whole  works  were  collected  after  his  death  by 
Dr.  Worthington,  in  one  vol.  fol.,  Lond.,  1672,  with  a  life  of  th« 
author  prefixed. 
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ME'DICI,  FAMILT  OF.  The  early  hisiory  of  the  fftmily  of  the 
Medici  is  ohecure,  although  some  authors  have  traced  their  genealogy 
from  the  age  of  Charlemagne.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that 
these  genealogies  were  made  after  the  elevation  of  this  family  to 
supreme  power  in  Florence.  It  appears,  however,  from  authentic 
monuments,  that  many  individuals  of  this  family  had  signalised  them- 
selves on  various  important  occasions.  Giovanni  de'  Medici,  in  the 
year  1251,  with  a  body  of  only  one  hundred  Florentines,  forced  bis 
way  through  the  Milanese  army,  then  besieging  the  fortress  of  Scar- 
paria,  and  entered  the  place  with  the  loss  of  twenty  lives.  Francesco 
de'  Medici  was  at  the  head  of  the  magistracy  of  Floreuce  in  1348,  at 
the  time  when  the  black  plague,  which  had  desolated  so  large  a 
portion  of  the  world,  extended  its  ravages  to  that  city.  Salvestro  de' 
Medici  acquired  great  reputation  by  his  temperate  but  firm  resistance 
to  the  nobles,  who,  in  order  to  secure  their  power,  accused  those  who 
opposed  them  of  being  attached  to  the  party  of  the  Ghibelines,  then 
in  great  odium  at  Florence.  The  persons  so  accused  were  said  to  be 
ammoniti  (admonidhed)^  and  by  tiiat  act  were  excluded  from  all 
offices  of  government.  In  the  year  1379,  Salvestro,  being  chosen 
chi«f  magistrate,  exerted  his  power  to  reform  this  abuse,  which  was 
not  however  effected  without  a  violent  commotion,  in  which  several  of 
the  nobility  lost  then:  lives.  After  the  death  of  Salvestro,  his  son, 
Yeri  de'  Medici,  continued  to  hold  a  high  rank  in  the  republic,  and  was 
in  great  favour  with  the  populace. 

The  founder  however  of  that  greatness  which  his  posterity  enjoyed 
for  several  ages  was  Qiovanni  de'  Medioi,  the  great-grandfather  of 
Lorenzo  the  Magnificent.  By  a  strict  attention  to  commerce,  he 
acquired  great  wealth ;  by  his  affability,  moderation,  and  liberality, 
he  ensured  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  his  fellow-citizens.  Without 
seeking  after  the  honours  of  the  republic,  he  was  honoured  with  them 
all.  'Tliejpolicy  by  which  the  house  of  Medici  attained  its  political 
power  is  indicated  in  the  charge  given  by  this  venerable  old  man  on 
his  death-bed  to  his  two  sons,  Cosmo  and  Lorenzo;  "I  feel,"  said  he, 
**  that  I  have  lived  the  time  prescribed  me.  I  die  content ;  leaving 
you,  my  sons,  in  affluence  and  in  health,  and  in  such  a  station,  that 
whilst  you  follow  my  example,  you  may  live  in  your  native  place 
honoured  and  respected.  Nothing  affords  me  more  pleasure  than  the 
reflection  that  my  conduct  bos  not  given  offence  to  any  one ;  but  that, 
on  the  contrary,  I  have  endeavoured  to  serve  all  persons  to  the  best 
of  my  abilities.  I  advise  you  to  do  the  same.  With  respect  to  the 
honours  of  the  state,  if  you  would  live  with  security,  accept  only 
such  as  are  bestowed  on  you  by  the  laws  and  the  favour  of  your 
fellow-citizens;  for  it  is  the  exercise  of  that  power  which  is  obtained 
by  violence,  and  not  of  that  which  is  voluntarily  given,  that  occasions 
hatred  and  contention."  He  died  in  the  year  1428,  leaving  two  sons, 
Cosmo,  born  in  the  year  1389,  and  Lorenzo  in  1394,  from  the  latter 
of  whom  is  derived  the  collateral  branch  of  the  family,  which  in  the 
beginning  of  the  16th  century  obtained  the  absolute  sovereignly  of 
Tuscany. 

Even  in  the  lifetime  of  his  father,  Cosmo  had  engaged  not  only  in 
the  extensive  business  by  which  the  family  had  acquired  its  wealth, 
but  also  in  the  affairs  of  state.  Such  was  his  authority  and  reputation, 
that  in  the  year  1414,  when  Balthasar  Cossa,  who  had  been  elected 
pope,  and  had  assumed  the  name  of  John  XXIII.,  was  summoned  to 
attend  the  council  of  Constance,  he  chose  to  be  accompanied  by  Cosmo 
de'  Medici,  among  other  men  of  eminence,  whose  characters  might 
countenance  his  cause.  By  this  council,  which  continued  nearly  four 
years,  Balthaear  was  deprived  of  his  pontifical  dignity,  and  Otto 
Colonna,  who  took  the  name  of  Martin  v.,  was  elected  pope.  Cosmo 
did  not  desert  in  adversity  the  man  to  whom  he  had  attached  himself 
in  prosperity.  At  the  expense  of  a  large  sum  of  money,  he  redeemed 
him  from  the  hands  of  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  who  had  seized  upon  his 
penon ;  and  afterwards  gave  him  an  hospitable  shelter  at  Florence 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  The  successful  pontiff,  instead  of 
resenting  the  kindness  shown  to  his  rival,  soon  afterwards  paid  a  public 
visit  to  Florence,  where,  on  the  formal  submission  of  Balthasar,  and 
at  the  request  of  the  Medici,  he  created  him  a  cardinal,  with  the 
privilege  of  taking  the  first  place  in  the  sacred  college.  The  new- 
made  cardinal  died  in  1419,  and  it  was  rumoured  that  the  Medioi  at 
his  death  possessed  themselves  of  immense  wealth  which  he  had 
acquired  during  his  pontificate.  This  rumour  was  afterwards  encou- 
raged by  those  ^ho  well  knew  its  falsehood.  The  true  source  of  the 
wealth  of  the  Medici  i^as  their  superior  talents  and  application  to 
business,  and  the  property  of  the  cardinal  was  scarcely  sufficient  to 
discharge  his  debts  and  legacies. 

The  authority  which  Cosmo  and  his  descendants  exercised  in 
Florence,  during  the  15th  century,  consisted  rather  in  influence  than 
in  any  definite  power.  Cosmo  exerted  this  infiuence  with  great 
prudence,  yet  owing  to  the  discontent  of  the  Florentines  with  the 
result  of  the  war  against  Lucca,  a  party  arose,  headed  by  Rinaldo  de 
Albizi,  which,  in  1433,  after  filling  the  magistracies  with  their  own 
adherents,  seized  Cosmo,  and  committed  him  to  prison.  He  was  after- 
wards banished  to  Padua  for  ten  years,  and  several  other  members  and 
friends  of  the  Medici  family  were  treated  in  the  same  way.  From 
Florence  Cosmo  proceeded  immediately  towards  Venice,  where  he  was 
received  with  marked  respect  by  the  government;  and  after  a  short 
stay  there  he  went  to  Padua.  Upon  an  application  to  the  Florentine 
state  by  Andrea  Donato,  the  Venetian  ambassador,  it  was  consented 


to  that  he  might  reside  on  any  part  of  the  Venetiaxi  territories,  V= 
not  to  approach  within  170  miles  from  Florence.  The  affectiams 
reception  which  he  had  met  with  at  Venice  induced  him  to  fix  kri 
abode  there.  Within  a  year  of  Cosmo's  retreat,  Rinaldo  was  obh^^ 
to  quit  Florence;  and  Cosmo  was  recalled,  and  returned  amidst  li? 
acclamations  of  the  people.  The  gonfaloniare,  or  Btandard-beaRr 
the  exeontive  officer  who  had  pronounced  his  sentence,  with  a  fsr 
others  of  his  party,  were  put  to  death  on  the  oocaaion.  Messsrs 
were  now  taken  to  restrict  the  choice  of  magistrates  to  the  par^sici 
of  the  Medici,  and  alliances  were  formed  with  the  neighbouring  po9^ 
for  the  purpose  of  supporting  and  perpetuating  the  new  eysteis  s: 
administration  in  Florence.  The  subsequent  life  of  Cosmo  de'  Meih 
was  an  almost  uninterrupted  course  of  prosperity.  The  tranquil:? 
enjoyed  by  the  republic,  and  the  satis&ction  wMch  he  ezperieBfti 
the  esteem  and  confidence  of  his  fellow-oitiseiiB,    eiiAbled  bia 
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to  indulge  his  taste  for  the  promotion  of  sdenoe  and  the 
ragement  of  learned  men.  Though  a  private  citizen,  ho  aorpaae: 
almost  aU  the  princes  of  Europe  in  his  mimifioent  patronags  d 
literature  and  the  fine  arts.  He  assembled  round  him  some  of  ti^ 
most  learned  men  of  the  age,  who  had  begun  to  cultivate  the  Gnet 
language  and  philosophy.  He  esteblish^  at  Florenoe  an  aeads^j 
expressly  for  toe  explanation  of  the  Platonic  philosophy,  at  the  be»  i 
of  which  he  placed  the  celebrated  Marsilius  Ficinua.  By  means  :* 
foreign  correspondence,  he  collected  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Orieos. 
manuscripts,  which  formed  the  basis  of  the  Laurentian  libraiy ;  nor  w 
he  less  liberal  in  his  encouragement  of  the  fine  arts.  During  the  Rt2» 
ment  of  his  latter  days,  his  happiest  hours  were  devoted  to  the  i^n:^ 
of  letters  and  philosophy,  and  the  conversation  of  learned  men.  H? 
also  endowed  numerous  religious  houses,  and  built  an  hosptal  r 
Jerusalem  for  the  relief  of  distressed  pilgrims.  The  spirit  of  s. 
administration  was  moderate,  he  avoided  all  appearance  of  state  whic 
might  excite  the  jealousy  of  the  Florentines ;  and,  by  way  of  z> 
creasing  his  interest  among  them,  he  confined  the  marriages  of  Li< 
children  to  Florentine  fairies.  By  this  prudent  conduct  and  L: 
benevolence,  he  acquixed  the  title  of  *  father  of  his  country^'  which  vk 
inscribed  upon  his  tomb ;  an  appellation  which,  as  it  was  foaoded  cc 
real  merit,  has  ever  since  been  attached  to  the  name  of  Cosmo  •]?' 
MedicL  He  died  August  Ist^  1464.  Cosmo  de'  Medici  marriei 
Contesina  Bardi,  of  a  noble  and  illustrious  family,  which  had  bee:, 
long  distinguished  at  Florenoe.  By  her  he  had  two  aons,  Giovsni. 
and  Piero ;  and  he  had  a  natural  son  by  a  mistress. 

QiovANKi  de'  Medici  was  one  of  the  Florentine  ambassadors  vb 
were  sent,  in  1455,  to  take  the  neoessaiy  oaths  to  Calixtus  IIL,  vb^ 
had  succeeded  Nicholas  V.  He  was  Cosmo's  favourite  son,  on  wbaa 
all  his  future  hopes  and  expectations  rested ;  but  he  died  prematorelr 
in  1463.  Giovanni  married  Cornelia  de  Alessondri,  by  whom  he  b.: 
only  one  son,  who  died  an  infant  Pibro  de'  Medici  succeeded  w 
Cosmo's  fortune  and  authority  at  Florence :  Cosmo,  in  the  decHne  cf 
life,  had  recommended  to  his  surviving  son  to  employ  one  Dioti&LT: 
Neroni  as  his  minister,  whom  he  believed  to  be  attached  to  the  Medid 
intereste;  but  the  ambition  of  Keroni,  and  the  disafiection  of  ^oeh 
former  friends  of  the  Medici,  had  nearly  proved  fatal  to  Pifro- 
administration.  It  was  the  intention  of  the  conspirators  to  aarpiise 
Piero  at  one  of  his  country  residences;  but  one  of  the  conspiretor? 
went  and  communicated  the  plot  to  hiuL  Piero,  by  an  expeditooa 
return  to  the  city,  at  the  head  of  a  chosen  troop  of  his  friends,  hiSed 
the  designs  of  his  enemies.  Most  of  the  conspirators  saved  themselrs 
by  flight ;  and  though,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Venetians,  the; 
afterwards  made  a  stand,  they  were  finally  compelled  to  evaciut^ 
Tuscany.  Piero  died  December  3, 1469,  leaving  by  his  wife,  Lucretj 
Tomabuoni,  two  sons  and  two  daughten,  Lorenzo,  Giuliano,  Bbaa 
and  Qiovanna. 

At  the  death  of  Piero  de'  Medici,  his  two  sons  inherited  his  pr> 

Eerty ;  but  Lorenzo  succeeded  him  as  head  of  the  republic,  and  upoc 
im  the  title  of  Magnificent  was  afterwards  conferred.  Lorbnzo  tb; 
Maonifioekt  was  bom  Januaxy  1,  1448.  Ftom  the  time  of  Cosmo'i 
death,  in  1464,  on  account  of  the  infirmities  of  his  father,  ILortmi^ 
had  been  introduced  to  a  knowledge  of  public  affairs,  although  thea 
only  sixteen.  With  this  view  he  was  sent  to  visit  the  prindpal 
oourte  in  Italy.  Upon  the  accession  of  Sixtus  IV.  to  the  pa}<fti 
throne,  he  went,  with  other  citizens  of  Florenoe,  to  congratulate  the 
new  pope,  and  was  invested  with  the  office  of  treasurer  of  the  holr 
see ;  and  while  at  Rome  took  every  opportunity  to  add  to  the  remain* 
of  ancient  art  which  his  family  had  collected.  One  of  the  first  events 
after  he  undertook  the  administration  of  affiiirs  was  a  revolt  of  the 
inhabitante  of  Volterra,  on  account  of  a  dispute  with  the  Florenticd 
republic.  By  the  recommendation  of  Lorenzo,  force  was  used,  and 
the  result  was  the  sack  of  Volterra.  In  1472  he  re-established  the 
academy  of  Pisa,  to  which  city  he  removed  in  order  to  complete  the 
undertsking :  he  selected  the  most  eminent  professors,  and  contributed 
a  huige  sum  from  his  private  fortune,  in  addition  to  that  granted  bj 
the  state  of  Florence. 

Lorenzo^  who  was^  or  affected  to  be,  an  admirer  of  Plato,  took  an 
active  part  in  the  esteblishment  of  an  academy  for  the  cultivation  of 
the  Platonic  philosophy,  and  instituted  an  anntial  festival  in  honour 
of  Plato.  Whilst  Lorenzo  was  thus  dividing  his  time  between  the 
administration  of  the  state  and  the  promotion  of  literature,  the  Pasxi, 
a  numerous  and  distinguished  family  in  Florence^  formed  a  conspiracy 
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to  asBassinate  Lorenzo  and  his  brother.  Giuliano  was  killed,  but 
Lorenzo  escaped.  The  people,  who  were  attached  to  the  Medici, 
collecting  in  great  numbers,  put  to  death  or  apprehended  the  assasaina. 
Salviati,  archbishop  of  Pisa,  was  hung  through  the  windows  of  the 
palace,  and  was  not  allowed  to  divest  himself  even  of  his 'robes ;  and 
Jacopo  de'  Pazzi,  with  one  of  his  nephews,  shared  the  same  fate. 
The  name  and  arms  of  the  Pazzi  family  were  suppressed,  its  members 
were  banished,  and  Lorenzo  roae  still  higher  in  the  regard  of  his 
fellow-citizens. 

Sixtus  IV.,  who  was  a  party  to  this  conspiracy,  excommunicated 
Lorenzo  and  the  magistrates  of  Florence,  laid  an  interdict  upon  the 
whole  territory,  and,  forming  a  league  with  the  king  of  Naples,  pre- 
pared to  invade  the  Florentine  dominions.  Lorenzo  appealed  to  all 
the  Burroimding  potentates,  and  he  was  zealously  supported  by  his 
fellow-citizens.  Hostilities  were  commenced,  and  carried  on  for  two 
campaigns.  At  the  close  of  1479,  Lorenzo  took  the  bold  resolution  of 
paying  a  visit  to  the  king  of  Naples,  and,  without  obtaining  any  pre- 
vious promise  of  security,  trusted  hixnself  to  the  mercy  of  his  enemy. 
The  result  of  this  oonfidence  was  a  treaty  of  mutual  defence  and 
frieodship  between  the  king  of  Naples  and  Florence,  and  Siztus  after- 
wards consented  to  a  peace.  The  death  of  Sixtus  IV.  freed  Lorenzo 
from  a  dangerous  enemy,  and  he  found  a  friend  in  his  successor  Inno- 
cent VIII.  Lorenzo  now  secured  to  the  republic  of  Florence  a  degree 
of  tranquillity  and  prosperity  which  it  had  scarcely  ever  known  before ; 
and  by  procuring  the  institution  of  a  deliberative  body,  of  the  nature 
of  a  senate,  he  corrected  the  demooratical  part  of  its  constitution. 

Loreozo  distiogiuxshed  himself  above  all  his  predecessors  by  the 
encouragement  of  literature  and  the  arts.  His  own  productions  are 
sonnets,  canzoni,  and  other  lyric  pieces ;  some  longer  works  in  stanzas, 
some  comic  satires,  carnival  songs,  and  various  sacred  poems.  Many 
of  the  lighter  kind  were  popular  in  their  day.  Although  the  ancestors 
of  Lorenzo  laid  the  foundation  of  the  immense  collection  of  manuscripts 
contained  in  the  Laurentian  library,  Lorenzo  has  the  credit  of  adding 
most  largely  to  the  stock.  For  the  purpose  of  enriching  his  collection 
of  books  and  antiquities,  he  employed  learned  men  in  different  parts 
of  Italy,  and  especially  his  intimate  friend  Politian,  who  made  several 
ioumeys  in  order  to  discover  and  purchase  the  valuable  remains  of 
antiquity.  Two  journeys  were  undertaken  at  the  request  of  Lorenzo 
into  the  East  by  John  Lascaris,  and  the  result  was  the  acquisition  of 
a  great  number  of  manuscripts.  On  his  return  from  his  second  expe- 
dition, Lascaris  brought  two  hundred  manuscripts,  many  of  which  h« 
had  procured  from  a  monastery  at  Mount  Athos ;  but  this  treasure  did 
not  arrive  till  ad^r  the  death  of  Lorenzo,  who  in  his  last  moments 
expressed  V>  Politian  and  Pico  of  Mirandola  his  regret  that  he  could 
not  live  to  complete  the  collection  which  he  was  forming.  On  the 
discovery  of  the  art  of  printings  Lorenzo  quickly  saw  and  appreciated 
its  importance.  At  his  suggestion,  several  Italian  scholars  devoted 
their  attention  to  collating  the  manuscripts  of  the  ancient  authms^  for 
the  purpose  of  having  them  accurately  printed.  On  the  capture  of 
Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  many  learned  Greeks  took  refuge  in 
Italy ;  and  an  academy  was  established  at  Florence  for  the  purpose  of 
cultivating  the  Greek  language,  partly  under  the  direction  of  native 
Greeks,  and  partly  under  native  Italians.  The  services  of  these 
learned  men  were  procured  by  Lorenzo,  and  were  amply  rewarded  by 
his  bounty.  '* Hence,"  as  Roscoe  observes,  ''succeeding  scholars  have 
been  profuse  of  their  acknowledgments  to  their  great  patron,  who 
firat  formed  that  establishment,  from  which  (to  use  tiieirown  scholastic 
figure),  as  from  the  Trojan  horse,  so  many  illustrious  champions  have 
sprung,  and  by  means  of  which  the  knowledge  of  the  Greek  tongue 
was  extended,  not  only  through  Italy,  but  through  France,  Spain, 
Germany,  and  England,  from  all  which  countries  numerous  pupils 
attended  at  Florence,  who  difihsed  the  learning  they  had  there  acquired 
throughout  the  rest  of  Europe." 

Lorenzo  also  augmented  his  father's  collection  of  the  remains  of 
ancient  art.  He  appropriated  his  gardens  in  Florence  to  the  purpose 
of  an  academy  for  the  study  of  the  antique,  which  he  furnished  with 
statues,  busts,  and  other  works  of  art,  the  best  in  their  kind  that  he 
could  procure.  The  higher  class  of  his  fellow-citizeus  were  incited  to 
these  pursuits  by  the  eiuimple  of  Lorenzo ;  and  the  lower  class  by 
Lis  liberality.  To  the  latter  he  not  only  allowed  competent  stipends 
while  they  attended  to  their  studies,  but  gave  considerable  premiums 
as  rewards  of  their  proficiency.  To  this  institution,  more  than  to 
any  other  circumstance,  Roscoe  ascribes  the  sudden  and  astonishing 
advance  which,  toward  the  close  of  the  15th  century,  was  evidently 
made  in  the  arts,  and  which,  commencing  at  Florence,  extended 
itself  to  the  rest  of  Europe.  In  1488  Lorenzo  lost  his  wife;  and  on 
the  8th  of  April  1492  he  stmk  under  a  slow  fever,  and  expired  in  the 
forty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  Leoni  of  Spoleto,  his  physician,  a  person 
of  great  eminence  in  his  profession,  is  said  to  have  hastened  his  death 
by  mistaking  his  case. 

By  his  wife,  Clarice  Orsini,  Lorenzo  had  a  numerous  family :  three 
sons  (Piero,  Giovanni,  and  Giuliano)  and  four  daughters  arrived  at  the 
age  of  maturity.  Piero  was  bom  February  15th,  1471,  Giovanni  in 
1475,  and  Giuliano  in  1478.  Giovanni  was  afterward  known  under  the 
name  of  Leo  X. ;  and  Giuliano,  having  allied  himself  by  marriage  to 
the  royal  house  of  Fianee,  became  Duke  of  Nemounu 

Of  Giuliano^  the  brother  of  Lorenzo,  Rosooe  preserves  aa  intemting 
iinecdote.  Shortly  after  the  attempt  at  anauinationi  he  says^ "  Loraazo 
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received  a  visit  from  Antonio  da  San  Gallo^  who  informed  him  that 
the  untimely  death  of  Giuliano  had  prevented  his  disclosing  to 
Lorenzo  a  circumstance  with  which  it  was  now  beoome  necessary  that 
he  should  be  acquainted :  this  was  tiie  birth  of  a  son,  whom  a  lady 
of  the  family  of  Gorini  had  borne  to  Giuliano  about  twelve  months 
before  his  death,  and  whom  Antonio  had  held  over  the  baptismal 
font,  where  he  received  the  name  of  Giulio.  Lorenzo  immediately 
repaired  to  the  place  of  the  infant's  residence,  and,  taking  him  under 
his  protection,  delivered  him  to  Antonio,  with  whom  he  remained 
untU  he  had  arrived  at  the  seventh  year  of  his  age.  This  concealed 
ofibpring  of  illicit  love,  to  whom  the  kindness  of  Lorenzo  supplied  the 
untimely  loss  of  a  father,  was  destined  to  act  an  important  part  in  the 
affoirs  of  Europe.  The  final  extinction  of  the  liberties  of  Florence^ 
the  alliance  of  the  family  of  Medici  vrith  tiie  royal  house  of  France, 
the  expulsion  of  Henry  VIIL  of  England  from  the  bosom  of  the 
Roman  church,  and  the  consequent  establishment  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  reformers  in  this  island,  are  principally  to  be  referred  to  this 
illegitimate  son  of  Giuliano  de'  Medici,  who  through  various  vicissi- 
tudes of  fortune  at  length  obtained  the  supreme  direction  of  the 
Roman  see,  and  under  the  name  of  Clement  VII.  guided  the  bark  of 
St  Peter  through  a  succession  of  the  severest  storms  which  it'  haa 
ever  experienced." 

Piero,  the  eldest  son  of  Loremso,  succeeded  him  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  Florence.  Politian  said  that  his  father  had  a  favourable 
opinion  of  his  capacity,  but  it  soon  appoared  that  he  was  unequal  to 
the  task  of  government  With  the  view  of  obtaining  the  sovereign 
power  at  Florence,  he  formed  a  more  intimate  connection  with  the 
pope  and  the  king  of  Naples.  On  the  entrance  of  the  French  into 
Italy  under  Charles  VIII.  he  deserted  his  allies.  As  soon  as  the 
French  king  reached  the  confines  of  the  Florentine  state,  Piero  had  a 
secret  interview  with  him,  in  which  he  was  lavish  in  his  offers  to 
promote  the  interest  of  the  king,  and  as  a  pledge  of  his  fidelity  sur- 
rendered to  him  the  important  fortress  of  Sarzana,  with  the  town  of 
Pietra  Santa,  and  the  cities  of  Pisa  and  L^hom.  Charles  undertook 
to  restore  these  places  as  soon  as  he  had  accomplished  the  conquest 
of  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  On  his  return  to  Florence  after  this  dis- 
graceful compromiae,  Piero  was  refused  admittance  into  the  palace 
of  the  magistrates,  and,  finding  the  people  were  so  highly  exasperated 
against  him  as  to  endanger  his  personal  safety,  he  hastily  withdrew 
himself  from  his  native  place  to  Venice.  The  miseries  which  the 
inhabitants  of  Italy  experienced  in  consequence  of  the  French 
invasion  belong  to  the  general  history  of  Italy.  The  plundering  of 
the  paUoe  of  the  Medld,  and  the  dispersion  of  that  invaluable  library 
which  had  been  collected  by  the  care  of  the  Medici,  were  among  the 
susfortones  that  befel  Florence^  The  French  troops,  which  had 
entered  the  eity  without  opposition,  led  the  way  to  this  act  of 
barbarism,  in  which  they  were  joined  by  the  Florentines  themselveai, 
who  openly  cairied  off  or  purloined  whatever  they  oould  discover  that 
was  rare  or  valuable.  Besides  the  numerous  manuscripts,  the  plun- 
derers cairied  off  the  inestimable  specimens  of  the  arts  which  the 
palace  of  the  Medici  contained,  and  which  had  long  made  it  the  admi- 
ration of  strangers  and  the  chief  ornament  of  the  city.  Exquisite 
pieces  of  ancient  sculpture,  vsaes,  cameos,  and  gems  of  various  kinds^ 
were  lost  amidst  the  indiacrimiQate  plunder,  and  the  rich  accumula* 
tions  of  half  a  century  were  destroyed  or  dispersed  in  a  single  day. 

The  subsequent  history  of  Piero  was  a  continual  succession  of  mor- 
tifications and  disappointmenta.  In  1504,  when  Italy  was  invaded  by 
Louia  XII.,  Piero  entered  into  the  service  of  the  French,  and  was 
present  at  the  engagement  in  which  they  were  defeated  by  the 
Spaniards  with  great  loss,  upon  the  banks  of  the  Garigliano.  In 
effecting  his  escape  he  attempted  to  pass  the  river;  but  the  boat  in 
which  he,  with  several  other  men  of  rank,  had  embarked,  being 
laden  with  heavy  cannon,  sunk  in  the  stream. 

Of  the  subsequent  restoration  of  the  Medici  to  Florence,  an  account  ia 
given  in  the  life  of  Leo  X.,  as  well  as,  under  Cosmo  I.,  of  the  assaasina- 
tion  of  Alessandro,  and  the  final  extinction  of  the  repubHo^  when  Cosmo 
was  elevated  to  the  rank  of  duke  of  Florence,  and  afterwards  to  that 
of  grand-duke  of  Tuscany.  For  more  minute  details  of  the  house  of 
Medici,  the  several  works  may  be  consulted  from  which  tiiis  notice 
has  been  chiefly  derived. 

The  genealogy  of  the  Medici  to  the  present  time  is  given  in  a 
splendid  work  but  little  known,  entitled  '  Famiglie  oelebri  Italiane,* 
di  P.  Litta.  The  Medici  and  their  descendants  are  comprised  la 
<  Fasdcolo  XVIL,'  in  seven  parts,  folio,  Milan,  1827-80. 

{Modem  Umvenal  History,  8vo,  voL  xxxvi ;  Noble,  Memoin  af 
the  ffoiue  of  Medici,  illustrated  with  genealogical  tables ;  Tenhove, 
Memoii'9  of  the  Bouse  of  Mediei^  translated  from  the  French  by  Sir  B. 
Clayton,  2  vols.  4to,  Bath,  1797 ;  Roaooe,  Life  of  Lorenso  de  Medici^ 
2  vola.  4to,  Lond.,  1796 ;  and  his  Life  and  PorUifioate  of  Leo  X| 
4  vols.  4to,  liverp.,  1805.) 

ME'DICI,  GIA'N  GIA'COMO,  Marquis  of  Marignano,  bom  at  Milan 
in  1495,  vros  the  son  of  a  steward  of  the  Duke  of  Milan.  He  entered 
early  the  military  profession,  in  which  he  showed  great  courage,  accon»- 
panied  with  a  want  of  all  principle.    In  the  war  between  the  Italiaa 

Ktwers  and  the  French,  for  the  disputed  possession  of  Lombardy, 
edici  took  the  part  of  his  countrymen,  and  served  under  Pescara  in 
the  campaign  of  1522,  in  which  the  Erendi  were  driven  out  of 
Lombardy.    He  acquired  the  confidence  of  the  Duke  Frauds  Sforza 
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and  of  Ui  ebMUsellor  Moroae^  who  employed  him  to  murder  Asiorre 
Vieconti,  a  descendant  of  the  former  dynaety  of  the  dukes  of  Milan, 
who  gave  umbrage  to  the  actual  ocoupant  of  the  daoal  throne. 
Medici,  having  committed  the  deed,  was  sent  to  assist  in  reooTering 
the  castle  of  Mumo,  situated  in  the  mountains  above  the  lake  of  Como, 
which  was  still  held  by  the  French.  He  suooeeded  in  taking  possee- 
sion  of  it,  and  he  kept  it  for  himself  for  years  after,  defying  from  his 
stronghold  the  duke's  authority,  and  making  predatory  incursioDS 
among  his  neighbours.  When  Francis  I.  again  invaded  Lombardy,  in 
1625,  Medici  made  an  incursion  into  the  Yaltellina  which  belonged  to 
the  Orisons,  and  took  possession  of  Chiavenna.  The  Orisons,  alarmed 
for  their  own  countiy,  recalled  their  troops  which  were  serving  as 
auxiliaries  in  the  French  oarop,  and  this  detection  is  said  to  have  con- 
tributed to  the  defeat  of  King  Francis  at  Pavia.  In  consequence  of 
this  service,  Medioi  was  acknowledged  by  the  duke  as  feudatory  of 
kuaso  and  other  places,  with  the  tiUe  of  Chatelain. 

In  the  subsequent  quarrel  between  Duke  Sforza  and  his  overbearing 
allies  Uie  Spaniards,  Medici  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  disaffected 
Milanese  emigrants,  and  annoyed  the  Spaniards ;  but  after  a  time  the 
Spanish  governor  of  Milan  succeeded  in  conciliating  Medici,  on  whom 
he  oonferred  the  title  of  Marquis  of  Muwo.  The  objeet  of  Medici  was 
to  carve  out  a  principality  for  himaelf  at  the  expense  of  his  neighbours. 
He  again  invaded  the  VaJtellina,  and  took  Morbegno.  At  last,  in  the 
year  1532,  Duke  Sforza,  partly  by  force  and  partly  by  offering  him  a 
sum  of  money  with  an  amnesty  for  the  past,  made  him  give  up  Musso 
and  his  other  strongholds.  Medici  then  retired  to  Piedmont,  and 
entered  the  service  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy.  Here  his  career  as  an 
adventurer  terminated.  Medici  afterwards  served  in  the  campaign  of 
1536  against  the  French  in  Piedmont.  Having  returned  to  Milan  after 
the  death  of  Duke  Sforza,  he  was  made  l^rquis  of  Marignano  by 
Chai'lee  Y.  He  then  went  to  Spain,  whence  he  accompanied  Charles 
in  his  expedition  against  the  revolted  Flemings.  Thence  he  went  to 
Hungary  to  fight  for  the  emperor  against  the  Turks,  and  afterwards 
he  served  in  Germany  under  Charles  himself  against  the  Duke  of 
Saxony,  lietuming  to  Italy,  Medioi  was  appointed  to  the  command 
of  the  expedition  against  Siena,  which  dty  he  took  after  a  long  aiege 
in  the  year  1555.  On  his  return  he  was  received  by  Duke  Cosmo  I. 
of  Tutcany  at  Florence  with  great  honour,  and  on  this  occasion  his 
relationship  to  the  Medici  of  Tuscany  was  acknowledged  by  Cosmo, 
notwithstanding  which  it  is  »>till  greatlj  doubtrd,  or  rather  disbelieved. 
On  his  return  to  Milan,  Medici  I'ell  Ul  and  died  in  November  1555. 
The  Duke  of  Alba,  Spanish  governor  of  Milan,  attended  him  in  his 
last  moments. .  His  body  was  buried  at  Marignano  with  great  pomp, 
but  afterwards  his  brother,  Cardinal  Giovanni  Angelo  Medioi,  having 
become  pope  in  1559  by  the  name  of  Pius  IV.,  btult  him  a  splendid 
monument  in  the  cathedral  of  Milan,  whither  his  remains  were  trans- 
ferred. Oian  Oiacomo  Medici  was  one  of  the  most  able  and  successful 
commanders  of  the  age  of  Charles  V.,  but  was  likewise  one  of  the  most 
unprincipled,  rapacious,  and  cruel. 

(Missaglia,  Vtia  di  Jo,  Jacopo  Medici,  Marehae  di  Marignano; 
Yerri,  Storia  di  Milamc) 

MEKRMAK,  GEBAUD,  was  bom  at  Leyden  in  1722,  and  m  1748 
became  pensionary  of  Rotterdam.  He  spent  the  greater  part  of  his 
life  in  Uamed  research,  chiefly  relating  to  law.  He  died  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  December  15, 1771.  His  two  great  works  were — his '  Novus 
Thesaurus  Juris  Civilis/  fta,  7  vols.  foL,  1751-58  (to  which  his  son 
added  an  eighth  volume  in  1780),  and  his  *  Origines  Typographicse,' 
2  vola  4 to,  Uag»,  1765.  An  analysis  of  this  last  work  was  published 
in 'The  O^gin  of  Printing,  in  two  Essays,'  8vo,  London,  1774,  by 
Messrs.  Bowyer  and  Nichols,  the  main  object  of  which  was  to  establish 
the  claim  of  the  town  of  Haarlem  to  the  invention  of  printing — a  claim 
now  quite  abandoned. 

ME£HMAN,  JOHN,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  bora  in  1768.  His 
earliest  literary  effort  was  made  at  the  age  of  ten  years,  in  a  translation 
into  Dutch  of  the '  Mariage  Forc^ '  of  Moli&re.  He  commenced  his 
regular  studies  at  Leyden,  and  afterwards  prosecuted  them  at  Leipzig 
under  Emesti,  and  at  Gottingen  under  Heyne.  At  diffiirent  times  in 
his  life  he  visited  nearly  every  country  of  Europe.  His  supplement 
(in  an  eighth  volume)  to  his  father's  '  Thesaurus  Juris  Civilis '  has  been 
already  mentioned.  The  more  important  of  his  other  works  were— 
'Specimen  Juria  Publici  de  Solutione  Yincull  quod  olim  fuit  inter 
sacrum  Romanum  Imperium  et  Foederati  Belgii  res  publicas,'  4to, 
Leyden,  1774;  <A  History  of  William,  Count  of  Holland,  King  of  the 
Romans,'  in  Dutch,  5  vols.  8vo,  1783-97 ;  'Remarks  during  a  Tour  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,'  8vo,  Hague,  1787 ;  'An  Historical  Account 
of  the  Prussian,  Austrian,  and  Sicilian  Monarchies,'  4  vols.  8vo,  Hague, 
1793-94 ;  *  Historical  Account  of  the  North  and  North-East  of  Europe,' 
6  vols.  8vo,  Hague,  1804-6;  'A  Narrative  of  the  Siege  and  Conquest 
of  Leyden  by  John,  Duke  of  Bavaria,  in  1420,'  8vo,  Leyden,  1806;  all 
in  Dutch.  He  also  published  *Hugonis  Qrotii  Parallelon  r«rum 
publicarum,  liber  tertiua  de  moribus  ingenioque  populorum,  Athenien- 
slum,  Romanohmi,  Batavomm,'  with  a  translation  into  Dutoh,  8  vols. 
8vo,  1801-2;  and  'Grotii  Epirtolte  inedits,'  8vo,  1806.  In  1812  he 
published,  in  Dutch  and  French,  a  poem  entitled  'Montmartre;'  and 
in  the  same  year  a  <  Discourse  on  the  Fint  Travels  of  Peter  theGreat, 
principally  in  Holland,'  8va  His  last  publioation  was  a  tnnalation 
mto  Dutch  of  Klopstock's  '  Messiah.' 

Under  Louis  Bonaparte^  as  king  of  Holland,  he  waa  made  Dkector 


of  the  Fine  Arts  and  Minister  of  Publio  InatmotioQy  and  wws  entitled 
to  the  gratitude  of  his  country  for  the  zeal  and  sucoeaa  with  'which  ha 
prosecuted  his  funotiona  Afterwards,  when  HoUsnd  beoasae  united 
to  France,  he  was  made  a  count  of  the  empire  and  senator  by  £f  apoleoL 
He  died  August  15, 1815.  The  Meennan  Library  waa  sold  by  aoetioB 
in  1824,  snd  produced  no  less  a  sum  than  131,000  florinsi 

MEQA'STHENES  Uved  in  the  time  of  Seleucus  Nioator,  king  of 
Syria,  who  sent  him  on  an  embassy  to  Palibothray  the  capital  of 
Sandracottus,  king  of  the  Prasii.  The  territories  of  Saodraoottat 
were  on  the  Ganges  and  the  Jumna.  Megasthenee  stayed  in  Indii 
several  years,  and  on  his  return  recorded  ms  observationa  in  a  woik 
entitled  '  Indioa'  Of  this  work,  which  is  unfortunately  loel»  there  sr 
extracts  in  Strabo,  Arrian,  and  ^lian.  Though  Strabo  has  on  eevertl 
occasions  expressed  an  unfavourable  opinion  of  the  traatsrorthinesi 
of  the  author,  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  work  contained  mudi  valuabla 
information  which  was  then  entirely  new  to  the  Qreeka.  Hegnathenes 
gave  the  first  aocount  of  Taprobane,  or  Ceylon. 

MEHEMET  ALI,  Pasha  of  Egypt,  was  bom  hi  the  town  of  Cavalk. 
in  Boum-ili,  about  the  year  1769.  He  began  life  as  the  keeper  of  a 
small  shop  in  his  native  town ;  but  having  volunteered  into  the  army, 
he  gained  the  good  opinion  of  the  governor  of  Candia  by  hia  seal  i& 
suppressing  a  rebellion  of  the  pirates  of  that  island.  In  1799  hi 
headed  a  oontingent  of  800  Candian  soldiers  in  an  expedition  to 
Egypt,  where  he  co-operated  with  the  British  forces  for  the  expnlaun 
ot  the  French.  Here  he  laid  the  foundation  of  his  miUtary  renews 
and  of  his  political  ascendancy.  On  the  evacuation  of  £gypt  by  tiie 
troops  of  the  Emperor  Kapoleon  L,  the  Sultan  nominated,  aa  viceroy 
of  Egypt,  Mohammed  Khosrew ;  but  the  Mamelukes,  having  risen  to 
assert  their  ancient  rank  and  influenoe,  of  which  they  had  beea 
deprived  during  the  occupation  of  their  oonntry  by  the  French,  chosB 
M«hemet  Ali  as  their  viceroy.  In  1806  he  was  made  Paaha  of  Cairo, 
to  which  in  the  following  year  was  added^  the  Pashalio  of  Alexandria, 
as  a  reward  for  hia  services  rendered  to  the  Ottoman  £mpire.  5o 
sooner  however  had  he  gained  this  pitoh  of  power  than  he  tamtd 
against  his  old  oonfederates  the  Mamelukes — 470  of  whom  he  murdered 
in  the  citadel  of  Cairo,  while  the  rest,  to  the  number  of  1200,  wen 
massacred  through  the  country :  an  end  waa  thua  put  to  a  tnrbuknt 
and  formidable  race  which  had  kept  Egypt  in  a  state  of  amarohy  asd 
warfare  for  upwarda  of  400  years.  After  the  destruction  of  the  Mame- 
lukes, Mehemet  Ali  made  himaslf  master  of  Upper  Sgypt.  He 
obtained  from  the  Sultan  the  government  of  that  part  of  the  oountty, 
the  revenue  of  which  he  oonsiderably  increased  by  raising  the  knd- 
tax  and  the  oustom  duties  on  its  internal  trade.  In  181 1  he  waa  scot 
against  the  Wahabis,  a  fanatical  sect  of  the  Moslems^  who  had  pillaged 
the  holy  citiee  of  Mecca  and  Medina,  and  whom  he  subdued  after  lix 
years  of  oonstant  warfare^  and  at  a  vakt  sacrifice  of  men  and  money. 
When  the  Qreek  insurrection  against  the  Porte  broke  ou^  he  offered 
to  take  part  in  the  reduotion  of  that  country :  his  fleet  aooordingty 
sailed  for  the  Morea  In  the  summer  of  1824,  under  Ibrahim  Pasha, 
who  however  was  obliged  to  retire  after  the  battle  of  Navaiino  in 
1827.  In  1830  the  administration  of  the  island  of  Candia  waa  confided 
to  Mehemet  Ali ;  but  he  had  greater  schemes  in  his  view.  He  aimed 
at  obtaining  possession  of  Syria;  and  pleading  as  an  excuse  his  deasrs 
to  recover  possession  of  some  Egyptians  who  had  settled  in  that 
country,  he  invaded  Syria,  with  a  large  army  under  Ibrahim  Paaha, 
and  soon  reduoed  it  to  submiesion.  Syria  as  well  as  Egypt  vraa  sa 
integral  part  of  the  Ottoman  Empire ;  but  the  Yioeroy  of  £^pt  could 
not  remain  content  with  hit  own  vice-regal  territory ;  and  peace  was 
only  made  between  the  viceroy  and  the  sultan  [Mahvud  iL]  by  the 
interference  of  the  European  powers  in  1838.  Syria  was  ceded  to  Mehe- 
met Ali  on  his  acknowledging  himself  a  vassal  of  the  Porte.  He 
remained  in  quiet  possession  of  Syria  as  well  as  Egypt  until  1839,  whea 
his  nominal  master,  the  Sultan,  jealous  and  weary  of  the  away  of  » 
formidable  a  rival,  sent  an  army  and  fleet  to  expel  him  from  Syria ;  and 
when  he  found  that  this  was  impossible,  he  sought  and  obtained  the 
co-operation  of  England  and  the  other  European  powers.  In  tiie 
summer  of  1840  the  combined  fleets  appeared  before  the  coast  of 
Syria ;  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  the  Egyptian  army  waa  defeated 
near  Beyrut,  and  both  that  oity  and  Acre  were  captured,  and  Alex- 
andria itself  blockaded,  Mehemet  Ali  was  obliged  to  come  to  terms, 
and  abandoned  hia  claim  to  Syria,  on  condition  of  the  Piaahalic  of 
Egypt  being  made  hereditary  in  hia  fsmily.  He  continued  to 
administer  the  affidrs  of  the  country  until  September  1848,  when  he 
resigned  the  reins  of  government  into  the  hands  of  his  aon  Ibrahim 
Pasha,  on  whose  death  tbey  passed  to  Abbas  Ptoha  hia  grandaoc 
Mehemet  Ali  himself  lived  only  a  few  months  after  theee  changea,  as 
he  died  August  2,  1849,  at  the  age  of  about  eighty  years.  By  his 
wives  and  concubines  he  had  sixteen  children;  two  of  his  aona  he 
sent  to  Paris  for  the  sske  of  cduoation.  He  was  buried  at  Cairo  with 
great  pomp  and  aplendour. 

Mehemet  Ali  was  tolerant  in  matters  of  religion  to  an  extent  rarely 
known  among  Mohammedans.  His  constitution  was  strong,  hie  atature 
short ;  his  features,  though  dark  and  stem,  were  animated  and  expres- 
sive. He  waa  very  ambitious,  yet  particularly  sensitive  to  the  opxniond 
formed  by  others  as  to  hia  public  policy.  His  government  haa  been  extn- 
vagantly  praised  by  some  writers ;  but  it  certamly  was  mora  ratsonal, 
orderly,  and  enlightened  than  that  of  most  of  tiie  dominloiia  of  the 
Porter    He  administered  justice  without  oartislity,  estaUiahed 
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and  law-courts,  abolished  tortore,  and  encouraged  education.  He  did 
his  best  to  remove  the  prejadioes  felt  by  his  countrymen  against  the 
introduction  of  the  arts  and  soiencea  of  Europe ;  he  even  went  to 
far  as  to  establiah  European  manufactures  and  machinery  in  his  domi- 
nions, iooludlDg  a  printing  office  for  the  publioation  of  a  periodical 
journal  He  ako  formed  sdiools  and  colleges  for  teaching  the  arte  and 
sciences  and  naval  and  military  tactics.  But  with  all  these  liberal 
measures,  his  goyemment  was  essentially  despotic  and  absolute  ;^  and 
in  order  to  support  the  expenditure  necessary  to  maintain  the  insti- 
tutions already  mentioned  as  having  been  introduced  by  him,  he  was 
obliged  to  have  resort  to  a  heavy  forced  taxation,  and  for  his  army 
to  an  enormous  conscription. 

Upon  the  whole  however,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  Albanian 
peasant  was  in  bis  day  a  great  benefsctor  not  only  to  his  country  but 
to  society  at  large.  Qifted  with  an  admirable  talent  for  organisation, 
he  introduced  into  one  of  the  most  neglected  and  disorganised  of  coun- 
tries the  first  conditions  of  a  civilised  state,  order  and  security,  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  is  said  that  a  traveller,  laden  with  gold,  **  could  traverse 
without  fear  the  immense  territories  under  his  sway,  from  the  Taurus 
to  the  frontiers  of  Abyssinia,  between  sea  and  Nile  and  desert."  In 
t  lie  administration  of  justice  and  the  general  management  of  his  empire 
he  introduced  more  of  equity  and  settled  principle  than  existo  at  the 
jivesent  time  in  any  Oriental  stete.  He  did  his  best  to  curb  the  fanati- 
cism of  his  subjecte  and  to  protect  the  Christian  population.  He 
not  only  encouraiged  commeroal  intercourse  with  Europe,  but  in  a 
great  measure  created  it;  and  by  various  enterprises  of  a  grand  and 
bti  iking  character,  awakened  that  beneficial  spirit  of  industry  which 
for  many  a  long  century  had  lain  dormant  in  Egypt,  He  first  called 
into  Ufo  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  indigo,  and  sugar,  which  has  since 
been  pursued  with  increasing  success — a  large  portion  of  the  produce 
being  manufactured  in  his  own  dominions,  in  factories  erected  for  that 
purpose  at  his  expense.  At  the  same  time  he  gave  a  great  impetus  to 
the  cultivation  of  silk  in  Syria  by  the  plantetion  of  mulberry-treee  on 
an  extensive  scale.  He  founded  a  system  of  national  education,  of 
which  no  one  for  centuries  past  had  conceived  the  idea  in  the  East, 
and  he  devoted  immense  sums  to  that  purpose.  In  fact  he  projected 
and  founded  more  useful  institutions  than  any  Bgyptian  ruler  since  the 
days  of  Saladin.  In  addition  to  this,  though  at  his  accession  to  power 
be  found  Egypt  without  a  ship  or  a  drilled  and  disciplined  aoldier,  he 
found  means  to  build  a  fleet  and  to  form  an  army  trained  after  the 
European  fashion.  Such  are  the  means  by  which  the  Albanian  peasant, 
who  only  learned  to  read  in  his  thirty-fifth  year,  and  who  often,  during 
his  eventful  life,  did  not  know  where  to  lay  down  his  head  in  safety, 
became  a  powerful  prince,  who  twice  made  the  Ottoman  Sulten 
tremble  on  his  throne  at  Constantinople,  and  whose  personal  energy 
and  public  importance  gave  him  a  place  among  the  potentetes  of  the 
earth. 

ME  I  BOM,  HAKC,  a  member  of  a  numerous  German  family,  who 
were  distinguished  in  the  17th  century  for  their  classical  knowledge 
and  scientitic  attainments.  He  was  bom  at  Tonningen,  in  the  duchy 
of  Schleswig,  about  the  year  1630,  and  died  at  Utrecht  about  the  year 
1711.  Br.  Hutton  gives  1690  as  the  year  of  his  birth,  and  1668  as 
that  of  his  death,  which  are  no  doubt  incorrect.  Marc  Meibom  was 
patronised  by  Christina,  queen  of  Sweden,  to  whom  he  dedicated  a 
collection  of  seven  Greek  authors  upon  music,  Amster.,  1652,  4to. 
He  was  subsequently  appointed  to  a  professorship  in  the  university  of 
Upsal,  by  Frederick  III.,  to  whom  he  acted  in  the  capacity  of 
librarian.  He  quitted  Upsal  for  the  professorship  of  belles-lettres  in 
tho  academy  of  Amsterdam,  where  he  remained  but  a  short  time.  In 
1674  he  came  to  EogUmd,  where  he  proposed  the  publication  of  a  new 
edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  asserting  that  the  edition  then  in  use 
was  full  of  errors;  his  pretensions  appear  however  to  have  been 
ridiculed  by  the  learned.  Among  his  published  works,  a  list  of 
which  will  be  found  in  the '  Biographie  Universelle,*  there  is  a  curious 
'  Dialogue  on  Proportion,'  wherein  he  introduces  the  whole  of  the 
ancient  geometriciuis,  Euclid,  Theon,  Apollonius,  &o.  Many  of  the 
views  advanced  by  Meibom  in  this  work  respecting  the  doctrine  of 
proportion  were  shown  to  be  erroneous  by  Langius,  and  by  Dr.  WalUs 
in  a  tract  printed  in  the  first  volume  of  his  works.  (Hutton,  Diet,; 
and  Biograph,  Univ.) 

MEISSNER,  AUGUSTUS  GOTTLIEB,  a  popular  and  voluminous 
German  writer  of  the  last  century,  was  born  at  Bauzen  in  Upper 
Silesia,  November  4, 1753.  In  1785  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
sc<ithetic8  and  classical  literature  at  the  University  of  Prague,  and  in 
1 505  director  of  the  High  school  at  Fulda,  where  he  died,  February  20, 
lb 07.  He  wrote  sevetid  dramatic  pieces,  including  some  translations 
from  Moli^re  and  Destouches;  also  an  abridgment  in  German  of 
Hume's  'England;'  but  it  is  his  'Skizzen'  that  rendered  him  a 
favourite  with  the  public.  These  sketehes,  extending  to  fourteen 
*  sammlungen,'  or  series  (the  first  of  which  appeared  in  1778,  the  last 
in  1793),  consist  of  essays,  tales,  narratives,  anecdotes,  dialogues,  &o, ; 
and  recommend  themselves  by  their  agreeable  liveliness,  shrewdness, 
and  pleasantry.  Although  not  entirely  fne  from  blemishes  of  style, 
they  have  the  merit  of  bdng  the  most  successful  attempto  in  the  lighter 
widka  of  literature  which  Germany  could  then  produce.  Many  of 
these  pieces  were  translated  or  imlteted  in  French,  Danish,  and 
Dutch,  and  one  or  two  were  translated  by  Thompson  in  his  '  German 
Miscellany.' 


His  <  Tales  and  Dialogues '  (1781-80)  may  be  considered  as  a  con* 
tinuation  of  his  sketches,  being  similar  in  plan.  £lis  '  Aloibiades,' 
^MassanieUo,'  'BUnca  Capello,'  and  *  Spartacus,'  are  produotioua  of 
greater  length  (the  first-mentioned  being  in  four  volumes),  and  are 
specimens  of  the  historical  and  biographical  romance.  With  the 
exception  of  the  last,  they  have  all  been  translated  into  French. 
Besides  the  above,  and  a  variety  of  other  works,  Meisaner  eontri* 
buted  a  great  number  of  literary  and  historical  artidea  to  different 
periodicals. 

•MEISSONIER,  JEANLOUIS-ERNEST,  one  of  the  roost  popular 
French  genre  painters,  was  bom  at  Lyon  in  1813,  and  received  his 
professional  education  in  the  atelier  of  Ldon  Cogniet  By  the  first 
pictures  which  he  sent  to  the  Salon  in  1886,  'Lea  Joueurs  d'Eobecs,' 
and  '  Le  Petit  Messager,'  he  caught  the  public  attention.  The  favour- 
able opinion  was  strengthened  by  his  <  Keligieux  consolant  un  Malade,' 
1838,  which  was  purchased  by  the  Duo  d'Orl^ans ;  and  aiill  more  by  '  Le 
Liseur,'  1840,  which  won  for  him  the  tbirrl-class  medal  (genre).  In 
1841  he  exhibited  'La  Partie  d'Echecs,'  and  was  honoured  with  the 
second-class  medaL  In  1848  'La  Peintre  dans  son  Atelier'  was ezhi« 
bited,  and  he  was  accorded  the  first  class  medal ;  thus,  while  under 
thirty  obtaining  this,  one  of  the  highest  objecte  of  the  French  artist's 
ambition.  Since  then  distinctions  have  continued  to  be  showered 
upon  him.  He  was  ureatod  a  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  in 
1846 ;  in  1848  the  first-class  medal  wn  again  bebtewed  upon  him ;  a 
medal  of  honour  in  1861 ;  and  at  the  Expoaition  Universelle  of  1855 
he  was  awarded  one  of  the  large  gold  medalsL  Among  the 
more  celebrated  of  his  works  painted  since  those  mentioned  above 
are : — '  Le  Corps-de-Garde ; '  '  Jeuna  Homme  regardant  des  Dessius ; ' 
'La  Partie  do  Piquet;'  <La Partie  de  Boules;'  'LaFumeur;*  *Les 
Soldato ; '  *  La  Rixe,'  &a  A  picture  a  good  deal  out  of  hia  usual  style 
representing  a  ' Barricade— J uin  1848,'  exoited  a ''sensation"  at  ihe 
£xpo«ition  of  1851.  Aa  will  have  been  seen  by  the  euumeration  of 
his  pictures  his  subjecte  are  usually  of  a  homely  character.  They  are 
in  fact  much  of  the  class  which  the  old  Dutoh  and  Flemish  painters 
delighted  to  paint.  His  pictures  are  generally  of  small  eiae,  and 
finished  with  Flemish  care  and  neatness,  but  with  suflldenc  GaUidsm 
of  style  to  remove  them  from  the  class  of  imitative  pictures.  M. 
Meissonier  has  an  extremely  light  clean  touch,  but  free  and  spirited  ; 
and  his  colour,  though  not  comparable  with  that  of  the  great 
masters  of  his  line  of  art,  is  far  better  than  that  of  the  majority  of 
French  genre  painters ;  while  both  in  composition  and  chiaroscuro  he 
displays  the  knowledge  and  the  skill  of  a  master.  His  works  are  in 
great  request,  and  though  small  iu  size,  command  high  prices  and  find 
many  imitators.  M.  Meissonier  has  painted  a  good  many  email 
portraits,  and  he  has  also  made  several  vignette  designs  for  illustrated 
books,  among  others,  'Paul  et  Virgiuie,*  BAlzac's  'La  Com^die 
humaine^'  'Lea  Frangais  point  par  aux-mdmes,'  fta 

MELA,  POMPO'MIUS,  a  Koman  writer  on  geography.  He  is 
thought  by  some  critics  to  have  been  the  same  person  as  the  Annasus 
Mella^  or  Mela,  who  was  implicated  in  a  conspiracy  against  Nero,  and 
who  put  an  end  to  his  own  life  (Taa,  '  Ann.,'  xvl  17 ;  Plin.,  •  H.  N.,' 
xix.  6);  but  this  opinion  is  only  founded  on  the  similarity  of  the 
names.  It  is  probable,  from  a  paatage  in  which  Mela  speaks  of  the 
recent  conquest  of  Britain  (iiL  6>,  that  he  was  contemporary  with 
the  Emperor  Claudius ;  and  it  is  evident  from  many  passages  in  his 
work  that  he  could  not  have  lived  before  the  time  of  Augustus  (iii. 
1,  "  turris  Augusti  titulo  memorabilis ; "  compare  iii.  2,  &c).  It 
appears  from  a  passage  in  his  own  work  (ii.  6)  that  he  was  bom  at 
Tingitera  in  Spain;  but  the  mannscripte  differ  so  widely  in  this 
passage,  that  it  is  difficult  to  determine  the  right  reading:  many 
critics  think  that  we  ought  te  read  Mellaria. 

Mela's  work  is  entitied  in  most  manuscripts^ '  De  Situ  Orbis.'  It  is 
divided  into  three  books,  and  contains  a  very  brief  description  of  the 
various  parte  of  the  world.  In  the  first  book,  after  giving  a  short  account 
of  the  great  divisions  of  the  earth,  Mela  commences  with  Mamitania  (part 
of  Marocco),  and  following  generally  the  coast,  he  describes  successively 
Nnmidia,  the  province  of  Africa,  Cyrenaioa,  ^^grpt,  Arabia,  Syria, 
Phcenicia,  Cilioia,  Ptemphylia,  Lyoia,  Caria,  Ionia,  JSolis,  Paphlagonia, 
and  the  countries  on  the  Euxine  and  the  MsBotis  as  far  as  the  Ahiphasan 
mountains.  In  the  second  book  he  commences  at  the  river  Tanais 
(Don),  and  gives  an  account  of  the  countries  in  Europe  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Mseotis  and  the  Euxine  as  far  as  Thi^oe.  He 
then  proceeds  to  describe  Greece,  Itely,  Gallia  Narbonensis,  and 
the  coast  of  Spain  as  far  as  the  straita  of  Gibraltar,  from  which  he 
commenced  his  description  in  the  first  book.  The  remainder  of  the 
second  book  is  occupied  with  an  account  of  the  islands  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, Adriatic,  iEgean  Sea,  kc  In  the  third  book  he  commences 
again  at  the  straite  of  Gibraltar,  and  follows  the  western  coast  of  Spain 
till  he  reaches  Gaul ;  he  then  gives  an  account  of  the  western  coast 
of  Gkul,  and  afterwards  describes  Germany  and  the  central  parte  of 
Europe  and  Asia  as  far  aa  the  Caspian.  After  mentioning  some  of  the 
islands  in  the  ocean,  he  next  describee  India  and  the  maritime  coast 
of  Carmania,  Persia,  and  Arabia,  and  concludes  with  a  description  of 
the  central  parte  of  Africa. 

Mela  appears  to  have  been  a  mere  compiler,  and  to  hare  had  no 
Bcientifto  knowledge  of  his  subject  If  we  consider  him  later  than 
Strabo,  it  does  not  appear  from  Mela's  work  that  geography  had  made 
any  progress  in  the  meantime.    Like  Straboi  he  oonsiders  the  earth 
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as  penetnted  by  four  great  inlets  of  the  ooean,  of  whioh  the  Medi- 
terranean, the  Ked  Sea^  and  the  Persian  Gulf  were  three  :  the  fourth 
was  the  Caspian  Sea.  The  singular  error  as  to  the  Caspian  is  the 
more  remai^able  when  contrasted  with  the  fact  that  Herodotus  knew 
the  Caspian  to  be  a  lake.  (Herod,  i.  203 ;  Strabo,  p.  121 ;  Mela^Ll; 
iii6.) 

The  best  editions  of  Mela  are  by  QronoTios,  Leyden,  1685,  frequently 
reprinted ;  by  TsBchocke,  7  vols.  8vo,  Leip.,  1807 ;  and  the  Bipont, 
1809.  Mela  has  been  traoslated  into  English,  by  Arthur  Golding, 
Lond.,  1685  and  1590 ;  into  Italian,  by  Porcaochi,  Ten.,  1557 ;  into 
German,  by  Diets,  1774 ;  and  into  French,  by  Fndin,  8  toIs.,  8to, 
Paris,  1804. 

MELANCHTHON,  PHILIP  (or  MELANTHOK,  as  be  himself  was 
most  accustomed  to  write  the  name,  according  to  Christ.  Saxius, 
'Onomast.'  iii.  589),  was  bom  February  16,  1497,  at  Bretten  or 
Bretheim,  in  the  Palatinate  of  the  Rhine,  or  Lower  Palatinate,  as  it 
used  to  be  called,  the  dominion  of  the  elector  palatine.  His  father 
was  George  Schwarzerde,  or  Schwarzerdt^  and  ia  called  by  Melchior 
Adam,  the  earliest  anthority,  Magister  Armorum,  a  description  which 
has  given  rise  to  some  controTersy.  It  appears  that  whatever  was  the 
original  condition  of  Melaochthon's  father,  he  was  a  man  of  remark- 
able ingenuity  in  his  profession,  and  had  worked  his  way  up  to  a 
situation  of  some  dtstinction,  that  of  principal  engineer  to  the  elector, 
before  the  birth  of  his  sou.  According  to  Joachim  C^merarius  (in 
*  Vit.  Ph.  Melan.'),  he  was  a  native  of  Heidelberg,  and  came  to  take 
up  his  residence  at  Bretten  upon  marrying  the  daughter  of  John 
Bieuterus,  a  person  who  had  been  mayor  of  that  town.  Reuterus,  who 
lived  till  hia  grandson  was  eleven  years  old,  has  the  credit  of  having 
been  the  chief  superintendent  of  his  earliest  training.  On  the  death 
of  his  grandfather,  which  was  followed  within  a  fortnight  by  that  of 
his  father,  he  was  sent  to  the  college  of  Pfortsheim,  where  the  remark- 
able progress  he  had  already  made  in  his  studies  was  continued  at  an 
answerable  or  an  accelerated  rate.  At  Pfortsheim  he  lodged  in  the 
house  of  a  sister  of  the  celebrated  Greek  scholar  John  Renchlin,  who 
was  his  relation,  and  it  was  from  Reuchlin,  who  had  translated  his 
own  Teutonic  surname  into  the  Greek  formation  Capnio,  on  the  sup- 
po»«ition  of  its  oonnection  with  Ranch  (smoke),  that  the  young 
Schwarcerde,  a  compound,  mesning,  in  English,  'black  earth/  received 
the  more  melodious  Grecised  appellation  of  Melanchthon  (qoaai 
^4Xatya  x^^v),  intended  to  signify  the  same  thing;  by  which  alone  he 
is  now  known. 

After  spending  about  two  years  at  Pfortsheim,  Melandithon  was 
removed  in  1509  to  the  University  of  Heidelberg,  which  however  he 
quitted  in  1612  for  that  of  TvLbingen,  where  he  remained  till,  on  the 
recommendation  of  his  friend  Reuohlin,  he  was  in  1518  appointed,  by 
the  elector  Frederick  of  Saxony,  professor  of  Greek  in  the  newly- 
established  University  of  Wittemberg.  This  situation  he  held  as  long 
as  he  lived.  It  was  at  Wittemberg  that  Melanchthon  became 
acquainted  vrith  Luther,  then  occupying  the  chair  of  theology  in  that 
university.  In  his  young  colleague  the  great  reformer  found,  along 
with  a  ready  disposition  to  imbibe  his  opinions  in  religion,  a  piety  as 
sincere  as  his  own,  and  an  erudition  greatly  superior;  while,  if 
Melanchthon  wanted  the  fiery  energy  and  boldnecs,  and  the  lai^ 
heart  of  Luther,  he  was  free  also  from  some  of  the  defects  apt  to 
attend  upon  such  endowments  of  strength  and  passion,  and,  by  the 
calmness,  moderation,  and  gentleness  of  his  whole  nature,  was  formed 
both  to  temper  the  impetuosity  of  his  friend,  and  to  win  admittance 
for  their  common  views  into  minds  of  a  certain  class,  and  that  by  no 
means  the  lowest,  which  all  the  powers  of  the  other  might  have 
Bssaued  in  vain. 

Thus  attached  by  the  characteristics  in  which  they  were  contrasted, 
as  weU  as  by  those  in  which  they  resembled  each  other,  they  soon 
became  the  most  intimate  of  associates  and  fellow-workera.  After 
that  of  Luther,  Melanchthon's  is  the  most  distinguished  name  in  the 
history  of  the  Reformation  in  Germany ;  and  the  remainder  of  his 
biography  is  chiefly  the  detaU  of  his  vsrious  labonrs  in  the  promotion 
of  that  great  cause.  In  1519  he  accompanied  Luther  to  Ldpaig,  to 
hold  a  disputation  on  the  divine  original  of  the  papal  authority  with 
JUMnus  or  Eckius,  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  Roman  Gathoho  champions 
of  that  age.  For  some  years  after  this  he  was  actively  employed, 
not  only  m  writing  books  in  defence  of  the  reformed  doctrines,  but  in 
foundmg  schools  and  colleges,  in  visiting  churches^  and  in  other 
**7^?!oA  ^^  '*°^®  ^^^»  undertaken  at  the  command  of  the  elector. 

m  1530  he  was  appomted  by  the  general  body  of  the  teformers  to 
draw  up  what  was  intended  to  be  the  concihatory  Confession,  or 
exposiuon  of  their  opinions,  which  was  presented  to  the  emperor  at 
Uie  diet  held  at  Augebuxig  hi  March  that  year.  Both  Francis  L  of 
France,  and  Henry  VIIL  of  England,  were  desirous  of  obtainmg  the 
assistance  of  Mehmchthon  in  their  religious  reforms,  but  circumstances 
toterferod  to  prevent  him  from  visiting  either  country.  In  1540  and 
1641  he  maintained  another  great  disputation  with  Ecdns^  which 
was  begun  at  Worms,  and  afterwards  transferred  to  Ratisbon,  whei« 
It  was  earned  on  before  the  diet,  the  emperor  presiding  in  person. 
Aftwthe  death  of  Luther,  Melanchthon  became  involved  m  a  bitter 
controversy  with  the  more  ardent  spirits  of  his  party,  in  consequence 
Of  bis  aversion  to  extreme  oonrsee,  and  especiaUy  the  timidity  he 
was  accused  of  showing  m  his  approval  of  the  i^ystem  of  compromise 
peiween  tbe  two  religions  issued  by  the  emperor  m  1548,  and  after- 


wards known  by  the  name  of  the  Interim,  aa  approval  in  wbidi, 
whether  the  oiroumstanoe  is  to  be  held  honourable  to  him  ortb 
reverse,  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  stood  nearly  aXone  among  tb 
distuguished  men  of  both  sides.  He  died  at  Wittemberg  on  the  li'ti 
of  April  1560,  leaving  two  sons  and  two  daughters  by  hie  wife,  t£« 
daughter  of  a  buiigomaster  of  that  town,  whom  he  had  married  L 
1520,  and  who  died  in  1557.  Hii  numerous  worke,  consistbg  t 
theological  treatises,  commentaries  on  several  of  the  Greek  and  La'zi 
classics,  Latin  poema^  and  some  historical  and  philoeophical  writinf- . 
were  published  in  a  collected  form  io  5  vols.  foL,  at  Basel,  in  Ui4, 
and  in  4  volsi  foL,  at  Wittemberg,  in  1564,  again  in  1580,  and  agu: 
in  1601. 

Melanchthon  principally  contributed  to  the  diffoBton  of  the  Aris- 
totelian philosophy  in  Germany,  both  by  his  teaching  and  bis  vnciL^. 
among  which  were  his  *  Elements  of  Logic  and  Ethics^'  £  Aaisioiii. 
voL  L  ooL  329-330.1 

MELENDEZ  VALDES,  JUAN,  a  Spanish  poet  of  the  higiief. 
reputation,  and  of  great  influence  on  the  literature  of  hia  country,  «&< 
bom  at  the  town  of  La  Ribera  del  Fresno^  in  Estremadura^  oa  '.:.' 
11th  of  M|^h  1754,  of  parents  in  easy  circumstancea.    After  Btudjj:^ 
philosophv  at  Madrid,  **  or  what  was  then  taught  as  such,"  says  iu 
friend  and  biographer  Quintana,  he  pursued  the  study  of  the  lav  n 
the  university  of  Salamanca,  where  he  formed  an  intimate  friecdsl 
with  Cadalso  the  poet,  then  residing  there,  who  was  probablj  ti.* 
first  to  call  his  attention  to  Knglish  literature,  in  which  he  beca^  a 
proficient.    Cadalso,  who  was  an  officer  in  the  army,  waa  so  vi. 
acquainted  with  tbe  English  language,  that  he  is  said  to  have  ton.-., 
it  to  account  at  the  siege  of  Almeida,  by  entering  into  oonveraati  :■ 
with  an  English  officer,  who  mistook  him  for  a  country  man,  tk.> 
becoming  possessed  of  the  enemy's  secrets.    His  life  vraa  finallj  ct 
short   by  an  EngUsh  grenade  at   the  siege  of   Gibraltar  in  I1v~ 
Melendei  was,  in  later  life,  accustomed  to  say  of  himeelf  that  it  vii 
from  *  Locke's  Emy  on  the  Understanding '  he  had  firat  leaned  *.; 
reason,  and  he  was  so  warm  an  admirer  of  Pope'a  '  £asay  on  Mil 
that  he  declared  any  four  lines  of  that  poem  escMded  in  value  all  tiixs 
he  ever  wrote.     Young  and  Thomson  were  also  bis  especial  faTouriu^ 
and  he  imitated  in  passsges  the  manner  of  both    Before  he  lefi  tU 
university  he  had  composed  a  number  of  Anacreontics,  many  of  tbes 
while  he  was  on  a  diet  ordered  by  his  physicians,  and  some  descriptirt 
poetry,  in  which  the  influence  of  both  Thomson  and  Gteasner  wu 
diMMmibla    In  1780  the  Spanish  Academy  awarded  a  prize  to  hu 
idyl  of  *fiatilo;*  soon  afterwards  the  academy  of   San   Feraa&l.* 
awarded  him  another  for  a  Pindaric  ode  on  the  Fme  Arte;  and  in  llit, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  conclusion  of  peace  with  England,  when  then 
were  fifty<«even  competitors  for  two  prises  for  a  drama  on  the  oocssioiz, 
Melendez  and  another  were  the  two  successful  dramatista.     Tius  pUj 
of  '  Las  Bodss  de  Camacho,'  '  The  Wedding  of  Camacho,*  founded  oc 
an  episode  of  Don  Quixote^  has  however  long  sunk  into  neglect,  wl:k 
the  poemi  which  have  been  mentioned  are  sUll  at  the  head  of  Spaaiii 
literature  as  models  in  their  peculiar  line.    For  grace  and  hsumoaj  >: 
language,  and  for  exquisite  felicity  of  idiom,  they  are  pronounced  by  tlu 
best  native  critics  to  be  unrivalled  by  any  other  Spanish  poems  of  chr 
eighteenth  centuiy;  but  it  has  been  justly  remarked    that  thtr 
beauties  are  precisely  of  the  kind  whidU  are  certain  to  be  bmsbed 
away  by  the  hand  of  any  translator  however  tender,  and  that  to  appc«> 
date  Melendez  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  read  him  in  the  origioaL 
A  volume  of  his  collected  poems  appeued  at  Madrid  in  17^5,  aod 
had  an  unexampled  success.    *'  Four  editions^  one  genuine  and  the 
others  puated,  were  exhausted,"  says  Quintana,  "  at  onoe."    Meleodc 
was  generally  acknowledged  as  the  leading  poet  of  his  time^  smd  a  knot 
of  young  poets  who  clustered  around  him,  Moratin  the   youngtf, 
Cienfuegos,  Quintana,  and  others,  were  regarded  as  forming  **  tht 
school  of  Melendez."    He  had  been  appointed  a  year  or  two  before  t. 
the  professorship  of  polite  literature  at  Salamanca,  he  waa  hap:.; 
married,  and  in  possession  of  a  fine  library  in  which  he  took  gm! 
pleasure,  being  always  curious  in   books,  and  he  passed   hia  tssA 
in  the  cultivation  of  Uteraturs^  partly  at  Salamanca  and  partly  as 
Madrid,  where  like  our  own  Anacreon  of  some  twenty  years  later  st 
London,  he  was,  says  Quintana,  the  "spoilt  child  of  society  and  the 
Muses."    His  friends  were  therefore  surprised  to  find  thai  in  IT^^ 
seized  with  the  ambition  of  being  something  more  than  a  poet,  ha 
relinquished  all  these  advantsges  to  follow  the  profession  of  the  Ut, 
in  which  however  he  was  remarkably  successful,  and  became  one  oi 
the  most  distioguished  ornaments  of  the  Spanish  bar.  He  held  several 
high  legal  offices  at  Yalladolid  and  elsewhere,  and  waa  noted  for  bi 
readiness  and  diligence  in  dictating  official  papers  as  fast  as  they  couli 
be  written. 

In  1797  appeared  at  Yalladolid  a  fresh  collection  of  h&s  poems,  now 
augmented  to  three  volumes,  but  the  additional  pieces,  which  wen 
chiefly  of  a  graver  and  more  philosophical  character  thui  hia  earlier 
ones,  were  far  from  equalling  them  in  merit  The  whole  oollectioa 
was  dedicated  to  Qodoy,  the  then  all-powerful  &vourite^  and  included 
a  poetical  epistle  to  Godoy  and  another  to  Jovellanos,  who  had  been 
the  intimate  Mend  of  Melendes  from  early  days  in  B*^*in*nffa.  At  thst 
time^  when  Melendez  was  in  favour  with  the  &vourite,  and  JoveUanoe 
was  minister  of  justice^  it  was  generally  considered  that  he  was  osrtaiB 
of  attaining,  as  soon  as  opportunity  offered,  to  the  highest  judicial 
posts.    In  fact,  in  March  1798,  he  was  appointed  *'  Fisoai  of  the  Hoois 
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f  Alcaldes"  at  Madrid;  and  his  first  appeamnce  was  as  the  aooiuer 
D  the  caae  of  tiie  murder  of  Castillo,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  causes 
d  the  history  of  Spanish  jurisprudence,  and  which  was  then  attracting 
he  attention  of  all  Spain.  On  the  27th  of  August,  in  the  same  year, 
lelendez  received  an  order  to  leave  Madrid  in  four«nd-twenty  hours, 
'he  fall  of  Jovellanos,  whom  Qodoy  had  just  overpowered  in  the 
Qinistry,  drew  with  it  that  of  his  friend.  Banished  from  the  capital 
«rithout  a  word  of  explanation  or  accusation,  and  afterwards,  just  as 
le  thought  himself  on  the  point  of  reinstatement,  again  plunged  m 
liBgrace,  it  was  not  tUl  1802  that  Melendez  obtained  permission  to 
tettle  in  Salamanca,  nor  till  1806  that,  on  the  fall  of  Oodoy  by  the 
■e volution  of  Aranjues,  he  was  recalled  to  the  capital  The  outrages 
offered  to  his  country  in  that  year  by  the  French  called  forth  two 
)oem8  under  the  title  of  '  Alarmas  fispa&olas,'  but  these  were  quite 
mworthy  of  the  fame  of  Melendez,  and  only  made  remarkable  by  his 
lubsequent  career.  The  idea  took  possession  of  him,  probably 
oi^tered  by  the  wrongs  he  had  himself  suffered,  that  the  old  order  of 
.hings  in  Spain  had  come  to  an  end,  and  he  had  the  weakness  to  pass 
)?er  to  the  French  party,  and  to  lUlow  himself  to  be  sent  by  Murat  on  a 
nission  to  Asturias,  in  company  with  the  Count  del  Pinar,  to  appease 
be  excitement  of  the  people. 

Never,  says  Quintana,  was  a  weakness  more  terribly  expiated. 
\s  they  entered  Oviedo  the  delegates  were  met  by  an  exasperated 
nob,  who  tore  them  from  their  carriage,  and  to  protect  their  lives 
:hey  were  lodged  by  the  authorities  in  the  prison.  The  mob  soon 
repented  of  its  clemency  in  allowing  them  to  escape  Its  hands,  burst 
>pen  the  prison  doors,  and  dragged  out  the  captives  for  instant 
execution.  Melendez  endeavoured  to  assuage  their  fury  by  reciting 
me  of  his  recent  patriotic  odes,  but  this  had  no  effect,  and  it  was  only 
IS  a  great  favour  that  the  intended  victims  were  allowed  a  confessor. 
Vlelendez  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  make  his  confession  as  long  as 
;huy  would  allow,  but  at  last  even  that  was  ended,  and  he  was  tied 
;o  a  tree,  while  a  body  of  the  men  planted  themselves  in  front  with 
^eir  loaded  guns  ready  to  fire.  Fortuoately  for  him  it  struck  them 
that  to  be  shot  in  the  breast  was  too  honourable  a  death  for  a  traitor, 
md  they  untied  him  and  tied  him  again  in  a  position  to  be  shot  in  the 
back.  This  delay  saved  him.  The  *Cabildo,'  or  town-oounoil,  made 
its  appearance  at  the  moment  with  some  eodesiastioBy  bearing  the 
Host,  and  succeeded  in  carrying  off  the  prisoners  in  a  procession  to 
the  cathedral.  A  few  days  after,  Melendez  and  his  companion  were 
liamiased,  and  they  made  their  way  in  safety  back  to  Madrid.  The 
varning  he  had  received  would,  it  might  have  been  imagined,  have 
fe^TL  found  sufficient,  but  it  proved  otherwise.  A  name  so  distin- 
:\aiahed  was  of  value  to  the  French  party,  and  the  persuasions  of 
Joseph  Bonaparte,  and  it  has  been  said,  a  few  blandishments  from 
l^apoleon  in  person,  were  sufficient  to  induce  Melendez  to  aocept  the 
>ffice8  of  counsellor  of  state  and  minister  of  public  instruction  under 
Jie  government,  of  which  his  best  friends  JoveUanoe,  Quintaaa,  and 
Diexifuegos,  were  either  the  antagonists  or  the  victims. 

In  the  general  ruin  of  the  French  cause  he  was  of  course  involved, 
ind  he  shared  the  retreat  of  the  fVench  army  from  the  capital  to  the 
'rentier.  As  he  arrived  on  the  banks  of  the  Bidassoa  he  went  on  his 
Lnees  to  kiss  the  soil  of  Spain,  which  he  was  then,  in  his  sixtieth  year, 
bbout  to  leave  for  the  first  time,  and  he  exclaimed  with  a  sad  presenti- 
sent,  "  I  shall  never  tread  thee  more."  The  prophecy  proved  true. 
ifter  four  years  of  poverty  and  obscurity,  alleviated  by  a  slight 
>enBion  from  the  French  restored  government  and  the  tender  atten- 
ious  of  some  of  his  countrymen,  Melendez,  who  had  been  previously 
(truck  with  paralysis,  died  at  Montpelier  on  the  21st  of  May  1817>  in 
lie  arms  of  his  wife  and  nephew.    He  had  no  children. 

The  early  poems  of  Melendez,  especially  the  '  Anaereontios,'  still 
•etain  their  fame.  In  his  later  yean  he  made  alterations  in  them 
vhich  he  considered  improvemento,  but  as  in  the  case  of  several  other 
>oete,  the  first  reading  has  had  the  abiding  favour  of  the  public  The 
tandard  edition  of  his  works  is  one  in  four  volumes,  publiiB^ed  in 
dadrid  in  1820  at  the  expense  of  the  Spanish  government,  with  the 
ife  by  Quintaua,  to  which  reference  has  previously  been  made.  A 
mall  volume  was  published  at  Madrid  in  1821  of  his  'DiBoursos 
rorensee '  or  '  Legal  Discourses,'  including  among  others  one  in  which 
le  contends  in  fiftvour  of  a  legislative  measure  to  fq^bid  the  street 
lallads  in  which  the  deeds  of  smugglers  and  robbers  are  held  up  for 
approbation,  and  to  substitute  for  them  compositions  on  the  great  histo- 
ical  deeds  of  Spaniards  and  the  discovery  of  America,  &a,  for  which 
le  was  of  opinion  that  prizes  should  be  offered  by  the  government 

MELI,  QIOVANNI,  was  bom  at  Palermo,  in  Sicily,  about  1740. 
3e  studied  medicine,  in  which  science  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor, 
^nd  afterwards  became  professor  of  chemistry  in  the  university  of  his 
lative  city.  But  he  is  best  known  for  his  poetical  compositions  in 
lie  vernacular  dialect  of  Sicily,  which  have  earned  him  the  name  of 
;he  modem  Theocritus.  His  pastoral  poems  are  equal  to  any  compo- 
itions  of  the  same  kind  which  Italy  has  ever  produced.  The  luxuriant 
>eauty  and  variety  of  Sicilian  scenery  inspired  the  author,  who  has 
aithf ully  portrayed  in  his  eclogues  the  various  appearances  of  the 
leasons  in  that  fine  dimate^  .as  well  as  the  rich  tints  of  the  sky,  the 
K>ld  features  of  the  mountains  and  coasts,  the  oooapations  of  the 
ihepherd  and  the  husbandman ;  and  he  has  enlivened  his  description 
vith  love-songs,  which  have  beoome  popular  in  Sieily,  and  have  been 
let  to  music  for  the  favourite  native  instrument,  the  guitar.    Meli 


has  excelled  particularly  in  his  'Ecloghe  Pesoatorie,'  or  fishermen's 
dialogues,  in  which  he  has  borrowed  the  peculiar  language  and 
humour  of  that  class  of  people.  Unlike  Quarini,  Tasso,  and  other 
courtly  writers  of  pastoral  poetry,  Meli  makes  his  shepherds,  husband- 
men, and  fishermen  speak  their  own  homely  and  unpretending 
language,  which  is  nevertheless  susceptible  of  poetical  imagery.  The 
seventh  idyll  describing  the  lamentation  and  the  miserable  end  of 
Polemuni,  a  man  persecuted  by  fate,  and  forsaken  by  his  fellow- 
creatures,  is  in  a  loftier  key. 

Meli's  odes,  which  fill  the  second  volume  of  his  works,  are  mostly 
amorous,  though  not  indecenti  Some  of  them  are  exquisitely  finished, 
such  as  *Lu  Labbru'  (the  lip),  and  *  Lu  Pettu'  <the  breast).  An 
Italian  version  of  them  has  been  published  by  Professor  Kosini  of 
Pisa,  which  however  is  inferior  in  gracefulness  to  the  origiuaL 

Meli  has  written  a  mock  heroic  poem,  under  the  title  of  'Don 
Chisciotti '  (Don  Quixote),  in  twelve  cantos,  which  is  a  sort  of  imitor 
tion  of  Cervante's  celebrated  novel.  It  abounds  with  beauties  of 
detail,  but  the  ludicrous  prevails  throughout,  and  often  becomes  mere 
farce.  He  also  wrote  a  volume  of  fables,  besides  satires,  some  of 
which  refiect  on  peculiar  features  of  Sicilian  life  and  manners,  and 
other  minor  poemsb  His  works  were  collected  and  published  at 
Palermo,  under  his  own  revision,  in  1814,  in  seven  volumes.  King 
Ferdinand  granted  the  author  a  copyright  for  ten  years,  and  gave  him 
also  a  small  pension,  for  which  the  author  expresses  his  gratitude 
in  one  of  his  com}K>sitions.  Meli  died,  net  long  after,  at  an  advanced 
age,  December  20, 1815. 

The  Sicilian  dialect  has  assumed,  under  his  pen,  a  delicacy  of 
refinement  which  places  it  foremost  among  the  written  languages  of 
Italy.  Some  remarks  on  the  Sicilian  and  other  Italian  dialects,  with 
specimens  of  their  poetical  capabilities,  are  given  in  an  article  *  On 
the  Study  of  the  Italian  Language  and  Literature,'  in  No.  X.  of  the 
*  Quarterly  Journal  of  Education;'  see  also  an  article  'On  the 
Dialects  and  Literature  of  Southern  Italy,'  in  No.  IX.  of  the  'Foreign 
Quarterly  Review,'  November  1829. 

M£'L1T0,  SAINT,  was  bishop  of  the  church  at  Saidii,  in  Lydia,  in 
the  2nd  century.  He  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  the  angel  of 
the  church  at  Sardis,  to  whom  Su  John  addressed  the  epistle  in  Hev. 
ilL  1-6 ;  but  this  conjecture  is  not  supported  by  any  aucient  writer, 
and  it  is  also  improbable  on  account  of  the  length  it  assigns  to  the 
episcopate  of  Melito, 

By  Polycrates,  bishop  of  Ephesus,  in  the  2nd  oentury,  he  is  called 
**  Melito  the  Eunuch,"  probably  because  he  lived  in  cehbacy,  in  order 
the  better  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  office :  the  same  writer  adds, 
that  he  was  guided  in  all  his  conduct  by  the  influence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  (Eusebu,  *  Hist.  Sec,'  v.  24.)  Tertuilian,  as  quoted  by  Jerome, 
praises  his  eloquent  and  oratorical  genius,  and  says  that  he  was 
thought  by  many  to  be  a  prophet  Yet  he  has  been  chaiged  with 
heterodoxy ;  but  upon  no  better  ground  than  the  titles,  or  perhaps  a 
misunderstanding  of  the  titles,  of  one  or  two  of  Ids  works.  During 
the  persecution  of  the  Christians  in  the  reign  of  Marcus  Antoninus, 
Melito  wrote  an  apology  for  tiiem.  It  is  addressed  to  the  emperor, 
but  we  are  not  told  whether  it  ever  reached  his  hands.  Eusebius,  who 
has  preserved  an  extract  from  this  apology,  places  it  in  aj).  170 ; 
Tillemont  assigns  to  it  the  date  of  175 ;  Basoage  and  Larduer,  that  of 
177.  Melito  died  and  was  buried  at  Sardis  before  the  end  of  the  2nd 
century. 

Eusebius  and  Jerome  have  given  lists  of  Melito's  works,  of  which  the 
most  important  is  a  *  Catalogue  of  all  the  Books  of  the  Old  Testament 
which  are  universally  acknowledged.'  This  is  the  earliest  catalogue 
of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  found  in  any  Christian  writer.  It 
was  obtained,  as  Melito  himself  informs  us,  in  Palestine,  whither  he 
had  travelled  on  purpose  to  procure  it.  It  contains  all  the  books  at 
present  received  as  canonical,  except  Nehemiah  and  Esther,  of  which 
the  former  is  probably  included  under  'Esdras'  (Ezra).  The '  Proverbs 
of  Solomon '  are  also  called  *  Wisdom.'  Melito  wrote  a  book  on  Easter, 
a  fragment  of  which  is  preserved  by  Eusebius,  on  the  occasion  of  a 
controversy  which  arose  in  Tiiodioea  oonceming  the  time  of  keeping 
that  feast  All  hii  other  works  are  lost;  but  from  the  title  of  one  of 
them, '  Concerning  the  Devil  and  the  Bevelation  of  John,'  Lardner 
thinks  it  probable  that  he  received  the  Apocalypse  as  canonical,  and 
ascribed  it  to  the  apostle  John.  All  the  remaining  fragments  of 
Melito's  writings  have  been  collected  by  South,  '  Beliqous  Sacns,' 
voL  L 

(EusebiuB,  Hut.  Bee,,  iv.  26 ;  Hieronymus,  De  Vir.  lUutL  ;  Du  Pin, 
Sec  SiaL,  cent  2;  Cave,  Liv€$  qf  the  FcUhen,  voL  L,  p.  179;  Lardner, 
OredibUitjf,  part  ii,  a  15.) 

MELLAN,  CLAUDE,  a  distinguished  French  engraver,  was  bom 
at  Abbeville  in  1598.  He  studied  painting  in  Rome  under  the  then 
celebrated  Youet;  but  he  soon  gave  up  painting  for  engraving  which 
from  that  time  became  his  chief  business.  He  remained  some  years 
in  Bome^  and  engraved  many  plates  there^  executed  in  the  ordinary 
method  of  line-engravers.  He  did  not  altogether  adopt  his  own 
pecnliar  method  of  engraving  by  a  single  line  untU  his  return  to 
Franosb  He  latterly  executed  ail  his  plates  by  single  lines,-  that  is, 
instead  of  crossing  one  set  of  lines  by  a  seoond  or  even  a  third  set^ 
where  great  depth  was  required,  lie  accomplished  a  similar  effect  by 
merely  thickening  the  single  set  of  lines;  th«  vaiisties  of  light  and 
shade  he  produced  wholly  by  varying  the  thickness  of  the  line.  Mellao 
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carried  tbto  peoolitti^  to  a  great  extreme  on  one  occaalon :  he  engraved 
a  *  Sancta  Veronica,*  or  the  Face  of  Chriat,  as  laxge  as  life,  by  a  single 
spiral  line,  oommenoiog  at  the  end  of  the  noie;  the  execution  is 
beautiful,  and  it  is  an  extraordinary  monument  of  patience  and  per- 
severance, but  what  it  has  gained  in  singularity  it  has  lost  in  effect  as 
a  work  of  art  He  made  two  preparatory  drawings  for  this  print :  one 
is  in  the  Imperial  Library  at  Paris.  MeUan*s  prints  are  very  numerous ; 
they  amount^  according  to  some  accounts,  to  upwards  of  500 :  many  of 
them  are  after  his  own  designs.  His  masterpieces  are — 'Rebecca  at 
the  Wei],'  after  Tintoretto;  '  St.  Peter  Nolascus  borne  by  two  Angels,' 
after  a  design  by  himself ;  and  '  Pope  Urban  VIII.,'  after  BeminL  He 
enjoyed  a  great  reputation  during  his  lifetime :  Charles  IL  invited  him 
to  Kngland,  and  Louis  XVL  granted  him  an  annual  pension,  and  gave 
him  apartments  in  the  Louvre.  He  died  at  Paris,  on  the  0th  of 
October,  1688.  (Florent  Le  Comte,  Cabinet  da  SingulariUs,  dtc.;  Ruber, 
Manvd  du  Amaieun,  Ac) 

MELMOTH,  WILLIAM,  bencher  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  bom  in  1666, 
died  in  1748.  The  work  by  which  his  name  is  known  is  *  The 
great  Importance  of  a  Religious  Life,'  a  book  of  which  Uie  author  was 
uot  known  till  after  his  death,  and  which  was  ascribed  by  Walpole 
to  the  first  Earl  of  Egmont  Nichols  mentions,  in  his  'Literary 
Anecdotes,' that  since  the  death  of  Melmoth  to  his  time  above  100,000 
copies  of  this  work  had  been  sold.  It  has  now  passed  into  entire 
oblivion. 

MELMOTH,  WILLIAM,  son  of  the  above,  was  bom  in  1710.  He 
was  appointed  commissioner  of  bankrupts  by  Sir  Eardley  Wilmot 
He  was  an  accomplished  scholar,  though  not  educated  at  either  uni- 
versity, and  his  translations  of  the  Epistles  of  Plioy,  those  of  Cicero 
to  his  friends,  and  the  treatises  on  Old  Age  and  Friendship,  are 
generally  allowed  to  be  the  best  in  the  English  language.  These 
translations  are  made  in  an  easy  and  pleasing  but  rather  diffuse  style. 
He  was  the  writer  of  '  FitsOsbome's  Letters,  containing  dissertatioos 
both  moral  and  literary.'  He  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  Christian 
Religion ;  Memoirs  of  his  father ;  and  a  poem  on  Actiye  and  Retired 
Life,  in  Dodsley's  'Collection,'  which  is  characterised  by  smooth 
versification  and  sound  morality.  He  was  twice  married,  first  to  the 
daughter  of  the  well-known  Dr.  King,  secondly  to  Mrs.  Ogle;  and 
died  in  1709. 

MELVILL,  or  MALEVILL,  GEOFFREY  DE,  of  MelviUe  Castle, 
in  the  shire  of  Edinburgh,  first  appears  in  the  records  about  the 
middle  of  the  12th  century,  when  ha  is  designated  by  King  Malcolm  IV., 
"Viceoomes  mens  de  castello  puellarum,"  that  is  to  say,  sheriff  of 
Edinburgh.  There  was  then  no  sheriff  of  the  shire  of  Edinburgh ; 
none  had  yet  been  constituted,  nor  for  some  time  afterwaids;  and 
the  public  business  was  in  all  likelihood  principally  transacted  i^  the 
castle,  of  which  ha  was  said  to  be  sheriff  In  the  same  reign  and 
forwarda  to  the  year  1171,  Melvill  was  lord-justiciar  of  "Scotland," 
then  strictly  so  called,  or  the  territory  of  the  king  of  Soots  north  of 
the  Frith  of  Forth ;  the  district  south  of  the  Forth  (once  a  part  of 
Northumberland)  loog  continuing  a  distinct  territory  under  the  name 
of  "  Lothian,"  and  having  its  own  separate  justiciar.  Melvill  is  the 
earliest  justiciar  of  Scotland  yet  discovered  in  our  i«coids.  The  time 
of  his  death  is  uncertain.  He  bad  a  younger  son  Philip,  who  by  his 
msnjsge  obtained  the  barony  of  Monethyn  in  the  Meams.  Philip  de 
Malevill,  the  son  of  the  said  Philip,  waa  sheriff  of  the  Meams  about 
the  year  1200.  Id  1222  ha  was  made  sheriff  of  Aberdeen;  and  in 
1240  a  jointpjusticiar  of  Scotland  with  Richard  de  Montalt. 

•MELVILL,  REV.  HENRY,  BJ).,  was  educated  at  the  univerrity 
of  Cambridge,  where  he  took  the  degrees  of  RA.  and  M.A.,  and 
became  a  tutor  and  fellow  of  St.  Peter's  College.  Having  taken  holy 
orders,  he  received  the  appointment  of  minister  of  Camden  Chapel, 
Camberwell,  London,  and  in  1888  published  a  volume  of 'Sermons  by 
Henry  Melvill,  M.A,'  and  a  second  volume  in  1838.  In  1886  he 
published  at  Cambridge,  by  request  of  the  university,  'Sermons 
preached  before  the  University  of  Cambridge,  during  the  Month  of 
Febraaiy  1836;  also  Two  Sermons  preached  in  Great  St,  Mary's 
Church,  at  the  Evening  Lecture,'  8vo,  and  a  similar  course  in  tho 
years  1887  and  1839.  He  had  become  greatly  distinguished  for  his 
eloquence  as  a  preacher.  He  received  the  degree  of  B.D.,  was 
appointed  chaplain  to  the  Tower  of  London,  And  published  'Sermons 
on  certain  of  the  less  prominent  Facts  and  Refereneea  in  Sacred 
History,'  8vo,  vol  I  in  1843,  and  vol  iL  in  1845,  after  he  had 
been  appointed  Principal  to  the  Eost  India  College  at  Haileybury, 
Hertfortishire.  In  1846  he  published  a  Tolume  of  *  Sermons  on 
Public  Occasions,'  8va  He  was  next  elected  to  what  ia  commonly 
known  as  the  Golden  Lectureship,  and  having  completed  his  first  annual 
course,  there  was  published  <The  Golden  Lectures:  Forty-Eight 
Sermons  delivered  at  St  Margaret's  Church,  Lothbnry,  on  Tuesday 
Mornings,  from  Jan.  1.  to  Dec.  81,  I860,'  8vo,  London,  and  aimilar 
courses  for  the  subsequent  years.  These  Sermona  first  appeared  in 
'  The  Pulpit,'  and  were  published  without  Mr.  Melvill's  sanction.  Mr. 
Melvill  has  also  published  *  Thoughts  suggested  by  the  Season  and  the 
Days,'  12mo.  He  was  selected  to  preach  before  the  House  of  Commons 
on  the  day  of  the  general  fast  in  March  1856,  and  has  been  appointed 
Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen.  Having  been  appointed  a  canon 
of  St  Paul's  Cathednd  in  1866,  he  radgned  the  Golden  Lectureship. 
A  selection  of  aennona  haa  been  published  under  ^  title  of  *  Voiosa 
of  the  Year;  a  ooune  of  Expository  Readings,  appropriated  to  the 


Sundays  and  Holidaya  throughout  the  Year,  ohiefiy  aelected  from  d". 
Golden  Lecturea  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Melvill,  BID.  (Chapki 
in  Ordinary  to  her  Majeaty)  in  the  Church  of  St.  Marpuwt,  Lothbmj,' 
2  vols,  crown  8vo,  London,  no  date. 

MELVILLE,  ANDREW,  was  bom  on  the  1st  of  Angost  1541 
He  was  the  youngest  of  the  nine  sons  of  Richard  Melville  of  Baliar. 
a  small  estate  on  the  banks  of  the  South  Esk,  near  Montroae ;  aoc  u 
had  the  misfortune  to  lose  both  his  parents  when  only  aboat  two  jtia 
old,  his  father  falling  at  the  battle  of  Pinkie  in  1647,  and  his  moi^s 
dying  in  the  course  of  the  same  year.  The  care  of  yoiuig  MeIrL: 
devolved  upon  hia  eldest  brother,  who  was  minister  of  the  neighbouzs; 
parish  of  Maritoun  after  the  establishment  of  the  Reformation  in  ly^ 
The  year  preceding  this,  Melville,  then  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  wk 
removed  from  the  grammar-school  of  Montrose^  where  he  bad  bed 
for  some  time^  to  SU  Mary's  College,  in  the  university  of  St  Andr«vc 
This  place  he  left  in  1664,  with  considerable  reputation  for  proficesr 
in  philosophy  and  the  languagea;  and  repairing  to  the  Contiaeii 
entered  himaeU  a  atudent  in  the  university  of  Parisy  where  b« 
remained  two  yeara,  when,  in  order  to  acquire  a  more  perfect  kn^^v- 
ledge  of  the  civil  law,  he  proceeded  to  Poictien,  He  had  ecsrse:? 
arrived  (here  when,  such  waa  the  opinion  entertained  of  him,  t^ 
though  a  stranger  and  only  twenty-one  years  of  age,  he  was  lUAie  i 
regent  in  the  College  of  St  Maroeon.  He  continued  in  thia  sicoaLs 
for  three  yearv,  prosecuting  at  the  same  time  the  atudy  of  the  kr 
when,  on  account  of  the  political  diaturbancea  of  the  plaoe»  he  Kbrt. 
to  Geneva,  and  was  there,  by  the  influence  of  Beaa,  appointed  to  ti.-> 
chair  of  humanity  in  the  Academy,  which  happened  to  be  then  via:: 
When  he  received  this  appointment  he  wa^  as  to  peoaniary  uttMZs. 
in  a  state  of  almoat  total  destitution.  Leaving  hia  booka  and  viCx 
efieota  behind  him,  he  had  act  out  on  his  journey  to  Geneva  on  u»' 
along  with  a  young  Frenchman,  who  wished  to  acoompsmy  him,  aac 
on  reaching  their  deatination  the  joint  fund  of  the  two  travellen  c. 
not  exceed  a  crown.  The  quarter's  salary,  which  waa  advanodi  u 
Melville  at  his  admission  to  the  chair,  proved  acoordingly  a  c.<r 
seasonable  relief  Geneva  was  a  scene  to  wliioh  the  mind  of  Melr^- 
often  recurred  in  after-life.  It  waa  there  he  made  that  progress  i. 
Oriental  learning  for  which  he  became  ao  diBtinguiahed.  ThcR  u* 
he  enjoyed  the  socisty  of  some  of  the  best  and  moat  leskmed  mear 
the  age ;  but  above  sll  it  was  there  the  hallowed  flame  of  civil  r.: 
religious  liberty  began  to  glow  in  his  breast,  with  a  fervour  uiiie. 
continued  unabated  ever  after.  He  left  Geneva  in  the  apring  of  l^Ti 
at  tiie  ufgent  request  of  his  friends  at  home,  and  retomed  to  b 
native  country  after  an  absence  altogether  of  about  ten  yean,  iz 
this  occasion  Beaa  addressed  a  letter  to  the  General  Aaeemblj,  tl 
which,  among  other  expressions  of  a  like  kind,  he  declared  tri 
Melville  waa  **  equally  distinguished  for  his  piety  and  hia  erodiux 
and  that  the  Church  of  Geneva  could  not  give  a  stronger  prcK.-: 
affection  to  her  sister  church  of  Scotland  than  by  Buffering  herself  & 
be  bereaved  of  him  that  his  native  countiy  might  be  enriched  with  ^' 
gifts."  It  waa  about  thia  time  Melville  seems  to  have  made  his  £rs 
appearance  aa  an  author.  Hia  earliest  publication  oonaisted  of ; 
poetical  paraphrase  of  the  *  Song  of  Moses,'  and  a  chapter  of  tu 
Book  of  Job,  with  several  smaller  poems,  all  in  Latin,  and  wocttj 
of  the  diacipie  of  Buchanan,  as  he  terms  himself. 

On  Melville's  arrival  in  Ediuburgh,  in  July  1674,  he  waa  mvited  br 
the  regent  Morton  to  enter  his  fanii^  aa  a  domeatio  tutor ;  but  il:- 
invitation  was  declined  by  Melville,  who  was  avene  to  a  r^aideDcc ;: 
court  And  preferred  an  acaidemic  life.  He  waa  early  gratified  in  \u 
wish ;  for  shortly  afterwards  he  waa  appointed  by  the  General  Assesh 
bly  Principal  of  Glasgow  College.  Here  his  learning,  energy,  a:^ 
talents  were  eminently  aerviceahle,  not  only  to  the  aniveraity  c^u* 
which  he  presided,  but  to  the  whole  kingdom  an4  to  Uteraum  z 
general.  He  introduoed  improvements  in  teaching  and  diactpline, »: 
great  importance,  and  infused  an  uncommon  ardour  into  hia  pupii^ 
His  very  table-talk  and  conversation  were  ao  interesting  and  inatrac-j«< 
that  the  maater  of  the  grammar^chool,  who  wss  afterwarda  princiai. 
of  the  college,  used  to  say  *'he  learned  more  of  Mi;  Andrew  Meifue- 
cracking  and  playing,  for  underatandlng  of  the  authora  which  m 
taught  hi  the  aohool,  than  by  all  his  commentatorBi"  It  waa  not  L .  * 
ever  aa  a  mere  soholar  or  academician  that  Melville  waa  diatinguistoc. 
He  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  ecdesiaatical  disputes  of  the  tusc, 
and  was  active  in  the  church  courts  and  in  the  oonl'erenoea  held  vi.i 
the  parliament  and  privy-oouncil  on  the  then  much  agitated  suL^c^ 
of  church  governments  To  him  is  generally  ascribed  the  ov«rtku\iV 
of  Kpisoopapy  at  that  time  and  the  efetabliahment  of  Preebytery,  sji- 
he  commonly  went  afterwards  by  the  name  of  Episcopomaatax,  or  tb 
*800Uige  of  bishops*'  His  intrepidity  waa  often  very  remarkablei  c : 
one  occasion,  when  threatened  by  the  regent  Morton  in  a  "^nf^-^r 
way,  which  few  who  were  acquainted  with  his  temper  cuoid  bes: 
without  apprehenaion,  Melville  replied,  *'  Tush,  man  1  threaten  yuc 
oourtiarB  ao.  It  ia  the  same  to  me  whether  I  rot  in  the  air  or  in  uc 
ground ;  and  I  have  lived  out  of  your  country  aa  well  an  in  it^  Let 
God  be  praised;  you  can  neither  hang  nor  exile  hia  truth  1 " 

Another  nuittw  to  which  the  attention  of  the  General  AasemUy 
was  at  this  time  directed  waa  the  reformation  and  improvement  of  u» 
univeraitiea.  Here  Melville  also  took  a  leading  part.  At  the  end  of 
the  year  1580  he  waa  translated  from  Glaagow  to  be  priacipal  of  St 
Mary'a  College  in  the  University  of  St.  Andrew^  when  he  ^' 
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'uuhed  himaelf  by  hii  nittal  seal  and  ability.  Baaidaa  giving  leotttiw 
u  theology,  ha  taught  the  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Syriao,  and  Rabbtnioal 
ftDguagea,  and  hia  preleotionB  were  attended  not  only  by  yoang 
tudente  in  anusual  numbera,  bat  alao  by  aeveral  maatera  of  the  other 
loUeges.  In  theae  acholaatio  laboon  however  he  did  not  lose  eight  of 
he  condition  of  the  Churoh,  and  being  called  on  to  open  an  extra- 
irdinary  meeting  of  the  General  Aaaembly  in  1582,  he  inveighed  in 
lis  eennon  in  strong  terms  against  the  arbitrary  and  oppreesive 
aeasurea  of  the  oourt  Hit  boldneas  gave  offence  to  the  regent ;  and 
hortly  afterwarda  he  waa  cited  before  the  privy  council  on  a  charge 
)f  high  treason  founded  on  some  expressions  which  it  was  alleged  he 
lad  made  use  of  in  the  pulpit.  The  charge  waa  not  proved;  but  being 
letermined  to  silence  him,  the  privy  council  found  him  guilty  of 
Mhaving  irreverently  before  them,  and  sentenced  him  to  impiison- 
sent,  and  to  be  further  punished  in  his  peraon  and  goods  aa  hia 
dajesty  should  see  fit.  Fearing  his  death  waa  ultimately  intended, 
le  was  urged  by  his  friends  to  make  his  escape ;  and  accordingly, 
easing  Edinburgh,  he  went  first  to  Berwick  and  then  to  London, 
vhere  he  remained  till  about  the  end  of  1585,  when,  Arran  being 
Iriven  from  the  court,  Melville  returned  to  Scotland  after  an  absence 
)f  about  twenty  months,  and  resumed  his  former  station  in  the 
miversity.  His  sincerity  and  aeal  however  were  by  no  meana  agree- 
ible  to  the  king,  who  wished  to  assume  an  absolute  control  over  the 
iSUirs  of  the  Church ;  and,  in  order  to  accomplish  his  wish  to  get  rid 
>f  him,  the  king  had  rt oourae  to  one  of  those  atratagema  which  Jamea 
;hought  the  essence  of  *  king-craft.' 

In  May  1606,  after  the  king  had  ascended  the  English  throne, 
tf^elville  received  a  letter  from  his  majesty  desiring  him  to  repair  to 
Loudon  that  his  majesty  might  consult  him  and  othera  of  his  learned 
)rethren  on  eoolesiastical  msttera.  Melville  and  others  went  accord- 
ngly,  and  had  varioua  interviews  with  the  king,  who  at  times  oon- 
lescended  even  to  be  jocular  with  them ;  but  they  soon  learned  that 
bey  were  interdicted  from  leaving  the  place  without  special  per- 
il lesion  from  his  majesty.  Melville  having  written  a  abort  Latin 
tpigram,  in  which  he  expressed  hui  feelings  of  contempt  and  indigna- 
ion  at  aoue  ritea  of  the  English  church  on  the  featival  of  St.  Michael, 
vas  immediately  aummoned  before  the  privy-council,  found  guilty 
>f  'acandalum  magnatum/  and,  after  a  confinement  of  nearly  twelve 
nonths,  firat  in  the  house  of  the  Dean  of  St  Paul's,  and  afterwarda 
n  that  of  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  waa  committed  to  the  Tower, 
lere  he  waa  kept  a  prisoner  till  February  1611,  a  period  of  about 
our  yearsy  when,  at  the  aolicitation  of  the  Duke  of  Bouillon,  who 
(rished  hia  services  as  a  professor  in  the  Univexiity  of  Sedan,  he  waa 
lermitted  to  depart  the  kingdouL 

In  1 620  hia  health,  wbich  had  previously  been  slightly  impaired, 
rew  worso,  and  in  the  course  of  the  year  1622  he  died  at  Sedan,  in 
he  Beventj-seventh  year  of  his  age,  but  under  what  oiroamataacea  ia 
iot  accurately  known. 

Melville  appears  to  have  been  low  in  stature  and  alender  in  hia 
)erson,  but  possessed  of  great  physical  energy.  His  voice  was  strong, 
lis  gesture  vehement,  and  he  had  much  force  and  fluency  of  language, 
vith  great  ardour  of  mind  and  constancy  of  purpose.  His  natural 
alents  were  of  a  superior  order ;  and  perhapa  his  biographer  waa  not 
ar  wrong  in  saying,  **  next  to  the  Reformer  I  know  no  individual 
rom  whom  Scotland  haa  received  such  important  services,  or  to 
vhom  she  continues  to  owe  bo  deep  a  debt  of  national  reapeet  and 
;ratitude^  aa  Andrew  Melville." 

(M'Crie,  Life  of  MdviUe,) 

MELVILLE,  or  MELVIL.  SIR  JAMES,  ia  supposed  to  have  been 
K>m  in  1535.  He  waa  the  third  aon  of  Sir  John  Melville  of  Raith, 
•ne  who  early  joined  the  party  of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland,  and 
fter  suffering  from  the  animoaity  of  Cardinal  Beaton,  at  length  fell 
<  victim  to  his  successor.  Archbishop  Hamilton,  in  1549.  Young 
ielville,  then  about  fourteen  yeara  old,  waa  upon  this,  it  seems,  sent 
»y  the  queen  dowager's  influence  and  direction,  and  under  the  pro- 
ection  of  the  French  ambassador  rstuming  to  France,  to  be  a  page 
f  honour  to  the  youthful  Maxy,  queen  of  Scotland.  He  appears 
iowever  to  have  continued  in  the  ambassador's  employ  till  1653, 
then  he  got  into  the  service  of  the  constable  of  France.  He  after- 
warda made  a  visit  to  the  court  of  the  Elector  Palatine,  and  being 
roll  received,  remained  there  for  aome  time,  but  ultimately  came  to 
lootland.  It  would  be  a  profitless  task  to  follow  the  knight  in  all 
is  missiona  and  movementa.  He  was  a  courtier  in  the  atrict  sense  of 
hat  term  ;  one  to  whom  a  court  waa  the  whole  world,  and  its  prin- 
iples  of  action  the  great  code  of  duty.  He  appeara  to  have  \}ad  a 
igh  idea  of  hia  own  importance,  and  aometimea  blamea  himself  for 
^^Ji^fortunate  temper,  which  he  says  he  possessed,  of  finding  fault 
nth  the  proceedings  of  the  great.  All  this  and  much  more  we  learn 
^m  the  elaborate  memoitB  of  hia  own  life  and  times^  which  he  waa 
ftref ul  to  write  for  the  benefit  of  poaterity.  Two  mutilated  editiona 
I  tUia  ourioua  work  were  published  in  English,  besides  a  French 
ranalation,  but  an  accurate  edition  waa  published  some  yeara  ainoe 
607  ^^  ^"Sinal  manuaoript.    Sir  Jamea  died  on  the  lat  of  November 
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15th  centaiy,  has  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion.  Dr.  Boisser^ 
writes  Ids  name  Hemling^  and  upon  the  atrength  of  a  monuacript  found 
by  Herr  von  Lassberg  at  Eppishausen,  near  Conatana,  haa  assumed 
Constana  to  be  the  plaoe  and  1439  to  be  the  date  of  hia  birth.  Thia 
date  is  later,  though  approximate  to  the  common  account^  and  aooorda 
with  the  dates  on  most  of  his  pictures.  Van  Mander  oalls  him 
Memmelinck,  and  a  native  of  Bruges :  according  to  aome  accounts  ha 
wtM  born  at  Damme,  near  Brtigea,  about  1425.  As  regards  the  spelling 
of  his  name,  it  is  shown  by  M.  de  Bast,  of  Qhent»  that  the  initial  letter 
of  the  name  on  hia  picturea  is  the  same  letter  as  the  initial  of  Maria 
on  a  coin  of  Mary  of  Burgundy,  and  in  many  other  names  commencing 
with  M  in  documenta  of  the  period.  It  ia  the  capital  M  of  that 
time,  tl^ough  more  like  the  modem  H :  it  very  much  resembles  an  H 
with  an  additional  short  stroke  in  the  middle,  reaching  from  the 
under  side  of  the  crois  line  to  the  bottom  of  the  letter ;  or  somewhat 
like  a  small  Roman  m,  the  two  outside  strokes  being  twice  the  height 
of  the  middle  one.  This  peculiar  letter  however  occurs  in  two  instances 
as  an  H  aUo ;  the  question  can  therefore  scarcely  be  aaid  to  be  abao« 
lutely  decidsd.  Because  a  Hana  Hemling,  or  Memling,  ia  mentioned 
in  a  German  manuscript,  it  does  not  follow  of  necessity  that  he  is 
identical  with  the  celebrated  painter  of  thia  name ;  nor,  on  the  other 
hand,  doesMemling'a  residence  in  Brugea  prove  that  he  was  a  Fleming, 
as  he  may  have  been  attracted  there  by  the  fame  of  John  van  Eyck. 
Marcus  van  Yaernewyck,  in  hia  '  Historic  van  Belgis,'  1565,  notices  a 
German  painter  of  the  name  of  Hans  who  lived  at  Bruges,  and  he 
alluded  very  probably  to  Memling.  Vaaari  also  apparently  aUndes  to 
Memling  when  he  speaks  of  Ausse  (Ansse)  of  Bruges.  The  dates  of 
Memling's  pictures  range,  according  to  the  printed  accounts,  between 
1450  and  1491.  The  date  1450  is  found  on  the  portrait,  at  Venice,  of 
Isabella  of  Aragon,  wife  of  Philip  of  Burgundy ;  this  picture  is  men- 
tioned in  the  anonymous  '  Journal' published  by  Morelli  in  1800 — 
'^Notisia  d'Opere  di  Diaegno  nella  prima  M5ta  del  Seoolo  XVL, 
eaistenti  in  Padova,  Cremona,  Milano,  Pavia,  Bergamo,  Crema,  e 
Yeneaia,  aoritta  da  un  Anonimo  di  quel  Tempo,'  in  which  the  paiiiter 
ia  called  Mamelino,  or  Memelingo.  If  this  date  be  correct,  Memling 
must  have  been  born  before  1439,  and  cannot  have  been  the  Hana 
Hemling  of  Constanz.  The  date  1491  is  found  on  a  large  altar- 
piece  in  the  cathedral,  Lubeck.  Still  later  he  ia  reported  to  have 
finished  some  paintings  for  the  Carthusian  convent  of  Miraflorea 
near  Burgos  in  Spain,  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  died  not  long 
afterwarda :  the  account  ia  given  by  Ponz,  in  his  '  Viage  de 
Espana.'  Thia  convent  was  destroyed  by  the  French  in  1812.  The 
ascription  of  these  works  to  Memling  rests  on  his  identiflcation  with 
the  Juan  Flamenco  of  Flandera  who  waa  at  Miraflore«  between  1496 
and  1499,  and  perhapa  later.  He  probably  also  viiited  Italy  and 
Germany,  and  certainly  Cologne ;  and  he  ia  ssld  to  have  aerved  Charlea 
the  Bold,  duke  of  Burgundy,  both  aa  painter  and  aa  warrior.  The 
atory  is,  that  he  waa  at  the  battles  of  Qranaon  and  Morat  in  1476,  and 
in  the  beginning  of  1477  waa  admitted,  iU  from  wounda  and  deatitute, 
into  the  Hospital  of  St.  John  at  Bruges,  a  religioua  institution,  into 
which,  by  provision  of  its  foundation,  none  but  inhabitanta  of  Bruges 
or  Maldeghem  could  'be  admitted.  It  waa  during  his  residence  in  thia 
hospital  that  he  painted  the  beautiful  picturea  which  atill  adorn  that 
eatabliahment  and  Brugea,  and  have  placed  hia  name  among  the  firat 
of  the  painters  of  the  15th  century. 

The  principal  work  by  Memling  in  thia  hospital  ia  the  hiatory,  in 
minute  figures,  of  St^  Ursula  and  her  companions,  exquisitely  painted 
in  oil,  in  many  compartments,  upon  a  relic  caae  of  a  gothio  design, 
known  aa  La  ChAsse  de  Ste.  Ursule.  This  chAsse,  or  shrine,  haa  been 
made  the  aubject  of  a  apeoial  work  by  Baron  von  Keverabeiig,  entitled 
'  Ursule,  Prinoesse  Britannique,  d'apr^  le  Legende,  et  lea  Peinturea 
d'Hemling,'  Ghent,  1818.  The  paintinga  have  been  drawn  in  litho- 
graphy by  Messrs.  Manche  and  Ghemard.  Memling  painted  also  during 
hia  stay  in  this  hospital  the  small  picture  of  the  '  Adoration  of  the 
Magi,'  and  the  aplendid  large  altarpiece  of  the  *  Marriage  of  St. 
Catherine,'  both  of  which  are  still  there. 

The  '  Marriage  of  St  Catherine,'  in  which  the  figures  are  much 
larger  than  is  usually  the  case  in  Mending's  works,  waa  painted  in 
1479,  and  ia  one  of  the  moat  brilliant  pictures  of  the  15th  centory.  It 
is  in  three  compartments,  a  centre  and  two  revolving  wings.  In  the 
centre  is  the  marriage  of  St  Catherine,  attended  by  angels  and  varioua 
sainta;  and  in  the  background  are  painted  epiaodea  illustrating  the 
Uvea  and  martyrdoma  of  the  attendant  saints  and  of  St.  Catherine 
herself.  The  left  wing  is  the  beheading  of  John  the  Baptist;  the 
right  wing  is  the  vision  of  John  the  Evangelist  in  the  ialand  of  Patmoa : 
the  last  is  a  remarkably  oomprehensive  composition.  On  the  exterior 
of  the  left  wing  are  two  Hospital  Brothers,  the  Apostle  Jamea  and 
St,  Antony  of  Padua;  on  the  right  exterior  are  two  of  the  Hospital 
Sisters,  with  sainta  Agnea  and  Clara.  There  is  an  inscription  on  thia 
work,  but,  aa  it  has  iMen  renewed,  it  cannot  be  tidten  as  an  authority 
in  a  di£brence  respecting  the  signification  of  letters.  There  are  three 
other  pictoree  by  Memling  in  thia  hospital :  a '  Desoent  from  the  Cross,' 
on  wood,  with  two  wings ;  the  *  Madonna  and  Child,'  with  a  portrait 
of  Martin  van  Nieuwenhoven,  burgomaster  of  Broges  in  1497,  on  two 
panels  closing  one  upon  the  other,  painted  in  1487 ;  and  a  female, 
inaoribed '  Sibylla  Sambetha  qua  et  Peralca  an :  ante  Chriat  nat  2040.' 
There  are  other  woriu  by  thia  painter  in  the  Academy  of  Arte,  and  in 
other  bwildingi  of  Bruges. 
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There  are  aUo  pictures  attributed  to  Memling  at  the  Hague,  at 
Antwerp,  at  Louvain,  at  Berlin,  and  at  Munich.  Our  National 
Gallery  has  two  pictures  by  him :  *  The  Virgin  Enthroned,'  and  a 
'  Vixgin  and  Child.'  llie  nine  works  attributed  to  him  at  Munich  are 
worthy  of  all  the  praise  that  has  been  bestowed  upon  Memling :  they 
were  nearly  all  formerly  in  the  Boisserte  collection.  Of  these  nine 
the  following  are  remarkable  pictures : — '  Israelites  collecting  the 
Manna;'  'St.  Christopher  carrying  the  infant  Christ;'  'Abraham  and 
Melobisedek;'  the  'Seizure  of  Christ  in  the  Garden;'  a  'Sancta 
Veronica,'  or  Face  of  Christ;  and,  above  all,  the  'Joys  and  Sorrows 
of  the  Virgin/  and  the  '  Journey  d  the  three  Kings  from  the  East,' 
with  their  numerous  retinues,  six  feet  wide  by  two  feet  and  a  half 
high.  Few  pictures  can  have  cost  so  great  an  amount  of  labour  as 
this  last  mentioned.  Besides  an  extensive  and  elaborate  landscape 
covering  almost  the  whole  panel,  for  the  point  of  sight  is  very  high, 
it  contains  about  fifteen  hundred  small  figures  and  other  objects  of 
various  kinds,  all  executed  with  the  minutest  attention  to  detail,  with 
extreme  care,  and  with  a  clearness  and  brilliancy  of  colouring  which 
could  not  easily  be  surpaised,  and  has  certainly  seldom  been  equalled. 
Memling,  not  satisfied  with  the  mere  representation  of  the  epiphany 
or  the  adoration  of  the  kings,  has  represented  them  in  every  stage  of 
their  expedition  from  the  setting  out  to  the  accomplishment  of  their 
mission;  he  has  represented  all  the  countries  they  journeyed  through, 
and,  in  the  extreme  distance,  even  their  own  kingdoms  and  homes, 
viith  their  cities  and  their  palaces.  In  the  foreground  are  represented 
also,  besides  the  nativity  and  adoration  of  the  kings,  the  flight  into 
Egypt,  the  murder  of  the  Innocents,  and  the  other  principal  events  of 
the  life  of  Christ,  to  his  sscension,  and  to  the  descent  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  The  figures  range  in  size  from  about  six  inches  to  one,  and 
the  whole  is  well  modelled  and  arranged,  and  harmonious  in  light  and 
shade  and  colour. 

Rathgeber  enumerates  upwards  of  one  hundred  pictures  which  are 
'attributed  to  Memling,  but  few  of  them  can  be  authenticated.  Some 
of  them  have  been  lithographed  by  Strixner.  Memling  also  decorated 
missals^ond  other  books  of  church  service :  there  is  one  in  the  library 
of  St.  Mark  at  Venice.  There  are  other  similar  works  attributed  to 
him  in  different  parts  of  Europe. 

The  date  and  place  of  Memling's  death  are  as  uncertain  as  those  of 
his  birth,  but  it  occurred  prior  to  December,  1495. 

MEMMI,  SIMONE,  or  SIMONE  DI  MARTINO,  was  a  veiy  cele- 
brated  Italian  painter  of  the  14th  century.  Though  he  is  called 
Memmi  by  Vasari  and  Lanzi,  Martini  appears  to  be  tiie  more  correct 
name,  as  Martino  was  the  name  of  his  father,  and  ha  has  inscribed 
his  name  as  Simon  Martini  upon  some  of  his  works.  Memmo,  or 
Quglielmo  (William),  was  the  name  of  his  father-in-law,  and  he  is 
said  to  have  also  inscribed  himself  Memmi  upon  some  of  his  piotores. 
He  was  bom  at  Siena  about  1284,  or  1285 :  he  i»  supposed  by  some, 
upon  the  authority  of  Vasari,  to  have  been  the  pupil  of  Giotto,  which 
Rumohr  and  others  consider  scarcely  possible.  He  was  the  rival  of 
Giotto  :  Petrarch  speaks  of  the  two  together  in  one  of  his  letters  in 
the  following  terms :  "  I  have  known  two  excellent  painters,  Giotto, 
a  citizen  of  Florence,  whose  fame  among  the  modems  ia  immense, 
and  Simone  of  Siena."  Simone  now  owes  his  fame  chiefly  to  Petrarch : 
they  were  both  living  at  the  same  time  at  Avignon  during  the 
residence  of  the  popes  there,  and  Simone  painted  the  portrait  of  the 
celebrated  Madonna  Laura  for  the  poet,  who,  through  aidmiration  and 
gratitude,  wrote  two  sonnets  on  the  painter  (Son.  56  and  57),  by 
which  he  has  given  him  an  undying  name.  Few  of  Memmi'a  works 
now  remain,  and  these  are  dry  and  meagre  perfortnanoes.  The 
principal  are  the  frescoes  of  the  dhapter  of  the  chapel  D^li  Spagnuoli 
at  Florence,  painted  in  1332 :  they  consist  of  stories  from  Uie  lives 
of  Christ,  San  Domenioo,  Saint  Peter  Mar^,  and  part  of  the  history 
of  the  order  of  the  Dominicans  or  Predicants.  In  one  of  the  last 
works  are  the  reputed  heads  of  Petrarch  and  Laura,  but  this  stoiy, 
as  Lanzi  says,  is  a  mere  fable,  for  Memmi  did  not  paint  Laura  until 
four  years  after  the  completion  of  these  works,  in  1336,  after  he  was 
invited  to  Avignon.  [Qaddi,  Taddec]  There  are  also  some  stories 
by  Memmi,  from  the  life  of  San  Ranieri,  in  the  Campo  Santo  at 
Pisa ;  they  are  engraved  in  Lasinio's  '  Pittnre  del  Campo  Santa' 

Simone  painted  also  in  miniature.  There  is  a  manuscript  of  Virgil, 
with  the  commentary  of  Servius,  now  in  tihe  Ambrosian  Library  at 
Milan,  but  formerly  in  the  possession  of  Petrarch,  which  is  preceded 
by  a  miniature  (supposed  to  have  been  made  at  the  instance  of 
Petrarch)  of  Virgil  seated  with  his  pen  in  his  hand,  invoking  the  poetio 
muse;  before  him  is  .^hieas  in  armour,  with  his  sword,  representing 
the  uEneid ;  there  are  likewise  a  shepherd  and  a  tiller  of  the  soil, 
representing  the  Bucolics  and  Georgics;  and  Servius  is  also  there, 
drawing  a  flne  veil  to  himself,  as  symbolical  of  the  elucidation  of  his 
commentary.    Memmi  died  at  Avignon  in  1344. 

Kotwithstuiding  Vasari's  encomium  upon  the  style  of  Memmi, 
which  he  said  was  worthy  of  one  of  the  modems,  his  remaining 
works  are  not  at  all  beyond  his  age,  and  he  was  surpassed  by  the 
two  Gaddi :  his  design  is  meagre  and  ugly.  Of  his  portrait  of  Laura 
nothing  whatever  is  known.  The  reputed  head  of  Laura  above 
mentioned  is  engraved  in  D'Aginoourt's  '  Histoire  de  1' Art  par  les 
Monuments,'  Feint.  pL  czxii.  2,  and  in  Cicognara's  '  Storia  della 
Sculturs,'  i.  pL  48.  Cicognara  has  disputed  the  authenticity  of  this 
and  some  other  reputed  portraits  of  Petrarch  and  Lann^  at  oooiidei> 


able  length  in  the  third  volume  of  his  History.  The  only  anthentie 
portrait  of  Laura  extant,  of  that  age,  appears  to  be  a  miniature  in  s 
manuscript  in  the  Bibliotheca  Laurentiana  at  Florenoe,  which  however 
may  have  been  copied  from  the  original  work  by  Memmi :  there  is  is 
outline  of  this  also  in  Cicognara's  work,  L  pL  42. 

LiFFO  Msiufi,  the  brother-in-law  of  Simone,  assisted  Simone  ia 
some  of  his  works,  and  oompleted  others  which  were  left  nnfinisbei 
at  his  death.  He  was  not  equal  to  Simone,  though  a  better  oolouri«t 
than  he :  there  are  a  few  of  his  works  still  extant.  He  vras  living 
in  1361. 

MEMNON,  a  personage  frequently  mentioned  by  Greek  writen. 
He  is  first  spoken  of  in  the  '  Odyssey,'  as  the  son  of  Eos,  or  tht 
morning,  as  a  hero  remarkable  for  his  beauty,  and  as  the  vaaquisbcr 
of  Antilochus  (iv.  188;  xi  521.)  Hedod  calls  him  the  king  of  the 
Ethiopians,  and  represents  him  as  the  aon  of  Tithonua.  ('  Tfa^'  9Sd.) 
He  is  supposed  to  have  fought  against  the  Greeks  in  the  Trojan  wtr, 
and  to  have  been  killed  by  Achilks.  In  the  Vvxovrturla,  a  loet  drama 
of  .fischylus,  the  dead  body  of  Memnon  is  carried  away  by  his 
mother  Eos.  ('Fragm.,'  No.  ^61,  Dindorf.)  He  is  represented  br 
most  Greek  writers  as  king  of  the  Ethiopians,  but  he  ia  also  said  to 
have  been  connected  with  Peraia.  According  to  Diodoma  (ii  2Si, 
Tithonns,  the  father  of  Memnon,  governed  Persia  at  the  time  of  iU 
Trojan  war,  as  the  vioeroy  of  Teutamus,  the  Assyrian  king ;  and 
Memnon  erected,  at  Susa,  the  palace  which  was  afterwards  known  bj 
the  name  of  Memnonium.  Diodorus  also  adds  that  the  Ethiopiaza 
claimed  Menmon  as  a  native  of  their  oonntry.  Pausanias  oomfaHtei 
the  two  accounts :  he  represents  Memnon  aa  a  king  of  the  Ethio- 
pians, but  also  says  that  he  came  to  Troy  from  Susa,  and  not  firom 
Ethiopia,  subduing  all  the  nations  in  his  way.  (Pans.,  z.  31,  §  6 ; 
L  42,  §  2.)  .£schylus  also,  according  to  Strabo^  spoke  of  the  Cissisa, 
that  is,  Susian,  parentage  of  Memnon  (xv.,  pu  720) :  and  Herodotus 
mentions  the  palace  at  Suaa,  called  Menmonia,  and  also  eays  that  the 
city  itself  was  sometimes  described  under  the  same  namew  (HenMU 
V.  58,54;  vii  151.) 

The  great  majority  of  Greek  writers  agree  in  tradog  the  origin  of 
Menmon  to  Egypt  or  Ethiopia  in  Africa;  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  the  name  of  Menmon  was  not  known  in  Susa  till  after  the 
Persian  conquest  of  Eg^pt,  and  that  the  buildings  there  called 
Menmonian  by  the  Greeks  were,  in  name  at  leaat,  the  repreaentativs 
of  those  in  Eg^t  (British  Museum, '  Egyptian  Antiquities^*  L,  p.  267.) 
The  partial  deciphering  of  the  Egyptian  proper  names  affords  us 
sufficient  reason  for  believing,  with  Pausanias  (L  42,  §  2),  that  the 
Memnon  of  the  Gtoeeks  may  be  identified  with  the  ^yptian  Phame> 
noph,  Phamenotii,  Amenophis,  or  Amenothph;  of  which  name  the 
Greek  is  probably  only  a  corruption.  Phamenoph  is  said  to  meaa 
'the  guardian  of  the  city  of  Ammon,'  or  'devoted  to  Amwiftfi' 
'  belonging  to  Ammon.' 

Memnon  then  must  be  regarded  aa  one  of  the  early  heroes  or 
kings  of  Egypt^  whose  fame  reached  Qreeoe  in  very  early  timesL  In 
the  16th  dynssty  of  Manethon  the  name  of  Amenophis  oooun,  with 
this  remark : — "  This  is  he  who  is  supposed  to  be  the  Memnon  and 
the  vocal  stone."  He  is  Amenophis  IL,  and  the  son  of  Thutmosia, 
who  is  said  to  have  driven  the  shepherds  out  of  ^ypt. 

There  are  many  colossal  stataes  in  Egjrpt,  which  have  been  ealled 
Memnonian,  of  whieh  the  most  celebrated  is  the  vocal  statue  described 
by  Strabo  and  Pausanias.  At  sunrise  a  sound  was  said  to  proceed 
from  this  statue,  which  Pausanias  compares  to  the  snapping  of  a 
harp  or  lute  string  (L  42,  §  8).  Strabo  states  that  he  heard  the  sound 
himself,  ^n  company  with  ^lius  Gallus  (p.  816);  and  Taoitna  relates 
that  Germanieus  also  heard  the  sound.  ('  Ann.,'  ii  61.)  Thia  statne 
u  identified,  by  the  deacriptions  of  Strabo  and  Pauaaniaa,  with  the 
northernmost  of  the  two  colossal  statues  in  the  Thebsn  plain,  on  the 
weat  bank  of  the  Nile.  Its  height,  according  to  modern  traveUera^ 
ii  about  50  feet;  and  its  legs  contain  numerous  inscriptions  in  Latia 
and  Greek,  commemorating  the  names  of  those  who  had  heaixl  ths 
sound.  Most  of  these  inscriptions  belong  to  the  period  of  the  earij 
Boman  emperors.  There  is  some  difficulty  however,  notwithstanding 
these  inscriptions,  in  identifying  this  statue  with  the  one  described 
by  Strabo  and  Pausanias.  These  writers  say  that  the  upper  part  had 
in  their  time  fallen  down ;  but  at  present  the  upper  part  exists  in 
its  proper  position,  though  not  in  a  single  piece.  Heeren  oonjectures 
that  the  broken  statue  might  have  been  repaired  after  the  time  of 
Strabo.  With  respect  to  the  sounds  supposed  to  come  from  this 
statue,  it  is  conjectured  that  they  were  caused  by  some  triokety  of 
the  priests.  "Alexander  Humboldt  speaks  of  certain  sounds  that 
are  heard  to  proceed  from  the  rocks  on  the  banks  of  the  Oronoko  at 
sunrise,  which  he  attributed  to  confined  air  making  its  escape  from 
crevices  or  caverns,  where  the  difference  of  the  internal  and  external 
temperature  is  considerable.  The  French  'savans'  attest  to  having 
heard  such  sounds  at  Camalc,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Kile ;  and 
henoe  it  is  conjectured  that  the  priests,  who  had  obswved  thia  phe- 
nomenon, took  advantage  of  their  knowledge,  and  contrived,  by  what 
meana  we  know  not,  to  make  people  believe  that  a  aimilar  sound 
proceeded  from  the  colossal  statues."  (British  Museum,  '  Egypt. 
Antiq.,'  voL  i,  p.  266.) 

The  head  of  the  colossal  Memnon  in  the  British  Mumun  haa  no 
daim  to  be  considered  as  the  vooal  Memnon  described  by  Stnbo^ 
Tacitus,  and  Pausanias.    The  height  of  the  figure  to  whioh  the  head 
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belongs  was  about  24  feet,  when  entire.  There  is  also  an  entire 
ooloB^  Memnon  in  the  British  Museum,  9  feet  6^  inches  high,  which 
is  a  copy  of  the  great  Memnon  at  Thebes. 

MEMNON  of  Rhodes  was  the  brother  of  the  wife  of  Artabazus, 
the  satrap  of  Lower  Phiygia,  and  was  advanced,  together  with  his 
brother  Mentor,  to  offices  of  great  trust  and  power  by  Darius  Ochus, 
king  of  Persia.  We  are  ignorant  of  the  time  of  Memnon's  birth,  but 
he  is  mentioned  by  Demosthenes  as  a  young  man  in  B.a  352. 
(*Ariatocrat/p.672.) 

Memnon  possessed  great  military  talents,  and  was  intrusted  by 
Darius,  the  last  king  of  Persia,  on  the  invasion  of  Asia  by  Alexander 
of  Macedon,  with  an  extensive  command  in  Western  Asia ;  but  his 
plans  were  tiiwarted  and  opposed  by  the  satraps,  and  it  was  contrary 
to  his  advice  that  the  Persians  offered  battle  to  the  Macedonians  at 
the  Granicua.  After  the  defeat  of  the  Persians  at  the  Granicus, 
Memnon  was  appointed  to  the  chief  command  in  Western  Asia,  as  the 
itnly  general  who  was  able  to  oppose  the  Macedonians.  He  first 
retired  to  Miletus,  and  afterwards  withdrew  to  Halicamassus  in 
Caria,  which  he  defended  against  Alexander,  and  only  abandoned  at 
ast  when  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  hold  out 

After  the  fall  of  Halicamassus,  Memnon  entered  into  negociations 
»vith  the  Lacedaemonians,  with  the  view  of  attacking  Macedonia.  He 
gvas  now  completely  master  of  the  sea,  and  proceeded  to  subdue  the 
nlauds  in  the  ^gean.  He  took  Chios,  and  obtained  possession  of 
;be  whole  of  Lesbop,  with  the  exception  of  Mitylene,  before  which 
A&co  he  died,  B.C.  33S*  The  loss  of  Memnon  was  fatal  to  the  Persian 
:au8e :  if  he  had  lived  he  would  probably  have  invaded  Macedonia, 
lud  thus  have  compelled  Alexander  to  give  up  hia  prospects  of 
Vsiatic  conquest,  in  order  to  defend  his  own  dominions. 

(Arrian;  Diodorus  Siculus ;  Quintus  Curtius.) 

MEMNON,  a  Greek  historian  of  Heraclea  in  fiithynia,  lived  in  the 
irst  or  second  century  of  the  Christian  era.  He  wrote  »  history  of 
.he  tyrants  of  his  native  town,  of  which  considerable  extracts  have 
)een  preserved  by  Photius ;  these  extracts  have  also  been  published 
eparately.  The  best  edition  is  by  Orellius,  Leip.,  1816.  They  have 
lao  been  translated  into  French  by  the  Abbd  Qddoyn,  in  the  *  M^m. 
le  I'Acad.  des  Inscriptions,'  vol.  xiv.,  p.  279-333.  Photius  waa  not 
cquainted  with  the  first  eight  books  of  Memnon's  HiBtoiy,  nor  vrith 
hose  which  follow  the  sixteenth  book.  (Phot,  a  224.)  The 
Excerpts '  of  Photius  embrace  a  period  from  the  assassination  of 
/learchus  to  the  death  of  Brithagoraa,  which  was  at  least  later  than 
I.C.  46. 

MENA,  JUAN,  the  best  Castilian  poet  of  the  15th  century,  was 
torn  about  1412  at  Cordova,  the  '  alma  ingeniorum  parens,'  as  Nicolas 
Lutonio  calls  it,  on  account  of  its  numerous  authors,  especially  Latin, 
Arabic,  Hebrew,  and  Castilian  poets.  Although  Mena  did  not  show 
n  ardent  love  of  letters  till  be  attained  his  twenty-third  year,  yet  he 

0  quickly  and  fully  stored  his  mind,  both  in  his  native  city  and  at 
ialamanca  and  Rome,  that  he  was  much  courted  by  the  elegant  poet 
be  Marquis  of  Santillana,  Don  Enrique  de  Villena,  the  constable 
ilvara  de  Luna,  and  the  rhymesters  who  attended  Juan  IL  This 
ing  appointed  Mena  his  Latin  secretary,  and  also  his  historiographer, 
most  honourable  office,  which  was  instituted  by  Alphonso  X.,  *  el 

abio,'  that  is, '  the  Learned.'    A  fatal  pleurisy  stopped  Mena's  career 

1  1456  at  Torrelazuna,  where  his  friend  the  Marquis  of  Santillana 
rectcd  a  sumptuous  monument  to  his  memory. 

Mena's  chief  performance,  'El  Laberinto,'  or  'Las  Trescientas 
coplas)/  is  a  didactic  moral  poem  of  the  allegorical  kind,  but  the 
seue  is  different  from  that  of  Dante,  and  it  is  unlike  the  work  of 
le  Italian  poet  also  both  in  metrical  form  and  style.  It  was  pub- 
shed  for  the  first  time  in  1496.  Quintana,  a  high  authority  ('PoesL 
elec.  Introdua*),  dwells  on  it  with  little  of  his  wonted  severity, 
outhey,  on  the  contrary,  appears  to  forget  the  age  in  which  the 
oem  was  written.  The  scenery,  says  he,  and  machinery,  are  despica- 
le.  He  has  however  overlooked  its  most  glowing  passages,  such  as 
le  patriotic  end  of  the  naval  hero  Conde  de  Niebla :  he  obeervee, 
There  is  no  glimpse  of  imagination,  and  scarcely  a  trace  of  feeling" 
1  it.  Even  the  erudition  of  the  commentator  Feman  Nufiez,  which 
lust  have  been  prodigious  in  his  time,  is  mere  schoolboys*  learning, 
^cording  to  this  critia  If  Mena,  coming  200  years  after  Berceo,  is 
>  be  denied  the  title  of  the  Spanish  Eunius,  it  is  much  to  be  regretted 
lat  his  more  fortunate  and  immediate  successors  did  not  estimate 
is  merit,  and  themselves  imitate  him  in  making  new  words  and 
^etioal  forms  or  inflections,  which  are  so  congenial  to  inspiration  and 
rii^inality  of  thought,  and  so  productive  of  deep  impressions. 

Mena  aJso  wrote  some  fugitive  pieces;  'La  Coronacion,'  in  honour 
'  bis  patron  and  friend  Santillana,  and  part  of  another  moral 
legory, '  Tratado  de  Vicios  y  Yirtudes.'  This  latter  was  unsuooees- 
ily  continued  by  Gomez  Maurique,  Pero  Guilen  (styled  'el  gran 
obador,'  probably  of  Segovia),  and  Jeronimo  de  Olivaree^  knight  of 
Icdutara.  He  also  wrote  '  La  Cronica  de  Juan  IL,'  from  1420  to 
t'65.  Some  inedited  memoirs  on  noble  families  of  Castile  ('  Xilbro  de 
inagcs '),  and  a  portion  of  the  Iliad  in  Spanish,  still  in  manuscript, 
e  properly  attributed  to  him.  This  is  not  the  case  however  either 
Lth  the  first  act  or  the  whole  of  '  La  Celestina,  o  Trsgi-Comedia  de 
ilisto  y  Melibea,'  which  was  begun  by  Rodriigo  Cota,  and  continued 

a  different  style  by  Feman  de  Rojas ;  nor  with  the  anonymous 
;opl:is  de  Mingo  Rebulgo '  (a  satirical  eclogue  against  Enrique  IV., 
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not  Juan  II.,  as  Bouterwek  has  hastily  fancied) ;  nor  the  commentary, 
which,  as  well  as  the  text,  belongs  to  Fernando  del  Pulgar,  according 
to  Mariana  (year  1472  of  his  history)  and  the  learned  Sarmiento 
(*  Obras  Postumas').  The  primary  sources  for  Mena's  biography  are, 
Bachiller  Feman  Gomez  de  Cibda  Keal  ('  Centon  EpistoUrio '),  Valero 
Francisco  Komero  ('Epicedio  k  Heman  Nufiez'),  and  Sanctius 
Brocensius,  the  editor  of  the  corrected  edition  of  all  his  works,  which 
Lucas  Junta  published  at  Salamanca  in  smidi  12mo  in  15S2,  and 
which  was  the  foundation  of  a  25th,  published  in  1804  at  Madrid,  in 
small  Spanish  8vo,  by  RepuUes.  This  has  not  however  the  kIoso,  or 
comment,  of  Feman  Nufiez  above  mentioned,  who  is  not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  chronista  Fernan  Perez  de  Guzman. 

MENAGE,  GILLES,  was  bom  at  Angers  (where  his  father,  a  man 
of  considerable  learning  and  eloquence,  held  the  office  of  '  Avocat  du 
Roi'),  on  the  23rd  of  August  1613,  as  he  has  himself  informed  us  in 
his  '  Anti-Baillet,'  chap.  71,  where  he  inveighs  with  no  small  bittemess 
against  the  malignity  of  BaiUet,  who,  in  his  '  Jugemens  des  Savans,' 
had  made  him  more  than  three  years  older  than  he  was,  forgetting, 
observes  Manage,  that  the  older  I  am,  the  more  respect  he  owes  me, 
and  that  CalHstratus,  the  jurisconsult,  on  the  fifth  law  of  the  Digest, 
'De  Jure  Humanitatis,'  has  said,  "  In  our  state,  old  age  hath  been  at 
all  times  venerable ;  for  our  ancestors  were  wont  to  give  to  old  men 
almost  the  same  honour  as  to  magistrates.**  Manage  began  life  by 
practising  as  an  advocate  at  Paris;  but  finding  this  profession  not  to 
suit  his  taste  or  his  temper,  he  got  himself  made  an  abbd,  which 
enabled  him  to  hold  some  livings  in  the  church  without  euro  of  souls. 
He  then  resided  for  a  time  in  Uie  family  of  Cardinal  de  Retz ;  but  he 
finally  established  himself  in  a  house  of  hia  own  in  the  cloister  of 
N6tre  Dame^  which  soon  became  celebrated  for  the  assemblies  of  men 
of  letters,  whom  he  continued  to  gather  around  him  on  the  Wednesday 
evening  of  every  week  to  the  end  of  his  long  life^ — his  '  Mercuriales/ 
as  he  (idled  them,  from  the  Latin  name  for  that  day.  A  very  consi- 
derable range  of  learning,  an  admirable  memory,  and  some  wit  enabled 
Manage,  notwithstanding  a  pedantry  which  was  often  ridiculous,  to 
maintain  his  position  with  sufficient  ^clat  as  the  central  figure  of  these 
reunions;  and  he  also  made  some  small  profession  of  gallantry,  both 
Madame  La  Fayette  and  Madame  Sevign^  having  the  honour  of  ranking 
him  among  their  avowed  admirers.  These  social  enjoyments  however 
did  not  prevent  him  from  writing  a  great  many  books,  which  brought 
him  a  wide  reputation,  and  were  highly  applauded  in  his  own  day  by 
the  general  voioe  of  the  literary  world,  although  the  satiric  and  con- 
temptuous style  in  which  he  was  apt  to  indulge  had  not  failed  to  make 
him  a  good  many  enemies;  and  one  unfortunate  performance  in  parti- 
cular, hii  '  Requ6te  des  Dictionnaires,'  published  in  ridicule  of  the 
Diotionaiy  of  the  Academy,  for  ever  shut  against  him  the  doors  of 
that  institution,  or  at  least  excluded  him  from  a  seat  till  he  thought 
himself  too  old  and  infirm  to  accept  one  when  he  might  have  had  it^ 
(See  the  account  he  himself  baa  given  of  this  aff.iir  in  his  'Anti- 
Baillet,*  chap.  82.)  Of  his  numerous  works,  the  following  are  the  most 
important: — 'Origines  de  la  Langue  Fran9aiBe,'  4to,  Paris,  It>50, 
afterwards  enlarged  and  republished  under  the  title  of  *  Dictionnair« 
Etymologique  de  la  Langue  Fran9aise,'  folio,  1694,  and  2  vol^.  fulio, 
1750 ;  '  Poemata  Latina,  Gallica,  Unoca,  et  Italica,'  8vo,  Par.,  1658, 
and  I2mo,  Amstel.,  1687;  'Observations  sur  la  Langue  Frau9aist},' 
12mo,  Par.,  1672 ;  '  Origini  della  Lingua  Italiana,'  folio,  Gene  v.,  16d5 ; 
'Anti-Baillet,'  8vo,  Par.,  1685,  and,  along  with  Baillet's  'Jugemens,' 
4to,  Amsty  1725 ;  a  valuable  edition  of  Diogenes  Laertius,  wiih  anno- 
tations ;  and  some  other  editions  of  classical  and  other  works.  After 
hia  death,  on  July  the  23nl,  1692,  his  frienda  published,  under  the 
title  of  '  M^nagisna,'  a  collection  of  his  bon-mots  and  other  remarks 
made  in  conversation,  upon  the  value  of  which  Bayle,  in  his  Dic- 
tionary, has  pronounced  a  high  eulogium,  and  which  is  still  generally 
considered  to  be  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best,  of  this  class  of  works. 
It  was  originally  published  in  two  volumes,  the  first  of  which  appeared 
in  1693,  the  second  in  1694;  but  the  best  edition  is  the  third,  pub- 
lished in  1715,  and  enlarged  by  the  additions  of  the  learned  editor, 
M.  de  la  Monnoye,  to  four  volumes. 

MENA  HEM,  King  of  Israel,  the  son  of  Gadi,  was  one  of  those 
military  leaders,  who  after  the  murder  of  Zechariah,  assumed  the 
crown.  Shallum,  who  had  conspired  against  and  slain  Zechariah,  had 
declared  himself  king  in  B.O.  771 ;  but  Meuahem  advanced  against 
him  with  an  army,  deifeated,  and  slew  him,  after  a  reign  of  thirty  days. 
Shallum  seems  to  have  been  supported  by  the  people^  and  they  did 
not  submit  to  Menahem  until  after  a  strenuous  recdstance.  Meuahem 
"  smote  Tiphsah  and  all  that  were  therein,  and  the  cossts  thereof  from 
Tirzah,  beoauae  they  opened  not  to  him,*'  securing  his  sovereignty  only 
by  the  most  savage  barbarity.  He  was  hardly  seated  on  his  throne 
when  the  Assyrians,  under  Pul,  their  king,  made  their  first  irruption 
into  Judaea.  Menshem  was  unable  to  resist  them,  but  he  bought 
their  departure  by  the  payment  of  a  thousand  talents  of  silver 
(upwards  of  350,000^),  which  he  raised  by  a  levy  of  fifty  shekels  of 
silver  from  "all  the  mighty  men  of  wealth."  He  remained  undisturbed 
in  his  kingdom  for  the  remainder  of  his  days,  maintaining  the  idolatry 
of  the  golden  calves,  and  died  in  B.c.  760,  when  he  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Pekahiah. 

MENANDEK  (MeVoi/Spof ),  a  Greek  conuc  poet,  one  of  that  dass  who 
aro  called  the  writers  of  the  new  comedy,  was  bom  B.O.  841,  and  died, 
as  some  supposcj  by  drowning,  B.o.  289  or  290.    According  to  Suidsa 
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he  was  the  sou  of  Diopeitbes  and  Uegiatrat^,  whs  croaa-eyed,  aod  yet 
clear-headed  enough.  The  same  authority  says  that  he  was  iuordinately 
addicted  to  womeu.  He  wrote  more  thaQ  one  hundred  comedies,  of 
which  only  fragments  remain,  but  in  spite  of  this  fertility,  and 
although  the  most  admired  writer  of  his  time,  he  was  only  eight  times 
▼ictor.  His  master  was  Theophrastus,  aooording  to  the  testimony  of 
Pamphila. 

All  antiquity  agrees  in  praise  of  Menander.  We  learn  from  OWd 
('Trist,'  ii.  370)  that  his  plots  all  turned  on  love,  and  that  in  bis  time 
the  plays  of  Menander  were  common  children's  books.  Julius  Csesar 
called  Terence  a  "dimidiatus  Menander,"  having  reference  to  his 
professed  imitation  of  the  Athenian  dramatist.  Plutarch  preferred 
him  to  Aribtophanes,  and  Dion  Chrysostomus  to  all  the  writers  of  the 
old  comedy.  Quintilian  ('  Inst.  OraL/  x.  1.  69),  gives  him  unqualified 
praise  as  a  delineator  of  manners.  From  these  notices,  from  the  plays 
of  Terence,  and  from  an  awkward  compliment  passed  upon  him  by 
Aristophanes  the  grammarian,  wd  may  infer  Menander  to  have  been 
an  aduiiratle  painter  of  real  life.  His  efifemiuHte  and  immoral  habits, 
and  that  careleseneas  in  his  verses,  which  subjected  him  to  the  charge 
of  plagiarism,  or  at  least  of  Cupying,  all  point  to  the  man  of  fashion 
rather  than  the  imaginative  poet.  And  indeed  the  writer  of  what  is 
termed  the  new  comedy  (that,  namely,  which  satirised  characters,  not 
persons)  had  more  occasion  for  knowledge  of  the  world  than  for  higher 
qualities.  It  has  been  obbcrved  that  there  is  very  little  of  the  humor- 
ous in  the  fragments  of  Menander  which  remain ;  but  we  cannot  judge 
of  a  play  by  fragments.  Sheridan's  plays,  if  reduced  to  the  same  state, 
would  be  open  to  a  similar  charge,  although  he  was  the  most  witty 
writer  of  his  age.  The  essential  aim  of  the  comedy  of  manners  is  to 
excite  interest  and  smiles,  not  laughter.  The  plays  of  Menander  were 
probably  very  simple  in  the  dramatic  action.  Terence  did  not  keep 
to  this  simplicity,  but,  as  he  tells  us  himself,  he  added  to  the  main 
plot  some  subordinate  one  taken  from  a  difiefent  piece  of  Menander ; 
thuSy  as  he  says,  making  one  piece  out  of  two. 

Between  the  time  of  Aristophanes  and  that  of  Menander  a  grsat 
change  must  have  taken  place  in  the  Athenian  character,  which  was 
probably  mainly  brought  about  by  the  change  in  the  politioid  condition 
of  the  Athenian  state.  The  spirit  of  the  people  had  declined  from  the 
noble  patriotism  which  characterised  the  pUiys  of  Aristophanea  at  a 
time  when  Athens  was  struggling  for  supremacy  in  Qreece ;  and  in  the 
time  of  Menander,  Macedonian  influence  had  nearly  extinguished  tbe 
Fpirit  that  once  animated  the  conquerors  of  Marathon  and  Platssa. 
Manners  probably  bad  not  changed  for  the  better  in  Athens,  though 
the  obscenity  ^ud  ribaldry  of  Aristopbanes  would  no  longer  have  been 
tolerated.  The  transition  from  coarseness  of  expression  to  a  decent 
propriety  of  lauguage  marks  the  history  of  literature  in  evexy  country. 
Thus  the  personal  satire  and  the  coarseness  which  characterised  the 
old  comedy  were  no  longer  adapted  to  the  age  and  circumstances  in 
which  Menander  lived,  and  there  remained  nothing  for  him  to  attempt 
as  a  dramatist^  but  the  new  species  of  comedy  in  which,  by  the  unani- 
mous judgment  of  aU  antiquity,  he  attained  the  highest  excellence. 

The  fragments  of  Menander  are  principally  preserved  in  AthensBUS, 
StobaeuB,  and  the  Greek  lexicographers  and  grammarians.  A  good 
critical  edition  of  the  fragments  of  Menander  and  Philemon^  by 
Meineke,  was  published  at  Berlin,  1823,  8vo.  It  seems  possible  that 
some  of  the  plays  of  Menander  may  yet  exist;  at  least  there  is 
evidence  to  the  fact  of  some  of  the  plays  having  been  in  existence  in 
the  17th  century.  ('Journal  of  Education,'  i  188.)  Many  of  the 
fragments  of  Menander  have  been  well  translated  by  Cumberland  in 
the  'Observer.' 

MENANDER,  ARRIUS,  a  Homan  jurist,  of  the  time  of  Severus 
and  Caracalla.  The  only  work  of  his  mentioned  in  the  Florentine 
Index  is  four  books  on  Militaria.  There  are  six  excerpts  from  Menander 
in  the  Digest* 

MENANDER,  PROTECTOR,  a  Greek  vmter,  who  lived  at  Constan- 
tinople during  the  latter  half  of  the  6th  century.  He  was  one  of  the 
emperor  s  bodyguards,  whence  he  derived  the  surname  of  Protector. 
C  Cod.  Theodus.,'  vL  24.)  He  wrote  a  history  ot  the  Eastern  empire 
from  A.D.  559  to  A.D.  5S2,  in  eight  books,  of  which  considerable 
extracts  have  been  preserved  in  the  '  Edogro  Legationum,'  attributed 
to  Constautine  Porphyrogennetus.  The  best  edition  of  Menander  is 
by  Bekker  and  Niebuhr,  i3onn,  1830,  together  with  the  fragments  of 
Dexippus,  Eunapius,  Patricius,  &c. 

MENASiSEH  BEN  ISRAEL,  a  celebrated  Jewish  Rabbi,  was  bom 
in  Spain  about  a.d.  1601.  He  was  educated  in  Holland,  whither  his 
father,  Joseph  Ben  Israel,  had  fled  to  escape  the  persecution  of  the 
Inquisition.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  succeeded  his  tutor.  Rabbi 
Isaac  Uaiel,  as  preacher  and  expounder  of  the  Talmud  in  the  syna- 
gogue at  AmAterdam;  and  he  soon  after  commenced  his  work 
entitled  '  Conciliador,'  on  which  his  reputation  as  one  of  the  most 
learned  and  accurate  of  Jewish  theologians  chiefly  rests.  At  the  age 
of  thirty-five  he  lost  bis  fortune  through  the  confiscation  of  his  fathers 
property  by  the  Spanish  Inquisition;  and  in  consequence  of  this  loss 
he  betowk  himself  to  commerce,  a  necessity  of  which  he  grievoukly 
complains  ou  account  of  the  interruptions  which  it  caused  to  his 
studies.  He  came  over  to  England  during  the  Protectorate,  and  was 
graciously  received  b^  Cromwell,  from  whom  he  obtained  some  favours 
for  his  nation.  He  died  at  Amsterdam  about  1659. 
Menaaseh  lived  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  several  of  the  most 
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learned  men  of  his  age,  by  whom  he  was  highly  esteemed  for  In 
erudition  and  moral  worth.  Grotius  testified  his  respect  for  tin 
Rabbi's  learning  by  consulting  him  on  the  most  difficult  points  of 
theology,  and  by  recommending  his  works,  especially  the  '  Conciliador.' 
to  the  attention  of  biblical  students.  Menasseh  was  strongly  attach. . 
to  Judaism,  and  some  of  his  works  are  disfigured  by  th«  introdnctix 
of  invectives  against  Jesus  Christ. 

The  following  are  his  chief  works : — ^1, '  Coneiliador  nel  Pests' 
teucho,'  published  in  Spanish  at  Amsterdam  in  1632.  A  Latin  trass* 
lation  of  thii  work,  by  Dionysius  Yos^b,  was  published  at  Frankfurt  z 
1633,  with  the  title, 'Conciliator,  sive  de  Convenientia  Lfocorom^ 
ScriptursB  quss  pugnare  inter  se  Tidentur.'  2,  *  De  ResarrectioBc 
Mortuorum,'  Amst,  1636.  8,  'De  Creatione  Problemata  xxx.,'  Aio.^ 
1636.  4,  'DeTermino  Yitio  UbriiiL/  Amst,  1689.  5,  'Spes  IsneU' 
and  in  Spanish, '  Esporanza  de  Israel,'  Lond.,  1650.  6,  '  A.  Defence  '^f 
the  Jews  in  England,'  Lond.,  1656.  7,  An  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Biu.^ 
in  2  vols.  4to,  Amst,  1635. 

MENDELSSOHN,  MOSES,  was  bom  at  Dessau,  in  1729,  whanlia 
father  Mendel  was  a  sdioolmaster.  Being  a  Jew,  he  instructed  i^ 
son  in  tbe  Hebrew  language  and  the  elements  of  Jewish  learalD^ 
though  he  caused  him  to  be  instructed  in  the  Talmud  bj  others  Tii* 
celebrated  work  of  Maimonides, '  Moreh  Nevochim/  (the  ^uide  to  t::« 
wanderera)  be  studied  with  such  seal  that  an  impaired  constitutiffit 
and  a  distorted  spine  were  lasting  marks  of  his  appUcation.  Thj 
work  however  seems  to  have  strengthened  lus  mental  povren.  h 
1742  he  went  to  Berlin,  where  he  subsisted  on  the  small  bounties  u: 
the  members  of  his  own  persuasion ;  but  lus  mind  was  gireatly  im- 
proved by  his  interoourse  with  men  of  superior  intellect,  istu. 
Moses,  a  Jewish  maUiematician,  urged  him  to  read  Euclid's  '  dementi, 
a  physician  named  Kitsch  instructed  him  in  Latin ;  and  by  the  aid  ot 
Dr.  Aaron  Salomon  Gumpertz,  he  became  acquainted  with  moder. 
literature.  He  lived  for  some  time  in  a  yety  humble  oondition,  uli^ 
a  rich  silk-manufacturer,  named  Bernard,  took  him  into  his  hoose  u 
instructor  to  his  cbildren.  He  subsequently  became  a  auperintecdea: 
in  the  factory,  and  was  ultimately  taken  into  partnershipw  His  isL- 
macy  with  Leasing  began  in  1764,  and  is  said  to  have  been  of  t^s 
greatest  advantage  to  him.  Philosophy  now  became  his  favoonk 
study,  and  his  fint  work  was  his  '  Briefs  tiber  die  Empfinduogtc' 
(letters  on  the  sensations).  He  published  other  philosophical  wur^i 
from  time  to  time,  and  gained  a  high  reputation  for  aouteneas  niixis 
than  for  originality  of  thought :  his  excellent  moral  oharact«r  alio 
greatly  contributed  to  the  respect  in  which  his  religious  authority  vm 
held.  His  'Jerusalem,  oder  tiber  Religiose  Blacht  und  JudethoQ' 
(Jerusalem,  or  an  essay  on  the  interference  of  the  state  in  matters  of 
religion  and  Judaism)  appeared  in  1783.  He  had  begun  a  phi:o»> 
phical  work  entitled  'Morgenstunden'  (morning  houn),  of  which  tiw 
the  fint  volume  was  published,  when  he  reoeived  Jaoobi's  *  Eaaaj  oa 
the  Doctrine  of  Spinoza.'  He  thought  that  this  essaj  charged  Li 
friend  Lessing  (the  deceased)  with  Spinozism ;  a  charge  then  moci 
more  heavy  than  at  present,  when  many  German  philosophera  sn 
avowed  admiren  of  SpinoziL  The  zeal  with  which  he  defended  lu« 
friend  by  a  written  answer  excited  him  to  such  a  degree,  that  a  coJ, 
which  he  subsequently  took,  was  sufficient  to  terminate  his  exi&t^L.*-. 
January  4,  1786. 

As  an  instsnoe  of  the  suooeasful  pursuit  of  knowledge  under  aH,- 
oulties, Mendelssohn  ia  immortalised,*  snd  to  do  him  full  justice,  tiw 
circumstances  of  his  life  must  be  remembered  by  the  reader  of  bis 
works,  one  of  which  has  been  translated  into  almost  every  Coropesn 
language ;  this  is  his  '  Phssdon,'  a  dislogue  on  the  immort^t  j  of  ths 
BOTii,  held  between  Socrates  and  his  disciples.  The  characters  an 
taken  from  Plato's  dialogue  of  the  same  name,  and  the  descripure 
parts  are  mere  translations  of  the  originaL  The  Jewish  philocopbc 
however  has  made  Socrates  produce  new  arguments  in  place  of  ihoss 
attributed  to  him  by  his  disciple  Plato;  thioJdng  these  new  atgumes'.^ 
better  adapted  to  the  conviction  of  modern  readers.  The  following  :i 
his  princi{Hd  and  indeed  his  ouly  peculiar  argument,  the  rest  of  tb^ 
dialogue  being  employed  in  its  defence,  and  in  expressions  of  zeliao« 
on  the  goodness  of  the  Deity.  For  every  change  three  things  sic 
required :  fint,  a  state  of  the  changeable  thing  prior  to  its  dunge ; 
secondly,  the  state  that  follows  the  change ;  and  thirdly,  a  miuole 
state,  as  change  does  not  take  place  at  once,  but  by  degrees.  Betwt«:i 
being  and  not-being  there  is  no  middle  state.  Now  the  soul  beiiig 
simple,  and  not,  as  a  compound  body,  capable  of  resolution  into  parts, 
must,  if  it  perish,  be  absolutely  annihilated ;  and  in  its  change  froL. 
death  to  life,  it  must  pass  at  once  from  being  to  not-being,  without  vi 
course  going  through  any  middle  state;  a  change  which,  SMicordiog  to 
tbe  three  requisitions  of  chaoge,  is  impossible.  Thhs  by  *  reductio  ad 
absurdum '  tlie  immortality  of  the  soul  was  proved.  Kant,  ia  bu 
'Critik  der  reinen  Vemunft'  (second  edition,  it  is  not  in  tiie  fint 
edition :  see  the  complete  edition  of  Kant's  works,  by  M.  Rosenkrau, 
Leipzig),  has  shown  the  futility  of  MendeLssohn's  argument,  while  he 
admits  his  acutoneas  in  perceiving  that  mere  incapability  of  reaolutioa 
into  parts  was  of  itself  not  sufficient  to  preserve  the  immortality  of 
tbe  soul,  as  had  been  supposed  by  many  philosophers  of  the  time. 
Mendelssohn,  by  assuming  that  change  most  be  gradual  and  not 
sudden,  thought  that  he  had  established  his  point,  as  the  soul,  being 
simple,  could  not  admit  of  gradual  resolution.  Kant  however  showi 
that  we  may  conceive  a  gradual  annihilation  oven  vrithout  resolutiua 
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into  parta;  oi^  to  uee  his  own  ezpreasion,  a  diminution  of  the  'inten- 
flivo  magnitude.'  Thus  a  deep  red  oolour  may  grow  fainter  and  fainter 
till  at  last  all  the  redness  is  gone,  and  this  without  any  diminution  of 
the  surface  coloured.  Another  fallacy  in  Mendelssohn's  argument  is 
that  his  definition  of  change  applies  only  to  a  traQ9ition  from  one 
state  of  being  to  another,  and  therefore  does  not  include  a  transition 
from  beiog  to  not-being.  For  if  not-beiog  be  considered  a  state  of 
being,  there  is  ho  occasion  for  an  argument  at  all,  as  the  continuance 
of  being  is  assumed  in  the  definition  of  change,  nor  would  anything 
be  gained  by  supposing  the  soul  in  such  a  paradoxical  state  as  non- 
entity  with  still  a  sort  of  being  attached  to  it. 

A  magnificent  edition  of  Mendelssohn's  works  was  published  some 
years  back  at  Berlin :  an  English  yeraion  of  the  '  Phsedon '  appeared  in 
17S9andalsoin  1838. 

MENDELSSOHN.  Fslix  MsKDELSsonN-BARTHOLDT,  one  of  the 
greatest  musicians  of  the  present  century,  was  bom  at  Hamburg  on 
the  3rd  of  February  1809.  He  was  the  grandson  of  the  celebrated 
Moses  Mendelssohn,  noticed  above.  His  father,  who  was  the  head 
of  a  great  banking-house,  on  his  marriage  adopted  the  name  of 
his  wife's  family  in  addition  to  his  own.  He  had  embraced  the 
Lutheran  faith,  in  which  his  children  were  brought  up.  When  Felix 
was  in  his  infancy,  hla  father  removed  from  Hamburg  to  Berlin, 
where  he  resided  till  his  death,  enjoying  a  distinguished  place  in  the 
society  of  the  Prussian  capitaL  Ue  bestowed  the  utmost  care  upon 
the  education  of  his  son,  who  showed,  at  a  very  early  age,  singular 
attainments,  not  only  in  the  art  to  which  his  genius  especially  directed 
him,  but  in  various  branches  of  literature  and  science.  While  yet  a 
child,  he  gained  the  affections  of  Gothe,  who  was  a  friend  of  the 
family ;  and  the  published  letters  of  that  illustrious  man  contain  many 
touclung  expressions  of  his  love  for  the  youthful  Felix  and  prognosti- 
cations of  his  future  greatness.  He  was  even  then  remarkable  for  his 
amiable  disposition  and  simplicity  of  mind ;  qualities  which  he  retained 
unimpaired  to  the  end  of  lus  too  short  life. 

As  in  the  case  of  almost  every  great  musician — of  almost  every 
great  artist  indeed  of  any  description — Mendelssohn^s  genius  showed 
itself  even  in  infancy.  He  tried  to  play  almost  before  he  tried  to 
speak.  His  talents  received  the  best  and  earliest  culture.  Zelter, 
the  friend  and  correspondent  of  Gothe,  was  his  chief  instructor  in 
music,  and  his  progress  was  almost  as  marvellous  as  that  of  Mozart. 
Indeed  his  first  works,  which  were  afterwards  published,  were  in 
advance  of  anything  produced  by  Mozart  at  an  age  equally  tender. 
His  three  quartets  for  the  pianoforte,  violio,  and  violoncello,  written 
before  he  was  twelve  yeai-s  old,  are  not  merely  surprising  juvenile 
compositions,  but  masterly  works^  which  continue  to  be  constantfy 
performed,  and  hold  their  place  among  the  classical  music  of  the  age. 
He  was  in  his.  sixteenth  year  when  his  opera, '  The  Wedding  of 
Camacho,'  was  produced  on  the  Berlin  stage,  more,  it  has  been  said, 
from  the  wish  of  his  proud  and  happy  parents  than  his  own,  for  the 
most  unaffected  modesty  always  formed  a  part  of  his  character.  It 
was  favourably  received ;  but>  as  it  betrayed  some  inexperience  in 
composition  for  the  stage,  it  was  withdrawn  by  his  friends.  It  was 
however  published;  and,  though  it  is  not  generally  known  to  the 
public,  many  copies  of  it  are  in  the  hands  of  amateurs.  The  music 
is  not  only  charming,  but  full  of  the  dramatic  element.  Every  per- 
sonage speaks  in  his  own  characteristic  language,  from  the  solemn 
pomp  of  Don  Quixote  and  the  grotesque  humour  of  Sancho,  to  the 
passionate  tenderness  of  the  young  lovers  whose  wedding  and  its  crosses 
form  the  subject  of  Cervantes's  delightful  story.  This  most  interesting 
piece  shows  what  great  things  Mendelssohn  might  have  done  for  the 
music  of  the  stage,  had  he  not  left  this  branch  of  his  art  to  tread  the 
highest  of  all — that  in  which  he  followed,  and  at  no  great  distance, 
the  footsteps  of  HandeL  Another  proof  of  the  dramatic  character  of 
his  genius  at  that  early  age  was  the  composition  of  the  overture  to 
'  The  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,'  which  breathes  in  every  bar  Shak- 
spere's  own  inspiration.  Its  popularity  has  now  become  unbounded ; 
and  no  listener  can  fail  to  trace  in  its  passages,  in  which  the  fanciful, 
the  delicate,  and  the  grotesque  are  so  exquisitely  blended,  the  various 
conceptions  of  the  poet.  The  rest  of  the  music  for '  The  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream  '  was  not  written  till  many  years  afterwards,  for  the 
purpose  of  accompanying  the  performance  of  the  play  at  Berlin.  Its 
effect,  thus  introduced,  was  found  to  be  so  delightful,  that  in  Qer- 
many  the  play  is  never  represented  without  it,  and  the  same  thing  is 
beginning  to  be  the  case  in  this  country. 

Alendelesohn  had  just  reached  his  twentieth  year  when  he  made  his 
first  visit  to  England ;  a  visit  which  deeply  influenced  the  whole  course 
of  his  hfti.  He  arrived  in  London  in  April  1829.  His  reputation  was 
not  unknown  to  our  most  eminent  musicians,  by  whom  he  was  cor- 
dially received.  At  the  first  concert  after  his  arrival  of  the  Philhar- 
monic Society,  his  overture  to  '  The  Midsummer  Night's  Dream '  was 
performed,  and  received  with  enthusiasm  by  an  audience,  most  of 
whom  could  never  have  heard  of  his  name.  It  was  immediately  pub- 
lished. In  a  little  memoir  of  his  life,  published  a  few  years'  ago  by 
Mr.  Benedict  the  eminent  Gkrman  musician  so  long  resident  among 
us,  there  are  some  valuable  remarks  on  his  London  d6but.  "  The 
effect,"  says  Mr.  Benedict,  ^'  of  the  first  performance  of  the  overture  to 
'  The  Midsummer  Night's  Dream '  in  London  was  electrical  All  at 
once,  and  perhaps  even  when  least  expected,  the  great  gap  left  by  the 
death  of  Beethoven  scetncd  likely  to  bo  bLed  up;  and  1  am  happy  to 


adduce  this  success  as  another  proof  of  the  much  underrated  taste  of 
the  English  public,  and  its  discernment  in  appreciating  and  even  dis- 
covering new'born  musical  talent    Not  to  speak  of  the  Elizabethan 

era — of  Orlando  Lasso,  Luca  Marenzio,  the  great  madrigal  writers 

did  not  Handel  compose  lus  immortal  works  idmost  exclusively  in 
England  and  for  an  English  audience?  Were  not  Haydn's  finest 
symphonies  written  to  gratify  the  London  amateurs  before  a  note  of 
them  was  heard  or  known  in  Germany  or  France  1  Was  not  Beethoven 
known  and  revered  by  English  artLsto,  by  English  musical  societies, 
when  almost  forsaken  and  neglected  in  Germany  t  And  so  it  was  with 
Mendelssohn.  His  renown,  after  the  enthusiastio  but  just  reports  of 
his  reception  in  London,  both  as  a  composer  and  pianist,  spread  like 
wildfire  all  over  Europe,  and  gave  the  young  and  ardent  maestro  a 
new  stimulus  to  proceed  on  his  glorious  path." 

In  the  same  year  MendeLssohn  visited  Scotland.  In  Edinburgh  he 
was  warmly  welcomed  by  a  literary  and  musical  society  well  able  to 
appreciate  his  genius  and  attainments,  and  his  stay  in  that  city  was 
always  regarded  by  him  as  one  of  the  most  agreeable  incidents  of  his 
life.  He  afterwards  made  an  extensive  tour  through  the  Highlands 
and  the  Western  Isles;  and  many  reminiscences  of  the  days  spent 
in  Scotland  are  to  be  found  in  his  compositions.  He  was  deeply 
impressed  with  the  wild  and  romantic  beaiAy  of  the  old  Caledonian 
music,  even  in  its  rudest  and  most  primitive  form,  and  especially 
admired  the  Highland  bagpipe  and  those  antique  strains,  which 
though  harsh  and  discordant  to  "ears  polite,"  and  scarcely  allowed  by 
dainty  connoisseurs  to  deserve  the  name  of  music,  yet  reach  the  heart 
of  every  true  Scotsman.  Such  music  Mendelssohn  could  understand 
and  value.  A  Scottish  friend  carried  him  to  witness  the  **  Competition 
of  Pipers,"  as  it  is  called,  a  gathering  of  masters  of  the  national 
instrument,  who  are  chiefly  retainers  of  great  families,  and  assemble 
annually  in  the  Edinburgh  theatre  to  contend  for  the  palm  of 
minstrelsy  in  the  presence  of  the  most  brilliant  company  of  the 
metropoliiB— a  relic  of  Soottuh  feudalism  still  preserved.  To  the 
surprise  of  his  cicerone,  who  merely  wished  to  give  him  half  an  bourns 
amusement,  Mendelssohn  remained  to  the  last,  immersed  in  what  ha 
heard,  and  earnestly  comparing  the  merits  of  the  various  pibrochs 
and  the  powers  of  the  performers.  Many  yean  afterwards,  the  same 
finend  heard  the  celebrated  symphony  in  A  minor  (now  called  the 
Scottish  symphony)  performed  for  the  first  time,  under  the  author's 
own  direction,  at  a  concert  of  the  Philharmonic  Society.  Struck  with  the 
strains  of  Highland  melody  which  characterise  that  piece— the  festive 
dance,  the  gathering,  the  warlike  march,  the  lament— he  was  about 
to  make  some  remark  to  Mendelssohn,  when  he  said  with  a  smile, 
"You  remember  the  pipers?"  His  fine  orchestral  piece  too,  *Tho 
Isles  of  Fingal,'  is  full  of  the  impressions  made  upon  his  mind  by  the 
wild  and  stormy  shores  of  the  Hebrides. 

In  the  following  year  he  was  for  some  time  in  Italy ;  and  two  years 
afterwards  he  visited  Paris.  fVom  thence  he  came  a  second  time  to 
London ;  and  from  that  time,  we  believe,  to  the  end  of  his  life,  there 
was  scarcely  a  season  in  which  he  'did  not  visit  England.  He  began 
even  then  to  feel  that  he  was  more  justly  appreciated  in  our  country 
than  even  in  his  own;  and  thenceforth  England  became^  as  it  were^ 
his  adopted  countiy,  and  was  associated  with  the  most  important 
drcumstanoes  of  his  artistic  life.  His  treatment  at  that  time  by  his  own 
coimtrymen  appears  to  have  inspked  him  with  different  feelings,  and 
we  have  the  authority  of  Mr.  Benedict  for  saying,  that  '*  the  mean 
cabals  which  were  always  at  work  against  him  at  Berlin  inciessed  his 
dislike  to  that  city  so  much  as  to  induce  him  to  leave  it^  as  he  then 
thought,  for  ever."  He  left  Berlin  for  Leipzig,  where  he  accepted 
the  directorship  of  the  famous  Qewandhaua  Concerts,  and  where  he 
remained  till  the  year  1844,  when  he  was  induced,  by  the  pressmg 
request  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  to  return  to  Berlin. 

His  entrance  upon  his  glorious  career  as  a  composer  of  sacred  music 
may  be  fairly  ascribed  to  the  committee  of  the  Birmingham  Festival ; 
for  he  set  about  the  composition  of  his  first  oratorio, '  St.  Paul,'  under 
the  arrangement  that  it  should  be  performed  under  his  own  direction 
at  the  festival  of  1837.  And  it  was  so  performed  accordingly,  having 
been  previously  produced  at  Diisseldorf  and  Leipzig. 

The  performance  of  this  oratorio  in  the  Town-hall  of  Birmmgham 
on  the  20th  of  September  1837>  was  an  event  memorable  in  the 
annals  of  music  in  England.  It  was  got  up  with  the  unrivalled  mag- 
nificence for  which  the  musical  festivals  of  that  town  are  distinguished. 
The  impression  which  it  made  upon  an  immense  assemblage  will  long 
be  remembered  by  those  who  were  present.  Mendelssohn  was  again 
at  the  Birmingham  Festival  of  1840,  when  the  '  Lobgesang,'  or  *  Hymu 
of  Praise,'  composed  expressly  for  that  festival,  was  performed  under 
his  own  direction.  This  remarkable  work,  called  a  '  Sinfonia-Can- 
tata,'  in  which  the  powers  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music  are  equally 
employed  in  developing  a  grand  design,  had  a  great  success,  and  like 
*St  Paul,'  was  speedily  reproduced  in  the  metropolis,  and  at  all  the 
great  music-meetings  in  the  kingdom. 

His  third  and  last  oratorio,  the  greatest  of  them  all— -*  Elijah,'  was 
also  vmtten  expressly  for  Birmingham.  Though  he  undertook  it 
immediately  after  the  production  of  'St  Paul'  in  1837,  it  was  not 
performed  till  1846;  and  during  these  nine  years,  it  occupied  a 
large  share  of  his  thoughts  and  his  labours.  When  the  time  for  ita 
production  drew  near,  he  resigned  hia  post  at  Berlin  and  gave  up 
every  other  occupation,  in  order  to  devote  hid  whole  powera  to  thia 
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work.  The  poem,  in  which  the  principal  evento  in  the  life  of  the 
Hebrew  Prophet  are  related  in  the  language  of  the  Bible,  was  con- 
itructed  by  MendelMobn  himBelf;  and  the  English  yersion  was 
executed  and  adapted  to  the  muaio  with  admirable  skill  by  Mr. 
Bartholomew.  The  first  performance  took  place  on  the  26th  of  August 
1846,  the  performance  being  conducted  by  the  author.  The  enthu- 
siasm it  excited  cannot  be  described.  It  was  pronounced  by  the 
general  Toioe  to  be  not  only  the  masterpiece  of  the  composer,  but  the 
greatest  oratorio  given  to  the  world  since  '  The  Messiah : '  and  this 
judgment,  pronounced  ten  years  ago,  has  ever  since  been  strengthened 
and  confirmed,  not  merely  by  the  opinions  of  connoisseurs  and  critics, 
but  by  the  united  voice  of  the  British  nation. 

The  production  of  this  immortal  work  was  the  crowning  glory  of 
Hendelnohn's  career.  He  was  again  in  London,  in  1847,  to  super- 
intend its  performance  at  Exeter  Hall  by  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society. 
It  was  four  times  performed  there,  and  afterwards,  under  his  own 
direction,  at  Birmingham  and  Manchester.  Soon  afterwards  he  left 
England,  never  to  return.  His  health  had  for  some  time  been 
declining.  Shortly  after  his  arrival  at  home,  be  received  a  shock 
in  the  sudden  death  of  his  sister,  who  strongly  resembled  him  in 
character  and  talents,  and  to  whom  he  was  fondly  attached.  From 
this  blow  he  never  recovered.  He  was  persuaded  to  visit  Switzerland, 
where,  living  quietly  in  the  bosom  of  his  family,  he  regained  his 
strength  and  returned  home  to  Leipzig,  seemingly  convalescent.  But 
he  soon  relapsed,  and  at  length  sank  under  his  malady,  an  affection  of 
the  brain,  and  expired  November  4th,  1847,  before  he  had  com- 
pleted his  thirty-ninth  year.  He  left  many  manuscript  compositions, 
which,  it  is  understood,  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  several  eminent 
musicians,  friends  of  his  fainily,  with  a  view  to  selection  and  pub- 
lication ;  but  none  of  them  have  been  given  to  the  world  except  a 
fragment  of  an  Oratorio,  entitled  'Christus,'  and  some  scenes  of 
'Lorely,'a  romantic  opera.  The  suppression  of  all  the  others,  some 
of  which  were  known  to  be  works  of  magnitude  and  importance,  has 
excited  much  surprise  and  dissatisfaction. 

In  a  sketch  like  this,  it  is  impossible  to  speak  in  detail  of  Men- 
delssohn's works.  They  are  veiy  numerous  and  embrace  every  branch 
of  his  art;  but  it  was  in  sacred  music  that  his  highest  powers  were 
displayed;  and  *St.  Paul'  and  'Elijah'  will  descend  to  posterity 
along  with  '  The  Messiah '  and  'Israel  in  Egypt' 

Mendelssohn  was  exposed  to  none  of  the  cares,  struggles,  and  vicis- 
situdes which  genius  is  too  often  heir  to.  Happy  in  dU  his  domestic 
relations,  in  the  enjoyments  and  triumphs  of  his  art,  and  above  all, 
happy  in  a  pure  mind  and  blameless  life,  few  men  have  had  a  more 
enviable  lot  than  Felix  Mendelssohn. 

MENDOZA,  INIGO  LOPEZ,  better  known  as  the  Mabquis  sb 
Sastillana  (Sancta  Juliana),  was  bom  in  1398,  at  Carrion  delos 
Conde8,and  died  in  1458.  He  was  grandson  of  the  poet  Pero  Gonzalez 
Mendoza,  and  a  descendant  of  that  Mendoza  who,  in  the  battle  of 
Aljubarrota,  saved  the  life  of  Juan  I.  at  the  expense  of  his  own. 
(Romano  de  Hurtado  de  Yelarte, '  El  Caballo  vos  han  muerto.')  He 
was  also  the  father  of  the  first  duke  of  Infantado,  who  secured  the 
preservation  of  his  valuable  library,  and  directed  it  to  be  kept  at  his 
palace  of  Guadalajara. 

Santillana  was  the  most  elegant  scholar  at  the  court  of  Juan  IL, 
then  the  most  brilliant  in  Europe.  Much  of  his  poetry  is  still  in 
manuscript,  and  is  partly  lost  or  lying  in  dust.  Several  of  his  pieces 
however,  chiefly  devotional  and  amatory,  are  contained  in  the  older 
Cancionoros.  Like  the  compositions  of  D,  Juan  Manuel,  the  Marquis 
Enrique  de  YUlena,  and  many  others,  they  exhibit  a  singular  contrast 
with  the  fierceness  of  that  period.  They  throw  a  false  shade,  perhaps 
a  decent  veil,  over  realities  too  disgraceful  and  disgusting,  from  which 
the  gifted  few  sought  mental  relief  in  subtlety  and  imaginary  affection ; 
but  such  poetry  can  never  touch  the  heart  nor  even  be  forcibly 
expressed  when  it  is  not  genuine,  that  is  to  say,  when  it  is  not  deeply 
felt  By  introducing  the  sonnet.  Santillana  (Quintana,  '  Poea.  Escog.') 
became  a  forerunner  of  the  bold  innovator  Boecan.  But  he  did  more, 
by  endeavouring  to  impart  a  moral  tendency  to  the  national  poetry, 
by  extending  it  by  idlegorical  invention,  and  embellishing  it  with 
learning.  His  efforts  in  that  respect  are  apparent  in  his  *  Elegy  to 
his  tutor  and  friend  Villena,'  and  his  *  Doctrinal  de  Provados,'  which 
show  that  he  was  no  adherent  of  Alvaro  de  Luna.  All  parties  were 
eager  to  obtain  the  powerful  assistance  of  Santillana's  military,  politi- 
cal, and  moral  character.  His  'Kefranes'  (Traditional  Proverbs)  were 
reprinted  by  the  learned  Mayans  ('  Origenes  de  la  Lengua  Oastellana,, 
Tol  i  p.  179.) 

Fernando  del  Pulgar,  Sarmiento  ('  Obraa  Postumas '),  Kico.  Antonio, 
and  Sanchez  ('Colec  de  Poes.'),  give  much  curious  information  on  this 
Mendoza. 

MEKDO'ZA,  BIE^GO  HUBTA'DO,  a  scholar,  statesman,  and 
general  under  Charles  T.,  was  grandson  of  Lopez  Mendoza  (noticed 
above),  and  younger  son  of  the  first  marquis  of  Mondejar,  who  was 
also  second  coimt  of  Tendilla.  Diego  Mendoza  was  bom  in  1503,  at 
Granada,  and  not  at  Toledo,  as  was  supposed  by  Tamayo  Vargas.  He 
received  his  early  education  at  home  from  Peter  Martyr  d'Augleria, 
who  had  been  brought  to  Spain  by  the  first  count  of  Tendilla  to  teach 
the  youth  of  the  nobility.  After  learning  Ai-abic  at  Granada,  he 
studied  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew^  divinity,  and  civil  and  canon  law  at 
Salamanca,  where  by  way  of  relaxation  he  produced  the  first  specimen 


of  the  oomio  romance  in  his  '  Lazarillo  de  Tormes/  a  work  whidi  ha 
been  improperly  ascribed  by  Siguenza  to  the  Jeronymite  Juan  Ort^ 
It  is  written  in  that  gmto  pieare$co,  which  was  much  in  fashion  in  :l£ 
17th  century. 

Being  sent   from  the  university  to   the  imperial    surmy  in  Ita^j 
to  show  his  talents  in  a  new  capacity,  he  still   fuond   time  o::^- 
sionally  to  visit  the  universities  of  that  country,  and  to  hear  '^ 
eminent  lecturers,  such  as  Niphus  of  Naples  and  Moate6doe&  .:' 
Seville.    In  his  capacity  of  ambassador  at  Veoioe  and  at  Trent,  w^ben 
political  interests  were  at  stake — at  Home,  the  centra  of  intrlgue- 
and  as  general  in  Tuscany,  which  was  threatened  by  the  Turi»  t:: 
their  ally  Francis  L,  ha  always  defeated  the  treachery  of  the  Fresc: 
king,  and  baffled  the  designs  of  all  parties.    He  laced  every  danf^ . 
and  commanded  the  respect  and  admiration  even  of  those  whou  .r 
could  not  please.    (PauL  Mann., '  Cic.  de  Philoso.,'  Lazaxo  Bonamb. 
Nor  could  he  conceal  that  spirit  of  freedom  which    Charles  hi 
destroyed  in  Spain.    He  strongly  reprobated  his  sale  of  the  Tuicsi 
fortresses  to  Cosmo  de'  Medici,  and  by  his  opposition  prevented  Ja 
transfer  of  Milan  and  Siena  to  Paul  ILL,  who  wanted  to  buy  thesa  f^ 
Octario  Famesio.    In  a  letter  to  Zuiiiga,  alluding  to  amba^adors,  h 
boldly  says,  "  When  kings  wish  to  dxeat,  they  b^^  by  us."    I^ 
republicans  or  burgesses  indeed  looked  on  Mendoza  as  the  grest^.^ 
enemy  of  Italy.     That  country  however  was  indebted  to  him  f^ 
having  introduced  into  it  tho  writings  of  Basil  the  Great,  Gregory  •: 
Nazianzus,  Cyril  of  Alexandria,   Archimedes,  Appian*   mud  otL«r^ 
Not  satisfied  with  employing  Arnold  us  Ardenius  in  tranacribiog  ti- 
Greek   manuscripts  of  difiereot   libraries,  especially    thoae    vl^ 
Cardinal  Bessarion  had  bequeathed  to  Venice,  Mendoza  aent  X:^ 
Sophianus  of  Coroyra  to  Thesaaly  and  Mount  Athoa  in  search  x 
manuscripts.    He  also  paid  a  heavy  ransom  for  a  Turkiah  pri^A^&c 
who  was  a  favourite  of  Solyman  the  Magnificent.     Aa  a  retuni  ux 
this  service  he  only  asked  for  ancient  works  from  the  sultan,  to  wk^L 
they  were  useless,  and  begged  him  to  permit  the  Venetiana,  thea  z. 
great  want  of  com,  to  import  it  from  Turkey.     His    request  n.* 
granted,  with  a  present  of  several  chests  of  literary  treasures,    t 
1555  Mendoza  was  superseded   at   Rome,   in  order    to   propit^  t 
Julius  IIL 

Subsequently  Mendoza  fell  tmder  the  displeasure  of  Philip  IL,  vk> 
banished  from  his  oourt  this  old  servant,  then  sizty-four  years  v: 
age.  This  act  of  royal  severity  proved  however  beneficial  both  b 
the  illustrious  veteran  and  to  postiuity.  In  his  retirement  at  Graa&d. 
Mendoza  prosecuted  those  studies  which  were  oongenial  to  hu  t&a£e 
he  investigated  antiquities,  collected  above  400  Arabic  manuscripti, 
and  crowned  his  literary  fame  by  his  '  Guerra  contra  los  Moriacos,'  tb 
publication  of  which,  even  with  omissions,  the  government  did  lu 
permit  till  the  year  1610.  The  true  text  was  restored  in  1776,  4: 
Valencia,  by  Portalegre,  who  prefixed  to  it  the  author*B  life,  whii;. 
although  ill  written,  is  highly  interesting.  In  this  work,  the  Lce^: 
specimen  of  the  historical  style  in  the  Spanish  language,  Mendoza  bi 
left  the  best  example  of  an  imitation  of  the  Latin  historians  tu: 
modem  European  literature  possesses.  The  rich  and  florid  diction  of 
this  history  forms  a  contrast  with  the  conciseness  and  rigiUitj  ^ 
Sidlust^  with  whom  however  Mendoza  has  generally  been  compared 
The  modern  historian  is  a  model  of  impartiality  :  he  does  not  tvs. 
spare  his  own  brother.  Having  been  an  eye-witness  of  most  of  t^< 
events  which  he  has  so  admirably  recorded,  he  has  happily  oombruci 
in  the  same  work  the  strictest  accuracy  with  integrity  and  i^a 
ability  of  a  great  writer. 

In  1575  Mendoza  obtained  permission  to  return  to  Madrid  <& 
business,  but  he  died  shortly  afier  his  arrival  there.  He  bequeath«I 
his  valuable  library  to  the  king.  Ambrosio  Morales,  Nioo.  Antoc:^ 
Bouterwek,  and  many  others,  aie  profuse  in  their  eulogiuma  of  Men- 
doza. Juan  Diaz  published  his  poems  in  1610  at  Madrid,  but  withcHx! 
the  numerous  comic  and  satiric  pieces.  Other  more  important  worb 
of  his  have  never  yet  been  published :  among  them  are  his  politusk 
commentaries. 

MENELA^aS  (called  also  MILL^US  by  Apian  and  Menenne,  ba: 
on  what  authority  is  not  known;  in  a  copy  of  Weidler  which  belong 
to  Montuda  we  find  the  latter,  in  a  manuscript  note,  describing  Hu- 
letis  as  "  Menelaus  ddiigurd  par  lea  Arabes*')  was  an  Alexandrian, -crlio 
observed  the  stars  for  a  long  while  at  Rome,  and  was  living  there  m 
the  time  of  Trajan.  He  is  mentioned  by  Proclus  and  Pappus,  &sJ 
probably  is  the  person  intended  by  Plutarch,  who  mentions  a  matb^ 
matician  of  that  name.  Pappus  gives  the  titles,  or  other  mention,  <i 
at  least  two  works  of  Menelaus  which  have  not  oome  down  to  as. 
Ptolemseus,  in  the  Syntaxis,  compares  some  of  his  own  obseryations  witk 
those  of  Menelaus. 

The  only  writing  of  Menelaus  which  has  come  down  to  us  is  the 
Latin  treatise  on  spherical  geometrv.  translated  from  the  Arabic ;  the 
Greek  is  probably  lost.  This  work,  in  three  books,  waa  pubUshed 
(LaUnde)  in  a  collection  of  Greek  geometers  made  at  Paria^  in  1626; 
and  afterwards  (Lalande,  Heilbronner)  by  Mersenne,  in  his  *  Universs 
Geometriss  Synopsis,*  Paris,  1644 ;  also  (Heilbronner  and  Weidler)  bj 
Kegiomontanus.  Another  work  on  chords  is  said  by  Heilbronner  to 
be  contained  in  Mersenne*s  Synopsis :  this  is  a  mistake,  since  the  wort 
is  entirely  lost. 

The  books  of  Menelaus  on  spherical  geometry  have  been  much 
used  by  Ptolemseus  in  the  Syntaxis,  and  the  latter  had  for  a  long  time 
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he  credit  of  two  very  rezaarkable  propositioM  which  appear  in  Hene- 
aus,  and  which  have  been  much  uBed  by  Camot  and  others  in  the 
Qodem  extensions  of  geometry.  These  are  the  well-known  proposi- 
ions  relating  to  a  transversal  which  outs  the  three  sides  of  a  ^iangle^ 
}]aue,  or  spherical  There  are  other  propositions  of  great  ingenuity; 
o  that  Menelaus^  who  must  be  looked  on  as  the  successor  of  Hipparohus 
ind  TheodosiuB  in  the  school  of  Qreek  geometers  who  treated  of  the 
ioctrine  of  the  sphere,  must  also  be  considered  as  having  gone 
M>n8idorably  beyond  his  predecessors. 

MENGS,  ANTON  RAFAEL,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  artists 
>f  the  eighteenth  century,  was  bom  at  Auasig  in  Bohemia,  in  1728.  He 
vas  scarcely  six  years  old  when  his  father,  who  was  himself  a  painter, 
.hough  one  of  very  moderate  ability,  being  determined  to  bring  him 
ip  to  the  same  profession,  whether  he  had  talent  or  not,  adopted  a 
:ourse  of  education  for  him  more  calculated  to  inspire  him  with  a 
iisgust  than  with  a  true  relish  for  it.  Being  of  a  most  harsh  and 
.yranoical  disposition,  he  compelled  the  boy  to  employ  himself  in 
Irawiog  the  whole  day  long,  allowiag  him  neither  recreation  nor 
'claxation  from  his  taska  la  course  of  time  Rafael  was  instructed  by 
lis  father  in  oil-paintiog,  and  miniature  and  enamel-painting,  but  was 
(till  tasked  in  the  same  rigorous  manner,  and  frequently  received  severe 
chastisement,  if  he  had  not  completed  within  the  time  allotted  him — 
vhioh  was  generally  short  enough— what  he  had  been  set  to  do.  In 
L741  his  father  quitted  Dresden,  whither  he  had  been  called  by 
Augustus  III.  (for  he  was  a  native  of  Denmark),  and  went  to  Rome, 
4iking  young  Mengs  with  him.  On  his  arrival  in  that  city,  his  £aither 
ised  to  take  him  every  morning  to  the  Yaticao,  in  order  that  he  might 
;here  study  the  productions  of  Raffaelle,  and  would  make  him  remain 
ihere  the  whole  day,  without  other  refreshment  than  a  bottle  of  water 
ind  piece  of  bread,  until  he  came  to  fetch  him  back  in  the  evening ; 
lor  was  he  even  then  allowed  to  recruit  himself  from  his  feitigae,  but 
!ompelled  to  revise  and  finish  up  the  studies  he  had  brought  home. 
This  excessive  drudgery  did  not  however  disgust  him  with  the  profes* 
lion  to  which  he  was  thus  in  a  manner  yoked :  still  the  mode  of  life 
t  occasioned  was  prejudicial,  inasmuch  as  it  prevented  his  acquiring 
)ther  knowledge,  and  tended  to  render  him  shy  of  all  society.  lu 
1744  he  returned  with  his  father  to  Dresden,  where  his  talents  obtained 
or  him  the  notice  of  Augustus,  who  appointed  him  court-painter ;  but 
iccording  to  a  stipulation  he  had  previously  made,  he  was  permitted 
o  return  to  Rome,  and  his  father  accompanied  him.  After  continuing 
lis  studies  some  time  longer,  he  began  to  distinguish  himself  by  his 
)riginal  compositions,  among  the  rest  by  a  '  Holy  Family,'  in  which 
he  Virgin  was  painted  from  a  beautiful  peasant  girl,  of  whom  be 
:>ecame  so  enamoured,  that  he  turned  Roman  CathoHo  for  her  sake 
md  married  her.  After  that  event  he  again  returned  to  Dresden, 
vhere  his  pension  was  raised  to  a  thousand  dollars,  and  he  was  commis- 
lioned  by  the  king  to  paint  a  laige  altar  for  a  new  chapel ;  which  he 
vished  to  execute  at  Rome.  But  on  his  arrival  there,  other  commis' 
dons  (among  which  was  a  copy  of  Raffaelle's  '  School  of  Athens,'  for 
Lord  Percy,  afterwards  Duke  of  Northumberland),  and  the  Seven 
ifears'  War,  which  caused  the  stoppage  of  his  pension,  interfered  with 
Jie  prosecution  of  the  work.  In  1767  he  made  his  first  attempt  in 
'resco,  a  ceiling-piece  in  St  Eusebio,  which  was  in  too  simple  a  style  to 
latisfy  the  taste  of  that  day.  His  '  Apollo  and  the  Muses,*  another 
vork  of  the  same  class,  in  the  Villa  Albani,  obtained  for  him  much 
greater  renown,  and  was  by  his  contemporaries  regarded  as  one  that 
vould  bear  comparison  with  those  by  the  greatest  Italian  masters, 
^bout  tills  time  he  became  acquainted  with  Webb,  to  whom  he  com- 
nunicated  his  ideas  on  art,  whidi  the  other  has  been  charged  with 
laving  passed  off  as  his  own  in  his  '  Remarks  on  Poetry  and  Painting.' 
Slengd's  reputation  was  greatly  increased  by  the  numerous  works  he 
ixecuted  for  Charles  IIL  of  Spain,  by  whom  he  was  invited  to  Madrid 
ji  1761,  and  remained  in  that  country  till  1775,  with  the  exception  of 
in  interim  of  three  years,  in  the  course  of  which  he  painted  the 
;eiling  of  the  Camera  de'  Papiri  at  Romeu  His  pencil  was  employed 
n  decorating  the  royal  palaces  of  Spain ;  and  the  Apotheosis  of 
Trajan,  in  that  of  Madrid,  is  considered  his  c^ef  d'oeuvre. 

After  a  marriage  of  the  utmost  domestic  harmony,  Mengs  lost  his 
evife  in  1778.  From  that  Ume  his  health  began  to  decline,  nor  was  it 
ong  before  he  followed  her  to  the  tomb :  he  died  on  the  29th  of  June 
n  the  following  year,  and  was  buried  by  her  side  in  the  church  of 
San  Michele  Qrande  at  Rome.  Notwithstanding  the  great  sums  he 
lad  received  during  his  life,  about  250,000  livres,  instead  of  amass- 
ing money  he  lefb  scarcely  sufficient  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his 
uueral ;  but  the  king  of  Spain  bestowed  pensions  on  his  two  sons, 
kud  provided  also  for  his  five  dauf^teis.  Although  Mengs's  reputation 
»9  an  artist  does  not  now  stand  so  high  as  in  the  last  centiuy,  he 
mdoubtedly  possessed  msny  excellences,  and,  compared  with  his 
mmediate  contemporaries,  deserved  the  applause  showered  upon  him. 
tiefined  taste,  mu(&  nobleness  of  idea,  correctness  of  drawing,  finished 
execution,  and  studied  grace  are  merits  of  a  high  rank,  which  he 
possessed  in  an  eminent  degree ;  but  though  most  carefully  studied, 
ind  in  conformity  with  the  principles  he  laid  down  for  the  art,  his 
works  display  few  of  those  loftier  qualities  of  mind  which  the  higher 
branch  of  historical  painting  demands.  He  is  in  fact  a  favourable 
sxample  of  a  carefully  trainml  painter,  whose  works  are  produced  in 
itudious  imitation  of  those  of  certain  great  masters  of  au  earlier  age, 
and  he  is  no  more.    His  writings,  whicii  were  publi/thed  after  his  death 


by  the  Cavalier  d'Asara,  oontain  many  excellent  precepts,  and  both 
practical  and  critical  observations,  and  have  accordingly  been  translated 
into  the  principal  modern  languages. 

MENIM  0,  SIMON,  the  founder  of  the  MsiTROinTBg)  a  reUgioas  sect 
which  sprung  up  in  Holland  and  Qermany  about  the  time  of  the 
Reformation,  and  which  is  identified  by  many  writers  with  the  sect 
of  the  Anabaptists,  with  whom  the  Mennonites  hdd  several  leading 
doctrines  in  oommon. 

Simon  Menno  was  bom  at  Witmarsum,  a  village  in  Friesland,  in  the 
year  1505.  In  1586  he  left  the  Roman  Catholic  Churchy  in  whioh  he 
was  a  priest^  and  joined  the  Anabaptists,  among  whom  he  became  a 
teacher  in  the  next  year.  During  the  remainder  of  his  life,  Menno 
travelled  with  his  family  and  preached  his  doctrines  throughout  a 
great  part  of  Germany  and  Holland,  where  he  gained  many  proselytes^ 
chieQy  from  among  the  Anabaptists.  He  died  in  1561,  in  tiie  duchy 
of  Holstein.  His  works  were  pabliahed  in  one  volume  folio,  at 
Amsterdam,  in  1651.  Though  he  is  said  to  have  been  a  notorious 
profligate  when  young,  his  character  after  he  came  forward  as  a 
religious  teacher  was  unimpeachable ;  and  he  was  possessed  of  con- 
siderable genius,  some  learning,  and  a  persuasive  eloquence.  His 
doctrines  were  free  from  the  anti-Bodal  and  licentious  tenets  and  the 
pretensions  to  inspiration  which  are  ascribed  to  the  Anabaptists ;  but 
he  agreed  with  them  in  condemning  the  baptism  of  infants,  in  expecting 
a  personal  reign  of  Christ  on  earth  for  a  thousand  years  at  the  MUen- 
nium,  in  excluding  magistrates  from  the  Christian  Church,  and  in 
maintaining  that  all  war  was  unlawful,  that  the  taking  of  oaths  was 
prohibited  by  Christy  and  that  human  science  is  useless  and  pernicious 
to  a  Christian.  But  these  tenets  were  so  explained  and  modified  by 
Menno,  as  to  differ  very  little  from  the  doctrines  generally  held  by 
the  reformed  churches.  He  insisted  upon  the  strictest  attention  to 
moral  duties,  and  exercised  a  most  severe  diacipliile  upon  offenders. 

The  followers  of  Menno  very  soon  split  into  two  sects,  the  PUmingt 
and  the  WaierlandiaiM,  so  cslled  from  the  countries  in  which  they 
arose.  The  latter  somewhat  relaxed  the  severe  discipline  of  Menno 
towards  offending  members,  which  the  former  maintained  in  all  its 
rigour.  The  Flemings  divided  again,  on  the  subi'ect  of  the  treatment 
of  excommunicated  persons,  into  Flandrians  and  Frieslanders;  and 
there  also  arose  a  thud  division  called  Germans.  In  process  of  time 
the  greater  part  of  these  sects  joined  the  Waterkndians. 

The  Mennonites  put  forth  several  confessions  in  the  17th  oentiixy, 
the  earliest  of  which  is  one  drawn  up  by  the  Waterlandiana  By  these 
confessions  it  appears  that  their  doctrines  were  nearly  the  same  wi^ 
those  mentioned  above  as  held  by  Menno.  According  to  Mosheim, 
their  fundamental  principle  was  that  "the  kingdom  whioli  Christ 
established  upon  earth  is  a  visible  church,  or  community,  into  which 
the  holy  and  the  just  are  alone  to  be  admitted,  and  which  is  conse- 
qxiently  exempt  from  all  those  institutions  and  rules  of  discipline  that 
have  been  invented  by  human  wisdom  for  the  correction  and 
reformation  of  the  wicked." 

In  the  17th  oentuxy  the  Mennonites  obtained  toleration  in  Holland, 
Germany,  and  England.  In  the  year  1630  a  considerable  part  of  them 
arranged  their  differences  in  a  conference  at  Amsterdam,  and  formed  a 
union,  which  was  renewed  in  1649. 

Further  information  respecting  this  sect  may  be  found  in  Herman 
Scbyn's  '  Historic  Mennonitarum  plenior  Deductio,'  which  is  a  defence 
of  t^e  Mennonites,  and  in  which  the  author  protests  against  their  being 
confounded  with  Uie  Anabaptists;  and  also  in  Mosheim's  'Ecdes. 
Hist,' cent  xvi,  sect  iii,  part  IL,  c.  8 ;  and  cent,  xvii,  sect  ii,  part  ii, 
c.  5.  It  is  to  be  wished  Uiat  Mosheim  had  written  the  history  of  this 
sect  in  a  spirit  of  greater  candour. 

MERCA'TOR,  GERARD  (whose  real  name  was  Eaufvman,  of  which 
Meroator  is  the  Latin  equivalent),  was  bom  at  Rupelmonde,  in  East 
Flanders,  in  the  year  1512.  He  applied  himself  with  great  industry 
to  the  sciences  of  geography  and  mathematics,  and  was  patronised  by 
the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  and  appointed  in  1559  oosmogxapher  to  the 
Duke  of  Juliers.  He  gave  his  name  to  the  method  of  geographical 
projection  now  usually  employed  in  the  construction  of  nautical  maps, 
in  consequence  of  his  having  first  represented  the  meridians  by  equi- 
distant parallel  lines,  and  the  parallels  of  latitude  by  straight  lines  at 
right  angles  to  the  meridian,  but  he  did  not  know  the  distance  whioh 
ought  to  separate  these  parallels.  Nicholas  Mercator  is  said  to  have 
discovered  the  law  which  regulates  these  distances ;  but  the  English 
mathematidsiis  having  refused  to  pay  for  the  promulgation  of  his 
discovery  by  accepting  a  pecuniary  challe&ge  which  he  is  said  to  have 
proposed  to  them,  he  died  without  communicating  it  even  to  his 
friends.  The  credit  of  first  investigating  the  principles  of  that  pro- 
jection, and  applying  them  to  the  purposes  of  navigation,  appears  to 
be  due  to  Edward  Wright  Geimrd  Mercator  died  at  Doeebure; 
December  2, 1594.  His  published  works  are  entitled '  De  Usu  Anntdi 
Aatronomid,'  Louvain,  1552;  '  Chronologia,*  foL,  Cologne,  1568; 
'TabulfiD  Geographies,'  foL,  Cologne,  1578;  'Harmonla  Evangelic- 
tarum,'  4to,  Doesburg,  1592.  His  maps  were  collected  in  1  vol.  4to 
in  1594;  and  another  edition  was  published  in  1628,  containing 
156  maps.  (Hutton,  MathemaiicfU  JHcHonary ;  Montucla,  ffistoirg 
dea  McUMmatiqueM;  Robertson,  Diuertatum  on  the  Eiae  and  Progreu 
of  Navigation.) 

MERCATOR,  NICHOLAS  (whose  real  name  was  Nicholas  Kauyv- 
man),  was  bom  at  Holstein,  in  Denmark,  in  1640.    At  an  early  age 
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he  was  engaged  m  a  correspondeDce  with  some  of  the  principal  geome- 
tricians of  Denmark,  Italy,  and  England.  In  1660  he  came  to  England, 
and  shortly  after  tbe  formation  of  the  Royal  Society  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  that  body.  The  date  of  his  death  is  uncertain.  According 
to  Dr.  Button,  it  took  place  in  England  in  the  year  1690  (*  Mathematicid 
Tracts'),  or  in  1694  (* Mathematical  Dictionary');  but,  according  to 
Weies  ('Biog.  Univera.'),  he  died  at  Paris,  February,  1687.  The 
repotation  of  Mercator  rests  principally  upon  a  method,  of  which  he 
was  the  author,  whereby  the  area  of  the  spaces  comprised  between  the 
hyperbola  and  its  asymptote  may  be  determined  arithmetically  to  any 
degree  of  approximation  required ;  and  upon  the  application  of  this 
method  to  the  construction  of  logarithmic  tables.  These  investigations 
were  published  by  Mercator  in  1668,  in  a  work  entitled '  Logarith- 
motechnia,  aive  methodus  construendi  logarithmos  nova,  accurata  et 
facilis/  4to,  London.  Wallie,  who  soon  improved  upon  this  method, 
sajB,  Hi  hen  spedcingof  the  work  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Lord  Viscount 
Brounker,  '*  With  this  book,  whidi  has  just  appeared,  I  was  so  much 
pleased,  that  I  could  not  quit  it  until  1  had  completed  its  perusal 
The  doctrine  by  which  the  logarithms  maybe  expeditiously  constructed 
is  perspicuously  and  ingeniously  treated."    ('  Phil.  Trans./  1668.) 

Mercator  has  been  charged  with  dishonourably  appropriating  the 
difcoverieB  of  others,  and  with  meanly  withholding  the  publication  of 
some  which  really  belonged  to  him.  [Mbbcatob,  Gkrabd.]  In  the 
*  Philosophical  Transactions '  for  1670  there  is  a  paper  by  him  entitled 
'  Considerations  concerning  the  Qeometrie  and  Direct  Method  of 
Siguier  CHSsini  for  findiog  the  Apogees,  Excentricities,  and  Anomalies 
of  the  Placet?,*  besides  which  he  has  left  the  following  works: — 
'  CoBmograpbia,'  12mo,  Danzig,  1651;  'Rationes  Mathematicse  sub- 
ductce/  4to,  Copen.,  1653;  'De  Emendatione  Annu&  diatrib»  du», 
quibus  ezponuntur  et  demonstrantur  Cycli  Soils  et  LnnsB,'  4to; 
'  Hypothesis  Astronomies  nova  et  consensus  ejus  cum  observationibus,' 
foL,  Lond.,  1664;  *  Inatitutionum  Astronomicarum  libri  duo,'  8vo, 
Loudon,  1676 ;  'Euolidis  Elementa  Gkometrica/  12mo,  Lood.,  1678. 

(Button,  MatkemcUical  TraeU;  Montncla,  ifiit.  da  MathSnuj  Biog. 
Univ.) 

MERCIER,  LOUIS  SEBASTIEN,  a  prolific  writer  on  men  and 
manuers,  politics,  science,  the  drama,  literary  criticism,  and  many 
other  subjects,  was  bom  at  Paris  on  the  6th  of  June  1740.  He  was 
for  some  years  professor  of  rhetoric  in  the  college  of  Bordeaux.  The 
greater  part  of  his  works  are  sunk  in  oblivion,  but  several  of  them 
fctili  deserve  and  obtain  attention.  Such  are  those  in  which  he  attacks 
the  manners  and  morality  of  his  age.  The  first  of  these  appeared  in 
1771,  with  the  title  '  L'An  2440 ;  R6ve,  s'U  en  fut  jamais.'  In  1781 
he  commenced  the  publication  of  the  '  Tableau  de  Paris.'  Having 
courted  the  attention  of  the  authorities  to  his  authorship  of  this  book 
which,  by  its  bitter  remarks  on  all  the  social  institutions  of  France, 
was  sure  to  provoke  their  wrath,  he  found  it  prudent  to  retire  to 
Switzerland,  where  he  completed  this  remarkable  work.  Without 
holding  with  its  author  that  the  'Tableau  de  Paris'  produced  the 
French  Revolution,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  did  much  to  open  the 
eyes  of  mankind  to  tbe  immoral  and  corrupt  state  of  the  social  system 
of  the  fVench  capital,  and  the  inapplicability  of  the  great  national 
institutions  of  the  country  to  supply  their  proper  end  of  doing  good 
to  the  nation  at  large.  Mercier  wrote  with  an  animated,  descriptive, 
and  biting  pen.  He  occasionally  appealed  to  a  high  sense  of  mondity, 
but  his  chief  power  lay  in  showing  his  readers  the  bad  taste  and  the 
folly  of  the  prevalent  habits  of  the  day.  Wherever  he  had  to  depict 
honest  industry  struggling  against  false  social  laws,  or  the  remains  of 
pristine  simplicity  holding  out  against  the  inroads  of  corrupting  man- 
ners, his  tone  has  dignity  and  feeling.  When  he  spesks  of  the  profligate 
administration  of  the  laws,  of  the  artificial  and  vicious  tastes  of  the 
leaders  of  fsshion,  of  the  tyrsnny  over  the  free  expression  of  opinion, 
he  overwhelms  with  sarcastie  ridiculei  The  work  is  a  curious  snatomy 
of  Parisian  society,  and  exposes  many  evils  incident  to  large  cities,  of 
which  the  lapse  of  seventy  years  has  not  entirely  enabled  us  to  find 
the  remedy.  The  sanitary  regulations  which  have  lately  so  much 
occupied  the  attention  of  society,  and  other  means  of  social  organisa- 
tion, are  intended  to  supply  deficiencies  which  Mercier  points  out  in 
his  own  peculiar  fashion :  whether  he  could  have  devised  remedies  for 
the  defects  he  discovers  may  be  questioned.  He  was  an  avowed  hunter 
after  paradoxes.  In  1801  he  published  *N^logie,  ou  Yocabulaire  de 
Mots  nouveaux,  k  renouveller,  ou  pris  dans  des  Aoceptions  nouvelles^' 
a  work  in  which  he  announced  such  propositionB  as  '  Les  prosateurs 
sont  nos  vrais  pontes.'  He  made  war  on  the  chief  oniaments  of  French 
literature;  seeming,  wherever  public  opinion  had  unequivocally  de- 
clared itself,  to  find  that  he  had  to  perform  the  function  of  reversing 
the  judgment  In  philosophy  he  was  equally  paradoxical,  raising  his 
voice  against  the  best-established  truths  in  physical  scienoe.  From 
these  peculiarities  his  attacks  on  the  social  mmrality  of  his  age  have 
been  receiyed  as  chance  blows  struck  in  a  right  quarter  hy  a  man  who 
struck  at  everything;  But  Mercier  deserves  a  better  appreciation,  and 
no  one  can  attentively  read  his  censures  without  seeing  that  they  pro- 
ceed  not  T>nly  from  a  oondenmation  of  what  is  wrong,  but  a  sense  of 
what  is  right.  A  list  of  his  works  would  be  much  longer  than  tbe 
present  article.  He  passed  a  life  of  cheerful  vivacity,  surrounded  by 
friends  who  seem  not  to  have  been  the  less  attached  to  him  th{it  he 
perpetually  displayed  with  singular  simplicity  his  sublime  self-oonceit 
fie  died  on  the  25th  of  April  1814. 


MERIAN,  MATTHEW,  an  eminent  engraver,  waa  boru  at  Bvel  ia 
1598.  After  having  for  some  time  pursued  his  profession  with  enceea 
in  his  native  place,  he  removed  to  FrankfurUm-the-Main,  where  hi 
established  a  book  and  print  business ;  and  where  he  died  about  1651. 
Though  he  acquired  a  considerable  standing  as  an  engraver  in  his  owa 
day,  he  is  now  perhaps  chiefly  remembered  as  tbe  father  of  his  mors 
di»tinguished  son  and  daughter,  whom  we  proceed  to  notioeu 

Matthkw  MfBiAif  was  bom  at  Basel  in  1621.  He  was  tbe  pupil  c.' 
Sandrart,  who  was  much  attached  to  him ;  he  studied  also  after  Vas- 
dyck  in  London ;  became  acquainted  with  Le  Sueur  and  Vouet  a 
Paris,  and  studied  under  SaMhi  and  Carlo  Moratti  at  Borne.  Ai  i 
portrait  painter  he  attained  a  very  high  reputation.  From  aboat  1650. 
when  the  elder  Merian  died,  Matthew  conducted  his  father^s  book  sad 
print  business,  at  Franklurt-on-the-Main,  but  he  did  not  give  up  liii 
own  profession.  He  psinted  the  Emperor  Leopold  I.  on  horsebs^ 
and  many  other  German  prinoea  and  nobles.  He  alao  painted  somt 
historical  pieces,  and  engraved  a  few  plates,  which  are  marked  M. 
Merian,  junior.    He  died  at  Frankfurt  in  1687. 

Maria  Sibylla  Msbiah,  the  daughter  of  Matthew  Merian  tbe 
elder,  was  bom  at  Frankfurt-on-the-Main,  April  12,  1647.  Her 
instructor  in  drawing  was  Abraham  Mignon.  In  1665  Ae  married 
John  Andries  Graff,  a  psinter  of  NUmberg,  bat  the  celebrity  wfaiea 
attached  to  her  own  name  as  an  artiat  preyented  that  of  her  hosba&d 
from  being  adopted.  They  had  two  children,  both  daui^hters,  wbe 
were  also  skilled  in  drawing.  In  oonsequenoe  of  liberal  oflTera  Madaiss 
Merian  and  her  husband  settled  in  Holland,  but  Maria  Sibjlla,  wboK 
great  object  was  the  study  of  nature,  travelled  for  the  sake  of  ddineat- 
ing  insects,  f  owen,  and  other  natural  objeets.  In  1699  ahe  went  to 
Surinam  for  the  express  purpose  of  making  the  drawings  whidi  hsw 
aince  added  so  considerably  to  her  fame,  and  remained  there  till  thi 
month  of  June  1701.  Madame  Merian  died  at  Amsterdam,  Jaonszy 
18, 1717. 

She  published^l,  <The  Origin  of  Caterpillars,  their  Kooiishmcs: 
and  Changes,'  in  Dutch,  2  vols.  4to,  the  first  published  at  Kuraber^ 
in  1679,  the  second  in  1688,  published  in  Amsterdam  in  Latin,  4to, 
1717.  This  work,  much  enltfged  by  herself  and  her  daughters,  «u 
published  in  French  by  John  Marret,  foL,  Amst,  1780,  under  the  titk 
of 'Histoire  G^n^rale  des  Inseotes  de  I'Europe.'  2,  'DiMertatio  da 
Generatione  et  Metamorphoaibns  Inssctomm  Suiinamenainm,'  kl, 
Amst,  1705,  separately  in  Dutch  and  in  Latin.  These  editiona  eontas 
only  rizty  plates.  To  some  of  the  later  ones  twelve  plates  vrere  anaexad 
by  her  daughters  Jane  Helen  and  Dorothea  Maria  Henrietta.  Thai 
is  sn  edition  of  this  work  in  folio,  French  and  Dutch,  printed  at  Am> 
sterdam  in  1719;  another  in  French  and  Latin,  Hagas,  1726;  aad 
another  in  Dutch  in  1780.  There  have  been  also  editiona  of  the  t«9 
works  united,  under  the  title  of  'Hirtoire  des  InseOtea  de  rEorope  ct 
de  l'Amerique,'fo].,  Par.,  1768  and  1771. 

Many  of  the  original  drawings  of  this  artist  are  preserved  in  tk 
department  of  drawings  and  prints  in  the  British  Moaeum,  in  tve 
volumes,  purohssed  by  Sir  Hsns  Sloane  at  a  laige  price.  One  contuat 
the  insects  of  Surinam,  tbe  other  those  of  Europe.  A  few  of  ti^ 
Surinam  insects,  though  elegantly  finished,  appear,  upon  examinatiffi, 
not  to  be  entirely  drawings,  but  to  have  been  oolonred  npon  ootiist 
proofi  of  the  engravings.  Those  of  Europe  are  entirely  orig:inal  de£- 
neations.  All  are  upon  veUum.  Other  drawinga  of  Madame  Maroa 
are  preierved  at  Petersbuiig,  in  several  collections  in  Holland,  and  at 
Frankfiirt  A  portrait  of  Madame  Merian,  formerly  Sir  Hana  Sloane% 
ia  still  pteserved  in  the  SMtish  Museum.  An  engraved  portrait  of  ha, 
by  Houbraken,  is  prefixed  to  the  Latin  edition  of  the '  Origin  of  Cste- 
pillars,'  1717. 

MERIVALE,  JOHN  HERMAN,  was  bom  at  Exeter  in  1779,  ia 
which  neighbourhood  his  father,  John  Merivale,  Esq.,  resided,  and  mi 
possessed  of  some  landed  property :  his  grandfather,  the  Bev.  Samo^ 
Merivale,  was  a  Preaby  terian  minister  at  Exeter,  and  tutor  at  the  di>> 
senting  theological  academy  there.    Mr.  Merivale  entered  SL  Jobs') 
College,  Cambridge,  in  1797,  but  took  no  degree,  in  oonsequenoe  d 
Uie  impediment  of  his  dissenting  persuasion,  although  at  a  later  peried 
he  joined  the  Church  of  England.    He  married  Louies^  daughter  d 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Drury,  head  master  of  Harrow  School:  was  called  to  tbe 
bar  in  1805,  and  practised  in  the  Court  of  Chancery.    He  puUisbed 
three  volumea  of  Chancery  Reports  from  1816  to  1817,  of  oasea  dedded 
by  Lord  Eldon  and  Sir  William  Grant    In  1825  he  was  a  member  of 
tbe  oommittion  for  inquiring  into  the  state  of  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
which  was  appointed  in  consequence  of  the  attacks  made  at  t^ 
period  on  Lord  Eldon;  and  wrote  a ' Letter  on  the  Chancery  Co& 
mission '  in  1827,  as  well  as  some  other  pamphlets  on  law  reform.  H« 
became  a  commissioner  of  bankruptcy  on  the  then  newly  organised 
system  in  1881 ;  and  continued  to  hold  that  office  till  his  death  ia 
April  1844.    From  his  early  youth  Mr.  Merivale  was  addicted  to 
literary  and  antiquarian  pursuits,  especially  to  the  study  of  Italiaa 
and,  in  his  later  years,  of  German  literature.    He  contributed  a  iaiga 
proportion  of  the  tranalations  contained  in  the  '  CoUectioDs  from  xh» 
Greek  Anthology,'  published  in  1818  under  the  cditorehip  of  the  Bet, 
Robert  Blsnd ;   of  which  Mr.  Merivale  brought  out  a  second  editioo. 
enlaiged,  in  1888.    In  1814  appeared  his  poem  of '  Oriando  in  Rcmce^ 
valles,'  a  tale  in  the  ottava  rimi^  being  chiefly  a  free  abridgment  of 
part  of  the '  Moigante  Maggiore.'    In  1841  Mr.  Merivale  published 
two  volumes  of  'Poems,  original  and  tranalated,'  oompriaing  most  d 
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»8  earlier  pieoee;  and  in  1844,  shortly  before  his  death,  a  volume  of 
ranslationBof  the  'Minor  Poems  of  SchilleryOf  the  second  and  third 
teriods,  with  a  few  of  those  of  earlier  date.*  This  was  perhaps  the 
Qoat  sucoessf ol  of  his  prodaotions.  It  is  an  essay  towards  the  render- 
ag  the  pieces  of  the  German  poet  in  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same, 
aetres  with  the  originals,  and  with  an  approach  to  olose  but  not 
Lteral  yeraion.  The  more  metaphysical  or  subjectiTO  poems  of 
IchiUer's  later  period — those  which  it  is  the  most  difficult  to  bend  to 
his  species  of  treatment>-the  Gods  of  Greece,  the  Feast  of  Kleusis, 
he  Progress  of  Art  (die  Kiinstler),  and  others  of  the  same  character 
-are  among  the  best  executed  parts  of  the  work.  Mr.  Merivale  was 
in  extensive  contributor  to  literary  reviews,  but  none  of  his  prose 
issays  on  Uiese  subjects  are  published  in  a  separate  form. 

MERLIN,  or,  more  properly,  MERDHIN.  Some  of  the  Welsh 
utiquaries  speak  of  three  Merlins:  Merdhin  Emiys,  or  Merlinus 
Lmbrosius ;  Merdhin  Wyllt^  or  Merlinus  Caledonius,  or  Merlinus  Syl- 
'eatris;  and  Merdhin  ap  Morvryn,  otherwise  called  Merlinus  Avalonius 
from  a  poem  ascribed  to  him,  entitled  '  Avallenau,'  or  the  Orchard), 
nd  also  known  by  the  Latin  names  of  Melohinus,  Melkinus,  and 
lervynus.  (Nicholson's  'Eng.  Hiat  library.*)  It  is  generally  agreed 
Lowever  that  the  second  and  third  are  the  same  person ;  and  it  is  far 
rom  improbable  that  all  the  three  Merlins  are  but  one  individual.  Of 
ilerlin  Ambrosius  the  principal  account  we  have  is  in  Geofifrey  of 
donmouth's  '  Historia  Brittonum,'  where  he  is  represented  as  a  great 
)rophet  and  enchanter,  who  flourished  in  the  time  of  King  Vortigern, 
tr  about  the  middle  of  the  5th  century.  This  is  the  Merlin  who  is 
elebrated  by  many  of  our  old  poets,  especially  by  Spenser,  in  the 
Faery  Queen,'  book  iii.,  and  elsewhere;  and  he  is  also  the  subject  of 
he  English  metrical  romance  of  Merlin,  of  the  first  part  of  which 
here  ia  a  copy  in  the  library  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  a  more  sncient  one^ 
ontaining  also  a  second  part,  in  the  Auohinleck  manuscript  in  the 
Ldvocates'  Library,  and  of  which  Mr.  Ellis  has  given  an  analysis,  with 
ixtracts,  in  the  first  volume  of  his  '  Specimens  of  Early  English  Metrical 
iomances.'  Of  the  Caledonian  Merlin  there  is  a  life  in  Latin  hexameters, 
ixtending  to  1528  lines,  by  GeofiOrey  of  Monmouth,  who  professes  to 
lave  compiled  it  from  an  Armoric  original ;  it  is  extant  in  one  of  the 
/Otton  manuscripts  (Vespi,  E.  iv.),  and  has  never  been  printed^  but 
tkere  is  an  account  of  it  in  the  same  volume  of  Mr.  Ellis's  work.  (See 
I.80  Pinkerton*B  *  Inquiry  into  the  Early  History  of  Scotland/  iL  275.) 
'ordun,  in  the  third  book  of  his  '  Scotichronioon,'  has  a  long  account 
f  Merlin  the  Wild,  and  especislly  of  an  interview  between  him  and 
It.  Kentigem,  bishop  of  Glasgow,  who  lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
>th  century.  This  account  agrees  with  other  testimonies  as  to  the 
ige  of  the  Caledonian  Merlin,  and  also  as  to  his  having  been  a  native 
lod  inhabitant,  not  of  the  country  now  called  Wales,  but  of  the  Welsh 
ungdom  of  Reged,  or  Strathclwyd,  which  extended  over  the  south- 
west  of  Scotland.  That  district,  it  may  be  added,  still  retains  sevefil 
traditionary  recollections  of  the  fame  of  Merlin ;  his  grave,  in  parti* 
mlar,  is  yet  shown  near  the  villsge  of  Drumelzier,  on  the  Tweed.  (See 
Uv  W.  Scott's  Introd.  to  Romance  of  'Sir  Tristram,'  p.  88;  and  Note 
:o  *  Vision  of  Don  Roderick,'  p.  867,  edits,  of  1834.)  Collections  of  the 
Prophecies  of  Merlin  have  appeand  in  French,  at  Paris,  1498 ;  in 
Bugliah,  at  London,  1529  and  1588 ;  in  Latin,  at  Venice,  1554  ;  and 
ihere  are  also  manuscripts  of  them,  in  French  and  Engliah,  in  the 
:;otton  and  other  libraries.  (See  Warton, '  Uiat  of  Eng.  Poet,*  iii  480, 
idit  of  1824.)  We  find  some  of  them  applied  by  the  poet  Lawrence 
klinot,  who  wrote  about  1860,  to  the  victories  of  Edwai^  IIL  (Ibid., 
indMlnot's  'Poems,'  by  Kitson,  'note,'  pp.  100-104.)  It  appears  to 
lave  been  genwally  assumed  by  the  French  and  English  collectors 
;hat  the  author  of  these  prophecies  was  Merlinus  Ambrosius;  but  in 
he  Scottish  edition,  printed  at  Edinbui^gh,  1615,  they  are  attributed 
4}  Merlin  the  Wild,  or  the  Caledonian.  They  appear  to  have  been 
7ery  famous  in  Scotland  in  the  early  part  of  the  16th  century.  (See 
)ir  W.  Scott  s  '  Minstrelsy  of  the  Border,'  iv.  pp.  184-147.)  The  '  Aval- 
enau,'  and  some  other  Welsh  poems,  attributed  to  Merdhin  Wyllt, 
tre  publiahed  in  the  'Welsh  Arohaiology,'  8  vols,  8vo,  1801,  &c. 
See  Mr.  Sharon  Turner's  vindication  of  the  authenticity  of  these 
productions,  printed  at  the  end  of  his  '  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,' 
roL  ill.,  1828.) 

MERRICK,  JAMES,  an  English  divine  and  poet»  was  bom  in  1720. 
it  the  age  of  fourteen,  while  still  at  Reading  school,  he  published  the 
Measiah,  a  Divine  Eaeay,'  and  in  1789,  at  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  he 
nade  a  translation  of  the  poem  of  Tiyphiodorus  on  the  Capture  of 
Troy.  He  also  pubUshed,  in  1741,  the  Greek  text  of  Tryphiodorusi 
de  was  chosen  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  in  1744,  and  took 
loly  orders,  though,  owing  to  infirm  health,  he  never  undertook 
parochial  duties.  His  chief  works  were, '  A  Dissertation  on  Proverbs, 
ih.  ix. ;'  '  Prayers  for  a  Time  of  Earthquakes  and  Violent  Floods,' 
mtten  in  1756,  soon  after  the  earthquake  at  Lisbon;  'An  Elncourage- 
nent  to  a  Good  Life,  particularly  addressed  to  some  soldiers  quartered 
it  Reading.'  He  appears  to  have  paid  great  attention  to  this  dass  of 
uen,  >\ho  at  that  time  especially  required  it.  He  also  wrote  'Poems 
»n  Sacred  Subjects,'  and  made  an  excellent  translation  of  the  Psalms 
nto  English  verses  This,  beyond  all  doubt  the  best  poetical  transla- 
ion  we  have,  was  unfortunately  not  adapted  for  parochial  choirs, 
naemuch  as  it  was  divided  into  stanzas  for  musia  On  this  acoount  it 
las  not  been  used  as  generally  as  its  merits  would  justify.  He  pub- 
Uhed  several  other  religious  treatises,  and  some  remarks  on  profane  as 


well  as  sacred  writers.  Dr.  Lowth  calls  him  "one  of  the  bast  of  men 
and  most  eminent  of  scholars."    He  died  January  5, 1769. 

MERSENNE,  MARIN,  a  very  learned  philosopher  and  mathema- 
tician, one  of  the  reUgious  order  of  'Minimes,'  was  bom  in  1588  at 
Oyse^  in  the  present  department  of  Maine,  and  received  his  education 
at  the  college  of  La  Fldche,  where  he  was  a  fellow-atudentof  Descartes, 
with  whom  he  formed  an  intimacy  which  a  similarity  of  pursuits 
ripened  into  a  friendship  that  death  only  dissolved.  He  afterwards 
studied  at  the  University  of  Paris,  and  subsequently  at  the  Sorbonnei 
In  1612  he  took  the  vows  at  the  convent  of  the  Minimes,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Paris,  and  the  year  following  received  ordina- 
tion as  priesty  when  he  deemed  it  incumbent  on  him  to  study  the 
Hebrew  language,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  which  he  acquired.  In 
1615  he  filled  the  ohair  of  philosophy  at  Nevers,  and  there  taught  till 
the  year  1619,  when  he  was  chosen  superior  of  the  convent^  and  on 
completing  the  term  of  his  office  he  travelled  into  Gannany,  Italy, 
and  the  Netherlands.  He  finally  settled  in  Pari%  where  his  gentle 
temper  and  his  polite  and  engaging  manners  procured  him  a  number 
of  cUstinguished  friends.  Of  these  the  chief  was  the  founder  of  the 
Cartesian  philosophy,  who  entertained  the  highest  opinion  of  his 
abilities,  and  consulted  him  upon  all  occasions. 

It  has  been  stated—though  the  story  seems  highly  improbable — 
that  Descartes,  by  the  advice  of  Merseune,  at  once  ohanged  his  inten- 
tion of  founding  his  system  on  the  principle  of  a  vacuum,  and  adopted 
that  of  a  plenum.  The  disoovery  of  tiie  oyoloid  has  been  ascribed 
to  him  and  also  to  Descartes,  but  it  now  seems  pretty  clear  that  to 
neither  are  we  indebted  for  the  first  notice  of  thu  curve,  Merseune 
died  at  Paris  in  1648,  in  consequence  of  drinking  cold  water  when 
over-heated.  The  result  of  this  indisoretion  was  an  iot«rnal  abscess 
in  the  side,  which  he  desired  should  be  opened.  The  sutgeon  made 
the  incision  two  inches  below  the  right  plaooi  and  the  patient  expired 
under  the  operation. 

The  Pire  Meiaenne  was  undoubtedly  a  man  of  great  learning  and 
unwearied  reaearch,  and  deserved  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by 
the  philosophers  and  literati  of  his  age;  but,  except  his  'Harmonic 
Universelle/  his  works  are  now  unread  and  almost  unknown.  *  If  by 
some  he  was  over-rated,  by  others  he  has- been  undervalued;  and 
when  Voltaire  mentioned  him  as  "  Le  minima  et  trte  minime  P6re 
Mersenne,"  he  indulged  his  wit  at  the  expense  of  one  with  whose 
writings,  it  is  to  be  suspected,  he  was  very  little  acquainted.  His 
eulogist  however,  in  the  *  Dictionnaire  Historique,'  admits  that  he 
very  ingeniously  converted  the  thoughts  of  others  to  his  own  use; 
and  the  Abb^  Le  Vayer  calls  him  "  Le  bon  Larroh  "—a  skilful  pilferer. 
Nevertheless^  the  work  above  named,  *  L'Harmonie  Universelle,  con- 
tenant  la  Th^rie  et  la  Pratique  de  la  Musique,'  in  2  vols,  folio,  1637, 
has  proved  of  the  utmost  value  to  all  later  writers  on  the  subject^  and 
aknong  the  number  to  the  author  of  the  present  notice^  The  work 
was  in  1648  translated  into  Latin  and  enlarged,  by  the  author;  but 
both  the  original  and  translation  are  now  become  aa  rate  as  they  are 
curious  to  the  antiqusry  and  interesting  to  the  musical  inquirer. 

MERZLIAKOV,  ALEXIUS  PHEDOROVICH,  a  Russian  writer, 
more  distingmshed  as  a  oritic  than  as  a  poet,  though  not  wiUiout 
talent  in  the  latter  character,  was  bom  at  Dalmatova,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Perm  (where  bis  father  was  a  wealthy  merchant),  iu  1778. 
In  his  fourteenth  year  ha  recommended  himself  to  Catherine  IL  by 
an  ode  on  the  peace  with  Sweden,  and  the  empress  ordered  him  to  be 
sent  to  the  University  of  Moscow,  where  he  was  placed  under  the 
charge  of  Kheraskov  [Khkbaskov],  and  in  1798  was  made  professor 
of  eloquence  and  poetry.  In  1805  he  quitted  Moscow  for  the  northern 
capital,  where  he  held  a  similar  professorship  in  the  university.  It 
was  at  St  Petersbuig  that,  at  the  suggestion  of  Prince  Galitsio,  he 
commenced  a  popnlu  course  of  lectures  on  literature,  which  were 
numerously  attended,  and  obtained  for  him  a  high  reputation  with 
the  publia  These  lectures,  which  were  held  twice  a  week  during  the 
winter  at  Galitcin's  house^  were  then  a  novelty,  and  were  the  more 
interesting  to  his  auditors,  because  the  critio  discussed  at  length  the 
merits  of  the  principal  Russian  poets  and  proae-writers. 

His  own  productions  consist  chiefly  of  translations,  among  which 
are  Aristotle's  'Poetic,'  VirgU's  'Eclogues,'  select  scenes  from  the 
Greek  tragedians^  Eschenbuig's  '  Theory  of  Literature^'  and  Tssso's 
'  Gierusalemmci'  Among  his  original  poems^  his  shorter  lyric  pieces 
and  songs  are  the  beet,  the  latter  more  especially,  for  they  breaUie 
strong  nationsl  feeling,  and  have  accordingly  acquired  more  than  a 
transitory  popularity.    Merzliakov  died  July  29, 1830. 

MESMER,  FRIEDRICH  ANTON,  was  bom  in  1734  at  Manbui^ 
in  Baden,  on  the  borders  of  the  Lake  of  Constaos.  He  was  educated 
at  the  schools  of  Dillingen  and  Ingoldstadt,  whence  he  proceeded  to 
Vienna  to  study  physic,  and  took  his  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  in 
the  university  of  th^  plaoe,  in  the  year  1766.  On  that  occasion  he 
published  an  inaugural  thesis  on  the  '  Influence  of  the  PlaoMts  on  the 
Human  Body,'  which  asserted  the  existence  of  a  subtle  fluid 
exercising  an  influence  on  the  human  body.  This  he  supposed  to  be 
plsnetary  and  to  resemble  the  power  of  gravitation.  In  1772  he  began 
some  investigations  as  to  the  power  of  the  magnet,  in  conjunction 
with  the  profeasor  of  astronomy  at  Vienna,  a  Jesuit,  named  Father 
Hell,  who  had  great  faith  in  the  influence  of  the  loadstone  on  human 
diseases,  and  haid  invented  steel  plates  of  a  peculiar  form  which  he 
impregnated  with  the  virtues  of  the  magnet|  and  applied  to  the  curt 
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of  disMaes  ^  with  extnordintry  loooeea."  MeBmer,  who  had  his  own 
notion  of  the  Tirtoee  of  the  magnet,  availed  himeelf  of  his  friend's 
•teel  plates  to  employ  the  magnet  to  his  own  peculiar  Tiews.  Wonder- 
ful were  the  reeuUs ;  on  the  oommunioatlon  of  which  to  Father  Hell, 
his  friend  published  an  account  of  them;  but  in  this  account  he 
attributed  all  the  curse  to  the  form  of  the  plates,  and  spoke  of 
Mesmer  as  a  physician  whom  he  had  employed  to  make  his  experi- 
ments. Mesmer,  expressing  great  indignation  at  this  representatioBy 
accused  Hell  of  treachery,  and  of  endeaTOuring  to  turn  to  his  own 
advantage  a  disooTcry  with  which  he  had  been  entrusted  in  the  con- 
fidence of  friendship.  Hereupon  arose  a  violent  controTcrsy  which 
ended  in  the  total  defeat  of  Mesmer,  who,  as  if  deriring  fresh  eneigy 
from  discomfiture,  went  on  working  greater  cures  than  before,  and 
making  incoi&psrably  greater  noise  about  them,  having  now  dis- 
covered that  the  same  effects  could  be  produced  without  the  use  of 
the  magnet,  and  this  new  power  he  designated  animal  magnetism. 
Nevertheless,  being  deserted  by  all  men  of  science,  who  tmiveisally 
regarded  him  as  an  impostor,  he  was  obliged  to  quit  Vienna.  After 
travelling  some  time  in  different  parts  of  Germany  and  Switzerland, 
continuing  ererywhere  to  work  wonderful  cures,  at  last  in  a  lucky 
hour  he  set  out  for  Paris,  where  he  arrived  in  the  year  1778.  His 
first  care,  on  reaching  this  new  and  favourable  theatre  for  his  exploits, 
was  to  procuvs  public  apartments  for  the  treatment  of  patients.  And 
thither  speedily  flocked  peer  and  peasant  in  such  numbers  that  his 
apartments  were  crowded,  and  hundreds  were  ready  to  attest  the 
wonderful  cures  wrought  upon  their  own  persona  by  the  greet  mag- 
netiser.  In  the  general  excitement  it  would  have  been  wonderful  if 
no  tegular  member  of  the  medical  faculty  had  become  a  convert 
Mesmer  found  a  highly  useful  one  in  a  certain  M.  d'Eslon,  who  openly 
professed  his  conversion  to  the  system,  and  who  practised  it  with  so 
much  success  that  he  is  said  to  have  received  in  fees  from  lus  patients 
no  less  a  sum  than  100,0002.  The  disciple  in  this  proceeded  further 
than  was  altogether  satisfaotory  to  the  master.  Mesmer  complsined 
bitterly  that  he  was  betrayed  and  mined ;  and  that  the  fruit  of  long 
stud]^  and  incessant  watoMngs,  which  it  had  been  the  labour  of  hii 
life  to  bring  to  perfection,  was  snatched  from  him  by  another.  He 
now  applied  to  the  government^  and  auoceeded  in  obtaining  the 
patronage  of  the  queen.  "A  ch&teau  and  its  lands,  where  he  might 
be  enabled  to  continue  his  treatments  at  leisure  and  independently  of 
persecntton,"  was  what  he  asked.  A  life-rent  of  twenty  thousand 
francs  per  annum,  and  in  lieu  of  the  chftteau  and  its  lands  another  sum 
of  ten  thousand  francs  a  year  to  enable  him  to  select  a  proper  situation 
for  the  treatment  of  his  patients,  were  actually  o£fored  him.  The 
offsr  however  was  coupled  with  one  condition,  namely,  that 
persons  nominated  by  the  government  should  witnees  and  report  upon 
his  proceedings.  Nevertheless  it  waa  stipulated  that,  even  if  the 
Import  of  these  penons  should  prove  unfavourable,  the  sums  promised 
him  should  not  be  forfeited,  while,  if  favourable,  he  might  look  for 
the  most  splendid  rewards.  The  oonmussion,  consirting  of  nine 
persons  of  scientific  eminence^  was  nominated  in  1784.  fiut  Mesmer 
was  sharp-sighted  enough  to  foresee  that  the  report  would  not  be 
favourable,  and  that  the  reward  would  not  be  continued  if  undeserved. 
He  therefore  suddenly  quitted  France  and  repaired  to  Spa.  Thither 
ho  was  followed  by  sevwal  patients  of  rank  and  fortune,  who,  on  con- 
dition that  he  would  communicate  to  them  his  doctrine  and  practice^ 
bound  themselves  to  find  one  hundred  persons  who  would  pay  him 
each  2400  francs  for  his  instructions.  The  sum  actually  raised  by 
this  subscription  amounted  to  840,000  francs,  nearly  equal  to  14,000/. 
sterling.  On  receiving  this  sum,  Mesmer  returned  to  Paris  and 
recommenced  his  pubUc  treatments.  Meantime  his  disciples,  who 
had  paid  thus  liberally  for  his  instructions^  formed  themselves  into 
what  they  termed  Soci6t^  de  THannonie,  for  the  purpose  of  gratui- 
tously propagating  the  doctrines  of  animal  magnetism.  But  the 
master  disputed  their  right  to  do  this:  the  disciples,  on  the  other 
hand,  maintained  that  they  had  purchased  the  privilege ;  at  all  events 
they  resolved  to  exerdse  it^  and  set  about  doing  so ;  and  now  Mesmer 
seeing  no  prospect  of  msking  any  further  personal  advantage  by  his 
discovery,  quietly  put  the  money  in  his  purse,  quitted  FA^ce,  ,and 
after  living  a  ^ort  time  in  England  under  an  assumed  name,  he 
retired  to  Qermany,  published  in  1799  a  new  exposition  of  his  theory, 
and  died  at  Marbun  on  March  5,  1816. 

In  addition  to  the  work  '  On  the  Influence  of  the  Planets,'  Ac., 
mentioned  above,  Mesmer  wrote,  in  support  of  his  professed  qrstem, 
•  Mdmoire  sur  la  Decouverte  du  Magn^tiBme  Animal,*  1779,  and  '  Prdds 
fiistoriques  des  Faits  relatif  aux  Magndtisme  Ajiimal,  jusques  en 
Avril,  1781.'  Mesmer's  charlatanerie  is  now  universally  admitted, 
but  he  seems  to  have  been  aware  of  a  power  not  then  generally  known, 
and  which  men  of  far  .more  honesty  and  ability  than  himself  have 
since  been  lealoualy  investigating.  This  branch  of  the  subject  belongs 
to  the  Division  of  the  Abts  akd  Sousncbs,  where  it  will  be  found 
treated  under  Amihal  MAomETZSir. 

MESSALINA.    [Claudius  NxBO.l 

MESSALLA,  or,  with  his  fuU  name,  MARCUS  VALERIUS 
MESSALLA  CORVINUS,  was  bom  &a  59,  in  the  same  year  as  Livy. 
It  would  appear  from  a  passsge  in  Cicero's  letters  that  he  went  to 
Athens  in  his  fifteenth  year  to  study.  (<£p.  Att,'  xiL  82.)  He  was 
opposed  in  early  life  to  the  party  of  Antony  and  Octavianus  (Augustus), 
and  was  in  consequence  included  in  the  proscription  of  the  second 


triumvirate,  B.O.  48  (Dion,  xlviL  11;  App.,  «CivV  !▼•  88);  but  i^ 
the  battle  of  Philippi  he  contrived  to  make  hia  peace  with  the  oi» 
querors,  and  was  subsequently  advanced  by  Augoatus  to  offiontf 
great  trust  and  power.  He  accompanied  Augustus  in  hieesmpaa 
sgainst  Sextus  Pompeius,  Ka  86,  and  on  his  reiom  to  Rome  vs 
made  augur  for  the  services  he  had  rendered  in  thai  wax;  In 
military  talents  of  Messalla  appear  to  have  been  hig^y  valued  ^ 
Augustus  :  in  B.a  84  he  subdued  the  Salassi  and  other  warlike  tn'« 
whi^  inhabited  the  Alps,  and  four  years  afterwards  h«  oooqncred  tb 
Aquitani,  to  which  victory  TiboUus  frequently  alhidea  (i.  7 ;  iL  1,  <:! 
iL  5, 117).  In  the  two  following  years  he  was  sent  by  Augustoi  i 
E^pt  and  various  parts  of  Asia  on  important  paUie  bnsineas,  sod  a 
his  return,  B.O.  27,  he  obtained  the  honours  of  a  triumph  on  aeeosx 
of  his  conquest  of  Aquitania.  He  waa  consul  B.a  81,  and  waa  sipp^4 
prefect  of  Rome  B.a  26.    He  died  about  A.D.  11. 

Messslla  was  one  of  the  most  oslebrated  ormtora  of  his  time ;  be  i 
frequently  mentioned  by  Quintilian  in  terms  of  the  hif^hest  pru 
(*  Inst  Oral,'  x.  1 ;  compare  Hor., '  Sat'  i,  10,  29 ;  '  Am  Poet/ 1:  <, 
and  the  author  of  the  dialogue  '  De  Oratoribos '  oonsiders  him  era 
superior  to  Cicero  in  grace  and  elegance  of  expression  (e.  18).  Measis 
also  appears  to  have  paid  attention  to  the  study  of  langoage,  ohm 
QuintUiaa  informs  us  that  he  had  not  only  vrritten  treatlsea  on  sepazn 
words,  but  even  on  separate  letten*  ('Inst  Orat,'  L  7 ;  compare  ix.  U 
He  was  a  great  patron  of  literature  in  general,  and  appears  to  Lr 
conferred  no  smsil  benefits  on  Tibullus,  who  frequently  oelebrstes  1:1 
praises  of  his  patron  with  as  much  subservionoy  as  the  other  poeti  i 
the  Augustan  age. 

METASTA'SIO,  PIETRO,  was  bora  at  Rome  on  the  6th  of  Jsaarr 
1698.  His  father,  once  an  opulent  oitiaen  of  Asaisiy  afierwarii  i 
soldier,  then  an  amanuensis,  and  finally  a  small  pastrycook  at  Bo=r 
was  enabled  by  the  profits  of  his  trade  to  place  hia  aon  at  a  Ihi^ 
grammar«ehool,  where  he  soon  dieplayed  that  talent  for  poetry  wkic 
so  highly  distinguidied  him  in  after-life.  Before  he  waa  ten  yean  ci 
he  could,  it  is  said,  make  verses  on  any  subject ;  and  it  was  no  jmrnsi 
sight  to  see  his  father'a  porch  surrounded  in  the  eveninc^,  after  ackv. 
hours,  by  groups  listening  to  the  poesy  of  a  child.  I>nring  one  (£ 
these  tunefxil  fits  the  celebrated  lawyer  and  critic  Qravina  happfw 
to  pass  by,  and  was  forcibly  struck  by  the  extraordinary  talent  d» 
played  by  the  youthful  improwisatore.  He  offered  the  young  poK 
money,  which  was  refused  in  a  manner  so  firm,  yet  no  polite,  tbc 
Gravtaia's  admiration  of  him  was  increased,  and  he  instantly  fanx. 
the  resolution  of  adopting  him.  The  father,  Felloe  Trapesai*  wiOisg'T 
consented ;  and  the  next  morning  Pietro  was  consigned  to  the  an  ( 
his  patron,  who  changed  hie  name  to  Metastssio  (Mmirraeu,  *  nnOaici, 
a  changing),  a  term  expressing  hie  situation  by  adoption. 

Qtavina  immediately  deteimined  to  educate  nis  charge  for  tb 
profession  of  the  law,  wishing  rather  that  he  should  become  an  oxs 
than  a  poet^  well  knovring  tluit  the  former  profession  leads  to  fortose 
and  the  latter,  most  commonly,  to  emp^  fame.  He  nevcrfeb^^ 
caused  him  to  study  the  sncient  l>oets,  in  which  pursnit  his  anicr 
and  success  were  so  great,  that  at  the  early  age  of  fourteen  he  prodoeec 
his  tragedy  *  Giustino,' written  after  the  Qreek  models.  His  pa^rz 
now  not  only  allowed  but  encouraged  his  devotion  to  the  mnaes;  u- 
when  Metastssio  had  reached  his  eighteenth  year,  Qravina  uecompuaei 
him  to  Naples,  that  he  might  meet  and  sing  with  the  moat  enuD«c 
improwisatori  of  the  day.  He  became  a  universal  fisvoorite.  T^* 
harmony  of  his  verse,  the  grace  and  dignity  of  his  elocation,  and  tbr 
expressiveness  of  his  countensnce,  were  the  topics  of  all  oonvetaatioi» 
StUl  he  continued  to  study  the  law;  and,  to  seouze  an  opening b^ 
the  only  other  road  to  preferment,  entered  into  a  minor  order  s 
priesthood. 

Within  two  years  after  his  arrival  at  Naples  his  patron  died,  k^ 
Metsstasio  mourned  his  loss  like  an  affectionate  son.    By  Oravina'e  vl 
he  became  sole  possefsor  of  all  his  property,  oonsisting  of  15,V'-^ 
crowns,  a  fine  library,  and  a  little  estate  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 
but  such  waa  the  generosity,  not  to  oall  it  by  a  harsher  name,  of  tbf 
poet's  disposition,  that  in  the  short  space  of  two  years  all  that  remaiiie; 
to  him  of  this  property  waa  the  email  landed  estate.    He  now  ^pbie 
to  the  law,  and  during  a  whole  year  waa  most  sssiduoua  in  his  stadia 
under  PsgUetti,  a  mortal  enemy  to  the  muses ;  but  at  the  end  of  thii 
time  he  was  sgain  attracted  to  his  poetic  pursuits,  and  produced  as 
'  Epithalamium '  at  the  request  of  the  Countess  of  Althan,  w^o  UkeeiK 
prevailed  on  him  to  write  the  drama '  Endimione.'    Under  the  patromgf 
of  the  viceroy  of  Naples  he  next  produced  '  Gli  Orti  Eaperldi '  (*  Tbi 
Gkrdens  of  the  Hesperides'),  snd  then '  Angelics,'the  plot  from  Arioikx 
The  former  of  the  two  wss  most  successful,  and  eepeciaUy  admsred 
by  Signora  Bulgarini,  better  known  as  '  The  Bomanina.'    She  was  the 
first  singer  of  her  day,  and  performed  the  part  of  Venna  in  tb 
fsvoorsd  opera.    Such  were  her  admiration  and  esteem  for  the  author, 
that  she  persusded  him  to  renounce  the  law,  to  take  np  hia  afaodt 
under  her  husbsnd's  roof,  and  to  dedicate  the  whole  of  hia  enecgia 
and  time  to  the  muses  and  to  friendship.    His  '  Didone  Abbandonsa' 
waa  written  at  the  request  of  his  female  fnend,  to  whom,  it  has  bees 
surmised,  the  poet  it  indebted  for  some  of  the  finest  dramatae  inodeotL 
Such  was  the  celebrity  of  this  drama,  that  it  was  set  by  all  the  gteit 
Italian  composers  of  that  period,  and  not  only  eataUished  the  author'a 
fame,  but  brought  him  a  large  pecuniary  recompense.     In  1727  he 
accompanied  the  Romanina  to  Rome,  where  he  produced  his  '  Semj* 
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ramide/  *  Etio,* '  AlesBandro  nell'  lodie,' '  Catone  in  Utica/  and  the 
opera  so  well  known  by  our  English  version  of  it, '  Artasene.'  Bat 
praise  was  nearly  the  whole  of  the  reward  he  reaped  from  his  labouia 
in  the  pope's  dominions. 

In  the  year  1729  Metastaaio  received  an  invitation  from  the 
court  of  Vienna,  whither  he  repaired,  and  became  the  snoeeesor  of 
Apostolo  Zeno,  the  Imperial  laureate.  This  appointment  was  ren- 
dered more  gratifying  to  him,  as  it  was  made  on  the  recommendation 
of  Zeno  himaelf,  who  had  long  enjoyed  the  office,  and  had  written  a 
vast  number  of  Ijrioal  dramas,  among  which  are  some  of  the  beat  that 
the  Italian  language  can  boast  The  stipend  assigned  to  Metastasio— 
8000  florins — was  then  a  large  salaiy;  and  other  advantages  were  added. 
This  came  rather  opportunely,  for  at  Rome  he  had  suffered  much  from 
the  slendemess  of  his  income,  and  was  often  indebted  to  his  friend  for 
assistance.  To  her,  when  he  left  Italy,  he  entrusted  his  afihirs,  and 
deposited  with  her  a  small  sum  for  the  temporary  support  of  his 
father,  till  he  could  make  an  arrangement  of  a  permanent  kind.  His 
reception  by  Charles  VI.  was  most  gratifyiog,  and  promised  every- 
thing for  the  future,  a  promise  not  disappointed.  During  the 
succeeding  three  years,  his  correspondence  with  hyi  ^inestimable 
counsellor  and  friend  "  amounts  almost  to  an  autobiography ;  but  in 
1734  he  sustained  an  irreparable  loss  by  her  death,  who  to  the  last 
proved  the  sincerity  of  her  attachment  by  bequeathing  to  him,  after 
the  decease  of  her  husband,  the  whole  of  her  property,  amounting  to 
25,000  crowns.  Metastasio  however,  guided  m  this  instance,  as  he 
was  in  every  other,  by  the  strictest  rules  of  honour,  declined  to  derive 
any  advantage  from  the  will  so  generously  made  in  his  £itvour,  and 
immediately  transferred  to  the  husband  all  right  to  the  reversionary 
property.  What  may  have  been  the  nature  of  the  connection  between 
the  poet  and  Signora  Bulgarini  (or  the  Bomanioa),  it  is  now  impossible 
to  say.  From  Metastasio's  letter  to  the  husband  on  the  death  of  his 
wife,  the  sorrow  expressed  is  in  a  tone  of  candour  whieh  looks  ss  if 
there  had  been  nothing  to  conceal  or  disguise.  At  what  age  the  lady 
died  is  unknown,  but  as  she  was  first  singer  at  Qenoa  in  1712^  it  is 
likely  that  she  was  much  the  senior  of  her  friend. 

lletastasio's  mode  of  life,  from  Ms  first  settling  in  Vienna  till  the 
moment  of  his  death,  was  that  of  a  poet  and  man  of  letters,  "yrho 
devoted  his  time  and  thoughts  to  the  muses,  to  general  literature,  and 
to  the  conversation  of  persons  more  or  less  connected  vrith  his  pur- 
suits. In  1733  he  produced,  among  other  pieces, '  L'Olimpiade,'  which 
the  Italians  distinguish  as  'il  divino,'  and  his  very  popular  |can- 
zonetta,  '  La  Libert^.'  For  the  emperoi^s  birth-day  in  1734  he  wrote 
the  noble  opera,  so  well  known  in  every  part  of  Europe, '  La  Glemenza 
di  Tito,'  which  viras  set  by  the  Imperial  composer,  C^dara,  but  not  a 
vestige  of  the  music  remains.  The  same  drama  however  was  in  1790 
chosen  by  Mozart,  whose  magic  notes  have  assisted  in  bestowing  on  it 
immortality.  It  is  not  unworthy  of  remark,  that  though  all  the  poefs 
operas  were  set  as  soon  as  written,  yet  not  even  a  single  piece  of  the 
original  music  is  now  known,  or,  we  believe,  to  be  found,  except  perhaps 
in  the  Imperial  library  of  Vienna. 

He  continued  supplying  the  court  with  lyrio  dramas  and  oratorios, 
ind  also  employed  himself  in  the  production  of  various  detached 
pieces  of  poetry,  till  the  year  1740,  when  the  death  of  the  emperor 
broucht  on  the  long  and  devastating  war  in  Germany,  and  this  led  to 
the  closing  of  the  theatre,  for  which  he  had  so  successfully  laboured. 
Be  now  employed  his  pen  in  translating  into  Uank-verse  the  'Are 
Poetica '  of  Horace,  together  with  one' of  his  Satires  and  Epistles,  and 
fuvenal^s  third  Satire.  He  likewise  wrote  notes  on  the  Qreek  trage- 
lians,  and  translated  a  portion  of  Aristotle's  *  Poetic,'  adding  a  very 
.earned,  luminous,  and  ingenious  oonunentary,  which  appeared  in 
3rint  after  his  decease.  But  though  his  dramatic  labours  for  the 
Imperial  dty  were  suspended,  he  produced  in  1744  '  Antigono '  for  the 
jourt  of  Dresden,  and  '  Ipermestra '  in  the  same  year.  On  the  return 
)f  peace  he  wrote  in  1751  *  II  Re  Pastore '  for  the  ladies  of  the  Imperial 
iourt,  by  whom  it  was  performed.  His  last  drama  was  '  U  Ruggiero,' 
performed  in  1771  at  Milan,  on  the  marriage  of  the  archduke  FenUnand. 

Of  Metastasio's  seven  sacred  dramas,  or  oratorios,  'La  Passione/ 
La  Morte  d'Abel,'  And  *  Isacoo '  are  best  known ;  but  all  of  them, 
I^alsabigi  justly  observes,  are  as  perfect  as  this  kind  of  composition 
prill  allow.  Of  his  cantatas,  <  La  Primavera,'  *  La  Libertk,'  and  *  La 
Partenza'  are  admired  by  all  who  have  any  acquaintance  with  Italian 
poetry.  His  occasional  short  dramatic  pieces,  sonnets,  and  other 
nisoellanies  are  too  numerous  to  be  mentioned  here;  a  catalogue 
aisonn^  of  them  is  given  in  the  work  whence  we  have  drawn  most 
»f  our  materials  for  the  foregoing  portion  of  this  article.  (Dr. 
Sumey's  '  Memoirs  of  Metastasia') 

One  of  the  occupations  of  the  poet  when  far  advanced  in  yean  was 
he  preparing  corrected  copies  for  the  magnificent  edition  of  his 
rorks  printed  at  Paris  in  1780.  This  may  be  considered  his  last 
abour.  On  the  1st  of  April  1782,  he  was  attacked  by  symptoms  of 
ever,  alarming  at  his  age,  and  on  the  12th  he  expired.  His  remains 
rere  deposited  in  the  chtuch  of  St.  Michael  at  Vienna.  His  property, 
onsisting  of  a  well-fttmished  houses  carriage^  fta,  many  princely 
»res6nts,  an  ample  library,  and  180,000  florins,  he  bequeaUied  to  the 
on  of  his  old  friend  Signer  Martinets,  whose  house  was  his  first 
bode  in  Qermany :  but  from  this  sum  were  to  be  deducted  20,000 
orins  for  each  of  the  executor's  sisters^  and  8000  for  each  of  his 
ounger  brothenn 
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The  genius  of  Metastasio,  says  Arteaga,  "may  be  compared  to  tbe 
goddess  Chloris  of  the  Qreeks,  who,  in  flying  through  the  air,  scat* 
tared  roses  wherever  she  irent"  He  did  indmd  ornament  and  cast  a 
frsgranoe  on  whatever  he  touched.  His  reputation  soon  obscured 
that  of  Apostolo  Zeno,  W.  Sohlegel  observes,  because,  having  the  same 
object  in  view,  he  showed  more  flexible  talent,  and  knew  better  how 
to  adapt  himself  to  the  views  and  means  of  the  composer.  A  perfect 
purity  of  diction,  adds  the  same  acute  critic,  a  grace  and  unalloyed 
delicacy,  have  rendered  Metastasio,  in  the  ^es  of  his  countrymen,  a 
classio  author,  the  Racine  of  Itely.  He  has  above  all  a  delightful 
softness  in  his  verses  designed  'for  musia  Perhaps  no  other  poet  of 
the  musical  drama  ever  possessed  in  the  same  degree  the  gift  of  com- 
pressing in  a  short  space  situations  so  pathetic,  so  touching,  but  it  is 
done  frequently  by  the  entire  abandonment  of  all  probability  of 
sentiment  and  incident.  It  is  said  of  him,  by  Schlegel,  that  in  order 
not  to  endanger  his  originality,  he  carefully  abstained  from  reading 
the  chefs-d'osuvre  of  the  French  stages  However  tills  may  be,  we 
will  add,  that  in  all  his  works  it  is  dear  that  he  was  no  imitator: 
his  style,  his  chasteness,  his  tenderness,  were  his  own.  In  deep 
tragedy  he  could  not  excel;  he  had  not  the  power  to  vmng  the 
heart;  his  life  was  too  serene^  he  was  too  happy  in  himself  to  imagine 
scenes  of  bitter  anguish,  of  oomplicated  misery ;  but  in  depicting 
gentle  grief,  that  grief  which  does  not  pass  the  confines  of  reason,  he 
has  no  superior.  He  has  been  described  as,  <  par  excellence,'  the  poet 
of  love,  but  his  most  passiooate  expressions  never  are  sullied  by  the 
slightest  breathing  of  indelicacy.  His  morality  is  unimpeachable,  is 
exemplary.  In  all  his  works  he  stands  high;  in  his  operas  he  is 
unrivalled. 

METELLI,  a  disUnguished  family  of  the  Gsseilian '  gens '  in  ancient 
Roma    Those  most  worthy  of  notice  are— 

1.  Q.  Cjeoiuub  Mbtbllus  Macedovioub,  who  was  sent  when  prsetor 
(&o.  148)  into  Macedonia  against  Andrisous,  who  pretended  to  be  a 
son  of  PerseoB,  the  last  king  of  Macedonia,  and  who  had  excited  a 
revolt  against  the  Romans.  In  this  war  Andrisous  was  defeated  and 
taken  prisoner  by  Metellua  (U'v.,  'Epit,'  50;  Pans.,  vii  18,  1; 
Eutrop.,  iv.  13.)  In  B.O.  146,  Metellus  defeated  the  Achseans  near 
Thermopylae,  and  on  his  return  to  Rome  obtained  a  triumph  on 
account  of  his  conquest  of  Macedonia.  (Liv.,  'Epit,'  52.)  Metellus, 
in  his  consulship,  B.a  148,  was  sent  into  Spain  to  oppose  Viriathus, 
who  had  obtained  possession  of  tbe  whole  of  Lusitaoia,  and  had 
defeated  successively  the  prsetors  Vetilius  and  Plautiu&  Metellus 
remained  in  Spain  two  years,  and  obtained  several  victories,  but  was 


Metellus  and  Q.  Pompeius,  KO.  131,  it  was  decreed  that  all  citizens 
should  be  obliged  to  marry.  The  oration  which  Metellus  delivered  on 
this  suljeot  was  extant  in  the  time  of  Livy,  and  is  I'eferred  to  by 
Suetonius  (Liv.,  <Epit,'  69;  Suet,  'Octav.,'  89.)  We  are  told  by 
Livy  and  Pliny  that  when  Metellus  was  returning  one  day  from  the 
Campos  Martins,  he  was  seised  by  command  of  C  Attinius  Labeo,  a 
tribtme  of  the  plebs,  whom  he  had  in  his  censorship  expelled  from 
the  senate,  and  dragged  to  the  Tarpeian  rock;  and  that  it  was  with 
the  greatest  difficulty  that  his  friends  were  enabled  to  preserve  his 
life  by  obtaining  anoUier  tribune  to  put  his  veto  upon  the  order  of 
Attinius.  (Liv.,  *Epit,'  59;  Plin.,  *Nat  Hist/  viL  45.)  MeteUus 
died  in  blo.  116,  during  the  consulship  of  his  son  MarcusL  Pliny 
refers  to  MeteUus  as  an  extraordinary  example  of  human  happiness. 
"For  besides  the  possession  of  the  highest  dignities,"  says  Pliny, 
'*and  having  obtained  a  surname  from  the  conquest  of  Macedonia,  he 
was  carried  to  the  funeral  pile  by  four  sons,  of  whom  one  had  been 
prtttor,  three  had  been  consuls,  two  had  enjoyed  a  triumph,  and  one 
had  been  oensor."    (<  Nat.  HIbI,' vii  45.) 

2.  QuiHTUB  CmeiLWB  Mitbxxub  NuiODions  derived  his  latter 
cognomen  or  surname  from  his  victories  in  Numidia,  whither  he  was 
sent  in  his  consulship,  ao.  109,  in  order  to  oppose  Jugurtha.  He 
remained  in  Numidia,  B.a  108,  as  proconsul ;  but  in  the  beginning  of 
the  following  year  he  was  superseded  in  the  command  by  Marius, 
who  had  formerly  been  his  legatus,  or  lieutenant-generaL  On  his 
return  to  Rome,  Metellus  obtained  the  honour  of  a  triumph.  (Sallust, 
•BeU.  Jugnrth.;'  Veil,  iL  11;  Eutrop.,  iv.  27;  Liv.,  «Ep.,'  66.) 
[JuauBTBA.]  MeteUus  was  censor  B.a  102.  He  took  an  active  part 
in  the  dvil  commotions  of  his  time,  and  was  one  of  the  most  powerful 
supporters  of  the  aristocratical  paity.  In  B.a  100  he  was  obliged  to 
go  into  exile  in  oonsequence  of  opposing  the  measures  of  the  tribune 
Satuminus ;  but  on  the  execution  of  the  latter,  Metellus  was  xeoalled 
from  exile  in  the  following  year.    [Mabiub.] 

3.  Q.  Caohjub  Metxllub  Pius,  son  of  Numidicus,  belonged  to 
the  same  political  party  as  his  father,  and  supported  Sulla  in  his 

,  contest  vrith  Msrins.  Metellus  received  especial  marks  of  favour 
from  Sulla,  and  was  consul  with  him,  B.a  80.  In  B.a  78  Metellus 
was  sent  against  Sertorius  in  Spain,  where  he  appears  to  have  remained 
till  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  in  B.a  72,  fVom  the  year  76  Pompey 
was  his  colleague  in  the  command;  and  they  triumphed  together  at 
the  end  of  the  war.  [Sebtobiub.]  (VelL,  ii.  80;  Eutrop.,  vi.  5; 
Plut.,  'Pomp.')  Metellus  was  Pontifex  Ifsadmus;  and  on  his  death, 
B.0. 68,  in  the  oonsolship  of  Cicero^  he  was  succeeded  in  that  dignity 
by  Jolios  CsQsar. 
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METHODIUS  AND  CYRILLUS,  two  brothers,  the  spoBtlas  of 
Chriatiapity  among  ibeSlayoDlaiiv  is  the  Sth  oentury,  and  the  inTenton 
of  the  SlavoDian  ^phabet^  were  sativea  of  Salooica  or  Theeealonica  in 
Greece.  Metbodius  held  a  high  command  in  the  Greek  army  under 
the  Emperor  Michael  III.  Oonatantine,  or  according  to  the  monaatio 
same  he  afUrwarda  aMumed,  CyriUua,  who  bad  been  educated  at  the 
court  of  Conatantinople,  was  in  holy  orders,  and  waa  keeper  of  the 
library  of  Santa  Sophia.  He  waa  first  sent  by  the  enperor  aa  a  mis* 
aionary  to  convert  the  Saracena  inhabiting  the  banks  of  the  Eupbratea ; 
and  about  the  year  868  ^e  and  his  brother  Methodius  proceeded  on  a 
religious  mission  to  the  Slavonians,  at  the  reqn<««t  of  the  princes 
Kotisla/,  Swiatopolky  and  Koueii,  who  bad  made  Application  to  the 
court  of  Constantinople  for  instructors  in  the  Chretien  faith.  The 
choice  both  of  the  emperor  and  the  clergy  fell  upon  Methodius  and 
Cyrillus,  the  fir&t  being  selected  on  account  of  his  knowledge  of  the 
Slavonian,  and  the  other  because  he  was  weU  skilled  in  many  Oriental 
languages.  Whether  both  brothers  had  a  share  in  the  formation  of 
the  Slavonian  alphabet  is  doubtful,  some  writers  attributing  it  to  both 
of  them,  others  to  only  one,  and  of  these  latter  some  to  Methodius, 
others  again  to  Cyrillus.  They  translated  the  FSalter,  the  Gospels,  and 
many  other  parts  of  the  Scriptures  into  Slavonic.  Cyrillus  however 
did  not  continue  there  above  four  years  and  a  half,  after  which  he 
visited  Bulgaria,  and  next  proceeded  to  Rome,  where  he  died,  according 
to  Schloaer  in  871 ;  according  to  others,  in  878.  Methodius,  on  the 
contrary,  remained,  and  continued  his  labours  for  about  thirty  years, 
in  the  course  of  which  time  he  is  said  to  have  translated  all  the  Scrip- 
tures. None  of  the  original  manuscripts  are  extant,  but  it  is  supposed 
that  the  Slavonic  version  adopted  by  the  Greek  Church  ia  derived 
immediately  from  that  of  Methodius  and  Cyrillus. 

ME'TIUS,  ADRIAN,  was  bom  at  Alkmaar,  a  town  of  North 
Holland,  9th  of  December  1571.  His  father,  whose  name,  according 
to  Lalande,  was  likewise  Adrian,  although  Montuda  calls  him  Peter, 
was  a  military  engineer  of  considerable  reputation.  His  skill  contri- 
buted greatly  to  the  Buocessful  defence  of  Alkmaar,  when  besieged  by 
the  Spaniards  in  1573.  It  was  he  also,  and  not  his  son,  who  first 
gave  355  :  118  aa  the  ratio  of  the  drcumfereoce  of  the  circle  to  ita 
diameter. 

From  his  father  young  Adrian  soon  acquired  a  practical  knowledge 
of  the  mathematics,  which  his  natural  inclination  towards  such  pur* 
suits  enabled  him  greatly  to  improves  After  studying  law  and 
medicine  at  the  University  of  Franeker,  he  pasted  into  Germany  and 
Denmark,  where  he  became  a  pupil  of  l^cho  Brah^  Upon  his  return 
to  Holland  he  assisted  his  father  in  bis  professional  avocations,  until 
the  year  1598,  when  he  was  appointed  professor  of  mathematics  in 
the  University  of  Franeker.  He  retained  this  appointment  until  his 
death,  which  took  place  at  Franeker,  26th  of  September  1635.  A 
considerable  part  of  his  fortune  was  expended  in  the  study  of  alchemy, 
but  he  either  ridiculed  or  disregarded  the  speculations  of  astrologers. 
The  following  list  of  hii  works  is  given  by  bis  friend  P.  Winsem,  in  his 
'Elogium  Adriani  Metii,'  printed  in  the  'Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of 
Franeker:'— *DoctrinaSphs9rica,'Francq.,  1598,  8vo;  * Institutionum 
Astronomicarum  Libri  HI.'  Ibid,  1606,  1608,  8vo;  *Arithmetica  et 
Geometria  Practica,'  Ibid.,  1611,  4to;  'De  Gemino  Usu  utriusque 
Globi,'  Amst,  1611,  4to ;  '  Praxis  nova  Geometrica  per  usum  drcini  et 
regulffi  proportionalis/  Franoq.,  1628,  4to;  'Calendarium  perpetuum 
articulisDicitorum  computandum,'  Roterod.,  1627, 8vo ;  'Astrolabium,' 
Francq.,  1627,  4to;  *  Opera  umnia  Astronomica,'  Amst,  1638,  4to. 

{Biograjhie  UnivertelU;  Montuda,  Hitknre  deiMtUJUm,;  Hatton, 
Dictionary.) 

METl US,  JAMES,  was  a  younger  brother  of  the  preceding,  and  the 


mvention  was  first  ascribed  to  James  Metius,  a  man  who  had  never 
studied  the  mathematics,  notwithstanding  that  both  his  father  and 
brother  bad  made  them  their  profession.  This  individual,  while  one 
day  amusing  himself  with  a  few  buming-glasse?,  after  looking  through 
them  singly,  began  to  look  through  them  by  pairs,  placing  one  at  each 
extremity  of  a  short  tube.  In  this  way  a  convex  and  concave  leus 
happening  to  be  employed  together,  the  first  refracting  telescope  is  said 
to  have  been  constructed."  (Montucla,  torn,  il,  p.  230.)  The  reputed 
date  of  this  discoveiy  U  the  beginning  of  the  17th  oentuxy. 

A  somewhat  similar  atory  is  related  of  the  children  of  a  apectaole- 
maker  of  Middelbui^,  in  Zealand.  There  is  however  as  much  or  more 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  discovery  took  place  in  England,  more 
particularly  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  satellites  of  Jupiter  were 
observed  in  England  by  Harriot  in  1610.  (See  the  '  History  of  Optics,' 
by  Mr.  Barlow^  in  the  '  Enoydopsedia  Metropolitana.')  Weiss  adds 
('Biog.  Univers.')  that  Metiua  guarded  his  secret  with  such  extreme 
caution,  that,  even  when  about  to  die,  the  priest  who  attended  him 
could  not  induce  him  to  divulge  it;  another  story  is  that  he  confided 
the  secret  reluctantly  to  Prince  Maurice,  on  an  occasion  when  that 
prince  honoured  him  with  a  visit  for  that  especial  purpose.  We  have 
not  been  able  to  find  the  year  in  which  James  Metius  waa  bom,  or 
that  m  which  he  died. 

METON.  The  astronomer  Meton  was  living  at  Athens  at  the 
beginning  of  the  87th  Olympiad,  B.a  432.  He  was,  according  to  some, 
a  Lacedaemonian  (Ac£««y),  but  the  best  autboritiea  call  him  a  Leuconian 


{Xnmowith),  All  we  know  which  is  worth  recording  here  Is  that  6 
solstices  which  he  observed  with  Euctemon  are  preserred  by  Ptole^j^  . 
and  that  he  was  the  fouoder  of  the  celebrated  lunar  cycle  which  i>  --^ 
preserved  by  the  Western  churches  in  their  computatioo  of  £&<ter. 

The  MxTOM ic  Ctolb  tokes  its  riee  as  follows  :  285  re^olntions  cf  v* 
moon  are  very  nearly  19  revolutions  of  the  sun,  and  one  ooxcp.-.*' 
revolution  of  the  moon's  node.  If  these  approximations  were  fu\ 
all  the  relative  phenomena  of  the  sun  and  moon,  particulariy  ib 
of  eclipses,  would  recommence  in  the  same  order,  at  the  end  df  rr 
nineteen  years.  There  is  however  an  error  of  soma  hours  ia  ere. 
cycle. 

The  first  year  of  the  first  Metonic  period  oommeDoed  with  *i 
summer  solstice  of  the  year  B.a  432 ;  and  if  the  reckoning  hid  W 
continuous^  what  ia  now  called  the  'golden  number'  of  any  year  ▼■■ 
have  denoted  the  year  of  the  Metonic  cycle,  if  the  siunnier  aoUtlo>  L 
continued  to  be  the  commencement  of  the  year.  On  reckoning  L:> 
ever  it  will  be  found  that  ▲.D.  1,  which  is  made  the  first  year  .. 
period  of  19  years,  would  have  been  part  of  the  fourteenth  and  yr. 
of  the  fifteenth  of  a  Metonic  cycle. 

METBODO'RUS,  a  distinguished  ancient  painter  and  philots,.? 
of  Athena,  bom  about  two  eenturiea  before  the  Christiaa  era.  A '* 
the  defeat  of  Perseus  by  Paulus  ^milins,  in  Greece,  s.c.  16:,  \^ 
Koman  general  ordered  the  Atlienians  to  send  their  moet  able  yusx 
to  perpetuate  his  triumph,  and  their  most  distinguished  philoto^:>^ 
to  educate  bis  sons^  The  Athenians  paid  Metrodorus  the  cx?- 
ordinary  honour  of  declaring  to  Paulua  JSmilius  that  he  wsi ..'. 
their  greatest  painter  and  their  most  distinguislied  philosopher :  i: 
the  Koman  general  is  said  to  have  besn  perfectly  aatasfied  vnth  Uc* 
choice. 

As  Metrodoms  was  chosen  to  paint  the  triumph  of  Paulus  J£alL  z 
and  to  educate  hi^  sous,  and  gave  him  satisfaction  in  hoih.  resfe.: 
we  must  infer  that  he  did  paint  his  triumph,  though  there  ia  no  sjt^ 
mention  of  the  picture.  It  must  have  been  an  undertaking  of  zn«' 
magnitude,  and  indeed,  if  adequately  represented,  a  very  eztrauriior 
performance;  for  in  the  procession  of  tins  triumph,  which  iMj^l- 
described  by  Plutarch,  there  were  250  waggons  containing  Gtai 
works  of  art.    The  sptctade  lasted  the  entire  day. 

(Pliny,  Hi$t.  NaL,  zzzv.  40 ;  Plutarch,  Paulm  jEmiUmM,  Z%) 

METTKliXICU,  CLEMENT  WENCBSLAS,  PHINCE.  wwl-r. 
at  Coblentz  on  the  li/th  of  May  1773.  His  ancestors  had  gained  i.- 
tinction  in  the  wara  of  the  empire  against  the  Turks.  His  fiUher,  ci 
Count  Mettemich,  was  the  associate  of  the  weU-known  miasse 
Kaunitz,  whose  name  is  so  much  associated  with  the  tranaaecioLs  . 
the  Low  Countriea  [Kaui^itz],  after  whom  the  son  was  named,  ui 
who  stood  as  his  godfather.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  the  young  Met:e 
nioh  entered  the  University  of  Strasbourg,  and  having  stayed  tb«r 
about  two  years,  he  went  to  complete  his  studies  at  Mains.  In  I7.~ 
he  made  a  tour  through  Holland  and  Eogland,  and  in  tiie  aame  ja: 
he  was  attached  to  the  Austrian  embassy  at  the  Hague.  In  Vl^lti 
married  Maiy  Eleanora,  daughter  of  Kaunits. 

Mettemioh's  first  appearance  aa  a  diplomatist  was  as  deputy  frs 
Westphalia  at  the  congress  of  Rastadt;  he  afterwards  accompaL;^- 
tbe  Count  de  Stadion  to  Berlin  and  St  Petersburg.     In  1801  he  tu 
appointed  minister  at  Dresden.    In  1S03-4,  as  ambassador  to  U^r^r 
he  took  a  leading  part  in  negociating  the  treaty  between  lus  ov: 
country  and  Prussia  and  Russia.    In  1806  he  was  #ent  to  Pkri^.  a-^ 
in  the  following  year  signed  the  treaty  of  Fontaineblean.     War  \x. 
scarcely  broken  out  between  Austria  and  France  in  1809,  when  Me2<? 
nich  was  recalled  home  to  undertake  the  post  of  foreign  seovtv} 
and  it  was  duriug  his  tenure  of  office  that  the  emperor  Napol^oa  x 
divorced  the  unhappy  Josephine  and  married  the  Austrian  tr:-- 
duchess  Marie  Louise,  whom  Mettemich  conducted  to  Paris.     At  '^ 
conferences  of  Dresden  and  Prague  he  warmly  espoused  the  cau^c  : 
his  country,  and  the  commencement  of  the  downfal  of  Napoleon  '~  ' 
be  dated  from  this  time.    In  August  1813  war  was  formally  ded^ru 
by  Austria  against  France,  and  in  the  following  mouth  the  x^nzi 
Alliance  was  signed  at  Toplitz,  when  Count  Mettemich  was  rewards: 
by  being  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  prince  of  the  empire.     In  the  ^"^ 
ceedings  consequent  upon  the  invu^;on  of  France  by  the  allied  arcu  ^ 
and  the  occupation  of  Paris,  Priuce  Mettemich  took  a  leading  ( v.\ 
and  signed  the  Treaty  of  Paris  on  behalf  of  Austria.    Soon  after  iti 
he  visited  England,  but  returned  to  his  country  on  the  renews!  ct 
wa^  and  was  at  once  the  representative  of  Austria  at  the  congne 
of  Vienna  and  president  of  its  councils.    From  this  period,  down  t? 
the  death  of  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry  and  the  accession  of  Mr 
Canning  to  office  in  1822,  Prince  Mettemich  was  not  only  the  srbite 
of  Austrisn  interests,  but  had  vast  influence  over  the  courts  tai 
cabinets  of  the  Continent     In  the  subsequent  drama  of  fiuropeos 
politics  Prince  Mettemich  played  no  undistinguished  part ;  bui  t^ 
has  been  much  censured  for  permitting  the  Kussian  emperor  dur.:; 
the  war  of  1828  with  Turkey  to  establish  his  power  in  Moldavia  s:.- 
Wallachis,  and  the  other  provinces  which  lie  near  the  month  of  u« 
Danube,  to  the  detriment  of  Austria.    In  1830  the  revelation  of  Ju.j 
broke  oat  in  Paris,  and  alarmed  the  court  of  Vienna,  whose  tnfluecce 
was  thrown  into  the  oppoaite  scale ;  but,  throqgh  the  instromentalicy 
of  Mettemich,  friendly  relstions  were  established  with  Louis-Philippe. 
Austrian  troops  were  sent  to  occupy  Itsly  and  other  plaoea,  in  whi(^ 
it  was  feai^  that  republican  principles  w^ould  assert  theaaselvas.    la 
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Poland,  Spain,  Hollaod,  Piiibsia,  and  in  the  Germaoio  states^  the 
iustrian  tninifiter  used  all  the  influence  which  he  could  command  for 
:he  purpose  of  orushiog  the  movement  in  favour  of  popular  govem- 
nent^  By  these  means  Prince  Mettemich  was  enabled  to  preserve  the 
position  of  Austria  down  to  the  period  of  the  outbreak  of  the  revolU' 
iion  at  Paris  in  1848.  A  strange  sympathy  unites  the  continental 
ibrones  and  people :  no  sooner  had  the  monarchy  of  France  fallen  than 
iustria  was  shaken  to  its  base.  The  revolutionists  rallied  in  the  streets 
)f  Vienna,  overthrew  the  government,  and  compelled  Prince  Hettenlioh 
x>  resign  his  office.  He  retired,  together  with  his  sovereign  and  the 
iouTty  and  after  seeking  an  asylum  in  vain  in  Moravia  and  at  Leipsig 
le  came  to  England,  where  he  remaioed  until  a  reaction  took  place. 
[n  1851  be  returned  to  Vienna,  but  has  taken  little  or  no  share  in 
public  affairs  since  that  time.  {Les  IHplomates  Europ^ent,  par 
^.  Capefigue.)    [See  Sopplement.] 

*  METZ,  DE,  or  as  he  writes  it  himself,  DEMETZ,  FRl^D^RIC 
^UGUSTE,  was  bom  about  1796.  He  was  educated  for  the  law,  and 
i>ecame  Conseiller  Honoraire  k  la  Cour  Royale  and  Membre  du  ConseH 
j6n6rsl  de  Seine-et-l'Oise.  As  a  judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  4n 
Paris,  his  attention  had  been  strongly  drawn  to  the  subject  of  criminal 
urisprudenoe  and  the  beat  means  of  effecting  the  reformation  of  crimi* 
lalsy  particularly  of  the  juvenile  class.  Demetz  joined  and  became  an 
ictive  member  of  the  Soci^t^  de  Patronage,  instituted  at  Paris  fbr  the 
jurpose  of  effecting  the  reformation  of  young  criminals,  the  growing 
lepravlty  of  which  class  threatened  the  most  serious  consequences. 
rhia  society  soon  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  establishment  of 
igricultural  schools  or  colonies  would  be  the  most  effectual  means  of 
ittaining  their  object,  and  Demetz  and  the  late  L^on  Fauoher  were 
leputed  to  proceed  to  Belgium  and  Holland,  there  to  examine  the 
ndustrial  establishments  for  paupers.  They  formed  the  opinion  that 
t  was  a  mistake  to  make  such  eatabllshments  on  sterile  soil ;  they 
lid  not  pay,  though  the  discipline  was  severe,  and  the  food  of  the 
coarsest  and  scantiest  description.  M.  Faucher  returned  to  Paris, 
^hile  M.  Demetz  proceeded  to  Hamburg  and  other  places.  M.  Demetz 
it  Hamburg  carefully  examined  the  Rauhe  Haus,  in  which  consider- 
ible  progress  had  been  made  in  the  reformation  of  criminals. 

With  his  acquired  experience  M.  Demetz  returned  to  France,  and 
n  1839  the  establishment  at  Mettray,  near  Tours,  in  the  department 
}f  Indre-et-Loire  was  commenced.  The  Viscount  de  Courteilles,  a 
iiost  energetic  assistant  in  this  good  work,  had  the  establishment 
"ormed  on  his  property,  and  in  July  twenty-three  youths  of  respec- 
table connexions  were  settled  there  to  be  trained  as  teachers  by  the 
;wo  principals.  In  six  months  they  were  fitted  for  their  duties,  and 
?arly  in  1840  twelve  young  criminals  were  admitted,  a  number  which 
ivaa  gradually  increased.  The  first  principles  of  the  institution  are 
the  inculcation  of  religion,  the  formation  of  the  culprits  into  a  family 
anion,  compelling  them  to  habits  of  continued  and  useful  industry, 
md  a  strict  military  discipline.  In  consequence  of  the  well-directed 
efforts  of  the  founders,  the  system  has  produced  much  good.  The 
exertions  of  M.  Demetz  are  incessant.  He  begins  work  at  four  in  the 
morning,  and  continues  his  work  all  the  day.  He  appeals  to  all  the 
better  feelings  of  the  lads  under  his  care,  encourag^g  the  good  by 
rewards  and  praise,  and  mildly  remonstrating  with  the  unruly  and 
Idle.  The  institution  still  flourishes,  but  in  1852  a  great  loss  was 
sustained  in  the  death  of  M.  de  Courteilles,  who  died  at  the  age  of 
Sfty-five  :  he  was  buried  at  Mettray,  and  his  funeral  was  attended  by 
the  whole  of  the  persons  at  Mettray,  who  mourned  for  him  as  for  a 
father.  The  establishment  had  attracted  the  attention  of  many  bene- 
volent individuals  interested  in  the  reformation  of  youth,  some  of 
?vhom  visited  it,  among  them  may  be  named  M.  D.  Hill,  the  recorder 
>f  Birmingham.  They  endeavoured  to  introduce  similar  establishments 
nto  England,  and  the  prison  at  Parkhill  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  the 
Reformatory  School  and  Farm  of  the  Philanthropic  Society,  London, 
it  Redhill,  near  Reigate,  were  the  result  of  their  exertions.  In  1855 
VI.  Demetz  came  to  England,  visited  those  establishments,  and  was 
mtertained  at  a  public  dinner  at  Birmingham  in  October.  The  success 
>f  the  system  at  Mettray  has  had  great  influence  in  the  legislative 
establishment  of  reformatory  schools  in  Qreat  Britain,  as  well  as  on 
:he  exertions  of  private  individuals  who  have  devoted  themselves  to 
;ho  rescue  of  youthful  offenders  from  the  dangers  to  which  they  were 
'urther  exposed  firom  association  in  prisons  with  older  criminals  more 
loeply  steeped  in  vice,  and  from  want  of  employment  and  wont  of 
(kill  in  applying  themselves  to  labour.  The  only  works  M.  Demetz 
las  published  on  the  subject  are  a '  R^um^  sur  le  Syst^me  Pdniten- 
iaire,'  in  1844 ;  and  the  annual  reports  of  the  progress  of  the  estab- 
ishment  at  Mettray,  under  the  titles  of 'Rapport  de  M.  Demetz  2i 
a  Socidt^  Patemelle,'  '  Rapport  sur  les  Colonies  Agricoles,'  &c. 

METZ,  CONRAD  MARTIN,  a  celebrated  German  engraver  of 
3onn,  where  he  was  bom  in  1755.  He  studied  under  Bartolozzi, 
n  LondoD,  and  remained  altogether  about  twenty  years  in  England. 
^e  published  in  1790  a  set  of  thirty-three  engravings,  including  the 
itle,  after  George  the  Third's  collection  of  drawings  by  Parmegiano ; 
ind  in  1791  a  set  of  sixty-three  plates  in  a  similar  style,  after  the 
lesigns  by  Polidoro  da  Caravaggio,  in  the  possession  of  Sir  A.  Hume, 
Bart.  He  engraved  many  other  imitations  of  drawings  by  the  old 
nasters.  In  1801  Metz  went  to  Rome,  and  commenc^  a  series  of 
mgravings  after  the '  Last  Judgment'  in  the  Sistine  CSiapd,  by  Michel 
kngelo.    It  is  engraved  in  chalk  manner  in  fifteen  aeparate  sheets, 


with  an  outline  of  the  whole.  Metz  died  at  Rome  in  1827,  aged 
seventy-two.  Dr.  Nagler  enumerates  upwards  of  two  hundred  of  hia 
engravings  in  his  '  Kiinstler-LexicoiL' 

METZU,  GABRIEL,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Dutch 
painters,  was  bom  at  Leyden  in  1615.  It  is  not  known  under  what 
master  he  studied,  but  he  obtained  a  great  reputation  at  Amsterdam 
vrhile  still  young.  Like  Mieris  and  Terburg,  Metzu  belongs  to  the 
higher  class  of  genre  painters.  He  painted  what  are  called  con- 
versation pieces;  and  often  a  lady  at  her  toUet,  or  in  her  boudoir,  with 
all  the  usual  accessories;  his  scenes  are  occasionally  taken  from 
humble  life,  but  generally  from  the  middle  classes  of  society.  He 
excelled  in  light  and  shade,  drawing,  and  colour,  and  his  execution  i» 
always  extremely  careful;  hia  pictures,  though  very  small,  are  alwayk 
finished  with  the  minutest  attention  to  detail.  Metzu  perhaps  attained 
perfection  in  his  style,  and  carried  painting  as  a  mere  imitative  art  to 
its  highest  degree  of  excellence  :  the  tone  of  hia  pictures  is  complete 
nature,  everv  tint  is  perfectly  troe,  and  every  object  is  accordingly  in 
its  proper  place,  for  his  drawing  and  linear  perspective  were  equal  to 
his  light  and  shade,  and  colour.  Beyond  this  he  did  not  go;  his 
works  exhibit  nothing  choice  or  extraordinary  either  in  subject  or 
arrangement ;  and  the  faithful  representation  of  familiar  life  appears 
to  have  been  the  end  of  his  art,  not  for  the  sake  of  the  scenes,  but  for 
the  imitation's  sake.  He  was  essentially  a  materialist  in  art,  and  this 
is  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  Dutch  painters  generally. 
He  painted  a  few  portraits ;  there  is  one  of  Admiral  van  Tromp  in  the 
Louvre.  Some  of  his  works  realise  very  high  prices ;  many  of  them 
have  been  engraved.  Metzu  died,  according  to  lyArgenville,  in  165S, 
in  consequence  of  undergoing  an  operation  for  the  stone;  but  as 
there  is  a  picture  by  him  in  the  Van  Loon  collection,  Amsterdam, 
dated  1667,  his  death  could  not  have  occurred  before  the  latter  date. 

MBULEN,  ANTHONY  FRANCIS  VAN  DER,  bom  at  Brussels 
in  1684,  was  a  disciple  of  Peter  Sneyers,  an  eminent  battle-painter, 
under  whom  he  improved  with  extraordinary  rapidity.  While  he  was 
pursuing  his  profession  at  Brussels,  it  happened  that  some  of  his 
works  were  taken  to  Paris,  and  shown  to  the  minister  Colbert,  who 
was  so  pleased  with  them  that  he  invited  him  to  Paris  on  very  honour- 
able and  advantageous  conditions.  His  talents  as  a  battle-painter 
recommended  him  to  Louis  XIV.,  whom  he  always  accompanied  in 
his  campaigns.  He  designed  on  the  spot  the  moat  remarkable  events, 
and  the  views  of  the  cities  and  fortresses  which  had  been  the  scene 
of  the  most  memorable  victories,  and  from  these  sketches  he  composed 
the  paintings  which  were  to  perpetuate  the  remembrance  of  the 
king's  successes.  Such  opportunities  enabled  him  to  attain  that  unusual 
skill  in  his  line  of  art,  of  which  his  numerous  works  give  such  evi- 
dence. They  are  distinguished  by  truth  to  nature,  excellent  colouring, 
freedom  of  touch,  and  the  happiest  distribution  of  light  and  shade. 
No  painter  excelled  him  in  designing  the  motions  and  attitudes  of 
horses ;  and  this  induced  his  friend  Le  firun,  whose  niece  he  married, 
to  give  to  him  the  execution  of  the  horses  in  his  celebrated  paintings 
of  the  battles  of  Alexander  the  Great.  Van  der  Meulen  painted  also 
landscapes,  and  other  subjects,  with  almost  equal  excellence.  His 
principal  works  are  at  Paris;  but  many  of  his  easel  pictures  are 
preserved  in  England,  France,  and  Flanders.  In  the  16th  and  18th 
vols,  of  the  'Cabinet  du  Roi,'  there  are  152  engravings  after  his 
works.  He  was  chosen  membo:  of  the  French  Academy  of  Painting 
in  1673.  He  died  at  Paris,  October  the  15th,  1690.  His  most  cele- 
brated scholar  was  I.  van  Hutchenburgh,  battle-painter  to  Prince 
Euf^ne. 

MEURSIUS^  JOHN  (the  Latinised  form  of  his  real  name,  which 
was  De  Meurs),  was  born  near  the  Hague,  in  1579.  He  was  educated 
at  the  University  of  Leyden ;  and  after  he  had  completed  his  studies, 
was  entrusted  with  the  education  of  the  children  of  Bameveldt. 
[Babne VELDT.]  In  1610,  Meureius  was  appointed  professor  of  history 
at  Leyden,  and  in  the  year  following  professor  of  Greek.  After  the 
execution  of  Bameveldt,  on  the  14th  of  May  1619,  Meursius  was 
exposed  to  great  annoyance  and  persecution  from  the  enemies  of  his 
illustrious  patron ;  and  it  was  therefore  with  great  pleasure  that  he 
accepted  an  invitation  from  the  king  of  Denmark,  in  1625,  to  settle  in 
his  dominions.    Meursius  died  on  the  20th  of  September  1689. 

Meiursius  was  a  diligent  and  laborious  scholar.  He  edited  several 
Latin  and  Greek  writers,  and  wrote  many  works  on  historical  and 
archaeological  subjects,  which  were  collected  and  published  by  Lami, 
Florence,  12  vols,  folio,  1741-68.  The  following  are  a  few  of  his 
principal  works:  —  1.  'Glossarium  Gr»co-barbarum,'  Leyd.,  1614. 
2.  Various  treatises  on  different  branches  of  Greek  and  Roman  anti- 
quities, most  of  which  are  reprinted  in  the  'Thesaurus'  of  GrsDvius. 
8.  <Remm  Belgicarum  Liber  Primus,'  Leyden,  1612.  4.  'Historia 
Danica,'  Copenhagen,  1630. 

MEYER,  FELIX,  was  bom  at  Winterthnr  in  the  canton  of  Zurich, 
in  the  year  1653.  He  studied  first  under  an  artist  at  Niimberg,  and 
afterwards  under  Ermels,  a  good  landscape  painter,  whose  manner  he 
adopted.  He  went  to  Italy  for  improvement,  but  the  climate  not 
suiting  his  constitution,  ho  returned  to  Switzerland.  The  beautiful 
and  sublime  scenery  of  that  country  supplied  him  with  ample  materials 
for  numerous  designs  which  deservedly  gained  him  a  high  reputation 
and  also  fortune.  To  a  lively  and  fertile  imagination  be  added  great 
fiusUity  of  execution^  of  which  he  gave  a  remarkable  proof  at  the 
abbey  of  St.  Floriao,  in  Upper  Austria,  where  he  happened  to  stop  oa 
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his  tmvebL  The  abbot  deiiriiig  to  have  two  grand  apartments  painted 
in  fresco,  and  having  oonmlted  another  artist,  who  was  very  dilatory, 
asked  Meyer  for  his  advice  as  to  the  manner  in  which  it  should  be 
executed.  Meyer,  after  some  minutes*  consideration,  took  a  long  stick, 
to  which  he  fssteoed  a  piece  of  charcoal,  and  immediatelv  began  to 
design,  sayings  ''Here  I  would  have  a  tree ; "  which  he  sketched  as 
quickly  as  possible ;  "  in  the  distance  I  would  have  a  forest,  thus ; 
here  a  fall  of  water  tumbling  from  great  rooks^  and  so  on ; "  designing 
as  faai  as  he  spoke,  to  the  astomehment  of  the  abbot,  who  immediately 
engsged  him  to  undertake  the  work,  which  he  entirely  completed  in 
the  course  of  the  summer.  This  adventure  spread  hie  reputation 
through  all  Qermany,  and  from  this  time  he  was  constantly  employed 
by  the  princes  and  nobility. 

In  the  latter  part  of  hii  life  he  endeavoured  to  adopt  a  manner 
which  should  be  at  once  more  expeditious  and  more  pleasing;  but 
these  latter  performances  are  not  equal  to  his  earlier  works,  which 
give  him  a  high  place  among  the  most  eminent  landscape  painters. 
He  was  not  skilful  in  drawing  figures.  His  most  esteemed  works  have 
figures  by  Boos  or  Rugendas.    He  died  May  28, 1718. 

MEYER,  HEINRICH,  a  German  designer  and  painter,  and  a 
distinguished  writer  on  art,  known  in  Germany  in  his  Ufa-time  as 
'  Gotbe-Meyer,'  from  his  close  intimacy  with  the  great  writer. 
Meyer  was  bom  in  1759  at  Zurich,  where  he  was  for  some  years  the 
pupil  of  J.  C.  Fiissly,  the  brother  of  Henry  Fuseli,  R.A.  [Fubkll] 
About  1786  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Gothe.  In  1787  he  was  at  Naples,  lived  there  in  the  same  house 
with  Tischbein,  and  became  acquainted  also  with  Herder,  then 
travelling  in  the  suite  of  Amalia,  duchess  of  Weimar.  In  1792  he 
visited  for  some  time,  Weimar,  and  in  1797  established  himself  for 
the  remainder  of  his  life  there.  He  became  a  great  £svourite  with 
the  court  at  Weimar,  was  intimate  with  all  the  distingui^ed  literary 
men  of  the  place,  and  held,  from  1807,  the  office  of  director  of  the 
academy  there,  and  enjoyed  the  titular  rank  of  Hofrath.  There  he 
enjoyed  constant  intercourse  with  Gothe,  and  for  forty  years  Meyer 
was  Gothe's  consulting  and  confirming  oracle  in  all  opinions  on  art^ 
and  was  even  the  author  of  many  portions,  especially  of  the  critical 
parts,  of  Gothe's  publications  on  Brt,  as  *Kunst  und  Alterthum,' 
'  Winckelmann  una  sein  Jahrhundert,' '  IVopylften,' '  Farbenlehre,'  ko. 

From  1794  until  his  death  in  1832  Meyer  was  mainly  engaged  on 
literary  compositions  relating  to  the  history  and  theory  of  art,  but 
chiefly  the  history  of  Greek  and  Roman  art  He  was  the  principal 
editor  of  the  complete  edition  of  the  works  of  Winckelmann,  which 
were  published  in  8  vols,  at  Dresden  between  1808  and  1820  inclusive, 
and  was  the  author  of  the  greater  part  of  the  numerous  notes  by 
which  they  are  illustrated.  These  notes  he  afterwards  ammged  end 
connected  into  a  consecutive  history  of  Greek  art,  under  the  title 
'  Geschichte  der  Bildenden  KUnste  bei  den  Griecdien,'  2  vols.  8vo, 
Dresden,  1824.  A  third  volume,  being  the  continuation  of  the  history 
of  Greek  art  in  Rome,  was  edited  by  Dr.  F.  W.  Riemer,  after  the 
death  of  Meyer,  under  the  title  '  Geschichte  der  BUdenden  Kunste  bei 
den  Griechen  und  Romem,'  1  voL  8vo,  Dresden,  1886.  This  work, 
though  agreeably  written,  and  containing  a  good  general  account  of 
the  progress  and  the  remaining  works  of  ancient  art,  has  failed 
to  satisfy  those  interested  in  the  subject,  and  has  obtained  little 
popular  or  general  notice.  In  the  first  place  its  form  is  sgainst 
it:  the  text  and  the  author's  remarks  are  separated,  the  latter 
being  at  the  end  of  the  Tolumes.  The  text  is  little  more  than  a 
chronological  catalogue  of  names  and  works;  and  the  notes  at  the 
end  of  tiie  volumes,  besides  being  troublesome  to  refer  to,  are 
disconnected  with  their  subject,  snd  do  not  dear  up  the  obscurities,  or 
reconcile  the  apparent  contradictions  of  ancient  authors.  Reflections 
are  rare,  and  when  they  occur  they  are  neither  profound  nor  illustra- 
tive, nor  does  he  in  sny  esse  indulge  in  assthetical  remarks,  «or  attempt 
to  deduce  or  investigate  theories.  The  work  is  idso  surpassed  by 
other  German  works  on  the  same  subjects,  though  it  is  the  only  special 
work  in  the  language  that  examines  the  progress  of  the  two  arts  of 
painting  and  sculpture,  throughout  their  whole  course,  from  the 
earliest  times  until  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire. 

As  a  painter  Meyer  produced  little.  His  wonu  consist  chiefly  of 
water-colour  and  other  drawings  from  antique  remains,  or  from  the 
works  of  the  great  Italian  painteriL  His  principal  work  is  an  aUegoiy 
of  human  life,  represented  by  children,  as  a  painted  frieze,  in  the 
palace  at  Weimar. 

MEYER,  JAMES,  was  bora  on  the  7th  of  January  1491  at  Yleter, 
a  village  near  BaiUeul  in  Flanders,  from  which  place,  agreeably  to  the 
custom  of  his  time,  he  took  the  name  of  Baliolanus.  After  acquiring 
the  knowledge  of  ancient  languages,  he  came  to  Paris,  snd  went 
through  a  course  of  philosophy  and  theology.  Subsequently  returning 
to  Flanders,  he  embraced  the  clerical  profession;  and  establishing 
himself  at  Ypres,  opened  a  school,  which  in  a  short  time  acquired 
great  celebrity.  On  being  appointed  incumbent  to  the  living  of  the 
church  of  St.  Donatien,  he  removed  his  school  to  Bruges,  and  finidly 
renounced  it  to  accept  the  curacy  of  Blankenburg,  where  he  died  on 
the  5th  of  February  1552.  His  remains  were  carried  to  Bruges,  and 
interred  at  St  Donation.  His  principal  works  are : — '  Flandricarum 
Herum  Deous,'  containing  the  origin,  antiquity,  nobility,  and  genealogy 
of  the  counts  of  Flanders,  4to,  Bruges,  1531 ;  and '  Chronioon  Flandrin, 
ab  anno  Cbristi  445  UEque  ad  annum  1278,'  4to,  Nurnbeig,  1538 ; 


'Chnmides  of  Flanders,  from  the  yesr  445  to  the  year  1278,'  wbki 
was  continued  by  his  nephew  to  the  year  1476,  and  published  laat 
the  title  of  <  Annales  Rerum  Flandricarum,'  foL,  Antwerp,  1561. 

MEYERBEER,  GIACOMO,  shsres  with  Spohr  and  BoHxm  iU 
highiwt  rank  among  living  musicians  in  the  art  of  dramatic  canyy 
sition.  But  Spohr  and  Rossini  have  finished  their  career,  wU 
Meyerbeer  continues  to  pursue  his  with  unabated  eoexipy.  He  «« 
bom  at  Berlin  in  1794,  and  u  of  Hebrew  desoent^  His  ^milj  i 
wealthy,  and  well  known  in  the  commercial  world  ;  ^  smd  sevenl  i 
its  members  have  been  distinguished  in  scienoe  and  liteEmtore.  l^-ji 
of  his  brothers  was  an  eminent  astronomer;  and  another,  who  iiaj 
youngs  manifested  considerable  genius  as  a  tragic  poet.  Meyerbw 
was  a  precocious  child,  and  his  musical  dispositions  were  encoorvai 
and  cultivated  by  his  family.  When  he  was  nine  yean  old  he  vj 
regarded  as  a  masterly  pisnist,  in  a  city  full  of  excellent  moaciisi 
At  ten  the  instinct  of  his  genius  led  him  to  composition,  and,  gaidri 
by  no  rules  but  such  as  he  practically  deduced  from  the  mosao  he  wd 
accustomed  to  hear  and  execute,  he  produced  nuuny  eongs  and  pie^s 
for  the  pianoforte  which  surprised  his  friends  by  their  origiDalitT  nl 
spirit.  He  viras  placed  under  tiie  tuition  of  a  person  named  Wet».i 
teacher  of  repute,  who  had  been  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated  Abb^  Vu^. 
the  great  musical  instructor  of  that  day.  But  Weber  seems  to  hr\ 
possessed  limited  knowledge  and  little  judgment.  He  encouraged  b 
aspiring  young  scholar  to  proceed  too  rapidly,  and  to  produce  eUbctn 
exercises  in  the  piofoundest  branches  of  counterpoint^  without  htrs; 
able  to  discern  and  correct  their  faults.  Vain  of  his  pupil's  progxvi^ 
he  sent  to  his  own  msster,  Vogler,  one  of  Meyerbeer's  attempt!  s 
fugue-writing  as  a  wonderful  proof  of  his  attainments.  But  tiw  ct. 
abb^  sent  it  back,  drily  pointing  out  that  it  was  a  string  of  blimdA 
The  joung  student  saw  at  once  tiiat  this  would  not  do,  and  le^n, 
of  his  own  accord  to  put  himself  under  the  oare  of  Yogler  hmjtJ 
His  family  accordingly  allowed  him  to  go  to  Darmstadt,  and  take  ^ 
his  abode  with  Vogler,  who  had  established  a  renowned  scho-^  ~ 
composition  in  that  city.  He  was  then  fifteen.  At  that  school  O 
author  of  the  'Freischuti'  was  his  fellow-student,  and  the  ^kz 
friendship  then  begun  continued  during  Weber's  life.  Under  tbi 
Abb^  Yoglec's  able  instructions  Meyerbeer  was  initiated  ia  tot 
mysteries  of  hsrmony  snd  counterpoint,  and  composed  a  great  quiatr 
of  learned  and  elaborate  sscowd  music  in  the  scTere  scholaatic  sttls  i 
his  msster.  All  those  things  are  lost,  as  the  oomposerp  when  lus  iis» 
became  more  matured,  did  not  care  to  preserve  them.  One  of  tbs. 
however  did  him  service :  it  wss  an  oratorio  bearing  the  grandiloqac 
title  of '  God  and  Nature,'  which  was  performed  in  the  preseaoi  i 
the  grand  duke,  and  obtained  for  the  author  the  distinction  of  bei^ 
appointed  composer  to  the  court 

when  Meyerbeer  was  eighteen,  his  first  dramaUo  piecsy  entJL< 
*  Jephtha's  Daughter,'  was  performed  at  Munich.     Thoogh  written  w 
the  stsge^  it  wss  more  of  an  oratorio  than  an  opera,  not  only  froc  .H> 
sacred  subject,  but  from  its  style,  acquired  under  the  lesaons  of  tj 
learned  preceptor,  full  of  contrapuntal  skill,  with  little  attent»»  *« 
the  attractions  of  melody.    It  is  not  surprising  therefore  that  i:  t: 
not  please  the  Bavarian  public    Dissatisfied  vrith  his  own  pncTesi 
Meyerbeer  repaired  to  Vienna,  where  he  applied  himself  earcestl-Tt. 
the  study  and  practice  of  the  pianoforte,  that  being  the  branch  ot  u 
ai't  in  which  he  had  hitherto  been  most  successful.     In  this  porrj 
his  success  continued ;  and  Moscheles,  himself  at  that  time  a  }oa^ 
and  rising  pianist  in  Vienna,  hss  said  that,  had  Meyerbeer  perserernL 
he  would  have  been  one  of  the  greatest  performers  of  the  age.    Hsf  r>^: 
for  music,  the  bent  of  his  genius  drew  him  back  to  the  path  of  dnaai. 
composition,  which  ever  since  he  has  steadily  pursued.     He  m  c 
ployed  to  compose  an  opera  for  the  court  theatre,  and  prodcs. 
<  Alcimelek,  or  the  Two  Caliphs ;'  but  the  lessons  of  the  Ahbe  Vo^ 
stuck  by  him,  and  the  Austrian  public,  familiar  with  the  mus£i 
the  Italian  school,  did  not  relish  the  learned  stiffoeea  of  his  etts 
'  Alcimelek '  failed,  and  was  speedily  forgotten.     Meyerbeer  no«a> 
that  he  was  not  in  the  right  road,  and,  wisely  profiting  by  his  exp» 
rienoe,  determined  to  seek  for  melody  at  its  fountain-head  by  trsTe^^ 
into  Italy,  for  centuries  preeminently  the  land  of  aong,  and,  eT«s  u 
her  present  decay,  not  wholly  deprived  of  her  pre-eminenca.    At  tn^ 
time  Rossini  had  just  appeued,  and  all  Italy  was  beginning  to  ns 
vrith  his  first  great  opera, '  Tancredi'  ^  At  Venice,  Meyerbeer  hdird : 
for  the  first  time.  He  was  charmed  with  musio  ao  graceful,  so  iLowvz 
and  so  free  from  the  cumbrous  fetters  of  the  schools.     fVom  that  uar 
his  own  style  wss  changed.    He  learned  the  great  truth  that  nieldq 
is  the  soul  of  music — of  vocal  and  dramatic  muaic  eapecially.    But :? 
did  not  on  that  account  throw  away  the  fruits  of  hia  German  sca«2i» 
His  acute  judgment  perceived  that,  thou^  the  Italian  school  exc^' 
all  others  in  Uie  drawing  of  the  art — ^though  in  grace  and  beaatr ..' 
form  it  was  incomparable — ^yet  that  its  oolouring  was  pale  and  fee:* 
and  lacked  the  richness  snd  variety  derived  from  the  resooxeet  * 

harmooy.    He  did  what  Mosart  had  done  before  him resolTcd  * 

make  Italian  melody  the  prominent  feature  of  hia  music,  straLT-^ 
ening  and  embellishing  it  by  all  the  means  of  harmonious  combimt^ 
With  this  object  in  view  he  produced  his  earliest  auccesaful  woifcs- 
'Romilda  e  Costsnzs,'  performed  at  Padua  in  1818 ;  *  Seauramide'&' 
Turin  in  1819;  and 'Emma  di  Resbuigo*  at  Venice  in  1820.  Tua 
last  opera,  though  it  is  now  foxgotten,  as  well  aa  thoee  which  preoe^ 
it,  Udd  the  foundation  of  the  compoaer's  reputation.     It  was  not  us^} 
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erf  ormad  at  all  the  principal  theatrea  in  Italy,  but  waa  reoeived  with 
ivour  in  Qermony. 

But  while  Meyerbeer  was  thus  beginning  to  gather  laorela  in  the 
mth,  he  was  looked  upon  among  Ms  own  northern  compatriots  as 
ttle  better  than  a  renegade  German.  It  is  curious  to  observe  what 
U  fellow-student  and  attached  friend,  the  candid  and  generous  Weber, 
)It  upon  this  subject.  Weber  disliked  Italian  music,  and — for  this 
larming  artist  dabbled  a  little  in  literature — was  in  his  critical 
ritiugs  addicted  to  ridicule  it ;  though,  it  may  be  observed,  had  it 
ot  been  for  Italian  music,  Weber  would  never  have  charmed  the  world 
y  his  '  Freischvitz '  and  his  'Oberon.'  Weber  was  of  too  gentle  a 
ature  to  quarrel  with  his  friend  for  his  apostacy,  and  the  warmth  of 
tieir  mutual  attaohmeut  was  not  for  a  moment  interrupted ;  but  there 
I  iu  Weber  8  published  correspondence  a  letter  to  his  namesake 
lott  fried  Weber,  the  celebrated  didactic  writer  on  music,  which  shows 
ow  sti'ougly  he  felt.  The  author  of  the  'Freischiitz'  is  describiag  a 
itiit  which  he  had  just  received  from  Meyerbeer,  who  had  then  written 
is  famous  *Crociato  in  Egitto  :*— "  Last  Friday,"  says  Weber,  "I 
ad  the  great  joy  of  having  Meyerbeer  to  spend  a  whole  day  with  me. 
'our  ears  woiUd  have  tingled  1  It  was  truly  a  happy  day — a  remin- 
^cence  of  the  good  old  times  at  Mannheim.  We  did  not  part  till 
[liduight.  Meyerbeer  is  going  to  Trieste  to  produce  his '  Crociato.' 
Ccxt  year  he  retm*ns  to  Berlin,  where  he  will  perhaps  write  a 
tcnnan  opera.  Heaven  grant  it  1  I  have  made  many  appecUs  to  his 
unscience,** 

The  production  of  the  '  Crociato  in  Egitto '  was  preceded  by  that 
f  another  Italian  opera, '  Margherita  d'Ajijou '  (founded  on  the  story 
•f  the  queen  of  our  Henry  VL),  which  was  performed  for  the  first 
ime  ut  Milan  in  1822.  This  piece  was  received  with  great  fkvour  both 
tx  Italy  and  France,  and  its  success  would  doubtless  have  been  more 
asting  had  not  the  author  himself  thrown  it  into  the  shade  by  the 
uperior  brilliancy  of  the  work  by  which  it  was  immediately  followed. 
Margherita  d' Anjou '  did  not  long  retain  possession  of  the  stage,  but 
aany  beautiful  pieces  from  it  are  still  performed  at  concerts. 

The  'Crociato  in  Egitto'  rivalled  the  most  suooessful  works  of 
lossinl,  at  a  time  when  that  composer's  popularity  was  at  its  height, 
'roduced  at  Venice  in  1825,  it  rapidly  made  the  round  of  all  the 
Qusical  theatres  in  Europe.  In  the  same  year  it  was  brought  out  at 
tur  Italian  Opera,  then  under  the  active  and  able  management  of 
•Ir.  Ayrton.  It  was  first  performed  on  the  2drd  of  July — a  day 
aeoiorable  in  our  opera  annals,  not  only  on  that  account,  but  also  for 
be  d(5bilt  of  Signer  Yelluti,  the  last  singer  of  a  class  now  entirely 
xtinct.  No  singer  of  that  class  had  been  heard  in  England  for  thirty 
ears,  and  there  was  a  strong  prepossession  agunst  him.  But  his 
reat  qualifies,  as  a  tragedian  and  a  singer,  overcame  the  opposition 
rhich  be  at  first  encountered.  Velluti  be^me  the  fashionable  favourite 
)f  the  day.  He  drew  crowded  houses,  and  no  opera  but  the  '  Cro- 
;riato '  was  performed  to  the  end  of  the  sesson.  The  following  season 
he  management  of  the  theatre  was  put  into  his  hands ;  Mr.  Ayrton, 
n  consequence  of  opera-house  intrigues,  having  been  set  aside  to  make 
vay  for  this  Italian,  and  the  performances  of  the  '  Crodato '  were 
esumed ;  but  he  was  no  longer  an  object  of  attraction,  while  he  made 
limself  unpopular  by  a  mean  and  grasping  management  The  theatre 
vas  abruptly  closed,  and  Velluti  left  England  before  the  end  of  the 
leason.  f^om  that  time  he  was  no  more  heard  of,  and  Meyerbeer^s 
ipera,  in  which  the  music  of  the  principal  character  was  written 
expressly  for  him,  necessarily  disappeared  along  with  him  from  the 
itage :  had  it  not  been  for  this,  the '  Crociato  ought  to  have  kept 
)088e8sion  of  tiie  stage  as  well]as  the  contemporary  pieces  of  Rossini, 
or  it  is  a  great  as  well  as  a  beautiful  work. 

After  the  production  of  the  '  Crociato,'  Meyerbeer  remained  seem- 
ngly  inactive  for  several  yean.  His  marriage  in  1827,  and  the  state 
)f  melancholy  caused  by  the  deaths  of  two  infisnt  children,  suspended 
lis  musical  labours ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  year  1831  that  his  next 
;reat  work,  *  Robert  le  Diable,'  made  its  appearance.  He  had  by  this 
!ime  fixed  his  residence  at  Peris,  and  this  piece,  of  which  the  libretto 
B  from  the  pen  of  M.  Scribe,  was  produced  at  the  Grand  Op^ra.  It 
vas  received  with  a  degree  of  enthusiasm  almost  unprecedented — 
kU  enthusiasm  which  spread  over  Europe,  and  which  the  lapse  of 
i  quarter  of  a  century  has  scarcely  been  able  to  diminish.  In  the 
bllowing  year  Meyerbeer  visited  London  for  the  first  time,  in  order  to 
uperintend  the  production  of  this  opera  at  the  King's  Theatre,  then 
mder  the  management  of  Mr.  Monck  Mason,  who  had  purchased  from 
he  composer  a  oopv  of  the  score,  and  the  exclusive  right  of  perform- 
Dg  it  in  London.  Kevertheless,  though  this  transaction  was  publicly 
mown,  the  performance  was  forestalled  by  both  of  the  great  English 
heatres,  the  managers  of  which,  though  not  possessed  of  the  genuine 
core,  contrived,  each  of  them,  to  bring  out  a  spurious  piece,  bearing 
Meyerbeer's  name,  but  vamped  up  by  English  musicians  employed  for 
hat  purpose,  from  the  piano-forte  arrangement  of  the  music,  which 
lad  oeen  published  at  Paris.  Both  Drury  Lane  and  Covent  Garden 
profited  largely  by  the  wrong;  for  '  Robert  the  Devil,'  thus  clumsily 
lashed  up,  drew  crowds  to  both  houses  during  the  whole  season.  At 
i  subsequent  period  the  opera  was  brought  on  the  English  stage  in  a 
nore  respectable  manner  and  more  complete  form.  Its  production  at 
he  King's  Theatre  was  not  only  in  its  original  form  and  language,  but 
vith  the  oompany  of  performers,  the  costumes,  decorations,  and  pro- 
pertiea  of  the  Paris  stage.    The  Grand  Opera  was  transported  for  tiie 


time^  as  it  were,  to  the  Haymarket,  But  the  businesa  waa  mismanaged, 
and  so  many  impediments  and  delays  ooeuned,  that  M^erbeer  took 
his  departu^  before  his  opera  was  ready  for  perfonnanoa  It  was  not 
produced  till  the  season  was  almost  over.  The  present  immense 
popularity  of  this  opera  in  England  is  due  to  its  production  in  an 
Itidian  dress  at  her  Majesty's  Theatre  and  at  the  Royal  Italian  Opera : 
at  the  former  house  Jenny  land  made  her  first  apperance  in  this  oountij 
in  the  character  of  'Alice,'  the  moat  beautiful  and  suooessful  of  aU 
her  efforts. 

The  admiration  and  delight  with  which  'Robert  le  Diable'  was 
received  on  its  first  production,  were  mingled  with  astonishment, 
created  by  the  composer's  total  change  of  style.  There  was  scarcely 
a  trace  of  the  author  of  the  '  Crociato ; '  ^d  it  was  evident  that 
Meyerbeer,  during  the  apparently  inactive  years  which  preceded  its 
production,  had  been  thinking  deeply  on  the  principles  of  his  arti 
His  melody,  still  beautiful,  was  no  longer  Itidian :  it  had  lost  much 
of  the  Italian  smoothness  and  prolixity,  and  had  gained  terseness  and 
vigour.  Dramatic  truth  was  more  striotly  observed,  and  Meyerbeer's 
peculiar  power  of  throwing  groups  and  masses  of  people  into  bu^ 
and  animated  action  was  now  for  the  first  time  displayed.  It  was 
found,  in  short,  that  '  Robert  le  Diable^'  as  it  was  one  of  the  greatest, 
was  one  of  the  most  original  works  ever  produoed. 

All  the  subsequent  great  dramatic  works  of  Meyerbeer — the 
'Huguenots,'  the  '  Prophdte,*  and  the  '£toile  da  Nord' — ^have  been 
produced  for  the  Parisian  stage;  the  first  two  for  the  Grand  Op^ra, 
the  last  for  the  Op^ra  Comique.  The  *■  Huguenots '  was  first  performed 
at  Paris  in  1836,  and  at  our  Royal  Italian  Opera,  in  an  Italian  version, 
in  1848.  The  '  Prophets,'  originally  produoed  in  1848,  was  performed 
at  London,  in  Italian,  in  1849 ;  and  the  '  j^toile  du  Nord,'  brought  out 
at  the  Op^ra  Comique  in  1854,  was  performed  at  the  Royal  Italian 
Opera  in  1855^  having  been  adapted  to  the  ItaUan  stage  by  the  com- 
poser himself,  who  transformed  Uie  original  French  spoken  dialogue 
into  Italian  recitative.  The  poems  of  all  Meyerbeer's  French  operas 
have  been  written  by  Scribe^  a  man  whose  productions — ^tragedies, 
comedies,  operas,  vaudevilles,  and  fkroes — are  to  be  numbered  by 
hundreds,  but  who  has  nevertheless  given  to  the  worid  some  works 
which  vrUl  descend  to  posterity  among  the  ohefs-d'csuvre  of  the  Frenoh 
drama.  Meyerbeer  has  been  heard  to  say  that  the  advantage  of  having 
Scribe  for  a  '  collaborateur '  was  his  principal  reason  for  devoting 
himself,  so  exclusively  as  he  has  done,  to  the  service  of  the  Parisian 
stage.  And  in  so  doing  he  has  manifeated  his  judgment ;  for  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  Scribe's  beautiful  lyrical  poems  have  stimulated  the 
genus  of  the  composer,  and  greatly  contributed  to  his  success. 

Meyerbeer  visited  London  a  second  time  on  the  occasion  of  the 
production  of  the  '  £toUe  du  Nord,'  which  he  superintended  in  person. 
He  mingled  a  good  deal  in  our  literary  and  artisUo  society,  and  gained 
much  esteem  and  regard  by  his  intelligent  conversation  and  the 
unaffected  simplicity  and  kindliness  of  Ins  manners.  Several  years 
ago,  another  opera, '  Le  Camp  de  Silesie,'  originally  written  for  the 
French  stagey  was  produced  by  him  at  Berlin,  but  not  with  the  success 
which  has  attended  his  other  works ;  a  comparative  failure  owing^  we 
believe,  to  the  defects  of  the  drama.  The  bast  portions  of  the  musio 
have  heea  incorporated  in  the  '^toile  du  Noid.'  He  now  resides 
principally  at  Berlin,  where  he  holds  the  ofllce  of  Musical  Director  to 
the  Kmg  of  Prussia.    [See  SupplehbntJ 

MKYKICK,  SIR  SAMUEL  RUSH,  ElH.,  L.L.D.,  celebrated  for  his 
antiquarian  knowledge,  particularly  in  matters  relating  to  ancient 
armour,  was  bom  on  the  26th  of  August  1788,  and  was  the  son  of 
John  Meyriok,  Esq.,  of  Great  George  Street,  Westminster,  and  Peter- 
borough House,  Iiulham,  who  was  descended  from  the  Meyricksof 
Bddorgan  in  Anglesea.  Samuel  Rush  Meyriok  took  the  degree  of 
BwA.  at  Queen's  OoUege,  Oxford,  but  we  have  little  other  information 
of  his  early  life,  beyond  the  statement  that  he  married  when  about 
twenty  years  of  a^ ;  and  thus  offended  his  father,  who  in  consequence 
so  arranged  the  inheritance  of  the  family  property,  that  it  should 
chiefly  pass  to  the  next  generation.  It  thus  happened  that  the  large 
collections  of  armour  which  were  commenced  by  the  subject  of  this 
notice  at  his  residences  No.  3,  Sloans  Terrace^  and  No.  20,  Upper 
Cadogan  Place,  were  purchased  with  the  money  of  his  son,  and  were 
known  as  those  of  Llewelyn  Meyriok,  Esq.  The  original  intention 
as  to  property  was  however  frustrated  ultimately  by  the  death  of 
that  son  in  1887. 

Samuel  Rush  Meyriok  adopted,  the  branch  of  the  legal  profession 
conneeted  with  the  Ecclesiastical  and  Admiralty  Courts,  in  which,  as 
Dr.  Meyrick,  he  practised  for  many  years.  Prior  to  this^  in  1810, 
he  had  published  'The  Hiitory  and  Antiquities  of  the  County 
of  Cardigan.'  In  1812,  he  was  engaged  upon  a  hiitory  on  the  plan 
of  Uiat  of  Dr.  Henry,  relating  to  &e  period  of  the  monaroha  of  the 
British  blood,  before  their  abdication  in  708.  The  materials,  which 
were  collected  for  a  work  of  great  extent,  were  however  not  published 
in  the  form  intendeds  But  in  1814,  with  Captain  Charlea  Hamilton 
Smith,  he  produced  a  work  on  the  '  Costume  of  the  Original  Inhabit- 
ants of  the  British  Islands,'  which  was  published  in  4to  with  plates. 
His  great  work  on  Arma  and  Armour  was  published  in  1824  in 
three  4to  volumes,  under  the  title,  '  A  Criticsl  Inquiry  into  Ancient 
Armour  as  it  existed  in  Europe,  but  more  particularly  in  England 
from  the  Norman  Conquest  to  the  reign  of  King  Charles  IL,  with  a 
Glossary  of  Military  Terms  of  the  Middle  Ages.*    A  new  edition  of 
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this  work  appearid  in  1848,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Albert  Way,  with 
eoneotionB,  mucb  required,  in  the  documents  and  quotations.  Dr. 
Meyriok  asBisted  tiie  Rev.  T.  D.  Fosbroke  in  the  compilation  of  his 
'Encyclopedia  of  Antiquities,'  of  which  the  first  edition  appeared 
in  1825»  In  18S6,  the  aasiBtance  of  Dr.  Meyrick  was  sought  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  collection  of  arms  and  armour  at  the  Tower  of 
London  (*  Gentleman's  Magazine/  1826*27) :  and  in  1828  he  was  called 
on  by  Qeoige  IV.  to  arrange  the  collection  at  Windsor.  For  these 
services,  the  Hanoverian  order  was  conferred  upon  him  by  William  IV. 
in  January  1882,  and  he  was  made  a  knight-bachelor  on  the  22nd 
of  February  following.  Meanwhile,  about  the  year  1827,  Dr.  Meyrick 
had  endeavoured  to  purchase  the  ruins  of  Qoodrich  Castle,  on  the 
Wye  I  but  being  then  unable  to  succeed,  he  commenced  in  1828,  on 
the  opposite  bUl,  a  manaion  of  which  Mr.  Blore  was  the  architect, 
and  which  is  now  well  known  as  Qoodrich  Court  The  main  part 
of  the  plan  was  arranged  specially  for  the  display  of  the  collection  of 
armour, — the  whole  suite  concluding  with  a  chamber,  where  was 
represented  a  grand  tournament.  The  chief  scenes  in  the  display  are 
shown  in  a  work  published  by  Mr.  Joseph  Skelton,  F.S.A.,  in  2  vols. 
4to,  in  1880,  and  entitled  '  Engraved  Illustrations  df  Ancient  Armour,' 
Ac.,  to  which  Dr.  Meyrick  supplied  drawings  and  descriptiona  In 
1834,  when  High  Sheriff  of  Herefordshire,  he  revived  a  procesmon 
of  the  javelin-men  in  armour,  and  with  medisQval  pageantry.  In 
1886  he  contributed  the  descriptive  matter  to  Mr.  Henry  Shaw's 
'Specimens  of  Ancient  Furniture.'  Sir  Samuel  Meyrick's  last  import- 
ant work  was  *  Lewis  Dwnn's  Heraldic  Visitation  of  Wales,'  which 
he  oompleted  in  1846.  He  had  continued  a  frequent  contributor 
to  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  (of  which  body 
he  was  elected  a  Fellow  in  1810).  Some  of  his  contributions 
are  printed  in  the  'Archasologia,'  and  others  are  referred  to  in 
the  'Gentleman's  Magazine,'  in  which  work  also  he  wrote  tnany 
papers  from  lb22  to  1839  (*Gent  Mag.,'  New  Series,  voL  sxx., 
p.  94).  Latterly,  he  also  contributed  to  'The  Analyst,' the  'Cam- 
brian Quarterly  Magazine,'  and  the  'Cambrian  Archsologicad  Jour- 
nal' Sir  Samuel  Meyrick  died  on  the  2nd  of  April  1848,  in  his 
sixty-fifth  year.  Hia  collection,  and  his  domain  hi  Herefordshire, 
which  last  he  had  largely  eztendeQ  by  piurchase  a  few  months  before 
his  death,  devolved  upon  his  second  cousin  Colonel  Meyrick. 

MB'ZERAI,  FRANgOIS-EUDES  DE,  was  the  son  of  a  surgeon 
named  Eudes,  and  was  bom  in  1610,  near  Ai^entan,  in  the  village  of 
Rye.  He  studied  in  the  University  of  Caen,  and  afterwards  obtained 
the  post  of  Commis  de  Guerres,  which  situation  he  subsequently  gave 
up,  and  at  Paris  took  the  name  of  De  MezeraL  Owing  to  great 
application  he  beoame  dangerously  ill,  on  which  occasion  the  Cardinal 
Richelieu  sent  him  200  crowns,  and  the  promise  of  his  patronage. 
At  Paris  he  produced  his  '  History  of  France/  which  he  afterwa^ 
enlarged  by  the  intioduction  of  verses,  made  by  his  friend  Jean 
Baudoin,  upon  the  principal  persons  of  each  reign;  this  latter  edition 
had  great  success  in  1646  and  1661 ;  and  a  second  and  third  volume 
appeand,  both  of  which  were  equally  fortunate.  He  also  published 
several  pamphlets  directed  against  Cardinal  Masarin,  under  the  name 
of  Sandricour.  An  abridged  edition  of  his  'History  of  fVance' 
appeared  in  1668,  and  in  1662  his  '  History  of  the  Turks,'  which  is  a 
translation  from  Chalcondylas.  He  succeeded  Voiture  in  the  Aeademy, 
and  died  Julv  10, 1683. 

Among  other  singularities,  it  is  said  of  Mezorai,  that  he  would  shut 
himself  up  from  the  light  of  the  sun  at  noon-day,  and  in  the  middle 
of  summer,  pursuing  lus  avocations  by  candle-light;  and,  aa  if  fearful 
that  this  eccentricity  would  not  be  generally  Imown,  he  lighted  his 
Visitors  to  the  door.  Mezerai,  besides  the  harvest  reaped  from  his 
works,  which  much  exceeded  his  expectations,  had  several  foreign 
pensions.  His  merits  as  an  author  are  exceedingly  doubtful;  for, 
according  to  the  writer  in  the  '  Biographie  Universelle,'  the  extra- 
ordinary success  of  his  <  History  of  France '  was,  in  a  great  degi«e, 
due  to  the  number  of  engravings  it  contained,  consisting  of  portraits 
of  kings  and  queens,  Which  however  were  inserted  without  much 
regard  to  historic  truth.  His  style  is  sometimes  coarse,  but  generally 
dear,  distinct,  and  forcible.  Yoltaire  observes,  that  he  lost  his 
pensions  for  having  told  what  he  thought  to  be  the  truth.  The  same 
author  observes,  that  he  is  more  bold  than  accurate,  and  that  his 
style  is  unequal 

MEZZOFANTI,  JOSEPH  CASPAR,  celebrated  for  his  extraor- 
dinary powers  as  a  linguist,  was  bom  at  Bologna,  on  the  17th  of 
September  1774.  EQa  father,  IVancis  Mezzofanti,  was  a  carpenter: 
and  he  himself,  being  destined  for  the  same  humble  career,  was  placed 
at  one  of  the  free  schools  of  the  Oratory  in  his  native  city.  Father 
Respighi,  a  priest  of  that  congregation,  observed  the  remarkable 
talents  of  the  boy,  and  saved  him  for  literature.  He  was  removed  to 
a  higher  sohool— one  of  the  so-caUed  'Scuole  Pie'  of  Bologna— and 
eventually  to  the  arcfaiepiscopal  seminary,  where,  after  completing  the 
usual  course  of  letters,  philosophy,  divinity,  and  canon  law  in  the 
university,  he  was  admitted  to  priesf  s  orders  in  September  1797.  Of 
the  details  of  his  progress  in  the  study  of  Isngusges  during  these 
early  years  no  accurate  record  is  preserved ;  but  it  is  known  that,  like 
most  eminent  linguists,  he  wss  gifted,  even  in  childhood,  with  a  very 
wonderful  memory ;  and  that,  pivtly  under  the  various  professors  in 
the  nnivenity,  psrtly  by  the  aid  of  foreign  residinte  in  the  dty, 
psrtly  by  hJs  own  unassisted  studies,  he  had  aequfxedy  beftn*3  the 


completion  of  his  university  career,  the  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew, 
Arabic,  Spanish,  French,  German,  and  Swedish  languages.  In  Sep- 
tember 1797,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-two,  he  was  appointed 
Professor  of  Arabic  in  the  university,  and  commenced  his  labours  in 
the  December  of  that  year;  but  he  did  not  long  enjoy  what  would 
have  been  a  most  congenial  office.  On  the  annexation  of  Bologna,  as 
one  of  the  papal  legations,  to  the  newly-established  Cisalpine  Republic, 
he  refused  to  take  the  oaths  of  the  new  constitution,  and  was  set  aside 
from  the  professorship.  After  the  condusion  of  the  concordat  between 
Pius  VII.  and  the  first  consul,  the  ancient  constitution  of  the  uni- 
versity was  restored.  In  1803  Mezzofanti  was  named  to  the  higher 
professorship  of  Oriental  Languages,  and  in  the  same  year  he  became 
assistant  librarian  of  the  pubUc  library  of  the  city.  The  professor- 
ship of  Oriental  Languages,  however,  being  suppressed  in  1808,  Mezzo- 
fanti was  for  some  years  reduced  to  great  distress,  and  became 
dependent  for  his  own  maintenance,  and  that  of  the  orphan  fiimily  of 
his  sister,  mainly  upon  the  casual  income  derived  frOm  private  tuition. 
The  elder  brother  of  the  late  Archdeacon  Hare  is  said  to  have  been 
one  of  his  pupils,  and  a  living  English  countess  received  lessons  in 
English  from  him  at  a  later  period.  Meanwhile  he  steadily  followed 
in  private  what  had  become  his  engrossing  pursuit — the  study  of  lan- 
guages. A  letter  of  his,  dated  in  1804,  to  the  celebrated  Orientalist 
John  Bernard  de  Rossi,  whose  personal  acquaintance  he  subse- 
quently formed  during  a  short  visit  to  Modena  in  1805,  indosed  a 
composition  in  twelve  languages,  which  he  submitted  for  the  judg- 
ment of  his  correspondent;  and  before  1812  his  reputation  as  a 
linguist  had  become  thoroughly  established.  The  well-known  Pietro 
Giordan i,  in  several  of  his  letters  to  his  friends,  calls  him  "the 
divine  Mezzofanti,"  and  declares  that  his  skill  in  living  and  dead 
languages  entitles  him  to  be  regarded  as  "a  man  of  all  ages  and  all 
nations."  The  war  of  whidi  Northern  Italy  was  so  long  the  theatro 
had  afibrded  Mezzofanti  many  opportunities  of  extending  his  stock  of 
languages.  In  the  hospital  of  Bologna,  to  which  he  was  attached  as 
volunteer  chaplain,  were  to  be  met — among  the  invalids  of  the 
Austrian,  Russian,  and  French  armies — Germans,  Hungarians,  Bohe- 
mians, Wallachians,  Servians,  Russians,  Poles,  and  Croats.  Partly  iu 
the  desire  to  aSev  these  sufferers  the  consolations  of  religion,  partly 
from  his  love  of  the  study  itself,  Mezzofanti  laboured  assiduously  to 
turn  these  and  all  similar  opportunities  to  accoimt ;  and  several 
instances  are  recorded  in  which,  without  the  assistance  of  a  grammar 
or  dictionary,  he  contrived  to  establish  a  mode  of  communica&on  with 
a  stranger  who  was  utterly  ignorant  of  every  language  except  his  own, 
and  eventually  to  master  that  language  sufficiently  for  all  the  purposes 
of  conversation.  He  has  left  an  account  of  lus  mode  of  study  during 
these  years,  whidi  is  not  a  little  curious  and  interesting.  "  The  hotel- 
keepers,"  he  says,  "  were  in  the  habit  of  notifying  to  me  the  arrival  of 
all  strangers  at  Bologna ;  and  I  never  hesitated,  when  anything  was  to 
be  lesmt  thereby,  to  call  upon  them,  to  interrogate  them,  to  make 
notee  of  their  commimications,  and  to  take  lessons  in  the  pronundation 
of  tiieir  several  languages.  There  were  a  few  learned  Jesuits  too,  and 
several  Spaiuards,  Portuguese,  and  Mexicans  residing  in  Bologna,  from 
whom  I  received  valuable  assistance^  both  in  their  own  and  in  the 
learned  languages.  I  made  it  a  rule  to  learn  every  strange  grammar, 
and  to  apply  myself  to  every  new  dictionary  that  came  within  my 
reach.  I  was  constantly  filling  my  head  with  new  words.  Whenever 
a  stranger,  whether  of  high  or  low  degree,  passed  through  Bologna,  I 
tried  to  turn  the  visit  to  account,- either  for  the  purpose  of  perfecting 
my  pronunciation,  or  of  learning  the  familiar  words  and  turns  of 
expresdon.  Nor  did  all  this  cost  me  so  much  trouble;  for,  in  addition 
to  an  excellent  memorv,  Qod  had  gifted  me  with  remarkable  flexibility 
of  the  organs  of  speecL" 

In  the  year  1812  Mezzofanti  was  appointed  asdstsnt-librarian  of 
the  univerdty ;  in  1814  he  was  reinstated  in  his  professorship ; 
and  in  1815  he  became  chief  librarian.  From  this  period,  espe- 
cially after  the  peace,  his  reputation  rapidly  extended.  Every 
visitor  of  Bologna  related  fresh  marvels  regarding  his  prodigious 
attainments.  Tourists  from  every  nation,  whether  of  Europe  or  of 
the  east,  united  in  representing  him  as  perfect,  each  in  his  own 
language.  Mr.  Stewart  Rose,  in  1817,  reported  him  as  reading  twenty 
languages,  and  speaking  eighteen.  Baron  Zach,  in  1820,  sets  down  the 
number  at  thirty-twa  Lord  Byron,  about  the  same  time,  pronounced 
him  "  a  walking  polyglot,  a  monster  of  languages,  and  a  Briareus  of 
parts  of  speech."  When  Lady  Morgan  saw  him,  in  1822,  common 
report  described  him  as  speaking  no  less  than  forty  languages ;  but 
when  she  inquired  from  himself  the  truth  of  the  report,  he  replied 
that  he  had  only  gone  over  the  outline  of  that  number.  M.  Mol- 
bech,  a  Danish  traveller  of  the  year  1820,  reports  the  number 
of  his  languages  at  "more  than  thirty,"  and  testifies  to  his  speaking 
Danish  "  with  almost  entire  correctness."  French,  German,  Spanish^ 
Polish,  Russian,  Greek,  and  Turkish  travellers  concur  in  the  same 
report,  not  only  with  regard  to  their  own,  but  also  to  many  other 
languages. 

During  all  these  years— except  a  short  visit  to  Pisa,  Leghorn, 
Florence,  and  Rome— he  had  resided  altogether  at  Bdogna,  thoagh 
invited,  with  many  flattering  ofiers,  to  transfer  his  reddence  to  Paris, 
to  Vienna,  to  Florence,  and  to  Romei  At  length,  having  come  to 
Rome,  as  a  member  of  tiie  deputation  sent  by  the  Bolognese  to  ofier 
their  submisdon  to  the  pope,  Gregory  XVL,  after  the  revolution  in 
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,  he  vas  induced  by  tho  pope  to  settle  permanently  in  Kome^ 
(1  to  accept  a  prebend  in  the  church  of  St.  Mary  Major,  which 
ts  soon  after  exchanged  for  a  oauoniy  in  St.  Peter^s;  and,  on 
o  proDQotion  of  the  oelebmted  Angelo  Mai,  then  keeper  of  the 
iticau  Library,  to  the  secretaryship  of  the  Propaganda,  Mezzo- 
iti  was  appointed  to  succeed  him  in  the  important  charge  of  the 
iticau.  He  held  this  offioe  till  1838,  in  which  year,  conjointly 
th  Mai,  he  was  elevated  to  the  cardinalate.  His  residence  in  a  great 
ritro  of  languages,  such  as  Borne,  and  especially  the  facilities  of 
tercouree  with  the  various  races  represented  in  the  college  of  the 
'opaganda,  gave  a  new  impulse  to  MezEofanti's  linguistic  studies, 
la  reports  of  his  visitors  at  Rome  are  still  more  marvelloas  than 
ose  of  the  Bolognese  period.  An  eminent  German  scholar,  Herr 
lido  Gorres,  who  had  much  intercourse  with  him  in  the  year  1841, 
rites  thus :  "  He  is  familiar  with  all  the  European  languages ;  and 
'  thia  I  understand  not  only  the  ancient  classical  tongues,  and  the 
odern  ones  of  the  first  class,  such  as  the  Greek  and  Latin,  or  the 
all  an,  French,  German,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  Kuglish — his 
lowledge  extends  also  to  t^e  languages  of  the  second  class,  viz., 
e  Uutch,  Danish,  and  Swedish — to  the  whole  Slavonic  family, 
iBsiaDy  Polish,  Bohemian,  or  Czechish — to  the  Serviani  the  Hun- 
riau,  the  Turkish ;  and  even  to  those  of  the  third  and  fourth  classes, 
e  Irish,  the  Welsh,  the  Wallaohian,  the  Albanian,  the  Bulgarian, 
111  the  lUyrian.  Even  the  Romani  of  the  Alps  and  the  I^ettish  are 
>t  unknown  to  him;  nay,  he  has  made  himself  acquainted  with 
ippish.  He  is  master  of  the  languages  which  fall  within  the  Indo- 
LTinanic  family,  the  Sanscrit  and  Persian,  the  Koordish,  the  Ghiozgian, 
e  Armenian ;  he  ia  familiar  with  all  the  members  of  the  Semitic 
rnily  —  the  Hebrew,  the  Arabic,  the  Syriac,  the  Samaritan,  the 
jaldee,  the  Sabaic — nay,  even  with  the  Chinese,  which  he  not  only 
uds,  but  speaks.  Among  the  Hamitic  languages,  he  knows  Coptic, 
tbiopic,  Abyssinian,  Amhario,  and  Asgolese." 
What  is  especially  notable  in  this  marvellous  gift  possessed  by 
ezzofanti  is,  that  his  knowledge  of  each  among  this  vast  variety  of 
Dguagea  was  almost  as  perfect  as  though  his  attention  had  been 
»voted  to  that  language  exclusively.  The  reports  of  the  repreeenta- 
vea  of  all  the  great  families  of  hmguage  concur  in  describing  him 
speaking  in  eooh  always  with  the  precision,  and  in  most  oases  with 
16  fluency,  of  a  native.  His  pronunoiation,  his  idiom,  his  vocabu- 
ilary«  were  alike  unexceptionable.  Even  the  familiar  words  of 
rery-day  life,  and  the  delicate  turns  of  conversational  language,  were 
}  Lis  command ;  and  in  each  laogpnage  he  was  master  of  all  the 
adiug  dialects,  and  even  of  the  provincial  peculiarities  of  idiom,  of 
renunciation,  or  of  expression.  In  French,  he  was  equally  at  home 
.  the  pure  Parisian  of  the  Fanbourg*St-Germain  or  in  the  Provencal 
*  ToiUouse.  He  could  accommodate  himself  in  German  to  the  rude 
Tgon  of  the  Black  Forest^  or  to  the  classic  vocabulary  of  Dresden ; 
id  he  often  amused  his  English  visitors  by  specimens  of  the  pro- 
ncialisms  of  ToriLshire^  Lancashire,  or  Somersetshire.  With  the 
berature  of  these  various  countries  too  he  was  well  acquainted.  He 
ved  to  talk  with  bis  visitors  of  the  great  authors  in  their  respective 
np^uages;  and  bis  remarks  are  described  as  invariably  sound  aud 
idicious,  and  exhibiting  careful  and  various  reading,  often  extending 
»  departments  with  wldch  it  would  never  be  supposed  that  a  foreigner 
>uld  be  familiar.  A  Dutch  traveller,  for  instance,  Dr.  Wap,  was 
irprised  to  find  him  well  acquainted  with  his  own  national  poets, 
ondel  and  Cats;  a  Dane,  with  the  philological  works  of  Rask;  a 
wede,  with  the  poetry  of  Ochsenstjema ;  to  a  Sicilian  he  would 
tpeat  whole  pages  of  the  poetry  of  MeU ;  and  an  English  gentle- 
an  was  astounded  to  hear  hun  discuss  and  criticise  Hudibras, 
:  all  English  writecs  the  least  attractive  as  well  as  the  least  intelli- 
ble  to  a  foreigner.  He  wais  in  the  habit  too  of  amusing  himself  by 
etrical  compositions  in  the  various  languages  which  he  cultivated, 
id  often  wrote  for  his  visitors  a  couplet  or  two  in  their  native 
uguage  as  a  little  memento  of  their  interview.  Dr.  Wap,  the  Dutch 
aveller  just  referred  to,  speaks  in  high  praise  of  some  extempore 
aes  in  Dutch  by  which  Hezzofanti  replied  to  a  sonnet  which  Dr.  Wap 
3id  addressed  to  him ;  and  the  well-known  Orientalist,  Dr«  Tholnck, 
ivisg  asked  Mezzofanti  for  some  memorial  of  his  visit,  received  from 
im  a  Persian  couplet  after  the  manner  of  Hafiz,  which  he  composed 
Ithough  not  without  some  delay)  during  Dr.  Tholuck's  visit 
After  his  removal  to  Rome,  although  he  had  already  passed  his 
ftieth  year,  be  added  largely  to  his  stock  of  languages.  His  most 
stable  acquisition  during  this  period  was  Chinese^  which  he  aoquired 
>artly  at  the  Chinese  College  in  Naples,  partly  among  the  Chinese 
udents  of  the  Propaganda)  in  such  psofection  as  to  be  able  not  only 
»  -write  and  oonveise  freely  in  it^  but  even  to  preach  to  the  young 
binese  eodesiastics.  During  the  same  period  he  acquired  the  Abys- 
oian,  the  Califomian,  some  of  the  North  American  Indian  languages, 
id  even  the  '  impoasibls '  Basque.  And  it  was  in  Rome,  and  espe- 
ally  ^  the  Propaganda,  that  he  displayed  in  ita  greatest  perfection 
[b  singular  power  of  instantaneously  passing  in  conversation  from 
oe  language  to  another,  without  the  slighteat  mixture  or  confusioD, 
bether  of  words  or  of  pionnnoiation* 

Mezzofant^  as  oardinal,  was  a  member  of  many  eooleBiastioal  congre- 
fttions  in  Rome,  but  he  never  held  any  office  of  state.  He  died  on 
la  16th  of  March  1849,  and  was  buxied  in  the  church  of  St.  OnoMo, 
eside  the  grave  of  Torquato  Tasso. 


It  is  difficult  to  determine  with  aocun^y  the  number  of  languages 
known  by  Mezzofanti,  and  still  more  so  to  ascertain  how  many  of 
these  he  spoke,  and  with  what  degree  of  flueucy  in  each.  During  his 
lifetime^  as  we  have  seen,  report  varied  considerably  at  different  times ; 
nor  was  he  himself  believed  to  have  made  any  very  precise  statement  on 
the  subject  To  a  Russian  traveller,  who  visited  him  before  the  year 
1846,  and  who  begged  of  him  a  list  of  all  the  languages  and  dialects  in 
which  he  was  able  to  express  himself,  he  sent  a  paper  in  his  own  hand 
containing  the  name  of  God  in  fifty-six  languages.  The  author  of  a 
memoir  which  appeared  soon  after  the  cardinal's  death  in  a  Roman 
journal,  the  'Civiltib  CatoUca'  (who  is  now  known  to  be  Father 
Bresciani,  a  Roman  Jesuit),  states  that,  in  the  year  1846,  Mezzofanti 
himself  informed  him  that  he  was  able  to  express  himself  in  seventy- 
eight  languages.  Marvellous  as  these  statements  may  appear,  they 
seem  fully  borne  out  by  inquiries  (with  a  view  to  the  preparation  of  a 
biography)  which  have  been  made  since  the  death  of  the  cardiosl. 
Reports  have  been  received  from  a  vast  number  of  individuals,  natives 
of  different  countries,  whose  collective  testimony,  founded  on  ^eir 
own  personal  knowledge  of  Mezzofanti,  places  beyond  all  question  the 
fact  of  his  having  spoken  fluently  considerably  more  than  fifty  different 
languages.  There  are  others  among  the  languages  ascribed  to  him, 
regarding  which  it  is  difficult  to  institute  any  direct  inquiry ;  but, 
judging  from  analogy,  and  relying  on  the  well-known  modesty  and 
truthfulness  of  Mezaofanti,  we  need  not  hesitate  to  accept  his  own 
statement  as  reported  by  F.  Bresciani;  the  more  so,  as  among  his 
papers  now  in  the  possession  of  his  family  is  a  list^  drawn  up  from 
memoranda  contained  therein,  of  no  less  than  a  hundred  and  twenty 
languages  with  which  he  possessed  some  acquaintance,  unaccompanied 
however  by  any  note  specifying  those  among  the  number  which  he 
spoke,  or  the  degree  of  his  knowledge  of  each. 

In  general  learning  Mezaofanti's  attainments  were  highly  respect- 
ablei  He  waa  a  well-informed  theologian  and  canonist,  and  an 
impressive  though  not  eloquent  preacher.  M.  Libri,  the  historian 
of  mathematical  science  in  Italy,  found  him  well  acquainted  with 
algebra,  and  reports  an  interesting  conversation  which  he  had  with 
him  on  the  Bija  Gannita  (the  algebra  of  the  Hindoos),  as  well  as  on 
the  general  subject  of  Indian  history  and  antiquitiea.  Other  travellers 
describe  him  as  entering  freely  into  the  history  as  well  as  the  literature 
of  their  several  countries.  But  as  an  author  he  is  almost  unknown. 
He  occasionally  read  papers  at  various  Uterary  and  scientific  societies 
in  Bologna  and  Rome;  but  his  only  known  publication  is  a  short 
memoir  of  his  friend  and  brother  professor.  Father  Emmanuel  Aponte, 
which  was  printed  at  Bologna  in  1820;  and  he  leaves  no  monu- 
ment for  posterity  beyond  the  tradition  that  he  was  inoomparably  the 
greatest  linguist  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

MIAZZI,  GIOVANNI,  an  lUlian  architect  of  the  18th  century, 
was  bom  at  Bergamo,  in  1699,  and  was  originally  brought  up  to  Ms 
father's  trade  of  carpenter.  He  was  almost  entirely  self-educated  in 
the  profession  which  he  afterwards  followed;  for  it  was  not  till  he 
was  forty  that  he  availed  himself  of  the  instructions  of  Preti,  who 
was  his  junior  by  two  years.  He  hod  however  previously  built  a 
small  theatre  in  his  native  town,  and  the  church  of  La  Trinitk  in  the 
Borgo  of  Angarano.  One  of  his  later  and  best  works  is  the  church 
of  San  Giambattista  at  Bassano,  in  which  he  successfully  overcame 
the  numerous  obstacles  arising  out  of  the  site  and  the  conditions 
he  was  obliged  to  comply  with.  He  also  built  the  collegiate  ohurch 
at  Schio,  that  at  Valdagno,  another  at  San  Vito,  and  a  fourth  at 
Simonzo,  besides  that  at  the  convent  of  Monte  Gargano,  in  Puglia. 
The  Spineda  Palace^  at  Venegazza,  in  the  Trevegiano,  excited  much 
admiration  for  the  elegance  of  its  design,  which  has  since  been 
greatly  impaired  by  the  demolition  of  the  chapel  and  corresponding 
wing,  and  the  aroadea  uniting  them  to  the  central  edifice.  The  beau- 
tiful theatre  at  Treviso  is  another  of  his  works ;  for  although  the 
original  design  prooeeded  from  Bibbiena,  he  greatly  improved  it; 
and  the  facade,  the  vestibule,  and  many  of  the  internal  arrangements 
are  entirely  his  own.  Miaszi  died  about  1780,  and,  notwithstanding 
his  age,  continued  vigorous  and  active  almost  to  the  lastb 

MICAH,  one  of  the  twelve  minor  Hebrew  prophets,  is  called  in  the 
title  to  his  prophecy  the  Morasthite,  and  thus  he  is  distinguished 
from  Micaiah,  the  son  of  Imlah,  who  propheaied  the  death  of  Ahab, 
about  B.a  897.  (1  Kings  xxiL  8-28.)  This  appellation  was  probably 
derived  from  his  birth-place,  Moresheth-Gath  (Mieah  i.  14),  or 
Maresbah,  a  city  of  the  tribe  of  Jndah.  (Micah  i.  16 ;  Joah.  xi  44; 
2  Chron.  xl  8 ;  xiv.  9-10.) 

From  the  title  to  the  book  of  Micah  we  learn  that  he  prophesied  in 
the  days  of  Jotham,  Ahaa,  and  Hezekiah,  kings  of  Judah,  or  from 
B.O.  759  to  699.  The  kings  of  Israel  during  this  period  were  Pekah 
and  Hoshea,  Thus  Micah  was  contemporary  with  the  latter  part  of 
Hosea*s  prophetical  ministry,  and  with  Isaiah.  This  date  is  confirmed 
by  a  reference  made  to  the  prophet  by  Jeremiah  (xxvL  18. 19),  who 
quotes  his  prophecy  respecting  the  destruction  of  Jerusaiam  (Micah, 
iii.  12),  and  says  that  it  was  uttered  by  Micah  in  the  days  of  Hezekiah. 
He  must  have  delivered  his  prophecy  before  the  sixth  year  of 
Hezekiah  (&o.  722),  in  whioh  the  kisgdom  of  Israel  mm  destroyed^ 
for  he  speaks  of  that  calamity  m  a  future  event.    (Micah  L  O,  &o.) 

Hsrtmann  contends  that  ICioah  prophesied  aftsr  the  fburteenth  year 
of  Heaekiah,  and  that  the  book  wnioh  bears  his  name  is  a  collection  of 
differeut  prophecies  made  during  the  Babylonish  captivity,  some  oC 
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which  are  Miooh'B,  and  oihen  not,  ('Mioah,  neu  iibenetzt  nnd 
•rliiiitert^*  Lemgo,  1800.)  TMb  hypothesii,  whioh  is  totally  at 
Yarianoe  with  all  the  testimony  we  ha^e  on  the  subject,  and  is 
sot  sustained  by  intenial  eWdenee,  on  whioh  it  professes  to  be  founded^ 
has  been  amply  refuted  by  Jahn  ('  Einleitung/  toL  ii,  pii  480)  and 
Boaenmiiller  ('Scholia in  Vet  Test,  Prooem.  in  Mic.*)* 

Micah  prophesied  both  to  Israel  and  Judah  (i  1).  He  beeins  by 
predicting  the  overthrow  of  both  nations,  upbraids  them  with  thefar 
eruelty,  iojustioe,  and  impiety,  and  concludes  this  part  of  the  book 
with  the  striking  prophecy  of  the  destruction  of  Jenualem,  which 
Jeremiah  quotes,  and  which  some  suppose  to  refer  to  the  taking  of  the 
eity  and  the  razing  of  the  temple  by  the  Romans,  (chape,  i,  il,  iii) 
He  next  prophesies  the  restoration  of  the  people  to  Jerusalem  (iv.  1-8), 
after  they  shall  have  been  carried  captive  to  Babylon  (iv.  9,  10),  and 
the  destruction  of  their  enemies  (iv.  11,13).  He  foretells  the  birth  of 
the  Messiah  at  Bethlehem,  after  great  calamities  (v.  1-3),  his  ministry, 
and  final  triumph  (y.  4-15).  In  chap.  vL  he  sgain  reproves  the  people 
for  their  ingratitude,  irreligion,  and  injusticei  In  chap,  vii  Jerusalem 
is  represented  as  complaining  of  the  corruption  and  faithlessness  of 
her  sons,  but  patiently  waiting  for  deUveranoe  from  God  (yer.  1-10). 
The  prophet  consoles  her  with  the  promise  of  her  restoration 
(ver.  11-13),  and  concludes  his  book  with  a  sublime  prayer  to  Qod 
for  the  fulfilment  of  that  promise  (ver.  14-20). 

"The  style  of  Micah,"  says  Bishop  Low^,  '<is  for  the  most  part 
close,  forcible,  pointed,  and  concise,  sometimes  approaching  the 
obscurity  of  Hosea,  in  many  parts  animated  and  sublime,  and  in 
general  truly  poeticsd.'*    (*  Prolect,'  xxL) 

The  canonical  authority  of  this  book  is  undisputed.  One  of  the 
moftt  remarkable  predictions  in  it  (y.  2)  is  quoted  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment as  being  understood  by  the  Jewish  priests  and  scribes  to  refer 
to  the  birth  of  the  Messiah.    (Matt  ii.  6.) 

(Uosenmiiller,  Scholia  in  Vet.  Tut* ;  the  Introductions  of  Eichhom, 
Bertholdt,  Jahn,  De  Wette,  and  Home;  The  Minor  Prophets,  by  New- 
come  and  Horsley ;  Micah,  Ubertetzt  und  erl&utert,  von  K.  W.  Justi, 
Leip.  1820J 

MICHAELIS,  JOHN  BENJAMIN,  one  of  the  minor  daasio  poets 
of  Germany,  was  bom  at  Zittau  on  the  last  day  of  the  year  1740. 
Though  he  had  no  other  instruction  than  what  the  gymnasium  of  his 
native  place  afforded  (for  his  father,  who  was  a  doth-maker,  had 
suffered  so  much  in  his  circumstances  by  the  war,  as  to  be  unable  to 
send  him  elsewhere),  his  natural  abilities,  seconded  by  a  happy 
memory,  stood  him  greatly  in  lieu  of  a  regular  classical  education. 
Having  made  himself  a  complete  master  of  Latin,  he  went  to  Leipzig 
with  the  intention  of  applying  himself  to  the  study  of  physic,  but 
soon  desisted  from  it  as  one  for  which  he  had  no  relish,  and  applied 
himself  to  poetry.  At  the  recommendation  of  some  of  his  friends, 
but  far  more  out  of  necessity,  he  pubUshed  a  volume  of  poems  in 
1766.  These  first  proofs  of  his  poetical  talent  obtamed  for  him  the 
encouraging  notice  of  Gellert  Weiese,  and  Oeser ;  the  Isst-mentioned 
of  whom  interested  himself  warmly  in  his  success,  and  earnestly 
recommended  him  to  Qleim,  who  was  afterwsrds  his  truest  patron. 
In  1770  he  was  invited  to  undertake  the  editorship  of  the  *  Hamburg 
Correspondent ; '  but  he  soon  relinquished  the  office,  which,  alluring 
as  it  appeared  at  first,  soon  proved  too  irlnome  for  him.  While  at 
Hamburg  however  he  became  acquainted  with  Lessing,  who  exerted 
himself  to  serve  him,  and  obtained  for  him  the  situation  of  stage-poet 
in  Seller's  company ;  but  his  nervousness  and  ill  state  of  health  soon 
compelled  him  to  give  it  up.  He  now  determined  to  avail  himself  of 
the  generous  proposal  which  Gleim  had  previously  made  him,  to  take 
up  his^  residence  with  him,  and  make  bis  house  a  permanent  home. 
By  Gleim  he  was  welcomed  as  if  rather  conferring  an  obligation  than 
receiving  one;  and  thus  suddenly  placed  in  ease  and  comfort,  and  in 
the  society  of  such  men  as  Jacob!  and  Lichtwer,  nothing  furUier  was 
left  him  to  wish  for,  except  that  he  might  continue  to  enjoy  his  happi- 
ness. Unfortunately  he  became  subject  to  a  spitting  of  blood,  which 
carried  him  off  on  the  SOth  of  September  1772,  in  the  twenty-fifth 
year  of  his  age. 

In  the  favourable  oircumstanoes  in  which  he  was  latterly  placed, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  had  longer  life  been  granted  him  he  would 
have  distinguished  himself  among  the  writers  at  the  dose  of  the  18th 
century.  The  productions  he  left  are  to  be  considered  merdy  as  the 
blossoms  of  poetical  talent  The  prindpal  ones  among  them  are  his 
satires,  fables,  and  tales^  and  poetical  epistles;  and  they  afford  proof 
not  only  of  literary  talent,  but  of  the  excellenoe  of  his  mond 
character. 

M1CHA£lIS,  JOHN  DAVm,  was  bom  at  Halle  on  the  27th  of 
February  1717.  His  father,  Christian  Benediot  Michaelis,  was  pro- 
fessor of  theology  in  the  Universil^  of  Halle,  and  a  distinguished 
Hebrew  scholar.  After  receiving  mstruotion  for  some  time  from 
private  tutors,  Michaelis  spent  four  years  in  the  Orphan  School  at 
Balle,  where  Ids  attention  was  particularly  directed  to  languages  and 
philosophy.  In  1738  he  began  to  attend  the  lectures  at  the  university, 
and  it  was  here  that  he  obtained  from  the  chancellor  Ludwig's 
lectures  on  German  history  the  foundation  of  that  knowledge  of 
general  law  and  of  the  oonstitution  of  sodety  which  was  afterwards 
displayed  in  his  <  Mossisohes  Reoht'  After  taking  his  degree  in  1740, 
he  visited  Engknd,  where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  several 
•miaent  scholars  both  in  London  and  in  Oxford.    During  part  of  his 


residence  in  England  he  preached  at  the  (German  chapel  in  St  Jacs^i 
Palace.  On  his  return  to  Chrmany  he  deyoted  himself  to  the  A^ 
of  history.  Oriental  languages,  and  biblical  criticism.  At  tite  dsKi 
of  the  chancellor  Ludwig,  Midiaelis  vras  commissioned  to  arrange  s:: 
catalogue  his  immense  library.  The  catalogue  was  pabliahed  in  I'C 
and  is  considered  a  modd  for  such  works. 

In  1745  he  went  to  the  University  of  Gdttingen  at  the  invitat:^ 
of  Miinchhausen ;  and  there  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life»  altfaoogh  > 
was  invited  by  Frederick  the  Great  in  1763  to  retom  to  PrussU.  T 
the  Univerdty  of  Gdttingen  Michaelis  rendered  the  moat  importir 
services^  as  profesaor  of  theology  and  oriental  literatare  from  174,"^  i 
1791 ;  aa  secretary  and  director  of  the  Royal  Sodety  of  Sciences,  ft- 
1751  to  1770,  when  he  left  it  on  acoount  of  some  differencee  with  *^* 
members ;  as  editor  of  the  journal  entiUed  '  Gelehrte  Anseigeo,'  fi^ 
1758  to  1770 ;  and  as  librarian  and  director  of  the  philological  eemiur 
which  would  have  been  abandoned  after  the  death  of  Geener  in  IT.. 
if  Michaelis  had  not  consented  to  direct  it  gratuitously. 

In  order  to  throw  new  light  upon  biblical  scianoe,  Michaelis  plasid! 
the  expedition  to  Arabia  and  India  whioh  was  oondaeted  by  Cmse. 
Niebtthr.  The  first  project  of  this  enterprise  was  aabmitted  ia  ti? 
year  1756  to  the  Baron  von  Bemstorff,  then  minister  of  FVederiek  ^. 
king  of  Denmark.  The  choice  of  the  travellers  was  entrusted  ctk.; 
to  Michaiflis,  who  drew  up  a  series  of  questions  for  their  guidance. 

In  1775  Michaelis  wss  made  a  knight  of  the  Polar  Stsf  by  thtc: 
of  Sweden ;  in  1780  he  was  appdnted  an  Aulioooonsellor  of  HsKifi:, 
and  in  1789  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Sodety  of  Ixmc  i 
He  died  on  the  22nd  of  August  1791.  He  was  twice  married;  b 
his  first  wife  he  had  only  one  son,  Christian  Frederic;  bj  his  tecsL. 
he  had  nine  children,  of  whom  one  son  and  three  daughtefa  sumfs 
him. 

The  mind  of  Michsclis  was  strongly  characterised  by  indepesdesx 
He  always  acted  in  the  spirit  of  his  motto  'libera  veiitaa.'  Bat  b 
love  of  independence  often  led  him  to  undervalue  the  labours  of  utL? 
learned  men,  and  to  do  injustice  to  some  of  his  moat  diatingiiisE^: 
contemporaries.  He  often  appeared  to  delight  in  diaoorering  di 
culties  soldy  that  he  might  have  the  pleasure  of  removing  them,  li 
the  examination  of  the  Old  Testament  he  trsated  the  Maaoretic  ia 
ditions  with  a  contempt  hardly  less  extravagant  then  the  rBverasi 
entertained  for  them  by  the  school  of  Buxtorf ;  and  in  eyery  depsn- 
ment  of  criticism  he  was  apt  to  hasard  ingenious  oonjectares  in  opvo- 
ution  to  all  real  evidence.  Though  a  good  Hebrew  soholarr  he  nevsr 
possessed  sn  accurate  knowledge  of  the  dasrical  languages,  snd  u 
acquaintance  with  Arabic  was  superfidaL  Notwithatanding  ti»c 
defects,  his  contributions  to  biblical  and  Oriental  learning  are  isfi^ 
able,  espedally  when  he  treats  of  subjects  capable  of  illiutrat^ 
from  history  and  philosophy.  His  religious  opinions  were  k^ 
firmly  fixed,  but  he  invariably  expressed  the  greatest  reverenee  f.? 
the  Scriptures. 

The  works  of  Midiaelis  ars  Ysry  numerous ;  the  following  are  sgqi 
of  the  most  important.  In  Oriental  literature,  grammsuns  of  H«fcc«T, 
Chaldee,  Syriac,  and  Arabic,  and  treatises  on  varioua  aubjeets  ce:- 
nected  with  these  langusges ;  '  Oriental  and  Exegetiosd  Ldttary,'  i^ 
vols.,. New  do.  8  vols.;  ' Supplementa  in  Lexioa  Hebraica,'  6  n^ 
In  philosophy,  an  essay  '  On  the  Influence  of  Opiniona  on  Laogup 
and  of  Language  on  Opinions,'  which  obtaineid  a  prise  from  tt.  | 
Prusdsn  Academy  of  Sdences  in  1759 ;  a  treatise  on  moral  pbilosoi<% 
and  other  works.  In  history,  geography,  and  chronology,  '  Spidk^ 
Geographies  HebrsBOrum  exterss  post  Bochartum ;'  other  treatides  e 
geography  and  chronology ;  several  separate  disaertationa  on  the  Im 
and  antiquities  of  the  Jews,  the  substance  of  most  of  whidi  is  ^■ 
bodied  in  his  *  Mosaisdies  Redit^'  in  0  vols.,  1770-75 ;  a  second  editije 
of  the  first  5  vols,  of  this  work  was  published  in  the  years  177^''- 
This  worl^  whioh  is  considered  the  masterpiece  of  Michaelis,  «b 
translated  into  English  by  Dr.  Alexander  Smith,  in  4  toIsi,  8to,  ISU 
under  the  titie  of  *  Commentariea  on  the  Laws  of  Mosee*'  *'  The  gnt 
object  of  Michaelis  in  this  work  is  to  investigate  and  illostitite  ^ 
philosophy  of  the  Mosaic  laws,  to  show  their  wonderful  adaptadoa  h 
every  respect  to  the  very  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  tJie  p«^ 
to  whom  they  were  given  had  been  placed  by  proTidence ;  and,  vkif 
he  takes  every  opportunity  of  establishing  the  daima  of  Moses  to  tu 
character  of  an  ambassador  from  heaven,  to  inculcate  upon  husn 
legislatom  the  important  lesson  of  studying  those  particulars  rs^iecv 
ing  the  nature  and  political  situation,  the  ideas  and  prejodioesy  tbt 
manners  and  customs  of  their  countrymen,  by  attention  to  wfaid 
alone  they  can  ever  hope  to  make  them  virtuous,  proaperous,  s&i 
happy."  (Dr.  Smith's  'Pre£we,'  p.  xvii)  In  biblicu  eritiasa 
Michaelis's  '  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament '  is  weU  known  a 
England  by  the  translation  of  the  late  Bishop  Marsh ;  he  sdso  pab- 
lished  psrt  of  an  < Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament;'  a  '  TraniU' 
tion  of  the  Bible,  with  Notes,  for  the  Unlearned^ '  and  several  oUttr 
critical  works. 

(Professor  Hsssencamp,  CoUectUm  </  ifiemotrt  r^oHnff  to  the  lift 
and  WriUnm  ofMiohaiUe  ;  and  Biog.  Umv^  yoL  xxviiL) 

MICHAUX,  ANDRB:,  was  bom  in  1746.  He  visited  Syrit, 
Persia,  and  North  America,  at  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  :r 
all  which  countries  he  made  considerable  collecti<ms  of  dried  plssta. 
He  is  chiefly  known  as  the  author  of  a  valuable  account  of  the  oab 
of  North  iUnerica,  published  in  folio^  at  Paris,  in  1801,  and  of  tb« 
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B*lora  Boreal i-AmericaDa/  which  appeared  in  1803,  in  2  Tola.  8vo. 
f  the  latter  work  he  ia  aaid  to  have  been  leas  the  author  than  the 
.te  Profeasor  Lottia  Olande  Kiehard.     He  died  November  13,  1802. 

MICHAUX,  FRAN^OIS-ANDRfi,  son  of  Andrd,  was  employed  by 
le  French  government  to  explore  the  foreata  of  North  America,  with 
view  to  the  introdaotion  into  Europe  of  the  valuable  timber-treea 
f  that  country.  For  thia  purpoee  he  made  three  voyages  to  the 
Tnited  Statea,  during  which  he  succeeded  in  sendbg  to  France  large 
uantities  of  seeds.  His  principal  work  is  the  <  Histoire  dee  Arbres 
)reBtier8  de  TAmerique  Septentrionale,'  in  8  vols,  large  8vOf  Paris, 
810-18 ;  this  is  an  excellent  account  of  the  principal  North  American 
irest-trees,  abounding  in  valuable  information  as  to  their  geographical 
istribution  and  botanical  distinctions,  and  the  uses  and  qualities  of 
heir  timber.  Besides  tihese,  he  published  a  treatise  *  On  the  Natu- 
alisation  of  Forest-Treea  in  France,'  8vo,  Paris,  1805;  'Journey  to 
ho  Weet  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains/  8vo,  Paris,  1804 ;  and  '  A  Notice 
f  the  Bermudaa,'  4to,  1806.  He  was  bom  1770,  and  died  Oct  23, 1855. 

MICHEL  ANGELO.    [BuoNABoniy  Miohsl  Anqblo.] 

*  MICHELBT,  JUI^SS,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  modem  French 
IstoriaDS,  was  bom  at  Paris  on  the  2l8t  of  August  1798.  After 
ompleting  his  own  studies,  he  began  active  life  in  1821  in  the  pro- 
«sioD  of  a  teacher  in  public  seminaries.  From  the  first  his  favourite 
ludies  had  been  in  history  and  in  departments  relating  to  it;  and 
I  1 826  he  became  teacher  of  hiatory  and  languages  in  the  Collie 
.oilin.  His  first  efforts  as  an  author  were  in  the  production  of  works 
>  assist  pupils  in  the  study  of  history.  Of  this  kind  were  his 
Tableau  Chrbnologique  de  THistoire  modeme  depuis  1458  jusqu'^ 
789,'  originally  published  in  1825,  and  his  *  Tableaux  synehroniques 
e  I'Histoire  modeme,'  originally  published  in  1826.  These  have 
assed  through  many  editions,  as  also  have  some  later  works  of  a 
imilar  educational  opder^-hia  'Pr^ds  de  THistoire  modeme,'  1831; 
is  *  Introduction  h  I'Histoire  universelle,'  1834,  and  his  '  Prdois  de 
Uistoire  de  FnnoB  josqu'k  la  R^yolution  Fnui9aiBe,'  3rd  edit  1838. 
n  1830,  shortly  after  the  revolution  of  July,  M.  Michelet^  whose 
eputation  for  lustorical  research  had  been  established  by  some  of 
he  above  works,  was  appointed  chief  of  the  historical  department  of 
he  archives  of  France;  and  at  the  same  time  he  was  chosen  by 
Juizot,  who  was  then  diverted  from  literature  into  politics,  to  con- 
ioue  his  course  of  lectures  in  history  to  the  Faculty  of  Literature  in 
'aria.  In  1838  he  succeeded  Daunou  in  the  chair  of  history  and 
aoral  science  in  the  College  of  France,  and  in  the  same  year  he  was 
tlected  to  the  Institute  as  a  member  of  the  class  of  moral  and  political 
icieucee.  Meanwhile  he  had  published  various  works,  characterised 
lot  only,  as  his  former  had  been,  by  research,  but  by  that  tendency 
)o  philosophic  generaUsation  and  that  warmth  and  colour  of  style, 
lehioh  have  since  distinguished  almost  all  that  he  has  written.  Among 
hese,  besides  an  abridged  translation  of  Vice's  '  Scienza  Nuova,'  or 

Philosophy  of  History,'  were  his '  Histoire  Romaine '  (the  Bepublican 
Period),  2nd  edit  1838 ;  the  early  volumes  of  his  *  Histoire  de  France' 
begun  in  1838,  and  the  seventh  volume  of  which,  leaving  the  work 
(till  far  from  complete,  was  published  in  1855) ;  and  his  '  Origiues  du 
Droit  Fran9ois  oherch^  dans  lea  Symboles  et  Formules  du  Droit 
Jniversel,'  1837.  During  the  latter  part  of  Louis-Philippe's  reign 
tfiohelet  distinguished  himself  by  his  vehement  interest  in  contem- 
>orary  social  and  religious  questions,  and,  above  all,  by  his  antagonism 
4)  the  Jesuito  and  their  influence.  His  little  treatises,  'Du  Prdtre,  de 
a  Femme,  et  de  la  FamiUe,'  and  '  Le  Peuple,'  both  weU  known  in 
Buglish  tnmslations,  were  published,  the  first  in  1845,  the  other  in 
1846 ;  and  his  '  Life  of  Luther,'  which  has  also  been  transUted,  was 
>ubliBhed  in  1846.  In  consequence  of  these  writings  and  his  anti- 
icclesiastical  spunt  generally,  his  lectures  were  interdicted  by  the 
government  of  Guizot;  and  his  public  influence,  and  his  popularity  with 
>he  liberal  party  oorrespondingly  increased.  In  1848  he  published 
lis  '  Cours  profess^  au  Collie  de  France,  1847-48.'  In  the  previous 
jrear  he  began  his  <  Histoire  de  la  Revolution  Fran^aise;*  on  which 
^ot  work,  together  with  his  *  Histoire  de  France,'  he  hais  continued 
x>  labour  since,  issuing  a  volume  of  the  one  or  the  other  at  intervals. 
3oth  have  been  translated  as  far  as  published.  At  the  revolution  of 
1848  Michelet's  high  popularity  would  have  secured  him  an  important 
>lace  in  the  new  system,  had  he  not  preferred  to  act  still  only  through 
lis  lectures  and  books.  Since  the  accession  of  Louis-Napoleon  he  has 
kgain  been  in  oppmition  to  the  ruling  powers,  and  has  been  subject 
•o  various  impediments  in  consequence.  His  last  writings,  besides 
;he  recent  volumes  of  bis  two  histories,  have  been,  one  on  'The 
Martyrs  of  Russia,'  published  in  1851,  others  entitled  'L'Oiseau,' 
publUhed  in  1856 ;  *  Llnsecte,'  1867 ; '  L'Amour,'  1858 ;  *  La  Femme,' 
1869;  'LaMer,'  1861;  'La  Sorciere/  18U2;  *La  Pologne  Martyre/ 
1863;  and  '  La  Bible  de  THumanitd,'  1864. 

MICHELOZZI,  MICHELOZZO,  an  emment  Florentine  sculptor  and 
hrchitect  of  the  15th  century,  was  a  pupil  of  Donatello,  and  was 
patronised  by  Cosmo  de'  Medun,  to  whom  he  was  so  attached,  that 
3n  the  latter  being  banished,  in  1438,  he  chose  to  follow  him.  It 
g^as  for  Cosmo  t£it  he  erected  the  edifice  since  denominated  the 
Palazzo  Ricourdi  at  Florence,  a  noble  monument  of  the  older  Florentine 
itylo,  simple  even  to  severity,  yet  possessing  an  air  not  only  of 
grandeur,  but  of  magnificence.  The  facade  consists  of  a  lofty  rusti- 
sated  basement,  with  comparatively  small  apertures^  above  which  are 
two  ranges  of  large  arched  windows,  seventeen  on  a  floor,  and  each 
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divided  into  two  lesser  arches  resting  on  a  central  column.  The 
whole  is  crowned  Vy  a  very  rich  comidone.  The  interior  court  has 
upper  and  lower  porticos  or  galleries,  with  arches  resting  upon 
columns,  and  with  an  enriched  frieze  between  the  first  and  second 
arcades.  He  also  greatly  improved  the  court  of  the  Palazzo  Yecchio, 
originally  built  by  Amolfo,  and  which  is  in  a  rich  though  somewhat 
fanciful  style  inclining  to  Qothic  Among  his  other  works  at  Florence 
is  the  Palazzo  Tomabuoni,  now  Corsi ;  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
that  city  the  villas  Cafaggiuolo  and  Casregi;  also  a  palaoe  at  Fiesole, 
for  Giovanni  de'  Medici,  son  of  Cosmo  L  During  his  residence  at 
Venice  he  made  designs  for  many  public  and  private  buildings  in  that 
city,  and  erected  there  the  celebrated  library  in  the  convent  of  San 
Qiorgio.  He  was  likewise  employed  by  his  patron  Cosmo  in  enlarging 
and  embellishing  a  palaoe  at  Milan,  bestowed  on  him  by  Ludovico 
Sforza.  His  last  work  was  designing  and  superintending  the  execution 
of  the  monumental  ohapel  of  &b  Annunciation,  erected  by  Piero  de* 
Medici  in  honour  of  Cosmo,  in  the  Chiesa  dei  Servi,  at  Florence. 
Michelozeo  died  at  the  age  of  suLty-eight,  but  the  precise  time  of  his 
decease  is  not  known — ^probably  it  was  about  1470. 

MICIPSA.     [JUQDBTHA.] 

MICKIEWICZ,  ADAM,  the  gieatest  poet  that  Poland  has  ever 
produced,  was  born  in  the  year  1798  at  Nowogrodek,  a  small  town  in 
Lithuania,  one  of  the  few  in  the  environs  of  which  the  andent  Lithua- 
nian knguage  is  still  spoken.  It  is  certainly  remarkable  that  a 
man,  the  chief  effort  of  whose  life  was  to  prevent  the  language,  the 
nationality,  and  the  religion  of  Poland  from  being  overpowered  by 
those  of  Russia,  should  be  the  native  of  a  country  which  had  lost  ite 
language,  ite  nationality,  and  ite  religion  by  ite  union  with  Poland. 
His  father,  by  birth  a  noble,  was  by  profession  an  advocate,  and  an 
unsuccessful  one,  and  his  brother  afterwards  became  a  legal  writer  of 
some  reputetion.  Miokiewloz  himself  had  so  little  respect  for  the 
nobility  of  his  family,  that  in  his  poem  of  *  Pan  Tadeusz,'  in  which  the 
scene  is  laid  in  Lithuania  in  the  year  1812,  he  introduces  his  family 
name  as  that  of  a  dissipated  and  illiterate  brawler  in  a  pothouse.  It 
is  singular  that  Pushkin,  who  acquired  the  name  of  the  Russian  Byron 
as  Middewicz  did  that  of  the  Polish  Byron,  takes  occasion  in  his  play 
of '  Boris  Gbdunov,'  to  introduce  one  of  his  own  ancestors  in  an  odious 
and  contemptible  light  The  feeUng  of  the  two  poets  in  this  respect 
was  yeiy  different  from  that  of  their  English  prototype. 

Mickiewicz  after  receiving  his  preliminary  education  at  Nowogrodek 
and  the  grammar-school  of  Minsk,  was  sent  when  a  youth  of  seventeen 
to  the  University  of  Wilna,  whero  his  uncle,  an  ex-Jesuit,  was  one  of 
the  professors.  The  university  under  the  auspices  of  Sniadecki  the 
mathematician,  and  the  patronage  of  Prince  Czartoryski,  then  minister 
of  public  instruction,  was  at  that  time  in  the  full  tide  of  prosperity,  the 
chief  seat  of  leamii^  for  eleven  millions  of  the  population  of  Russian 
Poland,  and  celebrated  for  the  success  with  which  the  exact  and  natural 
sciences  were  teught  Almost  the  first  person  whom  Mickiewicz  saw 
at  WUna  was  Thomas  Zan,  a  celebrated  Polish  patriot,  who  was 
occupied  with  getting  up  secret  societies  among  the  students,  of  which 
Mickiewicz  at  once  became  a  member.  The  professor  of  history, 
Lelewel  [Lelbwsl],  was  snother  determined  opponent  of  the  Russian 
government,  and  to  him  Mickiewicz  addressed  the  first  poem  he  pub- 
lished. While  at  WiLm  he  fell  deeply  in  love  with  the  sister  of  a 
fellow  student,  Maria  Wereazczakowna,  by  whom  his  addresses  wero 
finally  rejected  for  those  of  a  richer  suitor.  When  he  left  the  univer- 
sity whero  he  had  first  been  noted  for  his  devotion  to  chemistry  and 
afterwards  to  poetry,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  classical  literature 
in  a  college  at  Kowno,  and  it  was  while  residing  there  in  1822  that 
two  small  volumes  of  poems  firom  his  pen  were  published  at  WUna. 
Like  those  of  Bums  and  Byron,  they  at  one  blow  made  their  author 
famous. 

These  poems  not  only  at  onoe  placed  their  author  at  the  head  of  the 
Polish  literaturo  of  his  own  time,  but  above  every  other  serious  poet 
who  had  ever  appeared  in  the  languaga  The  '  fiaUada '  they  contain, 
several  of  which  aro  imiteted  from  the  Lithuanian,  aro  of  very  varioua 
degrees  of  merit,  some  of  them  spirited,  others  pleasing,  and  othera 
again  poor  and  commonplace.  But  two  poems  of  the  set,  'Qrazyna' 
and  'Dziady,'  aro  of  a  very  high  class.  In  'Ghnaiyna,'  in  which  the 
poet  takes  for  his  scene  the  old  csstle  of  Nowogrodek,  the  ruins  of 
which  are  still  romainiog  near  his  native  town,  he  tells  in  a  tersely 
classical,  and  sculpturesque  style,  which  reminds  the  reader  of  the 
happiest  effusions  of  Tennyson,  the  story  of  a  Lithuanian  heroine,  who 
to  save  the  honour  of  her  husband  assumes  his  armour,  and  meete 
death  on  the  field  of  battle.  It  became  the  favourite  poem  of  a  real 
Lithuanian  heroine,  £milia  Plates,  who  eight  years  afterwards  fought 
in  the  Polish  ranks  in  the  insurrection  of  1880,  and  to  whose  memory 
Mickiewicz  devoted  a  poem.  The  'Dziady,'  or  'Ancestors,'  is  a 
poem  of  a  new  kind,  an  autobiographical  drama,  in  whidi  the  poet 
appears  as  one  of  his  own  characters.  In  it  the  poet  relates,  with  this 
alight  veil,  the  stoiy  of  his  love  for  *  Msria,'  the  *  Mary  Chaworth '  of 
his  life,  and  except  in  Byron's  'Dream,'  which  Miokiewics  afterwards 
rendered  into  Polish,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  love-tale  more 
tenderly  and  delicately  told. 

The  name  of  Mickiewica  became  at  once  popular  among  his  country- 
men. A  valley  near  Kowno,  which  he  was  fond  of  visiting,  and 
where  he  wrote  some  of  his  verses,  received  the  name^  which  it  still 
retains,  U  *  Mickievricz's  Valley.'    The  enthusiasm  of  the  Poles  was 
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heightened  by  the  next  intelligence  that  spread  far  and  wide  oonoem- 
ing  him,  that  he  was  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  Rusuan  goTem- 
ment,  on  snspioion  of  being  ooncemed  in  the  secret  societies  which 
had  been  found  to  exist  in  the  Um^ersity  of  Wilna.  The  dedication 
of  the  'Poems,*  containing  'Daiady/  had  been  to  Thomas  Zan  and  a 
few  friendly  and  probably  the  poet  little  anticipated  the  dedication 
which  he  was  to  prefix  to  another  part  of  the  'Dsiady/  published 
alter  long  years  of  interval — "  To  the  sacred  memory  of  John  Sobolew- 
ski,  of  Cyprian  Dasskiewicz,  oi  Felix  Kolakowski,  my  fellow-students, 
my  fellow-prisoners,  my  fellow-exiles,  persecuted  for  love  to  their 
oountry,  who,  with  a  longing  for  that  country  in  their  hearts,  died 
at  Archangel,  at  Moscow,  at  Bt  Petersburg,  the  martyrs  of  their 
oountiy's  cause."  Imprisoned  for  upwards  of  a  year  in  theBssilian 
couTent  at  Wilna,  while  the  examination  into  we  conspiracy  went  on, 
under  circumstances  snd  incidents  which  were  afterwards  delineated 
with  all  the  force  of  his  genius,  Mickiewicz,  found  guilty  of  being  a 
member  of  two  secret  societies,  was  condemned,  in  1824,  to  perpetual 
bsnishment  in  the  interior  ot  Russia.  At  the  age  of  twenty-six 
HicdLiewica  left  Poland  for  exile,  and  he  never  saw  it  again. 

At  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  was  at  first  permitted  to  reeidei 
Mickiewicz  found  himself,  in  the  latter  years  of  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander, in  the  midst  of  native  conspirators  against  the  Russian  govern- 
ment. Ruilyeev  and  Bestuzhev,  afterwards  so  active  in  the  abortive 
insurrection  at  the  accession  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  were  ardent  for 
Hie  Polish  cause.  In  a  poem  *'  to  his  Russian  firiends,"  written  in  after 
years,  Mickiewicz  mentions  them  both  by  name,  as  victims  of  the  ven- 
geance of  the  czar,  and  alludes  apparently  to  Pushkin,  to  whom  they  in- 
troduced him,  as  having  deserted  the  cause  of  liberty.  The  '  Russian 
Byron '  snd  the '  Polish  Byron '  met  at  St.  Petersburg  in  the  year  of  the 
death  of  the  English  Byron.  Probably  the  conjunction  was  not  looked 
upon  with  favourable  eyes  by  the  Russian  government^  which  ordered 
Mickiewicz  to  Odessa ;  there  however  he  soon  obtained  permiasion  for 
a  tour  in  the  Crimea,  which  gave  rise  to  a  series  of  '  Crimean  Sonnets,' 
the  first  sonnets  in  the  Polish  language.  Their  subject  now  gives 
them  an  additional  interest  One  of  them  is  '  On  the  View  of  the 
Mountains  fh>m  Koslov,'  or  Eupatoria ;  another,  '  On  the  ruined 
Castle  of  Balaklava.'  These  poems  have  been  vexy  popular ;  and  one 
of  them, '  On  the  Chatuir-Dagb,'  has  enjoyed  the  singular  distinction 
of  being  translated  into  Persian ;  but  we  believe  that  from  no  other 
poen»  of  Mickiewicz  could  so  many  instances  of  false  brilliancy  and 
other  common-place  be  selected.  They  obtained  for  him  an  invitation 
to  Moeoow  from  the  governor,  Prince  Golitsuin,  and  afterwards  permis- 
sion to  return  to  St.  Petersburg,  where,  in  1828,  his  next  great  poem, 
*  Wallenrod,*  appeared. 

This  poem  was  at  once  prohibited  by  the  censorship  of  Warsaw,  and 
to  those  who  have  read  it,  it  is  sn  inexplicable  problem  how  it  should 
ever  have  passed  the  censorship  of  St  Petersburg.  Under  the  thin 
disguise  of  a  story  of  a  Lithuanian  of  the  14Ux  century,  who  works  his 
way  to  the  mastership  of  the  order  of  the  Teutonic  Knights,  the 
enemies  of  his  country,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  them  in  detail, 
it  ioculcatea  the  moat  burning  hatred  on  the  part  of  a  crushed  nation 
to  its  foreign  oppressors.  Its  meaning;^  whidi  was  at  once  apprehended 
by  every  Pole,  seems  to  have  escaped  every  Russian.  Two  Russian 
translations  were  published,  and  it  is  even  said  that  the  Emperor 
Kieholas  sent  a  message  of  compliment  to  the  author.  A  diplomatic 
appointment  in  the  Russian  service  was  also,  it  is  said,  proffered  to 
him ;  but  the  only  favour  he  asked  was  to  be  allowed  to  visit  Italy 
for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  and  he  obtained  it  by  the  intercession  of 
the  Russian  poet  Zhukovsky.  He  left  Russia,  as  he  left  Poland,  never 
to  return* 

After  passing  through  Germany,  where  he  spent  some  days  with 
Goth^  he  resided  at  Rome,  where  he  became  intimate  vrith  Fenimore 
Cooper,  in  whose  Memoirs,  now  preparing  by  hii  daughter,  it  is 
probable  that  some  interesting  particulars  of  him  will  be  found.  It 
was  at  Rome  that  the  news  of  the  Polish  insurrection  of  1830  reached 
him,  an  insurrection  whicdi  was  commenced  by  a  party  of  the 
insurgents  singing  in  the  streets  of  Warsaw  some  lines  from  his  '  Ode 
to  Youth.'  The  rising  was  crushed  by  the  time  Mickiewicz  had 
reached  Poeen  on  his  way  to  join  it  He  retired  to  Dresden,  and  there 
composed  another  part  of  the  'Dziady,'  which  was  first  published  in 
1882  at  ParisL 

As  in  the  former  part  of  this  poem  Mickiewicz  had  told  in  a 
dramatic  form  the  tale  of  his  early  love,  in  this  he  related  in  a  suc- 
cession of  soenes  the  story  of  his  imprisonment  in  Wilna  before  the 
sentence  of  banishment  As  a  lover,  he  represented  himself  as  having 
been  driven  by  dieappointment  to  insanity;  as  a  man,  he  actually 
delineated  himself  as  possessed  by  the  devil,  and  the  devil  as  exorciBed 
out  of  his  body  by  a  priest,  after  the  utterance  of  a  proud  and  pre- 
sumptuous challenge  to  Heaven,  the  impious  vanity  of  which  is 
represented  as  having  called  down  the  chastisement  This  strange 
and  repulnve  scene  is  accompanied  by  others  of  a  less  eccentric 
character,  in  which  the  poetTs  friends  and  foes  are  put  in  action  vrithoat 
reserve,  and  in  which  the  horrors  of  the  Russian  sway  in  Poland  are 
depicted  with  surprising  power  and  pathos.  On  the  whole,  this  wild 
production  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  for  poetical  power  that  the 
literature  of  the  quarter  of  a  century  since  1830  has  produced. 

The  last  great  poem  of  Mickiewicz,  'Pan  Tadeusz,'  or  'Sir  Thad- 
deus,'  was  published  at  Paris  in  1834.    It  differs  as  entirely  in  style  and 


sentiment  from  the  'Dziady'  as 'Waverley'from  '  Manfred.'  Itiss 
nunute  delineation  of  Lithuanian  domestic  life  in  the  year  1812,  th» 
time  of  the  poeVs  boyhood,  in  which  the  somewhat  insignificant  story 
of  a  common-place  hero  is  relieved  against  the  dark  backg^round  of 
the  approach  of  Napoleon'a  invading  army  on  its  march  to  RumiM^Bad 
the  intense  excitement  it  produces  among  the  Lithnaniana,  from  tae 
peasant  and  the  publican  to  the  priest  and  the  noble.  By  some  it  ■ 
regarded  as  totally  unworthy  of  the  powers  of  MickievrioB — by  many 
as  the  finest  production  of  his  genius ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
it  is  by  far  the  most  pleasing  and  the  least  objectionablei 

Up  to  this  period  the  career  of  Mickiewicz  had  been  one  to  whid 
his  Polish  admirers  had  looked  with  constantly  inorsasing  admiratioa, 
and  he  occupied  a  position  in  the  Uterature  of  his  country  without  • 
rival  either  in  the  present  or  the  past  **  He  is  our  Byron,  our  Sbak- 
spere,"  was  the  verdict  of  Klementyna  Hoffmanowa  herself »  a  staid  a&i 
decorous  writer.  None  indeed  could  then  have  foreseen  in  what  dark- 
ness the  star  of  Mickiewicz  was  to  set  In  1832,  two  years  before  tdt 
appearance  of  '  Pan  Tadeusz,'  he  had  published  '  A  Book  of  the  Poiiia 
Nation  and  the  PoUsh  Pilgrimage,'  which  presented  an  unbroken  aeriei 
of  dull  absurdity  and  extravagance.  It  was  probably  the  inflnenee  of 
his  name  whidi  procured  its  translation  into  French  by  Count  Uoa- 
talembert^  and  into  EngUsh  by  Lach  Szyrma,  combined  with  the  fid 
that  in  it  Mickiewicz  presented  himself  to  the  world  in  the  charartr' 
of  a  fervent  Roman  Catholic,  convinced  that  it  was  to  ite  toleraUoa  U 
ProteetanUsm  that  the  ruin  of  Poland  was  to  be  ascribed. 

Before  this  period  Mickiewicz  had  fixed  his  reaidenoe  st  Peris,  si^ 
it  was  in  that  city,  in  1834,  that  he  became  united  to  Celina  Szyuaa- 
owska,  a  Polish  lady,  to  whom  he  had,  in  1828,  addressed  some  venei 
at  St  Petersburg.  To  Paris  and  to  the  French  he  waa  strong iy 
attached,  but  hie  pecuniary  circumstances  compelled  him  to  accept, 
in  1839,  an  appointment  ss  professor  of  classiosl  literature  st  Lsosanoc. 
In  the  next  year,  when  M.  Cousin,  then  mimster  of  publio  inatrtietia^ 
determined  to  establish  a  chair  of  Slavonic  literature  snd  the  SUvooie 
languages  at  the  College  of  France^  it  was  considered  a  good  ibrtnae 
for  the  minister  to  Iw  able  to  appoint^  for  the  fint  professor,  tis 
greatest  poet  of  Poland. 

The  first  lectures  which  he  gave  were  eagerly  attended,  and  wen 
reprodoeed  in  Uie  French  and  German  journals ;  but  ere  long  straogs 
alterations  began  to  develope  themaelvea.  Already  in  1841,  whea 
Madame  Middewioi^  who  was  in  bad  health,  had  received  aom« 
benefit  from  being  mesmerised  l^  a  Polish  fanatic  named  Towianaki, 
Mickiewicz  had  allowed  himself  to  become  associated  with  this  msa 
as  the  interpreter  of  certain  dreams,  in  which  Towianski  sUegvd 
that  he  vras  favoured  with  revelationa  by  the  Virgin  Kary.  la 
his  lectures  on  Slavonic  literature  the  professor  gradnslly  losi 
sight  of  Slavonic  Uterature  altogether,  and  preached  a  aecice  of 
discourses,  in  which  this  Towianaki  was  repraeented  ss  the  nev 
Messiah  of  a  new  religion,  of  which  the  principal  festore  was  the 
worship  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  This  Mickiewicz  mpresenteil  ai  s 
new  and  necessary  development  of  improved  Chrisiiani^.  At  last  is 
1844,  the  French  government  interposed,  ordered  Towianski  to  quit 
Paris,  and  put  a  stop  to  the  course  of  lectures  which  had  long  excited 
general  scandal  and  disgust  Mickiewicz's  name  appeared  in  the  Ua 
of  professors  for  some  years  affcerwarda.  but  he  lived  in  obeonriky, 
an  object  rather  of  compassion  than  other  feelmgs.  In  1848  the  revo* 
lution  of  February  again  excited  his  ho^  for  Poland,  and  he  made 
a  journey  to  Italy  for  the  purpose  of  gaming  over  the  pope,  snd  wu 
received  with  enthusiasm  by  the  insurgents  at  Fiorsnoe.  In  1851  his 
name  appeared  in  the  French  calendars  as  **  Sub-Librarian  of  the  Libcaiy 
of  the  Arsenal  at  Paris,"  to  which  he  was  appointed  by  the  priiw 
president  who  might  possibly  view  as  a  venial  error  the  inooloatioo  of 
the  won^p  of  Napoleon  L 

About  1854  Mickiewicz  became  a  widower,  and  he  sLfterwaidi 
returned  in  some  degree  to  public  life.  Soon  after  the  oommeaee^ 
ment  of  the  war  with  Russia  he  headed  a  deputation  to  the  Freak 
emperor,  to  remind  him  of  the  opportunity  that  presented  itaelf  for 
redressing  the  wrongs  of  Poland,  and  in  1855  he  was  sent  by  him  oa 
a  secret  mission  to  the  east^  which  was  destined  to  prove  the  last 
incident  in  his  career.  He  died  at  Constantinople  on  the  27th  of 
November  1855.  His  remains  vrare  removed  to  France^  where  tbej 
were  interred  in  the  cemetery  of  Montmartre,  and  a  subeoription  wai 
opened  directly  after  at  Paris  and  London  for  the  benefit  of  ha 
children. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  editions  of  Mickiewics'a  worka  wis 
published  at  Paris  in  1828  and  1829,  in  three  volumea,  at  the  expenae 
of  tiie  Countess  Ostrowska,  a  Lithuanian  lady,  who  presented  th* 
money  received  from  its  sale  to  the  author,  then  a  captive  in  Rusna. 
It  is  generally  stated  to  be  the  first  book  printed  in  Frsnoe  in  tita 
Polish  language,  but  it  had  two  predecessors,  as  its  editor,  Leonsrd 
Chodi^o,  points  out  in  the  preface— one  in  1668  and  another  in  ISll 
Its  successors  may  be  counted  by  hundreds,  many  of  the  best  works 
in  Polish  being  now  originally  printed  at  Paris.  The  best  edition  of 
Mickiewicz's  works  is  that  in  four  volumes,  issued  at  that  city  in  1344, 
revised  by  the  poet  himself  and  edited  by  Alexander  Chodzko.  A 
translation  of  all  his  works  into  French  by  Christian  Ostrovraki  was 
published  at  Paris  in  1841,  and  again  in  1845,  with  two  very  difieteot 
prefaces,  the  first  all  enthusiasm  for  Mickiewicz  and  his  geniua,  the 
second  fall  of  the  disappointment  and  estrangement  his  devoti(m  to 
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TowiaDBki  bad  inspired.  The  English  language  possesses  one  only  of 
his  larger  poems  in  two  translations — ^the  '  Widlenrod/  in  prose  by 
Leon  Jablonski,  Edinburgh,  1841,  and  in  verse  by  Cattley,  London, 
1842.-  An  article  of  some  length  on  Miokiewicz  appeared  in  the 
London  '  Metropolitan/  at  the  outset  of  his  career,  and  another  in  the 
*  Athensdum '  for  1856,  on  the  occasion  of  his  death. 

The  name  of  'the  Polish  Byron,'  which  has  been  generally  assigned 
to  Mickiewiois,  conyeys  as  oorrect  a  notion  of  the  nature  and  the  extent 
of  bis  genius  as  any  single  epithet  could  possibly  do.  The  most 
striking  point  of  dissimilarity  between  the  two  is  the  vehement 
patriotism  of  the  Pole^  and  the  indifference  to  his  country  which  was 
professed  by  the  EngUihman,  but  a  great  deal  of  this  was  probably 
owing  to  the  different  position  of  the  two  countries,  one  at  the  foot  of 
a  foreign  soTcreign,  and  the  other  in  the  most  prosperous  period  of  its 
history.  It  may  be  remarked  that  in  'Pan  Tadeusz,'  where  Mickiewicz 
has  occasion  to  delineate  the  character  of  his  countrymen,  he  depicts 
them,  not  consciously  perhaps  on  his  own  part,  as  arrogant,  ignorant^ 
prejudiced,  spiteful,  and  headstrong,  with  scarcely  any  good  qualities 
to  balance.  There  is  an  obtuseness  in  Mickiewioz's  own  moral  per- 
ceptions which  it  is  often  painful  to  observe.  His  poem  of '  Wallenrod' 
ia  devoted  from  the  first  line  to  the  last  to  the  inculcation  of  a  spirit 
of  systematic  treachery,  and  in  one  remarkable  passage  he  delineates 
his  young  hero  in  the  palace  of  his  foe  as  descending  to  the  meanest 
Bpite — 

**  I  remember  how  oft  in  the  castle 
I  secretly  sharpened  my  knife,  and  with  what  a  raptare  of  Ten^eftnce 
I  cot  the  carpets  of  Winrych,  and  rained  his  glittering  mirrore." 

It  is  said  that  at  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  this  passage  in  '  Wal- 
lenrod,'  the  Poles  in  the  palace  of  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine  at 
WanBAw  carried  out  the  idea^  The  gross  anachronism  of  the  carpets 
and  the  mirrors  in  a  story  of  the  14th  century  is  only  one  of  many 
which  abound  in  the  works  of  Mickiewicz,  and  it  is  unsafe  to  rely  on 
bis  authority  for  facts  in  literary  or  other  history,  where  his  views  and 
theories  were  concerned.  He  tells  us,  for  instance,  in  one  of  his  Napo- 
leonic lectures  that  the  genius  of  Byron  was  undoubtedly  kindled  by  a 
ray  from  that  of  Napoleon,  and  inquires  bow  such  a  poet  could  other- 
wise have  arisen  in  a  literature  so  decrepit  and  almost  dead  as  that  of 
England,  which  had  as  it  were  come  to  a  close  with  Thomson  and  his 
followers.  This  general  inaccuracy  and  untrustworthiness  must,  in 
fairness  to  the  Russians,  be  remembered  by  the  readers  of  the  thrilling 
delineations  of  their  cruelty  which  abound  in  the  '  Dziady.'  Whatever 
may  be  the  judgment  pronounced  on  Mickiewicz  as  a  writer,  a  politician, 
and  an  historian,  nothing  can  ever  erase  from  Polish  literature  the 
name  of  the  poet  of  *  Graiyna.' 

MICKLE,  WILLIAM  (or,  as  he  sometimes  called  himself,  William 
JuLiDs  Miokle),  was  bom  in  1784  at  Langholm,  in  Dumfriesshire^ 
where  his  father  wtm  a  Presbyterian  minister.  At  the  age  of  sixteen 
he  was  sent  to  the  ooun ting-house  of  a  relation  who  was  a  brewer,  and 
remained  there  five  years.  He  afterwards  set  up  in  business  on  his 
own  account,  but  failed,  it  is  said,  because  he  devoted  those  hours  to 
his  poetical  studies  which  should  have  been  dedicated  to  business. 
He  subsequently  became  corrector  of  the  Clarendon  Press  in  Oxford, 
and  though  several  of  his  juvenile  poems  had  been  printed,  his  name 
remained  unknown  to  the  public  till  the  publication  of  an  elegiac  ode, 
called  'Pollio,'  in  1765.  This  was  followed  in  1767  by  a  poem  in 
imitation  of  Spenser  called  '  The  Concubine,'  pubhshed  wit^  many 
corrections  and  additions  ten  years  afterwards  under  the  title  of  '  Sir 
Martyn.'  He  also  wrote,  besides  several  other  poems,  a '  Letter  to 
Dr.  Harwood,'  against  the  Arian  views ;  an  attack  on  deism,  called 

*  Voltaire  in  the  Shades;'  and  a  tragedy  entitled  the  'Siege  of  Mar- 
eeiUes,'  which  was  refused  by  Gktrriok,  Harris,  and  Sheridan  in  succession, 
and  never  produced.    In  1775  came  out  his  translation  of  Camoens's 

*  Lusiad,'  which  had  occupied  him  five  years.  Governor  Johnstone, 
hiB  patron,  having  been  appointed  commander  of  the  Bonmey  man*of- 
war,  took  him  out  to  Lisbon,  where  he  was  appointed  joint-agent  for 
the  prizes  that  might  be  taken  in  an  expected  omiae.  His  translation 
procured  him  much  respect  among  the  Portuguese,  and  he  was 
admitted  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy,  of  which  Prince  Don  John 
of  Braganza  was  president  A  poem  called  '  Almada  Hill '  vras  the 
result  of  his  residence  at  Lisbon.  After  Miofcle's  return  to  London 
with  Gtovcxnor  Johnstone  he  wrote  several  pieces  both  in  prose  and 
Terse,  the  last  of  which  was  *  Eskdale  Braes,*  a  ballad.  He  died  at 
Wheatlv,  in  Oxfordshire,  October  25, 1788. 

Mickle's  translation  of  the  '  Lusiad '  has  been  severely  censured  on 
account  of  the  liberties  taken  with  the  original,  and  the  unwarranted 
diffuseness  of  the  translation.  His  poems  as  a  whole  are  worth  little, 
indeed  so  little,  that  we  may  wonder  how  they  acquired  the  small 
celebrity  which  they  have  attained.    A  ballad  by  Mickle  entitled 

*  Cumnor  Hall '  is  not  without  merit ;  it  furnished  the  idea  of  Sir  W. 
Sootf  s  '  Kenilworth,'  and  is  printed  in  the  introduction  to  that  work 
in  the  complete  editions  of  Scott's  Novels. 

MICON  {Mimuf  or  JAiimv),  a  distinguished  Greek  painter  and 
sculptor,  was  the  son  of  Phanochus  of  Athens,  and  was  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  of  the  Greek  painters  for  painting  horses.  He  lived 
about  the  middle  of  the  6th  century  B.O.,  and  was  the  contemporary 
of  Phidias  and  Polygnotus. 

The  history  of  Micon  is  lese  known  than  that  of  many  others  of 


the  eminent  artlBts  of  ancient  Greece.  He  was  however  one  of  the 
painters  chosen  by  the  Athenians  to  perpetuate  their  great  victories 
in  the  Colonnades  of  the  Ceramicus,  which  was  enlarged  or  rebuilt 
by  Cimon  after  his  victories  over  the  Persians;  and  he  was  also 
appointed  to  paint  the  walls  of  the  temple  of  Theseus  at  Athens ; 
an  honourable  distinction,  indicating  the  highest  eminence  in  his  art. 

Micon  painted  the  battle  of  the  Amazons  and  the  Athenians  under 
Theseus,  in  the  gallery  of  the  Ceramicus,  which  was  called  subse- 
quently, in  consequence  of  this  and  other  pictures,  the  variegated 
gallery,  or  the  Poeoile  (^  irouctXii  ^rod).  He  appears  also  to  have 
assisted  Panssnus  in  the  picture  of  the  battle  of  Marathon,  in  the 
same  gallery,  for  it  is  said  that  he  was  fined  thirty  minsd,  or  half  a 
talent,  for  painting  the  Barbarians  larger  than  the  Greeks,  in  that 
picture.  In  the  temple  of  Theseus  he  painted  another  battle  of  the 
Amazons  and  Athenians;  and  opposite  to  it  the  battle  of  the  Centaurs 
and  the  Lapitbas.  A  third  wall  alao  was  painted  by  Micon  in  this 
temple,  but  the  picttire  was  so  much  defaced  through  age,  that 
Pausanias  could  not  discover  the  subject  of  it.  Micon  also  painted, 
together  with  Polygnotus,  the  temple  of  the  Dioscuri ;  he  painted 
there  the  return, of  the  Argonauts  to  Theasaly  with  Medea  and 
^steropea  and  Antinoe,  the  daughters  of  Pelias ;  they  were  so  called 
according  to  this  picture,  on  which  their  names  were  inscribed. 
This  circumstance  is  noticed  by  Pausanias,  who  remarks  also  that  the 
best  part  of  these  paintings  was  Acastus  and  his  horsesi  It  is 
observable  that  all  Mioon's  pictures  were  of  such  subjects  as  admit 
of  the  introduction  of  horses,  and  some  of  them  were  the  beet  subjects 
that  could  be  chosen  for  the  display  of  the  painter's  skill  in  painting 
these  animals,  as  the  battles  of  the  Amazons  and  the  Centaurs. 
Micon,  as  already  mentioned,  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
Greek  painters  in  this  respect,  yet  he  was  not  altogether  perfect  in 
his  horses,  for  he  gave  come  of  them  lashes  to  their  under  eyelids^ 
which  horses  have  notk  His  horses  were  objected  to  on  this  account 
by  Simon,  on  Athenian  well  skilled  in  such  matters,  and  who,  accord- 
ing to  Pliny,  was  the  first  writer  on  Equitation :  a  statue  by  a 
sculptor  of  the  name  of  Demetrius  was  erected  to  Simon's  memory 
at  Athena  This  nicety  of  oritidsm  tends  rather  to  establidi  Mioon's 
reputation  than  otherwise,  as  this  was  ike  only  error  detected  by 
so  able  a  critic.  According  to  another  account,  it  was  a  fault  that 
was  found  with  some  of  the  horses  of  Apelles. .  Great  excellence 
however,  in  the  drawing  of  the  horse,  is  not  at  all  inconristent  with 
the  state  of  the  art  at  the  time  that  Micon  lived,  for  we  have  actual 
remains  of  that  very  period  in  the  beautifal  horses  of  the  frieze  of 
the  Parthenon,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  executed  under  the 
superintendence  of  Phidias,  who  was  the  unda  of  Panaonus,  with 
whom  Mieon  worked  in  the  PoBcile. 

A  figure  in  one  of  Mioon's  battles  of  a  certain  Bntes  was  the  origin 
of  an  Athenian  proverb :  Butes  was  painted  concealed  or  crushed  by 
a  stone,  and  all  that  appeared  of  him  vras  his  heul  and  eyes,  which 
seemed  to  the  Athenians  so  very  expeditious  a  method  of  painting  a 
warrior,  especially  one  it  was  necessary  to  give  a  name  to,  that 
"Micon  painted  Butes,"  and  '* quicker  than  Butes,*"  became  sayings 
for  expresung  anything  that  was  quickly  done.  Yarro  speaks  of  the 
style  of  Micon  as  crude  and  unfinished  when  compared  with  the 
works  of  Apelles  and  later  artists.  This  is  very  probable,  and  the 
same  might  be  said  of  many  of  the  works  of  Midiel  Angelo  and 
Rafiadle  compared  with  those  of  almost  any  of  the  scholars  of  the 
Caracci ;  yet  the  difference  is  a  mere  matter  of  execution,  and  is  not 
at  all  essential,  nor  does  (t  in  the  least  interfere  with  the  higher 
qualities  of  art^  as  form,  expression,  or  composition. 

Micon  was  also  a  sculptor :  he  executed,  according  to  Pausaniss^ 
the  statue  of  Callias,  the  Athenian  pancratiast,  at  Olympia. 

Micon  appears  to  have  been  not  an  uncommon  name  among  Greek 
artista  The  father  of  Onatas  of  iBgina  was  Micon;  and  Pliny 
mentions  Timarete,  herself  a  painter,  as  the  daughter  of  a  painter 
of  the  name  of  Micon. 

There  was  also  a  Syracusan  sculptor  of  the  name  of  Micon ;  he 
was  the  son  of  Niceratus,  and  made  the  two  statues  of  Hiero  11., 
which  were  placed  by  the  sons  of  Hiero  at  Olympia. 

(Pliny,  Nat.  HuL,  xxxiv.  19 ;  xxxv.  85 ;  Yarro,  Lingua  LaHna,  viii. ; 
Pausanias,  i  1518;  vi  6;  viii  11;  ^lian,  Bist,  AnimaL,  iv.  60; 
Sopator,  Bei.  Qrcec,  p.  840,  ed.  Aid. ;  Bottiger,  Idem  tw  ArchOUogU 
der  Mahlerei  ;  Sillig,  Catahgnt  Artijlcium,) 

MlDDLETON,  CONYEkS,  was  the  son  of  WUliam  Middleton, 
rector  of  Hmderwell,  near  Whitby  in  Yorkshire,  where  he  was  bom 
in  1688.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  was  sent  to  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  of  which  college  he  was  two  years  afterwards  chosen  a 
scholar.  He  took  his  degree  of  B.A«  in  1702,  and  was  shortly  after 
ordained  deacon.  In  1706  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  Trinity  College^ 
and  in  1708,  joined  with  other  fellows  of  Ids  college  in  a  petidon  to 
the  Bishop  of  Ely,  as  the  visitor  of  the  college,  against  Bentley  the 
master.  Middleton,  who  was  then  a  young  man,  did  not  take  a  pro- 
minent part  in  .thia  proceeding ;  but  the  feelings  of  hostility  to  tho 
master  originated  by  these  disputes  sank  deep  into  lus  mind,  and  made 
him  subsequently  the  most  determined.and  dangerous  of  his  enemies. 
Middleton  married  soon  afterwards,  and  resid^  for  a  short  time  in 
the  Isle  of  Ely  on  a  small  living  in  the  gift  of  hia  wife,  but  the 
unhealthinesi  of  the  situation  induced  him  £  return  to  Cambridge  at 
the  end  of  a  year. 
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When  Qeorge  L  Yiaited  the  University  of  Cambridge  in  1717,  Mid- 
dioton,  with  Beveral  othera,  was  created  Doctor  of  Divinity;  but 
Bentley,  who  was  Kegius  Professor  of  Divinity,  refused  to  confer  the 
degree  unless  a  fee  of  four  guineas  was  given  to  him  in  addition  tq  the 
broad  piece  which  was  the  ancient  and  customary  compliment  on  thfs 
occasion.  This  demand  was  resisted  by  Middleton,  who  however  at 
last  consented  to  pay  it,  on  condition  that  the  money  should  be 
restored  if  it  should  be  determined  that  it  was  an  illegal  demand. 
Middleton  sued  Bentley  for  it  in  the  vice-chancellor's  court;  and 
Bentley,  refusing  to  pay  the  money  or  to  acknowledge  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  court,  was  deprived  of  all  his  degrees  by  a  grace  of  the  senate, 
October  17, 1718,  rBENTLST.]  As  Bentley  was  a  firm  supporter  of 
the  Whig  ministiy  then  in  power,  it  was  feared  that  a  commission 
might  be  issued  by  the  crown  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  uni- 
versity ;  and  Middleton,  to  justify  himself  and  his  friends,  accordingly 
published  'A  full  and  impartial  Account  of  all  the  late  Proceedings  in 
the  University  of  Cambridge  against  Dr.  Bentley,'  which,  says  Dr. 
Monk,  "was  the  first  published  specimen  of  a  style,  which,  for  ele- 
gance, purity,  and  ease,  yields  to  none  in  the  whole  compass  of  the 
Kngliah  language.  The  acrimonious  and  resentful  feeling  which 
prompted  eveiy  line  is  in  some  measure  disguised  by  the  pleasing  lan- 
guage, the  harmony  of  the  periods,  and  the  vein  of  scholarship  which 
enliven  the  whole  tract"    ('  Life  of  Bentley,'  p.  388.) 

A  few  months  afterwards,  Ididdleton  published  '  A  Second  Part  of 
the  full  and  impartial  Account  of  all  the  late  Proceedings,'  &c.,  and 
also  '  A  true  Account  of  the  present  State  of  Trinity  College,  in  Cam- 
bridge, under  the  oppressive  Qovemment  of  their  Master,  B.  Bentley, 
late  D.D.'  In  the  latter  pamphlet  Mid^eton  had  declared  'Hhat  the 
fellows  of  Trinity  College  had  not  been  able  to  find  any  proper  court 
in  England  which  would  receive  their  complaints ;"  and  Bentley  per- 
ceiving that  his  adversary  had  been  guilty  of  an  expression  which 
might  be  considered  as  a  libel  upon  the  whole  administration  of 
justice  in  the  kingdom,  brought  an  action  against  him  in  the  Court  of 
king's  Bench,  in  which  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  guilty.  The 
court  however  was  unwilling  to  pronounce  sentence^  and  the  matter 
eventually  dropped  by  Middleton's  begging  pardon  of  Bentley  and 
consenting  to  pay  all  the  ezpensee  of  the  action,  which  must  have  been 
considerable,  since  the  share  of  the  expenses  of  the  prosecution  not 
allowed  by  the  master  of  the  courts  and  paid  by  Trinity  College, 
amounted  to  150/. 

While  this  matter  was  pending,  Bentley  published  Proposals  for  a 
new  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  with  a  specimen  of  tne  intended 
work.  The  proposals  and  specimen  were  dniwn  up  by  candle-light 
one  evening,  according  to  Bentleys  own  confession ;  and  the  whole 
sheet  bore  marks  of  precipitation  and  haste.  Middleton  eagerly 
availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  which  the  carelessness  of  his  great 
enemy  had  afforded  him,  and  accordingly  pubUahed  a  severe  critique 
upon  it,  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  *  Remarks,  paragraph  by  paragraph, 
upon  the  Proposals  lately  published  by  K.  Bentley  for  a  new  edition 
of  the  Greek  Testament^'  and  followed  up  his  attack  by  <  Some  further 
Remarks '  a  few  weeks  afterwards.  Although  Middleton  professed,  in 
the  oommencement  of  the  pamphlet^  that  *'  his  remarks  were  not 
drawn  from  him  by  personal  spleen  or  envy  to  the  author  of  the  Pro- 
posals, but  by  a  serious  conviction  that  he  had  neitiier  talents  nor 
materials  proper  for  the  work  he  had  undertaken,  and  that  religion 
was  much  more  likely  to  receive  detriment  than  service  from  it,''  the 
whole  tenor  and  style  of  the  pamphlet  showed  that  it  was  the  result 
of  the  most  virulent  personal  animosity,  and  he  in  fact  descended  to 
the  lowest  abuse  against  his  antagonist ;  but  it  must  be  allowed  that 
in  this  respect  he  was  not  much  more  than  a  match  for  the  master  of 
Trinity. 

As  Middleton  had  been  put  to  great  expense  and  trouble  by  his 
recent  prosecution,  his  friends  in  the  university,  regarding  him  as  a 
suffever^  in  a  pubho  cause,  resolved  to  bestow  some  public  mark  of 
distinction  upon  him,  and  accordingly  established  a  new  office  of 
principal  librarian,  to  which  Middleton  was  elected  notwithstanding 
the  violent  opposition  of  the  other  party.  Shortly  after  his  election 
he  published  a  plan  for  arranging  the  imiversity  library,  which  was 
entitled  '  Bibliothecse  Cantabrigiensis  Ordinandi  Methodus  qusedam,' 
1723 ;  in  the  dedication  of  which  to  the  vice-chancellor  he  expressed 
himself  in  a  manner  which  appeared  to  call  in  question  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Court  of  Bong's  Bench,  for  which  he  was  again  prosecuted  by 
Bentley,  and  condemned  to  pay  a  fine  of  5QL 

Having  lost  his  wife  shortly  after  this,  he  travelled  on  the  Continent, 
and  spent  some  months  in  Rome  in  1724.  On  his  return  to  England 
he  renewed  his  suit  against  Bentley  for  the  recovery  of  the  four 
guineas,  who  at  length  paid  the  money  to  Middleton  in  1725.  In  1726 
he  published  a  short  treatise,  'De  Medicorum  apud  veteres  Romanos 
degentium  Conditione  Diuertatio;  qua  &o,  servilem  atque  ignobilem 
eam  fiiisse  ostenditur ;'  whid;  was  oonsidezed  an  insult  upon  the  whole 
medical  profession.  Several  pamphlets  were  published  in  answer  to 
it,  to  which  ]Siiddleton  replied  in  the  following  year. 

Ill  1729  Middleton  published  his  celebrated  *  Letter  from  Rome,'  in 
which  he  attempted  to  show  that  '*  the  rcdigion  of  the  present  Romans 
was  derived  from  that  of  their  heathen  ancestors;"  and  that  in  parti- 
cular the  rites,  ceremonies,  dresses  of  the  priests,  &c.,  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  were  taken  from  the  pagan  religion.  This  work  was 
received  with  great  favour  by  the  learned,  and  wtnt  through  four 


editions  in  the  author's  lifetime;  but  the  free  manner  in  which  he 
attacked  the  miracles  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  gave  offence  to 
many  divines  of  his  own  communion,  who  suspected  and  maintained 
that  the  author  had  as  little  respect  for  the  miracles  of  the  apostles 
as  for  those  of  the  Roman  Catholic  saints.  This  suspicion  was  con- 
firmed by  his  next  publication  in  1731,  which  was  a  letter  to  Dr. 
Waterland,  containing  some  remarks  on  Waterland's  reply  to  Tindal'a 
attack  upon  revealed  religion,  in  a  work  written  by  the  latter,  which 
was  entitled  '  Christianity  as  Old  as  the  Creation.'  This  letter,  which 
was  first  published  anonymously,  but  was  soon  known  to  be  written 
by  Middleton,  gave  the  greatest  offence  to  the  clergy.  Pearce,  bishop 
of  Rochester,  replied  to  it;  and  so  strong  was  the  feeling  against 
Middleton,  that  he  was  nearly  deprived  of  his  degrees,  and  nearly 
degraded  from  his  office  of  public  librarian.  Finding  it  necessary  to 
make  an  explicit  avowal  of  his  sentiments  with  regard  to  religion, 
Middleton  published  in  1732  'Some  Remarks  on  a  Reply  to  the  Defence 
of  the  Letter  to  Dr.  Waterland,  wherein  the  Author's  sentiments  as  to 
all  the  principal  points  in  dispute  are  fully  and  clearly  explained,'  in 
which  he  expressly  asserted  his  belief  in  Christianity,  and  disclaimed, 
all  intention  of  attacking  the  evidences  of  revealed  religion.  It  must 
however  be  admitted  that  Middleton  had  spoken  of  the  Scriptures  in 
a  manner  that  was  calculated  to  give  just  cause  of  offe&ce,  and  there 
is  abundance  of  evidence  in  his  writings  to  prove  that  he  regarded 
Christianity  in  scarcely  any  other  light  than  a  republication  of  the  law 
of  nature,  and  that  he  endeavoured,  like  a  certain  class  of  modem 
divines  in  Germany,  to  reduce  as  (far  as  possible  everything  super* 
natural  in  the  Bible  to  mere  natural  phenomena.  He  expressly  main- 
tained that  there  were  contradictions  in  the  four  evangelists  which 
could  not  be  reconciled  ('  Reflections  on  the  Variations  found  in  the 
four  Evangelists ') ;  he  accused  Matthew  "  of  wilfully  suppressing  or 
negligently  omitting  three  successive  descents  from  father  to  son  in 
the  first  chapter  of  his  Gospel"  (' Works^'  vol.  ii,  p.  24,  4to  ed.) ;  he 
asserted  that  the  apostles  were  sometimes  ndstaken  in  their  appli- 
cations of  prophecies  relating  to  Christ  ('  Works,'  voL  ii,  p.  69) ;  he 
considered  the  "story  of  the  fall  of  man  as  a  fable  or  all^ory" 
('Works,'  vol.  il,  p.  131) ;  and  with  respect  to  the  prophecy  nven  at 
the  fall,  that  the  seed  of  the  woman  should  bruise  Uie  serpent^  head, 
he  did  not  nesitate  to  declare,  in  another  part  of  his  '  Works'  (voL  iii., 
p.  183),  "that  men  who  inquire  into  things  will  meet  with  many 
absurdities  which  reason  must  wink  at^  and  many  incredibilities  which 
faith  must  digest,  before  they  can  admit  the  authority  of  this  prophecy 
upon  the  evidence  of  this  historical  narration."  Such  being  the 
opinions  of  Middleton  (and  passages  of  a  similar  nature  might  be 
multiplied  to  almost  any  extent  from  his  works),  it  cannot  excite  sur- 
prise that  he  should  have  been  regarded  by  his  brethren  with  suspicion, 
and  have  been  looked  upon,  notwithstuiding  his  assertions  to  the 
contrary,  as  a  disbeliever  in  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity. 

WhUe  these  discuasionswere  going  on,  Middleton  was  appointed  to 
the  professorship  of  natural  history,  which  had  been  recently  founded 
by  Dr.  Woodward,  which  appointment  he  resigned  in  1734,  and  soon 
after  married  again.  In  the  following  year  he  published  'A  Dis- 
sertation concerning  the  Origin  of  Printing  in  England,'  showing  that 
it  was  first  introduced  and  practised  by  our  countryman  William 
Caxton  at  Westminster,  and  not,  as  commonly  supposed,  by  a  foreign 
printer  at  Oxford.  In  1741  he  published  by  subscription  his  most 
celebrated  work,  *  The  History  of  the  Life  of  M.  TuUius  Cicero,' 
Lend.,  2  vols.  4to.  There  were  3000  subscribers  to  this  work,  and 
the  profits  arising  from  its  sale  were  so  considerable  as  to  enablB 
Middleton  to  purchase  a  small  estate  at  Hildersham,  six  miles  from 
Cambridge,  where  he  chiefly  resided  during  the  remainder  of  his  life^ 
Middleton's  *  Life  of  Cicero '  is  written,  like  all  his  other  works,  in  a 
pleasing  and  perspicuous  style ;  but  the  strong  bias  of  the  author  in 
favour  of  his  hero  has  frequently  led  him  to  become  the  panegyrist  of 
very  questionable  actions,  and  even  to  misrepresent^  perhaps  not 
intentionally,  those  events  which  did  not  reflect  ci^t  on  the 
character  of  his  favourite.  [CiC£BO,  voL  ii.,  coL  247.]  Dr.  PUt, 
in  a  pre£EU»  to  a  republication  of  Bellendenus,  entitled  'De  Statu/ 
asserts  that  Middleton,  in  his  *  Life  of  Cicero,'  borrowed  very  hurgely 
from  a  work  of  Bellendenus  on  the  character,  literary  merits, 
and  philosophical  opinions  of  Cicero,  which  is  entitled  'De  Tribos 
Luminibus  Romanorum.' 

Two  years  afterwards,  Middleton  published  a  translation  of  Cicero's 
letters  to  Brutus,  and  of  Brutus's  to  Cicero,  with  the  Latin  text^  and 
a  prefatory  dissertation,  in  which  he  defended  the  authenticity  of  the 
Epistles  against  the  objections  of  Tunstall,  who  maintained  that  Uiey 
were  the  composition  of  some  sophist.  The  arguments  of  Middleton 
were  combated  by  Markland  in  his  'Remarks  on  the  Epistles  of 
Cicero  to  Brutus,  and  of  Brutus  to  Cicero,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend.' 
[Mabkland.] 

In  1745  he  published  'Germana  qosodam  Antiquitatis  eruditao 
Monumenta,'  &&,  in  which  he  gave  an  account  of  the  various  speci- 
mens of  ancient  art  which  he  had  collected  during  his  residence  at 
Rome.  Two  years  afterwards  he  published  his  'Treatise  on  the 
Roman  Senate,'  in  which  he  maintained  that  idl  vacancies  in  tlio 
senate  were  filled  up  by  the  people ;  and  in  the  same  year  he  publislwd 
<  An  Introductory  Discourse  to  a  larger  work,  designed  heroafter  to 
be  pubhshed,  concerning  the  Miraculous  Powers  which  are  supposed 
to  have  subsisted  in  the  Christian  Church  from  the  earliest  ages,' 
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which  was  followed  in  1749  by  '  A  Free  Inquiry  into  the  Miracalous 
Powera,'  &0,  This  work  gave  even  more  ofifeuce  than  hia  letter  to 
Br.  Waterland ;  it  was  attacked  by  Dodwell,  Church,  and  Chapman, 
and  was  generally  condemned  bv  the  clergy  as  tending  to  destroy  the 
authority  of  miraoles  in  general  Middleton  however  disclaimed  all 
such  intention ;  and  it  must  be  allowed,  tiiuit  whatever  may  have  been 
his  private  opinions,  he  does  not  in  this  work  advance  anything  which 
could  fairly  be  conBtrued  into  an  attack  upon  revealed  religion; 
perhaps  the  former  controversy  had  made  him  more  cautious.  The 
object  of  i^e  'Free  Inquiry'  was  to  place  the  divines  of  his  own 
cburcli  in  th^  awkward  predicament  of  either  denying  the  authority 
of  the  fathers  altogether,  or  else  of  admitting  the  truth  of  the  leading 
doctrines  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  which  he  maintains  to  be 
Batidfactorily  established  by  the  testimony  and  miracles  of  the  early 
fathers.  Edvrard  Gibbon,  who  was  then  a  young  man  at  Oxford, 
chose  the  latter  alternative,  and  went  over  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  sooner  than  abandon  the  authority  of  the  fathers.    [GifiBOK.] 

In  1750  Middleton  published  '  An  Examination  of  the  Bishop  of 
London's  (Dr.  Sherlock)  Discourses  concerning  the  Use  and  Intent  of 
Prophecy,'  in  which  he  maintained  that  the  use  of  prophecy,  m  it  was 
taught  and  practised  by  Christ  and  hia  Apostles,  was  drawn  entirely 
from  Bingle  and  separate  predictions,  gathered  by  them  from  the  books 
of  the  law  and  the  prophets,  and  applied,  independently  of  each  other 
to  establish  the  Measisnship  of  Jesus,  and  that  there  was  no  foundation 
for  Dr.  Sherlock's  argument  that  the  prophecies  of  each  age  were 
intimately  connected  with  each  other  and  with  those  of  the  preceding 
age,  and  that  the  whole  formed  one  connected  series  from  the  time  of 
the  antediluvians  to  the  prophecies  of  MalachL 

Middleton  died  at  Hildersham  on  tho  28th  of  July  1750.  He  accepted, 
shortly  before  his  death,  a  small  living  from  Sir  John  FrederioL  His 
Bubeeription  to  the  thirty-nine  articles  and  the  canons  of  the  church  on 
that  occasion  was  represented  by  ^  enemies^  but  whether  justly  or 
not  it  is  difficult  to  say,  as  hypocntical  and  insincere. 

The  worka  of  Middleton,  with  the  exception  of  his '  Life  of  Cicero,' 
were  collected  and  pubUshed  after  his  death  in  four  Tolumes,  4to,  1752, 
and  subsequently  in  five  Yolumes,  8va  Several  treatises  appeared  in 
this  collection  which  had  not  been  published  before,  of  which  the 
most  important  are : — 'A  Preface  to  an  Intended  Answer  to  all  the 
Objections  made  against  the  Free  Inquiry  ;*  '  Some  cursory  Reflections 
on  the  Dispute  or  Dissension  which  happened  at  Antiooh  between 
Peter  and  Paul;'  'Reflections  on  the  Variations  or  InconsiBtencies 
which  sre  found  among  the  Four  Evangelists;'  '  An  Essay  on  the  Gift 
of  Tongues;'  '  Some  Short  Remarks  on  a  Story  told  by  the  Ancients 
concerning  St.  John  the  Evangelist  snd  Cerinthus  the  Heretio;'  and 
'An  Essay  on  the  Allegorical  and  lattend  Interpretation  of  the  Fall 
of  Man.' 

MIDDLETON,  SIR  HUGH,  was  the  sixth  son  of  Richard  Mid- 
dleton, Esq.,  who  was  governor  of  Denbigh  Castle,  in  Denbighshire, 
during  the  reigns  of  Edward  YI.,  Mary,  and  Elisabeth.  The  name 
was  variously  spelt  in  those  times,  Mydelton,  Myddleton,  or  Midleton. 
The  date  of  Hugh  Middleton's  birth  is  unknown,  and  nothing  has  been 
recorded  of  the  course  of  his  life  previous  to  his  great  undertaking  of 
forming  the  New  River  and  bringing  it  to  London,  except  that  he  was 
a  goldmiith  in  London,  and  had  refdised  a  very  large  property  by  the 
working  of  some  copper-mines  in  Wales ;  and  the  decisive  boldness 
with  which  he  engaged  in  so  vsst  and  difficult  an  enterprise  was 
probably  the  result  of  his  having,  in  the  conducting  of  his  own  mining 
speculations,  acquired  that  practical  knowledge  of  levelling^  draining, 
embanking,  and  all  the  diversity  of  skill  and  fertility  of  resources 
necessary  for  the  management  of  such  a  work. 

Towaras  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Elisabeth,  the  metropolis  of 
Englsnd  being  very  inadequately  supplied  with  water,  the  citizens  of 
London  obtained  an  Act  of  parliament  which  gave'  them  the  legal 
authority  to  bring  water  from  any  part  of  Middlesex  or  Hertfordshire. 
For  a  considerable  time  however  nothing  was  done,  till,  on  the  28th 
of  March  1606  Hugh  Middleton,  "citizen  and  goldsmith,"  offered  to 
bring  to  London  a  sufficient  supply  of  pure  water  at  his  own  cost. 
His  offer  was  accepted ;  the  citizens  made  over  to  him  all  the  powers 
and  privileges  conftored  by  the  Act;  and  four  years  were  allowed  to 
complete  the  wotk.  Having  made  the  necessary  surv^s  and  prepara- 
tions, and  fixed  on  the  Chadwell  and  Amwell  springs,  near  Ware,  in 
Hertfordshire,  as  the  sources  out  of  which  his  1«  ew  Biver  was  to  be 
formed,  on  the  20th  of  April  1608  he  commenced  a  work  which,  consi- 
dering the  imperfect  mecdianical  resources  of  that  sge^  may  justly  be 
regarded  as  stupendous. 

The  distance  from  London  by  the  road  is  about  twenty  miles^  but 
the  whole  course  of  the  river  is  thirty-seven  miles.  The  ground 
through  whic^  it  was  to  be  brought  presented  much  difficulty  from 
its  diversity  of  bottom  as  well  as  of  leveL  In  some  places  it  was 
necessary  to  cut  a  channel  thirty  or  forty  feet  deep ;  in  others,  to 
conduot  the  stream  over  valleys  in  troughs  on  wooden  supports 
upwards  of  twenty  feet  high ;  and  a  vast  number  of  bridges  were  to 
be  constructed  for  the  acconunodation  of  those  through  whose  grounds 
the  stream  was  carried.  These  difficulties,  together  with  others 
arising  from  the  opposition  of  interested  and  influential  persons, 
rendered  it  impossible  to  complete  the  work  in  the  stipulated  four 
jears,  and  Middleton  applied  for  an  extension  of  the  time,  which  was 
granted.    Soon  afterwards  however  he  found  that  his  large  property 


was  entirely  exhausted.  He  applied  to  his  feUow-citizens  for  assist- 
ance, but  he  applied  in  vain.  He  then  solicited  the  king,  James  I., 
who,  on  the  2nd  of  May  1612,  entered  into  a  covenant  with  Middle- 
ton,  by  which  he  engaged  to  pay  half  the  expense,  past  and  future^ 
on  condition  of  being  entitled  to  half  the  property.  The  work  was 
now  pushed  forward  with  increased  vigour,  and  on  the  29th  of 
September  1613,  five  years  and  five  months  from  the  oommeucement 
of  the  undertaking,  and  the  day  on  which  Sir  Thomas  Middleton, 
Hugh's  brother,  wss  elected  lord-mayor  for  ^e  ensuing  year,  the 
stream  was  admitted  into  the  reservoir  prepared  for  it  at  Sadler's 
Wells,  near  Pentonville.  In  the  'Biographia  Britannica'  an  inter- 
esting account  is  given  of  the  ceremony  on  this  oocasion,  which  was 
attended  by  the  lord-mayor  then  in  office,  the  aldermen,  the  recorder, 
and  many  of  the  principal  citizens.  The  whole  expense  of  the  work 
was  about  500,000^  Middleton  was  knighted  soon  afterwards,  but 
for  eighteen  years  after  the  oompletion  of  his  undertaking  no  divi- 
dend was  returned,  and  in  the  nineteenth  year  the  first  dividend  oidy 
amounted  to  112.  Ids.  Id.  on  eadi  share. 

Sir  Hugh  Middleton  was  compelled  to  sell  his  shares,  and  to 
support  mmself  by  the  profession  of  what  is  now  called  a  civfl 
engineer.  On  the  19th  of  October  1622,  he  vras  created  a  baronet  for 
the  following  reasons  (the  king  by  special  warrant  kindly  excusing 
him  from  the  payment  of  the  usual  fine  of  10951) :— '^  1.  For  bringing 
to  the  dty  of  London  with  excessive  charge  and  greater  difficulty  a 
new  out  or  river  of  fresh  water,  to  the  great  benefit  and  inestimabia 
preservation  thereof!  2L  For  gaining  a  very  great  and  spacious 
quantity  of  Umd  in  Brading  Haven  in  the  Isle  of  Wi^t>  out  of  the 
bowelles  of  the  sea ;  and  with  banks  and  pyles  and  most  strange 
defensible  and  ohaiigeable  mountains,  fortifying  the  same  against  tiie 
violence  and  fury  of  the  waves.  8.  For  finding  out,  with  a  fortunate 
and  prosperous  skill,  exceeding  industry,  and  no  small  charge,  ia 
the  coun^  of  Cardigan,  a  royal  and  rich  mine,  from  whenoe  h.e  hath 
extracted  many  silver  plates,  which  have  been  coined  in  the  Tower 
of  London  for  current  money  of  England.  W.  Camden,  darencenx, 
November  1, 1622."  ('Harleian  Misc.')  On  the  18th  of  November 
1686,  Charles  L  regranted  to  Sfr  Hugh  the  whole  of  King  JamesTB 
shares  for  an  annual  rent  of  5002,  Middleton  is  supposed  to  have 
died  soon  afterwards,  leaving  a  numerous  family  in  very  indiffereiit 
circumstanoes. 

The  springs  near  Ware  are  beautifully  dear  and  veiy  copious; 
but^  a  great  many  years  sgo,  the  supply  having  been  found  inadequate 
to  the  demands  of  the  increased  population,  &e  New  River  Company 
entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  Comndssioners  of  the  Lea  River 
to  take  a  portion  of  the  Lea  at  Ware.  The  frdl  of  the  New  River  Is 
three  feet  per  mile,  which  gives  a  vdodty  of  about  two  miles  an 
hoar.  The  average  width  is  about  twenty-one  feet^  and  the  average 
depth  about  four  feet  in  the  centre;  so  that,  taking  it  at  half  the 
depth,  there  is  a  section  of  forty-two  square  feet  flowing  to  London 
at  the  rate  of  two  miles  an  hour.  The  New  River,  especially  in 
winter,  is  oooasionally  rendered  dirty  by  drainage  from  the  land  tmd 
villages  along  its  ooorse,  and  the  oompany  have  been  at  great  expense 
to  purify  the  water  before  it  is  delivered  to  the  inhabitants  of  London, 
by  the  erection  of  settling  reservoirs  and  other  works.  Bathing  in 
the  New  River  is  entirely  prohibited;  and  men  called  walksmen 
mow  the  bed  of  the  river  every  week  to  keep  down  the  growth  of 
weeds,  which  are  stopped  by  gratings  seven  miles  from  each  other, 
where  the  weeds  are  taken  out.  During  the  last  few  years  an 
enormous  expenditure  has  been  incurred  by  the  New  River  Company 
in  improving  their  supply  of  water  by  the  oonstraction  of  extensive 
works  consequent  on  enburged  arrangements  vrith  the  CommissionerB 
of  the  River  Lea,  by  improvements  on  the  New  River,  covering  their 
London  reservoin^  fta  The  whole  of  the  city  of  London  is  supplied 
with  water  by  the  New  River  Company,  and  a  considerable  proportion 
of  other  parts  of  the  metropolis  also ;  the  total  quantity  of  water 
furnished  by  this  company  being  more  than  one-third  of  the  entire 
London  supply. 

MIDDLETON,  THOMAS,  a  celebrated  dramatist  in  the  reigns  of 
Elizabeth,  James  I.,  and  Charles  L,  the  events  of  whose  life  are  even 
less  known  than  those  of  most  of  his  contemporaries :  indeed  not  a 
single  circumstance  is  recorded  respecting  him  by  a  writer  of  his  own 
time ;  and  excepting  the  fact  that  he  was  appointed  chronologer  to 
the  city  of  London  in  1620,  mentioned  by  Oldys  in  his  manuscript 
notes  to  Langbaine,  we  are  absolutely  ignorant  of  his  biography.  He 
is  supposed  by  Malone  to  have  died  in  1626. 

The  plays  written  by  Middleton  are  very  numerous :  three  of  them, 
<  A  Mad  World,  my  Masters,'  '  The  Mayor  of  Queenborough,'  and  the 
'Roaring  Qirl,'  are  in  Dodsley's  Collection,  and  the  rest  can  only  be 
procured  separately.  The  'Roaring  Girl'  is  extremely  valuable,  as 
giving  a  picture  of  London  manners  in  the  author's  time ;  it  is  inter- 
spersed with  much  of  the  shing  whidi  we  find  in  Beaumont  and 
^etcher's  'Begxar^s  Bush,'  and  the  heroine  is  a  real  character,  the 
notorious MollCutporse,  who  was  introduced  By  Nat.  Field,  a  con- 
temporary dramatist,  in  his  piece,  'Amends  for  Ladies'  A  play  of 
Middletott's,  called  'The  Witob,'  has  gained  celebrity  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  Shskspere  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  borrowed 
from  it  his  incantations  in  'Macbeth.'  Besides  the  numerous  pieces 
by  himself  alone,  Middleton  sssisted  Rowley  in  '  The  Changeling,' 
'The  Spanish  Qipsy,'  and  'The  Fair  Quarrel,'  and  both  him  attd 
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MttBisger  in '  The  Old  Law ; '  he  sIbo  joined  with  Fletcher  and  Jonson 
in  the  oompodtion  of '  The  Widow/  which  is  printed  in  Dodeley. 

Hiddleton  does  not  hold  the  first  raok  among  the  dramatists  of  his 
day.  His  two  best  known  plays,  'A  Mad  World,  my  Masters/ and 
tho  *  Roaring  Girl/  are  chiefly  marked  by  a  bnstliog  Tariety  of  plot,  a 
succession  of  incidents  somewhat  eztravagant,  and  a  fomiliari^  with 
low  life.  He  was  however  yalned  by  his  contemporaries,  as  is  proved 
by  his  being  chosen  to  assist  such  men  as  Jonson  and  Massinger. 

MIDDLETON,  THOMAS  FANSHAW,  D.D.,  the  first  English 
bishop  of  Calcutta,  was  the  only  son  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Middleton, 
rector  of  Redleston,  in  Derbyshire,  and  was  bom  at  that  village  on  the 
26th  of  January,  1769.  In  1779  he  was  admitted  into  Christ's 
Hospital,  London,  and  from  thence  he  proceeded  to  Pembroke  Hall, 
Cambridge,  where  he  took  his  degree  of  BLA.,  with  honours,  in 
January  1792.  In  the  following  Much  he  received  ordination,  and 
entered  upon  the  euraov  of  Qainsborough,  in  Lincolnshire.  Here  he 
edited  a  periodical  work,  entitled  the  '  Country  Spectator/  which  con- 
tinued to  appear  for  about  seven  months,  and  most  of  the  papers  in 
which  were  written  by  Mr.  Middleton  himselfl  In  1794  he  became 
tutor  to  the  two  sons  of  Dr.  John  Pretyman,  archdeacon  of  Lincoln, 
and  brother  of  the  bishop.  In  consequence  of  this  appointment  he 
removed,  first  to  Lincoln,  and  afterwards  to  Norwidb,  where  he  became 
curate  of  St.  Peter's  Mancroft  in  1799,  having  already,  in  1795,  been 
presented  by  Dr.  Pretyman  to  the  rectory  of  Tansor,  in  Northampton- 
shire. In  1797  he  married  Elizabetii,  the  eldest  daughter  of  John 
Maddison,  Esq.,  [of  Qainsborough.  Thii  lady  not  only  brought  him 
a  great  increase  of  domestic  happiness,  but  also  assisted  him  in  his 
literary  labours,  by  transcribing  all  his  manuscripts  for  the  press. 
In  1802  Dr.  Pretyman  presented  him  to  the  rectory  of  Bytham,  in 
Lincolnshire.  About  this  time  he  wrote  his  chief  work, '  The  Doctrine 
of  the  Greek  Article,  applied  to  the  criticism  and  iUustration  of  the 
New  Testament,'  whidi  he  published  in  1808,  with  a  dedication  to 
Dr.  Pretyman.  In  the  same  year  he  took  his  degree  of  D.D.  at 
Cambridge,  and  removed  to  his  living  at  Tansor,  where  he  discharged 
•his  duties  in  such  a  maimer  as  to  gain  the  affection  and  esteem  of  his 
people.  In  1809  he  was  appointed  by  Bishop  Pretyman  to  a  stsll  in 
the  cathedral  of  Lincoln,  and  in  1812  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Hun- 
tingdon. In  1811  he  resigned  his  two  livings  for  the  vicarage  of  St. 
Pancras,  Middlesex,  and  the  rectory  of  Rottenham  in  Hertfordshire. 
He  fixed  hii  residence  at  St.  Pancras,  and  made  the  acquaintance  of 
several  dignitaries  of  the  church  and  other  dirtinguished  individuals. 

About  tibis  time  a  provision  was  inserted  in  the  Act  for  titie  renewal 
of  the  East  India  Company's  Charter,  enabling  the  crown  to  constitute 
a  bishopric  in  India.  Calcutta  was  forthwith  made  a  bishop's  see, 
and  Dr.  Middleton  was  appointed  the  first  bishop^  and  consecrated  by 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  on  tiie  8th  of  May  1814.  After  reoeiving 
an  address  from  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Christian  Enow- 
ledge,  of  which  he  was  a  warm  supporter,  requesting  his  aid  in  pro- 
moting the  objects  of  the  society  in  India,  and  after  being  elected  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  Bishop  Middleton  sailed  on  the  8th  of 
June,  and  arrived  in  Calcutta  on  the  28th  of  November— having 
during  the  voyage  diligently  employed  himself  in  increasing  his 
qualifications  for  hii  office^  especially  by  the  study  of  Hebrew  and 
Persian,  As  Biihop  of  Calcutta  he  made  every  effort  to  promote  the 
interests  of  Christianity  according  to  the  tenets  of  the  Church  of 
Ensland,  and  to  aid  the  cause  of  education.  He  made  three  visitations 
of  his  immense  diocese,  in  two  of  which  he  directed  his  particular 
attention  to  the  state  of  the  Syrian  Christians  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Cochin,  on  the  coast  of  Malabar.  Bv  his  efforts  the  Bishop's 
College  at  Calcutta  was  established  for  the  education  of  deigymen 
and  missionaries  for  the  British  possessions  in  Asia;  and  he  laid  the 
first  stone  of  its  buildings  on  the  16th  of  December  1820.  He  instituted 
a  consistory  court  at  Calcutta,  and  would  have  done  the  same  at  Madras, 
but  for  the  opinion  of  the  advocate-general  at  Madras  thai  such  a 
measure  would  be  illegaL 

Bishop  Middleton  died  of  a  fever  on  the  8th  of  July  1822,  in  the 
fifty-fourth  year  of  his  aga  He  was  buried  at  Calcutta,  and  the 
greatest  respect  was  shown  to  his  memory  both  in  India  and  at  home. 
He  was  of  a  tall  and  commanding  person ;  animated  in  his  maimer ; 
sanguine^  generous,  and  amiable  in  his  disposition ;  and,  in  his  religious 
principles,  firmly  attached  to  the  Church  of  England.    As  aU  his 

gapers  were  destroyed  by  a  direction  in  his  will,  none  of  his  works 
ave  appeared  besides  the  'Doctrine  of  the  Qreek  Article/  the  period- 
ical publication  mentioned  above,  and  some  sermons,  charges,  and 
tracts,  which  have  been  collected  into  a  volume,  to  which  a  memoir 
of  Bishop  Middleton  ii  prefixed,  by  H.  K.  Bonnev,  D.D.,  archdeacon 
of  Bedford  (Lend.,  1824). 

The  object  of  Bishop  Middleton's  work  on  the  Greek  article  is,  first, 
to  establish  the  rules  which  govern  the  use  of  the  article,  and  then  to 
apply  these  rules  to  the  interpretation  of  various  pasBages  in  the  New 
Testament^  many  of  which  are  of  such  a  nature  that  they  famish 
arguments  for  or  against  the  divinity  of  Christ,  acoordmg  to  the 
different  views  which  are  taken  of  the  force  of  the  article.  Owing  to 
this  circumstance  the  doctrine  of  the  Greek  article  has  become  the 
subject  of  warm  discussion  among  theplogians ;  and  some  Unitarian 
divines  have  strongly  opposed  the  views  of  Middleton.  Bis  chief 
rules  have  however  been  received  as  sound  by  the  great  majority  of 
biblical  critical    A  seooud  and  improved  edition  of  Middleton's  work 


was  edited  by  Professor  Seholefield  in  1828,  and  a  third  edition  by  the 
Rev.  Hugh  James  Rose»  1883.  An  abstract  of  the  work  is  prefixed 
to  Valpy's  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament. 

MIEL,  JAN  (called  GIOVANNI  DELLO  VITE),  one  of  the  most 
eminent  of  the  Flendsh  artists,  was  bom  in  1599.  He  studied  imder 
Gerard  Sogers,  in  whose  school  having  highly  distinguished  himself, 
he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  especially  studied  and  copied  the  works 
of  the  Caraoci  and  Correggio.  On  being  received  into  the  academy  d 
Andrea  Sacchi,  he  gave  such  poofs  of  genius,  that  Saochi  invited'him 
to  assiBt  him  in  a  grand  design  which  he  had  already  b^gun.  But  in 
consequenoe  of  some  disg^st^  the  cause  of  which  does  not  ^pear, 
Miel  abandoned  the  elevated  subjects  which  had  hitherto  engaged  bis 
attention,  dedined  the  friendly  proposal  of  Sacchi,  and  resolved  to 
adopt  the  style  of  Bambocdo,  to  whom  he  is  nowise  inferior  in  force 
or  brilliancy.  His  favourite  subjects  were  holiday  parties,  carnivals, 
gipsies,  beggars,  and  pastoral  scenes  and  persons.  We  speak  of  his 
easel  pictures,  which  are  his  finest  performanoes ;  but  he  likewise 
painted  historical  pictures  on  a  large  scale,  both  in  fresco  and  oil, 
which,  though  wanting  in  elevation  of  design  and  grace  in  the  heads, 
are  superior  to  what  might  be  expected  from  an  artist  whose  subjects 
were  in  general  of  so  much  lower  a  class.  His  pictures  of  hunting* 
parties  are  particularly  admired ;  the  figures  and  animals  of  all  kinds 
are  designed  with  great  spirit  and  truth  to  nature ;  the  colouring  ia 
transparent^  and  the  tints  of  his  skies  are  extremely  dear  and  delicate. 
His  gntX  merit  procured  him  the  fiitvour  of  Charles  Emanuel,  duke 
of  Savoy,  who  appointed  him  his  principal  painter,  conferred  on  him 
the  order  of  St  Mauritius^  and  presented  him  with  a  cross  set  with 
diamonds  of  great  value.  He  died  in  1664.  There  are  many  capital 
pictures  by  this  artist  in  the  imperial  gallery  at  Vienna;  and  in  a 
grand  saloon  in  the  hunting  seat  at  Turin  is  a  series  of  his  noblest 
productions,  representing  the  chaoe  of  various  kinds  of  animals. 

MIEBEVELT,  MICBIEL  JANZEN,  a  celebrated  Dutch  portrait 
pdnter,  was  bom  at  Delft  in  1567.  His  fiftther  was  a  goldsmith. 
Mierevelt  was  a  very  precodous  boy ;  at  eight  years  of  age  he  oould 
write  better  than  any  schoolmaster  at  Ddft;  at  twelve  he  oould 
engrave,  and  at  fourteen  he  was  a  good  painter,  having  studied  for 
about  two  years  under  Anthony  BloUandt  at  Utrecht 

Mierevelt  painted  almost  exdusively  portraits,  and  diiefly  heads, 
but  he  attained  great  cdebrity,  even  beyond  the  limits  of  his  own 
country,  and  he  could  not  be  persuaded  to  leave  it  The  Dnke  Albert 
of  Nassau,  in  consideration  of  his  abilities,  granted  him  the  privilege 
of  carrying  on  hiis  Mennonite  worship  without  molestation;  and 
Charles  L  of  England  invited  him  in  1625  to  visit  England,  an 
invitation  which  Mierevelt  declined  because  the  plague  was  at  that 
time  in  London.    He  died  at  Delft  in  1641. 

Mierevelt^s  portraits,  though  extremely  numerous — Houbraken 
computes  them  at  6000 — are  generally  well  drawn  and  very  elaborately 
finished.  Many  of  them  are  engraved  by  various  masters,  and  there 
are  a  few  etchhigs  by  his  own  hand.  He  had  two  sons,  who  were 
likewise  excellent  portrait  painters,  Pieter  Michidsz  and  JanMichielss; 
the  elder  was  bom  in  1696,  and  died  aged  only  twenty-eight  in  1623 : 
theyonnger  also  died  young. 

(van  Mander,  ffet  Zeven  der  SchUderSf  Sc,  ed.  1764 ;  Houbraken, 
Oroote  Schouburg  der  NiderlanUeKe  KonsUdiUderg^  Ac,) 

MIERIS,  FRANCIS  (called  the  Elder),  was  bom  at  Leyden  in 
1636.  This  admirable  artist  ?ras  at  first  placed  under  the  care  of 
Abraham  Toome  Y list,  one  of  the  best  designers  in  the  Low  Countries ; 
and  after  having  made  considerable  progress  under  him,  he  became  a 
pupil  of  Gerard  Douw.  He  soon  so  fsr  surpsssed  all  his  fellow- 
studentsi  that  Gerard  Douw  called  him  the  prince  of  his  diaciplea.  He 
excelled  Douw  in  degance,  in  correctness  and  brilliancy  of  oolonring, 
and  in  the  art  of  painting  silk,  vdvet,  satin,  and  other  rich  stufib,  and 
was  nearly  equal  to  him  in  finish.  His  works  are  rarely  to  be  seen, 
and  more  rarely  to  be  sold,  and  their  prices  are  very  Ugh.  Besides 
portraits,  he  painted  conversations,  persons  performing  on  musical 
instruments,  patients  attended  by  their  physidan,  &c.  His  own  price 
for  his  pictures  was  calculated  according  to  the  time  he  spent  upon 
them,  at  the  rate  of  a  ducat  an  hour.  His  finest  portrait  is  that  of 
the  wife  of  M.  ComeUus  Plaats,  in  whose  fiunily  it  was  carefully  pre- 
served, according  to  Pilkington,  though  very  large  sums  had  been 
offered  for  it  Some  of  his  pictures  are  in  the  Florence  Gallery.  He 
died  March  12, 1681. 

MIERIS,  FRANCIS  (called  the  Toung  IVands),  was  the  son  of 
William,  but  much  inferior  to  him.  He  inade  numerous  copies  of  the 
works  of  his  father  and  grandfatiier,  and  it  is  probable  that  such  copies 
are  put  off  at  public  sales  as  thdr  performances.  He  is  more  distin- 
guiuied  as  an  lustorian,  by  hii  '  Historic  der  Nederlandsche  Vorsten,' 
8  vols.,  foL,  the  Hsgue,  1732-6 ;  and  '  Groot  Charterboek  der  Graven 
van  Holland,  Zeeland,  en  Yriedand,'  4  vols.,  Ldpdjg,  1763-66.  The 
history  of  his  native  town  Leyden  was  left  unnnished,  one  volume 
only  having  been  published.  He  was  bom  in  1689,  and  died  in  1763. 
MIERIS,  WILLIAM- (called  the  Younger),  the  son  and  disdple  of 
Frauds  Mieiis  the  dder,  was  bom  at  Leyden  in  1662.  He  had  made 
condderable  progress  during  the  life  of  his  &ther ;  but  having  lost 
him  when  only  nineteen  years  of  age,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study 
of  nature.  bSs  first  subjects  were  taken  from  private  life^  Uke  those 
of  his  father,  in  which  every  part  was  copied  minutdy  after  nature. 
He  afterwards  attempted  historioal  oompodtions^  and  his  earliest 
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perfomuDoe  of  this  kind  was  Rinaldo  aaleep  on  the  lap  cf  Annida,  aur* 
ronnded  by  tiie  Loves  and  Graoes,  which  was  so  highly  admired,  that 
he  was  prevailed  upon  to  paint  three  repetitions  of  the  same  subjeot. 
He  likewise  painted  landscapes  and  anizziiAlB ;  and  was  so  admirable  a 
modeller  in  day,  that  it  has  been  said  he  might  be  ranked  among 
eminent  BCttlptors.  He  was  inferior  to  his  father  in  design,  grouping, 
and  effect :  nor  has  he  the  same  ezquiute  toach.  His  finishing  is 
delicate,  and  almost  over-carefiiL  He  died  in  1747|  at  the  age  of 
eaghty-fire,  equally  esteemed  as  a  man  and  an  artist 

KIGLIARA^  GIOVANNI,  a  yery  distinguished  modem  Italian 
artist,  who  inveeted  architectural  painting  with  a  species  of  interest 
which  it  had  not  before  possessed  even  in  the  ablest  hands.  He  was 
bom  at  Alessandria  in  Piedmont,  October  15th,  1785,  of  poor  parents, 
who  placed  him  with  Luigi  Zuocoli  of  liiian,  to  learn  wood-engraving, 
bat  on  discovering  his  strong  and  peculiar  talent,  Zuccoli  sent  him  to 
study  architecture  and  perspective,  under  AlbertoUi  and  Levati,  at  the 
academy  of  the  Brera.  So  prepared,  he  next  studied  scene-painting 
under  Galiari,  and  practised  that  branch  of  art — for  which  Milan  was 
then  celebrated  beyond  any  other  place  in  Europe — about  eight  years, 
1802-10,  sharing  in  the  fame  reaped  by  Galiari,  Per^go,  Landriani,  and 
Sanquirico.  This  eminently  succeasf  al  career,  one  moreoTer  which  he 
puraued  with  such  devotedness,  was  all  at  once  arrested  by  a  long  and 
dangerous  illness,  occasioned  partly  by  over-exertion,  and  partly  by  a 
polmonary  attack  in  consequence  of  cold  caught  while  working  in  a  damp 
place.  This  perhaps  eventually  proved  a  great  advantage  both  to  him- 
self and  to  art,  inasmuch  as  it  compelled  him  to  relinquish  painting  for 
the  stage,  and  led  him  to  produce  works  that  are  now  treasured  up 
for  admiration  in  gEdleries.  At  the  time  however  his  illness  was  a 
serious  calamity,  for  his  fEimily  was  reduced  to  very  great  distress. 
Owing  to  the  care  of  a  most  affectionate  wife,  he  recovered ;  and  no 
sooner  did  he  begin  to  recover,  and  was  able  to  sit  up  in  bed,  than 
he  employed  himself  in  making  pictures  on  a  small  scale  of  the  various 
scenes — ^amounting  to  about  a  hundred — which  he  had  painted  for 
the  theatres.  Ptoduced  through  necessity,  as  the  only  means  of 
<iftFning  Bubristence  for  himself  and  family,  these  subjects  not  only 
fbond  purchasers,  but  there  became  even  a  demand  for  them.  Thus 
encouraged  he  determined  thenceforth  to  paint  architectural  scenery 
**in  small,"  and  also  to  combine  the  dramatist  with  the  scene-painter, 
peopling  his  canvass  not  with  mere  figures  as  accessories,  but  with 
episodical  groups  of  actors,  either  illustrating  popular  and  local 
manners,  or  recording  some  historic  incident ;  and  among  hia  nume- 
roos  pieces  of  the  Lstter  class  may  be  mentioned  his  'Udegonda,' 
•  Adelaide  dying  in  a  souterrain  of  the  Trappists^'  the  '  Condemnation 
of  a  Templar,'  the  'Duchesse  de  la  Yalli^re,'  and  'Charles  Y.  at  a 
Convent.'  In  depicting  the  personages  and  manners  of  familiar  and 
every-day  life,  he  displayed  a  vein  of  strong  humour;  and  his  convent- 
kitchens  and  refectories^  and  incidents  taken  from  Porta's  dialect 
poems,  rendered  him  an  especial  favourite  with  the  public  Inde- 
pendently of  tiie  figures  and  stories — the  great  attraction  for  the 
many  with  which  he  baited  his  productions — he  converted  architectural 
paining  itficU^  from  mere  actual  portraiture  of  buildings  into  real  pic- 
ture^ by  the  united  mastery  of  perspective,  chiaroscuro,  and  colouring. 
Hia  pictures  give  the  impression  and  sentiment  of  the  edifices  themselves, 
and  are  stamped  by  illusive  yet  anything  but  prosaic  reality.  Such 
was  the  reputation  he  acquired,  that  not  only  the  King  of  Sardinia 
bestowed  upon  him  the  Order  of  Merit,  but  his  native  city  of  Ales- 
sandria struck  a  medal  in  honour  of  him,  in  1829.  Honoured  and 
prosperous  in  his  profession  while  only  in  the  meridian  of  life,  he 
might,  not  unreasonably,  look  forward  for  years  of  uninterrupted 
happiness,  when  he  was  carried  off  very  suddenly — in  about  half  an 
hour  after  being  seiased  by  it — by  an  attack  of  his  former  pulmonary 
complaint,  April  18th,  1837.  He  was  followed  to  the  tomb  by  the 
academicians,  artists,  and  others  to  the  number  of  upwards  of  three 
hundred ;  and  his  last  work,  his  unfimshed  *  Interior  of  the  Basilica  of 
San  Marco,'  was  borne  in  the  procession.  His  daughter  Teolinda 
painted  subjects  of  the  same  kind  as  her  father. 

(Giuseppe  Sacchi,  in  Tipaldo's  Biografia;  Weatmintter  Rev,,  vol.  zxxv.) 
MIGNARD,  PETEE  (called  the  Boman),  was  bom  at  Troyes  in 
1610.  His  name  was  properly  More;  but  his  father,  who  was  of 
•piTgHnli  origin,  took  the  name  of  Mignard.  He  was  at  first  intended 
for  the  medicsl  profession ;  but  as  he  manifested  a  decided  talent  for 
painting,  his  father  placed  him  in  the  school  of  Jean  Boucher,  at 
Bourgei^  and  afterwards  in  that  of  the  celebrated  Touetb  Having 
seen  some  capital  paintings  of  the  Italian  masters,  he  left  Youet  and 
went  to  Kome^  in  1636,  to  study  after  liafl^lle^  Michel  Angelo,  and 
A.  CaraccL  He  spent  twenty-two  years  at  Rome,  during  which  time 
he  painted  many  historioal  pictures  and  portraits,  among  which  those 
of  popes  Urban  YIII.  and  Alexander  YIL  were  the  finest.  In  1658  he 
was  invited  to  Paris  at  the  suggestion  of  Colbert,  and,  on  his  way 
through  Italy,  had  the  honour  of  painting  the  portraits  of  several  of 
tbe  Italian  princes  and  their  families.  In  France  he  acquired  the 
favour  of  Loms  XIY.,  who  sat  to  him  for  his  portrait  ten  times,  and 
gave  him  a  patent  of  nobility;  and  after  the  death  of  Le  Brun, 
appointed  him  principal  painter,  director  of  the  Koyal  collections  of 
the  Academy  of  Palntiog,  and  of  the  Gobelin  manufactory.  Mignard 
executed  one  of  the  greatest  works  in  fresco  in  France,  the  cupola  of 
Val  de  Grace.  He  also  adorned  the  great  hall  at  St.  Cloud  with 
ni>tho!ogical  subjects,  undertook  several .  works  at  Yersailles,  and 


pamted  numerous  portraits.  Though  Mignard  was  far  inferior  to  the 
great  models  that  he  studied  at  Rome,  in  invention,  elevation,  depth 
of  feeling,  and  originality,  his  pictures,  especially  his  Madonnas^  have 
much  delicacy  and  grace ;  his  compositions  ore  rich;  his  colouring,  in 
general,  is  brilliant  and  harmonious ;  and  he  unquestionably  is  in  the 
first  rank  of  the  painters  of  the  French  school.  He  died  in  1695,  at 
the  sge  of  eighty-five. 

NiOHOLAS  MiONABD,  Petoz^s  brother,  two  years  older,  was  a  very 
respectable  artist :  he  studied  two  years  at  Home  with  Peter.  He 
died  at  Paris  in  1668,  where  he  was  director  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Painting. 

«  MIGNET,  FRANgOIS-AUGUSTE-ALEXIS,  a  celebrated  French 
historian,  was  born  at  Aix  on  the  8th  of  May  1796,  and  after  receiviog 
his  preliminary  education  at  Avignon,  devoted  himself  to  the  study 
of  law  at  Aix.  Here  he  had  M.  Tlders  for  his  fellow-student.  He 
had  been  called  to  the  bar,  and  had  obtained  the  prize  for  an  Essay 
on  Charles  YII.  offered  by  the  Academy  of  Aix,  when  he  removed  to 
Paris  and  lived  in  the  same  lodging  with  M.  Thiers.  In  1822  he 
published  a  dissertation  on  feudalism  and  the  legislation  of  St-Louis, 
that  subject  having  been  prescribed  as  a  prize-subject  by  the  Academic 
des  Inscriptions.  In  1824,  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight,  he  published 
his  well-known  'Histoire  de  la  Revolution  Fran9aise  depuis  1789 
jusqu'au  1814,'  a  work  very  carefully  written,  and  which,  notwith- 
standing the  many  histories  of  the  revolution  that  have  since  appeared 
to  compete  with  it»  still  retains  a  high  reputation  for  judgment  and 
trustworthiness.  Till  1830,  M.  Mignet^  like  his  friend  Thiers,  was 
conspicuous  for  his  attachment  to  the  principles  of  the  extremo 
opposition;  he  gave  expression  to  these  principles  as  a  journalist  in 
the  'Courrier  Fran9axs;'  and  in  1830  he  associated  himself  with 
Armand  Carrel  and  Thiers  in  the  conduct  of  the  'National.'  He 
was  one  of  the  journalists  who  signed  the  protest  against  the  decrees 
of  Charles  X  affecting  the  French  press.  After  the  revolution  of 
July,  he  was  appointed  director  of  the  archives  in  the  department 
of  the  foreign  ministry ;  in  1882  he  was  nominated  an  extraordinary 
councillor  of  state;  and  in  the  same  year  he  was  elected  to  the 
Institute,  as  a  member  of  the  section  of  moral  and  political  science^ 
Of  this  section  he  became  afterwards  secretary,  wmoh  situation  he 
still  holds.  In  1837  he  became  a  member  of  the  Academy.  His 
occupation  as  director  of  the  archives  of  the  foreign  office  seems  to 
have  determined  the  nature  of  most  of  his  works  since  his  History  of 
the  Revolution.  He  has  published  '  Negotiations  relativeB  k  la  Suo- 
ceasion  d'Espagne  sous  Louis  XIY.,'  forming  four  volumes  of  the 
'  Collection  de  Documents  inedits,'  published  by  the  fVench  govern- 
ment (1835-42) ;  *  A.  Perex  et  PhUippe  II.'  (2nd  edition,  1846) ;  '  Yie 
de  Franklin'  (1848),  included  in  a  series  of  small  treatiBes  pubUshed 
by  the  Academy  of  Moral  and  Political  Science ;  *  Histoire  de  Marie 
Stuart '  (1851) ;  and  Isstly,  '  Charles-Quint :  son  abdication,  son 
sejour,  et  sa  mort  au  Monastdre  de  Yuste'  (1854),  and  'Rivalte 
de  Charles-Quint  et  de  Fran9ois  ler,'  in  the  'Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes'  (1866-67).  As  secretjuv  of  the  section  of  moral  and  politioGd 
science  and  member  of  the  Academy,  he  has  read  many  biographical 
papers,  some  of  which  have  been  published  under  the  title  of  *  Notices 
etMdmoires  Historiques '  (1843).  Migoet*s  political  principles  under 
Louis  Philippe  having  been  very  much  those  of  his  friend  M.  Thiers, 
the  revolution  of  1848  rather  impaired  than  promoted  his  fortunes; 
and  on  the  accession  of  M.  de  Lamartine  to  the  foreign  ministry  of 
the  Republic,  he  was  removed  from  his  directorship  of  the  archives. 
Under  the  government  of  Napoleon  IIL  Mignet's  reputation  is  that  of 
a  moderate  liberal  of  the  old  schooL 

MILI'ZIA,  FRANCESCO.  Accordmg  to  the  autobiographical 
sketch  which  he  has  lelt  us,  Milizia  was  bom  at  Oria,  a  small  town 
of  the  province  of  Otranto,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  in  1725,  and 
was  of  a  noble  and  wealthy  fiunily.  When  nine  yeats  old,  he  was 
placed  under  the  charge  of  his  maternal  uncle,  who  practised  medicine 
at  Padua.  With  him  he  remained  about  seven  years,  when  he  ran 
away  from  him  and  joined  his  fiither,  who  was  then  at  Rome,  and  who 
sent  him  to  Naples,  where  he  studied  logic  and  metaphysics  under  the 
celebrated  Qenovesi,  and  physics  and  geometry  under  the  Padre  Orlandl. 
He  was  more  anxious  however  to  study  the  world,  and  set  out  from 
Naples  with  the  intention  of  going  to  France,  but  his  finances  would 
carry  him  no  farther  than  Leghorn.  After  this  he  was  obliged  to 
content  himself  with  leading  a  half  studious,  half  Indolent  life  at 
Oria.  At  the  agd  of  twenty-five  he  married  a  young  lady  of  family  at 
GaUipoli,  and  having  obtained  a  handsome  allowance  from  his  father, 
went  to  Rome,  where  he  ultimately  settled  with  his  wife  in  1761. 
It  was  here  that  he  began  to  apply  himself  diligently  to  the  study  of 
architecture,  and  published  his  *  Yite  degli  Architetti  piu  celebri,'  or 
'  Lives  of  the  Architects,'  in  1768,  which  was  followed  by  his  treatise 
'Del  Teatro,'  in  1772,  a  production  that  excited  ao  much  scandal  on 
account  of  certain  observations  in  it,  that  it  was  suppressed  by  with- 
drawing all  the  copies ;  yet  was  soon  afterwards  republished  at  Venice^ 
His  'Principles  of  Civil  Architecture,'  first  published  in  8  vols.  8vo,  in 
1781,  and  considerably  improved  in  the  third  edition  at  Bassano,  1785, 
greatly  extended  his  literary  reputation,  being,  at  the  time  of  its  appear^ 
once,  almost  the  first  attempt  to  base  the  art  on  rational  principles^ 
and  to  expose  the  pedantry  with  which  it  hod  been  taught.  It  is  more- 
over written  in  an  attractive  style,  and  is  seasoned  with  not  a  little 
mordacity  and  causticity  in  some  of  the  remarks.     On  this  latter 
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accoonty  while  it  was  admired  by  young  sttideiitB,  it  was  cenaured 
by  many  more  advanced  profeBBora,  who  charged  the  author  with 
apeaking  too  freely  of  many  eminent  namea,  with  attacking  authorities^ 
and  propounding  his  own  viewa  without  regard  to  the  example  of 
othera.  His  'Arte  di  vedere  nelle  Belle  Arti,'  in  which  he  showed 
himself  a  strong  partisan  of  Menga,  ia  another  work  written  with 
great  eloquence,  and  with  equal  freedom  of  opinion,  impugniog 
Michel  Angelo,  among  others,  with  unsparing  seyerity.  He  also 
published  a  work  entitled  '  Homa  delle  Belle  Arti  di  Diaegno/  and 
nia  'Bizionnario  delle  Belle  Arti/  which  latter,  firat  printed  at 
Baaaano,  in  1797,  2  vols.  8vo,  ia  chiefly  a  translation  from  the  '  Ency- 
dop^die  M^thodique.'  After  this,  disgusted  at  the  attacks  levelled 
against  hia  '  Roma,'  he  not  only  desisted  from  publishing  the  second 
and  third  parts  which  he  had  proposed  of  that  work,  but  abandoned 
the  fine  arts,  and  took  up  the  study  of  natuzal  history.  He  died  at 
Bome  in  Miurch  1798. 

Millxda  had  for  a  short  time  held  the  appointment  of  superintendent 
of  the  buildinga  in  the  Ecclesiastical  States  belonging  to  the  king  of 
the  Two  Sicilies,  but  he  resigned  it  in  1786,  not  caring  to  have  any 
such  responsibility  or  tie  upon  him.  Hia  '  Lettere  iuedite,*  addressed 
to  the  Count  Sangiovanni,  and  first  published  in  Parui,  in  1827,  serve 
to  portray  his  disposition,  and,  without  the  testimony  of  his  other 
writings,  to  convince  ua  that  ha  abhorred  pedantry  and  dogmatism, 
fidse  enUiuaiasm,  and  quackery.  They  abound  with  very  free  remarks 
on  persona,  and  are  seasoned  with  much  caustic  humour.  An  English 
tranalation  of  hia  '  Livea  of  the  Architecta '  appeared  in  2  vola.  8vo,  in 
1826,  but  it  is  badly  executed  and  full  of  groaa  errors  of  the  presa 

MILL,  JAMES^  was  bom  at  Montrose,  on  the  6th  of  April  1773. 
After  having  as  is  said  received  the  early  part  of  Ids  education  at  the 
grammar-school  of  Montrose,  he  was,  subsequently,  educated  in  the 
house  of  Sir  John  Stuart  (originally  Belcher),  who  was  for  a  long  time 
M.P.  for  Eincardineiahire.  Mr.  Mill  was  then  aent  to  the  University 
of  Edinburgh,  where  he  was  educated  for  the  church,  and  where  he 
distinguished  himself  as  a  Qreek  scholar.  Metaphysical  and  ethical 
philosophy  alao  occupied  a  great  part  of  hia  time  at  the  univeraity. 
He  waa  a  favourite  of  Dalzel,  the  then  Qreek  profeaaor  in  Edinburgh, 
who  recommended  him  as  a  tutor  to  the  Marquis  of  Tweedale,  He 
waa  licensed  to  preach  about  1798.  By  the  advice  of  a  friend  he 
changed  his  views,  and  in  1800  accompanied  Sir  John  Stuart  to  London, 
where  he  settled.  He  became  editor  of  'The  Literary  Journal,'  a 
review,  which  supported  him  for  some  time,  but  was  discontinued  in 
consequence  of  the  smallneas  of  the  sale.  Mr.  Maodiarmid,  and  Dr. 
T,  Thomson,  professor  of  chemistry  in  the  University  of  Qlaqgow, 
were  the  chief  contributors.  He  afterwards  employed  much  of  his 
time  in  writing  for  periodical  publications ;  and  for  aeveral  years 
be  was  an  occasional  oontributor  to  the  'Edinburgh  Keview.'  He 
married  soon  after  he  had  settled  in  London.  His  acquaintance  with 
Mr.  Bentham  commenced  at  an  early  period  of  his  reaidenoe  in  the 
metropolis. 

Hid  *  History  of  British  India '  was  commenced  about  1806,  but 
being  a  work  of  great  labour,  and  the  author  being  obliged  to  devote 
a  couaiderable  portion  of  hia  time  to  other  avocations,  it  waa  not 
publiahed  till  the  winter  of  1817-18.  It  ia  perhaps  no  very  high 
praise  of  this  work  to  say  that  it  ia  not  only  the  beat  hiatory  of 
British  India,  but  the  only  single  work  calculated  to  convey  to  the 
general  reader  any  dear  and  connected  view  of  India  and  Anglo- 
iudian  afiair&  But  it  possesses  higher  claims  than  these.  It  is 
Hdmitted  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  of  those  who  have  adminis- 
tered Indian  affaun  during  the  last  few  years,  that  Mr.  Mill's  work 
was  the  beginning  of  sound  thinking  on  the  subject  of  India;  and 
the  measures  of  government  in  that  country  are  stated  by  those  who 
have  the  best  means  of  knowing,  to  be  now  bearing  every  year  more 
and  more  the  impreaa  of  hia  viewa  The  style  of  Mr.  Mill's  history 
1  as  been  represented  by  some  as  d]7  and  unattractive.  Mr.  Mill 
certainly  does  not  deal  much  in  rhetorical  ornament,  at  least  in  what 
is  usually  considered  such  by  modem  writers,  for  his  style  reminds 
us  more  of  the  nervous  simplicity  and  teraeneea  of  aome  of  the  ancient 
masters  of  the  difficult  art  of  writing,  than  that  of  any  modem 
except  Hobbea  The  reader  who  is  really  in  search  of  a  meaning 
will  find  it  in  the  vn*itingB  of  Mr.  Mill  with  far  leea  labour  than  where 
it  is  to  be  sought  for  in  a  crowd  of  unapt  and  unnecessary  words. 
These  remarks  may  be  said  to  be  applicable  rather  to  Mr.  Mill's 
philosophical  than  to  his  narrative  Btyl&  But  although  not  possessing 
narrative  powers  of  the  same  kind  as  Sir  Wdter  Scott  or  even  David 
Hume,  there  are  passages  of  Mr.  Mill's  history  which  will  interest 
many  readers  aa  much  as  the  moat  apirit-atirring  romance;  for 
instance^  his  account  of  some  of  the  actions  of  Clive,  and  of  Com- 
wallht'a  night  attack  upon  the  outworka  of  Seringapatam.  His  narra- 
tive of  military  operationa  ia  good;  cleameaa,  in  which  Mr.  Mill 
excels,  being  the  principal  quality  required.  And  some  of  his 
characters,  that  of  Clive  in  particular,  are  drawn  in  a  few  bold  and 
forcible  lines,  which  engrave  them  on  the  mind  of  the  reader.  A 
new  edition  of  Mr.  Mill's  '  History  of  India '  hns  been  publiahed 
with  a  Continuation  by  Professor  H.  H.  Wilson. 

In  consequence  of  the  ability  and  knowledge  of  the  subject  dis- 
played in  his  history,  and  although  he  had  in  some  parts  of  it  freely 
censured  the  conduct  of  the  East  India  Company,  the  Court  of 
Directors,  in  the  spring  of  1819,  introduced  him  into  their  home- 


establishment,  and  intrusted  to  him  the  chief  conduct  of  their  oorre- 
spondence  with  India  in  the  revenue  branch  of  administration.  He 
afterwards  rose,  in  the  course  of  promotion,  to  be  bead  of  the  depart- 
ment in  the  India  House  of  correspondence  with  India. 

About  three  years  before  his  appointment  to  his  office  in  the  India 
House,  Mr.  MiU  became  a  contributor  to  the  'Supplement  to  the 
EncydopsBdia  Britannioa,'  his  principal  contributiona  to  which  were 
the  artidea  on  Government,  Education,  Jurisprudence,  Law  of  Nations, 
Liberty  of  the  Press,  Colonies,  and  Prison  Discipline.  These  eesays 
were  reprinted  in  a  separate  forui,  and  ore  probably  the  beat  known 
of  Mr.  Mill'a  productiona.  They  exhibit  great  powers  both  of  analysia 
and  ratiocination,  and  produced,  we  believe,  more  marked  efifects  than 
any  other,  not  only  of  the  works  of  Mr.  Mill,  but  of  perhapa  any 
other  writer  of  this  age  on  such  subjects,  on  the  nunds  of  his 
contemporaries. 

His  *  Elements  of  Political  Economy,'  whatever  may  be  its  merits 
or  demerits,  and  it  made  no  pretenaiona  to  originality,  publiahed  in 
1821-22,  haa  at  least  the  very  great  merit  of  being  written  with  hia 
uaual  deamess  and  precision  of  language. 

In  1829  be  published  his  '  Analysis  of  the  Phenomena  of  the  Human 
liind,*  a  work  on  which  he  bestowed  more  of  the  labour  of  thought 
than  on  any  other  of  his  productions.  In  this  work  Mr.  Mill  has 
attempted  to  resolve  all  the  powers  of  the  human  mind  into  a  very 
small  number  of  simple  elements.  From  an  examination  of  a  number 
of  the  more  complicated  cases  of  oonaciouanesa,  ha  arrivea  at  the  con- 
duaion  that  they  all  resolve  themselves  into  three  simple  elements — 
sensations,  ideas,  and  the  train  of  ideas.  He  thus  explains  what  he 
means  by  the  terms  aemationa  and  idecu : — "  We  have  two  dassea  of 
feeling :  one,  that  which  exista  when  the  object  of  sense  ia  present ; 
another,  that  which  exista  after  the  object  of  aenae  haa  ceased  to  be 
present.  The  one  class  of  feelings  I  call  aenaationa;  the  other  dasa 
of  feelinga  I  call  ideas."  {*  Andjais  of  the  Phenomena  of  the  Human 
Mind,'  voL  L,  p.  41.)  Mr.  Mill  begina  with  the  simpler,  and  thence 
proceeda  to  the  exposition  of  the  more  complex  phenomeniL  *'  The 
feelings,"  ha  says,  **  which  we  have  through  the  external  senses  are 
the  most  simple,  at  least  the  most  familiar,  of  the  mentd  phenomensL 
Hence  the  propriety  of  commencing  with  this  class  of  our  feelings." 
('  Analysis,'  vol  L,  p.  1.)  Accordingly,  he  begins  with  sensation ; 
under  which  head  he  ranges  the  feeUngs  which  we  have  by  the  five 
senses — smell,  taste,  hearing,  touch,  and  eight ;  6,  sensations  of  dis- 
organisation, of  the  approach  to  disorganisation,  in  any  part  of  the 
body ;  7,  muscular  sensations,  or  those  feelings  which  accompany  the 
action  of  the  musdes ;  8,  sensations  in  the  alimentaiy  canal  He  next 
proceeds  to  ideas,  or  the  copies  or  images  of  sensationB.  He  then 
treata  of  ideaa  put  together  or  associated  in  trains,  and  of  the  order  of 
their  association  and  the  causes  of  that  order.  Before  proceeding  to . 
the  exposition  of  the  more  complex  ideas  or  clusters  of  ideas,  he  finds 
it  necessary  to  explain  the  process  of  naming,  or  language ;  that 
process  by  which  the  sensations  and  ideaa  of  one  man  are  communi- 
cated to  another,  and  by  which  likewiae  a  record  is  preaerved  of 
aenaationa  and  ideaa  after  they  are  paaaed.  He  then  treata  of  oonadous- 
neaa  and  conception,  which  philoaophers,  he  aays,  have  erroneoudy 
created  into  what'  they  called  powers  of  the  mind ;  whereas,  he  saya, 
conadouaneaa  ia  merely  a  name  applied  to  sensations,  and  to  ideaa 
whether  aimple  or  complex ;  to  all  the  feelings  of  our  sentient  nature : 
and  conception  a  name  applied  only  to  ideas,  and  to  ideas  only  in  a 
state  of  combination.  But  consciousness  mav  surely  be  said  to  be 
the  power  of  having  sensations  and  ideas ;  and  conception  the  power 
of  having  ideas  in  a  state  of  combination. — In  this  sense,  which  is  not 
at  variance  with  Mr.  Mill's  explanation  of  them,  both  oonsdonaness 
and  conception  may  be  called  powers  of  the  mind. 

Again,  imagination,  he  saya,  is  the  name  of  a  train  of  ideas.  "I 
am  aaid  to  have  an  imagination,  when  I  have  a  train  of  ideaa ;  and 
when  I  am  said  to  imagine,  I  have  the  same  thing ;  nor  is  there  any 
train  of  ideas  to  which  the  term  imagination  may  not  be  applied." 

*'  There  is  a  great  diversity  of  trains.  Not  only  has  the  same  indi- 
vidud  an  endlets  variety  of  trains,  but  a  different  character  belongs  to 
the  whole  aeriea  of  traina  which  paaa  through  the  minda  of  different 
individuals  or  classes  of  individuda.  The  different  pursuits  in  which 
the  severd  dassea  of  men  are  engaged  render  particular  trains  of  ideaa 
more  common  to  them  than  other  traina.  One  man  ia  a  merchant, 
and  trains  respecting  the  goods  in  which  he  buys  and  those  in  which 
he  sells  are  habitud  in  his  mind.  Another  man  ia  a  lawyer,  and  ideas 
of  clients  and  fees,  and  judges  and  witnesses,  and  legd  instruments 
and  points  of  contestatiou,  and  the  practice  of  hia  court,  are  habitudly 
pasaing  in  hia  mind.  Ideaa  of  another  kind  occupy  the  mind  of  the 
phyaician;  of  another  kind  still  the  mind  of  the  warrior.  The  states- 
man is  occupied  with  a  train  different  from  that  of  any  of  the  daaaes 
that  have  been  mentioned,  and  one  statesman  with  a  very  different 
tndn  from  another,  according  as  his  mind  is  running  upon  expedients 
which  may  serve  the  purpose  of  the  day,  or  arrangement  which  may 
secure  the  happiness  of  the  population  from  generation  to  generation. 
A  peculiar  character  belongs  to  the  tndn  which  habitually  occupies 
the  mind  of  the  mathematician.  The  mind  of  the  metaphyddan  is 
dso  occupied  by  a  train  distinguished  from  that  of  other  clasaea.  And 
there  is  one  man  yet  to  be  mentioned,  the  poet,  the  peculiarity  of 
whose  trdns  has  been  a  subject  of  particular  observation.  To  such  a 
degree  indeed  have  the  trdns  of  the  poet  been  singled  out  for  distino- 
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tion,  that  ihe  woid  imagination,  in  a  mora  rettrioted  mdm,  ii  appro* 
priated  to  them.  We  do  not  call  the  trains  of  the  lawyer,  or  the 
trains  of  the  merchant,  imagination.  We  do  not  speak  of  them  as 
imagining  when  they  are  revolving  each  the  ideas  which  belong  to  his 
peeuliar  occupation ;  it  is  only  to  the  poet  that  the  epithet  of  imagin- 
ing is  applied.  His  train  or  trains  analogous  to  his  are  those  which 
receive  the  name  of  imagination."     (Vol.  i.,  p.  179.) 

In  some  parts  of  his  book  Mr.  Mill  has,  we  think,  been  led  into 
error,  in  part  probably  by  carrying  his  notion  of  association  as  an 
explanation  of  these  phenomena  too  far.  Thus  in  the  chapter  on  dassi- 
fieation,  alter  very  ably  showing  how  long  men  had  been  led  away  by 
mere  jargon  from  the  real  nature  and  object  of  classification,  he  says, 
"Man  first  becomes  acquainted  with  individuals.  He  first  oamee 
individuak.  But  individuals  are  innumerable;  and  he  cannot  have 
innumerable  names.  He  must  make  one  name  serve  for  many  indi- 
viduals."  After  then  alluding  to  the  case  of  ''synchronous  sensations  so 
concreted  by  constant  conjunction  as  to  appear,  though  numerous, 
only  one ;  of  which  the  ideas  of  sensible  objects^  a  rose^  a  plough, 
a  house,  a  ship,  are  examples"  —  he  thus  proceeds:  "It  is  easy 
to  see  wherein  the  present  case  agrees  with  and  wherein  it  differs 
from  those  familiar  casee.  The  word  man,  we  shall  say,  is  first  applied 
to  an  individual ;  it  is  first  assooiated  with  the  idea  of  that  indi- 
vidual, and  acquires  the  power  of  calling  up  the  idea  of  him;  it 
is  next  applied  to  another  individual,  and  acquires  the  power  of 
calling  up  the  idea  of  him;  so  of  another,  and  another,  tOl  it  has 
become  associated  with  an  indefinite  number,  and  has  acquired  the 
power  of  calling  up  an  indefinite  number  of  those  ideaa  indifferently. 
What  happens  1  It  does  call  up  an  indefinite  number  of  the  idess  of 
individuids  as  often  as  it  occurs ;  and  calling  them  up  in  dose  con- 
nection, it  forms  them  into  a  species  of  complex  idea*"  (Vol  i  p.  204,) 
Mr.  Mill  then  says  there  can  be  no  difficulty  m  admitting  this  "because 
it  is  an  acknowledged  fact."  Mr.  Mill  himself  furnishes  what  he  con- 
siders the  reason,  for  he  says,  "  It  is  also  a  fact  that  when  an  idea 
becomes  to  a  certain  degree  complex  from  the  multiplicity  of  the 
ideas  it  comprehends,  it  is  of  necessity  indistinct.  Thus,  when  the 
word  man  calls  up  the  ideas  of  an  indefinite  number  of  individuaki, 
not  only  of  all  those  to  whom  I  have  individually  given  the  name,  but 
of  all  those  to  whom  I  have  in  imagination  given  it,  or  imagine  it 
will  ever  be  given,  and  forms  all  those  ideas  into  one,  it  is  evidently  a 
very  complex  idea,  and  therefore  indistinct."    (Ibid.) 

Mr.  Mill  having  gone  through  an  exposition  of  abstraction,  memory, 
belief  ratioeination,  evidence,  and  some  of  the  more  complicated 
cases  of  naming,  devotes  the  latter  half  of  the  second  volume  of  his 
Analysis  to  the  phenomena  in  which  the  sensations  and  ideas  are  to 
be  considered  as  not  merely  existing,  but  alw>  as  exciting  to  action. 
He  treats  of  pleasurable  and  painful  sensations,  and  of  the  causes  of 
the  pleasurable  and  painful  sensations;  then  of  ideaa  of  the  pleasurable 
and  painful  sensations,  and  of  the  causes  of  them.  He  treats  of 
wealth,  power,  and  dignity,  and  their  contraries,  of  our  fellow-creatures, 
and  of  Uke  objects  called  sublime  and  beautiful,  and  their  contraries, 
contemplated  as  causes  of  our  pleasures  and  pains  Chapter  22  is 
devoted  to  the  subject  of  motives ;  and  Chapter  24  to  that  of  the 
vnll.  Chapter  25  (the  last)  to  intention.  Mr.  Mill's  exposition  of  all 
tiiese  phenomena  is  mainly  grounded  on  the  law  of  association,  by 
which  he  means  simply  the  fact  that  the  order  of  occurrence  amongst 
our  ideas  is  the  order  of  occurrence  amongst  our  former  sensations, 
of  which  those  ideas  are  the  copies. 

Mr.  Mill's  last  work  was  the  *  Fragment  on  Mackintosh,'  published 
anooymously  in  1835.  This  is  a  very  severe  criticism  upon  the 
'  Dissertation  on  the  History  of  Ethical  Philosophy,'  contributed  by 
Sir  James  Mackintosh  to  the  '  Enoyclopssdia  Britannica.'  Mr.  Mill 
wrote  several  of  the  principal  articles  in  the  early  numbers  of  the 
'Westminster  Beview.'  Among  the  contributions  which  are  con- 
sidered his  bestt  are  the  article  on  the  ^  Formation  of  Opinions,'  in 
No.  XI.,  and  the  article  on  the  'Ballot'  in  No.  XXV.  Mr.  Mill  died 
at  Kensington,  June  28,  1836. 

*  MILL,  JOHN  STUABT,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  in  1806, 
and  received  his  education  at  home  frt)m  his  father.  He  entered  the 
employ  of  the  Hon.  East  India  Company  in  1828,  when  he  was 
appointed  to  a  derkship  in  the  India  House.  Here  he  rose  through 
the  intermediate  grades  of  promotion  until  in  1866  he  wss  appointed 
^aminer  of  Indian  Correspondence,  the  same  post  which  his  &ther 
had  held  before  him.  Mr.  Mill  was  for  many  years  a  frequent  con- 
tributor of  articles  on  various  subjects  to  the  '  Westminster '  and 
*  Edinburgh '  Beviews,  as  well  as  to  other  leading  periodicals.  His 
name  however  was  first  made  extensively  known  in  England  as  an 
original  writer  by  the  pubHcation  of  his  '  System  of  Logic,  Batioci- 
native  and  InduotiTe,'  which  he  gave  to  the  world  in  2  vols.  8vo  in 
1843.  This  work,  besides  introducing  some  new  views  respecting  the 
principles  and  grounds  of  Syllogistic  or  Deductive  Beasoning,  attempts 
to  systematise  and  reduce  to  strict  rules  the  Inductive  method  of 
investigation,  the  possibility  of  which  is  denied  by  Wfaately  and  other 
writers.  The  concluding  portion  of  the  treatise  is  of  a  more  strictly 
practical  character,  as  being  (in  the  author^s  own  words)  **  an  attempt 
lo  contribute  something  towards  the  solution  of  a  question  which  the 
decay  of  old  opinions  amd  the  agitation  that  disturbs  European  society 
to  ita  inmost  depths,  render  ss  important  in  the  present  day  to  the 
practical  interests  of  human  life  as  it  must  at  all  times  be  to  the  com- 
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pletenev  of  our  speculative  knowledge :  via.,  'whether  moral  and 
social  phenomena  are  really  exceptions  to  the  general  certainty  and 
uniformity  of  the  course  of  nature ;  and  how  far  the  methoda  by 
which  ao  many  of  the  laws  of  the  physical  world  have  been  numbered 
among  truths  irrevocably  acquired  and  universally  assented  to  can  be 
made  instrumental  to  the  formation  of  a  similar  body  of  received 
doctrine  in  moral  and  political  science.'"  In  the  following  year 
appeared  his  'Essays  on  some  Unsettled  Questions  of  Political 
Economy,'  dealing  with  many  of  the  recondite  questions  of  the 
science,  and  discussing  the  definition  of  political  economy  and  the 
method  of  investigation  proper  to  it 

Mr.  Mill  published  in  1848  a  treatise  entiUed  <  Principles  of  Politioal 
Economy,  with  some  of  their  Applications  to  Social  Philosophy.' 
This  work  professes,  like  the  well-known  treatLse  of  Adam  Smith 
upon  the  same  subject,  to  combine  together  a  scientifio  exposition  of 
the  principles  of  politiod  economy,  and  popular  illustrations  of  their 
application,  embodying  many  new  Ideas  and  new  applicationa  of  ideas, 
which  have  been  elicited  by  modem  controversies  withTegsxd  to  foreign 
trade,  the  currency,  and  colonisation.  The  author  incorporates  the 
results  of  these  speculations,  carries  them  down  to  the  days  in  which 
we  live,  and  brings  them  into  harmony  with  the  principles  already 
laid  down  by  the  best  thinkers  and  writers  on  the  subject  (See  the 
prefaces  to  Uie  author's  works.) 

Mr.  Mill  was  selected  by  Mr.  Bentham  to  edit  and  prepare  for  the 
press  the  manuscripts  of  his  'Bationale  of  Judicial  Evidence,'  which, 
with  notes  and  several  supplementary  chapters  by  Mr.  Mili^  was  pub- 
lished in  1827.  From  the  time  of  the  French  revolution  of  the  Three 
Dayi^  through  the  period  of  the  Beform  Bill,  and  for  some  years  after, 
he  was  a  frequent  writer  in  newspapers  on  the  side  of  advanced 
liberalism;  and  from  1885  to  1840  he  carried  on  the 'London  and 
Westminster  Beview,'  first  aa  the  iriend  and  associate  of  the  late  Sir 
William  Molesworth,  and  subsequently  on  his  own  account  In  1851 
Mr*  Mill  married  Biarriet  Taylor,  the  widow  of  one  of  his  oldest 
friends.    He  has  no  children.     [See  Sufplkueht.] 

MILL,  JOHN,  was  bom  at  Shap,  in  Westmoreland,  about  1645* 
In  1661  he  entered  as  servitor  at  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  took  his 
degree  of  BA.  in  1666,  of  M.A.  1669,  and  was  shortly  afterwards 
chosen  a  fellow  and  tutor  of  his  collega  In  1676  he  was  made  chap- 
lain to  Dr.  Lamplogh,  bishop  of  Exeter,  and  in  1681  obtained  the 
rectory  of  Blechmgdon,  in  Oxfordshire,  and  was  appointed  chaplain 
to  Charles  IL  In  1685  he  was  appointed  principal  of  St  Edmund'a 
HaU,  which  office  he  held  till  his  death,  which  happened  June  28, 1707. 

Mill  is  known  by  his  valuable  edition  of  Um  Greek  Testament^ 
which  was  published  only  fourteen  days  before  his  death,  with  the 
following  title:  'Novum  Testamentum  Orascum,  cum  Lectiooibus 
variantibus,  MSS.  Exemplarium,  Versionum,  Editionum,  SS.  Patrum 
et  Scriptorum  Ecclesiaatioorum,  et  in  easdem  Notis.'  This  edition, 
which  was  the  labour  of  thirty  years,  was  originally  begun  by  the 
advice  of  Dr.  Fell,  bishop  of  Oxford,  and  reflects  the  greatest  credit 
on  the  diligence  and  critical  acumen  of  its  learned  editor.  He  inserted 
the  various  readings  that  had  been  previously  collected,  procured 
extracts  from  several  then  unco^lated  manuscripts,  and  added  many 
readings  from  the  ancient  versions  and  the  writings  of  the  fathers. 
Mill  however  made  no  change  in  the  text,  which  was  merely  a  reprint 
of  Bobert  Stephens's  edition  of  1550.  These  various  readings,  which 
amounted  to  more  than  80,000,  were  attacked  by  Dr.  Whitby,  in 
1710,  in  a  work  entitled  'Elxamen  Variantium  Lectionum  Johannis 
Millii ; '  in  which  he  maintained  that  a  collection  of  so  many  various 
readings  tended  to  unsettle  the  text  of  the  New  Testament,  and  to 
introduce  doubt  and  uncertainty  into  the  whole  system  of  biblical 
interpretation.  Dr.  Whitby's  arguments  were  applied  by  Antouy 
Collins,  in  his  'Discourse  on  Free-Thinking,'  against  the  authority  of 
the  New  Testament;  whose  work  was  answered  by  Bentley,  a 
personal  friend  of  Mill's,  under  the  signature  of  Phileleutherus 
Lipsiensia. 

The  edition  of  the  'Chronicle  of  Malala,'  published  at  Oxford,  in 
1691',  which  is  frequently  said  to  have  been  edited  by  Mill  [Bentlet], 
was  merely  published  under  his  superintendence,  since  the  printing 
of  the  work  was  finished  under  the  revision  of  Chilmead.   [Malala.] 

*MILLAIS,  JOHN  EVERETT,  R.A.,  was  bom  at  Southampton 
June  8, 1829.  Dedicated  from  childhood  to  painting,  he  was  sent  at 
the  age  of  nine  to  Sass's  art-school,  Charlotte  Street,  Bloomsbury,  to 
prepare  for  the  Boyal  Academy.  Entered  in  1840  as  a  student 
in  that  institution,  his  progress  through  the  several  schools  was  a 
distinguished  one,  winning  a  high  place,  and  the  usual  medals  in 
each,  and  cr6wning  the  whole  by  carrying  off  the  gold  medal  in 
December  1847,  for  his  historical  composition — '  The  Tribe  of  Benjamin 
seising  the  Daughters  of  Shiloh.'  While  still  a  student  he  united  in 
founding  the  association  now  well-known  as  the  '  Pre-Baphaelite 
Brotherhood,'  and  of  which  we  have  elsewhere  noticed  the  object 
and  tiie  origin.  [Hunt,  William  Holhan.]  Prior  to  this  however, 
Mr.  Millais  had  appeared  before  the  public  as  an  exhibitor.  His  first 
worki  'Pizarro  seising  the  Inca  of  Peru,'  obtained  a  place  in  the 
Boyal  Academy  Exhibition  of  1846 ;  in  1847  he  contributed '  Elgiva' 
to  the  Boyal  Academy,  and  'The  Widow's  Mite^'  a  picture  some 
fourteen  feet  by  ten,  to  the  competitiTe  exhibition  in  Westminster 
Hall;  and  in  1848  his  gold-medal  picture,  'The  Tribe  of  Bei^amint* 
to  the  British  Ijistitation. 
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It  wu  in  1849  thai  the  MMdated  'Bvekhrni'  mtde  thdr  fint  | 
poblio  6Biay  in  their  newly-adopted  manner ;  iHien  Mr.  Millaia  lent 
to  the  Koyal  Academy  hie  <lMbeIla»'  and  Mr.  Emit  his  'Bienzi;' 
bat  the  name  and  the  thing  were  alike  regarded  aa  a  juvenile  froik 
and  nther  wondered  at  than  seriously  examined.  In  the  exhibition 
of  the  following  year  however  they  reappeared  in  larger  number  and 
greater  strength,  and  it  became  evident  that  there  was  deUbehkte 
purpote  and  unquestionable  ability  in  the  movement.  Mr.  Millaia 
on  this  occasion  contributed  to  the  Academy  exhibition  '  Ferdinand 
lured  by  Ariel/  and  a  nameleas  work^—but  which  waa  really  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  child  Jesus  in  the  shop  of  his  reputed  father 
Joseph  the  Carpenter;  and  its  character  may  almost  be  gathered 
from  the  explanatory  text  or  motto  in  the  catalogue— -"  And  one 
aball  say  unto  him,  '  What  are  these  wounds  in  thy  hands  f '  Then 
he  shall  answer,  'Those  with  which  I  was  wounded  in  the  house  of 
my  Friends :'"  it  was  in  &ot  designed  in  die  most  extravagant  phase 
of  that  'religious  symbolism'  which  the  'Brethren'  in  thehr  early 
career  regarded  themselves  aa  specially  called  to  set  forth.  As  might 
have  been  anticipated  from  ite  very  medinval  manner  of  looking  at 
a  scriptural  incident,  or  rather  an  hiddent  in  whidi  scriptural 
personages  were  concerned,  the  picture  was  eagerly  panegyrised  alike 
by  medinval  eccleaiosologists  and  ardent  lovers  of  novelty,  but  found 
little  favour  with  art-critics,  whose  opinions  had  been  formed  upon 
the  study  of  the  works  of  what  are  usually  regarded  as  the  great 
maaters  of  art,  or  even  with  the  general  publia  It  served  however  the 
great  purpose  of  bringing  the  name  of  the  painter  prominently 
before  the  public  eye,  and  of  causing  his  next  works  to  be  looked 
forward  to  with  much  curiosity.  In  1851  Mr.  Millsis's  pictures  in 
the  Royal  Academy  Exhibition  were,  'Tennysonfs  Maruma,'  'The 
Woodman's  Daughter,'  and  the  'Return  of  the  Dove  to  the  Ark.' 
To  resuscitate  the  religious  depth  and  sincerity  of  the  early  Italian 
masters  before  it  had  been  corrupted  by  iLe  worldly  spirit  of 
RaffiMlle  and  his  famous  contemporaries  and  successors,  had  been 
announced  as  one  of  the  grand  objects  of  the  young  band  of  painters ; 
and  Millaia  in  his  'Chxkt  in  the  ahop  of  the  Carpenter/  and  the 
'Return  of  the  Dove,'  seemed  to  be  resolutely  entering  upon  the 
enterprise.  But  whether  his  heart  failed,  or  he  took  another  meaanre 
of  bis  own  powers,  or  gave  freer  scope  to  his  natural  inolinationB^ 
whatever  in  short  be  lite  reaaon— certain  it  is  that  he  has  not  (at 
least  in  any  pictures  publicly  exhibited)  recurred  to  these  lofty  themes, 
but  contented  himself  vrith  a  lowlier  aim  and  a  more  aubdned  method 
of  treatment  His  subsequent  pictnrea  in  the  Academy  exhibition 
(to  which  we  believe  he  haa  confined  hhnaelf)  have  been  —  'The 
Huguenot,'  and  'Ophelia,'  1852;  'The  Order  of  Release,'  and  'The 
Proecribed  Royalist^'  1868;  'The  Rescue/  1855;  and  'Peace  Con- 
cluded,''  Autumn  Leaves,'  'L'Enfant  du  Regiment^*  and  the  'Blind 
Girl/ 1866. 

The  style  of  Mr.  MiUais,  like  that  of  the  Pr6-R^>haelitea  generaUy, 
is  marked  l^  an  extremely  emphatio  rendering  of  the  details,  and 
especially  of  the  foreground  detaila;  by  absence  of  atmospheric 
influence  and  consequent  unsubdued  richness  of  colour;  and  by 
studied  uncouthnesa  of  form.  But  it  haa  many  distinguiihing  and 
some  redeeming  qualities.  He  displays  great  manipuU^ve  akiU,  and 
he  ia  fond  of  displaying  it :  thus  in  lus  flefih-tints,  where  Titian  and 
the  great  colouriits  laboured  to  blend  their  colours  in  one  soft  mellow 
hue,  unsuggestive  of  thought  of  brush  Or  colour,  but  smooth,  glowing^ 
and  meltbg  as  flesh  itself  he  efiecta  his  purpose  by  laboured  etip- 
pliog  pf  harsh  yellows  and  purples  with  a  fine  pencil,  every  stroke  of 
which  is  made  palpable.  Doubtless  it  is  done  with  great  ingenuity, 
but  like  most  tricks  of  execution  it  is  curious  rather  than  felicitous ; 
though  sure  to  catch  the  applause  of  the  uninitiated.  But  throughout 
Mr.  MiUais  seems,  in  his  anxiety  to  ahow  his  scorn  of  old  rules,  eager 
tu  call  attention  to  his  tools.  His  reading  of  a  well-known  axiom 
appears  to  be— "The  perfeotionofartistodiBplayart"  His  great  excel- 
lenoe— since  bis  abandonment  of  'religious  ut,'— is  his  invention. 
Some  of  hii  pictures  are  in  their  conceptioa  gentdne  pictorial  poems; 
not  translationa  into  the  sister  art  of  some  selected  passage  from  a 
poet— or  even  from  a  historian  or  romanciat,— but  a  happy  poetic 
incident  conceived  in  the  painter^a  own  mind  and  at  once  written  in 
form  and  colour  on  the  canvasa.  Such  especially^  and,  allowing  for 
peculiarities  of  manner,  told  in  the  happieat  and  most  perspicuous 
way,  are  '  The  Order  of  Release/  so  well-known  by  the  engraving,  and 
'  L'Knfant  du  Regiment'— a  little  child  that  haa  been  wounded  by  a 
stray  shot  and  has  had  ita  wound  bandaged,  and  been  laid  asleep  on 
the  monument  of  some  grim  warrior  of  the  olden  time,  by  a  kmd- 
hearted  musketeer,  who  is  now  once  more  busy  defending  the  church 
mto  which  he  and  hia  comrades  have  made  good  their  retreat.  Such 
too,  though  disfigured  by  exaggeration  and  afieotation,  are  '  The 
Releaae,  'The  Huguenot,'  and  ' The  Blind  Girl.'  But  in  some  of 
these  somi-poetic  subjects,  aa  for  inatance  in  the  '  Peace  Concluded/ 
the  aflectation  and  the  mannerism  predommate  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
render  the  failure  ahnost  painful  From  varioua  mdications  it  would 
Reem  that  Mr.  Millaia  u  entering  on  a  new  career  as  a  painter.  If 
fte-Raphaehtism  as  originally  enunciated  meant  anythmg,  it  is  pUin 
that  Mr.  MiUais  is  no  longer  a  Pre-Raphaelite.  Yet  hia  latest  exhi- 
bited  pictures  show,  aa  might  indeed  be  expected,  that  he  retaioa  a 
good  deal  of  the  old  manner  though  none  of  the  old  turn  of  »»it:^  or 
tone  of  thought    He  must  reconsider  Us  porition.    If  he  is  to  paint 


— aa  he  appem  now  to  havs  set  himself  the  taak— the  men  he  seea 
about  him,  and  -thoae  who  have  bat  rsoently  paased  away,  and  to 
embodv  in  form  and  oolonr  the  poetry  and  the  inatruotton  to  be 
found  m  ordinary  life,  it  is  plain  that  to  produce  the  ftdleat  raanlty 
the  naturalism  which  he  so  ostenlatioaBly  i^ota  in  the  mere  detaOa 
must  be  carried  Into  the  pereonagsa  of  the  aoene ;  and  he  will  do 
well  to  remember  that  truth  and  beauty  of  form,  and  grace,  elevation, 
and  purity  of  exprcHion,  are  essential  to  works  which  shall  have  a 
lasting  instead  of  an  ephemeral  popularity.  Mr.  Millaia  waa  eleotad 
an  aasociate  of  the  Royal  Academy  In  1868,  and  iLA  in  1868. 

iniiLAR,  JOHN   (Profeaaor),   aon  of  the  Rev.  James  Millar, 
minister  of  thepariah  of  Shotte,  waa  bom  in  that  paiiah  on  the  2Snd 
of  June  1786.   Two  yeaca  later,  hia  father  waa  tramdated  to  the  pariah 
of  Hamilton  in  the  aame  nreabytery,  and  voung  ICllar  wtm  about  the 
aame  time  placed  under  we  charge  of  hia  uncle,  Mr.  John  Millar  of 
Mllhangh,  m  the  neighbouring  pariah  of  Blantyra     At  the  age  of 
aeven  he  waa  put  1^  ma  uncle  to  the  school  of  Hamilton,  and  theooe 
sent  to  Glasgow  college^  where  he  distlngniihed  himself  by  his  dUigenee 
and  attention.    He  waa  at  first  dealgned  for  the  church ;  but  while  at 
college  he  adopted  the  rsaolutkm  of  studying  lor  the  bsr.    On  leaving 
college  he  beoame  preceptor  to  the  eldest  son  of  Lord  Kamee,  In 
whose  family  he  apent  two  years,  during  iriilch  he  formed  an  Intimacy 
with  David  Hume  and  other  eminent  Indivldaala.    On  the  9th  of 
February  1760  Millar  pasaed  advocate;  but  the  carea  of  a  family  aeon 
compelled  him  to  abandon  his  prospeota  at  the  bar;  and  an  opportune 
vacancy  baring  occurred  in  the  chair  of  civil  law  in  Glasgow  college^ 
he  applied  for  and  obtained  that  aituatton  the  following  year  (1761); 
BDd  now  devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  dutiea  of  hia  new  aphere^  and 
by  hia  conduct  in  it  raised  the  class  from  a  very  low  and  languid 
condition  to  be  the  moat  popular  of  the  law  ohaira  in  the  kingdom. 
"  Hia  manner  waa  familiar  and  animated,  apnroabhing  mere  nearly  to 
gaiety  than  enthuaiaBm;  and  the  fuste  which  he  had  to  atate^  ot  the 
elementary  positiona  he  had  to  lay  down,  were  given  in  the  eimple^ 
dear,  and  unembaRaaaed  diction  in  which  a  well-lned  man  would  tell 
a  atory  or  ddiver  an  opinion  in  aodety.    All  objectiona  that  oocurred 
were  ataiad  in  a  fordUe,  dear,  and  lively  manner ;  and  the  anawers^ 
which  were  often  thrown  into  a  kind  of  dramatic  form,  were  delivered 
with  all  the  aimplidty,  vivacity,  and  easy  phraaeology  of  good  oonver* 
sation.     Hia  iUoatratioDa  were  alwaya  funiliar,  and  often  amusing; 
and  while  nothing  could  be  mwe  forcible  or  conclusive  than  the 
reaaoninga  which  he  employed,  the  tone  and  style  in  iriiich  they  were 
dcdivered  gave  them  an  caay  and  attractive  air,  and  imparted  to  a 
profound  imd  learned  diaouaaion  the  oharma  of  an  animated  and  inte- 
reating  oonversation."    ('  Edinburgh  Review/  voL  iii)    Bat  this  waa 
not  all.    It  was  alao  In  no  aniaUdegifee  owing  to  hii  practice  of  ea»«M»> 
ing  lus  pupils,  and  preecribiog  easaya  on  aubjeota  previously  diewissed 
in  his  lecturee,  that  Millar  acquired  the  high  reputation  aa  a  profeeacr 
of  law  which  atiU  attadiea  to  hia  name^    Every  day  before  he  began 
hia  addreaa  from  the  chair  he  endeavoured  to  aacertain  by  examination 
of  hia  pupila  whether  they  had  followed  hia  reasoning  on  the  preceding 
day ;  and  when  the  lecture  waa  over  he  remained  some  time  in  the 
claaa-room  to  converae  with  anch  aa  were  deairoua  of  futher  infor- 
mation.    By  engaging  with  them  In  an  eaay  dialogue  he  removed 
obacurities  and  corrected  miupprehenaiona ;  and  the  atodenta  were 
aeouatomed  to  acknowledge  that  it  was  at  these  meetings  they  derived 
the  full  benefit  of  the  leoturesi    ( Jardine'a '  Outlinee  of  a  Philosophioal 
Education/  p.  468.)    Mr.  Millar  had  also  the  good  fortune,  aa  we  may 
call  it,  of  long  having  acarce  any  rival  chair  to  contend  with ;  for  from 
the  time  of  Mr.  Erakine's  reeignation  in  1765  onwarda  to  the  end  of 
the  year  1786,  when  Dr.  David  Hume  waa  appointed,  the  ohair  of 
Soota  law  at  Edinburgh  waa  filled  by  Professor  Wallace^  who  bad  too 
many  emplojmentB  to  allow  of  hia  attention  being  devoted  to  any. 
Such  acoordhigly  was  the  si^ocess  which  attended  Mr.  Millar'a  preleo* 
tions,  that  hia  pupila  rapidly  mcreaaed  in  number,  and  the  profesaor 
of  dvil  law  in  the  Edinburgh  college^  after  seeing  hia  atudenta  propor- 
tionally diminiahed,  waa  obliged  to  abandon  the  practice,  which  had 
till  then  prevdled  in  hia  daas,  of  lecturing  in  Latin,  with  the  hope  of 
retaining  the  remainder. 

Although  moat  of  lus  leoturea  were  attended  with  interest^  yet 
remarking  a  more  than  ordinary  degree  of  attention  mamfeeted  to 
audi  of  t^m  aa  referred  to  the  progreaa  of  aodety  and  goyemmenty 
Mr.  Millar  waa  induced  from  thia  circumatance  to  publidi  a  abort 
treatise  on  the  subject  This  he  did  in  1771,  and  the  work  waa 
favourably  recdved.  Some  years  afterwarda  he  began  to  turn  hia 
attention  in  a  particular  manner  to  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  Engliah 
government;  and  in  1787  he  publiahed  his  'Hiatorioal  View  of  the 
Engliah  Qovemment,  from  the  aettiement  of  the  Saxona  in  Britain 
to  the  aooesmon  of  tiie  Houae  of  Stuart,'  a  work  which  haa  not  how- 
ever aecured  for  itself  the  character  of  an  authority.  Mr.  Millar 
continued  in  good  health  till  about  the  end  of  the  year  1799,  when  he 
waa  aeiaed  with  an  inflammatory  complaint,  from  which  however  he  in 
a  certain  degree  recovered ;  but  having  about  a  year  and  a  half  after 
expoeed  himaslf  to  odd,  he  waa  sdaed  with  a  pleuri«j,  of  which  ha 
died  80th  ef  May  1801. 

MILLER,  HUQH,  an  eminent  gedogist  He  waa  bom  at  Cromarty, 
in  the  north  of  Scotland,  on  the  12th  of  October  1802.  He  waa 
deaoended  from  a  humble  funily,  who  had  been  long  known  in  the 
paiiah  of  Cromarty  aa  aailonk    fiii  father  beoame  eveDkoally  posacasod 
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of  ft  Biiuill  Tenelof  his  own,  in  whieh  ha  wm  iMt^  whOti  Bngh  Uillsr 
wu  yet  ft  ehild.  In  ft  work  entitled  '  Vj  Sohoola  and  SohoSmaeteniy 
or  the  StoTT  of  my  Eduofttion/  he  has  given  not  only  an  interesting 
ftoooont  of  his  own  llf«,  but  that  of  his  uther,  and  many  of  the  mem- 
bers of  his  fftmily.  He  reoeived  his  first  eduostion  at  the  perish 
school,  where  he  was  early  distinguished  for  his  fondness  for  poetry 
end  poetical  composition.  At  this  time  he  wss  ft  lane  rseder,  snd 
placed  under  contribution  the  libraries  of  the  parish.  In  this  war  he 
Uid  the  foundfttion  of  an  extended  knowledge  of  literature,  Whieh 
ftTsiled  him  in  after  liie.  But  the  most  important  part  of  his  educft* 
tion  consisted  in  the  nfttoral  history  instruotion  he  receiTod  firom  an 
unde  who  hed  aoquired  a  taste  for  the  obierTfttion  of  nfttorsl  pheno- 
mena»  Whfttever  might  have  been  his  ftspirations^  he  was  obliged  to 
content  himself  with  learning  the  trade  of  ft  msson.  This  ocoopfttion 
however  unexpectedly  fosteied  the  taste  he  had  ecquired  for  the  study 
of  nfttoral  hiitoty ;  ftnd  whilst  hewing  blocks  of  stone  in  the  quarry, 
he  was  diligently  studying  the  traces  they  exhibited  of  their  past 
history.  It  was  in  this  way  that  he  preparsd  himself  to  beceme  tiie 
historian  of  the  Old  Red-Sandstone,  amongst  the  rooks  of  which  he 
principally  worked.  His  first  liteiary  efforts  were  not  however  directed 
to  geology.  He  was  esrly  devoted  to  the  muses,  and  was  induced,  by 
the  refuMil  of,  a  newspaper  to  print  one  of  his  poetioal  effusions,  to 
publish  a  book  of  poetiy.  This  work,  though  it  failed  to  give  him 
a  position  as  a  poet»  drew  towards  him  the  attention  of  friends^  wMoh 
resultfd  in  his  giving  up  his  mason's  employment  and  ^^•^mirg 
accountant  in  a  buik  in  his  nfttive  town.  This  Appointment  geve  him 
more  leisure  for  literature.  He  became  a  frequent  contributor  to 
newspapersi  more  especially  the  'Invemess  Courier;'  but  his  first 
diitinct  prose  publication  was  entitled  'Soenes  and  L^g^ds  of  the 
North  ojf  8cottand.'  Although  the  subject  of  this  work  was  only 
of  local  interest^  the  purity  of  its  style  snd  the  thought  and  feeling 
thrown  into  the  subject  diicuiised»  made  it  a  popular  work,  and  sevend 
editions  have  been  printed. 

With  naturally  strong  feeUngs,  and  a  power  of  writing  rapidly  ftnd 
impressively,  it  might  be  expected  thftt  ft  man  in  Mr.  MiUer^s  position 
would  enter  into  the  great  discussion  which  terminated  In  a  rupture 
of  the  Scotch  churdtL  His  first  publication  on  the  subject  was 
entitled  '  Letter  from  one  of  the  Scotch  people  to  the  Bight  Hon. 
Lord  Brougham  and  Yaux,  on  the  opinioos  expressed  by  his  lordship 
in  the  Auditerarder  case.'  This  letter,  whioh  was  rnerred  to  by 
Mr.  Gladstone  in  his  'Church  Principles,'  as  the  ''elegant  and  mas- 
euUne  production  of  Hugh  Miller,"  drew  at  once  upon  the  author  tiie 
attention  of  the  Free  Church  party.  They  had  long  felt  the  need  of 
an  organ,  and  the  man  had  at  length  appeared  who  was  capable  of 
undertaking  its  conduct  The  'Witness'  newspaper  was  stsrted, 
and  Mr.  Moler  was  invited  to  accept  iti  editorship.  This  paper  was 
published  twice  a  week,  snd  conducted  vrith  graat  ability  oy  Mr. 
Miller  to  the  day  of  his  death.  Although  never  failing  in  the  polmnical 
snd  political  departments^  he  found  time  to  arrange  his  geological 
experience,  which  he  first  published  in  a  series  cf  papers  in  the 
'  witness.'  These  papers  excited  the  surprise  and  admiration  of  the 
geologists  who  assembled  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion in  Qkigow  in  1840.  Sir  Chsrles  Lyell,  Sir  Boderick  Murchison, 
snd  Dr.  Boc£land,  were  amongst  the  first  to  express  their  astonish- 
ment at  the  amount  of  new  matter  which  was  thus  for  the  first  time 
brought  before  them.  Profeasor  Agassis,  who  was  also  present  at  tiiis 
meetLg,  named  one  of  the  fishes  which  had  been  described  by  Mr. 
Miller  PteHetkyt  MiUeri,  aftsr  its  diuoverer.  Thess  papen  wera 
afterwards  published  in  a  volume,  *  The  Old  Bed  Sandstone,  or  New 
Walks  in  sn  Old  Flsld.'  This  work  U  written  in  a  style  remarkably 
pleasing^  and  treats  of  the  great  facts  of  geology  in  apeculiarly  attractive 
manner.  It  has  had  a  very  large  sale,  and  still  remains  one  of  the 
most  popular  works  on  geology  in  the  Engliih  Umgusge.  Its  scientific 
merit  consists  in  the  dsaoription  of  a  number  of  new  fossil  forms  of 
Mnimola  belonging  to  a  formation  which  had,  up  to  the  time  of  its 
publication,  been  regsrded  as  almost  destitute  of  the  remains  of 
animal  life. 

Hitherto  Mr.  Miller  had  never  vinted  England  He  now  made  a 
journey  to  London,  and  with  pen  in  hand  made  notes  of  what  he  saw 
and  fdt.  These  notes  he  published  on  his  return  under  the  title  of 
'First  Impressions  of  England  and  its  People.'  This  work  hss  also 
had  a  very  considenble  circulation.  An  anonymous  work  entitied, 
'Vestiges  of  the  Natural  History  of  Creation,'  was  pubUshed  in 
1844,  which  excited  much  attention,  and  not  least  in  the  religious 
world.  The  discoveiy  of  a  fish  and  ft  plant  in  the  old  red  ssnd- 
■tone  furnished  Mr.  Miller  with  arguments  sgsinst  the  views  of 
the  author  of  the  '  Vestiges.'  These  he  embodied  in  a  work  entitied 
'Footprints  of  the  Craator,  or  the  Asterolepis  of  Stromness.'  It 
embraced  a  general  view  of  the  natural  history  of  erestion,  and  is 
regsrded  as  sn  able  exposition  of  the  views  of  geologists  on  the 
interesting  points  to  which  it  is  devoted.  Like  the  author's  other 
works  it  hss  had  a  large  circulation. 

Mr.  Miller  has  also  published  other  works  and  papen  on  geology. 
In  1848  he  published  '  The  Geology  of  the  Bass.'  At  the  meeting  of 
the  British  Assodation  at  Edinburgh  in  1860  he  read  a  paper  on 
'certain  peculiarities  of  stmctura  in  some  ancient  Ganoids '  (Fishes). 
At  tiie  meeting  of  the  Association  at  Glasgow  in  1856  he  gave  an 
elabonto  aocount  of  the  FomiI  Flora  of  Scotland.     He  has  also 


leotured  in  Edmbur^  sad  London  on  geological  subjecta.  Mr. 
Millers  death  was  sudden  and  very  startling.  On  the  morning  of  the 
24th  of  December  186»  he  was  found  dead  m  his  room,  shot  through 
the  body,  and  under  etrcumstances  whioh  left  no  doubt  that  he  died 
by  his  own  hand.  He  had  been  latterly  engaged,  in  addition  to  his 
editorial  kboun^  at  a  work,  to  be  called  <  The  Teetimony  of  thi 
Bocks,'  and  his  brain,  akeady  disessed,  had  become  strongly  excited. 
An  old  habi^  that  of  sleep-walking,  had  returned  upon  him.  He 
had,  through  fear  of  robbeia,  kept  a  loaded  pistol  in  his  room ; 
and  with  this  pistol,  in  a  paroxysm  of  his  disease,  he  put  an  end  to 
hisUlii. 

His  death  caused  a  most  psfafol  exdteaent  Few  men  have 
occupied  a  higher  position  in  the  estimation  of  his  countrymen.  He 
was  a  noble  example  of  what  self-education  can  do  for  a  man,  and 
whether  regarded  as  the  fesrless  and  independent  writer,  or  the  man  of 
literatura  and  sdenoe^  his  character  must  claim  the  respect  and  admi- 
ration of  ^posterity. 

MILLEB,  JOHN  MABTIN,  a  novelist,  whose  productions  made  a 
great  sensation  in  Germany  in  the  last  oentuiy,  was  bom  December  2, 
1760,  atUlm,  when  his  fkther  was  preacher  m  the  cathedral  and 
professor  of  Oriental  languages.  At  Gattingen,  where  he  went  to 
study  theology  in  1770,  John  Martin  Miller  became  acquainted  with 
Voss,  Holty,  fitLrger,  the  two  Stolbergs,  and  other  eminent  literary 
oharaoten  of  the  time,  and  afterwards  with  Klopetock,  whom  he 
accompanied  on  his  return  to  Hamburg.  After  takiog  orders,  he 
was  appointed  preacher  at  the  cathedral  of  his  native  town  in  1788, 
and  in  1797  professor  of  theology  at  the  Gymnasium.  In  1810  the 
king  of  Wirtemberg  bestowed  the  desneiy  of  Ulm  on  him;  but  he 
did  not  live  to  eigoy  it  many  years,  for  he  died  on  the  21st  of  June 
1814. 

Although  now  ahnoet  foigotten,  his  romance  of  'Siegwart'  (first 
published  in  2  vols.,  1776,  shortly  afterwards  greatiy  enluged,  and  in 
many  parts  rawritten)  had  astonishing  sncoess.  It  called  forth  a  host 
of  imitators,  and  had  also  the  distinction  of  being  parodied.  It  was 
transhited  into  French,  Polish,  Dutcfa^  Danish,  and  Italian.  like  his 
'Sisgwart^'  hia  <  Earl  von  Burghsim'  and  other  novels  have  little 
action  or  interest  of  story,  but  are  distiDguished  by  pura  morality  and 
an  amiable  thou£^  exaggerated  sensibiUty.  This  excees  of  sensi- 
bility and  sentiment,  whieh  however  was  merely  caricatured  by  his 
prof  eased  imitators,  qualified  him  well  for  an  elegiac  and  lyric  poet; 
and  his  productions  of  that  olass  are  distinguiriied  by  the  tenderness 
and  religious  feeling  which  they  breathew  His  sermons  are  Ukewise 
compositions  of  no  ordinary  merits  attractive  in  style,  eloquent,  and 
impreesivei 

In  his  personal  character  he  is  said  to  have  been  rather  cold  and 
rsserved,  and  therefora  disappointed  many  who  expected  to  find  in 
the  author  of  '  Siegwart'  an  impassioned  enthusisst  His  romances 
may  be  forgotten,  but  his  poems  wiU  preserve  his  name. 

MILLEB^  SIB  THOMAS,  B^Borar,  second  son  of  Mr.  William 
Miller,  writer  to  the  signet^  was  bom  in  1718,  and  was  admitted  advo- 
cate at  the  Scottish  bar  in  February  1742.  In  1748  he  was  constituted 
steward  (or  sheriff)  of  Kirkcudbright,  and  tiie  same  year  elected  joint- 
principal  detk  of  the  city  of  Glasgow.  These  offices  he  resigned  in 
1766,  being  then  i^pointed  solicitor  to  the  excise  in  Scotland.  In 
March  1769  he  was  made  king^s  solicitor^eneral :  in  April  of  next 
year  he  was  advanced  to  be  lord-advocate,  aoon  after  which  he  was 
returned  to  parliament  In  November  1762  he  was  chosen  rector  of 
Glasgow  College.  He  continued  in  the  post  of  lord-advocate  till 
April  1766,  when  heiras  rsised  to  the  bench  of  the  court  of  session, 
and  succeeded  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  lord-justice-clerk,  deceased ;  on  whioh 
occasion  he  took  his  seaty  by  desira  of  the  courts  on  the  right  hand  of 
the  lord-president ;  and  thence,  on  Dundee's  death,  he  was,  in  Januoiy 
1788,  derated  to  the  presidency  of  the  court  of  session,  being  the  first 
lord-justicoKderk  so  promoted.  The  following  month  he  wss  created 
a  baronet  He  died  the  27th  of  September  1789,  leaving  behind  a 
high  oharaoter  for  legal  attainments^  Judicial  worth,  and  general 
probity. 

•MILLEB»  WILLIAM  ALLEN,  bom  at  Ipswich  in  Suffolk,  on  the 
17th  of  December  1817,  was  carefully  instoueted  during  his  early 
yean  by  his  mother  (ftom  whom  he  gained  the  rudiments  of  the  Latin 
tongue,  and  an  early  fSscility  in  reading  and  understanding  the  Freoch 
language),  and  was  afterwards  sent  to  Merchant  Tayion'  School, 
whence  he  was  transferred  at  the  expiration  of  a  twelvemonth  to  the 
school  of  the  Society  of  Friends  at  Ackworth  in  Yorkshire^  where  he 
remsined  two  years.  It  was  at  this  institution  that  he  first  aoquired 
a  taste  for  scientific  pursuits,  chisfly  owing  to  occasional  glimpses 
through  a  telsscope  am>rded  him  by  one  of  the  masters,  and  by  a 
course  of  elementary  lectures  on  Chemistry  given  by  the  same  gentle- 
man to  some  of  the  elder  boySb  On  leaving  Ackworth,  young  Miller 
pursued  his  classical  and  mathematical  studies  for  some  time  under 
private  tuition.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  apprenticed  to  his  undo, 
who  was  at  that  time  surgeon  to  the  General  Hospital,  Birmingham. 
Here  he  studied  for  the  medicd  profession  during  neariy  five  years,  at 
the  expiration  of  which  period  he  was  entered  in  the  medicd  depart- 
ment of  Kinsfs  CoUiQge^  London.  Bringing  with  him  some  previoos 
knowledge  of  the  manipulations  of  chemistry,  he  wss  enabled  to  assist 
the  late  Dr.  Danidl,  profosior  of  chemistry  at  Eing^s  College,  in  pre- 
paring his  experiment*  during  the  temporary  indisposition  of  his 
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aansttni.  The  introdaction  thus  afforded  was  the  tnimng-pomt  in 
the  aoientifio  career  of  the  young  etodentb  Dr.  Daniell  admitted  him 
to  his  laboratoiy,  and  soon  became  hie.  kindest  and  most  Talaed  friend. 
Under  these  fkTourable  aaspices,  Mr.  Miller  saccessfiilly  porsaed  his 
chemical  and  scientific  education;  proving  also  that  he  d&dnot  neglect 
the  higher  studies  by  carrying  off  the  Wameford  prize  for  1889,  an 
endowment  for  the  encouragement  of  theological  studiea  among 
medical  students. 

During  the  summer  of  1840  Mr.  Miller  Tisited  Germany,  and  passed 
a  few  weeks  in  the  laboratory  of  Llebig  at  Qiessen«  In  the  same  year 
a  new  office  was  instituted  at  King's  College,  that  of  Demonstrator  of 
Chemistry,  and  Mr.  Miller  was  invited  to  accept  it  In  this  capacity 
he  rendered  essential  assistance  to  Professor  Daniell  by  giving  a  part 
of  his  course  of  lectures  during  his  severe  indisposition  in  1841. 
About  this  time  Mr.  Miller  took  his  degree  as  Doctor  of  Medicine  in 
the  University  of  London.  From  that  period  until  the  death  of  the 
professor  in  1845,  Dr.  Miller  continued  to  take  part  of  the  lectures, 
and  otherwise  to  assist  his  friend.  He  aided  in  chemical  researches 
upon  the  building-stones  used  for  the  Houses  of  Fftrliament,  and  con- 
ducted the  various  experiments  required  in  their  joint  investigations 
upon  the  Electrolysis  of  Saline  Compounds.  A  paper  eml^ying 
tbese  investigations  was  published  by  them  conjointly  in  the  '  Philo- 
sophical Transactions'  for  1844.  On  the  death  <^  Professor  Daniell, 
in  1845,  Dr.  Miller  vras  appointed  to  the  vacant  chair  of  Chemistry  in 
KinK's  College.  In  the  same  year  he  read  a  paper  before  the  British 
Association  on  the  fixed  lines  of  the  I^matio  Spectrum,  which  was 
published  in  the  'Philosophical  Magamne'  for  that  year.  In  1851  he 
was  appointed  one  of  the  government  commissioners  to  report  on  the 
water  supply  of  the  metropolil^  and  one  of  the  aasayers  to  her 
Majesty's  Mint.  From  time  to  time  Dr.  Miller  has  furnished  papera 
to  the  British  Association ;  but  his  principal  work— which  is  in  three 
parts,  and  which  reached  a  third  edition  in  186S— is  entitled  'Elanenta 
of  Chemistry,  Theoretical  and  Practical' 

Dr.  Miller  holds  the  offices  of  President  of  the  Chemical  Sodetyy 
Vice-President  of  the  Boyal  Society,  Honorary  Fellow  of  King's 
College  and  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  and  Assayer  to  the  Mint 
and  to  the  Bank  of  England. 

«MILLEB,  WILLIAM  HALLOWS,  M.A.,  F.R.a,  an  eminent 
physiciatk  crystaUographer,  and  mineralogiB^  Prof essor  of  Mineralogy 
in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  was  educated  at  St  John's  College, 
and  took  Ids  B.A.  degree  in  1826,  afterwards  beooming  a  fellow  and 
tutor  of  his  coU^ge.  In  1882  he  succeeded  Mr.  Whewell  in  the  chair 
of  mineralogy,  and  in  1888  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Boyal  Society. 
He  ii  also  one  of  the  leading  Fellows  of  the  Cambridge  Philosophical 
Society,  of  which,  after  filling  the  office  of  one  of  the  secretaries  for 
some  years,  he  has  since  become  a  vice-president  One  of  Professor 
Millers  most  important  contributions  to  physics  is  the  subject  of  a 
paper  '  On  Spurious  Rainbowi^'  in  the  seventh  volume  of  the  '  Tran- 
sactions '  of  the  society  last  named,  being  one  of  the  recent  investiga- 
tions l^  which  the  theory  of  the  rainbow  has  been  brought  to  its 
actual  state  of  apparent  perfection.  Mr.  Airy  having  previously  deter- 
mined the  relative  dutances  of  the  brightest  parts  of  the  first  spnrioos 
bow,  and  of  the  first  and  second  dm.  rings,  from  the  geometrical 
place  of  the  bow,  by  calculations  founded  on  the  undulatory  theory 
of  light,  Professor  Miller  in  this  paper  compares  tbese  results  with 
oUervation,  employing  M.  BaUnet's  method  of  arUfioially  exhibiting 
rainbows,  and  the  accompanying  spurious  bows.  He  finds  that  the 
differences  between  theory  and  observation  are  not  greater  than 
might  reasonably  be  expected. 

The  same  work  contains  also  the  following  papers  by  Professor 
Biiller  on  subjects  of  crystallography  and  minertSogy :  *  On  the  Crystals 
of  Boraoio  Acid,'  &a,  vol.  in.;  'On  Crystahi  found  in  Slags,'  ibid; 
'Un  the  position  of  the  Axes  of  Optical  Elasticity  in  Crystals  belong- 
ing to  the  Oblique-priunatic  System,'  two  papers,  vols.  v.  and  vii.  In 
the  first  of  these  two  papers  he  described  imd  adopted,  we  believe  for 
the  first  time  in  this  country,  the  method  of  representing  crystalline 
forms  by  their  spheres  of  projection,  first  employed  by  Professor 
Neumann  of  Konigaberg,  and  afterwards  by  Grassmann  and  Uhd& 
Each  diagrani  of  a  crystal  is  the  representation  of  a  sphere,  to  the 
Burfiice  of  which  the  faces  of  the  crystal  are  referred  by  means  of  pei^ 
penditmlars  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  sphere.  It  has  the  advantage 
of  exhibiting  all  the  faces  of  a  crystal  without  confusion  in  one  figure^ 
and  also  of  allowing  all  the  requiute  calculations  to  be  performed  by 
spherical  trigonometry.  Professor  Miller  has  continued  to  employ  the 
same  method  in  his  subsequent  works.  Although  the  reflective  gonio- 
meter is  an  English  invention,  and  was  produced  by  Dr.  WoUaston 
mwe  than  forty  vears  ago,  the  number  of  physical  inquirers,— even  of 
professed  mineralogistB,— who  are  accustomed  to  its  use  in  the  measure- 
ment of  the  angles  of  crystals  is  still  very  small  On  tMs  account 
Professor  Miller,  who  is  skilled  in  this  branch  of  practical  crystaUo- 
ttaphy,  IS  frequenUy  applied  to  by  geologiBts,  chemists,  and  others,  to 
Identify  mmerals  which  have  occurred  to  them,  or  measure  and 
describe  crystals  of  salts  and  other  chemical  bodies  that  have  been 
formed  m  their  laboratories.  The  results  wiU  be  found  in  papers 
published  by  him  in  the  Third  Seriea  of  the  '  Philosophical  Magasine,' 
and  in  memoirs  by  various  authors,  contained  in  the  journals  of 
•ooetiea  and  other  ooUeotiona. 
PrkSmsot  Miller  has  piodooed.  in  ooajunctioD  with  Mr.  Heniy  J. 


Brooke^  perhaps  the  most  philosophically  valuable  treatise  on  Mineralogy 
in  the  "Rngliali  language,  being  a  new  edition*  published  in  1852.  of  the 
'Elementary  Introduction'  to  that  science,  by  the  late  William 
Phillips,  F.R.S.  [Phsllifs,  William.]  In  the  pre£soe  Mr.  Brooke 
states,  with  characteristic  candour,  that  with  the  exception  of  infor- 
mation relative  to  many  minerals  derived  from  his  long  aoquaintanoe 
with  them,  and  the  supply  of  specimens  and  crystals  for  re-examina- 
tion, this  treatise  has  been  composed  and  arranged  entirely  by  Profeseor 
Miller,  Mr.  PhiUipe^s  work  having  been  entirely  reconstructed  by  him. 
It  is  superfluous  to  remark,  that  the  latest  observations  and  diccoveriea 
have  been  introduced ;  but  it  is  proper  to  notice,  that  while,  in  other 
mineralogical  treatises  it  has  beien  ike  practice  to  omit  nearly  all  the 
optical  characters  of  minerals,  except  tiioee  of  odour  and  lustre,  this 
work  is  advantageously  distingpiished  by  an  account  of  the  characters 
and  phenomena  which  depend  upon  refraction  and  polarisation,  and 
by  many  notices  of  ^e  curious  properties  they  confer  upon  individual 
minerals.  To  make  this  addition  to  descriptive  mineralo»{y,  the  physical 
pursuits  of  Professor  Miller  had  eminently  qualified  bim. 

An  important  part  has  been  taken  by  Professor  Miller  in  the  resto- 
ration of  the  standards  of  vraght  and  measure,  which  became  requisite 
on  the  destruction  of  the  nationalstandards  l^  the  fire  which  destroyed 
the  houses  of  parliament  in  1834 ;  -and  the  subsequent  construction 
and  verifioation  of  the  new  parliamentary  standard  of  weight  has  been 
entirely  effected  by  him.  In  1838  a  Gomnussion  was  appointed  to 
consider  the  steps  to  be  taken  for  the  restoration  of  th<»  standards. 
The  members  received  propositionB  and  suggestions  from  varioue  other 
men  of  sdeDce  and  persons  engaged  in  business,  indudiog  the  subject 
of  tins  artidi^  whose  views  were  stated  in  an  elaborate  letter  addressed 
to  the  Astronomer  BoyaL  A  series  of  oonneoted  extracts  from  this 
letter,  comprising  apparently  neariy  the  whole,  was  printed  for  official 
use  in  a  quarto  volume  in  18i0,  and  laid  beforo  parliament  in  the 
succeeding  year.  The  observations  and  recommendktiona  relative  to 
the  intended  standards  which  aro  offered  in  these  extracts  are  of  a 
very  refined  and  philosophical  character,  indicating  also  in  the  romarka 
on  the  metsls  and  other  substances  proposed  to  be  used  in  their  con- 
struction, the  knowledge  arising  from  Uk  habits  of  minute  attention 
to  the  physical  propertieB  of  bodies  acquired  by  the  study  of  minerala. 

On  the  subject  of  the  substitution  of  arbitrary,  that  is  of  artifioially 
selected  and  defined  standards  of  weighty  measure,  and  other  physiod 
properties,  for  the  natural  standarda  originally  suggested  by  the  genius 
of  Wren  and  Mouton,  and  some  of  their  associates,  and  which,  in 
modem  times,  it  had  been  supposed  might  be  defined  with  indefea- 
aible  exactitude, — but  the  use  of  which  again,  therofined  investigations 
of  a  moro  reoent  period  have  shown  to  be  fiJlaoious — Professor  Miller 
is  distinguished  from  other  men  of  science  of  the  present  day  by  a 
view,  which,  we  believe,  is  peculiarly  his  own,  uniting  a  reference  to 
natural  elements  with  their  definition  by  actual  observation,  using  for 
that  purpose  experimental  facts,  not  ideal  rolations  which  cannot  be 
realised.  He  urges  that  the  standard  of  length,  for  example,  might 
be  compared  with  some  diBtanoe  existing  in  nature,  of  whioh  the 
length  of  the  seconds'  pendulum  he  thinks  is  probably  much  the  best, 
but  that  the  length  ahould  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the  leogth  of  an 
actual  pendulum,  swinging  seconds  in  air  at  a  given  temperature, 
pressure^  &C.,  on  a  given  spot,  "not  in  terms  of  an  imaginary  pen- 
dulum, in  absolute  vacuo,  at  the  level  of  the  sea  Ac.,  ciroumstanctA  in 
which  Uie  observations  cannot  be  made,  and  to  which  the  observations 
cannot  be  reduced,  on  account  of  our  imperfect  knowledge  of  the 
'constants  of  nature,'  on  which  the  reductiona  depend."  But  in  some 
respects  Professor  Miller  goes  further  than  others  in  rejecting  imagi- 
nary standards^  for  he  would  alw  put  aside  '  standard  temperature 
and  pressuro '  as  being,  not  the  virtaal  constants  they  are  aasumed  to 
be,  but  pernicious  fictions. 

On  the  20th  of-  June  1848,  a  Conomission,  consisting^  with  certain 
changes  and  additions,  of  the  same  acientific  men  as  the  provious 
Commission  for  the  restoration  of  the  standards,  was  appointed,  by 
Hkb  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  to  superintend  the  construction  of  new 
parliamentary  standards  of  length  snd  weight  Of  this  Professor 
Miller  was  a  member,  and  undertook,  at  the  request  of  the  First  Lord, 
the  construction  of  the  standard  of  weight;  the  late  Mr.  F.  Baily 
[Bailt,  FRiiNGza]  having  at  the  same  time  undertaken  the  oon* 
strnction  of  the  standard  of  length.  The  Commissioners,  in  the 
minute  of  their  first  meeting,  July  II,  1843,  state  that  they  ''had 
the  higheat  satisfiiction  in  recognising  the  fitness  of  these  gentle- 
men, by  their  talents,  their  knowledge  of  the  subjects,  and  their 
habitual  accuracy,  to  undertake  the  tasks  asdigned  to  them."  In  their 
report  of  March  1854  they  state  that  the  actual  work  of  forming  the 
standard  of  weight  has  accordingly  been  brought  to  its  termination 
by  Professor  Miller.  For  this  standard  platinum  was  adopted,  and  of 
the  form,  a  cylinder  having  a  groove  near  the  top  for  convenience  of 
lifting,  recommended  by  Professor  Miller.  **  For  the  comparison  of 
weights,  Professor  MUler  procured  from  Mr.  Barrow  a  balance  of  the 
utmost  delicapy.  This  instrument  was  mounted  in  a  cellar  beneath 
the  Mineralogical  Museum  at  Cambridge,  and  thero  all  the  operations 
of  weighing  the  npresentatives  of  the  lost  Standard,  the  New  Primary 
Standard,  and  the  copy  of  the  French  Standard,  wero  performed." 
Of  the  materials  for  restoration  of  the  values  of  the  old  or  lost  stan- 
dards^ bemg  vmghts  which  had  been  compared  with  the  lost  Imperial 
Troy  pound  standard,  the  brass  pouiuU  had  gained  ia  wevh^  no 
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doubt  from  ozidstion,  while  the  pUtinum  pounds  were  found  to  be 
unaltered.  Professor  Miller  therefore  deoided,  with  the  approval  of 
the  CommissionerB,  to  base  his  restoration  of  the  standard  pound  on 
the  platinum  pounds  only- 

The  practical  results  of  the  operation^  thus  conducted  will  be  found 
in  the  Commissioners*  Report  of  March  28, 1854,  already  cited ;  and 
on  the  24th  of  April  last  (1856)  the  first  part  of  a  paper  by  Professor 
Miller, '  On  the  Construction  of  the  Imperial  Standard  Pound,  and  its 
Copies  of  Platinum ;  and  on  the  Comparison  of  the  Imperial  Standard 
Pound  with  the  Kilogramme  des  Archives/  was  read  before  the  Uoyal 
Society.  An  abstract  of  it  has  appeared  in  the  '  Proceedings/  voL  viii, 
and  the  paper  itself  will  doubtless  be  published  in  the  '  Philosophical 
TransactiooB.'  This  paper  contains  the  whole  of  the  particulars  of 
the  Wfighings  required  to  effect  the  object ;  and  the  series  of  operations 
described,  especially  those  of  weighing  itself,  for  patient  attention, 
care  aod  delicacy  of  manipulation,  and  the  exquisite  adaptation  to  the 
obj<3ct,  of  the  resources  of  science,  the  knowledge  of  the  philosopher 
and  tiie  skill  of  workmen,  are  perhaps  unrivalled  in  the  history  of 
science. 

Profe<aor  Miller  aeeordingly  prepared  a  Troy  pound,  by  the  use  of  the 
old  platinum  pounds,  representing,  with  all  the  accuracy  commanded 
by  the  process  of  weighing  adopted,  but  with  a  very  small  assigned 
error,  the  weight  in  air  (which  may  be  considered  as  the  commercial 
weigut)  of  the  lost  standard.  By  means  of  this,  five  platinum  avoir- 
du^'ois  pounds,  or  pounds  of  7000  gndus,  were  prepared.  One  of 
these,  marked  PS  1844  lib.,  being  compared  with  the  representative 
of  the  Troy  pound,  it  was  found  that  in  air  of  the  temperature  65*66 
Fabr.,  under  the  pressure  of  29'750  inches  of  mercury,  PS=0'6341 
grain  + 1^  x  lost  standard ;  and  this  may  be  considered  as  the  oom- 
mercial  weight  of  PS.  Or,  assuming  that' PS  and  the  lost  standard 
are  compared  in  vacuo,  P 8=7000*000238  grains,  of  which  the  lost 
standard  contained  5760 ;  which  may  be  considered  as  the  philoso- 
phical weight  of  PS.  The  commissioners  finslly  recommended  that 
PS  should  be  adopted  as  the  parliamentary  standard  of  one  pound, 
which  it  was  shortly  afterwards  declared  by  the  legislature  to  be,  in 
the  statute  18  &  19  Vict.,  cap.  IxxiL  The  other  four  pounds,  of 
which  that  whidi  varies  least  from  PS  exceeds  it  in  weight  only  52 
ten- thousandths  of  a  grain,  while  that  which  varies  most  from  it  is 
deficient  in  weight  only  314  ten-thousandths  of  a  grain,  have  been 
adopted  by  the  same  authority  as  parliamentaiy  copies.  P  S  is 
deposited  in  the  office  of  the  £z6hequer  at  Westminster.  Professor 
MUler  has  since  been  eng^ed  in  the  preparation  of  thirty  secondary 
copies  of  the  pound,  and  in  preparing  the  10  lbs.  weight,  the  various 
Troy  weights^,  and  the  kilogramme. 

MILLES,  JEREMIAH,  dean  of  Exeter,  was  the  son  of  Jeremiah 
MiUes,  and  nephew  to  Dr.  Thomas  Milles,  bishop  of  Waterford  and 
Lismore.  Bishop  Milles  left  his  fortune  to  his  nephew  Jeremiah,  who 
was  bom  in  171 4,  and  educated  at  Eton.  He  afterwards  went  to  Corpus 
Chriati  College,  Oxford,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  M.A  in  1735,  and 
that  of  D.D.  in  1747.  His  imde  collated  him  to  a  prebend  in  the  cathe- 
dral of  Waterford,  and  presented  him  to  a  living  near  that  city,  which  he 
held  but  a  short  time,  choosing  to  reside  in  England.  Upon  his  return 
he  married  Edith,  the  daughter  of  Anihbishop  Potter,  through  whose 
means  he  obtained  the  united  rectories  of  St  Edmund  the  King  and 
St.  Nicholas  Aeon,  in  Lombard-street,  with  that  of  Merstham  in 
Surrey,  and  the  sineoure  reotoxy  of  West  Tarring  in  Sussex.  In  1762 
Dr.  Milles  was  nominated  to  the  deanery  of  Exeter,  on  the  advance- 
ment of  Dr.  Charles  Lyttleton  to  the  see  of  Carlisle,  whom  he  also 
succeeded  as  President  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  in  1769.  In  the 
'Arcbnologia'  are  several  commumcations  by  him — particularly  one 
entitled  'Observations  on  the  Wardrobe  Account  of  the  Year  1488, 
wherein  are  contained  the  Deliveries  xnade  for  the  Coronation  of  King 
Richard  the  Third,  and  some  other  particulars  relating  to  that 
Monarch;'  and  another  ('Arcbseol./  vol  iv.  pp.  331-846),  in  which 
he  joined  the  Abb^  Barthdlemy  in  denying  the  genuineness  of  the 
Apamsean  medaL  Mr.  Gough  informs  us  that,  while  dean  of  Exeter/ 
he  formed  a  large  collection  of  materials  for  the  '  History  of  Devon- 
shire,' His  most  unsuccessful  literary  attempt  was  to  vindicate  the 
authenticity  of  Rowley's  Poems,  in  an  edition  which  he  printed|  in 
4to,  in  1782.    The  dean  died  February  13, 1784. 

MILLIN,  AUBIN-LOUIS,  an  eminent  French  antiquary,  who  suc« 
oeeded  Barth^lemy  as  keeper  of  the  antiquities  and  medals  in  the 
Royal  Library  at  Flaris^  was  born  in  1759.  His  '  Diotionnaire  des 
Beaux  Arts,'  'Diotionnaire  de  la  Fable/  ^Monumens  Antiques/  and 
'Gal^rie  Mythologique,'  are  all  useful  contributions  towards  archseology 
and  the  fine  arts.  Besides  these  works,  his  'Magasin  Encydopddique,' 
which  he  carried  on  for  twenty  years  without  seeking  any  profit  from 
it,  waft  a  highly  valuable  literary  journal,  and  may  now  be  regarded  as 
a  repository  containing  much  important  information.  To  the  above 
may  be  added  his  'Yoyago  dans  les  D^part^mens  du  Midi  de  la 
Fruiee^'  'Voyage  dons  la  Savoie,'  and  'Yoysge  dans  le  Milanais.* 
These  works  possess  a  permanent  interest  on  accoimt  of  the  historical 
and  antiquarian  matter  which  they  opntain.  He  died  August  14th, 
1818. 

MILLINGEN,  JAMES,  Ha  eminent'English  archseolo^t,  was  bom 
in  London,  on  the  18th  of  January  1774.  His  father,  who  was  a 
Duteh  merobant,  placed  him  at  an  early  age  at  Westminster  School; 
the  boy  showed  ft  great  partiality  to  everything  oonneoted  with  ancient 


coins,  havmg  frequent  opportunities  of  seeing  a  good  ooUeetion  in  the 
house  of  one  of  his  father  s  friends.  His  principal  study  in  his  leicture 
hours  was  the  sdenoe  of  war,  and  he  was  anxious  to  enter  the  army 
in  the  engineer  department;  but  as  he  was  suffsring  from  asthma^  his 
father  determined  to  send  him  from  Westminster  to  one  of  the  uni- 
versities. However,  the  French  revolution,  which  broke  out  at  the 
time,  changed  his  plans;  for  Millingen's  father,  an  enthusiastic 
admirer  of  liberty,  which  seemed  to  dawn  upon  Europe,  and  to  have 
chosen  France  as  its  favoured  abode,  went  to  reside  at  Paris,  where 
his  son  James  wu  received  as  a  clerk  in  a  banking-house.  But  as  his 
new  pursuits  were  not  to  his  taste,  he  devoted  all  his  leisure  hours  in 
the  study  of  such  works  as  YaiUant,  Beauvois,  Pinkertou,  and  Poiy- 
bius ;  and  his  savings  were  spent  in  the  purchase  of  ancient  coius,  of 
models  of  oannon,  pontoons,  and  other  materiel  of  war,  untU  after  some 
time  he  obtained  an  employment  better  suited  to  his  pursuits,  and 
was  appointed  to  the  mint.  In  this  capacity  he  became  acquainted 
with  several  men  of  distinction  and  archaeologists,  among  wuom  we 
may  notice  the  Abb^  Barth^Umy,  brother  of  the  well-known  author  of 
the  '  Voyage  du  Jeune  Anacharsis  en  Qr^ce,'  the  geographer  Barbie 
du  Bocage,  Walokenaer,  D'Aumont,  and  othersi  The  happy  days 
which  he  spent  in  such  company  however  were  not  of  long  duration, 
for  when  the  National  Convention  ordered  tho  confinement  uf  every 
British  su1o|jeGt  until  the  peace,  the  young  archsologist  was  arresteu  in 
the  dead  of  night  and  conveyed  to  prison.  His  father,  being  a  Dutch- 
man, escaped  inoarceration,  but  he  was  ordered  to  quit  Paris  under 
the  surveillance  of  the  police.  In  the  Prison  des  Eoosiais,  James 
Milliogen  became  acquainted  with  Charles  Este  and  Sir  Robert  Smith| 
who,  after  their  liberation,  established  a  banking-house  at  Paris,  in 
which  James  Millingen  became  a  partner.  Shortly  afterwards  an 
event  occurred  which  opened  to  Millingen  a  wide  field  of  speculatioiu 
Some  labourers,  who  were  working  in  a  field  near  Abbeville,  discovered 
a  Roman  entrenchment,  and  dug  up  several  earthen  vessels  filled  with 
gold  coins  of  Roman  emperors  down  to  Septimius,  Severus,  Caracalla, 
and  Gtota:  most  of  them  were  in  a  most  exoelleut  state  of  preservation, 
and  some  were  extremely  scarce.  -  Millingen  purchased  them  at  the 
value  of  their  weight,  and  soon  after  disposed  of  them  in  JBVanoe  and 
England  to  great  advantage.  From  various  circumstances  the  house 
in  which  Millingen  was  a  partner  failed,  and  he  was  thua  thrown  upon 
his  own  resources.  His  perfect  knowledge  of  coins  and  the  relics  of 
ancient  art  had  in  the  meantime  made  hia  name  known  throughout 
Europe,  and  he  would  now  have  returned  to  England,  but  his 
asthmatic  constitution  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  reside  in  a 
southern  climate,  where  he  enjoyed  comparative  good  health.  During 
the  last  twenty-four  years  of  his  life  he  resided  in  Italy,  at  first  in 
Rome  and  Naples,  but  latterly  his  permanent  abode  was  Florenceu 
He  made  occasional  visits  to  Paris  and  London,  where  his  arrival  was 
always  haUed  by  archsBologists,  as  he  was  always  the  bearer  of  some 
precious  relic  of  ancient  art  In  1845  he  resolved  to  return  to 
England,  with  a  view  of  settling  in  London,  when  he  was  attacked  by 
a  severe  catarrhal  affection.  At  first  he  thought  little  of  his  illness^ 
and  wrote  several  letters  even  the  day  before  hia  death,  but  on  the  1st 
of  October  he  died  without  a  struggle,  at  the  age  of  seventy-two, 
more  from  the  effect  of  exhaustion  than  of  disease. 

What  Milliogen  has  done  for  practical  archseology  is  of  the  highest 
importance,  for  there  scarcely  ever  was  a  man  of  such  experience^ 
tact,  and  critical  sagacity  in  antiquarian  matters.  The  amount  of 
knowledge  which  he  possessed  was  a  treasure  which  will  not  soon  be 
found  in  one  person.  The  following  is  a  list  of  Millingen's  works  : — 
1,  'Reoueil  de  Quelques  M^ailles  Grecques  incites/  4to,  Rome,  1811^ 
2, '  Peintures  Antiques  in^tes  de  Yaaea  Grecs/  huge  foUo,  Rome^ 
1813,  with  63  plates;  3, '  Medallic  History  of  Napoleon/  4to,  London, 
1819,  to  which  a  supplement  was  published  in  1822,  with  74  plates : 
the  same  work  was  also  published  by  the  author  in  French;  4,  'Ancient 
Coins  of  Greek  Cities  and  Kings^'  4to,  London,  1821,  with  figures ; 
5, '  Ancient  unedited  Monuments  of  Grecian  Art,'  2  vols.  4to,  London, 
1822  and  1826;  6,  'Remarks  on  the  State  of  Learning  and  the  Fine 
Arts  in  Great  Britain,'  8vo,  London,  1831;  7,  'Sylioge  of  Ancient 
Unedited  Coins,'  4to,  London,  1837,  with  figures ;  8, '  Considerations 
sur  la  Numismatique  de  I'Ancienne  Italic,'  and  a  supplement,  Florence, 
1841  and  1844,  wiUi  two  plates.  Besides  these  greater  works,  there 
are  a  considerable  number  of  essays  on  antiquarian  subjects  by 
Millingen,  in  t^e  '  Annali'  and  the  'Bulletino'  of  the  ArchsBological 
Institute  of  Rome,  and  in  the  '  Transactions '  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Literature  of  London. 

{CUutical  Muteum,  part  xi.  p.  91,  &o.) 

•MILMAN,  REY.  HENRT  HART,  D.D.,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  Gatho* 
dial,  was  bom  February  10, 1791,  in  London.  He  is  Uie  youngest  son 
of  Sir  Frauds  Milman,  1st  baronet,  who  was  physician  to  George  IIL, 
and  is  brother  to  Sir  William  George  Milman.  He  was  educated  at 
Dr.  Bumey's  academy  at  Greenwich,  at  Eton  College,  and  at  Brazenose 
College,  Oxford,  where  he  took  his  degrees  of  B.A.  and  M.A,  and  <tf 
which  he  was  elected  a  fellow.  In  1812  he  received  the  Ne  wd^gate  prize 
for  his  English  poem  on  the  Apollo  Belvedere.  In  1815  he  published 
'  Fazio,  a  Tragedy,'  which  was  performed  wiUi  success  at  Covent  Garden 
Theatre,  at  a  period  when  theatrical  managers  seized  upon  a  published 
play,  and  produced  it  without  an  authox^s  oonsentk  Mr.  Milman  could 
not  even  enforce  the  proper  pronunciation  of  the  name  of '  Fazia*  He 
took  holy  oMers  in  1817|  and  was  appointed  vicar  of  Su  Maiy'i^ 
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B««diog.  In  tbe  narly  part  of  181$  he  pabliahed  <  Stemor,  Lord  of  the 
Bright  City,  an  He^io  Poem,'  of  which  a  second  edition  was  called  for 
in  the  oonrae  of  tbf)  same  year.  The  hero  of  this  poem  la  a  personage 
of  the  legendazy  histoiy  of  Britain  in  the  early  part  of  the  Saxon 
invasions  of  England.  The  fnllesfc  aoconnt  of  his  exploits  is  giyen  in 
Dttgdale's '  Baronage/  under  his  title  of  Earl  of  Gloneeater.  Harrison, 
in  the  'DesoriDtiui  of  Britain'  prefixed  to  Holinshed's  'Chromcle,' 
calls  him  Eldoiph  de  Samor.  The  Bright  City  is  Qlouoester  (Caer 
Gloew  in  British).  In  1820  Mr.  Milman  published  <  The  FaU  of  Jeru- 
salem/ a  dramatio  poem,  founded  on  Joaephus's  narratlTe  of  the  siege 
of  the  sacred  oily.  This,  in  some  respects  hiB  most  beautiful  poem, 
establiBhed  bii  reputation.  In  1821  he  was  elected  Professor  of  Poetry 
to  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  published  three  other  dramatic  poems, 
<The  Hartyr  of  Antioch/  *  Belsbazsar/  and  '  Anne  Boleyn.'  In  1827 
he  published  '  Sermons  at  tbe  Bampton  Lecture,'  8vo,  and  in  1829, 
without  his  name, '  The  HiBtory  of  the  Jews,'  8  vols.  18mo.  A  collected 
edition  of  his  '  Poetical  Works '  was  published  in  1840,  which  besides 
the  works  above  mentioned  and  his  sinaller  poems,  contains  the  '  Nala 
and  Bamayanti,'  translated  from  the  Sanskrit  In  the  same  year  he 
published  his  '  Hietory  of  Christianity  from  the  Birth  of  Christ  to  the 
Abolition  of  Paganism  in  the  Roman  Empire,'  3  vols.  8vo,  in  which  he 
professes  to  view  Christianity  as  a  historian,  in  its  moral,  social,  and 
political  influences^  referring  to  its  doctrines  no  further  than  is  neces- 
sary for  explaming  the  general  effect  of  the  i^stem.  It  is  the  work  of 
an  aocompliihed  and  liberal-minded  scholar.  At  the  commencement  of 
1849  appeared  'The  Worka  of  Quintua  Horatius  Flaccus,  illustrated 
chiefly  from  the  Kemaina  of  Ancient  Art,  with  a  Life  by  tbe  Rev.  H.  H. 
Milman,'  8vo,  a  beautiful  and  luxurious  edition.  Mr.  Milman's  '  life 
of  Horace'  and  critical  remarks  on  the  merits  of  the  Roman  poet 
are  written  with  much  elegance  of  style,  and  are  very  interestmg. 

In  November  1849  Mr.  Milman,  who  had  for  some  years  been 
rector  of  Stb  Margaret's,  Westminster,  and  a  canon  of  Westmin- 
ster, was  made  dean  of  St  Paul's.  Dean  Milman's  latest  publi- 
cation Is  the  '  History  of  Latin  Christianity,  including  that  of  the 
Popea  to  the  Pontificate  of  Kioholas  Y./  8  vola.  8vo^  1864.  This  work 
is  a  oontinuation  of  the  author's  *  Histoiy  of  Christianity/  and  yet  is 
in  itself  a  complete  work.  To  give  it  that  completenesa  he  haa  gone  over 
the  history  of  Christianity  in  Rome  during  the  first  four  centuries. 
The  author  states  that  he  is  oocupied  with  the  oontinuation  of  the 
history  down  to  the  close  of  the  pontificate  of  Nicholas  V.,  that  is,  to 
1465.  Besides  the  works  before-mentioned.  Dean  Milman  is  understood 
to  have  contributed  numerous  artieles  to  the '  Quarterly  Review/  and 
hii  edition  of  Gibbon's  'Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire '  pre- 
sented the  great  historian  with  more  ample  illustrationa  than  he  had 
before  received.  Thia  edition  haa  been  repuUiahed,  with  additional 
notea  and  verifications  l^  Dr.  W.  Smith. 

MILNE,  JOSHUA,  an  eminent  actuary,  waa  bom  in  177&  He 
received  a  good  education,  became  particularly  akilful  in  mathe- 
matics, and  acquired  an  extensive  knowledge  of  languages.  When 
about  forty  years  of  sge  he  waa  appointed  actuary  of  the  Sun  Life 
Assurance  office,  a  situation  which  he  held  for  upwards  of  thirfy  yeara. 
His '  Treatise  on  Annuities^'  published  in  1815  in  2  vols.  8vo^  St  one 
of  the  univenally-aoknowledged  iauthoritiea  on  the  subject  of  life 
msuranoe^  for  the  calculationa  of  which  he  invented  and  deacribed  a 
new  i^ystem  of  notation.  Mr.  Milne  had  also  paid  some  attention  to 
botany,  and  was  said  to  have  possessed  one  of  the  best  botanical 
librariea  in  London.  His  uniform  courtesy  gained  him  general  esteem, 
and  his  information  and  assistance  were  readily  given  wherever  they 
might  serve  a  useful  purpose.  He  died  on  January  4, 1851,  having 
tmiortunately  become  mentally  incapacitated  a  few  years  earlier. 

MILNE-EDWARDS,  HENRL  [See  Edwabdb,  Hbkbi-Milnk,  vol 
vL,  col.  998.] 

M1LNER>  ISAAC,  Dean  of  Carliale,  and  younger  brother  of  Joseph 
Milner,  was  bom  in  1751.  At  the  age  of  nx  he  began  to  accompany 
his  brother  to  the  grammar-school  at  Leeds;  but  at  faia  father^s  death 
his  studies  were  interrupted,  and  he  waa  employed  in  learning  the 
woollen  manufactory  at  Leeds.  When  Joseph  Milner  was  appointed 
head-master  of  the  Qnunmar  achool  at  Hull,  he  released  his  brother 
from  his  eogagements  at  Leeds,  and  took  him  under  his  own  tuition, 
employing  him  as  his  assistant  in  teaching  the  younger  boys.  Jn  his 
life  of  Lis  brother  the  dean  expresses  Ms  sense  of  this  act  of  kindness 
with  an  affectionate  warmth  which  ahows  the  attachment  that  existed 
between  the  brothers,  and  is  equally  creditable  to  the  feelings  <^  both. 
In  1770  Isaac  Milner  entered  Queen's  College,  Cambridge,  where  he 
took  his  degree  of  &A.  in  1774,  and  was  senior  wrangler.  In  1775*  he 
wan  elected  Fellow  of  Queen's  College,  and  in  1788  Jaclsonian  Professor 
of  Experimental  Philosophy ;  in  1788  he  took  his  degree  of  D.D.,  and 
was  eleoted  Master  of  Queen's  College;  and  in  1798  he  was  appointed 
Lucasian  Professor  of  Mathematics.  In  1791  he  was  appointed  Dean 
of  Carlisle.  He  was  twice  Vice-chancellor,  in  1792  and  1809.  At 
Cambridge  he  formed  a  dose  friendship  with  the  late  Mr.  Wilboforce, 
by  whom  he  waa  introduced  to  Mr.  Pitt ;  and  in  company  with  those 
eminent  men  he  made  a  tour  on  the  continent  about  the  year  1787. 
He  died  at  tbe  house  of  Mr.  Wilberforce,  on  the  1st  of  April  1820. 

Dean  Milner  waa  possessed  of  very  extensive  and  accurate  learning, 
which  he  always  had  at  his  commano.  He  had  great  talents  for  con- 
versation, and  a  dignified  simplicity  of  manner.  His  religious  and 
political  prindpka  ifreed  pretty  doaely  with  hia  brother's.    Ha  wrote 


the  following  worksi  besidea  pevend  sdentifio  papera  in  the  'Philoeo- 
phical  Transactions,'  and  the  continuation  of  hia  brother's  'Church 
History:' — '  AnimadversionB  on  Dr.  Haweis's  HiBtory  of  the  Church 
of  Christ ; '  '  Strictures  on  some  of  the  Publications  of  the  Rev.  Herbert 
Marsh,  intended  aa  a  Reply  to  some  of  his  Objections  againat  the  Bible 
Society.'  The  foUowiog  were  published  after  his  death  : — *  Sermons^' 
2  vols. ;  '  Essay  on  Human  Liberty.' 

MILNER,  JOSEPH,  the  elder  brother  of  tbe  preceding^  was  bom 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Leeds,  on  the  2nd  of  January  1744.  He  waa 
sent  to  the  Qrammar  school  at  Leeds,  where,  by  his  industry  and 
talents,  among  which  a  memory  of  most  extraordinary  power  was 
conspicuous,  he  gained  the  warm  regard  of  his  instructor,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Moore,  who  resolved  to  have  him  sent  to  coUego.  This  plan  was 
nearly  frustrated  by  the  death  of  Milner^s  father  in  very  narrow  car- 
cumstances;  but  by  the  assistanoe  of  some  gentlemen  in  Leeds,  whose 
children  Milner  hsd  lately  engaged  in  teaching,  and  by  the  oflOsr  of 
the  office  of  chapel-olerk  at  Catherine  Hall,  Cambridge,  he  waa  enabled 
to  enter  that  hall  at  tbe  age  of  eighteei^  In  the  year  1766  he  took 
hia  degree  of  RA.,  and  gained  the  chancellor's  second  gold  medal 
for  classical  knowledge.  He  now  became  assistant  in  the  school,  and 
afterwards  the  curate  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Atkinaou,  of  Thorp  Arch,  near 
Tadcaster.  Here,  ^e  proceeded  in  the  composition  of  an  epic  poem, 
entitled  'Davideis,'  which  he  had  commenced  at  Cambridge,  and 
which  he  afterwards  finiahed  at  Hull  It  waa  submitted  to  Dr.  (after- 
warda  biahop^  Hnrd,  who  highly  complimented  the  author  on  tbe 
talent  it  displayed,  but  advised  him  to  defer  its  publication.  Kot 
long  after  he  had  obtained  deacon's  orders^  Milner  waa  elected  head- 
master of  the  Grammar  school,  and  afternoon  lecturer  of  the  principal 
church  of  HulL  The  school  increased  under  lus  care.  He  not  only 
introduced  his  younger  brother  to  those  literary  pursuits  in  which  he 
waa  afterwards  distinguished  [Milhbb,  Iaaao],  but  he  alao  took  his 
mother  and  two  orphan  children  of  his  elder  brother  to  live  with  liim. 
About  the  year  1770  he  embraced  the  aentimenta  of  .the  evangelical 
party  in  the  Churdi  of  England.  Una  change  in  bii  religioua  views 
brought  upon  him  n^leot^  and  in  acme  cases  open  opposition  from 
many  among  the  upper  daasea  who  had  once  been  his  admirera  and 
friends;  but  his  church  waa  aoon  crowded  with  others,  chiefly  from 
the  lower  orders  of  the  peoj^l^,  in  whose  sentiments  and  manners  his 
preaching  produced  a.atrikmg  change;  and  at  length  he  not  only 
recovered^  the  esteem  of  lus  fdlow-townamen,  butlived  to  see  hu 
own  religious  aentimenta  become  so  popular  in  the  town  that  many 
of  the  pmpita  of  the  churches  were  filled  by  hia  frienda  and  pupils, 
and  he  himself  waa  chosen  vicar  of  Hull  by  the  mayor  and  corpora- 
tion. Bis  election  took  place  only  a  few  weeka  before  hia  death,  which 
happened  on  the  16th  of  November  1797,  in  the  fii^-fourth  year  of 
Ms  sge.  For  seventeen  years  before  hia  death  he  had  been  vioar  of 
North  Ferriby,  neaf  HulL  A  monument^  executed  by  Bacon,  was 
erected  to  hia  memory  in  the  high  church  of  Hull  by  several  gentlemen 
who  had  been  hia  pupils. 

^  The  excellences  of  Mr.  Milner^s  personal  character  were  of  the 
lughest  order.  He  waa  deeply  pious,  upright  in  all  hia  oonduet, 
singularly  open  and  sincere,  andUnd,  cheerful,  and  amusing  in  aocial 
life.  In  ms  political  principles  he  waa  atrongly  attached  to  the  esta- 
blished order  of  things  in  church  and  state. 

The^  work  by  which  he  ia  best  known  is  the  '  History  of  the  Church 
of  Christy'  which  was  commenced  by  himself  and  completed  by  his 
brother,  the  dean  of  Carlisle,  and  which  extendi  from  the  rise  of 
Christianity  to  the  Reformation.  The  first  edition  of  this  work 
appeared  in  5  vols.  8vo,  1794  to  1812,  and  a  second  edition  in  1810. 
It  haa  been  more  than  once  reprinted.  The  pUm  of  the  lustory  is  thus 
stated  in  the  author's  Introduction :  after  atating  that  in  aU  agea  of 
the  church  there  have  existed  "  men  who  have  been  real,  not  merely 
nominal  Christians,''  he  proceeds  :—'*  It  is  the  history  of  these  men 
which  1  propose  to  write.  It  is  of  no  consequence  with  respect  to  my 
plan,  nor  of  much  importance,  I  believe^  in  ita  own  nature,  to  what 
external  church  they  belonged.  I  intend  not  to  enter  with  any  nicety 
into  an  account  of  their  ritea  and  ceremonies^  or  forms  of  church- 
govemment^  much  less  into  their  secular  history.  Even  religious  con- 
troversies shall  be  omitted,  except  those  wfaidi  seem  to  bear  a  relation 
to  the  essence  of  Christ's  religion,  and  of  which  the  history  of  Ids  reel 
church  requires  some  accounts  Let  not  the  reader  expect  that  the 
actions  of  great  men  (great  in  a  aecular  view,  I  mean)  iprill  be  exhibited 
to  hia  notice.  Nothing  but  what  appears  to  me  to  belong  to  Christ's 
kingdom  shall  be  admitted :  genuine  piety  is  Uie  only  tmng  which  I 
intend  to  celebrate."  It  is  manifest  that  on  thia  plan  no  complete 
church  lustory  can  be  written.  Such  a  work  ought  aaauredly  to 
record  tbe  religious  opinions  and  practices  which  have  at  any  time 
prevailed  among  any  of  those  who  profess  the  Christian  faith; 
leavinff  the  reader  to  conclude,  from  these  materials,  which  partiea 
have  been  right  and.  which  wrong.  But  on  Milner's  plan  we  have 
avowedly  the  lustory  of  only  one  class  of  opinions,  and  the  ehoioe  of 
this  daas  is  determined  solely  by  their  agreement  with  the  sentiments 
of  the  author.  Now,  to  say  nothing  of  the  temptation  to  do  violenoe 
to  facts,  or  to  lean  with  too  implicit  and  uncritical  dependence  on  one 
particular  class  of  authoriUea,  to  which  an  author  is  exposed  who  is 
determined  to  trace  the  existence  of  certain  principles  in  aU  ages  of 
the  church,  it  ia  dear  that^  writing  on  thia  plan,  two  ecdeaiastical 
historians  of  opposite  oreeda  would  produce  works  containing  very 
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different  wte  of  UaU,  but  eMh  protedng  to  be  a  'Hiftoiy  of  tlio 
Chordh  of  Chritt.*  Though,  for  theia  reeaone,  Mihier's  work  cannot  be 
nlled  a  complete  chureh  history,  tte  valae  m  a  contribution  to  chnroh 
history  ie  Tory  ooneiderable ;  bat  that  even  as  a  oontribution  it  must  be 
read  with  much  caution  may  be  seen  by  a  referenoe  to  Dr*  Maitland's 
'  Siricturee  on  Milner's  Church  History,'  and  hia  '  Notes  on  Milnet^s 
History,'  fta  The  Church  History  is  written  in  that  spirit  of  piety, 
aod  of  deep  intereat  in  what  the  author  believes  to  be  true  religion^ 
which  is  not  alwaya  found  in  our  oelebrated  church  hiatoriana ;  and 
for  the  very  reaaona  which  prevent  its  being  complete,  it  pontaina 
many  facta  whieh  had  previoualy  been  little  attended  ta  It  surpasses 
most  other  ohureh  histories  in  the  use  made  of  the  writinga  of  the 
Fathers,  though  the  reverenoe  which  the  author  profeaaea  for  those 
venerable  men  haa  led  him  to  tmat  them  too  much. 

The  oUier  works  of  MUner  are^^l, '  GKbbon's  account  of  Christianity 
coiuidered ;  together  with  aome  Stiieturea  on  Hume*8  Dlaloguea  oon« 
eenuDg  Natorml  Religion/  2,  '  Some  Paaaagea  in  the  Life  of  William 
Howard.'  8,  '  Eesaya  on  the  Influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit.'  4.  *  Tracts 
aod  Sanys,  Theological  and  HirtoricaL'  5,  '  Praotlod  Sermons;  with 
an  Account  of  hia  Life^  by  the  Dean  of  Carlisle,'  2  vols.  A  complete 
ooQeetion  of  his  works  waa  edited  by  the  Dean  of  Carliale,  8  vols.,  1810. 

*HILN£S^  RICHARD  MONCKTON,  M.P.,  waa  bom  ml809,and 
is  the  ddeat  aon  of  Robert  Pemberton  Milnes,  Eaq.,  of  Fryatone  GEall 
and  Bawtiy,  Torkahire^  by  the  Hon.  Henrietta  Maria,  daughter  of  the 
fourth  Viscount  Qalway,  from  whom  Mr.  MUnea  derivee  the  name  of 
Mooekton.  Mr.  Milnes  waa  educated  at  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated 
ILA.  in  1881.  He  haa  aeoured  an  honourable  poaition  al&e  in  the 
world  of  poUticB  and  of  Uteratura  From  hia  &rat  election  in  1837, 
M  member  for  Pontefraot— ^whioh  place  he  atiU  repreienta— Mr.  Milnea 
has  pursued  an  independent  oourae  aa  a  member  of  the  lower  hooae. 
Banking  among  the  party  oommonly  known  aa  liberal  Conservatives, 
he  haa  never  hesitated  about  quitthig  them  on  particular  questions 
when  he  thought  a  different  line  of  policy  preferable  to  that  which 
they  supported ;  while,  "outside  the  house,"  his  exertions  in  various 
matters  of  pablio  policy  and  benevolence  have  led  him  to  co-operate 
actively  with  many  prominent  men  in  politics  and  literature  belonging 
to  widely  different  parties  to  that  of  which  he  calls  himself  a  member. 
Mr.  Mihies  has  always  been  a  steady  and  earnest  supporter  of  popular 
education,  and  of  ^rfeet  religioua  equality ;  and  he  has  taken  a  great 
interest  in  all  aanitary  and  other  mi^asures  which  seemed  likely  to 
improve  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  masses.  Reoently  he  haa 
strongly  advocated  measures  for  the  reformation  of  the  criminal 
population.  Mr.  Milnea  hasalao  taken  an  active  interest  in  queationa 
reUtbg  to  oootinontal  political  and  particularly  in  thoae  wluch  have 
reference  to  the  Italian  atatea  and  people;  and  he  haa  both  spoken 
and  written  with  much  effect  on  most  of  these  subjects. 

As  an  author  he  first  made  himself  known  by  his  '  Memoriala  of  a 
Tour  in  Qreeoe^*  but  he  la  now  ehiefly  recognised  aa  a  poet,  and  the 
biographer  of  a  poet.  Hia  'Poema'  have  been  publiahed  in  four 
volomea—'  Poems  of  Man^  Years,'  '  MemoriaUi  of  Many  Scenes,' 
'Poems  Legendary  and  Historical,'  and  'Palm  Leaves.'  They  are 
contemplative  in  character;  marked  by  grace  and  fluency  of  diction ; 
considerable  imagination;  and  a  high  moral  tone.  Hia  *  Life,  Letters, 
and  Literary  Remains  of  John  Keats,'  publiahed  in  1848,  ia  a  worthy 
commemoration  of  the  brief  career  of  a  man  of  geuiua :  written  wiu 
no  stintf  d  appreoiation  of  the  genius  of  the  poet  and  the  worth  of  the 
man,  but  at  the  aame  time  in  a  spirit  of  frank  though  kindly  disori- 
minatioo.  Besides  these  Mr.  Milnea  has  published  several  apeeohea 
aod  pamphlets  (among  others  'Thoughta  on  Party  Politica,'  'Heal 
Umon  of  England  and  Ireland'  and  '  Eventa  of  1848,  eapedally  in 
their  Relation  to  Great  Britain ') ;  and  he  haa  contributed  aome  artLdea 
to  the  'Westminater  Review,'  and  other  periodicals.  [See  Suffle- 
HENT,  HouGBToir,  Rt  Hon.  R.  M.  Milnes,  Babon.I 

HILONOVy  MICHAEL,  a  Ruaaian  poet  of  considerable  talent,  and 
who,  but  for  his  premature  death,  would  probably  have  risen  to 
greater  literary  eminence^  was  bom  in  1792,  and  received  his  educa- 
tion at  the  University  of  Moscow,  where  he  distinguished  himself  by 
hii  application  and  abilitiee.  His  poems^  which  were  first  pubUshed  in  a 
collective  form  in  1819,  consiBt  chiefly  of  satires,  epistles,  and  various 
lyrical  pieces,  aod  displav  elevation  of  mind,  acute  thinking,  and 
tender  feeling.  Among  them  are  aome  tranalationa  and  imit%tit>ns 
from  Horace,  Schiller,  and  others.    He  died  October  29, 1821. 

Ml'LTIADES  (MiAT«i8i}s)  was  the  younger  son  of  Cimon  ^who  was 
sprung  from  a  noble  Athenian  family),  and  nephew  of  the  elder 
Miltiadea,  who,  during  the  life  of  Pisistratoa,  had  founded  a  tyranny, 
or  arbitrary  government,  in  the  Cheraoneae.  The  elder  Miltiadea  had 
been  suooMded  by  Stesagoras,  the  elder  aon  of  Cimon,  on  whoae  death 
the  young  Miltiadea  aucoeeded  to  hia  place.  The  firat  important  affiur 
in  which  Miltiadea  appeara  is  at  that  juncture,  during  the  Scythian 
expedition  of  Darius,  KO,  513,  when  the  Gredc  commanders  who 
guarded  the  raft  over  the  Danube  debated  whether  they  ahould  not 
cot  off  the  Persian  king's  retreat  by  breaking  up  the  paaaage.  Mil- 
tiadea advised  the  destruction  of  the  bridgo,  and  aTthoua^  hia  opinion 
waa  over-ruled,  it  ia  not  too  much  to  auppose  that  his  reason  for 
advocating  it  waa  exactly  that  on  which  it  waa  aflerwarda  rejected. 
So  ahrewd  a  politician  could  hardly  have  failed  to  obaerve,  that  to 
annihilate  the  Persian  power  was,  as  Histiseus  suggestedf  tantamount 
to  giving  all  the  tyrants  of  individual  oitiee  their  diBmiiwal, 


Twenty  yean  afterwardsi  Miltiadea  waa  oallsd  upon  to  aot  a  mow 
important  part  Hipparohu%  one  of  the  aona  of  Piaiatratos,  bad  fallen 
by  the  handa  of  Harmodiua  and  Ariatogiton;  and  ^ippiaa,  the  other 
aon,  who  had  been  driven  from  Athens  clUefly  by  the  aid  of  the 
Spartans,  had  retired,  as  Greeks  both  then  and  aubaequently  often  did 
under  aimilar  oiroumatanceBy  to  the  Persian  court  In  Ioni%  the 
burning  of  Sardii  waa  followed  by  a  war  which  lasted  for  six  yean, 
in  which  each  party  seemed  to  have  learned  a  lesson :  the  PeraianSy 
that  their  enemy  waa  not  altogether  deapicable ;  and  the  Greeks^  that 
without  unity  of  plan  there  was  no  hope  of  suooess. 

In  B.a  49^  Mardoniua  led  the  firat  Penrian  armament^  which  ww 
dispersed  by  a  storm  in  doubling  the  peninsula  of  Athoi.  In  aa  490 
a  aecond  armament^  under  Datis  and  Artaphenies^  waa  aent  against 
Greece.  Thia  force  crossed  to  Kaxos,  and  thence  to  Delos  and  Eubosa. 
A  few  days  sufficed  to  sweep  through  the  island  of  Euboaa,  and  the 
whole  armament  made  for  the  coaat  of  Attioai  Guided  by  Hippies^ 
who  knew  the  capabilitiea  of  every  apot  of  ground  in  hia  country,  the 
army  landed  at  Marathon.  The  pLun  of  Marathon  extends  inwards 
from  the  sea  to  the  mountains,  where  it  is  contracted  into  a  narrow 
glen  by  the  spurs  of  two  hill%  but  spreads  out  beyond  the  base  of 
these  spurs  and  between  them  and  the  sea.  It  is  roughly  in  the  form 
of  a  T,  the  top  stroke  representing  that  part  which  bordera  on  the  see. 
and  the  leg  of  the  letter  corresponding  to  the  glen,  whioh  is  divided 
lengthwise  by  a  mountain  stream.  Through  this  glen  lay  the  road 
to  Athens,  and  on  the  eaatem  aide  of  the  hill  the  Athenian  army 
poated  itaelt 

According  to  custom,  the  army  was  under  the  direction  of  ten 
generals,  each  of  whom  took  the  command  for  one  day  in  turn.  One 
of  the  ten  was  Miltiadea^  who  had  just  been  acquitted  on  a  ohaige  of 
tyranny,  more  periiaps  owing  to  the  politio  way  in  whioh  he  had  used 
his  power  in  Uie  Chersonesus  than  to  the  resi  merits  of  his  oondnot 
He  had  a  powerful  ally  in  the  polemaroh  Callimaohoi^  who  by  virtue 
of  hia  office  commanded  the  right  wing,  and  had  an  equal  vote  with 
the  ten  generala.  The  votea  of  the  generala  being  divided  on  the 
queation  of  an  eogagement,  CalUmadiQa  hj  his  vote  decided  for 
fighting ;  and  when  the  day  of  command  came  round  to  '^^HM'^n^  the 
battle  took  place. 

The  Persian  army  was  much  more  numerous  than  that  of  the 
Greeks,  who  are  generally  reckoned  at  10,000.  In  the  centre  of  the 
Persian  host  were  stationed  their  best  soldiers^  a  precaution  neoessaiy 
in  order  to  give  some  stability  to  an  army  composed  of  forty  or  fifty 
different  tribes,  but  injurious  inaamuoh  aa  it  expoaed  them  to  the  veiy 
manoBuvre  which  Miltiadea  practised,  and  with  a  view  to  whioh  he 
apparently  arranged  hia  foroea,  ao  that  the  centre  might  be  weak  and 
the  wings  strong.  The  Persian  centre  broke  that  of  the  Gre«ks,  and 
pursued  them  towards  the  bills ;  but  in  each  wing  the  Atheniana,  who 
nad  chaiged  at  double  quick  time,  dispersed  those  who  were  opposed 
to  them,  wheeled  round  and  routed  the  victorious  Persianai  Thia 
decided  the  battle.  The  vanquiahed  perished  in  thousands^  by  the 
sword,  in  the  marshes^  and  in  attempting  to  embark  on  board  their 
ahipa;  and  the  Athenians  and  their  alliea,  the  PiatsBana,  were  left 
completely  maatera  of  the  field.  Herodotoa  atates  6400  aa  the  number 
of  the  Persian  dead,  and  192  the  number  of  the  Athenians  who  felL 
The  tactica  practised  at  this  battle  are  worthy  of  remark,  as  being  ao 
completely  opposed  to  the  Dorian  plan  of  preaerving  a  oloae  and 
impenetrable  phalanx,  and  much  more  nearly  allied  to  thoae  of  modem 
warfare.  Perhapa  no  battle  ever  reflected  more  lustre  on  the  successful 
commander  than  that  of  Marathon  on  Miltiadea ;  though  it  ahould  be 
obaerved  that  he,  whom  all  agea  have  regarded  aa  the  defender  of 
liberty,  began  hia  career  aa  an  arbitrary  ruler,  and  on  only  one  oouaaioin 
in  hia  whole  life  was  engaged  on  the  aiae  of  freedom ;  but  for  the  aame 
man  to  be  the  liberator  of  his  own  country  and  a  despot  in  another  is 
no  inconsiBtency,  aa  the  course  of  human  events  haa  often  ahown. 

The  battle  of  Marathon  put  an  end  to  the  expedition  headed  by 
Datis  and  Artaphemea,  and  the  career  of  Miltiadea  doaed  aoon  after. 
He  appeara  next  at  Paroa,  to  whioh  he  laid  aiege  with  aeveuty 
Athenian  ships.  The  Parians  defended  themselves  bravely,  and,  if 
we  may  believe  Herodotua,  Miltiadea  had  recourse  to  magio^  in  the 
practice  of  which  he  received  a  wound,  which,  with  general  ill  auoceMy 
compelled  a  retreat  On  lus  return,  while  yet  suffering  from  a 
gaiogrene  in  the  wound,  he  waa  aocusedy  tried,  and  oondemued  for 
deceiving  the  people.  The  punishment  waa  oommuted  for  a  fine; 
but  being  unable  w  pay  it^  he  died  in  priaon. 

Tho  character  of  Miltiadea  is  one  on  which,  with  the  few  materials 
which  history  has  left^  we  should  not  judge  too  exactly.  The  outline 
which  remains  is  one  that^  if  filled  up,  would  seem  fittest  to  contain 
the  very  model  of  a  successful  statesman  in  an  age  when  the  prime 
minister  of  Athens  was  likewise  the  leader  of  her  armies.  Heeren 
has  briefly  noticed  the  transition  which  took  plaoe  in  the  character  of 
Athenian  statesmen  from  the  warrior  like  Themistoolea  and  Mpi^i|i|4ft|| 
to  the  warlike  rhetorician  like  Peridea,  and  thence  to  the  orator,  who 
to  his  riietorical  akill  united  no  military  prowess,  Miltiades  with 
great  generalahip  showed  great  power  as  a  ■»V^mftn|  and  aome^  but 
not  much,  as  on  orator.  This  ii  a^weable  to  hia  age^  Whether  he 
was  a  true  patriot,  governed  by  high  prindple^  it  is  now  perhapa 
impossible  to  determine.  He  achieved  one  great  action,  which  for  hia 
coontiy  produced  a  moat  dedrive  reault  The  unfortunate  doee  of 
his  career  may  be  considered  by  aome  as  showing  the  ingratitude  of 
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demooncies;  bat  perhaps  a  judioiom  Ustorian  will  draw  no  oon- 
eltiiion  of  the  kind,  eepeeially  wiih  tuch  imperfect  materials  before 
bim  as  we  possess  for  the  life  of  this  iilnstriotiB  Athenian. 

(See  Herodotus,  lib.  ▼.  vi. ;  Cornelius  Nepos,  whose  biography  of 
Miltiades  is  of  no  Tidne ;  Plutarch ;  ThirlwaU,  ffiitory  of  Greece  ;  and 
Clinton,  Fasti;  for  the  oflSce  of  Strategus,  Schomann  and  Meier, 
Attitehe  Proeeta;  and  for  the  topography  of  Marathon,  Pansanias, 
Dodwell,  and  E.  D.  Clsrke,  Traveii,) 

MILTON,  JOHN,  son  of  John  and  Sarah  Milton  (the  name  is  spelt 
Mylton  in  the  baptismal  register),  was  bom  December  9, 1608,  at  his 
fa&et^s  house  in  Bread-street,  London.  He  was  of  a  good  family, 
his  fitther  having  been  educated  at  Christchurbh,  Oxford,  but  was 
disinherited  for  turning  Protestant.  He  was  a  man  of  great  musical 
acquirements,  and  specimens  of  his  composition  are  preserved  in 
Bnmey's  '  Histoiy  of  Music/ 

Milton's  education  appears  to  have  been  sedulously  conducted ; 
first  under  a  person  of  Puritan  opinions  named  Youngs  who  was 
master  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  during  the  Protectorate,  and 
afterwards  at  St  Paul's  School,  under  Alexander  Gill.  Fh>m  Si 
Paul's  he  proceeded  to  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  where,  as  the 
College  Register  informs  us,  he  wss  admitted,  February  12,  1624. 
At  the  University  be  was  distinguished  for  the  peculiar  excellence  of 
his  Latin  yerses,  and,  according  to  his  own  expression,  met  with 
**more  than  ordinaiy  favour  and  respect"  during  the  seven  yean  of 
his  stay  there.  It  will  be  unoecessaxy  here  to  go  into  the  momentous 
quoBtion  whether  Milton  was  whipped  at  Cambridge,  as  asserted  by 
Bishop  Bramhall,  Aubrey,  and  others.  Dr.  Johnson  and  Warton,  as 
is  well  known,  believe  that  he  6u£fered  that  indignity ;  more  recent 
writers  think  that  there  is  small  reason  to  admit  the  fact,  and  his 
latest  biographer,  Keightley,  says  that  he  "was  quite  beyond  the 
whipping-age  "  when  at  Cambridge.  What  was  then  the  whipping-age 
is  however  by  no  means  clear,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  students 
far  beyond  the  age  of  boyhood  were  in  Milton's  time  whipped  in  the 
universities. 

After  having  declined  both  the  church  and  the  bar,  he  i«tired  to 
his  father^B  house  at  Horton  in  BuckiDghomshire,  where,  during  a 
residence  of  five  years,  ho  read  through  the  Greek  ai^d  Latin  writers 
('•  evolvendis  Grsecis  Latinisque  scriptoribus"),  and,  as  it  is  supposed, 
wrote  his  *ArcadeV  'Comus,'  •  L'Allegro,'  *I1  Penseroso,^  and 
'  Lyoidas.'  Attempts  have  been  made  to  fix  the  precise  place  where 
some  of  Milton's  minor  poems  were  written,  by  a  reference  to  the 
descriptions  of  scenery  contained  in  them.  It  appears  to  us  that 
these  attempts  depend  on  a  mistaken  principle;  that,  namely,  of 
assuming  the  poet's  mind  to  be  influenced  in  such  matters  by  the 
scenery  with  which  he  is  at  the  time  fEuniliar.  Now  that  localities 
must  afiect  a  person  who  is  writing  descriptive  poetry,  no  one  will 
deny;  but  in  purely  imaginative  poetry,  like  'L'Allfgro'  or  *I1 
Penseroso,'  we  cannot  attach  any  great  weight  to  such  considera- 
tions, particularly  when  the  descriptions  are  so  general,  and  when 
the  describer  is  Milton. 

In  1687,  on  the  death  of  his  mother,  Milton  travelled  into  Italy, 
visiting  in  succession  Florence,  Rome,  Naples,  and  Venice,  during 
which  journey  he  was  introduced  to  Grotius,  to  Galileo,  and  to  Tasso's 
patron,  Manso.  While  in  Italy  news  reached  him  of  the  progress  of 
the  troubles  in  England.  Relinquishing  his  original  intention  of 
prolonging  his  journey  to  Sicily  and  Greece,  he  returned,  in  1630,  and 
devoted  himself  to  ibe  education  of  his  nephews,  John  and  Edward 
Phillip.*,  and  to  the  politics  of  the  day.  Much  has  been  said  on  his 
system  :  Dr.  Johnson  has  sneered  at  it  ,*  and  more  modem  authorities 
have  caught  at  it  in  order  to  support  a  convenient  theory,  each  perhaps 
without  reflecting  much  on  the  subject.  The  tendency  of  his  scheme 
was  not  to  supply  the  then  existing  deficiency  of  instruction  in  the 
knowledge  of  nature,  or  to  substitute  some  other  treatise  on  such 
flatters  for  the  works  of  Aristotle,  but  to  exchange,  as  quietly  as 
possible,  and  at  the  same  time  as  decidedly,  the  merely  formal  routine 
of  cisssical  teaching  for  one  in  which  the  books  that  were  read  might 
arouse  thought  as  well  as  exercise  memory.  His  list  comprises  almost 
all  the  technical  treatises  extant  in  Latin  and  Greek,  but  excludes 
history  and  almost  all  the  better  known  books  of  poetry,  probably 
because  he  only  intended  it  for  children,  and  postponed  such  subjects 
for  the  instruction  or  amusement  of  riper  years.  His  aims  were  not 
those  of  a  mathematician  or  tho  philosopher  of  nature ;  the  state,  not 
science,  was  in  his  view,  and  his  object  was  to  make,  not  good  members 
of  a  university,  but  well-informed  citizens  To  this  tend  his  eulogy 
of  manly  exercises  and  his  plans  for  a  common  table,  which  could  have 
had  little  importance  in  the  eyes  of  a  student. 

In  1641  Milton  b^gan  his  political  career  by  writing  a  treatise  'Of 
Reformation,'  which  was  followed  in  the  same  year  by  those  on  '  Pre- 
latical  Episcopacy,'  « The  Reason  of  Church  Government  urged  against 
Prelacy,'  and  some  animadversions  on  a  tract  of  Bishop  Hall's,  and  in 
the  next  by  *  An  Apology  for  Smectynmuus.' 

In  1643  he  married  his  first  wife,  who  was  the  daughter  of  a  country 
gentleman  of  Oxfordshire.  Not  long  afterwards  his  conjugal  troubles 
began,  by  the  refusal  of  his  wife  to  return  to  him  from  a  visit  to  her 
father.  He  accordingly  repudiated  her,  and  in  1644  and  1645  pub- 
lished four  treatises  in  justification  of  l:d8  conduct  The  former  year 
is  also  remarkable  as  that  In  which  he  produced  his  *  Tractate  on 
Education/  and  that  most  able  of  all  appeals,  the  '  Areopagitica,  or  a 


Speech  for  the  liberty  of  IJnlieensed  Printing,*  a  work  whidi  oontains 
in  the  same  space  more  psasagea  of  surpassing  eloquence  than  any  other 
which  proceeded  from  his  own  or  from  any  other  pexL 

About  this  time  Milton  wsa  reconciled  to  his  wife,  whose  fkmily 
had  been  reduced  to  distress  by  their  devotion  to  the  royal  cause. 
His  pen  was  silent  until  after  the  exeontinn  of  Charles,  when  he  pro- 
duced a  tract  on  '  The  Tenure  of  Kings  and  Magistrates ;  proving  that 
it  is  lawftdl  to  call  to  account  a  tyrant  or  wicked  king,'  ftc.  TtSs  was 
followed  by  '  Observations  on  the  Articles  of  Peace,  and  Animadver- 
sions on  the  Scotch  Presbytery  at  Belfast,'  in  the  same  year  (1649). 
His  next  work,  'The  History  of  England,'  was  interrupted  by  his 
appointment  to  the  post  of  Latin  secretary  to  the  Coun<nl  of  State, 
which  had  determined  that  the  Latin  language  ahould  be  used  in  all 
foreign  negociations.  The  Council  ootdd  not  have  chosen  any  man  in 
England  better  qualified  for  the  office  by  his  sound  scholarship  and 
his  ready  command  of  the  Lstin  language;  but  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  in  bis  controTersies  with  Salmaslus  he  should  have  stooped  to 
critidse  style  instead  of  weighing  azgument&  In  his  new  capacity 
Milton  was  deputed  to  answer  '  ^on  Baailike,'  which  he  did  in  his 
*  Eikonoklaatea ;'  and  soon  after  to  rebut  Salmasins's  yindioation  of 
monarchy,  by  his  'Defensio  Po^uli  Anglicani,*  of  whioh  two  books 
Hobbes  dedsffed  himscdf  unaUe  to  determine  whoee  language  waa  best 
or  whose  arguments  worst 

After  his  appointment  as  Latin  secretary  Milton  changed  his  abode 
to  Westminster.  Upon  the  death  of  his  first  wife  he  married  a 
daughter  of  Captain  Woodeock  of  Hadmey,  who  died  m  diildbed 
within  a  year  of  tiieir  marriage.  In  1654,  or  perhaps  before  that 
time,  he  became  totallv  blind,  a  misfortune  which  his  enemies  con- 
sidered as  a  judgment  m>m  Heaven.  He  baa  himaelf  given  a  curious 
and  interesting  account  of  his  bUndnesa  in  his  '  Latin  Epiatles,' 
No.  XV. 

The  duties  of  his  ofBice,  ocosnonal  pamphlets  on  politics,  and  his 
'  History  of  England,'  which  appeared  in  1670,  employed  him  till  he 
began 'Paradise  Lost.'  At  the  Restoration  he  retired  into  obscurity ; 
but  he  seems  to  have  incurred  no  particular  danger,  although  he  was 
once  in  custody  of  the  serjeant-at-arms.  Some  ascribe  his  safety  to 
Sir  W.  Dayenant. 

Having  obtained  indemnity  under  an  Act  passed  in  1660,  he  married 
his  third  wife,  Elisabeth  Minshull ;  and  in  1665,  according  to  Elwood 
the  Quaker  (who  acted  in  some  measure  as  his  secretary),  he  had 
completed  '  Paradise  Lost,'  which  was  shown  to  Elwood  in  a  finished 
state  in  that  year,  during  a  visit  paid  by  Milton  to  some  friends  of 
Elwood's  in  Buckinghanuhire.  The  poem  was  licensed  and  published 
in  1667.  Five  pounds  were  paid  by  Samuel  Sinunons,  the  bookseller, 
for  the  copy,  with  a  promise  of  five  pounds  more  when  1300  copies 
should  have  been  sold  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  editions 
respectively.  The  '  Paradise  Lost '  first  consisted  of  only  ten  books. 
The  division  into  twelve  was  made  in  the  aecond  edition,  published 
in  1674,  three  years  before  which  time  he  had  produced  *  Paradise 
Regdned'  and  '  Samson  Agonistes.' 

In  1673  he  published  a  'Summary  of  Logic;'  in  1673  a  treatise 
'Of  True  Religion,'  &a;  and  in  1674  his  Latin  letters  and  exercises. 
His  last  work  was  a  translation  of  the  Polish  declaration  in  favour  of 
John  III.  He  died  on  Sunday,  November  8, 1674,  and  was  buried  in 
the  chancel  of  St  Giles,  Cripplegate, 

For  full  information  on  Milton's  life,  his  habits,  appearanoe,  kc, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  yery  copious  life  bv  Todd,  prefixed  to 
his  edition  of  Milton's  Poetical  Works ;  and  to  the  more  recent  one 
by  Keightley.    See  also  Masson's  Life  of  Milton,  vol.  L  1859. 

Milton  belonged  to  the  Independents,  a  name  in  his  time  expressive 
both  of  religious  and  of  political  tenets.  He  seems  to  have  been  ss 
bold  in  speech  as  in  writing,  and  this  boldness,  so  early  as  the  date 
of  his  Italian  journey,  gave  his  friends  some  uneasiness  for  bis  safety. 
But  Milton  did  not  consider,  as  some  have  aupposed,  that  in  entering 
on  controversy  he  was  following  the  bent  of  his  nature :  he  calls  it 
expressly  a  '*  manner  of  writing,  wherein  knowing  myself  inferior  to 
myself,  led  by  the  genial  power  of  nature  to  another  task,  I  have  the 
use^  as  I  may  account  it,  but  of  my  left  hand."  Tet  he  carefully 
trained  himself  for  the  controversial  field,  and  assuredly  it  was,  ss 
he  wrote,  **  not  as  an  unweaponed  creature  "  that  he  commenced  his 
task.  After  the  death  of  Charles  he  took  a  decided  part  against  the 
Presbyterians,  as  is  shown  by  bis  tract  on  the  '  Tenure  of  Kings,' 
and  became  the  champion  of  republicanism  against  Salmasius.  This 
was  the  period  of  his  greatest  celebrity.  As  Latin  secretary  he  held 
an  official  residence  for  eight  years,  and  divided  the  curiosity  of 
foreigners  with  Cromwell  himself.  Yet,  at  the  Restoration,  he  had 
no  hardships  to  complain  of,  except  the  exorbitant  fees  charged  by 
the  serjeant-at-arms,  and  it  is  even  said  that  he  had  the  refusal  of  his 
original  office. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  do  more  than  notice  in  a  cursory 
manner  Dr.  Johnson's  critique  of  Milton's  poetry.  To  attempt  by 
writing  to  impress  the  beauties  of  an  imsginative  work  upon  those 
acquainted  witii  that  work  ia  a  UA  more  easy  than  useful ;  for  those 
who  do  not  appreciate  poetic  beauty  without  the  guidance  of  another 
man's  judgment  will  seldom  form  any  opinions  of  their  own  worth 
possessing ;  and  in  like  rnaimer  those  who  are  not  by  their  own  tasto 
directed  to  see  the  faultiness  of  a  critique  like  that  to  which  we  have 
referred,  will  probably  derive  little  benefit  from  bein^  told  that  it  has 
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iixHtB,  But  there  is  snofeher  olan  of  readen  to  whom  it  msy  be  well 
to  direot  a  few  obeeftationa — those,  we  mean,  whote  taste  is  aooarate 
enough  to  eoable  them  to  traoe  faultiness  as  perrading  the  qratem, 
though  they  oamiot  disoem  its  partieolar  mistakes.  In  any  oriticiami 
on  wbateTer  subjeot^  it  is  most  £nportant  that  the  spirit  in  which  the 
work  sabjeoted  to  oriticism  wtm  written  should  be  kept  in  view  by  the 
oritia  With  this  restriotion  and  condition  an  imagmatiye  work  like 
'Lycidas^'  written  in  the  style  of  a  school  of  Qreek  poets,  of  which 
Theooritos  is  the  model,  woold  neyer  be  called  "eaqr,  vnlgar,  and 
therefore  disgusting ; "  and  ^ts  rhymes  and  numbers  would  not  have 
been  stigmaiued  as  uncertain  and  unpleasing  by  any  one  who  reflected 
that  Milton  had  Italian  models  in  view  when  he  wrote  '  Lyddss '  in 
Tenes  of  unequal  leogth.  ^ 

Let  no  one  try  to  render  a  poem,  even  epic  or  dramatic,  into  an 
historical  form.  Charlea  Lamb  has  attempted  it;  a  man  perhaps 
more  likely  to  succeed  than  any  of  his  age,  and  his  prose  Shakspere 
would  rather  deter  than  provoke  imitation.  The  absurdity  of  reducing 
a  chapter  6f  Hume's  '  History  of  England '  into  a  metrical  shape^  and 
then  eritidsing  itss  a  poem,  is  sufficiently  manifest;  but  when  we 
come  to  an  imaginattve  work  like  'H  Penseroso/  dissect  it  into 
elements,  and  make  these  elements  purely  narrative,  persons  are  and 
have  been  deceived  into  supposing  this  dissection  to  be  legitimate 
critidsm.  f 

'  Paradise  Lost|'  perhaps  the  greatest  continuous  effort  of  human 
imagiuation,  had  originally  the  form  of  a  drama,  of  which  several 
plans  remain.  -  The  epical  form  however  at  last  asserted  its  superiority, 
although  enough  of  the  drama  remains  in  the  present  poem  to  enable 
US  to  trsoe  with  some  distiactness  the  shape  which  it  probably 
assumed.  In  spite  of  all  that  has  been  said  and  written  on  '  Paradise 
Lost,'  the  truth  of  Dr.  Johnson's  observation  must  be  however  to  a 
coniiiderable  extent  allowed,  that  it  is  ''one  of  the  books  which  the 
reader  admires  and  lays  down,  and  foists  to  take  up  again."  Much 
of  thia  inattention  is  no  doubt  owing  to  the  character  of  this  sge. 
Learned  poetry  suits  us  not.  For  allusions  to  daaalcal  authors,  how- 
ever beautiful,  for  an  exhibition  and  ezpodtion  of  the  leading  doctrines 
of  Christianity,  couched  in  language  however  sublime,  and  for  a 
history  of  events  so  gigantic^  we  have  no  taste  when  conveyed  in  the 
form  of  a  poem.  In  oUier  words,  '  Ptoadise  Lost'  is  not  and  cannot 
be  extendvely  popular ;  and  even  among  its  admirers  we  shall  detect 
many  who  judge  of  it  notes  a  poetical  but  as  a  theological  production. 
Taken  aa  a  whole,  a  proper  estimate  cacnot  be  formed  of  it  by  any 
one  who  has  not  learning  enough  to  enable  him  at  least  to  perceive 
the  learning  of  the  author ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  dramatie 
works  of  Mlton,  for  the  aUuaons  to  passagea  in  the  Greek  tragedies 
which  are  contained  in  the  first  few  pagea  of  'Samson  Agomstea'  are 
almost  equal  in  number  to  the  lines  themsdves. 

liilton  s  poetry  cannot  be  dismissed  without  a  word  or  two  on  his 
versification.  EUs  matchless  ear  led  him  to  choose  blank  verso — a 
measure  till  then  almost  unknown  except  in  dramatic  works — as  the 
beet  metre  for  an  epic  poem.  To  the  same  quality  is  owing  the 
harmony  of  his  lyrical  versesi  in  whidi,  as  in  everything  dM^  he 
ssems  to  have  been  a  century  in  advance  of  his  own  time.  If  we 
compare  his  liquid  verses  with  the  lilting  jingle  which  characterises 
almost  all  the  verufiers  of  the  last  oBnturx  who  attempted  the  octave 
stanxa,  the  difierence  will  be  immediatdy  discerned,  it  was  not  until 
liilton  began  to  aupersede  the  French  aehool  that  English  poets  pro- 
duced verses  approaching  his  own  in  sweetness. 

Of  all  authors^  andent  and  modem,  respecting  whom  conflicting 
judgments  have  been  pronounced,  no  one  has  had  more  to  contend  witl^ 
both  from  the  unwiae  conduct  of  his  friends  and  the  malice  of  hie 
enemies,  than  Milton.  Living  at  a  time  when  party  spirit  ran  high, 
and  identifying  himsdf  with  one  of  the  extremes,  his  character  has 
been  assailed  by  many  enemies,  and  of  his  defenders  not  a  few  have 
made  up  by  violence  what  they  wanted  in  diM3«tion.  It  is  part  of 
our  national  habits  to  regard  every  man  who  can  be  so  regarded,  not 
according  to  hia  eminence  in  art  or  science,  so  much  as  according  to 
his  station  as  a  political  partisan.  Thus  Milton  is  often  viewed,  not 
aa  a  poet^  not  as  a  writer  of  all  writers  most  doquent,  but  aa  a 
partisan.  And  yet,  imtil  we  divest  oursdves  of  this  deep-engrafted 
habity  we  shall  never  read  Milton's  prose  works  as  they  ought  to  be 
md ;  we  diall  never  see  in  them  the  commentaries  on  his  own  poetry 
which  they  supply ;  never  traoe  those  modds  of  doquence  which  they 
contain ;  never  reflect  that  in  Milton's  polemics  we  find  the  perfection 
of  a  reviewer^s  styles  with  all  the  acumen  and  not  half  the  heaviness 
of  Beotley,  and  with  qualities  more  adapted  to  controversy  than  any 
which  have  been  exhibited  from  his  time  until  the  begiiming  of  the 
present  century ;  that  in  his  historicd  fragment  exists  a  mythologlGal 
narrative  written  not  lesa  poetically  than  Niebuhr's  'Lays'  and 
'Legends'  of  Roman  History,  although  Kiebuhrwas  the  uit  who 
followed,  however  unoonsdou^,  this  great  example ;  and  that  in  his 
'.Speech  for  the  Liberty  of  Unlicensed  Printing '  the  sentiments  are 
noble,  and  are  more  nobly  expressed  than  in  any  English  compodtion 
before  the  days  of  Burke.  It  is  as  rhetorical  models  that  we  must 
view  Baton's  prose  works ;  his  logic  may  fail,  his  fkcts  and  arguments 
may  be  insuffidant^  but  his  doquence  remains  unrivalled. 

The  editions  of  Milton's  poeticd  works  are  very  numeronsL  His 
ptose  worka  have  been  much  neglected :  we  believe  that  the  only 
uniform  edition  of  them,  which  indudes  the  tract  on  'Christian 
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Doctrine,'  is  that  which  ftmns  five  volumes  of  Bohn's  'Standard 
Library,'  and  that  does  not  indude  the  Latin  works. 

In  the  year  1828  a  Latin  manuscript,  with  the  title  '  De  Doctxina 
Christiana,  libri  duo  posthmni,'  was  discoversd  in  the  State-Paper 
Office,  and,  from  intemd  and  other  evidence,  was  ascertained  to  be 
the  work  which  Milton  was  known  to  have  written  on  this  subject^ 
and  which  was  supposed  to  be  lost.  It  was  edited  by  the  present 
Biihop  of  Winchester  (Sumner),  and  a  translation  was  also  published. 
This  work  is  characterised  by  the  usual  boldness  and  freedom  of  opinion 
which  pervade  all  Milton's  writings.  As  a  theologioal  work,  it  is  per- 
haps almost  unnecessary  to  remark  that  it  would  be  conddered  of 
little  vdue  by  any  denomination  of  Christians. 

MIMNERMUS  OF  COLOPHON,  a  Greek  elegiac  poet,  contem- 
porary with  Sdon.  He  appears  \o  have  flourished  from  about  B.a  C30 
to  B.a  COO.  MfiUer,  quoting  a  fragment  of  Mimnermus's  elegy 
'  Nanno^*  says  that  he  was  one  of  the  cdonists  of  Smyrna  who  came 
from  Colophon,  and  whose  ancestors  at  a  still  earlier  period  came  fh>m 
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we  gather  that  his  poems  had  reference  for  the  most  part  to  those 
appetites  which  are^  in  poeticd  langusge^  expressed  hy  the  name  of 
lov&  His  mind  however  was  of  a  melancholy  turn,  which  gave  to 
his  writings  a  pendve  cast  not  traceable  in  the  writings  of  others 
who  bdonged  to  the  same  school  In  the  few  fragments  which  we 
have  remaining  of  Mimnermus,  he  complains  of  the  briefiiess  of 
human  mjoyment,  the  shortness  of  the  season  of  youth,  and  of  the 
many  miseries  to  which  mto  is  sulDJect.  Mimnermus  was  the  first 
who  adapted  the  elegiac  verse  to  those  subjects  which,  from  this 
adaptation,  are  now  usually  considered  as  proper  to  it^  Callinus,  its 
inventor,  having  used  it  as  a  vehicle  for  warlike  strains.  Ths  frsg- 
ments  of  Mimnermus  have  been  severd  times  edited,  in  the  collections 
of  Stephens,  Brands,  Qaisf ord,  and  Boisaonade,  to  which  may  be  added 
Bach's  separate  edition,  published  at  Ldpalg  in  1826.  Tliey  have 
been  translated  by  Ch.  von  Stolberg^  Herder,  A.  W.  Schlsgel,  and 
others.    (Ukid,  ^eiefttcAte  der  iTd/eawcAm  i>H:*<ibiifiR) 

MINS'LLIUS,  JOHN,  was  bom  about  1626  at  Botttedam,  and 
died  in  168S.  He  was  rector  of  the  public  school  in  his  native  town, 
and  edited  many  of  the  Latin  dasdcs,  with  short  notes  for  the  use 
of  schools.  He  also  published  a  tnmslation  of  Terence  in  Dutch, 
Rotterdam,  1663. 

«MINU&,  M.,  inventor  of  the  Mhd^  rifle,  was  bom  dx>ut  1806,  in 
the  dty  of  Paris.  He  entered  the  French  army  as  a  conmion  soldier 
at  an  early  sge,  and  has  attained  the  rank  of  chef  d'eacadron.  He 
is  superintendant  of  a  department  of  the  ordnance  at  Yincennes, 
where  he  reddes,  and  has  a  workshop,  in  which  he  occupies  himself 
with  carrying  out  his  improvements  in  the  oonstraction  of  rifles  and 
other  fir^arm&  He  is  practically  acquainted  with  the  gun-maker^s 
trade  in  all  its  details,  having  had  himself  instructed  in  it  for  the 
express  purpose  of  more  perfectly  accomplishing  ^e  invention  which 
had  en^^ged  hii  thoughts  for  some  years  previoudy.  The  Emperor 
of  the  French  has  given  liim  the  decoration  of  the  cross  of  the  Legion 
d'Honneur.  The  Mini^  rifle^  in  accuracy  of  direction  and  extent  of 
range,  is  generally  conddered  to  surpass  all  oUier  riflea  previoudy 
invented,  and  is  now  adopted  not  only  in  the  French  army,  but 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  the  armies  of  other  European 
nations. 

The  mudcet  was  invented  and  brought  into  use  in  the  first  half  of 
the  16th  century  (1620-30).  By  degreea  it  was  made  lighter,  and  a 
flintand-sted  lock  substituted  for  the  original  match-look.  Little 
other  improvement  took  place  tUl  modem  timea^  when  the  perousdon- 
lock  superseded  the  flint-lock.  The  musket-baU  being  spherical,  and 
of  neoesdty  smaller  than  the  bore  of  the  gun,  underwent  certain 
irregular  movements  in  its  passage  outwarda,  which  dmoat  alwaya 
made  it  take  a  direction  of  flight  different  from  the  line  of  the  barreL 
So  great  indeed  was  the  uncertainty  of  the  bullet  striking  the  object 
aimed  at^  that  even  in  modem  war&re  and  with  the  best  muskets,  only 
one  bullet  in  600  was  conddered  to  take  effect.  Marshd  Saxe  calcu- 
lated that  with  the  instrument  in  use  in  his  time,  only  one  bullet  in 
1000  took  effect. 

The  rifle  however,  with  its  grooved  bore^  and  greater  accuracy  in 
the  flight  of  the  ball,  has  been  long  in  use  by  sportsmen,  and  during 
the  American  war  was  applied  by  them  to  the  purpose  of  warfora  with 
destructive  effect.  It  hail  indeed  previoudy  been  used  for  tiiat  pur* 
pose  by  the  Frendi,  and  by  the  Qermans  under  FrederidL  the  Qreat^ 
but  only  to  a  very  limited  extent ;  and  though  riflemen  both  on  foot 
and  mounted  have  for  many  years  formed  a  part  of  the  French^ 
British,  and  other  armies,  the  slowness  of  loading  and  the  expense  ci 
the  piece  have  till  very  recent  times  greatly  restricted  its  use.  The 
invention  however  of  an  elongated  rifle-ball,  espedaUy  the  latest 
invention  of  the  expanding  ball,  has  operated  in  producing  such  an 
improvement  in  easiness  of  loadings  in  accuracy  of  flighty  and  extent 
of  range^  that  the  generd  adoption  of  the  rifle  may  be  conaidered  aa 
now  certain,  and  the  muaket  as  falling  rapidly  into  disuse. 

As  far  badE  aa  July  1747,  Mr.  Bobina  demonstrated  before  the  Boyd 
Sodety  the  directness  of  flight  which  would  result  from  the  use  of  don- 
gated  projectiles,  but  no  application  was  made  of  the  prindple  tQl  the 
^•ginniwg  of  the  French  devolution,  iriien  such  missiles  were  used 
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-with  succesa,  but  wtre  aftenpardi  abaadoBed  on  aceount  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  loading  the  gun.  In  1834,  Captain  Norton,  ?^o  aervdd  k»t 
boforo  he  retired  in  the  84tk  nguaent^  oompleied  hU  elengaled  ride- 
pexcuBBioD-aheU  and  expanding  eleogated  shot,  hoth  of  wMdk  were 
tOBtad  with  aneeeae  in  1828  at  Woolwieh  and  elsewhere;  but  no 
attempt  waa  made  to  introdttoe  them  into  the  aervioe^  the  Ordnanee 
.  Gbmmittee  adheiing  to  the  old  opinion  that  the  apherioal  fbitn  waa 
heat  At  length,  in  1833,  M.  Caron,  a  Freaoh  offleer  of  artillery,  intro- 
duced a  riie  loaded  with  a  conical  ball,  and  modifieationa  and  improTe- 
menta  ol  a  aiiailar  ball  ware  made  by  Captain  Bloia,  M.  TamMer,  and 
finally  by  M.  Miai^,  who  introduced  efl^tively  the  prioeiple  of  expan- 
sion. The  ball  of  the  Mini^  rifle  ia  of  an  elongated  fornt,  and  enters 
the  rifle  freely ;  it  has  a  conical  point  in  front,  and  a  hoUow  behind, 
which  throwB  the  centre  of  graTity  forwaiti,  the  expansion  being  secored 
by  a  metal  cup  or  thimble,  so  aa  completely  to  fill  the  grooves^  and 
give  it  a  fiight  of  the  utmoat  preei^ion  and  a  range  of  -very  great  extent. 

llr.  Qreoner,  of  Aatoai  New  Town,  Birmingham,  kk  1899  exhiUted 
aome  experimcnta  at  Neweaatle  with  bulleta  conatructed  on  the 
principle  of  expanaion;  and  in  a  letter  pubHahed  in  the  *  Times' 
newqiaper,  Deoomber  ftS,  1841,  he  ecxplained  the  priDci{^e,  ae  he  did 
also  before  a  committee  of  the  Board  of  Ordnaaee  in  1842.  In  June 
181^  Mr.  Qreeoer  addreaaed  a  memotial  to  the  War  department 
elaiming  remvnaration  aa  having  been  the  ftrat  to  explain  anid  recom- 
mend the  principle  cl  expansion  in  the  bullets  of  rifles,  aa  now  in  use 
in  the  Britiah  army.  Mr.  Qxeener'a  claim  waa  referred  to  an  Ordnaoce 
Cooanithea,  and,  In  accordance  with  their  report,  Lord  Panmure,  the 
miDiatar  for  the  War  department,  on  the  17th  of  December  cent  a 
oommunicatton  to  Mr.  Oret  ner,  informing  him  that  he  had,  with  the 
coocunrence  of  the  Lorda  CommiasioDera  of  her  Majesty's  Treasury, 
aanotkidBad  the  aubmiasioii  to  parliament  of  an  award  to  Mr.  Ghpeener 
of  lOOOJ.,  in  the  army-estimates  fbr  1857-58,  as  a  pobho  reeognttion  of 
his  **  priority  in  bringing  this  iuTantion  before  the  War  department." 

MiN09,  in  history,  appears  aa  the  lawgiTcr  of  Crate.  Thoee  critics 
who  consider  all  the  peraonagea  ef  mytholegioal  history  as  little  mofe 
than  names  to  which  is  attacUad  the  history  of  social  devokopraeat^ 
would  view  Minoa  simply  as  the  ooacantratioa  of  that  ^4rit  of  order 
which  about  his  time  began  to  exhibit  isi  the  island  ol  Crete  the  ferms 
af  a  regular  polity.  But  wo  are  not  to  conside*^  because  there  ia  moch 
uudoubtkdly  mythological  about  the  histery  of  Minoa,  that  tberelbte 
he  never  existed*  The  oonourrent  testimony  of  Thacydidee  and  Aris- 
totle shows  it  to  have  been  the  general  belief  in  their  times,  that  Mince 
waa  tha  first  among  the  Greeks  who  potssseed  any  amount  of  naval 
power.  Aooording  to  the  latter  author,  he  conquered  aad  eoloaiaod 
■Qvcral  ifdaiidi>  and  at  last  pariahed  in  an  expedition  against  Ski^ 

la  the  second  booh  of  the  '  Polatio%'  Ariatotle  draws  a  parallel 
between  the  Cretan  and  Spartan  inatitotioaa^  and  he  there  aseribea  the 
catabUahment  of  tHa  Cretan  lawa  to  Minoa.  This  compariaon,  aided 
probably  by  the  conneotioft  which  exiated  between  Crete  and  Sparta, 
owing  to  eoleniea,  aa  eariy  aa  the  time  o£  Homer,  haa  no  doubt 
auggeaAcd  tbet  thoorj  invenibed  and  snnported  by  MiiUer^  that  Mioos 
waa  a  ]>orio  prince^a  theory,  aa  Mn  Thiri wall  aaserts,  utterly  unhnovn 
to  the  aiMienta.  The  subjvat  ia  ably  diaonaaed  in  Thhdwalif  a  *  History 
of  Greece,'  i.  13S. 

Soiao  poat-Konotie  anthoritiao  atako  Minoa  a  judge  ki  Hadaa  la 
covipany  with  iBaoHfl^  Bhadamanthua  being  chief  judges  In  this 
chaiacicr  ho  appears  in  a  short  Pktoaio  dialogne  called  ^Minoa^'  or 
'  On  Law,'  which  however  aome  critica  conaider  apuriousi 

Minos  ia  a  aon  of  Jupiter;  thia  betag  the  usual  method  taken  by 
the  aiythographers  to  exprsaa  a  peraon  so  ancient  that  they  oould  pnt 
him  on  a  level  with  «o  mere  aaortal;  and  from  Jupiter,  aa  his  lather, 
ho  laaraa  tUoae  lava  whish  ho  aftorwarda  delivera  to  menk 

>1UM4  ia  chiel^  re«tarkahlo  aa  betonging  to  a  period  whea  history 
and  w^thalogy  interiaee,  and  aa  nmling  in  hjn  own  psason  the  chief 
chanateriatioi  of  hotb^  Mo  ia  a  eon  of  Jupiter  and  yet  the  fleet 
noacMBor  of  a  navy;  a  j«dgo  in  Eadoa^  bat  not  the loaa  lor  that  a 
hiofl  of  Creta*  U  ia  v^ary  curioic,  that  Crete,  ao  lumona  at  thia  age^ 
both  for  iU  naval  power  and  iM  beh«  the  harthplaoo  of  the  (»y  mpaan 

to4«,  should  navffrafterararcte  have  afetainsd  anythmg  hka  thatoelo* 
ritjt  which  its  poaitftoa  accmed  lo  promiae.  its  office  seema  to  have 
been  that  of  leading  the  way  in  naval  supremacy.  Too  isiaulated  fbr 
power  of  a  durable  nature,  it  wm  lost  in  the  confederate  or  oppcaiog 
^loriea  of  Athena  and  Sparta;  hnt  while  they  were  yet  in  their 
ttlMic](,iU  insuJar  form  (toother  pci^pa with  aomo  Aaiatia  refinement) 
gjfwe  it  thatconccfttxated  energy  which  in  an  early  ago  fairrfniatiihlfi 
(Hom«i  4t,  ii  06 ;  xiii,  460;  w,  331 ;  Oii^mqf,  xis.  176;  ThoOT- 
di(Ki.,<».3;  Plato, ^aa»»b«i and ii, and' Minos ;'AiMtotK/»oM«tc, 
b.  v-aodvjj.^  rhUologicfU  Miuatm,^  Oa  the  Namea  of  aOMO  cf  the 
AAtcHeUQnie  Inhahitanta  of  Qreeoe.') 

MIKTO.  aiLB££T  KLLIOT,  a«co«]>  fiARL  Or,the  ekieat  aon  of 
the  first  earl  («ho  was  succeaaivcly  British  envoy  at  VicuM,  preaident 
?£  ^^  Boaxd  of  Control,  aad  governor-general  ol  BeagatX  was  horn  in 
1782»  aad  w&i  brought  op  for  the  dipJooMMtic  servicer  In  180«  he  wtm 
elected  member  of  parliameat  £ot  Aahharton,  aod  repreeeuted  the 
county  of  lio«Jburgh  in  liilS,  but  ia  the  Ibliovidog  year  hia  fiuher'a 
death-removed  him  to  the  Upper  Hon^  JUrd  Mrnto  took  httle  part 
m  pohti^  afltoa  untU  1832,  whan  ho  wee  seat  aa  ambassador  to 
^rlin.  Rotiuwug  thence  ia  lb35,  he  waa  appointed  iUat  lord  of  the 
Admixalt^  under  the  adnuniatration  of  Lord  Melbo«aie»  but  letind 


with  his  party  in  1841.  He  held  the  office  of  Lord  Privy  Seal  in  the 
admiiuatntion  of  Lord  John  Rusaell  from  1S4(^  to  1852.  Dnrmg  this 
time  he  waa  rent  on  a  special  miaaion  to  SwHaorhmd  and  Rorao,  where 
it  is  aftrmed  by  Roman  Catbolie  aathoritiea  ho  waa  aonnded  as  to  the 
views  of  her  Majesty's  gevommont  reapeo^ng  thoiatoation  of  the  pope 
to  cnate  Roman  Catholie  b»hoprioa  in  England.  Lord  Minto  has  not 
undertaken  any  pubHo  employment  siaoe  that  time.    [8u  Stfp.] 

MINU'CIUS,  FRLIX,  a  Latin  Cbrietian  vrriter  of  the  ftrd  oentnry, 
was  a  native  of  Africa^  but  went  to  live  at  Roaae,  where  ho  exeioiBed 
the  profi^ssion.  of  advocate,  and  waa  much  admired,  accwding  to  the 
repcHrt  of  Lactantius  and  Jerome^  for  hia  eloqaonceti  We  have  a  work 
by  him,  entitled  '  Octavios,*  whieh  is  a  dialogue  between  a  ChrintiaB 
called  OctaviuB  and  a  heathen  called  CsBcilius,  concemiog  the  merits 
of  the  two  religions  which  were  then  atriring  for  suprOmaey*  In  this 
dialogue,  Octavius  repels  the  absurd  imputations  of  the  heathens 
against  the  early  Christiana,  whom  they  aacnsed  of  all  sorts  of  im- 
purities and  crimes  in  tlndr  religions  mestinga.  Throogh  fiMw  of 
perBceotien  thcee  meetings  took  place  mostly  at  night  and  in  eonoealed 
pkoee,  which  ciroamatanoes  expoaed  them  to  ttie  obloqwy  of  vuljgar 
ignorance.  At  the  anme  time  Ootavina  retorta  upon  his  oo-diaputant 
by  cKpoaiag  the  notorions^  lioentiunB  praoticea  of  the  hsathsnu. 
The  style  of  this  work  ia  argumentattvo  and  auffieisntly  pure;  the 
language  is  animated,  and  the  mode  ff  treating  the  aubject  attiaotivcv 
being  mixed  up  witii  mythological  learning  and  much  inloraatlon 
ooBceroJag  the  cuatoma  and  opiniona  of  thi^  intesesting  period.  As 
an  apology  of  Christianity,  the  work  ol  Minuoioa  Feiin  ia  a  oona- 
panion  to  theae  of  Clemens  Alexandrinoa^  Atbenagoras^  ThcophiluB 
of  Aataocb,  Joatinas,  Tertullianua,  and  other  eariy  advocates  ef  the 
Christian  fiaith  in  its  timea  of  trial  and  doprseaion,  and  forma  a  Rnh 
between  them  and  theae  of  Amobioa^  Laotantius^  £ 
and  the  other  fathera  of  the  4th  centoiy.  The  dialoguaof  *  Oetei 
has  gone  through  many  editioB%  aaaoag  which  these  by  Jamee 
viua,  Leyden,  170»;  by  Davis,  Cambridge  1712,  and  by*  OroUi,  Torio, 
1886,  dsssrvo  notice^  The  latter  is  aocompsaiisd  by  numerous  notes 
by  Ihr.  Daviaand  others;,  and  a  diaaertation  or  coumantazy  by  Bakhi* 
iniM.  The  '  Oetavitu'  has  been  traadated  into  Franch  by  the  Abb6 
da  Oourcy,  and  into  German  by  Rnmwurm  (Taria,  118fi^  and  LiiUMrt 
,  (Leipn.,  1836). 

Another  wor)^  entitled  '  Be  Fafco^'  againat  asfarologms, 
bgr  Jsromo  aa  being  ascribed  to  Miwscia(s  atthongh  J4 
doubts  concerning  ita  aotborship.    Thk  wash  ia  lost. 

The  ^Ostsvius'  waa  at  one  time  attributed  to  Aaoobiua^  aad 
maertod  aa  the  eighth  boi^  of  his  Dnpotatioaa  '  Adversos  Gantes.' 
Boachard  haa  published  a  'Dksertatioa  on  MiMKhsai,'  Kid^  ld85w 

MIMZCNI,  ONCFRIO^  mora  dsitii^piiahod  for  the  quality  than 
the  quantity  of  his  poetary,  in  whieh  Mat  respect  ha  ia  oaly  one 
ef  the  m&nor  bards  of  Italy,  waa  bom  at  Fenara  in  1784.  Bo  was 
sduaated  by  the  Jesnits,  and  applied  himasli  with  gloat  diligenfia  to 
the  study  ef  theology  and  matlMoaatics ;  bat  it  ia  as  a  poet  that  hia 
name  is  handed  down  to  posterity.  Imbued  with  the  atndy  el  Dante 
and  Arioato,  he  had  caught  much  of  their  vigour  of  thoi^t 
energy  9I  expraasaon;  and  waa  comparattvolj  sareksa  of 
mechanical  beauties  ef  versification  which,  in  hia  time^  were  tew  _ 
ratty  aoeaptsd  aa  equivalent  to  genuine  poetry.  Freahneea  of  thou^^ 
diatinctneea  of  imagery,  and  nobleneas  af  language  are  the  obaaaster- 
istica  of  hit  pooma^  which  eoaaiat  chia^  of  eoonetsi  Ho  Hhofdae 
distinguished  himself  by  hie  eloquenoe  in  the  pnlpii  ao  higU^^  that 
the  citiana  of  Fecrara  atntck  a  oaadal  in  hoaonr  of  him  in  1783. 
In  1780  ho  waa  wade  oHMO  penitentiary  of  that  diw,  which  ofiSoa  he 
diacharged  with  the  aaoat  ezempkry  aeah    Ho  died  May  dO,  1817. 

MIBABAUD,  JRAK  BAPTl;iTfi  Dk;  waa  bcaa  at  Paris  ia  ie75; 
first  embraced  the  military  profeaaion,  but  kfb  it  soon  after  to  daaote 
himaelf  to  Uteiatnra  Ho  made  himacLI  known  by  a  French 
of  TaMo'a  *  Jeruaaleaa,'  whieh  he  pnbhahed  in  1784l  Ho  w« 
warda  aaada  a  member  of  the  French  Academy,  of  which  he 
aacretory  m  174fl.  Ho  (tied  at  Parin  in  1780.  Boaidae  tba 
menttooed  traaahttnab  and  a  very  in^Klor  oao  of  Ariosto*a  poaa^  he 
wrote^l, '  LeMoade^  aon  Ovigine  eft  aon  Antiquity  ;'  2^ '  Opiniona  dee 
AnoienB  sur  Its  Juifa;'  8, '  Siwatimsae  dea  PaLoaophes  but  la  Ksture 
do  rAnas;'  aad  other  aainor  work&  The  athebdacal  work  called 
*Systda]o  do  fe  Natara,'  whiah  made  modh  amso  at  the  tiaao  of  ite 
pnbhoataen^  waa  attributed  to  Mirabaud,  buft  ia  known  to  haee  boaa 
written  bv  the  Baroa  d^HcUM^  with  the  anaintaaaa  of  anme  of  las 
friends.    [HoL&aCB«} 

MlRABfiAU,  HOiMOi^  OARRIBL  DE  RlOUStl';  GOMTfi  DB^ 
was  born  at  Bigmas  near  K^moaas,  ia  1740,  of  a  lumly  whmh  had 
emigrated  from  Floreaee  ia  tba  ISth  ceatury,  the  nnrao  ef  wkaah, 
Axrighotti^  had  become  Fioaohified  mto  thah  of  BiqimtL  He  waa  the 
son  of  the  Marquis  da  Mirabeaa^  a.  man  of  aoaaa  literary  note^  the 
anther  of '  L' Abu  dea  HosonMC '  aad  other  wo«k%  Mid  cooef  the  Isadsm 
of  the  aehool  of  the  « k^cononustca.'  The  mmp^nia,  thoi^  a  grwt 
adveaato  of  libort^  aad  philaathropj  in  hia  writing  waa  a  Imnh 
deepot.  m  hia  own  liaasi^ ;  and  hia  harsknesa  prohablgr  ooataibabed  to 
soar  the  temper  of  hia  saa^  and  to  drive  him  into  thaeacaaasai  whish 
stained  his  earliisr  career.  Youn^  Miraheau  had  viekat  paasieois  «t 
ardent  imagtaation^  and  great  abiJstiaab  He  waafoad  of  piaMwo,  of 
love  intriguea^  and  of  spending  oMnoy ;  and  hia  iathor  Imaw  nw 
of  chsokii^  hia  irse^iksitiM  than  by  obtaiavw  '!«< 
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caebet '  «gaiB8t  hU  sod,  and  confinipg  him  in  atrenJ  state  priiOM  in 
suooession.  Ria  fint  impxasonm«nt  was  in  coxMequenm  of  a  Ioto  «fiair, 
after  whu4i  Hirabeaa  saryed  for  0OOM  time  in  tha  army,  on  leaving 
which  he  married  a  young  lady  who  had  been  piOQised  to  another. 
HU  dianpation  howtTor  rendered  the  match  an  unhappy  ooe$  he 
became  encumbered  with  dabta,  bia  father  obtained  an  ioterdict 
agaiaat  him  which  declared  him  incapable  of  adminietering  hie  pro- 
per^, and  moreover  a  lettre*de<oaofaet|  by  wbieh  he  was  eenfiaed  in' 
the  castle  of  Joux,  in  the  Jura  mountains.  He  was  then  twenty-five 
yean  of  age.  Hi*  captivating  address  won  over  the  commandant  of 
the  fort^  who  allowed  him  to  walk  about  the  neighbouring  town  oC 
Pontarlier,  where  he  made  the  aoquaintanoe  of  a  young  lady,  the  wiHi 
of  an  old  man  who  waa  a  megiatrate  in  that  provlnoe»  Mirabeau 
isduced  her«  end  earned  her  off  te  Holland.  This  is  the  person  to 
whom  be  afterwarde  addressed  aereral  liceations  worlce  under  the 
name  of  Sophia  For  this  ofieooe  the  parliament  of  Bgon  oondemned 
him  to  death  '  par  eontnmaoei' 

In  HoUaod,  Hirabeau  began  to  work  for  the  booksellen  sa  a  meaaa 
of  nibsiatence.  While  ha  was  thus  employed  he  was  seized  by  the 
agents  of  the  French  police,  with  the  consent  of  the  Dutch  authoritiee, 
sod  waa  finally  abut  up  in  the  dungeon  of  Vinoennes,  near  Paris,  wheve 
he  remained  more  than  three  year^  During  hia  confinement  he  went 
tbroogh  a  course  of  general  readiug,  made  translations  Atom  Latin  and 
modem  fore%n  authors,  formed  a  collection  of  extract^  and  wrote 
several  worfc«^  moat  of  which  were  of  the  amorous  kind^  and  eome  of 
tLem  obscene.  He  also  carried  on  a  oorreapondenoe  with  his  miatress 
Sophie,  which  waa  published  after  his  death. 

Ob  hia  release  in  17S0  he  wrote  his  work  'On  the  Lettres  de  Caahei 
aod  00  btate  Prisons,'  which  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  p«bli& 
Kepairiog  to  PontarUer;  he  pleaded  hia  own  cause  and  that  of  his 
mUuvss,  and  oompeiled  the  ho«band  to  enter  into  a  eempremise  hy 
which  tbe  prosecution  waa  quashed. 

About  1784  he  viaited  Loudon,  where  he  became  aoquainted  with 
BouiiUy.  From  England  he  wrote  hit  'Letters  to  Chsmfort,'  in  which 
he  praised  the  inatitutiocis  of  the  oountiy.  *'  itirabean/'eays  hia  friend 
sad  biographer  Dumont,  '*  was  then  engaged  in  a  work  on  the  American 
order  of  Cincinnatua,  and  he  had  in  hia  pertlblio  plans  and  aketehea  of 
several  other  works,  upon  which  he  took  geod  nsre  te  consult  every 
person  capable  of  afibrdiog  him  informatien.  He  waa  then  poeiv  and 
obl^ed  to  live  h(^  hia  writings  fie  wrote  hia '  Donlea  sur  la  Libert^ 
de  TEscaut'  (or  'Considerations  on  the  Navigation  of  the  Sebelde') 
from  a  letter  by  Mr.  Cbauvet,  which  gave  him  the  ftmt  idea  •£  tiie 
work.  Having  become  acquainted  with  a  geographer,  he  began  to 
think  of  writing  a  universal  geography  Had  any  one  shown  him  the 
slsments  of  Chinese  gmmmar,  he  would,  I  have  no  doubly  have 
atUmpfeed  a  treatise  on  the  CfaJnese  hmgusge.  He  studied  a  aubjeot 
while  he  waa  writiog  upon  it,  and  he  only  rsqaii^  an  assistant  who 
should  furnish  matter  to  him.  He  could  contrive  to  get  notas  and 
additions  from  tweaty  different  hands;  and  had  ha  l^ca  offered  a 
good  price,  1  am  eonfident  that  he  would  have  undeztaksn  fee  write 
even  an  eneydopssdia.  His  activity  was  prodigioosk  If  he  worksd 
little  himself,  he  made  others  work  veiy  hard.  He  had  the  sldil  of 
finding  out  men  of  talent,  and  of  auccMafully  flattering  those  who 
eoold  be  of  use  to  him ;  he  worked  upon  them  by  meana  of  insinua- 
tions of  friendship  aod  of  ideaa  of  public  benefitb  Bis  interssting  and 
aimnated  conversation  waa  like  a  hone  wbieh  he  ussd  te  sharpen  his 
took  Ifothifi^  wea  lost  to  him ;  he  collected  with  care  aneodotes, 
cpaversatioms  and  thoughts;  appropriated  to  hia  own  benefit  tbe 
froita  of  the  reading  and  study  of  hia  friends;  knew  how  to  uae  the 
iaformatioa  thua  acquired  so  as  to  appesr  to  have  always  poasessed 
it;  and  when  he  had  begun  a  work  in  earnest^  it  was  seen  to  make  a 
rspid  and  daily  progreasu"    (Dumont's  '  Hecollections  of  Hirabeau.') 

The  above  aketch,  by  e  clever  and  impartial  friend  of  MirabMO, 
gives  an  insight  into  the  versatile  charaeter  of  this  remackahla  man, 
who  might  be  etyled  the  Aloibiadea  of  the  French  levolutioiL 

In  1786,  MiralMau's  abilitiee  having  become  knowa«  ha  was  employed 
by  the  French  minister  Calonne  on  a  secret  missioo  to  Berlin,  where 
he  spent  about  eight  nionth%  and  witneesed  tbe  last  days  of  the  grsat 
Frederio^  and  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  his  weak  saeoasaor.  On 
his  rttum  to  France  he  wn>te  hia  work, '  De  la  Monavohie  Pgnseienne^* 
which  waa  compiled  from  vecy  good  materieia  that  he  had  obtained  at 
Berlin.  He  also  publMhed  an  *  Histoixe  SeorMe  de  la  tkmr  de  Berlin,' 
which  contains  many  scandalona  aoeodotesi  and  which  the  Frsoch 
gDveromeut  caused  to  be  burnt  by  the  hand  of  tbe  puUie  exeoutaooec. 
lie  wss  paid  twice  for  this  work :  onee  by  the  French  miniater  Mont- 
BBoria  for  snpprassiag  il,  and  a  second  time  by  tbe  bookseller  for 
publishing  it. 

U  waa  about  this  time^  in  the  latter  part  of  1788,  that  Domont 
beosuie  acquainted  with  Micabeau,  whose  character  then  stood  very 
low  even  in  Paris,  in  consequence  of  his  law-anita  with  his  fismily,  hia 
elopementa,  his  imprisonments,  and  hia  licentious  character,  ao  that 
his  scqoainUnces  were  almost  ashamed  of  seeing  him.  He  waa  at 
one  time  connected  with  Calonne  and  the  other  enemies  of  Neoker, 
igaioss  whom  he  wrote  several  psmphlets.  He  published  aJso  a 
'Letter '  to  tiie  new  King  of  Ptnsam,  an  '  Address  to  the  Bataviana' 
oa  the  disturbances  then  esisting  in  Holland,  and  a  'Latter  to 
Joseph  II V  all  of  which  are  remarkable  for  their  turbulent  tona  He 
wrote  likewise  an '  Esaai  sur  la  Secte  dea  lUumin^,'  and  a '  Lettra  aur 


Caglioatro^'  in  which  be  ezpoaed  that  impostor.  Hia  repntation  aa  a 
writer  stood  very  high,  although  he  waa  indebted  to  his  friemk  for 
most  of  his  mfvtfflTiaJa. 

The  convocation  of  the  States-Gweial  in  1780  opened  teMirabeau 
a  new  and  brilliant  career.  Two  years  before  he  had  attended  the 
assembly  ef  Notables,  to  which  he  aeted  ee  seorataty.  He  now  pc» 
sented  himeelf  before  the  states  of  Proveooe  as  a  candidate  for  repre- 
senting that  province  in  the  States-Qeneral,  but  he  was  rejected  by  the 
noblss  on  the  ground  of  not  being  possseaad  of  any  flefL  The  true 
reason  waa  that  he  waa  disliked,  not  eo  much  for  his  irregular  oondaot 
as  for  the  bold  attache  which  he  made  npon  e&olusive  privileges. 

Mirabeau  then  offered  himself  aa  a  candidate  to  the  Tieie-Rtati  or 
Commona,  and  waa  returned  to  the  StateaQenwal  for  both  the  towna 
of  Aia  and  Marseille.  He  chose  to  sit  for  the  formsr,  but  he  paid  a 
visit  to  Maraeille  to  teetify  his  gratitude  to  the  oitinsna  who  had  given 
him  their  votea,  and  waa  received  in  triumph.  In  the  nudat  ^  his 
anocess  however  he  showed  himself  a  friend  to  aoeial  order,  and  by  hia 
personal  influence  repressed  the  disorden  of  the  populaoa^  which  had 
broken  out  in  alarming  riots  both  at  Marseille  and  at  Aig*  It  ia 
Mirabeaue  pecaliar  boaat^  that  thvoughont  his  political  oarear  hia 
paaBions  and  party  feelings  never  got  the  better  of  his  judgment ;  he 
always  remsined  master  of  himself ;  he  knew  where  to  stop,  and  where 
others  ought  to  have  atopped.  Whilst  Brissot^  Bamave^  Sieyas>  Potion, 
and  otheia  had  chiefly  in  view  the  temporary  triumph  of  their  raapeetive 
partiee  or  eyetema,  Mirabeau  aaw  farther;  he  weighed  the  nltimate 
eonaequeneee  of  the  measures  that  were  agitated,  and  he  looked  to  the 
permanent  welfiMre  and  security  of  £Vanoe^  and  to  the  estabUshmeat 
of  an  orderiy  rational  govsmmeot. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  great  dispute  between  the  two  privileged 
orders  and  the  third  eetate  oooosrniug  their  mode  of  slttii^  and  of 
voting,  Mirabean  oppossd  the  motion  of  the  Breton  members,  that 
tbe  third  estate  ahould  aaaume  tbe  tiUe  of  the  National  Assembly^ 
rsgardisM  of  the  other  two  ordeia.  Instead  of  this  he  proposed  a 
deputation  te  the  olergy  to  invite  them)  "in  the  name  of  the  (}od  of 
peaoe,''  to  join  the  Commona.  This  atsp  however  proting  fmltloM^ 
Siiyea  piopoaed  to  aend  a  last  message  to  the  privileged  orders,  to 
xeqoest  them  to  repair  to  the  common-haU  of  the  fifeatee,  in  mder  to 
verifv  their  raapeotive  powera^  and  to  judge  aa  in  defkult  those  who 
shonkl  not  appear.  That  very  day  Mlmbeaa,  fbraseeing  the  cnnae- 
quenoes  of  the  motion,  requested  aa  interview  with  Malouet,  the 
peceonal  ftiend  of  the  mhiisters  2f ecker  and  Montmorin,  and  UM  him 
that  he  waa  the  friend  of  rational  Uberty ;  that  he  aaw  the  storm 
whish  waa  impending,  and  that  the  question  now  was,  whether  the 
monarah  and  flMmardiy  ahould  outiive  ita  fury.  "  There  ant,"  said 
he, "  among  ourtolvea  (in  the  third  estato)  soveml  hot-headed  dsoge- 
roos  men*  In  tlie  ranka  of  the  ariateeraoy  the  clever  men  have  no 
common  aeose^  and  among  the  fools  I  knew  ef  several  who  are 
capable  of  Bstting  fire  to  the  gunpowder  and  blowing  us  all  up  in  the 
sir.  You,  sir,  are  the  friend  of  M.  Neekar  and  of  M.  de  Montmorin ; 
I  do  net  like  either  of  them,  and  I  do  not  suppose  that  they  like  me, 
but  that  is  ef  no  oonaequenoe,  provided  we  can  understand  each  other. 
I  should  wish  to  know  their  intentions,  and  I  request  a  private  oon- 
ierenee  witii  them.  They  would  be  very  guilty,  or  very  shortsighted,  if 
they  expected  to  deal  with  the  present  States-Qeneral  aa  former  minbters 
have  dealt  with  those  assembliea  in  the  old  timee  of  the  monarchy. 
That  cannot  now  ba  They  ought  to  hate  a  plan  of  eonduet  based 
npon  eertain  prineiplea  for  tiie  intolreat  of  the  monarchy ;  if  that  plan 
ia  reaaonaUe,  I  ahall  engage  to  aupport  it^  to  prevent  the  invasion  of 
demeotaoy  whieh  threatens  to  overwhelm  us.*  Malouet  was  delighted 
with  the  pvepoaal,  for  he  waa  aware  of  Mirabeau'^  power  among  the 
Oemmona^  but  the  two  miofsten  reeeived  the  offer  coolly,  and  Necker, 
having  at  iaal  oeaaented  to  ese  Mirabeau,  asked  him,  in  a  distant 
supereilioua  manner,  what  proposaia  he  had  to  make?  Mirabeau 
oSbnded  at  the  word  "propoaals,"  answered  in  a  fow  sharp  words  and 
went  away  to  the  assembly.  In  pasting  by  Malouet  he  whispetod  to 
hia,  "Your friend  is  a  fool;  he  will  hear  of  me  agun  bv  and  bv." 
To  the  honour  of  Mirabeau  it  must  be  said  thhi  fseUng  of  irritation 
was  transient^  and  that  ia  the  mementotts  discusaionB  that  followed, 
his  pique  against  the  minister  did  not  carry  him  beyond  the  bounds 
which  he  had  already  prescribed  to  hima^  (Dtoi^  'Histoito  du 
R^gne  de  Loais  XVL/  Paris,  1889.) 

On  the  1 5th  of  June^  when  the  Gommons  were  delibeiatbe  on  the 
name  whioh  they  were  to  aasume,  Mxrabeaa,  after  obaerving  that  the 
obstinacy  of  the  privllegad  orden  was  inexcusable,  that  the  third 
estate  was  evidently  in  the  right,  and  that  for  this  tety  reason  they 
ought  to  avoid  taking  extreme  measures,  whieh  are  the  last  reeource 
of  despair,  and  theirs  oertalnly  was  not  a  desperato  rituatlon,  continued 
thus:  "Yeu  eannot  constitato  yourselves  as  the  Statea-Qeneral, 
because  that  dsnomination  implies  three  orders,  and  the  three  orden 
certainly  are  not  here.  Will  you  assume  another  synonymous  denoml- 
natioi^  implying  that  you  are  tiie  representatives  of  the  whole  nation  t 
You  wiil  BtiU  require  the  king^s  sanction ;  you  cannot  do  without  it. 
if  you  mean  to  impart  legality  to  your  resolutions.'*  He  then  proposed 
to  sBsume  the  titie  of  **  Uepiesentatlvce  of  the  People.*'  But  iu  France 
the  word  "people"  had  by  long  abuse  become  a  word  of  contempt. 
Mounier  propoeed  thA  titie  of  "Assembly  of  tiie  majority  of  the 
Dsnatiee  deliberating  in  the  absence  of  the  minority  duly  invited 
and  not  appearing."    Bnt  this  title  waa  too  long.    The  discustion 
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oMopiMl  four  attSngi.  Bihjmj  Bamayey  and  Camiu  denied  the 
neoeMity  of  the  royal  lanoUon.  Mizabeaa  however  pernated  thai  the 
king'B  lanction  waa  indiapeDBable;  and  he  oontinueid  to  aupport  hia 
propoaed  title  of  ropgaentativee  of  the  people.  Mirabeaa'a  opioion 
however  waa  violently  oppoaed,  and  the  denomination  of  **  National 
Aaaembly/'  which  had  been  aometimea  need  to  deaignate  the  Statea- 
GenenJ,  waa  adopted  on  the  17th  of  June,  on  the  motion  of  Si^yea, 
the  minority  who  voted  against  it  ooniiating  of  ninety  depuUei. 
Hirabean  absented  himaelf  to  avoid  voting  on  the  queation.  He  wrote 
to  hia  friend  Major  Mauvillon  of  the  Proaaian  aervioe  aa  followa : 
**  Supposing  even  that  the  king  should  give  hia  sanotion  to  the  new 
titie  which  we  have  assumed,  it  is  atill  true  that  the  deputiea 
of  the  third  eetate  have  staked  a  kingdom  at  a  game  of  chanoe, 
.whikt  I  wiihed  to  play  at  a  game  of  dieaa  in  which  I  waa  the 
strongest  It  is  certain  that  the  nation  ia  not  ripe.  The  excessive 
ignoranoe,  the  frightful  disorders  of  the  government  have  forced  a 
hot-house  revolution^  and  we  are  carried  beyond  our  oapabilitiea  and 
our  instructions."  ('  Lettres  de  Mirabeau  2h  un  de  aaa  Amis  en 
Allemagne.') 

But  the  great  step  once  taken  by  the  Gommona,  Mirabeau  waa 
faithful  to  them,  and  boldly  supported  the  rights  whioh  they  had 
assumed.  After  the  memorable  royal  aitting  of  the  28rd  of  June,  in 
which  Louis  ordered  the  three  estates  to  deliberate  in  separate 
chambers,  the  deputies  of  the  Commons  still  retained  their  seata  in 
the  common  hall ;  and  when  the  Marquia  de  Br^z^,  grand  master  of 
the  oeremonies,  reminded  them  of  the  king's  orders,  Mirabeau  roae 
and  said  :  **  We  have  listened,  sir,  to  the  intentions  whioh  have  been 
suggested  to  the  king ;  but  you,  who  cannot  act  aa  hia  interpreter  to 
the  National  Assembly — you,  who  hold  here  neither  seat^  nor  vote,  nor 
right  of  speaking — you  are  not  a  fit  person  to  remind  us  of  his  speech. 
Go,  and  tell  those  who  have  sent  you,  that  we  are  sitting  here  by  the 
power  of  the  people,  and  that  bayoneta  alone  can  drive  us  henoe." 
All  the  deputies  cried  out,  **  That  is  the  vote  of  the  Assembly,  and 
our  firm  resolution;"  and  the  grand  master  withdrew.  When  he 
reported  to  Louis  the  answer  of  the  Commons,  the  king^  after  a  few 
moments*  silence,  said  peevishly, ''  Well,  if  they  will  not  quit  the  hall, 
let  them  atay  in  it"  Mirabeau  waa  now  acknowledged  as  the  chief 
leader  in  the  National  Assembly,  and  he  continued  to  hold  this  supre- 
macj  for  nearly  two  years,  till  tiie  time  of  hit  death.  Without  belong- 
ing exactly  to  any  party,  he  was  courted  or  feared  by  all.  He  wished 
to  form  a  party  truly  national ;  and  on  the  27th  of  June  he  made  a 
speech,  in  which,  after  telling  his  coUeaguea  that  agitation  and  tumult 
oould  only  be  favourable  to  the  enemies  of  liberty,  he  exhorted  them 
to  calm  the  people,  and  save  them  from  the  excesses  into  which  a 
furioua  zeal  might  lead  them.  And  he  drew  an  eloquent  sketch  of 
the  advantagea  which  a  rational  constitution  would  enaure  to  France ; 
the  equality  of  taxation,  the  freedom  of  industry,  economy  in  the 
finances,  the  written  law  substituted  for  ministerial  caprice. 

Louis  XVL,  after  having  sanctioned  and  even  commanded  the 
union  of  the  three  eatates  into  one  National  Assembly,  allowed  his 
courtiers  to  collect  a  great  number  of  troops  near  Paris  and  Versailles, 
aa  if  to  overawe  that  aaaembly.  It  was  Uien  that  Mirabeau,  on  the 
8th  of  July,  in  an  eloquent  speech,  denounced  the  measures  of  the 
court  aa  a  plot  againat  the  independence  of  the  representativee  of 
the  nation,  and  moved  a  firm  though  respectful  address  to  ti^e  kix^ 
whom  he  excused,  aa  if  unoonadous  of  what  waa  being  done  in  his 
name,  requesting  him  to  remove  the  troops  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  oapitaL  The  address  waa  voted  in  the  midst  of  acclamations. 
It  has  iHBen  said  that  this  address,  as  well  as  many  of  Mirabeau'a 
speeches,  waa  written  for  him  by  others.  But  his  oratorical  powera 
are  proved  by  his  extempore  speeches  and  replies,  which,  as  well  as 
hia  prepared  speeches,  have  the  same  form  and  pressure,  the  same 
logic,  the  same  inspiration,  and  hia  own  peculiar  ^Id  and  somewhat 
cnrelesa  manner.  He  doubtless  made  uae  of  notea  with  whidi  hia 
friends  supplied  him,  but  he  had  the  art  of  making  them  his  own, 
and  stampinjg  them  with  his  original  character.  TbiB  is  fully  and 
honourably  acknowledged  in  many  places  by  Dumont  himself,  who 
daima  (and  we  aee  no  reaaonfor  queationinghis  statement)  the  greatest 
ahare  in  having  vrritten  for  Mirabeau. 

Louis  XVL  made  an  evasive  answer  to  the  address;  the  people  of 
Paris  took  the  alarm,  whioh  waa  increased  by  the  sudden  dfnmisiBl  of 
Neoker,  and  an  insurrection,  led  by  Danton,  Camilla  Desmoulins, 
Santerre,  and  othera  belonging  to  the  club  of  the  Palais  Boyal,  broke 
out  in  the  capital,  which  led  to  the  deatruction  of  the  Bastille  on  the 
18th  of  July,  and  the  organisation  of  the  militia  of  Paris.  During  this 
stormy  period  Mirabeau  was  conatantlywith  the  Assembly,  day  and 
night,  at  Yersailles^  supporting  the  firmness  of  the  members,  insiiting 
on  the  necessity  of  the  king  withdrawing  the  troops  from  the  capital, 
and  sending  repeated  deputationa  to  the  palace  for  that  purpose.  The 
king  at  last  oonsented  to  remove  the  troops,  and  went  hbnaelf  to  Paria 
on  Uie  17th,  where  he  sanctioned  tiie  formation  of  the  new  municipality, 
the  arming  of  the  militia,  and  other  popular  measuree.  The  Bevolutbn 
waa  now  complete,  and  the  old  monarchy  waa  dead.  It  has  been  said 
that  Mirabeau  had  conspired  with  the  Paria  insurgents,  in  order  to 
make  the  Duke  of  Orleans  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom;  but 
thia  accuaation,  aa  referring  to  that  epoch,  waa  at  least  premature. 
Mirabeau  may  have  known  or  auapected  the  intenttona  of  the  party  of 
the  Duke  of  Orleans^  but  he  also  knew  the  weaknesa  of  the  duke'a 


personal  bharaoter,  hia  bad  reputation,  and  his  want  of  popularity ; 
whilat  Louia  waa  still  very  popular  with  the  people  at  large.  At  a 
later  period,  on  the  5th  and  6th  of  October,  when  the  populace  of 
Paris  went  to  VersaHlea,  insulted  the  roval  faauly,  and  threatened 
their  lives,  a  plot  waa  attributed  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  Mirabeau 
waa  implicated  in  the  supposed  eonspiraoy;  but  the  National  Assembly 
dedsred  that  there  waa  no  ground  of  aocuaation  against  either. 
Dumont,  who  lived  at  that  time  in  Mirabeau's  intimaey,  examinee  the 
matter  pretbr  closely,  and,  in  the  end,  leaves  it  in  doubt  That  aome 
oommunioationB  from  the  duke's  party  were  made  to  Mirabeau  through 
Laolos,  the  unprincipled  author  of  the  'Liaisona  Dsngereuaea,'  and  a 
familiar  of  the  duke,  seems  oertain ;  but  the  intentions  of  the  oonspi- 
rators,  and  how  fkr  Mirabeau  participated  in  them,  are  still  involved  in 
mystery.  Dumont  eeems  to  think  that  the  object  of  the  movement 
waa  to  frighten  the  king  away,  and  then  to  appoint  the  duke  lieutenant- 
general  of  tiie  kingdom,  in  which  oase  Mirabeau  might  have  supported 
him  in  the  Assembly,  and  have  been  appointed  in  return  prime-minister, 
whieh  post  waa  the  object  of  hia  ambi&on. 

Mirabeau  waa  one  of  the  committee  of  five  appointed  to  present  the 
model  of  a  declaration  of  the  righta  of  man,  on  the  motion  of  the 
metaphysician  Si^yes.  But  he  was,  from  the  firsts  oppoeed  to  this 
declara&on,  which  he  oonaidered  as  a  puerile  fiction.  He  however  aet 
about  the  task  with  hia  friends  Dumont^  Claviere,  and  Duroveray 
and  ''there  were  we^  writing,  diaputing,  adding,  atriking  out^  and 
exhausting  both  time  and  patience  upon  this  ridieoloua  subject  At 
length  we  produced  our  piece  of  patchwork,  our  mosaic  of  pretended 
natural  rights,  which  never  existed.  The  principles  intended  to  be 
eatabUshed  by  thia  declaration  are  dangeroua  in  themselves;  for  legis- 
lators should  not  be  tied  down  to  general  propoaitions,  whidi  they  are 
afterwards  obliged  to  alter  and  modify ;  above  all,  they  muat  not  be 
cramped  by  false  maxims.  Men  are  bom  free  and  equal !  That  is  not 
true ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  bom  in  a  state  of  weakness  and  neoea- 
sary  dependenoei  Equal!  how  are  they  so^  or  how  can  the^  be  ao? 
If  by  equality  is  understood  equality  of  talents,  of  virtue,  of  mduatry, 
of  fortune,  then  the  fiidsehood  is  manifest"  Murabeau,  on  preeenting 
the  project  to  the  Assembly,  ventured  to  mske  some  objections  to  it, 
and  proposed  to  defer  the  dedsration  of  rights  until  the  constitution 
should  be  completed.  "I  can  aafely  predict,**  aaid  he^  "that  any 
declaration  of  rights  anterior  to  the  oonstitution  will  prove  but  the 
almanao  of  a  aingle  year!"  He  however  withdrew  his  motion  out  of 
wearineaa  and  disgust,  and  the  declaration  waa  decreed.  (Dnmont'a 
*  ReooUectiona.') 

During  thia  diicuasion  the  violent  membera  of  the  Breton  club 
(afterwanis  the  Jacobin  olub)  charged  Mirabeau  with  abusing  hia 
talents,  as  if  he  wished  to  involve  the  Assembly  in  contradictory  reao- 
lutiona ;  and  one  of  them,  stooping  to  penonalites^  reproached  him 
with  the  irregularities  of  his  private  Ufe.  Mirabeau  anawered,  with 
dignified  calmness,  "  No  doubt  that  in  the  oourse  of  a  atormy  youth, 
puUy  by  the  fault  of  others,  but  chiefly  by  my  own,  I  have  oommxtted 
many  vrroogs,  and  that  there  are  few  men  who  have  afforded  more 
matter  for  bad  report  and  more  pretexta  for  slander;  but  I  dare  atteat 
to  you  all,  that  aa  a  pubUo  man,  as  a  political  writer  or  apeaker,  no  one 
can  boast  of  greater  courage^  independenoe,  diaLutereatednees,  or  of 
greater  uniformity  and  oonaistency  of  principles^  Thirty  volumee  of 
writings  are  there  to  prove  my  aasertion." 

Then  came  the  famous  night  sitting  of  the  4th  of  August,  in  which 
the  Assembly,  on  the  motions  of  several  members  of  the  nobility  and 
clergy,  aboliahed  feudal  righta,  game-laws,  tithes,  privileges,  and 
indemnities,  pensions  not  for  actual  services,  the  corporations  of  trades^ 
and  all  the  provincial  franchiseB^  statea,  and  aasemblies,  aa  well  aa  the 
chartera  of  peciiliar  towna;  queations  involving  an  entire  political 
system  were  decided  in  a  few  hours,  put  to  the  vote,  and  psiased  by 
general  acclamation.  IVom  this  sitting  Biirabean,  Si^yes,  and  other 
leading  members  happened  to  be  absent  The  following  day  the  first 
two  strongly  reprobated  this  hurried  work;  Si^es  nude  a  Q>eeeh 
againat  the  sudden  abolition  of  tithea,  whioh  he  ended  by  the  words^ 
''They  want  to  be  free,  and  know  not  how  to  be  just"  Mirabeau 
excLsimed  to  Dumont,  "  This  is  just  the  character  of  our  Frenohmen ; 
they  are  three  montha  disputing  about  ayllablea,  and  in  a  aingle  night 
th^  overturn  the  whole  venerable  edifice  of  the  monarchy." 

The  next  important  discussion  was  that  on  the  king's  veto.  Mirabeau 
had  determined  to  support  the  absolute  veto,  which,  in  the  absenoe  6f 
a  second  or  upper  house,  he  oonsidered  of  vital  importanoe  to  the 
monarchy.  His  speech  on  the  oocssion  excited  much  surprise  and 
dissatisfaction  among  the  deputies.  Sidyes  opposed  the  abeolute  veto^ 
and  Bamave  and  Potion  propoaed  a  aoapensive  or  temporary  one. 
Their  motion  was  carried.  Mirabeau  did  not  vote  on  that  oooasion ; 
and  such  waa  the  importance  which  even  his  antagonirta  attached  to 
hia  name,  that  Camilie  Deemoulina  and  other  democnta  boldly  aaaerted 
that  he  luui  voted  in  their  favour. 

Mirabeau*s  speech  on  the  national  bankruptoy  waa  to  him  a  complete 
triumph.  In  this  speech  he  supported  the  minister  Necker,  to  whom 
he  waa  personally  hostile,  in  his  plan  of  a  forced  loan  to  make  up  the 
deficit  in  the  revenue.  Several  membera  had  proposed  modifioations^ 
which  Mirabeau  thought  would  deatroy  tiie  effisct  of  the  meaaure.  He 
proceeded  to  remark  upon  the  dangerous  state  of  tiie  public  eredit^ 
the  failure  of  the  revenue^  and  represented  a  national  bankruptoy, 
with  all  ita  horrors,  as  the  probable  oonaequenoe  of  the  rejection  of 
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the  pko.  The  foroe  with  whioh  he  preeented  to  oommonplMe  a 
subject  waa  muaonlotui :  he  eleYated  it  to  BaUimity.  They  who  heard 
that  speech  never  foigot  it  No  attempt  wm  made  to  reply:  the 
asiembly  was  eabjngaked  by  the  power  or  a  raperior  mind,  and  the 
project  waa  adopted  nnantmonaly.  "  From  that  day  Hirtheau  waa 
eonaidered  aa  having  no  rival  in  the  assembly:  there  were  indeed 
other  orators^  bat  he  alone  was  eloquent;  and  this  impression  was 
stronger,  because  in  his  speech  on  this  question  he  was  obliged  to 
depend  entirely  upon  his  own  resoorces;  for  it  was  an  unexpected 
reply,  and  eoald  not  therefore  have  been  prepared."  (Dumont's 
'  Reoolleotions.')  Mol^  the  celebrated  actor  at  the  Th^tre  Fhm9ai8, 
was  so  struck  with  the  foroe  of  Mirabeau's  eloquence  and  the  brilliancy 
of  his  delivery,  that^  approaching  the  orator  with  visible  emotion, 
'*  Ah  [  monsieur  le  comte,"  said  he,  in  a  pathetic  tone  of  voice,  **  what 
a  speech  t  and  with  what  an  accent  did  you  deliver  it  I  Tou  have 
surely  missed  your  vocation."  ICirabeau  was  by  no  means  displeased 
at  this  singular  compliment. 

After  the  removal  of  the  Assembly  to  Paris,  some  negodations  were 
entered  into  for  bringing  Mirabeau  into  office.  Necker  had  nearly 
agreed  to  it,  and  the  Ung  was  about  to  consent;  but  Mirabeau's  con- 
dition was,  that  he  should  remain  member  of  the  Assembly,  without 
which  he  felt  that  his  taking  office  would  be  of  no  use.  Suspicions  of 
the  scheme  having  bmm  bruited  about^  eome  of  hit  antagonists,  of 
Lameth's  party,  moved  that  no  minister  should  be  a  member  of  the 
Assembly.  Mirabeau  in  vein  opposed  the  motion,  which  was  carried 
by  a  feeble  majority.  He  appealed  to  the  ussge  of  the  English 
parliamenti  but  this  appeal  told  sgainst  himself ;  for  the  least  idea 
of  imitation  offended  we  pride  of  the  innovators,  who  pretended  to 
establiah  a  monarchical  form  oi  government^  without  preserving  a 
single  element  of  monsrchy.  **  We  are  not  EngUsh,  and  we  want 
nothing  Eoglish,*  was  the  reply  on  such  oooasions. 

Mirabeau  was  one  of  the  first  to  propose  a  martial  law  to  put  down 
the  insurrections  which  had  then  become  extremely  frequent  all  over 
France.  The  law  was  paased  on  the  19th  of  October,  notwithstanding 
violent  opposition ;  and,  strange  to  say,  Mirabeau's  popularity  was 
not  affected  by  it 

About  November  of  the  same  year  Mirabeau  unsocpectedly  com- 
municated to  Dumont  a  plan  to  draw  the  king  away  from  Paris. 
After  placing  him  in  Mets  or  some  other  strong  fortress^  amidst  faith- 
ful troopa,  he  was  to  appeal  to  the  people  by  prodhunation,  to  dissolve 
the  Assembly,  and  order  an  immediate  deotlon  of  fresh  deputies. 
Mirabraa  waa  to  remain  at  Paris,  and  watoh  the  motions  of  the 
AsMmbly ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  royal  proclamation  should  appear,  he 
expected  to  induce  all  the  moden^  members  to  separate  from  the 
rest  and  follow  the  king.  Mirabeau  represented  this  plan  as  the  only 
thing  by  which  France  could  be  saved  from  complete  diBorganisation. 
Dumont  strongly  remonstrated  against  the  plan,  and  Mirabeau 
acknowledged  to  him  that  it  had  originated  with  the  court  party,  and 
that  he  had  intended  to  co-operate  in  the  movement^  in  order  to  direct 
it  in  fo>vour  of  liberty;  ** otherwise,"  said  he,  "it  vrill  only  lead  to 
new  errors  and  the  total  ruin  of  the  country.  If  the  plan  does  not 
succeed,  the  monarchy  ia  lostb"  Dumont  represented  to  him  that  he 
would  most  probably  be  made  use  of  only  as  a  tool,  and  then  dis- 
carded as  a  victim.  A  few  days  afterwards  Ifirabeau  told  him  that 
the  plan  was  given  up,  and  the  afliiir  remained  a  secret. 

During  the  year  1700,  Mirabeau  continued  to  bold  the  first  rank  as 
a  leader  of  the  National  Assembly.  He  supported  ^e  law  for  the  sale 
of  church  property  in  order  to  pay  off  the  national  debt^  but  with 
some  restrictions  in  favour  of  the  actual  possessors,  whioh  restrictions 
were  however  disregarded.  He  also  supported  the  issue  of  assignata 
or  bonds  on  the  security  of  that  property,  but  limited  their  issue  to  a 
fixed  amount.  He  also  proposed,  at  Dumont's  suggestion,  a  plan  of 
gradual  elections,  by  which  a  dtixen  should  have  to  exercise  certain 
civil  functions  for  a  stated  period  in  order  to  qualify  him  to  become  a 
deputy  to  the  legislature.  Tins  motion  was  at  first  received  with 
favour  by  most  members  both  of  the  right  and  the  left  section  of  the 
Assembly,  but  Lametb,  Bamave,  and  some  others  looked  upon  it  as 
an  aristocratic  snare ;  they  moved  and  carried  an  adjournment^  and 
the  motion  was  ultimately  lost  In  the  important  discossion  on  the 
right  of  peace  end  war,  he  declared,  to  the  great  dismay  of  the 
democnts,  that  the  king  ought  to  be  invested  with  tins  prerogative, 
and  supported  his  opinion  l^  a  logical  and  brilliant  speech.  Bamave 
opposed  him,  attacked  Mirabeau  violently,  accused  him  of  incon- 
sistency, ridiculed  his  system,  was  cheered  by  the  left  side,  and  by  the 
people  in  the  galleries,  and  received  with  acclamations  by  the  people 
out  of  doors,  whilst  cries  of  'k  la  kmteme*  reaounded  against 
Mirabeau.  The  debate  waa  adjourned.  The  next  day  a  libel  Vas 
hawked  about  the  streets  with  this  title  in  large  oapitak :— « The 
great  treason  of  the  Comte  de  Mirabeau,"  in  whioh  he  wss  accused  of 
Inibery.  The  paper  waa  shown  to  him  as  he  entered  the  Assembly : 
he  glanced  at  it^  and  said,  **  I  know  it  all ;  I  shall  leave  the  house 
either  triumphsnt  or  in  pieces."  He  ascended  the  tribune  amidst  the 
meet  profound  silence :  "  For  several  days  pasti**  said  he,  "  the  section 
of  thia  Assembly  which  wishes  for  the  king^s  assent  in  questions  of 
peace  and  wsr  \um  been  represented  as  hostile  to  public  liberty; 
rumours  of  treason  and  corruption  are  artfully  spread  about ;  popular 
vengeance  is  invoked  to  support  the  tyranny  of  party  opinions.  I  also, 
whom  a  few  days  sgo  they  wanted  to  carry  in  triumph,  I  hear  myself 


now  proclaimed  in*  the  streets  aa  a  great  conspirator.  I  did  not 
require  this  lesson  to  remind  me  that  there  are  only  a  few  steps  between 
the  oapitol  and  the  Tarpeian  rock;  but  a  man  who  wishes  to  be 
useful  to  his  oonntxy,  who  cares  little  for  the  vain  celebrity  of  a  day,  is 
not  easily  overcome ;  he  expects  his  reward  from  his  conscience  and 
f^m  time^  the  incorruptible  judges  of  us  alL  I  shall  therefore  re> 
sums  the  questbn  in  debate,  and  explain  the  true  point  of  contention 
with  all  the  clearness  I  am  capable  ot"  He  then  repeated  the  objeo- 
tions  of  Bamave,  maintained  his  former  opinion,  and  urged  it  with 
redoubled  force.  He  saw  in  the  eyes  of  the  audience  the  certainty 
of  his  triumph,  and  stopping  rather  abraptly,  he  concluded,  in  an 
ordinary  and  careless  tone,  with  theae  words  :•— *'  I  think,  gentlemen, 
that  the  real  point  in  debate  is  now  well  known,  and  that  M.  Bamave 
has  not  at  all  touched  the  question  at  issue.  It  would  now  be  for  me 
a  task  too  easy  and  irrelevant  to  follow  my  opponent  throughout  his 
acesssciy  detdli,  in  which,  if  he  has  shown  a  certain  talent,  he  has 
not  exhibited  the  least  knowledge  of  state  or  worldly  affairs.  He  has 
declaimed  at  length  about  the  mischief  which  absolute  kings  can  do 
and  have  done,  but  he  has  not  observed  that  in  our  constitution  the 
monarch  ia  no  longer  absolute,  and  cannot  act  arbitrarily,  and  he  has, 
above  all,  completely  abstained  from  speaking  of  the  evils  resulting 
firom  popular  movements."  Mirabeau  Idft  the  tribune  amidit  a  thunder 
of  applause,  which  lasted  for  many  minutes.  His  triumph  wss  again 
complete^  and  his  opinion  prevailed. 

He  opposed  the  violent  measuree  proposed  against  amigration,  saying 
that  it  was  tyrannical  to  interfere  with  the  locomotive  faculties  of 
individuals — tiiat  such  restrictions  could  not  be  carried  into  effect — 
that  he,  for  one^  would  not  obey  them — and  as  the  extreme  left 
became  louder  and  louder  in  their  marks  of  disapprobation,  he  fixed 
his  eyes  upon  them  imperiously,  and  cried  "but  with  a  voice  of 
thunder,  **  Silence  aux  trente  yoix"  (silenoe,  you  thirty  votes) ;  and  the 
extreme  left  quailed  before  him,  and  waa  sUent  accordingly.  On  the 
question  of  the  regency  he  told  the  AssemUy  to  judge  for  themselves^ 
and  not  to  heed  the  shouts  out  of  doors ;  he  told  them  that  the  very 
people  who  were  applauding  them  tonday  would  shout  still  louder 
were  they  to  see  them  some  other  day  on  their  way  to  the  scaffold ; 
and  at  that  moment  a  loud  cheer  from  the  galleries  seemed  to  confirm 
Mirabeau's  prediction. 

Thus  did  this  extraordinary  man,  while  crushing  the  old  aristocracy 
with  one  hand,  repress  the  fury  of  the  democratic  faction  on  the  other. 
Hardly  disguising  his  contempt  for  the  intellectual  capacity  of  most 
of  his  ooUesgues,  ho  still  kept  them  all  in  awe ;  and  while  openly 
asserting  his  independence  of  dubs,  and  factions,  and  mobs,  he 
retained  lus  popularity  to  the  Isst  even  with  the  lowest  populaoa 
"  Our  little  mother  Mirabeau  "  was  the  endearing  nickname  which  the 
fishwomen  of  Paris,  who  sometimes  graced  the  galleries  of  the  legisla- 
ture with  their  presence,  applied  to  him. 

Mirabeau,  assieted  by  Dumont  and  others,  edited  a  jourasl  entitled 
at  first,  'Journal  dee  Etats-G^^raux,'  and  afterwards  'Courir  de 
Provenoe^'  which  gave  a  clever  and  tolerably  impartial  report  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  National  Assembly,  until  about  the  middle  of  1790, 
when  it  was  forsaken  by  its  original  founders,  and  retained  nothing  of 
its  former  character  except  the  name. 

In  January  1791,  Mirabeau  waa  named  president  of  the  National 
Assembly.  ''  Never  had  this  office  been  so  well  filled ;  he  dieplayed.in 
it  a  new  kind  of  talent  He  introduced  a  degree  of  order  and  clear- 
ness in  the  proceedings,  of  the  possibility  of  which  no  member  had 
previously  the  least  conception.  He  simplified  forms;  he  could 
render  the  question  clear  by  a  single  word,  and  also  by  a  single  word 
put  down  tumult  His  regard  for  all  parties,  the  respect  he  always 
paid  to  the  Assembly,  the  precision  of  hu  observations,  and  his  answers 
to  the  several  deputations  at  the  bar — answers  which,  whether  pre- 
pared or  extempore,  were  always  remsrkable  for  dignity  and  el^gance^ 
and  satisfactory  even  while  conveying  a  refusal ;  in  short,  Ids  aotirity, 
his  impartiality,  and  hit  prssence  of  mind,  incitesed  his  reputation 
and  added  splendour  to  Ids  talents,  in  an  office  whioh  had  proved  a 
quicksand  to  several  of  his  predecessors.  He  had  the  art  of  fixing  the 
general  attention  even  when,  being  no  longer  able  to  speak  from  the 
tribune,  he  aeemed  to  have  forgone  his  most  valuable  prerogative. 
His  enemies,  who  were  jealous  of  lus  eloquence,  and  had  voted  him 
preiident  in  order  thereby  to  cast  him  into  the  shade  and  reduce  him 
to  silenoe,  were  bitterly  disappointed  when  they  saw  him  add  another 
wreath  to  the  chaplet  of  his  glory. 

**  He  was  fiar  from  enjoying  good  health  at  this  time.  'If  I  believed 
in  slow  poisons,'  he  said  to  me,  *  I  should  think  myself  poisoned ;  for 
I  feel  that  I  am  dying  by  inches— that  I  am  being  consumed  in  a  slow 
fire.'  I  observed  to  him,  that  lus  mode  of  life  would  long  ago  have 
destroyed  any  mau  less  robust  than  himself.  Not  a  moment  of  rest, 
from  seven  in  the  morning  till  ten  or  eleven  at  night ;  continual  oon- 
versations  and  sltercatious;  agitations  of  mind  and  excitement  of 
every  kind ;  too  high  living,  at  least  as  regards  food— for  he  wss  very 
moderate  in  drink.  '  Tou  must,'  I  said,  *  be  a  salamander,  to  live  in 
the  fire  whioh  is  consuming  you.'  like  all  public  and  ambitious  men, 
in  their  moments  of  ennui  and  fatigue^  he  entertained  at  times 
thoughts  of  retiring  from  public  life.  The  irritation  of  his  system  at 
this  time  produced  violent  attacks  of  ophthalmia;  and  I  have  seen 
him,  whilst  he  was  president  of  the  National  Assembly,  sometimes 
apply  leeches  for  his  eyes  in  the  interval  during  the  adjournment  ot 
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the  siitiDg  from  the  morniiig  to  the  eTcning^  and  Attend  the  Aaiemfaly 
vitb  hw  neek  oovered  with  Uoen  to  fiteunoh  the  Uood. 

'*  When  we  perted  for  the  last  tiine  [UumoDt  wu  going  to  Qenevm 
ibr  six  months]*  be  embneed  me  with  on  emotion  whieh  I  bad  nevtr 
before  Men  lum  eTinoe.  *  I  iball  die  at  the  stake,  my  dear  friend,' 
said  he^  'aod  we  shall  nerer  perhaps  meet  again*  When  I  am  gone, 
my  value  will  he  appreciated.  MisfartuneB  to  which  I  have  put  a 
stop  for  the  present  were  overwhelming  France  in  every  diivctioo ; 
but  that  base  faction,  which  I  now  overawe  [the  JaoobinsJ,  will  again 
be  let  loose  upoit  the  oountry.  I  have  none  bat  direful  antictpat&oa. 
Ah  I  my  friend,  how  right  were  we  when,  at  the  beginning,  we  tried 
to  pfe«ent  the  Commone  £rom  being  declared  m  National  Assembly. 
That  was  the  cti^ux  of  the  evil,  fiiuee  they  have  carried  that  point 
they  have  not  ceased  to  show  that  they  are  unworthy  of  oonfidiipnce. 
They  wanted  to  govem  the  kin^,  instead  of  bf  iog  governed  by  bim ; 
but  soon  neither  they  nor  he  wUl  govem ;  a  vile  faction  will  nils  the 
oountry,  and  debeae  it  by  the  most  atrocious  crimes.*  Three  months 
alter  this  eoDversation  Mirabeau.was  no  more."  (Dnmont's  * Beool* 
leo'ionsof  Mirabeau/) 

Mirabeau  died  en  the  2nd  of  April  1791,  of  e  short  but  violent 
dis'  &se,  the  result  of  his  mode  of  living  and  of  oontiaual  ezdtement. 
Luriiig  -his  illnf  se  he  suffered  much,  iMit  endured  his  pain  with  suf- 
ficient calanees  and  refiiguation.  He  repeated  to  Talleyrand,  who 
attvLdeci  him,  the  i>anie  glootny  prognostications  on  the  reeult  of  the 
actual  struggle  in  Fmnce  which  he  had  before  expressed  to  liumont, 
sod  his  dfcteiUtiuatioD,  had  life  been  sparrd  to  him,  of  sopporting  the 
king's  con^titutioual  authority  avainet  the  attache  of  the  anaroliittiL 
"1  carry  with  me  to  the  grave,"  said  he  once,  "  the  last  shreds  of  the 
mouarchy."  He  had  been  for  some  bonthe  in  correspondence  with 
the  courts  and  had  *proposed  a  plan  for  disaolving  the  Asi»embly  by 
the  force  and  will  of  the  nation  itself,  by  getting  up  addreasee  from 
the  departments,  without  haviog  rcoourse  to  foreign  armies  or  destroy- 
ing the  people's  hope  of  freedom ;  for  a  new  assembly  waM  to  be  oon- 
vi&ed  forthwith,  wbieh  would  have  revised  the  constitution.  Mira- 
beau never  intended  to  restore  absolute  power:  he  knew  too  well 
that  he  would  have  deairoyed  him»elf  by  each  a  measure ;  but  all  his 
auihition  during  the  latter  period  of  his  life  was  centred  in  the  idea  of 
becomiug  prime  minister  of  tbe  constitutional  monarchy  of  if  ranee, 
and  he  thought  that»  once  in  that  office,  he  should  eclipee  every 
minister  who  had  preceded  him,  and  that  he  would  attract  within  the 
sphere  of  his  patronage  all  men  of  distinguished  abilities,  and  thus 
form  a  halo  of  talwuts  whose  brightness  should  daasle  Europe, 
(liumont;  BouiU^,  *Hemoir8.')  Oabonis,  then  a  young  physician, 
published  an  aciount  of  Mirabeau's  illuesa  and  a  copy  of  his  wilL  He 
died  encumbered  with  debtia  "Much  has  been  mid  of  the  venality 
of  Mirabeau,"  says  Dumont^  *' as  if  his  talenta  were  actually  put  up 
to  the  highest  bidder;  but  this  is  an  ezsggeration.  It  may  be 
admitted  that  he  was  not  over-scrupulous  in  money  matters,  but  he 
was  too  proud  to  be  dishonest ;  and  he  would  have  thrown  through 
the  window  auy  one  who  dared  to  make  him  a  humiliating  proposal 
At  one  time  he  received  a  pension  from  Monsieur  (afterwards 
liouis  XV HI.),  and  subsequently,  during  the  Isat  six  months  of  hia 
life,  cue  from  the  king ;  but  he  considered  himself  aa  an  agent 
entrusted  «ith  their  affidrs,  and  he  accepted  those  pensions,  not  to  be 
governed  by,  but  to  govern  and  direct  thoee  who  granted  them." 

Mirabeau  was  a  brilliant  orator,  and  a  fluent  though  not  original 
writer.  The  great  characteristic  of  his  genius  constated  in  his  politioal 
ssgaoity,  his  anticipation  of  events,  and  his  knowledge  of  mankind. 
Ko  man  at  the  time,  at  least  in  France,  saw  so  far  as  he  did  into 
futurity,  and  his  forebodings  of  impending  oalamitiea  wars  attributed 
to  disappointed  ambition.  But  while  he  prognosticated  the  downCsl 
of  the  monarchy^  he  had  the  most  lively  anticipation  of  the  future 
dei^tiniea  of  his  oountry.  In  a  letter  to  Major  Mauvillon,  of  the 
Prussian  service^  he  said  that  he  considered  fVance  aa  able  to  rasist  all 
Europe;  and  his  oorrsspondeoee  contains  many  ainyiU*  paMagea 
which  ^ow  the  wide  range  of  his  political  viewsw  At  home  he 
detected  by  his  instinctive  peuetration  the  feelings  of  the  principal 
membera  of  the  National  Assembly,  and  often  embamaed  his  oppo- 
nents by  revealing  their  secret  motives,  and  laying  open  that  which 
they  were  most  anxious  to  eonceaL  His  death  gave  courage  to  all  the 
factiona.  Kobespierre,  P^thion,  and  others,  who  dwindled  into  insig- 
nificance before  him,  immediately  became  gieat'men  when  no  longer 
overawed  by  his  presence.  His  death  waa  felt  as  •  public  ealamity  by 
the  nation  in  general ;  a  public  examination  waa  made  on  his  body  to 
convince  the  people  that  there  was  no  ground  for  the  suspioion  of 
poison.  His  funeral  waa  conduoted  with  great  pomp :  all  the  theatres 
were  closed;  the  deputiesi  the  ministers,  all  the  public  authoritiea, 
aod  a  number  of  other  peraons,  forming  a  procession  of  more  than 
two  miles  in  length,  followed  hie  remains  to  the  Pantheon,  where  they 
were  deposited  among  the  iUuatrioui  dead. 

Little  more  than  two  years  after,  in  November  1703,  the  body  of 
Mirabeau  was  disinterred  by  a  decree  of  the  Convention  as  that  of  an 
aristocrat;  and  the  ierocious  and  insane  Marat  succeeded  to  hia 
honours.    8o  short  is  the  period  of  popularity  in  revolutions. 

Mirabeau  left  a  natural  aon,  whom  he  adopted  before  his  death,  and 
who  has  published  memoirs  of  his  father,  in  4  vols.  8vo,  London, 
1885.  Besides  the  numerous  works  and  pamphlets  of  Mirabean  which 
were  printed  in  his  lifetime,  several  oolleetiona  have  been  published 


since  hie  death :— '  CMleotum  eomplette  dea  Tiavaux  de  Miraheaw  a 
rAsaembl^e  Nationals^'  Pane,  1791 ;  <  (Buvtcb  Omtoireg  et  Ohoines  de 
Mirabeau,'  6  vols.  Svo,  Paris,  1820. 

Mirabeau  was  tall,  thick-sat,  and  nsinraUy  robiiit»  bttt  very  plain  in 
his  fsatoiea;  and  yet^  when  he  oheee,  hk  maaaar  was  wtcemeiy 
£sscinatiog.  His  large  bead  waa  ahaded  by  «  rasl  bmss  of  dark  hair, 
which  he  took  great  pains  to  cultivate  ;  and  he  need  to  say*  when  his 
antagonists  were  troublesome^  that  he  would  ahake  hia  looks  at  them, 
at  the  eame  time  assuming  a  threatening  look,  which,  added  to  his 
deep  powerful  Toioe,  had  the  effaot  of  oompletely  silenctng  them. 

The  Nstiooal  Aeaembly  oonttniied  ite  labours  for  severol  months 
after  the  dMtth  of  Mirabsiatt.  Having  completed  the  new  ooDetitutkw 
whidi  it  undertook  to  make  for  Fraooe,  it  prseentod  it  to  thu  king  for 
his  eanction  m  September  1701.  The  khig  aoeepted  the  ceastitntien, 
and  the  AssemMy  dissolved  iteslf  on  the  dOth  of  the  eamo  mouth.  The 
French  geuerally  doi^ignate  the  first  National  Assembly  as  *  rAaeemU^ 
Coustituante,'  from  it^  having  framed  the  cooetitutiou  for  the  kii^om. 
Tiiat  oonsttiution  lastsd  about  twelve  monthsy  after  whioh  tho  republic 
wee  proelaimed. 

MIRANDA,  FfiANCISCO,  the  foonder  c£  the  indepeMleDoe  of 
Spanish  Ameriea^  was  bom  about  the  mhidie  of  the  Iset  centoty  at  the 
city  of  Caivoas,  of  which  provinoe  his  grandtether  had  been  governor. 
fie  tcnvelled  on  foot  et  the  ege  of  twenty  through  vaitono  parte  of  the 
New  Continent  He  afterwmrda  beoame  a  oolonel  in  the  fipanieh  army, 
and  wasiotruated  occasionally  with  importent  mattem  by  the  governor 
of  Queiewala.  In  i788  he  visited  the  United  States  and  aftorwards 
tnveliod  on  foot  through  £ngUnd»  Frsncti,  Italy,  and  Spain,  a  oountry 
whioh  he  detested.  £ven  at  that  time  he  ventured  lo  apsak  of  the 
emaocipatioo  of  his  own  oountry  te  Pitt  and  lo  Catherine  IL,  who 
treated  him  with  grsat  regard,  espeeialiy  the  emprees,  who  entreated 
him  to  eoter  into  her  servioe;  but  ths  high  expeetationeof  the  Frseoh 
revolution  being  far  more  congenial  tv  his  ova,  drew  Miranda  from  St. 
Petersburg  to  Paris  in  1780.  He  was  wsrmly  weloomod  there  by 
Pdthioo.  to  whom  he  was  recommended  by  the  leaders  of  tho  opposition 
in  theEnglbih  parliament;  end  in  oonsiderstioD  of  thisreoommondation, 
as  well  as  of  his  military  talents  and  enthusiasm  for  the  popular  causey 
be  was  appointed  miiergeneral  to  Dumouriex,  who  was  not  against 
the  Pnueiens,  then  intent  on  putting  down  the  Frsooh  canae  lest  it 
should  become  a  £uropeeti  question.  But  uaibrtu&ately  Miimnda  did 
not  answer  the  espeetationa  of  hie  new  frieade^  either  in  raising  ths 
siege  of  Maastricht,  on  aoeoaat  of  Geaeial  Vaiaaoe  not  coming  to  Ids 
assiste^nce,  nor  at  the  battle  of  Neerwindob  where  the  left  wiag  of  the 
army  waa  defeated,  a  reverse  which  Dumouriea  imputed,  to  Miranda. 
Thid  charge  however  he  moat  ably  aad  triumphantly  refuted,  with  the 
aasistanee  of  Troo^n  Duoovdrai,  before  the  revolutioBav7  tribuael, 
wbieh  eat  eleven  days  on  this  caes^  and,  greatly  to  their  crsdit^  aoquictsd 
an  innocent  foreigner  whose  lilm  was  demanded  by  hnmiUsted  tiational 
pride>  and  who  waa  then  bereft  of  all  patronage,  eince  the  Qirondiste 
were  no  more.  Being  again  esieed  and  ooadeinned  1^  the  iiirectoiy 
OB  the  18Ui  Fniotidor,  Miranda  eaoaped,  and  eame  aa  a  relagea  to 
Knglsnd  He  returned  to  Paris  in  1608,  whence  he  wee  baaisoed,  a 
second  thne,  by  Bonaparte.  Finally,  he  devoted  himself  axdueivdy 
to  his  oountiy's  independeoee. 

Miranda  aailed  from  New  York  in  1809  with  a  ahip  and  some 
volunteers,  and  touebed  at  S^  Domingo^  where  he  chartered  two 
sohooneri^  whioh  were  oaptared  b^  Spanieh  croieeia  {*  guerda  ooetas '). 
He  himself  escaped  with  hia  ahip,  and  landed  at  Veneauala  in  the 
month  of  August.  He  sustained  however  a  eompleto  dtt^tJL,  which 
prostiAted  the  American  cause  till  1810.  The  supremo  junto  of 
Garaeas  for  a  moment  roused  the  Spanish  Amerieeos  again  in  favour 
of  Ferdinand,  who  was  then  a  captive  of  Napoleon  L,  and  aubeequently 
against  Napoleon's  awigrt  April  0, 1811.  But  the  cause  of  iudepeod- 
euee  went  on  proeperoiisly  till  the  same  day  of  the  following  year 
(1812),  when  a  tremendous  earthquake  deatroyed  fiO,000  peraoos  in 
Caracas^  La  Guayia,  and  Mersda.  Tho  deigy  took  advantage  of  the 
ealamity,  and  stigmatised  the  patriots  as  enemies  to  Qod,  wlMse  enger 
they  had  provoked  by  their  rsbellioa.  This  fimatical  outcry  worimd 
on  the  terror  of  the  people^  which  was  alrsady  greats  and  ^ve  the 
Spaniih  army  a  eompleto  triumph.  General  Miranda  was  forced  to 
surrender,  but  he  eurrsndered  last  of  all,  aud  not  without  honour. 
But  a  hard  fisto  still  awaited  him;  for  when  he  waa  about  to  laave  the 
oountry  he  waa  arrested  by  some  of  the  offioars  of  the  independent 
party,  and  with  a  strange  diiregard  of  truth  and  probability,  aa  well 
aa  of  right  feeling,  was  aocnsed  by  Bolivar  of  being  a  traitor,  and  a 
secret  sMy  of  the  British  cabinet.  Bolivar  deliver^  Miranda  to  the 
Spanish  genend  Monteverde^  from  whom  he  obtained  for  himself  a 
safe  cDuduct  to  retire  to  Onra^aoi  Monteverde^  instep  of  proteoting 
a  man  who  was  the  victim  of  jealousy  and  envy,  violated  hia  agree- 
ment  with  Mimndi^  aod  sent  hwi  in  chains  to  Spain.  He  waa  lodged 
in  the  prison  of  the  restored  Inquisition  at  Cadia  till  1810»  when  death 
released  from  hU  sufEerings  this  moat  unfortunate  veteran  mid  mar^ 
of  South  American  independence. 

MliiANDA,  SA  DE,  one  of  the  earliest  poeto  of  Portugal,  and  one 
of  the  chief  fotmden  of  Portuguese  literature,  was  bora  at  Coimbea 
about  the  year  1405.  He  wee  of  a  noble  family,  aud  being  intended 
by  hia  father  for  the  legal  profeesion,  vras  edtieated  aeeordugly,  and 
beoame  professor  of  law  in  the  university  of  hia  native  town.  Having 
however  no  faicUnation  for  such  studies^  upon  the  death  of  his  father 
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he  resigned  hit  apfpointmeni^  and  Tisited  Spun  and  Italy,  chiefly  for 
the  porpoee  of  studying  the  Unguages  and  Hteratnre  of  ^oee  oonntiiea. 
Ob  his  relnro  to  IJsbon  he  obcauMd  an  appointment  at  eonrt,  where 
he  ma  regarded  with  mueh  estMm ;  hut  was  afVerwarda  obliged  to 
retire  to  his  eonntry  seat  of  Tapada,  near  Pbnte  de  Lima,  in  the  prO' 
Tmoe  of  Bntra  Douro  y  Minho,  in  consequence  of  some  nnpleasant 
tffior  in  which  he  intolted  himself.  In  this  seelosion,  so  well  snited 
to  his  melancholy  tain  of  mind,  he  deroted  the  remainder  of  his  days 
to  ratal  etjojmmit,  to  his  literary  studies  and  occupations^  and  to 
mnsie,  of  which  he  is  said  to  hare  been  passionately  fond.  It  was 
slee  his  good  fortune  to  hare  for  the  compaaion  of  hli  retirement  a 
irife  to  whom  he  was  tonderiy  attached,  although  she  was  neither 
▼ery  young  nor  TCiy  beautifnl  when  he  msrried  her.  In  15  5S  he  had 
the  misfortune  to  lose  his  son,  who  wsa  killed  in  Africa,  and  whose 
death  he  ha»  bewttled  in  an  ^egiac  composition  of  a  strong  deTottonal 
esst  His  own  death  happened  in  156S,  and  was  an  erent  that  excited 
geoefal  regrec. 

Sa  de  Miranda  has  been  styled  the  poet  of  reason  and  virtue,  and  it 
has  been  said  of  him  that  he  was  a  philosopher  in  poetry  and  a  poet 
in  philesophy.  Yet  greatly  as  the  Hteratnre  of  his  country  is  indebted 
to  him  (and  ho  was  the  first  to  adopt  the  metres  of  Dante  and  Petrarch), 
few  of  his  prodnetioDS  are  of  a  class  to  interest  the  modem  reader. 
Except  as  speeimena  of  langnsge  aod  Tersification,  frigid  eclogues  and 
detadied  thoughts  in  the  form  of  sonnets — ^not  many  of  which  are  of 
Btriking  merit — poeeess  scanty  attraction  at  present,  for  they  have  not 
eveo  bietorio  ralue  as  portraying  the  manners  and  sentiments  of  their 
own  age.  A  considerable  number  of  his  compositional  and  among 
them  some  of  his  best^  are  writtea  hi  Spanish,  a  Iksblon  in  which  he 
had  afterwards  many  iaitators,  greatly  to  the  prejndice  of  the  natiTe 
literature.  Ajs  a  dramatist,  again,  he  not  only  imitated  those  of  Italy, 
MaeehiaveSi  and  Ario»to,  but  laid  his  seenea  in  that  country,  and 
deeerib^id  Iti^an  manners  and  eharaeter&  This  howerer  is  of  less 
eoiiveqaenoet  as  neither  of  his  two  pieces,  'Os  Estrangeiroe'  aod  'Os 
Vilbalpandos  *  (and  he  produced  no  others),  showa  much  dradiatic 
skill  in  contrivance,  or  coojIc  power  in  execution.  What  is  chiefly 
lemarkable  in  them  is  the  freedom  with  which  the  dis8<rfnte  morals  of 
tbe  iulian  elergy  are  delineated  by  one  who  was  himself  a  rigorous 
RoBian  CkthoIicL  His  '  Chrtfs,*  or  poetical  epistles^  are  of  far  greater 
intrinsic  value  than  any  o(  his  other  productions,  and  are  iuterestmg 
SB  reeords  of  the' state  ai  morals  and  manners  in  Portugal  ia  the  first 
half  of  the  15th  eeotnry.  They  also  throw  some  light  on  the  poet*s 
personal  ehameter,  and  show  him  to  have  been  of  a  good  dispointion, 
and  a  sinoere  w«ll-wieher  to  his  countrymen. 

MlRBfiL,  BK1S8ISAU,  CF.,  a  French  natnndift  more  sBpeehlly 
dirtinguished  for  his  knowledge  of  botany.  He  was  bom  on  the 
27th  of  March  1776^  He  was  appointed  professor  of  botany  in  Paris 
ia  1801,  and  one  of  his  earliest  published  works  was  the  lecture  intro- 
doetory  to  hia  course.  The  subject  waa  the  influence  of  the  study  of 
Dstaral  histoiy  on  the  eiviliaallon  of  man.  He  was  assoefated  with 
others  ia  the  production  of  the  volumes  on  tite  general  and  special 
kbiory  of  i^aots^  in  the  series  of  works  in  contittnation  of  the  natural 
htsV'iy  ef  Baffon.  In  thia  work,  which  extended  to  eighteen  volumes, 
Ihe  first,  second,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth,  were  written  by  MtrbeL  In 
1802  he  publiahed  his  tieatise  'On  Vegetable  Physiolcgy.'  He  waa 
also  aasociated  with  Lamarck  in  the  publication  of  a  great  work  on 
the 'Natural  History  of  Plants,'  which  was  punished  m  1803.  He 
iobseqaeatly,  in  answer  to  views  put  forth  by  Link,  wrote  an  'EiXpo- 
otioB  of  the  Theory  ef  Vegetable  Organisation,'  and  also  a  defence  of 
thi»  work  in  1808.  In  1815  ho  puUished  his  '  Elements  of  Vegetable 
Fby»iolegy  and  Botany.*  This  work  was  published  in  three  volomee, 
and  was  an  admirable  exposition  of  the  etate  of  vegetable  physiology 
at  the  tine  it  waa  publfohed,  and  contained  the  result  of  numerous 
ebaervations  on  the  strueters,  functions,  and  development  of  plants. 
In  1835  he  publiabed  a  paper  on  the  nature  and  origin  ef  the  bark  on 
diuotyledoaoas  treea^  in  which  he  gave  aa  admirable  account  of  the 
atruclure  of  the  bark  ki  exogenous  plants.  After  this  he  pnUisbed  his 
eelebrat«)d  paper  o»  the  *  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  Marebantia  Po>y- 
morpba,'  in  Which  he  net  only  described  the  graeral  structure  of  the 
plaai,  hut  tiie  history  of  the  development  of  its  embrya  la  his 
general  theoretieal  views  and  numerous  exact  observations^  Mirbel 
eiereiaed  a  great  infhfence  on  the  progress  of  the  sdence  of  botany 
during  tbe  first  half  of  the  19th  century.  He  died  September  1^  1864 
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MITCHELL,  THOMAS,  was  bora  en  the  30th  of  Mhy  1783,  in 
London,  and  waa  the  son  of  a  riding-master*  At  the  age  of  seven  he 
was  admitted  into  Christ's  Hospital,  where  he  lenained  until  1802, 
when  he  wottt  to  Pembroke  OoUeae^  Cambridge,  on  one  of  the  exhi- 
bitiona  of  tho  HoaiMta).  hi  I80d  he  took  hie  degree  ef  K  A.,  and  the 
didtingiuehed  manner  in  which  he  acqtdtted  hiinsolf  at  college 
iadac«d  the  governors  ef  Ghiiat's  Hospital  to  present  him  with  a 
hand»ome  silver  cup.  He  did  not  however  obtain  a  fellowship  as  ho 
had  boped^  for  no  more  than  two  porsoae  educated  at  the  same  sohool 
ara  allowed  to  holi  feUewifhipa  in  Pembroke  OOUege  at  the  same  time. 
This  iv«gulalio«,  which  waa  theia  made  and  carried  into  effect  for  the 
fast  time^  deranged  all  tiitchell'a  schemes,  who  had  determined  to 
devete  hkuaklf  to  philologicai  puvsuiis.  A  fsw  y«aia  afterwards  how* 
ever  hia  ao^uvemeate  aa  a  scholar  preeored  him  a  ftsUowahip  at 
SUney  Susmx  College^  Cambridge.    MitdieU  never  maRied«  and  iif  ho 


had  taken  holy  orders  he  might  have  remained  in  the  enjoyment  of 
that  fellowship  for  life,  and  would  have  been  spared  the  cares  and 
anxieties  for  a  livelihood  to  which  he  waa  afterwards  expoaed.  But 
he  never  took  orders  from  a  fear  of  the  great  responsibilities  of  the 
pastoral  office,  and  conaeqnently,  after  a  limited  number  of  years,  he 
was  obHged  by  the  statutes  of  the  college  to  vacate  hia  fellowship. 
He  afterwards  earned  his  livelihood  by  private  tuition  and  by  writiug 
for  the  press :  he  was  engaged  fbr  ten  yean  as  tutor  in  private 
families.  In  1813  he  commenced  a  series  of  essays  f<tf  the  '  Quarterly 
Review'  on  Aristophanes  and  Athenian  manners,  and  this  led  bim  to 
translate  some  of  the  plays  of  Aristophanes  into  English  verae  :  his 
translation  appeared  in  2  voIsl  8vo,  1820-22.  His  articles  in  the 
''Quarterly  Beview '  impressed  the  patrons  of  a  vacant  Qreek  chair  in 
one  of  the  Scotch  universities  with  so  much  respect  fbr  his  classical 
attainments,  that  they  invited  him  to  accept  the  situation ;  but  as  he 
would  have  had  to  sign  the  Coafeesion  of  the  Scotch  Kirk,  which  was 
to  him  an  insurmountable  obstacle,  he  declioed  the  lucrative  office, 
notwithstanding  his  poverty.  During  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life 
Mitchell  lived  with  some  of  his  relations  in  the  county  of  Oxford,  and 
occasionally  superintended  the  publication  of  the  Qreek  works  which 
were  from  time  to  time  printed  at  the  Clarendon  press.  During  the 
yean  1834-38  he  edited,  in  separate  volumes,  five  of  the  plays  of 
Aristophanes^  with  English  notes;  and  in  1 83d  he  began  an  edition 
ef  Sophocles,  likewise  with  English  notes ;  but  after  the  flrat  three 
tragedies  had  appeared,  the  publication  was  suspended  ia  1842, 
because  English  notes  were  thought  objectiooaDle;  and  Mitchell  now 
had  no  other  employment  but  what  the  Clarendon  press  might  casually 
offer.  The  almost  entire  cessation  of  literary  income  not  only  caused 
him  gpreat  pecuniary  difficulties,  but  broke  down  his  health  and  spirits. 
His  foiends  became  alarmed  about  him,  and  made  his  couditioa  known 
to  Sir  Robert  Pleel,  who  immediately  placed  at  his  disposal  the  sum 
of  150^.  from  the  royal  bounty  fund.  In  1843  the  publication  of 
Sophocles  waa  resumed,  and  the  remaining  four  plays  were  liiiewise 
edited  by  Mitchell,  though  with  briefer  notes  than  the  preceding 
three;  In  1844  he  undertook  the  publication  of  a  minor  edition  of  a 
'Pentalogia  Arlatophanica,'  with  short  Latin  notes,  and  had  nearly 
conlpleted  his  task  when  he  died  suddenly,  on  the  4th  of  May  18 15,  at 
his  house  at  Steeple  Aston  near  Woodstock.  His  health  had  long 
been  in  a  weak  state,  bu.t  his  death  was  unexpected. 

The  works  Mitchell  edited  and  commented  upon  contain  evidence 
that  he  was  a  Greek  scholar  of  consideriible  eminence ;  but  his  notes 
are  often  irrelevant,  and  the  text  of  hi^  author  U  seised  upon  to 
furnish  opportunities  of  showing  his  strong  political  oploiond :  he  had 
a  passionate  antipathy  to  the  Athenian  democracy  and  dem  >cratical 
forms  of  government  in  general  ('  ClaaslcAf  Mudcum,*  vol  ill  p. 
213.  ftc.) 

MITCHELL,  SIR  THOMAS  LIYINGSTOKE,  EnxgHx^  was  bom 
in  1792,  at  tbe  residence  of  his  father,  Jobn  Mitchell  Estq.,  of  Craig- 
end,  in  Stirlingf^hire,  Scotland.  The  name  of  LivingMOne  was  assum  -d 
by  the  family  on  a  marriage  with  the  heiress  of  J.  Livingdtou*-,  tilaq.^ 
of  Hahnng,  brother  to  Lord  Viscount  Kilsyth,  who  was  aitaiuted 
in  1710.  Thomas  Livingstone  Mitchell  entered  tbe  British  army  in 
Portugal  in  1808,  and  served  on  the  staff  till  tbo  termiua  ioa  of  ttie 
Peninsular  War,  when  he  had  attained  the  rank  of  m'l^^ar.  lu  the 
course  of  this  service  he  had  distinguished  hiuiseif  so  much  a«  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  late  Sir  George  Murray,  u^on  whose 
reeommendatieo  he  waa  sent  back  to  the  Peninsula  to  make  surveys 
of  the  great  battle-fields.  The  series  of  military  oiaps  wuich  ne  con- 
structed from  these  surveys  are  preserved  in  the  Orduaace-office,  and 
are  nnsorpaased  for  accuracy  and  skilful  exeoution.  A  model  waich 
he  formed  of  the  Lower  Pyrenees  ia  in  the  Muaeum  of  the  (Juited 
Service,  Whitehall  He  married  in  1818  the  d&ughter  of  Lieutenant- 
General  Blunt. 

In  1827  Major  Mitchell  pubUdied  '  Outlines  of  a  System  of  Survey- 
ing ^Geographical  and  Military  Purposes,' 8  vo,  LondoiL  In  tn«  same 
year  he  received  the  appomtment  of  deputy  surveyor-general  of  New 
South  Wales  under  Mr.  Oxley,  whom  he  sucoeedea  as  surveyor- 
general — an  office  which  he  retained  till  his  death.  Besides  periormiug 
ttie  ordinary  duties  of  this  important  situation,  he  conducted  four 
expeditions  into  the  interior,  and  was  one  of  the  most  suocesaful  of 
the  exptorers  of  the  Australian  continents  Three  of  these  exp^ditiona 
were  performed  in  the  years  1831-32,  1835,  and  1838.  The  first  was 
in  search  of  an  imaginary  river  called  the  Kindur,  which  a  runaway 
convict,  who  bad  resided  among  the  aborigiues,  described  as  having 
a  north-west  course^  and  entering  the  sea;  and  the  result  of  tUo 
journey  waa  the  discovery  of  the  Peel  Kiver  and  the  l^ammoy.  The 
second  ex^dition  was  fbr  the  purpose  of  exploring  the  course  of  the 
river  Dorhng.  and  was  continued  in  the  third  expedition,  when  the 
DarHng  was  traced  to  its  junction  with  the  river  Murray.  Australia 
Felix  was  also  discovered,  and  the  Qlenelg  was  explored  to  its  entrance 
hito  the  sea  These  journeys  were  attended  wiUi  great  danger  from 
the  occasional  hostility  of  the  native  tribes^  and  required  oontinaal 
vigilanoe,  combined  with  the  steadiness  and  resolution  of  an  experienced 
leader.  Major  Afitohel)  published  in  1838  hia  account  of  these  journeys^ 
nnder  the  title  ot  *  Three  Expeditions  into  the  Interior  of  Eastern 
Anatraha,  with  Descriptions  ef  the  recently-explored  ficgion  of 
Australia  Felix,  and  of  the  present  Colony  of  New  South  Walei^' 
2  vols*  8vo,  London,  illustrated  with  lithographic  drawings  and  wood- 
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outs.  He  had  a  short  time  previooBly  published  his  '  Map  of  the 
Colony  of  New  South  Wales,  compiled  from  actual  Measurements 
with  uie  Chain  and  Ciroumferenter,  and  according  to  a  Trigonometrical 
Survey,  in  Three  Sheetsi'  Major  Mitchell  came  to  England  for  the 
purpose  of  superintending  these  publications,  and,  before  his  return, 
received,  in  1889,  the  honour  of  knighthood  from  the  queen,  and  the 
title  of  D.C.L.  from  the  University  of  Oxford.  He  was  also  elected 
a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  and  of  the  Geographical  Society. 

Sir  Thomas  Mitdhell's  fourth  and  last  expedition  was  commenced 
in  December  1845,  and  terminated  in  December  1846.  His  account 
of  it  was  published  in  1848,  under  the  title  of  a  '  Journal  of  an  Expe- 
dition into  the  Interior  (^  Tropical  Australia,  in  Search  of  a  Route 
firom  Sydney  to  the  Qulf  of  Carpentaria,  by  Lieut-Colonel  Sir  T.  L. 
Mitchell,'  8vo,  London,  illustrated  with  lithographic  engravings  and 
maps.  This  expedition  did  not  reach  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  having 
been  compelled  to  return  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  the  cattle  and 
horses  from  drought  and  want  of  pastursge;  but  advanced  as  far  as 
21*  8(X  S.  lat  Sir  Thomas  Mitchell  himself  was  the  first  to  discover 
the  important  river  which  he  named  the  Victoria,  and  saw  it  taking 
a  north-western  course,  in  a  direction  towards  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria. 
Mr.  Kennedy  however.  Sir  T.  Mitchell's  assistant-surveyor,  in  a  subse- 
quent journey  in  1847,  found  that  the  river  makes  a  great  bend  to 
the  south-west,  and  he  tnced  its  course  in  that  direction  as  far  ss 
26*  14'  S.  lat.  The  channels  were  in  many  places  quite  dry,  and  be 
was  compelled  to  return  from  want'  of  water  and  pasturage  for  his 
horses.  In  1850  Sir  Thomas  Mitchell  published  an  admirable  manual 
of  geography  for  the  schools  of  New  South  Wales,  entitled  '  Australian 
Geography,  with  the  Shores  of  the  Pacific  and  those  of  the  Indian 
Ocean,  designed  for  the  Use  of  Schools  in  New  South  Wales,'  12mo, 
Sydney.  In  1858  he  again  visited  England.  Having  invented  a  new 
propeller  for  steam-vessels  on  the  principle  of  the  curious  instrument 
used  by  the  natives  of  Australia,  he  delivered  a  lecture  on  the  subject 
which  excited  much  interest  It  was  published  under  the  title  of 
'Origin,  History,  and  Description  of  the  Boomerang  Propeller,  a 
Lecture  delivered  at  the  United  Service  Institution,'  8vo,  London. 

Sir  Thomas  Mitchell  wss  advanced  to  the  rank  of  colonel  in  1854. 
He  died  October  5, 1855,  at  his  residence  near  Sydney,  and  his  remains 
received  the  honour  of  a  public  funeral 

MITFOHD,  MARY  RU6SELL,  one  of  the  most  delightful  of  our 
female  authors,  was  bom  on  the  16th  of  December  1786,  at  Alresford, 
Hampshire.  Her  father  was  a  physician,  and  a  man  of  very  consider- 
able attainments  and  ability„but  of  unthrifty  and  somewhat  ecoentrio 
habits,  and  consequently  unsuccessful  alike  in  his  professional  pursuits 
and  in  his  pecuniary  affiiirs.  By  his  general  want  of  management  and 
injudicious  speculations  he  wasted  hu  wife's  property  as  well  as  his 
own,  and  when  a  characteristic  present  made — when  his  own  fortunes 
were  at  the  lowest  ebb— to  his  daughter  on  her  tenth  birthday,  of  a 
ticket  in  the  Dublin  lottery,  turned  up  a  prise  of  20,0002,,  tliat  too 
was  as  thoroughly,  though  somewhat  more  alowly,  dissipated  as  his 
previous  wealth  had  been.  Yet  he  was  a  man  of  the  kindliest  snd 
most  cheerful,  as  well  as  sanguine  temper,  and  Mary  Mitford,  his 
only  child,  without  a  murmur  dedicated  her  life  to  the  pro- 
motion of  his  comfort  and  happiness,  and  almost  before  arriving  at 
womanhood  devoted  herself  to  Uterature  as  a  means  of  ekeing  out  his 
diminished  income. 

At  ten  years  of  age  she  was  sent  to  a  boarding-school  at  Chelsea ; 
and  in  addition  placed  under  the  special  guidance  of  a  governess,  who^ 
as  Miss  Mitford  meotions  in  the  introduction  to  her  dramatic  works^ 
was  not  only  herself  addicted  to  verse-writing,  but  seemed  to  have 
the  faculty  of  making  her  pupils  write  verses  sJso ;  and  among  her 
pupils  ehe  at  different  times  numbered,  besides  Miss  Mitford,  Miss 
Landon  (L.  E.  L.),  Fanny  Kemble,  and  Lady  Caroline  Lamb.  Miss 
Mitford  took  the  poetic  fit  strongly;  and  before  she  was  twenty  she 
had  published  three  volumes  of  poetry,  one  of  which  was  a  romance 
in  verse  after  the  manner  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  They  were  not  of 
much  worth,  but  they  met  with  rougher  treatment  at  the  hands  of 
the  '  Quarterly,'  than  their  juvenile  demerits  justified.  But  though 
pained  she  was  not  disheartened,  and  she  profited  by  the  somewhat 
rough  lesson.  Another  volume  of  verse—'  Watlington  Hill;  a 
Poem,'  was  published  in  1812.  She  had  by  this  time  deliberately 
adopted  literature  as  a  profession,  and  was  busy  in  writing  uhort  tales 
and  sketches  for  the  nAgasines.  She  had  acquired  facUity  and  con- 
fidence by  these  exerdses,  when  the  early  celebrity  probably  of  the 
•  Sketoh-Book  of  Geofili7  Crayon,'  turned  her  thoughts  to  the  writing 
of  some  descriptive  sketches  of  English  rural  scenery  and  rustic  lif& 
A  FJlMsant  little  village  on  the  borders  of  Berkshire  and  Hampshire 
— Three  Mile  Cross,  near  Reading — ^had  long  been  her  residence; 
every  lane  and  field,  and  almost  every  nook  and  comer  of  it,  every 
house  and  cottage,  and  almost  every  person  in  them  was  fiuniliar  to 
her;  and  it  occurred  to  her  that  faithful  delineations  of  the  country 
scenery  and  country  manners  as  they  existed  in  that  small  southern 
village  would  not  be  unwelcome  to  the  world  of  readers. 

But  she  met  in  the  first  instanoe  with  serious  disoonragement. 
Thomas  Campbell  was  then  editor  of  the  '  New  MonthW  Magazine,' 
and  the  earlier  essays  of  what  ultimately  formed  '  Our  Village'  were 
offived  to  hhn,  but  peremptorily  rejected.  They  were  beneath  liie 
dignity  of  his  magaaine.  After  other  rebufib  they  were  fain  to  take 
shelter  in  the  'Lady's  Magarine.'    There  their  freshness,  geniality,  and 


faithfolness  were  recognised,  and  Miss  Mitford,  nothing  loth,  was  called 
upon  to  publish  them  in  a  collected  form.  By  the  general  public  '  Our 
Village '  was  warmly  welcomed,  and  each  series  has  been  several  Umes 
reprinted.  They  have  found  many  imitators  too,  but  hitherto  no 
rivals.  She  wrote  in  the  Preface  when  they  were  first  oolleeted : — 
**  Her  descriptions  have  always  been  written  on  the  spot  and  at  the 
moment,  and  in  nearly  every  instance  with  the  closest  and  most  reso- 
lute fidelity  to  the  place  and  the  people.  If  she  be  accused  of  having 
given  a  brighter  aspect  to  her  villagers  than  is  usually  met  with  in 
book%  she  cannot  help  it,  and  would  not  if  she  could.  She  has  painted, 
ss  they  appeared  to  her,  their  little  frailties  and  their  many  virtues, 
under  an  intense  and  thankful  conviction,  that  in  eveiy  condition  of 
life  goodness  and  happiness  may  Us  found  by  those  who  seek  them, 
and  never  more  sunly  than  in  the  fresh  idr,  the  shade  and  the 
sunshine  of  nature."  This  is  a  fidr  aocount  of  them,  and  fsiriy  repre- 
sents, moreover,  the  genial  and  hearty  spirit  of  their  authoress.  '  Our 
Yillsge '  is  hi  all  respects  a  work  that  more  than  almost  any  other 
represents  in  literature  that  phase  of  English  taste  snd  feeling,  whidi 
is  so  charaoteristioally  exhibited  in  our  best  water-colour  landscapes 
and  scenes  of  oountiy  life— so  redolent  of  the  open  air  and  snnshiiie. 
*  Our  Yillsge'  altogether  extended  in  its  original  collected  form  to  five 
volumes,  or  series,  the  last  of  which  was  published  in  1832.  Of  some 
of  the  sketches  in  the  Isst  volume  or  volumes  it  must  however  be 
admitted  that  there  is  a  little  want  of  the  primal  freshness,  and  in 
them,  and  in  some  of  her  later  essajs,  there  is  too  much  yielding  to 
the  besetting  sin  of  those  who  depict  character — ^the  tendency  to  exag- 
geration or  caricature.  'Belford  Regis;  or  Sketches  of  a  Countiy 
Town,'  in  which  the  neighbouring  town  of  Reading,  instead  of  the 
pretty  country  handet,  supplied  the  materials,  was  her  most  importsnt 
subsequent  work  in  a  similar  stvle.  Her  later  sketches  and  essays 
furnished  to  various  periodicala  have  not  we  believe  been  collected. 
Among  her  other  works  may  be  mentioned  her  '  Stories  of  Country 
life.'  She  also  for  some  years  edited  Finden's  '  Tableaux ;'  and  three 
volumes  of '  Stories  of  American  life  by  American  Authora,' 

Whilst  at  the  Chelna  school  Miss  Mitford's  dramatic  tastes  had 
been  as  carefully  nurtui«d  as  her  poetic  tastesL  The  oonsequenoe  was 
that  in  early  life  her  most  ardent  aspirations  as  an  authoress  were 
directed  towards  the  stageL  She  vrrote  altogether  a  large  number  o( 
dramatic  pieces  of  various  kinds.  Four  of  these  were  works  of  cod* 
siderable  importsnoe.  The  firsts '  Julian,'  was  performed  in  1823,  with 
Macready  for  the  hero,  and  met  with  decided  success.  The '  Foscari ' 
appeared  with  equal  good  fortune  in  1826 ;  and  '  Riensi,'  which  had  a 
run,  in  1828.  'Charles  the  First'  was  not  so  fortunate  aa  its  pre- 
decessors ;  Colman  then  licencer  of  plays,  having  refused  to  saocdon 
its  performance  on  the  ground  of  the  impropriety  and  danger  of  per- 
nutting  the  trial  of  an  English  king  to  be  represented  on  the  stagei 
Driven  from  the  legitimate  houses,  Charles  I.  was  at  length  brought 
out  at  a  minor  theatre,  the  Cobuxg,  and  it  has  not  apparently  been 
repeated  elsewhere.  Besides  these  an  opera, '  Sadak  and  Kalasrade,' 
written  by  her,  was  produced  at  the  Lyceum,  but  was  unsacoessfuL 
One  of  Miss  Mitford's  last  literary  appearancea  was  in  an  edition  of 
her  'Dramatic  Works'  (2  vols.  8vo,  1854),  which,  besides  the  pieces 
above  named,  indudsd  a  tragedy — printed  for  the  first  time—'  Otto 
of  WitteUbaoh;'  'Inex  di  Castro,'  another  five-act  piece,  twice 
rehearsed  for  performance^  and  twice  withdrawn;  a  melodrams, 
'  Gaston  de  Blondeville ; '  and  several '  Dramatic  Scenes.' 

In  looking  at  Miss  Mitford's  works,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that, 
though  they  seem  almost  invariably  the  reflex  of  a  mind  full  of  happy 
images,  and  surrounded  by  pleasant  circumstances,  they  were  oft«n 
really  written  under  the  pressure  of  pecuniary  discomfort  and  during 
much  ill-health.  As  long  as  her  father  lived  her  attention  to  him  was 
unremitted,  and  her  own  health  suffered  from  her  filial  devotion: 
shortly  after  his  death  it  gave  way  entirely.  Yet  she  lived  and 
laboured  on  in  her  pretty  Berkshire  cottage^  beloved  by  every  friend, 
and  cheered  often  by  finding  that  her  books  had  made  her  friends 
innumerable.  About  three  years  before  her  death  she  was  hurt  by 
the  accidental  overturning  of  her  pony-ohaiss^  and  thenceforth  she 
was  pretty  much  confined  to  her  house ;  but  through  her  prolonged 
and  hopeless  suffering,  she  retained  her  wonted  cheerfulness,  and  even 
her  old  industry  was  continued.  Besides  revising  the  work  on  which 
her  fame  is  chiefly  founded — 'Our  Yillsge' — ^for  a  new  edition,  which 
appeared  in  1852,  ^e  compiled  a  sort  of  literary  patch- work, '  Recol- 
lections of  My  Literary  Life ;  or  Books^  Places,  and  People^'  which 
is  in  fact  a  sort  of  gossiping  commentary  on  the  "  books,  plaoes, 
and  people  "  that  had,  she  fancied,  most  influoiced  her  mentsi  career, 
with  a  somewhat  large  addition  of  extracts  fh>m  her  favoorite  authors. 
She  also  prepsred  we  collected  edition  of  her  '  Dramatic  Works,' 
slready  noticed— to  which  works  she  prefixed  various  aotobiographio 
introductions ;  and  in  1854  she  published  '  Atherton ;  a  novel,'  in 
8  vols.  She  died  at  her  residence,  Swallowfield  Cottags^  near  Readm& 
on  the  10th  of  January  1855. 

MITFORD,  WILLLAM,  the  eldest  son  of  John  Mitford,  Esq.,  of 
Exbury  in  Hampshire^  was  bom  in  London  on  the  10th  of  Febniary 
1744.  In  his  boyhood  he  spent  some  time  at  the  school  kept  at 
Cheam  in  Surrey  by  the  well-known  Mr.  Gilpin,  who  afterwards  owed 
to  him  the  living  of  Boldre.  TGiLFiK,  Rbt.  Whjjaic]  Ill-health 
eaused  his  removal  from  school  about  the  age  of  fifteen ;  and  It  seems 
to  have  been  vrith  very  insufficient  preparation  that  he  beoamo  a 
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student  of  Queen'i  College^  Oxford.  His  time  at  the  univenifcy  ww 
idly  spent ;  and  he  left  it  without  taking  a  degreei  Perhaps  the  most 
important  influence  exerdsed  on  hie  mind  by  his  aoademical  residenoe 
was  derived  from  the  Vinerian  lectures  of  Blacksione,  which  he  attended 
regularly.  He  studied  law  for  a  time  in  the  Middle  Temple,  but  found 
the  study  distasteful;  and,  having  succeeded  to  the  family  estate  in 
1761,  on  his  father's  death,  he  abandoned  the  profession  to  his  younger 
brother,  who  afterwards  became  Lord  Redesdale.  In  1766  }lir.  Mitford 
married;  and  for  seven  years  afterwards  his  time  was  chiefly  spent  in 
the  retirement  of  his  oountry-seat,  where  his  early  predilection  for  the 
Greek  language  and  literature  grew  into  a  settled  passion.  In  1769  he 
became  a  captain  in  the  South  Hampshire  militia,  of  which  the  historian 
Gibbon  was  then  major;  and  the  conversation  and  advice  of  Gibbon 
confirmed,  if  they  did  not  prompt,  his  resolution  to  undertake  a  history 
of  Greece. 

Mr.  Hitford's  first  work, '  An  Inquiry  into  the  Prindples  of  Harmony 
in  Languages,  and  of  the  Mechanism  of  Verse,  Modem  and  Ancient^' 
appeared  in  1774,  and  was  reprinted  in  1804.  In  this  early  part  of  his 
life,  too,  he  published  '  A  Treatise  on  the  Military  Force,  and  particu- 
larly the  Militia,  of  this  Kingdom.'  In  1776  he  lost  his  wife,  and  was 
himself  seised  with  a  dangerous  illness,  on  his  recovery  from  which 
he  left  England  to  spend  the  winter  at  Nice.  Before  leaving  home  he 
bad  become  acquainted  with  the  French  ssholars  Villoison  and  De 
Meosnier :  the  former  introduced  him  to  the  Baron  de  Sainte  Croix ; 
and  his  intercourae  with  these  young  and  ardent  atudenta  matured 
his  own  literary  ambition.  On  his  return  home  however,  he  allowed 
public  duties  to  claim  frequent  precedence.  He  acted  as  a  county 
magistrate,  and  in  1778  was  appointed  Verdurer  of  the  New  Forest 
He  retained  his  commission  in  the  militia,  succeeded  to  Gibbon's 
lieutenant-colonelcy  in  1779,  and  in  1805  was  appointed  to  the  colonelcy, 
which  he  resif^ed  in  the  course  of  the  next  year.  From  1785  till  1790 
he  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  member  for  Newport  in  Cornwall; 
from  1796  till  1806  he  represented  Beemlston,  a  nomination  borough 
of  his  maternal  kinsman  the  Duke  of  Northumberland ;  and  from  1812 
till  1818  he  was  member  for  New  Romney.  His  parliamentary  appear- 
ances were  chiefly  confined  to  two  or  three  speeches  on  the  militia 
laws.  In  1802  he  succeeded,  through  his  mother,  to  the  Revely  estates 
in  Yorkshire.  But  his  paternal  estate  on  the  borders  of  the  New 
Forest  continued  to  be  his  country  residence.  He  died  there  on  the 
8thofFebru«tfyl827. 

His  *  History  of  Greece'  was  written  and  published  in  successive 
portions,  the  dates  of  the  first  edition,  in  quarto,  being  the  following : 
vol.  i,  1784  (second  edition,  1789);  voL  ii,  1790;  voL  iii,  1797; 
▼oL  iv.,  1808 ;  and  vol.  v.,  1818.  It  doses  with  the  death  of  Alexander 
the  Great;  and  the  author,  enfeebled  by  age  and  partly  blind,  waa 
unable  to  execute  his  intention  of  continuing  it  to  the  subjugation  of 
Greece  by  the  Romans.  In  1815  appeared  an  octavo  edition  of  the 
Tolames  which  had  previously  been  published;  and  in  1829  there 
appeared  a  new  edition  of  the  whole  work,  in  eight  octavo  volumes 
(eince  reprinted),  with  an  introduction  by  his  brother.  Lord  Redesdale, 
famishing  some  particulars  of  the  author's  life,  but  chiefly  taken  up 
in  vindicating  the  political  opinions  expressed  in  the  work.  These 
opinions  have  exposed  Mr.  Mitford's  'History'  to  much  animadversion. 
He  is  determinedly  anti-democratic ;  and  this  turn  of  thinking  afiects 
seriously  the  fairness  of  the  estimate  which  he  forms  both  of  characters 
and  of  events.  His  partisanship  is  especially  palpable  in  his  account 
of  the  war  between  the  Greeks  snd  Philip  of  Macedon.  Philip  is  with 
him  a  perfect  king,  hero,  and  statesman.  Demosthenes  is  a  dithoneat 
and  malignant  demagogue,  and  the  Athenians  are  a  horde  of  treacherous 
miscreants.  Tet  the  author's  research  and  perspicacity  have  thrown 
light  upon  this  as  well  as  upon  other  parts  of  Grecian  history.  He 
has  elucidated  with  remarkable  success  the  state  of  political  parties  in 
some  of  the  severest  struggles  of  Greek  politics ;  ana  he  has  suggested 
new  and  more  accurate  views  of  many  particular  events.  He  has  been 
led  to  tibese  results  mainly  by  his  critical  way  of  estimating  the  ancient 
authorities,  and  by  his  systematic  endeavour  to  gain  his  knowledge 
from  contemporary  sources.  Accordingly  his  history  will  probably 
retain  a  certain  value  with  the  classical  student,  notwithstanding  the 
bias  above  noticed,  and  in  spite  also  of  its  deficiency  both  in  phSoso- 
phical  reflection  and  in  animation  of  narrative.  For  the  general 
reader  and  historic  atudent  it  has  been  superseded  by  the  very  superior 
works  of  Grote  and  Thirlwall.  In  style  Mitford's  work  is  exceedingly 
faulty ;  and  the  few  corrections  made  in  the  last  edition  have  removed 
only  the  least  of  the  technical  faults,  the  perverse  aSectation  of  the 
orthography.  A  treatise  on  the  religions  of  Ancient  Greece  and  Bomo^ 
which  he  published  late  in  Hfe,  in  a  small  octavo  volume,  was  regarded 
by  him  as  a  supplement  to  his  '  History,'  and  would  probably  have 
formed  a  part  of  it  had  he  been  able  to  complete  his  original  design. 

MITHRADA'TES^  or  MITHRIDATfiS,  a  common  name  among 
the  Medes  and  Persians,  which  appears  to  have  been  formed  from 
*  Mitra,'  or  '  Mithra,'  the  Persian  name  for  the  sun,  and  the  root  da, 
signifying  'to  give,'  which  occurs  in  most  of  the  Indo-Germanic 
languages.  The  name  however  was  written  in  several  ways.  In 
Herodotus  (L  110)  we  find  MtTpMr/if;  in  Xenophon  ('Anab.,'  viu  8, 
§  25),  Mt9pi8c(n)f ;  in  the  Septuagint  (Ezra  L  8,  iv.  7),  MtBpMnis ;  and 
in  Tacitus  ('  Ann.,'  xii,  o.  10),  *  Meherdates.'  On  the  Greek  coins  it  is 
written  Mithradates. 

Mitra,  or  Mithra,  is  said  by  some  writers  to  have  been  one  of  the 
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most  powerful  good  spirits  created  by  Ormus.  The  mysteries  of  Mithra 
were  celebrated  with  much  pomp  and  splendour  on  the  revival  of  the 
Persian  religiop  under  the  Sassanidas;  but  we  do  not  read  of  the 
worship  of  the  sun  under  this  name  in  the  earlier  Qreek  writers. 
(Hyde,  'Hist  reL  vet  Pers.,'  c  4,  p.  1 09.)  The  word  is  evidently  the 
same  as  '  mitra,'  one  of  the  namea  for  the  aun  in  Sanskrit ;  and  it  also 
appears  in  many  other  ancient  Persian  names.  (Pott's  <  Etymologische 
Forschungen,' I,  p.  xlvil,  &c. ;  Rosen,  in  'Journal  of  Education.' ix.. 
pp.  334,  835.) 

The  most  celebrated  race  of  princes  of  the  name  of  Mjthridateg 
were  the  kings  of  Pontus,  who  were  descended  from  Artabazes,  one  of 
the  seven  Persian  chiefs  who  overthrew  the  Magi,  B.a  521.  (Floras, 
iiu  5;  Died.,  xix.  40;  Polyb.,  y.  43.)  The  following  is  a  lut  of  these 
kings: — 

MITHRIDA'TES  L  was  the  son  of  Ariobaraanes,  but  little  is 
known  of  him.  He  was  dead  before  Ariobarzanea  II.  made  himself 
master  of  the  countries  over  which  he  had  held  rule,  slo.  863.  (Aristot. 
*DeRep.,'v.  10.)  ^  ' 

MXTHRIDATES  U.  succeeded  Ariobarzanes  IL,  &a  837.  He  took 
an  active  part  in  the  various  wars  which  were  carried  on  by  the  auc- 
ceesors  of  Alexander  the  Great;  and  being  an  active  and  enterprising 
prince,  he  greatly  extended  his  patenud  dominions,  whence  he  is 
frequently  surnamed  the  founder  (fCT^o-rqt)  of  the  kingdom  of  Pontus. 
He  also  ruled  over  Gappadocia  and  Phrygia.  He  was  put  to  death 
by  AntigonuB,  ao.  302,  at  Cius,  in  Mysia,  at  the  age  of  eighty^four, 
according  to  Lucian  ('Macrob.,'  c  13),  because  he  was  suspected  of 
favouring  the  interests  of  Cassander. 

MITHRIDA'TES  IIL,  son.of  the  preceding,  raledfrom  B.a  802  to 
B.C.  266,  and  considerably  Extended  the  possessions  he  had  inherited. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ariobarzanes  IIL 

MITHRLDATES  IV.,  the  son  and  successor  of  Ariobarzanes  IIL, 
was  left  a  niinor  by  his  father.  His  accession  to  tiie  throne  is  placed 
by  Clinton  in  B.a  240,  but  it  probably  took  place  several  years  earlier. 
He  attacked  Sinope,  which  was  taken  by  his  successor  Pharnaces,  and 
carried  on  war  against  Eumenes  II.  He  was  in  dose  alliance  vrith  the 
Rhodians,  and  joined  with  some  other  princes  of  Asia  Minor  in  making 
valuable  preaents  to  that  people,  to  repair  their  losses  after  an  earth- 
quake. (Polyb.,  V.  89,  90.)  He  married  the  sister  of  Seleucus 
Callinicus,  by  which  alliance  he  obtained  Phrygia.  His  own  daughter 
was  married  to  Antiochua  the  Great  His  death  is  placed  by  Clinton 
inB.c.  190. 

MXTHRIDATES  Y.,  surnamed  Evergetes,  was  the  son  of  Phar- 
naces L  and  grandson  of  Mithridates  IV.  He  reigned  from  about 
B.G.  156  to  120.  He  was  an  ally  of  the  Romans,  and  assisted  them  in 
the  third  Punic  war  with  a  considerable  fleet  He  was  assassinated  at 
Sinope  by  some  of  his  attendants  who  had  entered  into  a  oonspinu^ 
against  Mm. 

MITHRIDATES  VL,  B.a  120,  surnamed  Eupator,  and  called  the 
Great,  was  one  of  the  most  formidable  enemies  that  the  Romana  ever 
encountered.  He  waa  oaly  eleven  years  old  at  the  death  of  his  father 
Mithridates  V.  whom  he  iucoeeded ;  and  during  his  minority  his  life 
was  frequently  in  danger  from  the  numerous  conspiracies  agaioat  him. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  an  antidote  discovered 
by  himself,  which  was  sufficient  to  counteract  the  effect  of  the 
most  violent  poisons.  (Plin. '  Hist  Nat'  xxiiL  77 ;  xxv.  8. ;  xxix.  8.) 
Mithridates  possessed  a  strong  mind  and  a  vigorous  body;  he  excelled 
in  all  athletic  sports,  and  was  distinguished  in  his  early  years  by  hii 
bodily  strength  and  his  daring  spirit  He  had  also  paid  great  atten- 
tion to  the  study  of  philosophy  and  polite  literature;  and,  according 
to  Pliny,  was  able  to  converse  in  twenty-two  different  languages 
('  Hist  Nat'  XX.  8). 

As  soon  as  Mithridates  was  old  enough  to  take  the  government  into 
his  own  hands,  he  attacked  the  Cdchi  and  the  other  barbarous  nations 
who  dwelt  on  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  whom  he  reduced 
to  subjection.  The  next  acquisition  which  he  made  was  Paphlagonia, 
which  waa  aaid  to  have  been  left  to  tha  kings  of  Pontus  by  Pylsemenes 
IL,  king  of  Paphlagonia,  who  died  about  B.C.  121.  Part  of  Paphlagonia 
he  gave  to  Nicomedes  IL,  king  of  Bithynia,  who  was,  next  to  Mithri- 
dates, the  most  powerful  monarch  in  Asia  Minor.  Nicomedes  however 
was  jealous  of  the  incresfling  power  of  Mithridates ;  and  on  the  death 
of  io-iarathes  YIL,  king  of  Paphlsgonia,  who  had  married  a  sister  of 
Mithridates,  Nicomedes  married  his  widow,  and  seized  the  kingdom  of 
Gappadocia,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  son  of  Ariarathes.  Mithridates  im- 
mediately took  up  arms  in  favour  of  his  nephew,  defeated  Mcomedes, 
and  placed  his  nephew  on  the  thrpne  under  the  title  of  Ariarathes  VIIL 
In  a  few  months  afterwards  he  waa  murdered,  at  a  private  conference, 
by  his  uncle,  who  placed  a  son  of  his  own  on  the  vacant  throne,  and 
defeated  aucoessively  the  brother  of  the  late  king,  and  a  pretender  to 
the  throne,  whom  Nicomedes  represented  as  a  son  of  Ariarathes. 

Unable  to  cope  with  his  formidable  enemy,  Nicomedes  applied  to 
Rome;  and  the  Romans,  who  had  long  been  anxious  to  weaken  the 
power  of  Mithridates,  declared  both  Cappadocia  and  Paphlagonia  to 
be  free  states,  but  allowed  the  Cappadocians,  at  their  own  request  to 
elect  Ariobarzanes  as  their  king.  Mithridates  however  did  not  tamely 
submit  to  the  loss  of  his  dominions.  He  entered  into  alliance  with 
Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  to  whom  he  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  ; 
and  with  his  aaaistance  he  expelled  Ariobarzanes  from  his  kingdom 
and  also  deprived  Nicomedes  IIL,  who  had  lately  succeeded  hia  father 
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of  BithfDia.  The  tvo  expelled  kiogt  spplied  to  the  Rom*us  for 
uaUtuice,  who  niDetatcd  them  in  their  kiDgdama,  and  not  an  arm;, 
adder  the  commind  of  AquiliuB,  to  support  them.  A  uti  with  the 
BomanB  wu  now  ioevitable,  aod  Mithriditei  conducted  it  vith  the 
grotect  vigour.  The  Romaa  armiei  were  defeated  one  aftei  naotber ; 
AquUiai  was  takeo  prisoner,  and  put  to  death  bj  barbg  melted  gold 
pourrd  down  hia  throat ;  and  in  3.1.  88  the  whole  of  Aaia  Jlinor  was 
in  the  haodi  of  Uithridatd,  In  tha  same  year  he  commanded  all 
Bomans  to  leave  the  country ;  but  before  the;  could  do  so,  the; 
were  mauacred  bj  the  inhabilanta  of  the  diflerent  protioces  of  Asii 
Uiuor,  to  the  number,  it  ia  said,  of  80,000.  Whether  this  maisacr' 
took  place  b;  the  cammand  of  Mithridates,  or  waa  occaaioned  b;  thi 
hatred  which  the  AiiaUca  bore  tonardi  the  Romaiu,  is  doubtful  Thi 
ialBDdg  in  the  Oreciaa  Archipelago  followed  the  eumple  of  the  coun 
triea  on  the  maiDland.  Athena  aUo  aubmitted  to  his  power,  together 
with  several  other  places  in  Qreeoe.  The  Rhoditns,  the  onl;  people  who 
offered  him  bd;  vigorous  resiataDce,  were  attacked,  but  without  luccen. 

In  BO.  ST,  Sullk  arrived  in  Greece,  and  immediately  commenced  the 
•lege  of  Athena,  which  waa  taken  on  the  1st  of  March  in  the  followiojc 
jear.  Sulla  followed  up  thia  aucceaa  by  the  defeat  of  Archelaus,  the 
general  of  MitbridatCH,  near  CiiBronea,  and  shortly  afterwards  by 
another  victory  near  Orchomenoe.  During  tha  anccesaea  of  Sulla  ' 
Onecp,  the  patty  of  Marius  bad  obtained  the  aacecdancy  in  Rom 
and  Flaccug,  who  had  been  consul  wiih  Cinna,  waa  seat  to  succeed 
Sulla  in  the  command.  Flaccus  honevr  waa  put  to  death  b;  Fi 
bria,  hit  lieuttn ant  general,  an  unprincipled  man,  but  who  pomi-ied 
CoBsiderubla  military  tatrctt,  and  prosrcu'cd  the  war  against  Mithri- 
dates in  Asia  nith  iireat  lucceag.  The  victories  of  Fimbria,  and  the 
state  of  paitiea  at  Rome,  made  Sulla  anxious  for  peace,  which  was  at 
ItDtith  agreed  upon  (ac.  80  on  condition  that  Mithridates  should 
abandon  all  hia  conqutata  in  Asia,  and  restore  Bitbynia  to  Nioomedea, 
and  Capjiadocia  to  Ariobarzanea. 

But  thii  war  waa  scarcely  finitbed  before  Mithridatea  waa  azain 
Involved  in  bostilitiea  with  the  Romans.  Mithridatea  had  collected  a 
Urge  army  to  carry  on  war  against  the  Colchi.  Munenn,  who  com- 
tDBcded  in  Asia,  perceiving  or  pretending  to  perceive  a  dispoeition  in 
Mithridatea  to  renew  the  war,  seiied  the  opportunity  of  enriching 
himself,  and,  without  any  authority  from  the  senate  nr  Sulla,  invaded 
.the  dominions  of  Mithridates,  and  collected  much  plunder.  Uitbri- 
dates,  having  in  vain  complained  to  the  senate.  eoEectod  an  arm;  to 
defeid  bia  dominions,  and  completely  defeated  Munena  on  the  banks  of 
the  Halya.  But  as  Sulla  was  displeaaed  with  Manena  for  having 
attacked  Mithridates,  tha  peacs  waa  renewed,  and  thua  an  open 
mpture  waa  avoided  for  the  preieiit. 

I  During  the  neM  eight  yean  MiOiridates  employed  himself  In 
making  preparations  for  a  renewal  of  the  war;  and  in  RC.  75  he  broke 
the  treaty  which  eiiited  between  him  and  the  Romans  by  the  invasion 
of  Bithjnia.  Lucullua  waa  appointed  to  the  command,  B.a  74,  and 
commeneed  the  campaign  by  beaieRing  C^iicue,  a  city  on  the  Pro- 
pontif,  which  had  been  supplied  b;  Mithridatas  with  every  description 
of  military  stores.  In  the  following  year  Mithridatea  made  an  effort 
to  relieve  tha  town,  but  was  defeated  by  Lncullua,  and  obliged  to 
retire  to  Pontna.  Ho  waa  soon  after  followed  by  LucuUua,  and 
having  lost  another  battle  at  Cabiri,  on  the  borders  of  Pontua  and 
Bithjnia,  he  fled  into  Armenia  to  hia  son-in-law  Tigranea.  Hia  own 
son  Uaihares,  who  had  bren  appointed  king  of  the  wild  tribes  on  the 
eastern  shores  of  the  Eniine,  refuaed  to  asai>t  hia  fatJuKsind  provided 
for  hia  own  safety  by  making  peww  with  LucuHih, 
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In  B.O.  as,  TigtBnea  was  completely  defeated  by  Lncullua,  during 
the  absence  of  Mithridates,  near  hU  capital  Tignnocerta,  which  wsa 
soon  afttr  taken  by  the  conqueror.  In  the  following  year  Tigranea 
was  agoiu  defeated,  together  with  Hithridatai,  near  Artaiat.;  but 
Lucullus  was  not  able  to  derive  aU  the  advantages  he  might  have  dona 
from  his  viclones,  in  consequence  of  the  mutinous  dUpoaition  of  hia 
troops.  [LncoLLCH.]  Mithridates  waa  thna  enabled  to  collect  another 
army  without  opposition ;  and  having  returned  to  Pontus,  be  defeated 
the  Roman  gener»l  Triariua,  with  the  lose  of  7000  men,  before 
LucuUua  could  march  to  hia  aaaiatanoe.  Thi.  victory  waa  followed 
Dy  otnera;  vanous  parts  of  Aaia  Minor  again  submitted  to  hia  aulbo- 
d  the  Romans  appeared  to  be  on  the,  point  of  losing  nil  tbe 
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Pompey  to  the  eommaod,  n.a  6S,  tbe  war  waa  soon  brought  to  an  end. 
Mithridatea  waa  defeatad  on  the  fcanka  of  the  Euphrates ;  and  in  con- 
sequence of  Tigranas  having  submitted  to  Pompey,  he  fled  to  the  bar- 
barous tribes  dwelling  to  the  north  of  Caucaaus,  who  reoeived  him 
with  hoBpitalit;  and  promised  him  support.  The  spirit  of  Mitbri- 
datsa  had  not  yet  been  broken  by  adversity  ;  and  he  purposed,  with 
tha  aasistancA  of  the  Colchi  and  Scythians,  to  carr;  into  execution  a 
plan  which  ha  ia  said  to  have  formed  in  his  earlier  years,  namely,  of 
marching  through  Thrada  and  Macedonia,  and  inrading  Italy  from 
the  nort£.  But  these  plans  were  frustrated  b;  the  plots  of  bit  eldest 
ton  Pbarnaces,  who  gained  over  the  arm;  to  bis  side,  aud  deprived 
his  father  of  the  throne.  Unwilling  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
Itomans,  Mithridates  put  an  end  to  hia  own  lifs,  B.C.  63,  at  the  age  of 
S8  or  69,  after  a  reign  of  fifty-aeven  jeaia, 

(Appian,  Milhridatie  War;  Btrabo  j  Livy,  EpUoma,-  Plularcb, 
Liva  of  SuUa  and  LtKidhu  ;  Justin  ;  Vellsius)  I^terculus ;  Clinton, 
Fatti  HtUtaici;  vol.  iii,  Appendix  8, 'Kings  of  Pontus.*) 

MITSCHEHLICH,  EILAltD,  prafeaaor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Berlin.  He  was  bom  an  tbe  7th  of  January  1791,  at 
NeurMo,nearJever,  where  bis  father  was  a  clergyman.  He  received  his 
early  education  at  the  Gymnasium  at  Jsver.  In  1811  he  commenced 
his  studies  at  tba  Univetait;  of  Heidelberg,  where  hs  devoted  himself 
to  htttory,  philology,  and  the  Oriental  languages.  In  1813  be  studied 
in  Paria,  and  in  1811  went  to  QiittiDgen.  He  now  turned  hia  attention 
to  geology  and  chemistry.  He  was  the  first  to  draw  attention  to  the 
fact  that  two  bodies  having  the  same  compoaition  could  aaaume 
different  forma  This  attraoted  the  notice  of  Berwtiua,  who  gave 
tha  name  of  '  Isomerism '  to  the  new  law  discovered  b;  Miteoherlich. 
After  this  Uitscbi-rlioh  proceeded  to  Stockholm,  where  be  atudied 
with  Derzeliua  till  1821,  when  he  naa  appointed  Prufetaar  of  Chemistry 
in  tha  Uniferaity  of  Berlin.  Hts  great  work  is  his  >  Manual  of 
Chemistry,'  in  4  vols.  Thia  work  waa  commeneed  in  1829  and 
finished  in  1833,  It  hsa  gone  through  man;  editions,  and  is  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  tha  numerous  lecently-prodaoed  intro- 
ductions to  the  science  of  obemistry.  The  especial  character  of  this 
work  is  the  way  in  which  it  treats  of  the  prinniplea  of  chemical  aciencs 
from  a  physical  and  mathematical  point  of  view.  Tha  highest  prsiie 
that  perhaps  can  be  giieo  to  Profeaaor  Mitacherlich  is  that  ha  ia  the 
most  distinguiahed  of  <iie  disciples  of  the  great  Benelius.     [Set  Sdf-] 

MOAB,  the  son  of  Lot  by  hia  elder  daughter  (QeneaiB  lii.  371, 
and  founder  of  the  Moamria.  Tha  Uoabites  were  ooneequentty 
related  to  tbe  Ammonitaa,  with  whom  we  find  them  closely  eoonected 
in  their  subsequent  hlitoly.  The  earliest  accounts  rspreient  them  as 
dwelling  in  the  country  on  the  east  of  tba  Dead  Sea  and  the  river 
Jordan,  on  both  hanks  of  the  rivei  Amon  (Wad;  Modjeb),  from 
which  they  had  driven  out  the  Emim,  who  were  aaid  to  be  a  tribe  of 
ginnta.  (Lieut,  a  llj  Oen.  xiv.  E.)  The  plains  on  the  eaat  of  the 
Jordan  near  ita  moutb  were  called  from  them  the  Piaina  of  Moah. 
(Kumb.  iiiL  1  ;  Joab.  liil  32  ;  Deut.  zuiv.  1,  8.)  Befora  the 
invasion  of  Canaan  by  tha  Israelitea  they  had  been  dbpoaaeased  by 
tbe  Amorites  of  the  country  north  of  the  Axnon,  which  waa  thence- 
forth their  northern  boundary.  (Numb.  xxi.  13,  20;  ixiL  86;  Judges 
iL  18.)  At  the  division  of  Canaan  among  the  tribea  of  Isiaal  this 
tract  of  country  was  given  la  Reuben  and  (lad. 

By  tbe  command  of  Qod,  the  laraehtea  left  Moab  in  undisturbed 
poseession  of  their  country.  (Deut.il9;  Judges  li.  15,  18;  2  Chron. 
XX.  10.)  But  while  the  Israelites,  after  couquenng  the  Amorites,  were 
encamped  in  the  Plains  of  Moah,  Balak.  tbe  king  of  Moab,  sent  for 
the  prophet  Balaam  to  curse  tbem.  (Numb.  xxtL-xii*.|  Balaam 
tuDOd  himself  compelled  by  a  divine  impulse  to  bleaa  tbe  people 
whom  be  meant  to  curse,  but  waa  more  successful  in  seducing  thim 
to  the  licentious  worship  of  Baal-peor  b;  means  of  the  daugbteia  of 
Uoab.  (Numb.  xxv.  1 ;  xxiL  16 ;  Rev.  iL  11.)  Pot  this  offence,  and 
for  neglscting  to  asiist  the  Israelitea  on  their  marcb,  the  Moabitea 
were  excluded  from  the  oongiegation  of  Qod  to  the  tenth  geaeratioo. 
(Dent.  uiiL  3,  i  ;  Nehem.  xiii.  1,  2.) 

In  the  time  of  the  Judges,  MoBb,  in  league  with  the  children  of 
Ammon  and  Amalek,  invaded  the  land  of  the  Israelites,  and  ruled 
over  them  for  eighteen  years.  They  were  at  last  delivered  by  Ehud, 
who  assosainated  Eglon,  the  king  of  Moab.  (Judgea  iii,  13-30.)  After 
this  time  it  appears  from  the  book  of  Ruth  IJiat  there  waa  a  period  of 
friendly  intercourse  between  the  two  natjona.  Saul  warred  against 
Moab  (1  Sam.  xiv.  47),  and  David  made  them  tnbutaiy  to  Jarael. 
(2  Sam.  iL  3.)  The  tribute  which  they  pud  consisted  of  sheep  and 
lamba.  (2  Kings  iii.  1.)  After  the  partitiou  of  the  kingdom  ws  find 
Moab  subject  to  the  king  of  Israel,  against  whom  they  rebelled  after 
tho  death  of  Ahab,  in  &a.  897.  (2  Kings  i.  1 ;  iii.  E;  and  It.  xn.  1.) 
Jehorom,  the  aon  of  Ahab,  aaaiited  by  Jehcabaphat,  king  of  Judah, 
defeated  them  in  a  great  battle,  but  failed  to  subdue  them.  (2  Kings 
iii.  6-27.)  Soon  after  this  Uoab,  with  tho  Ammonitea  and  other 
nations,  invaded  Judah,  but  the  invaders  quarrelled  among  themielves 
and  destroyed  each  other.  (2  Chron.  xx.)  In  the  reign  of  Joasb, 
about  B-a  838,  tbe  Moabitea  again  made  incursiona  upon  IsraeL 
(!  Kings  liiL  20.)  It  is  probable  that  after  the  tribes  of  Reuben  and 
Qad  had  been  carried  captive  by  Tiglathpileeer  (about  B,a.  710),  the 
Moahites  recovered  the  country  they  had  formerly  posaeaaed  north  of 
the  Amon,  for  Isaiah  (xv,,  xvL}  apeaka  cf  towna  uf  the  Moabitos  in 
.  L_i.  r .: prophecy  it  would  appear  that  they 
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were  agaiu  driveu  back  over  the  Anion  by  the  AsByriaos.  Id  common 
with  the  other  nationa  on  the  bordera  of  Palestine,  the  Moabitea  were 
subdued  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  under  whom  they  made  war  upon 
Judah.  (2  Kinga  xziv.  2.)  From  Jeremiah  xzvii.  it  would  appear 
that  near  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Zedekiah,  the  Moabitee  and 
other  neighbouring  nationa  endeavoured  to  persuade  him  to  revolt 
from  Nebuchadnezzar,  but  without  immediate  succesa,  as  the  rebellion 
of  Z«dekiah  did  not  take  plaee  till  about  the  ninth  year  of  his  reign. 
(2  Kings  zxiv.  20 ;  zxv.  1.)  According  to  Josephus,  the  Moabitea  and 
Ammonitea  were  reduced  to  subjection  by  Nebuchadnezzar  in  the 
fifth  year  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  ('  Antiq./  x.  9. 7.)  This 
may  have  been  the  event  referred  to  in  the  prophecies  of  Ezekiel 
(xxv.  8-11)  and  Zephaniah  (iL  8-11).  The  Moabitea  are  incidentally 
mentioned  in  sevend  other  passages  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  by 
Josephufl.  The  prophecies  contain  many  threatenings  against  them. 
Their  name  ultimately  disappeared  in  that  of  the  Arabians. 

The  Moabites  were  a  pastural  people.  (2  Kings  iii.  4.)  Their  country 
waa  well  adapted  for  roaring  cattle,  and  idso  produced  corn  and 
wine.  (Ruth  L  1 ;  Is.  xvi.  8-10.)  It  contained  many  mountaios  and 
fertile  valleys,  and  waa  well  watered  by  the  Amon,  the  Zered,  and 
other  riTers  which  fall  into  the  Dead  Sea.  It  is  called  by  Josephua 
MetafiWis  ('BelL  Jud.,'  iii.  8.  3;  iv.  8.  2),  and  corresponds  to  part  of 
the  preaent  district  of  Kerek.  Several  cities  of  Moab  are  mentioned 
in  the  Old  Testament.  (Is.  zv.,  xvi,  &a)  The  capital  was  Ar,  or 
Babbath-Moab  (Deut.  ii.  9),  afterwards  called  Areopolis.  Its  ruins, 
which  still  retain  the  name  of  Rabba,  lie  about  25  miles  south  of  the 
Amon,  near  a  stream  which  is  now  called  Beni- Homed.  Jerome 
states  that  the  city  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  his  youth.  The 
country  of  Moab  was  well  peopled,  as  i^  proved  by  the  numerous  ruins 
found  there.  The  Moabites  were  fsoverued  by  kings,  (Numb,  zzil  4; 
Judges  iii  12 ;  1  Sam.  zxii  3 ;  Jer.  xxvii.  8)  and  inferior  princes 
(Numb.  zxii.  8,  14;  xxiii.  6).  Their  religion  was  the  licentious 
idolatry  of  Baal-peor  and  Chemosh  (Numb.  xxv.  1-4  ;  2  Kings  xxiiL 
13).  In  eaaea  of  extreme  danger  they  offered  human  sacrifices. 
(2  Kings  ui.  27.) 

(Uelandi,  Palutina;  Calmet^  Dictionary;  Winer,  Bibliachea  Reed^ 
wSrterbuch  ;  Burckhardt,  Travels  in  Syria.) 

MOCHNACKI,  MAURYCY,  an  eminent  Polish  critic  and  hUtorian, 
and  also  remarkable  for  the  part  he  took  in  the  insurrection  of  1830, 
was  bom  on  the  estate  of  Bojaniec  in  Galicia,  in  1804.  In  1823  he 
commenced  the  study  of  the  law  at  the  university  of  Warsaw,  and  in 
1825  commenced  with  Podczaszynski  the  publication  of  the'Dziennik 
Warszawski,'  or  'Warsaw  Joumal,'  a  literary  periodical  to  which 
Brodzinaki,  Lelewe),  Mickiewicz,  and  other  writers  of  the  first  reputa- 
tion in  Poland,  were  contributors.  As  he  was  on  the  point  of  passing 
his  examination  to  practise  as  an  advocate,  he  was  arrested  on  a 
charge  of  belonging  to  secret  societies,  and  afterwards  struck  off  the 
list  of  students,  declared  incapable  of  holding  any  office  under  the 
government^  and  not  only  imprisoned  in  the  Carmelite  convent  at 
Warsaw,  but  it  is  said  condemned  to  labour  in  chains  as  a  criminal  in 
the  gardens  of  the  Belvedere,  the  palace  of  the  Grand-duke  Conatan- 
tine.  He  waa  released  before  1830,  and  in  that  year  his  reputation 
was  suddenly  raised  by  the  appearance  of  a  volume  '  0  Literaturze 
PoUkiej  w  wieku  dziwietnastym '  {'  On  Polish  Literature  in  the  19th 
century '),  in  which  he  advocated  the  principles  of  what  is  called  '*  the 
romantic  school "  in  poetry,  with  a  spirit  of  which  no  other  Polish 
critic  had  shown  an  example.  The  public  waa  at  once  gained  over 
to  his  views,  and  the  author  of  a  history  of  Polish  literature  pub- 
lished at  Posen  in  1845,  speaks  of  Mochuacki  as  taking  decidedly  the 
first  place  as  a  writer  in  prose  aa  Mickiewicz  in  poetry. 

Of  the  insurrection  against  the  Russians  which  broke  out  on  the 
29th  of  November  1830,  Mochnacki  was  one  of  the  leading  promoters 
The  meaaurea  of  the  provisional  government  which  waa  at  first 
established,  and  which  entered-  into  negociationa  with  the  Archduke 
CoDstantine,  excited  his  strong  disapprobation,  and  it  has  been  since 
generally  acknowledged  that  they  were  founded  on  a  mistaken  policy  ; 
but  the  measures  he  adopted  against  them  turned  out  even  more 
disastrous  to  the  cause  of  Poland.  Already,  on  the  night  of  the  2nd 
of  December,  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  "Patriotic  Club,"  with  his 
friend  and  former  fellow-prisoner  Xawezy  Bronikowaki  in  the  chair, 
he  proposed  that  the  provisional  government  should  be  called  upon 
to  retain  the  Archduke  Constantine  aa  a  prisoner  and  hostage,  and 
that  in  caae  of  their  refusal  they  should  be  compelled  to  admit  into 
their  body  additional  members  nominated  by  the  Club.  A  deputation 
of  the  club  proceeded,  escorted  by  a  mob,  to  the  Bank,  in  which  the 
government  was  assembled,  and  entered  the  room  of  council  with 
arms  in  band.  The  result  of  a  strong  diicuision,  in  which  Mochnacki 
made  his  demanda,  and  Niemcewicz,  the  poet^  an  aged  member  of  the 
provisional  government^  bared  his  breast  to  endure  death  rather  than 
yield  to  the  demands  of  a  mob^  was  that  the  government  gave  way, 
and  the  two  delegates  Bronikowski  and  Mochnacki  were  admitted 
members.  Chlopicki,  who  was  soon  afterwards  named  dictator,  was 
an  object  of  suspicion  to  Mochnacki,  who,  in  a  meeting  of  the  dub 
a  few  days  after,  declared  that  the  dictator  was  betraying  the  revolu* 
tion.  Amid  a  tremendous  uproar,  Bronikowski  waa  required  to  say  on 
his  word  of  honour  if  he  shared  the  suspicions  of  his  ooUesgue^  and  he 
replied  in  the  negative.  Mochnacki,  assailed  with  cries  of  **Down 
with  the  slanderer,  down  with  tho  Polilh  Bobsspierre^"  owed  it  to 


good  fortune  that  he  escaped  from  the  hall  alire.  He  attributed  the 
defeat  of  his  proposal  to  the  machinationa  of  the  Prince  Lubiecki, 
one  of  the  principal  members  of  the  provisional  government,  and  on 
the  next  day  by  a  fiery  speech  on  horsebadc  to  the  school  of  ensigos, 
a  body  of  young  officers  who  had  commenced  the  xnaurrection,  he 
induced  them  to  follow  him  to  an  attack  on  the  Bank,  with  the 
intention  of  destroying  the  prince.  On  their  way  they  wero  met  by 
one  of  theur  officers,  Wysocki,  an  intimate  friend  of  Mochnacki,  to 
whom  he  whispered  his  purpose ;  on  which  Wysocki,  planting  him- 
self in  their  way,  declared  that  they  should  only  pass  over  his  body. 
The  ensigns  wavered  and  dispersed.  Mochnacki,  detested  aa  an 
incendiary,  waa  sought  in  the  course  of  the  day  by  an  infuriated  mob, 
eager  to  conrign  him  to  the  gibbet,  and  to  save  his  life  was  allowed 
to  conceal  himself  in  the  house  of  Prince  Lubecki,  who  reasoned 
calmly  with  him  on  the  injury  his  rashness  was  doing  to  the  cause. 
All  this  is  related  by  Mochnacki  himselfl 

The  growing  unpopularity  of  the  dictator  soon  permitted  Mochnacki 
to  make  his  reappearance  in  public  and  to  receive  congratulations  on 
the  sagacity  which  had  enabled  him  to  descry  the  danger  of  relying  on 
ClUopicki's  fidelity  to  the  cause.  He  joined  the  army,  &vt  aa  a  common 
soldier,  then  as  an  officer,  and  gained  so  remarkable  an  influence,  that, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  Mieroslawdti,  though  nominally  a  lieu- 
tenant, he  in  reality  directed  the  sentiments  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
soldiery..  He  fought  with  distinction  at  Qrochow  and  Ostrolenka, 
receiving  at  the  latter  battle  a  wound,  to  recover  from  which  he  was 
removed  to  Warsaw,  where  he  wrote  articles  in  the  newapapers,  which 
produced  a  strong  sensation.  The  influence  he  exerted  towards  the 
conclusion  of  the  war  appears  to  have  been  in  favour  of  that  aanguinary 
violence  which  alienated  from  the  cause  of  the  revolution  many,  in 
England  and  elsewhere,  whose  wishes  had  been  at  first  the  most  ardent 
for  its  success.  Mochnacki,  after  the  capture  of  Warsaw  by  the 
Bussians,  found  his  way  to  France,  where  he  occupied  himself  with 
writiug  the  history  of  the  insurrection;  the  first  two  volumes  of 
which,  from  his  pen,  are  accompanied  by  a  preface,  bearing  date 
'*  Marlyle-Boy,  2l8t  November  1833."  They  appeared  in  1834 ;  and 
on  the  20th  of  December  1834  the  author  died  at  Auxerre,  where  his 
remaios  are  honoured  with  a  fine  monument. 

The  moat  important  work  of  Mochnacki  is  the  *  Powstanie  Narodu 
PoUkiego'  (*  Insurrection  of  the  Polish  Nation'),  which  it  is  aloas 
to  the  Mstory  of  the  19th  century  that  he  did  not  live  to  complete. 
It  is  a  vivid,  lucid,  and  apparently  candid  narrative,  in  which  the 
writer  certainly  rtrktes  things  of  himself  which  he  could  hardly  expect 
to  gain  for  him  the  sympatbies  of  the  reader.  The  account  we  have 
given  of  his  violent  course  of  conduct  at  the  outset  of  the  revolution 
is  taken  from  this  book.  The  book  does  not  appear  to  have  ever  been 
translated  throughout  in  any  language,  but  in  a  volume  on  the 
'  Insurrection  in  PoUnd,'  by  S.  B.  Qnorowski,  published  at  London  in 
1839,  and  dedicated  to  Campbell,  some  of  the  most  spirited  passages 
are  appropriated  from  Mochnacki  without  acknowledgment.  In  1854 
a  pamphlet,  on  the  designs  of  Russia,  entitled  '  Faut-il  une  Pologno/ 
waa  issued  at  Paris,  consisting  of  several  chapters,  avowedly  taken 
from  the  introduction  to  this  history.  A  new  edition  of  it  in  five 
volumes  was  published  at  Breslau  in  1850.  A  volume  of  Mochnacki's 
shorter  pieces  and  contributions  to  periodieala  appeared  at  Paris 
in  1886,  under  the  title  of  '  Pisma  Roamaite '  ('  Miscellaneous 
Writings '). 

MO'DENA  or  MUTINA,  TOMMA'SO  DA,  a  painter  of  Modena, 
of  the  14th  century,  who  has  been  claimed  by  some  Qerman  writera, 
without  any  better  foundation  than  the  possession  of  some  of  his 
works,  for  Bohemia.  -  He  appears  to  have  been  at  Prague  in  the  time 
of  the  Emperor  Charles  IV.,  who  was  a  patron  of  the  arts ;  but  it  is 
also  quite  possible  that  the  emperor  bespoke  the  works  in  his  posses- 
sion of  the  painter  at  Modena.  The  name  of  Tommaso  da  Modena 
is  of  more  importance  than  it  otherwise  would  have  been  on  account 
of  various  pretensions  which  his  works  have  g(iven  rise  to.  The  altar- 
piece,  in  three  compartments,  of  the  '  Virgin  and  Child,*  with  Saints 
Wenceslas  and  Palmatius,  patrons  of  Bohemia,  formerly  at  CarUtein, 
but  now  in  the  gallery  of  the  Belvedere  at  Vienna,  waa  said  to  be 
an  oil-painting,  and,  in  Von  Mechel's  catalogue,  to  have  been  painted 
in  1297;  it  was  therefore  eagerly  caught  at  by  writers  of  Germany 
and  Italy,  to  confute  Vasari,  to  vindicate  the  title  of  their  respective 
countries  in  opposition  to  the  Flemish  claim.  Thia  picture  however 
bean  no  date,  and  more  recent  chemical  analysis  has  shown  that  it  is 
a  'tempera,'  and  not  an  oil-painting.  The  figures  are  half-length, 
al)out  half  the  sise  of  life,  and  are  painted  upon  a  gold  ground ;  and 
the  picture  bears  the  following  inscription  :— 

Qui!  opus  hoc  flnxit  t    Tbomai  de  Matins  plnzit. 
Quale  vides  lector  Bariainl  Alius  auctor. 

Von  Mechel  read  Rarisini,  but  some  documents  mentioned  by  Fedo- 
rid,  Tiraboschi,  and  Lansi  show  that  Barisini  should  be  the  reading ; 
Baiisino  being  the  name  of  Tommaso's  father,  and  his  own  full  name 
accordingly  Tommaso  di  Barisino  da  Modena. 

There  is  an  extensive  work,  a  series  of  many  portraits,  in  the 
chapter-house  of  the  Dominicans  at  Trevigi,  which  Fra  Federtci,  a 
Dominican,  has  had  engraved  for  his  account  of  the  antiquities  of 
Trevigi — '  Memorie  Trevigiane  su  le  Opere  di  Disegno.'  I'hey  were 
painted  in  1352,  and  are  aooompanied  by  the  following  inscription  :^* 
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Anno  Domini  MCCGLII.  Prior  Travisintti  ordinis  pnedieatorum 
depiogi  fecit  istud  Capitulum,  et  ThQmas  Pictor  de  Maiina  piozit 
istud.  These  works  are  completely  in  the  style  of  their  time,  but 
rather  above  the  standard  than  otherwise. 

MOBESTI'NUS,  HERENNIUS,  a  Roman  clsBUcal  jurist,  was 
apparently  a  pupil  of  Uipiauns.  He  lived  under  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander Severus,  and  was  one  of  his  legal  advisers  (consiliarii) ;  he  also 
taught  law  to  the  younger  Maximinus  (Jul.  Capitol,  *  Haximin.  Jud.'  1). 
Modestinufl  often  cites  Ulpianus  and  Paulus.  The  Florentine  Index 
enumerates  the  followiog  works  of  Modestinus :— Nineteen  books  of 
Responsa,  twelve  books  of  Pandects,  ten  books  of  Reguln,  nine  books 
of  Differentice,  six  books  of  Excusationes,  four  books  on  Poenso. 
The  work  on  Excusationes  was  written  in  Greek  ('Dig.'  27,  tit.  1, 
'  De  Excusationibus ').  Nine  other  works  by  Modestinus,  in  single 
books,  are  enumerated  in  the  Florentine  Index. 

The  period  of  Modestinus  is  also  determioed  by  an  inscription, 
which  contains  tho  judgment  in  a  suit  which  was  prosecuted  some 
time  between  a.d.  227  and  245.  The  inscription  was  first  printed  by 
Fabretti,  in  his  work  on  Inscriptions  (p.  278).  Modestinus  is  men- 
tioned in  a  rescript,  of  the  year  239,  of  the  Emperor  Ck>rdianu& 
There  are  845  excerpts  from  Modestinus  in  the  Digest 

The  compilers  of  the  Digest  have  made  a  few  excerpts  from  two 
writers  posterior  to  Modestinua  These  writers  are  Hermogeiilanus 
and  Aurelius  Arcadius  Charisiua.  Modestinus  is  cited  by  Charisius 
('Dige8t/50,  tit  4,s.  18). 

•MOFFAT,  ROBERT,  an  enterprising  agent  of  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society  in  South  Africa,  is  a  native  of  Inverkeithing,  Scotiand, 
where  he  waa  brought  up  in  conneotion  with  the  SecMsion  Church,  to 
which  his  parents  brlouged.  In  the  year  1816  he  was  designated  fur 
missionary  work  at  a  service  held  in  Surrey  Chapel,  London.  One  of 
those  who  were  set  apart  at  the  same  time  for  service  in  the  mission- 
field  was  John  Williams,  whose  labours  in  tho  South  Sea  Islands  have 
since  become  so  famous,  and  whose  violent  death  at  the  hands  of  the 
natives  of  a  barboroua  island  has  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  the 
*  Martyr  of  Erromanga.'  L^Villiams,  John.]  The  scene  of  Mr.  Moffat's 
labours  was  first  in  Namaqua-land,  on  the  Qariep  or  Orange  river, 
where  the  celebrated  Africaner  exercised  his  chieftainship,  and  after^ 
wards  in  the  Bechuana  country.  Mr.  Moffat  visited  his  native  country 
in  1840,  and  addressed  numerous  public  meetings  in  England  and 
ScoUand,  giving  details  of  his  missionary  labours,  as  well  as  of  his 
remarkable  personal  adventures  and  hair- breadth  escapes  in  his 
exploratory  joumoys  through  the  African  wilds  and  deserts,  and 
among  barbarous  and  often  warlike  tribes.  The  work  of  instruc- 
tion, flJthough  to  a  great  extent  successful  among  various  tribes,  had 
been  much  interfered  with,  and  the  mission-settlements  were  frequently 
broken  up  by  the  wars  of  the  natives  with  each  other,  or  with  their 
Dutch  neighbours  on  the  frontier,  the  pionecia  of  a  not  over-refined 
dyilisation.  While  in  England  Mr.  Moffat  published  a  volume  con- 
taining an  account  of  the  scenes  through  which  he  had  passed,  under 
the  title  of  *  Missionaxy  Labours  and  Scenes  in  Southern  Africa;'  and 
also  carried  through  the  press,  at  the  expense  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society,  a  translation  of  the  New  Testament  and  the 
Psalms  in  the  Bechuana  language.  Mr.  Moffut  then  retomtd  to  South 
Africa,  where  he  is  still  engaged. 

^DaviD  LiviNQSTOK,  LL.D.,  another  African  missionaiy  and  ex- 
plorer, is  married  to  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Moffat.  During  the  sixteen 
years  in  which  he  has  laboured  as  one  of  the  agents  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society,  Dr.  Livingston  has  penetrated  far  into  the  inte- 
rior and  has  made  several  journeys  across  the  continent  of  South 
Africa.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Qeographical  Society,  at 
which  Dr.  Livingston  was  present  on  the  15th  of  December  1856, 
the  president^  Sir  Roderick  Murchison,  said :—"  They  were  met 
to  welcome  Dr.  Livingston  on  his  return  from  South  Africa  to  his 
native  country,  after  an  absence  of  sixteen  years,  during  which,  while 
endeavouring  to  spread  the  blessmgs  of  Christianity  through  lands 
never  before  trodden  by  the  foot  of  a  British  subject,  he  had  made 
geographical  discoveries  of  incalculable  importance,  which  had  justiy 
won  for  him  the  Victoria  or  Patron*s  Gold  Medal  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society.  When  that  honour  was  conferred  in  May  1855, 
for  traversing  South  Africa  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  by  the  Lake 
Ngami  to  Linyanti,  and  thenoe  to  the  west  coast  in  10"  S.  lat..  Lord 
Ellesmere,  their  then  president,  spoke  of  the  scientific  precision  with 
which  the  unarmed  and  unassisted  English  missionary  had  left  his 
mark  on  so  many  important  stations  of  regions  hitherto  blank."  Dr. 
Livingston  retraversed  these  regions,  and,  after  readiing  Linyanti, 
followed  the  Zambesi,  or  continuation  of  the  Leambye  river,  to  its 
mouths  on  the  shores  of  the  Indian  Oceau,  passing  through  the  eastern 
Portuguese  settlement  of  Tdte,  and  thus  completing  the  entire  journey 
across  South  Africa.  Sir  Roderick  added  :—**  It  had  beon  calculated 
that,  putting  together  all  his  various  journeys,  Dr.  Livingston  had 
not  travelled  over  less  than  11,000  miles  of  African  territory;  and 
he  had  come  back  as  the  pioneer  of  sound  knowledge,  who  by  his 
astronomical  observations  had  determined  ti^e  site  of  numerous  places, 
hills,  rivers,  and  lakes,  nearly  aU  hitherto  unknown;  while  he  had 
seized  upon  every  opportunity  of  describing  the  physical  features, 
climatology,  and  even  the  geological  structure  of  the  countries  he  had 
explored,  and  pointed  out  many  new  sources  of  commerce,  as  yet 
miknown  U>  the  scope  and  enterprise  of  the  British  merchant"    In 


describing  the  featares  of  the  territory  explored  by  him.  Dr.  Livingston 
•aid  that  south  of  the  twentieth  degree  of  south  latitude  the  country 
was  arid,  and  contained  very  few  rivers ;  but  to  the  north  of  that  line 
the  oountiy  was  well  watered,  and  very  unlike  what  the  centre  of 
Africa  was  popularly  represented  to  be.  The  oountiy  which  he  had 
traversed  indeed  was  covered  with  a  network  of  waters,  many  of  the 
streams  being  large  and  deep,  and  never  dried  up.  The  natives 
belonged  to  tiie  true  negro  family,  having  very  woolly  hair,  and 
being  darker  than  the  Beohuanas.  They  held  their  women  in  high 
estimation,  many  of  whom  became  chiefs.  In  a  letter  published  in 
the '  Times'  newspaper  on  December  29,  1856,  Dr.  Livingston  states 
his  views  on  the  question  of  African  dvilisation,  and  recommends  the 
encouragement  of  the  growth  of  cotton  in  the  interior,  and  the  opening 
up  of  commercial  intercourse  between  this  country  and  the  African 
tribes.  Such  measures  would,  he  thinks,  tend  to  the  abolition  of  the 
slave-trade^  and  the  advancement  of  civilisation.  Dr.  Livingston  is  a 
native  of  Blantyre,  in  Scotland,  where  he  was  in  his  youth  employed 
in  the  cotton-mills.  Having  a  desire  to  devote  himself  to  missionary 
work,  he  pursued  his  studies  at  Glasgow  during  the  winter  months, 
resuming  ms  occupation  at  the  mills  during  the  summer  va4sation  of 
the  clasMfl.  He  is  now  about  forty  years  of  age.  He  proposes  soon  to 
return  to  prosecute  his  career  as  a  missionary  among  tiie  natives  of 
South  Africa.  On  Monday,  January  5, 1857,  a  public  meeting  of  the 
merchants,  bankers,  and  others  of  ^e  oity  of  London,  was  held  at  the 
Mansion  House^  the  Lord  Mayor  presiding,  when  it  was  resolved  to 
congratulate  Dr.  Livingston,  and  to  take  measures  to  form  a  '  Living- 
ston Testimonial  Fund.'  The  meeting  was  addressed  by  the  Bishop 
of  London,  Sir  Roderick  Murchison,  Mr.  Gordon  Gumming,  Mr. 
Montgomery  Martin,  Mr.  Raikes  Currie,  and  other  gentiemen,  and  a 
considerable  amount  was  raised  for  the  commencement  of  the  proposed 
fund.  Dr.  Livingstone  has  since  published  very  full  accounts  of  his 
travels.    [See  LxviMosroMX,  David,  voL  vL  col.  1010,  and  Suf.] 

MOHAMMED,  ABUL-KASEM-IBN-ABDOLLAH,  waa  born  at 
Mecca  on  the  10th  of  November  570,  or,  according  to  other  authorities^ 
on  the  21st  of  April  571.  His  father  Abdollah,  whose  only  son  he 
was,  belonged  to  the  family  of  Hashem,  the  most  distinguished  branch 
of  the  noble  tribe  of  Koreish,  which  claimed  a  direct  desoent  from 
Ismael,  the  reputed  progenitor  of  the  Arabian  raoe,  and  had  acquired 
a  decided  superiority  over  Uie  surrounding  tribes.  Owing  to  an  active 
and  uninterrupted  commerce,  the  Koreishites  were  not  only  renowned 
for  their  opulence  and  refinement,  but»  being  concentrated  about  the 
andent  place  of  the  common  Arabian  worship,  they  were  tho  hereditary 
guardians  of  the  celebrated  Caaba,  the  custody  of  which,  together  with 
the  sacerdotal  oflioe,  had  for  a  long  time  been  the  privilege  of  the 
Haahemites,  the  ancestors  of  Mohammed.  Mohammedan  authors  have 
laboured  to  adorn  the  birth  of  their  prophet  with  many  miraculous 
events,  such  as  the  Persian  sacred  fire  being  suddenly  extinguished, 
and  a  splendid  light  having  spread  over  sll  Arabia;  but  these  and 
similar  embellishments  of  his  life,  with  a  great  number  of  prodigies 
attributed  to  him,  we  may  leave  to  the  credulity  of  his  followers.  In 
his  early  childhood  Mohammed  lost  both  his  parents;  his  mother 
Amina  died  in  his  second  year,  and  the  child  was  committed  to  the 
care  of  his  aged  grandfather,  Abdol  Motaleb,  who  waa  then  the  chief 
priest  of  the  Caal».  Abdol  Motaleb  was  succeeded  by  Abu  Taleb,  the 
uncle  of  Mohammed,  who  now  became  his  guardian,  and  with  whom 
he  made  several  journeys  and  mercantile  adventures,  principally 
towards  Syria,  and  to  the  fairs  of  Damascus,  Baghdad,  and  Basra.  In 
his  twentieth  year,  Mohammed  took  part  in  an  expedition  against  the 
predatory  tribes  which  then  molested  the  caravans  and  pil^ms  on 
their  way  to  Mecca.  This  wandering  kind  of  life  and  the  practice  of 
warfare  animated  the  youth  with  an  eager  deaire  of  adventure  and 
military  achievements,  and  with  that  spirit  of  chivalry  which  msy  be 
considered  as  the  germ  of  his  future  exertions.  To  this  must  be 
added  a  strongly-marked  propensity  -to  solitary  retirement  and  to 
religious  abstraction,  originating  probably  in  his  early  contemplation 
of  the  absurd  ceremonies  and  cruel  idolatry  of  his  contemporaries 
which  he  witnessed  at  Mecca,  and  in  which  he  had  been  compelled  to 
take  part  by  replacing  the  famous  black  stone  in  the  wall  of  the  Caaba 
when  the  temple  happened  to  be  repaired. 

A  Nestorian  monk,  the  abbot  of  a  monaatery  at  Baara,  named 
Boheira,  was  the  first  who  observed  and  appreciated  the  character  of 
young  Mohammed.  After  having  conversed  with  him  on  religious 
subjects,  he  foretold  to  his  undo  Abu  Taleb  that  great  expectations 
might  be  conceived  of  the  boy  provided  he  should  escape  the  snares 
of  persecuting  Jews— a  caution  which  will  be  explained  in  the  oouxse 
of  this  narrative. 

In  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  age^  Mohammed  became  acquainted 
with  a  rich  widow,  Khadija,  whom  he  subsequently  married;  and 
during  the  fifteen  following  yean  little  more  is  known  of  him  than 
that  preparatory  to  his  intended  mission  he  frequenUy  retired  to  the 
cave  of  Heva  in  the  neighbouring  mountains,  and  also  made  a  second 
journey  into  Syria  and  occasional  visits  to  the  southern  parts  of  Arabia. 
During  these  journeys  he  gained  information  at  such  times  and  in 
such  degree  as  circumstances  permitted,  and  he  is  said  to  have  con- 
versed most  familiarly  with  some  learned  Jews  and  Christians,  among 
whom  are  particularly  mentioned  a  celebrated  rabbi,  Abdollah*lbn 
Salaam,  and  Waraka,  the  nephew  of  his  wife,  who,  first  deserting  his 
native  polytheism  and  afterwards  the  Jewish  faith,  had  embraced  the 
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Cfaristiaii  reUgioo,  and  was  well  acquainted  with  the  Old  and  New  ^ 
Tostamenk    (Abulfeda,  'Annales/  i.  2b3;  Marraccius,  '  Prodromuay' 
1,  44.) 

In  the  fortieth  year  of  his  age  Mohammed  aflaumed  the  prophetic 
office,  and  displayed  his  views  and  principles  to  his  own  domestic 
circle.    His  first  efiforts  were  successful,  for  his  wife  Khadija,  Waraka^ 
Abubeker,  his  oousin-german  Ali-ben-Abi  Taleb,  and  several  other 
members  of  the  family,  readily  acknowledged  his  divine  mission,  and 
himself  as  the  apoatla  of  Allah.    After  being  threa  years  silently 
employed  in  the  conyeruon  of  his  nearest  friends,  he  invited  the  most 
illostrioiis  men  of  the  family  of  Hashem  to  his  house;   and  after 
having  conjured  them  to  leave  idolatry  for  the  worship  of  one  God, 
he  publicly  proclaimed  hie  calling,  and  declared  that  by  the  command 
of  that  one  Gk>d,  revealed  to  him  by  the  angel  Gtobriel,  he  felt  com- 
pelled to  impart  to  his  countrymen  the  most  precious  gift^  and  the 
only  means  of  their  future  salvation.    Far  from  being  persuaded,  the 
assembly  was  struck  silent  with  surprise  mingled  with  contempt 
The  young  and  enthusiastic  Ali  alone,  throwing  himself  at  the  feet  of 
Mohunm^,  with  a  aolemn  vow  offered  to  be  his  companion ;  but  his 
father,  the  mild  and  sober  Abu  TUeb,  seriously  advised  the  prophet 
to  abstain  frx>m  his  strange  and  fanatical  design.    Mohammed  replied 
that,  even  if  the  sun  should  be  placed  on  his  right  hand  and  the  moon 
on  lus  left,  they  should  never  divert  him  from  his  career.    Stimulated 
rather  than  intimidated  by  the  resistance  of  his  relations,  the  reformer 
soon  began  to  frequent  the  public  places  of  Mecca,  and  openly  to 
preach  tiie  unity  of  Gk>d,  calling  upon  the  citixena  to  repent  of  their 
idolatry,  exhoriang  them  to  devote  themselves  to  the  service  of  a 
supreme  and  most  merciful  Being,  and  reciting  fhigmenta  of  the  Kor&n 
or  afi&xing  them  at  the  doors  of  the  Caaba.   It  is  reported  that  he  had 
the  honour  of  thus  converting  the  celebrated  poet  Lebid,  who,  struck 
with  ^e  sublime  beauty  of  a  passage  thus  promulgated,  declared  it 
far  superior  to  any  production  of  human  genius,  and  willingly  joined 
in  the  profession  of  IslanL    The  people  listened  to  the  precepts  of 
the  moralist^  and  though  they  were  enraptured  by  the  force  of  his 
eloquenoe,  very  few  were  yet  inclined  to  desert  their  hereditary  and 
long-cherished  ceremonies^  and  to  adopt  a  spiritual  faith  the  internal 
evidence  of  which  they  were  unable  to  comprehend.    Mohammed  was 
repeatedly  urged  by  them  to  confirm  his  divine  mission  by  miracles, 
but  he  prudently  appealed  to  the  internal  truth  of  his  doctrine,  and 
expressly  declared  that  wonders  and  signs  would  depreciate  the  merit 
of  fftith  and  aggravate  the  guilt  of  infidelity.    The  only  miraculous  act 
which  Mohammed  professed  to  have  accomplished,  and  which  has 
been  greatly  exaggerated  by  his  credulous  adherents,  is  a  nocturnal 
journey  from  the  temple  of  Mecca  to  Jerusalem,  and  thence  through 
the  heavens,  which  he  pretended  to  have  performed  on  an  imaginary 
animal  Uke  an  ass,  called  Borak  (lightning);  but  we  need  scarcely 
remark  that  the  simple  words  of  the  Kor&n  ('  Sur.'  xvlL)  may  as  well 
be  taken  in  the  allegorical  sense  of  a  vision. 

In  the  meantime  several  of  the  noblest  citiaens,  such  as  Abu  Obeida, 
Rnty^ga^  au  uuclo  of  Mohammod,  Othman,  and  the  stem  and  inflexible 
Omar,  were  successively  gained  by  the  moderation  and  influence  of 
Abubeker,  vrith  whom,  by  marrying  his  only  daughter  Ayesha,  the 
prophet  had  become  more  nearly  allied  after  the  death  of  his  wife 
Khadija.  Neverthelesa  for  more  than  ten  years  the  new  faith  made 
httle  progress  within  the  walls  of  Mecca,  and  might  have  been  extin- 
guished in  its  birth  if  the  jealous  leaders  of  the  Koreishites  had  not 
dirocted  their  animosity  and  violence  against  the  whole  line  of  Hashem. 
Although  menaces  and  persecution,  too  often  repeated  to  be  minutely 
related  here^  had  compelled  the  few  votaries  of  Mohammed  to  retire 
into  Abyssinia,  Uie  spirit  of  party  continually  kindled  the  flame  of 
dissension.  At  last  a  revolt,  which  threatened  the  life  of  Mohammed, 
broke  out  ftt  Mecca,  and  the  prophet  took  lus  flight  to  Tatreb,  after- 
wards known  by  the  name  of  Medina  (Medinat-al-nabi),  or  the  Ci^  of 
the  Prophet.  This  retreat  happened  on  the  ICth  of  July  622,  and 
has  been  adopted  as  the  Mohammedan  era,  called  Hejra.  The  citizens 
of  Medina,  among  whom  the  seeds  of  Islam  had  been  sown  by  some 
conrerted  pilgrims  returning  from  Mecca,  were  readily  inclined  to 
embrace  the  cause  of  the  reformer,  whom  they  had  often  invited  by 
several  previous  deputations,  and  to  whom  they  had  promised  their 
alliance  and  protection  against  his  enemies.  Accordingly  they 
advanced  in  procession  to  meet  the  bamshed  prophet,  invested  him 
with  the  regal  and  sacerdotal  office,  and  offered  their  assistance  in 
propagating  by  force  the  tenets  of  his  new  religion.  From  this  moment 
a  vast  theetre  opened  to  the  enthusiasm  and  ambition  of  Mohammed. 
His  revelations  assumed  a  much  higher  claim;  he  inculcated  as  a 
matter  of  religion  and  of  faith  the  vraging  of  war  against  the  infidels; 
and  the  aword  once  drawn  at  the  command  of  Heaven,  from  that  time 
remained  unsheathed  until  the  tribes  of  all  Arabia  and  the  adjacent 
countries  had  joined  in  the  profession  that  there  is  no  Gk>d  but  Allah, 
and  that  Mohammed  is  his  apostle. 

After  viorious  enterprises  and  petty  excursions,  three  great  battles 
were  fought  with  the  Koreishites  under  Abu  Sophian,  the  most  im- 
pbcable  foe  of  Mohammed  and  of  the  Hashemitic  line,  who,  after  the 
death  of  Abu  Taleb,  had  succeeded  to  the  principality  of  Mecca.  A 
military  force  of  nearly  a  thousand  men  had  been  collected  by  Abu 
Sophian,  in  order  to  protect  a  wealthy  caravan  on  its  way  to  Syria, 
and  to  attack  the  daring  band  of  the  prophet,  who,  with  only  three 
hundred  warriors,  awaited  them  in  the  valley  of  Beder,  twenty  miles 


from  Medina.  The  Moslems,  inflamed  with  enthusiasm  and  expecta- 
tion of  booty,  furiously  assailed  the  enemy,  who,  after  a  short  battle^ 
were  totally  defeated  and  dispersed,  leaving  a  rich  spoil  to  the  con- 
querors. To  avenge  this  disgraceful  defeat  Abu  Sophian  advanced  in 
the  following  year  (Hejr.  8)  with  an  army  of  three  thousand  men 
towards  Medina,  and  a  bloody  action,  in  which  Mohammed  was 
severely  wounded,  took  place  near  Mount  Ohud.  The  Koreishites 
were  now  victorious,  but  the  Moslems  soon  rallied  in  the  field,  and  a 
third  war,  during  which  the  city  of  Medina  was  besieged  for  twenty 
days,  was  terminated  by  a  single  combat  of  the  valorous  Ali.  Sur- 
rounded by  a  number  of  rovmg  clans  secretly  favouring  the  new 
cause,  or  at  least  of  a  doubtful  disposition,  the  idolaters  either  wanted 
strength  or  courage  to  protract  hostilities,  and  accordingly  an  armistice 
of  ten  years  was  agreed  upon  by  both  parties.  Tliia  interval  Mo- 
hammed employed  in  converting  or  subduing  the  principid  Jewiih 
tribes,  namely,  those  of  Kainok&o,  Koraidha,  Nadhir,  and  Ghaibar. 
(Abulfeda,  'Vita  Moham.,'  p.  67;  Pococke,  'Specimen  Hut.  Arabum,* 
p.  11.) 

The  castles  and  towns  of  the  unwarlike  Jews  were  rapidly  taken 
and  plundered,  and  the  unhappy  people,  being  unwilling  to  embrace 
the  religion  of  the  conqueror,  were  driven  out,  or  persecuted  and 
slaughtered  with  the  utmost  cruelty.  But  the  prophet  paid  dearly 
for  this,  as  he  never  entirely  recoverod  from  the  effects  of  poison  pre- 
pared for  him  by  a  Jewish  female  of  Cbaibar.  Thus  advancing  among 
the  tribes  of  lus  native  country,  the  power  of  the  fierce  and  ambitious 
apostle  increased  like  an  avalanche,  and  as  the  Koreishites  had  been 
guilty  of  violating  the  truce,  he  proceeded  at  the  head  of  ten  thousand 
warriors  towards  Mecca  (Hejr.  8).  The  tovm  surrendered  without 
resiBtance^  and  yielding  to  the  victorious  banners  of  Islam,  the  people 
unanimously  hailed,  as  the  sovereign  of  Mecca,  the  prophet  whom 
they  had  driven  from  his  paternal  hearth.  Mohammed  readily  for- 
gave his  converted  brethren  the  insults  whidi  he  had  formerly  received 
from  them,  and  after  having  broken  the  three  hundred  and  sixty  idols 
round  the  Caaba,  and  destroyed  every  vestige  of  idolatry,  he  adorned 
and  consecrated  the  temple  to  the  worship  of  Qod.  In  doing  this  ho 
himself  set  an  example  of  the  most  earnest  prayer  and  devotion,  and 
strictly  fulfilled  the  religious  duties  and  ceremonies  which  the  pilgrims 
to  the  holy  shrine  had  theretofore  invariably  observed.  The  con- 
quest of  Mecca,  and  a  subsequent  prosperous  expedition  against  the 
hostile  fortress  of  Tayef,  were  speedily  followed  by  the  submission  of 
the  idolatrous  tribes  over  all  Arabia,  and  even  the  petty  chiefs  of  the 
neighbouring  provinces  presented  gifts  or  offered  their  friendship  and 
alhance  to  the  victorious  prophet.  Intoxicated  with  ambitious  pride, 
Mohammed  now  despatched  hii  ambassadors  to  Khosru  Parviz,  king 
of  Persia,  to  Heraclius  of  Byzantium,  and  to  the  king  of  Abyssinia, 
solemnly  inviting  them  to  the  profession  of  Islam,  or  threatening 
them  vrith  war.  Accordingly  an  army  of  three  thousand  Moslems 
invaded  the  eastern  territories  of  Palestine,  and  although  this  and  a 
subsequent  expedition  to  the  west  were  only  momentary  excursions,  a 
number  of  foreign  tribes  and  cities  willingly  submitted.  This  arose 
principally  from  the  clemency  and  moderation  of  the  prophet  towards 
the  Christians,  from  whom  he  claimed  only  a  moderate  tribute,  and 
to  whom  he  granted  his  protection,  security  and  freedom  of  trade,  and 
toleration  of  their  worship,  and  whose  conversion  to  his  religion  he 
rather  expected  than  enforced.  On  this  occasion  a  patent  in  favour 
of  his  Christian  subjects,  known  under  the^  name  of '  Testamentum 
Mohammedis,'  was  forms^Iy  published,  wliich,  whatever  may  be 
thought  of  its  authenticity,  is  at  least  in  accordance  with  many 
passages  of  the  Kor&n,  declaring  that  '*  no  force  shall  be  employed  in 
religion :  that  the  prophet  is  nothing  but  a  teacher  and  admonisher 
of  Sie  people^  who  shall  not  be  governed  by  violence,  and  that  the 
believers  shall  leave  those  who  do  not  believe  to  the  punishment  of 
Qod,  for  He  is  the  only  arbiter,  and  will  reward  every  one  as  he 
deserves."  ('Sur.'  ii.,  267;  xlv.,  14;  IxxxviiL,  21,  &a)  Returning  from 
these  military  expeditions^  and  having  once  more  accomplished  a 
solenm  pilgrimage  to  the  temple  of  Mecca,  Mohammed  retired  to 
Medina,  where,  to  the  great  consternation  of  his  followers,  he  died. 
This  event  happened,  after  a  severe  fever  of  fourteen  days,  on  the  8th 
of  June,  632,  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age.  Omar,  with  many 
enthusiastic  disciples,  firmly  believed  that  a  prophet  could  never  die ; 
and  it  required  all  the  authority  of  the  sober  and  prudent  Abubeker 
to  refute  so  absurd  an  opinion.  *'  Is  it  Mohammed,"  he  exclaimed  to 
the  frantic  multitude,  '*  or  the  God  of  Mahommed,  whom  you  wor- 
ship ?  The  God  of  Mohammed  liveth  for  ever,  but  the  apostle  was  a 
mortal  like  ourselves,  and  has  experijcnced  the  common  fate  of  aU 
mortality.** 

Having  thus  rapidly  sketched  the  political  life  of  the  Arabian 
prophet,  by  whose  lofty  aspirations  and  intrepid  courage  the  hostile 
tribes  of  an  immense  country  were  for  the  fint  time  united  in  faith 
and  obedience;  and  before  discussing  the  principles  of  a  religion, 
which,  during  the  space  of  a  century,  displayed  its  victorious  banners 
over  all  Arabia,  Syria,  Asia  Mmor,  Persia,  Kgypt^  and  the  coasts  of 
Africa,  and  whose  precepts  even  now  are  zealously  followed  from  the 
Ganges  to  the  Atlantic  by  more  than  a  hundred  and  twenty  millions 
of  people — we  feel  it  necessary  to  take  a  short  retrospective  view  of 
the  state  of  Arabia  previous  to  the  iutroduction  of  Islam.  The  abori- 
ginal inhabitants  of  the  peninsula  had,  from  time  immemorial,  been 
divided  into  a  great  number  of  free  and  wandering  clans,  limited 
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communiticsy  and  petty  states,  whose  pecoluurities  of  chanoter,  mode 
of  life,  and  political  iDstitutions,  as  they  were  meetly  dependent  upon 
local  circumstances,  were  for  centuries  stamped  with  the  same  unaltered 
features,  and  had  been  preserved  almost  unchanged  e?en  from  the 
time  of  the  Patriarchs  in  the  book  of  Genesis.     The  mountainous 
table-land  of  central  Arabia,  abounding  in  rich  pasturage  and  fertile 
valleys,  but  at  the  same  time  intersected  and  skirted  with  dreary 
wastes  and  sandy  plains,  was  occupied  by  those  roving  tribes  who,  in 
opposition   to   the   settled  inhabitants,  are  proiid  of   the  name  of 
Beduins,  or  people  of  the  plain.    Most  of  them  were  addicted  to  a 
wauderiog  pastoral  life,  but  from  beiog  strongly  diiposed  to  war  and 
chivalrous  adveutures,  their  peaceable  occupations  were  interrupted, 
either  by  conducting  a  caravan  of  merchants,  or  still  oftener  by  assailing 
and  robbing  their  fellow-tribes.     Every  tribe  was  governed  by  the 
most  aged  or  worthy  Sheikh  of  that  family  which  had  been  exalted 
above  its  brethren  by  fortune  and  heroic  deeds,  or  even  by  eloquence 
and  poetry.    For  as  the  heroic  bards  were  at  once  the  historians  and 
moralists,  by  whom  the  vices  and  virtues  of  their  countrymen  were 
impartially  censured  or  praitied,  a  noble  enthusiasm  for  poet^  animated 
those  Arabs,  and  at  an  annual  fair  at  Okhad,  thirty  days  were  conse- 
crated to  poetical  emulation,  after  which  the  successful  poem  was 
written  in  letters  of  gold  and  suspended  in  the  temple  of  Mecca. 
Those  meetiuga  however  formed  only  a  very  feeble  bond  of  union 
among  the  independent  and  hostile  tribes,  who  only  occasionally,  and 
in  times  of  danger  and  warfare,  submitted  to  a  supreme  chief,  or  Emir 
of  Emirs,  and  had  never  yet  been  united  into  one  body.    And  the  tie 
was  still  less  binding  on  those  inhabitants  who,  being  collected  in 
flourishing  towns  and  cities  on  the  coasts  of  the  peninsula,  and  mostly 
employed   in  trade   and  agriculture,   were  regarded  with  supreme 
contempt  by  the  free  Beduin%  as  a  weak  and  degenerate  race  of  slaves. 
The  religious  worship  of  the  Arabs  chiefly  consisted  in  the  adoration 
of  the  heavenly  luminaries,  which  were  considered  as  so  many  tutelar 
deities  of  the  different  tribes ;  and  among  which,  after  the  sun  and 
moon,   the  planet  Venus  had  acquired  such   peculiar  preeminence^ 
that  even  to  the  pious  Moslems  Friday  ever  after  remained  the  sacred 
day  of  the  week.    These  deities,  with  many  other  images  of  the  per- 
sonified powers  of  nature,  rudely  represented  by  idols  of  every  variety 
of  shape,  were  principally  gathered  round  the  andent  Caaba,  or  square 
temple,  the  Pantheon  of  Arabian  idolatry  at  Mecca ;  and  their  worship 
was  accompanied,  not  only  with  the  most  horrid  rites  and  shocking 
ceremonies  of  a  degraded  paganism,  but  even  with  human  sacrifices 
and  cruelties  of  every  deccription.     Even  children  were  immolated  by 
some  of  the  ruder  clans  to  the  idols;  while  others,  as  the  Eendites, 
buried  their  daughters  alive  (*  Sun*  vi,  137 ;  xvi,  58 ;  Ixxxi.,  8),  and 
we  need  scarcely  remark,  that,  except  a  vague  belief  of  the  soul 
becoming  transformed  into  an  owl,  and  hovering  round  the  grave,  there 
is  no  indication  that  the  Arabian  idolaters  believed  in  a  future  life  and 
final  retribution.    (Pococke,  *  Specimen  Historiss  Arabum,'  ed.  White, 
1806.)    Among  the  foreign  settlers  in  Arabia,  we  pass  over  in  silence 
the  few  sdheients  of  Zoroaster,  scattered  along  the  Persian  Qulf,  and 
the  Sabseans,  on  the  southern  coast  of  the  peoinaala,  who,  even  from 
the  time  of  David  and  Solomon,  stored  their  rich  emporiums  of  Ophir, 
Saba,  and  afterwards  Aden,  with  Indian  merchandise,  and  who,  as  is 
clear  from  many  good  arguments,  were  undoubtedly  of  Hindoo  origin. 
The  Christian  religion  had  long  been  establidhed  in  several  parts  of 
Arabia,  but  the  Christianity  of  the   Oriental  church,  at  that  time^ 
almost  resembled  paganism,  being  associated  with  monachism  and 
with  the  worship  of  martyrs,  relics,  and  images.    Among  the  heretical 
f ectaries,  who,  absorbed  in  their  monophysitical  and  other  abstruse 
dogmatical  controversies,  looked  upon  each  other  with  the  utmost 
hatred,   we  find   particularly   mentioned  the  Nestorians,  Jacobites, 
Marcionitea,  and  Manicbieans,  besides  some  other  obscure  sects,  such 
as  the  Colljridians,  who,  deifying  the  mother  of  Christ,  and  adoring 
her  as  the  third  person  in  the  Trinity,  probably  gave  rise  to  the 
Christian  trithelsm  so  often  dwelt  on  by  the  author  of  the  KoHLn. 
After  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the  Jews  had  retired  in  great 
numbers  to  Arabia,  where,  owing  to  the  loose  connection  and  the 
jealousy  of  the  aboriginal  tribes,  they  had  gained  considerable'  power. 
Many  of  them,  adopting  the  fierce  msnners  of  the  desert^  chose  a 
wandering  life,  connected  with  all  its  dangers  and  adventurous  strife^ 
and  a  poem  composed  by  a  Jewish  Beduin  has  been  preserved  in  the 
Hammftsa,  which  breathes  the  tru^  spirit  of  Arabian  chivalry.  (*  Ham- 
miisa,'  p.  49,  Freyt)    But  in  general  the  Jews  were  peikcefuUy  settled 
in  towns  and  fortified  castles,  principally  along  the  coast,  or  dispersed 
among  the  inhabitants  of  large  cities.     It  was  to  the  Jews  of  his 
country  that  the  Arabian  reformer  first  and  most  eagerly  looked  for 
proselytes,  and  his  early  predilection  in  favour  of  the  "  possessors  of 
Scripture,'*  as  they  are  honourably  called,  might  be  attested  by  innu- 
merable passages  of  the  Korftn.    He  not  only  appeals  frequently  to 


disciples  to  oirect  tneir  prayers 
towards  the  holy  shrine  of  Jerusalem,  which  was  afterwards  altered  in 
ftvour  of  the  Caaba.  ('Sur.'  ii.  143-146.)  But  the  foUowers  of  the 
Mosaic  institution,  though  already  entangled  in  their  fanciful  Talmudic 
lore,  were  by  no  means  inclined  to  accept  the  tenets  of  Islam,  and 
when  the  most  persuasive  summonses  of  the  prophet  were  repeatedly 


answered  by  ironical  sneen  and  undisguised  contempt,  his  former 
friendship  was  converted  into  implacable  hatred,  and  the  Jews  wero 
accordingly  stigmatised  as  the  enemy  of  the  Moslems,  the  murderers 
of  their  prophets,  as  interpolators  of  sacred  Scripture,  and,  in  pre- 
tending to  be  the  chosen  people  of  Qod,  as  this  haughty  foea  of 
mankind.    (<  Sur.'  ii,  58,  73 ;  v.,  21,  74,  85.) 

Nevertheless  it  is  to  his  Jewish  instructors,  and  particulariy  to  the 
above-mentioned  rabbi,  Abdollah  Ibn  Salaam,  that  Mohammed  waa 
indebted  for  that  ample  knowledge  of  biblical  history,  and  for  those 
dogmatical  legends,  fanciful  ornaments,  and  absurd  interpretations  of 
Scripture,  with  which  almost  every  page  of  his  Korftn  is  stamped. 
(A.  Qeiger, '  Was  hat  Mohammed  aus  dem  Judenthume  aufgenommen  I* 
Bonn,  1833.)  This  leads  us  to  that  singular  work,  which  has  been 
acknowledged  as  the  fundamental  code  of  civil  and  criminal  law  for 
many  milUons  of  mankind;  a  work  which,  from  the  force  and 
sublimity  of  its  style,  has  been  for  centuries  admired,  and  has  beoome 
the  model  and  standard  of  all  Arabic  writers,  and  whose  language  is 
even  now  the  vehicle  of  communication  for  nations  between  the 
Polynesian  Isles  and  the  Columns  of  Hercules;  a  work  which  is  con- 
sidered by  all  these  nations  as  the  inexhaustible  source  of  their 
happiness  on  earth,  and  as  the  only  means  of  their  eternal  bUss  and 
salvation  hereafter ;  a  work  which,  according  to  pious  Moslems,  was 
written  before  the  throne  of  Qod  with  a  pen  of  light  on  the  table 
of  his  everlasting  decrees,  and  of  which  a  mare  copy  was  brought  down 
and  revealed  to  Mohammed  by  the  angel  GkbrieL 

The  Kor&n  (lecture),  or  with  the  Arabic  article,  Alkordn,  com- 
monly called  the  book,  or  book  of  Allah,  both  in  imitation  of  the 
rabbinical  denominations  of  the  Scripture,  namvly  Mikra  and  Khitab, 
is  a  collection  of  all  those  various  fragments  which  the  prophet,  during 
the  time  of  his  apostolic  office,  successively  promulgated  as  bo  many 
revelations  from  heaven.  It  would  be  almost  impossible  to  characteriso 
the  leading  features  of  the  KorAn,  or  even  to  give  a  full  and  clear 
account  of  its  contents ;  for  the  chronological  order  of  the  incoherent 
rhapsodies  has  been  neglected,  and  we  are  at  a  loss  either  to  trace  any 
logical  connection  between  them,  or  to  reconcile  the  many  glaring 
contradictions  in  a  work  which  otherwise  might  have  served  as  an 
official  journal  of  the  progress  of  Islam.  According  to  the  momentary 
feelings  of  the  prophet,  lus  frame  of  mind,  or  the  mere  suggestions  of 
his  fancy,  pious  meditations  and  fervent  prayers  are  suddenly  inter- 
rupted by  hortatory  speeches  and  admonitory  discourses.  Apoetrophes 
of  Allah  to  the  listening  apostle^  and  of  course  to  the  refractory 
unbelievers,  are  interrupted  by  legendary  tales  and  fabulous  traditions 
of  ancient  Arabic  heroes  and  tribes;  and  religious  customs  and  cere- 
monies, enforced  with  moral  sentences  and  the  most  energetic 
recommendations  of  gratitude,  charity,  patience,  and  piety,  are  occa- 
sionally illustrated  or  strengthened  by  the  examples  of  the  biblical 
patriarchs  and  prophets  derived  from  rabbinical  authority.  Add  to 
this  the  purity  of  the  language,  which  is  the  meet  refined  dialect  of 
Hejaz,  and  the  harmony  and  copiousness  of  the  style,  which  in 
splendid  imsgery,  bold  metaphors,  and  occasional  ryhme,  rather 
resembles  poetry  than  prose,  and,  though  sometimes  obscure  or 
verging  upon  tumidity,  is  generally  vigorous  and  sublime, — and  we 
may  readUy  acquiesce  in  the  judgment  of  Qothe,  that  the  Kor&u  is  a 
work  with  whose  dulness  the  reader  ia  at  first  disgusted,  but  ia  after- 
wards attracted  by  its  charms^  and  finally  ravished  by  ita  many 
beauties. 

The  revelations  of  the  Eoritn  had  been  originally  preserved  by  oral 
tradition,  or  handed  about  in  fragments,  written  on  palm-leaves  and 
pieces  of  parchment  by  the  slave  of  Mohammed,  Said  ben  Thabet. 
The  scattered  leaves  were  collected  into  a  volume  by  Abubekor,  two 
years  after  the  death  of  the  prophet ;  but  many  apocryphal  additioos 
having  crept  into  the  collecticm,  an  authentic  copy  waa  afterwards 
revised  and  sanctioned  by  the  Caliph  Omar  (652).  The  code  is 
divided  into  114  chapters,  or  suras,  which  are  inscribed  with  the  name 
of  Mecca  or  Medina,  where  they  had  been  promulgated,  and  with  the 
number  of  verses  which  they  contain ;  but  they  are  mostly  arranged 
according  to  their  length,  and  without  any  regard  to  chronology, 
the  seventy-fourth  and  ninety-sixth  chapters  being  supposed  to  have 
been  the  first  revealed.  Among  the  numerous  idustrationn  of  the 
Kor&n  we  may  notice  the  celebrated  commentaries  of  Abal  Kaaem 
Mohammed  Al-Samachshari,  and  Naaireddin  Al-Beidhavi  (in  the  12th 
and  13th  centuries),  both  of  whom  have  endeavoured  to  reconcile  the 
many  discrepancies  and  contradictions  of  the  work,  and  to  explain 
its  occasional  obscurity,  mostly  by  means  of  that  recognised  oral 
tradition  which,  recording  in  more  than  7000  anecdotes,  the  private 
life,  opinions,  discourses,  and  sentences  of  the  prophet,  had  been 
collected  by  Abu  Abdollah  Mohammed  Al  Boch&ri  in  the  9th  century. 
This  collection,  combined  with  a  previous  controversy  respecting  the 
exclusive  right  of  Ali  or  of  Abubeker  and  the  two  following  calipbs  to 
the  supreme  pontificate  and  secular  sovereignty  over  the  Moslems, 
gave  rise  to  the  great  division  of  the  whole  Mohammedan  community 
into  Shiites,  or  sectarians,  by  whom  the  authority  of  tradition  ia 
rejected,  and  Sunuites,  or  orthodox  beUevera.  [Abbasidcb.]  The 
first  printed  edition  of  the  Kor&n,  by  Pagninus  Brixiensia  (Rome, 
1530),  waa  burnt  by  order  of  the  pope;  and  that  of  Lud.  Marracciua 
was  not  allowed  to  appear  unless  attended  with  a  '  Prodromus  ad 
Refutationem  Alcorani,'  Padua»  1698,  folia  A  quarto  edition  of  the 
text  by  Abr.  Hmkelmann  (Hamb,,  1694)   waa  oritically  revised  and 
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reprinted  by  O.  Fluegel  (Leips.,  1834).  A  French  version  by  Savary 
(1783),  carefully  corrected  by  Qarcin  de  Tassy,  appeared  in  1825. 
The  Engliah  translation  by  Q.  Sale,  accompanied  with  a  learned  Pre- 
liminaty  Diacourae  and  llotes,  was  first  published  in  1734,  and  has 
been  often  repriuted. 

The  religious  system  of  Mohammed,  designated  by  the  name  of 
Islam,  or  Salvation,  is  displayed  throughout  the  Kor&n  in  single  and 
often-repeated  precepts.  It  consists  of  two  parts;  of  a  dogmatical 
(or  ImAn)  faith,  and  a  practical  (or  Din)  religion.  The  principal 
articles  of  belief  are  the  following :— There  is  but  one  Qod,  eterual, 
omnipotent,  most  wise,  and  most  merciful,  to  whom  alone  obedience 
and  adoration  are  due,  and  whose  majesty  is  daily  proclaimed  by  a 
host  of  angels  above,  as  well  as  by  his  own  works  around  us ;  he  is 
the  author,  preserver,  and  governor  of  the  universe,  and  the  supreme, 
ruler  of  fate,  by  whose  divioe  providence  and  absolute  predestination 
the  destinies  of  mankind  have  from  eternity  been  decreed.  The  will 
of  God  and  his  divine  law  were  often  and  fully  declared  by  the  former 
prophets,  Adam,  Noah,  Abraham,  Moses,  and  Christ,  whose  authority  and 
station  rise  in  gradation  above  each  other ;  but  among  whom  Abraham 
is  the  chief  prototype  of  a  true  believer.  **  The  patriarch  was  neither 
a  Jew  nor  a  Christian,  for  he  believed  in  the  unity  of  God :  he  was  a 
religions  Moslem,  and  the  friend  of  God,  as  the  Iskm  is  nothing  more 
than  the  faith  of  Abraham."  ('  Sur.,'  ii  184 ;  xvi.  120.)  Nor  is 
Isaac  to  be  considered  as  the  beloved  eou  of  the  patriarch ;  for  it 
was  Ismael,  the  pious  father  of  the  Arabian  raco,  whom  Qod  asked 
for  a  sacrifice  (zlz.  55  ;  uL  85 ;  zzzvii.  101) ;  and  it  may  be  worth 
remarking  that  the  author  of  the  Kordu  is  often  so  totally  absorbed 
by  his  thoughts,  and  the  truth  of  his  assertions  so  deeply  worked  on 
his  mind,  as  to  identify  his  own  feelings  with  those  of  the  biblical 
characters.  Equal  veneration  and  deferential  respect  are  paid  to  our 
Saviour:  "Verily,  Christ  Jesus,  the  eon  of  Maty,  is  the  apostle  of 
God,  and  his  woH,  which  he  conveyed  unto  Mary,  and  a  spirit  pro- 
ceeding from  him,  honourable  in  this  world  and  in  the  world  to  come ; 
and  one  of  those  who  approach  near  to  the  presence  of  God.  Tet 
Jesus  was  a  mere  mortal,  and  not  the  son  of  God ;  his  enemies  cod- 
spired  against  his  life,  but  a  phantom  was  substituted  for  him  on  the 
cross,  while  he  was  translated  to  heaven  "  (iiL  54 ;  iv.  156,  159).  But 
after  all,  it  is  reiterated  in  the  Koriln,  Mohammed  is  the  last  and  by 
far  the  most  illustrious  apostle;  with  him,  who  is  the  seal  of  the 
prophets  (xxiiL  40),  the  divine  missions  have  ceased ;  and  as  the  Scrip- 
ture and  Goapels  have  been  altered  by  superstitious  Jews  and  idolatrous 
Christians,  the  Koran  must  be  revered  as  the  only  genuine  revelation 
by  which  former  religions  are  corroborated  and  verified  (ii  89 ;  zlvL  11). 
The  soul  of  man  is  immortal,  and  at  the  day  of  resurrection  and  the 
final  judgment  of  mankind  every  one  shall  receive  the  just  reward  of 
his  virtues,  or  the  punishment  due  to  his  evil  deeds.  Sinners,  and 
particularly  unbelievers  and  idolaters,  shall  be  hurled  about  in  a  dark 
or  burning  hell  ;  whereas  the  virtuous  and  pious  Moslems  shall  be 
rewarded  with  everlasting  happiness  in  a  paradise,  enlivened  by 
heavenly  virgins,  and  abounding  with  shady  groves,  clear  streams  of 
water,  and  delicious  fruits — tho  most  desirable  enjoyments  in  the 
^andy  deserts  of  Arabia.  But  the  hope  of  salvation  is  not  confined  to 
the  Moslem,  for  every  man  who  believes  in  God  and  does  good  works 
thaXL  be  caved. 

Besides  the  most  weighty  obligation  to  promote  the  propsgation  of 
Islam,  which  we  have  uready  noticed  as  incumbent  on  every  Moslem, 
the  first  practical  duties  are— prayers  directed  towards  the  temple  of 
Mecca  at  five  appointed  hours  of  the  day,  fasting  during  the  month 
uf  Kamadhan,  and  idms,  to  which  the  fortieth  part  of  a  person's  pro- 
perty must  be  appropriated,  and  which  must  be  bestowed  even  on 
loea  and  on  the  brute  creation.  Prayer  wUl  carry  the  Moslem  half-way 
to  God;  fasting  will  bring  him  to  the  door  of  his  palace;  but  charity 
and  benevolence  towards  his  fellow-creatures,  by  which  the  Supreme 
Deing  is  best  worshipped,  will  gain  him  admittance.  Cleanliness  of 
body  and  frequent  religious  ablutions  are  strongly  recommended,  and 
likewise  attendance  at  divine  service  in  the  mosques  on  every  Friday; 
and  once  in  the  course  of  a  man's  life,  if  possible,  the  performance  of 
a  holy  pilgrimage  to  the  temple  of  Mecca,  the  sacred  birth-place  of 
Islam.  Tne  ancient  Arabian  custom  of  circumcision,  generally  prac- 
tised in  the  eighth  year,  the  legislator  retained;  and  in  many  usages 
and  ceremonies  he  indulged  the  prejudices  of  his  countrymen,  either 
by  connecting  a  prevalent  superstition  with  the  morals  of  a  purer 
faith,  or  by  restricting  an  abusive  practice  within  iU  just  limits. 
For  example,  instead  of  the  former  polygamy,  four  wives,  at  most  were 
legally  allowed,  and  the  matrimonial  rules  were  more  strictly  regulated. 
The  Korfoi  enunarates  as  deadly  sins  — wilful  murder,  adultery, 
calumny,  perjury,  and  falae  testimony.  Usury,  gamicg,  and  the  use 
of  wine  and  pork,  are  strongly  forbidden ;  and  it  is  but  doing  justice 
to  Mohammed  to  observe,  that  every  precept  enjoined  upon  his  followers 
had  been  fully  confirmed  by  his  own  example,  if  we  except  his  incon- 
tinence with  the  sex.  The  prophet  married  no  less  than  seventeen 
wives,  strangely  enough  all  vridows,  except  Ayesha,  the  daughter  of 
Abubeker.  This  sensuaUty,  the  chief  stain  on  his  character,  can 
neither  be  palliated  by  the  natural  temperament  of  the  Arabs  nor  by 
his  hope  of  posterity  and  lineal  succession,  which  nevertheless  failed, 
as  the  four  sons  of  Mohammed  died  in  their  infancy.  .  But  Moham- 
med waa  a  great  man,  and  one  who  in  every  respect  is  described  aa 
a  perfect  model  of  Arabian  virtue,  brave  and  liberal,  eloquent  and 


vigorous,  noble  and  simple  in  all  his  dealings,  and  of  irreproachable 
morals.  That  fraud,  cruelty,  and  injustice  were  often  subservient  to 
the  first  propagation  of  Islam,  cannot  be  denied;  but  a  religious 
enthusiast  is  compelled  to  act  according  to  the  overpowering  sugges- 
tions of  his  imagination,  which  he  persuades  himself  to  be  the  inspira- 
tions of  Heaven,  and  according  to  his  oWn  conviction  of  the  importance 
and  justice  of  his  miesion.  As  to  this,  tJie  prophet  repeatedly  and  in 
the  strongest  terms  expresses  his  purpose  of  uniting  and  reconoiliug 
the  hostile  tribes  of  his  country  by  destroying  their  gross  idolatry, 
and  by  bestowing  on  itkkm  the  most  salutary  and  piecious  gift  of  a 
purer  creed,  in  whose  truth  and  divioe  origin  he  himself  firmly  believed. 
And  indeed  it  will  readily  be  admitted  that  the  religion  of  the  Kor&n, 
by  which  prayers  and  alms  were  substituted  for  the  blood  of  human 
victims,  and  which,  instead  of  hostility  and  perpetual'  feuds,  breathed 
a  spirit  of  benevolence  and  social  virtues,  has  been  a  blessing  to  the 
Eastern  world,  and  has  had  a  most  important  influence  on  its  civilisa- 
tion. It  is  not  merely  to  the  conquering  sword  and  to  the  intrepid 
courage  of  the  reformer  and  his  successors,  but  also  to  the  intrintio 
merits  and  attractive  features  of  a  system,  rich  with  all  the  luxuriance 
of  Eastern  poetry,  and  most  congenial  to  an  ignorant  and  sensual 
generation,  that  the  rapid  progress  of  the  Arabian  conquests  must  be 
attributed,  although  favoured  and  promoted  by  the  discord,  internal 
revolutions,  and  weakness  of  the  neighbouring  governments. 

MOIK,  DAVID  MACBETH,  was  bom  at  Musselburgh,  in  the 
county  of  Edinburgh,  on  the  5th  of  January  1798.  He  was  educated 
at  the  grammar-school  there,  and  when  only  thirteen  was  apprenticed 
to  Dr.  Stewart,  a  medical  practitioner  in  that  town.  He  was  a  diligent 
and  attentive  student  in  his  profession,  but  became  very  early  inclined 
to  literary  pursuits.  In  1812  he  produced  some  poems,  which,  though 
neat,  baa  Uttle  originality ;  shortly  afterwards  he  appeared  in  print 
with  two  brief  essays  in  prose,  in  a  small  local  magazine.  During  the 
lost  year  of  hia  apprenticeship,  which  was  for  four  years,  he  attended  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  which  he  continued  to  do  after  his  appren- 
ticeship terminated,  and  obtained  his  diploma  as  surgeon  in  the  spring 
of  1810.  It  had  been  his  intention  to  enter  the  army,  but  the  peace 
ofifering  few  hopes  of  advancement  in  that  direction,  he  abandoned  his 
purpose,  returned  home,  and  for  awhile  devoted  himself  to  literature^ 
writing  occasionally  for  the  '  Scots  Magazine,'  and  published  an  anony- 
mous volume,  entitled  'The  Bombardment  of  Algiers  and  other 
Poems,'  which  brought  him  little  profit  or  fame.  He  was  also  a 
member  of  *  The  Musselburgh  Forum,'  a  debating  society,  in  which  he 
favourably  distinguiihed  himself  In  1817  he  entered  into  business 
OS  a  partner,  in  his  native  town,  with  Dr.  Brown,  who  had  an  extensive 
but  laborious  practice.  Moir  worked  hard  at  his  professional  duties, 
but,  when  the  toils  of  the  day  were  ended,  he  employed  a  great  part 
of  the  night  in  his  literary  pursuits.  He  was  at  tbis  time  a  frequent 
contributor  in  prose  and  verse  to  Constable's  'Edinburgh  Magazine.' 
When  'Blackwood's  Magazine'  was  started,  he  became  a  still  more 
constant  contributor  to  its  pages.  He  wrote  for  it  both  prose  and 
poetry,  both  comic  and  serious.  Among  his  oomio  effusions  were '  The 
Eve  of  St.  Jerry,'  and  '  The  Auncient  Waggonere,'  and  at  the  time 
some  of  them  were  supposed  to  be  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Maginn.  His 
serious  poems  were  marked  as  by  i^  a  signature  which  he  retained  in 
that  magazine  until  his  death.  In  1823  he  formed  a  strong  friendship 
with  John  Gait,  who,  when  he  departed  for  America,  left  his  novel, 
*  The  Last  of  the  Lairds,'  imfinished,  and  Moir  wrote  the  concluding 
chapters  for  him.  In  1824  he  published  '  The  Legend  of  Genevieve^ 
with  other  Tales  and  Poems,'  consisting  of  selections  from  his  maga- 
sine  contributions,  with  some  original  additions.  In  the  same  year  lie 
commenced,  in  'Blackwood's  Magazine,'  his  novel  of  'The  Auto- 
biography of  Mansie  Waucb,'  which  was  continued  for  nearly  three 
years,  and  afterwards  published  separately.  It  had  great  success,  and 
the  character  of  ita  hero  is  a  clever  embodiment  of  some  of  the  peculiari- 
ties of  ^Scottish  character.  During  all  these  literary  labours  he  con- 
tinued to  attend  to  his  professional  duties  with  indefistigaUe  assiduity 
and  extreme  kindness.  Between  1817  and  1828  he  is  stated  never  to 
have  slept  a  night  out  of  Musselburgh.  He  was  now  recommended  to 
remove  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  might  have  readUy  attained  a  more 
lucrative  practice,  but  hia  attachment  to  his  old  haunts  and  hia  old 
patients  and  neighbours  caused  him  to  infuse.  In  1829  he  married. 
In  1831  he  published  his  '  Outlines  of  the  Ancient  History  of  Medicine^ 
being  a  View  of  the  Healing  Art  among  the  Egyptians^  Greeks, 
Bomans,  and  Arabians.'  In  lb'62,  after  having  exerted  himself  in  a 
most  energetic  manner  when  the  cholera  was  raging  in  hia  district,  he 
published  aa  a  pamphlet  *  Practical  Observations  on  Malignant 
Cholera,'  which  had  a  veiy  extensive  circulation ;  and  thi^  was  followed 
by  *  Proofs  of  the  Contagion  of  Malignant  Cholera;'  boUx  works  being 
allowed  to  possess  great  merits  even  by  those  who  differed  from  the 
author's  conclusiona  In  1832  Mr.  Moir  attended  the  meeting  of  the 
British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  at  Oxford,  and 
afterwards  visited  London,  where  he  extended  his  acquaintance  among 
the  literary  celebrities.  In  1843  he  published  'Domestio  Verses,' 
in  which,  among  other  things,  he  records^  with  much  tenderness,  the 
loss  of  two  of  Lis  sons,  who  died  young.  In  1B45  he  contributed  the 
account  of  the  civil  history  and  antiquitiea  of  the  paiish  of  Inveresk, 
of  which  Musselburgh  is  the  chief  town,  to  the  *  New  Statistical 
Account  of  Scotland.'  In  1846  he  met  with  an  accident^  being  thrown 
from  a  carriage,  by  which  he  was  rendered  lame  for  life.    In  th« 
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spiiDg  of  1851  be  delivered  a  aeries  of  lectures  '  On  the  Poetieal 
Literature  of  the  Past  Century/  at  the  Edinburgh  Philoflophical  Insti- 
tution. In  the  same  year,  *Selim/  bis  last  contribution  to  'Black- 
wood's Hsgaxine/  appeared}  and  on  the  6th  of  July  he  died.  His 
activity  had  continued  unabated  during  bis  whole  life.  He  had, 
besides  paying  a  sedulous  and  benevolent  attention  to  his  patients,  filled 
various  municipal  offices,  and  had  been  a  member  of  the  General 
Assembly.  His  contributions  to  'Blackwood'  alone  number  870. 
His  serious  poetry,  by  which  be  wiU  be  chiefly  remembered,  is  sweetly 
pensive  snd  tender,  without  any  remarkable  original  poetic  power,  but  it 
possesses  a  charm  in  its  natural  imageiy  and  its  appeals  to  our  feelings 
that  can  never  fail  to  please.  In  1852  his  '  Poetical  Works/  whic£, 
however,  are  only  a  selection,  were  published,  with  a  memoir  of  his 
life,  by  T.  Aird. 

HOITTE,  JEAN  GUILLAUME,  Chevalier,  the  son  of  the  engraver 
P.  £.  Moitte,  was  a  distinguished  French  sculptor,  and  was  bom  at 
Paris,  in  1747.  He  was  first  the  pupil  of  Figal,  sfter  whose  death  he 
studied  under  Lemoyne.  In  1768  ne  obtained  the  grand  prize  in 
sculpture  for  a  statue  of  David  carrying  the  head  of  Goliath,  and  he 
went,  as  entitled  in  consequence,  to  complete  his  studies  at  the  French 
Academy  at  Rome ;  the  Roman  climate  however  proved  quite  unfit 
for  his  constitution,  and  he  was  forced  to  return  to  Paris,  where  be 
died  May  2, 1810. 

Moitte  has  executed  many  excellent  bas-reliefii  and  figures,  and  some 
equestrian  statues ;  but  he  left  many  models,  and  among  them  his 
principal  works,  unfinished  at  his  death,  as  the  great  basi-riUevi  for  the 
column  of  Boulogne,  and  the  equestrian  statue  of  General  d*Hautpoul, 
a  model  in  plaster,  made  for  Uxe  French  government  Moitte  was  a 
member  of  the  old  French  Academy  of  Painting  and  Sculpture,  and 
afterwards  of  the  Institute  of  fVance,  and  a  Chevalier  of  the  Legion 
d'Honneur. 

The  following  are  some  of  his  principal  works : — ^A  marble  statue 
of  Cassini ;  another  of  General  Custines ;  a  baso-rilievo  for  the  tomb 
of  General  Leclerc  in  the  Pantheon ;  a  Vestal  sprinkling  the  holy 
water;  Ariadne;  a  sacrificer;  the  large  basso-rilievo  of  the  front  of 
the  Pantheon,  representing  the  Father-land,  or  La  Patrie,  crowning 
civic  and  militsry  virtues,  which  was  removed  sfter  the  Restoration  ; 
a  basso-rilievo  in  the  court  of  the  Louvre,  representing  Histoiy  in- 
scribing I'An  VI.  and  the  nsme  of  Napoleon  vrith  his  Fnnch  title  of 
Le  Grand;  other  bassi-rilievi  for  the  barriers  of  Paris,  and  the  Cb&teau 
de  rile  Adam,  and  the  colossal  figures  of  Bretagne  and  Normandie  at 
the  barrier  des  Bons  Hommes ;  an  equestrian  statue  of  Napoleon  I. ; 
and  the  basso-rilievo  of  the  warrior  devoting  himself  to  his  country,  or 
France  surrounded  by  virtues  and  calling  her  sons  to  her  defence,  now 
in  the  gallery  of  the  Luxembourg:  it  was  ordered  in  1798  for  the 
vestibule  of  the  Luxembourg  facing  the  garden.  / 

(Gabet^  Dictiormaire  det  Artittet  de  VJSoole  Franfaue,  kc) 

MOIVRE,  A.  DE.    [Dxmoitbs,  A.] 

MOLA.  There  are  two  artists  of  this  name,  who  were  contem- 
poraries, and  both  studied  for  a  time  under  Albaoo.  Of  these,  the 
more  celebrated  one,  FtsByBAKCXSco  Mola,  was  bom  at  Coldre,  in 
the  Milanese  territory,  in  1621,  according  to  Pascoli,  or  at  Lugsno,  in 
1612,  accordiog  to  Passeri;  and  after  receiving  his  first  instructions 
in  art  from  his  ftither,  who  was  both  a  painter  and  architect,  be 
studied  successively  under  Giuseppino,  Albano,  and  Guercino.  He 
attained  to  great  excellence  both  in  design  and  colouring ;  and  though 
his  chief  merit  lay  in  landscape,  to  which  he  principally  applied  himself, 
he  also  painted  history  occasionally,  and  with  much  ability.  His 
talents  obtained  for  him  the  patronsge  of  princes  and  nobles,  and 
among  others  of  Christina  of  Sweden.  His  reputation  at  length 
caused  him  to  be  invited  to  France,  and  he  was  making  preparations 
for  proceedmg  thither  at  the  thne  of  his  death,  which  happened  at 
Rome  in  1666  (PasooU),  or  1668  (Passeri). 

GiAHBAinsTA  MoLA,  who  wss  not  at  all  related  to  the  preceding, 
but  is  said  to  have  been  of  F^«nch  extraction,  was  bom  in  1620.  He 
studied  first  at  Paris  under  Vouet,  and  afterwards  under  Albano  at 
Bologna.  Like  his  namesake  Pierfrancescov  Gianbattista  was  an 
excellent  landscape-painter,  and  well  skilled  also  in  perspective^ 
though  in  other  respects  his  inferior.  One  of  his  most  celebrated 
works  is  a  <  Repose  in  Egypt,'  in  the  Rinncomi  collection  at  Florence. 
He  died  in  1661. 

*  MOLBECH,  CHRISTIAN,  an  eminent  Danish  writer  on  biblio- 
graphy, literary  biography  and  history,  philology,  criticism,  and  other 
subjects,  was  bom  at  Soroe  on  the  8th  of  October  178&  His  father, 
Johan  Christian  Molbech,  also  an  author,  was  by  4>irth  a  Norwegian, 
and  held  the  post  of  professor  of  philosophy  and  mathematics  at  the 
celebrated  academy  of  Soroe  from  1787  to  1822.  The  son  was 
intended  for  the  sea,  and  would  have  gone  on  a  voyage  to  India  in 
1796,  but  for  an  illness  which  kept  him  $x  home,  and  gave  occasion 
to  an  entire  chsnge  in  his  pursuits.  H;  entered  the  university  of 
Copenhsgen  and  studied  for  the  law,  in  which  he  passed  a  creditable 
examination,  but  he  was  destined  to  be  neither  a  seaman  nor  a  lawyer. 
In  1804  he  was  admitted  as  a  "volunteer"  to  assist  in  the  roysl 
library  at  Gopenhsgen  and  he  is  now  (in  1857),  by  gradual  advance, 
the  second  officer  in  that  establishment. 

His  activity  during  a  literary  career  of  now  more  than  half  a 
centox:jr  baa  been  so  unintermitted,  that  the  list  of  his  works  and  of 
thereTiew  of  them  in  Eislew's  'Forfj&tter  Lexicon,'  which  however 


includes  articles  in  periodicals,  occupies  nearly  twelve  closely  printed 
pages.  These  productions,  as  has  been  mentioned,  are  of  very  varioua 
character.  Among  the  most  prominent  are  'Breve  fra  Sverrige' 
('Letters from  Sweden'),  3  vols.  1814-17,  giving  an  interesting,  but  some- 
what difiuse  account  of  a  visit  to  Sweden  in  1812,  and  'Beise  giennem 
en  Deel  af  Tydekland,'  &c.  ('  Travels  through  a  portion  of  Germany, 
France,  England,  and  Italy '),  8  vols.  1821-2i2,  in  which  be  narrates  a 
journey  of  some  months  in  1819  and  1820,  which  he  was  enabled  to 
undertske  by  the  liberality  of  the  Danish  govemment^  with  the  view 
among  other  things,  of  studying  the  condition  and  arrangements  of 
public  UbrariesTwith  EngUmd  in  general  he  was  muoh  pleased,  and 
with  Italy  he  was  delighted^  and  these  were  the  two  countries  he  most 
wished  to  rsvisit.  I^me  of  his  other  works  besir  on  the  subject  of 
librsries,  in  particular  a  treatise  '  On  Public  Libraries,'  issued  in  1829, 
and  a  life  of  Moldenhawer,  once  librarian  of  the  royal  library  at 
Copenhagen,  in  which  there  is  an  interesting  delineation  of  enlightened 
activity  in  a  field  of  literaiy  exertion  to  which  Uttle  attention  has 
been  given  in  England. 

Molbech  was  early  engaged  as  one  of  the  compUers  of  the  great 
Dictionary  of  the  Danish  lauguage  issued  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  Copenhagen  Academy  of  Sciences,  the  first  volume  of  which 
was  issued  in  1798,  while  the  last  portion  that  has  appeared  of  it» 
part  of  the  seventh  volume,  published  in  1853,  brings  it  no  farther 
than  the  letter  T.  His  name  appears  as  one  of  the  editors  to  the 
sixth  volume,  which  comprises  the  letter  S  only,  and  took  nineteen 
years  in  prepariog.  It  is  a  singular  illustration  of  the  difference 
between  the  progress  made  by  individuals  and  by  committees  that  in 
1833  he  pubfished  in  two  volumes  a  complete  Dictionaiy  of  the  Danish 
language,  compiled  by  himself,  which  is  recognised  as  the  best  now 
existing,  and  of  which  a  second  edition  is  at  present  (1857)  issuing 
from  the  press.  A  Danish  '  Dialect  Lexicon '  (Copenhagen,  1841),  is 
perhaps  a  still  more  valuable  contribution  to  philology,  as  bringing 
together  for  the  first  time  a  mass  of  materials  of  great  interest  to  the 
inquirer  not  only  into  the  Scandinavian,  but  our  own  and  the  other 
languages  of  the  Germanic  stock.  A  collection  of  Danish  proverbs, 
proverbial  phrases,  and  mottoes  (' Danske  Ordsprog,  Taukesprog,  Qg 
Riimsprog,'  Copenhagen,  1839),  forms  a  sort  of  supplement  to  these 
works.  Molbech  has  also  superintended  the  pubUcation  of  various 
monuments  of  the  andent  Danish  langusge— the  oldest  translation  of 
the  Bible,  several  rhymed  chronicles,  and  an  old  medical  work  of 
the  13th  century  by  Henrik  Harpestreng ;  and  he  hsa  taken  up  a 
somewhat  novel  position  among  philologists  by  pointing  out  the  supe- 
riority of  the  modem  Danish  to  the  old  Icelandic,  from  which  it 
springs,  in  the  greater  variety  of  style  of  which  it  admits — a  point  of 
comparison  which  many  writers  on  the  advantages  of  the  earlier 
phases  of  modem  langusges  seem  to  have  utterly  overlooked.  A 
new  edition  of  Holberg's  oomedies  by  Molbech,  and  biographies  of 
Ewsld  and  Sohack-Stafieldt,  as  well  as  a  series  of  lives  of  Danish 
poets  prefixed  to  his  selections  in  a  *Dansk  Poetisk  Anthologie,*  evince 
his  interest  in  the  more  modem  classical  literature  of  his  country. 
Perhaps  the  short  biographies,  which  are  remarkably  well  done,  are 
of  all  the  productions  of  Molbech's  pen  the  most  felicitous.  In 
Danish  history,  his  'Fort»llinger  og  Skildringer '  (*Tales snd  Sketches'), 
in  the  manner  of  Scott's  '  Tales  of  a  Grandfather,'  have  enjoyed  an 
extensive  populuity;  and  he  has  edited  the  'Diary  of  Bishop  Birche- 
rod,'  and,  in  conjunction  with  Petersen,  a  selection  of  ancient  Danish 
documents  and  letters.  A  collection  of  his  misoellaneoos  smaller 
writings,  'Blandede  Smaaskrifter,'  was  published  in  two  volumes, 
between  1834  and  1836.  He, edited  a  monthly  periodical  entitled 
'Athene,'  in  nine  volumes,  between  1816  and  1817;  and  also  the 
'Maanedskrift  for  Litteratur,' a  monthly  literary  review,  in  twenty 
volumes,  from  18S0  to  1838,  which  are  two  of  the  most  valuable 
works  of  the  kind  in  Danish  literature.  The  '  Nordisk  Tidskiift  for 
Historic'  (4  vols.,  1827-36),  was  also  edited  by  him ;  and  the  'UiBto- 
risk  Tidskrif  t,'  or  Historical  Magazine,  issued  by  the  Danish  Historicsl 
Association,  which  was  commenced  in  1840,  and  still  continues,  is 
under  his  superintendence.  He  has  been  urging  the  same  society  to 
undertake  a  grieat  biographical  dictionaiy  of  Danes,  a  work  of  wludi 
there  is  much  need,  and  which  would  be  a  valuable  contribution  to 
the  literature  of  Europe.  Molbech  is  a  member  of  the  Danish 
Academy  of  Sciences,  of  the  first  hundred  yean  of  which  he  has 
published  a  history,  a  knight  of  the  order  of  Dannebrogv  and  a 
member  of  numerous  foreign  learned  sodetieB,  among  others,  of  the 
Antiquarian  and  Philological  of  London.  His  son.  Christian  Knud 
Fredrik  Molbech,  bom  in  1821,  also  attached  to  the  Royal  Library  at 
Copenhagen,  is  the  author  of  some  poems,  and  of  a  volume  of  travels 
entitled  '  En  Maaned  i  Spanien '  Q  A  Month  in  Spain ').    [See  Strp.] 

MOLII,  COMTE  DE,  was  bom  in  1781,  and  was  descended  fivm  an 
illustrious  family  in  France.  He  was  the  son  of  the  President  Mol^ 
who  fell  a  victim  to  the  \io'ence  of  the  first  French  Revolution. 
Enough  property  however  appears  to  have  been  saved  from  the 
wreck  of  his  family  fortunes  to  enable  the  father  to  send  his  son  to 
the  Central  school  of  Public  Works,  afterwards  called  the  Polytech- 
nlque,  where  he  pursued  his  studies  with  industiy  and  vigour.  In 
1806  he  published  '  Essais  de  Morale  et  de  Politique '  which  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  I.,  and  secuted  for  him  the 
post  of  auditor  of  the  Council  of  State.  These  Essays,  as  may  be  sup- 
posed, were  of  a  highly  absolutist  cast;  and  though  their  author 
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coQtinaad  to  the  last  «  itaunoh  adherent  of  the  Bonaparte  dynaatj, 
he  remained  in  ofBoe  under  the  Bourbons  after  their  restoration,  who 
created  him  a  peer  of  France.  To  the  polii^  and  meaeuree  of  Prinoe 
Polifnac  he  offered  the  most  determined  opposition.  After  the 
revolution  of  July  1830  he  was  appointed  by  Louis  Pliilippe  to  the 
portfolio  of  Foreign  Affidrs,  and  shortly  afterwards  wss  advanced  to 
the  post  of  Prime  Minister  of  France,  which  he  eTentually  was  obliged 
to  resign  by  the  oppoeition  of  M.  Quizoty  and  M.  ThierSi  Upon  this  he 
retired  into  private  life,  and  though  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly,  he  took  litUe  or  no  part  in  iti  proceedings.  The 
family  of  Count  Mold  was  of  that  rank  which  is  known  as  the 
'  nolnlitj  of  the  robe,'  and  his  ancestors  were  of  gentle  blood  as  long 
Ago  as  the  days  of  Henri  lY.  Tslenti  and  administrative  capacity 
seem  to  have  been  hereditary  in  the  family,  as  well  ss  the  love  cf 
l^sl  order,  monarchy,  and  oonstitutional  government.  Count  Mold 
was  almost  the  last  remaining  link  between  his  countrymen  of  the 
old  snd  of  the  new  regime,  ss  combining  the  high-bred  tone  and 
monarchical  principles  of  the  former  with  a  proportion  of  the  liberal 
principles  which  are  the  distinctive  mark  of  the  latter  class.  But 
wbils  Count  Mold  accepted  each  successive  change  in  the  governing 
system  of  France  as  the  result  of  political  necessity,  it  cannot  be  said 
that  he  ever  swerved  in  principle  from  the  opinions  which  he 
had  originally  professed.  At  ^e  dose  of  his  long  career,  under 
various  successive  changes  of  government,  he  renewed  his  relations 
with  the  ancient  dynasty,  and  departed  life  ss  he  entered  upon  it,  a 
supporter  of  the  old  monarchy.  In  his  theological  opinions  he 
inclioed  to  the  Ultramontane  party,  and  from  his  high  character,  great 
abilities,  and  illustrious  position,  he  was  one  of  the  strongest  sup- 
porters of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  France.  His  memoirs,  which 
naturally  include  rem^iscenees  of  all  the  great  men  and  notables 
of  France  during  the  first  half  of  the  19th  century,  are  shortly  to 
be  published.  He  died  suddenly  at  his  family  seat  at  Champalatruz, 
November  23rd,  1855. 

MOLESWORTH,  THE  RIGHT  HON.  SIR  WILLUM,  eighth 
Baronet  of  that  name,  was  bom  in  1810.  He  was  the  lineal  repre- 
sentative of  an  old  Cornish  family  of  large  landed  possessions, 
originally  of  Irish  extraction.  '  The  first  baronet^  was  governor  of 
Jamaica  in  the  reign  of  Charles  U.  Sir  William's  father  died  in 
182;i.  It  is  uncertain  at  what  school  Sir  William  Molesworth  was 
first  educated,  but  it  is  certain  that  having  spent  some  time  at 
Cambridge,  he  was  sent  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  was  taught  dassics, 
mathematics,  and  metaphysical  science,  by  an  Italian  refugee,  and 
afterwards  passed  to  a  Qermsn  xmiversity.  In  this  latter  soil  his 
mind  took  oeep  root ;  he  acquired  the  German  language,  and  followed 
at  will  the  bent  of  his  own  vigorous  talents.  Having  left  England 
with  an  average  acquirement  of  general  and  clas8i<»l  knowledge,  he 
concentrated  Lis  powers  in  Germany  upon  the  study  of  philolo^  and 
history.  His  mind  however  revolted  against  the  mysticism  of  the 
German  school,  and  as  soon  ss  he  was  released  from  collegiate  study 
he  made  the  usual  tour  of  Europe.  On  his  return  to  Engluid  in 
1831  he  was  still  in  his  minority.  His  first  public  appearance  in  this 
country  was  at  a  meeting  convened  in  his  native  county  in  that  year 
for  the  purpose  of  supporting  parliamentary  reform,  and  his.  maiden 
speech  on  that  occasion  gave  considerable  promise  of  future  eminence. 
He  was  littie  more  than  of  age  when  he  was  returned  to  parliament 
unopposed  in  December  1832,  for  Esst  ComwsU,  by  which  con- 
stitumcy  he  was  re-elected  in  December  1834,  but  withdrew  from 
the  contest  in  July  1837,  when  he  was  returned  for  Leeds.  At  the 
dissolution  of  1841,  being  convinced  that  his  chsnce  of  success  at 
Leeds  wss  hopeless,  he  declined  a  contest  and  remained  out  of  parlia- 
ment for  four  years.  During  this  intervsl  he  read  snd  thought  muc^ 
on  politics  and  social  economy,  gave  himself  a  sounder  political 
education,  and  accumulated  capital  for  his  future  senatorial  Ufa.  In 
1850,  however,  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Wood,  he  offered  himself  ss  a 
candidate  for  the  representation  of  Southwarl^  and  though  strenuously 
aassiled  for  his  support  cf  the  grsnt  to  Maynooth  College,  he  wss 
successful,  and  he  continued  to  represent  the  same  constituency  to  his 
death.  In  January  1853  he  accepted  the  office  of  First  Commissioner 
of  Public  Works  on  the  formation  of  Lord  Aberdeen's  administration, 
and  was  reelected  without  opposition ;  and  again  on  his  subsequent 
translation  to  the  Colonial  Officei 

As  a  'Commons'  debater'  Sir  William  Molesworth  wss  not  of 
first-rate  eminence.  His  speeches  in  psrliament  were  few,  but  always 
valuable,  though  of  too  philosophical  a  cast  to  be  generally  popular. 
Those  on  the  colonies  delivered  in  1838 ;  in  1840  on  the  state  of  the 
nation  and  the  condition  of  the  people ;  on  transportation  in  1887-38; 
and  on  many  important  social  and  economic  questions  about  the 
same  period,  were  of  great  merit  and  immense  practical  utility.  They 
were  carefully  prepared  beforehand,  and  were  the  results  of  reading, 
labour,  and  reflection.  In  July  1855  Sir  William  Molesworth  found 
a  sphere  far  more  congenial  to  his  tastes,  and  a  larger  soope  for  his 
administrative  ability,  on  being  appointed  to  the  secretaryship  of  the 
colonies,  but  he  held  that  office  only  for  the  brief  space  of  four 
months^  when^  career  of  public  usefulness  wss  cut  short  by  death, 
which  occurred  on  the  22nd  of  October  1855.  The  colonial  and 
domestic  press  were  idl  but  unsnimous  in  ezpressiog  their  satisfaction 
at  bis  appointment;  it  wss  not  forgotten  that  he  had  taken  the 
deepest  interest  in  the  affairs  of  Canada  and  Australiai  and  had 
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studied  the  problem  and  mastered  the  theory  of  colonisation  to  a 
greater  extent  than  perhaps  any  contemporary.  Neither  wss  it  for^ 
gotten  that  he  was  the  fint  person  who,  in  this  country,  succeeded 
in  calling  public  attention  to  the  manifold  abuses  connected  with 
the  transportation  of  criminals,  though  eighteen  years  had  elapsed 
since  the  parliamentary  committee,  of  whidi  he  was  chairman,  brought 
to  light  all  the  horrors  of  our  penal  system.  In  the  words  of  a 
writer  in  the  *  Times,'  *'Sir  William  Molesworth  found  our  colonial 
empire  disorganised  and  distracted  by  the  msl-administration  of  the 
Colonial  Office,  wedded  as  it  then  wss  to  a  system  of  ignorant  and 
impertinent  interference.  He  first  aroused  the  attention  of  par- 
liamttit  to  the  importance  of  our  remote  dependendes,  and  explained 
with  incomparable  deamess  and  force  the  prindples  of  colonial  self- 
government.  With  untiring  diligence  and  great  constructive  power 
he  prepared  draught  constitutions,  and  investigated  the  relations 
between  the  imperial  government  and  its  dependencies.  Starting 
from  a  small  minority,  he  brought  the  public  and  parliament  over  to 
Ms  ride,  till  principles  once  considered  ss  paradoxes  came  to  be 
regarded  as  axioms.  By  such  means  he  fidrly  won  the  position  of 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies;  but  he  did  not  live  to  enjoy 
the  prise  which  he  had  grasped.  Before  we  had  time  to  hear  of  the 
satisifaotion  with  which  his  appointment  was  sure  to  be  hailed  by  our 
remote  dependencies,  the  sceptre  was  snatched  from  his  hand  by 
death,  and  the  post  became  again  vacant.  In  the  full  vigour  of  life 
and  intellect,  in  the  possession  of  what  must  have  been  to  him  the 
highest  and  noblest  priee  of  ambition,  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  con- 
fidence of  his  sovereign  and  the  esteem  of  hii  fellow-subjects,  he  wss 
taken  away  suddenly  snd  prematurely,  yet  not  so  soon  as  to  deprive 
his  friends  of  the  consolation  of  thinJung  that  he  has  left  behind  him 
durable  memorials  which  will  link  his  name  with  the  destinies  of 
every  British  commimity  planted  on  tiie  Uo&  of  the  earth.  The  best 
monument  that  could  be  nosed  to  him  would  be  a  complete  collection 
of  his  parliamentary  speeches;  the  noblest  epitaph  that  could  be  in- 
scribed on  his  tomb  would  be  the  title  of  the '  Liberator  and  Regenerator 
of  the  Colonial  Empue  of  Great  Britain.' " 

Though  he  had  not  avowedly  appeared  before  the  public  as  an 
author.  Sir  William  Molesworth  was  favourably  known  in  the  world 
of  letters  and  sdenoe.  Having  purchased  the  '  Westminster  Review,' 
he  for  some  years  conducted  it  dther  alone  or  in  conjunction  with  his 
friend,  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill,  the  eminent  political  economist  [Mill, 
J.  S.\  and  during  that  time  he  was  a  not  unfrequent  contributor  to 
its  psges;  he  likewise  wrote  at  di£ferent  times  many  artides  in  othsr 
periodicals  snd  newspapers.  He  slso  edited  and  published  at  his 
own  expense  a  complete  edition  of  the  English  works  of  ^  philo- 
sopher Hobbes,  in  16  volumes.  [Hobbss,  Thoicas.]  In  sdence  Sir 
William  Molesworth  had  obtained  some  reputation  ss  a  botanist ;  but 
his  acquirements  extended  over  a  large  range  of  subjects.  In  private 
life  few  men  have  been  more  highly  esteemed. 

M0LI£RB  was  the  name  sssumed  by  JsAN-BAmBTB  PoQUSLar, 
who  was  bom  at  Paris  on  the  15th  of  January  1622.  Hii  father  was 
a  *  tapuder/  and  also  held  the  office  of '  valet-de-chambre-tapissier '  to 
Louis  XIII.  Toung  Poquelin  wss  intended  for  the  same  trade,  and 
remained  in  his  father's  shop  till  he  was  fourteen  yesrs  of  age,  having 
been  merely  taught  to  read  and  write.  He  had  a  grandfather  who 
was  very  fond  of  him,  and  often  took  him  to  the  theatre  at  the  H6td 
de  Bourgogne:  he  even  expressed  a  wish  that  his  grandson  might 
become  a  <^ebrated  actor,  and  his  words  made  such  sn  impression  on 
the  youth  that  he  gradually  became  disgxisted  with  Ms  trade.  As  ha 
returned  home  firom  the  play  one  day  in  a  state  of  mdsncholy,  his 
father  asked  the  cause,  and  learned  that  he  desired  a  superior  education. 
His  grandfather  joined  in  his  entreaties,  and  he  was  sent  to  the  Coll^ 
de  Clermont,  which  was  under  the  care  of  the  Jesuits,  where  ha 
remained  till  the  end  of  the  year  1641.  When  his  studies  both  in 
literature  and  philosophy  were  ended,  he  was  obliged  to  fill  his  father^s 
office  about  the  king's  person,  and  he  attended  Louk  XIII.  in  the 
expedition  from  which  resulted  the  taking  of  Perpigoan  from  tha 
Spaniards.  After  this  there  is  a  gap  in  his  biography,  and  we  find  him 
in  1645  performing  in  the  Faubourg  St  Qermsin  with  a  companv  of 
dtisens,  who  at  fint  acted  for  plessure,  but  afterwarda  attempted  to 
combine  profit  with  amusement.  At  this  period  he  took  the  name  of 
Molidre.    The  company  was  unsuccessful. 

Here  comes  another  gap  of  eight  years,  and  we  find  him  in  1658 
playing  at  Languedoc,  whither  he  had  been  invited,  at  the  head  of  a 
company,  by  the  Prince  de  Conti,  who  appreciated  his  histrionic  talents. 
In  this  company  was  Maddeine  B^jart,  whose  daughter  subsequently 
became  the  wife  of  Moliire.  He  atterwards  went  with  his  compuiy 
to  Lyon,  where  in  1658  he  produced  his  first  play,  'L'Etourdi,'  with 
such  success,  that  two  other  compsnies  joined  hUn.  This  piece  is 
amusing  from  the  variety  of  utuations,  wMoh  however  have  the  dis- 
advantage of  resembling  each  other  too  dosdy.  The  portrait  of  the 
£tourdi  shows  the  beginning  of  Moli^re's  tendency  to  sketch  character, 
though  character  is  here  subservient  to  inddent.  In  1654,  havixig 
returned  to  Languedoc,  he  produced  his  second  piece  of  *  Le  D6pi6 
Amoureux,'  which  was  likewise  successfuL  The  Prinoe  de  Conti  wss 
so  plessed  with  Ms  productions  as  to  make  Mm  director  of  the  enter- 
tsinments  wMdi  he  gave  in  the  province,  snd  even  to  offer  to  him  the 
place  of  secretary.    Moli^re  however  refused  this  offer. 

After  remaining  four  or  five  years  in  Languedoc^  the  company 
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qaitUd  that  provfaiM  for  Orenoblei  where  ther  pUyed  during  the 
esniraL  ttey  then  west  to  Boaen,  aod  flnany  to  Paria,  where 
VoUlm  wee  introdooed  to  the  Uor,  IxmU  XIV.,  before  whom  hie 
oompeny  plejed  the  truedy  of  'KlooinMe/  in  1658,  at  a  theatre 
eieeted  in  the  ^ard-faau  of  the  old  lioavreL  Holi^re  felt  that  in 
tci^edy  fala  eompeoj  waa  inferior  to  that  of  the  Hdtel  de  Bonrgogne, 
find  tbeiefore,  when  the  pUy  waa  ended,  he  came  forward  aod  obienred» 
that  they  weie  but  faint  coplea  of  exoellent  originak,  and  hoped  that 
the  king  would  allow  them  to  play  one  of  the  little  eomic  piecea  which 
had  been  raeceeaful  in  the  protincea.  The  king  granted  the  reqaest^ 
and  the  piece,  which  waa  one  of  tboie  early  worka  of  Moli^re  which 
hftTe  not  been  eoUeetedi  waa  played  with  snceeaa.  The  king  wiahftd 
the  eomptny  to  remain  at  Pada,  gave  them  the  title  of  *  Troupe  de 
Voniienr/  and  idlowed  them  to  play,  alternately  with  the  Italian 
oomediana,  »t  the  theatre  called  Le  Petit  Bourbon.  In  1C60  they 
temored  to  the  Palaia  RoyaL 

In  1658  Molitee'a   early  pieces  of  'L'£tourdl'  and  'Le   D^pit 
Amooreux,'  which  had  been  acted  with  auch  aucoeaa  in  the  provincea, 
were  played  with  great  applauae  at  Paria ;  and  in  1659  waa  produced 
Ma  celebrated '  Prteienaee  Kidieulea,'  which  waa  ao  aucoeaaful  that  the 
pricce  of  admiasion  were  trebled  on  the  aecood  day  of  performance^ 
and  the  piece  notwithatanding  had  a  four  montba'  run.    With  thia 
comedy  the  fame  of  Holi^re  may  be  add  to  bcKin :  the  modem  reader 
may  find  in  it  only  an  ordinary  farce,  but  the  Pariaian  public  perceived 
that  the  author  waa  a  bold  and  atroog  portray  er  of  prevailing  coaractera 
and  mannera.    It  ia  written  in  proie,  and  the  deaign  ia  to  ridicule 
thoee  bdiea,  called  *  Pr^cieoaea,'  who  indulged  in  an  affected  way  of 
talking  peculiar  to  the  time.    In  1660  HoU^re  produced 'Le  Cocu 
Imaginairv '  with  great  aucceaa,  though  it  waa  not  ao  popular  aa  ita 
pradeceaaors.    It  ia  ingeoionaly  conatructed,  but  it  ia  not  ao  much  an 
exhibition  of  character  aa  the  *  Pr^cieuaea.'    '  Don  Oarcie  de  Navarre/ 
brought  out  by  Uolibre  in  1661,  waa  unaueceasful,  and  injured  hia 
reputation.    It  ia  calltd  an  heroic  comedy,  and  ia  a  weak»  heavy  pro- 
duction, acareely  readable.    Uia  fame  waa  again  raiaed  by  the  *  ^cole 
dea  Maria/  which  waa  produced  in  the  eame  year  with  great  aucceaa. 
The  cbaracter4  of  the  two  priocipal  personagea  in  tbia  piece  reaemble 
tboie  of  the  brothera  in  the '  Adelpbi '  of  Terence.    An  excdlent  piece 
followed  in  the  same  jear,  called  '  Lea FAcheux,' which  perhapa  exhibita 
llohtee'a  peculiar  taleut  more  than  any  of  bia  playa.    That  talent  con> 
aiated  in  the  portray  iog  of  character ;  and  in  proportion  aa  there  ia 
more  or  leea  of  character  to  draw,  doea  Moliire  b«eome  atroog  or  weak. 
The  object  of '  Lea  FAcheux'  waa  to  exhibit  every  apeoiea  of  diaagree- 
able  pehion  in  one  thort  drama,  and,  though  the  plot  ia  nothing,  the 
different  charactera  of  the  '  borea '  of  the  period,  auch  aa  a  man  who 
talka  of  nothing  but  hunting,  a  compoaer,  a  cardplajer,  a  duellist,  &a, 
paaa  in  quick  anoceaaloo,  and  preaent  a  moat  happy  phatitaamaaorio 
picture  of  the  timea.    In  1662  appeared  the  'fioole  dea  Femmea,*  which 
bad  no  very  great  auoceea  in  Paria,  although  Uie  principal  character, 
Agnea,  ia  the  original  from  which  Wycherly  haa  taken  hia  Hra.  Pinch- 
wife,  hi  the '  Country  Wife,'  aubae^uently  altered  by  Qarrick  into  the 
'Country  Qlrl.'    Holidre  waa  ao  mdignant  at  the  slight  aucceaa  of 
thia  piece,  that  he  wrote  another,  called  '  La  Critique  de  Vfecole  dea 
Femmea,'  in  which  he  held  up  ita  opponente  to  public  deriaion.    One 
of  the  cbaractert,  a  ridicoloua  manjuis,  ia  auppoaed  to  represent  the 
Duo  de  Peuillade.    Tbia  •  Critique/  which  waa  played  in  1663,  waa 
teiy  aucceatfttl.    A  little  piece  entitled  '  L'Impromptu  de  VetMillea^' 
waa  produced  the  aame  year,  which  oon«ata  merely  of  a  satirical  con- 
fenation  among  the  comediAoa.    It  ia  preceded  by  a  'Remerciement,' 
or  poem  of  thanka  to  the  king,  who  bad^  in  the  year  of  ita  production, 
granted  Uoli^ie  a  penuon  of  1000  llvrea.    Ue  waa  greatly  eateemed 
at  court,  where  he  held  the  office  which  had  been  filkd  by  hia  father; 
and  the  kiug  ia  laid  on  one  occaaion  to  have  aat  with  liim  at  the  aame 
table  to  ahame  aome  of  hia  offloera  who  treated  him  with  haoghty 
oooloef^    Moli^rd'a  happineaa  would  liave  been  greater  had  he  not 
about  tbia  time  married  Armando  B^jart,  then  about  aeventeen,  whoae 
lively  and  coquettiah  diipoaition  kept  him  in  all  the  ^onieaof  jealouay. 
To  relieve  hlmaelf  from  domeatlo  disquietude  he  pursued  hia  laboun 
with  additional  ardour,  and  wrote  'Le  Mariage  Forc^'  and  'La 
Prinoeaae  d'ilide/  which  were  produced  in  1664^  and  '  Le  F^atin  de 
Pljrre,'  produced  in  1665.    Of  these  the  firat  ia  a  mere  farce,  which 
exhibita  however  Molidre'a  aptitude  to  aketch  character  in  the  two 
little  parU  of  tha  peripatetic  and  acepticel  phlloeophera;  the  aecond 
ia  one  of  tbo»c  heavy  mixturea  of  aerioua  comedy  and  ballet  which, 
however  eQ^ective  they  might  have  been  with  apleodid  decoiationa, 
do  not  now  repay  a  reader  the  trouble  of  peruaiog  them ;  and  the 
^ird  ia  an  ill-constructed  piece,  with  a  apark  of  humour  here  and 
^ere,  chieflv  remarkable  for  being  one  of  the  numeroua  veraiona  of 
the  atory  of  'Don  Juan/  which  ia  the  subject  of  Hozart'a  opera,  and 
for  certain  ceoaurea  beatowed  upon  it  by  the  Sieur  de  fiochemont^ 
who  poi;aidered  it  impioua.    In  1665  the  king  engaged  MoU6re*a 
company  for  hia  own  aervice^  granting  them  a  penaion  of  7000  livrea, 
■Jd  tley  took  the  title  of  the  •  Troupe  du  RoL*^  A  UtUe  piece,  caUed 
L  Amour  M4deoin/  followed  up  the  attack  on  the  medical  piofeaaiun 
wWch  Moli^  had  incidentally  commenced  in  the  *  F^stin  de  Pierre.' 

Sia  excellent  comedy  'Le  hiaanthrope '  waa  produced  in  1666,  and 
u  reckoned  among  hia  chef  u'muvrea.  It  abounda  in  character  and 
correct  viewa  of  society.  In  the  same  year  appeared  'Le  H^decin 
malgr^  lui,'  a  humoroua  attack  on  the  piiyaicUna,  well  known  to  the 


Engliah  by  Fielding*a  venion,  entitled  'The  Modk  Doctor/  With 
reapect  to  the  date  of  the  celebrated  comedy  'Le  Tartuffe^'  there  is  a 
little  difficulty.  In  coUectiona  of  Holi&re*a  worka  it  ia  phioed  at  aome 
distance  after  the  '  Hiaanthrope,*  and  is  dated  1667 ;  but  aome  linea  in 
the  '  Miaanthrope'  appear  to  allude  to  a  book  which  the  bigota  of  the 
day,  offended  by  the  '  Tartuffe,'  published  aa  Holiire'a,  in  order  to 
injure  hia  reputation.  The  diacrepancy  haa  been  accounted  for  by 
BUting  that  tne  firat  three  acta  of  *  Le  Tartuffe '  were  played  in  1664, 
but  tlutt  the  entire  piece  was  not  acted  till  1667.  However  thia  may 
be^  on  ita  very  first  production  the  more  bigoted  part  of  the  com- 
munity were  enraged ;  and  auch  eameat  applioationa  were  made  to  the 
king,  that  he  ordered  the  piece  to  be  withdrawn.  The  repreaentationa 
of  Holi&re  induced  the  king  to  revoke  tbia  order,  but  Holi^  did  not 
consider  it  prudent  to  perform  it  at  oncei  About  the  aame  period  he 
produced  three  inaignlneant  little  piecea,  'Uelioerte'  (a  mere  fragment), 
'Paatorale  Comique/  and  'Le  Sidlien;'  and  in  1668  appeued  hia 
'  Amphitryon/  a  clever  version  of  the '  Amphitiyon'  of  Plautua>  altered 
by  the  addition  of  a  wife  to  Sofiia,  and  the  aubatitution  of  a  prophecy 
of  the  birth  of  Herculea  for  hia  actual  birth.  The  admirable  oomedy 
of  'L'Avare'  waa  brought  out  in  the  aame  year,  but  played  at  firat 
with  little  aucoeaa,  owing,  it  ia  aaid,  to  ita  having  been  written  in 
proae,  which  the  audience  did  not  think  calculated  for  piecea  of  five 
acta.  It  ia  one  of  Moli&re  a  very  beat  piecea ;  nothing  ean  be  better 
than  the  character  of  the  miaer  (who  ia  auppoaed  to  be  imitated  from 
the  Eudio  of  Plautua'a  '  Aulularia'),  and  we  cannot  refrain  from 
admiration  at  the  boundleaa  ingenuity  diaplayed  by  the  author  in 
placing  him  In  every  poasible  situation  adapted  to  draw  him  forth. 
If  '  Lea  F4cheux '  ia  the  prototype  of  those  pieoes  where  the  greateat 
variety  of  characters  is  introduced  in  aucoeaaion,  '  L'Avare '  ia,  on  the 
other  band,  the  prototype  of  tbo^e  which  are  chiefly  occupied  in  the 
exhibition  of  one  character  in  all  ita  phasea.  The  piece  waa  rendered 
by  Fielding  aa  '  The  Miser.'  Having  produced  in  the  aame  year  a  auc- 
oeaaful piece, '  George  Dandin,'  which  ia  a  droll  little  farce,  MoU^ 
ventured  on  a  aecond  representation  of  '  Le  Tartuffe/  The  theatre 
waa  crowded  to  exoesa^  and  the  piece  waa  juat  about  to  begin,  when  a 
prohibitory  order  arrived  from  partiea  who  held  authority  during  the 
absence  of  the  king,  who  waa  in  Flandera.  The  actors^  not  having  the 
king'a  pernuaaion  in  writing,  returned  the  apectatora  their  money,  and 
extinguisbed  the  lighta.  Holi^  inatantly  deapatcbed  two  of  hia 
actors  to  the  king,  to  solicit  his  protection ;  and  on  their  nstom  with 
an  order  in  their  favour,  the  piece  waa  played  without  interruption. 
Of  the  merit  of  tbia  celebrated  comedy,  so  well-known  to  the  English 
public  by  Uie  imitation  called  *  The  Hypocrite/  there  ia  no  doubt ;  but 
whether  religioua  iropoature  is  or  b  nut  a  fit  aubject  for  ridicule  on 
the  atage,  ia  a  queation  we  leave  open  to  the  opinion  and  feelinga  of 
our  readera.  'Honaieur  de  Porceaugnac^'  a  farce  reprnaenting  the 
awkwardneaa  of  a  pompoua  country-gentleman  in  a  large  metropolii^ 
and  containing  anr  incidental  aatiro  againat  the  pUyaitutna,  waa 
repnaented  in  1669  wiih  great  aucoeaa,  and  the  faoioua  '  Bouigeoia 
Gentilhomme/  brought  out  in  the  following  year,  waa  equally 
fortunate,  Tbia,  although  in  five  acta,  ia  a  liarce  of  the  meet  extrava- 
gant kind,  and  being,  aa  it  ia  called,  a  couj^die-ballet,  tbe  author  haa 
allowed  it  at  the  cXoiB  to  nm  almoat  into  a  pantomine.  In  conatruo* 
tion  it  ia  exceedingly  looae,  aod  this  ia  the  case  with  all  MoU^'a 
piecea  that  go  by  the  name  of  'com^e-ballet;'  ao  eai\y  ia  it  to  avoid 
difficult  unravellinga  by  the  introduction  of  dancea.  ^Several  of  the 
pieoaa  named  kbove  belong  to  thia  claas,  although  tiiey  have  not  been 
ao  apecified.  In  apite  of  ita  extravagance  the  'Botugeoia  Gentilhomme' 
ii  a  favourite  piece,  and  alluaiona  are  perhape  more  frequautly  made 
to  it  than  to  any  other  play  of  Holi^re'a  The  pompoua  ignoianoe  of 
the  principal  character  and  the  pretenaiona  of  hia  aeyeral  fsahionabla 
maatera  are  extremely  laughable ;  but  aa  far  aa  conatruction  goea^  it  is 
a  mera  anooesaion  of  farcical  incidents. 

In  1672  Moli^re  produced  hia  *  Femmea  Savantea,'  one  of  his  beat 
eomediea,  in  which  the  learned  ladiee  and  witlinga  of  the  time  are 
admirably  aatiriaed.  Ita  aucoeaa  however  waa  at  firat  not  very  great^ 
tbe  subject  being  rather  too  dry  aod  recondite  for  the  pubUo  atXargei 
Before  the  production  of  Uiia  pieoe  he  had  aaaiated  in  composing  a 
'  tragtfdie-ballet '  on  the  aubject  of  Cupid  aod  Payohe,  and  had  brought 
out  two  inferior pieoeay  'L«  Comteaae  d'Eaearbagniu^'  and  'Lea  Four- 
beriea  de  Scapin.' 

In  tbe  year  1672  Uoli^re  became  reconciled  to  hia  wife^  with  whom 
be  had  loog  beeu  at  variance^  and  at  tbe  aame  time  quitted  a  milk 
die^  to  which  he  had  reatricted  himself  on  account  of  a  complaint 
in  the  cheat,  for  animal  food.  Tbia  increased  hia  complaint^  but  he 
worked  hard  at  the  compoaition  of  '  Le  Malade  Imaginaire/  wbioh 
waa  produced  in  1673,  and  ia  one  of  his  moat  entertainiog  piecea»  and 
hia  aeverset  attack  on  the  phyaidansL  On  the  third  day  of  the  repre- 
sentation of  bia  comedy  HoU^  felt  the  pain  in  hia  cheet  much 
inereaaed,  and  hia  wife,  and  Baron  the  actor,  endeavoured  to  diaauade 
him  from  playing.  Their  efforta  were  vain,  and  while  actiog  the  part 
of  '  Aigan,'  a  oonvnlaion  aeiaed  bim,  which  he  endeavoured  to  conceal 
by  a  laugh.  Aa  aoon  aa  the  piece  waa  over  he  entered  Baron'a  box, 
who  remarked  that  he  appeared  worae  than  ordinary.  Hia  haiida  were 
cold,  and  Baron  acoompauied  him  homei  Boon  after  his  arrival  he 
began  to  apit  blood,  which  at  length  flowed  from  bia  mouth  ia  auch 
abundance  aa  to  suffocate  him.  The  data  of  his  death  la  the  17bh  of 
Februaiy  1678^     The   ritee  of  sepulture  were  at  firat  refused  to 
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Moli&re,  bat  tbe  king  prevafled  oo  the  Arcbbishop  of  ParU  to  alldW 
them,  on  conditioa  that  the  ceremony  should  bo  celebrated  without 
any  pomp.  He  was  acoordiogly  buried  by  two  priests,  who  aooom- 
panied  the  body  without  chantiog,  in  the  cemetery  behind  the  chapel 
of  Si  Joseph,  Rue  Montmartre.  AU  his  frieads  attended,  each 
bearing  a  flambeau*  In  this  country  and  in  the  present  age  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  read  the  treatment  of  Moli^re's  remains  without 
indignation,  especially  when  we  find  the  writers  of  his  life  speaking 
in  the  highest  terms  of  his  goodness  of  heart  and  integrity. 

Our  opinion  of  Molidre-bas  been  given  in  the  remarks  on  particular 
pieces,  and  we  need  only  briefly  repeat  that  his  strength  lies  in  the 
delineation  of  character.  Bis  plots  are  often  excessively  inartificial 
and  improbable,  but  in  character  ho  is  almost  unrivalled.  He  also 
enters  deeply  into  the  humour  of  a  comic  situation,  though  here  it  is 
rather  difficult  to  measure  his  merits  by  a  right  standard,  as  manv  of 
his  most  striking  situations  are  notoriously  borrowed  from  the  Italian 
comedies.  On  character  therefore  alone  rest  his  unequivocal  preten- 
sions to  fame,  for  eveu  if  the  idea  be  borrowed  from  other  writersi 
still  tbe  minute  portraying  of  an  individual  character,  with  all  its 
propensities  and  bearings,  requires  a  master  spirit,  and  if  the  design 
be  borrowed,  the  execution  must  still  be  original.  He  has  naturally 
ofteu  run  into  the  failing,  too  common  with  those  who  make  distinctive 
character  iheir  principal  object,  of  degenerating  into  caricature ;  but 
still,  where  a  personsge  is  made  the  symbol  of  a  single  passion  or  whim, 
the  omission  of  the  qualifying  tints  of  real  life  necessarily  throws  out 
the  single  oharacteriistio  so  prominently,  that  caricature  almost  neces- 
sarily arises,  Tbe  personages  of  Theopbrastus  and  La  Bruydre 
become  caricatures,  from  their  representing  certain  qualities  taken 
abstractedly,  instead  of  a  mixture  such  as  is  observable  in  real  life. 

Besides  his  dramatic  works,  Molidre  translated  nearly  the  whole  of 
Lucretius,  but  all  his  translation  has  been  lost^  except  a  few  linetf, 
which  are  introduced  in  the  'jyieantbrope.'  His  works  have  beon  so 
frequently  publi-hed,  and  can  be  so  eseily  procured  in  every  shape 
and  size,  tbat  it  is  almost  useless  to  point  out  any  particular  edition. 
A  very  good  one  was  however  published  at  Paris  in  1833,  in  which 
the  actors'  names  are  printed  after  the  dramatis  penonjs,  and  which 
thus  shows  that  Moliere  always  played  himself  the  priocipal  comic 
parts,  and  also  forms  a  very  agreeable  illustration  to  the  dramatic 
history  of  the  times.  In  this  renpect  it  is  superior  to  the  mora 
splendid  edition,  published  with  wood-outs  by  Tony  Johannot^ 

MOLI'NA,  LOUIS,  bora  at  Cuen^a,  in  1535,  entered  the  order  of 
Jesuits  in  1558.  He  studied  at  Coimbra,  became  a  learned  divine,  and 
taught  theology  for  twenty  years  in  the  college  of  Evora.  He  died  at 
Madrid  in  October,  1601.  He  wrote  commentaries  upon  Thomas 
Aquinas^  and  a  treatise  '  De  Justitia  et  Jure ; '  b«t  the  work  which 
has  rendered  his  name  famous  as  the  head  of  a  school  of  theology  is 
his  book  '  De  Concordia  GratisB  et  Liberi  Arbitrii/  printed  at  Lisbon 
in  15t)8,  with  an  appendix  to  it,  published  after.  In  this  work  Molina 
imdertook  the  task  of  reconciling  the  freewill  of  man  with  the  foro« 
knowledge  of  Qod  and  predestination.  He  observed  that  the  early 
fathers  who  had  preceded  the  heresy  of  Pelagius  had  defined  prsdes- 
iination  as  being  the  foreknowledge  of  Qod  from  all  eternity  of  the 
use  which  each  individual  would  make  of  his  frsewill;  but  H^, 
Augustine,  who  had  to  oppose  the  Pelagians,  who  granted  too  mooh 
to  freewill,  spoke  of  predestination  in  a  noore  absolute  and  restrioted 
sense.  Molina  says,  tbat  man  requires  graoe  in  order  to  do  good,  b«t 
that  God  never  fails  to  grant  this  grace  to  those  who  a&  it  with 
fervour.  He  also  aaserts  tiiat  man  has  it  in  his  power  to  aaswer,  or 
not,  to  the  ealling  of  grace. 

The  opinions  of  Molina,  which  were  adopted,  enlarged,  avd  eom- 
mented  upon  b^the  Jesuits,  and  strongly  opposed  by  the  Domioioaoe, 
gave  rise  to  the  long  disputeeooncemiog  graoe  and  freewilL  Tbe  par- 
tiaans  of  Molina  were  called  Molinists,  and  their  antagonists  Theraists, 
from  Thomas  Aquinas,  the  favourite  divine  of  the  Dominican  order. 
Already  in  Molina's  lifetime  his  opinions  were  stigmatised  as  savouring 
of  l^elsgiaoism.  After  numerous  disputalaone,  Pope  Paol  Y.,  in  1009, 
forbade  both  Jesuits  and  Domioieaas  f^om  reviving  eontroyersy.  Bat 
Boon  after  Janeenius,  bishop  <^  Ypres^  wr<yte  a  book  in  which  be  dis- 
cu»Bed  the  question  ooneerning  grace  after  the  manner  of  St  Angus- 
tine.  His  book  was  denounced  by  the  Jesuits,  and  thus  tiie  dispute 
began  afresh  between  the  Molinists  and  the  Jansenists.  Pascal,  in  his 
second  *  Lettre  Provineiale^'  gives  an  aceonnt  of  the  state  of  the  contro- 
versy in  his  time.  He  oays  that  the  Jesuits  pratend  tbat  there  is  a 
sufficient  grace  imparted  unto  all  men,  and  subordinate  to  their  free  will, 
which  can  render  it  active  or  inactive^  wLile  the  Jansenists  maintain 
that  tbe  oUy  sufficient  grace  is  that  which  is  effieaoieoa,  that  is  to  say, 
whieh  determines  the  will  to  act  effeetivelv.  The  Jesuits  support  the 
"  sufficient  graoe,"  the  Jansenists  the  "  efiicaelons  graeeu" 

Molina  must  not  be  eonfonnded  with  M<^nes  (Michael),  a 
Spanish  clergyman  of  the  17th  eentury^  who  was  the  founder  of  the 
theory  of  piety  and  devotion  called  Qmetiinif  of  whieh  Ftfn^on  and 
Madame  Ouyon  were  distinguished  supporters. 

MOLLbJEt^  OEOftG,  an  emioeiifi  architect  of  Germany,  was  bora 
at  Diephola  m  Hanover,  in  1786.  From  1607  te  18l4»  he  studied 
architecture,  partly  at  Carlsrnhe^  under  Weinbrenner,  and  partly  in 
Italy.  Much  attention  was  then  being  paid  by  the  German  sehoM  to 
the  architecture  of  the  middle  ages ;  and  Moller,  who  studied  it  zealously 
and  with  intelligence,  promoted  the  study  effectually.    In  1815  he 


commenced  a  t^ork,  'Denkm&ler  Dentechett  Kuusf  (' ttonnments  of 
German  art '),  which  was  not  completed  till  1845,  iti  three  volumes,  and 
in  this  he  first  published  a  facsimile  of  the  original  plan  of  Cologne 
cathedral,  which  he  had  discovered  in  a  garret-roofl  The  publicauo^ 
of  this  work  created  much  interest,  as  it  was  th6  first  architecttind 
collection  of  its  kind.  He  also  acquired  conaiderable  reputation  i$  a 
piractical  architect  by  the  erection  of  the  casino,  tiie  opera-houae,  the 
Roman  Catholie  church,  and  the'chancety  court  in  Darm^tiult,  betirMh 
1817  and  1826 ;  and  he  was  appointed  court  an^hitect.  The  church  is  n 
handsome  oirciUar  structure,  173  feet  in  diameter,  with  &  splendid  dome 
123  feet  high,  supported  by  28  large  eolumua  50  feet  high ;  tbe  effect 
is  grand  and  imposing,  though  extremely  simple,  but  it  hM  been  found 
Considerable  fault  witb,  because  the  round  form  has  occasioned  it  t6 
have  inconvenient  echoes :  this  fault,  however,  is  scarcely  to  be  attri- 
buted to  Moller,  who  recommended  the  usual  cross  form,  which  was 
rejected,  as  it  was  desired  to  accommodate  the  largest  number  of  per- 
sons at  the  smallest  cost  In  1827  he  erected  tbe, Roman  Catholic 
church  at  Bensb^im.  In  1828  and  1833  he  completed  the  eastefc'h 
cupola  of  tbe  cathedral,  and  the  theatre  hi  Mainz,  the  last  a  handsome 
building  on  the  classical  model  of  the  ancients,  of  which,  uolike  molt 
modem  theatrea,  the  outer  form  bears  some  relation  to  the  interior. 
Betweeti  1837  atid  1840  the  splendid  new  palace  for  the  Duke  of 
Nassau,  at  Wiesbaden,  was  also  erected  by  him,  tl^ough  unfortunately 
not  altogether  from  his  original  design.  The  above  are  some  of  hu 
principal  works,  and  belong  to  tbe  best  specimens  of  podern  architec- 
ture in  Germany,  especially  as  examples  of  constructive  skill  In  them 
he  has  shown  himself  far  removed  from  a  servile  imitation  of  bis  ancient 
models,  but  carefully  adheres  to  the  true  principle,  that  tbe  require- 
meuts  of  the  present  age,  in  many  respects,  demand  a  distinction  of 
style,  particularly  in  tbe  character  and  construction  of  single  build- 
ings. What  he  has  chiefly  derived  from  the  middle  ages  is  the  prio^- 
pie  of  construction  of  tbe  ancient  architects,  which  he  believes  he  has 
first  rediscovered,  which  he  stjles  ttie  net  or  knot  system,  and  which 
he  has  employed  in  several  of  his  buildings.  On  this  system  he  has 
rendered  himself  eminent  as  a  roof  cooetructor,  one  example  pf  which 
is  the  cupola  to  tbe  cathedral  at  Mainz,  formed  of  iron  and  yino;  and 
another  is  tbe  roof  of  the  theatre  in  that  city,  wbich  has  been  imitated 
with  increased  efiect  in  the  theatre  at  Dresden,  by  Semper.  MoUtir'a 
constructive  principles  have  been  develops  m  his  'Beitiagen  sur 
Lehre  von  den  Construotionen '  ('  Contnbutions  to  the  Theory  of 
CoDstruction ').  He  is  at  the  hesd  of  a  numerous  school,  which  has 
already  produced  several  excellent  architects.    iSec  Sl/fflkmjuvt.J 

UOLY^   PKTER.      tTKMPBSTA,  CAVAUJ6BE.I 

MOLTNEUX,  WILUAM,  wse  bom  at  DubUo,  en  thel7th  of  April 
1C56.  He  entered  the  university  of  that  city  in  1671,  whence,  after 
taking  the  degree  of  B,A.,  ha  removed  to  London,  anil  enter^  the 
Hiddle  Temple,  where  he  studied  law  during  three  yeara  On  bis 
return  to  Ireland  he  married  (1678)  the  daughter  of  Sir  WiUiam 
Domville^  the  king*s  attomey-generaL  The  same  year  his  wife  was 
attacked  by  an  affection  of  tbe  eyes,  which  incresasd  ao  rapidly,  that 
in  a  few  months  her  sight  was  wholly  destroyed.  To  divert  tbe 
melancholy  thoughts  to  which  his  wife's  affliction  ioceasaotly  gave  ruB, 
he  took  to  the  studj  of  the  mathematical  '*  Thi%"  be  says,  **  was  the 
grand  pacifioum  I  used;  these  were  the  opiates  whieh  lulled  my 
troubled  thoaghta  to  sleep.''  In  the  mathematics  he  had  probably 
received  some  instruction  from  his  father.  Captain  Samuel  Mdyaeuz, 
who  was  author  of  a  treatise  en  gunnery  on  the  pripoiples  ezpeunded 
by  Galilei  conc«rning  the  motion  of  projeotilea  In  1688  he  took  on 
active  part  in  the  formation  of  the  Publin  Philosophical  Society,  of 
which  be  was  first  secretary  and  afterwards  preaidt-nt.  In  1686  he 
was  appointed  by  the  English  government  to  inspect  the  fertreacee  of 
the  Netherlands,  and  the  same  year  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  London.  In  1688,  npon  the  political  dIsturbcaoeB 
of  Ireland,  brought  about  by  the  aeveritise  of  Tyrconael's  govemmeait, 
he^  with  many  other  Protectants,  was  obliged  to  take  tefhge  In 
£ng]an4 ;  but  he  returned  to  Ireland  after  the  battle  of  Boyne  in 
1690.  In  1692  he  sat  in  the  Irish  parliament  as  one  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  university  of  Dublin*  end  at  the  dose  of  the  cessiaa 
was  nominated  by  the  government  commissioner  of  forfeitnrsc  with 
an  annual  salary  of  iOOL,  which  appointment  however  he  '  thought 
fit  to  decline,  chiefly  on  acconat  of  the  bad  reputation  of  the  other 
oommisBioDers  named. 

Hie  principal  work  is  a  treatise  on  optica^  entitled  <  Dioptricn  Vo¥%' 
4to.,  London,  1692,  and  1709.  It  was  the  first  work  on  the  sntjeot 
wluch  had  i^peared  in  finglish,  and  eonteincd  a  great  many  pre- 
positionc  pracucally  neeful  and  deariy  demonatrated,  for  which 
reasons  it  continued  in  request  for  many  yearn  The  rsvisal  of  the 
prcof  sheets  was  undertaken  by  Dr.  Ualiey,  who  added  in  an  Appendis 
his  celebrated  theorem  for  fiadiug  the  toci  ot  optie  giassea  FlsM* 
steed  had  also  assisted  in  the  preparstion  nf  the  work,  and  in  py> 
tieular  had  furnished  solatioBe  of  three  prepositions^  whieh  Mc^jaenz 
placed  after  the  solutions  given  by  himself.  At  this  dfcnmstancc 
Um  astrooomerHcoyal,  with  whom  Molynenx  had  previonsly  been  on 
terms  of  intimaej,  took  sneh  offonoe»  says  MolyneaK^  **  that  he  broke 
his  friendship  witii  ms^  and  that  with  such  inveteraey^,  that  I  oould 
never  after  bring  him  to  a  reconciliati<» ;  so  that  at  bat  I  alighted  the 
friendship  of  a  man  of  so  much  ilkcatore  and  kNUgftcn,  however 
ingenious  and  Icemed  ■oerer." 
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Among  the  many  penons  of  litenuy  eminenoe  with  whom  he 
munteined  a  oorrespondence,  Locke  wm  held  hj  him  in  particular 
eateem,  and  in  the  last  year  of  his  life  he  came  to  England  for  the 
purpose  of  viaitiDg  that  philosopher*  He  died  in  Dublin,  on  the 
11th  of  October,  1698. 

Beddea  his  '  Dioptrioa'  and  twenty-aeren  papers  on  miscellaneous 
subjects  inserted  in  the  'Philosophical  Transactions'  between  the 
years  1684  and  1716,  he  published  'Translation  of  the  Six  Metaphy- 
sical Dissertations  of  Descartes,  together  with  the  objections  against 
them  by  Thomas  Hobbes,'  London,  1671 ;  '  Sdothericum  Telesco- 
picum,  or  a  New  Contriyance  for  adapting  a  Telescope  to  an  Horizontal 
Dial,' 4to, Dublin,  1686;  'Journal  of  the  Three  Months'  Oampiugn 
of  Hia  Majesty  in  Ireland,  with  a  Diary  of  the  Siege  of  Limerick,'  4to, 
1690;  'The  Case  of  Ireland  being  bound  by  Acts  of  Parliament 
stated,*  8vo,  Dublin,  1698-1706-70-76. 

{AeeomU  of  the  FcanUy  and  Descendants  cf  Sir  Thomas  Molyneux^ 
J?nt.,  Evesham,  1820, 4to;  Hutton,  if cUAtfmaftcaZ  Dictionary;  Biogra- 
phia  BritanniccL) 

MONBODDO,  JAMES  BURNETT,  styled  LORD  (in  his  quality 
of  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Session),  was  bom  in  1714,  at  the 
family  seat  of  Monboddo,  in  Kincardineshire,  and  after  studying  at 
Aberdeen,  waa  sent  to  the  University  of  Qroningen,  according  to  a 
custom  then  common  in  Scotland,  where  an  education  either  at  a 
Dutch  or  BVeneh  university  waa  considered  indispensable  for  young 
men  intended  either  for  the  profeasion  of  law  or  for  that  of  physia 
Lord  Monboddo  has  himself  mentioned  that  hia  father,  whose  eldest 
■on  he  was,  sold  part  of  his  estate  in  order  to  afibrd  him  this  advan- 
tage. He  returned  home  in  1788,  and  from  that  time  practised  aa  an 
advocate  at  the  Scottish  bar,  till  his  elevation  to  the  b«]<^  in  1767. 
He  is  known  in  the  literary  world  by  two  learned  but  paradoxical 
works  :  the  first  entitled  '  A  Dissertation  on  the  Origin  and  Progress 
of  Language,'  in  6  vols.  8vo,  1774-92 ;  the  second  entitled  '  Ancient 
Metaphysics,'  in  6  vols.  4to,  1778,  &a  An  exclusive  and  somewhat 
intolerant  admiration  of  the  language,  literature,  and  philosophy  of 
the  ancient  Greeks,  some  singular  notions  about  men  being  only  a 
civilised  species  of  monkeys,  a  preference  for  the  virtues  and  happi- 
ness of  the  savage  state,  and  a  general  ereduUty  in  &vour  of  the 
marvellous,  are,  in  addition  to  considerable  erudition,  among  the  most 
remarkable  peculiaritiea  of  these  performances  now  perhaps  chiefly 
remembered  on  account  of  these  peculiarities.  Lord  Monboddo  how- 
ever was  also  esteemed  a  good  lawyer  and  judge,  and  his  character  in 
all  other  relations  was  of  the  highest  respectabUity.  A  description  of 
his  person  and  conversation  has  been  given  by  Boswell  in  his  '  Toor 
to  the  Hebrides,'  in  an  account  of  a  visit  paid  to  him  by  Dr.  Johnson 
at  Monboddo  (pp.  73-85).  In  a  note  Boswell  says,  "  There  were  several 
points  of  similarity  between  them ;  learning,  clearness  of  head,  pre- 
cision of  speech,  and  a  love  of  research  on  many  subjects  which 
people  in  general  do  not  investigate.  Foote  paid  Lord  Monboddo  the 
eompliment  of  saying  that  he  was  an  Elzevir  edition  of  Johnson." 
Some  further  account  of  him  may  be  found  in  Kerr's  '  Memoirs  of 
Smellie,'  the  Edhiburgh  printer  (vol.  L,  pp.  409-15).  Smellie,  we  are 
told,  used  to  be  a  frequent  visitor  at  wnat  his  lordship  called  his 
lesmed  suppers.  "In  imitation  of  the  ancients,"  says  Smellie's 
biographer,  "for  whom  he  professed  an  enUiusiastlc  admiration. 
Lord  Monboddo  always  made  supper  his  principal  meal,  and  hia 
regular  time  of  entertaining  his  friends.  These  learned  suppera  used 
to  take  place  once  a  fortnight  during  the  sitting  of  the  courts :  and 
among  Uie  usual  guests  were  the  late  Dr.  Blacli^  Dr.  Hutton,  Dr. 
Hope,  Dr.  Walker,  Mr.  Smellie,  and  other  men  of  science  and  learning, 
of  whom  Edinburgh  at  that  time  furnished  an  ample  store."  Lord 
Monboddo  died  at  Edinburgh,  in  consequence  of  a  paralyse  stroke, 
on  the  26th  of  May  1799. 

MONCALVO.    [Cacoia  Ouglislmo.] 

MONCREIFF,  UIH  HENBT,  a  divine,  and  ecclesiastical  leader  in 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  was  bom  at  Blackford,  in  Perthshire,  on  the 
6th  of  Febmary  1750.  His  father.  Sir  William  Moncreifi^  though  a 
eadet  of  the  family,  succeeded  to  the  baronetcy  by  the  failure  of  the 
elder  line,  when  he  was  minister  of  Blackford,  in  1744.  Sir  Henry 
was  the  sixth  of  his  family  that  had  belonged  to  the  clerical  profession. 
In  the  latter  part  of  hia  life  he  assumed  the  name  of  Wellwood. 
He  studied  at  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  and  was  ordained  a  minister 
on  tlie  15th  of  August  1771.  Though  he' was  probably  the  only  man 
of  rank  who  ministered  in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  he  was  as  strongly 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  Presbyterian  policy  as  those,  by  far  the 
most  numerous  claas  in  that  church,  whom  the  profession  was  the 
means  of  raising  from  the  more  humble  grades  of  society.  He  had  a 
commanding  appearance,  was  gifted  with  a  powerful  argnmentative 
oratory,  and  was  cealoas  and  learned.  With  such  advantages,  personal 
and  social,  he  naturally  occupied  the  first  rank  in  the  church.  He  was 
for  some  time  his  father^s  successor  as  minister  of  Blackford,  and  in 
1775  be  was  appointed  to  the  charge  of  St  Cuthbert'a  in  Edinburgh, 
where  he  remained  till  his  death,  on  the  14th  of  June  1827.  He  was 
frequently  moderator  of  the  General  Aasembly,  and  Ium  name  was 
conspicuous  in  nearly  all  the  eodesiastioal  disoussiona  connected  with 
the  Church  of  Scotland  during  his  ministry  in  Edinburgh.  He  waa 
the  author  of  naany  pamphlets  connected  with  these  questions.  In 
1815  he  pnUished  'Discourses  on  the  Evidenoe  of  the  Jewish  and 
Chiistian  fievelatioiia,  with  Notes  and  Hlustntiona ; '  and  in  1818  an 


<  Account  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Dr.  John  Erskine.'  [Ebskihe, 
John.]  His  sermons,  of  whidi  there  had  been  some  separate  publica- 
tions during  his  life,  were  collectively  published  after  bis  death  (1829* 
1831)  in  8  vols.  8vo,  with  a  abort  memou:  of  the  author,  by  hia  son 
Lord  Moncreiff. 

MONQAULT,  NICOLAS-HUBERT  DE,  bom  at  Paris  in  1674, 
studied  under  the  fathers  of  tiie  congregation  of  the  Oratory,  and 
afterwards  became  preceptor  to  the  Duke  of  Chartree,  son  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  the  regent,  by  whose  interest  he  obtained  several 
ofi&cea  under  government.  He  became  a  member  of  the  French  Aca- 
demy in  1718.  Mongault  died  at  Paris  in  1746.  He  made  a  French 
translation  of  Herodian  (Paris,  1745),  and  also  a  very  good  transla- 
tion of  Cicero's  letters  to  Atticus  (Paris,  1788),  with  numerous  and  useful 
notes.  Both  these  works,  and  the  last  especially,  are  among  the  best 
translations  from  the  olaasics  which  the  French  language  posseesea. 

MONQE,  OASPARD,  was  bom  at  Beaone,  in  1746.  The 
father  of  Monge  was,  we  suppose,  a  ^thriving  ion  or  hotel-keeper, 
"possesseur  d'une  opulente  hdtellerie,"  and  Madame  Roland  styles 
him  **  ma^on  parvenu."  Of  his  education  little  is  said,  nor  is  much  to 
be  expected,  when  we  find  him  **  employed  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  iu  the 
college  of  Lyon,  to  teach  the  natural  philosophy  which  he  had  come 
there  to  learn  the  year  before."  The  clergy  who  superintended  the 
establishment  used  all  meana  of  penuasion  to  induce  their  young 
pupil  to  enter  the  church,  but  the  conatraction  of  a  plan  of  his  native 
town  brought  him  at  this  time  under  the  notice  of  a  colonel  of 
engineers,  who  procured  for  him  and  persuaded  him  to  aeoept  an 
appointment  in  the  college  of  engineers  at  Meziires,  where  he  remained 
tUl  1780,  when  he  waa  appointed  professor-adjoint  with  Boesut,  in 
teaching  hydrodynamics  at  the  Louvre.  During  his  stay  at  Meziiree, 
observing  that  aU  the  operations  connected  with  the  construction  of 

Slans  of  fortification  (such  aa  the  French  call  'd^filemena'  w«e  oon- 
ucted  by  long  arithmetical  processes,  he  substituted  a  geometrical 
method,  which  the  commandant  at  first  refused  even  to  look  at,  so 
short  was  the  time  in  which  it  could  be  practised  :•  it  was  however 
received  with  avidity  when  further  inspected,  and  Monge,  oontinuing 
his  investigations,  soon  generalised  the  methods  employed  into  that 
great  alphabet  of  the  application  of  geometry  to  the  arts  which  is  now 
called  descriptive  geometry.  Such  however  was  the  system  of  the 
French  schools  before  the  revolution,  that  the  officers  who  bad  been 
trained  in  this  application  were  strictly  forbidden  to  communicate  its 
methods  even  to  those  who  were  engaged  in  other  branchea  of  the 
public  service.  Monge  himself,  in  1780,  conversing  with  his  pupils 
Lacroix  and  Gtoyveraon,  waa  obliged  to  aay,  "  All  that  I  have  here  done 
by  calculation,  I  could  have  done  with  the  raler  and  compass,  but  I  am 
not  allowed  to  reveal  these  secrets  to  you."  But  M.  Lacroix,  whose 
name  is  now  too  well  known  to  require  further  mention,  set  himself 
to  examine  how  this  could  be,  detected  the  processes  employed,  and 
published  them  in  1795,  under  the  title  of '  Compl^mens  de  Q4om6trie.' 
The  method  was  published  by  Monge  himself,  first  in  the  form  in 
wbioh  the  shorthand  writers  took  them  down  from  the  inatructiona 
given  at  the  Normal  school  (an  IIL,  or  1794-95),  and  again  (an  VIL, 
1798-99),  also  in  the  collected  edition  of  the  *  Lemons  de  I'^oole  Nor- 
male,'  1800;  and  finally  in  the  well-known  work,  'G^m^trie  Descrip- 
tive *  (fourth  edition,  1820),  which,  in  simplicity,  style^  and  choice 
of  details^  in  a  subject  which  might  have  easily  been  overloaded 
with  them,  stands  second  to  no  elementary  work  whatever.  Monge 
was  unrivalled  in  the  oommuoioation  of  inatruction,  and  in  the  intereet 
which  he  could  excite  in  the  minds  of  his  pupils :  M.  Dupin  relates, 
that  in  his  walks  with  them  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mezi&ree,  both 
professor  and  pupila  would  walk  through  the  brooks  without  the 
least  attention  to  where  they  were  goings  all  intent  on  the  subject 
upon  which  he  was  conversing. 

In  1780  he  was  elected  of  the  Academy  of  Soiencea,  and  in  1788  he 
succeeded  Bezout  as  examiner  of  the  naval  aspirants :  he  then  quitted 
Mesi^res  entirely,  at  which  place^  since  his  partial  removal  to  Paris, 
he  had  hitherto  been  occupied  during  half  of  the  year.  For  his  new 
pupils  he  wrote  his  treatiae  on  Statics  ('Traits  ^l^mentaire  de 
Sutique,'  first  edition,  1786 ;  fifth  edition,  1810} ;  a  short  and  purely 
synthetical  treatise^  which  ia  even  yet,  we  think,  the  best  introduction 
from  geometry  to  that  subject.  He  waa  forbidden  (in  instruetioDS 
from  Borda)  to  employ  any  other  method ;  and  though  Dapin  cites 
this  in  excuse,  we  must  take  the  liberty  of  thinking  that  the  mathe* 
matical  taate  for  which  Monge  waa.ao  conspicuous  would  secure  his 
ready  acquieacence  in  the  restriction,  considering  the  olaaa  of  pupils 
for  whom  he  was  to  write ;  if  indeed,  which  is  very  likely,  it  waa  not 
suggested  by  himself 

When  the  wars  occasioned  by  the  revolution  were  on  the  point  of 
breaking  out^  Monge  waa  appointed  minister  of  marine.  If  we  were 
writing  his  political  lifs^  we  should  have  to  look  for  information  else- 
where than  firom  M.  Dupin,  who  simply  statea  the  i^pointment, 
touches  on  the  misfortune  which  happened  at  sea  during  his  adminis- 
tration, commencing  the  whole  with  an  indignant  denial  of  Monge  having 
been  concerned  in  any  of  the  crueltiea  of  Uie  period.  He  quitted  this 
post  without  remaining  long  in  it^  and  became  burily  engaged  in  the 
operations  for  the  equipment  of  the  army.  The  enormoua  exertions 
which  were  made,  and  the  singularity  of  the  crisis,  are  well  known : 
war  had  been  dedared,  twelve  hundred  thouaand  soldisra  were  to  be 
called  into  the  field,  and  the  steel  which  waa  to  form  their  bayonets 
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htd  not  yet  left  the  ore,  sor  wu  tbe  saltpetre  wbloh  was  to  gire  them 
powder  manufactared.  Maoy  articles  for  which  France  had  hitherto 
depended  on  foreign  conntriea  were  unattainable,  and  the  raw  material 
was  to  be  procured,  the  methods  of  working  it  in  some  oases  even 
inTented,  in  all  to  be  described  and  taught ;  while  the  enemy  was 
almost  upon  the  frontieriL  M.  Biot,  in  his  <  Kssai  sur  VHistoire  G^n^ral 
dea  Sciences  pendant  la  Revolution  Franfaise,'  Paris,  I8O89  has  giTen 
a  summary  of  what  was  done :  he  does  not  appear  to  go  too  fiir  in 
saying  that  the  means  of  procuring  iron,  steel,  saltpetre,  gunpowder, 
and  weapons,  were  created  during  the  reign  of  terror.  And  while  the 
ordinary  manufaotures  were  deprived  of  their  materials  and  of  their 
workmen,  idl  the  branches  of  engineering  were  also  at  a  stand,  from 
those  who  could  by  any  process  be  converted  into  military  men  being 
rsquized  for  the  army.  The  schools  of  instruction  in  these  branches 
had  been  shut  up ;  and  in  such  a  state  was  the  hope  of  future  public 
OfiBeen  when,  in  great  part  by  the  exertions  of  Monge,  the  Normal 
and  Polytechnic  schools  were  established :  the  first  for  the  exigencies 
of  the  moment^  to  accelerate  the  formation  of  a  supply  of  good 
teachers ;  the  second  for  the  permanent  means  of  formation  of  every 
department  of  engineers  Monge  himself  taught  in  both.  Considering 
the  present  state  of  theoretical  instruction  in  France,  we  may  form  an 
idea  of  the  improvement  which  has  taken  place  from  the  computation 
of  Yauban,  who  estimated  that  one-sixth  of  the  expense  of  fortified 
places  in  that  country  was  incurred  in  providing  and  instructing 
proper  persons  to  superintend  the  constructions. 

Monge  accompanied  the  army  in  the  invasion  of  Italy,  and  was 
largely  concerned  in  those  wholesale  robberies  for  which  restitution 
was  made  in  1815.  These  however  must  be  charged  on  the  general : 
while  to  the  commission,  of  which  Monge  was  one,  must  be  allotted 
the  merit  not  only  of  having  safely  conveyed  enormous  pictures  and 
statnea  to  Paris,  but  of  having  repaired  the  ravage  of  time  and  care- 
lessness. In  some  instances  pictures  painted  on  wood  were  planed  at 
the  back  until  the  design  was  shown,  and  the  remainder  was  then 
fixed  upon  another  tablet  Monge  also  accompanied  the  expedition 
to  Egypt ;  and  to  him,  with  Berthollet  and  Fourier,  all  the  scientific 
fruit  of  that  undertaking  are  due,  not  only  aathe  collectors,  but  even 
as  the  ™^""»1  defenders  of  what  they  had  gained.  On  the  occasion 
of  a  revolt  at  Cairo,  in  which  the  communication  was  cut  off  between 
the  house  of  the  Egyptian  Institute  and  the  military  power,  the  savans, 
headed  by  Monge  and  Berthollet^  defended  their  premises  until  sasist- 
anee  arrived.  During  this  expedition  a  strong  friendship  grew  up 
between  Monge  and  the  future  emperor,  which  made  the  former  a 
zealous  partisan  of  the  latter  to  the  end  of  his  career.  The  conse- 
quence of  this  attachment  was,  Uiat  Monge  was  among  those  who  were 
expelled  from  the  Institute  at  the  final  restoration  of  Louis  XVIIl. 
This,  and  the  destruction  of  the  £oole  Polytechnique  (since  revived), 
are  placed  by  Dupin  among  the  causes  of  his  death,  which  occurred  on 
the  28th  of  July  1818. 

Besides  the  works  slready  mentioned,  we  have  the  '  Description  de 
I'Art  de  Fabriquer  les  Canons,'  Paris,  an  II. ;  and  'Feuilles  d'Analyse 
appliqude  k  la  G^m^trie,'  an  IIL  The  latter  work  hi  the  subsequent 
editions  was  called  'Application  d'Analyse  k  la  Q4om4tn»*  (fourth 
edition,  1809). 

Thtsre  is  also  a  large  number  of  memoirs  in  the  'M^moirss  de 
Turin,' '  M^moires  des  Savans  iBtrangers,'  *  M^moires  de  TAcad^mie 
dee  Sciences,'  'Journal  de  T^le  Polytechnique,'  ' Correspondance 
Polytechnique,'  *  Annalee  de  Chimie,'  and  *Deecription  de  I'Egypte.' 

The  science  of  descriptive  geometry,  with  its  numerous  applications 
to  the  description  of  machines,  to  perspective,  architecture,  fortifi- 
cation, fto.  fto,  might  be  explained  at  length,  but  not  with  much  profit 
to  the  general  reader.  The  analytical  discoveries  of  Monge  are  hardly 
less  remarkablflu  He  first  applied  the  differential  calculus  to  the 
general  theory  of  surfaces,  in  doing  which  he  enlarged  the  bounds  of 
that  science  materially,  and  added  many  useful  theorems,  giving  to 
the  consideration  of  the  calculus  of  three  variables  all  that  illustration 
and  clearness  which  his  predecessors  had,  by  means  of  plane  geometry, 
imparted  to  the  less  difficult  case  of  two  variables.  In  this  field  how- 
ever he  had  predecessors  and  rivals ;  in  that  of  geometry,  such  as  he 
made  it,  he  had  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  Since  the  time  of 
Euclid  and  Archimedes,  that  science  had  received  no  such  accession 
as  he  furnished ;  and  the  epoch,  which  will  be  known  by  the  name  of 
Monge,  will  divide  its  history. 

(Ch.  Dupin,  Euai  Bitiorique  sur  la  Serviea,  Ac,  de  Gaspard  Monge; 
Brinon,  Aofies  Hittoriqite  sur  Oaspard  Monge  f  Ac) 

MONK,  GEORGE,  Dukb  or  Albsmablk,  second  son  of  Sir  Thomas 
Monk  of  Potharidge^  in  the  perish  of  Merton,  in  Devonshire,  was 
bom  on  the  6th  of  December  1608.  His  iather^s  estate  wss  much 
encumbered,  and  his  circumstances  so  distressed,  that  when  Charles  L 
visited  Plymouth  to  inspect  the  equipment  of  a  Spanish  expedition, 
he  was  afraid  of  joining  the  gentlemen  of  the  county  who  were  desirous 
of  assembling  round  the  king,  on  account  of  the  menaces  of  a  creditor 
who  threatened  to  arrest  him.  George  Monk  was  despatched  to  offer 
the  under-aheriff  money  to  delay  the  execution  of  the  warrant.  "  The 
under-sheriff  accepted  the  money,  promised  what  was  asked,  and  a  few 
daye  after,  paid  doubtless  on  the  other  side,  caused  Sir  Thomas  to  be 
publicly  arrested  hi  the  midst  of  the  gentlemen  sasembled  on  the  king's 
way."  ('Memoirs  of  Monk,'  by  M.  Guisot^  translation,  p^  6.)  Ti&is 
drcumstanoe  had  an  immediate  infiocnce  on  youag  Monk's  Ufe :  he 


dealt  so  violently  with  the  treacherous  under-sherifl^  that  it  became 
prudent  for  him  to  leave  England.  Sir  Richard  Greenville,  his  relatlTe, 
was  on  the  point  of  sailing  on  a  cruise  before  Cadis,  and  he  embarked 
with  him  as  a  volunteer.  Upon  the  failure  of  this  expedition,  he 
enlisted  during  the  following  year  iu  the  equally  uuBuccessful  attem^it 
on  the  Isle  of  iih^  Soon  after  his  return  from  the  Isle  of  Kh^  he 
entered  the  service  of  Holland :  "  Germany  and  the  Low  Countries 
were  at  this  period  the  resort  of  those  young  Englishmen  whose  taste 
or  the  state  of  whose  fortunes  drove  them  to  the  profession  of  arms. 
He  returned  to  England  about  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age,  when  the 
first  Scotch  war  began,  enlisted  in  the  king's  army,  and  obtained  the 
rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  in  Lord  Newport's  regiment"  (Skinner's 
'  life  of  Monk.')  The  conduct  of  the  war,  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  concluded,  made  him  discontented  and  inclined  to  emigrate  to 
Madagascar ;  but  he  abandoned  the  scheme,  and  was  appointed  colonel 
of  Lord  Leicester's  troops  sent  to  quell  the  Irish  rebellion  (1642).  In 
the  irregular  warfare  that  followed  he  had  considerable  success,  his 
power  being  au^ented  by  the  devoted  attachment  of  his  troops ; 
there  was  not,  it  wss  said,  a  soldier  ever  so  sick  or  so  ill  shod,  who 
would  not  make  an  effort  to  follow  George  Monk.  When  the  civil  war 
began,  these  troops  were  recalled,  and  Monk,  being  suspected  of  favour- 
ing the  parliament,  was  sent  under  a  strong  military  guard  to  Bristol. 
Lord  Hawley,  the  governor  of  the  town,  passed  him  on  parole  to  the 
king ;  and  the  king,  satisfied  with  his  professions^  permitted  him  to 
rejoin  his  troops,  which  had  reached  England,  and  were  engaged  in 
the  siege  of  Nantwich.  At  Nantwich  he  was  defeated  by  Fairfax 
(January  1644),  was  taken  prisoner,  and,  after  some  delay,  confined  in 
the  Tower  of  London.  During  the  two  year»  that  he  suffered  the 
miseries  of  imprisonment  aggravated  by  excessive  poverty,  events 
pursued  their  course;  the  king  became  a  prisoner,  and  the  civil  war 
oessed.  His  known  abilitiea  zmuie  him  now  desirable  as  a  partisan. 
The  parliament  actively  stroTe  to  gain  him,  and  at  length,  overcome 
by  persuasion  and  gifts  of  money  (Clarendon,  viL  882),  he  forsook  his 
party,  which  was  no  longer  in  a  condition  in  which  he  conld  serve  it. 

Monk  wss  now  sent  to  Ireland  to  commend  in  Ulster,  where  he 
served  his  new  mssters  greatly  to  their  satisfaction,  leaving  only  one 
cause  for  censure,  a  league  with  the  rebel  O'Neill  He  had  gained  the 
confidence  of  Cromwell,  who  determined,  on  account  of  his  military 
talents,  to  make  him  general  of  the  ordnance,  and  to  provide  him  a 
regiment  with  which  he  might  accompany  him  in  tiie  meditated 
Scotch  campaign.  In  this  service  Monk  distinguished  himself  at 
Dunbar,  and  was  left  by  Cromwell  with  6000  men  to  complete  the 
reduction  of  Scotland.  It  is  in  this  campaign  that  he  is  accused  of 
having  in  cold  blood  put  to  death  the  governor  of  Dundee  and  800 
of  the  garrison.  After  a  short  residence  at  Bath  for  the  benefit  of 
his  heidth,  he  returned  to  Scotland  (1652)  with  other  commissioners 
to  promote  the  union  of  the  two  nations.  Fr«sh  and  novel  service 
were  soon  required  of  him.  He  was  associated  with  Blake  and  Dean 
in  the  command  of  the  fieet  which  was  engaged  in  the  war  against 
Holland.  Two  engagements  took  place,  in  both  of  which  the  English 
were  victorious :  Van  Tromp^  the  Dutch  admiral,  was  killed,  and  his 
fleet  damaged  and  dispersed.  After  being  rewarded  with  many  honours 
at  the  hands  of  Cromwell  and  the  parliament,  he  resumed  the  command 
in  Scotland,  where  fresh  troubles  had  broken  out. 

Before  we  proceed  further  with  the  account  of  Monk's  public  acts 
we  must  mention  some  occurrences  in  his  private  history,  by  which 
his  condition  was  immediately  affected.  These  are — the  death  of  his 
father,  which  occurred  before  his  imprisonment ;  the  subsequent  death 
of  his  elder  brother  without  msle  heirs ;  his  succession  to  the  family 
estates,  which  he  soon  relieved  from  their  embarrassments ;  and  his 
marriage.  When  this  last  event  took  place  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain, 
but  it  was  not  acknowledged  until  1663,  though  asserted  to  have  been 
previously  solemnised.  His  wife  was  Anne  Clarges,  the  sister  of  Dr. 
Thomas  Clarges,  a  physician,  a  vulgar  imperious  woman  who  had 
previously  cohabited  with  him.  *'She  was  a  woman,"  says  Lord 
Clarendon  (who  must  however  be  pointed  out  as  Monk's  assiduous 
detractor),  **  Nihil  muliebre  pr»ter  corpus  gerens ; "  a  person  '*  of  the 
loweat  extraction,  without  either  wit  or  beauty."  ('  Hist  Rebel,' 
vii  388.)  The  pressing  solicitations  of  the  lady,  and  the  probable  or 
actual  birth  of  a  child,  gained  Monk's  consent  to  the  union. 

It  .was  in  April  1654,  after  all  these  oiroumstances  connected  with 
his  private  history  had  taken  place,  that  Monk,  under  the  orders  of 
the  Protector,  marched  northwards  with  the  most  restless  and  fanatical 
portion  of  the  army.  He  had  to  contend  with  Lord  Middleton,  with 
whom  the  royalists  had  risen  in  the  Highlsnds^  and  the  people  gene- 
rally, who  were  discontented  snd  ready  for  rebellion.  His  vigilance 
and  activity  were  remariLable^  "  The  country  submitted ;  the  army 
did  not  quit  it^  till  it  had,  by  means  of  a  certain  number  of  garrisons^ 
secured  the  payment  of  taxes,  which  the  Highlanders  had  hitherto 
thought  they  could  refuse  with  impunity;  snd  order  wss  estaUished 
in  those  sanctuaries  of  plunder,  with  such  effect,  that  the  owner  of  a 
strayed  horsei,  it  is  ssid,  recovered  it  in  the  country  by  means  of  a 
crier."  (Ghiizot^  p.  80.)  In  the  autumn  he  returned  to  Edinburgh. 
For  five  years  his  residence  was  at  Dalkeith,  where  he  was  **  ever 
engaged  in  business^  or  in  his  plantings  which  he  loved  as  an  amuse* 
ment  and  occupation ;  he  gave  access  to  everv  one ;  listened  to  every- 
thing; had  a  language  for  all  conditions,  all  ranks,  and  all  parties ; 
kept  himself  well  informed  on  all  subjects;  and  ascertaining  what  he 
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night  have  to  fear  or  to  promote,  directed  hj  bis  own  penoDal  know- 
ledge the  numeroos  spies  whose  reports  never  missed  bis  ears  or 
bands.*'  Monk,  who  was  (1655)  one  of  the  commisaioners  for  the 
government  of  Scotland,  now  stood  in  a  very  curious  position :  for 
though  he  was  the  agent  and  confidant  of  Cromwell,  he  was  also  the 
hope  and  favourite  of  the  royalists.  It  was  always  his  care  in  advo- 
cating the  cause  of  one  party  to  give  as  little  offence  as  possible  to 
that  to  which  he  was  opposed.  That  he  might  not  commit  himself, 
be  was  silent  when  speaking  was  not  absolutelv  necessary ;  when  he 
was  forced  to  ppeak,  he  did  so  with  caution  ana  artful  duplicity.  A 
letter  which  the  kiuff  wrote  to  him  expressive  of  confidence^  Monk 
forwarded  to  CromweU ;  but  notwithstanding  this  apparent  devotion, 
the  Protector  feared  him,  and  used  various  expedients  for  neutralising 
Ids  power. 

After  Oliver  Cromwell's  death,  when  Richard  Cromwell  was  pro- 
claimed Protector  in  Edinburgh,  many  exclaimed,  in  alluiion  to 
Monk,  "Why  not  rather  *01d  George!'"  but  Monk  would  neither 
assume  the  power  nor  attach  himself  to  any  party.  The  new  Pro- 
tector s  friends  offered  him  20,000^  a  year  for  his  support ;  but,  avari- 
cious aa  he  was,  he  would  make  no  engagement :  his  policy  was  to 
ren(  er  himself  an  object  of  importance  to  all  parties,  and  through  his 
duplicity  he  succeeded  in  bring  treated  with  by  alL  When  at  length 
circumstances  compelled  him  to  act,  he  declared  for  the  parliament 
against  the  army,  and  decided  upon  marching  to  London.  There 
were  many,  even  at  the  time  when  he  thus  declared  himself,  who 
altogether  discredited  his  sincerity,  and  believed  him  to  be  at  heart  a 
ro}  ahfit,  seeking  to  restore  the  king  as  soon  as  it  might  be  done  with 
safety  :  and  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  he  had  already  determined 
to  promote  the  Restoration.  We  give  Mr.  Hallam's  opinion  on  this 
point  (*  Const.  Hist.'  IL  3S4.).  '*  I  incline,  upon  the  whole,  to  believe 
that  Monk,  not  accustomed  to  respect  the  Rump  parliament,  and  in- 
capable, both  by  bis  temperament  and  by  the  course  of  his  life,  of  any 
enthusiasm  for  the  name  of  liberty,  had  satisfied  himself  aa  to  the 
expediency  of  the  king's  restoration  from  the  time  that  the  Cromwells 
had  sunk  below  his  power  to  assiftt  them ;  though  his  projects  were 
still  subservient  to  nia  own  securi^,  which  he  was  resolved  not  to 
forfeit  by  any  premature  declaration  or  uoeuccc'saful  enterprise,"  The 
power  of  Lambert  and  the  army  was  now  rapidly  demoli^hedL  Fair> 
fax,  the  city  of  London,  the  fleet,  and  the  governor  of  Portsmouth, 
all  declared  against  them,  and  Moxik's  party  gained  the  ascendauoy  in 
Ireland.  Every  office  and  every  command  Monk  filled  with  friends 
whom  he  could  trust ;  it  was  observed  that  many  of  theae  persona 
were  royalists,  yet  Monk  still  persevered  in  protesting  for  the  parlia- 
ment and  a  commonwealth.  The  expectation  of  the  Restoration  was 
somewhat  general,  but,  if  there  were  any,  the  number  waa  small  who 
suspected  through  whose  agency  it  would  be  brought  to  paaSi 

When  Monk  arrived  in  London  he  was  lodged  in  the  apartments  of 
the  prince  of  Wales.  He  addressed  the  parliament,  waa  invited  to 
occupy  his  place  there,  waa  made  a  m«mber  of  the  council  of  state, 
and  charged  with  the  executive  power.  With  his  usual  address,  he 
continued  to  use  the  power  of  his  army  as  a  meana  of  awing  parlia* 
mebt,  and  the  assei-tion  of  duty  owed  to  the  parliament  as  a  meana  of 
controlling  his  army.  At  length  the  *  Rump '  became  so  unpopular, 
ind  the  criea  of  a  ins  parliament  so  loud,  thai  the  city  of  London 
refused  the  payment  of  taxes.  Monk  obeyed  an  order  from  the  par- 
liament to  march  into  the  city  and  subdue  it :  but  hisaubB«rvience  to 
them  did  not  la»t  long.  He  sent  them  a  harsh  letter,  ordering  them 
immediately  to  fill  up  the  vacant  scabs,  fixing  a  time  for  their  dissolu- 
tion, and  the  6th  of  May  for  the  election  of  a  new  and  free  parliament 
The  restored  members  appointed  him  general  of  the  foroei  of  England, 
Sooiland,  and  Ireland;  and  the  republicans,  ka  a  laat  resource^  liitened 
to  bia  continued. proteatations  against  the  king^  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  the  bishops,  and  allied  themaelvea  to  him.  Every  day  his  per- 
sonal power  increased;  he  was  offered  the  protectorate,  which  he 
declmed ;  continuing  liie  line  of  oonduot  he  had  always  followed, 
"  that  is  to  say,  steadfast  in  varying  bia  language  according  to  the 
individual — he  gave  no  handle  to  any  definite  opinions  with  respeet  to 
himeell"  The  expectation  of  the  Reatoration  daily  increased,  and 
some  indications  in  the  conduct  of  Monk,  who  was  gradually  diimissing 
persons  and  removing  objects  that  might  prove  ofanoxioua  to  the  king, 
ahowed  plainly  that  the  event  was  not  far  distant 

At  length  the  farce  was  brought  to  a  dose.  Monk  received  Sir  John 
Greenville,  the  king's  messenger,  and  having  read  the  deapatches,  and 
agreed  to  his  return,  directed  the  manner  in  which  he  wished  it  to 
be  brought  about  The  king,  by  Monk's  advice,  went  from  Brussels 
to  Breda,  and  Sir  John  Greenville^  on  the  1st  of  May,  retoned  with 
letters  to  the  new  parliament  drawn  up  as  Monk  desired,  and  the 
king  waa  immediately  acknowledged  and  proclaimed.  On  the  23rd 
of  May,  Monk  received  him  on  the  beach  at  Dover,  was  embraoed  by 
him,  and  addreeaed  with  great  affection.  He  had  a  grant  of  money, 
together  with  many  offices  and  tiUei^  of  which  the  principal  was  the 
Duke  of  Albemarle. 

Alter  the  Restoration  Monk  rsaided  principally  in  London,  with  his 
wife,  who  vras  the  laoghing-atock  of  the  court,  and  gave  general 
di«gu^t.  (Pepys,iii.75,&c)  In  1664  Monk  presided  at  the  Admiralty. 
In  1665,  when,  on  account  of  the  pli^ue,  the  court  left  London,  he 
governed  the  city,  braved  all  danger,  and,  as  far  as  ha  waa  able^  pro- 
Tided  for  all  exigencies  and  quelled  aU  confusion.    In  1666  he  com- 


manded the  fleet  with  Prince  Rupert,  engaged  the  Dutch,  and  gained 
credit  for  his  courage.  On  his  return  his  health  failed,  and  be  died  of 
dropsy  on  the  8rd  of  January  1670.  He  was  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  in  Henry  VIL's  chapel :  the  king  attended  the  funetal.  He 
was  succeeded  in  his  titles  by  Christopher  his  son,  who  married  Lady 
Elizabeth  CavexMliah,  granddaughter  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  and 
died  childless. 

Monk  had  considerable  capacity  for  civil  as  well  as  military  govern- 
ment :  the  former  he  proved  in  Scotland,  the  latter  in  all  his  campaigns. 
He  had  the  faculty  of  gaining  the  good-will  and  confidence  of  the 
troops  and  sailors  that  be  comnoanded,  with  whom  no  man  was  more 
popular  than  "Old  George."  He  had  a  remarkable  power  of 
advancing  his  fortunes  with  the  prevailing  party,  without  giving 
offence  to  those  that  might  supplant  them.  He  was  silent  and  cautious, 
shrewd  and  phlegmatic :  he  was  profoundly  skilled  in  di«siuiuUtion, 
ever  dissembUog,  treacherous,  and  false.  **  He  was  a  man  capable  of 
great  things,"  saya  M.  Guizot,  "  though  he  had  no  greatness  of  souL" 

(Skinner,  Life  of  Monk;  Guizot,  Mtmoirt  of  Monk,  ably  edited  by 
the  late  Lord  Whamcliffe;  Maseres'  TracU;  Pepys  and  livelyn.) 

MONK, JAMES  HENRr,BP. OF GLO'STER.  L-See vol. vi. col.1014.] 

MONMOUTH,  DCKE  OF.    [Chables  IL;  Jambs  11] 

MONNOYER,  JEAN  BAPTISTE,  a  very  celebrated  fruit  and 
flower  painter,  was  bom  at  Lille,  in  1635.  He  was  educated  as  an 
historical  painter  at  Antwerp,  but  he  afterwards  adopted  flower- 
painting  and  went  very  early  to  Paris,  where  he  was  noticed  and 
employed  by  Le  Bmn.  and  in  1665  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
French  Academy  of  Painting.  He  was  employed  by  Le  Bruo  in  the 
decoration  of  the  palace  of  Versailles,  in  which  he  painted  miny 
festoons  of  flowers  and  other  similar  pieces.  It  was  owing  to  the 
beauty  of  these  works  that  he  was  invited,  about  1680,  to  London  by 
the  Duke  of  Montague,  then  English  ambassador  at  Paris,  to  decorate 
Montagus  House  (the  jate  British  Museum)  in  a  similar  manner ;  and 
the  firee  and  beautiful  flower  decorations  of  this  palace,  wLdch  is  now 
pulled  down,  must  still  be  fresh  in  the  r«'Collections  of  many. 

](onnoyer  painted  in  many  other  noblemen's  houses  in  London  and 
at  other  places ;  at  Burlington  House,  at  Lord  Carlisle*s,  at  Hampton 
Court,  and  at  the  Duke  of  St  Alban's  at  Wiud-or.  One  of  bis  most 
remarkable  works  is  a  looking-glass  painted  in  Kensington  Palace  for 
Queen  Mary,  who  took  such  delight  in  seeing  him  paint  that  she  spent 
nearly  all  the  time  that  he  was  at  work  in  watching  him.  There  are 
fourteen  flower-pieces  by  Monnoyer,  or  Bapti«te  as  he  is  now  com- 
monly called  in  England,  in  the  apartment  named  George  II.'s  private 
chamber,  at  Hampton  Court  Monnoyer  vras  commonly  styled  'the 
flower-painter '  in  England  in  his  own  lifetime.  He  paid  a  ftiw  visits 
to  Paris  after  his  firdt  arrival  in  London,  but  hii  permanent  abode 
was  in  Loudon,  where  he  died  in  1699,  and  was  buried  in  St  James's. 
The  French  offended  him  by  allowing  his  son-in-law,  who  was  a  ^  ainter 
and  living  at  Paris^  to  touch  and  alter  some  of  his  woiks. 

MouDoyer's  style,  though  not  by  far  so  miiiute  or  highly  finished  as 
that  of  Van  Huyaum,  is  more  free  and  brilliant,  yet  equally  true  and 
effective.  His  selection  of  flowers,  his  grouping,  his  colouring,  and 
light  and  shade,  and  touch,  are  all  equally  excellent :  his  works  in 
their  perfect  condition  must  have  almost  rivaUed  nature  herself. 
The  brilliancy  of  his  colouring  is  extraordinary.  He  waa  particularly 
fond  of  grouping  roses,  poppies,  peonies^  tulips,  and  a  few  white  flowers 
together  in  a  marble  vase,  and  there  are  several  etchinga  of  such 

Soups  fay  his  own  hand :  the  vases  are  placed  on  pedestal«  or  tables, 
is  best  works  are  in  this  country.  The  prints  after  his  works 
amount  to  about  80,  and  make  a  good  folio  volume :  his  own  etchings 
are  marked  J.  fiaptiste,  sculpt,  whence  probably  his  now  common 
name  of  Baptiste.  His  son  AsfTOiME  Monnoteb,  likewise  a  good 
flower-painter,  was  called  the  younger  Baptiste  in  islngland.  There  is 
a  portrait  of  Monnoyer  engraved  by  White  from  a  picture  by  Sir 
GkJdfrey  Kneller. 

MONRO,  ALEXANDER,  M.D.,wss  bom  in  1697.  He  was  a  pupil 
of  Cheseldsn,  and  afterwards  studied  at  Paris,  and  under  Boerhaave 
at  Leyden.  In  1718  he  returned  to  Edinburgh,  where  hi^  father 
practised  as  a  suxgron,  and  in  the  following  year  was  appointed  Pro- 
fessor of  Anatomy  to  the  Company  of  Surgeons.  He  soon  after,  in 
conjunction  with  Dr.  Alston,  commenced  giving  public  lectures  on 
anatomy,  and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  a  school  of  medicine  in 
Edinburgh,  which  was  soon  attach^  to  the  univeisity.  It  was  also 
at  the  suggestion  and  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Monro  that  the 
Royal  Infirmary  of  Edinbuxgh  waa  eatabliahed,  in  which  he  delivered 
cUuioal  lectures  on  surgery.  Dr.  Rutherford  at  the  same  time  lecturing 
on  medioinei  In  1759  he  resigned  the  lectureship  on  anatomy  to  bis 
son,  from  whom  it  descended  to  his  grandson;  but  he  reiained  his 
clinical  lectureship  till  within  a  short  period  of  his  death  in  1767* 
He  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  <a  London,  and  a  member  of 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Surgery  in  Paris ;  and  it  is  chiefly  to  his  talents 
88  a  lecturer  that  the  Medical  School  of  Edinbuigh  first  owed  the 
oslebrity  which  it  has  since  maintained. 

The  greater  part  of  Dr.  Monro's  writings  are  contained  in  the 
Transactions  of  different  scientific  societies,  especially  in  those  pub- 
lished by  a  Society  of  which  he  wsa  the  founder,  under  the  titles  of 
*  Medicsl  Essays  and  Observations,'  and '  Essays  Phyaical  and  Literary. 
The  work  by  which  he  is  chiefly  knotra  Is  hu  '  Osteology,*  which  was 
first  published  in  1726,  and  which  has  been  since  reprinted  in  a  great 
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Tiristy  of  fonsfy  and  viih  virioui  additionsy  both  in  this  oountry  and 
OB  the  Coutinent  His  oompleta  works  %ere  published  by  his  sod,  in 
one  yclume  4to,  in  1781. 

MONROE,  JAMES,  was  bom  in  the  county  of  Westmoreland, 
Yirgioia,  on  the  16th  of  March  1751  of  a  Scotch  family.  Nothing  is 
koown  of  his  early  life,  but  he  seems  to  haye  shown  great  decisioa  of 
chanoter,  having  entered  the  army  as  a  Tolunte«'r  at  the  age  of  sixteen. 
In  1777,  in  the  retreat  through  the  Jerseys,  ho  was  woundtd  at 
Trenton.  He  was  then  a  lieutenant,  and  on  his  recovery  was  made  an 
aide-de-camp  to  Lord  Stirling,  with  the  rank  of  major.  Just  before 
ths  close  of  the  war  he  was  appointed  colonel  on  the  recommendation 
of  General  Washington.  He  Uien  went  to  the  college  of  William  and 
Mary  in  Virginia,  where  he  studied  law,  and  eoon  after  represented 
hia  native  county  in  the  legislature,  and  was  also  appointed  to  the 
oouDcil  of  state.  In  178S  he  was  a  member  of  the  Virginia  Con- 
ventioo,  and  was  opposed  to  the  adoption  of  the  constitution.  After 
it  came  into  oparation  he  became  a  candidate  for  a  seat  in  the  house 
of  repres(^ntatlve«,  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Madison,  and  lost  his  election. 
He  va«  however  sood  sifter  chosen  a  senator  of  the  United  States  by 
the  state  of  Virginia,  4nd  after  continuing  in  that  boily  about  three 
years,  he  was  appointed  by  General  Washington  minister  to  France  in 
the  place  of  Mr.  Gouvernenr  Morris,  who  bad  become  unacceptable  to 
the  ruling  party  in  that  country.  It  was  thought  that  a  well-knowi). 
member  of  the  party  friendly  to  the  French  revolution  might  be  able 
to  restore  that  oonfiaence  between  the  two  countries  which  was  already 
diminished  by  the  aupposed  leaning  of  Hamilton  and  his  party  towards 
Great  Britain. 

Mooroe  accordingly  endeavoured  to  fulfil  thia  object  of  his  mission, 

sod,  as  some  thought,  at  too  great  a  sacrifice  of  the  rights  and  intereats 

of  his  own  oountry.    Such  was  the  opinion  of  the  administration, 

espeoiaUy  after  the  avowed  change  of  policy  by  France  in  consequence 

of  Mr.  Jay's  treaty,  and  he  was  accordingly  recalled  in  August  179C. 

It  was  considered  by  the  Opposition,  French,  or  Democratic  party,  for 

it  was  called  by  all  the»e  names,  that  he  had  been  sacrificed  for  his 

attachment  to  liberal  principles;  .and  aa  the  majority  in  Virginia 

belonged  to  this  party,  he  waa  appointed  governor  of  that  state  in 

1798-99.    He  held  the  office  for  three  years.    In  1802  be  was  appointed 

iDint*t«r  to  France^  and,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  R.  B.  Livingston,  who 

was  already  in  Paris  and  en^raged  in  negooiating  the  purchaae  of  New 

Orleans,  he  sueoeeded  in  effecting  the  purchase  of  Louibiana.    From 

France  he  went  to  Spain,  and  thence  to  Great  Britab,  as  minister, 

where,  with  his  adjunct  Mr.  Pinckney,  he  concluded  a  treaty  in  1807, 

which  Mr.  JefiTfrson,  disapproving,  refas*'d  to  lay  before  the  senate. 

Mr.  Monroe  returned  home  in  1808,  much  dissatisfied  that  the  treaty, 

which  had  been  with  great  difficulty  effected,  had  been  received  witii 

JO  Uttle  reepeot ;  and  that  his  return  had  been  delayed,  as  he  aupposed, 

for  the  purpose  of  preventing  his  competition  with  Mr.  Madison  for 

the  presidency.    He  waa^  accordingly  supported  by  the  opposition  in 

Yiryioia,  and  great  efforta  were  made  to  enlist  the  popular  sympathies 

in  his  favour ;  but  all  these  efforta  failed,  and  he  obtained  no  votes  in 

hisoen  state  or  elsewhere.   By  means  of  Mr.  Jefferson  a  reconciliation 

was  brought  %bout,  and  Mr.  Monroe  was  then  made  secretary  of  state 

ttnder  Madison,  in   which  office  he  continued  until  he  was  chosen 

president,  in  1816,  by  128  votes  against  84.    So  prudent  and  ooncili- 

atory  had  been  bis  conduct^  and  so  Uttle  had  the  oouise  of  public 

sfl^rs  interfered  with  his  popularity,  that  he  waa  re^leoted  in  1821 

onanimously,  with  the  exception  of  a  sin^^le  vote.    After  his  term  of 

office  expired  he  lived  a  abort  time  in  Loudon  county  in  Virginia, 

where  he  accsepted  the  office  of  justice  of  the  peace.    Ue  was  also  a 

visitor  of  the  University  of  Virginia.     Towards  the  close  of  his  life 

he  removed  to  New  York,  where  he  died  on  the  4th  of  July  1881. 

He  left  two  daughters,  Mrs.  Hsy  and  Mrs.  Gouvemeur,  who  resided 

in  New  Tork^  in  which  he  had  marhad  while  member  of  Congress 

in  1700. 

Mr.  Monro*  was  not  endowed  with  any  ahining  qualities,  but  he  had 
great  prodeooe^  united  to  great  firmness,  great  regard  to  reputation, 
sound  though  alowjudgmenti  and  unwearied  perseverance;  and  there 
has  SKidom  been  so  striking  an  example  of  what  attadinesa  of  purpose 
and  untiring  penaveranoe  oan  accompliah.  His  manners  were  mild 
and  amiable,  but,  conaideiing  the  society  he  had  always  kept,  he  waa 
strangely  awkward  in  almost  all  that  he  said  and  did :  he  used  odd 
insppropriate  expressions,  and  often  said  what  might  have  been  better 
omitted.  But  aU  thia  was  only  in  minor  matters :  he  generally  acted 
wisely  and  aagacioualy.  He  waa  however  even  a  worse  manager  of 
money  matters  than  Mr.  Jeffereon.  He  was  always  in  debt,  and  ^ways 
in  want  of  money;  but  by  the  grante  which  he  obtained  from  Congresa^ 
and  an  ioheritauce  derived  from  an  unele^  he  left  to  his  daughters  a 
competent  fortune. 
{CummmmuMiion  from  Virginia,) 

MONSThKLET,  £NOUKRUAND  DK,  a  celebrated  Freoeh  chro- 
nicle writer,  lived  in  the  I6th  o«ntury :  the  date  of  his  birth  is 
cnkfiown,  bsit  it  is  believed  to  have  been  towards  the  dose  of  the 
l4th  century.  His  <|uotations  ftom  Livy,  Salluat,  and  Vegetius  lead 
to  the  opinion  th^t  he  ma»t  have  had  a  tolerable  acquaintance  with 
Latui  liuiHtura.  M«  Dacier  supposes  that  either  from  bodily  weak- 
neiai  or  a  (ire  -ominant  ta»te  for  study,  he  altogether  ab»ttined  from 
the  ptofeaatoa  of  aims,  whiuh  at  the  time  when  he  lived  waa  almost 
sisenual  to  the  eharaoter  of  a  gentleman.    The  same  author  is  also  of 


opinion  that  he  belonged  to  neither  of  the  factions  of  Armagnac  or 
Burgundy,  nor  indeed  acted  in  any  of  the  events  of  bis  time,  but  was 
a  quiet  spectator  of  the  circumstances  which  he  has  recorded.  In  all 
his  work  Monstrelet  only  once  alludes  to  himself,  where  be  describes 
the  capture  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans  before  Compi^gne  (livre  ii.,  chap. 
80,  and  then  he  merely  tells  us  that  he  waa  present  at  the  interview 
between  the  Pucelle  aud  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  almost  implies 
that  he  was  not  present  at  the  skirmish  in  which  the  capture  was 
made.  He  hod  on  this  occasion  (says  Dacier)  aocompani-d  the  Duke 
Philip  perhaps  as  historian.  The  rest  of  his  life  he  passed  in  the  city 
of  Cambrai,  where  he  held  several  offices,  being  bailiff  of  the  chapter 
of  Cambrai,  provost  of  the  city,  and  bailiff  of  Wallaincottrtb  He  died 
July  14,  1458. 

The  first  book  of  the  Chronicles  of  Monstrelet  begins  with  the  year 
1400,  and  ends  with  the  year  1422  ;  the  second  concludes  with  1444. 
The  earlv  editions  contun  a  third  and  fourth  book,  which  are  both 
rejected  by  M.  Buchon,  a  modern  editor;  the  latter  for  tue  obvioua 
reason  that  the  events  which  it  records  did  not  take  place  till  after 
the  death  of  the  chronicler,  and  the  former  on  the  authority  of  M. 
Coney,  who  declares  that  Monatrelet  stopped  at  1444,  as  well  as  from 
the  result  of  certain  critical  investigations  on  the  part  of  M.  Buchon 
himselt 

Monstrelet  is  greatly  oommended  for  his  minuteness  of  detail,  his 
fidelity,  and  the  extended  view  he  takes  in  his  *  Chronicles ;'  for,  like 
Frois«art»  bis  predecessor,  he  does  not  confine  himself  to  France 
alone^  but  gives  all  the  circumstances  relative  to  the  affiiirs '  of  the 
other  countries  of  Europe  which  were  within  the  compass  of  his 
knowledge.  He  has  however  little  of  the  picture^queness  of  Froissart, 
or  the  sagacity  of  Cominea.  His  principal  object  was  to  give  a 
history  of  the  wars  of  his  time,  and  of  the  persons  engaged  in  them, 
but  he  adds  much  valuable  information,  both  poUticai  aud  ecde- 
-siastical. 

In  France  there  are  several  manuscripta  of  Monstrelet.  The  first 
printed  edition  is  a  quarto,  dated  1512,  which  waa  followed  by  four 
others,  the  last  dated  1608,  all  containing  the  additional  books  rejected 
by  Buchon,  who  however  praises  the  third  edition  (1672)  for  its 
beauty.  The  edition  by  Buchon  was  published  in  1836,  and  forms 
part  of  a  series  of  the  'Paoth^on  Litt^raire.'  In  1810  an  English 
version  of  Monstrelet  wss  publi«hed  by  M.  Johnes,  the  translator  of 
i^'roissart  in  13  vols.  8vo ;  and  it  has  been  reprinted  in  a  cheaper  form. 

MONTAGU,  BASIL,  Queen'a  Counsel,  was  bom  April  24,  1770, 
in  London.  He  waa  a  natural  son  of  John  Montague,  fourth  earl  of 
Sandwich,  and  was  brought  up  in  his  houae.  His  mother  was  Miss 
iiay,  who  was  shot  in  1779,  in  the  Piazsa  of  Covent  Garden,  by  the 
Kev.  Mr.  Hackman,  who  had  fallen  in  love  with  her,  and  destroyed 
her  in  a  fit  of  jealoua  frensy.  Basil  Montagu  received  his  early  edu- 
cation at  the  Charter*house  School,  Lf^nduu,  of  which  the  £arl  of 
Sandwich  was  one  of  the  governorSb  In  1786  he  wsa  aent  to  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  where  he  was  soon  distinguished  for  his 
love  of  literature,  and  where  he  remained  till  after  he  had  taken  hia 
degree  of  M.A.  Hia  father  died  in  1792,  leaving  him  a  competent 
income,  of  which  however  he  was  deprived  by  a  suit  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery.  Having  selected  the  law  aa  a  profession,  he  entered  him- 
self of  Gray's  Inn,  where  he  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1798,  but  some 
years  sfterwarda  be  became  a  member  of  Liuooln's  Inn.  After  be  had 
settled  in  London  he  formed  an  iutimaoy  with  Coleridge  and  others 
of  that  literaiy  connection,  and  became  so  aealous  a  convert  to  )he 
opiniona  of  Godwin  that  he  had  serious  thoughts  of  relinquishing  the 
profession  of  a  lawyer,  aa  ''injurious  to  society  in  proportion  to  the 
power  and  attainmenta  of  the  individuaL"  Sir  James  Mackiutotih  how* 
ever,  with  whom  he  travelled  for  some  years  on  the  Norfolk  ciicuit^ 
oonvinoed  him  that  the  dogma  of  Gkxlwin  was  not  founded  in  truth, 
and  he  continued  in  the  legal  profession.  He  never  rose  to  eminence 
as  a  pleader,  but  having  devoted  his  attention  chiefly  to  the  bankrupt 
laws^  acquired  a  high  reputation  aod  good  practice  in  that  department. 

His  first  work  was  '  A  Summary  of  the  Law  of  Set-U^  with  an 
Appendix  of  Cases  aigued  and  determined  in  the  Courte  of  Law  and 
JSqnity  upon  the  Subject,'  8vo,  1801.  It  had  not  appeared  many 
weeka  before  it  was  noticed  with  approbation  by  Sir  Vicary  Gibba, 
who  thua  extended  the  practice  of  the  young  lawyer,  then  almoat 
unknown.  His  most  important  legsil  work  waa  *  A  Ligeat  of  the 
Bankrupt  Laws,  with  a  Collection  of  the  Statutes,  and  of  the  Cases 
argued  and  determined  in  the  Courts  of  Law  and  Equity  upon  that 
Subject^'  4  vola.  8vo,  London,  1805,  2nd  edition,  1811.  This  'Digest' 
beoame  a  standard  work,  and  many  other  editiona  of  it  were  publisned. 
He  published  also  '  Law  and  Practice  in  Bankruptcy,  2  vols.  8vo,  with 
'Supplement,'  1  vol.;  'The  Law  of  Partnership,'  »vo;  and  'The  Law 
and  Practice  of  Parliamentary  Elections,'  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  W. 
Jobnson  Neale,  8vo,  1889.  His  other  legal  worka  and  compilations, 
partly  in  his  own  name,  partly  in  conjunction  with  others  are 
too  numeroua  to  be  quoted.  Lord  Erakine^  during  his  brief 
tenure  of  the  office  of  lurd  chancellor  (1806-7)  made  Mr.  Montsgu 
a  commissioner  of  bankrupts.  While  holding  this  appointment, 
and  deriving  a  considerable  income  from  it^  he  bec^une  so 
couvinced  of  the  delay  and  expeoce  to  suitors  of  this  mode  of 
aduiinistering  the  law,  thai  he  published  a  ysarly  detail  of  these 
injurious  results,  which,  together  with  his  statemente  before  a 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  finally  put  an  end  to  those 
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oommiflsioiienhipa.  A  new  Uw  wu  made  (1  &  2  Wm.  IV.  c.  56),  under 
which  three  judges  oonsiitated  a  Courv  of  Review,  and  lix  commie- 
■ionen  exerdaed  functions  similar  to  those  pre?iously  exercised  by 
the  oommissioners  under  the  great  seaL  lir.  Montagu  was  very 
much  dissatisfied  with  the  new  law,  but  he  accepted  the  office 
of  accountant-general  in  bankruptcy,  which  he  held  during  ten 
years.  While  in  tiiis  office  he  demanded  from  the  governors  of 
the  Bank  of  England  interest  for  the  bankruptcy  moneys  in  their  pos- 
sesioD,  which  luid  never  previously  been  paid.  His  demand  was  at 
fint  resisted,  but  ultimately  he  obtained  20,0002.  for  the  bankruptcy 
lund. 

The  works  and  compilations  liy  which  Mr.  Montagu  is  best  known 
to  geneial  readers  are  the  following : — *  Selections  from  the  works  of 
Taylor,  Hocker,  Hall,  and  Lord  Bacon,  with  an  Analysis  of  the  Ad- 
vancement of*  Learning/  12mo,  1805.  The  analysis  is  carefully 
executed,  and  very  useful  for  those  who  wish  to  study  Lord  Bacon's 
treatise.  '  The  Opinions  of  different  Authors  on  the  Punishment  of 
Death,'  8  vols.  8vo,  1809-18.  In  furtherance  of  these  *  Opinions,'  he 
formed  a  society  for  *'  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  upon  the  punishment 
of  death."  His  efforts  for  the  abolition  of  hangiDg  for  torgery  and 
other  crimes  without  violence,  in  conjunction  with  those  of  Sir  Samuel 


Chancellor  of  EngUnd,'  16  yoU.  8vo,  London,  1825-84.  This  work 
was  oommenced  while  he  was  at  the  univendty  by  the  translation  of 
Bacon's  Latin  works,  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  Archdeacon 
Wtangham  and  others.  The  16th  volume,  in  2  parts,  contains 
Montagu's  '  Life  of  Bacon,'  which,  though  not  distinguished  by  much 
power  of  thought  or  beauty  of  style,  is  a  useful  exhibition  of  the 
leading  events  and  labours  of  Bacon's  life^  active  and  contemplative. 
'Essays  and  Selections,  by  Basil  Montagu,'  12mo,  1887.  He  pub- 
lished altogether  about  40  Yolumes,  and  is  stated  to  have  left  about 
100  volumes  of  manuscripts,  a  Memoir  of  himself  and  his  contem- 
poraries, and  a  Diaiy. 

Basil  Montagu  aflnistfKJ  in  the  establishment  of  several  mechanics  insti- 
tutes^  and  frequently  gave  lectures  in  them.  He  seems  to  have  been  not 
only  an  industrious  and  useful  lawyer,  but  an  honesty  liberal-minded, 
and  benevolent  man.  He  died  November  27,  1851,  at  Boulogne,  in 
France.  At  the  age  of  thirty-five  he  had  been  twice  a  widower,  both 
wives  having  died  in  childbirth,  leaving  him  four  children.  In  1808 
he  married  the  widow  of  Thomas  Skipp«r,  Esq.,  who  surviyed  him, 
and  by  whom  he  had  four  children.  Of  his  eight  children  only  a  son 
and  a  daughter  are  Uving.  His  daughter-in-law,  Misa  Ann  Skipper,  is 
the  wife  of  Mr.  Procter  (Barty  Cornwall). 

MONTAGU,  LADY  MARY  WORTLEY,  by  lurth  Lady  Mary 
Pierrepoint,  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  Evelyn,  earl  of  Kingston  (after- 
wards Marquis  of  Dordiester,  finally  Duke  of  Kingston),  by  his  wife 
the  Lady  Mary  Fielding,  daughter  of  William,  earl  of  Denbigh,  and 
was  bom  at  her  lather^s  seat  of  Thoresby  in  Nottinghamshire^  about 
the  vear  1690.  Displaying  great  attractions  of  person  as  well  as 
sprightlinessof  mind  &om  her  earliest  years,  she  was  the  favourite  and 
pride  of  her  father,  who,  having  loet  his  wife  in  1694,  and  continuing 
a  widower,  introduced  Ids  daughter  to  society,  and  inade  her  preside 
at  his  table,  almost  before  she  had  well  outgrown  her  childhood.  It 
does  not  appear  however  that  there  is  any  truth  in  the  conunon 
account  of  his  taking  painB  to  have  her  talents  cultivated  by  a  learned 
education.  What  Latin  she  knew  she  seems  to  have  acquired  of  her 
own  accord ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  she  ever  studied 
Greek,  a  translation  made  by  her,  when  a  girl,  of  the  'Encheiridion'  of 
Epietetos,  which  has  been  referred  to  as  a  proof  of  her  knowledge  of 
that  language,  having  been  in  fact  made  from  the  Latin.  She  was 
at  least  however  an  eager  reader  of  whatever  fell  in  her  way  in  her 
mother-tongue. 

In  Auguat  1712  without  the  consent  of  her  fkther,  with  whose 
views  in  regard  to  a  settlement  his  proposed  lon-in-law  had  refused  to 
comply.  Lady  Mary  married  Edwaid  Wortley  Montagu,  Esq.,  eldest 
son  of  the  Hon.  Sydney  Montagu,  and  grandson  of  the  fint  Ead  of 
Ssndwich.  Her  letters  to  Mr.  Montagu  before  their  marriage^  which 
have  been  published  entire  for  the  first  time  in  the  complete  edition 
of  her  works  by  her  great  grandson,  the  late  Lord  Whacndiffe,  prove 
that  ahe  had  already  attained  much  of  that  eharpnesB  both  of  style 
and  thought  for  which  her  writings  are  remarkable^  as  well  as  a 
maturity  of  judgment  far  beyond  her  years.  Soon  after  the  aooession 
of  George  1.,  Mr.  Wortley,  who  had  been  for  some  yean  in  parliament^ 
obtained  a  seat  at  the  iSreasury  Board,  of  which  his  cousin,  Charln 
Montagu,  earl  of  Halifax,  had  been  appointed  fint  oommiasioner; 
and  from  this  time  Lady  Maiy  resided  principally  in  London,  when 
her  wit  and  beauty  immediately  acquired  her  a  brilliant  nputation. 
Her  husband  had  long  been  on  terms  of  intimate  friendahip  with 
Addison  and  other  eminent  literary  men  of  the  day,  and  in  that  aodety 
Bhe  moved  with  the  same  lustre  as  in  the  ciroles  of  rank  and  fiuihion. 

In  1716,  Mr.  Wortley  Montagu  was  appointed  ambassador  to  the 
Porte ;  and  in  August  of  that  year  he  set  out  for  Constantinople^  a<y 
con.paiiied  by  his  wife.  They  remained  abroad  till  October  1718,  and 
it  was  during  this  absence  irom  her  native  country  that  Lady  Mary 
addressed  to  her  sitter,  the  countess  of  Mar,  Mr.  Pope,  and  other  male 
and  female  frienda,  the  celebnted  Letten  upon  which  her  fame  prin- 


cipally rssts.  The  picture  of  Esstem  life  and  mannen  given  in  theee 
letten  is  admitted  by  all  who  have  since  visited  the  Levant  to  be  in 
general  as  correct  as  it  is  dear,  lively,  and  striking ;  and  they  abound 
not  only  in  wit  and  humour,  but  in  a  depth  and  sagacity  of  remark, 
conveyed  in  a  style  at  once  flowing  and  forcible,  such  as  has  rarely 
proceeded  firom  a  female  pen.  Although  they  were  not  given  to  the 
world  during  her  lifetime^  they  were  evidently  written  with  a  view  to 
publication ;  copies  of  all  of  them  were  preserved  by  Lady  Msry,  and 
some  time  before  her  death  she  presented  two  complete  tnnscripts  of 
them,  the  one,  in  her  own  handwritingt  to  the  Eev.  Benjamin  Sowden, 
numster  at  Rotterdun,  '*  to  be  disposed  of  as  he  thinks  proper ; "  the 
other,  in  a  different  hand,  to  Mr.  Molesworth.  Both  these  oopies  were 
procured  immediately  after  her  death  by  her  daughter.  Lady  Bute^ 
the  fint-mentioned  having  been  purchssed  for  the  sum  of  500^ ;  but 
it  appeared  that  a  transcript  had  been  previously  taken  (as  Mr.  Sowden 
affirmed,  without  his  knowledge)  and  from  this  the  Letten  were  pub- 
lished, in  three  volumes  12mo,  in  1768,  the  editor,  it  is  said,  having 
been  the  notorious  Captain  Cleland.  A  fourth  Tolume  appeared  in 
1767,  composed  of  letten  of  which  no  manuscript  is  known  to  exist, 
but  of  the  auUientioity  of  which  no  doubt  was  ever  entertained  by 
Lady  Mary's  family.  As  they  originally  appeared,  the  Letten  were 
introduced  by  a  'Preface  by  a  Lady,'  dated  1724,  and  aigned  M.  A, 
which  now  turns  out  to  have  been  written  by  a  person  onoe  of  con- 
siderable literary  reputation,  Mrs.  Mary  Astell,  the  Madonella  of  the 
Tatler  (see  Nos.  32  and  63),  who  was  a  psrtioular  friend  of  L.ady  Mary, 
and  who  had  drawn  up  the  said  preface  after  peruaing  the  Letten  in 
manuscript.  The  authenticity  of  the  Letten  wss  not  considered 
to  be  conclusively  established  till  the  publication  of  the  fint  col- 
lected edition  of  Ijady  Mary's  works  in  1803,  in  five  volumes 
12mo,*<  by  pemussion,  from  her  genuine  papen,"  by  Mr.  Dallaway, 
who  prefixed  to  the  whole  a  Life  of  her  ladyahip^  of  Tory  little  merit 
in  every  respect  A  second  edition  of  this  publication  appeared  in 
1817,  containing  some  additional  letten ;  but  its  value  has  been  sinoe 
entirely  superseded  by  the  publication  of  '  The  Letten  and  Works  <^ 
Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu,'  edited  by  her  great-grandson.  Lord 
Whamcliffe,  8  vols.  8vo,  London,  1836,  and  again  in  1887.  Besides 
presenting  the  letten  formerly  printed  in  a  much  more  oorreot  shapes 
this  publication  contains  several  letten  and  other  pieces  which  had  not 
before  been  given  to  the  world ;  but  it  derives  its  chief  Talne  and 
interest  from  a  new  Life  of  Lady  Mary,  modestiy  entitied  'Biogn- 
pUoid  Anecdotes'  (undentood  to  be  from  the  pen  of  her  grand- 
daughter, Lady  Louisa  Stuart),  which  is  ss  able  and  spirited  as 
anything  Ladv  Mary  herself  ever  wrote. 

Lady  Mary's  visit  to  Turkey,  besides  producing  the  Letters,  is 
famous  for  having  been  followed  by  the  introduction,  through  her 
means,  into  this  countiy,  and  thence  into  the  rest  of  Europe^  and  also 
into  America,  of  the  practice  of  inoculation  for  the  amall-poz. 
rMATHXB,  ConoH,  f  oL  iv.  col  150.]  Of  the  next  twenty  yean  of 
her  life,  which  she  passed  in  England,  the  most  memorable  incident  is 
her  quarrel  with  Pope,  an  afi&  which  is  involved  in  considerable 
mystery,  but  in  which  it  appean  probable  that  the  vanity  of  the  poet 
was  at  least  as  much  to  blame  as  the  levity  of  the  lady.  During  this 
interval  also  she  oomposed  a  considerable  quantity  of  verse^  whi(£  was 
handed  about  in  society,  and  some  of  which  got  into  print ;  but  she 
had  not  much  of  the  poetical  temperament,  and  her  rhymea,  though 
not  without  sprightlinesB,  contained  nothing  which  could  ensure  them 
a  long  life.  Among  those  of  her  performances  in  this  line  of  greatest 
pretension  were  six  satirioal  sketches,  entitled  '  Town  Eclogues,'  which 
have  been  often  printed ;  othen  of  her  poetical  pieoee,  or  that  have 
been  generally  attributed  to  her,  are  in  so  free  a  atyle,  as  to  make  it 
neoessaiy  to  exclude  them  from  the  modem  editions  of  her  works.  For 
reasons,  the  nature  of  which  is  not  well  known,  she  again  left  England 
in  1789,  but  this  time  without  her  husband,  from  whom  however  she 
seems  to  have  parted  on  very  good  terms,  although  they  never  met 
again.  She  directed  her  course  to  Italy,  where  she  lived  firet  on  the 
shores  of  the  Lake  of  Iseo,  and  afterwards  at  Venice,  till  1761,  when 
she  was  prevailed  upon,  by  the  solicitations  of  her  daughter,  to  return 
to  England.  She  only  survived  her  return  to  her  native  country  a 
few  months,  dying  of  a  cancer  in  the  breast,  on  the  21st  of  August 
1762.  Besidea  a  son,  the  snlijeot  of  the  next  article^  ahe  lett  a 
daughter,  Mair,  who  had  been  married  in  1786  to  John,  third  earl  of 
Bute  (Oieorge  lIL's  celebrated  minister),  and  who  died  in  1794. 

MONTAGU,  EDWARD  WORTLKT,  son  of  Edward  Wortiey 
Montagu,  Esq.,  and  his  wife  Ladv  Mar>,  the  subjeot  of  the  preceding 
article,  was  bom  in  1718,  at  Whamcliffe,  in  Yorkshire.  His  niece, 
Lsdy  Lomsa  Stuart,  in  her  biographical  sketch  of  his  mother,  dcMribes 
him  as  "betraying  from  the  beginning  that  surest  symptom  of  moral 
(or  mental)  disease^  an  habitual  disregard  of  truth,  accompanied  by  a 
fertile  ready  invention  never  at  fault."  When  Tory  young  he  was  aent 
to  Westmiiister  Sohool,  from  which  he  repeatedly  ran  away,  till  at  last, 
making  his  escape  altogether  fh>m  his  frunda,  or  abandooMBd  by  them 
as  irreclaimable,  he  gave  himaelf  up  to  the  lowest  vices^  and  after 
going  through  a  variety  of  adventures,  hired  himself  for  a  oabin*boy 
in  a  ship  ssSing  to  Spain,  where  he  was  after  some  time  diMovered  by 
the  British  consul  at  Cadiz,  and  once  more  restored  to  his  family.  He 
was  then  sent  to  travel  on  the  Continent  in  charge  of  a  private  tutor, 
and  it  was  while  abroad  that  he  pobliahed  his  fint  work,  a  tract 
entitled  '  Reflections  on  the  Rise  and  Fall  of  Aneient  HepuUios.' 
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fitanuy  kbonra  howoTor  itUl  left  him  leiraxe  for  punulti  of  a  yerj 
different  kind ;  and  while  at  Paris  he  got  involved  in  a  dispute  with  a 
Jew,  wMch  subjected  him  to  a  criminal  proseeution.  We  presume  it 
wu  after  he  returned  to  England  that,  while  still  under  Ige^  he 
married,  as  we  are  told  by  his  niece,  a  woman  of  very  low  degree^  oon« 
ridenbly  older  than  himself  whom  he  forsook  in  a  few  weeks,  and 
never  saw  again.  His  wife,  who  gave  him  no  ground  for  divorcing 
her,  lived  nearly  as  long  as  himself;  but  nevertheless,  it  is  added, 
several  other  ladies  auooessively  passed  by  his  name,  some  of  whom 
were  married  to  him,  others  possibly  not ;  the  last  of  them,  at  any 
rate,  had,  like  himself,  been  married  before  to  a  person  who  was  stiU 
ilive. 

Notwithstanding  all  this  profligacy  and  disregard  of  reputation, 
Mr.  Montagu,  having  procured  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Ck>mmons, 
retained  it  for  two  parliaments,  till  at  last  his  extrovsgant  expen- 
ditore  involved  him  in  such  pecuniary  embarrassments  that  he 
deemed  it  expedient  onoe  more  to  go  abroad.  He  never  returned  to 
England,  but  proceeding  first  to  Italy,  made  himself  remarkable  there 
by  becoming  a  convert  to  popery,  and  then  transferring  himself  to 
Egypt,  excited  a  still  greater  sensation  by  turning  Mohanmiedan. 
The  rest  of  his  life  he  spent  in  the  Levant,  having  in  the  mean  time 
been  disinherited  by  his  father  and  mother ;  but  he  was  on  his  way 
back  to  England  when  his  death  took  place  at  Padua  in  177^ 
Besides  his  early  tract  he  wrote  another  entitled '  An  Examination 
into  the  Causes  of  Earthquakes ;'  and  he  also  contributed  some  papem 
to  the  *  Philosophical  Transactions.'  Niebuhr,  in  his  Travels  (Ham- 
burg, 1837),  tells  a  curious  anecdote  about  Montagu  manying  another 
man's  wife  in  Egypt ;  and  states  some  other  facts  which  throw  light 
on  the  character  of  this  eccentric  man,  who  seems  to  have  had  more 
ability  than  his  family  gave  him  credit  for.  The  dislike  between  the 
Either  and  son  appears  to  have  been  mutual. 

MONTAGUE^  GEORGE,  was  descended  from  an  ancient  family 

rending  at  liaokharo,  in  the  central  part  of  Wiltshire,  where  he  had 

an  estate.    He  was  distinguished  for  his  love  of  natural  history,  and 

was  one  of  the  early  members  of  the  Linnsean  Society  of  London. 

In  1S02  he  published  an  '  Ornithological  Dictionary,  or  Alphabetical 

Synopsis  of  British  Birds,'  2  vols.  8vo.    This  work  exhibited  much 

reeearch  as  well  ss  an  extensive  knowledge  of  the  department  of 

natural  history  to  which  it  was  devoted,  and  may  be  consulted  with 

advantage  at  the  present  day  by  the  ornithological  students    In  1808 

he  produced  his  'Testaoea  Britannica;  or  Natural  History  of  British 

Shells,  Marine,  Land,  and  Fresh-water,  including  the  most  minute ; 

systematically  arranged  and  embellished  with  Figures,'  London,  4ta 

This  work  also  oontained  a  great  mass  of  valuable  information  on  the 

vabject  on  which  it  treated.    A  '  Supplement '  was  published  in  1809, 

containing  several  plates  and  descriptions  of  new  species.     Besides 

theffo  two  great  works  he  published  several  papers  in  the  *  Transactions 

of  tiie  Linnsan  Society.'    Of  these  the  following  are  the  principal  :~ 

1.  'Description  of  Three  rare  Species  of  British  Birds.'     VoL  iv., 

1796.    2.  '  Description  of  several  Marine  Animals  found  on  the  south 

coast  of  Devonshire.'    Vol.  vii.,  1802.    8.  '  On  some  Species  of  British 

Qoadrupeds,  Birds,  and  Fishes.'    Vol  vE,  1808.    4.  '  Of  the  larger 

and  leiwr  Species  of  Horse-shoe  Bats,  proving  them  to  be  distinct, 

with  a  Description  of  Yespertilio  Bsirbastellies  taken  in  the  south 

of  Devonshire.'    Vol  ix.,  1805.    6,  *  On  the  Natural  History  of  the 

Faloo  CyaneuB  and  Pygargus.'    VoL  ix.,  1807.    &  'Of  several  New 

or  Rare  Aniouds,  principally  Marine^  discovered  pn  the  south  coast  of 

Devonahire.'     VoL  xl,  1811.    7.  <  Of  some  New  and  Bare  British 

Marine  Shells  and  Animala'    VoL  xi,  1811.    During  the  latter  part 

of  hie  life  Mr.  Montague  lived  at  Knowle,  near  Eangsbridge,  in 

Devonshire^  where  he  died  in  1815. 

MONTAIGNE^  MICHEL,  LORD  OF,  bom  in  1538,  was  a  younger 
son  of  a  nobleman  whose  estate,  from  which  he  took  his  name,  wse 
situated  in  the  province  of  Perigord,  near  the  river  Dordogne.  His 
father,  an  eccentric  blunt  feudal  baron,  placed  him  under  the  care  of 
a  German  tutor,  who  did  not  speak  French,  and  the  intercourse 
between  tutor  and  pupil  was  carried  on  entirely  in  Latin ;  and  even 
his  parents  made  it  a  rule  always  to  address  him  in  that  language,  of 
which  they  knew  a  sufficient  number  of  words  for  common  purposes. 
The  attendants  were  enjoined  to  follow  the  same  practice.  **  They 
all  became  latinised,"  says  Montaigne  himself;  "and  even  the 
villagers  in  the  neighbourhood  leamt  words  in  that  languagei,  aome 
of  which  took  root  in  the  country,  and  became  of  conomon  use  among 
the  people."  Thus  without  the  aid  of  scholastic  teaching,  Montaigne 
spoke  Latin  long  before  he  could  speak  French,  which  he  wss  after- 
wards obliged  to  learn  like  a  foreign  language.  He  studied  Greek  in 
the  same  manner,  by  way  of  pastime  rather  than  ss  a  task.  He  was 
afterwards  sent  to  the  college  of  Guienne  at  Bordeaux ;  and  at  the 
age  of  thirteen  he  had  oompleted  his  college  education.  He  then 
studied  the  law,  and  in  1554  he  was  made  "  conseiller,"  or  judge,  in 
tbe  parliament  of  Bordeaux.  He  repaired  several  times  to  oourt,  and 
cujoyed  the  favour  of  Henri  IL,  by '  whom,  or,  as  some  say,  by 
Charles  IX.,  he  was  mode  a  gentleman  of  the  king'a  chamber  and  a 
knight  of  the  order  of  St  MicheL 

When  he  was  thirty-tiiree  years  of  sge  Montaigne  married  Franfoise 
de  la  Chassaigne,  in  order,  as  he  says,  to  please  his  friends  rather 
than  himaelf^  for  he  was  not  inclined  to  a  married  life.  He  however 
lived  on  good  terms  with  his  wife  till  his  death.    He  had  only  one 
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daughter  by  his  marriage.  He  manaoed  his  own  estate,  on  which  he 
generally  resided,  and  from  which  he  derived  an  income  of  about 
6000  livres. 

In  1569  Montaigne  translated  intoFrenoh  a  Latin  work  of  Raymond 
de  Sebonde  or  Sebon,  a  Spanish  divine,  on  'Natursl  Theology.' 
France  was  at  that  time  desolated  by  dvil  and  religious  war,  and 
Montaigne^  disapproving  of  the  conduct  of  tiie  court  towards  the 
Protestants,  and  yet  being  by  education  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  by 
principle  and  disposition  loyal  to  the  king,  was  glad  to  live  in  retire* 
ment,  and  take  no  part  in  public  afhirs  except  by  everting  both 
parties  to  moderation  and  mutual  charitv.  By  this  conduct  he 
became,  as  might  be  expected,  obnoxious  to  both  sides.  The  massacre 
of  St  Bartholomew  plunged  him  into  a  deep  melancholy,  for  he 
detested  cruel^  and  the  shedding  of  blood.  It  was  about  this 
dismal  epoch  of  1572  that  he  begim  to  write  his  'Essais,''  which  were 
published  in  March  1580,  and  met  with  great  success. 

With  the  view  of  restoring  his  health,  which  wss  not  good,  Mon- 
taigne undertook  a  journey  to  Germany,  Switaerland,  and  lastly  to 
Italy.  At  Rome  he  was  well  received  by  several  cardinals  and  other 
persons  of  distinction,  and  waa  introduced  to  Pope  Gregory  ZIIL, 
and  received  the  freedom. of  the  city  of  Rome  by  a  ball  of  the  pope, 
of  which  he  appears  to  have  been  very  proud.  Montaigne  waa 
delighted  with  Rome ;  he  there  found  hinoself  at  home  among  those 
scenes  and  monuments  which  were  connected  with  his  earliest  studies 
and  the  first  impressions  of  his  boyish  years.  He  wrote  a  journal  of 
his  tour,  eridently  not  intended  for  publication,  but  the  manuscript, 
being  discovered  after  nearly  two  centuries  in  an  old  ehsst  in  the 
ch&teau.  of  his  family,  was  published  in  1774,  under  the  title  of 
'  Journal  da  Voyage  de  Michel  de  Montaigne  en  Italic,  par  la  Suisse 
et  TAllemsgne,  en  1580-81.'  It  i»  one  of  tiie  earliest  descriptions  of 
Italy  written  in  a  modem  language^ 

While  he  was  abroad  he  was  eleeted  mayor  of  Bordeaux  by  the 
votes  of  the  dtiaens,  an  honour  which  he  would  have  declined  had 
not  the  king,  Henri  IlL,  Insisted  upon  his  accepting  the  office.  At 
the  expiration  of  two  years  Montaigne  was  re-eleotod  for  an  equsl 
period.  On  his  retiring  from  office  he  returned  to  bis. patrimonial 
estate.  Tbe  war  of  the  League  was  then  raging  in  the  country,  and 
Montaigne  had  some  difficulty  in  saving  his  funily  uid  property  from 
the  violence  of  the  oontending  &ctions. 

At  this  time  the  plsgue  idso  broke  out  in  his  neighbourhood  (in 
1586),  and  obliged  bun  to  leave  his  residence  and  wander  about  variens 
parts  of  the  country.  He  wss  at  Paris  in  1588,  busy  about  a  new 
edition  of  the  *  Essays'  It  appears  from  De  Thou's  account  that  about 
this  time  Montaigne  was  employed  in  negodations  with  a  view  to 
conclude  a  peace  between  Henri  of  Navarre,  afterwards  Henri  IV., 
and  the  Duke  of  Guise.  At  Paris  he  became  acquainted  with  Made- 
moiselle de  Goumay,  a  young  lady  who  had  conceived  a  kind  of 
sentimental  afiection  for  him  from  reading  his  book.  Attended  by 
her  mother  she  visited  him,  and  introduced  herself  to  him,  and  from 
that  time  he  called  her  his  **  fiUe  d'allianoe,"  or  adopted  daughter, 
a  title  which  she  retained  for  the  rest  of  her  life,  as  she  never  msrried. 
Montaigne  was  then  fifty-five  years  of  sge.  This  attachment,  which» 
though  warm  and  reciprocal,  has  every  appearanoe  of  having  been  of 
a  purely  Platonic  nature^  is  one  of  tbe  remarkable  incidents  of  Mon- 
taigne's life.  At  the  time  of  his  death  Mademoiselle  de  Goumay  and 
her  mother  crossed  one  half  of  France,  notwithstanding  the  civil 
troubles  and  the  insecurity  of  the  roads,  to  repair  to  Montaigne's 
residenoe  and  mingle  their  tears  with  those  of  his  widow  and  daughter. 

On  his  return  from  Paris  in  the  latter  part  of  1688,  Montaigne 
stopped  at  Blois  with  De  Thou,  Pasquier,  and  other  friends.  The 
States-General  were  then  aisemblad  in  that  city,  in  which  the  Duke 
de  Guise  and  his  brother  the  cardinal  were  tresyoherously  murdered, 
on  the  23rd  and  24th  of  December  of  that  year.  Montaigne  had  long 
foreseen  that  the  civil  dissensions  could  only  terminate  with  the  death 
of  one  of  the  great  party  leaders.  He  had  slso  said  to  De  Thou  diab 
Henri  of  Navarre  was  inclined  to  adopt  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  but 
that  he  was  afraid  of  bemg  forsaken  by  his  party ;  and  that  on  the 
other  aide  Guise  himself  would  not  have  been  averse  from  embrsdng 
the  Protestant  religion,  if  he  could  thereby  have  promoted  his 
ambitious  views.  After  the  catastrophe  Montaigne  returned  to  his 
ohftteau.  In  the  following  year  he  became  aoquainted  with  Pierre 
Charron,  a  th(9ological  writer  of  considerable  reputation,  and  formed 
an  intimate  friendship  with  him.  Charron,  iu  his  book  'De  la 
Sagesse^'  borrowed  msny  ideas  from  Montaigne's '  Essays.'  Montaigne 
by  his  will  empowered  Charron  to  assume  the  coat  of  arms  of  his 
family,  ss  he  himself  had  no  male  issuer 

Montaigne's  health  was  in  a  declining  state  for  a  conslderabl6  time 
before  his  death ;  he  wss  afflicted  with  the  gravel  and  the  colic,  and 
he  obstinately  refused  to  consult  medical  men,  of  whom  he  had 
generally  an  indifferent  opinion.  In  September  1592,  he  fell  ill  of  a 
malignant  quinsy,  which  kept  him  speechless  for  three  days,  during 
whi<3i  he  had  reoourse  to  his  pen  to  signify  to  his  wife  hia  last  wishes. 
He  also  requested  that  several  gentlemen  of .  the  neighbourhood 
ahould  be  invited,  in  order  that  he  might  take  leave  of  them.  When 
they  were  all  aasembled  in  his  room,  a  priest  said  mass,  and  at  the 
elevation  of  the  host,  Montaigne  half  raised  himself  up  in  his  bed, 
with  his  hands  joined  together  as.  in  prayer,  and  in  that  attitude  he 
•expired,  on  the  13th  of  September  1592,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  aga* 
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HIb  body  was  Varied  at  Bordeaux  in  tiie  church  of  tbe  Feuillana, 
where  his  widow  erected  a  monameDt  to  him. 

MootaigDes  'Eeaaie'  have  been  the  subject  of  ipi^ch  conflicting 
critioism.  If  we  consider  4ihe  age  and  the  intelleotual  condition  of 
the  ooontry  in  which  the  author  lived,  we  must  consider  them  a  very 
estiaordinaty  production,  not  so  much  on  aeoount  of  the  learning 
oontained  in  the  work,  alwongh  that  is  very  considerable,  as  for  the 
dear  good  sense,  philosopfaieal  spirit,  and  frank  liberal  tone  which 
pervades  its  pages,  as  well  as  for  the  attractive  simplicity  of  the 
IsBgua^e.  Literature  was  then  at  a  very  low  ebb  in  France,  the 
language  was  hardly  formed,  the  country  was  distracted  by  feudal* 
torbulenee,  ignonnt  fanaticism,  deadly  intolerance,  and  civil  factions, 
snd  yet  In  die  midst  of  afl  this  a  country  gentleman  living  in  a 
xtsmote  province^  himself  b^ongiog  to  the  then  rude,  fierce,  feudal 
sristocraoy,  oempoeed  a  woric  full  of  moral  maxims  ond  precepts, 
conceived  in  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  phflesophers  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  and  founded  on  a  system  of  natural  ethics,  on  the  beauty  of 
virtue  and  of  justioe,  and  on  the  lessons  of  history ;  and  this  book 
was  read  with  avidity  amidst  the  turmoil  of  faotione,  the  din  of  civil 
war,  and  the  cries  of  persecution  and  murder.  . 

The  morality  of  the  *  Essais  *  has  been  called,  and  not  unreasonably 
though  net  correctly  in  the  expression,  a  pagan  morality  :  it  is  not 
founded  on  the  faith  and  the  hopes  of  Christianity,  and  its  principles 
are  in  many  respects  widely  different  from  those  of  the  Gospel 
tfontaigne  was  a  eeeptic,  but  not  a  determined  infidel ;  his  philosophy 
is  in  a  great  measure  that  of  Seoeoa  and  other  ancient  writers,  whose 
books  were  the  first  that  were  put  into  his  hands  when  a  child. 
Accordingly,  Pascal,  Nioc^e,  and  other  Christian  moraliste*  while  they 
do  justioe  to  Hontaigne's  talents  and  the  many  good  sentiments  con- 
tained in  his  work,  are  very  severe  upon  his  ethics  taken  as  a  system. 
A  living  moralist  of  our  own  time.  Pressor  Yinet  of  Basel,  has  given 
a  fair  analysis  of  the  spirit  of  Montaigne's  ethics.  <'  Essais  de  Philo- 
sophie  ICorale  Religleuse  suivis  de  quelques  Essais  de  Critique 
Litt^faire,  par  A.  Vinet,  Paris,  1828.)  In  the  Wth  chapter  of  the  Ist 
book  of  the  '  Beeais,'  Montaigne,  after  distinguishing  two  sorts  of 
ignoraace,  the  one  which  precedes  all  instruction,  and  the  other  which 
£dUowb  jMTtial  inatmction,  goes  on  to  say,  "that  men  of  simj^e 
Miads,  devoid  of  curiosity  and  of  learning,  are  Christians  through 
reverence  and  obedience;  that  minds  of  middle  growth  and  moderate 
capacities  are  most  prone  to  doubt  and  error;  but  that  higher  Intel- 
leets,  more  dear-sighted  and  better  grounded  in  science,  form  a 
snpaiior  daes  of  believers,  who,  through  long  and  reUgious  investiga- 
tion, arrive  at  the  fountain  of  light  of  the  Scriptures,  and  feel  the 
Bsystarions  and  divine  meaniog  of  onr  ecclesiastical  doctHnes.  And 
we  see  some  who  reach  this  last  stage  through  the  second,  with 
marvallaua  fruit  and  confirmation,  and  who,  havinfi:  attained  the 
•Ktosma  boundary  of  Christian  iatelligeoce,  eojoy  their  suecen  with 
modesty  and  thankagiving ;  unlike  these  men  of  another  stamp,  who, 
in  order  to  clear  themselves  of  tbe  suspicions  arising  from  their  past 
errors,  become  violent,  indiaereet,  unjust^  and  throw  discredit  on  the 
cause  vhieh  they  pretend  to  serve."  And  a  few  lines  after,  he 
modestly  places  himself  in  tha  second  dass,  namely,  of  those  who, 
disdaining  i^  first  state  of  uninformed  simplicity,  have  not  yet 
aitaioed  the  third  and  last  exalted  stage,  *«  and  who,"  he  says,  "  are 
thereby  zeDdered  inept,  importunate,  and  trouWesomo  to  society. 
But  I,  for  my  part,  endeavour,  as  much  as  I  can,  to  fall  back  upon  my 
first  and  natural  eonditioo,  from  which  I  have  idly  attempted  to 
depart.'  In  hia  ehapUr  on  prayers  (b.  I,  66),  he  recommends  the  use 
of  the  Lord's  prayer  in  terms  evidently  sincere ;  and  in  the  *  Journal 
of  his  Tiavels,*  which  waa  not  intended  for  publication,  he  manifests 
Clkristian  sentiments  in  several  places. 

M4«taigne  has  been  censured  for  several  licentious  and  some  cynical 
passages  in  his  *  Essais.'  This  licentiousness  however  appear*  to  be 
rather  in  the  expressions  than  in  the  meaning  of  the  author.  He 
•poke  plainly  of  things  which  are  not  alluded  to  in  a  more  refined 
•tote  of  society,  bnt  he  did  so  eridently  without  bad  intentions,  and 
only  followed  the  common  usage  of  his  time.  Montaigne  combats 
eaniestlf  the  malignant  feelings  frequent  in  man— injustice,  oppres- 
noD,  mhumaaity,  uncharitableness..  His  chapters  on  pedantry,  on 
tbe  education  of  children,  and  on  the  administration  of  justice,  are 
remarkably  good.  He  also  throws  much  light  on  the  stote  of 
manners  and  society  in  FVance  in  his  time. 

The  'Essais '  have  gone  tiirough  very  many  editions  and  been  trans- 
*^ed  into  most  European  languages :  the  edition  of  Paris,  8  vols.  4to., 
1725,  IS  perhaps  the  most  complete.  Cotton's,  the  best  English  trans- 
•  ?iiif  Bomewhat  coarse,  though  characteristic.  Vernier  publiihed, 
m  1810,  'Notices et  Observations  pour  faciliter  la  Lecture des  Essais 

.  wfl^l5°®;\^  ^''^•-  *'<>•'  ^*™-     ^*  "  *  'i««ft»l  commentary. 

•  MONTALEMBliRT,  CHARLES  -  FORBES,  COUNT  DE,  is 
^ascended  from  one  of  the  most  ancient  famUiea  of  Poitou.  His 
latber,  t;he  head  of  the  family,  who  was  raised  in  1819  to  tbe  dignity 
ot  a  pc^  of  France,  and  was  for  some  time  minister  of  Charies  X.  at 
tme  court  of  Sweden,  married  a  Scotch  lady  of  strong  character  and 
rBmarkabh»  abihty.  Of  this  marriage  Charies  w«s  the  eldest  child : 
he  was  born  in  London,  May  29,  1810,  and  spent  a  portion  of  his 
youtH  m  Sweden.  He  waa  also  the  eldve  of  the  University  of  Paris. 
At  nineteen  years  of  age  he  published  a  brochure  on  Sweden,  which 
fought  him  for  the  first  time  into  intimacy  with  M.  Ouiaot,  ns 


we  learn  from  an  interesting  passage  in  the  replj  of  the  Utter  to 
Montalembert  on  his  reception  into  the  French  Academy.  He 
first  came  into  public  notice  early  in  tbe  year  1881,  when  he  was 
scarcely  twenty-one  years  of  age.  Under  a  charter  recently  given, 
whidi  promised  liberty  cX.  instruction,  though  the  government  ddayed 
to  grant  it.  Count  Montalembert  joined  with  M.  de  Cou^i  and  the  Abb^ 
Lacordaire  in  opening  a  free-sdiool  for  Roman  Oatholio  ioatiuotion  in 
Paris ;  lAie  school  however  waa  closed  by  the  interfisrence  of  the  police, 
and  as  the  ordinary  tribunals  were  not  competent  to  sit  in  judgment 
upon  the  case,  the  matter  was  carried  before  the  Chamber  of  Peers. 
His  fathei^B  death,  yAxrxSi  had  happened  a  dsort  time  prerimiely,  gave 
him  a  seat  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers — ^the  last  instance,  we  believe^  of 
an  accession  to  an  hereditafy  title  in  Fnmoe.  On  this  occasion  he 
made  his  first  speech,  and  pleaded  with  eztraordinerf  eloquence  the 
cause  of  the  CSiureh  under  the  ciroumstanoes  mentioned  above.  His 
speech  produced  a  great  sensation  on  the  Chamber,  and  the  pelioe 
wero  fined  for  thehr  interference.  In  the  course  of  the  nest  ten  years 
be  gained  himf  df  a  considerable  literary  reputation  by  his  '  Life  of  St. 
Elizabeth  of  Hungary,'  a  work  on  *  Medieval  Art,'  and  his  *  Life  and 
Times  of  St  Anselm.'  In  1848  he  agiUn  threw  himself  actively  into 
the  debates  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  in  which  he  delivered  aooie 
masterly  speeches  on  such  general  questions  as  the  liberty  of  the 
Church,  instruction  and  education,  the  theory  and  conetitation  of  the 
Monastic  Orders,  and  the  sflfairs  of  Pbland,  in  which  he  always  took  a 
deep  interest.  Towards  the  dose  of  the  same  year,  while  staying  at 
Madeira  for  the  sake  of  his  health,  he  pnbUshed  'Dn  Devoir  des 
Catholiques  dans  la  Question  de  la  Libert^  d'Enadgnement.'  This  was 
followed  by  his  cdebrated  '  Letter  to  the  Cambridge  Osmden  Sodety,' 
designed  to  'disprove  the  attempts  made  by  that  sodety  to  identify 
the  reformed  Church  of  England  with  tliat  of  tbe  middle  ages  and  of 
coiitinentai  Europe. 

Since  that  period.  Count  Montalembert  has  been  the  champion  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  aiding  and  extending  its  caoae  in  France 
by  his  powerful  pen  and  still  moro  powerful  oratory.  In  1847  he 
delivered  his  celebrated  speech  on  the  affairs  of  Switaerland,  in  which 
he  distinctly  foretold  the  revolution  which  broke  out  among  the  con- 
tinental nations  in  the  year  following,  and  his  brilliant  'Dlsooora  sor  ies 
affaires  de  Rome,'  delivered  shortly  after  the  popular  oothteak,  was 
received  with  a  triple  salvo  of  applause  by  an  audtenee  whieh  sympa- 
thised but  coldly  with  his  views.  After  the  revolution  of  Fetoiary 
1848  the  department  of  Doubs,  in  which  he  possessed  some  property, 
elected  Count  Montalembert  as  its  representotive  in  the  National 
Assembly,  from  which  he  passed  into  the  Legislative  Assembly,  in 
which  he  .has  uniformly  acted  as  the  exponent  of  the  views  and 
interests  of  the  Roman  CMhoUc  Church. 

Count  Montalembert's  name  has  been  made  moro  generally  known 
in  Eogland  by  his  essay  on  'Catholic  Interests  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century,^  and  tiis  '  Political  Future  of  England.'  The  former  of  these 
gives  a  rapid  and  brilliant,  though  onennded,  nview  of  Oatholici«m 
throughout  the  whole  of  Europe  in  the  present  day  as  compared  with 
what  it  was  some  fifty  years  ago,  maintitloing  that  upon  the  whole  tbe 
progress  made  is  deep,  sound,  and  likely  to  be  lasting :  in  the  same 
work  he  expresses  himself  strongly  on  the  political  changes  that  had 
taken  place  in  France,  and  on  the  language  of  the  Fronoh  press  in 
their  regard.  The  object  of  the  latter  work  is  to  show  that  the  future 
prospects  of  Englsnd  would  be  improved  by  a  resumption  of  inter- 
course with  Rome ;  and  this  leading  idea  he  pursues  through  an  infi  Mty 
of  digressions  and  speculations,  interspersed  with  various  paiticnlii'S 
of  English  life,  as  exhibited  in  its  schools,  its  joumaliam,  and  its 
politioil  institutions.  These  two  works  have  been  tranalated  into 
Eoglish,  and  published  in  1855  and  1856.  He  has  since  republished 
two  articles  from  the  'Correapondant,' — to  which  periodical  he  is  a  con- 
tributor—one entitled  '  Pie  IX.  et  Lord  PalmerstoD,'  the  other,  'La 
Paix  et  la  Pairie.'     \8ee  Sopplvmbht.] 

MONTALEMBERT,  MARC-REN^,  MARQUIS  DE.  a  distinguished 
military  engineer  of  the  18th  century,  was  bom  on  the  16th  of  July 
1714  at  Angouldme,  department  of  Charente,  France.  He  was 
descended  from  an  ancient  and  noble  family ;  and,  having  received  an 
education  in  which  both  litemture  and  science  were  judiciously 
conjoined,  he  entered  the  army  at  eighteen  years  of  agsi 

In  the  course  of  his  first  campaign  (in  1788),  he  was  present  at  the 
siege  of  Kehl,  and  in  the  following  year  he  distinguished  himself  at 
the  siege  of  Pfailipsbui^g.  He  served  afterwarda  with  considerable 
reputation  in  Bohemia,  when  a  French  army  under  Marshals  Brogiio 
and  Belleisle  was  In  that  country ;  and  on  the  retirement  of  the  army 
thence  he  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
subjects  which  have  relation  to  the  military  art  He  was  admitted  a 
member  of  the  Academic  des  Sciences  in  1747 ;  and  he  wrote  several 
'  Mdmoirea,'  which  were  inserted  in  the  volumes  published  by  that 
body.  About  the  same  time  he  established  a  foundry  at  Perigord  for 
the  purpose  of  casting  heavy  ordnance,  which  waa  then  much  wanted 
for  the  French  navy.  During  the  Seven  Yeara'  War,  Montalembert 
was  attached  as  an  agent  for  the  French  government  to  the  staff  of 
the  Swedish  and  Russian  armies;  and  he  appears  to  have  been  con- 
sulted by  the  allied  generels  respecting  the  arrangements  of  the  plans 
for  the  different  campaigna.  In  1777  he  published  a  small  woric 
entitled  '  Correspondanoe  pendant  la  Guerre  de  1757,'  which  contains 
much  interesting  matter  raUting  to  that  war.     In  1779  he 
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appoiatttd  to  •ootferaet  a  fott  for  the  purpoM  of  Mooring  the  isle  of 
Ail  agaimt  the  fioglidi  fleet;  and  thxe  fort^  whioh  wae  buUt  eutuely 
of  woody  it  odd  to  have  borne,  without  ezperieociog  anj  damege,  the 
siM>ok  oeeanoned  by  the  eiiBtiltaoeoiM  flnag  of  all  the  artUlei^  which 
was  moanted  on  it :  the  expenment  aeeme  to  have  been  made  in  order 
to  disprove  the  aasartion  of  MYmk  eqgineers  that  the  fort  would  fall 
io  ruins  by  the  fire  of  its  own  gunai 

Montalembert  publiahed  in  17f8  a  tmall  work  in  4to,  entitled 
'H^moire  Bietorique  nir  la  Fonte  dee  Canoitti'  and  in  1766  one 
nnder  the  title  of  '  Chemintfe-Poele.'  He  elao  published  in  8vo  a 
pamphlet  deeignated'*  Relation  dnSi&ge  de  Samt-Jean  d'Acre/  But 
the  work  by  wbkib  hie  name  will  be  remembered  i»  his  great  treatise, 
eotitled  '  La  Fortification  Perpendienlaire,  on  I'Art  Defeusif  sup^rieur 
k  lOffenaif/  which  was  publiahed  at  Paiia  in  eleven  4to  volumes  (1776 
to  1796).  In  the  first  volume,  having  shown  the  defects  of  the 
baetioned  fortifications  which  are  constructed  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  Vanban,  he  proposes  to  suppress  the  flanks  of  the  bastioos, 
coDtinuing  the  faces  of  those  works  till  they  meet  in  the  middle  of 
fseh  front  of  fortification,  and,  at  the  'place  of  meeting,  to  have  a 
CAsemated  work  like  a  small  ravelin.  The  advantage  to  be  gained  by 
ibis  project  is,  chiefly,  a  diminution  of  the  expense  of  construction ; 
and,  after  proposing  some  other  modxficationa  of  the  existing  fortifi- 
eations,  MontaJiembert  dwelU  at  leogth  on  that  system  which  gives  its 
name  to  the  treattsa.  The  perpendicular  fortification  eonsiste  of  four 
lines  of  rampart^  the  branchea  of  which  form  right  angles  with  one 
another  at  the  re-eoteriog  parte,  and  three  of  these  are  defended  by  a 
powerful  fire  of  artillery,  which,  being  placed  in  casemates,  is  not  liablo 
to  be  dismoanted  by  the  enemy;  while  spacious  terrepleins,  at  the  foot 
of  each  rampsut,  afford  room  for  the  troops  of  the  garrison  to  engage  the 
besiagers  with  forces  superior  to  any  which  can  be  brought  against  Uiem. 
In  the  second  volume,  after  giving  an  interesting  account  of  the  war 
in  1741,  in  which  the  importance  of  fortified  positions  is  pointed  out, 
be  describes  the  construction  of  redoubts  or  small  forts.  In  the  third 
volume  there  is  a  project  for  the  construetion  of  a  simple  fortification, 
eonsisting  of  a  crsneMted  wall  covered  by  a  rampart  on  which  are 
coDstructed  oaaemated  traverses :  this  is  proposed  as  a  good  kind  of 
defensive  works  for  sea-porte,  and  it  is  said  that  some  of  the  forts 
wliioh  defend  Cherboorg  were  executed  on  that  principle^  The  fourth 
Tolnme  contains  an  abridged  history  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV., 
together  with  sundry  projects  reUtiog  to  the  formation  of  liuus  of 
iatrenehmente  for  the  defence  of  the  frontiers  of  a  state^  In  the  lii'bh 
are  some  detaila  concerning  tiie  construction  of  batteries  for  the  defence 
of  sea-ooaste,  and  the  aix^  and  seventh  volumes  are  oooupied  with 
refutations  of  the  objections  which  had  been  made  to  his  systems. 
The  eighth  oontains  some  observations  on  the  forts  at  Cherbourg  aud 
on  the  isle  of  Aix.  The  ninth  volume^  whioh  is  particularly  entitled 
'  L'Art  Defenaif  sup^rieur  k  rOffensif,'  contains  sundry  projects  for 
circular  redoubts  aud  for  a  casemated  star-fort.  The  tenth  and 
eieventh  consist  of  memoiiB  relating  to  fortification  and  artillery. 

The  leading  principle  on  which  the  projects  of  this  engineer  are 
founded  is,  that  a  fortified  post  should  contain  an  abundance  of  case- 
mates  for  the  security  of  troops  and  artillery :  Montalembert  oonsiders 
that  these  alone  will  enable  a  small  number  of  men  to  resist  with 
success  ihe  attack  of  a  nuiuerons  army,  and  that  a  few  guns  so  pro- 
tected are  capable  of  dismounting  all  that  an  enemy  can  place  behind 
porapets  made  merely  of  earth.  Hia  projects  were  severely  criticised 
daring  his  life ;  but,  though  some  parts  of  his  constructions  are  open 
to  objections^  the  prindplea  are  unexceptionable ;  and  it  is  important 
to  oluerve  that  many  of  his  ideas  have  been  adopted  by  the  I'ruaeian 
and  Austrian'  engineers  in  the  works  coostruoted  a  few  yean  book  for 
the  defenoe  of  Western  Glermany. 

In  1770  Montalembert  married  a  lady  who  was  distinguished  by  her 
talents  as  a  performer  on  the  Frenoh  stsge,  and  who  wrote  a  novel 
entitled  'Elise  DumesnUf'  which  was  printed  in  London  in  1798. 
It  is  said  that  Montalembert  composed  for  the  theatre  some  small 
pieces  whioh  had  a  certain  success ;  and  his  attachment  to  the  muses 
is  proved  from  the  fact  that  his  biographer,  Lalande,  had  in  hit 
poBsesaion  a  number  of  his  soags  and  tales  in  verse,  whioh  are  said 
to  nave  been  eharaeterised  by  grace,  elegance,  and  imsgination. 

In  publishing  his  great  work,  and  in  noaking  his  experiments  for  the 
improvement  of  the  military  art,  he  seems  to  have  incurred  expenses 
which  injured  hie  fortune.  He  had  given  up  to  the  government  his 
fotindriee  at  Perigord,  and  his  appUcatiena  for  the  sum  of  money 
which  he  claimed  as  an  equivalent  were  fruitless;  he.  was  even 
deprived  of  a  pension  which  he  enjoyed  for  the  loss  of  an  eye  in  the 
serviee  of  the  country.  About  the  year  1790  he  came  to  London; 
bat,  after  remaining  here  a  few  months,  he  returned  to  Paris,  leaving 
his  wile  in  this  country.  It  is  said  that^  in  order  to  save  some  of 
his  property,  he  joined  the  revolutionary  party ;  and  it  is  painful  to 
record  that  he  entered  so  far  into  the  prevailing  apirit  of  the  time 
as  to  divorce  his  wife  in  order  to  many  the  daughter  of  an  apothe- 
cary. He  sold  an  estate  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  his  creditors, 
bat  receiving  payment  in  assignatsy  which  immediately  afterwards 
Bnfi(Rred  an  enormons  depreciation,  he  became  involved  in  serious 
difficultiesL  He  continued  however  to  employ  an  artist  on  a  work 
with  whioh  be  had  long  been  occupied^the  constraotion  of  a  con- 
siderable nnmber  of  models  relatii^  to  fortifications  and  artilleryi 
and  the  valuable  colUction,  when  ooropletcdi  he  presented  to  the 


Conamittee  of  Public  Safety.  At  the  same  time,  with  other  emiubnt 
engineers,  he  was  constantly  consulted  by-  Camot  on  subjects  rekting 
to  tho  military  afikirs  of  the  republic.  He  died  of  a  dropsy,  March  29» 
1600,  being  then  eighty-six  years  of  age. 

(ElogejU  MorUaltmbtri,  by  Delisle  de  Sales ;  Biog,  tTnivendU,) 

MONTANUS,  the  founder  of  the  sect  of  Christian  heretics  known 
as  MonTANiSTs,  or  CATAPHBToiAjfs.  They  were  called  Montaoiate 
from  their  leader  Montanus,  and  Cataphry^ians,  or  Phrygiana,  from 
the  country  m  which  they  first  appeared.  Of  the  personal  hiatory  ol 
Montanus  lltae  ia  known.  He  m  aaid  to  have  been  bom  m  the 
second  quarter  of  the  2ikd  century  at  Ardaba,  a  village  in  Myaia»  and 
to  have  been  only  a  recent  convert  when  he  first  made  pretenaious  to 
the  character  of  a  prophet,  about  a.d.  170.  (Euseb.,  * HisU  Kco/ 
v.  16.)  His  principal  associates  were  two  prophetesaea,  named  Priac% 
or  Priflcilla,  and  MaximilU.  According  to  some  of  the  ancient  writtirs, 
Montanus  waa  believed  by  hia  followers  to  be  the  Paraclete,  or  Holy 
Spirit  Probabljr  this  is  an  exaggeratiou,  but  it  is  certain  that  ha 
claimed  divine  inspiration  for  Minself  and  hia  assooiutes.  They 
delivered  their  prophecies  in  an  ecstasy,  and  their  example  aeema  to 
havo  introduced  into  the  church  the  practice  of  appealing  to  viaions 
iu  favour  of  opinions  and  actions,  of  which  practice  Cyprian  and 
othera  availed  themselves  to  a  great  extent  (Miiidlt;ton  '  Free  Kn*. 
quiry,'  p.  98,  &c.)  Tertullian,  who  belonged  to  this  sect,  informs  ua 
that  these  revelations  related  only  to  points  of  discipline,  and  neither 
aUected  the  doctrines  of  religion  nor  superseded  the  authority  of 
Scrinture.  The  doctrines  of  Montanus  agreed  in  general  with  those 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  but  some  of  his  followers  appear  to  have 
embraced  the  Sabelliau  hcreay*  The  Montaniats  were  chiefly  dia* 
tinguished  from  other  Christians  by  the  austerity  of  their  manners 
and  the  strictness  of  their  discipline.  They  condenmed  second  mar- 
riages, and  practised  faats.  They  maintaiued  that  all  flight  fron» 
peraecudon  was  unlawful,  and  that  the  church  had  no  power  tofoigive 
great  sms  committed  after  baptism.  They  held  the  doctrine  of  the 
personal  reign  of  Christ  on  earth  at  the  Millennium.  They  are 
accused  by  some  of  the  early  writers  of  celebrating  mysteries  attended 
by  deeds  of  cruelty  and  lewdness,  but  it  appears  quite  certain  that 
these  charges  are  unfounded. 

The  Montanists  were  warmly  opposed  by  the  writers  of  the  Catholic 
party,  though  they  were  once  countenanced  for  a  short  time  by  a 
bishop  of  Rome,  whose  name  is  unknown,  but  who  is  supposed  by 
some  to  have  been  Victor.  Tertullian  wrote  several  works  in  defence 
of  their  opinions.    [Tebtullian.] 

The  sect  waa  numerous,  and  lasted  a  considerable  time.  They  still 
existed  in  the  time  of  Augustine  and  Jerome,  the  latter  of  whom  wrote 
against  them. 

(EusebiuB,  IlisL  Sec;  Epiphanius,  Ik  HareaUii  Tertulliani 
Witrlu  ;  Lardner,  Hiatory  of  ffm-etia,  chap.  lix. ;  Mosheim,  Eec.  Hist, ; 
Neander,  Kirchcnguchichte.) 

MOJ^TA'NUS,  A'KIAS,    [Arias  Montanus.1 

MONTCALM,  MARQUIS.'    [Wolfb.] 

MONTEAGLE,  LORD.  Thomas  Spring  Ricb,  Lord  Mont- 
eagle  OP  BinNDON,  is  the  only  surviving  child  of  Mr.  Stephen 
Edward  Rice  of  Mount  Trencbard,  countv  Kerry,  by  Catherine,  only 
daughter  of  Thomas  Spring,  Es^.,  of  Caatlemaine,  in  the  aame  oounty. 
He  was  bom  at  Limerick,  February  8, 1790.  Having  graduated  B. A. 
at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in  1811,  and  studied  for  the  bar,  he 
entered  Parliament  in  1820  as  member  for  his  native  city,  which  he 
continued  to  represent  in  the  Whig  interest  do^m  to  the  dissolution 
which  followed  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act  in  1832.  During  this 
time  he  had  lent  hia  aupport  to  every  liberal  measure  that  was  pro* 
posed  by  his  party,  including  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation 
Acts,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Relief,  and  Reform  Acts.  He  filled  the 
office  of  undexHMoretary  of  state  for  the  Home  Department  for  a  short 
time  in  1827;  and  from  1830  to  1834  held  the  secretaryship  of  the 
Treasury.  In  the  latter  year  he  was  for  a  few  months  secretary  for 
the  Colonies.  On  the  return  of  Lord  Melbourne's  administration  to 
office  in  April  1836,  he  waa  appointed  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
which  office  he  resigned  in  September  1889,  succeeding  the  late  Sir  J, 
Kewport  as  comptroller  of  that  department^  and  being  at  the  same 
time  raised  to  the  peerage.  He  had  represented  the  borou^^  of  Cam* 
bridge  smoe  December  1832.  His  lordship  has  frequently  acted  as  a 
member  of  Royal  Commisaious  on  matters  of  taste  and  art^  and  is 
understood  to  have  beatowed  conalderable  pains  in  ATi^mmfwg  ^nd 
reporting  upon  the  proposed  system  of  decimal  coinage.  Lord  Mont- 
eagle  married,  first  in  1811,  Theodosia,  daughter  of  the  first  Earl  of 
Limerick,  by  whom  he  has  iesue  five  sons  and  three  daughters ;  and 
second  in  1841,  Mary  Anne,  daughter  of  J.  Marshall,  Esq.    [Su  Sur.l 

MONTECOCUU,  RAYMOND,  COUNT  DK,  Prince  of  Melfi,  Knight 
of  the  Golden  Fleece,  and  G^eraliaaimo  of  the  Imperial  armies,  wal 
bom  at  Modena  in  1608,  of  a  noble  family  of  that  dudiy.  Following 
the  example  of  aome  of  its  members,  he  entered  the  service  of  tim 
house  of  Austria  in  the  Thirty  Tears'  War;  and  after  bearing  arms 
as  a  simple  volunteer  under  one  of  his  uncles,  and  rising  through  th# 
usual  gradations  of  rank,  he  first  signalised  his  mUitary  talents  at  the 
head  of  2000  horae  by  aurpriaing  and  cutting  to  pieces  a  body  ef 
10,000  Swedes,  who  were  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Numslan,  in  fiileeift 
But  he  soon  after  ezperienc«d  the  inconstancy  of  fortune^  being  hint- 
self  defeated  and  made  prisoner,  in  1639|  by  the  Swedes  under  the 
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celebrated  Buraier,  near  Prague.  He  ia  said  to  liave  beguiled  the  two 
yean  of  his  captiYity  in  cultivating  the  taste  for  letters  which  be 
Bubaeqneotly  evinced ;  and,  after  hU  release,  be  resumed  his  service, 
with  increasing  reputation,  in  the  defence  of  Silesia  and  Bavaria,  and 
in  the  defeat  of  the  Swedes  under  Wrangel  at  Triebel,  in  1647 ;  until 
the  termination  of  hostilities  by  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  in  the 
following  year,  enabled  him  to  revisit  his  native  duchy.  There,  at 
the  marriage  festivities  of  the  duke  Francesco  L,  he  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  kill  one  of  his  dearest  friends.  Count  Manzani,  in  a  touma- 
ment;  perhaps  the  latest  recorded  catastrophe  which  attended  the 
dangerous  gamsa  of  chivalry. 

In  1657  Montecuculi  was  sent  by  the  emperor  to  asust  John  Casimir, 
king  of  Poland,  against  Ragotski,  prince  of  Transylvania,  and  the 
Swedes,  whom  he  drove  out  of  Poland,  and  compelled  to  conclude  a 
peace.  He  was  subsequently  emplo^^ed  in  Hungary  in  the  war 
between  the  Imperialists  and  the  Turks,  of  which  be  has  himself 
given  a  relation  in  his  memoirs;  and  in  1664  he  gained  so  dedsive  a 
victory  over  the  latter  at  St.  Gothard  as  to  compel  them  to  sue  for  a 
truce  of  twenty  years. 

In  1 678  he  reached  the  dimaz  of  his  fitme  by  being  opposed  to  the 
illustrious  Turenne^  in  the  war  between  the  empire  and  France  on  the 
Rhenish  frontier.  The  nicely  balanced  operations  of  these  two  great 
generals,  who,  without  committing  the  event  to  a  battle,  dispUyed 
more  science  in  marches  and  encampments  than  other  commanders 
have  exhibited  in  a  whole  seiies  of  victories,  were  the  admiration  of 
their  contemporaries;  and  when  the  fall  of  Turenne  by  a  chance  shot, 
in  1675,  gave  free  scope  to  the  genius  of  his  opponent,  Louis  XIV. 
oould  find  no  .one  but  the  great  Cond^  competent  to  arrest  the  pro- 
gress of  Montecufeult  Another  most  able  though  undecisive  campaign 
closed  the  services  both  of  Conde  and  Montecuculi :  the  latter  of 
whom,  claiming  no  victory,  deemed  it  his  highest  honour  to  have 
encountered  without  defeat  the  two  greatest  French  generals  of  their 
century.  The  remaining  few  years  of  his  life  were  fmssed  in  peace  at 
the  imperial  court,  and  he  died  October  16, 1080. 

As  a  general,  Montecuculi  was  accused  of  excessive  caution  and 
want  of  entorprise,  qualities  which  he  himself  held  to  be  no  reproach. 
He  had  profoundly  studied  the  art  of  war;  and  the  memoirs  which 
he  composed  upon  its  general  principles  and  practice,  as  well  as  upon 
the  peculiarities  of  warfare  against  the  Turks,  and  on  the  operations 
of  the  Turkish  war  of  1661-64,  still  retain  their  value,  not  only  as  the 
most  interesting  and  instructive  records  of  the  martial  establishments 
and  service  of  his  times,  but  for  the  soundness  of  the  maxims  which 
they  contain,  applicable  to  all  ages  of  the  military  art.  He  was  a 
sealous  and  generous  patron  of  letten,  as  well  as  a  great  strategist; 
and  to  him  principally  the  Academy  of  Naturalists  at  Vienna  owes 
its  establishment. 

A  good  French  translation  of  the  '  Memoirs  of  Montecuculi '  was 
published  at  Amsterdam,  in  175^  with  a  'Life  of  the  Author' 
prefixed. 

MONTEN,  DIETRICH,  an  eminent  German  batUe  painter,  was 
bom  at  Dlisseldorf  in  1799.  He  showed  from  his  earliest  youth  a 
great  love  for  accounts  of  wars  and  battles;  and  Homer,  Tasso,  and 
Ariosto  were  his  fiivourita  authors,  from  which  he  used  to  sketch  the 
moat  striking  scenes  of  arms.  In  order  that  he  might  have  some 
practical  knowledge  in  military  matters  he  enlisted  into  the  Prussian 
army  as  a  volunteer  in  1818,  and  served  accordingly  for  twelve  months. 
At  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  military  service,  he  entered  the  Academy 
of  Arts  of  Dtisseldorf,  and  after  studying  two  years  in  that  institution 
be  removed  to  Munich,  in  order  to  benefit  himself  by  the  study  of  the 
works  of  Peter  Hess,  who  almost  rivals  Horace  Yemet  as  a  battle 
painter,  and  is  still  resident  in  Munich. 

Monten  was  not  long  in  attracting  the  attention  of  Cornelius,  then 
the  head  of  the  Munich  school  of  painters,  and  the  notice  of  the  late 
king  of  Bavaria,  Ludwig  I.  He  was  intrusted  by  Cornelius,  in  1827, 
with  the  execution  of  three  of  the  frescoes  of  the  arcade  of  the  Hof- 
garten— the  storming  of  a  Turkish  entrcmchmeot  by  the  Bavarians  at 
Belgrade  in  1717,  under  the  elector  Carl  Albrecht  and  his  brother 
Ferdinand ;  the  battle  of  Arois  sur  Aube,  in  which  the  Bavarians  under 
Wrede  were  engaged;  and  the  granting  of  the  Bavarian  constitution 
by  Maximilian  Joseph  L  in  1818.  These  works,  though  hard  and 
much  too  positive  in  colour,  have  great  merits  and  allowance  must  be 
msde  for  the  comparative  infancy  of  the  then  only  reviving  art  of 
fresco-painting  in  Munich.  After  these  works  Monten  painted  for  the 
king  a  picture  of  the  battle  of  Saarbriick,  1815,  for  the  Hall  of  Victory 
(Siegessaal)  in  the  state  apartments  of  the  new  palace;  and  for  the 
same  patron  of  the  arts,  the  departure  of  the  Poles  from  their  father- 
land in  1831.  These  were  followed,  in  1836,  by  the  death  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus  m  the  battle  of  Liitsen,  now  in  the  King  of  Hanover's  col- 
l^^l  ^J^^^^f  by  Geoiige  L  in  the  battle  ofNeerwinden;  and  in 
1839,  by  the  great  camp  in  1888  at  Augsburg,  for  the  Emperor 
Nichols^  at  which  that  emperor  was  present.  He  painted  besides 
tnese  principal  works  many  smaUer  pieces,  which  are  all  conspicuous 
for  extraorduary  spirit  in  the  incidento  and  in  the  execution,  and 
display  much  fine  drawing  and  good  colouring,  though  in  many  parts 
too  sketchy  and  undefined;  he  wanted  the  necessary  patience  for 
eUborate  modelling  and  uniform  finish.  But  when  the  exact  degree 
of  this  technical  excellence  ia  missed,  its  absence  is  more  agreeable 
tnan  its  excess;  and  all  Monteu'a  w.rks  Imve  a  very  agmablu  effect : 


their  greatest  defect  is  an  occasional  extravagance  of  aotion.  His 
horses  are  always  very  spirited.  He  died  after  a  short  but  severs 
iUness,  in  Deoember  1848,  in  the  prime  of  life,  being  in  his  forty-fifth 
year  only,  universally  regretted  by  all  who  knew  him.  Several  of  his 
works  have  been  lithographed  ^  Bodmer,  Hanfstangel,  and  others. 

{KwutblaU,  1886-1844 ;  Von  Hormayr,  QeteMehU/ichm  Fretkm  in  den 
Arkaden  den  Bofgartent  mu  MUnchen,) 

MONTESQUIEU,  CHARLES  DE  SECONDAT,  BARON  DE  LA 
BREDE  ET  DE,  was  bom  on  the  18th  of  Janoaiy  1689,  at  the  ChAteau 
de  la  BrMe,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Bordeaux.  He  was 
descended  from  a  noble  and  otherwise  distinguished  family  of  the 
province  of  Guienne.  His  grsndfather  had  filled  the  post  of '  prd^ident 
k  mortier'  in  the  parliament  of  Bordeaux,  a  post  which  Montesquieu 
himself  afterwards  filled.  His  father  entered  the  same  service,  but 
quitted  it  early.  The  nobility  which  Montesquieu  inherited  was  con- 
ferred upon  his  great  grandfather  by  Henri  IV. 

Montesquieu  gave  in  youth  the  promise  of  his  future  fama  His 
habits  were  most  studious,  and  his  desire  for  learning  was  encouraged 
in  every  way  by  a  fond  and  judicious  fisither.  At  the  time  that  he  was 
engaged  in  a  most  laborious  study  of  the  civil  law,  with  a  view  to  the 
profession  for  which  he  was  destined,  he  was  also  preparing  a  work  on 
a  theological  subject,  namely,  *'  Whether  the  idolatiy  whidi  prevailed 
among  the  heathen deeerveid  eketnal  damnation?"  He  attidned  the 
rank  of  *  conseiller'  in  the  parliament  of  Bordeaux  in  1714,  and  three 
years  afterwards,  on  the  death  of  a  paternal  uncle,  he  succeeded  at  the 
same  time  to  his  fortune  and  to  his  post  of  '  prudent  k  mortier*  in 
the  same  parliament  With  the  most  assiduous  and  conscientious 
dischaige  of  his  duties  as  a  judge,  he  united  the  pursuit  of  literature. 
In  1716  he  had  become  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Bordeaux,  and 
he  was  very  sealous  in  endeavouring  to  direct  the  attention  of  this 
body  more  to  physical  science.  He  seems  at  this  time  to  have 
been  very  much  impressed  with  the  importance  of  physical  saenoe, 
which  he  afterwards  neglected  altogether  for  the  pursuit  of  moral 
science.  About  this  time  he  wrote  his '  Physical  History  of  the  Ancient 
and  Modem  World,'  which  was  published  in  1719.  He  shortly  returned 
however,  and  allowed  the  Academy  likewise  to  return,  to  Lteraturc; 
and  he  now  wrote  several  smsll  essays  on  literary  subjects,  which  were 
read  at  meetinga  of  the  Academy.  In  1721  appeared  the  work  which 
first  brought  him  &me,  the  '  Lettres  Persanes,  which  was  published 
anonymously,  but  the  author  soon  became  knovm.  The  popularity  of 
these  letters  was  so  great^  that,  as  Montesquieu  says  in  a  preface  to  a 
later  edition,  **  Booksellers  used  to  go  about  the  street,  catching  every 
one  by  the  sleevei  and  beggings  '  Pcy'thee,  write  for  me  some  Persian 
Lettexs.'" 

His  classical  romance,  called  '  Le  Temple  du  Gnide,'  was  published 
in  1725.  In  the  course  of  the  next  year  Montesquieu  formed  the  reso- 
lution of  retiring  from  his  judidal  duties,  and  of  devoting  himself 
entirely  to  literature.  He  aocordingbr  sold  his  presidentship.  A 
vac&ncy  occurring  shortiy  after  in  the  French  Academy,  on  the  death 
of  M.  de  Sapy,  Montesquieu  became  a  candidate  for  the  vacant  place. 
His  principal  claim  to  the  distinction  was  derived  from  the  *  Lettres 
Persanes,'  but  these  seemed  Ukely  for  a  time  to  be  the  chief  obstacle 
to  his  success.  Notwithstanding  their  general  popularity,  an  outcry 
had  been  raised  against  them  by  many  on  the  ground  of  irreligious 
tendency ;  and  the  Cardinal  de  Fleury,  the  chief  minister,  now  wrote 
to  tell  the  president  of  the  Academy  that  the  king  would  refuse  his 
consent  to  the  election  of  the  author  of  so  irreligious  a  work  as  the 
'  Lettres  Persanes.'  The  course  taken  by  Montesquieu  for  the  purpose 
of  overcoming  the  royal  opposition  does  not  seem  to  have  been  the 
most  straightforwazd  and  manly.  He  immediately  published,  accord- 
ing to  Voltaire,  a  new  edition  of  the  '  Lettres,'  in  which  the  passages 
objected  to  were  omitted  or  softened ;  and  having  carried  this  edition 
to  the  minister,  and  having  disavowed  all  the  obnoxious  paasages  of 
the  earlier  editions,  he  sucteaded  in  changing  the  kiog's  resolution. 
C  Ecrivains  Fian^  du  Sitela  de  Louis  XIV.') 

D'Alembert  gives  a  somewhat  different  account :  but  inasmuch  as 
this  appears  in  an  '  ^loge^'  it  is  to  be  received  with  suspicion.  There 
seems  indeed  to  be  no  authority  for  the  statement  which  D'Alembert 
^nakes,  and  which  is  indeed  unnecessary  if  the  contenta  of  the  book 
were  such  as  the  minister  oould  approve  of,  that  several  letters  by 
another  hand  were  inserted  by  the  printer  of  the  book.  The  result 
however  was  that  Montesquieu  gained  the  support  of  the  minister, 
and  vras  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy.  He  shorUy  after  set  out 
on  an  extensive  course  of  travels.  He  went  first  to  Vienna,  where  he 
had  much  intercourse  with  the  celebrated  Prinee  Eugene;  then  travelled 
through  Hungary  and  Italy,  staying  for  some  tune  at  Venice,  at  Rome^ 
and  at  Genoa.  He  next  travelled  through  Germany  into  H(^land,  and 
thence,  in  company  with  Lord  Chesterfield,  he  came  to  England.  In 
England  he  stayed  two  years,  receiving  much  attention  from  the  great, 
whether  by  rank  or  by  reputation,  and  oolleoting  materials,  as  he  had 
done  also  in  the  other  countries  which  he  hafl  visited,  ibr  his  great 
work. 

On  hii  return  to  Fnnce  he  spent  two  years  in  studious  retirement 
in  the  country.  He  published  in  1784  his  work '  Considerations  sur 
les  Causes  de  la  grandeur  des  Remains  et  de  leur  Decadence;'  and 
immediately  after  ito  publication  he  set  to  work  to  prepare  the  'Esprit 
des  Lois.'  He  was  engsged  upon  this  for  fourteen  years ;  and  he  telU 
us  that  very  often,  frightened  with  the  greatness  of  his  task,  he  was 
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dispoeed  to  abandon  it.  When  at  Uit  it  wm  oompleted,  he  lubmitted 
it  to  the  judgment  of  hit  friend  Helvetiujiy  who^  by  reaaon  prindjMdly 
of  its  deaultoiy  unoonneoted  ohamoter,  strongly  diaauaded  him  from 
poblioation.  But  whatever  nuagiTinga  Montaaquieu  may  have  had 
while  the  wotk  waa  in  progreaa,  were  now  entirely  removed ;  aod 
uDdetened  by  the  remonatranoea  of  HeWetiua,  he  pubUahed,  and  be 
had  lua  rewaid  in  an  almoat  univenal  admiration.  Monteaquieu  did 
not  very  long  aurvive  the  pubUoation.  He  died  February  10,  1755, 
after  a  abort  but  aevera  iUneaa. 

The  penonal  ohaiaoter  of  Monteaquieu  waa  in  every  reapeot 
exoellent  He  had  married  at  the  age  of  twenty-aix,  and  lua  family 
ooDiiated  of  a  aon  and  two  daughten.  Through  life  he  praotiaed  a 
rigid  economy^  on  the  principle,  as  we  are  told  by  &L  d'Alembert, 
that  he  ought  to  transmit  his  patrimony  unimpaired  to  hia  children ; 
but  he  took  oare  that  hia  economy  ahould  not  atand  in  the  way  of 
charity.  In  the  interoourae  of  aooiety  Montesquieu  appeaia  to  have 
been  agreeable  without  being  brilliant 

The  writinga  of  Monteaquieu  show  much  variety  of  talent.  Even 
if  the  'Esprit  dea  Lois'  had  not  been  written,  the  author  of  the 
'Leitrea  Peraanea.'  remarkable  for  their  refined  humour,  and  of  the 
*  Temple  du  Onide,'  an  ezquiaite  little  romance,  could  not  have  been 
forgotten.  And  without  diaparaging  at  all  the  merita  of  Montea- 
quieu's  great  and  beet  known  woric,  it  may  be  aaid  that  theae  smaller 
productiona  are  much  more  perfect  in  their  kind  than  is  the  '  Eaprit 
des  Loia'  aa  a  treatiae  on  political  science.  The  chief  merita  of  this 
work  are  ita  agreeable  a^le,  ita  varioua  knowledge,  its  ingenioua  and 
at  the  aame  time  aenaiblo  mode  of  treating  the  art  of  govemmenti 
and  ita  enlightened  advocacy  of  what^  not  very  definitely  or  correctly, 
are  called  the  prindplea  of  civil  liberty.  The  laat-mentioned  merit  ia 
greater  on  account  of  the  time  at  which  the  work  appeared.  The 
defects  of  the  work,  on  the  other  hand,  are  want  of  ayatem,  ahallownaaa, 
not  so  much  of  knowledge  aa  of  thought^  and  (what  ia  at  once  a  sign 
and  a  conaequenoe  of  thia  ahallownesa)  an  undue  exaltation  of  ezpe* 
xieace  over  prindpleai  The  time  again  at  which  the  work  appeared 
will  aerve  in  the  way  of  extenuation  of  these  defects;  and  it  ia  to  be 
remembered  alao  that  the  plan  of  the  work  ia  profeaaedly  inductive 
rather  than  ac&entifia  The  '  Eaprit  dea  Loia'  hiu  given  oooaadon  to  a 
work  by  M.  Deatutt  de  Tracy,  which,  though  partaking  in  aome  degree 
of  the  vagueneaa  of  Monteaqnieu'a  work,  ia  very  valuable  both  in 
itaelf  and  aa  a  commentary  on  the  '  Eaprit  dea  Lois.'  Ita  title  ia 
'Commentaire  aor  I'Esprit  dea'  Loia.' 

HONTFAUCON,  BERNARD  DE,  a  Benedictine  of  the  congrega- 
tion of  St.  Maur,  and  a  very  learned  antiquary,  waa  bom  January 
17th,  1655,  at  Soulage  in  Languedoc  He  waa  the  aon  of  Timoleon 
de  Mont&noon,  lord  of  Roquetaillade  and  Conillac^  and  waa  the 
second  of  four  brothera.  He  haa  himaelf  preaerved,  in  hia  'Biblio- 
theca  Bibliothecamm  MSS..'  the  pedigree  of  hia  fiamily,  which  waa 
originally  from  Gaacony.  Hia  early  etudiea  were  conduoted  fint  in  hia 
father'a  caatle  at  Roquetaillade,  and  afterwards  among  the  religioua 
at  Limoux.  His  first  profeaaion  in  life  was  military,  and  he  aerved  in 
one  or  two  campaigna  in  Qermany  under  Marahal  Turenne.  The 
death  of  hia  parenta  however,  and  an  officer  of  diatinction  under 
whom  he  had  fought,  induced  him,  after  two  years,  to  change  hia  plan 
of  life,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty,  in  1675,  he  entered  the  congregation 
of  St  Maur.  In  thia  learned  Society  he  had  every  opportunity  to 
improve  hia  eariy  education. 

Hii  firat  work  waa  a  anpplament  to  Coteleriua,  entitled  '  Analecta 
Qraca,'  4ta,  Paiia,  16S8,  with  notea  by  him  and  the  fathera  Anthony 
Poaget  and  James  Lopin.  In  1690  he  publiahed  a  email  volume 
entitled  *  La  Verity  de  I'Hiatoke  de  Judith,'  12mow  Hia  next  impor- 
tant work  waa  a  new  edition  of  St  Athanaaiua^  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
9  vols,  folio,  a  labour  whioh  eatablished  hia  reputation  aa  a  profound 
scholar.  In  the  aame  year  Montfaucon,  who  had  turned  his  thoughts 
to  more  extensive  colleotiona  of  antiquitiee  than  had  then  appeiaed, 
determined  to  viait  Italy  for  the  purpose  of  oonsulting  the  manuscripts 
m  the  Italian  libraries.  In  this  pursuit  he  paaaed  three  years,  and 
upon  hia  return  in  1703,  publiahed  an  account  of  hia  journey  and 
reeearchea  in  hia  'Diarium  Italicum.' 

During  Mont£Micon*a  reaidenoe  at  Rome  he  held  the  office  of  pro- 
curator-general of  hia  congregation  at  that  court ;  and  while  there,  in 
1699,  publiahed  a  little  volume  in  vindication  of  the  Benedictine 
edition  of  the  woika  of  St  Auguatine,  in  11  vols.  foL,  the  publication 
of  which  had  been  begun  by  some  able  men  of  hia  Order,  at  Antwerp^ 
in  1679,  and  waa  not  completed  till  1700.  In  1706  Montfaucon 
publiahed,  in  2  vola.  foL,  a  collection  of  the  ancient  Qreek  ecoleaiaa- 
tical  writers,  with  a  Latin  tranalation,  notae,  disaertationa,  &a,  and  in 
1708  hia  •  Paloogiaphia  Qneca.'  In  1709  he  published '  PhUoJud»ua 
on  a  Contempmve  Life,*  in  French, '  Le  livre  de  Philon  de  la  Vie 
Contemplative,'  &a,  tranalated  from  the  Greek,  with  notes,  and  an 
attempt  to  prove  that  the  Therapentss  of  whom  Philo  apeaka  were 
Chriatians;  and  in  1710  an  'Spistola'  on  the  £sct  mentioned  by 
Hufinus  that  St  Athanaaiua  baptiaed  children  when  himaelf  a  child 
Thia  waa  followed  in  1713  by  an  edition  of  what  remaina  of  the 
*Hexapla '  of  Origen,  2  vola.  foL,  and  an  edition  of  the  worka  of  St 
Chrysoetom,  begun  in  1718,  aod  completed  in  1738, 13  vols.  foL 

In  1715  he  publiahed  his  *Bibhotheca  Gosliniana,'  foL,  Paris;  and 
in  1719,  the  year  in  which  he  waa  choaen  a  member  of  the  Academy 
of  luaoriptiona  and  B  Ue^-Lettres,  his  great  work,  entitled  'L'Anti- 


^uit^  Expliqu^  et  Repreaent^e  en  Figures,'  l^aris,  5  vola.  f6L,  to  which 
in  1724,  waa  added  a  Supplement  in  5  vola.  This  work  haa  proved 
an  almoat  inexhauatible  mine  of  wealth  to  auoceeding  atudenta  of  the 
hiatory  of  art  !t  waa  followed  by  another  interesting  work,  '  Les 
Monuments  de  la  Frangoise^'  5  vola.  foL,  Paris,  1729-1738.  Hia  laat 
and  not  the  leaat  important  of  hia  worka  waa  hia  '  Bibliotheca  Biblio- 
thecarum  MSS.  nova,'  2  vola.  foL,  Paria,  1739.  Montfaucon  died 
auddenly  at  the  Abbey  of  St  Germain  de  Pree,  December  21, 1741, 
at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-aeven.  Beaidea  the  works  already 
enumerated,  he  .contributed  many  curiooa  and  valuable  eaaaya  on 
aubjecta  of  antiquity  to  the  Memoira  of  the  Academy  of  Inaoriptiona 
and  Bellea-Lettres,  aa  well  aa  to  other  Uterary  jouniala. 

MONTFORT,  SIMON  DE.    [Hkhbt  III.] 

MONTGOMERY,  ALEXANDER,  an  old  Scottish  poet,  waa  a 
younger  aon  of  a  good  fiamily  in  Ayrshire.  The  Bannatyne  Manuscript, 
written  in  1568,  contains  some  of  his  verses :  but  the  very  few  events 
of  his  Ufa  which  are  exactly  known  fall  within  the  reign  of  James  VL 
of  Scotland.  He  is  described  as  having  been  a  captain,  probably  in 
the  guard  of  Morton  the  regent  Eang  James  quotes  aome  of  hia 
poema  in  a  work  of  hia  own,  published  ixi  1582 ;  and  he  obtained  a 
penaion  of  five  hundred  Scottish  marks,  which  led  him  into  a  trouble- 
some law-suit  on  his  return  from  a  continental  tour,  begun  in  1586. 
He  appeara  to  have  died  between  1607  and  1611.  In  the  former  of 
thoae  yeara  waa  published  his  principsl  work,  an  allegorical  poem, 
called  '  The  Cherry  and  the  Slae  ^  (or  Sloe).  This  poem  ia  still  popular 
in  Scotland,  and  has  been  very  fraquenUy  reprinted  in  a  dieap  form. 
It,  and  the  author^a  aonneta  and  other  poema,  are  both  lively  in  fanqy 
and  pleasing  in  versification.  In  1822  there  appeared  at  Edinburgh 
a  neat  edition  of  all  his  poems,  edited  by  Mr.  Laing,  with  a  biographical 
prefiaoe  by  Dr.  Irving. 

MONTGOMERY,  JAMES,  was  bom  at  Irvine  in  Ayrahtfe,  where 
hia  father  waa  a  Moravian  preacher,  on  November  4, 1771.  When 
only  four  yeara  of  age  his  parents  removed  to  Grace  HiU  in  the 
county  of  Antrim,  Ireland,  where  he  was  first  placed  at  schooL  In 
1778  he  waa  aent  to  the  Moravian  aettlement  at  Fulneck  near  Leeda, 
in  Yorkahire,  to  complete  hia  education,  and  in  1783  hia  father  and 
mother  went  to  the  Weat  Indiee  aa  nusaionariea^  where  they  died  in 

1790.  At  Fulneck  the  instruction  was  excellent,  but  the  eedusion 
waa  monastic,  and  James  Montgomery,  during  his  ten  yeara'  residence 
there,  distinguished  himself  for  nothing  ''but  indolence  and  melan- 
choly." He  had  taken  a  fancy  for  poetry,  which  waa  utterly  forbidden 
in  the  achool;  he  had  dandeatinely  read  'Robinaon  Cruaoe,' which 
had  greatly  interested  him;  and  he  wrote,  when  only  thirteen,  some 
poor  imitations  of  Moravian  hynma  Though  characterised  by  his 
teachers  aa  indolent,  he  had  contrived  to  procure  and  read  a  copy  of 
Cowper'a  poema,  and  these  he  thought  be  could  excel,  ao  he  wrote  a 
mock-heroic  poem  of  a  thousand  lines,  and  commenced  a  serious  epic^  to 
be  called  '  The  World,'  and  this  before  he  waa  fourteen.  He  alao  wrote 
other  amaU  poema^  but  hia  teachers,  who  wished  him  to  become  a 
Moravian  preacher,  were  disaaUafied  with  hia  inattention  to  hia  atudies. 
In  the  achool-diary  of  July  3,  1787,  it  is  recorded  that,  aa  *' J.  M., 
notwithatanding  repeated  admonitlona,  haa  not  been  more  attentive, 
it  waa  reaolved  to  put  him  to  a  buainess^ '  at  leaat  for  a  time."  A 
aituation  waa  aoon  af terwarda  found  for  him  with  a  ahopkeeper  at 
Mirfield.  He  waa  probably  not  much  more  attentive  there,  for  it  ia 
atated  that  he  continued  to  write  poetry  and  compose  muaic  till  June 
1789,  when  he  ran  away.  He  had  only  a  trifle  of  money  when  he 
atarted ;  but  on  reaching  Wentworth,  he  preaented  one  of  his  amaller 
poema  to  Earl  Fitawilliam,  who  gave  him  a  guinea.  He  then  aettled 
for  a  twelvemonth  at  Wath  upon  Deame  aa  aaaiatant  in  a  general  ahop. 
The  brethren  at  Fulneck  diBCovered  Mm,  and  wished  him  to  return ; 
but  he  ref uaed.  He  continued  in  this  aituation,  ailent  and  recluae, 
but  no  doubt  pondering  *over  thoughta  for  whioh  aa  yet  he  wanted 
fitting  powera  of  expreaaion. 

He  continued  to  write,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  having  aent  a 
volume  of  manuacript  poetry  to  Mr.  Harrison,  the  publisher  in  Pater- 
noeter-row,  London,  followed  it  himselt  Mr.  Harrison  declined 
publishing  the  poems,  but  engaged  him  aa  ahopman.  In  London  he 
led  the  same  aolitary  and  retired  life  aa  in  the  country.  His  aole 
amuaement  waa  writing*  and  he  ia  atated  to  have  never  entered  a 
theatre,  or  even  the  British  Museum,  to  which  it  might  have  been 
thought  hii  habits  and  disposition  would  have  led  him.  While  in 
London  his  first  production,  a  tale  in  proae,  entitled  '  The  Chimera,' 
appeared  in  '  The  Bee,'  an  Edinburgh  periodical  work,  in  November 

1791.  He  alao  wrote  a  novel,  wUoh  he,  offered  to  Mr.  Laoe^  of 
Minerva-preaa  celebrity,  who  declined  it,  beoauae  the  charaotera  awore 
too  much.  The  novel  waa  never  publiahed,  but  the  objection  greatly 
hurt  the  religioua  fieelinga  of  Montgomery,  who  thought  he  had  only 
imitated  Fielding  and  Smollett  Thia  diuppointment  made  him 
reaolve  to  return  to  hia  old  ahopkeeping  occupation  at  Wath.  He  did 
go,  but  not  to  renudn  long.  Towarda  the  end  of  1792  (having  replied 
to  an  advertiaement  for  a  dark),  he  entered  the  aervice  of  Mr.  Joaeph 
Galea  of  Sheffield,  who  was  printer,  bookaeller,  auctioneer,  and  editor, 
publiaher  and  proprietor  of  a  newapaper,  '  The  Sheffield  Regiater,' 
which  advocated  principlea  at  that  time  deajgnated  aa  revolutionary. 
Montgomery  formed  au  attachment  to  hia  employer ;  wrote  political 
articles  for  the  paper ;  and  when  Gale^,  learning  that  a  warrant  had 
been  issued  to  apprehend  him  for  treason,  fied  to  Americi^  he  started 
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anew  weekly  tMp«r,  on  ''peace  uid  reform"  ptiticiphi.  The  first 
number  of  '  Tbe  Sheffield  IriB,'  ftppeAted  on  Jultr4, 1794,  which  he 
continued  to  edit  till  September  27,  1825,  una  it  mfiintained  its 
existence,  with  a  few  changet^,  till  January  1857.  The  'Iris*  was  at 
first  Tery  snccessfu],  but  it  was  a  singular  position  fbr  Montgomety  to 
fill,  with  his  recluse  habits,  his  mild  and  almost  timid  feelings,  his 
dislike  to  the  practical  details  of  business,  and  bis  poetical  and  reflucd 
taste.  He  evidently  felt  it  to  be  bo.  "I  hate  politics,"  he  said, 
*'  and  would  as  soon  meet  a  bear  as  a  ledger."  Almost  immediately 
after  starting  the  newspaper,  a  poor  man  employed  him  to  print  a  few 
quires  of  a  ballad,  for  which  he  was  chaiged  eighteen-pcnce.    It  was 

*  On  the  Fall  of  the  Bostile/  as  mere  doggrel  aa  can  be  well  conceived  ; 
but  the  attorney-general,  Sir  John  Scott,  i^erwards  Lord  Kldou,  dis- 
coTered  It  to  be  seditious,  indicted  the  printer,  and  in  Januaiy  1795 
he  was  tried  at  Doncaster,  found  guilty,  fined  twenty  pounds,  and 
sentenced  to  three  months'  imprisonment.  He  gare  aa  account 
in  his  newspaper  of  a  riot  in  Sheflield,  to  quell  which  the  military 
had  been  called  In  and  bad  fired  on  the  people ,'  for  this,  in  1790,  he  was 
again  tried,  again  found  guilty  of  /^edition,  fined  thirty  pounds,  and 
sentenced  to  six  months'  imprisonment  During  his  confinement. 
which  was  in  York  Castle,  he  wrote  a  small  volume  of  poems,  entitled 

•  Prisoti  AmUiements,'  which  was  published  in  1797.  After  his  release 
from  prison  his  life  flowed  smoothly  to  its  end.  His  honest  sincerity, 
his  gentle  manufrs,  aud  perhaps  his  increasing  literary  celebrity,  Won 
him  the  regard  of  even  his  political  opponents,  and  secured  him  ti.e 
esteem  and  love  of  the  rest  of  his  townsmen.  He  continued  to  wriU; 
short  poeins,  several  of  whioh  sro  very  pleasing;  and  in  1806  he 
published  *The  Wanderer  in  Switzerland'— a  work  of  which  he 
thought  so  little  himself,  that  he  occupied  three  years  in  pridting  it 
at  his  own  press,  but  which  obtained  so  great  a  populoi-ity,  that  a 
second  and  third  edition  were  quickly  demanded.  His  own  estimate 
was  probably  juster  than  that  of  the  public,  and  the  '  Edinburgh 
Review,'  in  noticing  the  third  edition,  characterised  it  ab  "  very 
weakly,  very  fluical,  and  very  aifected."  This  censure  is  overcharged ; 
the  poom  has  not  much  power,  but  it  cannot  justly  be  styled  afiectcd, 
and  it  is  very  melodious.  In  1809  *The  West  Indies'  was  published 
'—a  great  advance  on  the  former — containing  some  exquisite  descrip- 
tive passages,  and  others  of  considerable  power  and  pathos.  In  1812 
appeared  *  The  World  before  the  Flood/  a  work  which  enjoyed  a 
great  and  deserved  popularity;  and  in  1810,  having  by  this  time 
lejoined  the  Moravian  community,  he  wrote  '  Greenland,' commemo- 
rating their  elertions  in  that  desolate  establishment,  whioh  contained 
much  of  beauty  and  of  pathos.  In  1827  *The  Pelican  Ishmd  and 
otiier  Poems '  was  published,  whioh  fully  maintained  his  poetic 
character.  In  188()  a  collected  edition  of  his  poems  was  issued  in 
three  volumes;  another  ia  four  volumes  in  1849;  and  another  in  one 
volume  in  1851.  In  1858  *  Original  Hymns,  for  Public,  Private,  and 
Social  Devotion,'  condaded  the  aeries  of  his  poetical  works.  Of  the 
smaller  poems  contained  in  the  collected  works,  many  are  of  great 
excellence.  His  restricted  education,  and  his  early  habit  of  writing 
had  giveu  him  a  dangerous  fluency ;  and  the  ideas,  though  frequently 
original,  are  generally  top  much  expanded:  his  imagination  seldom 
soars,  nor  does  his  fancy  sparklv;  but  his  sympathies  with  all  that  is 
good  and  holy  are  ever  ardent  and  sincere ;  his  pathos  is  touching, 
and  his  style  melodious,  though  in  his  longer  po«ms  occasionally  too 
ambitious  and  magniloquent.  Such  faults  as  they  havaare  least  likely 
to  occur  in  his  shorter  poems;  and  in  some  of  them,  as  'The  Com- 
mon Lot,'  and  'The  Prayer,'  they  entirely  disappear. 

We  have  pursued  Mr.  Montgomery's  poetical  career  to  the  end  in 
order  to  give  a  collected  view  of  it.  We  now  return  to  the  few 
pemaining  events  of  his  lifa  His  publication  of 'The  Wanderer  in 
Switzerland '  led  to  an  engagement  on  the  '  Rclectio  Review.'  He  had 
few  qualities  for  an  able  critio— indeed  none  but  a  poetical  taste  and 
good  principles.  His  praise  or  blame  depended  more  upon  his  feelings 
than  his  judgment  of  the  character  of  the  work  or  its  literary  attri- 
butes ;  eonsequently  one  of  his  earliest  reviews  was  an  onslaught  on 
Moore's  early  poems,  whom  he  termed  in  a  private  letter  "  a  deliberate 
seducer."  This  feeling  led  him  Inter  in  life  to  decline  being  introduced 
to  Moore,  who  sought  his  acquaintance.  In  1825,  as  we  have  said,  he 
resigned  the  editorship  of  the  '  Iris,'  on  whioh  occasion  a  pubUe  dinner 
was  given  to  him  by  the  inhabitants  of  Sheffield,  aud  funds  were  sub- 
scribed to  establish  a  mission-station  in  Tobago,  where  his  parents 
had  died,  which  has  been  named  Montgomery.  When  released  from 
his  constantly-required  attention  to  the  newspaper,  he  took  a  lively 
interest  in  municipal  aflairs,  and  was  a  frequent  speaker  at  religious 
meetiugs.  In  the  spring  of  1880  he  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  at 
the  Royal  Institution  on  the  •  History  of  English  Literature,'  a  subject 
on  which  he  was  not  well  qtialifled  to  speak,  and  whioh  therefore  fell 
somewhat  dull  aud  flat.  Later  in  the  year  he  published  'A  History 
of  Missionary  Knterprise  hi  the  South  Seas/  for  whioh  he  was  better 
suited,  and  wbieh  is  an  interesting  and  valuable  work.  In  1885  ho 
discreetly  declined  the  office  of  Professor  of  Rhetoric  in  the  University 
of  Bdiabnrgh ;  and  in  the  same  year  a  pension  of  1592.  was  bestowed 
on  him  by  the  Queen,  through  Sir  Robert  Peel  In  1886,  after  having 
lived  forty  years  m  the  house  occupied  by  his  old  employer,  Gales, 
with  three  of  OalcES  daughters,  who  kept  the  booksellei's  shop,  on 
the  death  of  one  of  them  he  removed,  with  the  remaining  two,  to  a 
more  oonvenient  residence ;  and  in  the  same  year  he  delivered  a  course 


of  lectures  *  On  the  British  Poets '  at  N«woastle^>n«Tyiie,  and  for  some 
years  added  to  bis  Income  by  doHverlng  similar  courses  at  other  plaoea. 
In  1841  he  visited  Scotland  oil  a  ttiissiooary  tour.  He  waa  received 
everywhere  with  great  disthiotiou/  pmrticuhirly  in  his  native  town  of 
Irvine^  wlM»re  he  had  a  public  reeepUoDi  and  was  made  a  boiffessi  In 
1842  he  visited  Ireland  on  a  similar  efvaad,  saw  his  old  abode  at 
Oraee  Hill,  and  while  occupied  in  thesa  religioos  It^urs  often  lamented 
his  not  havilig  become  a  Meravian  mltiieter.  In  1852  he  delivered  a 
lecture  'On  some  Passages  of  English  Poetry  bat  little  kaown,'  but 
was  so  feeble  as  greatly  to  exoite  the  compassion  of  his  audienoa  On 
April  80, 1854,  he  died ;  aud  on  the  day  of  hia  buiiid  the  shopa  and 
manufaotories  of  Sheffield  were  all  aloeed,  sMUiy  members  of  the 
municipality  attending  the  futteral,  as  did  also  the  vioar  of  Sheffield 
and  twenty-four  elergvmen<  By  his  will  he  left  000^.  to  be  dhrticibated 
to  various  ohsrltiea.  His  memoirs  have  baen  published  in  seven  oetavo 
volumes  by  John  Holland  aud  James  Everett^  to  whioh  we  have  been 
indebted  for  most  of  the  facts  in  this  notice. 

MONTGOMERY,  ROBRRT,  was  born  at  Bath  in  1807.  Of  his 
boyish  years  we  know  nothing,  but  he  appeared  before  the  world  as 
an  author  at  an  early  age,  oond noting  in  hia  native  eity  a  weekly 
publioation  called  '  The  Inspector,'  which  had  but  a  short  existence. 
His  next  publication  was  *  The  Staga-Coaeh/  dated  1827  in  bis  ooUected 
works ;  and  in  the  same  year  he  iBsaed  '  Tft>e  Age  Reviewed :  a  Satire,' 
an  octavo  volume,  the  poem  being  very  fvUy  illustrated  with  notes. 
The  work  waa  very  decidedly  directed  agaiMt  tereiigioa  and  scepticism, 
and  this  has  formed  the  key-note  of  all  hia  subsequent  poems.  In 
1828|  though  stated  to  have  been  written  two  years  asrlier,*  he  pub* 
li»hed  ' The  Omnipresence  of  the  Deity;'  it  beoama  astomahiugly 
popular,  and  eight  editions  are  said  to  have  been  aidd  in  aa  many 
months.  In  the  same  year  appeared  another  volume, '  A  Universal 
Prayer;  Death;  a  Virion  of  Heaven ;  anda  VJaionof  Hell;'  a  second 
edition  of  which  appeared  in  1829,  dedicated  to  Sharon  Turner. 
'Satan'  quickly  followed.  All  wave  suoceasful;  and  eneooraged  by 
this  success,  and  the  advioe  and  asaistanoe  of  Mr«  Si  Turner  aud  the 
Rev.  W.  L.  Bowles,  he  entered  himself  in  1880  at  Lincoln  College, 
Oxfovdi  with  the  intention  of  devoting  himself  to  the  Churoh.  He 
graduated  B.A.  in  1883,  passing  in  the  fourth  chai,  and  M.A.  in  183& 
Hia  residence  at  tha  nniveraity  provided  him  with  a  new  ooljrjeat  for 
his  prolific  muse,  and  in  1881  he  prodoead  a  poem,  with  historical 
notes  and  engraved  embellishments,  under  the  title  of  *  Oxford/  which, 
though  extremely  laudatory,  created  more  ridiculo  than  applause 
among  the  members  of  the  university*  In  1882  he  published  *  The 
Mes^ah,  a  Poem,  in  Six  Books,'  wbksh  was  dedioatad  to  Queen 
Adelaide;  and  in  1833  'Woman,  tha  Aagel  of  Lifa^'  In  1885  Mr. 
Montgomery  waa  ordained,  and  for  a  tine  his  ministerial  labours  seem 
to  have  nearly  superseded  hit  poetic  efforts,  a  small  volume  on  the 
loeal  associations  and  soenery  around  his  fint  curacy,  Whittington  in 
Bluropshire,  being  the  only  axcoptian  until  1842.  He  quitted  Whit- 
tington  in  May  188d,  and  became  miniatar  of  Peioy-etraet  chapel, 
London ;  whence  be  removed,  about  tha  beginning  of  1838,  to  St 
Jude's  episcopal  ehapel  in  Glasgow.  Here  he  ooottno^  until  Deoember 
1842,  drawing  large  audiences;  but  hia  preaching  excited  ao  macfa 
oontroversy  and  bitterness  of  spirit  that  lio  resigned  the  inaumbency, 
and  returned  to  London,  where  he  immediately  published  *  Lutheiv 
or  the  Sphit  of  the  Reformation.'  In  Ootober  1843  he  rssnmed  his 
ministry  at  Percy-street  Chapel,  where  ha  oontinued  till  hia  deatfau 
He  now  began  the  publication  of  a  number  of  prose  theologtoal  works, 
the  issue  of  whioh  was  continued  till  1854.  Neither  was  poetry 
altogether  neglected.  Besides  some  smaller  things,  he  wrote  in  1842 
a  serias  of  'Meditations'  upon  engraved  Scripture  subjectsy  publisbed 
by  Fisher ;  '  Saored  Meditations  and  Moral  Themes,'  8vo,  1847  ;  '  The 
Christian  Life,  a  Manual  of  SacNd  Veiee,'  12fflo»  1849;  'Lyra 
Ohriatiaiia— Poema  on  diristtanity  and  tha  Church,'  32mo,  Ibdl; 
'Lines  on  Wellington,'  and  'The  Hero's  Funeral,'  8vo,  1852;  and 
'  The  San0tuary,a  Companion  in  Versa  for  the  English  Prayer-Book/ 
1855.  On  December  8  of  this  year  ha  died  at  Brighton  in  hia  forty- 
ninth  year,  all  his  exertions  in  the  cause  of  religion  having  beoi 
unrecognised  by  any  preferment  in  the  Churoh. 

That  Montgomery's  poetieal  works  should  have  besa  ao  aaooeBslnl  as 
they  undoubtedly  have  been,  has  «>xciled  much  aarprise.  As  early  as 
1830  Mr.  Maaaolay,  in  notioing  a  third  edition  of '  The  Omnipresence 
of  the  Deity '  in  tho  '  Edinburgh  Review,'  ascribed  it  to  unblushing 
puffery.  That  ids  works  have  been  moat  inei'dinately  poffed  is  oertainly 
true;  but  no  amount  of  pufi'ery  would  haveoarrieda  poem  through 
tweaty-eix  editions  (whioh  the  '  Omnipresenoe '  has  reached),  without 
some  other  qualities.  Tliase  we  think  may  be  found  in  tlie  gravely- 
important  nature  of  the  subjects  he  liaa  generally  ohosen,  and  the 
class,  a  numerous  one^  whioh  he  peculiarly  addressed.  This  olass, 
ngeetieg  poetry  usually  as  seenlar  or  profane^  were  pleaaad  with  his 
mediocrity;  they  welcomed  him  on  aoeount  el  his  themes;  he  waa 
earnest  and  sincere;  and,  prej  odieed  in  his  favour,  to  them  Ida  tsrgidity 
appeared  eloqnenoe,  hie  ebsourity  assimilated  to  the  mvatsrions^  ios 
vagueneas  kept  him  clear  from  points  of  doetrinai  diilerencet  his 
poetical  adornments,  though  often  selected  without  taste  andsoattered 
without  fitness,  kept  attention  ahve;  and  as  in  so  vohuninona  a  writer 
it  would  be  scaroely  possible  not  to  find  soma  passages  containing 
good  thoughts  happily  eiprtssedi  these  were  produced  as  anawera  to 
objecting  oritioa.    As  a  preacher  lie  drew  laige  aodianoes,  and  his 
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prrricefl  were  often  uked  and  given  in  fkvonr  of  ohtriUble  parpoM» 
Hia  fttyle  of  preaching  in  Bome  measure  resembled  that  of  bis  poetry ; 
he  ranted,  was  affected,  and  vague ;  but  his  ranting  was  aceeptsd  as 
earoestoeas,  his  affisctatioo  as  refinement,  and  bis  TagueoeBS  as  a  happy 
geoeraliBiog.  Hi4  manners  were  engaging,  and  ha  always  acquired  the 
tttepm  and  regard  of  bis  congregations,  who  on  more  than  one 
occasion  gave  him  subatantial  marks  of  their  attachment. 

*  MONTI,  RAFFAELLG,  an  eminent  sculptor,  was  bom  in  1618,  at 
Milan.  His  ikfcber,  Geetano  Monti,  a  sculptor  of  some  celebrity  at 
Bavenna,  waa  his  first  instructor,  and  he  completed  bis  studies  at  the 
Imperial  Aeadamy  of  Milan,  where  his  group  of  *  Alesandar  taming 
Baeephalos'  gsined  the  gold  medal  for  Uxa  most  meritorious  work  iu 
Nolptore.  A  group,  '^  jax  defending  the  body  of  Patroclu3/  esecucod 
ia  hia  twentieth  year,  attraoted  notice  and  procured  him  an  invitation 
to  Vienna,  where  he  found  many  royal  and  noble  patrons.  He  re  tamed 
to  Milan  in  1842,  and  there  al«o  met  with  eousiderable  suoceas.  His 
first  visit  to  England  was  made  in  1^47  in  order  to  superintend  the 
conveyance,  among  other  works,  of  his  statue  of  the  '  Veiled  Vestal,* 
executed  for  the  Duke  of  DevonahZre.  This  statue  being  exhibited  in 
London  attraoted  a  good  deal  of  notice,  and  prooured  bim  several 
other  commiasionsi.  But  he  returned  to  his  native  city,  and  there  took 
an  active  part  on  the  popular  side  in  the  insurrectionary  movement 
of  184S.  C!ompelled  on  its  suppression  to  quit  Milan  na  oame  to 
England,  and  fizad  his  studio  in  London.  He  met  witli  extensive 
patronage  among  the  ariatoeraoy  and  wealthy  amateurs,  but  his  name 
was  acareely  known  to  the  general  public  till  the  Great  Exhibition  of 
1851,  whan  the  room  ia  which  his  '  Veiled  Vestal ; '  his  groui>8  of 
'  Innooenca,' '  Angeltoa  andtMedora,'  and  *  Two  Girls  ;*  his  statues  of  a 
'Curesssian  Slave;'  his  statuettes  of  'Ancient  and  Modem  Love,'  'A 
Bo>  catehing  a  Ghnsahopper,'  fto.,  proved  to  be  bj  far  the  most  attrao- 
tiva  of  those  dflvoted  to  the  Fine  Aria.  It  wu  of  course  not  on  ucoount 
of  their  grandeur  or  refinement  that  bis  works  were  so  remarkably 
popular.  With  the  crowd  generally  it  was  the  deceptive  imitation  of 
the  veil  whioh  covered  the  fiuse  of  the  vestal,  yet  in  its  seeming  trans- 
parency permitted  the  lisatares  to  be  partially  seen,  that  excited  such 
intense  admiration.  But  the  works  he  then  exhibited  really  had  many 
of  the  higher  qnalitiea  of  art,  and  so  have  many  of  tlioae  be  baa  executed 
aioee;  though  in  hia  constant  striving  after  the  piotureaque  he  in  too 
many  csssa  fails  to  avoid  the  meretricious.  When  the  plana  for  erecting 
the  Crystal  Palace  at  Sydenham  were  fully  matured,  M.  Monti  entered 
into  eontraota  for  the  execution  of  a  large  number  of  statoea  and 
founisioa  which  were  to  adorn  the  interior  and  grounds  of  the  palace ; 
and  he  was  induced  in  consequence  to  set  up  a  sculpture  manufactory 
on  a  large  scale.  The  manufactory  proved  commereially  a  failure, 
and  H.  Monti  beeame  bankrupt ;  in  good  time  however  he  obtained  a 
fint  clsss  cartifioata,  and  was  enabled  to  return  to  the  practioe  of  his 
profeision.  The  great  broiiae  fountains  in  the  north  nave  of  the 
Crystal  Pake*  are  very  &vourable  examplea  of  Monti's  chiso),  which  is 
always  happiest  in  subjects  whioh  admit  of  a  free,  bold,  and  picturesque 
treatment.  Several  of  the  colossal  statuea  on  the  upper  terrace  of 
the  Cryatal  Palace  grounds  are  by  Monti;  and  inside  the  building  are 
casta  of  aomo  of  hie  best  worka.  M*  Monti  has  delivered  in  London 
aorae  courses  of  lectures  on  sculpture,  which  attraoted  very  fashionable 
sndiences. 

MONTI,  VINCENZO,  was  bom  in  1754,  near  Ferrara,  in  the  Papal 
States,  and  atudied  at  Ferrara  under  the  poet  MiozonL  He  gave  early 
iodieations  of  poetioal  genius,  as  well  as  a  correet  taste  in  refusing  t«> 
join  the  effeminate  race  of  sonneteers  and  courtly  versifiers,  and 
resortiag  to  the  good  old  raoy  style  of  Dante  for  his  model.  From 
Fenara  Monti  repaired  to  Boma,  the  capital  of  his  native  country, 
and  the  general  reaort  of  aspiring  unprovided  provinoiali  who  lookod 
for  patronage  and  support.  In  that  metropolis  he  was  fortunate 
enough  to  ba  introduced  to  Don  Luigi  Braschi,  the  favourite  nephew 
o^  the  then  reigning  PopaPios  VI.,  and  was  retained  by  that  nobleman 
sa  his  aecretary,  an  oflSoe  well  suited  to  the  habits  and  disposition  of 
tbd  young  poet  He  assumed  the  oonvenient  costume  of  an  Abb^, 
which  at  Rome  was  a  general  passport  into  society,  and  did  not  bind 
the  wearer  to  any  clerical  dutiea  or  vows.  Monti  wos  now  in  a  faur 
way  to  favour :  he  wrote  amatory  verses  for  the  fair  and  saored  elegies 
for  the  ohuroh ;  was  noticed  by  prelates  and  cardinals ;  was  admitted 
into  Uie  Academy  of  Arcadians;  and  had  disputes  with  several 
members  of  that  pedantio  aasembly.  He  wss  abused  and  slandered 
beeauae  he  took  no  pains  to  eonoeal  his  contempt  for  his  brother 
venifiers.  fia  bore  the  annoyanoe  for  some  time,  but  at  last  hia  spirit, 
naturally  intolerant^  rose  under  the  persecution  of  mediocrity,  and  he 
repaid  hia  adversaries  with  interest  in  a  'Sonetto  coUa  Coda,*  or 
'aoonat  with  a  tail,'  a  satirical  composition  addressed  to  Father 
Quirinns,  in  whioh  he  draws,  in  a  few  angry  satirical  strokes,  a  sketch 
of  hia  enemiee,  uaiog  the  plainest  vituperatives^  and  a  phraseology 
compared  with  which  Byron's  *  English  Bards  and  Sootoh  Keviewera' 
might  be  called  a  model  of  mbanity.  Alfieri*s  dramas  were  at  that 
tune  the  subject  of  general  discussion  in  Italy*  With  all  tlmir  faults^ 
they  bore  the  stamp  of  a  superior  mind,  and  Monti  readily  acknow- 
ledged the  powers  of  the  writer,  but  he  disapproved  of  the  abruptness 
end  stiffness  of  his  diction,  and  of  the  Arequent  inharmoniousness  of 
kis  verse.  Monti  thought,  and  with  reason,  that  the  language  of  Italy 
was  fully  capable  of  expressing  energy  without  hsrahness,  and  in  order 
to  demonstrate  this  he  composed  in  1786  his  tragedy  of  <  Arislodomo,' 


which  waa  reoeived  with  great  applanei^  and  astabliAed  hia  literary 
reputation!  The  *Ariatodemo'  is  a  strictly  classical  drama,  and  is  a 
fine  apecimen  of  that  species  of  oomposition.  The  subject,  taken  f^m 
Pauaanias^  ia  the  voluntai*y  death  of  the  king  of  Messene^  after  having 
concluded  peace  with  Sparta.  Ilemorae  for  an  atrocious  though  secret 
crime,  the  murder  of  his  own  daughter,  committed  by  Aristodemus  in 
his  younger  y^ors,  through  the  force  of  disappointed  ambition,  and  a 
gloomy  belief  in  the  unavoidable  decreea  of  fate,  are  the  leading 
features  of  the  oharaoter  of  the  king,  which  is  delineated  with  fearful 
and  solitary  grandeur.  Touches  of  softer  feeling  appear  here  and 
there  like  wild  flowers  amidst  a  barren  desert,  and  serve  to  relieve  the 
deep  shade  of  terror  whioh  pervades  the  whole  drama.  Monti  dedi- 
cated hia  drama  to  the  Duchess  Braschi,  his  patron's  consort,  who  was 
then  the  reigning  beauty  of  Roman  fashionable  society,  and  to  whom 
he  addressed  also  other  minor  oompoaitionSy  among  whioh  is  his 
beautiful  allagory  of  'Amor  Pellegrino.' 

When  Pins  VI.  proceeded  to  Vienna  to  remonstrate  with  Joseph  II. 
on  hia  ecdeaiastical  reforms,  Monti  wrote  a  poem  on  the  subject  of 
that  journey,  entitled  '  II  Pellegrino  Apoatoiico,'  which,  like  all  Monti's 
worka,  contains  great  beauties  of  execution.  The  tragical  death  of 
Hugo  de  Bawville,  the  agent  of  the  French  repubKo,  who  while 
endeavouring  to  excite  a  revolution  at  Rome  was  murdered  in  the 
Btrests  by  the  populace,  in  January  1793,  feuggeated  to  Monti  the  idea 
of  a  poem  in  teraa  rima,  which  he  entitled  the  '  BasviUiana.'  Some  of 
its  descriptions  are  truly  magnificent,  such  as  that  of  the  gigantic 
cherub  watching  over  the  Vatioan,  the  account  of  the  horrors  of 
Marseille^  the  description  of  Paris  under  the  reign  of  terror,  and  the 
tragedy  of  the  2lBt  of  January,  wlien  the  poet  introduees  the  shades 
of  former  regicides  and  of  the  infidel  writers  exulting  at  the  execution 
of  Louis,  and  the  phantoms  of  the  ancientd)raids  rejoicing  in  the  sight 
of  bloody  holocausts  renewed.  The  poem,  whioh  waa  left  unfiniabed. 
ends  with  canto  iv.,  when  war  ia  proclaimed  in  heaven,  and  eohoed 
throughout  Europe^  against  France.  The  '  BasviUiana '  had  an  aatonish- 
ing  auoosss:  eignteon  editions  of  it  appeared  in  the  course  of  six 
months.  Fantastic  as  the  couception  may  appear,  it  is  still  considered 
aa  Monti*s  best  work. 

When  the  French  armies  invaded  North  Italy  and  oocnpied  Ferrara, 
the  country  of  Monti,  the  poet  left  Rome  and  repaiced  to  Milan,  the 
capital  of  the  new  Cisalpine  republic.  Hero  he  waa  in  a  new  atmos- 
phere, and  he  wrote  in  fsvour  of  republies  and  revolutions :  among 
others  he  eompoaed  a  savage  song  for  the  theatre  of  La  Scala  on  the 
occasion  of  the  fealival  of  the  21st  of  January  1799,  the  anniversary 
of  the  day  of  the  execution  9f  Louis  XVI.,  an  act  whioh  he  had  ao 
violently  execrated  a  few  years  before  in  the  '  Baavilliana.'  About  the 
satoe  time  he  wrote  his  notorious  sonnet  against  England,  beginning 
**  Luce  ti  nieghi  il  sol,  erba  la  terra."  and  in  which,  after  a  shower  of 
invectives  and  ounvs,  he  fortells  the  day  when,  stripped  of  all  her 
ill-gotten  wealth,  Britain  shall  be  reduced  to  the  primitive  oooupation 
of  fishing  to  support  herself. 

At  the  epoch  of  Suwarrow's  invasion  of  Italy  in  1799,  Monti,  with 
many  others,  took  refuge  in  France,  from  whence  he  returned  after 
the  battle  of  Marengo.  On  bis  r«tum  ho  wrote  a  beautiful  song  in 
praise  of  hii  native  country,  which  waa  set  to  music  and  became  very 
popular.    He  also  wrote  his  second  political  poem,  which  he  styled  a 

*  Cantica,'  on  the  death  of  hia  friend  Mascheroni,  a  man  of  soienoe 
and  letters,  who  had  died  in  Franee,  in  exile,  in  1799.  It  is  a  vision, 
like  the  '  BasviUiana,'  but  the  eentiments  are  more  placid  and  humane. 
There  is  the  same  difference  between  the  two  as  thero  is  between  tho 

*  Inferno'  and  the  'Purgatorio'  of  Dante.  Monti's  drama  called 
*Caia  Oraocho'  contains  some  impreaaive  scenes,  but  the  play  is 
Altogether  iuferior  to  the  *  Ariatodemo.'  His  third  tragedy,  *  Oaleotto 
Manfred!,'  founded  upon  an  incident  of  the  Italian  middle  ages,  ia 
stUl  weaker. 

Monti  was  appointed  professor  of  eloquence  at  Pavia ;  and  in  1800, 
Napoleon  having  made  himself  king  of  Italy,  appointed  Monti  to  be 
historiographer  of  the  new  kingdom.  The  poet,  instead  of  hiatory, 
wroto  verses;  and  in  1606  he  published  six  eantos  of  a  poem  in  praise 
of  Napoleon,  whioh  he  entitled  'II  Bardo  della  Selva  Nera.'  It 
related  the  war  of  1806,  the  great  battle  of  AusterUta,  the  exaltation 
of  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  (the  ally  of  Napoleon)  to  the  dignity  of 
king,  and  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  with  Eugtoe.  In  this  com- 
position Monti  indulged,  aa  usual,  in  vituperations  against  the 
Auatrians  and  other  enemies  of  Fnince.  But  the  Austriana  were  soon 
after  reconcUed  to  Napoleon,  whoae  interest  it  was  not  to  allow  them 
to  be  insulted.  The  liussions  however  stiU  remained  at  war,  and 
Monti  might  revile  them  as  **  northern  barbwians ; "  but  after  the 
peace  of  Tdsit^  their  emperor,  having  become  the  idly  of  France,  could 
no  longer  be  abused  with  impunity.  Monti,  supple  as  he  was,  appeara 
to  have  been  pusaled  with  theae  continual  transformations  of  friends 
into  enemies  and  vice  versA,  and  he  left  lus  poem  unfinished.  He 
might  however  stiU  find  means  of  eulogising  Napoleon  without 
offending  others :  accordingly  he  wrote  hia  praiaea  and  those  of  his 
brother  Joseph ;  he  wrote  ou  the  birth  of  Eug^e's  children,  and  on 
the  second  marriage  of  Napoleon  himself:  be  waa,  in  fact»  court  poet 
to  the  whole  dyaas^.  He  did  not  remain  unrewarded  :  he  waa  made 
a  knight  of  the  iron  crown  and  of  the  legion  of  honour ;  he  reoeived 
another  deooration  and  a  penaion  from  Mnrat ;  and  he  became  also  a 
member  of  the  Institute  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy.    He  enjoyed  qnlotly 
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his  honoim  till  1814,  when  another  '^northern  storm  "  again  came 
to  disturb  the  good  people  of  Milan.  Monti  was  now  growing  old, 
and,  acoustomed  to  political  vicissitudes,  he  bowed  to  the  new  con- 
querors. Being  requested  by  the  authorities  to  write  something  for 
the  imperial  dynasty  of  Austria,  he  complied,  and  rang  the  praises  of 
the  "just  and  pacific  government  of  Francis,"  in  two  short  dramatic 
ineoes :  one  in  Mi^  1815,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Archduke  John  of 
Austria  receiving  ihe  oath  of  the  Lombard  authorities;  another  in 
January  1816,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Tiait  of  the  emperor  himself  to 
Milan.  Hie  pension  was  continued  to  him  by  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment, and  he  remained  at  Milan.  After  the  marriage  of  bis  only 
daughter  with  Count  Perticari  of  Fesaro,  both  father  and  son-in-law 
engaged  in  a  philological  work,  entitled  'Proposta  di  alcune  oorresioni 
ed  aggionte  al  Diaionario  della  Crusca,'  which  became  the  signal  of  a 
paper  war  between  the  Tuscan  and  the  Lombard  literati,  or  rather 
between  the  ultras  of  both  parties,  the  Crusca  and  the  Anti-Crusea. 
Monti's  'Proposta'  is  valuable,  not  only  as  a  supplement  to  the 
Italian  Dictionary,  but  as  a  store  of  erudition :  it  contains  several 
disquiBitions  or  essaya  upon  queations  connected  with  philology  and 
history. 

Monti  was  a  cIaBeicitt»  and,  aa  such,  waged  war  against  the  ''Roman- 
tici,"  aa  tbey  are  called,  or  that  school  of  writers  who  have  undertaken 
to  modernise  the  literature  of  Italy.  In  one  of  Monti*s  later  effusions, 
*  SermoDO  sulla  Mitologia,'  we  find  condensed,  in  elegant  verse,  Montis 
creed  concerning  poetical  composition.  He  ezdaims  against  the 
**  northern  school,"  that  has  "  decreed  the  death  of  ail  the  gods  of 
Olympus."  Monti  pleads,  in  short,  for  mythology  and  classicism  like 
an  able  advocate  in  a  weak  cause.  Monti  may  be  considered  as  the 
last  of  a  list  of  writers  who  form  the  connecting  link  between  the  old 
and  modem  Uteratore  of  Italy.  He  was  the  contemporary  of  Alfieri, 
Parini,  Pindemonte,  Fosodo,  and,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  career,  of 
Mansoni  With  these  his  name  will  go  down  to  posterity  for  his 
poetioal  genius,  his  feeling  of  beauty,,  and  the  fluency  and  harmony  of 
his  verse,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  versatility  of  principle  which 
his  poetiy  has  embalmed. 

Monti  died  at  Milan,  October  IS,  1828.  His  works  were  collected 
and  pubHshed  at  Bologna,  in  8  vols.  12mo,  1828;  and  another  edition 
of  bis  choice  works,  including  some  inedited  ones,  waa  published  in 
6  vols.  8vo,  Mikn,  1882. 

MONTMORENCT,  the  name  of  an  old  and  illustrious  French 
family,  so  called  from  the  little  town  of  the  same  name  situated  a  few 
miles  north  of  St  Denis,  near  Paris.  The  oldest  of  this  family  on 
record  is  Bouchard  de  Montmorency,  who  lived  about  950,  and  was 
one  of  the  great  feudal  lords  of  his  time.  He  married  HUdegarde, 
daughter  of  Thibaud,  count  of  Cbartres  and  Blois.  His  son 
Bouchud  II.  was  one  of  the  principal  lords  of  the  court  of  King 
Robert  about  the  year  1000.  Matthew  I.,  lord  of  Montmorency,  was 
high  constable  of  Fnmoe  under  Louis  the  Toung;  he  married  Aihie,  a 
natural  daughter  of  Henry  I.  of  England,  and  died  in  1060.  His 
grandson  Matthew  IL  of  Montmorency  was  the  friend  of  Louis  VIII., 
and  the  chief  support  of  his  government,  and  of  that  of  Queen 
Blanche,  during  the  minority  of  Louis  IX.  The  lord  of  Montmorency 
ranked  as  first  baron  of  France,  and  was  styled  First  Baron  of 
Christendom.  The  family  afterwsrds  became  divided  into  several 
branches,  one  of  which,  though  not  the  eldest,  obtained  the  ducal 
title  from  Henri  IL  of  France  in  1551.  The  first  who  bore  the  title 
of  duke  was  Anne  de  Montmorency,  marshal  and  high  constable  of 
France,  who  distinguished  himself  in  the  wars  of  Francis  L,  was  in 
great  favour  with  his  succeosor  Henri  IL,  but  after  his  death  was  set 
RBide  by  Catherine  de'  Medici  and  the  Quisea,  was  recalled  to  court  in 
1560,  fought  against  the  Calvinists,  was  mortally  wounded  at  the 
battle  of  St.  Denis  in  November  1567,  and  died  three  days  after  at  his 
house  in  Paris,  at  seventy-four  years  of  age.  He  was  a  brave  bat 
ferocious  warrior,  was  totally  illiterate,  and  yet,  through  his  natural 
talent  aod  the  experience  of  a  long  life,  he  was  an  able  stateaman  and 
counsellor.  His  grandson  Henri  II.  duke  of  Montmorencyy  marshal 
of  France,  fought  with  distinction  under  Louis  XIIL,  but  being  dis- 
satisfied with  Riehelieu,  he  conspired  and  revolted  in  Languedoc  in 
favour  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  He  was  seised,  tried,  and  beheaded 
at  Toulouse  in  October  1632.  The  bouse  of  Montmorency  continueB 
to  this  day  in  seyeral  of  its  branches,  namely,  the  princes  of  Mont- 
morency, the  dukes  of  Laval  Montmorency,  and  the  Montmorency 
dukes  of  Lnzembouig. 

MONTO'RSOLI,  FRA  QIOVANN'  ANQELO,  a  celebrated  Italian 
sculptor,  was  bom  in  1497,  or  about  the  b^inning  of  the  16th 
century,  at  Montorsoli,  near  Florence,  on  the  road  to  Bologna,  a  villa 
belonging  to  his  father  l^chele  d'Angelo  da  Poggibonsi  He  was 
first  instructed  by  Andrea  da  Fiesole,  with  whom  he  lived  three  years. 
After  the  death  of  lus  father  he  found  employment  at  Rome,  at 
Perugia,  and  at  Volterra,  where  he  assisted  in  the  making  the  monu- 
ment to  Raffisello  MaffeL  He  was  next  employed  by  Michel  Angelo 
in  the  church  of  San  Lorenzo  at  Florence,  and  gained  the  admiration 
and  lasting  friendship  of  the  great  Florentine.  In  1527  Montorsoli 
had  a  strong  disposition  to  tun  as  it  appeared  to  him  to  the  only  life 
in  which  peace  waa  to  be  obtained ;  but  after  tiying  in  vain  several 
convents,  he  fixed,  in  1580,  upon  the  brotherhood  of  the  Nunziata  at 
Florence,  and  became  a  friar  of  the  order  dei  Servi  della  Nunaiata. 
Sliortly  after  he  had  taken  up  his  abode  in  this  convent,  having  been 


recommended  to  the  pope  by  Michel  Angelo,  he  was  called  to  Rome 
by  Clement  VII.  to  restore  several  ancient  monumenta,  much  to  the 
dissati^action  of  his  brothers  of  the  Nunziata.  Montorsoli  restored 
the  Lsoooon,  to  which  he  made  the  right  arm,  and  he  made  the  left 
orm  of  the  Apollo,  and  executed  other  restorations.  When  these  aod 
a  statue  of  the  pope  were  finished,  he  returned  to  Florence  with 
Michel  Angelo  to  complete  the  statuea  and  other  sculptures  of  the 
sacristy  and  library  of  Sisn  Lorenzo,  of  which  his  best  is  'San  Coeimo.* 
After  the  death  of  Clement^  Montorsoli  again  joined  Michel  Angelo  at 
Rome,  and  assisted  him  in  the  works  of  the  monument  of  Julius  IL ; 
but  while  engaged  on  this  work  he  wss  invited  by  Caidinal  Tumone, 
and  adyised  by  Michel  Angelo,  to  go  with  the  cardinal  to  Paris,  to 
Francis  L,  who  commissioned  him  to  make  four  great  etataes,  but 
owing  to  difficulties  with  the  tressuiy  and  servants  of  the  court  in 
Francis's  absence,  Montorsoli  left  Paris  and  returned  to  Florence 
without  executinfif  these  works.  After  completing  several  good  works 
in  Florence  and  its  neighbourhood,  he  went  by  Rome  to  Naples,  and 
there  constructed  the  tomb  of  Jaoopo  Sanazzara  He  next  finiahed 
at  Genoa  tiie  statue  of  Andrea  Doria  which  was  commenced  by  Baocio 
Bandinelli,  and  ornamented  the  ohurdi  of  San  Matteo  there  with 
many  works.  Upon  the  completion  of  these  works  he  returned  to 
Michel  Angelo  at  Rome,  but  departed  again  soon  afterwards,  in  1547, 
for  Messina,  where  he  was  employed  to  mske  a  grand  fountain  for  the 
place  in  front  of  the  cathedraL  The  successful  completion  of  this 
great  work  induced  the  Measinese  to  commission  Montorsoli  to  erect 
another  fountain  in  the  front  of  the  Dogana  (Custom-house),  close  to 
the  sea.  He  designed  also  at  Messina  the  church  of  San  Lorenzo,  a 
lighthouse,  aqueducts,  and  many  other  considerable  works  in  arehi- 
tecture  and  in  sculpture.  But  in  1557,  by  a  decE«e  of  Pope  Paul  IV., 
all  religious  persons,,  or  sll  who  hsd  taken  holy  orders  and  were  living 
at  large  in  the  world  without  respect  to  their  religious  character,  were 
ordered  to  return  to  their  convents  and  reassume  their  religious  habits; 
and  Montorsoli  was  accordingly  obliged  to  leave  many  worka  unfinished, 
which  he  intrusted  to  his  pupil  Martino,  and  he  returned  to  his  con- 
vent at  Florence.  He  was  however  shortly  afterwards  called  to 
Bologna  to  construct  there  the  'high  altar  of  the  church  of  his  own 
order  Dei  Servi,  which  he  completed  with  great  magnificence  in 
twenty-eight  months.  He  retuxned  to  Florenoe  in  1561,  and  being 
rich  he  built  a  common  sepulchre  for  artists  in  the  ohaptei^house  of 
the  convent  of  the  Nunziata,  with  the  requisite  eodowment  for 
regulsjr  masses  at  appointed  times,  and  gave  the  whole  sepulchre, 
chapter,  aod  chapel,  to  the  then  almoet  decayed  society  of  St.  Luke, 
or  company  of  painters,  ftc.,  which  upon  the  completion  of  the 
sepulchre,  was  at  a  solemn  feast  celebrated  by  forty-eight  of  the 
principal  artists  of  Florence,  re-established  by  the  consent  and  autho- 
rity of  the  Duke  Cosmo  I.  upon  a  firmer  and  permanent  basis ;  and 
the  aodety  still  subsists  aa  the  Academy  of  Florenoe,  though  aince 
that  time  it  has  been  considerably  enriched  and  endowed  by  sue- 
cessive  dukes  of  Tuscany.  Montorsoli  died,  saya  Vasari,  on  the  last 
day  of  August  1563,  aged  sixty-five. 

MONTROSE,  JAMES  QRAHAM,  MARQUIS  OF,  bom  in  the 
year  1612,  was  descended  from  one  of  the  most  ancient  families  in 
Scotland.  His  grandfather,  John,  third  eari  of  Montrose,  was  some 
time  lord  high  dhancellor  of  Scotland,  and  afterwards  appointed  vioe- 
roy  of  the  kingdom — 'supremus  regni  Scotise  procurator' — ^forlife; 
and  he  suoceeded  his  father,  John,  fourth  earl  of  Montrose,  in  1626, 
being  then  just  fourteen  years  of  age.  The  following  year  he  was 
served  heir  to  his  father  in  his  several  estates  in  the  counties  of  Dum- 
burton,  Forfar,  Linlithgow,  Perth,  and  Stiriing.  He  married  soon 
after,  and  then  went  on  foreign  travel  till  about  163S,  when,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-one,  he  returned  to  Scotland,  with  the  reputation  of 
being  one  of  the  most  accomplished  gentlemen  of  his  time.  He 
was  probably  present  at  the  coronation  of  King  Charlea  I.,  which 
took  place  in  the  above  year,  though  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
immediately  taken  any  prominent  {uirt  in  the  quarrel  of  whieh  that 
splendid  oeremonial  was  the  oommenoementb 

He  soon  joined  the  popular  party  however  in  opposing  the  canons 
and  other  arbitrary  innovations  of  the  court  on  the  established  religion 
of  the  country ;  and  on  the  15th  November  1687,  when  the  celebrated 
Tables  were  made  up,  that  is  to  say,  committees  for  managing  the 
popular  cause,  his  name  was  added  to  the  table  of  the  nobility,  to  the 
great  dismay  of  the  bishops,  who,  according  to  Ghithrie,  <*  thought  it 
time  to  prepare  for  a  storm  when  he  engajged."  He  was  indeed  the 
most  ardent  and  zealous  of  his  party,  displa3^ing  at  times  a  heat  and 
enthusiasm  which  set  form  and  gravity  at  utter  defiance.  Sach  was 
his  behaviour  on  occasion  of  the  king's  proclamation  approving  of 
the  'Service  Book.'  On  that  occasion  Montrose  stood  for  some  time 
beside  Johnston,  while  the  latter  was  reading  a  protestation  in  name 
of  the  Tables,  but  at  length,  that  he  might  see  the  whole  crowd,  ho 
got  up  on  the  end  of  a  puncheon,  which  made  his  friend  the  earl  of 
Rothes  say,  **  James,  you  will  never  be  at  rest  till  you  are  fairly  lift«¥l 
up  above  your  fellows  ;"^a  remark  uttered  in  mere  jeat,  but  recorded 
with  great  solemnity  by  Gordon  of  Straloch,  who  adds  that  the  pro- 
phecy was  "  accomplished  in'  earnest  in ,  that  same  place,  and  some 
even  say  that  the  same  supporters  of  the  scaffold  on  which  it  occurred 
were  made  use  of  at  Montrose's  execution."  In  the  preparation  of  the 
National  Covenant,  which  was  projected  by  the  Tables,  Montrose 
was  also  a  leading  actor ;  and  in  swearing  and  impoaing  it  on  iotli- 
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ridoala  there  was  none  more  sealouB  then  he.  This  oourse  of  conduct, 
apringing  from  the  natural  ardour  of  hia  temper,  continued  for  some 
time :  till  at  length,  conceiving,  as  it  would  seem,  his  importance  and 
military  talents  underyalued  by  the  CoTcnanters  when  Aigyle  and 
Leely  were  allowed  to  lead,  the  one  in  the  senate,  the  ot^er  in  the 
field,  Montrose  determined  on  going  over  to  the  king.  With  that 
view  he  entered  into  a  secret  correspondence  with  Charles;  but  this 
being  detected,  the  Covenanters  threw  him  into  priaon,  where  he  was 
when  Charles  made  his  second  visit  to  Scotlsndy  in  1641.  As  the  prin- 
dpftl  object  of  the  royal  visit  was  to  gain  the  Scots  over  to  his  interest^ 
Charles  msde  various  conceaeiona,  nnd  Montrose  vras  set  at  liberty  with 
his  adherents,  in  the  beginning  of  1642. 

From  that  time  he  retired  to  his  own  house  in  the  country,  living 
privately  till  the  sprmg  of  1643,  when  the  queen  returning  from 
Holland,  he  haatened  to  wait  on  her  majesty  at  Burlington  and  accom* 
panied  her  to  York.  He  embraced  this  opportunity  to  uxge  on  the 
qaeen,  as  he  had  formerly  done  on  the  king^  what  he  termed  the 
dangerous  policy  of  the  Covenanters,  and  with  the  impetuosity  natural 
to  lus  character,  solicited  a  commission  to  raise  an  army  and  suppress 
them  by  force  of  arms.  The  marquis  of  Hamilton  however  tiiwarted 
him  for  the  present,  and  he  returned  home ;  but  neither  his  ceaseless 
activity,  nor  his  deadly  hatred  against  the  party  with  whom  he  had 
formerly  acted,  and  particularly  against  their  leaders,  whose  recent 
imprisonment  of  him  had  rouaed  him  to  revenge,  and  who  filled  the 
place  which  his  ambition  had  long  aimed  at,  could  be  laid  asleep. 
Accordingly  he  took  another  opportunity  of  waiting  on  the  king  wiUi 
hia  proposak  on  behalf  of  his  majesty,  by  whom  he  wss  favourably 
received;  and  at  length,  in  the  month  of  April  1644,  he  was  created 
Marquis  of  Montroae,  and  constituted  captain*general  and  com- 
mander-in-chief of  all  Uie  forces  to  be  raised  in  Scotland  for  the  king's 
iervice  under  prince  Rupert  The  royal  arms  were  for  aome  time 
muuccessfol  however,  and  the  prince  seems  to  have  regarded  Montrose 
in  no  other  light  than  that  of  a  fearless  but  somewhat  wrong*headed 
enthuaiast.  Montrose'9  counsels  indeed  were  almoat  always  of  a 
desperate  character,  and  no  failure  ever  destroyed  his  confidence  of 
ultimate  success.  His  army  was  reinforced  from  all  quarters,  its 
attscks  were  desultoiy  and  violent,  and  its  progreas  vras  marked  by 
depredation  and  waste.  At  Tippermuir,  a  wide  field  about  five  miles 
from  Perth,  where  Montrose  came  in  sight  of  the  enemy  drawn  up  in 
one  long  line,  with  horse  at  the  flanks,  the  Covenanters'  horse  were 
overpowered,  according  to  Wishart,  by  a  shower  of  atones.  The  flight 
of  the  horse  threw  the  ill-diadplined  foot  into  irremediable  confusion, 
numbeis  were  killed  through  fatigue  and  fear,  and  the  whole  of  the 
artillery  and  baggage  of  the  vanquished  fell  into  the  bands  of  Mont> 
roae  axid  his  men ;  and  the  defeat  of  Tippermuir  was  but  the  begin- 
ning of  a  aeries  of  conquests,  which  laid  all  Scotland  open  to  the 
victorious  Montrose.  The  last  of  the  series  wss  the  battle  (or  rather, 
maasacre)  of  Kilsyth,  fought  in  the  month  of  Auguat  1645.  On  this 
occssion  Montrose  hiMl  the  advantage  of  selecting  his  ground  with 
deliberation,  whereas  the  Covenanters  came  up  after  a  toilsome 
march,  and  were  even  ordered  to  remove  froni  their  first  position  in 
the  very  presence  of  the  enemy.  While  this  diange  was  taking  place, 
Montrose  cast  his  eye  upon  a  company  of  cuirassiers,  and,  pointing 
them  out  to  hia  men  as  **  cowardly  rascals  caaed  in  iron,"  he  threw  off 
hii  coat  and  waiatcoat,  tucked  up  the  sleeves  of  his  ahirt,  and  drawing 
hia  sword  with  ferocioua  reaolution,  cried  out, "  Let  us  fight  the 
fellows  in  our  shirts."  The  example  v?as  instantly  copied  by  the 
enthusiastic  and  aanguinary  troop,  and,  falling  upon  the  enemy  before 
they  had  taken  up  the  placea  assigned  them,  the  battle  which  ensued 
be<4me  a  mere  massacre— a  race  of  14  miles,  in  which  6000  of  the 
Covenanters,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  royalists,  were  cut  down  and  alain. 

Montroae  now  carried  such  of  hia  men  as  would  accompany  him  to 
the  borders,  presuming  on  the  continued  success  of  his  arms.  He  was 
however  mistaken :  at  Philiphaugh,  near  Selkirk,  he  was  surprised  by 
General  Lesly  on  the  13th  of  September  1645 ;  and  upon  the  panic- 
struck  royalists  was  that  day  inSid^d  a  fearful  retaliation  for  their 
previous  enormities.  Montroae  regained  the  Highlanda  with  a  few 
followers,  but  was  perfectly  unsuccessful  in  all  his  endeavours  to 
excite  sympathy  towards  either  his  person  or  cause ;  and  on  the 
king's  surrender  to  the  Scots,  Montrose  capitulated,  and  was  permitted 
to  embaric  in  a  small  veasel  for  Norway,  on  the  8rd  of  September  1616. 
On  this  occasion  he  put  on  the  disguiae  of  a  menial,  and  passed  for  the 
tervsnt  of  his  chaplain.  When  on  the  continent  at  this  time  he  had 
the  offer  of  the  appointment  of  general  of  the  Scots  in  France^  lieu- 
tenant-general in  tiie  French  army,  and  captain  of  the  gens-d'armes, 
with  an  annual penaion  besides  hia  pay;  but  he  declined  all  appoint- 
ments, saying  he  wished  only  to  be  of  service  to  his  own  sovereign. 

He  remained  abroad  till  the  death  of  Charles  I.,  when  he  received  a 
commission  from  his  son  for  a  new  invasion  of  Scotland.  Accord- 
ingly, selecting  the  remote  islands  of  Orkney  for  his  rendezvous, 
he  despatched  thither  a  part  of  his  troopa,  consiating  of  foreign 
auxiliaries,  in  the  month  of  September  1649 ;  and  in  the  month  of 
March  following,  he  himself  arrived  there.  In  their  very  firat 
encounter  vdth  the  enemy  however  on  the  mainland,  his  forces  were 
utterly  routed ;  and  after  some  time  he  himself  was  discovered  on 
foot  in  the  diaguise  of  a  Highland  rustic.  In  this  condition  he  escaped 
to  the  house  of  McLeod  of  Asaint,  by  whom  he  was  delivered  up  to 
General  Leely,  and  then  conducted  towards  Edinburgh  in  the  aame 
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mean  garb  in  which  he  was  taken ;  but  in  Dundee  a  change  of  raiment 
was  allowed  him.  His  reception  in  the  capital  was  that  of  a  condemned 
traitor,  sentences  of  excommunication  and  forfeiture  having  been 
pronounced  by  the  Qeneial  Assembly  and  parliament  so  far  back  as 
the  year  1644 ;  and  many  barbarous  indignities  were  heaped  upon 
him.  But  throughout  his  dignity  remained  undiminiahed,  and  he 
now  excited  a  aympathy  which  had  never  before  been  felt  for  him. 
He  received  aentence  of  death  with  the  same  firmness;  and  on  Tues- 
day, the  21st  of  May  1650,  the  sentence  was  executed  upon  him :  he 
wss  hanged  on  a  gibbet  thirty  feet  high ;  and  his  Umbs,  after  being 
severed  from  his  body,  were  affixed  to  the  gates  of  the  principal  towns 
in  the  kingdouL  He  retained  his  heroism  and  self-posseasion  to  the  last. 

On  the  Reatoration,  King  Charlea  II.  reveraed  the  sentenoe  of  for- 
feiture which  had  been  passed  by  the  parliament ;  and  his  scattered 
remains  were  collected  and  buried  with  great  solemnity  in  the  cathe- 
dral church  of  St.  Giles,  Edinbuigfa.  . 

MONTUCLA,  J£AN-ETI£NN£,  was  the  son  of  a  merchant  at 
Lyon,  in  which  city  he  was  boin,  5th  of  September  1725.  At  the  age 
of  sixteen  he  became  an  orphan,  and  his  grandmother,  who  had  been 
left  guardian  of  bis  education,  died  shortly  afterwards.  At  the  Jesuits' 
College  of  Lyon  his  attention  was  chiefly  directed  to  the  study  of  the 
ancient  cbissica,  although  a  decided  taste  for  philological  pursuits  in 
general,  sssisted  by  a  peculisrly  retentive  memory,  enabled  him  to 
become  acquainted  with  several  of  the  modem  languages,  among  which 
the  Italian,  English,  Dutch,  and  German  are  mentioned  as  those  vrith 
which  he  was  more  particularly  converaant  At  this  college  also,  under 
Le  P^  B^raud,  the  aubsequent  tutor  of  Lalande,  he  attained  to  con- 
siderable proficiency  in  those  sciences  of  which  he  wss  afterwards  the 
historian.  From  Lyon  he  went  to  Toulouse,  in  order  to  qualify  him- 
self for  the  legal  profeasion,  and  having  taken  the  usual  degrees,  he 
thence  proceeded  to  Pariai  At  the  pubUc  libraries  of  that  metropolis^ 
and  at  the  scientific  soirte  of  M.  Jombert^  he  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Diderot,  D'Alembert,  Cochin,  Lalande,  and  others.  To  his  inter- 
course with  D'Alember^  in  particular,  he  probably  owed  mudi  of  his 
mathematical  knowledge ;  and  Lalande,  if  he  did  not  suggest  a  history 
of  the  mathematical  sdencea,  at  leaat  gave  him  considerable  tooourage- 
ment  to  carry  out  the  design  when  once  it  had  been  formed.  In  1774 
he  published  in  12mo^  anonymously,  the  *  Hiatory  of  the  Researohes 
for  determining  the  Quadrature  of  the  Circle,'  to  which  was  appended 
'  An  Account  of  the  Problems  of  the  Duplicstion  of  the  Cube,  and  the 
Triaection  of  an  Angle.'  A  second  edition  of  this  work  appeared  in 
1881,  in  Svo,  edited  by  Lacroix.  The  following  year  (1755)  he  was 
admitted  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Berlin,  and  in  1758  he  pub- 
lished, in  two  vole.  4to,  the  first  part  of  the  *  History  of  the  Mathe- 
matics.' After  this  he  began  to  be  employed  by  the  government — 
first,  BS  intendant-aecretaxy  at  Grenoble,  where  he  became  acquainted 
with  the  family  of  M.  Lomand,  whose  daughter  he  married  in  1763 ; 
and  then  (1764)  as  secretary  and  astronomer-royal  to  ^e  expedition 
for  ^olonbing  Cayenna  Upon  his  return  to  France  the  following  year 
he  obtained,  through  the  instrumentality  of  his  friend  Cochin,  the 
situation  of  *  premier  commis  dee  b&timenta,'  the  duties  of  whidi  he 
discharged  most  sssiduously  for  twenty-five  years.  To  the  above 
appointment  was  added  the  honorary  one  of  censor-royal  of  math» 
matical  books.  His  leisure  was  devoted  to  the  education  of  his  family 
and  to  scientific  pursuits;  but  the  latter  he  is  aaid  to  have  conducted 
with  extreme  secrecy,  Isst  he  should  be  suspected  of  neglecting  his 
official  duties.  In  this  way  he  edited  iu  1778  a  new  and  greatly 
improved  edition  of  Ozanam's '  Mathematical  Recreations,'  in  4  vols. 
8vo ;  and  so  carefully  had  he  concealed  his  connection  with  the  work, 
that  a  copy  was  forwarded  to  him,  in  his  capacity  of  censor,  for 
examination  and  approvaL  The  income  he  derived  from  hia  situation 
under  the  government,  though  small,  was  sufficient  for  the  immedia^ 
wants  of  himself  and  family ;  but  by  the  eventa  of  the  revolution  he 
lost  his  situation,  and  was  left  little  short  of  destitute. 

In  1791  Montuda  was  employed  in  forming  an  anslysis  of  the 
treatiea  deposited  in  the  archives  of  the  foreign  department,  and  about 
the  same  time  he  was  nominated  professor  of  mathematics  to  one  of 
the  central  schools  of  Paris ;  but  his  health  not  permitting  him  to  fill 
the  appointment)  a  situation  in  the  '  Jurds  d'Instmction '  was  assigned 
to  him.  In  1798  he  published  a  second  edition  of  the  firat  part  of  his 
'  Hiatory  of  the  Mathematics,'  in  which  he  intixnluced  many  improve- 
ments and  augmentations.  With  the  exception  however  of  the  profits, 
if  any,  which  he  may  have  derived  from  thia  work,  his  only  resource 
for  two  y^sn,  from  which  he  could  provide  for  his  fiimily,  was  aa 
insignificant  situation  in  the  office  of  the  National  Lottery.  Upon  the 
death  of  Saussure  in  1799,  the  minister  Neufch&teau  conferred  upon 
him  a  pension  of  2400  fVanca,  which  he  lived  but  four  montiis  to  enjoy. 
He  died  on  the  18th  of  December  1799.  His  modesty  and  benevolenoe 
were  no  less  conspicuous  than  hia  erudition  and  the  smsllness  of  his 
fortuna  When  Lahmde,  deputed  by  the  Academy,  offered  him  seme 
situation  in  that  society,  he  declined  the  honour  on  the  ground  of 
incompetency. 

Before  hia  decease  he  had  occupied  himself  with  the  second  part  of 
his  '  History.'  The  completion  of  the  work  was  confided  to  Lalande^ 
who,  with  the  aasistance  of  several  aoientific  individuals,  among  whom 
was  Lacroix,  published  the  remaining  two  volumes  in  1802.  The 
whole  work  is  divided  into  five  parta,  and  these  are  subdivided  into 
books  and  chapteis.    Part  I.  contains  the  History  of  the  Mathematies 
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up  to  the  dffatruciion  of  the  Grecian  •mpire.  Part  II.  compriMs  tho 
Biatorj  of  tbo  Scimicea  among  tho  Aiaoa,  Peniant,  Jews,  Indiana, 
Chine aa,  and  otfaar  Oriental  nationa.  Part  IIL  oontaina  the  Hietory  of 
the  Soiencea  among  the  Latina  and  the  Weatom  nationa  up  to  the 
Gommeneement  of  the  17th  oentnry.  These  three  parts  form  the  first 
volume.  Part  IV.,  forming  the  aecond  volume,  and  comprehending 
the  filatory  of  the  Sciencea  during  the  17th  century,  ia  divided  into 
nine  books,  namely,  1,  Progresa  of  Qeemetry,  aa  treated  after  the 
manner  of  the  Ancients ;  2,  Progresa  of  Analytical  Qeometry ;  8, 
Progreaa  of  Hecbanics  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century;  i, 
Progrtn  of  Optics  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century ;  6,  Progress 
of  Attronomy  during  the  17th  century ;  6,  Rise  and  Progreas  of  the 
BiffiBrential  and  Integral  Caloulua  in  the  latter  part  of  the  1 7th  century ; 
7f  Progreaa  of  Mechaoics  during  the  same  period ;  8,  Progress  of  Optics 
during  the  same  period  ;  9,  I'rogreaa  of  Astronomy  during  the  same 
period.  The  remaining  two  volumea  form  the  fifth  part  It  comprises 
the  History  of  the  (Sciences  during  the  greater  part  of  the  18th  century, 
and  is  likewise. divided  into  mne  books,  namely,  1,  Qeometry  and 
Analysis ;  2,  Optics ;  3,  Analytical  Meohanica ;  4,  Practical  Mechanics 
and  Machines:  6,  Plane  Astronomy;  6,  Physical  Astronomy;  7, 
Aatronomical  Tables,  Instruments,  Observatories,  ko.,  and  Judicial 
Aitrology;  8,  Progress  of  Navigation,  as  regards  the  Construction 
and  Management  of  Vessels;  9,  Progress  of  Navigation,  as  regards  the 
Piloting  of  a  Vessel  and  ^e  Determination  of  ita  Geogn^hical  Position. 
The  work  concludes  with  a  s eriea  of  supplements  on  the  Capstan ;  on 
the  History  of  Geography;  on  that  of  the  Quadrature  of  the  Circle; 
on  the  History  of  Music;  a  Defence  of  the  Philoaophers  of  Antiquity ; 
Notice  concerning  the  Calculus  of  Derivations  by  Arbogast;  and  a 
abort  notice  of  the  Life  of  Montucla. 

As  a  whole,  it  contains  treatises  upon  slmost  every  branch  of  the  pure 
Qnd  applied  sciences,  and  abounds  with  interesting  details  concerning 
the  various  disooveries  and  improvementa  which  have  contributed  to 
their  progress.  Bonnyoastle,  speakins:  of  Montuola,  in  his  preface  to 
the  translation  of  Bossut's  'History  of  the Mathsmatica,' justly  remariEa : 
— "If  he  be  not  ao  profouod  as  some  other  writers,  ho  is  frequently 
less  obscure,  and  may  often  be  consulted  with  advantage  upon  points 
where  the  original  writers  would  be  nearly  unintelligible  to  common 
readers ;  in  short,  there  is  perhaps  no  work  which  is  capable  o(  afibrding 
more  pleasure  and  instruction  to  those  who  propose  to  devote  them- 
ssItss  to  those  studies,  or  which  ia  likely  to  create  a  more  aameat 
desirt  to  prosecute  them."  On  the  other  hand  it  may  be  said  that  the 
subjects  treated  of  do  not  succeed  each  other  in  au  elementary  and 
natural  an  order  as  might  be  wished,  and  that  the  language  is  sometimes 
sscessively  diffuse,  and  burtbened  with  much  repetition. 

MOOli]^  £D  WARD,  a  writer  of  some  dramatic  and  poetical  repnta^ 
lion,  was  bom  in  1712,  ond  bred  to  the  busmess  of  a  linen-draper, 
which  he  followed  for  some  time  in  Londooi  until  he  deserted  it  for 
the  pursuit  of  literature.  He  married  a  lady  named  Hamilton,  of  a 
strong  poetical  vein,  who  was  suppoiod  to  assiat  him  in  his  writinsa. 
U\m  first  mtitrioal  work  was  *  Fables  for  the  Female  fiex,'  which,  though 
in  humour  and  elegance  far  inferior  to  those  of  Gay,  have  numbered 
him,  by  their  pleasing  versification  and  well-pointed  morals,  among 
the  happiest  imitators  of  that  writer.  These  fables  were  succeeded 
by  'The  Trial  of  Selim  ths  Persian,'  an  ingenious  complimentary 
f Ifnsion  on  Lord  Lytt^lton,  in  return  for  some  favourable  notice  from 
tb^t  nobleiDfm*  Moore's- dramatic  pieces  were— two  unsuooessful 
oomedjes, ' The  FpupfUing'  and  *Qii  Kiss;'  and  a  tragedy,  'The 
Qanieftsr,'  which,  without  My  striking  touohes  of  genius,  still  retains 
Its  plac9  on  the  stage,  and  its  hold  on  the  feelings,  by  a  natural  and 
sfffctlug  exhibition  of  domwtic  misery.  The  last  literary  nndor- 
taking  m  which  Moor^  became  engaged,  was  the  editorship  of  *  The 
World,'  a  miscellaneous  weekly  paper,  to  which  Lords  Lyttelton  and 
Ch^at^r^eld,  Horace  Walpole,  and  other  distinguished  persons  of  the 
day  contributed.  The  series  dosed  with  the  death  of  Moore,  which 
oo^urred  February  28, 1757. 

MOQHK,  Dl^  JOHN,  M.D.,  better  known  as  •  misceUanoous  writer 
than  a  physician,  was  the  ron  of  a  mmister  of  the  Scotch  Church,  and 
was  bor})  at  Stirling  in  the  year  1780.  In  his  youth,  after  having 
studied  in  the  University  of  Qlasgow,  he  served  for  a  toe  as  a  medictd 
otDcer  in  the  British  army  in  Flanders,  in  1747-48,  and  eubsequently 
became  surgeon  to  the  household  of  the  £:arl  of  Albemarle,  English 
^b^49a(]pr  «t  the  coijrt  of  Versailles.  Having  passod  some  years 
abroad  in  tbcte  stations,  he  returned  to  Scotland,  and  entering  into 
partpfrabip  as  a  surgeon,  settled  a(  Qlasgow,  from  whance,  after 
taking  his  dpgre«  as  phyiioian,  he  waa  inducad^  in  the  yoar  1772,  to 
ac9Q|u{>apy  X)^fi  young  duke  of  Hamilton  to  the  continent,  in  the  joint 
capacity  of  radical  attendant  and  travelling  tutor.  With  hia  ohaiga 
ha  9pitnt  fiva  years  in  Yifijting  some  of  the  most  iotersating  parts  of 
Kuropa;  an4  returning  hpma  in  1778,  aqd  establishing  himself  in 


The^,  his  first  l|tarafy  productions,  warn  foUowad  by  a  Tolume  of 
•Medical  Sketches,'  and  by  •  ^elupo,'  tba  ablest  and  most  popular  of 
his  novels,  m  which  he  has  powerfully  portrayed  tite  dreadful  effects 
of  mdulgeocc  upon  a  disposition  naturally  pel^h  and  cruel.  Hit  suo- 
•eeding  works,  *A  Journal  of  a  Beaidenoe  in  Franoa  during  the  Beyo- 
^tion  of  1792/  ^A  View  of  the  Causes  and  Progreas  of  the  French 


Revolution,'  'Edward,'  a  novel,  'Moidaunt,  or  Skatchas  of  Life, 
Chsracter,  and  Manners  in  various  Countries,'  and  an  edition  of 
Smollett's  works,  with  a  memoir  of  the  author,  had  upon  the  whole 
inferior  merit  His  personal  character  is  said  to  have  been  adorned 
with  many  estimable  and  pleasing  qualities ;  the  knowledge  of  thu 
world  which  he  bad  acquired  in  foreign  travel,  caused  his  society  to 
be  much  courted ;  and  hia  conversation,  aided  by  a  countenance  full 
of  expression,  was  distinguished  by  the  same  tone  of  moral  sentiment, 
as  well  as  by  the  same  shrewdness  of  remark  and  caustic  humour, 
which  appear  in  his  writings.  He  died  at  Hichmond,  near  iiondon, 
February  21, 1802. 

A  complete  edition  of  Dr.  Moore's  works,  in  seven  volumes,  with 
an  apparently  accurate  Memoir  of  his  Life,  by  Bobert  Andenoo,  M.D., 
was  published  in  Kdinburgh  in  1820. 

MOOilE,  SIR  JOHN,  a  lieutenant-general  and  knight  of  the  bath, 
one  of  the  most  diBtioguish*'d  British  ofi^oeni  of  modem  times,  was 
the  eldest  son  of  Dr.  John  Moore,  the  author  of  '  Zeluoo.'  He  was 
bom  at  Glaagow  in  1761,  and  received  his  first  commiwiion  in  the 
army  at  the  age  of  fifteen  years.  The  aristocratic  connections  formed 
by  bis  father  secured  his  rapid  advancement;  and  before  he  found 
the  earliest  occasion  of  proving  his  personal  merit,  he  had  already  beun 
some  years  a  lieutenant-colonel,  and  had  also  sat  in  parliamant  for  the 
Lanark  district  of  burghs.  It  waa  in  the  descent  of  the  Britiah 
troops  upon  Corsica,  in  1794,  in  ooucert  with  the  patriotic  PaoU,  that 
^loore  first  distinguished  himself;  and  in  subsequent  services,  in  the 
West  Indies  in  1796,  in  Iraland  during  the  rebellion  of  1798,  and  in 
the  disastroua  expedition  to  Holland  in  the  following  year,  in  which 
he  received  two  severe  wounds,  he  fally  established  for  himself  the 
reputation  of  an  officer  of  the  highest  promise.  A  mora  auapiciouii 
duty  nowawaitad  him;  and  in  the  expedition  to  Bgypt  in  1801,  with 
the  rank  of  major-general,  he  commaodsd  the  reaerve  of  the  army, 
and  highly  distinguished  himself  at  its  head.  For  his  servioas  in  this 
campaign,  in  which  he  waa  again  wounded,  he  waa  deserved^  oreated 
a  knight  of  the  bath. 

On  the  recommencement  of  hostilities,  afWr  the  short  peace  of  1802, 
Moore  was  usefully  employed,  by  his  own  deaire^  in  a  oamp  of  instruc- 
tion on  the  Kentish  coasts  in  training  hia  own  and  several  other 
regimente  as  light  infantry ;  and  these  troops,  of  which  the  renowned 
light  division  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  army  in  the  Peninsular  War 
was  afterwards  ooroposad,  gave  by  their  achievementa  the  best  proot 
of  the  value  of  the  system  on  which  they  had  been  instruotad  in  tho 
school  of  Moore.  The  freedom  and  simpiicil^  of  movement,  which  he 
had  substituted  for  some  of  tho  pedantries  of  the  German  tactics, 
were  found  aa  desirable  and  as  well  calculated  for  the  general  serTice 
of  the  in£uitry  aa  for  light  troops  alone ;  and  thete  iaaprovementa  h«ve 
aooordingly  b«an  incorporated  into  the  agisting  regulationa  for  the 
axeroises  of  the  British  army. 

From  tha  business  of  tactical  instruolion  Moora  was  called  to  mors 
active  service ;  and  after  being  for  soma  time  employrd  in  the  occupa- 
tion of  SicUy,  ha  was  sent,  in  May  1808,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  about 
10,000  men,  to  Sweden,  with  a  view  of  aiding  the  gallant  but  unreason- 
able soyeraign  of  that  oountry,  Uustavus  Adolphus  IV.,  in  the  defence 
of  his  dominions  ngaiost  the  designs  of  Napoleon  L  On  this  arduoas 
mission,  ha  became  involved  in  a  serious  disputa  with  the  eccentric 
king,  from  which  he,  not  without  some  difficulty,  extricatad  him«elf 
and  his  troops ;  and  he  returned  with  them  to  England  at  that  critis 
in  the  war  against  France,  which  opened  to  the  liritish  arms  a  new 
field  of  action  in  the  Spanish  Peoineula;  a  field  destined  to  witness  his 
calamitous  struggle  and  victorious  fall,  and  to  immortalise  a^  ouc;;  his 
misfortunes  and  his  glory. 

Moore  landed  in  Portugal,  in  August  1808,  too  lata  to  share  in  the 
battle  of  Vimiero;  but  after  tiie  expulsion  of  the  Francis  from  that 
kingdom,  and  the  reoal  of  the  British  generals  who  had  negociatad  the 
Convention  of  Cintrt^  ha  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  army 
which,  to  tha  number  of  OOuO  cavalry  and  20,000  infantry,  was 
intended  to  oo-operate  with  the  Spanish  forcea  in  the  north  of  the 
Peninsula,  against  the  French  invaders.  Of  this  auxiliary  army  P<ut 
was  to  arrive  direct  from  iiPgland  under  Sir  David  Baird,  and  to  land 
at  Coru&s»  while  the  greater  proportion,  compoped  of  troopa  alreauy 
in  Portugal,  was  to  be  led  by  Moore  himself  to  tbe  soene  of  pperatiou«L 
He  acQordingly  began  h\»  march  from  Ljubon  in  October  1S08 ;  but  he 
had  icaroely  entered  S|>ain  bofura  the  dafaat  and  destruction  of  the 
Spanish  armies  at  all  points  on  their  northern  Una,  utftarly  axtmguished 
the  prospect  of  a  successful  campaign.  On  a  ^i^Q*  report  that  the 
direct  northern  road  through  Almeida,  by  which  bis  infantry  had 
advanced,  waa  impassable  for  artillery,  ha  had  impvudenUy  bean 
induced  to  send  his  cavalry  and  guns,  undei?  3ir  John  Hope,  by  a 
cirouitouA  southam  route  through  iiadajos;  to  ^a  north,  a  lopg  tract 
of  country  atill  divided  him  from  the  troops  which  had  landed  under 
Baird  at  Cprulia;  and  with  forces  thus  widely  disjointed,  ha  found 
himself  exposed  to  the  sssaults  of  victorious  and  rapidly  advancing 
French  armias  of  immense  numerical  superiority.  In  this  critical 
position  he  ramainad  for  some  time  inactiva  at  Salamanca,  prged  by 
hii  own  deapondmg  views  of  the  contest  to  ratraat  into  Fori^gid,  and 
goaded  by  the  sanguine  temper  of  the  British  ambassadpr  in  Spain, 
Mr.  Frere»  to  advance,  with  iMiaurancea  ti)at  hia  presena9  might  yet 
presarva  Madrid  from  foiling  into  the  hands  of  the  anemy.  The  sur- 
render of  that  capital  eoon  disp^Uad  so  much  of  t^ie  am^Aa«a«-»^t*i 
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illtmons :  yet  the  intelligencd  wtB  follow^  by  some  IndeeiBiTe  move* 
mcnts  on  the  part  of  the  British  general  ngalnst  the  advanced  corps  of 
the  enemy  under  Soult,  until  he  suddenly  ascertained  thiit  the  ivhole 
of  the  disposablt)  Frehch  armies  in  the  Peninsula  Were  ir^thei-iiig;  to 
surround  him.  Hejeoting  all  hofie  of  the  defenco  of  Portugal,  he 
cotnmenoed  a  rapid,  if  not  too  precipitate,  retreat  to  Corufia :  the 
sufferings  mnd  disorders  of  which,  conducted  as  it  was  in  the  depth  of 
a  severe  winter,  and  through  the  mountaiuous  region  of  Oallicia,  ivill 
lon^  be  remembered  in  our  military  annals.  Its  disasters  were  closed, 
on  the  16th  of  Janaarv  1809,  by  the  battle  of  Coru&a,  in  which  the 
troops,  though  previously  to  all  appearance  exhausted  and  disorganised, 
were  reanlmatdd,  by  the  exertion  of  their  gallant  leader  and  their  own 
native  valour,  to  inflict  a  decisive  repUii<ie  upon  their  pursuers.  Their 
triumph  was  dearly  purchased  by  the  loss  of  their  commander:  the 
circumstances  of  whose  death  may  challenge  and  support  a  comparison 
with  the  most  illustrious  examples  of  heroism  in  ancient  and  modern 
times,  with  the  last  moments  of  an  Epftminondas,  a  Biiyard.  or  a  Wolfe. 
He  probably  had  little  desire  to  survive  the  mental  agony  which  he  had 
suffered  in  so  disastrous  a  retreat ;  he  expressed  great  satis&ction  that 
the  enemy  were  beaten ;  he  reminded  his  sorrowing  friends  *'  that  he 
had  always  wished  to  die  in  that  way ;"  and  his  expiring  words  breathed 
a  hope  that  "the  people  of  England  Would  be  satisfled-^that  his  country 
would  do  him  justice.*' 

The  personal  history  of  Sir  John  Moore  has  been  written  at  some 
length  in  a  memoir  contsined  in  the  third  volume  of  Gleig's  '  Lives  of 
British  Military  Comman tiers ;'  and  In  a  Lifb  of  him  by  his  brother,  in 
2  vols.  8vo,  1834 :  but  elaborate  investigations  of  his  last  campaign 
may  be  found  in  the  justi6catory  *  Narrative '  of  his  brother  (London, 
4to,  1809),  and  in  a  criticijim  on  it  in  the  second  volume  of  the  *  Quar- 
t<»r;y  Review ;'  in  Southey's  *  History  of  the  Peninsular  War,'  voL  ii. 
(Svo  ed.);  in  Sir  John  Jones's  *Accoimt  of  the  War  in  Spain  and 
Portugal ; '  and.  in  the  first  volume  of  Napier*B  ^History  of  the 
War  in  the  Peninsula,'  which  the  author,  a  eealous  and  ardent 
partisau,  has  consecrated  to  the  eulogy  of  Moore,  and  to  the  able 
defence  of  hin  opeiations. 

The  operations  of  the  memorable  campaign  in  which  Moore  had  IN> 
gallantly  fallen  were  canvassed  after  the  event  wiUi  all  the  virulen6e 
of  fsntiun  by  opnflicting  parties,  who  either  desired  to  shift  the  blame 
of  faiiure  from  the  government  on  the  general,  or  to  transfer  it  from 
him  to  his  employers.  Scarcely  indeed  has  the  question,  which  must 
determine  Moore's  claims  to  the  character  of  an  able  commander,  been 
impartially  treated  even  to  this  day.  The  noble  and  graceful  virtues 
of  his  private  life,  hii  lofty  and  generous  Sen«e  of  honour,  his  chivalrous 
courage,  his  forgetfulness  of  himself,  and  his  enthusiastic  devotion  to 
the  service  of  his  country,  even  his  enemies  have  been  unable  to  deny. 
In  stations  of  subordinate  command,  he  had  also  unquestionably 
diaplayed  very  considerable  talents,  and  a  perfect  acquaintance  with 
the  science  of  his  t>rofession«  But  until  the  campaign  of  1808-9  he  hod 
uever  held  the  chief  command  in  the  field  ,*  and  the  fkot  whether  he 
possessed  the  highest  qualities  of  military  genius  must  be  tried  by  his 
conduct  in  that  arduous  service.  He  was  placed  in  a  position  of  the 
utmost  diflioulty ;  with  an  army  which,  though  full  of  courage,  was 
young  in  action,  and  not  inured  to  privation ;  with  an  inexperienced 
staff,  and  a  commissariat  wretchedly  oefeotive;  without  the  means  of 
obtaining  either  information  or  suppliea,  in  a  country  where  warfare 
has,  in  aU  ages,  been  attended  by  peculiar  difficulties ;  called  upon  to 
aid  a  nation,  as  full  of  blind  presumption  and  ignorance  as  its  rulers 
were  of  imbecility  and  treacheiy;  and  opposed  to  armies  ably  com- 
manded, thoroughly  orgimised  in  every  department,  long  seasoned  to 
warfare,  &nd  immensely  superior  in  numbers.  These  were  difficulties 
under  which  any  but  the  commander  of  first*rate  ability  and  unshaken 
oonfidenoe  in  the  resources  of  his  own  oomplrehensive  intellect  was 
sure  to  sink ;  and  that  Mooi^  was  not  found  equal  to  them  is  no  more 
a  subject  of  reproach  upon  his  zealous  and  gallant  spirit,  than  that 
nature  had  not  endowed  him  with  the  genius  of  a  Fabius  or  a. 
Wellington.  He  wanted  in  fact  that  perfect  undoubting  trust  in 
liiiusel^  in  every  -advenity,  which  is  chaiiicteristic  of  the  greatest 
commanders,  and  belongs  to  the  very  highest  order  of  minds.  He 
tiUbelienred  in  his  own  ability,  and  overrated  that  of  his  opponents. 
Kroiu  the  first  to  the  last,  he  desponded  of  fortune,  and  foresaw  only 
lii-ab-tera:  he  hesitated  only  in  vigorous  action,  and  decided  upuu 
uothiug  but  failure.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  has  generously  said, 
that  he  could  discover  only  one  error  in  Moore's  campaign,  in  not 
providing  for  retreat  when  he  udvaficed  against  Soult :  but  the  neglect 
of  preparation  for  an  orderly  and  gradual  retrograde  movement 
through  the  strong  country  of  Gallioia  was  only  indicative  of  the  same 
abeenue  of  all  hopefulness,  which  had  already  pronounced  Portugal 
it«elf  indefensible.  How  the  events  of  the  following  campaigns  refuted 
this  opinion  need  not  here  be  said;  but  Moore,  in  his  despair  and 
dread  of  responsibility,  abandoned  every  thought  except  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  army. 

That  he  achieved  this  object  without  dishonour  is  sufficient  to 
redeem  aU  the  errors,  if  such  there  were,  which  had  attended  his 
career;  and  it  should  ever  be  gratefully  remembered  to  his  glory, 
that,  when  there  were  those  under  his  command  at  Corufia  who  dared 
to  utter  hinta  of  a  convention  with  the  French  for  obtaining  permis* 
fcioA  to  embark  unmolested,  he  indignantly  spumed  the  proposal,  as 
tinwotthy  of  a  British  ariuy  which,  u midst  all  its  suiTerlngs,  had  never 


known  defeat.  He  welcomed  indeed  a  battle  as  the  surest  means  of 
clearing  eVery  staui  from  the  dubious  character  of  Lis  retreat;  he  was 
as  doubtless  of  victory  on  the  coast  of  Coiufia,  as  he  had  been  appre> 
hensive  of  destruction  iu  the  interior  of  Spain ;  and  in  that  last  act  of 
undaunted  firmness,  ha  put  a  seal  With  his  blood  to  a  whole  life  of 
magnanimous  devotion. 

Moore:,  THOMAS,  was  bom  in  Aungierstreet,  Bublui,  on  the 
28th  of  May  1779.  His  father  was  a  small  tradesman,  and  both  his 
parents  were  Roman  Catholics.  He  was  early  placed  at  school  under 
a  Mr.  Whyte,  who  paid  much  attention  to  elocution,  who  was  fond  of 
dramatic  representations,  and  in  whose  school  B.  B,  Sheridan  had 
once  been.  Moore,  a  quick  and  lively  boy,  became  a  favourite  pupil, 
and  as  early  as  1790  exhibited  his  talents  in  reciting  an  epilogue  at  a 
private  theatrical  entertainment :  other  dramatic  exhibitions  were  got 
up  by  his  parents,  for  which  he  wrote  epllosues  or  prologues.  When 
ho  first  began  to  rhyme,  he  says,  he  cannot  remember;  but  in  1798 
he  contributed  two  poems  to  the  '  Xnthologia  Hibernica,'  a  Dublin 
magaaine,  which  were  inserted,  to  his  intense  gratification.  In  this 
year  the  restrictions  which  prevented  Koman  Catholics  from  studying 
at  the' Dublin  University  were  removed,  though  all  honours  and 
offices  were  still  deniod  them.  His  mother,  who  wished  him  to  be  a 
lawyer,  induced  his  father  to  enter  him  at  Trinity  Colie^  in  the 
summer  of  1794.  At  coUege  he  pursued  the  UiiUal  studies  With 
tolerable  success,  gaining  several  mavk^i  of  distindtioo,  though,  feeling 
an  inability  to  write  Latin  hexameters,  lie  substituted  on  ona  occasion 
some  English  verses,  which  were  approved  of  by  the  Judges,  and  for 
which  he  received  a  reward.  He  continued  also  to  write  verses  for 
the  'Anthologia'  while  it  existed,  and  afterwards  for  other  pubU- 
cationa.  He  learned  to  play  the  piano  from  his  sister's  teacher, 
Italian  from  the  priest  of  the  family,  and  French  from  an  emigrant 
acquaintance.  In  the  second  year  of  his  college  attendance  he  soared 
>'et  higher,  and  wrote  a  masque  with  songs,  .which  was  performed  In 
his  father's  drawing-room. 

Bom  a  lioman  Catholic,  accustomed  from  iof^cy  to  hear  the 
wrongs  of  his  fellow-religionists  descanted  on,  infiuenced  by  his  friend- 
ship with  Emmett  and  others,  and  perhaps  soured  by  his  pretensiona 
to  a  BOliolarship  in  the  university  being  unavailable  on  account  of  hia 
faith,  it  is  little  to  be  wondered  at  that  he  took  a  lively  interest — 
though  fortunately  he  was  too  young  to  be  made  an  active  participator 
— ^in  the  plots  preparatory  to  the  rebellion  of  1798.  He  was  examined 
before  Fitzgibbon,  the  vice-chancellor;  but  aa  he  could  honestly  avow 
himself  ignorant  of  any  plot,  he  w&s  discliatged.  He  at  length  took 
his  degree  of  B.A.,  and  left  the  university;  but  he  had  alrecuiy  com- 
menced a  translation  of  the  so-called  odes  of  Anacreon,  a  spetdmen  of 
which  he  laid  before  the  provost  of  the  college,  Dr.  Kearney,  with  a 
hope  to  obtain  a  olasslcal  premium.  Dr.  Kearney  thought  the  trans- 
lation good,  but  that  the  subject  was  not  likelv  to  be  patronised  by 
the  Bourd.  Moore  was  then  entered  at  the  Middle  Temple  iu  London, 
whither  he  want^  scantily  supphed  with  money,  to  study  law.  In 
London  he  was  introduced  to  Lord  Moira,  Lady  Donegal,  and  others  ; 
he  moved  in  a  fashionable  circle ;  he  published  in  1801  his  *  Odes  of 
Anacreon ;'  and  of  course  paid  little  attention  to  his  legal  studies.  Hia 
next  publication,  in  1802,  was  *  The  Poetical  Works  of  the  late  Thomas 
Little,'  for  which  he  received  00/.  They  were  severely  blamed  and 
much  read,  and  their  somewhat  loose  morality  did  not  prevent  them 
from  securing  him  fHends,  on  account  of  their  poetical  ability.  In 
1808,  by  Lord  Moira's  influence,  he  was  appointed  to  a  government 
situation  at  Bermuda.  In  Januarv  1804  he  arrived  there,  having 
stayed  upwards  of  a  month  at  Norfolk  in  Virginia.  He  at  once  found 
that  the  situation  did  not  suit  him,  and  in  March  he  left  Bermuda, 
appointing  a  deputy  to  fulfil  his  functions.  He  then  Journeyed  over 
a  part  of  America,  going  from  New  York  to  Virginia,  and  back  by 
Philadelphia  and  Boston  to  Niagara  and  Quebec  With  the  society  in 
America  he  was  much  dissatisfied,  and  recorded  his  sentiments  in 
some  satirical  poems.  In  November  1804  he  was  back  in  England. 
Here  he  expected  much  ftam  Lord  Moira'ft  patronage,  but  only  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  the  appointment  of  barrack-master  in  Dublin  for  his 
father.  In  1805  he  published  'Odes  and  EpLdtles,'  which  being  in  a 
similar  style  to  the  Little  poems  brought  upon  him  the  castigation  of 
Jefirey.  This  occasioned  a  bloodless  duel,  the  cause  of  much  merri- 
ment at  the  time,  and  led  to  a  firm  friendship  between  the  combatants. 
He  was  now  leading  a  life  of  fashionable  excitement  among  the  aris- 
tocracy of  England,  a  visitor  to  Lord  Moua  at  Donlngton  Park,  and  a 
constant  guest  at  Lansdowne  House  and  Holland  House.  As  early  as 
1797  Moore's  attention  had  been  attracted  to  Bunting's  collection  of 
Irish  melodies,  and  at  intervals  he  had  written  words  for  several  of 
them,  which  he  was  accustomed  to  sing  himself  with  much  effeoU  In 
1807  he  entered  into  an  engagement  with  Mr.  Power  to  produce  a 
work  founded  on  them,  in  which  he  was  to  adapt  the  airs  and  furnish 
the  words,  while  Sir  J.  Stevenson  was  to  provide  the  accompanimenta. 
This  work  was  not  completed  till  1834,  and  upon  it  his  tme  fame 
will  rest.  His  amatory  poems,  though  sweetly  and  playfully  written^ 
will  always  give  offence  to  persons  of  good  taste;  his  satires,  however 
succeasful  In  attacking  ephemeral  subjects,  will  perish  with  the  events 
to  which  they  allude ;  but  the  melodies,  combining  beautiful  words, 
|)urer  morals,  and  good  music,  wUl  have  a  lasting  existence.  They 
Lave  an  entirely  original  character;  they  have  not  the  vigour,  the 
truth  to  nature,  and  the  deep  passionate  feeling  of  our  other  great 
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lyricftl  poet.  Burns,  bnt  they  are  never,  as  he  Bometimet  ie,  ooaree ; 
they  have  a  uniform  elegance,  a  ligbtneei,  a  patbetio  tendemese,  a 
play  of  wit,  a  brillUnce  of  fancy,  and  a  riobneas  of  adornment,  vhiob, 
thougb  too  often  giving  the  impreeeion  of  being  artificial,  are  always 
pleasing.  In  the  same  class  may  be  included  the  songs  written  under 
the  title  of  'National  Airs,'  published  io  1816.  We  cannot  however 
place  the  'Sacred  Songs,'  which  he  published  in  the  same  year,  in  the 
same  category.  In  them  there  is  a  strained  adaptation  of  scriptural 
words  and  ideas, with  alack  of  earnestness,  that  renders  them  distaste- 
fiiL  In  1808  he  published,  anonymously,  two  poems, '  Intolerance ' 
imd  '  Corruption ; '  and  in  1809  '  The  Sceptic'  They  were  not  veiy 
successfuL  Moore's  muse  was  too  sportive,  his  &ncy  too  playful,  his 
heart  too  genial,  for  him  to  excel  in  severe  satire  which  he  here 
attempted. 

In  1811  he  married  Miss  Bessy  Dyke,  a  truly  estimable  woman,  to 
whom  he  ever  continued  fondly  attached,  and  who  was  the  source  of 
idl  his  purest  happiness  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  In  the  autumn 
of  the  fame  year  his  opera  of  '  M.P.y  or  the  Blue  Stocking,'  was  pro- 
duced on  the  stage.  It  was  but  moderately  successful,  ran  a  few 
nights,  and  has  never  been  repeated,  though  some  of  the  songs, 
published  separately  in  his  collected  works  (from  which  the  opera  is 
omitted),  well  maintained  his  lyrical  reputation.  Moore  had  now 
made  up  his  mind  to  live  by  his  pen ;  he  quitted  London,  and  went 
to  reside  with  his  family  at  Mayfield  Cottage,  near  Ashbourne  in 
Derby shirei,  where  in  1813  he  produced  the  'Twopenny  Post-Bag,  by 
Thomas  Brown  the  Younger.'  The  wit,  the  variety,  the  ease,  and  the 
playfulness  of  these  satires,  directed  against  the  Prince  Kegent  and 
his  ministers,  made  them  immediately  popular,  and  fourteen  editions 
went  through  the  press  in  a  twelvemonth. 

As  early  as  1812  Moore  had  contemplated  the  writing  of  an  oriental 
poetical  romance,  and  his  friend  Mr.  Perry  of  the  '  Morning  Chronicle' 
stipulated  for  him  with  Messrs.  Longman,  ^e  publishers,  that  he 
should  receive  for  a  quarto  volume  the  sum  of  tiiree  thousand 
guineas :  this  was  agreed  to;  but  it  was  not  till  1817  that  'Lalla 
Rookh'  at  length  apppeared.  It  was  eminently  successful;  it  has 
passed  through  many  editions,  and  it  has  been  frequently  translated. 
It  may  however  be  doubted  whether  it  will  contribute  to  his  perma- 
nent fame.  It  is  brilliant,  melodious,  in  the  '  Fire  Worshippers'  it  is 
energetic,  but  it  wants  dramatic  consistency  and  characterisation ;  it  is 
untrue  to  nature,  it  is  cloying  with  its  sweetness,  it  is  oppressive  with 
its  imsgery ;  the  feelings  described  are  almost  uniformly  sensuous, 
and  the  art  of  the  composition  is  painfully  apparent.  Immediately 
after  the  publication  of  *  Lalla  Rookh,'  he  made  a  trip  to  Paris  in  com- 
pany with  Mr.  Rogers,  and  this  enabled  him  to  produce  '  The  Fudge 
Family  in  Paris,'  a  series  of  poetical  epistles,  an  entertaining  collec- 
tion of  satirical  remarks  on  character  and  political  events,  which  was 
published  in  1818.  While  seeing  '  Lalla  Rookh '  through  the  press  he 
had  removed  to  Homsey  near  London,  and  here  in  September  1817  be 


with  the  proceeds  of  a  ship  and  cargo  deposited  in  his  hands,  and  I 
am  called  upon  by  a  monition  from  Doctors'  Commons,  to  be  account- 
able for  it."  The  claim  was  for  about  6000^,  of  which  little  was 
hoped  to  be  recovered  from  the  deputy.  On  this  occssion  his  friends 
flocked  round  him  with  offers  of  sssiBtance,  but  he  declined  receiv- 
ing any,  as  he  preferred  paying  the  money,  whatever  it  might  be,  by 
the  earnings  of  his  pen.  In  1819  he  accompanied  Lord  John  Russell 
to  Paris,  and  extended  his  journey  to  Italy,  visiting  Rome  in  company 
with  Chantrey  the  soolptor,  and  Jackson  the  painter.  This  expedi- 
tion wss  recorded  in '  Rhymes  on  the  Road,'  publldied  together  with 
'  Fables  of  the  Holy  Alliance,*  the  same  year ;  they  were  said  to  be 
'extracted  from  the  Journal  of  a  Travelling  Member  of  the  Poco- 
curante Society,'  and  are  serious,  political,  artistical,  and  satirical  by 
turns.  As  the  law  proceedings  respecting  the  defalcations  were  still 
pending,  he  did  not  return  to  England;  but,  sending  for  his  family, 
took  up  his  abode  at  Paris,  where  he  continued  until  1822.  He  pur- 
posed to  work  hard ;  but  the  gaiety  of  the  place,  the  interruption  of 
visitors,  and  probably  anxiety  as  to  his  ultimate  loss,  prevented  his 
carrying  his  intentions  into  full  effect  He  had  entered  into  an  en- 
gagement to  write  a  life  of  Sheridan ;  but  in  Paris  he  found  Mmself,  or 
thought  himself,  so  unfurnished  with  materials,  that  he  gave  it  up^ 
and  *  The  Loves  of  the  Angels,'  a  poem,  issued  in  1828,  and  the  prose- 
poetical  romance  of  *The  Epicurean'  (not  published  till  1827),  were 
the  only  additional  works  produced  during  nis  residence  abroad. 

The  claim  with  r^ard  to  the  Bermuda  defalcation  had  l^  this  time 
been  settled  by  Mr.  Moore's  friends  in  London,  having  been  reduced 
to  740^,  which  was  paid  by  a  cheque  from  Lord  Lansdowne,  and 
repaid  by  Moore,  chiefly  from  the  proceeds  of  his '  Loves  of  the  Angels' 
and  his  '  Fables  of  the  Holy  Alliance,'  He  now  settled  at  Sloperton 
Cottage,  near  Bowood,  the  residenoe  of  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne; 
and  in  1824  issued  the  '  Memoirs  of  Captam  Rock.'  He  at  once  began 
in  earnest  his  'life  of  Sheridan,'  which  was  published  in  1825.  In 
1827  '  The  Epicurean '  was  published,  with  some  fragments  of  a  poem 
called  '  Aldphron,'  on  the  same  materials. 

Before  1821  Lord  Byron  had  presented  Moote  with  his  manuscript 
autobiography,  for  his  especial  benefit,  but  not  to  be  published  till 
after  his  death.    In  this  year,  in  order  to  raise  money,  Moore  had  sold 


it  to  Mr.  Murray,  with  an  engagement  to  edit  it,  for  2000  guineas ; 
and  the  manuscript  was  assigned  to,  and  deposited  with  him,  in  April 
1824.  In  this  month  Byron  died ;  and  on  the  news  reaohmg  England, 
Moore  was  anxious  to  redeem  the  manuscript,  which  he  considered  he 
had  a  right  to  do :  Lady  Byron  and  the  family  were  desirous  that  the 
manuscript  should  be  destroyed,  ss  they  considered  its  publication 
would  be  alike  hurtful  to  their  feelings  and  injurious  to  the  character 
of  his  lordship,  and  offered  to  repay  Mr.  Murray  the  sum  he  advanced. 
Moore  refused  to  accede  to  this ;  he  was  wUling  to  defer  to  their 
foelings,  to  suppress  or  alter  what  was  unfit  to  be  made  public,  or 
even  to  bum  it  if  competent  persons  should  decide  that  its  publication 
would  be  improper ;  but  insisted  that  in  any  case  he  alone  should  be 
the  loser.  After  a  long  and  unpleasant  altercation  he  repaid  the 
2100^  with  interest  to  Mr.  Murray,  the  manuscript  was  burnt,  and 
he  engaged  for  the  like  sum  to  write  a '  life  of  Lord  Byron '  for  the 
Messrs.  Longman.  This  he  did,  but  ultimately  the  copyright  was 
transferred  to  Mr.  Murray,  by  whom  it  was  published  in  2  vols.  4to  in 
1830.  In  1881  he  wrote  'The  Life  of  Lord  Edward  Fitsgendd;'  and 
'  The  Summer  Fi^te,'  celebrating  an  entertainment. given  at  Boyle  Farm 
in  1827.  To  this  followed  *  The  History  of  Ireland,'  which  appeared 
in  '  Lardner's  Cyclopssdia '  in  successive  volumes.  This  was  his  last 
work  of  importance.  In  1835,  during  the  administration  of  Lord 
Melbourne,  a  pension  of  8002.  a  year  was  bestowed  on  him  by  the 
Queen  as  a  reward  for  his  literary  merits.  It  was  bestowed  in  good 
time :  he  had  become  unwilling  or  unable  to  labour  as  he  had  done, 
and  family  bereavements  distr^sed  him.  Of  his  two  sons,  one  died 
in  Algeria  in  the  aervioe  of  the  French ;  the  other  died  of  consumption 
in  1842.  In  1841  he  commenced  an  edition  of  his  collected  poetical 
works,  including  the  scattered  pieces  with  which  he  had  enriched 
almost  every  newspaper  and  magazine  of  the  metropolis,  and  they  were 
issued  in  ten  monthly  volumes.  For  the  last  three  years  of  hu  life 
he  was  afflicted  with  a  softening  of  the  brain,  which  reduced  him  to  a 
state  of  mental  incapacity,  though  without  pain,  during  which  the 
sedulous  attention  of  his  wife  was  most  exemplary.  He  died  on  the 
25th  of  February  1852,  imd  was  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  Bromham, 
near  Devizes. 

t  Of  Moore's  poetical  genius  we  have  already  spoken.  To  his  proso 
there  is  less  praise  to  be  given.  His  biographies,  with  many  sparkling 
passages,  are  aU  faulty,  diffuse,  and  uncharacteristic  His  '  History  of 
Ireland '  is  his  best  work,  as  it  is  an  interesting  and  careful  production, 
though  not  an  impartial  one.*  His  character  in  many  respects  was 
truly  estimable.  His  affection  for  his  parents  was  unfailing  and 
indelible :  it  carried  him  in  early  life  safely  through  the  seductions  of 
fashionable  society,  ss  he  would  commit  no  extravagance  that  might 
require  them  to  contribute  to  his  expenses ;  it  induced  him  to  poet- 
pone  his  own  hopes  of  official  advancement  to  the  provision  of  a  small 
place  for  his  father ;  and  of  the  3000^  received  for '  Lalla  Rookh,' 
20002.  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the  publisher  to  pay  the  interest  to  his 
parents.  To  his  wife  and  family  he  showed  the  fondest  attaohmen^ 
and  it  was  duly  reciprocated.  It  has  been  urged  against  him  that  he 
too  often  left  his  wife  in  solitude  while  he  was  fluttering  in  fashion- 
able circles ;  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  he  believed  much  of 
his  fame,  and  consequentiy  his  fortune,  depended  on  lus  keeping 
himself  well  before  that  world  which  alone  could  become  purchasers 
of  the  expensive  quartos  in  which  shape  his  works  first  appeared ;  nor 
should  it  be  forgotten  that  even  in  these  circles  he  always  avowed 
himself  proud  of  his  wife,  introduced  her  to  all  his  aristocratical 
friends,  and  frequently  urged  her  to  mix  more  with  them,  which  her 
native  go6d  sense  made  her  dedine  as  much  as  possible,  while  she  ever 
willing^  submitted  to  those  absences  she  considered  useful  io  their 
mutual  interests.  As  a  friend  he  was  faithful,  kind,  and  generous ; 
and  he  secured  the  esteem  of  many  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  his 
day.  As  a  politician  he  was  consistent  in  his  principles,  though  not 
always  right  or  always  unchanging  in  his  opinions.  He  was  vain ; 
but  few  men  have  had  so  much  pains  taken  to  make  them  so,  petted 
as  he  was  from  his  boyhood  till  old  age  withdrew  him  from  the  world, 
and  his  vanity  was  harmless  and  never  obtrusive.  The  strongest  proofs 
of  it  are  given  in  his  own  private  journal,  published  after  his  death  in 
the  'Memoirs,  Journal,  and  Correspondence  of  Thomas  Moore,'  by 
Lord  John  Russell,  in  1853-55,  in  8  vols. 

*MORA,  JOS£  JOAQUIN  DE,  an  eminent  Spanish  poet  and 
miscellaneous  author,  was  bom  at  Cadiz  in  1784,  the  son  of  an  advo- 
cate and  magistrate  of  that  city.  He  studied  at  the  University  of 
Granada,  and  early  became  a  prof^nsor  at  the  college  of  San  Miguel, 
where  one  of  his  first  pupils  was  Martines  de  la  Rcwa,  with  whom  he 
formed  a  friendship,  which  has  now  lasted  for  upwards  of  half  a  oentury. 
At  the  great  outbreak  on  the  occasion  of  the  fVench  invasion.  Mora  took 
up  arms. in  the  patriotic  cause,  and  was  at  the  battie  of  Baylen ;  but 
he  had  soon  afterwards  the  misfortune  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
French,  by  whom  he  wss  sent  to  Autun,  where  he  resided  for  some 
years  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  and  married  a  French  lady.  In  1814  he 
returned  to  Spain,  and  practised  as  an  advocate  at  Madrid,  where 
he  also  edited  the  'Cronica  Cientifica  y  Literaria,'  afterwards  '£1 
Constitudonal,'  a  periodical,  some  articles  of  wbic^  brought  him  in 
conununioation  with  Jeremy  Bentham,  whose  address  to  the  Spanish 
Cortes  he  translated  in  1820.  Though  looked  upon  with  some  favour 
by  King  Ferdinsnd,  who  on  one  occasion  sent  him  on  a  mission  to 
liome^  he  took  a  share  in  the  constitutional  movement,  which  was 
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eroBhed  by  the  second  Franoh  invMion,  and  in  1828  found  it  advisable 
to  emigrate  to  England.  Here  he  deoUned  to  receive  any  share  of  the 
allowanoe  made  by  the  English  goTemmont  to  the  emigrants,  and 
relied  for  support  on  his  literary  exertions.  He  wai  recommended  by 
hia  friend  Blainoo  White  to  Mr.  Ackermann  of  the  Strand,  who  was  at 
that  time  directing  his  attention  to  a  branch  of  literary  commerce, 
which  has  been  ezteoslTely  cultivated  by  several  publishers  in  France, 
and  almost  totally  neglected  by  those  of  England — the  supply  of 
Spanish  books  adapted  to  the  waqts  of  the  natives  of  Spanish  AmericiL 
For  this  purpose  he  set  up  an  establishment  in  Mexico,  and  others  in 
Columbia,  Baenos  Ayres^  Chili,  Peru,  and  Guatemala,  and  procured  at 
once  from  the  Congress  of  the  Spanish  American  republics  a  privilege 
which  the  English  American  republics  have  not  yet  been  persuaded  to 
grant— the  recognition  of  his  sole  right  of  publication  and  sale  of  the 
works  whose  copyright  he  paid  for.  Mr.  Adcermann  had  just  achieved 
a  brilliant  success  by  his  introduction  into  England  of  the  annuals 
which  had  been  so  long  fashionable  in  Qermany.  His  'Forget-me-Kot,' 
the  earliest  of  a  legion,  whose  career  has  turned  out  as  short  as  it  was 
splendid,  was  made  the  bssis  of  a  Spanish  work  of  the  same  kind, 
under  the  title  of  '  No  me  Olvides,'  to  which  De  Mora  contributed  the 
whole  of  the  literary  matter,  partly  original  and  partly  translated.  The 
first  of  the  set  was  published  in  1824,  and  the  last  we  believe  in  1827. 
He  also  wrote  for  the  'Repertorio  Americano,'  a  periodical  issued  by 
Ackermann  for  the  American  market.  Among  his  separate  works  in  prose 
were  a  history  of  the  Arabs,  chiefly  of  their  career  in  Spain  ('  Cuadros 
de  la  historia  de  los  Arabes,'  2  vols,  London,  1826),  and  several  anony- 
mous catechisms  of  the  sciences ;  he  also  wrote  in  verse  a  volume  of 
'  Ueditaoiones  Poeticas,'  London,  1826,  4to.  By  his  translations  of 
'Ivanhoe'  and  'The  Talisman'  he  was  the  first  to  introduce  to  the 
Spanish  reader  the  novels  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  In  a  few  years  his  name 
was  well-known  and  popular  in  Spanish  America,  and  he  received 
several  invitations  from  the  governments  of  that  part  of  the  world  to 
enter  their  service.  In  1827  he  went  to  Buenos  Ayres  at  the  desire  of 
the  president  Rivadavia,  who  had  previously  represented  the  state  in 
London,  and  whose  government  he  supported  in  a  '  Cronica  politics  y 
literaria.'  On  the  fall  of  that  government  he  went  to  Chili,  where  for 
some  years  he  directed  an  educational  establishment  bearing  the  name 
of  the  'Chilian  Lyceun),'  and  edited  in  conjunction  with  Don  Jose 
Piiaaaman  the  '  Mercuric  Chileno/  an  amusing  periodical  unconnected 
with  politics.  In  Chili  he  was  under-secretary  of  state,  and  he  drew 
for  the  Congress  the  present  constitution  of  that  state.  Being  an 
ardent  free-tmder,  he  availed  himself  of  his  influence  on  the  Chilian 
government  to  establish  a  free-trade  tariff  as  far  back  as  1830 ;  and  to 
this  liberal  move  is  due  the  astonishing  prosperity  of  that  country  and 
it)  pacific  progress  during  the  last  twenty-five  years.  It  is  worth 
mentioning  likewise  that  he  was  the  first  person  to  press,  on  the 
government  of  Chili  the  necessity  and  policy  of  paying  regularly  the 
English  creditors,  and  it  was  through  his  influence  that  the  first  remit- 
tance of  money  to  Europe  for  that  purpose  was  made.  Another  change 
of  affairs  drove  him  to  Peru,  where  he  gave  a  course  of  lectures  on  law 
at  Lima,  and  endeavoured  to  introduce  in  another  course  the  Scotch 
system  of  philosophy,  to  which  he  hss  always  been  much  attached. 

In  1834  he  went  to  Bolivia  as  private  secretary  to  General  Santa 
Crof,  the  president  of  that  republic;  and  in  1838  he  returned  to 
Europe  as  consul-general  of  the  Peru-Bolivian  Confederation  at  London. 
It  was  partly  during  his  residence  in  South  America,  and  partly  on 
board  of  English  vessels,  in  which  he  made  several  voyages,  that  he 
composed  his  most  important  poetical  work,  a  volume  of  '  Leyendas 
Eapaiiolas,'  or  'Spanish  Legends/  which  were  published  in  London  in 
1840.  In  1843  he  returned  to  Spain,  residing  first  at  Seville  and  then 
at  his  native  city  of  Cadiz,  where  he  had  the  direction  of  the  college 
of  San  FeUpe.  A  'Revista  Hispafia-Americana,'  or  'Spanish  and 
American  Review,'  on  the  plan  of  the  French  *  revues,'  which  answer 
to  English  *  magazines/  was  commenced  by  him  in  the  year  1848  at 
Madrid,  but  was  brought  to  a  speedy  close  by  a  crisis  in  the  publish- 
ing trade,  occasioned  by  the  agitations  of  that  year.  In  1848  he  also 
edited,  for  Kivadeneyra's  collection  of  the  Spanish  clsssics,  the  works 
of  Luis  de  Granada,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  four  thousand 
and  forty-four  religious  authon  who  are  enumerated  by  Nicolas 
Antonio  in  his  '  Bibliotheca  Uispana,'  abd  whose  '  Guide  to  Sinners ' 
has  been  translated  even  into  Japanese.  Towards  the  end  of  1856 
Seflor  de  Mora  was  appointed  Spanish  consul  in  London — a  post  which 
he  occupied  once  before,  and  which  'he  held  for  some  years  to  general 
s&tiRfaction. 

De  Mora's  merits  as  a  poet  have  been  highly  spoken  of  by  Ferdi- 
nand Wolfif  in  his  *  Floresta  de  Rimas  Modemas  Castellanas.'  "All 
hia  compositions,"  says  the  Gkrmsn  critic^  *'  display  Ughtneas,  grace, 
and  elegance;  but  his  talents  are  displayed  to  most  advantage  in  the 
line  of  satire/'  Even  in  the  'Spuiish  Legends'  the  tone  is  often 
light  and  sportive,  and  some  of  the  octaves  in  '  Don  Opas,'  as  for 
instance  the  ludicrous  history  of  the  capture  of  Gibraltar  by  the 
English,  appear  to  be  modelled  on  those  of  jByron's  '  Don  Juan.'  One 
of  the  finest  passsges  in  the  volume  is  the  description  of  Illimani,  a 
mountain  in  Bolivia,  within  sight  of  which  it  was  written ;  and  the 
reader  feels  some  regret  that  the  poet  has  not  made  more  frequent  use 
of  the  poetical  material  supplied  by  his  very  extended  travels.  Sefior 
de  Mora,  it  should  be  mentioned,  is  a  detennined  advocate  of  rhyme, 
and  a  foe  to  the  '  Asonantea; '  the  fatal  facility  of  which  haa^  he  mam- 


tatns,  been  of  much  more  detriment  than  service  to  Spanish  poetry. 
A  volume  of  his  poetry  has  been  lately  published  at  Madrid.  To  the 
prose  works  already  mentioned  must  be  added  a  treatise  on  *  Castilian 
Synonymes,'  which  has  received  the  approbation  of  the  Spanish 
Academy,  of  which  Sefior  de  Mora  is  a  member. 

MORA'LES,  AMBROSIO,  a  Spanish  historian  and  antiquary,  was 
born  at  Cordova,  in  1518.  His  father  Antonio  was  an  eminent  phy- 
sician, whom  Cardinal  Ximenez  appointed  principal  professor  of 
philosophy  at  Alcala,  and  to  whom  the  Marquis  of  Priego  presented 
the  house  which  tradition  pointed  out  as  the  one  that  Seneca  had 
inhabited,  in  order,  said  the  donor,  that  it  ndght  become  sgain  the 
dwelling  of  the  wisest  Cordovan.  Ambrosio  had  for  his  maternal 
grandfather  Feman  Persi  de  Ollva,  who  left  him  a  valuable  source  of 
information  in  hia  geographical  work,  '  Imagen  del  Mundo.'  Another 
Feman  Perez  de  Ollva,  who  was  Ambrosio's  maternal  unde^  and  a 
professor  of  philosophy  and  theology  at  Salamanca,  took  a  prominent 
part  in  his  education.  He  was  also  indebted  to  Juan  de  Medina,  and 
to  Melchior  Cano,  two  great  writen  and  eloquent  professors  of  divinity 
of  that  time,  the  former  at  Alcala,  the  latter  at  Salamanca,  where  he 
was  the  great  antagonist  of  his '  eminent  colleague  Bartholomew 
Carranza,  and  a  still  greater  opponent  of  the  Jesuits.  This  Cano,  or 
Canus,  is  the  author  of  the  excellent  treatise  *■  De  Locis  Theologicis,' 
and  was  a  g^at  reformer  of  the  scUodB,  from  which  he  banished 
many  futile  and  absurd  questions. 

While  yet  a  youth  Morales  produced  a  translation  of  the  Pinax  or 
Table  of  Cebes.  But  a  religious  enthusiasm  rose  far  above  all  his 
literary  aspirations,  and  pervaided  all  his  actions.  At  the  age  of  nine- 
teen Morales  became  a  Jeronymite,  when  his  religious  fervour  being 
no  longer  controllable,  in  order  to  secure  himself  against  temptation, 
he  attempted  to  follow  the  precedent  of  Origen.  The  excruciating 
pain  inseparable  from  this  self-mutilation  drew  from  him  a  shriek 
which  brought  a  brother  monk  to  his  cell  in  time  to  give  him  effectual 
aid*  In  order  to  obtain  a  papal  dispensation  for  his  conduct,  he  set 
out  for  Rome,  but  fell  into  the  sea,  and  was  saved,  according  to  his 
own  account,  by  a  miracle.  Considering  this  accident  as  a  warning 
not  to  proceed,  he  joined  his  friends  at  court,  and  lived  thenceforward 
as  a  seculsr  priest.  After  the  death  of  his  father  he  became  a  pro- 
fessor at  Alcala,  where  he  had,  among  others,  Guevara,  Chacon,  San- 
doval, and  the  first  Don  Juan  of  Austria,  among  his  pupils.  He 
sustained  the  high  litenuy  credit  of  his  family  by  his  investigations 
into  the  antiquities  of  Spain.  He  began  to  collect  materials  in  1541, 
and  to  arrange  them  in  1560.  On  the  death  of  his  friend  Florian  de 
Ocampo,  he  obtained  the  vacant  place  of  royal  chronicler;  but  his  first 
appearance  as  an  author  was  in  defending  the  historian  Zurita.  When 
the  relics  of  Justus  and  Pastor  were  translated  to  Alcala,  Morales  wss 
called  upon  to  record  that  event  and  the  ceremony  on  the  oceadon, 
together  with  the  martyrdom  of  those  saints.  On  the  death  of  the 
chronicler  Castro,  he  wss  sent  to  inspect  his  papers,  as  belonging  in 
virtue  of  his  office  to  the  king;  The  following  year  he  had  to  examine 
the  Codex  Albeldensis,  which  was  a  collection  of  councils  given  to 
Philip  II.  by  the  Conde  de  Buendia.  At  the  death  of  the  B^hop  of 
Plasencia,  the  collector  of  manuscripts  for  the  Escurial,  Morales  suc- 
ceeded him  in  that  office,  which  he  exercised  with  zeal  and  diMsrimi- 
nation.  He  made  indices  to  his  fresh  acquisitions,  such  for  instance 
BS  the  Codex  Kmilianensis,  another  collection  of  councils. 

In  the  meantime  he  extended  the  'Coronica  general  de  Espafia,' 
which  Ocampo  had  carried  no  further  than  the  death  of  the  Seipios. 
After  he  had  continued  the  history  to  the  end  of  the  Gothic  period. 
Morales  was  sent  to  Leon,  Galida,  and  Asturias,  to  examine  eept^icbres 
and  temples,  archives  and  libraries :  he  collected  much  curious  matter, 
which  was  published  from  the  original  manuscript  in  the  Escurid, 
by  the  antiquary  Florez  in  1765,  and  has  been  since  inserted  in  the 
complete  collection  of  Ambrosio's  works,  Madrid,  1791-92.  It  was 
important  to  explore  all  those  places,  in  which  slone  information 
could  be  obtained  as  to  the  restoration  of  the  GK>thic  kingdom,  and 
the  centuries  immediately  following ;  papers  and  documents  belonging 
to  less  ancient  times  might  be  found  everywhere,  since  by  the  reoon- 
quest  of  Toledo  the  Moors  were  soon  driven  to  southern  Spain.  In 
his  seventieth  year  (1588)  Morales  finished  the  third  volume  of  his 
history,  which  oompletsd  the  work  to  1037.  By  way  of  relaxation  he 
printed  a  volume  of  the  works  of  his  imde  Feman  Perez  de  Oliva ; 
and  he  inserted  at  the  end  of  it  fifteen  essays  of  his  own,  his  juvenile 
version  of  Cebes,  and  an  exposition  of  Don  Juan  of  Austria's  device. 
The  Inquisition  suspended  the  publication  of  this  book  till  certain 
passages  in  his  uncle's  works  should  be  corrected,  but  as  the  Inquisi- 
tors neglected  to  make  the  corrections,  the  work  remained  unpub- 
Ushed.  The  late  editor  of  Morales  had  a  copy  before  him ;  and  the 
pieces  of  Morales  himself  are  included  in  the  last  snd  the  only  com- 
plete edition  of  his  writings.  In  his  seventy-second  year  he  recast 
his  favourite  manual,  '  Arte  para  servir  a  Dies/  the  production  of  an 
imlettered  Francbscan,  Alonso  de  Madrid,  adhering  however  as  closely 
as  he  could  to  the  mode  in  which  the  subject  had  been  treated.  In 
spite  of  its  religious  merits,  Morales  could  not  help  wishing  the  work 
had  been  in  better  Spanish,  and  accordingly  he  undertook  the  labour 
of  amending  the  language.  He  died  in  1591,  in  his  seventy-eighth 
year,  and  was  buried  at  Cordova  pursuant  to  hia  directions.  Csrdinal 
Sandoval,  his  pupil,  erected  a  fine  mootiment  to  his  memoiy,  which 
was  not  completed  till  after  his  own  death.    Southey  has  expresned 
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a  biijh  opinion  of  the  works  of  HoralM,  though  he  blimet  at  the  umd 
time  his  religious  enthusiasm. 

Ambrofiio  is  the  Lelaud  of  Bpain,  but|  happier  than  Leland^  he  lived 
to  make  usa  of  tha  ttateriaLi  whieh  he  coiiected«  and  he  brought  down 
the  histoiy  of  his  country  from  its  early  Roman  period  (where 
Ocampo  had  lefb  off)  to  the  middle  of  the  llth  centui^.  He  aooom- 
plished  this  task  with  great  fidelity  and  industry,  though  the  reader 
may  aniUe  at  hia  crefiulity.  There  is  pediapa  no  historian  whose 
personal  character  is  better  developed  in  his  w'orkSi  a  ciroumstanoe 
which  gives  them  a  psrtioular  interest.  Although  any  good  historian 
of  Spain  must  be  more  indebted  to  Morales  than  to  any  of  his  pre- 
decessors, it  has  been  Wrongly  supposed  that  Garibay  drew  much 
from  Morales.  Estevan'de  Qaribay  y  Zamalloa  wrote  first,  and 
Morales  hitnself  praises  Garibay 's  diligence  in  oonsultinf?  documents, 
and  oomtnenda  the  good  uie  whioh  he  made  of  them.  This  testimony 
is  honourable  both  to  Qaribay  and  Morales,  since  both  had  pursued 
the  Bame  course  of  resiareh  among  the  archiTsa  and  the  deeds 
belonging  to  monasteries  and  churches. 

MORA'LES.  CRISTOBAL,  or  CRISTO'FORO,  a  great  Spanish 
singer,  who^  about  the  middle  of  the  1 6th  oentury,  became  the  most 
«-miuent  composer  at  the  Roman  Pontifical  chapel.  His  masiss  and 
other  sacred  musical  Works  were  standsrd  compositions  till  they  were 
superseded  by  those  of  Palestrina,  who  followed  soon  after. 

MORA'LES,  LUIS,  sumamed  "*  Bl  Divino,"  from  having  devoted 
his  pencil  exclusively  and  most  sUocessiuUy  to  sacred  subjects — in 
which  respect  however  he  ia  far  from  standing  alone  among  the 
numerous  Spanish  painters — wus  born  at  Badajoz  about  the  year 
1509t  His  paintings  uf  Saviours  and  Magdalene  eihibit  the  e&treme 
of  human  suilering  endured  with  a  celestial  meekness.  The  same 
works  badly  imitated,  or  rather  caricatured,  by  his  son  and  several 
■eubolars,  have  created  a  prejudice  sgainst  Morales,  such  performances 
liaving  been  imputed  to  him  either  ignorantly  or  wilfully.  Thus 
Tacheco  ('  Arte  de  la  Pintura ')  considers  him  as  a  man  who  had  a 
reputation  which  he  did  not  deserve.  Also  Palomino,  by  whom 
Bryan  (*  Diet,  of  Paint.')  has  been  misled,  has  affirmed  that  Morales 
never  drew  the  human  figure  at  full  length.  He  must  have  done  it 
however  in  some  cases,  according  to  the  description  of  Morales's  prin- 
uipsl  works  given  by  the  industrious  Cean  Bermudea  {*  Diooion.  de 
Professor,  de  BelL  Art  en  Kspafia ').  This  tasteful  and  judicious  oritio 
moreover  finds  in  Moiules  oorrect  design,  knowledge  of  tha  naked 
lorm,  a  fine  gradation  of  tints»  and  the  moat  perfect  expression  of 
sorrow,  or  true  Christian  grief.  Philip  II<,  passing  through  Badajos 
on  his  return  from  Lisbon,  in  1561,  relieved  Morales,  who  waa  then 
sufiieriug  from  poverty  and  old  age,  with  a  yearly  pension  of  300 
ducats.  He  thus  made  some  flight  amends  for  having  dif>missed  him, 
and  refused  to  employ  his  talents  at  the  Eaeurial,  after  Morales  had 
gone  there  by  the  king's  express  command.  Moralea  died  at  Badajox 
at  a  very  advanced  age,  in  1686. 

MORATIN,  NICOLAS  FERNANDKZ  (the  elder  Moratm),  was 
bom  at  Mad  rid  in  1737.  Coming  ahortly  after  the  poetical  reformers 
Luaan  and  Montiano^  Nicolaa  Moratin  became  the  praotical  reformer 
of  the  Spanish  theatre  in  the  last  oentury.  His  comedy  '  La  Pati- 
metra '  oontaina  some  fine  paasagea,  but  wants  oomio  power.  In  his 
tragedy  of  *  Lucreoia,'  %hidii  has  greater  merit,  the  style  is  not  alvraya 
adapted  to  the  dignity  of  the  subject  Neither  of  these  pieces  wss 
performed;  such  was  the  prejudice  against  what  was  denominated 
French  taste.  Moratin's  three  diMoureea,  'Beaengafios  id  Teatro 
lilspaflol,*  drove  from  the  stage,  with  the  aid  of  an  injunction  from 
government,  the  *  Autos  Sacramentalea.'  Besides  remodelling  the 
drama,  Moratin  waa  a  still  more  successful  restorer  of  lyric  poetry  in 
Spain.  His  talents  and  his  amiable  character  gained  him  the  friend* 
ship  of  the  learned  of  the  time — the  Maettro  Flore«;  the  minister 
Llaguno,  the  translator  of  the  Athalie ;  the  botanist  and  humanist 
Ortega;  the  eloquent  Clavijo  Fajardo,  the  translator  and  annotator  of 
Bufibu,  and  the  editor  of  '£i  Peusodor,'  the  heti  periodical  of  that 
time;  his  own  competitors  or  rivalsi  as  it  were,  Montiano,  Ayala, 
Cadahiilao,  and  others — in  a  word,  natives  as  well  as  foreignwa  nil 
sought  Moratin's  friendship.  The  Arcadiana  of  Rome  gave  him  the 
name  of  FLumisbo  Thermodonciaco  aa  a  fellow-member.  In  1764  he 
published  periodically  some  of  hia  light  poetry,  under  the  title  of  '  £1 
Poeta.'  Soon  after  appeared  hia  didactic  poem  on  the  chase,  *La 
Diana,'  which  threw  into  the  ahade  £1  Piscator  Salmantino,  dutro, 
Kite,  Cernadaa,  and  many  other  writers  of  that  class,  who  were  then 
corrrupting  the  public  taste  and  disguating  the  lovem  of  genuine 
2K)etry. 

In  1770,  through  his  patron  the  Cunde  de  Anmda,  he  overcame  tha 
opposition  of  the  anti-reformist  performers  to  exhibiting  on  the  stage 
his  '  Hormesonda,'  a  tragedy  which  ia  far  from  being  perfect,  though 
it  i^  the  best  of  his  dramas.  This  great  effort  of  Moratin  encouraged 
Ayala  to  write  his  *Kumancia  de^truida;'  Cadahalso,  his  *Sancho 
Garcia,'  and  Huerta,  his  'Raguel,*  in  order  to  support  tragedy  in  her 
new  gaib  on  the  Spamsh  stage.  From  a  like  impulse  the  *  Hacer  que 
hacemos,'  *£l  So&orito  Miuado,'  and  <La  Seuorita  mal  criada'  of 
young  Thomaa  Iriate  or  Yriarte,  and  '£1  Delinquente  hoorado'  of 
Jovellanos,  advanced  that  reform  in  comedy  which  Moratin'a  son 
Xie&ndi*o  accomplished.  Moratin  wrote  another  tragedy,  *  Guamau  el 
Bueno/  which  contaiua  several  fine  psaaages,  but  it  waa  not  performed. 

t  liL^kunju  g  sLu  of  too  retired  habits  to  n^nVo  hia  way  in  the  world, 


totally  helplew  when  brought  amon;^  placehnnters,  Moratin  never 
importuned  the  great,  not  even  those  to  whom  he  had  free  accesa. 
He  asked  nothing,  and  he  got  nothing.  He  prncttted  the  law  merely 
for  the  sake  of  providing  for  hia  wife  and  son.  Froui  this  uncongenial 
labour  he  was  at  last  released  by  hi&t  friend  Ayala,  who,  quitting 
Madrid  for  the  benefit  of  blS  health,  selected  Momtio  as  the  person 
best  qualified  to  fill  his  chair  of  Poetics,  a  situation  for  ^hich  these 
two  friends  had  before  been  competitors.  A  poet  is  hardly  at  home 
in  the  field  of  practical  utility.  However,  by  a  'Memoir  on  the  means 
of  anoouraglng  Agriculture  in  Bpsin  without  injuring  the  breed  of 
Cattle,*  Moratin  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Economical  Society  of 
Madrid,  and  aoon  became  an  active  member  of  it  He  always  refused 
to  make  any  application  to  the  Spanish  Academy  and  to  that  of 
History  to  become  a  member  of  those  bodies.  **  What  absurdity,"  he 
once  wrote  to  Llsguno,  **to  compel  an  aspirant  to  literary  honours  to 
beg  for  them,  just  as  a  person  wanting  a  place  in  the  Exciae  has  to 
petition  for  it."  Accordingly  his  beautiful  canto,  'Las  Naves  de 
Cort^,'  passed  unnotided  when  the  Spanish  Academy  orowned  a  much 
inferior  composition  of  Jos^  Yaca  de  Quisman.  He  died  at  Madrid 
in  1780. 

Many  of  Mdratin's  prose  writings,  and  the  whole  of  his  interesting 
correftpondence  with  Bayer,  Conti,  Llaguno,  Cadahalso,  and  others, 
have  been  lost  in  consequence  of  repeated  searchea  and  seizures  of 
the  family  papers  in  Ferdinand's  reign.  Among  them  was  perhaps  his 
'Historical  Letter  on  Bull*flghta,' proving  them  to  be  not  deriyed  from 
the  Romans,  but  peculiar  to  Spain.  This  work  however  is  not  men- 
tioned by  hU  son  Leandro  Moratin,  in  the  bio^^rapbical  notice  of  his 
father^  whioh  he  prefixed  to  the '  Obraa  Poatumas  de  Don  Nicolas 
Moratin'  (Barcelona,  1821,  and  London,  1825).  Thia  edition  is 
founded  on  a  collection  of  the  author's  poetry,  which  he  himaelf  gsvH 
in  a  corrected  form,  a  few  months  before  his  death,  to  his  friend 
Bemascone.  Interspersed  in  it  are  the  following  pieces,  whioh  have 
particular  merit; — 'Las  Navea  de  Cortes,'  'Amor  y  Honor/  'Don 
Sanoho  en  Zamora,'  '.Abdelcadir  y  Galiana,'  '  Con  suelo  de  nua 
Auaencia,'  'Fieataa  de  Toros  en  Madrid,*  'La  Empresa  de  Micer 
Jaques  Borgofion.'  There  is  a  collection  of  Dramas  and  other  works 
of  Moratin,  but  it  is  a  very  rare  book. 

MOiiATIN,  LEANDRO  FERNANDEZ,  son  of  the  preceding,  a 
greater  dramatist  than  hia  father,  and  also  one  of  the  Arcades  of 
Rome  under  the  poetical  appellation  of  Inaroo  Celenio.  He  waa  bom 
at  Ikladrid,  on  the  10th  of  March,  1760,  began  to  versify  at  aix  or  se^en 
yean  of  age,  and  obtained  at  Uie  agis  of  eighteen  a  second  p^iae  or 
'aoceaait'  from  the  Spanish  Academy  for  bis  heroic  poem  entitled 
'  Toma  de  Oranada.'  In  order  to  obtain  this  precocious  suocass,  he 
secretly  availed  himself  of  the  few  leisure  moments  which  he  could 
steal  from  the  mechanical  occupation  of  a  jeweller,  to  which  bis 
&thor  had  bound  him.  in  order  to  divert  his  mind  from  poetty,  aud 
save  him  from  the  evils  of  poverty.  Fortunately,  the  daily  wages  of 
eighteen  reals  (about  8«;  QcL  of  our  money),  whi<^  he  gained  by  his 
humble  ocoupatlotti  enabled  him,  after  the  early  loss  of  his  father,  to 
support  himself  and  his  mother.  But  soon  losing  her  also,  Moratin 
joined  an  unde,  who  was  a  jeweller  of  the  king,  without  however 
diaoontinuing  his  iuterooui'se  with  the  learned,  auch  aa  Melon,  and 
Fathera  Eatala  aud  Navarreta  Directed  by  these  di8tingui»bed 
individuals,  hia  muse  was  further  encouraged  by  the  above  Society 
vrith  another  '  aocessit '  for  his  *  Leccion  Podtica,'  a  satire,  as  it  was 
required  to  be  by  the  academical  programme,  against  poetastera  It 
is  in  £Mt  a  short '  Ars  Poetioa/  far  more  methodical  and  critical  than 
the  previoua  metrical  compilation  of  rulas  by  'Juan  de  la  Cueva,* 
but  it  waa  superaaded  in  its  turn  by  the  more  appropriate  and  didactic 
'Po^tica'  of  Mtttines  de  la  Rosa,  in  1827. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Jovellanos,  Moratin  bscame  secretary  to  Cabar- 
rus, who  waa  sent,  in  1786,  by  the  Spanish  government  to  Parisi  On 
his  retuni  in  1789,  the  young  poet  chastised,  in  witty  proae,  the 
intruders  into  Parnassus,  in  his  anonymous  *  Derrota  de  loa  Pedantes,* 
written  in  the  fsshion  of  the  '  Viagu  al  Pamaso '  of  Cervantes.  In  the 
same  year,  the  minister  Floridablanca  rewarded  his  ode  to  the  new 
king,  Charles  IV.,  with  a  email  penaion ;  but  he  was  at  last  raised  to 
independence  by  a  much  greater  patron,  '  El  Prinoipe  de  la  Pas,' — 
Qodoy.  To  Moratin'a  credit^  it  ought  to  be  rememberedi  that  he 
never  kicked,  as  so  many  did,  the  fallen  political  lion. 

In  1790  he  brought  out  on  the  stage  his  play  of  'El  Yiejo  y  la 
Ni&a '  (whioh  showa  the  consequences  of  great  disparity  of  age  in 
marriages),  his  first  and  most  felicitous  drama.  In  1792  followed 
'La  Comedia  Nueva,'  or  ' £1  Caf^,*  a  very  Oottio  satire  against  stage 
absurdities  and  bad  taate.  About  this  time  Moratin  travelled  thit>ugh 
France,  England,  Belgium,  Oermany,  Switzerland,  and  Italy,  both  to 
obeerve  society  and  the  art  of  reflecting  it  on  the  stage.  He  returned 
in  1796,  and  lu  1798  he  published  his  translation  of  Hamlet,  which  is 
a  complete  failure.  More  fortunate  afterwards,  he  produced  in  1803 
'El  Bfloron'  (or  the  Impostor),  which  though  not  one  of  his  best  per- 
formances, eclipeed  the  similar  piece  of  *  La  Lugarefla  ofguUosa ; '  in 
1604, '  La  Mogigata '  (a  hypocritical  youog  lady  preparing  herself  for 
the  cloister  in  order  the  better  to  carry  on  her  intrigues);  in  1806, 
'El  Si  de  laa  Nihas,'  the  subject  of  which  also  is  a  female  who  defeata 
all  her  mother^a  attempts  at  restraint,  and  the  object  of  her  previoua 
instructors.  It  waa  represented  twenty  eonaeoutive  daya,  reprinted  four 
times  in  the  same  year^  and  afterwards  tnatslatad  into  many  iauguages. 
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Elated  by  his  popularit^y,  Moratin  was  preparing  aome  new  pieoes, 
when  the  siupiciona  of  the  iDquiaition  chacked  hia  ardour.  AltkougU 
powerfully  ahlelded  by  Qodoy,  his  *  Eaouela  de  loa  Maridos/  Moli^re'a 
'  £)cQle  des  Marts '  (admirably  adapted  to  Spain  and  modem  times), 
iras  not  TCpresented  till  the  17th  of  Mnroh,  1813,  uuder  Jowph 
IWoaparte,  who  made  the  author  chief  royal  librarian.  On  the  peato- 
ratiou  of  Ferdinand -in  1814,  Moratin's  propeily  was  seised,  and  him- 
self reduced  to  aetual  staryation.  Still,  before  the  close  of  that  year, 
friendship  and  gratitude,  the  prominent  features  of  his  obaraoter, 
iQdueed  him  to  prepare,  for  the  benefit  of  the  actor  Blanco  of  Barce* 
lona, '  Kl  Medico  d  Palos,*  a  piece  which  was  modelled,  with  proper 
adaptationB,  on  Molly's  M^decin  malgrd  lui.'  Beloved  as  he  was  in 
that  city,  the  dread  of  ofilcial  and  concealed  persecutors  made  him 
leaTe  it  in  1817  for  Paris,  where  he  lived  with  his  early  friend  Melon, 
till  the  re^toratioa  of  the  popular  Spanish  constitution  in  lb20,  when 
he  retamcd  to  Larcelous.  After  editing  there  his  father^s  works  in 
1821,  M  stated  lu  the  previous  article,  he  left  that  city  again  on 
account  of  the  yellow  iever,  and  went  to  join  hia  friend  Silvela  at 
Bunieanx.  He  now  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  the  improvement 
of  hia  own  *  Urigeoes  del  Teatro  iispaiiol,'  a  work  of  vast  and  rare 
erudition  and  research,  but  which  u  discontinued  by  the  author  just 
before  the  appeai^noe  uf  the  exuberant  Lope  de  Vega  and  his  prolifio 
Bebool.  At  the  end  of  1825  Moratin 's  health  began  to  decline. 
Accompanied  by  Silvela,  he  returned  in  1827  to  Paris,  where  he  died 
on  the  21  St  of  June  1823,  and  was  buried  near  Moli^res  monument 
in  Pdre  la  Chaise. 

Although  a  lyric  poet  of  equal  genius  and  more  taste  than  his 
father,  and  tboogh  he  had  the  credit  of  iiaving  improved  the  blank 
Terse  (verso  libre)  so  suitable  to  the  Spimish  ear,  and  of  having  more- 
over  used  new  combinations  of  metres  and  rhymes,  Moratin  did  not 
consider  himself  entitled  to  the  double  title  of  a  lyna  and  dramatic 
poet.  A  severe  oorreotness,  an  excessive  caution  against  all  flights  of 
imagination,  and  a  strict  subn)issioi|  of  all  other  powers  to  the  control 
of  judgment,  deprived  L.  ^oratiu  of  that  originality  and  ft«edom 
which  are  necessary  for  one  who  would  aspire  to  be  a  first»rate  poet. 
Instead  of  intricaQy,  the  great  object  of  former  dramatists,  L.  Moratin 
was  poetioally  fond  of  aimplioity,  as  an  element  of  beauty.  Moreover, 
it  was  by  constant  observation  in  the  ranks  of  middle  life  that  he 
attained  the  power  of  correctly  representing  the  faults  and  feelings 
which  chsraoterise  that  class  of  society.  It  would  be  out  of  place 
here  to  touch  on  the  di^tpute  between  the  classical  and  romantic 
schools,  in  which  the  two  iMpratins  were  involved.  Several  editions 
of  both  the  poetical  and  draipatic  works  of  Leandro  Mor%(in  have 
been  published. 

MOHCELLI,  STE'FAIirO  ANTO'KIO,  bom  al  Cbiari.  near  Brescia, 
m  1737,  studied  at  Home,  entered  the  Order  of  the  Jesuits,  was  sent 
to  Kagusik,  and  afterwards  returned  to  liome,  when  he  was  made 
Professor  of  Khetoric  in  the  Roman  College.  After  the  suppression 
of  the  Order  of  the  Jesuits  in  1778,  he  became  librarian  to  Uardinal 
Ale?sandro  Albani,  and  then  wrote  his  work  *  De  Stilo  Insoriptiouum 
Latinsmm  Libri  III.,'  Rome,  1781.  In  1790  he  was  elected  Provost 
of  the  Chapter  of  his  native  town,  Cbinri,  where  he  busied  himself  in 
doing  good  to  his  townsmen,  and  for  their  sake  he  afterwards  refused 
the  flee  of  Ragusa,  which  had  been  offered  to  him.  He  founded  an 
institntion  for  the  gcatqitous  education  of  young  girls ;  he  gave  in  his 
Ufe-time  his  own  select  library  to  the  town  of  Chiari;  he  repaired 
and  embellished  the  churches  of  the  ssme  town,  an^  was  very 
charitable  towards  the  poor.  He  died  at  Cbiari,  in  1821.  Besides 
bU  work  on  iosoriptions  already  noticed,  he  wrote :  1,  *  Inscriptiones 
t'ommentariis  snbjectis.'  2,  'Parergon  lu^oriptionum  Novisaimarum.' 
3,  'Kalendarium  Kcclesiae  ConBtantinQpolitanin  cum  Commentariis 
illustratum,*  from  an  ancient  mannscript  anterior  to  the  schiam 
between  the  Eastern  and  Western  ohurohes.  Morcelli  translated  the 
ijjsnuscript  from  CSreek  into  Latin,  adding  his  own  ooo^mantaries,  and 
rcudering  it  a  valuable  work  on  church  history.  4,  '  lilxplanatio 
Kcclt»iastica  Sancti  QregoriL'  This  Qregory  was  one  of  the  earliest 
bl-hope  of  Agrigentum,  5,  *  Africa  Cbristisna,'  8  vols.  4to,  Brescia, 
181&  This  ia  another  important  work  on  church  history,  fi-om  A.D. 
197  till  A.!).  687.  It  may  be  st^Ud  the  Fasti  of  the  Christian  Churches 
io  Northern  Atriea. 

Morcelli's  works  on  Inscriptions  have  been  coUectAd  and  published 
together :  <  Opera  Epigraphioa,'  B  toIb.  Padua,  1818-26,  and  Pro&ssov 
Schiassi  has  added  to  them  a  *  Lexicon  fipigraphioum  Moroallianum,' 
io  Latin  and  Italiai).  Moroelli  wsote  also  a  book,  of  epigcams^ 
*  Electorum  Idbri  IL }  *  and  various  dissertations  on  Roman  aMtiqnitiea. 

MORDADKT,  CHARLES,  KARL  OF  PETERBOROUGH,  a 
oobleman  famed  for  his  romautio  exploits  in  the  war  of  the  Spanish 
Succession,  as  well  as  for  his  lettered  tastes  and  personal  eeoentiicities, 
was  ^he  son  of  John  lord  Mordaunt^  whom  he  succeeded  in  his  title 
and  estates.  He  was  born  in  1658.  In  his  boyhood  he  served  in  the 
navy ;  bat  afterwards  exchanged  that  profession  for  t^e  army,  and 
vas  present  in  1U80  at  the  siege  of  Tangier.  He  first  obtained  histo- 
rical  notice  however  by  the  decided  part  which  he  took  in  politics, 
during  the  reign  of  James  IL,  against  the  dwpoiio  goveruu^ent  of  thai 
kiog.  Paasing  over  to  Holland,  be  atlachad  himself  to  the  Prince  of 
Oraoge,  upon  whom  ha  warmly  urged  the  project  of  the  expedition 
tu  l^jigland ;  and,  on  its  suooess,  was  immediately  created,  lu  ld8Q, 
Uai'l  ci  Monmouth,  a  title  which  he  subsequeuUy  axchangod  for  that 


of  Peterborough,  as  the  heir  of  his  onole,  second  earl  of  the  latter 
name.  Of  the  quesUonabla  though  comparatively  unimportant  share 
of  the  new  earl  in  the  political  transactions  of  the  reign  of  William  111., 
a  full  aeoount  may  be  ooUeoted  from  Bishop  Burnet's  *  Hxstoiy  of  his 
own  Time,'  but  it  was  only  after  the  opening  of  the  Spanish  Suooession 
war  that  he  obtained  a  more  ereditable  field  of  action,  by  his  appoint- 
mant,  iu  1705,  to  the  command  of  a  naval  squadron  and  body  of 
6000  EngU<«h  and  Dutch  land  forces,  with  discretionary  powers  to 
act  on  the  coasts  of  Spain  and  Italy.  Receiving  on  board  his  fleet  at 
Lisbon  the  Archduke  Charles  of  Austria,  claimant  of  the  Spanish 
crown,  he  sailed  to  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Peninsula,  and  entered  on 
a  career  of  daring  and  successful  adventure  on  paralleled  in  modern 
warfare.  The  capture  of  Barcelona,  the  peducUoa  of  Valencia,  and 
the  gaining  over  of  all  the  eastern  parts  of  Spain  to  the  cause  of  the 
archduke,  were  among  the  fruits  of  his  brilliant  suooesses;  and  there 
oan  be  little  doubt  that,  if  his  plans  had  been  followed,  Charles  might 
have  been  seated,  for  a  time  at  least,  on  the  throne  of  that  kingdom. 
But  the  conduct  of  Peterborough  hiniself  was  intolerably  overbearing 
and  arrogant;  and  his  real  servioes,  as  well  as  his  presumption, 
rendered  him  an  object  of  envy  and  dialike  to  the  archduke  and  the 
other  allied  commanders.  When  therefore  at  length  Peterborough 
petulantly  resented  the  repeated  neglect  of  his  counsels,  by  declariug 
his  intention  of  quitting  Spain,  Charles  showed  an  ungrateful 
readiness  to  be  rid  of  him. 

The  remainder  of  his  publio'life  was  chiefly  passed  in  hairy  log 
from  one  court  to  anothei*,  so  that  he  was  humoroucdy  said  to  have 
"  seen  more  kings  and  more  postillions  than  any  man  in  Europe.*' 
This  spirit  of  locomotion  however  was  anything  but  harmless:  it 
engaged  him  io  negociations  for  which  he  had  often  no  authority,  and 
Isd  him  frequently  to  sow  the  seeds  of  intrigues,  the  more  dangerous 
as  they  were  supported  by  his  singular  tHlents,  and  were  designed 
only  to  minister  to  a  love  of  action  and  of  personal  display  as  reokletss 
as  his  vanity  was  insatiable.  In  the  struggle  of  parties,  during  tha 
isst  days  of  Queen  Anne,  Peterborough,  through  hatred  to  Marl- 
borough, sided  violently  '^^ith  the  Tuiit»,  and  received  the  order  of 
the  Garter  and  other  dignities  and  offices.  On  the  aeoeesion  of 
Qeorge  L  therefore  he  had  rendered  himself  too  obnoxious  to  the 
Whigs  to  bo  employed  in  pnblio  business  during  their  ascendancy ; 
and  the  remainder  of  his  existence  (he  died  October  96,  1785)  was 
distinguished  only  by  his  affectionate  intimacy  with  aome  of  the  most 
eminent  literary  men  of  his  age — Pope,  Swifk^  Prior,  Atterbury, 
Berkeley,  and  others* 

Qay,  voUtile,  and  generous  to  profusion,  and  with  a  mind  as  full  of 
careless  wit  an4  negligent  grace  as  of  ohivalrio  courage,  ingenious 
expodiant^  and  adventurous  stratagem,  Peterborough  waa  equally 
fitted  to  daxzle  in  society  and  in  the  field.  But^  lx>th  for  civil  and 
military  life,  his  qualities  were  more  brilliant  than  solid;  his  best 
actions  were  the  result  of  an  inuraiuate  passion  lor  Ihme ;  and,  in 
the  gratification  of  tiiia  pursuit,  his  lueans  were  as  unsompulous  as 
his  appetite  was  greedy.  With  strong  impulses  of  patriotic  feeling 
therelbre  he  was  often  regardless  of  his  eountiy's  good;  with  the 
persuasive  faculties  of  a  diplomatist^  he  wanted  tne  dignity  and  con- 
sistency of  a  true  statesman ;  and  with  undoubted  genius  for  war,  he 
displayed  the  qualities  of  an  admirable  partisan  rather  than  those  of  a 
great  generah 

A  lively  sketch  of.  the  character  of  Peterborough  will  be  found  in 
Horace  Walpole's  '  Catalogue  of  Royal  and  Noble  Authon,'  which 
may  be  compared  with  that  drawn  by  Lord  Mahon  (*  Uist  of  Kog.,' 
vol.  i.  c  X.).  The  political  and  military  actions  of  his  Ufa  are  to  be 
gathered  from  Bumet'a  *  History  of  his  own  Time ; '  from  the  *  Aoeoimt 
of  the  Earl  of  Peterborough V  Conduct  in  Spain,'  by  his  physician, 
Dr. Friend;  and  from  Captain  Carlton's  'Memoirs^*  A  full  acoouut 
of  his  whole  oareer  is  contain^  in  the  modem  compilation  of  the 
*  Lives  of  British  Military  Gommaiideia.' 

MOUE.  HANNAH,  was  bom  hi  1745,  and  was  the  daughter  of  a 
village  schoolmaster,  ona  of  the  humblcp  persons  oi  his  ulase,  who 
had  the  care  Of  tha  charity-sohDol  at  Stapleton,  near  Bristol,  but  who, 
some  time  after  the  birth  of  his  daughter  Hannah,  removed  to  Bristol, 
where  he  had  a  private  sohooL  There  were  other  daughters,  and  the 
family  soon  began  to  be  taken  notice  of  as  one  in  whiuh  there  was  a 
display  of  talent  that  was  unusual ;  so  that  some  exertions  were  made 
by  perscms  to  whom  thoy  were  known,  and  the  aisters  became  early 
in  life  established  in  a  school  for  the  education  of  girls,  which  cont 
tinned  for  many  years  the  most  flourishing  establishment  of  the  kind 
in  tha  west  of  England. 

Hannah  was  from  the  beginning  the  most  remarkable  of  the  group. 
She  wrote  verse  at  a  very  ^toAj  age,  and  in  1778  waa  prevailed  upon 
to  pubUsh  a  pastoral  diama,  which  was  entitled  *  The  Search  after 
HappinesSi'  In  the  next  year  abe  published  a  regular  tragedy  on  the 
story  of  Regulus,  and  two  tales»  in  verse,  and  her  turn  being  then 
thought  by  her  friends  to  incline  to  the  drama,  means  we|«  taken  to 
obtain  an  introduction  for  bar  to  Garrick,  by  whom  she  waa  very  kindly 
received.  This  introduced  her  to  the  acquaintance  of  Dr.  Johnson, 
Burke,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  other  persons  who  at  that  time 
formed  what  was  considered  the  b^t  literary  society  of  London. 
During  thia  poriod  of  her  life  she  produoed  two  tragedies,  *  Percy ' 
and 'The  Fatal Falsebond,' with  other  poems. 

Such  was  the  beginning  of  tha  life  of  Mra.  Hannah  More.    Bn% 
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«dttcated  m  she  had  been  with  a  deep  impreaaion  of  the  truths  of 
the  Christian  religion,  the  life  which  she  now  led  began  to  appear  to 
her  as  something  uolike  that  which  befitted  a  creature  "with  such 
glorious  prospects  before  it  as  those  which  Christianity  opens  to  man. 
23he  therefore  determined  on  forsaking  the  drama  and  retiring  from 
London  to  deyote  herself  to  a  life  befitting  better,  as  she  thought, 
the  child  of  Qod  and  heir  of  immortality.  In  this  her  transitive  state 
she  iNTodnced  her  *  Sacred  Dramas/  a  publication  more  favourably 
received  perhaps  than  her  former  works.  By  the  year  1786,  when  she 
was  full  lorty  years  of  age,  she  had  efifected  her  plan  for  retiring  into 
the  country.  She  cho«e  the  part  of  the  kingdom,  Qlouoestershire  and 
Somersetshire,  in  which  she  had  been  best  known  in  her  youth,  and 
there  the  rest  of  her  long  life  was  passed  in  circumstances  made  easy 
by  the  profits  of  her  various  publications,  which  were  considerable, 
and  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  pleasures  which  arise  from  literary  exer- 
tion, and  from  efi'orts  to  raise  the  conditioni  by  means  of  education,  of 
the  labouring  population. 

We  cannot  undertake  to  enumerate  all  the  publications  of  Mrs. 
More,  in  this  the  larger  of  the  two  portions  into  which  her  life  may 
be  divided.  But  we  shall  mention  the  chief  of  them.  The  work  in 
which  the  serious  turn  which  her  mind  had  taken  first  manifested 
itself  was  her  '  ThoughtB  on  the  Manners  of  the  Great/  1788,  which 
was  followed  in  1791  by  her  '  Estimate  of  the  Religion  of  the  Fashion- 
able World.'  In  1799  appeared  her  '  Strictures  on  the  Modern  System 
of  Female  Education.'  Not  long  after  the  appearance  of  this  work 
there  was  an  intention,  which  rorteus,  then  bishop  of  London,  is 
supposed  to  have  greatly  promoted,  of  committing  to  her  the  educa- 
tion of  the  Frincees  Charlotte  of  Wales.  This  however  was  not 
efi*ected,  but  it  led  to  the  publication  of  her  '  Hints  towards  forming 
the  Character  of  a  young  Princess,'  1805.  Then  came  what  has  per- 
haps been  her  most  popular  work,  *  Ccelebs  in  Search  of  a  Wife/  very 
entertaining  as  a  novel,  and  full  of  shrewd  remarks  on  men  and 
manners,  snd  in  which  we  find  fully  displayed  the  kind  of  character 
which,  to  the  mind  of  Mrs.  More,  it  appeared  desirable  that  our  young 
Gouutiry^omen  should  possess.  In  1811  her  *  Practical  Piety'  appeared ; 
in  1812  her  '  Christian  Morals ; '  in  1815  her  '  Essay  on  the  Character 
and  Writings  of  Saint  PauU'  We  ought  not  to  omit  that  she  was 
the  writer  of  one  of  the  first  of  what  were  called  the  '  Cheap  Repo- 
sitory' tracts.  She  called  it  *  The  Shepherd  of  Salisbury  Fhun.' 
It  may  be  regarded  as,  if  not  the  best,  one  of  the  best  of  its  class. 

Age  had  now  come  upon  her  with  some  of  its  infirmities.  In  1828 
she  left  Barley  wood,  the  place  in  which  many  years  bad  been  spent, 
and  took  up  her  abode  at  Clifton.  Here  ^e  continued  till  her  death 
on  the  7th  of  September  1838,  with  very  many  to  honour  her  and 
many  also  to  love  her ;  who  looked  up  to  her  as  one  of  the  great 
reformers  of  the  manners  of  English  society,  one  who  had  asserted 
very  successfully  the  right  of  Christianity,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
right  of  the  Christian  scriptures,  to  have  a  larger  share  than  it  had 
been  the  wont  to  allow  them,  in  forming  the  character  and  directing 
thn  course  of  human  beings  while  in  Uiis  state  of  their  probation. 
*  The  Memoirs  and  Correspondence  of  Mrs,  Hannah  More,  by  William 
Roberts,'  were  published  in  4  vols.  8vo,  in  1884.  A  collected  edition 
of  her  works  hss  been  published  in  11  vols.  8vo. 

MORE,  HENRY,  was  bom  at  Qrantbam,  in  Lincolnshire,  in  the 
J  ear  1614.  He  was  sent  to  Eton,  and  afterwards  to  Christ^s  College, 
Cambridge,  which  he  entered  at  the  age  of  seventeen.  At  college  he 
devoted  himself  with  great  seal  to  the  study  of  philosophy.  He  says 
himself,  "I  immersed  myself  over  head  and  ears  in  the  study  of 
philosophy,  promising  a  most  wonderful  happinecs  to  myself  in  it," 
Dissatisfied  with  all  other  systems,  he  found  rest  for  his  mind  only 
when  he  came  to  the  writings  of  Plato ;  whence,  as  he  tells  us,  he 
learnt  that  something  better  and  higher  timn  the  knowledge  of  human 
things  constitutes  the  supremo  happiness  of  man,  and  that  this  is 
attainable  only  through  that  purity  of  mind  and  divine  illumination 
which  raise  him  to  a  union  with  Qod. 

More  took  his  dogree  of  B.A.  in  1635,  snd  of  M.A.  in  1639.  He 
pubhshed  in  1640  his  '  Psychosoia,  or  the  First  Part  of  the  Song  of 
the  Soul,  contsining  a  Christiano-Platonical  Display  of  Life '  which 
waa  reprinted  in  1647,  and,  together  with  some  additional  pieces, 
published  under  the  title  of  *  Philosophical  Poems.'  He  had  been 
elected  in  the  meantime  a  fellow  of  Christ's  College,  and  he  continued 
to  reside  there,  performing  the  duties  of  a  private  tutor.  His  next 
published  work  was  the  '  Conjectura  Cabalistica,'  written,  it  is  said, 
at  the  request  of  Lady  Conway,  a. Quaker  lady,  with  whom  he  had 
formed  an  intimate  friendship,  and  who  at  her  death  left  him  a  legacy 
of  400/.  He  refused  in  1654  the  office  of  the  mastership  of  his  college, 
when  his  friend  Cudworth  was  consequently  elected.  He  refused  auo 
many  ofiers  of  church  preferment,  limiting  his  desires  to  a  life  of  quiet 
at  Cambridge,  and  to  the  pursuit  of  philosophy.  He  was  ono  of  the 
first  fellows  of  the  Royal  Soci«ty.  He  died  in  1687,  in  the  seventy- 
thud  year  of  his  age. 

More's  chief  works,  in  addition  to  those  which  have  been  men- 
tioned, are— 'The  Mystery  of  Iniquity,'  'A  Key  to  the  Revelations,' 
'Enchiridion  Ethicum,' '  Enchiridion  Metaphyacum,'  'An Apology  for 
Bescartesy'  and '  The  Immortality  of  the  SouL' 

"More  was  strongly  under  the  bias  of  the  opinion  so  common 
among  his  contemporaries,  that  the  wisdom  of  the  Hebrews  had  been 
transmitted  to  Pythagoras,  and  from  him  to  Plato ;  and  consequently 


that  the  true  principles  of  divine  philosophy  were  to  be  found  in  the 
writings  of  the  Platomsts.  At  the  same  time  he  was  persuaded  that 
the  ancient  Cabalistic  philosophy  sprung  from  the  same  fountain,  and 
therefore  endeavoured  to  lay  open  the  mystery  of  this  philosophy  by 
showing  its  agreement  with  the  doctrines  of  Pythsgoras  and  Plato, 
and  pointing  out  the  corruptions  which  had  been  introduced  by  the 
modehi  CabaUsts.  The  Carteaian  system,  which  sprung  up  at  this 
time,  was  embraced  by  More,  as  on  the  whole  consonant  to  his  ideas 
of  nature ;  and  he  took  much  pains  to  prove  that  it  was  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  Cabalistic  doctrine.  His  penetrating  understanding 
however  discovered  defects  in  this  new  system,  which  he  endeavoured 
to  supply.  In  short  the  writings  of  this  great  man,  though  not  without 
a  deep  tincture  of  mysticism,  are  eminently  disting^nished  by  profound 
erudition,  an  inventive  genius,  and  a  liberal  spirit."  (Anfield's  '  Hist, 
of  Philosophy,'  b.  viiL,  c.  3,  s.  8.) 

MORE,  SIR  ANTOMT.    [Moro,  Antonl] 

MORE,  SIR  THOMAS,  bom  in  Milk-street,  London,  in  1480,  was 
the  son  of  Sir  John  More,  one  of  the  justices  of  the  Court  of  Kimr's 
Bench.  He  was  educated  at  St  Anthony's  School  in  Threadneedlo- 
street,  under  Nicholss  Hart,  a  person  of  some  celebrity  in  his  day; 
and  about  his  fifteenth  year  was  placed,  cuscording  to  the  custom  of 
the  times,  in  the  house  of  Cardinal  Morton,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
where  he  became  known  to  Colet,  dean  of  St  Paul's,  who  used  to  say, 
''there  was  but  one  wit  in  England,  and  that  was  young  Thomas 
More."  In  1497  More  went  to  Oxford.  He  had  rooms  in  St  Mary's  Hall, 
but  carried  on  Ms  studies  at  Canterbury  College  (afterwards  Christ- 
church).  Here  under  Qrocyn  he  studied  Qreek,  which  was  then 
publicly  taught  in  the  university,  though  not  without  great  opposition, 
buring  his  residence  at  Oxford  he  first  became  acquainted  with 
Erasmus,  who  resided  there  during  the  greater  part  of  1497  and  149S, 
and  formed  an  iotimAte  friendship  with  More,  which  continued  during 
the  whole  of  his  -life.  It  vras  also  at  Oxford  that  the  greater  number 
of  his  English  poems  were  composed,  which,  though  deficient  in 
harmony  and  ease  of  versification,  are  spoken  of  by  Ben  Jonson  as 
some  of  the  best  in  the  English  language. 

After  More  left  Oxford  he  prosecuted  the  study  of  the  law,  first  at 
New  Inn,  and  afterwards  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  soon  aoquii«d  great 
celebrity  for  his  legal  knowledge.  He  was  appointed  reader  at 
Furnivid's  Inn,  where  he  delivered  lectures  on  the  law  for  three  years; 
and  about  the  same  time  he  also  delivered  leotures  at  St  Lawrence's 
church  in  the  Old  Jewry,  on  the  work  of  St  Augustine,  'De  Civitate 
DeL'  More  was  always  fond  of  theology,  and  for  some  time  thought 
of  taking  orders ;  but  he  finally  relinquished  this  intention,  and  was 
called  to  the  bar,  though  at  what  time  is  uncertain.  More  appears 
to  have  soon  acquired  on  extensive  practice.  He  was  appointed  one 
of  the  under-sherifiEs  of  London,  which  at  that  time  was  an  office  of 
considerable  importance,  since  the  under«heriff  was  judge  of  the 
sheriff's  court,  which  then  possessed  far  greater  jurisdiction  than  it 
does  at  present  More  vras  considered  one  of  the  most  eloquent 
speakers  of  his  day;  and  his  reputation  became  so  great  towards  the 
latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  that  it  is  said  that  there  was 
no  case  of  consequence  before  any  court  of  Uw  in  which  ,he  waa  not 
engaged  as  counsel  About  the  same  time  he  was  elected  one  of  the 
buigesses  of  parliunent,  in  Which  he  opposed  a  subsidy  which  had 
been  demanded  by  Henry  VII.  for  the  marriage  of  his  eldest  daughter. 
In  oonsequenoe  of  this  opposition  More  incurred  the  displeasure  of 
Henry  VIL,  a  prince  who  never  forgave  an  ii^ury ;  and  had  not  the 
king  died  soon  tttterwards,  More  had  determined  to  leave  the  country. 

After  the  accession  of  Henry  VIIL,  More  was  called  upon  to  take  a 
still  more  active  part  in  public  affiurs.  In  1514  and  1515  he  was  sent, 
in  conjunction  with  Tunstall,  master  of  the  rolls,  and  afterwards 
bishop  of  Durham,  to  Bruges,  on  business  of  considerable  importance. 
In  1516  he  was  made  a  privy-ooundllor,  and  received  from  Henry 
marks  of  the  greatest  favour.  So  great  a  favourite  had  he  become, 
that  tiie  king  used  frequently  to  come  to  his  house  unexpectedly,  and 
spend  the  day  with  him. 

About  this  time  More  composed  his  '  History  of  Richard  the  Third,' 
and  his  '  Utopia,'  the  work  by  which  he  is  most  known  to  modem 
!  readers.  The  *  Utopia '  is  written  in  very  good  Latin,  and  was  pub- 
lished first  at  Louvain  in  1516,  and  afterwards  at  Basel  in  1518.  The 
object  of  this  work  vras  to  delineate  More's  ideas  of  a  perfect  oommon- 
weislth,  which  is  placed  in  the  imaginary  island  of  Utopia.  The  society 
whidi  is  supposed  to  exist  in  this  island  is  constructed  on  the  principle 
that  no  one  in  Uie  state  shall  have  a  right  to  separate  property,  since 
separate  property  is  said  to  involve  the  unequal  distribution  of  pro- 
perty, and  thus  occasions  great  suffering  to  those  who  are  obliged  to 
labour,  and  mental  depravation  to  those  who  live  on  the  labours  of 
others.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  the  opinions  expreaaed  in 
the  '  Utopia '  are  to  be  considered  as  More's  real  sentiments. 

In  1519  More  resigned  his  offioe  of  under-sheriff  and  in  1521  he 
was  knighted,  and  made  treasurer  of  the  Exchequer.  He  vras  fre* 
quently  employed  by  Henry  in  various  public  missions  to  Franoe  and 
the  Ketherluids;  and  he  bitterly  complains  to  Erasmus,  in  many  of 
his  letters,  of  being  obliged  to  leave  his  ficiends  and  his  books  to 
discharge  what  were  to  mm  the  moat  disagreeable  oommisaions.  In 
the  parliament  which  met  in  1523  More  was  chosen  speaker,  and  in 
the  disohai^ge  of  his  duties  he  offended  Wolsey,  who  endeavoured  to 
injure  him  in  the  king's  opinion.    Henry  however  still  continued 
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to  ihow  the  greatest  markfl  of  faTour  to  More^  and,  an  a  proof  of  his 
eiteem,  appointed  him,  in  1525,  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster. 

On  the  downfal  of  Wolsey,  Uore  was  made  chancellor,  on  the  25th 
of  October  1529.  He  dieobarged  the  duties  of  his  new  dignity  with 
the  greatest  impartiality  and  integrity,  and  was  never  accused  by  his 
bitterest  enemies  of  any  corrupt  exercise  of  power.  The  only  ohai^ge 
erer  brought  against  him  was  first  promulgated  by  Fox,  in  his 
'Martyrology,'  and  copied  by  Burnet,  in  his  'Histoiy  of  the  Refor- 
mation.' According  to  these  writers,  More  was  guilty  of  great  cruelty 
in  persecuting  the  Protestants;  but  we  have,  on  the  contrary,  the 
testimony  of  Erasmus,  that "  whilst  More  was  chancellor  no  man  was 
pat  to  death  for  these  pestilent  'dogmas,"  which  is  confirmed  by 
Here's  express  declarations  in  his  '  Apology,'  published  in  1533,  after 
his  downfal  from  power,  when  he  was  surrounded  by  enemies,  and 
his  assertions,  if  false,  could  have  been  easily  contradicted. 

More  continued  chancellor  till  the  16th  of  May  15S2.  Henry  had 
doubtless  advanced  More  to  the  chancellorship  with  the  hope  that  he 
would  ssBiBt  him  in  his  divorce,  and  marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn,  and 
therefore  pressed  him  strongly  for  his  opinion  on  the  subject.  But 
Uore  was  sincerely  attached  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church ;  he 
looked  with  a  certain  degree  of  horror  upon  a  project  which  was 
denounced  by  the  supreme  head  of  the  Church,  and  therefore  begged 
Ueniy  to  exeuse  him  firom  giving  an  opinion.  This  was  granted  for 
the  time ;  but  as  it  was  evident  that  Henry  had  determined  to  efiect  the 
divorce,  and  would  soon  require  the  active  co-operation  of  his  chan- 
cellor, More  asked  and  obtained  permission  to  retire  from  the  ofl9ce. 
From  this  time  Henry,  who  never  seems  to  have  recollected  any 
former  friendship  when  his  purposes  were  in  the  least  degree  thwarted, 
appears  to  have  resolved  upon  the  destruction  of  his  old  favourite. 
More  was  originally  included  in  the  bill  of  attainder  which  was  passed 
against  Elizabeth  Barton  and  her  accomplices;  but  his  innocence  in 
this  case  was  so  dear,  that  his  name  was  afterwards  omitted.  The 
court  party  however  soon  found  an  opportunity  of  gratifying  their 
viodictive  master.  By  a  law  passed  in  the  session  1553-4  it  was  made 
high  treason,  by  writing,  prin^  deed,  or  act,  to  do  anything  to  the  pre- 
jndiee,  &c.  of  the  king's  lawfcd  matrimony  with  Queen  Anne;  and  it 
was  also  provided  that  all  persons  should  take  an  oath  to  maintain  the 
whole  contenta  of  'the  statute.  At  the  end  of  the  session  commission- 
ers were  appointed  to  administer  the  oath,  and  on  the  15th  of  April 
1534,  More  was  summoned  before  them  to  take  it  This  More 
declined  doing,  but  at  the  same  time  offered  to  swear  that  he  would 
maiotain  the  order  of  succession  to  the  throne  as  established  by  par- 
liament In  consequence  of  his  refusing  to  take  this  oath.  More  was 
committed  to  the  Tower ;  and  in  the  same  year  two  statutes  were 
passed  to  attaint  More  and  Fisher  [Fisheb]  of  misprision  of  treason, 
with  the  punishment  of  imprisonment  and  loss  of  goods.  More  re- 
mained in  prison  during  thirteen  months,  during  which  time  several 
efforts  were  made  to  induce  him  to  take  the  oath  and  also  to  subscribe 
to  the  king's  ecclesiastical  supremacy ;  but  aa  he  refused  to  do  so,  he 
was,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  brought  to  trial  for  high  treason.  He 
appears  to  have  been  indicted  under  the  statute  alluded  to  above, 
which  made  it  high  treason  to  do  anything  to  the  prejudice  of  Henry's 
lawful  marriage  with  Queen  Anne,  and  also  for  refusing  to  admit  the 
king's  ecclesiastical  supremacy;  and  although  the  evidence  against 
him  completely  fiuled,  he  was  found  guilty  and  condemned  to  death. 
He  was  beheaded  on  the  6th  of  July  1535,  and  met  his  fate  with 
mtrepidity  and  even  cheerfulaess. 

More's  character  was  singularly  faultless.  His  sweetness  of  temper 
and  amiable  dispoeitioQ  are  frequently  mentioned  by  his  contem- 
poraries. His  piety  was  unaffected  and  slocere ;  and  it  was  lus  love 
of  truth  alone  which  occasioned  his  death.  In  private  life  his  conduct 
was  most  exemplary ;  he  was'  a  kind  husband,  an  affectionate  father, 
and  a  faithful  friend.  Erasmus,  who  often  visited  his  house,  says, 
that  "  with  him  you  might  imagine  yourself  in  the  academy  of  Plato. 
But  I  ti^hould  do  injustice  to  his  house  by  comparing  it  to  the  academy 
of  Plato,  where  numbers  and  geometrical  figures,  and  sometimes 
moral  virtues,  were  the  subjects  of  discussion :  it  would  be  more  just 
to  call  it  a  school  and  an  exercise  of  the  Christian  religion.  AH  its 
inhabitants,  male  and  female,  applied  their  leisure  to  liberal  studies 
and  profitable  reading,  although  piety  was  their  first  care.  No 
^^^^luigling,  no  angry  word,  was  heard  in  it;  no  one  was  idle ;  every 
one  did  his  duty  with  alacrity,  and  not  without  a  temperate  cheer- 
fulness." (Translated  by  8ir  J.  Mackintoeh,  in  '  Life  of  Sir  T.  More,' 
p.  15.)  More  was  married  twice ;  first  to  Jane  Colt,  the  daughter  of 
a  geoilemau  of  Essex,  who  left  a  son  and  three  daughters ;  and  after- 
wards to  Alice  MiddletoD,  a  widow  seven  years  older  than  himself. 
The  last  male  descendant  of  Sir  T.  More  was  Thomas  More,  a  Jesuit, 
who  was  principal  of  the  College  of  Jesuits  at  Bruges,  and  died  at 
Bath  in  1795. 

The  English  works  of  Sir  T.  More  were  collected  and  published  at 
London  in  1557,  and  his  Latin  works  at  Louvain  in  1556.  His  letters 
to  Erasmus  are  printed  in  the  collection  of  £rasmus's  letters  pub- 
lished at  London,  1642.  His  'Utopia'  has  been  transfated  into 
English  by  Robyuson,  London,  1551,  by  Bishop  Burnet,  and  more 
reobotly  by  Arthur  Cayley,  Lend.,  1808. 

The  Life  of  Sir  T.  More  has  been  written  by  his  son-in-law.  Roper, 
who  married  his  favourite  daughter  Margaret ;  by  his  great-grandson 
T.  More ;  by  Hoddeston,  London,  1652 ;  by  Cayley ;  and  by  bir  James 
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Mackintosh,  in '  Lives  of  Eminent  British  Stateflonen/  published  in 
Dr.  Lardner^s  '  Cabinet  Cyclopasdia.' 

MOREAU,  JEAN  VICTOR,  a  general  who  rose  to  celebrity  in  the 
wars  of  the  French  revolution,  was  bom  in  1763,  at  Morlaix  in 
Brittany,  of  highly  respectable  parents,  who  designed  him  for  the 
legal  profession.  But  at  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  he  had  conceived 
such  a  passion  for  military  service,  that  he  enlisted  as  a  private 
soldier;  and  though  his  father  purchased  his  discharge,  and  sent  hiii\ 
to  study  law  at  Rennes,  where  he  soon  made  himself  conspicuous  and 
popular  in  defending  the  privileges  of  the  provincial  parliumentagaiDHt 
the  government,  he  never  cordially  followed  this  profession.  When 
therefore  the  Revolution  burst  forth,  his  spirit  also  broke  its  fetters ; 
and,  accepting  the  command  of  a  volunteer  legion  of  the  Breton  youth, 
he  joined  at  its  head  the  army  of  the  North.  From  that  hour  he 
devoted  himself  so  ardently  to  the  science  and  practice  of  arms,  that 
he  soon  attracted  the  favoiu*able  notice  of  Pichegru,  and  rose  in  two 
years,  by  his  recommendation,  to  the  rank  of  general  of  division.  In 
this  capacity,  in  the  campaign  of  1794,  he  signally  distinguished  him- 
self at  the  head  of  a  separate  corps  of  25,000  men,  by  the  rapid 
reduction  of  several  strong  places  in  Flanders.  Moreau  himself  was 
politically  attached  to  the  Qirondists:  yet,  though  the  Jacobins 
brought  his  unoffending  father  to  the  guillotine,  he  continued  to 
serve  under  the  government  of  that  detestable  faction  until  its  over- 
throw. 

Alter  assisting  Pichegru  in  the  conquest  of  Holland,  Moreau  was 
appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  of  the  Rhine  and  Moselle, 
and  opened  the  campaign  of  1796  by  the  defeat  of  the  Austrian 
general  Wurmser,  whom  he  drove  across  the  Rhine,  and  pursued  into 
Qermsny.  The  Archduke  Charles  of  Austria,  who  attempted  to 
arrest  his  course,  met,  for  some  time,  with  no  better  success;  until 
the  Austrians  were  so  largely  reinforced,  that  Moreau  was  compelled 
to  yield  to  numbers,  and  he  then  finished  this  memorable  campaign 
by  a  masterly  retreat  through  the  defiles  of  the  Black  Forest,  in 
which,  though  assailed  on  all  sides  by  a  hostile  peasantry,  and  with  a 
superior  army  hanging  on  his  rear,  he  triumphantly  fought  his  way  to 
the  Rhine,  and  covered  himself  with  more  glory  than  by  his  preceding 
victories.  At  the  commencement  of  the  next  campaign  Moreau  was 
placed  in  a  most  embarrassing  situation,  by  the  discovery,  through 
some  intercepted  despatches,  that  his  old  friend  Pichegru  was  in 
correspondence  with  the  Bourbon  princes.  He  concealed  the  fact  for 
four  months,  until  Pichogni  had  been  arrested  on  other  information ; 
when  he  made  a  show  also  of  denouncing  the  plot  to  the  republican 
governments  But  he  found  himself  so  justly  an  object  of  suspicion, 
that  he  solicited  and  obtained  leave  to  retire  from  the  army.  His 
services  however  were  too  necessary  to  be  long  dispensed  with ;  and 
he  was  again  actively  employed,  both  in  Italy,  where  he  distinguished 
himself  in  the  campaign  of  1799,  so  disastrous  to  the  French,  and  also 
on  the  Rhine,  whither  he  was  recalled  to  oppose  the  Austrians. 

On  Bonaparte's  return  from  Egypt,  Moreau  proffered  and  rendered 
him  his  services  in  effecting  the  revolution  of  the  18th  of  Brumaire, 
and  almost  immediately  iSterwards  received  the  command  of  the 
armies  of  the  Danube  and  Rhine;  at  whose  head,  at  the  dose  of  the 
year  1800,  he  won  from  the  Austrians  the  sanguinary  and  dedaive 
battle  of  Hohenlinden.  The  first  consul  loaded  him,  on  his  return  to 
Piuris,  with  eulogy;  but  Bonaparte  and  Moreau  were  each  too  eager 
on  the  same  career  of  ambition  to  pursue  it  without  dangerous 
collision.  Bonaparte  affected  to  speak  of  the  victor  of  Hohenlinden  as 
^the  retreating  general;"  Moreau  retaliated  with  bitter  justice  by 
terming  the  first  consul  ''a  general  at  ten  thousand  men  a  day."  And 
when  he  was  invited  to  become  a  member  of  Napoleon's  new  legion 
of  honour,  he  openly  refused,  with  the  contemptuous  sarcasm — '*  The 
fool  I  does  he  not  know  that  I  have  been  enrolled  in  the  ranks  of 
honour  these  twelve  years  I " 

But  the  impatient  spirit  of  Moreau  was  no  match  for  the  asoendant 
genius  and  fortune  of  his  rival ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  1804  a  charge 
which  pretended  to  implicate  him  in  the  royalist  conspiracy  of 
Pichegru  and  Qeorges  Cadoudal  was  suffident  to  dedde  his  fate.  He 
was  condenmed,  without  a  shadow  of  evidence,  to  an  imprisonment 
for  two  years,  which,  by  his  own  request,  was  commuted  into  banish- 
ment. He  retired  to  America,  where  he  lived  tranquilly,  with  his 
wife  and  child,  for  several  years,  until,  in  an  evil  hour  for  his  fame 
and  his  fortunes,  he  accepted,  in  1818,  a  proposal  from  the  Russian 
Emperor  Alexander  to  assist  the  allied  armies  by  his  counsels  against 
his  country.  He  had  scarcely  arrayed  himself  in  their  ranks  when  he 
was  mortally  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Dresden,  and  died  in  a  few 
days,  after  bearing  the  amputation  of  both  legs  without  a  groan. 

MORELL,  THOMAS,  was  bom  at  Eton  in  1708.  He  studied  first 
at  Eton  College,  then  at  Cambridge,  where  he  became  a  fellow  of 
King's  College,  end  in  1743  took  his  degree  of  D.D.  He  was  a  dis- 
tinguished dasdcal  scholar;  he.  edited  several  tragedies  of  ^schylus 
and  Euripides  with  notes,  and  made  English  translations  of  the  '  Pro- 
metheus of  the  former,  and  of  the  '  Hecuba'  of  the  latter.  He  also 
edited  improved  editions  of  the  Greek  Lexicon  of  Hederich,  and  of 
Ainsworth's  Latin  Dictionary.  His  other  works  are — 1,  'Thesaurus 
GrsDcsB  Poeseos,  sive  Lexicon  Grabco-Prosodiacum,'  4to,  1762 ;  repub- 
lished sinoe,  with  considerable  additions,  by  Dr.  Maltby,  Cambridge, 
1815  ;  2,  'Annotations  on  Locke's  Essay  on  the  Human  Understand- 
ing,' dvo,  1793;  8,  'A  Sermon  on  th<t  Death  of  Queen  CaroUue, 
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oODsort  of  Georgo  11./  8yo,  1739,  and  other  Sermons.    Dr.  Morell 
died  FebruMy  19. 1784. 

MORELLI,  CO'SIMO,  an  Italian  architect  of  considerable  note 
among  thoae  of  the  last  century,  was  bom  at  Imola  in  1732.  He  was 
the  eon  of  Domenico  Morelli  (an  architect  also),  and  studied  under 
Domenico  Trifogli,  who  executed  several  works  of  merit  at  Imola. 
It  was  CoBimo*a  good  fortune  to  obtain  powerful  patronage  at  the  very 
outset  of  his  professional  career — first,  that  of  Oioan-Carlo  Bandi, 
bishop  of  Imoia^  for  whom  he  made  designs  for  rebuilding  the  cathe- 
dral of  that  city,  and  through  him,  that  of  his  nephew  Giovanni 
Antonio  Breschi,  who  was  elevated  to  the  papal  throne  in  1775,  with 
the  name  of  Pius  YI.  The  new  pontiff,  who  entertained  a  personal 
regurd  for  Morelli  himself,  almost  immediately  appointed  him  city- 
architect  at  Cesena  (the  pope's  native  town),  and  among  various  other 
commissions  commanded  from  him  designs  for  a  new  sacristy  at  St. 
Peter's.  If  that  and  some  other  projects  were  not  realised,  the  designs 
themselves  obtained  universal  though  transitory  admiration.  Tet,  as 
far  as  mere  emplpyment  and  number  of  works  go,  Morelli  bad  no 
reason  to  complain — rather  to  consider  himself  favoured  beyond  most 
of  his  contemporaries,  as  will  appear  from  an  enumeration  of  the 
principal  structures  executed  by  him,  namely,  the  cathednd  of  Imola, 
the  metropolitan  church  at  Fermo,  the  duomo  at  Macerata,  and  the 
conventual  church  at  Fossombrone,  St.  Petrooio  at  Castel  Bolognese, 
a  church  at  Barbiano^  that  of  the  nuns  of  St.  Chiara  at  Imola,  and 
St  Maria  in  regola  in  the  same  city,  and  another  church  at  Lugo,  also 
some  alterations  in  the  metropolitan  church  at  Ravenna.  It  happens 
too,  rather  singularly,  that  Morelli  was  almost  as  much  employed  in 
theatrical  as  in  ecclesiastical  architecture.  The  buildings  of  this  class 
erected  by  him  are— 'the  theatre  of  Imola  (destroyed  by  fire  a  few 
years  afterwards,  but  preserved  in  the  volume  of  engravings  of  it 
published  in  1780),  Fern^o,  Jesi,  and  Osimo;  also  that  of  Ferrara, 
which  is  confidentiy  claimed  for  him  by  some,  although  Foschini  was 
employed  upon  it.  [Fosohini,  Antonio.]  Besides  the  above  works, 
he  bmlt  the  Palazzo  Braschi  at  Rome,  the  Anguisola  at  Piacenza,  the 
Berio  at  Naples,  and  the  Cappi  at  Bologna ;  the  fa9ade  of  the  Ridotto 
at  Cesena,  and  the  hospital  at  Imola,  the  facade  of  the  Palazzo  Publico, 
and  the  Palazzo  Yescovile.  He  would  probably  have  dona  more,  but 
for  the  unpropitious  state  of  things  in  Italy  for  architecture  towards 
the  dose  of  his  life.  He  died,  after  a  severe  paralytic  attack,  in 
February  1812.    (T.  Papotti,  in  Tipaldo's  Biographia.) 

MORELLI,  GIA'COMO,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  librarians 
of  modern  times,  was  bom  at  Venice  on  the  14th  of  April  1745.  He 
was  the  son  of  poor  parents,  who  were  imable  to  give  him  a  liberal 
education.  It  was  against  their  wiU  that  he  resolved  to  enter  the 
church,  although  in  all  other  respects  he  always  showed  the  greatest 
deference  to  their  wishes.  He  afterwards  supplied  the  de6ciencies  of 
his  education  by  private  study ;  and  the  knowledge  which  he  thus 
acquired  was  more  substantial  and  extensive  than  that  of  any  of  his 
Italian  contemporaries,  though  it  was  not  till  late  in  life  that  he  became 
acquainted  with  the  Greek  and  French  languages.  At  an  early  period 
he  pursued  his  private  studies  in  the  library  of  the  family  of  the 
Zaniani,  and  his  unremitting  perseverance  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  librarian  de  Rubeis,  who  soon  became  his  adviser  and  faithful 
friend.  After  having  read  through  the  greater  part  of  tiiat  library, 
his  avidity  to  acquire  knowledge  led  him  to  examine  the  other 
libraries  of  his  native  city  to  which  he  could  gain  access.  His  love 
of  independence  induced  him  to  refuse  several  very  advantageous 
offers  that  were  made  to  him  both  by  the  church  and  by  wealthy 
collectors  of  books  at  Venice,  and  he  continued  to  live  as  a  simple 
abb^  He  formed  however  an  intimate  friendship  with  the  patrician 
FarsettifOf  whose  rich  collection  of  manuscripts  he  published  a  cata- 
logue, under  the  title  of '  Biblioteca  Manusoritta  del  Bali  T.  G.  Farsetti,' 
Venice,  1771-80,  2  vols.  12mo.  While  this  work  was  in  course  of 
publication  he  aleo  wrote  '  Dissertazione  Storica  intomo  alia  Publica 
Libreria  di  a  Marco,'  Venice,  1774,  in  which  he  discussed  and  solved 
a  great  many  questions  connected  with  the  history  of  literature.  He 
then  prepared  a  similar  work  bn  the  history  of  the  library  of  the 
academy  at  Padua,  whither  he  had  accompanied  his  friend  Farsetti ; 
but  the  materials  which  he  collected  for  that  purpose  were  unfor- 
tunately left  in  the  hands  of  Colle,  the  historiographer  of  that 
institution,  through  whose  carelessness  they  were  lost  In  1776  he 
published  a  catalogue  of  the  manuscripU  of  ancient  writers  which 
were  in  the  Hbrary  of  the  Nami  family;  and  somewhat  Uter  a 
catalogue  of  the  manuscripts  of  Italian  works  contained  in  the  same 
library.  These  works  alone  would  have  sufficed  to  secure  to  Morelli 
an  honourable  place  among  the  eminent  bibliographers  of  modem 
times;  but  he  acquired  a  still  greater  reputation  as  librarian  of  the 
Ubrarv  of  St  Mark— an  office  which  he  received  in  1778,  and  which 
he  held  until  his  death,  which  happened  on  the  6th  of  May  1819.  He 
devoted  himself  with  the  greatest  zeal  to  the  completion  and  arrange- 
ment of  that  famous  library;  but  during  the  French  rule  in  Italy  he 
had,  to  his  grtat  vexation,  to  superintend  the  removal  of  the  library 
from  its  venerable  ancient  building  to  a  new  one,  the  splendour  and 
convenience  of  which  however  consoled  bim  in  some  measure  for  the 
loaa  of  the  former  buildii  g.  In  1795  hr  discovered  a  considerable 
ir-giuent  of  the  56th  book  of  Dion  Cassius,  which  he  publiahed  at 
Bassano,  together  with  new  various  readings  of  other  books  of  the 
same  historian;  This  little  work  was  afterwards  (in  1800)  republished 


at  Paris,  uniform  with  Reimarus'  edition  of  Dion  Cassius.  The  work 
which  exhibito  his  extensive  knowledge  and  his  critical  acumen  in  the 
strongest  light  is  his  '  Bibliotheca  Manuscripta  Grasca  et  Latins,'  of 
which  however  only  one  volume  was  published  at  Bassano  (1802), 
fdthough  he  had  collected  materials  for  several  more  volumes.  His 
last  production  was  'Epiitolas  Septem  variss  Eruditionis,'  Padua, 
1819.  Abb^  Morelli  is  acknowledged  by  all  who  had  occasion  to  visit 
the  library  of  St.  Mark  during  the  time  that  he  was  at  the  head  of  it, 
to  have  been  the  most  amiable,  kind,  and  obliging  person,  and  his  vast 
learning  was  equalled  only  by  his  extraordinary  modesty.  After  his 
death  there  appeared  'Operette  ora  insieme  con  Opusooli  di  Antichi 
Scrittori,'  Venice,  3  vols.  8vo,  18^.  (BetUo,  Orcuione  recUata  neiie 
soUnne  Esequie  neUa  Chieta  Patriarcale  di  Veneeia,  Venice,  1819.) 

MORE'RI,  LOUIS,  bom  in  Provence  in  1643,  studied  at  Aix  and 
Lyon,  and  became  doctor  of  divinity.  He  conoeived  the  idea  of  com- 
piling a  nniversal Dictionary,  biographical  and  geographical;  for  the 
accomplishment  of  which  he  had  collected  a  considerable  stock  of 
literary  information.  He  knew  also  several  languages,  and  was  assiBted 
by  several  friends,  who  procured  him  materials  for  his  work,  which 
he  published  in  1671,  in  1  voL  folio,  *  Grand  Dictionnaire  Hiatorique 
et  Critique  de  Louis  Moreri.'  Although  its  contents  are  miscellaneous, 
the  biographical  part,  both  in  respect  of  quantity  and  execution, 
exceeds  the  rest.  Moreri's  Dictionary  may  be  considered  as  having 
suggested  the  idea  of  subsequent  biographical  dictionaries.  Moreri 
undertook  a  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  his  Dictionary,  of  which  he 
published  the  first  volume,  but  the  second  was  not  entirely  printed  when 
the  author  died  in  1680.  His  constant  application  hastened  his  death. 

Numerous  editions  of  his  Dictionary,  considerably  altered,  revised, 
and  enlaiged  by  several  editors,  among  others  by  Leolerk  and  Bajle, 
have  appeared ;  ihe  last  is  that  of  Paris,  1769,  in  10  vols,  folio,  ^'ot- 
withstanding  ito  many  imperfections,  Moreri's  '  Dictionary '  is  still  a 
useful  work ;  the  genealogical  articles  are  the  most  complete ;  the 
geographical  are  the  most  defective.  Moreri  published  also  *  Rations 
Nouvelles  du  Levant,  ou  Traits  de  la  Religion,  du  Gtoavemement,  et 
des  Coutnmes  de  Perses,  Armdniens,  et  G^res,  compoBdes  par  le  P.  G. 
D.  C.  a*    (P6re  Gabriel  du  Chinon  Capucin.) 

MORGAGNI,  GIOVANNI  BATTISTA,  was  bom  at  Forli  in  1682. 
He  studied  medicine  at  Bologna  tmder  Albertini  and  Valsalva,  and  in 
1701  obtained  his  Doctor^s  degree.  He  afterwards  went  to  Venice  and 
to  Padua,  to  study  chemistry  and  natural  philosophy,  and  in  1715 
he  was  appointed  chief  professor  of  anatomy  in  the  University  of 
PaduiL  He  died  in  1771,  having  been  elected  a  member  of  all  the 
chief  sdentifio  societies  in  Europe,  and  having  reoeived  the  highest 
honours  from  the  contemporary  popes  and  the  sovereigns  of  adjacent 
nations. 

Morgagni's  chief  works  are,  '  Adversaria  Anatomica  prima,'  Booo- 
nise,  1706,  a  small  work  in  which  Haller  ('BibL  Anat'  it  34)  says 
there  is  scarcely  anything  which  is  not  new,  or  at  least  more  clearly 
described  than  it  had  been  previously.  Five  similar  collections  of 
miscellaneous  observations  were  afterwards  publiahed  under  similar 
tiUes,  and  in  1719  they  were  all  printed  together  at  Padua — *  Epistola 
Anatomicso' — amoimting  altogether  to  twenty,  which  were  published 
together  at  Venice  in  1762.  He  edited  also  the  life  and  works  of 
VflJsalva,  his  former  preceptor  and  friend,  whose  opinions  he  con- 
stantly and  warmly  maintained.  But  Moigagni's  most  celebrated 
work  was  that  which  he  first  published  in  his  eightieth  year, '  De 
Sedibus  et  Canals  Morborum  per  Anatomen  Indagatis^'  Venice,  1761, 
in  two  vols,  folio,  which  contains  records  of  an  immense  namber  of 
observations  on  morbid  anatomy,  and  which  conferred  nearly  as  great 
benefit  on  pathology  as  the  contemporary  works  of  Haller  conferred 
on  physiology.  It  ^s  been  since  frequently  repubUshed  and  translated, 
and  is  still  a  standard  work  of  reference. 

MORGAN,  SIR  THOMAS  CHARLES,  Knight,  M.D.,  was  bom 
about  1783.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  John  Morgan,  Esq.  of  London. 
He  was  educated  at  Eton  College,  the  Charterhouse  School,  London, 
and  St.  Peter's  College,  Cambridge,  which  he  entered  in  his  eighteenth 
year,  and  where  he  took  his  degrees  of  MB.  in  1804  and  M.D.  in  1809. 
He  established  himself  as  a  medical  practitioner  in  London,  became  a 
FeUow  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  and  married  the  eldest  daughter 
of  William  Hamilton,  Esq.  of  Queen  Square,  London.  His  wife  died 
after  giving  birth  to  one  daughter.  He  was  knighted  in  Ireland  in 
1811,  and  when  on  a  risit  to  the  Marquis  of  Abercom  at  his  residence, 
Baron's  Oourt,  near  Newtonstewart,  in  the  county  of  Tyrone,  he 
became  acquainted  with  Miss  Owenson,  whom  he  married  in  1812. 
He  afterwards  established  himself  in  Ireland,  and  during  a  residence 
there  of  about  twenty-five  years  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  the 
cause  of  Catholic  Emancipation,  which  he  advocated  at  public 
meetings,  and  in  newspapers  and  periodicals.  Not  long  after  his 
marriage  with  Miss  Owenson  he  relinquished  his  professional  practice, 
and  applied  Ms  talents  to  literature,  chiefly  as  a  contributor  to  the 
New  Monthly  Magazine  and  other  periodicals.  He  became  well  known 
for  the  light  and  piquant  style  in  which  he  conveyed  valuable  truths 
combined  with  curious  fancies.  In  1818  he  published '  Sketches  of 
the  Philosophy  of  Life,'  8vo,  and  afterwards  'The  Philosophy  of 
Morals,'  8vo,  both  of  which  were  translated  into  French  and  Italian. 
To  Lady  Mox^gan's  '  France '  he  added  '  Four  Appendioes  on  t^e  State 
of  Law,  Finance,  Medicine,  and  Political  Opinion  in  France.'  After 
the  accession  of  the  Whigs  to  office  iu  1831  Sir  Charlea  Morgan  was 
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appointed  one  of  the  Ck)mmia8ionera  of  Iriah  Hsheries,  and  hU 
Reports  were  remarkable  for  clearness  and  accuracy.  '  The  Book 
without  a  Name/  2  vols.  Svo,  published  in  1841,  is  a  collection  of  essays 
and  sketches  by  himself  and  Lady  Morgan,  partly  new,  and  partly 
consisting  of  stray  pieces  which  had  appeared  in  different  periodicala 
daring  the  previous  ten  or  fifteen  years.  He  died  August  28th,  1843. 
He  signed  his  name  Sir  T.  Charles  Morgan,  and  is  generally  known  as 
Sir  Charles  Morgan. 

MORGAN,  LADT.  Miss  Sidney  Owenson  was  bom  about  1786 
in  Dublin,  where  her  father  was  a  performer  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  a 
writer  of  songs,  and  a  composer  of  music  for  them.  She  was  the 
eldest  daughter,  and  the  late  Lady  Clarke  was  her  sister.  She  became 
an  authoress  at  a  very  early  age,  having  published,  it  is  stated,  a 
volume  of  poems  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  In  1804  she  pnbHshed  her 
first  novel  '  St.  Clair,  or  The  Heiress  of  Desmond,'  2  voIbl  12mo, 
London,  and  in  1805,  'TheKovice  of  St.  Dominick,  4  vols.  12ma 
In  1805  she  resided  for  a  time  in  the  western  part  of  the  province  of 
Connaught,  and  soon  afterwards  made  a  short  tour  in  England^  where, 
as  she  states,  the  terms  of  reproach  in  which  her  country  was  spoken 
of  induced  her  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  condition  and  manners  of  the 
inhabitants  of  that  part  of  Ireland  where  she  had  been  residing.  This 
she  thought  it  best  to  do  in  the  form  of  a  narrative,  and  the  '  Wild 
Irish  Girl,  a  National  Tale,'  8  vols.  12mo,  1806,  was  produced,  whioh  not 
only  obtained  an  extraordinary  degree  of  popularity,  but  introduced 
her  to  the  society  of  persons  of  rani  and  fortune.  She  also  published 
a  collection  of  Irish  Melodies  which  she  had  obtained  from  the  singing 
of  the  natives  of  Connaught.  In  1807  she  published  *  Patriotic 
Sketches  in  Ireland,'  2  voUL  12mo,  which  was  the  result  of  another 
Tisit  to  Connaught  in  1806.  The  applause  which  she  received  seems 
to  have  stimulated  her  to  great  activity  of  mind,  for  in  1807  she  also 
pnblished  '  The  Lay  of  an  Irish  Harp,  or  Metrical  Fragments,'  8vo, 
and  produced  '  The  First  Attempt^  or  The  Whim  of  a  Moment,'  a 
comic  opera,  which  was  acted  for  the  first  time,  March  4, 1807,  at 
the  Theatre  Royal,  Dublin,  and  was  very  successfuL  She  does  not 
seem  to  have  made  a  second  dramatic  attempt^  notwithstanding  the 
favourable  reception  of  the  first  In  1809  she  published  '  Woman, 
or  Ida  of  Athens,'  a  novel,  4  vols.  12mo,  which  was  treated  with 
brief  severity  in  the  first  volume  of  the  '  Quarterly  Review.'  In  1811 
appeared  '  The  Missionary,  an  Indian  Tale,'  3  vols.  12mo.  Sir  T. 
Charles  Morgan,  while  on  a  visit  to  the  Marquis  of  Abercom  at  his 
seat,  Baron's  Court,  in  the  county  of  Tyrone,  formed  an  acquaintance 
vith  Miss  Owenson,  and  married  her  in  1812.  In  1814  Lady  Morgan 
pablished  *0'Donnel,  a  National  Tale,' 3  vols.  12mo;  and  in  1816 
'Florence  McCarthy,  a  National  Tale,'  4  vols.  12mo. 

In  1816-17-13  Lady  Morgan  visited  France,  and  resided  in  the 
capital,  where  she  was  on  terms  of  intercourse  with  the  best  society. 
The  result  of  this  lesidenoe  was  the  publication  of  her  work  entitled 
*Fnnce,'  4to,  and  2  vols.  8vo,  1817-18,  which  is  chiefly  a  description 
of  Paris  and  of  Parisian  society,  intermixed  with  sketches  of  the 
scenery  and  inhaldtants  of  the  vicinity.  From  France  Lady  Morgan 
proceeded  to  Italy,  through  which  she  journeyed  in  1819-20,  and  in 
1821  published  her  '  Italy,'  3  Tols.  crown  8vo.  This  work  is  prbperly 
a  book  of  travels  composed  from  her  journals.  Having  crossed  over 
Mount  CeDis  she  descended  into  Piedmont.  .  After  residing  some  time 
in  Turin,  she  passes  through  Lombardy,  describes  Milan  and  other 
places,  and  then  proceeds  successively  to  Genoa,  Fiacenza,  Parma, 
Uodena,  Bologna,  Florence,  Rome,  Naples,  and  Venice.  This  work 
is  mostly  occupied  with  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  inhabitants, 
the  decorations  of  the  cathednds  and  churches,  and  the  religious  and 
other  ceremonies  and  shows  which  she  witnessed.  'The  Life  and 
Times  of  Salvator  Rosa,'  2  vols.,  8vo,  a  sort  of  biographical  romance, 
or  ronumtic  biography,  was  published  in  1823.  A  new  edition  of 
it  was  published  in  1855,  as  one  of  the  volumes  of  a  new  edition 
of  her  works.  In  1825  she  published  a  work  on  the  evils  of 
'Absenteeism'  to  Ireland.  'The  O'Briens  and  O'Flahertys,'  4  vols. 
post  8vo,  another  picture  of  Irish  manners,  appeared  in  1827. 
In  1829-30  she  again  resided  in  France,  and  produced  'France  in 
1829-30,'  2  vols.,  8vo ;  'The  Book  of  the  Boudoir,'  2  vols.,  post  8vo  ; 
and  'Dramatic  Scenes  from  Real  Life,'  2  vols.,  post  8vo.  In  1833-34 
she  viaited  Belgium,  and  produced  the  '  Princess,  or  the  B^gmne,' 
3  vols.,  post  8vo,  1835.  Her  next  work  was  'Woman  and  her 
Master,'  2  voIsl,  8vo,  1840,  a  disquisition,  historical  and  philosophical, 
on  the  state  of  subjection  and  humiliation  in  which  woman  has  been 
held  by  her  Master  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present^  oommenoing 
with  Adam  and  Eve,  and  proceeding  through  the  periods  of  the 
patriarch  age  of  the  Hebrews,  the  Jewish  kingdoms,  the  Qreek  and 
lioman  republics,  and  the  Roman  Empire  till  its  extinction.  Lady 
Morgan  in  this  work  appears  as  the  advocate  of  her  sex,  contending 
that  wom&n  throughout  the  whole  of  this  long  extent  of  time,  though 
condemned  to  unmerited  obscurity,  ignorance,  and  passive  obedience, 
has  been  the  chief  agent  in  promoting  the  moral  improvement  of  man, 
of  which  fact  she  exhibits  numerous  examples.  '  Woman  and  her 
blaster,'  2  vols.,  crown  8vo,  1855,  forms  the  second  of  the  series  of  the 
new  edition  of  Lady  Morgan's  '  Works.'  '  The  Book  without  a  Name,' 
U  noticed  under  Morgan,  Sir  Thouas  Charles.  In  1846  Lady 
Morgan  republished  '  The  Wild  Irish  Girl,'  in  Colbum's  '  Standard 
Novels,'  with  a  preface,  in  whioh,  alluding  to  oertain  reproaches  of 
her  being  hcr.elf   'an  abifeuUe,'  hho  says  that  the  only  territorial 


possession  she  ever  had  in  Ireland  was  a  bed  of  mignonette  m  a 
drawing-room  balcony;  and  that  her  removal  was  "at  the  desire  of 
one  who  had  left  his  own  great  and  happy  country  for  the  adoption 
of  hers,  and  for  the  sake  of  that  cause  to  which  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  he  devoted  his  time,  his  fortune,  his  talents, 
and  his  prime  of  life.  It  was  after  the  battle  of  Catholic  Eman- 
cipation  had  been  fought  and  won,  and  the  great  league  formed 
for  its  consummation  had  been  broken  up  and  dispersed,  that  he 
became  desirous  to  return  'to  die  at  home  at  last'  (alas);  and 
where  he  placed  his  solitary  survivor  she  hopes  to  pass  the 
scanty  fragment  of  life  still  reserved  to  her,  without  reproach, 
as  without  the  consciousness  of  deserving  it"  Lady  Morgan  receives  a 
government  pension  of  300/.  a-year,  as  a  reward  for  her  literary  services. 
One  of  her  latest  productions  was  a  '  Letter  to  Cardinal  Wiseman,  in 


at  Rome,  she  stated  in  a  foot-note  that  the  fVench,  when  they  were 
in  possession  of  Italy,  had  taken  the .  liberty  of  examining  the  so- 
named  chair  of  St  Peter,  and  had  found  on  it  an  inscription  in 
Arabic  characters,  which  with  some  difficulty  they  deciphered,  and 
ascertained  to  be  the  well-known  confession  of  faith,  "There  is  bat  one 
Qod,  and  Mahomet  is  his  Prophet"  They  supposed  that  the  chair 
had  been  brought  from  the  East  in  the  tune  of  the  Crusades,  and 
the  meaning  of  the  inscription  bemg  unknown,  it  had  been  placed 
behind  the  high  altar  as  the  actual  chair  in  which  St  Peter  was 
accustomed  to  sit  when  instructing  his  converts.  Lady  Morgan  in 
this  pamphlet  states,  with  regard  to  the  examination  of  the  chair 
and  discovery  of  the  inscription,  that  her  informant  was  Baron 
Denon,  who  told  her  that  he  and  ChampolUon  were  present^  and 
assisted  in  translating  the  inscription. 

Lady  Morgan's  early  works  (the  works  of  an  inexperienced  girl), 
romantic  and  rhapsodical  as  they  are,  afiford  proofs  of  that  acuteness 
of  observation,  sprightliness  of  remark,  and  freshness  of  feeling, 
which  distinguish  her  mora  matured  productions.    Her  descriptions  of 
scenery,  which  are  too  often  overcbiaiged  with  poetical  expressions, 
are  less   pleasing  than  her  exhibitions  of  character,  manners,  and 
customs.      In   matters  political  and  ecclesiastical,  and  others  less 
important,  she  is  a  decided  liberal,  sometimes  indeed  a  radical,  and 
her  thoughts  and  opinions  are  expressed  with  unrestrained  freedom 
and  unflinching  boldness.    Her  style  of  composition  is  elaborate  and 
ornate,  but  never  heavy  or  obscure,  and  is  rarely  vrithout  some- 
thing of  a  musical  flow.    All  her  works,  except  perhaps  two  or  three 
of  the  earliest,  had  a  very  extensive  circulation.    [See  Sopflbmemt.] 
MORGHEN,    RAPHAEL  SANZIO,   Cavaliere,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  engravers  of  recent  times,  was  bom  at  Florenoe»  June  19, 
1758.     His  father,  Filippo  Morghen,  a  native  of  Florence,  was  an 
engraver,  who  had  settled  early  in  Naples,  and  married  there  the 
daughter  of  Francesco  Liani,  court-painter  to  Charles  III.    By  her  he 
had  several  daughters  and  an  only  son,*  the  subject  of  this  notice. 
Filippo  must  have  made  a  visit  with  his  wife  to  Florence  some  time 
after  his  msrriage,  and  before  the  birth  of  Raphael,  as  Florence  was 
his  birthplace  by  his  own  account 

Raphael  Morghen  was  very  early  instructed  by  his  father  in  the  first 
principles  of  his  art,  and  he  could  engrave  a  tolerable  plate  as  early  as 
his  twelfth  year.  Uia  first  works  were  small  landscapes  snd  prints  of 
the  neighbourhood  of  Naples,  but  his  first  engravings  of  consequenoe 
were  seven  plates  from  the  maisks  of  the  carnival  of  1778,  the  Pilgrim- 
age of  the  Grand  Signor  to  Mecca.  This  was  a  work  of  suoh  extra- 
ordinary merit  for  a  youth  of  twenty,  that  his  father  deemed  it  right 
that  he  should  have  the  benefit  of  the  best  instruction  that  could  be 

Srocured,  and  sent  him  accordingly  to  the  celebrated  Volpato  at 
ome,  who  gave  him  at  first  a  print  of  £.  Sadeler's,  of  Christ  and 
Mary  Magdalen  in  the  Garden,  to  copy.  He  engraved  also  about  this 
time  Gavin  Hamilton's  allegoric  figure  of  Painting,  for  the  brothers 
Haekert  In  1781  he  engraved  RafiGMlle's  allegorio  figures  of  Poetry 
and  Theology,  from  the  Vatican.  In  the  same  year  he  married  Volpato  ci 
only  daughter  Domenica;  and  assisted  Volpato  on  his  plate  of  the 
Parnassus  of  Rafikelle,  in  the  Stance  of  the  Vatican.  In  1787  he 
engraved  the  Aurora,  painted  in  fresco  by  Guide  for  the  garden-house 
of  the  Palazzo  Rospigliosi ;  but  this,  though  one  of  his  principal  worki^ 
is  not  one  of  his  best  Though  some  of  its  parts  are  better,  the  Houm 
around  the  chariot  of  the  Sun  are  less  graoefol  and  less  buoyant  than 
those  in  the  print  by  Fry,  executed  long  before  it  The  extremities, 
especially  the  hands,  are  in  both  badly  drawn,  but  those  of  Moighen's 
print  are  inferior  to  Fjy's,  and  the  £aces  want  regularity  and  beiauty. 
This  plate  however  was  retouched  by  the  sohool  of  Volpato,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  damaged.  The  impressions  without  the  words  *  In 
Aedibus  RospigUosis,'  and  those  taken  before  the  retouch,  are  much 
more  valuable  than  any  of  those  taken  afterwards.  In  1790  Morghen 
visited  Naples,  and  engraved  a  portrait  of  his  father.  The  Neapolitan 
ooiut  wished  to  persuade  him  to  reside  at  Naples  in  1792,  and  offered 
the  inducement  of  a  salary  of  600  dncata ;  but  Morghen  accepted  in 
preference  an  invitation  from  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  to  Florenoe^ 
and  established  himself  there  in  1793,  witii  a  salary  of  400  scndi 
and  free  apartments  in  the  town,  under  the  sole  condition  that  he 
should  keep  a  publio  school ;  with  the  privilege  of  engrmving  what  ho- 
might  choose,  and  his  prints  remaining  his  own  property. 
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The  fint  piint  engrayed  by  him  in  Florence  was  the  Madonna  deUa 
Scggiola.  In  1795  he  oommenoed  the  celebrated  Madonna  del  Sacco, 
after  Andrea  del  Sarto,  and  Baffaelle*B  Transfiguration ;  but  his  time 
was  much  taken  up  by  portrait  commissions  from  the  royal  family  of 
Florence.  The  first  picture  is  in  Florence;  the  Transfiguration  he 
engraved  from  a  drawing  by  TofanelU :  he  had  commenced  one  from 
a  copy  by  A.  del  £ira;  but  upon  comparing  this  with  the  original  he 
found  it  very  faulty,  and  he  was  forced  to  abandon  what  he  had  already 
done.  This  practice  of  engraving  from  copies  and  publishing  the  works 
produced  as  engraved  from  the  original  pictures,  may  be  a  custom 
with  engravers,  but  it  is  a  practice  that  cannot  be  justified,  unless  the 
original  ii  not  within  the  reach  of  the  engraver,  or  unless  the  source 
be  acknowledged  upon  the  print.  An  engraver  may  commence  his 
print  from  the  print  of  another  man  if  he  has  compared  the  copy 
with  the  oriKinal  and  found  it  to  be  exact;  but  an  acknowledgment 
of  the  availed  aasiBtance  is  imperative  in  point  of  honour.  A  print 
which  is  sold  as  a  faithful  copy  of  a  certain  work  of  art,  and  is  only 
the  copy  of  a  copy,  without  reference  to  the  original,  is  virtually  a 
forgery.  Jordan,  the  Russian  engraver,  for  his  large  and  excellent 
engraving  of  the  Transfiguration,  was  engaged  thirteen  months  in  the 
Vatican  making  his  chalk  drawiog  from  the  picture,  to  execute  his 
engraving  from,  and  it  was  pronounced  by  all  who  saw  it  as  exact  a  copy 
as  could  be  made.  All  engravers  cannot  do  this,  but  they  can  all  ascer- 
tain whether  the  drawings  they  work  from  are  approved  oopiee  or  not. 

Morghen's  Transfiguration  wss  not  completed  until  1812,  when  it 
appeared  with  a  dedication  to  Napoleon  L,  and  the  emperor  invited 
the  engraver  to  Paris,  and  honoured  him  with  various  presents.  This 
print  was  originally  sold  at  about  twenty  scudi,  or  four  guineas,  but 
the  price  aftiorwards  very  much  increased,  and  reached,  in  some 
impreesions,  from  20^  to  802.  The  cast-away  plato  wss  also  finished 
by  Morghen's  brother,  Antonio,  but  it  is  said  that  only  two  hundred 
impressions  of  it  were  ever  printed :  the  plate  came  into  the  posses- 
sion of  Artaria  and  Co.,  at  Mannheim.  Though  less  correct,  it  has 
more  technical  efifect  as  an  engraving  then  the  second  print.  Of  the 
second  print  there  are  eight  different  kinds  of  impressions : — etchings, 
in  five  degrees  of  progress,  in  which  additional  portions  are  finished ; 
fifteen  impressions  in  which  all  is  finished  but  the  book  in  the  hand  of 
8t^  Andrew;  impressions  in  the  same  degree  of  progress,  with  the 
inscription,  '  Et  traosfiguratus  est  ante  eos,'  written  with  the  needle ; 
and,  Isstly,  the  completely  finished  prints.  The  engraving  is  a  work 
of  great  labour,  of  great  skill,  snd  ot  extraordinary  merit  as  far  as  the 
execution  of  the  lines  goes,  yet  it  leaves  much  to  be  desired ;  it  wants 
tone  and  atrial  perspective,  it  is  hard  and  metalUo,  and,  as  a  whole,  is 
flat,  though  the  individual  parts  are  beautifully  rounded.  Morghen 
was  engaged  while  this  work  was  in  progress,  three  years,  upon  a  print 
of  the  Last  Supper  by  Lionardo  da  Vinci,  and  this  is  his  masterpiece. 
The  flatness  and  equality  of  his  general  execution  is  not  perceptible  or 
detrimental  to  this  work,  as  the  picture  is  comparatively  in  one  plain, 
and  it  is  sufi&ciently  large  to  admit  of  great  detail  of  expression :  it 
wss  made  from  a  drawing  by  Teodoro  MatteinL  Later  impressions 
are  retouched ;  the  first  and  by  iu  the  most  valuable  have  no  comma 
after  the  word  '  vobis—dico  vobis,'  Ac  The  last  impressions  are  also 
without  the  comma,  which  was  removed. 

Raphael  Morghen  died  at  Fbrence,  April  8, 1888,  and  an  extrava- 
gantly eulogistic  inscription  was  placed  upon  his  tomb.  His  pupil 
Palmerini  published  at  Florence,  in  1824,  a  life  and  portrait  of  him, 
with  a  list  of  his  works,  *  Catalogo  d^e  Opere  d'Intaglio  di  Raffaello 
Morghen,  raooolte  ed  illustrate  da  N.  Palmerini,'  fta  Morghen  has 
engraved,  according  to  this  list,  73  portraits;  47  bibUcal  and  religious 
pieces;  44  historiciil  and  mythological  pieces;  24  views  and  landscapes; 
and  IS  vignettes  and  crests,  &c. ;  in  all  201  pieces :  there  are  probably 
others  omitted  in  the  catalogue.  Dr.  Nsgler  has  reprinted  the  list 
entire  in  his  '  Kiinstler  Lexicon.' 

MORHOF,  DANIEL  GEORGE,  is  well  known  as  the  author  of  a 
very  useful  work,  entitled  *  Polyhistor.'  A  life  of  him,  extending  to 
78  closely-printed  quarto  pages,  is  prefixed,  under  the  title  of  '  Prole- 
gomena,' to  the  second  volume  of  that  work,  by  the  editor,  John 
M oiler,  rector  of  the  grammar-school  of  Flensburg  in  Schleswig. 
From  this  copious  dissertation  it  appears  ^at  Morhof  was  bom  at 
Wi^mar,  in  the  duchy  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  on  the  6th  of 
February  1689.  His  father  was  Joachim  Morhof,  notary  public, 
atsistantderk  to  the  town  council  (Senatui  urbano  a  judidi  inferioris 
secretis),  who  had  been  bom  of  humble  parentage  in  the  Mark  of 
BranneDburg,  and  is  described  as  distinguished  Irath  for  his  probity 
and  his  learning ;  his  mother  was  Agnes,  daughter  of  Dsniel  Hintzitts, 
a  rr»pectable  merchant.  Young  Morhof  was  taught  his  Latin  rudi- 
ments at  home  by  his  father,  who  also  made  him  early  familiar  with 
the  Bible,  and  with  the  elements  of  general  history.  Before  he  knew 
his  alphabet  he  was  fond  of  music,  in  which  he  afterwards  made 
remarkable  progress.  When  he  was  in  due  time  sent  to  the  Athe« 
nsBum,  or  academy,  of  his  native  town,  he  distinguished  himself  not 
only  in  Latin  and  Greek,  but  in  history  and  in  the  mathematical 
sciences.  In  March  1655  he  was  sent  to  the  Royal  Psadagogium  of 
Stettin,  whence  after  two  years  ha  proceeded  to  the  University  of 
Rostock  to  study  law.  He  continued  however  to  give  a  great  part  of 
his  time  to  elegant  literature,  and  especially  to  poetry,  composing 
verses  both  in  Latin  and  German  with  great  fiicility,  and  much  to  the 
admiration  of  his  friends.    In  1660  he  obtained  the  professorship  of 


poetry  in  the  university.  In  the  end  of  the  same  yeaf,  before  com- 
mencing his  public  prelections,  he  visited  Holland  and  England, 
remaining  for  some  time  in  this  country  that  he  might  have  the  use 
of  the  Bodleian  Library.  He  also  addressed  a  congratulatory  Latin 
poem  to  Charles  II.  on  his  restoration.  On  his  retum  to  the  Conti- 
nent he  was  made  Doctor  of  Laws  by  the  University  of  Franeker  in 
Friesland,  on  the  26th  of  September  1661.  He  greatly  distinguished 
himself  by  the  manner  in  which  he  performed  the  dutiea  of  his  pro- 
fessorship ;  and  in  1665  he  was  invited  and  indiiced  to  accept  the 
appointment  of  Public  Doctor  of  Eloquence  and  Poetry  in  the  newly- 
founded  University  of  Kiel  in  Holstein.  In  the  summer  of  1670  he 
made  a  second  journey  to  Holland  and  England,  and  stayed  for  a 
considerable  time  in  London,  where  he  enjoyed  the  socie^,  among 
others,  of  Boyle,  Isaac  Vossius,  and  Oldenburg,  the  secretary  of  the 
Royal  Society.  On  the  23rd  of  October  1671  he  marri(*d,  at  Kiel, 
Margaret,  daughter  of  Caspar  a  Degingk,  senator  of  Liibeck.  She 
died  in  1687,  after  having  brought  him  four  sons,  of  whom  the  second, 
George  Marquard,  and  the  fourth,  Eric  George,  died  young;  the  first^ 
Caspar  Daniel,  and  the  third,  Frederic,  survived  their  father. 

In  1673  Morhof  succeeded  to  the  professorship  of  history;  and  in 
1680  he  was  appointed  librarian  to  the  university.  The  latter  chaiigo 
to  so  devoted  a  reader  was  peculiarly  gratifying.  Rrom  the  time  of 
the  loss  of  his  wife  however  his  health  b^^an  to  break  down.  In 
1690  he  was  attacked  by  a  serious  illness;  and  when  he  had  partislly 
recovered,  in  the  spring  of  the  following  year,  he  undertook  an  ill- 
advised  journey  to  the  mineral  waters  of  Pyrmont,  from  which  he 
never  returned ;  he  only  got  back  as  far  as  Ltibeok,  and  there 
breathed  hislast^  on  the  80th  of  July  1691,  in  the  fifty-third  year  of 
his  age. 

Morhof  was  a  very  voluminous  author.  The  account  of  his  writinga, 
published  and  unpublished,  fiUs  nearly  50  pages  of  the  memoir  by  his 
friend  MoUer.  His  first  production  consisted  of  two  Latin  poems, 
published  together  in  1657.  This  was  followed  by  an  academical 
disquisition  entitled  '  Diatriba  de  Morbis  et  coram  Remedus  Jnridica,' 
in  1658 ;  and  afterwards,  among  other  works,  by  an  octavo  volume 
entitied  '  Epigrammatum  et  Jocorum  Centuria  Prima,'  in  1659 ;  '  Dia- 
tribe Philologica  de  Novo  Anno  ejusque  Ritibus,'  in  1663 ;  a  curious 
defence  of  the  miraculous  powers  claimed  by  the  kings  of  England 
and  France  in  the  cure  of  the  king's-evil,  under  the  tiUe  of '  Prinoeps 
Medicus,'  in  1665;  a  volume  of  'Miscellanea  FoeticSy'  in  1666; 
another  entitied  'Venerum,  sive  Epithalamiorum,  Liber,'  in  1667; 
another  entitled  '  Funerum  Liber,'  in  the  same  year ;  several  other 
volumes  of  Latin  verse  at  various  times ;  a  translation  into  Latin  of 
several  of  Boyle's  tracta,  in  1671 ; '  Disputatio  de  Sole  Igneo  Academics,' 
in  1672;  in  1678  'Spistola  de  Transmutations  Metallorum,'  (from 
which  it  is  evident  that  he  was  a  believer  in  the  philosopher's  stone); 
in  1682,  an  8vo  volume,  in  German,  on  the  history  of  the  German 
langusge  and  poetry  ('  Unterricht  von  der  Deutsohen  Sprache  und 
Poeaie,'  &a),  with  a  collection  of  his  own  German  verses  '  Tentsche 
Gedichte');  in  1684,  'Liber  de  PataviniUte  Liviana;'  in  1686. 
'  Otiorum  Divinorum,  seu  Carminum  Baerorum  Liber ; '  and  the  first 
and  second  books  of  his  'Polyhistor,'  in  1688.  After  his  death 
appeared,  among  other  work^  in  1694,  'D.  G.  Morhofii  CVIIL 
QusBStiones  Chymic»,  ex  variis  Autoribns  Chymids  coUeotse ; '  in 
1697,  'Morhofii  Opera  Poetioa  Latina  omnia;'  in  1698,  'Moriiofii 
Orationeset  Programmata;'  in  1699,  'Morhofii  Dissertationes  Aca- 
demicsB  et  Epistolicse.'  For  t}ie  works  which  he  left  in  manuscript, 
mostiy  in  an  unfinished  state,  and  which  have  never  been  printed,  we 
must  refer  to  the  ample  pages  of  his  biographer.  They  are  far  too 
numerous  to  be  noticed  here.  So  great  a  quantity  of  literary  pro- 
duction in  so  short  a  life  sufficiently  attests  Morhofs  diligence  and 
facility.  His  judgment  however  appears  to  have  been  hardly  in 
'proportion  to  his  acquirements;  and  even  his  learning  was  mora 
remarkable  for  its  superficial  extent  than  for  its  depth.  Of  all  the 
mass  of  authorship  to  which  his  name  is  attached,  his  'Polyhistor' 
is,  we  believe,  the  ooly  portion  that  is  still  held  in  any  esteem. 

The  full  titie  of  this  work  is  '  Polyhistor  Literarius,  Philoaoplueiu, 
et  Practicus.'  Of  the  '  Polyhistor  Literarius/  intended  to  form  the 
first  volume.  Two  Books,  as  already  mentioned,  were  published  bv  the 
author  himself  in  1688.  They  were  brought  out  in  4to  at  LiibedL 
The  first  is  entitied  '  Bibliothecarius;'  the  Second, '  Methodious.'  As 
reprinted  in  the  last  edition  of  the  work,  they  make  together  588  psgen 
A  Third  Book,  entitied  napaffKtvwrrucoSf  was  printed  from  Morhofs 
manuscript  at  Liibeck  in  1692,  with  a  re-impression  of  the  two  pre- 
ceding Books :  it  extends  to  156  pages.  The  remainder  of  the  firat 
volume,  consisting  of  Book  iv.,  entitied  '  Grammaticus '  (206  pp.) ; 
Book  ¥.,  entitied 'Criticus' (20  pp.);  Book  vi.,  entitied 'Oratorius' 
(60  pp.);  and  Book  vu.,  entitled  '  Poeticus '  (72  pp.),  were  compiled 
from  notes  of  Morhofs  lectures,  by  MoUer  and  John  Frickius,  professor 
of  theology  at  Ulm ;  they  also  added  the  '  Polyhistor  Philoaophicoa,' 
in  Five  Books ;  and  the  *  Polyhistor  Practicus,'  in  Seven  Books ;  and 
published  the  completed  work  in  2  vols.  4to  in  1704.  A  new  edition 
of  the  whole  work  was  produced  in  2  vols.  4to^  by  John  Albert 
Fabridusy  in  1731 ;  and  another  edition  in  4to,  by  the  same  editor,  in 
1747.  All  the  e<Utions  have  been  published  at  Liibeck.  Witii  the 
ample  indexes  which  Fabricius  has  appended  (though  the  plan  of 
notation  is  rather  complicated),  and  with  the  corrections  and  additiona 
which  it  haa  received  from  his  extensive  and  aoouzmta  learning,  tho 
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'Folyhistor '  is  still  a  useful  survey  of  nniyersal  literature  down  to  the 
middle  of  the  last  century.  As  in  almost  all  such  works,  however, 
some  subjects  which  happened  to  be  favourites  with  the  author  or  his 
editors  are  treated  at  disproportionate  length,  while  others  of  greater 
real  importance  are  too  summarily  dismissed. 

•MOIUN,  GENERAL  ARTfiURJULES»  Di^tor  of  the  Con- 
■orvatoire  Imp^riale  des  Arts  et  Metiers  of  Paris,  eminent  as  an 
investigator  in  practical  mechanics  and  the  strength  of  materials,  and 
the  author  of  several  works  relating  to  those  subjects,  was  bom  at 
Paris  on  the  19th  of  October  1795.  In  1818  be  became  a  pupil  of  the 
£cole  Polytechnique,  and  after  completing  his  studies  for  his  branch 
of  the  service,  he  attained  the  rank  of  captain  of  artiUery.  About 
1828-29  he  was  cbaiged  by  the  Minister  of  War  with  an  investigation 
relative  to  the  motive  power  used  in  the  government  manufactories  as 
compared  with  private  establishments.  The  results  were  published 
in  1830  in  the  third  number  of  the  'Memorial  de  I'Artillerie,'  a  work 
inoed  under  the  care  of  a  committee  of  tiie  corps.  In  1881,  at  Meti 
( where  he  was  some  time  professor  of  mechanics  at  the  l^cole  d'Appli- 
cation  de  I'Artillerie  et  du  G^nie),  he  made  some  experiments  on 
friction,  which  were  printed  by  order  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  (4to, 
9  plates,  Paris,  1832) ;  and  in  the  next  year  he  resumed  them  (the 
results  being  again  published — 4 to,  4  plates,  1888) ;  and  also  in  1888 
(4to,  9  plates,  1835).  He  then  entered  upon  experiments  on  various 
kinds  of  water-wheels,  the  results  of  which  were  laid  before  the 
Academy,  and  published  in  the  *  Oomptes  Rendus '  of  1886,  under  the 
title,  *  Experiences  sur  les  Roues  hydrauliques  k  Aubes  Planes,  et  sur 
es  Roues  hydrauliques  k  Augets,'  with  8  plates ;  and  with  the  Report, 
n  which  they  are  regarded  as  of  great  value.  The  results  of  further 
experiments  on  water-wheels  'k  axe  vertical,'  called  'turbines,'  were 
published  in  1838.  In  1887  he  published  his  <  Aide-Memoir^  de 
M^canique  Pratique,*  for  the  use  of  artiUery  officers  and  civil  and 
militaiy  engineers  (8vo,  Paris),  containing  rules  and  formula  in  various 
subjects.  This  work  has  gone  through  four  edition^  the  last  being 
published  in  1847.  In  1888  appeared  the  results  of  some  experiments 
made  at  Mets  in  1834,  on  the  adherence  of  the  parts  of  masonry  and 
brickwork,  on  the  friction  of  axes  of  rotation,  acd  on  the  variation  of 
tension  in  endless  straps  or  cords  employed  for  transmission  of  motive 
power,  and  other  subjects  ('  Nonvelles  Experiences  sur  TAdherence,' 
&c).  In  1841,  or  1842,  he  published  more  than  one  edition,  with  5 
plates,  of  a  small  work  describing  a  self-registering  apparatus,  which 
might  be  employed  in  measuring  the  work  performed  by  various  kinds 
of  *  prime-movers '  (*  Notice  sur  Divers  Dynamometriques,*  Ac).  In 
1842  he  also  published  the  second  edition  of  a  work  which  gave  the 
results  of  certain  experiments  on  traction,  and  the  destructive  eflfoct 
of  carriages  upon  r(Mtds  (4to,  4  plates,  2nd  edition,  Paris).  These 
experiments  had  been  made  partly  in  1887  and  1838  by  order  of  the 
Minister  of  War,  and  in  1889  and  1841  for  the  Minister  of  Public 
Works.  His  most  recent  works  are  included  under  the  head,  *  Le9ons 
de  Mecanique  Pratique;'  and  they  comprise  the  'Resistanoe  des 
Materiaux'  (8vo,  6  plates),  of  which  the  fint  edition  was  published  in 
1858,  and  a  second  has  been  printed  with  the  date  1867 ;  the  '  Notiona 
Oeometriques  sur  les  Mouvemeots  et  leurs  Traosformation '  (2nd 
edition,  8vo),  of  which  the  first  edition  appeared  under  the  title 
*Cinematique;'  the  'Notions  fondamentales  et  donnees  d'Experience' 
(2od  edition);  the ' Hydraulique /  and  the  'Machines  k  Vapeur.' 

About  the  year  1841,  the  subject  of  this  notice  is  mentioned  as 
professor  of  industrial  mechanics  in  the  Institution  of  which  he  is  now 
liirector.  His  elevation,  in  nulitary  rank,  up  to  that  of  general  of 
division,  is  of  recent  date.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Institute  of  France, 
and  of  the  Committee  of  Artillery;  and  a  corresponding  member  of 
the  academies  of  Berlin,  Madrid,  Turin,  Florencci  and  Meta;  of  the 
Societe  Industrielle  at  Mulhausen,  the  French  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers,  and  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Manchester; 
and  he  was  a  commissioner  of  the  French  Exposition  of  1855.  English 
men  of  science  are  indebted  to  him  for  his  having  given  particulars 
to  the  French  world  of  the  recent  investigations,  with  which  he  is 
well  acquainted,  by  Hodgkinson  and  others,  and  for  his  own  researches, 
which  have  merited  and  received  attention  here. 

MORLAND,  GEORGE,  bom  June  26, 1768,  was  the  son  of  Henzy 
Robert  Morland,  an  indifferent  painter,  from  whom  he  received  hiis 
first  instructions,  but  veiy  soon  surpassed  his  master.  He  first  painted 
landscapes,  and  one  or  two  small  conversation  pieces ;  his  favourite 
subjects  however  were  domestic  aninuds — horses,  dogs,  pigs,  fto. — 
which  he  painted  in  a  loose  but  very  skilful  manner.  In  the  exhibition 
of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1791  he  had  a  picture  representing  the 
interior  of  a  stable,  with  horses,  draymen,  ko,,  larger  than  a  half- 
length  :  it  is  an  excellent  performance,  and  may  perhaps  be  considered 
a«  bis  masterpiece.  Morland  was  a  considerable  proficient  in  the 
mechanism  of  the  art,  but  his  feeling  for  colour  was  very  indifiiBrent^ 
and  his  taste  was  coarse  and  uncultivated.  With  a  correct  eye  for 
effect,  he  observed  and  executed  with  equal  rapidity;  and  though 
without  imagination  or  refinement,  rendered  his  subjects  interestinz 
by  a  faithful  though  coarse  expression  of  their  essential  ohar^cter  and 
picturesque  arrangement.  Edwards  regrets  that  '*  his  low  and  vulgar 
propenaitias  led  him  into  society  ill  calculated  to  improve  his  mind  or 
manners."  On  which  Fuseli  remarks: — "It  is  surely  one  of  the 
fiivourite  paradoxes  of  the  age  to  wonder  at  the  association  of  a  man's 
frvourit«  okrjeots  of  amusement  with  his  favourite  objects  of  stiidy. 


It  would  be  a  disgusting  idea,  if  it  were  a  possible  one,  that  the  man 
who,  with  congenial  satisfaction,  spends  the  day  in  pencilling,  to  a 
degree  of  deception,  a  sow  amid  her  litter,  oonld  long  for  the  recreation 
of  elegant  society  in  the  evening."  But  this  is  a  shallow  fidlacy. 
It  would  indeed  be.  idle  to  refute  the  suggestion  that»  whatever  the 
subjects  which  a  painter  selects  for  the  exercise  of  his  pencil,  he  must 
be  expected  to  choose  the  companions  of  his  social  hours  from  the 
same  associations :  a  flower-painter  surely  is  not  supposed  to  be  the 
companion  of  gardeners,  nor  a  punter  of  horses  the  intimafe  of  ostlen 
and  stable-men.  Morland  spent  his  days  in  reckless  and  brutal  dissi- 
pation, and  he  died  at  last  at  a  sponging-house  in  Eyre-street-hiU,  Cold 
Bath  Fields,  on  the  29th  of  October,  1804,  his  death  being  no  doubt 
accelerated  by  his  excesses. 

MORLAND,  SIR  SAMUEL,  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Thomss 
Morland,  of  Sulbamstead-Bannister,  near  Reading  in  Berkshire,  and 
was  bom  somewhere  about  the  year  1625.  He  received  his  education 
at  Winchester  school  and  Cambridge.  He  remained  at  Cambridge  for 
ten  years,  but'never  took  a  degree.  Soon  after  his  departure  from 
college,  we  find  him  sent  on  the  famous  embassy  to  the  queen  of 
Sweden  in  company  with  Whitelocke  and  a  retinue  of  other  gentle- 
men. Whitelocke,  in  his  Journal,  calls  him  *'  a  very  civU  man,  and  an 
excellent  scholar."  On  his  return,  Morland  became  assistant  to 
Thurloe,  the  secretary  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  He  also  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  attempt  to  rolieve  the  sufferings  of  the  poor  people  of 
Piedmont,  being  appointed  ''commissioner  extraordinary  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  collected  moneys  "  by  the  Protector,  who  also  made 
him  one  of  the  clerks  of  the  signet,  in  March  1665. 

Morland  is  said  to  have  been  privy  to  the  plot  nsusUy  known  as 
Sir  Richard  Willis's  plot,  and,  as  it  is  so  intimately  connected  with 
Morland's  history,  we  give  an  abstract  of  the  narrative  as  arranged 
by  Birch  in  his  *  Life  of  Thurloe,'  although  we  think  that  it  is  liar  from 
being  altogether  supported  by  proper  evidence. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1659,  Thurloe,  Cromwell,  and  Sir 
Richard  Willis  formed  a  design  of  ruining  King  Charles  at  one  blow^ 
by  sending  over  messengers  with  plausible  letters  **  to  invite  him  to 
come  over  in  a  single  ship,  with  only  his  two  brothers  and  a  few  more, 
to  a  certain  port  in  Sussex,  upon  an  appointed  day,  whero  they  wero 
promised  to  be  received  and  supported  by.  500  foot  at  their  fint 
landing,  and  2000  horse  within  one  day  after."  This  plot  was  dis- 
cussed in  Thurioe'e  offioe,  when  Morland  was  at  his  deUL  apparontly 
asleep:  Welwood  says  that  Cromwell,  when  he  saw  Mm,  drow  his 
sword,  and  was  only  dissuaded  from  despatching  him  on  the  spot  by 
the  earnest  solicitation  of  Thurloe,  who  assurod  him  that  Morland 
had  sat  up  two  nights  together,  aud  was  certainly  fast  asleep^  Dis- 
gusted at  this  prooeeiding,  Morland  immediately  determined  to  divulge 
the  plot  to  the  king,  which  he  did  by  means  of  one  Major  Henshaw, 
who  was  then  imprisoned  in  the  Tower.  The  king,  being  thus 
cautioned,  anawerod,  that  "he  could  not  be  ready  so  soon  as  the 
appointed  day,"  which  gave  the  three  projecton  some  apprehension  and 
suspicion  of  the  discovery.  Not  being  sataafted  however  with  this 
answer,  Willis  waa  appointed  to  contrive  other  lettera,  urging  his 
m^jes^  **  to  use  expedition,  and  not  lose  so  fair  an  opportunity  for 
his  happy  restoration.*'  The  king  answered,  that  he  was  not  very 
well,  or  something  that  appeared  so  frivolous,  that  they  justly  con- 
cluded their  whole  project  was  discovered,  and  WilUs  was  suspected 
of  having  divulged  it.  Under  these  cironmstanoes  Willis  sent  for 
Morland,  who  went^  not  considering  it  safe  to  decline  the  meeting, 
but  took  two  pistols  with  hiuL  At  the  appointed  place,  he  was  met 
by  another  person,  by  whom  he  was  conducted  with  the  'utmost 
caution  into  a  dark  deep  cellar,  whero,  by  the  light  of  a  candle,  he 
saw  Sir  Richard  by  himself  with  a  Bible  beforo  him.  Sir  Richard 
told  him  plainly  that  *'  he  had  sent  for  him  on  account  of  the  discovery 
of  a  secnt  of  the  highest  importance^  which  could  not  possibly  be 
known  to  moro  than  three  persons  beside  himselt"  Then,  recounting 
the  particulars^  he  Isid  his  hand  upon  the  Bible^  and  solemnly  sworo 
that  he  had  not  been  the  discoverer,  and  requested  him  to  do  the 
same.  Morland  told  him,  "  he  was  ready  to  do  so,  if  he  would  give 
him  a  reason  why  he  should  suspect  him.  All  this  he  did  with  such 
a  nmarkable  presence  of  mind,  that  Willis  was  oompletely  damped, 
and  Morland  escaped  from  further  interrogation.  In  May  1660,  he 
went  to  the  king  at  Breda,  in  Holland,  who  received  him  kindly^  miade 
him  a  knight^  and  soon  afterwards  a  baronet* 

Eohard,  in  his  'History  of  England,'  produces  a  letter  from  Sir 
Samuel  to  Willis,  dated  March  10, 1660,  in  which  he  expressly  denies 
the  whole  of  the  above  statement ;  but  Morland's  own  testimony  in 
his  autobiography  is  to  the  contrary :  if  he  did  write  it  at  all,  it  waa 
merely  as  a  means  of  safety  from  the  wrath  of  Sir  Richard  WiUis. 

On  the  restoration  of  Charles,  Morland  was  made  maater  of  medbanios 
to  his  majesty,  who  also  prssented  him  with  a  medal  as  an  "  honourable 
badge  of  liis  signal  loyalty."  He  was  soon  afterwards  made  a  genUe- 
man  of  his  majeaty's  privy-chamber.  In  1677  he  took  the  lease  of  a 
house,  called  Copped-Hall,  by  the  Thames  at  Yauxhail,  for  twenty- 
one  yean.  Two  yeara  afterwards,  he  had  a  pension  of  400i.  settled 
upon  him,  but  embarrassments  in  his  affairs,  owing  to  an  imprudent 
marriage^  obliged  him  to  dispose  of  it.  He  affeerwMds  romoved  to  a 
house  at  Hammenmith,  near  the  water-side,  whero  he  died,  Decem- 
ber 80,  1695,  and  waa  buried  in  Hammersmith  chapel  on  Januaiy 
6  of  the  following  year.    The  three  last  yeara  of  lus  life  wero  spent 
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▼ery  wretchedly.  Poverty  and  loss  of  sight  compelled  him  to  rely 
almost  solely  on  the  charity  of  Arohhishop  TenisoD.  In  a  letter 
dated  March  6, 1694,  he  returns  him  thanks  for  his  kindness,  "  which 
was  far  greater,"  says  Sir  Samuel,  "than  such  a  poor  wretch  as 
I  could  ever  hope  for."  This  letter,  written  wh^n  he  was  blind,  is  a 
very  curious  relic,  and  is  now  preserved  in  the  library  at  Lambeth 
Palace.  John  Evelyn,  in  his  '  Diary,'  gives  an  iotereating  description 
of  him  when  suffering  under  this  accumulated  load  of  misfortunes : — 
"  25th  Oct,  1695.  The  archbishop  and  myself  went  to  Hammensmith 
to  visit  Sir  Samuel  Morland,  who  was  entirely  blind,  a  very  mortifying 
sight.  He  showed  us  his  invention  of  writing,  which  was  very  ingenious, 
also  his  wooden  calendar,  which  instructed  him  all  by  feeling,  and 
other  pretty  and  useful  inventions  of  mills,  pumps,  &c,  and  the  pump 
he  had  erected,  that  serves  water  to  his  garden,  and  to  passengersy 
with  an  inscription,  and  brings  from  a  filthy  part  of  the  Thames,  near 
it,  a  most  perfect  and  pure  water.  He  had  newly  buried  200^.  worth 
of  music-books,  being,  as  he  said,  love-songs  and  vanity.  He  plays 
himself  psalms  and  religious  hymns  on  the  theorbo."  The  inscription 
which  Evelyn  refers  to  was  on  a  stone-tablet  fixed  in  the  wall,  and  is 
we  believe  still  preserved ;  the  following  is  a  copy  of  it : — "Sir  Samuel 
Morland's  well,  the  use  of  which  he  freely  gives  to  all  persons:  hoping 
that  none  who  shall  come  after  him  will  adventure  to  incur  Qod's 
displeasure  by  denying  a  cup  of  cold  water  (provided  at  another's 
cost  and  not  their  own)  to  neighbour,  stranger,  passenger,  or  poor 
thirsty  beggar.    July  8, 1695/' 

Sir  Samuel  married  three  times ;  he  was  divorced  from  his  last  wife 
in  1688.  The  monument  to  his  two  first  wives  is  in  the  nave  of 
Westminster  Abbey,  and  commemorates  them  in  inscriptions  in 
Hebrew,  Greek,  Ethiopia,  and  Engiifih. 

It  now  remains  briefiy  to  notice  his  writings  and  mechanical  inven- 
tions. From  some  correspondence  between  Morland  and  Dr.  John 
Pell,  preserved  in  Birch's  collection  of  manuscripts  in  the  British 
Museum,  it  appears  that  Sir  Samuel,  as  early  as  1666,  had  intended  to 
publish  a  work  on  the  quadrature  of  curvilinear  spaces,  and  had 
actpally  proceeded  to  print  a  portion  of  it,  when,  by  the  advice  of  the 
latter,  be  was  persuaded  to  lay  it  aaide  altogether.  It  was  about  this 
period  that  he  invented  his  arithmetical  machine^  which  he  makes 
mention  of  in  a  letter  dated  May  18,  1666.  He  did  not  however 
publiah  an  account  of  it  before  the  year  1678,  when,  "  by  the  impor- 
tunity of  his  very  good  friends,**  it  was  made  public.  The  little  work 
in  which  it  is  described  is  illustrated  with  twelve  plates,  in  which  the 
different  parts  of  the  machine  ore  exhibited.  Its  operations  are 
conducted  by  means  of  dial-plates  and  small  indices,  moveable  with  a 
steel  pin.  By  these  means  the  four  fundamental  rules  of  arithmetic 
are  very  readUy  worked,  and,  to  use  the  author's  own  words,  "  without 
charging  the  memory,  disturbing  the  mind,  or  exposing  the  operations 
to  any  uncertainty."  Bis  'Perpetual  Almanac'  is  given  at  the  end, 
which  was  often  printed  separately. 

We  sre  indebted  to  Morland  for  the  speaking-trumpet  in  its  present 
form,  an  account  of  which  useful  instrument  he  published  at  London 
in  1671,  under  the  title  of '  A  Description  of  the  TubaStentorophonica, 
an  instrument  of  excellent  use  as  well  by  sea  as  by  land."  In  this  me 
tract,  consisting  of  eight  leaves,  he  gives  an  account  of  the  various  expe- 
riments made  by  him  before  his  instrument  attained  a  certain  degree 
of  perfection.  The  first  trumpet  that  he  constructed,  "although," 
says  Sir  Samuel,  "the  inyei^tion  had  been  long  before  digested  in  my 
thoughts,"  was  made  in  glass  in  the  year  1670,  being  about  2  feet  6 
Inches  in  length,  the  diameter  of  the  greater  end  11  inches,  and  that 
of  the  other  end  2^  inches:  "with  this,"  he  says,  "I  was  heard 
speaking  at  a  considerable  distance  by  several  persons,  and  found  that 
it  did  very  considerably  multiply  the  Toice."  After  giving  a  descrip- 
tiou  of  some  experiments  with  other  trumpets,  he  entei-s  into  a 
philosophic  disquisition  on  the  nature  of  sound,  and  the  best  form  of 
the  speaking-trumpet,  which  he  leaves  doubtful,  and  concludes  with 
"  an  account  of  the  manifold  uses  "  of  his  instrument,  which  are  veiy 
excusably  exaggerated :  he  appears  also  to  have  overrated  the  power 
of  his  trumpet;  for,  in  his  '  Urim  of  Conscience,'  he  says  that  he  has 
no  doubt  but  that  it  might  be  improTed  so  as  to  carry  the  voice  for 
the  distance  of  ten  miles.  A  French  tranidation  of  Morland's  tx«atise 
was  published  at  London  in  1671 ;  and,  in  an  advertisement  prefixed, 
it  is  stated  that  Morland's  tubes  were  sold  by  Moses  Pitt,  a  booksellez 
in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  at  the  price  of  2L  5«.  The  invention  excited 
much  general  interest  at  the  time ;  so  Butler  makes  Hudibras  say, 

"  I  heard  a  formidable  Tolce, 
Loud  as  the  Stentophoaio  noise." 

There  is  one  of  Morland's  original  trumpets,  now  preserved  in 
Trinity  College  Library,  Cambridge,  about  six  feet  long;  but  it  is  in 
bad  condition. 

All  former  biographers  of  Sir  Samuel  Morland  have  asserted  that  he 
invented  the  fire-engine,  but  he  ought  to  be  considered  rather  an 
improver  than  an  inventor  of  that  machine.  As  early  as  1690, 
Cyprian  Lucar,  in  his  treatise  named  '  Lucar-Solace,'  gave  a  descrip- 
tion of  a  rude  fire-engine,  which  he  designated  by  the  name  of  a 
squirt,  and  which  acted  precisely  on  the  principle  of  that  instrument 
Evelyn  also  mentions  a  fire-engine  invented  by  Qreatorix  in  1656, 
which  was  ten  years  after  be  saw  the  '  quench-fizes '  of  Sir  Samuel. 

The  principal  objects  of  Sir  Samuel's  stndy  were  waterengines, 


pumps,  &c.,  which  he  carried  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection :  his 
pumps  brought  water  from  Bhickmore  Park,  near  Winkfield,  to  the 
top  of  Windsor  Castle.  A  bill  to  enable  him  "  to  enjoy  the  sole  benefit 
of  certain  pumps  and  water-engines  by  him  invented,"  was  read  the 
first  and  second  times  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  12th  and 
13th  of  February  1674,  but  it  did  not  pass;  he  obtained  however  a 
patent  for  them  in  the  course  of  the  following  year.  In  1697,  two 
years  after  his  death,  a  tract  by  him  was  published  at  the  expense  of 
his  son.  It  is  entitled  '  Hydrostatics,  or  Instructions  concerning 
Waterworks,'  and  contains  an  account  of  his  various  methods  of 
raising  water,  besides  tables  of  square  and  cube  roots  :  from  the  dose 
of  Joseph  Morland's  preface,  it  appears  that  many  of  his  lather's  works 
were  left  unpublished.  There  is  also  a  treatise  by  Sir  Samuel,  in  the 
Harleian  collection  of  manuscripts,  which  is  entitled  '  J^l^vation  des 
£aux,  par  toute  sorte  de  Machines,  r^duite  2i  la  mesure,  au  poids,  et 
^  la  balance :  Presentee  k  sa  majesty  tr^  Chrdtienne,'  1683  :  at  page 
25  commences  a  very  short  tract  on  the  steam-engine,  entitled 
'  The  Principles  of  the  New  Force  of  Fire  invented  by  Chev.  Moriand 
in  1682,  and  presented  to  his  most  Christian  Majesty,  1683,'  and  these 
principles  are  explained  as  follows : — 

"  Water  being  converted  into  vapour  by  the  force  of  fire,  the^e 
vapours  shortly  require  a  larger  space  (about  200  times)  than  the  water 
before  occupied,  and,  rather  than  be  constantly  confined,  woidd  split  a 
cannon.  But  being  duly  regulated  according  to  the  rules  of  statics, 
and  by  science  reduced  to  measure,  weight,  and  balance,  then  they 
bear  their  load  peacefully  (like  good  horses),  and  thus  become  of 
great  use  to  mankind,  particularly  for  raising  water,  according  to  the 
following  table,  whidi  shows  the  number  of  pounds  that  may  be 
raised  1800  times  per.  hour,  to  a  height  of  six  inches,  by  cylinders 
half  filled  with  water,  as  well  as  the  different  diameters  and  depths 
of  the  said  cylinders : "  then  follows  his  table  of  the  effects  of  different- 
sized  cylinders.  This  evidently  indicates  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  and  to  his  great  credit  also,  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  he 
has  correctly  stated  the  increase  of  volume  which  water  occupies  in  a 
state  of  vapour,  which  must  have  been  the  result  of  experiment :  his 
researches  however  seem  to  have  had  little  influence  on  the  pn^ess 
of  the  practical  application  of  steam. 

In  1668  he  published  his  '  History  of  the  Evangelical  Churches  of 
Piedmont^'  which  was  drawn  up  at  the  request  of  Archbishop  Usher, 
but  it  is  not  a  very  creditable  performance.  According  to  Beughem, 
in  his '  Bibliographia  Mathematica,'  he  wrote  *  articles  and  rules  for 
the  better  government  of  his  majesty's  forces  by  land  during  this 
present  war.'  His  *  Doctrine  of  Interest,  both  Simple  and  Com- 
pound,' published  in  1679,  is  a  praiseworthy  little  volume,  and  the 
tables  are  very  accurately  calculated;  but  his  'New  Rule  for  the 
Equation  of  Payments'  is  erroneous.  Another  tract  by  him,  con- 
sisting of  four  leaves,  and  entitled  '  The  Cdunt  of  Pagan's  Method  of 
Delineating  all  manner  of  Fortifications  (Regular  and  Irregular)  from 
the  exterior  Poligone  reduced  to  English  Measure  and  converted  into 
Hercotectonic  Lines,'  was  pubhshed  in  1672,  in  Venn's  '  Military  and 
Martial  Discipline.'  The  '*  (Jrim  o(  Conscience'  was  written  during 
his  blindness,  and  is  a  very  singular  piece  of  composition :  it  contains 
reflections  on  the  £sllen  state  and  insignificance  of  man,  and  the  un- 
certainty of  life.  By  one  of  his  letters  to  Archbishop  Tenison,  dated 
28th  of  July  1688,  and  preserved  in  the  archiepiscopal  library  at 
Lambeth,  it  appears  that  he  once  had  on  intention  of  publishing  the 
first  six  books  of  Euclid  for  the  use  of  public  schools. 

Morland  is  said  to  have  written  a  treatise  on  the  barometer,  which 
was  answered  by  Lord  North  in  another  tract  on  the  same  subject 
He  is  also  said  to  have  invented  the  capstan  to  heave  up  anchors,  but 
he  must  be  considered  rather  an  improver  than  the  inventor  of  that 
machine :  the  same  remark  will  apply  to  various  other  performances, 
which  have  elsewhere  been  attributed  to  him. 

In  the  library  at  Lambeth  Palace  is  an  autobiography  of  Sir  Samuel 
Morland,  written  by  him  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  together  with 
several  other  letters  and  papers :  it  is  from  this  original  source  that 
we  gave  several  particulars  for  the  first  time  in  this  article  as 
originally  published  in  the  '  Penny  Cyclopsedia.'  We  have  al»o  made 
use  of  the  biography  of  Sir  Samuel  in  Chalmers's  '  Biographical  Dic- 
tionary,* which  is  a  good  piece  of  biography,  considering  that  he  had 
no  foundation  to  rest  on ;  as  also  of  a  separate  account  of  his  life^ 
writings,  and  inventions  by  J.  O.  HaUiwell,  Esq. 

MOKLEY,  THOMAS,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  our  eariy 
composers,  and  author  of  the  first  regular  treatise  on  the  art  of  music 
that  appeared  in  the  English  language,  was  born  probably  about 
the  middle  of  the  16th  century,  but  the  exact  time  is  unknown. 
All  that  is  known  of  this  eminent  professor  is  gathered  from  Wood, 
who,  in  his  '  Athen»  Oxoniensos,'  tells  us  that  he  was  a  disciple  of 
Birde,  to  whom  he  dedicated  his  book  in  very  reverential  and  affec- 
tionate terms;  that  he  obtained  a  Bachelor's  degree  in  1588,  and  was 
sworn  into  his  place  as  gentleman  of  the  rojal  chapel  in  1592.  He 
died.  Dr.  Bumey  supposes,  in  or  near  the  year  1604. 

Morley  produced  many  compositions  that  are  still  well  known, 
among  which  are,  canxouets  of  different  kinds,  particularly  for  two 
voices,  madrigals  for  five  voices,  and  services  and  anthems,  including 
the  fine  'Funeral  Service'  published  in  Dr,  Boyce's  ooUeotion,  the 
first  that  was  set  to  the  words  of  our  reformed  Liturgy.  He  also 
published  'Consort  Lessons,  made  by  divers  exquisite  authoxs,  for  mx 
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different  instnunenta  to  play  together,  vi&,  the  Treble  Lute,  Pandora, 
Citteme,  Bee- Viol,  Flute,  and  Treble-Viol,*  2nd  edition,  1611.  He 
likewise  collected  and  edited  that  collection  8o  familiar  to  madrigal- 
Uta,  *  The  Triumphs  of  Oriana '  1601.  In  Queen  Elizabeth's  *  Virginal 
Book'  are  five  sets  of  lessons  by  Morley.  But  the  work  on  which  his 
fame  is  chiefly  built  is  that  alluded  to  above, '  A  Plaine  and  Easie 
iDtroduotion  to  Practical  Musicke,'  fol.,  15^7^  which  continued  in  use 
above  a  century  and  a  half,  and  is  still  read  and  esteemed  by  most 
well  educated  musicians ;  for  though  it  contains  much  that  is  become 
obaolete,  and  the  language  is  quaint  and  often  obscure,  yet  it  exhibits 
a  full  knowledge  of  the  subject,  great  acumen,  a  bold  spirit,  and  much 
carious  learning.  It  was  translated  into  the  German  language  by 
John  Caspar  Ti^t>  a  profound  musician  of  the  seventeenth  century ; 
and  the  sdentiflo  Florentine  patrician,  Doni,  mentions  the  author  as 
*'il  erudite  musico  Inglese." 

Morley  obtained  of  Queen  Elizabeth  an  exclusive  patent  for  the 
printing  of  music,  under  which  William  Barley  published  most  of  the 
maaic  books  that  appeared  during  its  continuance.  This  was  granted 
in  1598,  in  Ilea  most  probably  of  some  bounty  which  ought  to  have 
been  forthcoming  from  the  privy-pune  of  the  discerning  but  parsi- 
mouioUB  queen. 
MORMON.    [Smith,  Joseph.] 

MORNINGTON,  GARRET  WELLESLEY,  EARL  OF,  whose 
daim  to  be  numbered  and  ranked  high  among  the  musical  composers 
of  the  British  Isles  is  freely  acknowledged,  was  bom  in  tho  county  of 
Meath  in  or  about  the  year  1720,  and  advanced  from  the  dignity  of  an 
Iridi  baron,  which  he  inherited,  to  that  of  an  earl,  in  1760.  Devoting 
much  of  his  time  to  his  favourite  art»  his  life  seems  to  have  been  quite 
domestic  and  devoid  of  those  incidents  which  contribute  so  largely  to 
the  page  of  biography ;  but  success  of  a  very  decided  kind  attended 
his  chief  punuit.  All  we  know  of  the  early  histoiy  of  this  distin- 
gnished  nobleman  is  firom  a  paper  printed  among  the  '  MiaoeUanies '  of 
the  Honourable  Daines  Harrington,  whence  we  derive  the  following 
curious  particulars.  The  earl's  father  played  tolerably  well  on  the 
violin,  and  by  hia  performance  delightMl  the  babe  while  yet  in  the 
norae's  anna.  But  even  at  that  infantine  period  he  seemed  to  be 
(»pable  of  diatinguiahing  the  difference  between  tolerable  and  excel- 
lent;  for  Duboux^g,  a  celebrated  violinist,  being  on  a  viait  at  the  family 
leat  **  the  child  would  not  permit  him  to  take  the  violin  from  hia  father, 
till  his  little  hands  were  held;"  but  having  heard  the  professor,  he 
did  his  utmost  to  prevent  the  return  of  the  instrument  to  his  father. 
Nearly  at  the  same  age  he  could  beat  time  to  every  piece  of  music, 
and  the  most  sudden  changes  in  the  measure  were  immediately  per- 
ceiTed  and  followed  by  him.  Yet  he  never  attempted  to  perform  on 
any  ioatrument  till  his  ninth  year :  he  then  took  up  the  violin,  and 
loon  was  able  to  play  the  second  part  in  CorelU's  sonatas.  Shortly 
after  he  attempted  composition,  and  achieved  a  minuet^  which  how- 
ever evinced  more  enterprise  than  genius.  At  fourteen  he  discarded 
the  violin  for  the  harpsichord.  'About  that  time  his  father  ordered  aa 
organ  for  hia  chapel,  telling  his  son  that  he  should  at  once  have  been 
appointed  organist,  had  he  been  qualified.  The  instrument  was 
finished  in  eighteen  months,  when  it  was  found  that  the  young  dilet- 
tante bad  fully  prepared  himself  for  the  situation  which  his  noble 
pannt  had  jocosely  wished  he  could  fiU.  Unrelaxing  in  his  musical 
studies,  and  labours.  Lord  Momington  so  distinguished  himself,  that 
the  University  of  Dublin  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  in 
Hoaic,  and  aubeequently  elected  him  profesaor  of  that  faculty.  He 
died  in  1781. 

Lord  Momington'a  oompositiona  an  chiefly  vocal :  some  are  for  the 
ehurch,  and  mie  to  be  found  in  the  choir-books  of  St  Patrick's  Cathe- 
dral But  he  excelled  most  in  what  is  undeniably  our  own  national 
music,  the  glee.  Hia  four-voiced  glee,  'Here  in  cool  Grot,*  which 
gained  the  gold  priae-medal  given  by  the  Catch  Club  in  1779,  is  a 
work  of  genioa  and  a  maaterpiece  of  art  '  Gently  hear  me,  charming 
Maid  ! '  another  of  the  same  kind,  published  in  Warren's  25th  colleo- 
tioo,  is,  it  has  been  truly  said,  "  overflowing  with  taste  and  feeling." 
'Come,  taireet  Nymph,*  likewise  for  four  voices,  haa  alwaya  been,  and 
most  likely  will  continue  to  be,  admired  for  ita  brilliancy  and  akill; 
and '  0,  Bird  of  Eve^*  a  glee  for  five  voioea,  ia,  though  abort,  one  of  the 
most  elegant  effusions  that  vocal  harmony  can  boast 

The  Earl  of  Momington  was  married  to  Anne,  daughter  of  Arthur 
first  Viscount  Dungannon,  and  had  by  her  a  large  family.  He  carefully 
superintended  the  education  of  his  sons,  and  their  eminence  is  so 
great  that  their  father's  name  would  be  sure  to  be  remembered  if 
even  his  own  genius  had  been  insufficient  to  procure  it  His  sons 
were  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley,  Lord  Maryborough,  our  greatest 
general  tiie  Duke  of  Wellington,  Lord  Cowley,  and  the  Kev.  Gerai'd 
Wellesley. 

MORO,  ANTCyNI,  or  Sir  Antony  Mobb,  was  bom  at  Utrecht, 
about  1525,  and  was  the  pupil  of  Jan  SchooreL  He  obtained,  while 
itill  young,  a  grtet  reputation  at  Rome,  especially  aa  a  portrait  painter, 
and  when  the'  Bmperor  Charles  Y.  requested  the  Cardinal  Granvelle 
to  send  a  painter  to  Lisbon,  to  paint  the  future  bride  of  his  aon  Philip, 
the  cardinal  aeleoted  More.  He  was  introduced  to  the  Emperor,  at 
Madrid,  in  1652,  painted  Philip's  portrait  there,  and,  at  Lisbon  painted 
besides  the  Infanta  Mary,  King  John  IlL,  and  the  emperor's  youngest 
lister.  Queen  Catbaiine  of  Portugal ;  for  which  he  received  600  ducata 
and  a  very  valuable  gold  chain  as  a  present    Van  Alander  saya  that 


hia  uaual  price  for  a  portrait  waa  100  ducata,  which  at  that  time  waa  a 
Tery  large  aum. 

After  a  abort  interval,  in  1554,  More  waa  sent  to  paint  another  bride 
of  Philip's,  Queen  Mary  of  England :  for  this  picture  he  was  ahso 
richly  rewarded,  says  Van  Mander,  and  had  a  salary  of  100^  per 
annum  settled  upon  him,  as  painter  to  .the  King  and  Queen  (Walpole 
says  1002.  per  quarter).  More  remained  in  England  during  the  reign 
of  Queen  Mary,  by  whom  he  was  probably  knighted,  and  he  paiuied 
several  portraits  of  her  and  many  of  the  English  nobility  of  the  time, 
some  of  which  are  at  Hampton  Court,  and  many  others  are  still  in  the 
private  collections  of  the  descendants  of  the  families.  Some  of  bis 
works  doubtless  pass  as  Holbein's,  but  More  was  much  inferior  to 
Holbein.  After  the  death  of  Mary,  in  1558,  More  rejoined  Philip  in 
Spain,  and  appears  to  have  lived  on  such  terms  of  familiarity  with  the 
king,  that,  upon  an  occasion,  in  the  year  1560,  when  Philip  struck  him 
with  bis  open  hand  on  the  shoulder,  the  painter  ventured  to  return 
a  blow  with  his  mahlatick,  but  he  soon  repeated  of  his  familiarity, 
and  was  heartily  glad  to  escape  with  temporary  banishment.  Philip, 
however,  sent  to  recal  him,  and  the  lung's  messenger  overtook  More 
on  hia  way,  but  the  painter  excused  himself,  not  daring  to  trust  him- 
self again  within  Philip's  power.  Philip  wrote  to  him  in  the  Nether- 
lands, but,  through  the  Duke  of  Alva,  with  a  similar  result  More 
had  entered  the  service  of  the  Duke  of  Alva,  who  sent  for  him  from 
Utrecht,  and  he  was  appointed  by  the  duke  receiver-general  of  the 
revenues  of  West  Flanders,  an  appointment,  says  Van  Mander,  which 
so  elevated  him,  that  he  made  a  bonfire  of  all  his  painting  materials 
at  Utrecht,  and  made  presents  to  all  his  friends.  Some  suppose  from 
this  that  he  gave  up  painting ;  but  so  far  from  this,  he  was  constantly 
painting,  especially  portraits  of  women,  for  the '  duke,  at  Brussels, 
whose  high  position  enabled  him  to  reward  the  painter  with  a  publio 
office  for  private  services.  The  whole  of  More's  family  was  *l"> 
richly  provided  for,  by  Philip,  or  by  the  duke. 

More  died  at  Antwerp,  in  1581,  aged  fifty-six,  while  engaged  on  ft 
picture  of  the  Circumcision,  for  the  church  of  Notie  Dame  there,  and 
it  was  left  unfinished.  More  painted  chiefly  portraits ;  there  are^  how- 
ever, also  several  good  figure  pieces  by  him,  but  they  are  painted  in 
the  prevailing  dry  style  of  that  time  in  the  Netherlands,  and  with  its 
hard  positive  colouring.  Yet  he  made  a  good  copy  for  Philip,  of 
Titian's  Danae,  which  is  now  at  Madrid.  There  is  much  confusion 
about  the  datea  of  More'a  birth  and  death,  aome  placing  his  birth  in 
1512 ;  the  above  however  ia  the  account  in  the  aecond  edition  of 
Van  Mander, '  Het  Leven  der  Schilders,'  where  it  is  fully  explained  in 
•a  note.  Jn  the  National  Gallery  ia  a  portrait  by  him  of  Jeanne 
d'Archel  (No.  184),  dated  1661. 

MOKO'Nl,  GIAMBATTISTA,  a  celebrated  Italian  hiatorical  and 
portrait  painter,  waa  bom  about  1510,  at  Albino  in  the  territory  of 
Bergamo,  and  waa  the  acholar  of  Moretto  da  Breacia,  whom  he  did 
not  equal  in  compoaition,  but  surpaa&ed  as  a  portrait  painter.  In  thia 
last  branch  he  waa  inferior  to  Titian  ouly.  in  hii  time,  and  that  great 
painter  is  said  to  have  repeatedly  recommended  applicants  to  him  to 
go  to  MoronL  The  heads  and  draperies  of  bis  portraits  are  beautiful ; 
the  hands  might  be  improved.  In  his  historical  pieces  he  belongs 
rather  to  the  Milanese  school  than  the  Venetian.  He  died  at  Ber- 
gamo, February  5,  1573.  The  National  Gallery  possesses  two  fine 
specimens  of  his  pencil :  '  A  Portrait  of  a  Tailor '  (No.  697),  and  *  A 
Portrait  of  a  Lawyer'  (No.  742). 

MOROSrNI,  an  illustrious  family  of  Venice,  which  had  several 
doges  and  other  distinguished  individuals  among  ita  members.  Paul 
Morosini,  bom  in  1406,  wrute  an  'Apology '  for  the  Venetian  govern- 
ment, and  other  works.  Andrea  Morosini,  who  died  in  1618,  wrote 
a  continuation  of  Paruta's  '  History  of  Venioe^'  down  to  the  year  1615. 

But  the  most  illustrious  of  the  famUy  is  Faancbsco  Moboscni,  who 
was  bom  in  1618,  served  in  the  navy  of  the  republic  againat  the 
Turks,  and  waa  appointed  commander  of  the  fleet  in  1651,  andgenei'al- 
in-chief  for  the  defence  of  Candia  againat  the  Turka.  He  made  a  most 
gallant  reaiatanoe  against  veiy  superior  forces,  and  at  last  concluded 
an  honourable  capitulation  with  the  grand-vizir  CoprogU  in  1669.  On 
his  return  to  Venice,  his  conduct,  having  being  made  the  aubject  of 
an  inquiry,  waa  fully  justified.  In  1684,  war  having  broken  out  again 
between  Venice  and  the  Porte,  Morosini  waa  appointed  captain-genexal 
of  all  the  forces  of  the  republic  After  sailing  to  Corfu,  he  attacked 
and  took  the  island  of  Santa  Maura,  and  also  the  town  of  Prevesa  on 
the  coast  of  fipirus.  In  the  following  year  he  landed  in  the  Morea 
with  10,000  men,  took  Coron  by  storm,  and,  being  joined  by  the 
Mainote%  took  Calamata,  and  defeated  a  Turkish  army  which  was  sent 
against  him.  In  the  year  after  he  took  Navarino  and  Modon,  defeated 
the  seraskier,  and  gained  possession  of  Napoli  after  an  obetinate 
defence.  In  1687  he  again  defeated  the  aeraskier  in  a  pitched  battle 
near  Patras,  and  seized  his  standard.  Thia  victory  was  followed  by 
the  reduction  of  Patras,  Lepanto,  Corinth,  and  the  whole  of  the 
Morea.  Morosini  then  landed  at  the  Pirsaus  and  attacked  the  Acro- 
polis of  Athena.  It  waa  in  thia  ai^e  that  a  ahell,  thrown  by  the 
Venetiana,  fell  on  the  Parthenon,  where  the  Turka  had  depoaited  their 
powder,  and  partly  deatroyed  it.  The  Turkiah  garriaon  then  aurren* 
dered.  In  1688  Morosini  landed  on  the  ialand  of  £ub<Ba,  but  waa 
obliged  to  re^mbark  hia  troopa,  owing  to  the  malaria  fever  havix^ 
broken  out  in  his  camp.  That  same  year  the  doge  Giuatiniani  died, 
and  Morosini,  though  absent,  was  eieuied  in  hia  place,  retaining  hia 
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command  in  the  Levant,  a  thing  unusual  in  the  Buepicioua  aristocracy 
of  Veniee.  In  1689  Morosini  returned  to  Venice;  the  senate  in  a 
body  went  to  meet  him  at  sea.  and  escorted  him  in  triumph  to  the 
Isnding-place  at  the  square  of  St.  Mark,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  th^ 
whole  population.  This  was  a  proud  day  for  Venice,  the  last  day  of 
triumph  in  her  history  of  a  thousand  years.  A  few  years  after, 
Morosini,  then  old  and  infirm,  was  sent  again  to  the  Morea,  when 
illness  terminated  his  glorious  career,  January  6,  1694.  A  statue 
of  bronze  was  erected  to  hini  in  the  hall  of  the  Council  of  Ten.  In 
imitation  of  the  great  csptains  of  antiquity,  the  adjunct  'Peloponne- 
siacus '  was  added  to  his  name.  His  tomb  is  in  the  church  of  S. 
Stefaoo  at  Venice,  with  the  inscription  '  Francisoi  Mauroceni  Pelopon- 
nesiaci  Venetiarum  Principis  Ossa.' 

*  MORREN,  CHARLES-FRANgOIS-ANTOINE,  a  distinguished 
Belgian  botanist  and  naturalist  He  was  bom  at  Ghent,  and  educated 
in  &e  university  of  that  city.  Having  taken  his  degree  of  M.D.,  he 
was  appointed  when  very  young  professor  of  botany  in  the  University 
of  Lilge.  He  is  known  throughout  Europe  for  his  researches,  more 
especially  in  Vegetable  Physiology.  One  of  his  earliest  papers  was 
published  in  the  '  Nova  Acta  Natura  Curiosorum,'  consisting  of  notices 
of  the  natural  history  collection  in  the  University  of  Lidge.  In  1886 
he  published  an  essay  upon  the  influence  of  light  on  the  manifesta* 
tion  and  development  of  animal  and  vegetable  organisms.  In  this 
essay  he  showed  the  influence  which  physical  agents  exerted  upon 
the  development  of  the  ova  and  spores  of  animals  and  plants  that  had 
long  lain  dormant^  This  paper  was  followed  by  a  series  of  researches 
on  the  movements  of  the  stamens  and  other  parts  of  the  reproductive 
apparatus  of  such  plants  as  Ooldfuuia  aniiophylla,  Stylidiwn  gramini- 
foliwn,  and  Sparrtnannia  Africana.  He  also  pointed  out  the  sensi- 
tive  nature  of  the  leaves  of  the  various  species  of  OxalidtKea.  In 
many  departments  Professor  Morren  has  worked  successfully  with  the 
microscope,  and  has  contributed  many  papers  on  the  functions  and 
structure  of  the  lower  plants  and  animalii  to  the  '  Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Brussels.' 

In  his  physiological  researches  Professor  Morren  has  never  lost  sight 
of  their  practical  bearing.  In  1837  he  was  present  at  the  meeting  of 
the  British  Association  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  and  gave  an  account 
of  his  researches  on  the  structure  of  the  flowers  and  fruit  of  the 
VanilUi  plant,  and  showed  that  it  might  be  successfully  cultivated  for 
commercial  purposes  in  Europe^  In  1844  he  published  a  work  on 
those  facts  and  principles  of  the  natural  sciences  which  were  available 
for  the  use  of  man.  He  took  also  an  active  part  in  the  investigation 
of  the  nature  of  the  disease  of  the  potato,  and  wrote  several  papers 
on  that  subject. 

Professor  Morren  has  not  confined  himself  to  botany  in  his  researches. 
The  'Transactions  of  the  Royal  Brussels  Academy'  contain  many 
papers  from  his  pen  on  'Zoology'  and  'Palaeontology.'  A  series  of 
these  papers  are  on  the  fossil  bones  of  elephants,  whales,  and  other 
animals  that  have  been  found  in  various  parts  of  Belgium. 

MORRISON,  REV.  ROBERT,  D.D.,  the  first  Protestant  missionary 
to  China,  was  bom  at  Morpeth,  Northumberland,  January  5  1782. 
His  parents  were  respectable  and  worthy  persons  in  humble  life. 
After  receiving  some  elementary  instruction  in  English,  writing,  and 
arithmetic,  in  a  school  conducted  by  a  maternal  uncle  at  Newcastle, 
he  was  apprenticed  at  a  very  early  age  to  his  father.  In  1799  he  com- 
menced a  course  of  religious  reading  and  study.  In  1801  he  studied 
Hebrew,  Latin,  and  theology,  under  the  superintendence  of  a 
Presbyterian  minister  of  the  town,  by  whom  he  was  introduced,  in 
1803,  to  the  committee  and  tutors  of  the  Independent  Theological 
Academy  at  Hoxton,  as  a  fit  person  to  be  received  into  that  insti- 
tution. In  May,  1804,  he  offered  his  services  as  a  missionary  to  the 
London  Missionary  Society,  and  being  accepted,  he  removed  from 
Hoxton  to  the  Mission  College  at  Qosport.  In  August  1805  he  com- 
menced the  study  of  Chinese  under  a  native  teacher.  In  January 
1807  he  was  ordained  as  a  missionary,  and  in  September  of  the  same 
year  he  arrived  at  Canton. 

Before  leaving  England  Mr.  Morrison  had  procured  from  the  British 
Museum  a  'Harmony  of  the  Gospels,' and  the  'Pauline  Epistles,' 
translated  into  Chinese  by  an  unknown  Roman  Catholic  Missionary;  and 
the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  lent  him  a  manuscript  Ijatin  and  Chinese 
dictionary.  In  1808  he  was  appointed  translator  to  the  East  India 
Company's  factory  at  Canton.  In  1810  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  in 
Chiuese,  which  he  had  brought  with  him,  were  printed,  after  he  had 
carefully  revised  and  amended  the  text  In  1811  a  Chinese  grammar, 
whicli  he  had  prepared  about  three  years  before,  was  sent  to  Bengal 
to  be  printed,  but  after  many  delays,  it  did  not  issue  from  the  press 
until  1815,  when  it  was  printed  at  Serampore,  at  the  expense  of  the 
East  India  Company.  In  1812  the  Gospel  of  St  Luke  in  Chinese  was 
printed,  and  by  the  beginning  of  1814,  the  whole  of  the  New  Testar 
ment  being  ready  for  the  prees,  the  East  India  Company  sent  out  a 
pre»s  and  materials,  and  a  printer  to  superintend  the  printing  of  the 
work.  In  1813  the  London  Misi'ionary  Society  sent  out  the  I^v. 
(afterwards  Dr.)  Milne  to  assist  Morrison,  and  they  proceeded  with 
the  translation  of  the  Old  Testomeut.  In  1815  the  Book  of  Genesis 
and  Psalms  were  printed.  In  the  following  year  the  Chinese  dic- 
tionary was  finished,  and  before  the  end  of  1821  was  printed  by  the 
East  India  Company  at  a  cost  of  15,000/.  In  1817  the  University  of 
QJa^^w  conferred  upon  Mr.  Morrison  the  degree  of  D.D.    The  Anglo- 


Chinese  College,  for  Chinese  and  English  youth,  whieh  he  had  pro- 
jected, was  idso  commenced.  He  published  in  the  same  year  'A 
View  of  China  for  Philological  Purposes,'  in  Enelish,  and  a  trans- 
lation of  *  Morning  and  Evening  Prayers  of  the  Churoh  of  England ' 
into  Chinese. 

His  great  work,  the  translation  of  the  Bible,  was  completed  in  1818. 
From  1810  to  1818  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  had  voted 
the  sum  of  60002.  at  seven  different  times,  to  assist  in  the  printing  and 
publicatiorL  The  Old  Testament  formed  21  vols.  12mo.  The  Book 
of  Job  and  the  Historical  Books  were  translated  by  Dr.  Milne,  and  the 
other  portions  by  Dr.  Morrison.  Of  the  New  Testament  Dr.  Morrison 
had  txtinslated  the  four  Gospels,  and  from  Hebrews  to  the  end.  In 
1824  Dr.  Morrison  came  to  England,  and  was  introduced  to  King 
George  IV.,  to  whom  he  presented  a  copy  of  the  Scriptures  in  Chinese. 
During  his  visit  he  endeavoured  to  promote  the  study  of  Chinese 
literature  in  England.  His  first  wife,  whom  he  married  in  1808,  having 
died  in  1821,  he  married  Miss  Armstrong,  of  Liverpool,  io  1826,  and 
soon  afterwards  s^led  for  China.  His  time  was  now  occupied  in 
preaching,  translating,  superintending  the  distribution  of  printed 
works,  and  promoting  education.  In  1832  he  wrote  to  his  friends  in 
England : — "  I  have  been  twenty-five  years  in  China,  and  am  beginning 
to  see  the  work  prosper.  By  the  press  we  have  been  able  to  scatter  know- 
ledge far  and  wide."  In  the  midst  of  these  occupations  Dr.  Morrison 
died  at  Canton,  August  1, 18S4.  His  coadjutor.  Dr.  Milne,  who  died 
some  time  before,  said  of  Morrison,  that  "  his  talents  were  rather  of 
the  solid  than  the  showy  kind;  fitted  mors  for  continued  labour  than 
to  astonish  by  sudden  bursts  of  genius ;  and  his  well-known  caution 
fitted  him  for  a  station  where  one  false  step,  at  the  beginning,  might 
have  delayed  the  work  for  agea" 

The  translation  of  the  Scriptures,  the  great  object  of  Dr.  Morrison's 
life,  was  given  to  the  world  "not  as  a  perfect  translation."  Dr. 
Morrison  says  he  studied  "fidelity,  perspicuity,^  and  simplicity;*' 
"  common  words  being  preferred  to  classical  ones,"  The  authorised 
English  version  was  followed.  Dr.  Morrison  always  explicitly  stated 
that  the  Chinese  manuscript  in  the  British  Museimi  was  **  the  foun- 
dation of  the  New  Testament;"  which,  he  says,  " I  completed  and 
edited." 

The  translators  contemplated  the  improvement  of  their  work  at 
some  future  period,  "  expecting  that  they  should  be  able  to  sit  down 
together  and  revise  the  whole."  This  expectation  was  never  realised ; 
Dr.  Milne  died  in  1822,  and  the  correction  of  errors  and  the  verbal 
alterations  made  by  Dr.  Morrison  were  not  of  great  importance^ 
Towards  the  latter  part  of  his  life.  Dr.  Morrison  became  more  and 
more  confirmed  in  the  necessity  of  a  thorough  revision,  and  he  antici- 
pated the  probability  of  this  being  effected  by  his  son,  who  however, 
on  the  death  of  his  father,  was  selected  to  succeed  him  as  the  translator 
to  the  Superintendents  of  British  Trade  at  Canton,  and  could  not 
therefore  devote  his  time  to  this  object.  It  is  no  disparagement  to 
Dr.  Morrison  to  assert  that  his  work  required  revision :  it  was  a  first 
version  into  the  most  difficult  language  in  the  world. 

It  may  serve  to  give  an  idea  of  the  exertions  of  Dr.  Morrison  and 
his  colleagues  to  state  that  from  1810  to  1886,  751,763  copies  of  works, 
consisting  of  8,000,000  pages,  were  printed  in  the  Chinese  and  Malay 
languages  at  Canton,  Malacca,  Batavia,  Penang,  and  Singapore.  This 
includes  2075  complete  Chinese  Bibles,  9970  New  Testaments,  and 
81,000  separate  portions  of  Scripture  in  Chinese. 

{Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Corretpondence  of  Bobeti  Morriton,  D.J)^ 
compiled  by  kit  Widw,  to  which  is  appended  A  Critical  Buay  on  the 
Literary  Zibourt  of  J)r»  MorHton^  by  the  Hev.  S.  Kidd,  Profeesor  of 
Chinese  in  the  University  College,  2  volsb  dvo,  London,  1839.) 

MORKISON,  SIR  RICHARD,  architect,  was  bom  about  the  yeiir 
1 767,  and  was  the  son  of  John  Morrison,  architect,  of  Cork.  He  was 
at  one  time  intended  for  the  Churoh,  but  subsequently  becamo  a  pupil 
of  James  Gandon,  the  architect,  in  Dublin.  Through  his  godfather, 
the  Earl  of  Shannon,  Morrison  obtained  a  government  appoiutmeuL 
in  the  Ordnance  department,  but  had  to  relinquish  it  in  coose  )uence 
of  reductions,  when  he  got  into  practice  as  an  architect,  and  in  th<» 
course  of  his  life  erected  a  large  number  of  buildings.  For  a  few 
particulars  of  some  of  these,  reference  may  be  made  to  Weale  a 
'  Quarterly  Papers  on  Architecture '  (voL  i.),  in  which  there  is  a 
memoir  of  William  Vitruvius  Morribok,  son  of  Sir  Richard,  who 
was  some  time  in  practice  conjointly  with  his  father,  and  who  died  at 
the  age  of  forty-four,  bir  Richard  Morrison  was  last  employed  for 
Lord  Longford  and  the  Earl  of  Howth.  His  knighthood  was  received 
during  the  viceroyalty  of  the  Earl  de  Grt-y.  He  left  considerable 
property,  including  a  well-stocked  library,  and  died  on  the  Slsc  of 
October  1849,  at  the  age  of  eighty-two.  He  was  president  of  the  Irish 
Institute  of  Architects. 

« MORSE,  SAMUEL  F.  R,  the  inventor  of  the  American  system 
of  telegraphs,  was  bom  in  Charlestown,  Massaohusetta,  on  April  12, 
1791.  Desiring  to  become  an  artist,  he  came  to  England  in  1811,  and 
was  a  student  at  the  Royal  Academy,  where  in  1813  he  gained  a  prise 
for  a  sculpture  modeL  On  his  return  to  America  he  practised  hia 
art  with  some  success.  In  1829  he  again  visited  England,  and  in  1832, 
while  on  his  return  to  the  United  States,  the  experiment  of  Franklin 
upon  a  wire  some  four  miles  in  length  was  recalled  to  hia  mind  in  the 
course  of  conversation  with  a  passenger,  and  it  occurred  to  him  that 
**  if  the  presence  of  electricity  could  be  made  visible  in  any  part  of 
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this  drooity  it  would  sot  bo  cUffiooIt  to  oonitraot  ft  qritom  of  rigui  bj 
which  intoUifonoe  oonld  be  ioitoatinaoiiily  tmiimittecL''  The 
flubjeci  ooeupied  bis  thoagbtB  dnring  the  remainder  of  the-  voyage^ 
end  within  a  week  after  hie  arriTal  in  America  he  oommenoed  opera- 
tiona  with  a  view  of  testing  the  theory  lie  had  formed;  but  the 
presenre  of  other  dutiei^  and  the  want  of  ampler  meaniy  compelled 
him  to  poati)one  his  experiments.  It  was  not  imUl  the  sammer  of 
1837  that  he  practically  satiafied  himself  of  their  success ;  snd  in 
October  1838,  this  result  was  more  publicly  demonstrated  on  a  line  half 
a  mile  in  length.*  At  this  period  he  estimated  that  **  fiye  words  could 
be  transmitted  in  a  minute."  At  the  present  time  vastly  more 
can  be  acoomplidied.  Congress  had  liberally  granted  80,000  dollars 
to  enable  the  inventor  to  eany  on  his  experiments ;  but  he  had  still 
to  await  during  long  and  anxious  years  for  that  extensive  development 
of  his  invention  which  should  render  it  one  of  the  most  strildng 
improvements  of  modem  times.  Not  till  Jane  1844  had  he  the  grati- 
fication of  witnessing  all  his  most  sanguine  hopes  realised  in  the 
establishment  of  a  telegraphio  line  forty  miles  in  length  between 
Baltimore  and  Washington.  Almost  immediately  sfterwards  the 
advantagea  of  telegraphio  communioatlon  were  extended  to  the 
remotest  parts  of  the  Union. 

The  peculiar  advantage  of  Morse's  wjniua  oonsists  in  its  gseat 
simpUoity.  A  single  wire  only  is  necessary,  with  a  galvanic  battery 
as  the  source  of  power  at  the  transmitting  station,  snd  an  electro- 
magnet of  iron  at  the  receiving  station  to  record  the  passage  or 
presence  of  the  power.  The  process  is  self-recording  or  sdf-printing. 
Attached  to  tiie  msgnet  is  a  steel  pricker,  which  effects  marks  (signs) 
on  paper  as  it  is  unrolled  by  clock-work  mechanism  from  a  coiL 
The  alphabet  is  formed  of  a  combination  of  dots  and  strokes :  thus^ 
a  .  ^,  6  —  -  -  -,  and  so  on.  Visible  signals  sre  liableto  be  inaccuratoly 
read  ofl^  and  misreadings  render  repetitions  necessary ;  but  an  indelible 
transcription  on  paper  avoids  these  disadvantages.  In  point  of 
celerity  Morse's  single  wire  apparatus  exceeds  the  two-line  wire  and 
doable-needle  in  the  ratio  of  8  to  2 :  Us  single  perfecting  .wire  is 
capable  of  a  celerity  three  times  greater  than  that  of  double-needle 
instruments.  In  1854,  out  of  41,892  telegraphio  wires  in  the  United 
States,  86,972  were  worked  under  Morse's  patent.  It  has  been  applied 
with  some  modifications  on  the  Continent,  but  with  little  or  no 
advantage  to  the  inventor. 

The  long  interval  which  elapsed  between  the  suggestion  of  the 
principle  in  1882  and  its  practical  test  on  a  small  scale  in  1888,  and 
a  period  of  equal  length  from  that  year  until  1844  when  the  invention 
was  triumphuitly  in  operation,  was  one  of  those  severe  trials  to  which 
inventors  are  proverbially  liable.  In  America  he  is  now  without  a 
rival,  and  his  honourable  claims  are  fully  recognised  in  Europe.  The 
income  he  derived  from  his  patents  soon  placed  him  in  affluent  dr- 
cumstanoes,  and  he  now  enjoys  the  well-meiited  reward  of  his  labours 
at  Poughkeepeie,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  where  he  lives  in  com- 
parative retirement.  He  is  married,  and  has  one  son  and  one 
daughter.  He  occupies  the  poet  of  "electrician  "  of  the  New  York 
and  Newfoundland  Telegraph  Company,  and  the  still  more  distin- 
guished situation  of  electrician  of  the  New  York,  Newfoundland 
and  London  Telegraph  Company,  for  connecting  the  continents 
of  Europe  and  America  by  a  submarine  electric  cabia  He  is  also 
I^rofessor  of  Natural  History  at  Yale  College.  In  1856  Professor 
Morse  visited  England  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  project  of  a 
submarine  cable  across  the  Atlantic  On  the  night  of  October  2nd,  in 
oonjunotion  with  Mr.  Charles  T.  Bright,  CE.,  eogineer  of  the  Magnetic 
Telegraph  Company,  and  Dr.  Whitohurst,  experiments  were  made 
at  the  Company's  offices  in  London,  which  established  the  practicability 
of  the  sobemcL  In  a  report  dated  5  a.m.,  Oct.  3,  written  at  the  dose 
of  the  night's  labours,'  Professor  Morse  stated  that,  upon  a  single  con- 
tinuous conductor  of  more  than  2000  miles  in  extent,  the  tolegraphlc 
registor  had  counted  rignals  at  the  rato  of  210,  240,  and  even  270 
per  minute.  A  few  days  afterwards,  Oct.,  9,  a  public  dinner  was 
given  in  his  honour  in  London  by  the  several  telegraph  companies, 
and  others  interested  in  tolegrapbic  communication.  Shortly  after- 
wards he  returned  to  the  United  States. 

MORTIMER,  JOHN  HAMILTON,  an  artist  of  high  i«puto  la  his 
day,  wss  bosn  in  1741,  and  was  the  son  of  a  miller  who  afterwards 
became  a  collector  of  the  customs  at  Eastbourne,  Sussex.  John  was 
the  youngest  of  four  children,  sad  having  discovered  a  taste  for 
drawings  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  acquired  from  an  unde  who 
was  an  itinerant  portrait^painter,  he  was  at  about  the  age  of  eighteen 
or  nineteen,  placed  under  Hudson,  who  had  been  the  ins^ctor 
of  Reynolds.  With  him  however  he  did  not  continue  long,  but,  after 
having  studied  awhile  in  the  gallery  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  began 
to  make  himself  known  by  his  productions.  One  of  his  earUest  worker 
founded  on  an  inddent  in  the  life  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  painted 
in  competition  with  Romney,  obtained  from  the  Society  for  the 
Knoouragement  of  Arte  a  premium  of  fifty  guineas,  and  that  of  St 
Paul  preaching  to  the  Britons  one  hundred  guineas.  He  was  further 
distinguished  by  the  notice  and  friendship  of  Reynolds,  which  friend- 
ahip  has  been  attributed  not  to  the  sympathy  but  to  the  opposition 
of  their  tastes  in  art  Mortimer  was  no  colourist,  and  but  an  indiffe- 
rent portrait  painter,  although  he  produced  many  admirable  heads 
and  likenesses  in  blade  and  white  chalk.  His  telent  lay  in  design,  and 
in  wild  and  £sntaatio  quite  as  mudi  as  in  historical  subjects.    His 
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gnmps  of  banditti  are  masterly;  and  his  'King  John  signing Msgot 
Charts,'  'The  BaHle  of  Aglncourt,'  &a,  show  him  to  have  possessed 
original  power  in  the  higher  walk  of  art;  and  he  possessed  consider- 
able knowledge  of  the  human  figure.  The '  Brasen  Serpent  in  the 
Wilderness,'  in  the  great  window  of  Salisbury  cathedral,  and  the 
cartoons  for  that  in  Brasenose  College,  Oxford,  were  designed  by  him. 

In  person  Mortimer  was  handsome,  his  figure  of  athletic  mould, 
and  his  constitution  was  naturally  very  strong,  but  he  greatly  im« 
paired  it  by  the  excesses  of  what  is  called  free  liring.  About  the 
year  1775  his  health  began  to  dedine,  his  former  exuberant  gaiete 
abandoned  him,  and  he  became  altogether  an  altered  man ;  but  though 
he  in  some  degree  recovered,  snd  vras  able  to  employ  his  pendl  both 
industrioudy  and  profitebly,  realiring  by  it  nine  hundred  pounds  in 
the  course  of  a  single  year,  his  life  was  soon  cut  short,  for  he  died 
on  the  4th  of  February  1779,  in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  He 
was  buried  in  the  church  at  High  Wycombe^  near  the  altar;  where  is 
his  painting  of '  St.  Paul  preaching  to  the  Britons.' 

MORTON,  JAMBS  DOUGLAS^  Fodbth  BA.RL  OF,  and  Regent  of 
Scotland,  was  a  younger  son  of  the  great  family  of  Angus,  which, 
besides  other  honours,  had  more  than  once  hdd  the  office  of  lord- 
high-chanoellor  of  Scotland,  and  by  the  marriage  of  the  sixth  earl  of 
Angus  with  Margaret  of  England  (widow  of  King  James  IV.)  had 
recently  been  brought  into  intimate  connection  with  Henry  VIIL,  the 
brother  of  that  princess.  Morton  was  nephew  to  the  above  earl, 
being  second  son  of  the  earl's  younger  brother.  Sir  Qeorge  Douglas  of 
Pittendrdch.  These  two  broUiers  had  mutually  assisted  each  other 
in  their  struggle  for  power  during  the  minority  of  King  James  V. ; 
and  on  the  earl's  fsll  m  1528,  Sir  Qeorge  fled  and  remained  an  exile 
during  the  remainder  of  James's  reign.  He  then  returned  to  his 
native  country,  and  in  1548  was  appointed  a  privy-oonndllor  to  the 
Regent  Arran. 

Previous  to  this  period,  but  at  what  precise  time  is  uncertain,  the 
younger  son  of  Sir  George  had  married  Lady  Elisabeth  Douglas, 
daughter  of  the  third  earl  of  Morton,  by  a  natural  daughter  of  king 
James  Y . ;  and  on  that  ocoadon  the  earl,  having  no  mde  issue,  obtained 
a  new  reversionaiy  dause  to  hii  patent,  transferring  the  earldom  to 
this  fortnnato  son-in-law.  In  consequence  of  this  provinon  he  was 
styled  the  Msster  of  Morton ;  and  on  his  father-in-law's  death,  in  1 558, 
he  became  Eari  of  Morton.  Up  to  this  time  he  followed  undoubtedly 
the  foototeps  of  his  father,  who  was  sn  active  promoter  of  the  Refoiw 
mation,  and  a  friend  of  king  Henry  VIIL  in  the  designs  of  that 
monarch  in  referenoe  to  Scotland.  His  name  however  does  not  often 
appear  in  the  public  transactions  of  the  period ;  and  although  one  of 
the  origind  lords  of  the  congregation  in  1557,  yet  afraid  perhaps  of 
the  consequences,  in  a  persond  point  of  view,  of  casting  off  the 
queen-r^nt,  from  whom  he  had  dr^idy  received  conaiderabls 
&vours,  he  long  held  a  doubtful  and  irresolute  course.  It  was  this 
which  made  Sadler,  the  Eoglish  envoy,  describe  Morton  as  "  a  simple 
snd  fearful  man."  fVom  the  time  of  the  queen-regent's  death  how- 
ever that  description  was  inapplicable  to  nim ;  and  on  the  7th  of 
January  1568,  he  was  constituted  lord-high-cbancdlor  of  the  kingdom* 
in  the  room  of  the  forieited  Earl  of  Huntly,  who  had  been  the  great 
head  of  the  Roman  Catholic  party  in  SootlaQd.  He  bad  been  only  a 
few  years  in  that  offloe  however  when  he  was  obliged  to  lay  it  down 
and  fly  into  Bogland,  on  occasion  of  Rizzio's  murder,  in  which  crud 
and  lawless  affair  he  took  an  active  and  prominent  part.  He  remained 
in  England,  under  the  protection  of  the  Eoglish  monarch,  till  ttie  end 
of  the  year,  when  he  was  restored  to  Mary's  favour  by  the  intercesdon 
of  Bothwdl,  whose  ambitious  designs  needed  dl  the  aid  whidi  could 
be  drawn  t<^ther  from  every  quarter.  Bothwell  soon  opened  to  him 
the  plot  which  he  mediteted  for  the  murder  of  Damley,  expecting,  no 
doubt,  his  ready  acquiescence.  In  this  however  Bothwdl  was  mis* 
token ;  Morton  refused  to  concur.  But  neither  did  he  iniform  Daml^ 
of  the  plot,  nor  take  any  measures  to  prevent  its  being  executed; 
and  he  was  one  of  those  who  subscribed  the  famous  bond,  to  protect 
Bothwell  against  the  charge  of  being  concerned  in  the  murder,  and  to 
use  every  endeavour  to  promote  his  marrisge  with  the  queen.  Yet 
when  this  latter  event  took  place,  and  when  Bothwell  became  odious 
to  the  nation,  Morton  was  the  great  leader  in  opposition  to  him ;  and 
it  was  to  the  castle  of  his  relative,  ike  lady  of  Lochleven,  that  Mary 
was  conducted  when  she  delivered  herself  up  at  Csrbery  HilL 

When  Mary  was  securdy  lodged  in  this  place  of  confinement,  the 
Earl  of  Murray  was  made  regent  of  the  kingdom,  and  Morton  rein- 
steted  in  the  office  of  lord  duincdlor.  He  continued  in  this  situation 
during  the  regencies  of  Murray,  Lennox,  and  Mar,  and  was  indeed  a 
prindpd  actor  in  sU  matters  of  importance  which  took  place  in  Uieir 
time;  and  on  Mar's  death  at  the  end  of  the  year  1572,  Morton  was 
himself  appointed  regent  of  the  kingdom.  Here  his  ability  and  vigour 
indeed,  but  at  the  same  time  his  ambition,  his  avarice^  and  rapadty, 
and  his  generd  want  of  prindple,  became  apparent  to  all;  he  was 
now  at  once  feared  and  hated;  and  finding  himself  becoming  odious 
to  the  nation,  he  ooncdved  the  idea  of  retrieving  his  reputetion  by 
resigning,  or  rather  offering  to  resign,  the  government  into  the  king's 
(James  YL)  own  hands,  luis  majesty  being  now  in  his  twelfth  year. 
Accordingly  on  the  12th  of  September  1577,  he  made  resignation  of 
lua  office,  and  the  king,  by  the  advice  of  Athol  and  Argyle,  accepted  it^ 
to  the  great  joy  of  the  people.  Morton,  thua  unexpectedly  taken  at 
his  word,  retirod  in  a  sort  of  pet  to  Lochleveui  whidi,  from  his  for* 
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midftble  oharacter,  wm  then  oommooJy  oaU«d  the  ' Lion's  Den; '  and 
from  thifl  retreat  he  watched  a  &vouraUie  moment  to  regain  his  power. 
An  opportunity  presented  itself^  and  he  immediately  became  master 
both  of  Stirling  Castle  and  of  the  king's  person.  He  then  resumed 
power,  and  by  the  help  of  Queen  Elizabeth  retained  it  for  some  time, 
but  at  leogth  the  king's  new  favourite,  Captain  Stewart^  who,  as 
Robertson  says,  shunned  no  action  howerer  desperate,  if  it  led  to 
power  or  favour,  charged  him,  in  the  king's  presence,  with  being 
ftccessory  to  the  murder  of  Damley.  Upon  this  charge  Morton  was 
oommittedi  first  to  his  own  house,  then  to  the  castle  of  JQdinborgh 
(2nd  of  January  1581),  and  then  to  Dumbarton,  of  which  Lenno^ 
the  father  of  Damley,  had  the  command.  Elizabeth  used  ereiy 
endeavour  in  favour  of  Morton,  but  the  greater  the  solicitude  which 
she  showed  for  his  safety,  the  more  eagerly  did  his  enemies  urge  his 
destruction ;  and  being  carried  by  Captain  Stewart^  then  earl  of  Arrao, 
into  Edinburgh,  he  was,  on  the  1st  of  June  1581,  brought  to  trial,  found 
guilty,  and  condemned.  When  that  part  of  the  verdi^  was  read  which, 
besides  finding  that  he  had  concealed,  found  that  he  was  also  accessory 
to  the  murder,  he  repeated  the  words  with  vehemence,  and  then 
exdaimed,  **  Qod  knows  it  is  not  so."  *  The  next  morning^  speaking 
of  the  crime  for  which  he  was  condemned,  he  admitted  that  on  his 
return  from  England,  after  the  death  of  Rizzio,  Bothwdl  had  informed 
him  of  the  conspiracy  against  Damley,  which  the  queen,  as  he  told 
him,  knew  of  and  approved,  but  he  had  no  hand  in  it  And  as  to 
revealing  the  plot,  "  To  whom,"  said  he,  "  could  I  reveal  it?  To  the 
queen  f  She  was  aware  of  it  To  Damley  ?  He  was  snch  a  babe, 
that  there  was  nothing  told  to  him  bnt  he  would  tell  to  her  agsin; 
and  the  two  most  powerful  noblemen  in  the  Idngdom,  Bothwell  and 
Huntly,  were  the  perpetrators.  I  foreknew  and  concealed  the  plot^ 
but  as  to  bemg  art  and  part  in  its  execution,  I  call  Qod  to  witness, 
I  am  wholly  innocent*  When  his  keepers  told  him  that  the  guards 
were  attending,  and  all  was  in  readiness,  he  replied,  "  I  tbai^  my  Qod, 
I  am  ready  likewise."  On  the  scaffold  his  behaviour  was  calm,  his 
countenance  and  voice  unaltered,  and  after  some  time  spent  in  acts  of 
devotion,  he  was  beheaded  by  the  instrument  cslled  the  Vaj/iyn^  qq 
the  8rd  of  June  1581.  His  head  was  placed  on  the  public  jail ;  and 
his  body,  after  lying  till  sunset  on  the  scaffold,  covered  with  a  bcg^ 
garly  cloak,  was  carried  by  common  porters  to  the  usual  burial-place 
of  criminalSi  None  of  his  friends  accompanied  it  to  the  grave — ^they 
did  not  venture  to  discover  their  gratitu^  or  respect  by  any  expres- 
sions of  sorrow. 

MORTON,  JOHN,  cardinal  and  archbishop  of  Canterbuxy,  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Richard  Morton,  of  Milboume  St  Andrews,  m  Dorset- 
shire, and  was  bora  at  Bere  in  that  coun^,  1410.  He  received  his 
earliest  education  at  the  abbey  of  Ceme,  whenoe  he  removed  to  Ballid 
College,  Oxford.  Of  his  progress  there  we  know  but  little,  till  he 
became  principal  of  Peckwater  Inn.  HIb  practice  as  an  advocate  in 
the  Court  of  Arches  subsequently  recommended  him  to  the  notice  of 
Cardinal  Bourchier.  The  cardinal,  beside  conferring  upon  him  vari- 
ous preferments,  introduced  him  to  Eing  Henry  YL,  who  made  him 
one  of  his  nriyy-council.  He  adhered  to  this  unfortunate  prince  with 
so  much  fidelity,  that  even  his  successor  Edwsr^  IV.  could  not  but 
admire  his  attachment,  which  he  rewarded  by  taking  Morton  into  his 
councils.  In  1473  Morton  was  appointed  Master  of  the  RoUs;  and 
between  this  time  and  1477  the  list  of  his  promotions  to  pnbendal 
stalls  and  other  preferments  in  different  quarters  of  the  kingdom 
proves  the  high  esteem  in  which  he  was  held.  In  1478  Edward  lY. 
made  him  Bishop  of  Ely  and  Lord  Chancellor  of  England,  and  at  his 
death  appointed  him  one  of  his  executors.  He  was  viewed  in  no 
favourable  light  by  Richard  IIL,  who,  at  the  same  time  that  Lord 
SUnley  was  arrested,  gave  Morton  in  ward  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham. 
He  escaped  however  from  the  duke's  castle  at  Brocknock,  uod  con- 
cealed himself  for  a  time  in  the  Isle  of  Ely ;  soon  after  which,  passmg 
in  disguise  to  the  Contment,  he  joined  the  Earl  of  Richmond,  and  is 
Eaid  to  have  been  the  person  who  first  proposed  the  coalition  of  the 
two  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster  by  the  marriage  with  the  ^dest 
daughter  of  Edward  lY.  As  soon  as  Henry  YII.  was  seated  on  the 
throne,  he  also  made  Morton  one  of  his  privy-coundl,  and  on  the 
death  of  Cardinal  Bourchier,  in  li86,  joined  with  the  Pope  in  pro- 
moting him  to  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury.  In  August,  1487,  if 
not  earlier,  he  was  again  constituted  Lord  Chancellor,  and  in  1498 
created  a  cardinal  by  Pope  Alexander  YI.  He  died  September  15th, 
1600.  Morton  was  a  man  of  great  talents,  learnings  and  probity.  The 
cut  or  drain  from  Peterborough  to  Wlsbeach,  known  by  the  name  of 
Morton's  Leame,  was  made  entirely  at  his  expense  while  he  was 
Buhop  of  Ely.  It  has  been  argued  with  some  appearance  of  proba- 
Mity,  that  the  English  Life  of  Richard  IIL,  usually  attributed  to  Sir 
Thomas  More,  was  really  written  by  Morton :  but  if  Morton  did  not 
really  write  the  Life^  it  seems  to  be  quite  dear  that  Mora  (who  was 
m  early  life  a  page  in  Morton's  house)  must  have  derived  part  of  his 
mformation  directly  from  the  archbishop,    (Tanner,  £iiL  Brit,  Hib, 

Sp.  582,  583 ;  Bentham,  EuU  of  Ely,  4to,  Cambr.,  1771,  pp.  179-181 : 
halmers,  Biog,  DieU) 

MORTON,  SAMUEL  GEORGE,  MJD.,  celebrated  as  an  Ethnole- 
?^Va^  ^«™  **  PhiUdelphiain  the  United  States  of  North  America 
in  1 799.  Hu  parents  were  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  he 
had  the  niisfortune  to  lose  his  father  early  in  life.  His  mother  how- 
ever married  a  second  time  when  young  Morton  was  thirteen  yeaim 


old,  and  from  his  step-father  be  seems  to  have  derived  a  liking  for  the 
study  of  natural  history.  After  leaving  school  he  was  placed  in  a 
counting-house,  bnt  his  taste  for  natural  soienoe  led  him  to  abandon 
business  and  enter  the  medical  profession.  He  was  accordingly  placed 
with  Dr.  Josenh  Parrish  of  PhUaddphia,  who,  although  unconnected 
with  any  public  medical  office,  had  the  highest  reputation  for  the 
management  and  education  of  young  men  studying  the  medical  pro- 
fession. He  attended  the  lectures  and  passed  through  the  course  of 
instruction  prescribed  for  the  student  of  medidne  in  his  native  city, 
and  received  his  diploma  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  in  March,  1820.  He 
was  at  the  same  time  admitted  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sd^ices 
(Philadelphia).  Soon  after  this  event  he  sailed  for  Europe^  and,  after 
visiting  sa  uncle  —Mr.  JamesMorton  of  Clonmel,  in  Ireland, — ^he  repaired 
to  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Here  he  studied  two  years,  and  gradu- 
ated in  medicine  in  1828.  His  inaugural  thesis  was  entitled, '  Tenia* 
men  inaugurale  de  Corporis  Dolore7  During  lus  period  of  prepara- 
tion for  graduating  in  Edinburgh  he  visited  France  and  Italy,  and 
made  a  stsy  in  Paris.  He  returned  to  America  in  the  summer  of 
1824,  just  in  time  to  witness  the  departure  of  some  of  the  most 
eminent  literary  and  scientific  men  in  Philadelphia  to  join  in  the 
ill-stazxed  social  experiment  of  Mr.  Robert  Owen  at  New  Harmony  in 
Indiana.  He  became  immediately  an  active  member  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences^  and  commenced  his  contributions  to  its  transactaona  by 
a  geological  paper.  It  was  entitled, '  Analyais  of  Tabular  Spar  from 
Bucks  County.'  He  subsequently  contributed  many  papers  on  Geo- 
logy and  Paleontology  to  ^e  transactions  of  the  Academy.  Several 
of  the  most  important  of  these  papers  were  published  in  a  aepai^ate 
volume  entitled, '  Synopeii  of  the  Organic  Remains  of  the  Cretaceous 
Group  of  the  United  States.'  This  was  a  very  valuable  contribution 
to  Geology,  and  was  received  with  the  warmest  conmiendations  by 
European  geologists.  He  cultivated  generally  the  natural  hi^ry 
sciences,  sad  wrote  several  papers  on  zoological  subjects. 

Whilst  pursuing  natural  histoiy  with  success,  he  did  not  neglect  to 
cultivate  nrofessional  knowledge.  In  1834  he  published  »  work 
entitled  'Illustrations  of  Pulmonary  Consumption;  its  Anatomical 
Character,  Causes,  Symptoms,  and  Treatment  He  also  edited  an 
edition  of  Dr.  Mackintosk's  *  P^ctice  of  Physio,'  with  notes  and  addi- 
tions. From  1889  to  1848  he  filled  the  chair  of  anatomy  in  the 
medical  department  of  Pennsylvania  College.  In  1849  he  publiahed 
'  An  lUostrated  System  of  Human  Anatomy,  Special,  General,  and 
Microsoopic* 

His  previous  labours,  however,  were  but  pre|>arationa  for  the  great 
works  on  which  his  reputation  as  one  of  the  first  ethnologists  of  his 
day  is  founded.  The  line  of  his  research  on  the  races  of  men  lay  more 
particularly  in  their  anatomical  configuration,  and  especially  in  the 
stracture  of  the  skulL  During  his  researches,  he  made  one  of  the  most 
valuable  collections  of  skulls  extant,  and  which  is  now  in  the  possession 
of  the  Philadelphia  Academy  of  Praotic«l  Sciences.  The  origin  of  thii 
collection  may  be  given  in  his  own  words : — **  Having  had  occasion,*  he 
says,  "  in  the  summer  of  1830  to  deliver  an  introductory  lecture  to  a 
course  of  anatomy,  I  chose  for  my  subject '  The  difi'erent  Forms  of  the 
Skull  Bs  exhibited  in  the  Five  Races  of  Men.'  Strange  to  say,  I  could 
neither  buy  nor  borrow  a  cranium  of  each  of  these  races,  and  I  finished 
my  discourse  without  showing  eithtt  the  Mongolian  or  the  Malay.  For- 
cibly Impressed  with  this  greait  deficiency  in  a  most  important  luranch 
of  science,  I  at  once  resolved  to  make  a  collection  myselt''  The  result 
of  this  determination  was  not  only  his  great  collection,  but  Uie  two 
magnificent  works,  entitled '  Crania  Americana,'  and '  Crania  %yptiaca.' 
These  works  embraced  not  only  an  account  and  illustrations  of  the 
skulls,  but  general  ethnological  observations  on  the  races  of  men. 
The  collection  on  which  these  works  were  founded  oontauas  951 
human  crania,  collected  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  278  crania  of 
mammals,  271  of  birds,  and  88  of  reptiles  and  fishes. 

Although  in  his  earlier  writings  he  maintained  the  specific  unity  of 
the  human  race,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  was  led  to  doubt  this 
view,  and  to  express  his  conviction  of  the  exiBtence  of  .a  diversity  of 
species  amongst  men.  This  view  has  been  atrongly  insisted  on,  in  a 
work  published  since  his  death,  under  the  title  of '  Types  of  Mankind*' 
This  work,  edited  by  Messrs.  Nott  and  Gliddon,  contains  a  laige  mass 
of  matter  by  the  editors  and  others,  with  many  "  Excerpta  "  from 
Morton's  ineoited  papers.  In  these  he  undoubtingly  avows  his  belici 
in  an  "  aboriginal  plurality  of  races ;  "  and  expresses  his  conviction, 
that  "man  will  yet  be  found  in  the  fossil  state  as  low  down  as  the 
Eocene  deposits,  and  that  he  walked  the  earth  with  the  m^galonyx  and 
palsBotherium."  It  is  only  right  to  add  that  these  views  have  not 
been  generally  received ;  and  that  our  most  distinguished  ethnologists, 
paleontologists,  and  geologists  have  not  endorsed  Ms  later  doctrines. 
Dr.  Morton  died  at  Philad^phil^  after  a  short  illness  of  five  days,  on 
the  17th  of  May,  1851. 

MOR'TON,  THOldAS,  was  bom  in  1764,  in  the  county  of  Durham. 
His  parents  having  died  while  he  was  young,  his  unde,  Mr.  Maddiaon, 
a  stockbroker  in  London,  took  him  into  Us  care.  He  was  educated  at 
the  Soho  Square  Academy,  celebrated  for  the  annual  theatrical  per- 
formances of  the  pupils,  several  of  whom  became  distinguished  actors. 
He  was  afterwarda  entered  a  student  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  but  tLe 
fondness  for  theatrical  amusements  which  he  had  contracted  at  school 
W9M  not  to  be  subdued;  he  became  a  constant  play  •goer,  and  directed 
his  studies  to  the  drama  rather  than  the  law.    Having  written  a 
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druDatio  pieo9  wbieh  wu  fkronnblj  reoMved,  he  abaadoned  the  legal 
profeenon  without  haTiDg  been  oalled  to  the  bar. 

Morton  thenceforward  devoted  himself  entirely  to  plaj-writing,  and 
beeame  one  of  the  most  saoeessful  of  modem  dramatiitB.  So  great 
was  his  reputation  and  the  oonfidenoe  of  managers  in  his  power  of 
pleaaisg  an  audience,  Uiat  when  his  comedy  of  '  Town  and  Country ' 
was  to  be  brought  out  in  1807,  Mr.  Harris,  the  lessee  of  Covent^rden 
Theatre^  gave  him  lOOOi.  for  the  play  before  the  parts  were  written 
out  for  rehearsal,  ti^ng  on  himself  ul  risk  of  failure.  Out  of  four- 
teen or  fifteen  oomedieB,  oomio-operas,  and  faroesi  fiTO  or  six  still 
continue  to  be  stock-pieces. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  his  plays,  perhaps  incomplete  as  to  two 
or  three  of  the  later  productions :  *  Columbus,'  1792  ;  *  Children  in 
the  Wood,'  1798;  'Zorinski,'  1795;  'Way  to  get  Married/  1796; 
'  Care  for  the  Heart  Ache^'  1797 ;  '  Speed  the  Plough,'  1798  ;  *  Seorots 
worth  Knowings*  1798;  *The  Blind  Oirl,'  1801 ;  *  School  of  Reform,' 
1805;  'Town  and  Country/  1807;  'Roland  for  an  Oliver/  1819; 
'School  for  Grown  Children,'  1826;  'Invincibles/  1828. 

Morton  was  a  respectable  man,  of  regular  and  orderly  habits.  His 
eonversatioQ  was  sprightly,  and  abounded  in  anecdote.  He  was  fond 
of  cricket  playing  and  was  a  constant  attendant  at  the  crieket-grounds, 
where  ho  enjoyed  hia  fkvourite  ezerdse.  He  died  March  28, 1888,  in 
his  serenty-fonrth  year,  leaving  a  widow,  three  eons,  and  a  daughter. 

To  thoee  who  are  acquainted  with  Morton's  plays  only  by  reading 
them,  his  uniform  and  great  success  will  probably  be  matter  of  sur- 
prise ;  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  dramatic  writing,  it  must  be  no 
less  a  matter  for  investigation.  Morton  has  no  claim  to  the  reputation 
of  a  great  dramatist.  He  is  deficient  in  the  higher  qualitiea  of  the 
art.  He  gives  no  true  representations  of  character  either  in  its  broad 
and  strong  markings  or  in  its  nicer  discriminationB ;  he  shows  nothing 
of  the  real  operation  of  motives^  nothing  of  the  genuine  workings  of 
feeling ;  his  serious  and  his  comic  characters  are  alike  artificial  and 
exaggerated;  they  are  strictly  and  peculiarly  stage-characters,  and 
anything  resembling  them  in  real  life  will  rarely  if  ever  be  met  with. 
But  he  has  remarkable  dramatic  tact :  he  foresees  distinctly  what  may 
be  effected  in  the  performance,  and  tiie  aituations  aa  well  aa  the 
characters  are  admirably  contrived  for  diaplaying  an  aetor'a  akill, 
abounding  as  th^  do  in  sudden  transitiona  of  feeling  and  bursts  of 
passion,  overflowings  of  ezoesaive  liveliness,  or  exhibitions  of  strange 
pecuharitiea,  auch  indeed  as  have  never  been  witnessed,  but  which, 
when  well  performed,  are  exceedingly  amusing.  Hii  dialogue  has  no 
wit  and  UtUe  genuine  humour,  but  is  never  languid  or  heavy;  and  the 
very  speedies  which  when  read  produce  a  smile  of  contempt  or  a 
feeling  of  incredulous  disgust^  afforded  to  LewlB,  Munden,  Quick, 
Fawoett^  Emery,  John  Eemble,  and  Edmund  Kean,  the  medium  by 
which  Uiey  were  enabled  to  exhibit  the  triumphs  of  the  actor's  arU 

HORVKAU,  QUYTON  DE.    [Qutton  ds  Mobykau.] 

HORYSON,  or  MORISON,  FYN£S,  was  a  native  of  Lincobishir^ 
and  bom  in  1566.  He  matriculated  as  a  student  at  Cambridge  in 
1580,  and  received  his  degree  of  M.A.  in  1587 ;  after  which  he  set  out 
on  a  course  oi  travel,  in  part  on  foot  over  a  large  portion  of  the 
Boropean  Continent.  His  travels  extended  over  a  period  of  ten  years^ 
and  ou  hia  return,  in  1598,  he  went  to  Ireland  as  secretary  to  Mountjoy, 
the  lord  deputy  of  that  country.  His  account  of  lus  joumeyings  was 
not  publiihed  till  some  three  years  after  his  death,  when  it  appeared 
in  the  form  of  a  large  folio  volume  of  900  pages,  entitled — '  Itinerary, 
containing  his  Ten  Tears'  Travel  through  the  dominions  of  Germany, 
Bohmerland,  Switaerland,  Netherlands,  Denmark,  Poland,  Italy, 
Turkey,  France,  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  in  8  parts,'  London, 
1617.  This  work  was  fint  written  in  Latin,  and  then  translated  by 
himself  into  Engliah.  It  containa  some  minute  and  intereating  detaila 
of  Continental  and  English  manners  of  that  time^  but  as  a  whole  the 
work  is  very  formal  and  weariaome.  'A  History  of  Ireland,  from 
the  year  1599  to  1603,  with  a  abort  Narration  of  the  State  of  that 
Kingdom  from  1169;  to  which  is  added  a  Description  of  Ireland,' 
was  published  at  Dublin  in  1735  in  2  vols.  8vo,  and  ia  commonly 
described  as  a  distinct  work ;  but  it  is  merely  a  reprint  of  the  second 
part  of  the  '  Itinerary/  which  is  there  described  as  containing  "  the 
rebellion  of  Hugh,  earl  of  Tyrone,  and  the  appeasmg  thereot  Like 
the  first  part  of  the  '  Itinerary '  it  is  written  in  the  form  of  a  journal, 
and  it  includes  an  account  of  the  country,  as  well  aa  of  the  rise  and 
suppression  of  the  insurreetion ;  altogether  it  is  an  important  source 
of  information  respecting  the  state  of  Ireland  at  the  close  of  the  16th 
and  beginning  of  the  17th  centuries.   Fynes  Moxison  died  about  1614. 

*  MOSCHELES,  IGNATZ,  a  celebrated  composer  and  pianist,  bom 
at  Prague,  Bohemia,  May  80, 179i.  His  father  waa  an  eminent  mer- 
chant of  that  city,  and  he  himself  was  destined,  and  at  first  educated 
for  the  same  profession.  But  his  precocious  genius  and  propensity  for 
mcsio  induced  his  family  to  yield  to  a  bent  wmch  could  not  be  resisted; 
and  hia  father  reaolved  to  give  him  the  beat  muaical  inatruction  the 
eountiy  ooiUd  afford.  After  having  acquired  the  rudiments  of  the 
art  be  waa  placed  at  eight  years  old  under  Dionysius  Weber,  director 
of  the  Conservatoxy  of  rrague,  then,  as  now,  one  of  the  greatest  musio- 
Bchools  in  Europe;  and  there  he  Idd  the  foundation  of  that  deep  and 
solid  learning  by  which  he  is  characterised  as  an  artist  At  eleven 
yean  old  he  waa  the  first  pianoforte  plajer  in  Prague.  At  the  same 
time  he  made  many  eaaays  in  con^Hwition,  and  produced  ambitious 
worka^  which  however  were  never  given  to  the  public.  He  waa  fourteen 


when  he  first  went  to  Vienna,  whleh  then  presented  a  oonstellatton  d 
musical  greatness.  Haydn  waa  still  above  the  horiaon,  and  Beethoven 
was  in  his  aenith.  The  young  aspirant  was  kindly  reioeived  by  these 
illustrious  men ;  and  by  theur  counsels  placed  himself  under  Albrechts- 
berger,  Beethoven's  former  teacher,  and  the  most  renowned  theorist 
of  his  day.  By  indefatigable  study  and  application  his  progress  was 
rapid.  He  became  the  great  attraction  of  the  principal  concerts  of 
Vienna,  and  aoon  divided  with  Hummel  the  honour  of  being  reputed 
the  greatest  pianoforte  performer  in  Germany;  while  his  compositions 
for  ttiat  instrument  began  to  take  the  high  place  they  still  hold  among 
the  classical  music  of  the  age. 

After  making  the  tour  of  Germany,  Holland,  and  France,  Mosohejea 
came  to  England  in  1820;  and  what  was  intended  as  a  mere  visit 
became  a  fixed  residence  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Hia 
arrival  was  heralded  by  a  brilliant  reputation ;  and  he  at  once  made 
an  impression  on  the  public  which  has  not  been  equalled  by  any  dt 
his  Bucoesadrs.  In  hia  hands  the  pianoforte  appeued  almost  a  new 
instrument ;  he  had  developed  its  powers  in  a  manner  of  which  few 
persons  in  this  country  had  at  that  period  any  conception.  The 
pianoforte  musie  of  Beethoven,  with  its  great  masses  of  harmony  and 
endleas  variety  of  effects,  rivallins  the  grandeur  and  richness  of  a 
great  orchestra,  was  as  yet  littie  known  in  England.  Mosoheles,  by 
his  perfom^ance  of  the  sonatas  and  concertos  of  that  great  master,  and 
of  hia  own  compcaitiona  belonging  to  the  same  school,  excited  astoniah- 
ment  and  delight  whenever  he  appeared  in  publia  llirough  hii 
achievements  the  pianoforte  not  only  became,  in  this  and  otiier  coun- 
tries, a  more  and  more  ftshionable  instniment,  but  assumed  increasing 
importance  in  the  estimation  of  musieians.  Its  successful  cultivation 
became  an  objeot  of  the  highest  ambition ;  and  a  host  of  pianists 
sprang  up,  who  contended  thn>ughout  Europe  fbr  the  palm  of  victory. 
As  typea  of  this  class  it  is  sufficient  to  mention  the  names  of  Tludberg 
and  Idsxt,  who  (the  first  especially)  have  carried  the  mechanism  of 
execution  to  a  height  which  Moschelea  certainly  did  not  reach ;  and 
the  consequence  waa,  that  Moscheles  waa  at  length  eclipsed  in  the 
eyes  of  the  multitude,  by  a  race  of  more  wondeif  ul  pe^ormers,  in 
the  same  manner  aa  he  had  eclipsed  those  who  had  gone  before  him. 
But  there  was  this  great  difference  between  him  and  his  successors. 
He^  while,  by  his  surprising  execution,  he  enlarged  the  powers  and 
capacities  of  the  pianoforte,  remained  a  firm  adherent  of  the  great 
claesical  school  of  music,  and  he  oonstantiy  proved  hia  adherence  by 
the  pure  atyle  both  of  hia  compositiona  and  |>erfonnanoes.  Those 
who  succeeded  him  carried  pianoforte-playhig  beyond  him;  but  in 
music  they  fell  far  short  of  him.  His  influence  has  been  salutary, 
theirs  has  been  injurious;  his  has  been  permanent,  tiieirs  transitory. 

During  hia  long  reaidenoe  in  London,  and  while  he  added  many 
maaterly  and  well-known  oompositions  to  our  permanent  stock  of 
classical  muaio,  Mcachelea  was  probably  the  most  successful  teacher 
we  have  ever  possessed.  His  lessons  were  looked  on  as  indispensable 
by  every  student  of  the  piano,  amateur  or  professional,  who  wished  to 
acquire  a  real  masterv  of  the  instrument ;  and  his  industry,  conse* 
quentiy,  was  perseveiing  and  indefatigable  almost  beyond  example. 
Ai  length,  when  he  was  beginning  to  feel  the  fatigues  of  so  laborioua 
a  life^  he  waa  offered  the  aituation  of  profesaor  in  the  Conservatory  of 
Leipaig^  and  aooepted  the  iK)at  He  left  England  accordingly  in  1846, 
having  immediately  before  his  departure  conducted,  jointly  with 
Mendelssohn,  the  great  Birmingham  musicsl  festival  of  that  year. 
He  haa  continued  ever  since  to  reside  at  Leipaig,  discharging  his  quiet 
but  important  duties ;  and  such  has  been  his  infiuenoe  on  Uie  prosperity 
of  the  Conservatoiy,  that  the  number  of  students  since  1846  has 
gradually  trebled.  Having  obtained  comparative  leisure  for  the  exer- 
cise of  his  genius,  he  has  produced  many  compositions  in  a  greater 
variety  of  styles  than  formerly,  including  sevenl  German  songa^  and 
other  pieces  of  vocal  music. 

MOSCHEROSCH,  JOHANN  MICHAEL,  a  German  writer  of  the 
17th  century,  generally  known  under  the  pseudonym  of  Philandxb 
Tov  SmswALD,  waa  bom  on  the  5th  of  March  1600  at  Willstadt^  a 
small  town  in  Hanau-Liohtenberg,  where  his  father  was  preacher. 
Respecting  his  life  few  particulars  of  any  interest  are  known,  for  all 
may  be  oompriaed  in  the  statement  that,  alter  studying  at  Strasbourg,  he 
filled  auocesBively  a  variety  of  appointments,  until  in  1656  he  was  made 
president  of  the  Consistoiy  at  Hanau ;  and  that  he  died,  April  4, 1669,  at 
Worms,  while  upon  a  journey  to  visit  his  son  at  Frankf  urt-on-the-Main. 

Aa  a  writer,  Moscherosch  obtained  much  popularity  hi  his  time  by 
his '  Wiinderliohe  und  wahrhafte  Gesichte  Philanders  von  Sittewaid/ 
in  2  vols.,  1660,  a  collection  of  satirical  pieces  in  the  form  of  visions, 
a  spedes  of  fiction  greatiy  in  vogue  at  that  period  aa  the  vehicle  of 
satire  and  allegory.  He  may  in  fact  be  termed  the  German  Quevedo, 
hia  '  Geaiohte'  behig  to  a  certain  extent  a  paraphraae  of  the  Spaaiard'a 
'Sueftoa/  with  adaptationa  to  the  manners  and  foiblea  of  his  own 
conntcymen.  Notwithstanding  too  that  his  style  foils  short  of  the 
condse  tersenees  and  energy  which  mark  his  original,  he  may  be  con- 
sidraed  one  of  the  best  German  prose-writers  of  the  17th  century, 
gifted  with  great  humour,  and  diaplayiog  not  only  conaiderable 
knowledge  of  the  world,  but  also  great  fproe  of  satire  and  ridicule^ 
both  aeriona  and  comic 

MOSCHOPU'LUS,  MANUEL.  Several  treatises  on  grammar, 
attributed  to  a  Greek  writer  of  this  name,  are  extant;  but  there  is 
some  difficulty  in  saying  who  he  was  and  when  he  lived.    The  opinion 
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generallj  reoeWed  appean  to  be  that  there  were  two  of  the  name :  an 
elder^  called  Moiwopuliui  of  Crete,  or  the  Grammarian ;  and  a 
younger,  who  is  called  hii  nephew.  The  elder  probably  lived  nnder 
Michael  VIII.,  PalaeolognB,  about  1^70.  Some  writers  have  spoken  of 
a  third  MoechopnlaB,  who  taught  Qreek  in  Italy  in  the  latter  port  of 
the  15th  century ;  but  thia  fact  does  not  aeem  well  eetabliahed,  and 
we  may  perhaps  attribute  all  the  works  extant  under  the  name  of 
MoiohopuluB  to  the  uncle  and  nephew  above  mentioned. 

Among  these  works  are : — *  Erotemata,  or  Qrammatical  Questions,' 
Bs8e],1540;  '  A  CoUeotion  of  Atticisms ;'  'On  Grammatical  Exercise;' 
'A  New  Epitome  of  Grammar;'  '  On  the  Construction  of  Nouns  and 
Verbs;'  'On  Prosody;'  'Scholia  on  Hesiod  and  I^dar/ &c.  Titze 
published  at  Leipog  and  Prague,  in  1822,  'Manuelis  Moaohopuli 
Cretensis  Opuscula  Qrammatica,'  Svo,  which  contains  several  pieces 
attributed  to  Moso^opulus  which  were  never  before  printed.  See  also 
Baohmann's  'Anecdote,'  vol.  iL 

MOSCHUS,  a  native  of  Syracuse,  and  a  pastoral  poet^  probably 
lived  in  the  third  century  before  Christy  and  was  the  fhend,  and  some 
say  the  disciple,  of  fiion  of  Smyrna,  whose  death  he  deplores  in  pathetic 
strains  in  one  of  his  compositions,  entitled  the '  Epitaph  of  Bion.'  We 
know  nothing  more  of  Moachus.  There  remain  of  his  compositions 
four  Idylls  and  a  few  other  small  pieces.  The  Idylls  are  characterised 
by  great  elegance  and  delicacy,  but  are  perhaps  somewhat  too  highly 
polkhed  and  overloaded  with  ornament.  The  Idyll  entitled  '  Cupid 
Runaway'  is  a  Uvely  little  composition.    The  Idylls  of  Moschus  were 

fiublished,  together  with  those  of  Bion,  at  Bruges  in  1565;  and  the 
dyUs  of  Moschus  and  Bion  have  since  been  usually  printed  together. 
There  have  been  other  editions  of  Moachus :  one  of  the  best  is  by 
Manso,  1784  and  1807.  Bion  and  Moschus  have  been  inserted  in  most 
editions  of  Theocritus,  and  are  oUo  in  the  collections  of  Brunck, 
Gaisford,  and  Boissonade.  Moachus  has  been  translated  into  most 
modern  languages. 

MOSER,  GEORGE  MICHAEL,  R.A.,  a  gold-chaser  and  enameller, 
the  first  keeper  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts  in  London,  was  bom 
at  Sohaffhausen  in  Switzerland,  in  1704.  He  came  young  t0  London, 
and  was  first  employed  as  a  chaser  in  gold  and  idao  of  braaa  for  the 
ornaments  of  ci^)inet-work,  in  which  he  obtained  a  great  reputation. 
He  was  aho  an  excellent  medallist  and  a  good  painter  in  enamel, 
but  he  did  not  cany  hia  works  in  this  reapect  much  beyond  enamela 
for  watcbcaaes,  in  one  of  which  he  painted,  for  the  king,  George  IIL, 
portraita  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  Bishop  of  Osnabuig.  Moser's 
chief  'services  were  as  keeper  of  the  Royal  Aoulemy,  who  by  virtue 
of  hia  office  is  principal  teacher  of  the  students :  the  superintendence 
of  and  the  instruction  in  the  antique  academy  are  the  principal  duties 
of  the  keeper.  Before  the  foundation  of  Uie  Royal  Academy  in  1768, 
Moaer  was  for  many  years  treasurer  and  manager  of  the  private 
academy  in  St.  Martm's  Lone.  He  died  January  23rd,  1783,  and 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  wrote  a  euloglum  upon  him,  which  is  printed 
in  Malone's  '  Life  of  Sir  Joshua.'  As  a  chaser  in  gold,  says  Sir  Joshua, 
Hoser  was  the  first  in  hia  profeaaion ;  and  he  had  a  univeraal  know- 
ledge in  all  branohea  of  painting  and  aculpture.  **  He  may  truly  be 
aaid/'  he  continues,  "in  every  sense  to  have  been  the  father  of  the 
present  race  of  artists."  Ho^rth,  Rysbrack,  Roubilliac,  Wills,  Ellis^ 
and  Vanderbank,  were  Moe^s  early  companions,  all  of  whom  he 
outlived. 

Maby  Mosbb,  his  only  daughter,  was  a  very  diatinguithed  flower 
painter,  and  is  the  only  lady,  besides  Angelica  Kauffman,  who  has  ever 
been  elected  an  Academician:  she  became  afterwards  Mrs.  Lloyd. 
Mary  Moner  decorated  an  entire  room  vrith  flowers  at  Frogmore  for 
Queen  Charlotte,  for  which  she  received  9002. :  the  room  was  called 
Miss  Moser's  room.  After  her  marriage  she  practised  only  as  an 
amateur :  she  died  at  an  advanced  age  in  1819.  When  West  was  re- 
instated in  the  chair  of  president  of  the  Royal  Academy,  in  1803, 
there  was  one  voice  for  Mrs.  Lloyd^  and  when  Fuseli  was  taxed  with 
having  given  it,  he  said,  says  Knowles,  his  biographer,  "  Well,  suppose 
I  did ;  she  is  eligible  to  the  office ;  and  ia  not  one  old  woman  as  good 
as  another  f "    West  aod  Fuseli  were  ill-according  spirits. 

MOSES  (m^  M»u<ri]t,  lAwnis),  the  lawgiver  of  the  Hebrew  people^ 
was  an  Israelite  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  and  the  son  of  Amram  and 
Jochebed  (Exod.  ii  1 ;  vL  20).  He  was  bom  in  Egypt,  in  the  year 
1571  B.a,  according  to  the  common  chronology.  To  evade  the  edict 
of  Pharaoh,  the  king  of  Egypt^  that  iQl  the  male  children  of  the 
Hebrews  should  be  killed  (Exod.  i  22),  he  was  hid  by  his  mother 
three  months,  and  then  exposed  in  an  ark  of  rushes  on  the  banks  of 
the  Nile.  Here  the  child  was  found  by  Pharaoh's  daughter,  who 
adopted  him  for  her  son,  entrusting  him  to  his  own  mother  to  nurae^ 
by  which  circumstance  he  was  preserved  from  being  entinly  sepa- 
nited  from  his  own  people.  He  was  probably  educated  at  the  Egyp- 
tian court,  where  he  became  "learned  in  all  the  vrisdom  of  the 
Egyptians."  (Exod.  iL  1-10 ;  Acts  vii  20-22 ;  Heb.  xi  23.)  At  the 
age  of  forty  years  Moses  conceived  the  idea  of  freeing  his  Hebrew 
brethren  from  their  bondage  in  Egypt^  and  on  one  occasion,  seeing 
an  Egyptian  (probably  some  officer)  maltreating  an  Israelite,  he  inter- 
fered, slew  the  £;gyptian,  and  buried  him  in  the  sand.  The  next  day, 
upon  hia  attempting  to  reconcile  two  Hebrews  who  had  quarrelled,  his 
servioes  were  scornfully  rejected,  and  he  was  upbraided  with  the 
murder  of  the  ^yptian.  Finding  that  hia  secret  was  known,  he  fled 
^m  Egypt^  and  took  refuge  with  a  tribe  of  Midianitea  in  Arabia 


PetrBsa,  among  whom  he  lived  as  a  shepherd  forty  yean,  having 
married  the  daughter  of  their  priest  Jethro  or  ReueL  (Esod.  iL  11-22; 
Acts  vii  23-80 ;  Heb.  xL  24-27.) 

As  Moses  fed  his  father-in-law's  flocks  in  the  desert  of  ^ai,  God 
appeared  to  him  at  Mount  Horeb  in  a  bush  which  burnt  with  fire,  but 
wss  not  consumed — an  emblem  of  the  atate  of  the  Iaraelite0---aad 
commanded  him  to  return  to  Egypt  and  lead  out  hia  people  thence 
into  the  land  of  Canaan.  His  elder  brother  Aaron  was  joined  vrith 
Moses  in  this  mission,  and  the  power  of  working  certain  miracles  waa 
conferred  upon  him.  On  hia  arrival  in  Egypt,  the  laraelites  accepted 
him  as  their  deliverer,  and  after  bringing  ten  miraculous  pUgaes 
upon  the  land  of  Egypt  before  he  could  gain  Pharoah's  consent  to  the 
departure  of  the  people^  he  led  them  out  through  the  Red  Sea,  which, 
was  miraculously  divided  for  their  nassage,  into  the  peninsnla  of  SinaL 
jExod.  iii.,  XV.)  While  the  people  were  enoamped  at  the  foot  of 
Sinai,  God  delivered  to  them  tluough  Moses,  the  law  whidi,with 
some  additiona  and  alterationB^  was  ever  after  observed  as  their  national 
code.  (Exod.  xx.)  After  leading  the  IsraeUtes  through  the  vrildeiv 
ness  for  forty  years,  Moeea  appointed  Joahua  aa  hia  successor  in  the 
command  over  them,  and  died  at  the  age  of  120  years,  on  Hoont 
Pisgah,  on  the  east  aide  of  the  river  Jordan,  having  first  been  per- 
mitted to  view  the  land  of  Canaan  from  its  summit.  Gk>d  buried  him 
in  the  valley  of  Betbpeor  in  the  land  of  Moab^  but  hia  tomb  waa  never 
made  known.    (Deot.  xxxIt.  ;  Jude  t.  9.) 

The  foUowiog  points  in  the  history  of  Moses  require  farther 
explanation. 

1.  The  name  of  Moses  (m^)  was  given  him  by  the  £^;yptian 
pxinoeas,  "  because,"  she  said,'  « I  drtw  him  oul  (Viri«!to,  from  nf^ ,  to 
drum  out)  of  the  water."  (Exod.  iL  10.)  Now,  imder  the  ciroum- 
stanoes  of  the  case,  the  name  ia  much  more  likely  to  be  Egyptian 
than  Hebrew,  and  its  real  derivation  is  probably  that  given  by 
JaUonaky  (<Opusoula,'  L  152-57),  from  the  Coptic  'Mo,'  'water,* 
and  'Oudsohe,'  'saved.'  Tiiis  is  confirmed  by  the  form  TAmoo^s, 
which  is  always  used  in  the  Septuagint,  and  by  the  testimony  of 
Josephus  (<  Antiq.,'  iL  9, 6)  and  PhUo  ('  De  Vito  Mosis,'  iL  88). 

2.  The  gap  left  by  the  Scripture  narrative  in  the  early  history  of 
Moses  has  been  filled  up  by  Josephus,  Philo,  and  other  writan^  with 
various  legends,  some  <^  them  highly  improbable,  of  which  an  outline 
is  given  in  Milman'a  '  History  of  the  Jews,'  toL  L,  p.  61,  fte. 

8.  The  miracles  of  Moses  have  been  made  the  subject  of  muoh  dis- 
cuasion,  and  many  divinea  of  the  Rationalist  school  have  attempted 
to  explain  them  as  an  advantage  cleverly  taken  of  natural  phenoaMoa, 
or  as  ingenious  jugglery.  Even  if  it  were  admitted  that  most  of  the 
ten  plagues  were  visitations  to  which  Egypt  waa  subject^  they  would 
still  retain  all  the  eaaential  characters  of  miracles  in  their  inereased 
extent  and  the  unusual  time  of  their  occurrence,  in  the  exemption 
of  the  Israelites  in  Gbshen  firom  most  of  them,  and  in  their  immediate 
cessation  at  the*  prayer  of  Moses.  The  imitation  of  the  first  three 
plagues  by  the  Egyptian  magicians  has  generally  been  aaoribed  by 
Jewish  and  some  ancient  Christian  writers  to  diabolioal  agency,  and 
some  modem  writers  have  considered  that  it  can  be  satisfactorily 
acoounted  for  by  the  known  skill  of  the  Egyptian  priests  in  legerde- 
main. But  assuredly  their  inability  to  imitate  the  later  plagnea,  when 
they  oonfessed,  "This  is  the  finger  of  God"  (Exod.  viiL  18,  19),  is  a 
much  stronger  argument  for  the  miraouloua  character  of  these  visits- 
tions,  than  their  imitation  of  the  earlier  ones  is  against  it.  Sereral 
writers  have  ahown  how  greatly  the  sufferings  of  the  Egyptians  from 
these  plagues  were  aggravated  by  their  phyncal  oiroumstances  and 
religious  opinionai  (Bryant's  '  Observations  upon  the  Plagues  inflicted 
on  the  Egyptians ; '  Rosenmttller^s  'Scholia,'  Kxod.  vii.,  &c. ;  Milman'a 
'History  of  the  Jews,'  voL  i.,  p.  68,  &a)  Other  difficulties  connected 
with  this  part  of  the  life  of  Moses  are  mentioned  in  Winer's  '  Bibliachea 
Realworterbuch,'  voL  iL,  p.  183-139.  Respecting  the  king  of  Egypt  in 
whose  reign  Moses  led  out  the  IsraeUtes,  and  the  destruction  of  the 
Egyptians  in  the  Red  Sea,  see  Wilkinson's  '  Manners  and  Customs  of 
the  Ancient  Egyptians,'  voL  i.,  a  2,  p.  64.  The  part  which  Moi*es 
took  as  a  leader  of  the  laraelites  is  stated  in  the  Scripture  record  to 
liave  been  owing  to  the  direct  command  of  God  (Exod.  iiu),  and  the 
lawa  which  he  gave  them  are  aaaerted  to  have  emanated  from  QoA 
himaelf.  (Exod.  xx.  1,  22,  &c.)  The  truth  of  these  facta,  or,  as 
theologians  express  it,  of  the  'Divine  Legation  of  Moses,'  depends 
chiefly  on  the  authority  of  the  books  ascribed  to  Moses. 

The  UstiiUuicn  of  Motet, — The  chief  authority  for  the  following 
aooount  of  the  Mosaic  legislation  is  the  'Mosaiaches  Recht*  of 
MichaeUs.  The  references  are  to  the  EngUsh  translation  of  that  work 
by  Dr.  Alexander  Smith. 

The  Law  is  laid  down  in  the  books  of  Exodus^  Leviticus,  and 
Numbers,  and  repeated  with  modiflcations  in  the  book  of  Deuteronomy, 
but  in  neither  case  in  any  systematic  order.  (Exod.  xx.-xxiiL,  xxv.- 
xxxL,  xxxiv.,  xxxY. ;  Levit  L-viiL,  xL-xxt.,  zxviL ;  Numb,  ▼.-z.,  xviiL, 
xix.,  xxviL-xxx. ;  Deut.  iv.  &a) 

The  Mosaic  lawa  must  be  viewed  throughout  as  enaeted  for  a 
people  who  stood  in  the  peculiar  situation  of  having  been  diosen  by 
Jehovah  out  of  the  nations  to  preserve  the  knowledge  and  worship  of 
the  true  God,  and  to  exhibit  in  their  history  tiie  providential  dealkiga 
of  God  with  his  people. 

The  whole  law  rested  on  two  fundamental  principles^  one  of  which 
was  religious,  and  the  other  partly  religious  and  partly  poliUoaiL 
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The  finfc  fundamental  prinoiple  of  the  Moaaio  law  is  the  wonhip  of 
JehoTah  as  the  one  trae  Qod ;  and  consequently  an  unoompronuauig 
opposition  to  polytheism  and  idolatry,  which  were  at  that  time  the 
prevailing  reli^us  etxorSi  Other  nations,  while  acknowledging  the 
supreme  Ood  as  the  Creator,  associated  with  him  subordinate  deities, 
to  whose  sgenqy  they  looked  for  temporal  blessingik  All  such  worship 
was  prohiUted  by  the  first  words  of  the  Law, "  I  am  Jehoyah,  thy 
God,  which  brought  thee  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  out  of  the  house 
of  bondage.  Thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods  vUh  me."  (Exod.  zz. 
2,  3 ;  Deut.  iv.  85,  89.)  The  second  commandment  ii  an  equally 
decisive  prohibition  of  idolatoy  of  every  kind.  (Exod.  zz.  4, 6.)  To 
render  this  fundamental  law  the  more  binding,  Jehovah,  who  was 
already  the  founder  of  tiie  nation  of  Israel  by  delivering  them  from 
Egypt,  was  represented  ss  their  king,  with  the  consent  of  the  people 
themselves,  and  thus  idolatry  became  high-treason.  (Ezod.  ziz.  4-8; 
Deul  vL  22-24,  zzziii.  5;  1  Sam.  viU.  7;  z.  18,19;  ziL  12;  1  Ghron* 
xziz.  28 ;  Isaiah,  zzziii.  22.) 

The  Iwd  of  Palestine  too  wss  represented  ss  the  property  of  Qod, 
held  under  him  by  the  people,  who  consequently  h^  not  the  power 
to  alienate  it  for  ever.  (Levit.  zzv.  23.)  This  fundamental  principle 
was  carried  out  in  the  form  of  government  which  ii  coQimonly  called 
a  '  theocracy,'  tiiat  is,  a  government  under  the  direct  superintendence 
of  God.  The  laws  were  given  by  God,  and  could  only  be  repealed  by 
his  command  (Deut«  iv,  2 ;  zii.  82) ;  the  judges  were  selected  ususlly 
from  the  csste  of  the  prieste,  and  are  represented  ss  holy  persom, 
sitting  in  the  place  of  God,  to  whose  deoision  they  submitted  difficult 
caaea  by  means  of  the  Urim  and  Thummim.  (Deut.  i  17 ;  ziz.  17.) 
Qod  often  made  known  his  will  concerning  state  affiurs  through  the 
prophets,  of  whom  a  constant  sucoeesion  was  promised  (Deut.  zviii 
16-22) ,  and  he  promised  to  reward  the  people  with  prosperity  if  they 
kept  the  law,  and  threatened  to  punish  them  with  calami^  if  th^ 
broke  itw  In  these  particulars  the  Inaelites  were  distinguiihed  from 
other  natiooB  as  being  under  the  more  direct  government  of  Qcd ;  but 
neverthelees  they  had  a  well-defined  dvil  constitution,  ss  we  shall 
presently  see. 

The  second  fundamental  principle  of  the  Mosaic  law  is  the  dis- 
couragement of  intercourse  between  the  Israelites  snd  other  nationsi 
This  principle  was  not  carried  so  far  as  to  prohibit  the  settlement  of 
foreigners  in  PiJestine^  or  of  Inaelites  in  foreign  countries ;  but  both 
prmetaoes  were  discouraged,  and  the  latter  much  more  than  the  former. 
Each  man  had  his  hereditary  possession  in  land,  which,  as  he  could 
not  sell  it,  he  of  ooune  forfeited  upon  settUng  in  a  foreign  country; 
and  many  of  the  pxEOtices  enjoined  upon  the  people  were  such  ss 
oonld  hardly  be  observed  in  a  stnuoge  land.  To  prevent  their 
tiMinigiTig  in  conquest^  and  thus  running  the  risk  of  becoming  sub- 
ject  to  lonaga  powers.  Hoses  confined  them  within  certain  boun- 
daries, and  also  prohibited  theb  choosing  a  foreigner  as  king.    (Deut 

11.) 


This  slate  of  isolation  was  well  suited  to  a  nation  who  were  suffi- 
ciently numerous  to  people  the  country  sseigned  to  them  without  the 
aid  of  foNggners,  snd  who  had  neighboursi  such  ss  the  Sidonians,  who 
were  able  to  eonduet  their  commerce  for  them ;  but  above  all  this 
arrangement  was  neoesssry  for  the  preservation  of  the  worship  of 
JehoTsh  among  them,  prone  as  their  lustory  proves  them  to  have  been 
to  foUow  theidolatry  of  the  surrounding  nations. 

The  nature  of  the  occupations  followed  by  the  dtiaens  of  any  state 
afiects  the  whole  complezion  of  its  institutions.  Among  the  Iiraelites, 
trades  do  not  appear  to  have  been  followed  to  any  eztent  as  the  means 
of  gaining  a  livelihood.  Mechanical  labour  was  probably  left  to  the 
slaves,  who,  in  the  houses  of  the  wealthy,  appear  to  have  carried  on 
eztensive  manufactures  (1  Ghron.  iv.  21),  and  to  the  women  (Prov. 
zzzL) ;  though  in  the  building  of  the  tabernacle  we  find  some  of  the 
more  noble  mechanical  arts  practised  by  freemen.  Hence  it  followed 
that  there  were  no  cities  dependent  on  trade  or  manufiaotures,  and  no 
eeperate  glasses  of  dtisens,  or  burghers,  and  peasants.  The  cities  of 
Palestine  were  only  fortifisd  villsges,  snd  most  of  them  appear  to 
have  been  smslL 

Neither  wss  commeroe  the  occupation  of  the  Hebrew  people.  The 
oeeeaary  internal  commeroe  was  provided  for  by  the  three  great 
fessts,  to  oelebrate  which  sll  the  men  were  sssembled  at  Jerusalem 
thrice  a  year,  and  which,  in  this  respect^  answered  the  purpose  of 
modem  fsiis.  But  foreign  and  maritime  commerce  was  not  at  all 
encouraged  by  the  Moeaic  institutions,  many  of  which  tended  direotlv 
to  obetruct  it,  especially  the  making  each  man  a  landholder  and  cul- 
tivator, and  the  law  against  lending  money  on  interest.  Besides  the 
ezample  which  Moses  had  before  him  in  the  case  of  Egypt,  of  a 
powerful  and  dvUised  nation  flourishing  almost  without  foreign  com- 
merce, he  was  probably  influeneed  by  the  following  reasons  in  dis- 
eonraging  it.  It  would  tend  to  introduce  idolatry,  to  tempt  many 
dtisens  to  leave  the  eountiy,  to  foster  luxuiy,  and  to  involve  the 
Israelites  in  qusrrelswith  other  nations;  while  on  the  other  hsnd 
they  had  sll  the  advantages  of  commerce  within  their  reach  through 
the  Sidonians  and  the  Asiatic  trading  caravans.  In  later  times  Solo- 
mon pursued  commerce  to  a  great  eztent,  though  his  seamen  were 
net  Israelites,  but  Phcsnidans. 

The  praotice  of  freebooting  to  obtain  a  livelihood,  so  common 
among  the  Arabs,  snd  by  no  means  unknown  among  their  Hebrew 
bsethren  (Judges  iz.,  zL),  was  discouraged  by  Moses,  both  by  the 


allotment  of  lend  to  every  dtisen,  and  by  the  little  enoonragemenl 
which  he  save  to  hunting. 

The  resl  foundation  of  the  Mosaic  polify  wss  in  sgrioultnie.  The 
whole  territory  of  the  state  was  so  divided  that  every  Israelite  (that 
is,  every  head  of  a  family  ezcept  those  of  the  tribe  of  Levi)  reodved 
a  portion  of  land,  which  became  the  inalienable  property  of  himself 
and  his  heirs*  They  had  previously  been  a  nomadic  people,  and  a 
trace  of  that  condition  was  long  after  preserved  in  the  eztent  to  which 
they  pursued  the  breeding  of  cattle.  This  freehold  basis,  sa  we  may 
call  it^  prevented  the  formation  of  dssses  of  burghers  snd  nobility. 
There  was  no  distinction  of  'csste,'  ezcept  in  the  case  of  the  Levites 
(the  descendants  of  Levi),  who  were  devoted  to  the  offices  of  religion 
and  learning;  but  even  thev  could  not  be  ssid  to  form  a  dassof  nobi- 
lity,  for  they  had  no  landed  property,  but  were  supported  by  the 
tithes  of  sll  the  land. 

In  consequence  of  the  equality  of  the  dtisens,  the  '  constitution  of 
the  republic'  had  a  democratic  character.  When  Moses  msde  known 
any  laws,  he  called  together  the  whole  'congregation  of  Israd.' 
When  we  oonnder  that  the  number  of  adult  make  was  then  about 
600,000,  it  becomes  probable  that  those  whom  Moses  sddressed  on 
such  ocoadons  wsre  certain  persons  deputed  to  represent  the  rest. 
Such  persons  are  mentioned  iu  Ezod.  ziz.  7,  8,  and  Numb.  L  6 ;  and 
in  other  passsges  there  are  enumerations  of  the  classes  of  persons  of 
whom  these  representatives  consisted,  namdy,  'elders,  heads  or  cap- 
tains of  tribes,  judges,  and  officers  or  scribes.'  peut  zziz.  10 ;  Josh. 
zziiL  2;  zziv.  1.) 

The  lowest  rank  of  officers  in  the  republic  were  the  'heads  of 
tribes  and  heads  of  families.'  These  orders  were  a  remnant  of  the 
patriarchal  state,  and  are  still  kept  up  among  the  Beduin  Arabs.  Each 
of  the  twdve  tribes  had  its  ohiel  (Numb,  il)  The  tribes  were 
subdivided  into  greater  and  lesser  fEunilies,  celled  'families  and  houses 
of  fiithers,'  which  had  theb  respective  heads.  (Numb.  L  2;  Josh. 
viL  14.)  These  heads  of  families  are  in  all  probability  the  persons 
called  'elders'  in  Deuk  ziz.  12;  zzL  1-19;  and  Josh.  zziH,  zziv.  It 
is  uncertain  whether  the  elders  were  chosen  with  reference  to  their 
age^  as  the  word  would  seem  to  denote  if  it  were  not  constanUy  used 
in  other  languages  as  a  title  of  office  or  of  honour,  without  reference 
to  age,  as  in  £e  Boman  'senator,'  the  Greek  nptafi^tpos,  and  the 
Arabic  'sbdk.'    It  is  equally  uncertain  in  what  way  the  heads  or 

Erinces  of  tribes  were  chosen.  The  princes  of  tribes  are  found  as 
do  ss  the  rdgn  of  David. 

Thus  the  twelve  tribes  formed  twelve  distinct  commonwealths^ 
governed  by  the  princes  of  tribes,  and  under  them  by  the  heads  of 
families;  and  they  sometimes  acted  as  separate  states,  carrying  on  war 
independently  of  each  other,  even  as  late  as  Uie  time  of  the  kings. 
(Josh.  zviL  11-15;  Judges  iv.  10;  zviii-zz.;  IChron.  iv.  41-48; 
V.  18-28.)  The  descendants  of  Levi  were  not  reckoned  among  the 
twdve  tribes,  but  were  scattered  over  Uie  territory  of  their  brethren; 
and  the  number  of  the  tribes  was  made  up  by  the  diviuon  of  the 
descendants  of  Joseph  into  two  tribes,  which  were  named  after  hie 
sons  Ephraim  and  Manasseh.  (Numb,  i)  A  certdn  number  of  per- 
sons appears  to  have  been  necessary  to  constitute  tribes  and  families^ 
(1  Ghron.  zziiL  11.) 

These  twdve  tribes  were  united  in  one  republic,  which  generally, 
though  not  dwayi,  had  a  chief  magistrate^  whether  a  lawgiver  as 
Moses^  or  a  general  aa  Joshus,  or  a  judge  as  those  whose  history  is 
recorded  in  the  book  of  Judges,  or  a  king  aa  Saul  and  his  succesaors. 
With  regard  to  the  judgea  however,  it  is  highly  probable  that  some  of 
them  nued  not  over  all  Israd,  but  only  over  single  tribes.  The  twdve 
tribes  met  in  generd  diets  (Josh.  zziiL,  zziv.),  and  united  in  war 
against  a  oonmon  enemy.  We  have  striking  instances  of  the  independ- 
ence of  the  separate  tribes  in  the  fsct  that  David  reigned  several  years 
over  the  tribe  of  Judah  done ;  in  the  revolt  of  ten  of  the  tribes  from 
Behoboam ;  and  in  the  standing  rivalry  between  the  tribes  of  Judah 
and  Joseph,  which  led  to  that  r^olt 

The  nezt  rank  of  officers^  the '  Judges,'  did  not  represent  thdr  tribes. 
Before  thdr  appointment  Moses  was  sole  judge,  and  it  was  to  relieve 
him  from  the  burden  of  that  office  that  a  class  of  judges  was  insti- 
tuted. (Ezod.  zviiL)  There  was  a  judge  over  every  ten  persons, 
snother  over  every  hundred,  and  another  over  every  thousand.  From 
each  of  these  orders  there  wss  an  apped  to  the  one  above,  and  from 
the  last  to  Mosss  himsdf.  Moses  further  ordained  that  when  the 
people  were  settled  in  Pdestine,  judges  should  be  appointed  in  every 
dty.  The  choice  of  them  appears  to  have  been  left  to  the  people,  as 
Moses  lays  down  no  rules  for  their  dection.  In  subsequent  ages  it 
generally  happened  that  they  were  Lerites. 

In  Numb,  zi  16,  we  have  an  account  of  the  appointment  of  seventy 
men  out  of  the  elders  of  the  people  to  sssist  Moses.  These  are 
commonly  supposed  to  have  been  judges ;  snd  the  foundation  of  the 
Sanhedrim,  so  wdl  known  in  the  later  Jewish  history,  is  traced  te 
their  appointment  Michadis  takes  a  very  different,  and,  we  think, 
more  correct  view  of  their  office.  He  condders  that  they  were  a 
senate  chosen  to  take  part  with  Moses  in  the  government,  and  that 
the  institution  wss  but  temporary.  We  do  not  find  them  mentioned 
in  the  subsequent  history  of  the  people,  snd  the  red  Ssnhedrim  wss 
not  founded  till  after  the  Babylonish  captivity. 

The  'Scribes'  were  an  order  of  officers  quite  distmet  from  the  judgsa 
This  office  was  Instituted  during  the  £^tian  captivity.    (Ezod*  T«} 
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They  were  to  be  appointed  in  every  city.  (Dent  zvi.  18.)  In  the 
time  of  the  kings  they  were  generally  taken,  like  the  judges,  from  the 
tribe  of  Levi  Their  name  (dh^)  h  derived  from  a  roei,  whieh  still 
exists  in  Arabic  ('  satar*),  meaning  ^to  write.'  IVom  this  and  other 
oiroumatances  it  is  oonduded  that  they  were  the  officers  who  kept  the 
|;enealogical  registers  and  apportioned  the  public  burdens  to  every 
mdividual.  They  also  oonveyed  to  the  people  the  general's  orders  in 
time  of  war.    (Josh,  i  10.) 

Such  was  the  Israelitish  state,  consisting  of  the  oongregation  of  the 
|>eople,  governed  by  the  heads  of  families,  the  princes  of  tribM,  the 
judges,  and  the  scribes.  To  this  democratic  constitution  the  tribe  of 
licvi  formed  a  cotmterpoise.  They  had  no  landed  property,  but 
received  the  tithes  of  all  the  other  tribes.  Besides  these  they  received 
the  first  fruits  of  all  producci  probably  about  a  sixtieth  part  of  the 
whole  crop ;  they  had  a  part  of  every  sacrifice;  and  while  the  people 
were  in  the  wilderness  every  beast  killed  for  food  was  offered  as  a 
sacrifice,  and  afterwards  the  priest  received  a  portion  of  every 
slaughtered  beast  that  was  not  brought  to  the  altar;  they  had  every- 
thing that  was  devoted  to  God,  and  the  redemption  fees  of  the  first- 
bom  of  men  and  unclean  cattle,  a  share  of  the  spoils  taken  in  war, 
and  some  minor  articles.  A  calculation  of  these  Items  would  show 
that  their  revenues  were  enormous,  and  fa  more  than  is  needed  for 
the  support  of  a  body  of  religious  instructors.  But  this  was  not  the 
office  of  the  Levites ;  and  the  circumstance  of  their  living  in  cities  of 
their  own  made  the  discharge  of  such  an  office  impossible.  They  were 
indeed,  in  a  different  sense,  the  ministers  of  reludon ;  for  they  per- 
formed all  religious  ceremonies,  preserved  copies  of  the  law,  exiSained 
it  in  doubtful  oases,  and  were  bound  to  read  it  over  to  the  people  once 
every  seven  years;  but  a  body  of  religious  teachers  or  'doctors'  did 
not  exist  till  after  the  Babylonish  captivity.  The  Levites  were  the 
*  literaiy  class '  of  the  nation,  and  filled  all  the  learned  professions. 
Difficult  questions  of  law  were  to  be  referred  to  them  for  judgment. 
(Deut  xvii  8-18 ;  xxL  5.)  In  the  wildemees  they  formed  a  gwd  to 
the  tabernacle  and  to  Mosea.  The  occasion  of  their  obtainkig  the 
priest's  office  is  related  in  Exod.  xxxiL  25-29. 

The  head  of  the  Levitical  order  waa  the  high-priest^  who  was  always 
taken  from  the  family  of  Aaron.  He  possessed  greatinfluence  in  the  state. 
He  was  the  supreme  legal  authority.  In  Deut  xviL  12,  he  is  placed  on 
a  level  with  the  j  udge  or  chief  magistrate ;  and  when  there  was  no  king 
or  judges  the  high  priest  waa  the  wief  magirtrate^  as  in  the  case  of  EIL 

Hoses  did  not  determine  what  should  be  the  nature  of  the  supreme 
magistracy.  Before  his  own  death  he  appointed  a  successor  in  the 
person  of  Joshua,  who  was  a  '  military  leader,'  and  whose  office  it  was 
to  put  the  peoi)le  in  possession  of  Palesthie.  Joshua  was  succeeded 
at  intervals  of  time  by  the  'judges'  (who  must  not  however  be  con- 
founded with  the  onlinary  judges  mentioned  above).  The  office  is 
mentioned  by  Moses  (Deut  xvii.  12).  but  he  gives  no  command  for  the 
appointment  of  the  judge.  The  judges  seem  to  have  been  somewhat 
analogous  to  the  Carthaginian  suffetesi  They  were  not  the  ordinary 
and  permanent  magistrates,  but  they  governed  Israel  in  times  of 
troubl«i  There  waa  no  regular  succession  of  them,  and  it  is  by  no 
means  dear  that  all  of  them  governed  the  whole  nation. 

The  judges  were  succeeded  by  king$,  of  whom  there  was  a  regular 
succession  from  Saul  to  the  Babylonish  captivity. 

Though  Moses  evidently  desired  that  the  state  should  remain  a  free 
republic  under  the  supreme  government  of  Jehovah,  and  though  when 
the  people  lotually  asked  for  a  king,  Qod,  by  Samuel,  represented 
their  desire  ss  both  foolish  and  sinful  (1  Sam.  viil) ;  yet  as  Moses 
foresaw  that  they  would  widi  for  a  Ung,  in  imitation  of  the  surrounding 
nations,  he  gave  the  people  power  to  choose  one,  and  prescribed  his 
duties.  (Deut  xviL  14-20.)  This  is  one  of  the  many  instances  in 
which  Moses  shows  one  of  the  highest  qualities  of  a  good  legislator, 
in  making  the  best  prorisions  which  the  circumstanoes  allowed,  instead 
of  attempting  to  oarry  out  his  views  of  what  waa  best  where  the 
character  of  the  people  made  those  views  impracticable.  The  following 
are  the  chief  laws  respecting  the  king :— The  election  of  the  king  was 
left  to  the  people  (Deuti  xviL  14),  with  the  restriction  that  he  must 
be  an  Israelite  by  birth,  not  a  foreigner  (ver.  15) ;  the  appointment 
must  be  one  which  had  the  sanction  of  God  (ver.  15),  whose  will  on 
this  subject  was  made  known  through  a  prophet^  as  we  find  from 
hiatoiy.  (1  Sam.  ix.,  x.)  He  was  not  to  keep  a  strong  body  of 
cayalxy,  nor  a  great  number  of  horses  (ver.  16).  This  law  was  well 
suited  to  the  physical  condition  of  Palestine,  a  motmtainous  oountiy, 
which  could  be  defended  without  cavalry,  and  where  the  keeping  up 
of  such  a  force  could  only  arise  from  a  spirit  of  conquest  Tms^  like 
some  others  of  the  Mosaic  laws^  was  disn^arded  by  Solomon,  who  had 
an  enormous  number  of  horsee.  The  king  was  forbidden  to  lead  the 
people  back  to  Egypt  (ver.  16),  which  probably  means  that  he  was  not 
to  attempt  to  reconquer  the  land  of  Gkx^ien.  (Michaelis,  vol.  i,  pp. 
04.67.)  He  was  not  to  take  many  wives,  "that  his  heart  turn  not 
away"  (ver.  17),  as  happened  to  Solomon,  whose  wives  seduced  him 
to  idolatry.  Another  reason  of  this  law  was  probably  to  discourage 
polygamy  by  the  example  of  the  king.  This  law  was  constantly  broken 
by  the  kings  of  Israel.  He  was  not  to  collect  excessive  quantities  of 
gold  and  silver  (ver.  17).  He  was  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  law, 
of  which  he  was  to  have  a  copy  written  out  at  his  accession,  which  he 
was  to  read  daily  (ver.  18, 19).  On  his  obedience  to  these  command- 
meats  depended  the  continuance  of  his  kingdom  (ver.  20).    Besides 


this  fundamental  law,  there  wsa  an  agreement  or  covenant  between 
the  king  and  the  people,  whioh  waa  sworn  to  by  every  king  at  his 
accession.  (1  Sam.  x.  25;  Michaeli^  Art  55.)  The  kingly  power 
was  therefore  not  unlimited ;  bu^  we  find  that  the  government  of  the 
kings  had  always  a  tend^icy  to  despotism,  whioh  may  be  ascribed  to 
the  want  of  an  hereditary  militaiy  noblesse,  and  to  the  notion  which 
prevailed  among  the  Israelites,  in  common  with  other  Oriental  people 
tiiat  it  was  the  office  of  the  king  in  person  to  be  supreme  judga  As 
to  the  latter  point,  it  certainly  was  not  the  intention  of  Mosee  that  the 
burden  c^  deciding  causes  should  rest  upon  the  kings,  and  very 
mischievous  consequences  resulted  from  their  assuming  tiie  office^ 

The  king  had  the  power  of  enacting  new  lawa,  provided  they  were 
not  at  variance  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  constitution, 
and  of  dispensing  with  the  punishments  prescribed  by  Moses.  He  had 
the  power  of  life  and  death  over  the  piiesty^ven  the  high-priest ;  and 
it  was  part  of  his  duty  to  reform  abuses  in  religion.  Theee  powen, 
which  are  not  mentioned  in  the  Mosaic  code,  are  inferred  from  the 
constant  exerrise  of  them  by  the  kings.  Such  matters  probably 
formed  part  of  the  covenant  between  the  king  and  people  mentioned 
above.  It  is  uncertain  whether  he  had  the  right  to  declare  war  at 
his  own  pleasure. 

On  the  subject  of  the  royal  revenues  Moses  left  no  ordinancei  They 
consisted  of  presents  (1  SauL  x.  27;  xvL  20),  of  tithes  from  all  the 
land  ^1  Sam.  viiL  15),  and  of  a  demesne  which  was  probably  acquired 
by  oonfiscationa.  The  kings  had  a  right  to  demand  bond-eervicea  of 
the  people  (1  Sam.  viiL  12-16;  1  Ehigs  v.  18-18),  which  at  first  how- 
ever were  chiefly  performed  by  the  Canaanttes  who  remained  In  the 
land.  In  later  times  a  poll-tax  was  exacted  on  pressing  oceasiona. 
Thej  took  advantage  of  the  neighbouring  Arabian  deaerta  to  rear 
cattle.  (1  Ghron.  xxviL  29-81.)  Solomon  derived  a  considerable 
revenue  m>m  foreign  commerce.  The  monarchy  was  hereditaiy,  for 
the  election  by  the  people  mentioned  above  referred  not  to  every 
individual,  but  to  the  family  from  which  the  king  was  to  be  taken. 
The  crown  did  not  necessarily  descend  to  the  eldest  son ;  thus  David 
appointed  which  of  his  sons  should  suooeed  him,  and  the  people 
evidently  expected  him  to  do  so.  (1  Kings  L  2a)  But  this  right  of 
selection  waa  afterwards  abrogated. 

The  'foreign  relations'  of  the  Israelites  were  of  a  simple  ohaiaeter. 
Although,  as  stated  above,  it  was  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  Moeaie 
law  to  avoid  foreign  intercourse^  yet  alliances  with  foreign  nations 
were  not  forbidden.  The  alHanoes  which  were  afterwarde  made,  in 
the  time  of  the  kings,  with  Assyria  and  iSgypt  were  sufficiently  impru- 
dent in  their  own  nature  to  account  for  their  being  oppoeed  by  the 
prophets.  There  were  however  some  nations  whom  the  laraelitea 
were  commanded  to  exterminate — ^thoee  Ganaanitee,  namdy,  who 
dwelt  in  the  land  which  they  were  to  poeeeas ;  this  command  was 
never  perfectly  obeyed,  and  in  later  times  it  waa  mitigated.  Other 
nationa,  as  the  Amalekites,  Ammonites,  and  Moabitee,  were  reprsaented 
by  Moses  aa  the  hereditary  enemies  of  the  people  of  Israel,  on  aooount 
of  the  injuries  whieh  they  had  done  them,  and  which  it  was  their 
duty  to  revenge  when  sn  opportunity  ocouned.  The  laws  regulating 
war  against  other  nationa  (Deut.  xx.)  were  exoeedingly  severe^  but  not 
more  so  than  the  international  law  then  recognised  is  saffideot  to 
account  for,  and  the  crueltiea  exerdsed  by  their  heathen  enemies  are 
known  to  have  been  greater  than  any  that  the  Israelitee  can  be  oharged 
with.  If  a  dty  resisted  after  being  summoned  to  sonender,  idl  the 
men  in  it  were  put  to  death,  and  the  women  and  ehUdran  made 
slaves.  This  law  however  only  applied  to  the  cities  "whioh  were  very 
frr  off;"  but  as  to  the  dties  of  the  Hittites,  Amoritee,  and  others, 
which  were  given  as  an  inheritance  to  them  by  Qod,  they  were  com- 
manded to  save  alive  nothing  that  breathed.  The  spoil  waa  to  be 
divided  among  the  soldiers,  except  in  some  oasee,  when  it  waa  devoted 
to  Ood  and  destroyed.  Horses  were  to  be  hamatrung.  The  fhut-tnes 
in  the  enemy's  country  were  to  be  spared. 

During  the  three  great  festivals,  when  every  male  went  up,  to  Jem* 
salem,  there  waa  a  sospension  of  arms,  the  assurance  bcang  f^ven  by 
God  that  during  theae  periods  no  man  ahould  deaire  their  land.  (Bxod. 
xxxiv.  24.)  Michaelis  endeavours  to  show  that  thia  truce  waa  obsenred 
by  all  the  surrounding  nations  except  the  Canaanitei^  who  were  there* 
fore  destroyed. 

Embassies  wero  only  resorted  to  on  particular  occaaioiis,  and  the 
persons  of  ambsssadors  were  sacred.  When  the  Israelilea  wanted  to 
pass  through  the  territoriee  of  other  people^  Moses  ai^ed  permisBion 
of  the  inhabitants. 

The  foundation  of  the '  dvil  law '  of  Moses  is  laid  in  the  oommaadi 
*  ThoQ  Shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself    (Levit  xix.  18.) 

1.  Lawi  rdoHng  to  Pr^erty.^Mo&bB  ordamed  that  after  the  oonqnest 
of  Canaan  the  land  should  be  divided  by  lot  in  equal  portiooa  among 
the  Israelites,  and  should  then  be  inaliensAde  for  ever.  This  law  was 
invested  with  a  religioua  sanction,  by  repreeenting  God  aa  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  whole  land,  which  the  people  only  heM  as  tenaota  under 
him.  (Levit  xxv.  23.)  The  land  might  be  sold  'nominally,'  but  as  it 
reverted  to  the  origiaal  owner  or  his  heirs  in  the  year  of  '  jubUee,' 
which  was  every  fiftieth  year,  such  a  sale  amounted  only  to  the  sale  of 
the  crops  for  fifty  or  fewer  yearn.  Land  so  sold  might  be  redeemed  on 
certain  conditions  before  the  year  of  jubilee.  (Levit  xxv.  25,  ko,)  The 
law  against  the  alienation  of  land  admitted  of  exoeptiona,  the  chief  of 
which  was  that  land  vowed  to  God,  if  not  redeemed  before  the  jubilM^ 
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became  tlie  property  of  the  priests.  (Levit.  zzyil  18.)  Moses  how- 
ei?«r  plaiiily  intended  that  the  land  sold  or  TOwed  ahoold  always 
be  redeemed  before  the  jnbilee. 

A  provision  was  made  for  ayoidiag  litigation  respecting  the  crops 
upon  the  ground  at  the  jnbilee,  by  the  institntion  of  the  iobbaticcU 
fear,  during  which  there  was  to  be  neither  sowing  nor  reapiog,  but  all 
the  land  was  to  lie  fallow.  Eveiy  seventh  year,  and  likewise  the  year 
of  jubilee,  was  a  sabbatical  year.  A  promise  was  annexed  to  the  law 
that  the  crop  of  the  sixth  year  (or  perhaps  we  should  read  of  the  tix 
jfeart)  ahould  be  sufBcient  to  afford  food  wMle  the  land  lay  fallow. 
(Levit  zxv.  20-22.)  Michaelis  is  of  opinion  that  the  tendency  of  this 
law  was  to  increase  the  national  wealth  by  affording  a  strong  induce- 
ment to  store  up  com  during  the  six  years  of  plenty,  part  of  which 
might  be  sold  at  an  increased  price  to  the  neighbouring  commercial 
nations  in  the  seventh  year ;  but  this  seems  a  ^ery  unsatisfactory 
explanation  of  the  matter.  He  alao  mentions  other  incidental  advan- 
tagesy  as  he  considers  themi  of  this  institution.  (Mioh.^  Arts. 
74,  75.} 

Tbe  taws  of  the  jubilee  and  sabbatical  years  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  long  observed;  indeed  it  is  plain  from  Levit  xxvL  34,  that 
Moaea  expected  them  to  be  disregarded.  From  2  Chron.  xxxri.  21»  it 
appears  that  up  to  the  Babylonish  captivity  there  had  bemi  seventy 
aabhatical  years  neglected.  This  would  carry  us  back  nearly  500 
jeara^  namely,  to  the  reign  of  Saul  or  David,  aa  the  time  at  whidi  the 
obaervance  oeased. 

A  man's  property  descended  to  his  sons,  of  whom  the  eldest  had  a 
double  share.  (Deut  xxL  17.)  The  exclusion  of  daughtera  from  the 
inheritanoe  was  established  long  before  the  time  of  Mosee.  (Qen. 
xxxi  14.)  No  provision  is  made  in  the  law  for  the  support  of 
unmaRied  daughters.  On  the  occurrence  of  a  case  in  which  a  man 
died  leaving  onfy  daughters,  Moses  made  the  law  that  in  all  such  casee 
the  daughters  ahould  inherit  their  father^s  property,  but  that  they 
muat  not  marry  out  of  their  own  tribe.  The  husbands  of  such 
heiresses  were  reckoned  ss  the  sons  of  their  fiither-in-law,  and  took 
his  nama  Failing  daughters,  the  inheritance  passed  to  a  man's 
brethren ;  failing  them,  to  his  father's  brethren :  and  failing  them,  'to 
the  next  of  kin'  of  the  deceased.  (Numb.  xxviL  1-11.)  Bat  the  law 
gives  no  directions  as  to  determining  who  are  the  next  of  kin :  pro- 
bably thia  was  already  determined  by  custom.  The  Mosaic  law 
eontaina  nothing  on  the  subject  of  wiUs;  but  we  find  that  the  right 
of  bequeathing  property  other  than  land  eijated  both  before  and  after 
his  ttme^  and  he  nowhere  prohibits  it 

2.  Zowt  rdating  toPemnu. — The  laws  of  Moses  inculcate  the  most 
complete  filial  obedience.  (Exod.  xx.  12;  compare  Ephea.  vL  1-8.) 
Hie  power  of  fathers  over  their  sons  was  great,  and  doea  not  appear 
to  have  ceased  as  they  grew  upb  We  have  here  a  remnant  of  the 
patiiacehal  state.  Flagrant  acts  of  disobedience  were  punished  witb 
death  (Exod.  xxi.  17;  Ijevit#  xx.  9),  which  however  could  only  be 
inflicted  by  a  judicial  process,  and  not  at  the  pleasure  of  the  fiither. 
(Dent  xxi  18-21.)  Fktbets^  and  even  mothers^^shose  wives  for  their 
aonsi  Next  to  the  father,  the  firstborn  had  the  greatest  power  over 
the  family,  though  it  does  not  dearly  appear  in  what  this  consisted, 
nor  whether  it  was  exeroiBed  in  his  fathoms  lifetime.  Though  what- 
ever opened  the  womb  was  a  first-bom  (Exod.  xiiL  12),  yet  it  is  dear 
horn.  Deut  xxL  15,  and  1  Chron.  v.  1,  2,  that  the  first  born  of  a  family 
was  the  first  bom  to  a  man  of  all  his  children,  and  not  the  first  bom 
by  each  of  his  wives. 

JbTorria^  Zowii— Among  the  Hebrews,  ss  among  other  Oriental 
nations,  vrives  were  genenlly  bought  (Cien.  xxix.  15-80;  xxxiv.  12; 
fioaea  iii  1-2),  and  in  certain  cases  their  price  was  fixed  by  law  (Exod. 
xxii  16, 17 ;  JDeut.  xxiL  28,  29).  Some  wives  were  not  bought,  and 
these  enjoyed  greater  freedom  than  the  othera.  In  certain  cases 
concubines  were  allowed.  (Exod.  xxL  7-11 ;  Michaelis,  Arts.  87»  88.) 

The  msrriage  law  of  Moses  had  in  genend  a  tendency  to  promote 
niarxia|;e^  and  this  chiefiy  by  his  ssnctioning  the  notion,  which  he  found 
already  prevailing  among  the  people,  that  it  was  highly  honourable 
for  a  man  to  have  poeterity  who  might  perpetuate  hk  name^  and  by 
his  engrafting  upon  this  notion  the  law  of  levirate  marriaffCBf  by  which 
it  was  enacted  that  when  a  man  died  leaving  a  widow.  Ids  brother 
should  marry  her,  and  raise  up  diildren  to  his  brother;  that  is, 
diiidren  who  were  to  be  accounted  aa  belonging  to  the  first  husband, 
and  who  were  enrolled  in  the  genealogical  registers  in  hik  name. 

The  Mosaic,  law  prescribes  no  marriage  ceremonies^  We  may  con- 
jecture from  histoiy  (Gten.  xxix.  22-28)  that  ceremonies  much  resem- 
bling those  of  the  Arabiana  in  the  present  day  (Lane's  '  Modem 
Egyptians,'  vol  i.  a  6)  were  already  in  use,  which  Moses  left  as  he 
found  them.  He  connected  no  religious  ceremony  with  the  solemnisa- 
%um  of  matrimony.  The  bridegroom  might  put  away  his  wife  if  the 
91^110  virginittUii  were  wanting  (Deut  xxiL  18-21).  A  right  under- 
standing of  this  law  is  veiy  im]^rtant  to  the  explanation  of  the  doo* 
trine  of  Christ  concerning  divorce  (Matt  v.  81-82),  which  has  had  no 
small  influence  on  the  marriage  laws  of  Christian  countries.  (Michaelis, 
Arts.  92,  93.) 

Moses  permitted  polygamy,  as  is  proved  by  the  laws  in  Exod.  xxL 
9, 10,  Levit  xviiL  18,  Deut  xxi  15-17 ;  by  the  constant  practice  of  it 
botb  befioTO  and  after  hia  time,  connected  vrith  the  fact  that  he  nowhere 
prohibita  ity  and  by  the  taaaXi  number  of  the  first-bom  compared  with 
the  whdb  number  of  males,  namely,  about  1  in  42  (Numb,  iii  48). 


But  he  permitted  it  only  as  a  matter  of  policy,  **  on  account,"  as  Christ 
said,  "  of  the  hardnesa  of  the  people's  hearts,"  thi^t  is,  the  difficulty 
of  rooting  out  inveterate  customs,  and  perhaps  for  other  reaaons, 
which  are  pointed  out  by  MichaeUs  (Art  96).  borne  of  his  laws  have 
a  strong  indirect  tendency  to  prevent  it,  for  example,  the  buying  of  a 
wife ;  and  notwithstanding  some  striking  examples  c^  its  practice,  as 
that  of  Solomon,  it  doerf  not  appear  to  have  prevailed  extensively 
among  the  Israelites.  (Mich.,  Art  95.)  After  the  Babylonish  cap- 
tivity it  oeased  entirely.  Moses  however  set  limits  to  the  practice  of 
polygamy,  not  allowing  many  wives.  (Deut  xvil  17.)  Moses  prohi- 
oited  marriages  betweeu  oertsdn  near  relations,  sooae  of  which,  those 
namdy  between  parents  and  children,  brothers  and  sistera,  he  con- 
sidered as  Opposed  to  natural  morality,  for  he  calls  them  abomincUiont, 
and  represents  them  as  sinful  in  themselves.  Other  marriages  between 
relations  were  probably  forbidden  only  for  reasons  connected  with  the 
character  and  habits  of  the  people.  (Levit  xviii  20;  2£iohaeli% 
book  ill,  c.  7.) 

Of  divorce  Moses  was  no  favourer,  at  least  if  we  may  Judge  by  the 
way  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  marriage  bond  in  Qen.  ii  24 ;  but  he 
allowed  it  to  a  greater  extent  than  he  altogether  approved,  "  because 
of  the  hardness  of  their  hearts."  (Matt  xix.  8.)  The  law  of  divorce 
is  in  Deut  xxi  v.  1-4.  If  a  man  disliked  his  wife,  he  might  put  her 
away  by  giving  her  a  writing  of  divorcement  She  might  then  marry 
again ;  but  if  her  second  husband  put  her  away  or  died,  she  might 
not  return  to  her  first  husband.  (Mich.,  Arts.  119,  120.)  No  pro- 
vision is  made  for  the  support  of  the  divorced  wife.  In  certain  cases 
the  husband  forfeited  his  right  of  divorce.  (Deut  xxii.  19, 29.)  The 
support  of  a  widow  after  her  husband's  death  was  provided  for,  if  she 
had  no  children,  by  the  law  of  levirate  marriages;  if  ahe  had  diildren, 
it  was  left  to  filisl  piety. 

Law  respecting  SUwa  and  Ssrvanei:— Moses  found  slavery  already 
existing  among  the  Israelites  and  their  neighbours.  He  permitted  it  to 
continue,  under  certain  restrictions,  and  his  laws  on  this  subject  are 
conceived  in  the  most  merciful  spirit  (see  especially  Deut.  xxiii.  15, 
16).  Slaves  were  acquired  by  capture  in  war,  by  purchase,  and  by 
the  marriage  of  slaves.  Of  purchase  there  were  four  kinds :  1,  when  a 
slave  waa  transferred  from  one  master  to  another ;  2,  when  a  man 
under  the  preesure  of  poverty  sold  himself  for  a  slave;  8,  when 
parents  sold  their  children ;  4,  when  an  insolvent  debtor,  or  a  thief 
unable  to  make  restitution,  was  sold  as  a  punishment  The  value  of 
slaves  was  of  course  variable,  but  in  two  cases  it  waa  fixed  by  law. 
(Exod.  xxi.  82;  Levit  xxvii  1-8.)  Besides  the  slaves  of  private  indi- 
viduals, there  were  others  who  belonged  to  the  public ;  these  were 
employed  in  menial  labours  for  the  service  of  the  sanctuary.  Slavea 
might  have  property  of  their  own.  A  master  might  beat  hia  slavey 
but  not  BO  as  to  kill  him  (Exod*.  xxi  20,  21) ;  if  he  even  maimed  him 
the  slave  was  to  be  set  free.  (Exod.  xxi  26,  27.)  A  Hebrew  slave 
possessed  this,  advantage  over  a  foreign  one :  he  was  entitled  to  his 
freedom  in  the  Sabbatioiil  year  and  in  the  year  of  jubilee,  and  he  might 
be  redeemed  before  the  year  of  jubilee^  while  the  stranger  might  be 
held  in  davei7  for  ever.  The  manunutted  slave  received  presents 
from  his  master.  (Exod.  xxi.  2-11 ;  Levit.  xxv.  39-55 ;  Deut  xv.  12-18.) 
Slaves  had  to  conform  to  some  of  j^e  prindpal  religious  ceremonies 
observed  by  the  Israelites. 

Besidea  the  slaves,  there  were  day  labourers^  who  were  to  share  in 
the  rest  of  the  seventh  day,  and  in  the  spontaneous  produce  of  the 
Sabbatical  year,  and  whose  hire  was  to  be  paid  every  day  before  sun- 
set (Levit  xix.  18 ;  zxv.  6 ;  Deut  xxiv.  14, 15.)  The  statute  in  Deut 
xxv.  4,  besides  its  literal  meaning,  probably  meant  also  that  servants 
were  to  share  in  the  food  they  prepared  for  their  masters. 

ITie  Qoil,  or  BloodrAvenger, — There  was  a  custom  of  andent  standing 
among  the  Israelites,  and  which  exists  to  this  day  among  Uie  Arabs^ 
which  made  it  the  duty  of  the  nearest  relation  of  a  murdered  person 
to  pursue  the  murderer  and  kill  him  with  his  own  hands.  This 
rektion  is  called  in  Hebrew '  Ooel,'  in  iirabic  *  Ta!r.'  This  ussge, 
which  was  probably  of  high  antiquity,  is  dangerous  to  any  state^  from 
the  baste  and  passion  in  which  vengeance  is  exercised,  and  from  the 
hereditary  feuds  which  it  causes  between  families.  Moses  dealt  wit^ 
this  as  he  dealt  with  other  long-established  customs  of  which  he  dis- 
approved, not  making  the  vain  attempt  to  root  it  out^  but  surrounding 
it  urith  provisions  calculated  to  mitigate  its  evils.  Six  cities  of  the 
Levites  were  appointed  as  dties  of  refuge  for  the  manalaycr,  and  every 
facility  of  access  to  them  was  provided.  If  he  escaped  to  one  of 
these,  he  was  safe  from  the  avenger  of  blood.  (Exod.  xxi  12, 18 ; 
Numb.  XXXV. ;  Deut  xix.  8.)  But  these  dties  afforded  no  asylum  to 
the  wilful  murderer,  who,  when  proved  to  be  guilty,  might  be  torn 
even  from  the  altar.  (Exod.  xxi.  14;  Deut  xix.  11-18.)  At  the  death 
of  the  high-prieat|  the  person  who  had  taken  sanctuary  might  leave 
the  dty  of  refuge  in  safety.  These  laws  seem  to  have  acted  as  an 
effectual  check  on  the  practice  of  blood-avengiog,  for  an  instance  of  it 
rardy  occurs  in  the  later  history  of  the  IsraeUtes. 

The  Mosaic  law  commanded  kindness  to  be  shown  to  strangers, 
who,  unless  they  belonged  to  certain  nations  that  had  been  guilty  of 
flagrant  outrages  sgainst  the  Israelites,  might  "  enter  the  congregation 
of  Jehovah,"  that  is,  might  be  naturalised  in  Israei  Moses  incul- 
cates veneration  for  old  age,  and  kindness  to  the  deaf  and  blind. 
(Levit  xix.  14,  82 ;  Deut  xxvii  18.)  He  made  laws  in  fiivour  of  the 
poor  (Deut  xv.  ll)f  besides  adopting  ussges  already  in  asiitenoe  for 
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their  benefit ;  thoagh  many  of  his  Uwa  discourage  begging.  He 
recommended  the  people  to  lend  to  them  (Deut.  zv.  7-1 1),  he  gave 
them  the  right  of  gleaniogi  and  of  collecting  the  apontaneoua  produce 
of  the  earth  during  the  Sabbatical  year  (Levit  ziz.  9,  10 ;  zxv.  5,  6 ; 
Deut.  xziv.  19-21 ;  Ruth,  ii  2-19),  and  the  remains  of  the  second  tithes 
and  firatlingSy  which  were  sacrificed  as  thank-offeringii,  were  given  as 
entertainments  to  the  poor.  (Deut  ziL  5-12,  17-19 ;  ziv.  22-29 ;  zvi 
10, 11 ;  zzvL  12, 13.) 

Pertcnal  Mights  and  ObUgatiofu, — Votes  to  God  were  declared  binding, 
though  the  making  of  them  was  neither  encouraged  nor  discouraged. 
They  were  remissible  in  certain  cases.  (Levit.  zzviL ;  Numb.  zzz. ; 
Deut  zziiL  21-28.) 

On  many  points  relating  to  dd)t  the  Mosaic  law  is  silent  An 
insolvent  debtor  was  liable  to  have  his  hereditary  lands  seised,  also 
his  houses  and  other  property,  his  clothes  (but  witti  a  humane  restrio- 
tion,  Ezod.  zziL  26,  27),  and  his  person;  he  might  be  sold  into 
slavery  with  his  wife  and  children  (I^vit  zzv.  89).  Of  imprisonment 
for  debt  the  Mosaic  law  knows  nothing,  and  still  less  of  torture,  though 
both  have  been  attributed  to  it  from  a  misunderstanding  of  some 
passages  in  the  New  Testament  (Matt  v.  26 ;  zviil  80,  34.) 

Pledges  were  allowed  to  be  token,  under  certain  regulations  which 
were  meant  to  secure  the  debtor  from  the  rapacity  of  hia  creditor. 
(Deutzziv.  6,  10-18;  Ezod.  zziL  26,  27.)  Of  suretyship  the  JAonio 
law  says  nothings  but  it  is  frequently  referred  to  in  the  Proverbs  of 
Solomon.  Interest  on  loans,  whether  of  money  or  produce,  was  for^ 
bidden  to  be  taken  from  Israelites,  but  it  might  be  received  from 
strangers.  (Ezod.  zzii  25;  Levit.  zzv.  85,  87;  Deut  zziii  19,  20.) 
The  reasons  for  this  prohibition  appear  to  be  founded  entirely  on  the 
peculiar  polity  of  the  Israelites.  (Michaelis,  Art  155.)  Loans  are 
regarded  by  Moses  as  alms.  In  the  sevenUi  year  a  poor  debtor  could 
not  be  sued,  as  there  were  no  crops  on  the  ground.  (Deut  zv.  1-11.) 
It  does  not  appear  to  be  the  meaning  of  thia  law,  that  debts  wore 
cancelled  in  the  seventh  year,  though  perhaps  such  a  release  took  place 
in  the  year  of  jubilee.  Injuries  done  to  property  were  to  be  com- 
pensated, and  things  found  were  to  be  restored  to  the  owners;  there 
are  several  laws  on  the  details  of  these  cases.  (Michaelis,  book  iii* 
a  12,  pt.  8.) 

The  Mosuc  law  contains  several  enactments  on  behalf  of  beasts, 
many  of  which  have  a  tendency  to  preserve  the  breed  of  such  as  are 
useful  to  man. 

Police  Law. — 1.  Civil  Police. — The  population  was  to  be  ascertained 
by  a  periodical  census,  the  time  of  wnich  is  not  specified  in  the  sta- 
tute. Every  individual  numbered  paid  a  capitation  tax  of  half  a 
shekel.    (Ezod.  zzz.  11-16.) 

2.  Military  PoUee. — Every  man  above  20  years  old  was  liable  to  be 
called  out  to  war.  (Numb.  L  8-46 ;  zzvL  2.)  But  generally  a  selec- 
tion was  made  by  the  Scribes,  who  also  appointed  the  officers.  Under 
the  kings  permanent  officers  were  appointed.  Ezemption  from  mili- 
tary service  was  allowed  to  the  man  who  had  built  a  house  and  not 
yet  occupied  it  to  him  who  had  planted  a  vineyard  or  oliveyard  and 
not  yet  enjoyed  its  fruit,  to  him  who  had  betrothed  a  wife,  and  to 
him  who  had  married  within  a  year.  (Deut.  zz.  5-7.)  Cowardice 
was  also  a  ground  of  ezemption,  but  attended  with  disgrace.  The 
spoil  taken  in  war  was  divided  into  two  parts ;  that  in  persons  and 
cattle  was  collected  and  distributed  among  the  people,  those  who 
went  to  war  and  those  who  renudned  at  home  having  equal  portions, 
and  that  in  effects  was  the  property  of  the  soldier  who  seized  it. 
Many  regulations  are  made  to  promote  cleanliness  and  discipline  in 
the  camp,  which  with  this  object  was  declared  to  be  sacred. 

8.  Ecclesiastical  Police,  or  the  Ceremonial  Law.-^ln  this  part  of  the 
Mosaic  law  many  ceremonies  are  ordained  which  appear  frivolous  and 
unmeaning,  unless  we  keep  in  view  the  fact  asserted  both  in  the  Psalms 
and  in  the  New  Testament^  and  fully  ezplained  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  that  most  of  the  Levitical  rites  were  only  types  of  the 
blessings  to  be  enjoyed  under  the  Christian  dispensation.  We  do  not 
enlarge  on  this  subject^  as  we  are  not  here  r^arding  the  Mosaic  laws 
in  their  theological  aspect 

Circwncieionf  which  had  long  before  been  given  by  Qod  to  Abraham, 
was  adopted  in  the  Mosaic  law  as  the  ceremony  by  which  eveiy  male 
was  admitted  to  the  civil  and  religious  priTileges  of  the  people  of 
Israel.  (Gen.  zvii  9-14  ;  Levit  ziL  18.)  Every  bond-servant  among 
the  Israelites  was  obliged  to  submit  to  this  rite,  and  also  every  stranger 
who  wished  to  be  naturalised  among  the  people  and  to  partake  of  5ie 
passover. 

Offerings  were  of  three  kmds :  1.  Bloody,  consisting  of  slaughtered 
animals,  which  pust  be  those  regarded  by  the  law  as  dean:  They 
were  either  bumt-cfferings,  which  were  wholly  consumed  on  the  altar; 
sin'offeringSf  made  on  account  of  any  ons  committed  through  ignor- 
ance, of  which  only  a  part  was  laid  on  the  altar;  or  feast^fferings,  or 
peace-offerings,  of  whidi  only  the  fat  parts  were  burnt  and  the  rest 
eaten.  2.  Unbloody,  or  meat-offerings,  consisting  of  meal,  bread,  &c 
8.  Drink-qfferings,  consisting  of  wine,  of  which  part  was  poured  on 
the  victim  and  part  given  to  the  priests.  Sacrifices  might  only  be 
offered  at  the  pkce  which  God  might  appoint,  which  in  the  Wilderness 
was  thetabemade:  this  law  was  doubtless  intended  to  prevent  idolatry. 
Besidas  their  typical  significance,  these  sacrifices  had  important  moral 
and  physical  •dvaatages,  which  are  pointed  out  by  Michaelis.  (Arts. 


Two  tithes  of  all  the  produce  of  the  land  were  due  to  God.  The 
first  was  paid  to  the  Levites  for  their  support,  and  the  second  went 
to  provide  the  feast-offerings.  In  addition  to  the  tithes,  ike  first-born 
of  all  animals,  including  man,  were  sacred  to  God,  and  belong^  to 
the  priests.  This  law  bad  its  origin  in  the  sparing  of  the  firBt-bora 
of  the  Israelites  when  those  of  the  Egyptians  were  slain.  The  fin^ 
bom  of  beasts  that  might  be  offered  in  sacrifice  were  not  to  be 
redeemed,  but  those  of  other  beasts  and  of  man  might  be  redeemed 
atafized  price.  (Ezod.  ziiL  1,  2,  11-16;  Levit  zzviL  26;  Numh 
zviii  15-19.)  The  first-fruits  of  crops  and  other  produce  belonged  also 
to  the  priests.  (Levit  zziiL  9-14 ;  Numb.  zv.  19-21 ;  zviil  11-13; 
Deut  zviii  4-5.)  There  was  another  sort  of  firstlings  which  were 
employed  for  feast-offerings.    (Deut  ziL  6 ;  ziv.  23;  zv.  19*23.) 

The  Sahbath. — Every  seventh  day  was  a  day  of  rest  and  of  religioos 
won^p.  This  was  no  new  law  of  Moses ;  it  had  been  enjoined  upon 
man,  at  the  creation  of  the  world,  to  celebrate  the  resting  of  God  on 
the  seventh  day.  (Gen.  ii.  8.)  In  the  Mosaic  law  it  was  also  a  com- 
memoration of  the  deliverance  of  the  Israelites  from  B^pt,  and  some 
of  the  peculiarities  in  the  Jewish  observance  of  the  day  are  undoabtedly 
connect  with  that  fact  No  servile  work  whatever  was  to  be  done 
on  the  Sabbaih,  ezcept  what  was  necessary  for  the  service  of  the 
sanotuaxy.  The  punishment  for  transgressing  this  law  was  death. 
(Ezod.  zvL  22-30;  zz.  8-11 ;  zziiL  12;  zzzL  12-17;  zzziv.21;  zzzv. 
1-8;  Numb.  zv.  82-86;  Dwut.  v.  12-15.) 

There  were  three  annual  festivals,  each  lasting  seven  days,  during 
whidi  alltiie  nuJes  in  Israel  were  obliged  to  assemblo  at  the  place 
where  the  sanctuazy  stood.  (Ezod.  zziiL  14-17.)  These  were — 1,  The 
psssover,  to  conunemorate  the  passing  over  of  the  IsraeUiea  by  the 
destroying  angel  ^hen  he  alew  the  first-born  of  the  E^ptiansL  It  fell 
on  the  evening  after  the  14th  day  of  the  first  month  of  the  year,  that 
is,  vexy  near  the  vernal  equinoz,  and  at  the  beginning  of  harvest 
2,  The  feast  of  pentecost  waa  held  at  the  end  of  harve6t»  on  the  50th 
day  idtter  the  16th  of  ^e  first  month.  It  was  a  feast  of  thanksgiving 
for  the  harvest  8,  The  feast  of  tabemades  began  on  the  evening  of 
the  14th  day  of  the  seventh  month,  about  October.  It  was  a  feast  of 
thanksgiving  for  the  fruitage  and  vintagOi  Remarks  on  the  uses  of 
these  festivids  and  an  account  of  the  other  feast  days  will  be  foand 
in  MichaeUs  (Arts.  197-201).  He  reckons  thfttin  the  whole  year  there 
were  80  feast  days,  besides  the  52  Sabbaths. 

Many  drcumstanoes  of  the  private  Ufe  of  the  Israelites  are  regulated 
by  the  Mosaic  law  with  great  precision.  The  laws  on  this  subject 
may  be  divided  into  two  classes.  1,  Regulations  respecting  meat^ 
and  their  distinction  into  dean  and  undean,  with  tho  prohibitioa 
against  eating  blood.  2,  Laws  relating  to  ddUements^  indudtng 
those  concerning  leprosy.  Both  these  claBses  of  laws  conduced  greatly 
to  the  preservation  of  health  and  moraUty,  and  formed  a  strong 
barrier  against  idolatry.  (Michaelis,  Arts.  202-217*)  For  an  account 
of  several  miscellaneous  pvecepts  of  the  Mosaic  police  law  the  reader 
is  referred  to  Michaelis,  book  iv.  o.-5. 

Respecting  the  criminal  law  of  Moses  we  have  not  apace  to  enter 
into  details.  It  is  ably  treated  by  Michaelis  (book  v.).  Tliis  part  of 
the  Mosaic  institutions  is  distinguished  by  equal  justice^  and  by  t 
careful  gradation  of  punishment  according  to  the  enormity  of  crimes. 
Some  offences,  especially  those  of  a  religious  oharaoter,  were  punished 
with  a  severity  which  'to  us  may  appear  ezcessive ;  bat  this  is  only  the 
carrying  out  of  the  principle  by  which  the  people  were  regarded  as 
set  apart  to  preserve  the  worship  of  the  true  God,  and  aocMrdiog  to 
which  it  was  a  matter  of  the  first  importance  to  removo  every  defile- 
ment from  among  them.  The  Mosaic  penal  law  introduced  a  vsit 
improvement  by  abolishing  the  practice  of  punishing  children  for  the 
crimes  of  their  fathers,  and  fathers  for  those  of  thdr  children.  (Deut 
zziv.  16.)  The  punishments  are  not  orueL  They  were— 1,  Death  by 
the  sword,  or  by  stoning,  followed  in  some  cases  by  inflictions  on  the 
corpse  of  the  criminaL  There  were  no  capital  puniahmenta  which 
inflicted  torture.  2,  Ezile,  or  ezcision  from  *  tiie  congregation  of  Qod.' 
8,  Corporal  punishments.  4,  Fines.  5,  Offerings  to  make  atonement 
for  sin:  these  kept  up  the  idea  that  all  offences  were  ooounitted 
against  God.  None  of  the  punishments  for  the  living  were  degrading; 
for  stripes  are  not  considered  so  by  Oriental  nations^  nor  were  they 
by  the  Hebrews.     . 

Of  the  form  of  judicial  procedure  little  is  known,  ezcept  that  it 
was  eztremdy  simple.  The  purity  of  ihe  judgmentseat  is  guarded  by 
several  statutes  against  bribery  and  partiality.  Causes  were  heard  m 
the  gate  of  the  dty,  according  to  immemorial  usage  in  the  Bast;  and 
thus  publidty  was  secured,  as  the  dty-gate  was  the  common  plsice  of 
resort  Moses  makes  no  mention  of  advocates.  Witnesses^  of  whom 
two  or  three  were  necessary  in  capital  cases,  were  ezamined  upon  oath. 
(Levit  V.  1 ;  Numb.  zzzv.  30 ;  Deut  zvii  6,  7.)  In  some  oases  oaths 
of  purgation  were  required  from  the  accused.  (Levit  vi.  %  8.)  Some- 
times a  reference  waf  made  to  God  by  lot  in  dvil  casea;  and  in 
criminal  cases  the  lot  was  occasionally  resorted  to,  but  only  for  the 
discovery  and  not  the  conviction  of  the  criminaL  A  criminal's  con- 
fession might  convict  him  capitally.  (Josh.  vU.  14-21 ;  1  Sam.  ziv. 
87-45;  2  Sam.  i.  13-16.)  Moses  nowhere  appeiJs  to  rewards  and 
pumshmeuts  in  another  life  as  a  sanction  for  his  laws. 

The  greatest  care  was  taken  to  preserve  the  law.  One  copy  of  it 
was  written  in  a  book  which  was  deposited  in  the  sanctuary  beside 
the  ark  of  the  covenant  (Dent  zxsL  26),  and  another  copy  was 
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ragmTen  on  atonei,  wbioh  were  fixed  on  Mount  Geridm  or  Mount 
£bal  (probably  the  former)  with  solemn  ceremonies,  in  which  the 
people  swore  to  keep  the  kw,  blessings  were  inyoked  on  the  obedient 
and  cnnes  denounced  on  the  transgressors.    (Deut»  xzyiL,  zxyuL) 

Viewed  as  a  whole,  the  laws  of  Moses  seem  perfectly  adapted  to 
the  character  of  the  people  for  whom  he  legislated,  and  to  the  phy- 
sical and  political  country  they  wei'e  to  inhabit  No  mistake  can  be 
greater  than  that  which  is  made  by  many  people  when  they  suppose 
that  because  these  laws  came  from  God,  therefore  they  are  the  best 
code  that  can  ever  be  formed.  Had  they  possessed  Uus  ideal  excel- 
lence^ they  would  have  been  really  bad  laws,  because  they  would 
have  been  unsuited  to  the  nation  they  were  intended  to  govern. 
They  were  not  meant  to  be  unalterable ;  indeed  some  of  them  were 
altered  by  Moses  hinuelf.  They  were  only  intended  to  last  for  a  time, 
and  therefore,  when  considered  with  reference  to  our  present  experi- 
ence of  human  affiiirs,  they  appear  to  have  many  imperfections. 

The  origin  of  the  Mosaic  legislation  is  deduedin  Scripture  to  be  from 
Ood,  by  which  we  must  understand  that  these  laws  were  sanctioned 
by  God  and  published  by  his  oommand.  It  has  already  been  ob- 
served that  many  of  the  laws  did  not  originate  with  Moses,  but  were 
ancient  obsei*vances  which  he  adopted  in  his  code  by  the  oommand 
of  Ood.  (See  also  Iken,  '  Diss.  II.  de  Institotis  et  Ceremoniis  Legis 
Mosaicse  ante  Mosem/  Reimar,  '  Cogitationes  de  Legibus  Mosaida 
ante  Mosem.')  And  moreover,  when  we  remember  that  he  was  brought 
up  in  Egypt,  and  was  **  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  SSgyptians" 
(Acts  vii.  22),  when  we  compare  various  parts  of  his  laws  with  similar 
institutions  which  existed  in  Egypt  (for  example^  the  freehold  basiB 
of  the  constitution,  the  separation  of  the  caste  of  priests  from  the  rest 
of  the  community,  the  discouragement  of  commerce,  and  the  measnres 
resorted  to  for  keeping  the  Israelites  distinct  from  other  nations),  it 
becomes  highly  probable,  if  not  certain,  that  the  Mosaic  institutions 
were  largely  modelled  on  those  of  Egypt  This  opinion,  which  is  held 
by  nearly  idl  the  best  critics  who  have  examined  the  laws  of  Moses, 
has  been  unaccountably  regarded  as  opposed  to  the  divine  character 
of  theae  laws,  as  if  divine  inspiration  must  necessarily  deprive  a  legis- 
lator of  the  wisdom  which  he  already  possesses,  and  prevent  him  from 
adopting,  under  the  sanction  of  that  inspiration,  whatever  good  he 
may  find  in  the  institutions  of  other  nations.  On  the  other  hand  there 
are  maoy  points  of  opposition  between  tiie  Mosaic  and  Egyptian  laws 
which  it  is  impossible  to  overlook.  Several  of  these  are  adduced  by 
Michaelis,  in  a  paper  in  the  '  Comment  Soa  Qotting.,'  voL  iv.,  '  De 
It^gibus  quibusdam  a  Moee  eo  fine  latis,  ut  Israelitis  ^^gypti  cupidis 
Palasstinam  caram  faceref  The  tpirit  of  the  whole  law  was,  as  Moses 
himself  asserts  (Levit  xviiL  3),  diametrically  opposed  to  that  of  the 
Egyptian  as  well  as  the  Canaanitish  institutions.  For  these  reasons 
it  is  impossible  to  regard  the  Hebrew  legislation  as  a  mere  copy  of  the 
Egyptian. 

Some  divines  of  the  Bationalist  party  have  maintained  that  Moses 
was  not  the  author  of  the  whole  of  the  legislation  of  the  Pentateuch. 
l*his  opinion  is  opposed  to  the  evidence  which  exists  in  fiivour  of  the 
genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  books  of  Moses. 

MOSHEIM,  JOHANN  LORENZ  VON,  was  bom  of  a  noble  family 
at  Liibeck,  October  9, 1694.  He  was  educated  at  the  gymnasium  of 
Lubeck  and  the  university  of  Kiel.  At  Kiel  he  succeeded  Albert  xum 
Felde  as  professor  of  philosophy  in  the  university.  At  the  invitation 
of  the  duke  of  Brunswick  he  became  professor  of  theology  in  the 
university  of  Helmstedt,  where  he  remained  from  1725  to  1747,  when 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  theology  at  Gottingen  and  chancellor 
of  the  university.  Here  Ms  lectures  on  theology  attracted  all  classes  of 
students.  He  died  on  the  9th  September  1755,  at  the  age  of  sixty-one. 
He  was  thrice  married.  By  his  first  wife  he  had  two  sons  and  one 
daughter,  and  by  his  third  wife  one  daughter,  afterwards  Duchess  of 
Noulles. 

Mosheim  was  greatly  distinguished  as  a  preacher.  His  style  was 
formed  on  the  model  of  the  English  and  French  preachers,  TiUotson 
and  Watts,  Saurin,  Massillon,  and  Fl^chier.  He  has  been  compared 
to  F^nelon  for  the  graces  of  his  style,  and  he  is  considered  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  modem  German  literatura  His  talents  were  of 
a  very  high  order,  lus  learning  was  immense,  and  his  character  was 
exemplary. 

The  whole  number  of  Mosheim's  works  is  161.  He  himself  pub- 
liihed  at  Helmstedt,  in  1731,  a  catalogue  raisonn^  of  the  works  which 
he  bad  published  up  to  that  time.  His  best  known  work  is  the '  Insti- 
tutionum  HiatorisD  Eedesiasticae,  Antiquioris  et  Recentioris,  libri  iv.' 
This  work,  which  ia  written  in  Latin,  was  first  pubUshed  in  2  vols. 
12mo.,  in  1726,  and  the  enlarged  edition,  in  composing  which  he 
examined  the  original  authorities,  was  published  in  4to,  in  1755,  just 
before  Mosheim's  death.  Another  edition  was  published  in  1764, 
with  an  account  of  Mosheim's  writings  by  Miller,  one  of  his  pupils.  It 
was  translated  into  German  by  Von  Einem,  and  by  J.  R.  SchlegeL 
Schlegel's  translation  is  the  better,  and  is  enriched  with  valuable 
notes.  It  hss  also  been  translated  into  French,  Dutch,  and  English. 
The  first  English  version  was  made  in  1764,  by  Dr.  Maclaine,  an  assis- 
tant yw<n<«tAr  at  the  Hague,  and  has  been  frequently  reprinted.  It  is 
very  unfaithful.  Dr.  Maclaine's  professed  object  was  to  improve 
Mosheim's  style,  by  adding  words  and  rounding  off  periods.  His 
alterations  and  additions  constantly  express  his  own  sentiments 
instead  of  Mosheim's,  and  sometimes  flatly  contradict  his  author.  In 
fiioo.iav.TOL.iY. 


1882  a  faithful  translation,  with  valuable  notes,  was  published  by 
Dr.  Murdook,  of  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  United  States.  Mosheim's 
*Eco1iwriastieal  History'  extends  from  the  birth  of  Christ  to  the 
beginning  of  the  18th  century.  Each  century  is  treated  of  sepa- 
rately, under  the  two  heads  of  External  and  Internal  History.  The 
External  History  comprises  *  prosperous  events,'  or  the  extension  of 
the  Church  by  the  efforts  of  its  public  rulers  and  private  members, 
and  <  cslamitous  events,'  such  as  persecutions  and  infidel  attacks.  The 
Internal  History  includes  the  history— 1,  of  the  Christian  doctors  - 
2,  of  the  doctrines  and  laws  of  the  Church;  8,  of  its  ceremonies  and' 
worship;  4,  of  heresies.  This  arrangement  is  open  to  several 
objections,  of  which  the  chief  are,  that  it  is  too  artificial;  that  what 
Mosheim  calls  external  and  internal  history  constantly  run  into  each 
other  (and  indeed  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  how  any  part  of  the 
history  of  a  community  can  be  said  to  be  *  external '  to  it) ;  and 
lastly,  it  imposes  on  the  historian  the  necessity  of  deciding  what  no 
human  mind  can  decide,  namely,  what  events  are  prosperous  and 
what  calamitous  to  the  Church.  But  the  work  of  Mosheim  is  open  to 
a  graver  objection.  He  has  not  treated  his  subject  with  the  proper 
spirit  of  pious  interest^  though  his  own  orthodoxy  is  undoubted. 
Nevertheless,  his  deep  knowledge,  his  patient  research,  his  general 
candour  and  impartiaUty,  and  his  philosophicsl  spbit,  entitle  Mosheim 
to  a  place  among  the  best  Churoh  historians;  His  works  gave  an 
impulse  to  the  study  of  Church  history  in  Germany,  which  has  pro- 
duced, among  other  works,  those  of  Pfaff,  Baumgarten,  Walsh,  Semler, 
Schrockh,  Henke,  Schmidt^  Neander,  ftc.  Of  these,  that  of  Sohrbkh, 
a  pupil  of  Mosheim,  is  the  fullest,  extending  to  45  vols.  8vo.  Nean- 
der^s  '  Kirchengeschiohte'  is  however  a  far  superior  work. 

Mosheim  published  several  works  on  Church  history,  besides  the 
'  Institutions,'  of  which  the  most  important  are,  his  tract '  De  Rebus 
Christianorum  ante  Constantinum,'  and  *  Institutiones  Historia 
ChristianiB  Migores,'  1739,  which  is  a  full  Church  history  of  the  first 
century.  Among  his  other  works  are,  a  Latin  translation,  with  notes, 
of  Cudworth's  'Systems  Intellectuale,'  Jena,  1788;  six  volumes  of 
sermons^  1747 ;  and  nine  volumes  on  the  *  Morals  of  Holy  Scrintnre.' 
1778.  J        if     ^ 

MOTHE-LE-VATER,  FRANCOIS  DE  LA,  was  bom  at  Psris  in 
1588,  and  in  1625  succeeded  his  father  as  substitute  to  the  procureur- 
g4in4nl ;  but  he  soon  abandoned  his  profession  to  pursue  his  fiivourite 
stud^  of  histoiy.  In  1639  he  was  admitted  into,  the  Academy. 
Cudinal  Richeliim  being  pleased  with  his  work  on  the  education  of  a 
prince^  intended  to  appoint  him  preceptor  to  the  dauphin,  but  the 
queen,  Anne  of  Austria,  refused  her  consent.  Notwithstanding  this, 
in  1649  he  was  entrusted  with  the  education  of  the  young  Duke  if 
Orleans,  whose  astonishing  nrogress  under  the  tuition  of  Le  Vayer 
induced  the  queen  to  acknowledge  the  talents  of  the  master,  and  con- 
fide to  him  the  completion  of  the  king's  (Louis  XIV.)  education.  He 
died  in  1672,  in  the  eighty-fifth  year  of  his  aga 

Of  his  numerous  worlu,  whioSh  obtained  extraoidinary  success,  the 
most  important  are— 1,  'Discours  de  la  Contrariety  d'Humeurs  qui  se 
trouve  entre  certaines  Nations,  et  singuU&rement  la  Fran9oise  et 
rEspagnole,'  8vo,  Paris,  1636.  The  title-psge  sUtes  it  to  be  a  trans- 
lation from  the  Italian  of  Fabricio  CampolinL  2.  'Considerations 
sur  I'Eloquence  Frangoise,'  12mo,  1688.  8.  'De  I'lnstruction  de 
Mons.  le  Dauphin,*  4to,  1640.  4.  « De  la  Vertu  des  Paiens,'  4to,  Paris, 
1642 ;  8rd  edition,  1647.  Several  collections  of  his  works  have  been 
made;  but  the  best  is  that  of  Dresden,  14  vols.  8vo,  1756-59,  the 
materials  of  which  were  furnished  by  Roland  le  Vayer,  nephew  of  the 
author.  La  Mothe  is  styled  the  Historiographer  of  France  by  Vol- 
taire ('  Si^le  de  Louis  ^  V.'),  yrho  also  mentions  him  as  a  notorious 
Pyrrhonist. 

The  great  diversity  of  opinion  which  La  Mothe  observed  in  the 
world  seems  to  have  laid  the  foundation  of  that  scepticism  which 
pervades  his  writings.  His  society  was  eagerly  aought  by  aU  the 
learned  and  witty  of  his  time^  and  he  was  readily  admitted  into  the 
brilliant  circles  of  Mademoiselle  Qoumay,  who  at  her  death  bequeathed 
him  her  library.  La  Mothe  was  nearly  fifty  years  of  sge  before  he  pub- 
lished his  first  work.  From  that  time  (1636)  he  published  regularly 
every  year.  His  work  'De  la  Vertu  des  Paiens'  was  answered  by 
Amauld,  in  a  tract  entitled  '  De  la  N^oessitd  de  la  Foi  en  Jesus  Christ' 
La  Mothe's  book  not  selling  so  isst  as  the  bookseller  desired,  he  made 
grievous  complaints.  '*  1  have  a  method  that  will  facilitate  its  sale," 
said  the  author,  and  immediately  procured  a  prohibition  against  the 
reading  of  it»  which  had  the  desired  effect,  for  the  work  was  read  with 
admiration,  and  every  copy  sold  off  The  stoiy  is  very  characteristic 
of  the  man.    His  writings  were  of  little  real  value. 

MOTTE,  A.  H.  DE  LA.    [La  Mottk.] 

MOTTEUX,  PETER  ANTHONY,  was  bom  at  Rohan  in  Normandy, 
in  1660,  at  which  place  he  also  received  his  education.  After  the 
revocation  of  the  Bklict  of  Nantes  he  came  over  to  England,  and 
succeeded  in  establishing  himself  in  business,  and  kept  a  large  East 
India  warehouse  in  Leadenhall-street.  Being  master  of  several  lan- 
guages, he  obtained  a  situation  in  the  foreign-letter  department  of  the 
Post-office.  His  death,  which  was  attended  with  suspicious  circum- 
stances, took  place  on  his  58th  birth-day  the  19th  Februaiy  1718,  in 
a  disorderly  house  in  the  parish  of  St  Clement  Danes.  His  remains 
were  interred  in  the  ohurxih  of  St  Mary  Axe,  London.  Motteux  so 
completely  acquired  the  English  langusge  as  to  be  able  to  produce  a 
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tranalation  of  '  Don  QuUoto^'  and  aabsequeatlj  to  wriU  aevtxml  voogi, 
prologaes,  and  epilogue*,  one  of  the  latter  of  which  will  be  found  at 
the  end  of  Sir  John  Yanbrogh's  oomedy  of  '  The  Mistake.'  He  also 
wrote  seyeral  plays,  namely :  '  The  Lovea  of  Man  and  Venns/  London, 
1697,  4to;  <  Beanty  in  Distress,' a  tragedy,  Lond^  1698,  4to;  'The 
Temple  of  Love^'  1706,  4to ;  '  The  Amorous  Miaer/  a  oomsdy  in  8 
acts,  1705,  4to;  also  a  poem  on  Tea,  1712,  8to,  with  several  French 
works  translated  from  me  English.  With  respect  to  the  Don  Quixote 
however  it  is  necessary  to  remark  that  it  would  appear  from  the  title- 
page  of  an  edition  of  'Don  Quixote,'  Londoc,  1706,  4  vols.  Svo,  that 
Motteux  was  only  the  publisher,  and  that  the  work  was  translated  hy 
several  hands,  and  printed  for  Samuel  Buckley,  at  the  Dolphin,  Little 
Britain :  he  has  however  been  generally  termed  the  translator,  and 
he  probably  was  one  of  the  several  hands  engaged  in  the  work. 

H0WBKA7,  SIR  ROGER  D£,  of  Bambougle,  son  of  Geoffrey 
de  Meubray,  lord  justiciar  of  Lothian  in  the  end  of  the  ISth  cen- 
tury. Sir  Roger  was  lord  justLoiar  of  Scotland  from  1319  to  1321 ; 
when,  having  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  against  Eliog  Robert  Bruce,  he 
was  seized  and  put  in  prison.  He  died  here  before  trial ;  but  notwith- 
standing, process  was  led  against  him,  and  sentence  pronounced  on  his 
dead  body.    (Fordun  xili.  1.) 

MOZART,  JOHANN -CHRYSO'STOMUS- WOLFGANG -GOTT- 
LIEB, was  bom  at  Salzburg,  January  27, 1756.  His  father,  Leopold, 
the  sou  of  a  bookbinder,  ^as  sub-director  of  the  chapel  of  the  prince- 
archbishop  of  Salzburg,  and  employed  the  bouis  not  devoted  to  the 
duties  of  his  ofiQce  in  teaching  the  rules  of  musical  composition,  and  also 
in  giving  lessons  on  the  violin.  His  '  Violinschule,'  a  work  in  quarto, 
publishid  at  Augsburg,  in  1769,  was  much  esteemed  in  its  day,  and 
may  still  be  profitably  read  by  scientific  students.  He  married  Anna- 
Maria  PertI,  and  what  has  been  pointedly  noticed  by  M.  Schlictegroll 
(whose  'Necrology'  has  proved  highly  useful  to  us  in  the  present 
instance),  will  not  perhaps  be  thought  idtogether  unworthy  of  remark 
by  those  who  investigate  moial  and  physic^  causes  and  effects, 
namely,  that  this  couple,  the  parents  of  one  so  admirably  organised 
for  creating  beautiful  baimonies,  were  distinguished  by  personal 
beauty  of  the  rarest  kind.  They  had  several  children,  all  of  whom 
died  when  but  a  few  months  old,  except  tiie  subject  of  this  notice 
and  a  si&ter  four  years  his  senior.  The  latter  received  instructionB  on 
the  harpsichord  from  her  father  when  her  brother  had  scarcely  com- 
pleted his  third  year,  and  at  that  early  period  the  child  evinced  in  the 
most  decided  manner  the  pleasure  afforded  him  by  combined  sounds, 
as  well  as  his  aptitude  for  music  generally.  His  amusement  was  to 
seek  out  'thirds'  on  this  iuBtrument,  and  his  suooess  was  followed  by 
the  strongest  demonstratiuns  of  infantile  joy. 

When  the  young  Mozart  was  four  years  old,  his  father,  at  first 
hardly  in  earnest,  taught  him  a  few  easy  minuets  and  simple  lessons, 
each  of  which  he  learnt  in  about  half  an  hour.  In  less  than  two  years 
more  appeared  the  first  dawn  of  his  talent  for  composition;  he 
invented  short  pieces  of  music^  which  his  father  noted  down ;  but  it 
is  to  be  regretted  that  not  one  of  these  curiosities  was  preserved. 
That  great  sensibility  which  almost  invariably  is  a  concomitant  of 
geniup,  and  which  never  forsook  him,  was  apparent  from  the  moment 
he  could  expresH  himself.  '  Do  you  love  me  f '  was  a  question  he  fre- 
quently put  to  those  about  him ;  and  when  he  was  ironically  answered 
in  the  negative,  his  tears  began  to  flow.  In  all  his  pursuits  his  ardour 
was  extraordinary.  *'  While  learning  the  elements  of  arithmetic,  the 
tables,  the  chairs,  even  the  walls,  bore  in  chalk  the  marks  of  his  cal- 
culations. And  it  may  not  be  irrelevant  to  state,"  says  the  author  of 
his  Memoir  in  'The  Gallery  of  Portraits,'  "what  we  believe  has 
never  yet  appeared  in  print — ^that  his  talent  for  the  science  of  num- 
bers was  only  inferior  to  that  for  music :  bad  he  not  been  distinguiihed 
by  genius  of  a  higher  order,  it  is  probable  that  his  calculating  powers 
would  have  been  sufficiently  remarkable  to  bring  him  into  general 
notice." 

Not  long  after  he  had  completed  his  sixth  year,  the  child  excited 
the  astonishment  of  his  father  by  the  production  of  a  harpsichord 
concerto,  methodically  and  correctly  written,  and  wholly  unobjec- 
tionable, except  that  it  contained  too  many  difficult  passages.  The 
appearance  of  such  a  phenomenon  (for  as  such  it  could  only  have  been 
viewed)  determined  the  father  to  let  the  youthful  prodigy  be  seen  at 
some  of  the  German  courtsL  He  at  first  took  him  to  Munich,  where 
the  elector  received  him  and  his  family  with  every  kind  of  encourage- 
ment. In  17C2  the  party  proceeded  to  Vienna,  and  performed  before 
the  emperor  Francis  I.,  w-ho  was  not  less  pleased  by  the  vivacity  of 
the  boy  than  amazed  by  his  powers.  In  the  following  year  the  Mozart 
family  made  an  extensive  European  tour  :  in  Paris  they  resided  many 
months,  where  the  youthful  wonder  performed  on  the  organ  in  the 
Chapelle  du  Roi,  before  the  whole  court.  There  the  pariy  gave  public 
concerts,  and  in  that  citv,  in  the  same  year,  Mozart  published  his  two 
first  works,  when  he  had  not  finished  his  eighth  year  I 

In  1764  the  MoKarts  arrived  in  London,  and  remained  till  the  sum- 
ificr  of  1765.  "  Here,"  says  the  above-mentioned  memoir,  "the  boy 
exhibited  his  talents  before  the  royal  family;  and  underwent  more 
severe  trials  than  any  to  which  he  had  been  before  exposed,  through 
which  he  passed  in  a  most  triumphant  manner.  So  much  intereat 
did  ho  excite  in  this  country,  that  tho  Hon.  Daines  Harrington  drew  up 
an  account  of  his  extraordinaiy  performances,  which  was  i«ad  before 
the  Royal  Society,  and  declared  by  the  council  of  that  body  to  be 


sufficiently  important  to  be  printed  in  the  '  Piiilosophical  Transa«tionBy' 
in  the  60th  volume  of  which  it  appears."  And  in  the  69th  volume  of 
the  same  work,  Dr.  Burney  remarks : — **  Of  Mozart's  infant  attempts 
at  music  I  was  unable  to  discover  the  traces  from  the  eonversation 
of  his  father,  who,  though  an  intelligent*  man,  whose  education 
and  knowledffo  of  the  'world  did  not  seem  confined  to  music,  con- 
fessed himaeff  unable  to  describe  the  progressive  improvements  of 
his  son  during  the  first  stages  of  infancy.  However,  at  eight  years  of 
age  I  was  frequently  convinced  of  his  great  knowledge  in  compositioa 
by  his  writings ;  and  that  his  invention,  taste,  modulation,  and  execu- 
tion in  extemporary  playing,  were  such  as  few  professors  are  possessed 
of  at  forty  years  of  age."  During  this  residence  in  our  metropolis, 
he  composed  and  published  six  sonatas,  which  he  was  permitted  to 
dedicate  to  the  queen  of  Great  Britain.  The  family  than  returned  to 
the  Continent.  At  the  Hague,  Mozart  pubUahed  six  more  sonatas. 
The  party  now  paid  a  second  visit  to  Paris,  and  returned  to  Salzburg 
in  1768.  In  the  same  year  Mozart,  by  desire  of  the  emperor  Joseph 
II.,  composed  an  entire  opera, '  La  Finta  Semplioe,'  which  was  much 
commended  by  Hasse,  who  was  then  in  high  repute,  and  by  Metastasio, 
but  as  it  never  was  publicly  performed,  it  is  now  unknown  either  as  » 
whole  or  in  part,  and  probably  its  chief  merit  was  of  a  relative  kind. 

In  1769  Mozart,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  was  appointed  director  of 
the  archbishop  of  Salzburg*s  concerts.  Soon  after  he  went  with  his 
father  to  Italy,  and  at  Rome  gave  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  power  he 
possessed  of  fixing  his  attention,  and  of  memory,  by  noting  down  the 
famous '  Miserere  of  Allegri,  after  his  return  from  the  pontifical  chapel, 
where  he  had  heard  it  performed.  At  Bologna  he  was  introduced  to 
the  celebrated  Padre  Martini,  who,  after  testing  the  youth's  abilities, 
became  one  of  his  warmest  admirers.  While  in  that  city,  he  was 
unanimously  elected  a  member  of  the  Academia  Filarmonica;  and  at 
Rome  tho  pope  conferred  on  him  the  order  of  the  Golden  Spur.  At 
Milan,  1770,  he  wrote  and  brought  out  his  second  opera, '  Mitridate,* 
which  was  performed  twenty  nights  consecutively.  In  1778  appeared 
his  '  Luoia  Sills,*  which  had  twenty-six  successive  representations.  In 
the  same  year  he  produced  other  works,  among  which  were,  an  opera 
buffs, '  La  finta  Giardiniera,'  two  Masses  for  the  chapel  of  the  elector 
of  Bavaria,  &c.  In  1775,  at  the  desire  of  the  archduke  Maximilian, 
he  composed  the  cantata  ' U  Re  Pastors; '  and  from  that  period  till 
the  year  1779  he  continued  to  labour  with  his  pen,  though  but  few  of 
its  products  then  obtained,  or  ever  will  obtain,  a  celebrity  at  all  equal 
to  that  which  his  subsequent  productions  have  so  justly  acquired. 

In  November  1779  Mozart  finally  settled  in  Vienna,  the  inhabitanta 
and  manners  of  which  city  were  very  agreeable  to  him ;  and  now, 
having  reached  his  twenty-fourth  year,  he  exhibited  the  rare  example 
of  one  who  had  been  astonifthing  as  a  child,  had  disappointed  not  even 
the  most  sanguine  hopes,  and  become  proportionately  great  as  a  man. 
"  In  his  twenty-fifth  year  he  was  captivated  by  the  charms  of  Madlle. 
Constance  Weber,  a  very  amiable  person,  and  an  aocompliahed,  cele- 
brated actress,  to  whom  he  soon  made  a  proposal  of  marriage.  This 
was  courteously  declined  by  her  family,  on  the  ground  that  his 
reputation  was  not  then  sufficiently  established.  Upon  this  he  com- 
posed his  'Idomeneo,'  in  order  to  prove  what  means  were  at  his 
command,  and,  animated  by  the  strongest  passion  that  ever  entered 
his  hearty  produced  an  opera  which  he  always  considered  as  his  bightst 
effiirt :  certainly  it  was  the  first  that  showed  his  matured  and  positive 
strength.  Portions  of  it  are  in  his  most  original  and  grandest  manner, 
but  parts  show  that  he  had  not  quite  emancipated  himself  from  the 
thraldom  of  custom.  Some  of  the  airs,  though  far  superior  to  those 
of  his  contemporaries,  are  too  much  in  the  opera  style  then  prevailing 
a  style  now  oecome  nearly  obsolete.  ...  To  MadUe.  Weber,  on 
whom  the  composer^s  affections  were  unalterably  fixed,  was  assigned 
the  principal  character  in  the  opera ;  and  the  high  reputation  which 
the  author  acquired  by  his  work  having  immediately  silenced  the 
objectionr  of  Constance's  family,  her  hand  was  shortly  after  the  reward 
of  his  efibrts."  ('  Ghillery  of  Portraits.')  The  union  proved  a  happy 
one :  in  his  wife  he  found  an  affectionate,  active,  zealous  friend,  a  useful 
counsellor,  and,  when  his  health  began  to  decline,  a  patient^  unwearied, 
devoted  attendant 

In  1782  Mozart  produced  '  Die  Entfilhrung  aus  dem  SeraU '  (<  L'En- 
l^vement  dn  S^rail').  It  was  at  a  reheanal  of  this  opera  that  Joseph  IL 
said  to  the  composer,  *'  My  dear  Mozart^  this  is  too  fine  for  our  ears ; 
it  has  too  many  notes."  '*  I  beg  your  majesty's  pardon,"  replied  Mozart, 
with  his  characteristic  independence, "  there  are  precisely  as  many  notes 
as  are  necessary,  and  no  more."  Joseph  said  nothing,  though  evidently 
embarrassed  by  the  reply ;  but  when  the  opera  was  peribrmed  and 
heard  in  a  perfect  state,  he  loaded  it  with  praises.  'Le  Kozze  di 
Figaro,'  the  libretto  of  which  is  well  abridged  from  Beaumarchais's 
admirable  oomedy,  was  produced  in  1786  by  command  of  the  emperor. 
In  the  same  year  was  brought  out  his  '  Schauspiel  Direktor '  ('Director 
of  the  Comedy '),  a  short  opera,  possessing  litUe  meriL 

In  1787  appeared  at  Prague  the  chef-d'cauvre  of  Mozart,  his  'Don 
Giovanni,'  the  libretto  made  up,  with  considerable  ability,  by  Lorenzo 
Da  Ponte,  from  the  many  dramas  founded  on  the  same  popular  aubjecU 
This  was  received  with  enthusiasm  by  the  Bohemians,  but  was  then 
above  the  comprehension  of  the  Viennese.  Indeed  the  composer, 
aware  of  its  superiority,  and  conscious  that  it  would  prove  '  cayiare  to 
the  general,*  Mud,  "  I  have  written  this  opera  to  please  myself  and  my 
friends."    And  when  it  was  pecformedt  mors  than  thirty  yean  after* 
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wards,  at  the  Aoadtoie  Bojale  at  Paris,  it  was  «o  little  uodentood 
on  the  ata^e  and  in  the  orchestra  that  Qarat,  the  celebrated  singer, 
exclaimed,  *'  Don  Jnan  a  paru  incogziito  ii  I'opera  !"  It  did  not  find 
its  way  to  onr  Anglo-Italian  stage  till  the  year  1817» "  when  it  was 
perfoi^ed  in  a  manner  that  surpassed  all  former  representations. 
The  production  of '  Don  Giovanni '  at  the  King's  Theatre,  wliich  put 
ten  thousand  pounds  into  the  lessee's  pocket,  and  forms  an  era  in  onr 
musical  history,  was  so  strenuously  opposed  by  an  Italian  cabal,  that 
but  for  the  courage  and  perseverance  of  the  director  of  that  season  it 
would  have  been  put  aside,  even  after  all  the  expense  of  getting  up 
and  trouble  of  rehearsing  had  been  incurred.'*  The  comic  opera, 
'Cosi  fan  tntte,'  was  composed  in  1790;  'Die  Zauberflote'  ('The 
Magio  Flute*),  in  1791,  for  M.  Schiokaneder,  the  proprietor  of  a 
theatre  in  the  suburbs  of  Vienna,  who  himself  wrote  the  almost 
incomprehensible  libretto ;  and  *  LaClemena  di  Tito'  (abridged  from 
Hetastasio's  beautiful  drama)  in  the  same  year,  for  the  coronation  of 
Leopold  II. 

Had  Mozart's  life  been  extended  but  a  few  years  longer,  he  would 
have  repeated  his  visit  to  this  country.  When  the  spirited  and  liberal 
Salomon  engaged  Haydn  to  write  symphonies  for  his  concerts,  and  to 
repair  to  London  in  order  to  superintend  their  first  performance,  it 
was  settled  that  Mozart  should  succeed  his  illustrious  friend  the  fol- 
lowing year,  an  agreement  which  death  aXone  prevented  from  being 
carried  into  efiect.  Of  Mozart's  symphoniei^  quintets,  quartet^ 
Bocatas,  && — of  his  masses,  motets,  detached  vocal  pieces,  and  many 
other  works — we  cannot  afford  BpAOO  for  even  a  bare  list.  His 
additional  accompaniments  to'  'The  Messiah,'  which  exhibit  such 
knowledge  of  effect^  so  refioed  a  taste,  so  congenial  a  spirit^  and  withal 
such  respect  for  a  composer  whom  he  considered  the  greatest  that  had 
ever  lived,  were  written  for  the  Baron  von  Swiften  in  1788. 

The  last^  and,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  most  sublime  work  of  Mosart, 
hi4  '  Requiem/  was  written  on  his  death-bed ;  and  having  been  left  in 
rather  an  unfinished  state  in  regard  to  ndoor  details,  his  pupU, 
Sussmayer,  filled  up  some  of  the  accompaniments.  This  led,  a  few 
years  ago,  to  a  dispute  concerning  its  authorship,  an  indiscreet  friend 
of  the  latter  having  claimed  as  Siissmayer's  composition  the  best  parts 
of  the  Mass.  The  assertions  by  which  the  claim  was  supported,  and 
the  arguments  in  its  fiivour,  proved  unavailing  against  the  convincing 
evidence  afforded  by  the  work  itself,  and  the  controversy  can  never 
be  successfully  renewed.  A  story  too  that  an  anonymous  mysterious 
stranger  commissioned  Mozart  to  compose  the  *  Requiem/  raised  many 
idle  conjectures,  iome  of  them  of  the  most  grosifly  superstitious  kind. 
The  matter  however  has  since  been  satisfactorily  explained. 

In  bestowing  on  Mozart  so  abundant  a  share  of  genius,  and  such 
exquisite  sensibility,  Kature  seems  to  have  thought  that  she  had  been 
sufiiciently  bountiful.  Physical  strength  she  denied  him :  small  in 
stature,  slight  in  construction,  and  'feebl«>  in  constitution,  he  was  not 
calculated  to  reach  even  the  middle  period  of  life.  His  health  gradually 
declined,  though  his  imagination  continued  in  full  vigour  to  the  last; 
and  an  attack  of  fever,  prevalent  at  the  time  in  Vienna,  hastened  his 
dissolution,  whidi  took  place  on  the  5th  of  December,  1791.  He  left 
a  widow  and  two  sons,  one  of  whom  adopted  hU  father's  profession ; 
the  other  entered  the  employment  of  tiie  Austrian  government,  at 
Milan.  Madame  Mozart^  at  the  expiration  of  many  years,  married 
Baron  von  Nissen. 

**  It  has  been  said  of  Mozart,  that  his  knowledge  was  bounded  by 
his  art ;  and  that,  detached  from  this,  he  was  little  better  than  a 
nonentity.  That  his  thoughts  were  almost  wholly  bent  on  music  was 
not  a  matter  of  choice,  but  of  necessity.  Had  not  his  ill-remunerated 
labours  occupied  nearly  all  his  time,  his  means  would  have  been  still 
more  limited  than  they  were,  for  a  salary  of  less  than  a  hundred 
pounds  from  the  imperial  court  was  all  the  permanent  income  he  had 
to  depend  on.  But  his  acquirements  were  far  greater  thsii  is  generally 
supposed,  in  proof  of  wMch  we  have  the  best  authority  for  saying 
that  once,  at  a  court  masquerade  given  at  Vienna,  Mozart  appeared  as 
a  physician,  and  wrote  prescriptions  in  Latin,  French,  Italian,  and 
German,  in  which  not  only  an  acquaintance  with  the  several  languages 
was  shown,  but  great  discernment  of  character  and  considerable  wit. 
A<MHmiTig  this  (communicated  to  us  by  the  late  Mr.  Attwood,  his  pupil 
and  companion  on  the  occasion)  to  be  true,  he  could  not  have  been 

very  ignorant  man,  nor  always  a  dull  one,  out  of  his  profession. 
fat  still  stronger  evidence  in  favour  of  his  undentanding  mav  be 
derived  from  his  worksu  That  he  who,  in  his  operas,  adapted  his 
music  with  such  felicity  to  the  different  persons  of  the  drama — who 
represented  the  passions  so  accurately — ^who  coloured  so  faithfully — 
whose  music  is  so  expressive  that  without  the  aid  of  words  it  fs  almost 
sufiScient  to  render  the  scene  iotelligible-<that  such  a  man  should  not 
have  been  endowed  with  a  high  order  of  intellect  is  hard  to  be  believed ; 
but  that  his  understanding  should  have  been  below  mediocrity  is 
incredible." 

MacICa    [Ju9iiNiAif.] 

MUCIUS  SC^VOLA.    [Scatola.] 

MUDGS^  WILLIAM,  LL.D.,  F.KS.y  a  major-general  in  the  army, 
the  third  in  sucoession  of  the  directors  of  the  series  of  geodetical  opera- 
tional which  resulted  in  the  Trigonometrical  Survey  of  Great  Britain 
and  Irelaadp  the  production  of  the  "  Ordnance  Maps  **  by  its  means, 
and  the  measurement  of  the  English  Arc  of  the  Meridian.  The  history 
of  fiunily  and  hereditary  talent,  and  the  occupation  of  certain  offices 


by  a  saooesslon  of  gifted  men,  have  frequently  been  illustrated  in  this 
work.  They  are  again  forcibly  reeaUed  by  the  name  now  com- 
memorated. The  Bev.  Zaobabt  Mudge,  sometime  master  of  the 
Grammar  School  at  Bideford,  in  Devonshire,  and  vicar  of  Abbots- 
ham,  afterwards  a  prebendary  of  Exeter  and  vicar  of  St.  Andrews, 
Plymouth,  was  the  author  of  an '  Essay  for  a  New  Version  of  the 
Psalms,'  and  of  a  much  admired  volume  of  sermons,  published  in 
1727.  He  died  April  8rd,  1769,  and  was  eulogised  by  Dr.  Johnson, 
whose  intimate  friend  he  had  been.  Thomas  Mudoe,  his  second 
son,  bom  at  Exeter  iu  1715,  was  apprenticed  to  the  celebrated 
watehmaker,  George  Graham,  and  became  himself  one  of  the  most 
eminent  mechsnists  of  his  time :  a  select  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  assisted  by  a  committee  of  men  of  science,  philosophical 
instrumentrmakers,  and  watchmakers,  including  Atwood,  Ramsden, 
Troughton,  and  De  Luc,  declared  in  1793,  that  it  was  "admitted  on  all 
hands  that  Mr.  Mudge  was  one  of  the  first  watchmakers  which  this 
country  has  produced."  In  consequence  of  a  report  made  by  the 
select  committee,  a  reward  of  tiOOOL  was  granted  by  parliament  for 
his  improvement  in  the  constrnction  of  chronometers.  His  decease  took 
place  shortly  after,  in  1794.  A  full  account  of  his  invention,  and  of 
tbe  circumstances  in  the  history  of  chronometry  connected  ydth  it, 
will  be  found  in  a  work  published  by  his  son,  Thomas  Mudge  the 
Younger,  entitled  'A  Description,  with  Plates,  of  the  Time-keeper 
invented  by  Mr.  Thomas  Mudge,'  &a,  Lond.,  1799,  4to. 

The  fourth  son  of  the  vicar  of  St  Andrews  was  Dr.  John  Muoqb, 
F.R.S.,  for  many  years  an  eminent  physician  at  Plymouth,  who  pub- 
lislied  treatises  on  the  inoculated  small-pox,  and  on  catarrhons 
coughs.  But  he  acquired  a  higher  reputation  in  practical  optics, 
founded  on  a  paper  in  the  '  Philosophical  Transactions,'  voL  Ixvil, 
"  containing  directions  for  making  the  best  composition  for  the  metals 
of  reflecting  telescopes,  together  with  a  description  of  the  process  for 
grinding^  polishing,  and  giving  the  great  speculum  the  true  parabolic 
form."  For  this  paper,  in  which  an  anticipation  of  Newton  was 
verified,  the  council  of  the  Koyal  Society  awarded  him  the  Coploy 
Medal  for  the  year  1777,  on  which  occasion  Sir  John  Pringle,  M.D., 
Bart.  [Pbikole,  John],  the  president,  delivered  one  of  his  celebrated 
discourses.     He  died  in  1793. 

WiLLUK  Mudge,  the  subject  of  the  present  article,  son  of  Dr.  John 
Mudge,  wss  bom  at  Plvmouth  in  1762,  and  having  received  hi:}  prin- 
cipal education  as  a  cadet  in  the  Koyal  Militaxy  Academy  at  Woolwich, 
was  appointed  to  the  Royal  Artillery,  in  which  corps  he  served  abroad 
for  some  time.  After  his  return  to  England,  the  Trigonometrical 
Survey  of  England  and  Wales,  which  had  been  commenced  by  General 
Hoy  [noT,  WilliavJ,  was  placed  by  the  recomoiendatiou  of  Dr.  C. 
Hutton  [HurroN,  GhablesJ,  under  the  superintendeDce  of  Lieut.-CoL 
Edward  Williams,  fi,A.,  Lieut  Mudge,  also  on  Dr.  Hutton's  recom- 
mendation,' being  appointed  his  personal  associate  iu  the  work,  and 
being  promoted  shortly  afterwards  to  the  rank  of  Capt  lin.  The  survey 
whictL  had  suffered  Bomo  interruption  after  the  decease  of  the  former 
director,  was  actively  resumed  in  1791.  In  the  *  Philo9opbical 
Transactbns'  for  1795  and  1797,  are  two  papers  of  great  ieugch,  by 
Lieut.-CoL  Williams,  Captain  Mudge,  and  Mr.  luac  Dulby  i^Dalbt, 
Is^Ac],  giving  an  account  of  the  Survey  as  catricd  on  from  1791  to 
1796.  5iot  long  afterwards  Captain  Mudge  succeeded  to  the  office  of 
superintendent,  and  in  179S  he  became  a  Fellow  of  the  lioyal  Society. 
In  the  'Pliilosophical  Transactions'  for  1800,  he  continued  the 
account  of  the  progress  of  the  survey  during  the  years  1797,  179 S, 
and  1799;  and  having  attained  the  rank  of  Major,  liA.,  he  gave  in  the 
volume  for  1803,  'An  Account  of  the  Measurement  of  an  Aro  of  the 
Meridian,  extendmg  from  Dunnose  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  ....  to 
Clifton,  in  Yorkshire  ...  in  course  of  the  operations  carried  on  for  the 
Trigonometrical  Survey  of  England,  iu  tbe  years  1800, 1801,  and  18u2.' 
Major  Mudge,  who  united  with  energy  of  character,  mathematical 
talent  and  culture,  and  the  valuable  faculty  of  readily  observing  and 
a])preciating  the  existence  of  corresponding  qualities  iu  others,  recog- 
nising a  kindred  spirit  in  Lieutenant  Colby,  R.E.  [Colby,  Tiioma^, 
conferred  an  Inestimable  benefit  upon  the  national  work  which  he 
conducted,  by  securing  hia  services  as  his  chief  personal  a^istaut. 
In  1802,  with  Colby's  assistance,  he  measured  the  base  on  King's 
Sedgmoor ;  in  1806,  that  on  libuddlan  Marsh;  and  during  his  super- 
intendence a  third  base  was  measured  by  Colby  on  i3elheivie  Links, 
near  Aberdeen,  in  1817. 

In  1799  had  appeared,  as  a  kind  oi  demi-official  publication,  in 
4to,  voL  L  of  an  '  Account  of  the  Survey  from  the  commencement 
in  1784,  to  the  end  of  the  year  1796,'  revised  from  the  '  Philosophical 
Transactions!,'  by  Captain  Mudge  and  Mr.  Dalby.  The  second  volume, 
published  in  1801,  was  edited  by  Captain  Mudge  alone,  and  oon- 
tinned  the  account  to  the  end  of  the  year  1799 ;  it  was  in  fact  a 
separate  issue  of  the  paper  communicated  to  the  Koval  Society  in  1^00, 
already  noticed.  The  third  volume,  '  by  Lieut-Col  William  Mudge, 
of  the  Hoyal  Artillexy,  F.11.S.,  and  Capt.  Thomas  Colby,  of  the  Hoyal 
Engineers,'  published  in  1811,  continues  the  account  of  the  survey,  as 
carried  on  from  1800  to  1809.  But  a  very  small  proportion  however 
of  the  whole  body  of  observations  was  contained  in  these  volomee, 
and  no  further  account  of  the  survey  was  made  public  until  loog  after 
the  decease  of  Mudge,  when,  in  1S4SL  his  auooeisor  Colby  puj»lished 
all  the  observations  made  with  Bamaden's  zenith  aeetor.  The  naps 
howeveTj  known  aa  those  of  the  Ordnanoe  SurTey«  on  the  scale  of  ono 
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inch  to  a  mile,  were  first  produced  nnder  Modge's  ropezintendence, 
and  were  inued  from  time  to  time  (after  an  interval  during  the  war, 
in  which  they  were  withheld  from  publication),  admirably  executed, 
and  of  the  highest  value  in  reference  to  the  topography  of  the  ooontiy. 
*  Whilst  General  Hudge  was  superintendent,  but  'by  the  personal 
exertion  of  Captain  Colby,  the  principal  triangulation  of  the  survey 
was  extended,  as  just  indicated,  to  the  north  of  Scotland.  But  in 
that  of  South  Britain,  as  it  had  been  carried  on  under  his  orders  in 
former  years,  his  successor  had  to  correct  errors  and  supply  many 
omissions.  These,  as  we  are  informed  by  competent  authority,  "  had 
resulted  from  the  hurried  manner  in  which  the  work  was  performed, 
from  the  very  imperfect  means  placed  at  Gteneral  Mudge*s  dispoeal, 
and  from  the  want  [since  supplied]  of  a  legislative  enactment  for  the 
preservatfon  of  the  various  tngonometrioal  obeerving  stations  through- 
out the  country,  which  want  sometimes  led  to  a  fisiiure  of  identity 
between  the  observing  and  observed  points ;  so  that»  all  things  taken 
into  consideration,  it  is  rather  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  work  should, 
generally  speaking,  be  so  good  as  it  is  known  to  be."  ('Mem.  Boy. 
Ast  Soo./  vol.  xzil,  p.  218.) 

General  Mudge  was  afterwards  appointed  lieutenant-governor  of  the 
Royal  Military  Academy  at  Woolwich;  into  the  administration  of 
which  he  is  stated  to  have  introduced  many  excellent  regulations, 
which  were  afterwards  extended,  under  lus  direction,  to  the  Military 
Seminary  founded  by  the  East  India  Company  at  Addiscombe.  In 
addition  to  the  public  employments  and  distinctions  which  have  been 
mentioned,  he  was  a  nvunber  of  the  Board  of  Longitude,  a  Fellow 
of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  a  member  of  the  Geological  Sodety,  and 
Honorary  LL.D.  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  The  Royal  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences  of  Paris  elected  him  a  correspondent,  and  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  of  Ciopenhagen  a  Fellow.  He  died  at  his  house 
in  Holies-street,  London,  on  the  17th  of  April  1821,  in  his  fifty-eighth 
year,  leaving  a  widow,  with  three  sons  and  a  daughter.  One  of  the 
sons,  Richard  Zadiary,  who  entered  the  army  in  1807,  and  served  in 
the  Peninsula,  became  eventually  a  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  royal 
engineers  and  F.RS.  He  also  was  attached  to  the  trigonometrical 
survey,  in  which,  after  Captain  Colby  had  been  appointed  superin- 
tendent, he  was  entrusted  for  some  years  with  the  local  charge  of  the 
'drawing-room'  in  the  Tower  of  London — where  the  results  of  the 
survey  were  laid  down,  and  the  maps  actually  constructed — during 
the  absence  of  his  chief  on  other  duties.  He  afterwards  retired  from 
the  service,  and  entered  into  business  as  a  banker  in  Devonshire.  He 
died  at  Teignmouth  on  the  24th  of  September  1854,  aged  sixty-five. 

MUGGLETON,  LUDOWICKE,  was,  along  with  one  John  Reeve, 
the  founder  of  the  Mcgolstonianb,  a  sect  of  Christians  which  arose 
in  England  in  the  year  1651.  Ludowicke  Muggleton  was  by  trade  a 
journeyman  tailor;  he  asserted  that  he  and  John  Reeve  had  been 
appointed  by  an  audible  voice  from  God,  as  the  last  and  greatest 
prophets  of  Jesus  Christy  that  they  were  the  two  witnesses  mentioned 
in  the  llth  chapter  of  the  Revelation,  and  that  they  had  power  to  bless 
or  damn  to  all  eternity  whomsoever  they  pleased.  They  published  a 
great  number  of  works,  one  of  which  is  entitled  the  '  Divine  Looking- 
Glass  of  the  Third  Testament  of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christy'  and  they 
obtained  many  foUowersL  The  chief  writers  against  them  were  the 
Quakers,  and  among  these,  George  Fox  and  William  Penn.  On  the 
17th  of  January  1676  Muggleton  was  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey,  and 
convicted  of  blasphemy.  He  died  on  the  14th  of  March  1697  at  the 
age  of  eighty-eight 

It  is  impossible  here  to  give  a  full  account  of  the  strange  doctrines 
of  this  sect  The  chief  articles  of  their  creed  appear  to  have  been, 
that  God  has  the  real  body  of  a  man„that  the  Trinity  is  only  a  variety 
of  names  of  God,  that  God  himself  came  down  to  earth,  and  was  bom 
as  a  man  and  suffered  death,  and  that  during  this  time  Elias  was  hit 
representative  in  heaven.  They  held  very  singular  and  not  very 
intelligible  doctrines  concerning  angels  and  devils.  According  to 
them  the  soul  of  man  is  inseparably  united  with  the  body,  with  whidi 
it  dies  and  will  rise  again. 

The  Works  of  Ludowicke  Muggleton  with  his  portrait  prefixed  were 
published  in  1756 ;  and  '  A  complete  collection  of  the  works  of  Reeve 
and  Muggleton,  together  with  other  Mnggletonian  Tracts,'  was«  pub- 
lished by  some,  of  their  modem  followers,  in  8  vols.  4to,  1832. 
Among  the  works  written  against  them  are  Uie  following :  'The  New 
Witnesses  proved  Old  Hereticks,'  by  William  Penn,  4to,  1672;  'A 
Trae  Representation  of  the  Abanrd  and  Miaohierous  Principles  of  the 
Sect  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  MnggietonisDs,'  4to,  London, 

MULCASTER,  RICHARD,  was  a  naUve  of  Carlisle,  and  of  an  old 
family  in  Cumberland.  He  received  his  earliest  education  on  the 
foundation  at  Eton,  under  the  celebrated  tJdal,  whence,  in  1548,  he 
was  elected  scholar  of  King's  College,  Cambridge.  From  Cambridge 
he  removed  to  Oxford,  and  in  1565  was  chosen  student  of  Christ 
Church.  In  the  next  year  he  was  licensed  to  proceed  in  Arts,  and 
about  the  same  time  became  known  for  his  proficiency  in  Eastern 
literature.  He  began  to  teach  in  1559;  and  on  September  24, 1561, 
for  his  extraordinary  attainments  in  philology,  was  appointed  the  first 
master  of  Merchant  Taylors'  school  in  London,  then  just  founded. 
'Here  he  continued  till  1586,  when  he  resigned ;  and  some  time  after 
was  appointed  upper  master  of  St  Paul's  School  Here  he  remained 
twelve  years;  and  then  retired  to  the  rectory  of  Stanford  Rivers,  in 


Essex,  to  which  he  had  been  instituted  at  the  presentation  of  the 
queen,  and  where  he  died,  April  15th,  1611.  Several  of  his  smaller 
compositions,  commendatoiy  verses,  &c.,  are  prefixed  to  works  of  his 
contemporaries ;  and  Gascoigne  has  printed  some  Latin  verses  of  his 
composition,  which  were  spoken  before  the  queen  at  Kenilwortb,  in 
1575.  His  separate  works  were  :— 1,  his  *  Positions,  wherein  those 
primitive  ciroumstanoes  be  examined  which  are  necessarie  for  the 
training  up  of  Children,  either  for  skill  in  theire  book  or  health  in 
their  bodie,'  4to,  Lond.,  1581  and  1587 ;  to  which  a  second  part  was 
promised.  2.  'The  first  part  of  the  Elementarie,  which  entreateth 
chefely  of  the  right  writing  of  the  English  tung,'  4to,  Lend.,  1582,  a 
book  which  Warton  ('  Hist  EngL  Poetr.')  says  contains  many  judicious 
criticisms  and  observations  on  the  English  language.  3,  'Catechismus 
PaulinuB,  in  usum  Scholse  Paulinsd  conscriptus,  ad  formam  pervi  illius 
AngUd  Catechismi  qui  pueris  in  communi  Prsecum  Anglicarum  libro 
ediscendus  pioponitur/  8vo,  1601.  This  is  in  long  and  short  verse, 
and,  though  now  forgotten,  was  once  esteemed.  Fuller  relates  that 
Mulcaster  was  a  severe  master,  but  much  beloved  by  his  pupils  in 
after-life,  and  by  none  more  than  by  Bishop  Andrews. 

*  MULDER,  G.  J.,  a  celebrated  Dutch  chemist,  professor  of 
chemistiy  in  the  University  of  Utrecht  Professor  Mulder  is  best 
known  in  this  country  by  the  translation  of  his  'Chemistry  of  Veget- 
able and  Animal  Physiology.'  This  work  was  translated  by  Dr. 
Fromberg,  and  introduced  to  the  English  public  by  a  preface  from  the 
late  Dr.  Johnston,  professor  of  chemistry  in  the  University  of  Durham. 
This  work  contained  a  vast  amount  of  original  matter,  and  embraced 
chemical  and  microscopical  researches,  in  which  the  author  had  been 
engaged  for  many  years.  It  is  divided  into  four  parts.  The  first 
embraces  the  general  facts  of  chemical  science  bearing  on  the  physiology 
of  plants  and  *n^maK  The  second  contains  an  account  of  a  series 
of  original  enquiries  into  the  chemical  nature  of  the  proximate  prin* 
dples  of  plants  and  animals.  In  this  part  of  the  work  he  gives  an 
account  of  his  discovery  of  the  nature  of  the  substance  which  he  first 
called  "protein,"  and  of  hu  great  deduction  that  this  substance, 
although  found  so  largely  present  in  animals,  was  s^one  formed  in 
plants.  In  the  third  part  he  gives  the  result  of  an  elaborate  examina- 
tion of  the  tissues  of  plants  and  animals  by  chemical  reagents  and  the 
microscope.  In  the  concluding  part  he  lays  down  certain  principles 
on  the  nutrition  of  plants  and  animals  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of 
modem  physiological  science. 

Whatever  may-  have  been  the  diligence  of  French  and  German 
organic  chemists,  there  ib  no  doubt  that  to  Mulder  ia  due  the  great 
merit  of  having  discovered  protein,  and  followed  this  discovery  to  its 
consequences.  These  as  stated  by  Professor  Johnston  are  as  follows : — 
"  1,  That  this  protein  formed  the  bones  of  a  large  group  of  animal 
substances — the  sibuminous  group-— comprising  fibrin,  albumen,  casein, 
the  crystalline  lens  of  the  eye,  the  hair,  horn,  &c.  2,  That  in  these 
substances  the  protein  was  combined  with  oxygen,  sulphur,  or  phos- 
phorus, or  with  two  of  these  bodies  or  with  all  the  three,  and  that 
the  proportions  ot  these  several  elements  determined  the  special 
qualities  of  each  compound  of  the  albuminous  group.  8,  That  the 
sap  and  leaves  but  especially  the  seeds  of  plants  contained  protein  in 
combination  with  sulphur  and  phosphorus,  as  it  ii  found  in  the  animal 
body, — and  that  the  gluten  of  wheat,  the  legumin  of  the  bean,  and 
the  nitrogenous  substances  generally  which  are  found  in  the  seeds  of 
plants,  were  compounds  of  this  kind.  4,  That  these  substances  were 
formed  by  the  plant  out  of  the  food  drawn  by  its  several  parts  from 
the  air  and  from  the  soil, — ^that  it  produced  them  for  the  purpoee  of 
diminishing  the  digestive  labour  so  to  speak  of  the  animal,  of  supplying 
it  with  food  fitted  directly  to  form  and  nourish  its  muscular  and 
albuminous  parts,  and  that  the  animal  received  its  whole  supply  of 
the  raw  material  out  of  which  those  parts  were  to  be  built  up  from 
the  vegetable  food  on  which  it  lived." 

Although  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  protein,  such  as  described  by 
Mulder,  has  led  Liebig  and  his  followers  to  doubt  its  existence  as  an 
independent  chemical  compound,  there  is  no  question  of  the  merit  and 
impwtance  of  Mulder's  conclusions  with  regard  to  the  formation 
and  vital  characteristics  of  the  substances  of  which  he  maintains  it 
forms  the  baeis.  Tins  subject  has  led  to  a  controversy,  and  Mulder's 
"  reply  "  to  Liebig  has  been  translated  into  English  by  Dr.  Fromberg. 
No  one  can  read  the  works  of  Professor  Mulder  without  being  im- 

gressed  with  hia  caution  and  truthfulness,  and  though  perhaps  ecUpsed 
1  brilliancy  and  energy  by  some  of  his  contemporaries,  his  name 
must  be  inseparably  connected  with  the  development  of  the  most 
brilliant  generalisation  of  the  19th  century. 

MULINA'ill,  or  MOLINA'RI,  STE'FAKO,  an  Italian  engraver, 
known  for  his  numerous  prints,  after  drawings  by  the  early  Italian 
masters.  He  was  bom  at  Florence  towards  tiie  middle  of  the  18th 
century,  and  was  the  pupil  of  A«  Scacciati,  whom  he  assisted  in  a 
series  of  engravings  after  the  most  beautiful  drawings  in  the  Floren- 
tine collection.  Forty-one  only  were  executed  during  Soaooiati's  life : 
the  remaining  fifty-nine  were  executed  entirely  by  Mulinari.  These 
were  succeeded,  in  1775,  by  a  collection  of  prints  after  drawings  of 
the  earUest  masters,  from  Cimabue  to  Pietro  Perugino,  under  the 
title  '  Istoria  Practica  dell'  Inoomindamento  e  Progressi  deUa  Pittura, 
0  sia  Bacoolta  di  50  Stampe  estratte  da  ugual  numero  di  dissgni 
origlnall  essBtenti  neUa  Ghdleria  di  Firenze^'  which  was  followed,  in 
1780,  by  a  still  more  interesting  work  on  the  five  great  Italian  schools 
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of  pMDtiop, '  Saggio  dtlle  Cinque  Soaole  di  Pittura  Italium.'  Mulinmri 
died  near  the  doee  of  the  18th  oentuiy,  aged  about  fiftjofivOi  Among 
the  above-mentioned  works  are  four  alter  L.  da  Vinci,  five  alter  Mic^ 
Angelo,  twenty-two  alter  Rafhelle,  eight  alter  Julio  Romano,  six  after 
Polidoro  da  Caravaggio^  twenty-six  after  Parmegiano^  five  alter  Daniele 
da  Volterra,  eight  2fter  Barooci,  seven  after  Cc«are  Plrocaodnit  three 
after  Quido,  three  after  Sacohi,  thirteen  after  Queroino,  and  many 
othera  Nagler  has  given  a  list  of  about  two  hundred  of  them  in  his 
'Kiinatler  Lexioon.* 

HOLLE^  the  name  of  two  veiy  celebrated  German  engraversy 
father  and  boil 

JoHANN  Gk)TTHABD  TON  MuLLSB,  the  elder,  was  bom  at  Bemhausen, 
Dear  Stuttgart,  in  1747.  His  father,  who  held  an  official  situation 
under  the  government  of  his  native  oountry,  wished  to  educate  MtUler 
for  the  church,  but  the  youth  showed  so  much  ability  for  art  in  the 
Dewly-establiehed  (1761)  Academy  for  the  Arts  at  Stuttgart,  that  the 
duke  himself  urged  him  to  follow  art  as  his  profession.  Aooordingly, 
in  1764,  Miiller,  under  the  immediate  patronage  of  the  duke,  entered 
the  school  of  the  court  painter,  Quibal,  who  reoommended  him  to 
follow  engraTing,  which  he  pursued  for  six  years  (1770-76)  at  Paris 
under  WiUe,  with  such  success  that^  in  1776,  ne  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  French  Academy,  He  was  recalled  in  the  same'  year  by  the 
Duke  Carl  to  Stuttgart.  His  last  work  in  Paris  was  a  good  portrait 
of  his  master,  J.  G.  WUle.  The  first  engraving  which  he  completed 
at  Stnttgart  was '  Alexander,  Conqueror  of  Himaelf,'  after  flink,  which 
he  took  in  1781  to  Paris  to  be  printed,  not  venturing  to  work  off  so 
valuable  a  phate  at  the  then  inexperienced  copper>plate  press  esta* 
bUahed  by  himself  in  Stntt£^  In  1785  he  was  invited  to  P^tfis  to 
engrave  the  portrait  of  Louis  XYI.  painted  in  1774  by  Duplessis ; 
hut  the  picture  of  Louis,  which  Berno  engraved,  was  painted  ten 
yean  later,  and  Bervic's  is  accordingly  a  more  characteristic  portrait 
of  what  that  monardi  eventually  was.  In  1802  Miiller  was  made 
piofeaMr  of  engraving  in  the  academy  at  Stuttgart,  where  he  instructed 
aeveral  of  the  beet  engravers  of  Qmaanj,  during  the  earlier  part  of 
the  19th  century,  among  whom  his  own  son,  Christian  Flrederick,  is 
the  foremost  He  was  elected  successively  a  member  of  the  principal 
German  academies ;  was  presented  in  1808,  by  the  king  EVederick  of 
Wiirtembeig,  with  the  Onler  of  Civil  Merit ;  and  in  1818  was  made  a 
Knight  of  the  Wiirtemberg  Crown  by  Frederick's  successor,  King 
William.  He  died  at  Stuttgart,  March  14,  1830 :  the  same  year  a 
biography  of  him  was  published  in  the  *Schwabisehe  Merkur,' 
Ko.  71.  Miiller  engraved  only  thirty-three  plates,  a  small  number, 
bat  some  of  tdiem  are  large  and  elaborate  works;  they  are  however 
chiefly  portraits.  His  principal  works,  besides  those  already  mentioned, 
are—'  The  Battle  of  Bunker's  Hill,'  after  Trumbull,  engraved  in  1799 ; 
the '  Madonna  deEa  Seggiola,'  for  the  Mus^  Franfais,  engraved  in  1804, 
by  many  considered  superior  to  the  print  of  the  same  subject  1^ 
Baphael  Morghen ;  a '  Stb  Catherine^  with  two  Angels,'  after  Ik  da 
Tind ;  and  the  portrait  of  Schiller,  after  A.  Qraf. 

CHRmriAN  FaixDBicH  ton  Muller  surpaseed  his  fiather,  but» 
owing  to  the  extreme  shortness  of  his  career,  his  prints  are  even  less 
numerous  than  those  of  the  elder  Miiller.    He  was  bom  at  Stuttgart 
in  1788,  and  he  died  at  Pima,  near  Dresden,  in  1816,  aged  only  thirty*> 
three.    He  vras  carefully  educated  by  his  father  in  all  those  branches 
of  the  arts  wbi<di,  by  his  own  experience,  he  knew  to  be  requisite  to 
oonatitute  an  excellent  engraver ;  and  in  1802  he  sent  him  to  com- 
plete his  studies  at  Paris,  where  at  that  time  the  majority  of  the  finest 
works  of  art  in  Europe  were  collected  together  in  t^e  Louvra    Here, 
in  1608,  Miiller  engraved  the  'St.  John  about  to  write  hisKevelation,' 
after  Domenichino,  in  which  the  eagle  brings  him  his  pen ;  and  '  Adam 
and  Eve  under  the  Tne  of  Lif e^   after  Kaffaelle.    He  was  oommis- 
lioned  shortly  afterwards  by  Rittner,  a  printseller  of  Dresden,  to 
engrave  his  last  and  greatest  work,  the  *  Madonna  di  San  Sisto '  of 
Si^aelle,  in  the  Dresden  QiJlery.    He  was  wholly  occupied  for  the 
remainder  of  his  short  life  on  this  plate,  which  he  just  lived  to  com- 
plete, but  he  ncTcr  saw  a  finished  print  from  it.    He  removed  to  Dres* 
den  in  1814,  and  was  appointed  professor  of  engraving  in  the  academy 
there.    His  existence  seems  almost  to  have  been  wrapped  .up  in  the 
execution  of  this  plate :  he  was  occupied  with  it  day  and  night»  and, 
always  of  a  sickly  constitution,  the  infallible  result  of  such  constant 
q>pUcation  and  excitement  soon  made  its  appearance.    He  was  how- 
ever in  vain  advised  to  desist  for  a  while  from  his  work.    He  com- 
pleted the  plate  and  sent  it  to  Paris  to  be  printed ;  but  vrith  his  plate 
the  artificial  excitement  which  supported  him  departed  also :  he  had 
jnat  strength  enough  left  to  admit  of  his  being  carried  to  the  Sonnen- 
stein,  near  Pima,  where  he  died  May  8,  1816,  a  few  days  before  the 
proof  of  his  plate  arrived  from  Paris.    It  was  suspended  over  the 
head  of  his  bier  as  he  lay  dead^  thus  reminding  us  of  the  similar 
ontimely  £ate  of  the  great  master  of  the  original,  above  whose  head, 
as  he  lay  in  state^  was  hung  also  his  last  work,  'The  Transfiguration.* 
Muller  left  a  wife  and  two  young  children.    Christian  Miiller  engraved 
only  eighteen  plates,  but  the  'Madonna  di  San  Sisto '  is  in  itself  a 
hoe^  and  exhibits  him  at  least  the  equal  of  Baphael  Morghen,  to 
whose  'Transfiguration'  it  serves  as  a  good  pendant :  thece  are  several 
hthographio  eopies  of  iU    His  other  works  are  nearly  all  portraits : 
among  them  are— Jerome  Bonaparte,  SchiUer,  Jakobi  the  poet.  Pro- 
fessor Hebel,  Dr.  Hufehmd,  William,  king  of  Wurtembecg  as  Crown- 
Prince,  and  u  medallion  of  Napoleon. 


MOLLER,  carl  OTTFRIED,  one  of  the  moat  learned  soholan  of 
modem  times,  was  bom  in  1707,  at  Brieg,  in  Sileeia,  where'  his  father 
at  the  time  held  the  office  of  preacher  to  a  division  of  the  Prasaian 
army.  Miiller  received  his  early  education  in  the  Gymnasium  of  Brieg, 
and  in  1813  he  entered  the  University  of  Breelau,  where  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  philology.  From  1815  to  1817  he  studied  at 
Berlin,  and  as  soon  ss  he  had  taken  his  degree  and  had  given  evidence 
of  his  mythological  studies  and  researches  in  a  little  work  entitled 
'^ginetioorum  Liber'  (Berlin,  1817)»  he  was  appouited  teacher  of  the 
ancient  languAges  in  the  gymnasium  (called  the  Magdalenum)  of 
Breelau.  While  engaged  in  teaching,  he  employed  all  his  leisure  hours 
in  mythological  inquiries,  endeavouring  to  analyse  the  various  mythical 
cycles  and  trace  them  to  their  earliest  and  simplest  elements.  The 
great  work  contaloing  the  results  of  these  researches  is  a  history  of 
Hellenic  raoes  and  cities  ('  Qeschichte  Hellenischer  Stamme  und  Stadte'), 
of  which  the  first  volume,  on  '  Orchomenosand  the  Minyans'  ('  Orcho- 
menoB  und  die  Minyer'),  appeared  at  Breslau  in  1820,  8vo). 

It  was  in  consequence  of  the  advice  of  Heeren  and  a  recommendation 
of  A.  Boeckh,  that  in  1819  MilUer  was  invited  to  a  professorship  in 
the  university  of  Qottiogen,  with  the  special  object  ^t  he  should 
lecture  on  archaeology  and  ancient  art  His  activity  created  a  new 
ssra  in  the  history  of  Qottingen,  and  under  his  and  Dissen's  auspices 
the  study  of  philology  and  and 'ancient  literature  received  an  impulse 
which  was  soon  felt  in  all  Germany,  and  was  extended  over  a  great 
part  of  Europe  by  the  valuable  works  published  by  Miiller  in  rapid 
succession.  In  order  to  acquire  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  ancient 
works  of  art  than  could  be  obtained  from  mere  descriptions,  he  spent 
in  1819  some  time  at  Dresden,  and  in  1822  he  visited  France  and 
England.  But  although  his  attention  was  more  particularly  directed 
to  ancient  art,  he  never  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  arts  of  the 
ancients  represented  only  one  aide  of  their  intellectual  activity,  and 
formed  only  one  source  among  the  many  from  which  a  complete 
knowledge  of  antiquity  is  t6  be  derived.  In  order  to  show  fully  the 
connection  of  religion,  manners,  polities,  and  history,  in  the  case  of 
one  of  the  Greek  races,  Miiller  wrote  his  work  on  the  Dorians  ('  Die 
Dorier,'  Breelau,  1824,  2  vol&  8vo),  which  forms  the  second  and  third 
volumes  of  his  '  Geschichte  Hellenischer  Stamme  und  Stiidte^'  and  was 
translated  into  English  by  H.  Tufihell  and  G.  C.  Lewis,  Oxford,  1880, 
2  vols.  8vo,  with  additions  and  corrections  furnished  by  the  author. 
A  new  edition  of  the  3  vols,  of  the  whole  work  was  published  after 
Miiller's  death  by  F.  W.  Schoeidewio,  Breslau,  1844,  and  a  new  edition 
of  the  English  translation  of  the  *  Dorians '  appeared  in  1840.  Miiller 
intended  to  continue  this  series  of  works  by  a  history  of  Attica,  but 
certain  scraples  indnced  him  to  defer  the  execution  of  this  task,  and 
it  was  unfortunately  never  executed.  The  year  after  the  publication 
of  the  'Dorians'  Miiller  published  his  Introduction  to  a  scientifio 
system  of  Mythology  ('  Prolegomena  zu  einer  wissenshafbUchen  Mytho- 
logies' Gottingen,  1825,  8vo),  of  which  an  English  translation  by  J. 
Lentch  was  published  in  London,  1844,  8vo,  and  another  vrork  on  the 
early  history  of  Macedonia  ('  Ueber  die  Wohnsitse,  die  Abetammung 
und  die  altere  Geschichte  des  Makedonischen  Yolkee,'  Berlin,  1825). 
These  productions  were  soon  followed  by  a  great  work  on  the 
Etruscans  ('  Die  Etrusker,'  Breslau,  1828,  2  vols.  8vo),  and  a  manual 
of  the  history  of  ancient  art  ('  Hazidbuoh  der  Archaologie  der  Kunst,' 
Breslau,  1880 ;  a  second  edition  appeared  in  1885)*  This  last  work 
was  the  first  of  the  kind  that  had  been  produced  in  Germaqy.  About 
the  same  time  he  was  requested  l^  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of 
Useful  Knowledge^  to  compose  a  history  of  Greek  Literature,  of  which 
the  first  volume  appeared  in  1840 ;  of  the  second  only  a  portion  was 
published :  after  Muller^s  death  all  that  had  appeared  in  England  was 

Sublished  in  Germany  under  the  superintendence  of  his  brother  Julius 
Liiller.  Besides  these  greater  works  Miiller  also  wrote  'Minerva 
Poliadis  Saoxm  et  .^i!dem  in  Aroe  Athenorum  illustravit,'  fto.,  Gottingen^ 
1820;  'De  Phidin  Vite  et  Operibiis,'  Gottingen,  1827;  and  a  great 
number  of  articles  in  periodicals  and  encyolopedtao  works.  The  first 
correct  edition  of  Festns  that  was  published  is  that  of  Miiller  (Leipsig, 
1839,  4to),  and  his  edition  of  Yarro's  work  'De  Lingua  Latina' 
(Leipzig^  1838|  8vo),  and  of  the  Eumenides  of  ^Uchylus,  are  equally 
valuable. 

In  1840  Miiller,  who  had  long  desired  to  see  the  countries  to  the 
investigation  of  whose  history,  Uteratura,  and  art  his  whole  life  had 
been  devoted,  resolved  to  visit  Italy  and  Greece^  partly  to  convinoe 
himself  of  the  correctness  of  the  results  at  which  he  had  arrived,  and 
partly  to  oolleot  new  materials.  His  aotivity  in  Greece  was  very 
great;  one  hot  day  in  July,  1841,  while  engaged  in  making  some 
excavation  at  Delphi,  he  was  seised  with  a  fever,  in  consequence  of 
which  he  died  soon  after  he  had  returned  to  Athmis.  He  wss  buried 
in  the  Ancient  Academy  at  Athens,  the  most  appropriate  place  for  a 
scholar  like  Miiller  that  oonld  have  been  devised. 

Miiller  was  a  man  of  the  most  extensive  and  varied  acquirsments, 
and  of  a  keen  and  penetrating  judgment  He  acquired  a  European 
reputation  at  a  comparatively  early  aga  His  numerous  works  how* 
ever  are  not  all  of  equal  merit»  and  the  two  faults  more  partieulsrly 
to  be  noticed  sie  his  great  haste'in  the  composition  of  his  works,  and 
a  tenden<7  to  theorise  and  generalise  on  insufficient  grounda  ^t  in 
extent  of  knowledge  and  reading  there  scaroely  ever  was  a  soholaK 
who  surpassed  him. 

{Nwer  Nekroloff  dtr  Ikuitchtn  fttr  1841;  F.  LUoke^  BrinMniiign 
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already  mentioned,  the  following  works  at  the  Royal  Academy  : — In 
1841^  <  Sketch  of  an  Egyptian  SlaTe-market;'  'ConTent,  Bay  of 
Naples;'  and  the  'Sphinx;'  in  1848,  'Arabs  seeking  Treasure;' 
'Prayers 'in  the  Desert;'  and 'Welsh  Mill  on  the  Dolgaiey.'  He 
published  in  1841  a  beautiful  work  entitled  '  Picturesque  Sketches  of 
the  Age  of  Francis  L'  Shortly  after  his  death  about  800  of  his 
sketches  and  other  works  were  sold  by  auction  by  Christie  and 
Manson,  and  realised  the  remarkable  sum  of  4860Z. ;  a  small  sketoh  of 
his  apartment  at  Maori  alone  brought  65  guineas.  For  a  time  indeed 
the  works  of  Miiller  were  eagerly  sought  after,  and  though  now  less 
popular,  they  still  fetch  high  prices. 

MULREADT,  WILLIAM,  R.A.,  was  bom  at  Ennis,  Ireland,  in 
1786.  Having  as  a  boy  shown  a  strong  inclination  for  painting,  he 
was  entered  in  his  fifteenth  year  as  a  student  in  the  Royal  Academy. 
There  he  made  satisfactory  progress,  and  was  regarded  by  the  more 
observant  as  one  likely  to  secure  a  high  place  as  an  artist.  But  after 
he  had  passed  through  the  schools  it  was  some  time  before  he  struck 
on  the  right  path.  Like  most  young  students  Mulready's  thoughts 
were  in  the  first  instance  directed  towards  the  classic  and  'high 
historic'  branches  of  his  profession.  From  these  he  turned  however 
in  good  time  to  humbler  courses.  Perceiviog  his  deficiency  in  technical 
dcill  and  knowledge,  he  set  himself  resolutely  to  the  study  of  ^e 
leading  masters  of  the  Dutch  school  whom  Reynolds  had  pointed  out 
to  the  Academy  students  as  the  painter^s  great  exemplars  in  the 
management  of  his  tools.  He  also  painted  many  small  landscape 
and  other  studies  from  common  every -day  sources.  Kensington  Qravel- 
pits  and  other  places  in  the  suburbs  of  London,  which  the  ordinary 
student  would  scarce  glance  at  a  second  time,  were  in  those  days, 
about  1807-9,  Mulready's  favourite  painting  fields,  and  some  of  the 
little  pictures  which  he  painted  there  have  within  the  last  few  years 
attracted  a  good  deal  of  notice  at  the  exhibitions  of  the  Royid  Academy 
and  the  Society  of  Arts.  The  good  effect  of  these  studies  was  evinced 
even  in  Mr.  Mulready's  early  pictures.  With  all  their  immaturity  of 
thought,  uncertainty  of  touch,  and  general  incompleteness,  there  was 
shown  a  feeling  for  the  simplicity  and  directness  of  nature,  mellowness 
and  truth  of  colour,  and  sober  breadth  of  efiect^  whidi  pleased  the 
ordlnaiy  spectator,  yet  satiBfied  the  instructed  eye  that  the  picture 
was  the  result  of  careful  observation  and  of  diligent  study. 

Mr.  Mulready's  early  pictures  were  of  small  size.  Many  of  those  he 
first  exhibited  were  the  laodscapes  and  exteriors  and  interiors  of  old 
houses  and  rustic  oottages  to  which  we  have  already  alluded.  One  of 
the  first  of  his  efforts  in  the  style  which  has  won  him  his  high  reputa- 
tion was  'The  Rattle,'  which  was  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  in 
1808,  with  a  'Carpentet^s  Shop  and  Kitchen.'  'The  Music  Lesson,' 
1 809, '  The  Roadside  Inn  with  Horses  Baiting,'  and  the  '  Barber's  Shop,' 
exhibited  in  1811,  showed  a  great  advance  in  power,  and  every  succes- 
sive vear  witnessed  steady  progress.  His  '  Punch,*  1812,  though  still 
hardly  equal  in  brilliancy  and  vigour  to  the  productions  of  some  other 
of  our  more  eminent  painters  at  the  same  age,  showed  that  Mulready 
was  now  paying  much  more  attention  to  the  study  of  character,  and 
that  and  the  'Boys  Fishing,'  1818,  assured  his  position  as  an  artist. 
In  1815  he  exhibited  his  '  Idle  Boys,'  which  secured  his  election  in 
the  following  November  as  A.R.A«  In  1816  he  exhibited  'The 
Fight  interrupted,'  and  waa  elected  RA.  He  was  now  one  of  the  most 
popular  of  our  painters,  but  his  popularity  never  led  him  to  fall  into 
careless  or  sloveoly  habits;  nor  when  he  was  thrown  for  awhile 
somewhat  into  the  shade  by  the  greater  popularity  of  Wilkie  did  he 
endeavour  to  attract  notice  by  any  exaggeration  of  style  or  meretii- 
ciousness  of  ornament  'Lending  a  Bite,*  exhibited  in  1819  and 
purchased  by  Earl  Orey,  and  '  The  Wolf  and  the  Lamb^'  exhibited  in 
1820  and  purchased  by  George  lY.,  marked  the  maturity  of  his  power. 
Both  pictures  displayed  rare  artistic  merits  with  a  quiet  but  true 
humour,  and  both  have  become  generally  known  by  the  engravings. 
Mr.  Mulready's  subsequent  more  important  works  were: — 'The 
Careless  Messenger,'  1821 ;  '  The  Convaleecent,'  1822,~one  of  his  first 
efforts  in  a  more  poetic  style,  and  in  many  respects  one  of  his  finest 
works;  'The  Widow,*  1824;  'The  Origin  of  a  Painter/  1826;  *The 
Cannon/  1827,  an  admirable  picture,  purchased  by  Sir  Robert  Peel; 


wood  breaking  in  upon  the  Rev.  Josiah  Gurgill,'  1882;  'The  First 
Voyage/ 1838; 'TheLast  In/ and 'The  Toy  Seller/  1885;  'Giving  a 
Bite/  1886;  'Brother  and  Sister  (Pinch  of  the  Ear)/  1837;  the  very 
elaborate  design  representing  the  Seven  Ages  of  Shakspere,  under  the 
title  of '  All  the  World's  a  Stage,'  1888 ;  '  Open  your  Mouth  and  Shut 
your  Eyes,'  and  'The  Sonnet^'  1889;  'First  Love/ the  *  Artist's  Study/ 
and  '  Fair  Time,*  1840 ;  '  Train  up  a  Child  in  the  Way  he  should  eo/ 
1841;  and  *  The  Ford/  1842. 

In  1840  Mr.  Mulready  prepared  a  series  of  twenty  designs  illustrative 
of  the  '  Vicar  of  Wakefield ; '  they  were  engraved  on  wood  by  Thomson, 
and  publiahed  by  Van  Voorst^  and  are,  as  examples  of  woodcut  book 
illustrations,  quite  unrivalled;  indeed,  in  thehr  way  they  are  almost 
perfect  The  general  admiration  which  these  designs  excited  soon 
led  to  commissions  for  the  embodying  of  some  of  them  in  more 
durable  materials.  For  Mr.  Baring  he  accordingly  painted  in  1848 
'The  Whistonian  Controversy,' and  in  1847,  'Borchell  and  Sophia, 
haymaking;'  and  for  Mr.  Sheeprhankf*,  his  master-piece,  'Choosing 


the  Wedding  Gown.'  In  all  that  oonoems  the  thorough  maatery  over 
the  materials  of  art,  in  drawing,  composition,  light  and  shadow,  and 
colour,  and  in  firmness  and  neatness  of  touch,  these  pictures  are 
perhapa  as  nearly  perfect  aa  any  works  of  their  size  in  modern  art 
Nor  are  they  less  admirable  for  their  possession  of  the  higher  mental 
qualities.  Numerous  as  are  pietures  from  the  'Vicar  of  Wakefield/ 
it  would  be  probably  by  no  means  saying  too  much  to  affirm  that 
there  is  more  of  the  true  spirit  of  the  author  in  these  three  small 
worka  than  in  all  the  others  put  together,  and  certainly  no  other 
Wakefield  pictures  have  approached  them  in  technical  merit 

In  1848  the  Society  of  Arts  inaugurated  a  acheme  for  exhibitmg 
annually  "  the  pictures  of  some  one  eminent  living  artist,  his  studies 
and  sketches,  and  engravings  from  his  works,"  by  collecting  in  their 
great  room  in  the  Adelphi  the  worka  of  William  Mulready.  About 
a  hundred  of  his  paintings — including  almost  every  one  named  above 
— were  then  brought  t<^ether,  and  a  like  number  of  his  studies, 
sketches,  and  finished  drawings.  They  were  the  work  of  some  three 
and  forty  yean  placed  side  by  side  for  examination  and  comparison. 
Never  before  had  an  eminent  living  English  artist  been  subjected  to 
such  an  ordeal ;  but  it  was  passed  triumphantly.  There  it  was  seen 
with  what  constant  and  thoughtful  labour  that  great  success  had  been 
achieved ;  with  how  steady  and  assured  a  progress  the  final  result 
had  been  arrived  at  And  instructive  as  well  as  interesting  in  no 
common  measure  was  it  to  trace  the  effects  of  a  knowledge,  growing 
year  by  year  more  thorough,  of  the  resources  and  of  the  lioiita  of  the 
paintePa  art;  and  to  observe  therewith  the  steady  enlargement  of 
style,  the  growing  refinement  of  taste,  and  delicacy  and  graoe  of  senti- 
ment and  expression,  and  of  a  humour  ever  ripening  yet  borderiog 
constantly  on  tenderness,  or  even  verging  on  the  pathetic.  To 
understand  his  singidar  artistic  power  it  was  necessary  to  examine  his 
studies  and  sketches,  as  elaborate  and  faithful  as  photographs,  with  a 
felicity  of  selection  and  expression  evidencing  the  possession  of  no  ordi- 
nary  amount  of  mental  power.  His  academy  studies  in  red  and  black 
chalk  were  seen  to  be  something;  wonderful  in  their  way.  The  works  of 
Etty  succeeded  those  of  Mulready,  bi  iug  exhibited  at  the  rooms  of 
the  Society  of  Arts  in  1849  (not  1848,  aa  was  by  a  clerical  error  stated 
under  Eitt,  where  also,  it  should  be  read,  col.  823,  "  the  chief  work 
possessed  by  the  nation  of  Etty's  painting  is/'  &&,  and  not  as  is 
printed,  "the  only  work,"  there  being  in  fact  several  of  his  picture  in 
the  Vernon  collection).  No  similar  exhibition  has  ainoe  taken  place 
— a  drcumstanoe  very  much  to  be  regretted,  for  probably  no  other 
art  exhibition  would  afford  more  genuine  gratification  to  the  general 
visitor,  or  so  much  instruction  to  ihe  student 

Since  the  exhibition  of  his  collected  works  Mr.  Mulready  has  been 
but  little  before  the  public  eye.  In  the  same  year  he  had  at  the 
exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy  his  excellent  picture  of '  The  Butt; ' 
in  1849,  'Women  Bathing/  and  a  drawing  of  'The  Firat  Voyage; ' 
and  in  1852  '  Blackheath  Park ; '  he  has  not  exhibited  since. 

The  nation  already  possesses  three  of  Mulready's  best  pictures,  the 
giftof  Mr.  Vernon:— <The  Last  In;'  'Fair  Time;'  and  *Oroniog 
the  Ford,'  remarkable  for  the  peculiai*  manner  in  which  it  is  painted. 
But  besides  these  a  great  addition  to  the  nationsd  treasures  may  be 
anticipated  from  the  munificence  of  Mr.  Sheepshanks,  whose  almost 
unrivalled  collection  of  English  pictures,  which  he  has  signified  his 
intention  of  presenting  to  the  nation,  contains  no  less  thui  thirteen 
of  Mulready's  paintings,  including  his  most  perfect  work,  '  Choosing 
the  Wedding  Cfown ; ' '  The  Sonnet,'  *  Open  your  Mouth  and  Shut  your 
Eyes,'  'The  Interoepted  Billet,'  'The  Pinch  of  the  Ear/  'All  the 
Worid  B  a  Stage,'  and  several  of  his  earlier  works.    [See  siuPPLEMBTrr.  ] 

MUN,  THOMAS,  is  the  name  of  an  English  writer  on  political 
economy,  who  lived  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  17th  century,  but  of 
whose  personal  history  scarcely  anything  appears  to  be  known.  His 
best  known  work,  a  small  8vo  volume  published  at  London  in  1664, 
is  entitled  '  England's  Treasure  by  Foreign  Trade ;  or,  the  Balance  of 
our  Foreign  Trade  is  the  rule  of  our  Treasure.  Written  by  Thomas 
Mun  of  London,  merchant,  and  now  pubUshed  for  the  common  good 
by  his  son  John  Mun  of  Bearsted,  in  the  county  of  Kent,  Esquire.' 
This  title-page  comprehends  nearly  all  the  particulars  we  have  been 
able  to  discover  respecting  Mun.  The  book  is  dedicated  to  Thomas, 
earl  of  Southampton,  in  an  address  in  which  Mun's  son  says — "  It  waa 
left  me  in  the  nature  of  a  legacy  by  my  father,  for  whose  uke  I  cannot 
but  value  it  as  one  of  my  best  moveables,  and  as  such  I  dedicate  it  to 
your  lordship.  He  was  in  his  time  famous  amongst  merchants,  and 
well  known  to  moat  men  of  business  for  his  general  experience  in 
afbirs  and  notable  insight  into  trade ;  neither  was  he  less  observed  for 
his  integrity  to  his  prince,  and  zeal  to  the  common-wealth.  The 
serious  discoveriea  of  such  men  are  commonly  not  unprofitable."  A 
passage  which  occurs  in  the  body  of  the  work  may  give  aome  indi- 
cation of  the  nature  and  extent  of  Mun's  dealings.  Having  observed 
that  Ferdinand  I.,  the  grand-duke  of  Tuscany,  was  very  rich  in 
treasure,  and  enlarged  his  trade  by  lending  to  merchants  great  sums 
of  money  at  a  low  interest,  he  adds — "  Myself  had  40,000  crowns  ol 
him  gratu  for  a  whole  year ;  although  he  knew  that  I  would  preaently 
send  it  away  in  spede  to  Turkey,  to  be  employed  in  wares  for  his 
countiy ;  he  being  well  assured  that  in  this  course  of  trade  it  would 
return  again,  according  to  the  eld  saying,  with  a  duck  in  the  mouth. 
By  his  thus  encouraging  of  commerce,  witUin  these  thirty  years  the 
tnde  of  his  port  of  Ijeghom  is  so  much  increased,  that,  of  a  poor 
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little  town,  as  I  myself  knew  it,  it  is  now  become  a  fair  and  strong 
city."  Ferdinand  L  died,  after  a  reign  of  twenty-two  years,  in  1609 ; 
it  is  strange  therefore  that  Mr.  Maopherson,  who  qnotes  this  paaaage 
in  his  'Annals  of  Commerce/  should  place  it  under  the  year  1680, 
remarking  that  "probably  Mr.  Mun  was  in  Leghorn  about  this  time^ 
and  may  have  written  his  book  about  1660."  The  oonjeeture  of 
Mr.  M*Cullooh  (*Priaciples  of  Political  Economy/  p.  30),  that  the 
book  was  probably  written  about  1635  or  1640,  is  likely  to  be  muoh 
nearer  the  truth.  Mun,  being,  as  we  have  seen,  a  foreign  merchant  of 
the  highest  eminence  before  1609,  can  hardly  have  been  bom  later 
than  1580,  and  most  probably  was  dead  bng  before  1660.  His 
England's  Treasure '  is  addressed  to  his  son,  and  begins — "  My  son, 
in  a  former  discourse  I  have  endeavoured,  after  my  manner,  briefly  to 
teach  thee  two  things :  the  first  is  piety; ....  the  second  is  policy ; . . . 
so  am  I  now  to  speak  of  money,"  But  whether  this  former  discourse 
was  ever  published  we  do  not  know.  Mun,  however,  has  always  been 
understood  to  be  the  writer  of  a  work  entitled  'A  Discourse  of  Trade 
from  England  to  the  East  Indies,  l^  T.  M.'  4fo,  London,  1621. 

The  object  of  this  last-mentioned  work  is  to  defend  the  East  India 
trade  from  the  charge  brought  against  it  of  exhausting  the  national 
wealth  by  occasioning  an  annual  exportation  of  treasure,  or  of  gold 
and  silver.  Mun  does  not  deny,  or  for  a  moment  doubt^  that  the  true 
profit  of  the  couotiy  upon  any  branch  of  commerce  is  to  be  measured 
by  the  balance  of  money  which  it  annnaHy  brings  into  the  couotry ; 
but  he  contends,  that,  although  the  trade  with  the  East  Indies,  con- 
sidered by  itself,  would  upon  this  principle  be  a  loaisg  trade,  yet  it 
became  in  reality  profitable  in  oonsequence  of  the  exportation  of  cer- 
tain commodities  which  it  enabled  us  to  make  to  other  European 
countries,  from  which  in  this  way  we  drew  back  every  vear  a  much 
larger  amount  of  treasure  than  we  sent  out  to  India.  The  reasoning 
is  tiie  same  that  was  afterwards  employed  by  Sir  Josiah  Child  in  his 
anonymous  pamphlet^  'The  East  India  Trade,  a  most  profitable  Trade 
to  this  Kingdom/  published  in  1677.  The  same  doctrine  is  also 
expounded  in  Mun*8  other  work,  his  '  England's  Treasure  by  Foreign 
Tnde,'  the  fourth  chapter  of  which,  principally  relating  to  the  East 
India  trader  is  headed, '  The  exportation  of  our  monies  in  trade  of 
merchandize  is  a  means  to  increase  our  treasure/  The  fundamental 
principle  of  that  work  is  stated  in  the  second  chapter: — **  The  ordinary 
means  to  increase  our  wealth  and  treasure  is  by  foreign  trader  wherein 
we  must  ever  observe  this  rule — to  sell  more  to  strangers  yearly  than 
we  consume  of  theirs  in  value."  Perhaps  the  principle  of  what  has 
been  .called  the  mercantile  or  balance  of  trade  system  had  scarcely 
before  hwn  so  distinctly  avowed,  at  least  by  any  English  economist 
The  work,  which  extends  to  220  pages,  contains  twenty-one  chapters 
in  alL  It  was  long  looked  upon  as  a  great  authority,  and  was  reprinted 
at  London  in  1669,  in  1698,  in  1700,  in  1713,  and  again  in  'A  Select 
Collection  of  English  Tracts,'  in  1856.    Also  at  Glasgow  in  1755. 

MUNCH,  PETER  ANDREAS,  an  ingenious  and  indefatigable 
Norwegian  antiquary  and  philologist,  was  bom  at  Christiania  on  the 
15th  of  December  1810.  He  received  his  first  education  from  his 
father,  who  was  parish-priest  of  Gjerpen  near  Skien,  was  then  sent 
to  the  Latin  school  at  Skien,  and  after  1828  pursued  his  studies  at  the 
University  of  Christiania,  where,  in  1834,  he  passed  his  examina- 
tion in  jurisprudence.  The  law  however  had  less  attractions  for 
Kim  than  language anjl  history;  and  in  1837  he  obtained  the  post  of 
'lector,'  and  i^  1841  of  professor  of  history  at  the  University  of 
Christiania.  He  has  since  then  passed  his  life  in  literary  labours,  and 
has  paid  visits  to  different  countries,  including  England  and  Scotland. 
The  elucidation  of  the  ancient  history  and  languages  of  Norway  and 
the  North  is  his  favourite  subject,  on  which  he  has  advanced  some 
ideas  of  a  novel  character,  which  he  defends  with  spirit  if  not  with 
success.  He  opposes  the  usual  notion  that  one  language  formerly 
prevuled  over  ail  Scandinavia  during  historic  times,  and  that  that 
koguage  is  still  preserved  in  Iceland — contending  that  the  three  king- 
doms of  the  north,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Norway,  had  formerly  three 
distinct  dialects,  and  that  the  literature  called  Icelandic  is  the  litera- 
ture of  ancient  Norway,  of  which  kingdom  the  modem  Icelanders 
have  preserved  one  dialect,  and  the  Feroe  islanders  another.  He 
therefore  refuses  to  give  the  name  of  Icelandic  to  the  language  in 
which  the  ancient  Sagas  were  written,  and  insists  on  oalling  it  '  Old 
Norwegian.'  Even  if  his  views  were  admitted  to  be  historically 
correct,  which  is  by  no  means  the  case,  it  is  obvious  that  his  proposal 
is  open  to  the  same  objections  as  one  for  changing  the  name  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  language  to  '  Old  English/  The  inconvenience  and  con- 
fusion that  arise  from  giving  two  names  to  one  language,  are  in  fact 
conspicuously  shown  by  the  operation  of  another  Norwegian  whim 
now  in  fashion.  The  modem  language  of  Christiania  is  precisely  the 
same  as  that  of  Copenhagen ;  but  while  in  Denmark  and  the  rest  of 
Europe  this  language  is  called  Danish,  in  Norway  it  is  considered 
patriotic  by  many  to  call  it  Norwegian.  The  principle  on  which  this 
is  done  is  diametrically  opposite  to  that  on  which  Icelandic  is  called 
Old  Norwegian,  but  as  yet  both  the  old  and  the  modem  party  have 
resolutely  refused  to  concede  an  inch  to  their  opponents. 

Professor  Munch's  works  are  numerous  snd  important.  An '  Old 
Norwegian '  Grammar  and  an '  Old  Norwegian  *  Reading-book  are  among 
the  number.  He  has  published  an  edition  of  the  *  Eongs  Skuggsio,'  or 
*  Icelandic  Royal  Mirror ; '  of  the  elder  *  Edda,'  of  '  Aslak  Bolt's  Jorde- 
bog,'  the  *  Terrier '  of  an  old  archbishop  of  Drontheim,  of  the '  Fagrs- 
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kiona,'  a  chronicle  really  of  Old  Norway,  and  of  the  '  Ancient  Laws  of 
Norway,'  'Norges  Qamle  LoVe'  (8  vols.  4to),  in  conjunction  with  Pro- 
fessor Keyser.  His  '  Historical  and  Geographical  Description  of  the 
kingdom  of  Norway  during  the  Middle  Ages '  (Christiania,  1849),  and 
his  extended  *  History  of  the  Norwegian  People '  {*  Det  Norske  Folkes 
Historie'),  begun  in  1851,  and  still  in  progress,  are  standard  works  of 
their  kind.  He  has  not  disdained  to  write  also  a  '  History  of  Norway, 
Sweden,  and  Denmark,  for  the  use  of  Schools/  1838;  and  a  series  of 
'Sntertuning  Stories  from  Norwegisn  History/  1847.  Professor 
Munoh  is  an  antagonist  to  'Scandinavism,'  or  the  project  of  uniting  the 
three  Scandinavian  kingdoms  under  one  sceptre,  and  has  had  a  paper- 
war  on  the  subject  with  Professor  Worsaae  the  Dane,  which  has  not 
however  prevented  the  exchange  of  oourtesies  between  the  two  anti- 
quarians. Munoh  has  at  least  on  one  occasion  written  in  Swedish  in 
the  '  Fom-Svenskans  och  Fom-Norskans  Sprakbygnad,*  Stockholm, 
1849,  an  essay  on  the  oonstraction  of  the  Old  Swedish  and  Old  Norwe- 
gian languages.  Essays  from  his  pen  appear  in  English  in  the  volume 
for  1852  of  the  translated  series  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Northem 
Antiquaries  Society— one  'On  the  Runic  Inscriptions  in  Sodor  and 
Man ; '  another, '  Geographical  Elucidations  of  the  Scottish  and  Irish 
local  names  occurring  in  the  Sagas.'  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  it 
should  be  so  little  known  that  this  series,  bearing  a  French  title, 
'M^moires  de  la  Sooi4t6  des  Antiquaires  du  Nord,'  contains  more 
articles  in  English  than  in  French.  It  is  a  set  of  books  that  ought  to 
find  its  way  into  all  our  large  libraries.    [See  SDPPLKMEyr.] 

*  Ahdrbas  Munoh,  a  cousin  of  Professor  Peter  Andreas  Munch,  is 
a  Norwegian  poet  of  some  note.  He  is  the  son  of  the  Bishop  of 
Christiansand,  was  bom  in  1811,  and  has  been  since  1830  an  amanuensis 
in  the  University  Library  of  Christiania.  His  '  Digte  gatnle  og  nye ' 
(<  Poems  Old  and  New,'  Christiania,  1848),  and  his  *  Nye  Digte '  (*  New 
Poems,'  Christianis,  1850),  are  spoken  of  as  of  merit  He  has  also 
written  a  drama  on  the  subject  of  Solomon  de  Cans,  respecting  whom 
a  ridiculous  story  has  been  put  in  circulation  by  a  French  wag,  that 
the  Marquis  of  Worcester  conceived  the  notion  of  the  steam-engine 
from  his  ravings  when  a  madman  confined  in  the  Bicdtre. 

MCnCHHAUSEN,  ADOLPHUS,  baron,  bom  in  Hanover  in 
1688,  studied  at  Jena,  Halle,  and  Utrecht^  and  afterwards  filled  several 
important  official  stations  in  the  electorate.  He  was  an  active  agent 
in  founding  the  University  of  GKittiogen,  of  which  he  was  appointed 
curator,  which  situation  he  held  till  his  death.  He  devoted  himself 
with  great  assiduity  and  zeal  to  the  advancement  of  that  institution, 
which  rose  under  his  care  to  a  high  rank  among  the  universities  of 
Germany.  He  established  the  chairs  of  geography,  literary  history, 
and  political  science,  and  improved  the  system  of  teaching  philosophy 
and  theology,  by  doing  away  with  the  old  scholastic  methods.  Heyne 
says  that  Milnchhausen  introduced  into  the  university  freedom  of 
tmnking,  feeling,  and  writing.  He  promoted  the  establishment  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Sciences  of  Gottingen.  He  increased  the  library  of 
the  university  from  10,000  to  60,000  volumes,  which  number  after- 
wards, whilst  Heyne  was  librarian,  was  brought  up  to  200,000.  All 
these  things  Munchhausen  did  with  very  moderate  means,  and  chiefly 
by  his  activity,  judgment,  and  perseverance.  More  ample  particulars 
of  what  Milnchhausen  effected  for  the  benefit  of  the  University  of 
Gottingen  are  given' in  Heyne's  'Oratio  in  Honorem  ac  Memoriam 
Munchhausianam/  inserted  in  the  2nd  volume  of  his  'Opuscula 
Academica,'  and  in  his  other  oration  on  the  same  subject  delivered 
before  the  Royal  Society  of  Sciences  of  GK>ttingen,  inserted  in  the 
second  volume  of  'Novi  Commentarii  Societatis  Gdttingensis;'  and 
also  in  Heeren's  '  life  of  Heyne.' 

Munchhausen  was  for  many  years  privy-counsellor  to  the  elector  of 
Hanover,  George  IL  of  Gkeat  Britain,  and  in  the  latter  years  of  his 
life  was  appointed  first  minister,  by  his  successor,  for  the  electorate 
of  Hanover,  which  situation  he  filled  to  the  general  satisfaction,  though 
only  for  a  i^ort  time.    He  died  at  Hanover,  November  26, 1770. 

MUNDAY,  ANTHONY,  must,  according  to  his  epitaph,  have  been 
bom  in  1558.  His  early  life  is  almost  totally  unknown;  but  he  was 
at  one  time  abroad,  and  describes  himself  as  having  been  "  the  pope's 
scholar  in  the  seminary  at  Rome."  In  1582  he  was  one  of  the  instru- 
ments in  the  detection  of  the  popish  conspiracy ;  he  was  a  witness 
against  some  of  the  prisoners ;  and  he  published  '  A  breefe  and  true 
Reporte  of  the  Execution  of  certain  Traytours  at  Tiborae  the  28th  and 
80di'days  of  May,  1582 ;  gathered  by  A.  M.,  who  was  there  present.' 
He  had,  it  appears,  held  a  dispute  at  the  foot  of  tiie  gallows  with  one 
of  the  victims.  This  pamphlet  was  not  Munday's  first  publication. 
His  tract,  called  '  The  Mirror  of  Mutabilitie,'  had  appeared  in  1579 ; 
and  he  published,  after  this  date^  a  large  number  of  pieces  in  prose 
and  verse^  originals  and  translations.  Lists  will  be  found  in  the 
'  British  Bibliographer '  and  elsewhere.  His  dramatic  productions  are 
now  more  interesting  than  any  of  the  others.  He  is  said,  but  on. 
equivocal  authority,  to  have  been  a  player  and  an  unsucoeAiful  one  : 
he  was  at  any  rate  a  frequent  writer  of  plays,  and  also  of  pageants  for 
the  corporation  and  oompanies  of  London.  Ben  Jonson,  in  '  The  Case 
is  Altered/  written  early  in  1599,  ridicules  him  and  his  city-shows  in 
his  character  of  Antonio  Balladino,  making  this  personage  to  say  of 
himself,  tiiat  he  "supplies  the  place  of  pageant-poet  to  the  city  of 
Milan  when  a  worse  cannot  be  had,"  and  that  he  '*  uses  as  much  stale 
stuff  as  any  man  does."  Perhaps  Ben's  critical  acumen  was  a  little 
eharpened  by  the  fact  that  Munday  had  just  be^  called  **  our  beat 
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plotter"  in  Mcm't  'Palladii  TamU>'  in  which  Jonaoii'i  own  name  ia 
sot  ZDentioned.  Mr.  Collier  eouin^imiea  foarteen  plays  whidi  Mondi^ 
wrote,  or  aiaifited  in  writings  deainag  bowerer  to  add  to  tlus  Uafc  the 
Uien  newly-diBcoTered  play  called  *  The  Two  Italian  Gentlemeo/ which 
he  attributes  to  Muoday,  and  infera  to  haTo  been  acted  abont  1584. 
The  following  other  playa  of  Hunday  have  been  printed : — 1,  8,  '  The 
Downfal  of  Kobert^  Earl  of  Hontingdon/  by  Anthony  Hunday;  '  The 
peath  of  Bobert»  E^l  of  Huntingdon/  b^  Anthony  Munday  and  Henry 
Chettle,  both  acted  in  February  1698,  and  printed  in  1601.  Both  are 
xeprinted  in  Mr.  Collier's  'Supplementary  Yolntne  to  Dodaley^a  Old 
JE^yB.'  Th^  are  rude  and  iiregular  pieces^  poMeasiog  much  TigDor  of 
painting,  and  presenting,  in  Uie  scenes  with  Bobin  Hood*s  band  in 
Bherw<K>a  Forest^  some  pleasing  poetry.  8^  The  Widow's  Charm/ 
acted  in  July  1608,  and  luppoeed  to  be  the  comedy  of '  The  Puritan^ 
or  the  Widow  of  Watimg  StNet^'  which  was  printed  in  1607,  and  has 
faeen  absurdly  attributed  to  Shakspers.  4,  'The  Firrt  Pari  of  the 
Life  of  Sir  John  Oldcastle/  by  Anthony  Munday,  Michael  Drayton, 
Bobert  WiUoo,  and  Richard  Hathwayej  pnbliahed  twice  in  1600,  one 
of  the  editions  attribntiDg  it  to  Shakvpere.  Mnnday  died  Aug.  10, 
1688,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  Sk  Stepheo,  Coleman<street. 

M0NSTEB,  SEBASTIAN,  bom  at  Ingleshiem,  in  the  palatinate 
of  the  Rhine,  in  1489,  became  a  Franciscan  monk*  but  aifberwaids 
adopted  Lmtber^s  reformation,  end  repaired  to  Basel,  where  he  was 
made  profcMor  of  Hebrew,  in  which  language  he  was  very  learned.  He 
was  sIbo  well  acquainted  with  BUttheatatiom  He  died  of  the  plague, 
at  Basel,  in  1552.  His  works  ar»— 1,  'Biblia  Hebraica  Chazactere 
Siogulari  apud  Judaeos  Qermancs  in  nsn  recepto,  cum  Latina  Plane- 
que  Nova  Translatione,  adjectis  intuper  e  Rabbinorum  Commentariis 
AnnotatioDibos,'  &o.,  fol.,  Baael«  1584*85 ;  reprinted  in  2  toIs.  foL,  in 
1546,  with  considerable  additions  and  oorreetiona.  2,  'Grammatica 
Chaldaica,'  4ta  8,  '  Dictioaarium  Chaldaicum  non  tarn  ad  Chaldaicos 
interpretes,  quam  ad  Rabbinorum  intelligenda  Commentaria  neceiia 
rium/  4to.  4,  '  Dictionarium  Trilingue^'  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew, 
foL  5,  'Captivitates  Judseomm  incerti  autorii,'  Hebrew  and  Latin, 
8yo.  6,  'Catalogue  omnium  proBoeptorum  Icgis  Mocaicte,  qua  nb 
Hebrseis  sfxoenta  et  oetodecies  numerantnr,  cum  Buccincta  Rabbi- 
norum expositiooe  et  additione  traditionnm,'  ftc.,  Hebrew  and  Latin, 
8to.  7,  '  Ozganum  Uranicum  j  theorica  omnium  planetarum  motus, 
canopes,'  foL  8, '  Cosmographia  UmTarmlii,'  foL,  1 644,  which  waa  trans* 
lated  ioto  German,  French,  Italian,  English,  Bohemian,  and  other  lan- 
guages. It  is  one  of  the  first  univenal  geographies  published  in  modem 
time%  and  is  remarkably  well  executed  considering  the  age  in  whidi 
it  waa  written.  The  author  ia  most  diffuse  In  treating  of  Germany 
and  Switfeerland.  He  gives  a  description  of  the  principal  towna,  their 
hiatorr,  the  laws,  manners,  and  arts  of  the  people ;  the  remarkable 
animals  of  the  country,  the  productions  cf  the  soil,  the  mines,  fta  \ 
and  the  whole  is  illustrated  by  woodcuts,  with  a  porttait  of  Uie 
author.  Miinster  mentions  several  learned  men  of  his  time  who 
furnished  him  with  an  accfmnt  of  their  respective  countries,  of  Sar- 
dinia, the  lUvricum,  &c  He  also  gives  specimens  of  several  languages. 
9, '  Rudiments  mathematica  in  duos  libros  digesta.'  10,  '  Horologio- 
graphla,*  being  a  treatise  of  gnomonica. 

Miinster  tninslated  into  Latin  several  works  of  the  learned  Hebrew 
grammarian  Ellas  Levita  on  the  Massorah,  and  on  Hebrew  grammar. 
He  also  wroie  notea  to  Pomponius  Mela  and  SoUnns.  His  Com- 
mentariea  upon  several  books  of  the  Old  Testament  ace  inaerted 
among  the  'Critici  Sacri.' 

MbRA'D  (AMURA't)  L  son  of  Orkhan,  Sultan  of  the  Ottomans, 
succeeded  his  father  in  1360,  when  he  was  forty-one  years  of  age.  He 
fixed  his  residence  at  Adrianople,  where  he  raiaed  a  handsome  mooqiie, 
which  still  exists.  He  conquered  part  of  Macedonia  and  Thesaaly, 
concluded  a  treaty  of  peace  and  alliance  with  John  Paheologus, 
emperor  of  Constantinople,  and  married  the  daughter  of  the  despotoa 
or  prince  of  Servia.  Jkiorad  psid  great  attention  to  the  discipline  of 
his  arm/,  and  especialiy  of  his  infantry ;  he  founded  the  corps  of 
Janissane^  which  afterwards  contributed  so  greatly  to  the  extension 
of  Turkish  conquest.  Contus,  the  son  of  Murad,  and  Andronicus, 
the  son  of  John  Falseologns,  fought  together  againat  the  Bulgarians 
and  other  Slavonian  tribea,  whom  they  defeated  at  Sirminm  on  the 
Danube.  An  intimacy  grew  up  between  the  two  young  princes,  of 
which  Andronicus  availed  himself  to  persuade  hia  friend  to  revolt 
against  his  father;  and  whilst  both  Murad  and  John  Palflsolcgos  were 
in  Asia,  the  two  yoonger  prinoes  jointly  assumed  the  aotereign 
authority  in  Europe.  Murad  however  soon  came  back,  bringing  with 
him  the  Greek  emperor;  the  troops,  whidi  were  chicly  Tnrkidi, 
letumed  to  tbeir  all^anoe;  and  the  two  young  men,  having  shut 
themselves  up  in  the  town  of  Demotica,  were  taken  prisoners.  Murad 
sent  Andromcus  to  his  father  a^  Conatantmople^  in»Mtmg  upon  his 
immediate  punishment  John  Palseologus  ordered  the  eyes  of  Andro- 
nicus to  be  put  out^  but  the  operation  was  performed  only  upon  one. 
Murad  caused  both  his  son's  eyes  to  be  put  out»  after  which  we  hear 
no  more  of  the  young  prince.  Some  time  after>  Manuel,  the  second 
son  of  John  Paleologua,  whom  his  father  had  asaociated  with  him  in 
tiie  empire,  having  given  cause  of  suspicion  to  Murad,  was  besieged 
|by  the  sultan  in  Thessalonica,  whilst  his  own  fiather  did  not  dare  to 
assist  him.  Manuel  surrendered  the  town,  and  cast  himself  on  the 
mercy  of  the  sultan,  who  forgave  him,.  John  Pal»olcgaa»  adiamed  of 
his  humiliating;  condition,  proceeded  to   Western  Kurope^  leaving 


Manuel  to  gorem  in  his  sbssnee.  In  the  meantime  Mniad  extended 
his  power  into  Asia  Minor,  and  annexed  Phrygia  to  hia  dominions; 
iriiilst  his  general  Eaiatine  conquered  a  great  part  of  Albania,  sending 
aa  immense  number  of  women  and  children  acrosa  the  Straits  of 
Gallipoli  as  slaTcs  into  Asia.  Laiarus,  prince  of  8ln:via»  alarmed  at 
the  pioaiesi  of  the  Ottomans,  formed  a  league  with  the  Hungarians^ 
Dalmatians,  and  other  neighbouring  nations,  and  led  hia  troops  in 
person  against  Murad^  who  met  him  in  the  plains  of  Oassovia.  A 
fearful  battie  took  pUoe  in  1389,  in  which  the  Turfca  had  the  advantage, 
and  totally  defSsated  the  ChristianB.  Laaarua  himaelf  was  taken 
prisoner.  Mnrad,  wliile  inspecting  the  field  of  battle  after  the  fight 
was  over,  received  a  deadly  Uow  from  a  grounded  Albanian  who  was 
lying  on  the  ground  near  hinL  The  Turkish  soldiers,  in  revenge, 
maanered  all  the  prisoners,  including  the  Prinee  of  Servia.  Murad 
himself  died  in  a  few  bourse  after  a  reign  of  thirty  yean,  and  waa  auc- 
eeeded  by  his  son  Bayaiid.  He  was  a  strict  observer  of  the  religion  of 
tlio  Korte)  severe  but  just,  and  simple  In  his  dress  and  habita.  Hia 
body  was  intoved  with  those  of  his  ancestors,  at  Bmsa,  in  Bithynla. 

MURAD  11^  son  of  Mahomet  L,  succeeded  his  father  in  1421,  being 
then  twenty-two  years  of  age.  An  impostor  had  made  his  appearance 
in  his  iather^s  lifistime,  pretending  to  be  Mustapha,  Bayaaid's  eldest 
son,  who  hsd  ftllon  in  the  battle  of  Angora  in  1401  againat  'Tuneriane. 
The  Greek  emperor,  pretending  to  believe  him,  protected  him  against 
the  wrath  of  AUhomet ;  and,  after  the  death  of  the  latter,  actually 
entered  into  a  treaty  with  him,  and  acknowledged  him  as  saltan. 
Murad  waa  thsii  at  Brosa.  The  pretended  Mustapha  established  his 
court  at  Adrianoploy  and  was  aeknowlsdged  by  seteml  pashas  and  other 
officers.  The  first  army  which  Murad  sent  against  him  was  defeated ; 
but  Mmnd  soon  after  took  the  field  in  person,  and  being  assisted  by 
the  Genoese,  who  furnished  him  with  vessels  to  carry  his  army  across 
the  Btraita  of  Gallipoli,  he  defeated  the  troops  of  Mustanha,  took 
Adilanople»  and,  having  seised  the  pretender,  had  him  lianged  in  1433. 
l^urad  then  turned  against  Manuel,  ravaged  Macedonia  and  Tliracia, 
and  threatened  Constantinople ;  but  Manuel  succeeded  in  stirring  up 
another  insurreotion  in  Asia  in  favour  of  another  Mustapha,  Moiad  s 
younger  broUier.'  Murad  was  obliged  to  leave  Europe  to  quell  the 
msurrectioo,  and  soon  after  the  Ghreek  emperor  died  (1434),  leaving  to 
his  successor,  John  Palaologna  IL,  the  broken  remaina  of  hia  empire. 
Muimd  dispersed  the  insuigente  at  Niessa,  and  had  hia  two  brothers 
atrangled,  in  order  to  take  away  all  pretext  for  further  insnrreetions. 
On  hia  letom  to  Enropei,  he  obliged  John  Pabeologus  to  pay  him 
tribute.  Meantime  the  Yenetiana  had  taken  posaesaioa  of  Theesalonica 
with  the  consent  of  the  inhabitants.  Murad  laid  siege  to  it,  and  took 
it^  after  a  long  resistance,  in  14^9,  when  the  town  was  sacked,  and  all 
the  snrriving  inhabitants  were  carried  into  slavery.  Murad  afterwards 
marched  against  Servia,  although  one  of  his  wivea  was  Mary,  sister  of 
George^  the  despotos  or  prince  of  that  country.  He  took  Semendria, 
and  obliged  Gkorge  to  take  rsfdge  at  the  court  of  Ladialans,  king  of 
Hungary  and  Poland,  to  whom  he  gave  up  the  stronghold  of  Belgimde. 
The  gallant  Hunnyadcs,  at  the  head  of  the  Hungarians,  having  defeated 
the  Turks,  Murad  entered  inta  a  truce  of  ten  years  with  Ladislaoa^  who 
sworo  to  observe  it  faithfully ;  but  being  encouraged  by  the  Tenetiaas, 
by  the  woy  wode  of  YalacUia,  and  by  the  pope  himself,  Engenios  IV., 
who  sent  him  Cardinal  Julian  Cesarini  to  quiet  hia  scruples,  by  telling 
him  that  aa  oath  taken  to  an  unbeliever  was  not  binding,  Ladislaus 
broke  the  truce,  and  advanced  with  a  large  itrmy  of  Hungarians, 
Yakiohians,  and  others,  to  Yama,  where  he  was  met  by  Murad.  A 
desperate  battle  fbllowed :  Hunnyadcs  defeated  the  lefs  wing  of  the 
Turks,  but,  not  being  supported  by  the  rest,  the  whole  Christian  ai-rny 
vras  cut  to  pieces,  1444.  Ladislans  himself  fell,  together  with  the  legate 
Ceaarini 

Murad  soon  after  abdicated  the  throne  in  favour  of  hk  son 
Mahomet^  then  fifteen  years  old,  and  retired  to  Magnesia.  Bat  eeeing 
the  disorders  which  broke  out  in  the  empire,  owing  to  the  youth  3. 
his  son,  he  resumed  his  authority,  quelled  the  incipient  anarchy,  and 
turned  his  arms  against  Scanderbeg,  who  however  repulMd  bim  at 
the  siega  of  Croia.  He  then  marched  against  Hunnyadcs,  whom  he 
defeated  with  great  loss.  Murad  died  of  illness  at  Adrianople,  in  1451, 
after  a  reign  of  thirty  years.  Murad  possessed  several  great  qualities^ 
but  was  sensual  and  cruel    He  was  succeeded  by  Mahomet  iL 

MUHAD  IIL,  son  of  SeUm  IL,  succeeded  hia  father  in  1075,  befaig 
then  thirty-one  yean  old.  In  1678  he  began  a  war  against  Ftosia, 
which  lasted  till  1590,  when  peace  was  made,  Pttrsia  beipg  obliged  to 
resign  to  the  Turks  the  towns  of  Tabris,  Genge^  Shirvan,  and  Khars^ 
with  their  territoriea  In  1592  he  sent  an  army  into  Hungary,  which 
repulsed  the  Austrians  near  Gran,  and  took  the  fbrtresa  of  Baah. 
But  afterwarda  the  Turkish  armies  met  with  reverses,  and  the  prince 
of  Transylvania  having  joined  the  emperor^  and  the  woywode  of 
Yalaehta  ha?ing  revolted  against  the  sultan,  the  Torka  tost  Orsowa 
and  Stliatria,  with  a  vaat  number  of  men.  In  the  midst  of  these  dis- 
asters, Murad  died  of  the  stone^  at  Constantinople,  in  January  1595, 
and  was  aucoeeded  by  hia  eldest  son  Mabometk  Murad  waa  fond  ot 
war,  and  yet  never  went  to  the  field  in  perion. 

MUBAD  lY.,  nephew  of  aoltan  Mustapha  I.,.who' was  deposed,  in 
1682,  by  the  Janissaries,  suooeeded  his  uncle  when  iburteen  yean  oldL 
The  first  yeara  of  his  reign  were  marked  by  reyerses  on  the  alda  of 
Hongaiy  as  wsU  as  on  the  frontiers  of  Persia,  the  Ottomans  being 
then  at  war  both  with  the  emperor  and  the  shah ;  but  in  1627,  Sultan 
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Uurad  beiog  now  of  Age,  and  hanng  oonoluded  psocd  with  ibo 
Emptror  Fw^diMnd  Ili,  turxMd  all  bit  afeUntioii  towards  P«ni«,  and 
Uid.titgtt  to  Baglidadi  where  the  PeraiaxM  had  a  garrison.  Heantima 
the  Janlsaaiiat  having  broken  out  into  iDsorrection,  Horad  showed 
great  spiii^  and  saeoeeded  in  restoring  obedience.  In  1636  be 
repaired  in  person  to  the  9xmj  against  Persia,  but  was  obliged  to 
retire  In  1687,  having  made  great  prepwations,  be  egain  took  the 
field  in  person,  and  in  the  following  year  captured  Btighdad  after 
an  obstinate  defence,  when  he  ordered  the  whole  population,  with- 
cot  distinction  of  age  or  sex,  to  be  massacred.  In  1689  he  returned 
to  Constantinople,  and  made  peace  with  Persia,  Baghdad  remaining 
in  the  possession  of  the  Turu.  In  1640  Hurad  died  of  a  debauch 
in  drinking,  to  which  he  was  much  addicted.  His  severity  reprsssed 
the  disorderly  spirit  of  the  soldiers,  and  the  rebellions  of  the  pashas 
during  his  reign,  which  wsa  upon  the  whole  a  successful  one :  but 
his  eruelty  and  debauchery  have  marked  his  ohitfaoter  as  one  of  the 
worst  prinoes  of  the  Ottomans* 

MURAT,  JOACHIl^  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  French 
imperial  msrahsls^  and  by  Napoleon  I.  created  king  of  Naples,  was 
bom  at  a  village  in  Perigord,  in  1768.  His  father  was  a  country 
innkeeper,  who  had  been  a  steward  to  the  great  family  of  the  Talley- 
rands,  and  through  their  interest  young  Joachim  was  placed  at  the 
college  of  Cahors,  and  destined  for  the  ohurch ;  but  his  disposition 
and  conduct  little  fitted  him  for  the  sacred  iwofession,  and  an  amour 
led  him  to  diioard  the  ecdeeiastical  habit  and  enlist  into  a  regiment 
of  chasseurs^  from  which  he  was  soon  alter  dinmissed  for  insubordina- 
tion. Betarning  to  his  native  villsge,  he  took  charge  of  his  father's 
horses  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution,  when  he  obtained  his 
enrolment  into  the  constitutional  guard  of  Louis  XYX.,  from  which 
he  passed  as  a  sub-Ueatenant  into  a  regiment  of  chasseurs.  During 
the  reign  of  tenor  he  professed  himself  an  enthusiastic  champion  of 
liberty  and  equality,  and  rose  rapidly  to  the  rank  of  colonel;  but  his 
Jsoobin  predilections  did  not  prevent  him  from  making  himsslf  useful 
to  Bonaparte  in  the  afiair  of  the  Sections  in  1781^ ;  and  he  was  rewarded 
by  being  placed  on  the  personal  staff  of  the  fiiturs  emperor  in  his 
brilliant  Italian  campaign  of  1796. 

From  that  hour  the  fortunes  of  Hurst  dcaely  followed  those  of  his 
patron.  The  fiery  valour  which  the  "  handsome  swordsman  "  (beau 
sabrsur),  as  he  was  called,  showed  in  a  hundred  fights^  the  splendid 
though  somewhat  fantastic  costume  in  which  he  dieUghted  to  figure, 
and  the  love  of  daring  achievement  which  threw  an  air  of  ancient 
jomanee  over  all  his  actions^  invested  him,  in  the  eyes  of  his  admiring 
fellow-soldiers,  with  the  renown  of  some  paladin  of  old ;  and  his  enter- 
priidng  talents  in  the  field  obtained  for  him  the  graver  dittinotion, 
in  the  cool  jodgment  of  Napoleon  himself,  of  "the  best  csTalry 
offiosr  in  Europe.'*  He  commanded  that  arm  in  the  campaigns  of 
Egypt,  Italy,  Austria,  and  Prussia ;  and  in  all,  at  Aboukir,  Marengo, 
Anaterlits^  Jenl^  Sylaut  and  Stiedland,  hia  aervioes  'were  brilliantly 
oonapiuniousL 

After  the  Egyptian  campaign,  he  obtained  the  hand  of  OaroUne, 
yonngeet  sistsr  of  Napoleon  L ;  and  in  1806  waslwsed  to  the  dignity 
of  a  aovereign  prince,  and  recognised  by  the  continental  powers  as 
grand<-duke  of  Berg  and  Cleves. 

In  1808  he  commanded  the  French  army  in  Napoleon's  unprin- 
cipled invasion  of  Spain ;  from  whioh  country  he  was  recalled  and  sent 
to  Naples  to  aacend  the  throne  of  that  kingdom,  vacated  by  the 
elevation  of  Joseph  Bonsparte  to  the  Spanish  crown.  In  1812  he 
aooompanied  Napoleon  on  the  expedition  to  Russia*  in  the  command 
of  the  cavalry  of  the  grand  army— the  most  numerous  and  splendid 
body  of  horse  perhaps  whioh  the  worid  haa  ever  seen  arrayed  in  the 
ages  of  civilised  irarfaia  During  the  advance  to  Moscow,  Muxat 
displayed  his  accustomed  prodigies  of  personal  valour;  but  the  rsversee 
of  the  retreat  disgusted  him;  reproachsa  which  passed  between  Napo- 
leon and  himself  aggravated  the  recollection  of  some  former  slights 
aod  wrongs  of  which  he  deemed  that  his  brother-in-law  had  been 
guilty  to  him;  and  although  he  again  served  the  emperor  in  the 
immp^'gn  of  1813,  he  finslly,  after  the  dimstrous  battle  of  Leipaig, 
deserted  his  waning  fortunes,  and  allisd  himself  with  his  enemiss. 
By  this  defection  he  for  a  time  savsd  his  own  throne ;  but  the  delay 
of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  to  recognise  his  regal  titie  alarmed  his 
suspicions,  and  hurried  him,  on  the  re-appearance  of  Napoleon  in 
France,  in  1815,  into  hoetilities  against  the  allied  powers.  In  an 
attempt  to  induce  the  Italiana  to  arm  for  their  national  independence^ 
he  signally  failed ;  he  was  compelled  to  fiee  firom  his  kingdom ;  and 
deeperately  landing  again  in  arms  on  the  coasts  of  Calabtia  with  a  fsw 
followers,  he  was  captured,  and  shot  by  the  bsss  sentence  of  a 
Neapolitan  court-martiaL  As  a  sovereign  Mumt  had  shown  himself 
mild,  liberal,  and  merciful ;  as  a  politician  he  was  weidk,  vacillating, 
and  fsithless ;  in  the  field  the  **  best  cavalry  officer  in  Europe "  was 
asauradly  no  general ;  ae  a  man  he  had  many  warm  and  noble  feelings; 
but  of  fixed  principlsv  either  in  private  or  public  life,  he  was  utteriy 
deetitnte.  Hia  wife,  Oabouha  Masia  Axuvvzuxa.  Bomapabtb,  aiiter 
of  Napoleon  L,  was  bom  at  Ajaedo,  in  1782.  She  married  in  1802 
General  Mnraty  then  aid^de-camp  to  the  First  Consul,  and  became 
Grand  Duchess  of  Berg,  and  afterwards  Queen  of  Naples  in  1808.  She 
was  the  only  aister  of  Napoleon  who  became  a  queen.  She  took  a 
eonsidetable  part  in  the  public  afhirs  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  snd 
waa  eeifaad  timea  regent  in  the  absenoe  of  her  husbmid,  who  was 


oUiged  to  follow  Napoleon  in  ius  never-ending  warfr  She  di^pUyed 
much  ability,  nrudence,  and  fimmess ;  she  encoursged  educstion  and 
learning,  and  rounded  seversl  useful  institutions,  among  others  one  for 
the  education  of  young  ladies  at  Naplss»  which  still  remains.  At 
various  times  she  had  a  difficult  task  in  noting  the  part  of  a  coneiliator 
between  her  spiritsd  but  imprudent  husband  and  her  imperious 
brother.  After  seven  years  «  rsign,  she  was  obliged,  through  the 
reverses  of  her  husband  in  1811,  to  leave  Naples  on  board  of  sn^&igUsh 
man-of-wary  and  to  retire  to  Austria,  whore  she  lived  for  many  years 
under  the  title  of  Countess  of  lipano  (the  anagram  of  'Napdi'). 
Alter  Uie  tragical  death  of  her  husband,  she  busiM  hervelf  with  the 
education  of  her  four  children.  In  course  of  time  the  two  sons  went 
to  settle  in  America,  one  daughter  married  the  Italian  Count  Rasponi, 
and  the  other  Count  PepoU  of  Bologna.  Madame  Murat  made  a 
journey  to  Paris  after  1830  for  some  family  interests,  and  was  well 
received  by  Louis-Philippe  and  his  family.  She  afterwards  went  to 
Italy,  and  died  at  Florence,  in  May  1839.  Napoleon  had  a  very  favour- 
able opinion  of  his  sister  CaroliQe.  The  elder  of  the  two  sons  of  Murat^ 
Napoleon  Aohille,  died  in  1847.  Luden  Charl«  Joeeph  Fran^ 
Napoleon,  the  second  son,  after  the  declaration  of  a  republic  in  France 
in  18i8,  was  elected  a  representative  of  the  National  i^mbly  for  the 
department  of  Lot  By  some  parties  his  name  was  put  forward  during 
the  revolutionary  excitement  in  Italy  as  having  hereditary  claims  to 
leadership  in  that  country,  and  he  himself  was  led  to  publish  a  sort 
of  manifesto,  stating  that  he  held  himself  resdy  if  Itsly  called  him  to 
serve  her;  but  the  appeal  appeare  to  have  excited  little  sympathy. 

MURATO'RI,  LUDOVI'CO  ANTONIO,  bom  in  1672.  at  Vignola, 
the  birthplace  of  the  architect  Barocci,  in  the  Modenese  territory, 
studied  at  Modena,  and  showed  an  early  aptitude  for  historical  and 
plulologioal  studies.  He  entered  holy  orders,  and  at  the  age  of  three- 
Hud-twen^  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  librarians  of  the  Ambrosisn 
Libraiy  at  Milan.  In  that  ooUection  he  discovered  several  inedited 
manuscripts,  from  which  he  made  extracts,  whioh  he  published  with 
notes  and  commented  under  the  titles  of  'Aneodota  Latina,'  and 
<  Anecdote  QrsBca.'  Some  years  after  he  was  recalled  to  Modena  by 
the  Duke  Rinaldo,  who  gave  him  the  aituation  of  librarian  of  the  rich 
Ubrsry  of  the  house  of  Sets,  a  place  which  he  retained  for  the  rest  of 
his  life. 

After  this  appointment  Muratori  devoted  himself  entirely  to  the 
study  of  the  Italian  records  of  the  middle  ages;  and  after  many 
years  of  assiduous  labour  he  producsd  his  grsat  work, '  Rerum  Itali- 
csrum  Scriptoree,  ab  anno  asm  Christians  qningentesimo  ad  millssi- 
mum  quingentesimum,'  28  vols.  foL  Tlie  first  volume  of  thii  immense 
collection  was  published  in  1728,  and  the  last  appeared  in  1161. 
Several  princes  and  noblemen  defrayed  the  expenses  of  the  publi- 
oation;  aixteen  of  them  contributed  4000  dollars  eaclu  In  this 
collection  Muratori  has  inserted  all  the  chronicles  of  Italy  during  the 
middle  ages  which  he  could  discover,  most  of  which  were  inedited, 
and  has  accompanied  them  with  valuable  commentaries.  Some  of  the 
texte  had  been  already  pubUahed  by  Qr»vius  in  his  'Thssaums 
Antiquitatum  et  Historiarum  Italis,'  but  they  were  mostly  confined 
to  the  last  century  or  two  of  the  period  of  a  thousand  ysan  embraced 
by  Muratori  In  seeking  after  the  historical  records  of  the  middle 
age^  Muratori  collected  also  a  vast  number  of  documents  coneeming 
the'socisl,  civil,  intellectual,  and  political  condition  of  Italy  during 
that  long  period,  which  he  tcsnscribsd  and  commented  upon,  and  he 
pubUshed  tiie  whole  in  seventy-five  disiertations :  '  Antiquitatee  Italice 
medii  nvi,  sive  Dissertationes  de  moribus  Itaiici  populi,  ab  incUnatione 
Romani  Imperii  usque  ad  annum  1500,'  6  vols<  fol,  1788-42.  **  1  have 
treated  firsts"  says  the  author  in  his  pre&ce,  '*  of  the  kings,  dukea^ 
marquissi^  counts,  and  other  magiitratee  of  the  Italian  kingdom ;  after 
whiflii  I  have  investigated  the  Tarioua  forms  of  the  political  govern- 
ment, and  also  the  manners  of  the  private  oitiaena;  the  freedom  and 
franchisss  of  some  classes  and  the  ssrvitude  of  others ;  the  laws,  the 
judicial  forms,  the  military  system ;  the  arts,  sciences,  and  education : 
the  progress  of  trade  and  industry ;  and  other  matters  of  social  and 
civil  histoiy." 

Muratori  has  been  truly  called  the  'Father  of  the  history  of  the 
middle  ages.'  Subsequent  historians,  such  as  Sismondi  and  others 
are  greatly  indebted  to  Muratori,  without  whoee  previous  labours  they 
oould  not  have  undertaken  or  completed  their  works.  Muratori  wrote 
an  abridgement  of  hia  Dissertations  in  Italian,  which  was  published 
after  his  death :  '  Dissertasioni  sopra  le  Antichitk  Italiane,'  8  volSi  4to^ 
1766.  He  slso  wrote  in  Itslian,  •  Annali  d'ltalia  dal  prindpio  dell'  eia 
vQlgars  sino  sll'  anno  1750,'  12  vola.  4to,  1762.  It  is  the  first  general 
histoiy  of  Italy  that  was  publiihed,  and  is  a  usefhl  book  of  refersnoe. 
It  has  been  continued  by  Coppi  down  to  our  own  times:  'AnnsH 
dltalia  in  oontmuasione  di  quelU  del  Muratori,  dal  1750  al  1810,'  4  Tola 
8vo,  Rome,  1820.  Another  work  of  Muratori  !■  hia  'Novus  Thesaurus 
veterum  Inscriptionum,'  i  volsi  foL,  1789,  in  which  he  has  inserted 
many  inscriptions  unknown  to  Gruter,  Spon,  Fabretti,  and  other 
archaeologists  who  had  preceded  him. 

His  work  entitled  « Antichith  Estensi,'  in  2  volsi  foL,  Modena,  1710- 
40,  ii  iba  FasU  of  the  house  of  Bste  in  its  various  brsnches.  He  also 
wrote  several  historioo-politicsl  treatises  m  support  of  the  rights  of 
his  sovereign  the  Duke  of  Modena  over  the  towns  of  Ferrara  and 
Gomacehio,  which  had  been  seised  by  the  court  of  Rome :  'Questioid 
Oomaiwhieai/  Modena  1711 ;  'Plena  espcsisione  dd Dhritti  della  Ose4 
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d'fisfee  sopra  la  Citta  di  Comacdiio/  1712;  '  Ragioni  della  sereiiiBBima 
Oasa  d'Este  sopra  Femurs'  1714. 

Among  Muratori's  other  works  we  must  mention — 1,  'Qovemo 
politico,  medico,  ed  eoolesiaBtico  della  Peste^'  1720,  written  on  the 
occasion  of  the  plague  of  lianeille,  and  showing  the  methods  required 
to  counteract  it  2, '  Difetti  della  Qiuxispradensay'  1742,  in  which  he 
shows  the  defects  of  judicial  forms  in  most  countries.  8, '  Morale 
Filosofia,'  1 735.  4,  *  Instituaioni  di  pnbhlioa  felioit^'  1749.  5,  *  BelU 
regolata  diTorione  del  FedelL'  In  this  last  treatise,  Muratori,  who, 
though  ■iueerely  pious,  was  too  enlightened  to  be  superstitious,  com- 
bated several  popular  devotional  practices  which  were  merely  external, 
and  recommended  in  preference  internal  habits  of  self-fxamination 
and  prayer.  His  enemies  accused  him  of  heresy.  Muratori  wrote  to 
the  pope  Benedict  XIV.,  to  explain  his  meaning  and  ask  for  his  judg- 
ment on  the  matter  of  contention.  That  enlightened  pontiff  wrote 
him  a  kind  letter  in  answer,  telling  him  that  "those  passages  in  his 
works  which  were  not  found  acceptable  to  Rome  did  not  touch  either 
the  dogma  or  the  diKipline  of  the  church ;  but  that  had  they  been 
written  by  any  other  person  the  Roman  congregation  of  the  Index 
would  have  forbidden  them ;  which  however  had  not  been  done  in 
the  case  of  Muratori's  works,  because  it  was  well  known  that  he, 
the  pope,  shared  in  the  universal  esteem  in  which  his  merit  was 
held,"  Ac. 

The  character  of  Muratori  is  clearly  seen  in  his  works.  Modest 
though  learned,  indefatigable,  intent  upon  the  improvement  of  man- 
kind, charitable  and  tolerant,  sincerely  religious  and  strictly  moral,  he 
was  one  of  the  most  distinguiBhed  and  yet  most  unobtrusive  among 
the  learned  of  Italy.  He  was  rector  of  the  parish  of  Pomposa  at 
Hodena,  but  his  literary  occupations  did  not  make  him  neglect  his 
flock  :  he  assisted  his  parishioners  with  his  advice  and  his  money ;  he 
founded  several  charitable  institutions,  and  rebuilt  the  parish  church. 
He  died  at  Modena,  in  1750.  His  minor  works  were  collected  and 
published  at  Arezso,  in  1787,  in  19  voUl  4to.  His  tomb  is  in  the 
church  of  S.  Agoatino  at  Modena,  near  that  of  his  illuBtriouB  country- 
man Sigonio. 

MUKAVIEY,  MIKHAEL  NIKITITCH,  a  Russian  author  of  some 
distinction,  was  bom  at  Smolensk,  October  15*27, 1757.  His  literary 
acquirements  and  talents  obtained  for  him  the  notice  of  Catherine  the 
Qreat,  by  whom  he  was  appointed,  in  1785,  preceptor  to  the  young 
grand-dukes  Alexander  (alterwards  Alexander  I.)  and  Constantine; 
.and  it  was  for  the  instruction  of  his  imperial  pupils  that  he  wrote  the 
greater  portion  of  his  prose  works,  consisting  of  historical  and  moral 
pieces,  among  which  are  his  '  Epochs  of  Sie  Russian  Empire,'  and 
*  Geographical  Sketches  of  North  and  South  Russia.'  His  '  Dialogues 
of  the  Dead '  are  also  intended  to  characterise  the  more  remarkable 
personages  of  Russian  histonr,  and  are  therefore  altogether  in  a  dif- 
ferent spirit  from  those  of  Ludan,  Fontenelle,  and  their  imitators, 
who  employed  that  form  of  composition  chiefly  aa  the  vehicle  of 
satire.  One  of  his  most  admired  productions  is  his  *  Oskold,'  which 
describes  the  march  of  the  northern  nations  against  Constantinople, 
and  which,  though  in  itself  a  mere  fragment,  proves  its  author  to 
have  possessed  talents  capable  of  giving  his  countrymen  a  prose  epic. 
To  these  productions,  all  of  which  are  distinguished  by  great  correct- 
ness and  energy  of  style,  and  no  less  by  the  moral  feeling  which  per- 
vades them,  may  be  added  his  'Letters  of  Emilius,'  and  a  series  of 
reflections  or  sketches,  entitled  'The  Solitary  of  the  Suburb.'  His 
poetical  compositions  are  of  less  importance;  for  though  admired  in 
their  day,  they  now  possess  little  interest  Muraviey  died  June  29 
(11th  July),  1807,  and  his  historical  pieces  were  collected  and  edited 
by  Karamzin  in  1810.  The  first  complete  edition  of  his  works 
appeared  in  three  large  volumes  8vo,  1829,  to  which  is  prefixed  a 
biographical  and  critical  sketch,  written  by  his  nephew  and  pupil, 
Constantbe  Batiushkov,  the  distinguidied  poet 


Mining  and  the  Arts ;  eldest  son  of  Kenneth  Murchison,  Esq.,  of  Taxa- 
dale,  in  Ross-shire,  by  the  sister  of  (General  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie, 
Bart,  of  Fairbum,  in  the  same  county.  He  was  bom  on  the  19th  of 
February  1792,  and  in  1799  was  pUced  in  the  Grammar  school  of 
Durham,  whence  he  proceeded,  in  1805,  to  the  Military  College  at 
Marlow,  where  he-  remained  till  1807,  when  he  received  a  commission 
in  the  86th  regiment  of  infantry.  For  some  time  he  was  permitted 
to  pursue  his  studies  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  but  joined  his 
regiment  at  Cork  in  the  winter  of  1808,  and  shortly  after  embarked 
with  the  army  under  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  for  PortugaL  He  carried 
the  colours  of  his  regiment  at  the  battle  of  Vimiera;  afterwards 
accompanied  the  army  in  its  advance  to  Madrid,  its  junction  with  the 
force  under  Sir  John  Moore,  and  retreat— sharing  in  all  the  dangers  of 
tiie  battle  of  Corunna.  He  was  subsequently  removed  to  the  staff  of 
his  uncle,  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie,  in  Sicily;  served  also  at  the 
siege  of  Cadii^  and  afterwards  in  Ireland,  aa  a  captain  in  the  Innis- 
kiUen,  or  9th  dragoons.  In  1815  he  married  the  daughter  of  General 
Hugonin  and  left  the  army,  seeking  for  amusement  and  instruction 
in  fore^  travel,  or,  when  at  home,  in  the  occupations  of  the  sports- 
man. His  wife  fint  attracted  him  to  scientific  pureuits,  and  when, 
in  company  with  Sir  H.  Davy,  engaged  with  him  in  field-sports  at 
the  mansion  of  the  late  Mr.  Morritt  at  Rokeby,  he  was  encouraged 


by  Sir  Humphry  to  devote  himself  to  science.  By  his  advice, 
Murchison  attended  the  lectures  at  the  Royal  Institution,  between 
1822  and  1824 ;  and  he  afterwards  rece];ved  private  instructions  in 
practical  chemistry  from  the  late  Richard  Phillips,  F.R.S.  [Phillipb^ 
IboHARD.]  In  1825  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Geological,  and  in 
1826  of  the  Royal  Sodety.  Having  selected  geology,  for  the  effectiTo 
prosecution  of  which,  in  the  field  and  on  the  large  scale,  his  previous 
mOitary  and  other  active  habits  had  peculiarly  fitted  him,  he  applied 
himself  with  great  energy  to  his  new  punuit  His  fint  eontribution 
to  the  science,  we  believe,  was  read  before  the  Geological  Society  on 
the  16th  of  December  in  the  former  year,  under  the  title  of  '  Geolo- 
gical Sketch  of  the  North- Western  extremity  of  Sussex,  and  the 
adjoining  parts  of  Hants  and  Surrey.'  It  was  published  in  the 
Society's  'Transactions,'  seoond  series,  voL  iL 

After  examining  the  coal  of  Brora,  in  Sutherlandshire,  and  showing, 
in  1827,  that  it  was  a  member  of  the  Oolitic  series,  being  the  equivalent 
of  the  impure  coal  in  the  oolite  of  Scarborough  and  Whitby,  Mr. 
Murchison  visited  the  Highlands  in  the  following  year  with  Professor 
Sedgwick,  when  they  succeeded  in  showing  that  the  primary  sandstone 
of  Macculloch  was  nothing  more  than  the  true  old  red-sandstone,  now 
aSso called  'Devonian.'  The  results  of  all  these  researches  were  read 
before  the  Geological  Society,  and  published  in  its  'Transactions,' 
second  series,  vols.  iL  and  iii 

Prepared  by  his  geological  investigations  at  home,  he  set  out  in 
1828,  accompanied  fay  Mrs.  Murchison  and  Mr.  (now  Sir  C.)  Lyell 
[Ltell,  Sib  ChablsbJ,  to  study  the  extinct  volcanoes  of  Auvergne, 
and  the  geology  of  the  north  of  Italy,  visiting  Paris,  Auverg;ne,  the 
south  of  France,  Nice,  and  Turin.  A  portion  of  the  results  of  this 
journey  was  made  public  in  three  memoirs,  the  joint  production  of  the 
two  geologists — ^in  part  read  before  the  Geological  Society  in  1828, 
and  in  psjrt  inserted  in  the  '  New  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal ' 
for  1829.  The  subjects  of  these  memoin  are  the  excavation  of  valleys, 
as  illustrated  by  the  volcanic  rocks  of  Central  France,  the  tertiary 
strata  of  the  Cantal,  and  the  tertiary  fresh-water  strata  of  Aix,  in 
Provence. 

Mr.  Lyell  continuing  hii  own  journey  southwards,  Mr.  Murchison 
crossed  the  Alps  from  Venice  by  Bassano,  and  succeeded  in  discoTering 
a  key  to  the  order  of  sequence  of  the  Jurassic  or  Oolitic,  and  incum- 
bent cretaceous  rocks,  and  of  the  tertiary  strata  which  overlap  them. 
In  1829  he  explored  the  same  mountain-chain  with  Professor  Sedg- 
wick, and  again  by  himself  in  the  following  year ;  and  they  published 
jointly  a  memoir  on  the  Eastern  Alps,  accompanied  by  a  geological 
mi4>  of  the  chain. 

Alter  these  explorations  of  the  Alps,  Mr.  Murchison  redirected  his 
attention  to  the  geology  of  Great  Britain.  He  was  induced  by  his 
friend  and  instructor,  the  late  Dr.  Buokland  [Bucklahd,  William], 
to  explore  the  banks  of  the  Wye  between  Hay  and  Builth,  in  the 
hope  of  discovering  evidenoes  of  order  among  those  masses  of  rock 
to  which  the  unmeaning  term  of  '  grauwacke '  had  so  long  been,  and 
still  continued  to  be,  appUed.  He  wa^  thus  led  to  study  those  vast 
and  regular  deposits  of  a  remote  age,  which  ara  most  clearly  displayed 
in  that  part  of  Wales  and  England  which  was  occupied  by  the  tribe 
of  Britons  called  by  the  Romans  the  '  Siluras,'  and  to  which  he  after- 
wards gave  the  appellation  of  the  'Silurian  System.*  He  finally  dis- 
covered the  entire  succession  of  the  upper  and  lower  Silurian  rooks  in 
the  sea-cli£b  to  the  west  of  Milford  Haven, — "  The  only  place  in  the 
British  Isles  where  the  whole  series,  down  to  an  unfosuliferous  base, 
is  seen  to  be  regularly  surmounted  by  the  old  red-sandstone  **  belong- 
ing to  the  superincumbent  'Devonian'  system.  The  views  conse- 
quent upon  these  researches  were  announced  in  1881  at  the  firs» 
meeting  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
and  thev  were  fint  published  in  the  '  Proceedings  of  the  Geological 
Society,  and  in  the  '  Philosophical  Magazine,'  from  1832  to  1835,  both 
yean  inclusive,  the  term  '  Silurian '  having  been  appUed  to  the  series 
in  the  last-mentioned  year. 

In  1839  Mr.  Murchison  made  public  the  assemblage  of  results  thus 
obtained  on  the  palsBoaoic  geology  of  England  %nd  Wales  in  a  large 
volume  of  800  pages,  of  which  we  now  cite  the  entire  title,  aa  indi- 
cating the  extent  of  the  researches  on  which  it  was  founded — *  The 
Silurian  System,  founded  on  Geological  Researches  in  the  counties  of 
Salop,  Hereford,  Radnor,  Montgomery,  Caermarthen,  Brecon,  Pem- 
broke, Monmouth,  Gloucester,  Worcester,  and  Stafford ;  with  Descrip- 
tions of  the  Cosl-fields  and  overlying  Formations.' 

Prapared  by  the  previous  researches  of  Mr.  Austen  (now  Mr.  Godwin- 
Austen)  communicated  to  the  Geological  Society,  and  in  some  d^ree 
by  still  earlier  indications  of  Sir  H.  F.  de  la  Beche,  Mr.  Murchison 
and  Professor  Sedgwick  definitively  ascertained  that  the  stratified 
rocks  of  Devonshire  and  Cornwall  were  the  equivalents  of  the  old 
red-sandstone,  and  gave  them  the  name  of  Devonian ;  an  objection 
founded  on  the  difference  between  the  characteristic  organic  remains 
of  the  old  red-sandstone  in  Scotland  and  those  of  the  strata  in 
Devonshire,  bebg  subsequently  removed  by  the  discovery  of  both 
in  the  Devonian  strata  of  Russia,  by  Mr.  Murchison  and  his  associate 
geologists  in  the  exploration  of  that  country,  to  which  we  shall  pre- 
sently advert. 

In  1835  and  1839  two  journeys  were  performed  by  Mr.  Muitdiison 
and  Professor  Sedgwick,  for  the  verification  of  propositions  previously 
advanced  by  the  former,  into  the  Rhenish  provinces,  including  the 
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Harts  distriot  and  FiBnoonia  on  the  one  ude,  and  Belgium  and  the 
BouUonais  on  the  other ;  in  the  latter  of  these  they  were  aooompanied 
by  M.  de  Yemeuil,  who  in  1840  wis  Invited  by  Mr.  Morohieon  to  assist 
him  in  exploring  the  geological  stracture  of  Russia,  at  that  period  very 
little  known.  They  visited  the  banks  of  the  iiTen  Volkoff  and  Siass, 
and  the  shores  of  Lake  Onega,  then  proceeded  to  Archangel  and  the 
borders  of  the  White  Sea,  and  followed  the  river  Dwina  into  the 
government  of  Vologda.  After  traversing  to  the  Volga,  they  returned 
by  Moscow  to  St.  Petersburg,  examining  the  V^dai  Hills^  liike  Ilmen, 
and  the  banks  of  the  rivers  which  they  passed.  Mr.  Murchison 
returned  to  England  in  1840 ;  but  having,  together  with  BL  Vemeuil, 
been  invited  by  the  late  Emperor  Nicholas  to  superintend  a  geological 
survey  of  Russia,  the  two  geologists  returned  to  St.  Petersburg  in  the 
spring  of  1841,  and  being  joined  by  Count  Keyserling  and  Lieutenant 
Kotsbarof,  they  proceeded  to  explore  the  Ural  Mountains,  the 
southern  provinces  of  the  empire,  and  the  coal  districts  between  the 
Dnieper  and  the  Don.  In  1842  Mr.  Murchison  travelled  alone  through 
several  parts  of  Qermany,  Poland,  and  the  Carpathian  Mountains^  and, 
with  the  same  object  of  rendering  his  great  work  on  the  geology  of 
Eastern  Europe  as. perfect  as  possible,  he  explored  in  the  summer  of 
1844  the  Palssozoic  formations  of  Sweden  and  Norway.  After  his 
return  to  England  he  completed  in  1845,  in  conjunction  with  M.  de 
Vemeuil  and  Count  von  Keyserling,  his  magnificent  work  on  the 
'  €(eology  of  Russia  and  the  Ural  Mountains.'  This  consists  of  two 
volumes  in  quarto;  the  first  relating  specifically  to  the  geological 
part  of  the  subject  consisting  of  above  seven  hundred  pages;  the 
second,  in  the  French  language,  relating  to  the  '  Pal^ntologie,'  occu- 
pying more  than  six  hundred  pages ;  the  whole  oopiously  iUustrated 
by  geological  maps  and  sections,  and  by  accurate  figures  of  oiganic 
remains^  In  184H,  not  long  after  the  publication  of  this  worl^Mr. 
Murchison  was  knighted  by  her  Majesty,  the  Emperor  NioholaB  having 
previously  conferred  upon  him  several  Russian  orders,  including  that 
of  St.  Stanislaus.  The  'Geology  of  Russia'  was  translated  into  the 
Russian  language  by  Colonel  Osersky,  and  published  in  1849.  In  the 
aame  year  the  author  received  the  Copley  medal  from  the  Royal 
Society,  for  the  estabUshment  of  the  Silurian  system  in  geology. 

In  the  'Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society/  vol.  v.,  is 
Sir  Roderick's  memoir,  of  more  than  three  hundred  pages,  '  On  the 
Geological  Structure  of  the  Alps,  Apennines,  and  Carpathians,'  pub- 
lished alter  a  sixth  visit  to  the  Alps.  In  this  he  establishes  the  fact 
of  a  graduated  transition  from  secondaiy  to  tertiary  rocks,  and  dearly 
bepantes  the  great  Nummulite  formation  from  the  cretaceous  deposite 
with  which  it  had  been  confounded.  Of  this  memoir  a  translation  into 
Italian  has  been  publisJied  by  Professors  Savi  and  Meneghini,  in  their 
work  on  the  Alps  and  Apennines. 

The  uppermost  series  of  the  paloozoio  rocks,  reposing  immediately 
upon  the  carboniferous  system,  consiBts  of  those  formerly  known  in 
England  as  the  lower  new  red-aandstone,  and  the  magnesian  lime- 
stone,  and  marl-slate.  Sir  R.  Murchison  having  satisfied  himself  that 
they  constituted  one  natural  group  only,  which  from  its  organic 
contents  must  be  entirely  separated  from  all  fornubtions  above,  pro- 
posed in  1841  that  the  group  should  receive  the  name  of  the  *  Permian ' 
bystem,  from  its  extensive  development  in  the  ancient  kingdom  of 
Permia,  in  Russia,  and  this  denomination  has  been  universdly  adopted 
by  geologists.  In  a  recent  memoir  (1865),  produced  in  conjunction 
with  Professor  Morris,  on  the  German  palaeozoic  rocks,  he  has  returned 
to  the  subject  of  the  Permian  system,  and  shown  that  there  is  no 
break  between  it  and  the  lowest  system  of  the  mesozoic  strata — the 
triassic — which  succeeds  it  in  the  ascending  series ;  a  fisot  which  har- 
monise%  it  has  been  remarked,  with  an  hypothesis  in  palsoontology 
enunciated  by  the  late  Professor  Forbes  [FoBBsa^  Edwabb]  that  luiis 
not  yet  received  the  attention  it  merits. 

The  latest  separate  publication  of  Sir  Roderick  ia  an  8vo  volume 
of  538  page^  published  in  1854,  entitied  'Siluria :  the  History  of  the 
oldest  known  Rocks  containing  Oi^ganio  Remains,  with  a  Brief  Sketch 
of  the  Distribution  of  Gold  over  the  Earth.'  This  volume,  besides 
the  subjects  indicated  in  the  title,  includes  a  brief  general  view  of  the 
structure  of  the  earth's  crust,  and  more  particularly  of  the  more 
ancient  series  of  strata,  of  which  the  Silurian  system  is  the  lowest ; 
and  also  a  summary  exposition  of  the  author's  views  of  geological 
theory,  in  which,  it  may  be  noticed,  he  differs  almost  wholly  from  his 
friend  and  contemporary  Sir  C  Lyell|  except  indeed  as  to  the  immen- 
sity of  the  time  wiiich  they  both  believe  to  have  been  required  for 
the  deposition  of  the  sedimentary  rocks,  though  they  differ  again 
perhaps  in  their  estimate  of  this.  The  following  extracts  from  sn 
article  in  the  '  North  British  Review,'  founded  upon  the  statements  of 
'  Siluria,'  gives  a  condensed  view  of  the  subject  of  the  discussions 
respecting  the  nomenclature  of  the  oldest  strata,  which  luive  for  some 
years  taken  place  between  Sir  Roderick  and  his  former  fellow-labourer 
Professor  Sedgwick,  and  which  have  attracted  a  considerable  degree  of 
public  attention.  At  the  time  when  the  term  ' Silurian'  wss  applied, 
**  it  was  believed  that  the  great  slaty  masses  of  North  Wales,  which 
had  been  imder  the  survey  of  Professor  Sedgwick,  but  whose  fosaUs 
had  not  been  made  known,  were  inferior  in  position  to  the  formations 
which  had  been  classed  and  whose  fossib-had  been  identified  as 
Silurian.  Thia  belief  continued  to  be  'in  force  when  the  large  work 
eatiUed  the  '  Silurian  System '  was  pubUshsd  (1889) ;  the  nppoted 
lower  rooka  having  been  tezmed  'Cambrian'  in  1836  bv  their  exnlorer, 
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Professor  Sedgwick,  it  bemg  then  presumed  that  this  would  pzove  to 
contain  a  distinct  group  of  organic  remalni.  When  the  masses  how- 
ever to  which  the  name  Cambrian  had  been  given  were  examined  in 
detail  by  the  numerous  geologists  of  the  Government  Survey,  and 
were  thus  for  the  first  time  placed  in  convBlation  with  the  previously- 
established  Silurian  strata,  it  was  found  that  the  great  and  apparently 
chaotic  pile  of  Snowdon,  thou£^  full  of  porphyry  and  other  igneous 
rooks,  was  nothing  more  than  the  absolute  physical  equivalent  of  the 
Llandeilo  formation  of  the  Lower  Silurian,  and  hence  these  gentlemen, 

with  the  entire  approval  of  [the  late]  Sir  H.  T.  de  la  Beohe, 

restricted  the  term  Cambrian  to  the  underlying  grauwacke  ^thout 
fossils."  Silurian  fossils  being  alone  found  in  what  were  called 
Cambrian  rocks,  the  opinion  expressed  by  Sir  R.  Murohison  after  his 
first  return  from  Russia — **  that  the  80*called  Cambrian  rocks  which 
contain  fossili  are  merely  geographical  extensions  (under  those 
different  mineral  characters  so  admirably  described  by  Professor 
Sedgwick)  of  the  Lower  Silurian  deposits  of  the  typical  region  .... 
in  Shropshire  and  the  adjacent  counties " — must  be  regarded  to  be 
fully  verified.  But  it  has  been  truly  remarked  that  all  territorial 
designations  in  geology  can  only  be  provisional,  and  that  the  dawn  of 
an  era  in  the  science  is  already  peroeptible,  when  the  terms  Silurian 
and  Cambrian  must  both  be  merged  in  some  purely  philosophical 
appellation.  .  The  name  of  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  will  ever  be 
associated  in  the  genuine  records  both  of  science  and  of  commerce 
with  the  diMovery  of  the  gold-fields  of  Australia.  The  actual  dis- 
ooveiy  of  the  precious  metal  in  New  South  Wides  was  made  by  Count 
Strseleckl;  but  to  Sir  Roderick  belongs  the  merit,  first,  of  having 
made  the  inductive  theoretical  discovery  of  gold  in  the  Australian 
Cordillera,  guided  by  the  observations  he  had  made  in  the  Urals, 
but  without  any  knowledge  of  what  had  previously  been  effected; 
and  secondly,  of  having  endeavoured  (though  without  success)  to 
awaken  the  attention  of  the  home  government  to  the  great  import* 
ance  of  the  subject.  The  Rev.  W.  BL  Clarke's  indications  upon  it 
in  Australia  seem  to  have  been  contemporaneous  with  those  of  Sir 
R.  Murduson  in  England. 

Referring  the  reader  to  the  'Bibliographia'  of  Agassiz  and  Strick- 
land for  a  catalogue  of  Sir  Roderick's  papers,  exceeding  a  hundred  in 
number,  inserted  in  the  Transactions  of  societies  and  in  scientific 
journals,  we  may  appropriately  conclude  tMs  article  by  noticing  some 
of  his  more  general  labours  in  the  promotion  of  science  and  its  objecta 
"After  having  for  five  years  discharged  the  arduous  duties  of  secretary 
to  the  Geological  Society,  he  filled  the  office  of  president  in  the  years 
1881  and  1882.  and  1842  and  1848.  When  the  British  Association 
assembled  at  York  for  the  first  time  in  1881,  be  was  one  of  the  few 
geologists  that  responded  to  the  invitation  of  its  founder.  Sir  David 
Brewster  [Bbewbtxb,  David];  and,  fully  appreciating  the  value  of 
such  an  institution,  he  disciharged  the  arduous  duties  of  general 
secretary  for  severid  years,  and  was  president  of  the  Southampton 
meeting  in  1846.  In  the  important  discussions  which  took  place  in 
the  geological  section  he  took  an  active  part;  he  communicated  many 
important  papers  to  its  different  meetings ;  and  at  Ipswich,  in  1851, 
he  succeeded  in  estabUshing  the  new  section  of  physical  geography, 
ethnology,  and  philology,  thus  removing  geography  from  the  geological 
section,  in  which  it  was  overborne  by  more  popular  topics  of  dis- 
cusaion."  In  connection  with  the  Britiih  AsMdation,  he  has  also 
taken  an  active  part  in  pressing  upon  the  government  and  the  legis- 
lature the  importance  of  carrying  on  the  Ordnance  Trigonometrical 
Survey  of  Scotland  with  greater  speed. 

In  1844  Sir  R.  Murchison  was  elected  President  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society,  and  was  re-elected  in  the  following  year.  In 
1852  he  again  became  president,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  the 
government  a  grant  of  500/L  annually  in  aid  of  its  maintenance  and 
public  objects.  On  the  decease  of  Rear- Admiral  Beechey,  in  1856, 
he  was  made  president  of  this  important  society  for  the  third  time. 

Sir  Roderick  baa  received  the  honorary  degrees  of  M.A.  from  the 
universities  of  Cambridge  and  Dublin  and  D.CLL.  from  that  of  Oxford; 
he  is  a  trustee  of  the  British  Museum.  He  is  also  a  member  of  all  the 
principal  sdentifio  academies  of  Europe,  including  the  Imperial  Insti- 
tute of  France.  In  1855,  in  consequence  of  a  memorial  which  had 
been  presented  to  the  government  after  the  decease  of  Sir  H.  T.  de  la 
Beche,  signed  by  the  leading  geologists  and  men  of  science  in  every 
department,  the  direction  of  the  National  Geological  Survey,  and  of 
the  School  of  Practical  Science  in  connection  with  it,  including  that  of 
the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology  in  Jermyn-street^  London,  was  con- 
ferred li^n  Sir  Roderick  Murchison.    He  was  created  a  baronet  in  1 863. 

MURE,  SIR  WILLIAM,  of  Rowallan,  in  the  county  of  Ayr,  was 
bom  about  the  year  1594.  He  was  the  eldest  son  and  heir  of  a  knight 
of  the  same  name,  and  tiie  family  to  which  he  belonged  was  one  of 
the  most  ancient  and  distinguished  in  that  part  of  the  country.  Of 
the  poet's  early  life  few  memorials  have  been  preserved.  It  would 
appear  however  that  lus  character  and  genius  were  soon  developed : 
there  is  a  specimen  of  his  verses  in  English,  dated  in  1611,  when  he 
could  be  littie  more  than  seventeen  years  old.  Before  his  twentieth 
year  he  attempted  a  version  of  the  classic  story  of  Dido  and  ^neas  ; 
and  in  1617,  when  he  was  scarce  four-and  twenty,  he  addressed  the 
kiog  at  Hamilton,  on  his  progress  through  the  country,  in  a  poetical 
piece  which  is  embodied  in  the  collection  entitled  'The  Muses' 
Welcome.'    Previous  to  this  time,  when  he  came  of  age,  yet  before  he 
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bad  mooMded  to  his  patenud  estate,  he  nanied  for  hit  finfe  wils  Anna, 
daughter  of  Dvndai  of  Newbkton,  by  whom  he  had  fire  sons  and 
•ix  daughten.  His  Moond  wife  wea  dame  Jane  Hamilton,  lady 
Duntreatbi  and  of  tbia  maraage  tbefe  wflte  two  ■oaa  and  two 
dangbtera. 

Daring  the  cifil  war,  Sir  William  took  the  popular  eide  and  in  the 
first  army  raised  against  the  king^  he  oommanded  a  oempany  of  the 
Ayrshire  regimenk  He  was  a  member  ef  the  eonTontion  in  1648, 
when  the  solemn  league  and  covenant  was  mtified  with  Soc^nd ;  and 
the  next  year  he  aecompanied  the  troops,  whieh,  in  terms  of  that 
treaty,  were  despatched  in  aid  of  the  pariiament.  He  was  alto  praent 
and  wss  wounded,  in  the  deoidTe  battle  of  Long  Marston  Moor ;  and  in 
the  suooeediog  month  he  was  engaged  at  the  storming  of  Newcastle, 
where,  in  eonseqnenoe  of  the  superior  officer  being  disabled,  be  had 
for  some  time  the  oommand  of  the  regiment.  Little  further  is  known 
of  him,  except  that  en  the  reviiion  of  Roos^a  Psalms  liy  the  Qenersl 
Assembly  in  1650,  a  version  by  Mure  of  RowaUan  is  spoken  of  as 
employed  by  the  committee  appointed  for  the  improvement  of  the 
psalmody.    He  died  in  1657. 

By  far  the  greater  portion  of  Sir  William's  writings  remain  in 
manuscript.  Various  specimens  of  his  compositions  however  may  be 
found  in  a  small  volume  entitled  '  Antient  Bsllads  and  Songs,  chiefly 
from  Tradition,  Manuscripts,  and  scarce  works,  with  Biographiesl 
B&d  Illustrative  notices,  including  Originsl  Poetry,  by  Thomas 
Lyle,'  Loodon,  1827;  to  which  Chambers  owns  himself  indebted 
for  the  materials  of  his  notioe  concerning  Sir  William  in  hk 
'  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen.*  To  this  latter  we 
also  refer. 

MURET,  MARC  AKTOIKE  FRAK gOIS  (MURBTUS  in  the  Lati- 
nised form  of  his  name),  was  bom  near  Limoges  in  1086.  He  learnt^ 
with  great  facility,  Greek  and  Latin,  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  gave 
lectures  on  Cicero  and  Terence  in  the  college  of  Auoh.  He  alter- 
wsrds  went  to  Paris,  where  he  taught  philoeophy  and  oivU  law  in  tiie 
college  of  Ste.  Barbe  with  great  snecess.  Being  aooused,  according  to 
Scaliger  and  some  others,  of  an  unnatural  vice,  he  quitted  Paris  for 
Toulouse,  which  he  was  also  obliged  to  leave.  He  proceeded  to  Italy 
in  the  greatest  distress,  and  on  his  joomey  fell  ill  at  an  obsciue  inn  on 
the  road.  The  medical  men  of  the  place,  having  examined  his  ebn- 
dition,  propoee4  among  themsdvce  in  Latin  (which  they  thought  he 
did  not  understand)  to  try  upon  him  some  new  experiment:  ^FacismaB 
experimeotum  in  corpore  vik'  Murst  was  so  alumed  at  hearing  this^ 
that  he  mustered  strength  enough  to  pursue  his  journey. 

All  this  account  however  is  contradicted,  or  rather  discarded  with 
disdain  by  his  biograpbere,  F.  Bsnei  and  Laaeri,  whose  notices  ef 
Muret's  life  are  annexed  to  Riihnken'a  edition  of  Muret's  works,  4  vols. 
8vo,  Leyden,  1789.  It  is  certain  however  that  Muret  lepidred  to 
Venice  in  1664,  where  he  became  intimate  with  Paolo  Manusto,  who 
published  several  of  his  commentaries  on  the  elassios.  In  1659  he 
accepted  the  invitation  of  Cardinal  Ippdlito  d'Este,  and  went  to  live 
with  him  at  Ferrara,  and  afterwards  accompanied  the  A>»«imfil  to 
Rome^  from  whence  he  repaired  to  France  with  the  papal  legate  in 
1^63.  In  the  followiog  yesr  he  returned  to  Rome,  where  he  was 
highly  esteemed  by  Pooe  Pius  V.  and  his  soocessor  Qregory  XIIL 

He  entered  into  holy  orders,  obtained  several  benefices,  and  was 
appointed  professor  of  philosophy,  and  afterwards  of  civil  law  at 


Tituloa  sd  Materiam  Jurisdiotionis  pertinentes ; '  4,  'Motes  In  Jiisti- 
niani  Institutiones ; '  6,  'Orationes.'  Several  of  these  are  funeral 
eulogies  in  the  usual  laudatory  style  of  such  oompceitiona.  In  that 
on  the  occaaion  of  the  death  of  Charles  UL,  king  of  France,  delivered 
at  Rome  in  1674,  he  praises  that  king  for  having  extirpated  herasy  in 
his  kingdom.  His  *  Poemata '  have  grace  and  fluency,  but  little  of 
invention  or  poetical  genius,  excepting  psrhaps  some  of  hie  epigrstns. 
But  his  commentaries  and  scholia  upon  Aristotie's  'Ethics  and  Rheto- 
ric^' on  Plato's  'Republic,'  on  Cicero's  * Catilinarias '  and  *  Phiiippioss,' 
on  Seneca's  '  Epistles/  on  Sallust  and  Tacitus,  on  Terentios,  Chilullue, 
and  Uorsoe,  are  valuable^  as  well  as  his  nineteen  books  *  Yariarum 
Lectiouum '  of  different  classical  authors. 

MUlilLLO,  BARTOLOMEO  S8TEBAN,the  most  emhient  ertist 
of  the  sohool  of  Seville,  and  the  moet  distinguished  colourist  of  the 
Spankh  painters,  was  bom  at  Seville  January  1, 1618.  Aa  he  mani« 
fested  at  a  very  early  age  an  inclination  to  painting,  he  was  placed 
under  his  uncle,  Juan  del  Castillo,  an  artist  of  merit,  whose  fkvonrite 
subjects  were  fairs  and  markets,  and  whose  pupils,  Alonso  Cano, 
Murillo,  aud  Pedro  Moya,  rank  as  the  best  Andafusian  artists.  Under 
him  Murillo  made  rapid  progress,  and  painted  aeveral  pietoica  while 
he  remained  with  his  uncle.  After  leaving  him  Am  oentinuedto  im- 
prove in  drawing  as  well  as  in  painting.  For  some  time  he  painted 
m  the  Florentine  style^  which  then  prevafled  in  Spain,  and  several 
works  of  this  his  first  period  are  still  preserved  at  Seville.  In  order 
to  improve  himself  in  drawing  he  was  on  the  point  of  going  to 
EngUnd  to  see  Vandydk,  when  he  heard  of  the  death  of  that  gnat 
master.  He  then  applied  with  great  diligence  to  the  painting  of  amaU 
pictures  of  saints,  for  the  trade  with  America,  by  which  he  obtained 
funds  suflicient  to  undertake,  in  1648,  a  joomey  to  Madrid  Here  he 
derived  great  advantage  ftom  the  instroetion  of  his  oount^man  Velaa- 


qnea,  who  likewise  obtained  for  him  permission  to  copy  the  master- 
pieces of  Titian,  Rubms^  Vsndyek,  and  Ribera,  in  the  royal  oolleotiun. 
Returning  to  Seville  in  1646,  he  excited  general  admiration  by  his 
paintings  in  the  convent  of  Si  Francis.  They  were  in  the  style  of 
Spsgndleto  (Joe4  Ribera)  and  VelaBques^  then  unknown  at  Seville,  and 
proenred  him  aaany  oommismons.  He  painted  several  historical  pietures 
m  the  king  of  Spahi,  which  gained  him  great  reputation  in  his  own 
oountry,  and,  being  sent  to  Rome  as  a  present  to  the  pope^  so  highly 

g cased  the  ItaUaos,  that  they  oslled  him  a  second  Paul  Vevoneee; 
e  likewise  painted  many  grand  altar-pieoea  for  the  oburehea  and 
convents  in  Madrid,  Seville,  Cordova,  Cadiz,  and  Ghimada.  Among 
these  are  eight  large  picturee  repreeenting  the  works  of  Mercy,  for  the 
chuieh  of  St  George  in  the  hospital  De  la  Caridad  of  Seville,  which 
are  distinguished  for  their  admirable  compoeition  and  force  of  oolour- 
ing :  two  of  those  works  are  now  in  this  country,  in  the  collection  of 
the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  and  one  in  that  of  Mr.  Tomline.  Other 
eqoally  exoellent  works  adorned  the  ohureh  of  Los  Yenerables  and 
the  Capudn  Convent,  for  which  latter  he  painted  twenty-eight  pic- 
tures, which  were  afterwards  sent  to  America,  He  was  engaged  on 
an  altar-pieoe  representing  the  *  Marriage  of  St.  Catherine,'  for  the 
Capudn  convent  at  Cadii^  when  he  met  with  an  acddent  on  the 
scaffolding,  from  which  he  never  leeovered,  and  he  died  at  Seville,  on 
the  8rd  of  ApcU  1682. 

But  though  Murillo  was  thus  eminent  i&  the  higher  departments  of 
the  art|  his  fiavourite  subjeets  were  beggar  boys  as  large  as  life  engaged 
in  varioos  amusements,  which  he  genenlly  designed  after  nature. 
Hie  picturse  of  such  subjeots  are  highly  esteemed  for  their  merit,  and 
may  be  eeen  In  the  eelleotions  of  the  English  nobility ;  but  there  are 
numberless  copies.  Murillo  excelled  likewise  in  pcurtraits  and  land- 
seapes.  His  vrorks  are  distinguished  by  their  striking  character  of 
truth,  nature^  and  simplicity ;  by  the  entire  absence  of  tiie  servility  of 
imitation  |  and  by  the  delicacy  of  his  touch,  and  the  meUosmeas  of 
his  colouring,  whioh  in  fact  seem  perfect  in  every  partieular.  Among 
his  finest  pictures  are—'  Mosss  striking  the  Rock,  and  '  Christ  feeding 
the  Five  Thousand,'  in  the  convent  of  St.  Franci%  at  Seville;  aud 
'St  Anthony  of  Padua,*  in  the  cathedral  of  that  d^  and  in  the 
Kational  Museum  at  Madrid.  Many  of  bis  works  are  in  France.  The 
Dresden  Gallery  has  a  fine  '  Virgin  and  Child'  by  his  hand.  Several 
of  his  pictures  are  at  Munich,  and  others  at  Vienna,  in  the  possession 
of  Prince  Esterhaay.  By  the  collection  of  several  Mnrilloa  from  the 
oonventa  ef  Seville  a  museum  haa  been  formed  in  the  cathedral  of 
that  t&j ;  and  there  are  many  more  in  the  National  Museum  at  Madrid. 
The  picture  which  Murillo  preferred  to  all  his  other  works  was  that 
of  *  St.  Thomas  de  ViUa  Mneva  distributing  Alms  to  the  Siok  and  the 
Poor.'  But  Murillo  has  always  been  a  favourite  with  English  ooUeotor% 
and  a  large  number  of  his  woi^  and  among  them  some  of  the  best,  are 
in  this  oountry ;  they  will  be  foond  pretty  fully  noticed  in  Waagen  s 
*  Treasures  of  Art  in  Great  Britain.*  In  the  Kational  Gallery  are 
three  Murillos— a '  Spanish  Peasant  Boy,'  a  *St  John  and  the  Lamb/ 
and  a  '  Holy  Family,'  one  of  his  latsst  works*  Murillo  raised  the  art 
of  painting  in  Spain  not  only  by  bis  own  work%  bnt  hf  founding  an 
aoadsmy  at  Bevills^  of  whidi  he  was  preddent  tern  the  year  1660  till 
his  death. 

MURPHT,  ARTHUR,  a  dramatio  and  miscellaneous  writer,  was 
bora  near  Elphin,  in  the  county  of  Roeoemmon,  Ireland,  December  27, 
1727.  His  father  was  a  merehant  in  Dublin.  In  1740  Arthur  Murphy 
was  entered  at  the  college  of  Sk  Omer,  where  he  remained  nearly  seven 
years,  and,  on  hia  return  to  Ireland,  passed  two  years  in  a  merchant's 
oounting-house  at  Cork.  From  thence  he  came  to  London,  and 
obtained  a  dtuation  as  dark  in  a  banking-house^  shorUy  after  which 
he  oommenoed  his  career  as  a  public  writer.  On  the  21st  of  October 
1752  he  started  *  The  Gray's  Inn  Journal,'  a  periodical  in  the  atyle  of 
the  '  Spectator,'  which  he  carried  on  to  October  13, 1754.  On  the  18th 
of  the  same  month  he  tried  his  fortune  as  an  actor  on  the  stage  ef 
Coveat  Gtaucden  Theatre,  and  in  the  character  of  *  Othello.'  Hia  aaooess 
was  but  moderate^  and  after  a  second  season,  during  whioh  he  aeted 
at  Drury  Lane  Theatie^  he  quitted  the  boarda  for  ever,  and  leaumed 
his  former  occupation  as  a  writer  by  commencing  a  periodical  political 
joumal  called  '  The  Test'  He  also  began  to  study  the  law,  but  was 
refused  sdmiaaion  to  the  sodeties  of  the  Temple  end  of  Qny'm  Inn  on 
the  ground  of  his  having  been  an  actor.      He  suoeeeded  finally  in 

to  Lmooln's  Inn,  was  called  to  the  bar,  appointed 


a  commissioner  of  bankrupts,  and  died  at  Enightsbridge,  June  18, 
1805,  in  the  seventy-fifth  ysar  of  his  sge.  His  prindpal  wc^a  were  a 
translation  of  Tadtu%  which  is  in  a  diffuse  style,  and  is  a  somewhat 
loose  and  inaccurate  performanoe;  the  Lives  ef  Fielding  (whose  works 
he  edited)^  Johnson,  and  Garrick,  and  upwards  of  twen^  dramatic 
pieees.  Tiie  meet  estsemed  ef  his  dramatic  pieee^are  the  oomediea 
of  'The  Way  to  Keep  Him,'  'All  in  the  Wrongs'  '  Know  your  own 
Mind,'  and  'Three  Weeks  after  Marriage.'  His  plays,  poeaa,  and 
miseeUanies,  in  seven  volumes  octavo,  edited  by  himself,  were  publiahed 
in  1780. 

MURPHT,  JAMES  OAVAKAH,  arehiteet,  the  author  of  <  The 
Arabian  Antiquities  of  Spain,'  appears  to  have  been  the  sama  indi- 
vidual as  James  Muvphy,  the  auUior  of  works  on  Portugal  and  its 
antiquities  though  the  occurrence  of  the  name  of  James  Horphy 
without  the  Cavanah,  earlisst  in  dats^  would  seem  to  tend  to  an 
oppcdte  eondudon.    We  know  little  of  his  Uft  further  than  may  be 
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gathered  from  bis  worka,  which  had  the  merit  of  gt^hig  infomiAtion  of 
the  state  of  PoHogiJi  end  minttte  pertiealers  of  eome  of  the  ohief 
aatlquitiee  of  the  Penhtaule,  when  eomparati?elj  little  attention  had 
been  paid  to  the  aabjeelL  Murphy,  who  appeare  to  have  been  bom  in 
Ireland,  Was  residing  in  Dublin  hi  1788.  Here  he  was  aeqnainted 
with  the  Right  Honourable  W.  Gonjngham^who  had  been  in  Portugal 
Iq  1783,  and  brought  home  some  sketches  of  the  ohnroh  of  Batalha» 
a  building  whieh  thoQgh  greatly  inferior  in  points  of  detail  to  works 
of  the  same  class  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  is  Intenstlng  from  its  eon* 
struction,  its  style  (a  Torsion  of  the  Qothio  whieh  is  exceptional  in 
the  Peninsula),  and  from  its  authorship^  asoribed  to  an  Irish  arohlteet 
3Inrphy  artired  at  Oporto  in  January  1789,  and  he  then  started  for 
the  monastery  of  Batalha,  whioh  he  reaohed  in  seren  days.  Beiqg 
kmdiy  received  by  the  prior,  he  spent  some  time  in  getting  together 
materials  for  his  fhture  work.  He  subsequently  visited  Lisbon,  aod 
bo  collected  many  partioulars  of  the  country  by  observation  or  from 
Portuguese  writers. 

Shortly  after  his  return  he  published  in  1705, '  Travels  in  Portugal 
through  the  provinces  of  Entre  Douro  e  Minho,  Beira,  Estremadura, 
and  Alem-tejo  in  the  years  1789  and  1790,  consisting  of  Observations 
on  the  Blahners,  Customs,  Trade^  Public  Buildings,  Arts,  Antiquities, 
&e.,  of  that  kingdom '  (Londooi  4to,  24  plates).  A  French  translation 
of  the  work  by  Lallemsnt  appeared  in  1797;  and  the  reeearohes, 
though  impugned  somewhat  too  severely  by  the  Doctor  Banque  in 
his  'Lettres  sur  le  Portogsl,'  were  regarded  with  general  interest, 
snd  aho  were  presented  hi  the  Qerman  language  bf  M.  0.  Sprsihgel. 
His  chief  work  of  that  time  appeared  in  1792-96,  under  the  title, 
'Plans,  Elevationi.  Sections  and  Views  of  the  Church  of  Batalha  in 
the  province  of  Estramadiira  in  Portugal,  with  the  History  and 
Description  by  Fr.  Luis  de  Sousa,  with  remarks :  to  whioh  is  prefixed 
an  Introductory  Discourse  on  the  Principles  of  Qothio  Arohlteoture ' 
(folio,  87  plates).  The  description  is  translated  from  the  Portuguese  of 
De  Sousa.  The  expense  or  the  work,  amounting  to  1000/.,  was  borne 
by  Mr.  Conyngham.  In  1797  or  1798,  Murphy  published  'A  Qeneral 
View  of  the  State  of  Portugal,  containing  a  Topographioal  Deeoription 
thereof,  in  which  are  included  an  Account  of  the  Physical  and  Moral 
state  of  the  Kingdom ;  together  with  Observations  on  the  Animal, 
Vegetable,  and  Mineral  productions  of  its  Oolonies,  the  whole 
compiled  from  the  best  Portuguese  writers,  and  from  notices 
obtained  in  the  country'  (4to,  15  plates,  and  map).  The  plates  here 
are  poorly  executed.  AU  these  works  have  the  author's  name  as 
Jama  Murphy. 

Regarding  a  later  work  as  due  to  the  same  hand,  though  far  more 
elaborate  in  appearance,  we  find  that  the  author  of  it,  "James  Cavanah 
Murphy,"  arrived  at  Cadis  in  May  1802,  whence  he  proceeded  to 
Qranadi^  to  make  drawioga  of  the  Alhambra.  Afterwards  he  went 
to  Cordova,  and  altogether  spent  seven  years  in  Spain.  After  1809, 
when  he  savs  he  returned  to  England,  he  was  occupied  nearly  an  equal 
length  of  time  in  preparing  his  work,  of  whioh  some  portion  appeared 
m  1812  or  1818,  but  the  larger  portion  hi  1815.  The  work  is  entitled 
*  The  Arabian  Antiquities  of  Spain,'  and  contains  ninety-seven  plates 
in  large  folio,  by  Le  Keux  and  others,  with  descriptive  letterpress,  and 
is  of  great  value  as  a  record ;  though,  in  tegai^  to  the  Alhambra, 
omitting  all  illustration  of  coloured  enrichment^  since  supplied  in  his 
work  by  Mr.  Owen  Jones.  In  1816  the  same  author  published  in  4to 
<  The  Histmy  of  the  Mahometan  Empire  in  Spain,  containing  a  Qeneral 
History  of  tbs  Alrabs^  their  Institutions,  Conquests,  Litemture,  Arts, 
SoienceSy  and  Manners,  to  the  Bxpulsion  of  the  Moors ;  designed  as  an 
Introduction  to  the  Arabian  Antiquities  of  Spain,'  with  a  map  of  the 
countries  conquered  by  the  Arabs.  He  died  in  the  same  year,  1816» 
during  the  publication  of  this  work. 

MURPHY,  ROBERT,  v^as  the  third  of  the  seven  ehlldren  of  a 
shoemaker;  parish  clerk  of  Mallow  in  Ireland :  he  was  bom  in  1808. 
His  father  intended  to  have  brought  him  up  to  his  own  trade ;  but 
the  son's  destination  Was  ohftnged  1^  an  accident  Which  nearly  eost 
him  bis  life.  When  eleven  years  of  age,  while  playing  In  the  streets 
of  his  native  town,  he  was  run  over  by  a  cart,  and  lav  on  bis  bed  for 
twelve  months  with  a  fhictnred  thigh-bone.  During  tids  confinement^ 
his  fktnlly  sunplied  him  with  such  books  and  newspapers  ae  they  could 
procure ;  and  among  them  there  happened  to  be  a  Cork  almanac,  oon- 
tainlng  some  mathematioal  problems.  These  attracted  the  child's 
attention,  and  hiade  him  desirous  of  possessing  Buclid  and  a  work  on 
algebm.  The  books  weco  procured  with  some  difficulty,  and  before  he 
was  again  able  to  walk,  and  before  he  was  thirteen  years  of  age,  yonng 
Murphy  was  an  extraordinary  instance  of  a  self-taught  mathematician. 
A  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Mulcahy,  of  Cork^  who  was  the  tutor  of 
most  of  those  from  the  sonth  of  Ireland  who  got  fellowships  at  Dublin 
ColWo,  was  in  the  habit  of  proposhig  problems  (or  'euts^'  as  they  are 
eallea  in  Cork)  in  the  newspapers.  At  a  certain  tlme^  he  began  to 
receive  answers  by  return  of  post,  fkom  Mallow,  without  any  signature. 
Surprised  at  the  extraordinary  talent  displayed  in  these  answen,  Mr. 
Mulcsiiy  went  to  Mallow  to  And  out  his  unknown  correspondent. 
After  some  difficulty,  he  found  that  the  asserted  anther  of  the  answers 
was  a  boy  on  cmtdieB,  so  young  that  he  could  not  believe  the  story. 
A  few  minutest  oonvemtion  however  pot  it  beyond  a  doubti  Chi 
coming  away,  in  amazement,  he  happened  to  meet  a  gentleman  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  aooount,  J.  Dillon  Croker,  £sq.|  of 
MjiUow,  one  of  his  first  patroni^  to  whom  he  said,  witii  najtnrml  exag* 


geration,  **  Mr.  CroksTi  yon  have  a  asoond  Sir  Isaao  Newton  in  Mallow: 

Jiray  look  aftsr  him."  It  wss  then  agreed  that  the  boy  should  give  up 
earning  his  litther^s  trads^  and  pursue  his  studies,  iklr.  Hopley,  who 
kept  a  eUssisal  school  in  Mallow,  had  the  generosity  to  take  him  as  a 
pnpil  without  sny  oharge  i  and  he,  in  after  life,  had  the  satisfiiction  of 
transmitting  to  the  widow  of  his  teacher,  then  reduced  to  poverty,  the 
sum  whioh  an  ordioaiy  pupil  would  have  paid. 

When  he  attained  the  age  of  seventeen,  grsat  exertions  were  made 
to  get  him  entered  as  a  student  of  Trinity  College,  DubUn,  but  without 
success.  Ths  examinations  for  sisarshipe  being  ckssical,  he  had  no 
ohanoe:  and  some  mathematioal  papers— which  were  sent  to  the 
authoritise  as  the  productions  of  a  boy  who  had  never  had  a  teacher, 
and  which,  to  judge  by  what  we  shall  presently  eee,  must  have  been 
of  no  common  merit— rsoeived  no  attention.  At  this  time  Mr. 
Mackey,  a  Roman  Cathoho  prieit,  published  a  duplication  of  the  eube, 
the  plausibility  of  which  attracted  attention,  and,  it  is  said,  even 
obtained  the  assent  of  the  teachers  at  Maynooth.  Young  Murphy, 
then  eighteen  years  of  age,  answered  this  duplication  in  a  pamphlet, 
entitled  '  Refutation  of  a  pamphlet  writteu  by  the  Rev.  John  Mackey, 
R.  C.  P.  entitled  "  A  method  of  mskhig  a  cube  double  of  a  oube, 
founded  on  the  principle  of  elementary  geometry,"  wherein  hie  prin- 
oiples  are  proved  erroneous,  and  the  required  solution  not  yet  obtained; 
by  Robert  Murphy,  Mallow,  1824'  (20  pp.).  The  matter  and  style  of 
this  produetion  are  really  extraordinary  under  the-  eiroumstsnoes : 
with  the  exception  of  a  little  too  much  acerbity  of  expression,  and  a 
mere  slip  in  a  point  of  history,  a  critic  would  not  find  anything  to 
attack  in  it,  even  as  the  work  of  an  educated  person  of  maturs  age.  The 
young  author  had  a  confusion  in  his  hsad  between  Lord  Brounker  and 
Dr.  Brinkley,  when  he  says  that  *Dr,  Brounkley,'  had  expressed  the 
eireumferenee  of  a  circle  by  a  continued  fraction. 

The  gentleman  to  whom  we  have  several  tunes  referred  now  detei^ 
mined  to  try  to  get  yonng  Murphy  sent  to  Cambridge.  He  applied  to 
the  clergyman  who  presented  the  boy  with  his  Euclid  and  algebra, 
Mr.  Brown,  who  waa  then  employed  in  a  parish  of  whi^  Mr.  McCarthy, 
a  Cambridge  Master  of  Arts,  was  the  proprietor.  This  last>named 
gentleman,  being  then  about  to  visit  England,  promised  to  take  some 
of  Mnrphy's  papers  with  him,  and  to  do  what  he  eould  to  induce  his 
old  tutor.  Professor  Woodhouse  [Woodhousx],  to  interest  himself  in 
the  matter.  The  first  answer  wss  not  very  eneoura^ng.  Mr.  Wood- 
house  would  say  no  more  than  that  if  they  would  send  the  bcj  he 
would  look  after  him.  On  being  requested  to  look  over  the  papers,  he 
dsolinsd,  saying,  that  he  had  no  time,  and  made  it  a  rule  not  to  do  so. 
He  desired  that  tbe  papers  might  be  taken  away,  and  on  being 
requested  to  allow  them  to  remain,  to  meet  tbe  ease  of  his  possibly 
being  able  to  look  at  them,  he  predicted  for  them  the  fate  of  waste 
paper,  and  the  interview  ended.  In  six  weeks  from  that  time,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Woodhouse  wrote  a  hurried  letter  to  Mr.  McCarthy,  suting 
that  at  the  moment  when  he  was  about  to  tear  the  papers,  in  fulfil- 
ment of  his  propheey,  his  attention  was  struck  by  somethhig  that  was 
almoat  new  to  him — that  on  turning  page  after  page,  he  saw  with 
delight  so  much  talent  that  he  was  really  unable  to  say  how  long  he 
rsmained  fixed  to  the  subject  that  he  intended  should  occupy  him  but 
a  moment — that  suddsnly,  rsoolleotiog  it  was  the  last  day  for  entrance^ 
he  hastily  went  and  placed  the  name  of  the  writer  on  the  boards  of 
Oaius  Colleger  He  concluded  by  promaring  that  if  bis  friends  would 
land  him  with  fifty  or  sixty  pounds  in  his  pocket,  he  would  take  care 
that  they  should  not  be  called  on  again:  and  this  promise  was 
faithfully  kspl  Mr.  Croksr  immediately  obtained  alx>ut  seventy 
pounds  by  subseription,  and  Mr.  Murphy  began  his  residence  at  Caioa 
College^  in  October  1825.  During  his  residence,  the  college  supplied 
him  with  money,  in  addition  to  the  proceeds  of  his  soholsrship.  In 
1829  he  took  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  oame  ont  third 
wrangler.  The  highest  place  is  sometimes  not  to  be  gained  by  any 
amount  of  genius  and  industry,  nnaocompanled  by  strict  attention  to 
the  University  ooorse  of  reading;  and  Mr.  Murphy's  time  was  much 
occupied  by  speoulations  of  his  own,  whioh  would  not  turn  to  much 
aooount  in  an  examination.  In  May  1829,  he  was  eleoted  Fallow  of 
Calus;  he  shortly  afterwards  took  deacon's  orders  (he  did  not  proceed 
farther),  and  was  made  dean  of  his  college  (the  dean  is,  at  Cains,  an 
offioer  whoi  under  the  master,  regulatea  the  chapel  discipline)  in 
Ootober  1881. 

Of  what  he  did  in  mathematios  we  shall  prssently  speak :  we  eould 
wish  there  were  nothing  more  to  say  of  his  private  lifW.  He  gradually 
fell  into  dissipated  habits,  and  hi  Deoember  1882,  left  Cambridge, 
with  his  fellowship  under  sequestration  for  the  benefit  of  his  orsditors. 
There  is  much  excuse  for  a  very  young  man,  brought  up  in  penury, 
and  pushed  by  Vie  force  of  early  talent  into  a  situation  in  whioa 
ample  command  of  money  ie  accompanied  by  even  more  than  pro- 
portionate exposure  to  temptation.  His  college  adndtted  the  excuse 
to  its  fullest  extent :  and  though  it  could  not  tolerate  the  continued 
residence  of  an  officer  who  had  shown  such  an  example^  yet  it  waa 
nnderstood  that  his  ultimate  promotion  to  oneofthemore  valnable 
fbUowahipe  would  take  place,  on  the  amendment  of  his  excesses. 
After  living  some  time  among  his  fHoods  in  hrelknd,  he  came  to 
London  in  1886,  to  begin  life  again  as  a  teaoher  and  writer.  Among 
ottier  tbing%  he  obtahied  from  tbe  Ussful  Knowledge  Sooiety  an 
engagement  to  write  the  work  on  the  Theory  of  Equations  presently 
mentioned.    In  Ootober  1888|  he  obtdned  a  small  permanent  inoome 
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by  hiB  election  to  the  examinenhip  in  Mathematiea  and  Katunl 
Philoiophy  in  .the  UmTenity  of  London ;  bnt  burdened  m  he  was 
with  debt»  this  was  rather  an  addition  to  the  instalments  of  his 
oreditoni  than  an  increase  of  his  own  means  of  comfort.  He  sub- 
mitted with  resignation  to  the  effects  of  his  own  miacondnct^  and 
showed  himself  most  willing  to  make  every  exertion,  though  well 
knowing  that  many  years  must  elapse  before  he  could,  by  any  effort^ 
redeem  the  ground  he  had  lost  He  died  March  12, 1848,  of  a  disease 
of  the  lungs. 

Mr.  Murphy's  writings  were  as  follows : — '  Cambridge  Philosophical 
Transactions : '  toL  iii  part  3,  General  Properties  of  Definite  Integrals ; 
vol.  iv.  part  1,  On  the  Resolution  of  Algebraio  Equations;  part  8,  On 
the  Inverse  Method  of  Definite  Integrals,  with  Physical  Applications ; 
vol.  V.  part  1,  On  Elimination  between  an  Indefinite  Kumber  of 
Unknown  Quantities ;  part  2,  Second  Memoir  on  the  Inverse  Method 
of  Definite  Integrals;  part  8,  third  memoir  on  the  same;  vol  vi. 
part  1,  On  the  Resolution  of  Equationa  in  Finite  Differences.  '  Philo- 
sophical Transactions :'  1837,  part  1,  Analysis  of  the  Roots  of 
Equations;  part  2,  first  Memoir  on  the  Theory  of  Analytical 
Operations.  Separate  works :  '  Elementary  Principles  of  the  Theories 
of  Electricity,  Heat,  and  Molecular  Actions,  part  1,  On  Electricity,* 
8vo,  Cambridge,  1888;  'A  Treatise  on  the  Theory  of  Algebraical 
Equations,'  8vo,  London,  1889  ('  Library  of  Useful  Elnowledge ') :  to 
these  must  be  added  some  brief  oommuDications  to  the  *  Philosophical 
Macaztne/  and  various  articles  on  subjeota  of  physics  in  the  'Penny 
Cyclopedia,'  beginning  with  the  letter  D. 

Mr.  Murphy's  character  aa  a  mathematician  is  too  well  known  to 
require  any  comment  of  ours,  while  the  facta  of  his  life,  and  in  par- 
ticular those  of  his  removal  to  Cambridge,  have  not  been  recorded ; 
we  have  therefore  preferred  to  devote  our  space  to  the  insertion  of  the 
latter.  What  he  might  have  been  if  the  promise  of  his  boyhood  had 
not  been  destroyed  by  the  unfortunate  circumatancea  we  have  described, 
it  is  difficult  to  say,  for  he  had  a  true  genius  for  mathematical  invention. 
Before  however  he  had  more  than  commenced  hia  career,  hia  departure 
from  Cambridge,  and  the  necessity  of  struggling  for  a  livelihood,  made 
it  impossible  for  him  to  give  his  undivided  attention  to  researches 
which,  above  aU  others,  demand  both  peace  of  mind  and  nndiaturbed 
leisure. 

MURRAY,  DR.  ALEXANDER,  was  bom  at  Dunkitterick,  in  the 
stewartry  of  Kircudbright,  Scotland,  on  the  22nd  of  October  1775. 
He  was  the  eldest  child  of  his  father's  second  marriage.  Hia  father 
Robert  Murray  had  by  his  former  marriage,  which  haa  subsisted  full 
forty  years,  a  numerous  family ;  au4  in  course  of  about  four  years 
after  his  wife's  deaths  himself  now  entering  his  seventieth  year,  he 
married  again,  and  had  two  children  more.  Robert  was  a  healthy  and 
vigorous  shepherd  or  pastoral  farm  aervant  in  one  of  the  mountain 
districts  of  Galloway,  and  distinguiBhtd  for  his  sagacity  and  habitual 
good  conduct:  his  whole  property  consisted  of  four  muirland-oows 
and  some  two  or  three  scores  of  sheep,  his  reward  for  herding  the 
farm  of  Kitterick  for  Mr.  Laidlaw  in  Clatteringshaws.  He  had  been 
a  shepherd  all  his  days,  like  his  father  before  him,  and  both  had  con- 
atanUy  remained  in  the  same  neighbourhood.  His  wife  was  the 
daughter  of  a  neighbouring  shepherd :  all  the  sons  of  his  first  marriage 
became  ahepherds ;  and  to  the  same  line  of  life  he  deaigned  Alexander. 

Alexander  however  waa,  in  his  father's  opinion,  a  lazy  useless  boy, 
always  committing  some  blunder  or  other  when  sent  to  herd  or  bring 
in  the  cattle.  He  waa  in  fact  a  weakly  child,  not  unhealthy,  yet  not 
stout ;  and  ha  had  neither  the  rapidity  nor  reach  of  vision  which  are 
indispensable  to  form  a  good  herd  :  he  was  also  of  a  sedentary  and 
recluae  turn;  and  thus  quite  unfitted  for  the  vacant^  indeed,  but 
vigilant  life  of  a  shepherd.  It  was  not  till  he  had  reached  his  sixth 
year  that  he  was  taught  the  alphabet  of  his  mother-tongue.  His  father 
in  that  year  laid  out  a  halfpeony  in  the  purchase  of  a  catechism,  and 
from  the  lelters  and  syllables  on  the  face  of  the  book  he  began  to 
teach  his  son  the  elements  of  learning.  It  waa  however  emphatically 
'  a  good  book,'  and  only  to  be  handled  on  Sundaya  or  other  suitabla 
occasions;  it  was  therefore  commonly  locked  up,  and,  throughout  the 
winter,  the  old  man,  who  had  been  himself  taught  reading  and 
writing  in  hia  youth,  drew  for  his  son  the  figures  of  the  letters  in  his 
written  hand  on  the  board  of  an  old  wool-card  with  the  blaek  end  of 
a  burned  heather'Stem.  In  this  way  young  Murray  waa  initiated  into 
literature;  and  working  continually  with  his  board  and  brand,  he 
soon  became  both  a  reader  and  writer.  The  oateohism  was  at  length 
presented,  and  in  a  month  or  so  he  could  read  the  easier  parts  of  it 
In  the  summer  of  1782  he  got  a  Psalm-book,  then  a  New  Testament^ 
and  at  laat  a  Bible,  a  book  which  he  had  heard  read  every  night  at 
family  worship,  which  he  often  longed  to  get  hold  of,  but  which  he 
was  never  allowed  to  open  or  even  touch.  He  now  read  constantly, 
and  having  a  good  memory,  he  remembered  well  and  would  repeat 
numerous  psalms  and  lai^ge  portions  of  scripture.  In  1788  his  read- 
ing and  memory  were  beoome  the  wonder  of  the  rustic  cinde  in  which 
he  lived;  and  a  wish  began  to  be  generally  entertained  that  he  ahould 
be  sent  to  school  The  idea  of  school-wagea  however  frightened  his 
father;  and  in  all  likelihood  nothing  would  have  been  done,  had  not 
William  Coohrane,  a  brother  of  his  mother's,  paid  a  visit  to  the  place 
in  the  harvest  of  the  above  year.  He  had  znade  a  little  money  aa  a 
travelling  merobant»  and  b^ng  informed  of  the  genius,  as  it  was 
oalled,  of  his  young  nephew,  he  generously  undertook  to  place  him 


next  spring  at  the  New  Galloway  school,  whioh  was  about  six  miles 
off,  and  to  lodge  him  in  the  house  of  the  boy's  grandfather  by  tiie 
mother's  side,  who  lived  about  a  jnile  from  New  Galloway.  Accord- 
ingly at  the  Whitsunday  tertn  of  1784,  young  Murray,  then  in  his 
nintii  year,  was  brought  to  the  New  GkiUoway  achool ;  where,  for  a 
month  at  least,  his  pronunciation  and  awkward  gait  were  a  source  of 
perpetual  merriment  to  the  scholars.  They  soon  however  began  to 
regard  him  with  other  feelings.  Being  utterly  neglected  by  his  aged 
grandfather,  he  learned  to  curse  and  swear,  to  lie  and  do  all  aorts  of 
bad  tricks;  but  before  the  vacation  in  Auguat  he  was  also  repeatedly 
dux  of  the  Bible  class.  He  continued  at  achool  for  about  a  u>rtnigbt 
after  the  vacation  had  ended ;  but  in  the  beginning  of  November  he 
w^  seized  with  an  illness  which  obliged  him  to  be  taken  home.  Here, 
so  soon  as  his  health  got  a  little  better,  he  was  put  to  his  old  employ- 
ment of  a  herd,  with  the  rest  of  the  family ;  and  this  course  of  life 
now  continued  for  about  three  years.  During  all  that  time  he  apent 
every  penny  which  he  procured  from  friends  or  strangers  in  the  pur- 
chase of  books  and  ballads,  carried  bundles  of  these  in  his  pockets,  and 
road  them  in  the  glen  or  on  the  hills  when  tending  the  cattie,  and 
was  ever  puzaling  and  aurprising  his  illiterate  neighbours  with 
recitals  of  what  he  had  learned.  In  1787  he  borrowed  from  a  country- 
man Salmon's  '  Geographical  Grammar,'  which  delighted  him  beyond 
measure,  partioularly  by  the  specimens  it  contained  of  the  various 
languages  of  the  world.  In  the  winter  of  that  year,  being  able  to 
read  and  write^  he  was  engaged  by  the  heads  of  two  fainilies  in  a 
neighbouring  parish  to  teach  their  children.  He  returned  home  in 
March  1788,  and  with  part  of  his  fees,  which  were  15«.  or  16<:,  he 
bought  books  of  history  and  arithmetic  The  following  year  his 
father  and  the  family  left  Kitterick,  and  went  by  engagement  to  herd 
at  a  place  four  miles  above  Minnigaff,  the  school  of  which  place 
Murray  immediately  resolved  to  attend.  He  entered  himself  accord- 
ingly, and  during  the  summer  months  walked  three  days  every  week 
to  Minnigaff  s<£ooL  Here  he  read  incessantiy,  not  only  hia  own 
books,  but^  by  coming  an  hour  before  the  school  met,  the  books  of 
all  the  other  scholars  which  were  left  in  the  school  At  Martinmas, 
1789,  he  was  engaged  by  three  familiea  in  the  moora  of  Kells  and 
Minnigaff  to  teach  their  children ;  and  during  that  winter  he  migrated 
abouty  remaining  six  weeks  in  one  family  at  a  time,  the  families  living 
at  coxiaidenble  distances  firom  each  other.  He  returned  home  a  little 
before  Whit-Sondav,  1790,  and  found  that  from  that  term  hia  father 
was  engaged  aa  a  shepherd  on  a  farm  within  two  milea  of  Minnigaff. 
To  this  farm  the  family  accordingly  removed,  and  Murray,  having 
now  easy  access  to  the  school,  went  thither  regularly,  and  also  deter- 
mined on  adding  to  his  former  acquisitions  a  Uttie  French,  which  he 
found  was  necessary  for  a  cleric  intending  to  go  to  America  or  the  West 
Indies,  a  situation  he  had  some  thoughts  of  obtaining.  He  immediately 
borrowed  a  French  grammar,  and  set  to  learning  the  language  ao  hard 
that  in  less  than  a  fortnight,  his  indulgent  master  giving  him  whole 
pages  of  lessons  at  a  time,  he  could  read  portions  of  the '  Diable 
Boiteux.'  He  then  found  one  of  the  boys  in  possession  of  a  Latin 
Rudimenta :  he  borrowed  it  too,  and  by  incessant  reading  and  a  little 
help  from  the  master,  before  tiie  vacation  in  August  he  beat  a  daaa 
of  scholars  who  had  beoi  a  considerable  time  at  the  study.  At 
Martinmaa  he  went  to  teach  in  a  f^unlly  reading,  writing,  aritlunetic, 
and  Latin. 

In  this  situation  he  applied  to  his  books  with  his  usual  zeal ;  and 
havings  among  other  works,  bought  an  old  and  bulky  edition  of 
Ainsworth's '  Dictionary '  for  eighteenpence,  he  literally  r^  it  through 
from  A  to  Z,  and  again  from  Z  to  A.  On  Whit-Sunday  1 79 1  he  returned 
to  school,  and  fining  a  sdioolfellow  in  poesession  of  a  Greek  grammar, 
he  commenced  that  htnguage,  after  spending  part  of  his  winters  wages 
in  the  purchase  of  a  grammar  and  lexicon.  He  had  also  by  this  time 
mastered  the  Hebrew  alphabet^  at  fint  from  an  old  Psalm-book,  where 
the  letters  were  marked  in  succession  in  the  119th  psalm ;  and  after- 
wards, together  with  some  Hebrew  vocables^  from  his  Ainsworth.  He 
now  determined  on  learning  that  language  also,  and  aocordingly  aent 
to  Edinburgh  for  a  grammar  by  the  man  who  rode  with  the  post :  the 
man  brought  him  tiie  fint  edition  of  Robertson's  '  Grammar,'  which, 
over  and  above  the  Hebrew,  contained  on  the  laat  leaf  the  Arabio 
alphabet^  to  wluch  without  deby  Mumy  next  applied.  At  Martinmaa 
of  the  above  year  he  was  again  engsged  to  teach,  but  at  the  increased 
fee  of  85«.  or  40i. ;  and  in  this  situation  he  devoted  every  apare  moment 
to  French,  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew.  In  summer  he  was  again  at 
school,  and  again,  in  the  winter,  teaching  in  a  family ;  but  on  thia 
oeoaaion  at  a  somewhat  lower  aUowanoe  than  before,  Murray  having 
chosen  the  place  from  its  convenience  to  a  school  which  he  wished  to 
attend  in  the  winter  evenings.  In  this  school  he  got  hold  of  Bailey's 
<  English  Dictionary,'  which  introduced  him  to  the  Anglo-Saxon 
language.  He  proceeded  in  this  way,  taking  advantage  of  every  <nr- 
oumstance  to  increase  his  knowledge  of  langusges ;  and  at  length,  in 
November  1794,  he  came  to  Edinburgh,  under  the  countenance  and 
protection*  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Baird  of  that  city.  Murray  was  at  this  iiina 
in  the  nineteenth  year  of  his  sge. 

His  subsequent  progress  was  oompantively  easy.  In  the  oouiae  of 
two  yean  he  obtained  a  bursaiy,  or  exhibition,  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh ;  and  never  relaxing  in  his  pursuit  of  knowledge,  he  soon 
made  himself  acquainted  with  all  the  European  languages,  sod  be^an 
to  form  the  design  of  tracing  up  all  the  languages  of  mankind  to  one 
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Bonrea.  His  afiquirementB  u  a  linguist  pointed  him  out  to  GonitaUe^ 
tho  well-known  pabliahor,  m  a  fit  paraon  to  suparfaitend  a  naw  edition 
of  Brnoa*a  'TraTels;'  and  in  the  preparation  of  that  work  he  wai 
employed  for  about  three  yean,  from  September  1802,  Murray  reaidiog 
during  that  time  ohiefly  at  Einnaird  House,  where  he  had  aooess  to 
the  papers  left  by  the  traTeller.  He  was  also  at  dififorent  times 
employed  in  oontributing  to  the  'Edinburgh  Review'  and  other 
periodieala.  By  the  advice  of  his  friends  he  prosecuted  the  studies 
necooMury  for  the  Church,  to  which  his  attention  was  directed  as  a 
permanent  source  of  employment;  and  at  length,  in  December  1806, 
he  waa  appointed  assietaot  and  suceeesor  to  Dr«  Muirhead,  minister  of 
Urr,  in  the  stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright,  a  chaige  to  which  he  in  1808 
sueoeeded  as  full  stipendiary.  Within  tix  months  after,  he  married 
the  daughter  of  a  farmer  in  the  neighbourhood.  He  still  continued 
his  philological  punuits.  Li  1811  an  Incident  ocouned  which  lHx>ttght 
him  into  prominent  notice  as  a  linguist :  on  the  recommendation  of 
Mr.  •  Salt^  envoy  to  Abyssinia,  he  was  applied  to  by  the  Marquis 
Welleeley  as  perhaps  the  only  person  in  the  British  dominions  qualified 
to  translate  a  letter,  written  in  Geez»  from  the  governor  of  Tigth  to 
his  Britannic  Majesty ;  and  he  performed  the  task  in  the  most  satis- 
f&ctoxy  way.  The  following  year  a  vacancy  occurred  in  the  chair  of 
Oriental  languages  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  of  which  the 
town-council  of  the  city  are  the  patrons.  The  inooma  from  this  chair 
was  small ;  the  post  was  however  perfectly  suited  to  Murray's  taste 
and  habits.  It  brought  him  to  Edinburgh,  where  his  literary  labours 
could  be  both  assisted  and  valued ;  and  there  was  a  great  probability 
that  some  other  situation  would  soon  be  conjoined  with  it.  Qrei^ 
exertions  were  accordingly  made  to  secure  his  election,  and,  notwith- 
st&oding  some  fears  of  his  health  giving  way  under  it,  his  appointment 
took  placcb  ('ScotoMag.,'  July,  1812.)  He  was  elected  on  the  8th 
of  July  1812,  and  on  the  15th  the  university  conferred  on  him  the 
degree  of  Doctor  in  Divinity.  On  the  26th  of  August  he  was  formally 
inducted  to  the  chair«  and  he  began  to  lecture  on  the  31st  of  October 
following;.  Soon  after  that  he  published,  for  the  use  of  his  students, 
a  small  work  entitled  '  Outlines  of  Oriental  Philology/  which  is  known 
to  have  been  both  composed  and  prepared  for  publication  after  his 
arrival  in  E<Jinburgh :  the  subject  indeed  was  perfecUy  familiar  to 
him.  He  continued  to  teach  hu  class  with  littie  interruption  till  the 
eiid  of  February  or  the  beginning  of  March ;  and  at  such  times  ss  his 
health  would  not  permit  him  to  attend  his  public  lecture,  he  taught  a 
small  Persian  class  in  his  own  room.  The  pulmonary  complaint  how- 
ever,  with  which  he  had  been  struggling  through  the  winter,  at  length 
compelled  him  to  suspend  his  prelections ;  ye^  with  its  oharaoterisUc 
deceit,  it  always  flattered  him  with  hopes  of  resuming  them ;  and, 
quite  unconscious  of  his  real  situation,  he  continued  engi^ged  in  his 
f sYourite  studies  till  within  a  few  days  of  his  death,  which  took  plaoe 
on  the  Ifith  of  April,  1813,  in  the  thirty-seventh  year  of  his  age.  His 
body  was  interred  in  the  Orey  Friars'  Churchyard,  at  the  north-west 
comer  of  the  church. 

This  great  linguist  was  an  eminent  example  of  the  pursuit  of  know- 
ledge under  difficulties.  His  life  however  may  be  described  rather  as 
the  preparation  for  some  result  than  as  having  accomplished  much ; 
and  the  performance  by  which  he  will  be  known  in  the  literary  world, 
though  distingpiiahed  by  profound  and  various  learning,  was  both 
imperfect  and  posthumous.  It  appeared  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Kev.  Dr.  Scot  of  Coratorphine,  and  is  entitied  a  '  History  of  the 
European  Languages,  or  Researdiea  into  the  Affinities  of  the  Teutonic, 
Greek,  Celtic,  Sclavonic,  and  Indian  Nations.'  An  extensive  acquaint- 
ance with  these  languagea  convinced  the  author  that  all  the  European 
languages  were  closely  connected ;  and  in  the  work  now  named  it  is 
his  object  to  show  that  they  all  derive  from,  and  may  be  traoed  to, 
nine  euphonio  primitives,  which  primitives  he  states  to  be  '*  ag,  bag^ 
dwag,  gwag,  lag,  mag^  nag,  rag,  and  swag."  **  By  the  help  of  these 
nine  words  snd  their  compounds,"  says  he,  "all  the  European 
languagea  hare  been  formed." 

MURRAY,  JAMES  STUART,  EARL  OF,  known  in  Scottish  hUtory 
by  the  name  of  the  *  Good  Regent,'  was  the  eldest  of  three  illegitimate 
brothers^  children  of  King  James  V.  His  mother  was  the  Lady 
Maigarety  daughter  of  John,  lord  Erskine  of  Mar,  a  nobleman  of  rank 
and  influence  at  court,  and  one  of  those  to  whom  the  custody  of  the 
king  when  an  infant  had  been  committed. 

Murray  is  supposed  to  have  been  bom  about  the  year  1533,  but  the 
precise  time  of  his  birth  is  not  known,  nor  any  particulars  of  his  early 
life,  except  only  this,  that  when  but  a  few  years  old  his  father  made 
him  prior  of  St.  Andrews,  with  all  the  revenues  of  that  rich  benefice. 
He  afterwards  acquired  also  the.  priory  of  Pittenweem,  and,  after 
obtaining  a  dispensation  from  the  Holy  See  to  hold  three  benefices 
together,  that  of  Mascon  in  France  in  commendam ;  and  in  1544  he 
took  the  oath  of  fealty  to  Pope  Paul  IIL  In  1548  however  he  gave 
proof  of  that  intrepidity  and  military  genius  for  which  he  wss  titer- 
wards  so  distinguished.  This  was  on  oocasion  of  the  descent  into 
Scotland  by  the  lords  Grey  de  Wilton  and  Clinton.  Wh^  the  fieet  of 
the  latter  landed  at  St.  Monan,  on  the  coast  of  Fife,  the  Locd  James 
(as  he  was  then  called)  collected  a  littie  band  as  determined  as  himself, 
and,  placing  himself  at  their  head,  attacked  the  invaders  and  drove 
them  back  to  their  ships.  ShorUy  before  this  he  had  been  in  Fraooe, 
having  gone  thither  in  the  retinue  of  his  youthful  sister,  Queen  Mary, 
when  it  was  resolved  she  should  be  sent  over  to  the  Continent  for  her 
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education ;  and  at  different  times  afterwards  we  find  him  again  abroad. 
He  was  also  prssent  at  Mary'a  marriage  with  the  Dauphin  of  Franoe, 
and  was  soon  afterwards  deputed  to  carry  to  the  latter  the  crown 
and  other  ensigns  of  royalty,  drcumstances  occurred  however  in 
Scotiand  which  prevented  the  execution  of  this  appointment:  the 
Reformation  was  now  rapidly  diffusing  itself  among  all  classes  of  the 
community,  and  dissolving  in  its  mighty  progress  the  nesrest  and 
tenderest  tiea  In  these  struggles  the  Prior  of  St.  Andrews  jomed  the 
reformers,  or,  as  they  were  called,  the '  congregation,'  among  whom, 
by  his  courage  and  mUitary  skill,  the  success  of  his  undertakmgs,  the 
sanctity  or  rather  austerity  of  his  character,  and  the  bluntness  of  his 
manner,  aided  by  the  advantages  of  birth,  oountenance,  and  person 
which  he  possessed,  he  gradually  acquired  a  very  high  degree  of  oon- 
sideration.  The  queen-regent  (to  whom  he  was  opposed)  of  course 
endeavoured  to  destroy  his  influence,  representing  him  in  particular 
as  an  aspiring  ambitious  man  who,  under  pretence  of  a  reformation  in 
religion,  sought  to  overturn  the  existing  government  That  argument 
however  had  littie  weighty  or  rather  it  worked  a  contrary  way :  his 
influence  continued  to  increase ;  snd  when,  in  the  end  of  the  year  1559, 
the  congregation  resolved  on  taking  the  government  into  their  own 
hands,  he  was  one  of  the  council  appointeid  for  dvil  affairs.  On  the 
death  of  the  queen-regent  he  was  made  one  of  the  lords  of  the  articles, 
and  on  the  dauphin*s  death  he  was  directed  by  the  convention  of 
estates  to  proceed  to  France  and  invito  Mary  to  return  to  her  native 
country.  Such  an  appointment  suited  the  views  of  the  prior  well ; 
for  previous  to  the  death  of  Francis  the  Lord  James  had  entered  into 
a  correspondenoe  with  the  young  queen,  soliciting  the  renewal  of  his 
French  pension ;  and  in  reply  Mary  had  assured  him  not  only  of  that 
but  of  the  highest  fieivours,  civil  or  ecclesisstical,  which  oould  be  con- 
ferred upon  him,  provided  he  would  return  to  his  duty.  He  had  idso 
at  the  satne  moment  applied  through  Throckmorton  to  Cedl,  the 
English  minister,  requesting  some  pension  or  allowanoe  in  recompence 
for  the  losses  he  had  sustained  in  the  cause  of  the  Reformation.  He 
therefore  willingly  undertook  the  proposed  mission,  and  setting  out  on 
the  service  accordingly,  reached  the  palace  and  quickly  gained  adimit- 
tanoe  to  the  queen.  He  then  found  that  an  envoy  from  the  Roman 
Catholic  party  in  Scotland  had  preceded  him ;  and  in  the  interview 
which  the  prior  had  with  his  sister,  he  learnt  that  the  disturbed  state 
of  the  country  and  his  own  ambitious  views  had  been  strongly  insisted 
on.  Mary  however  adopted  her  brother's  suggestions,  and  agreed  to 
return  to  Scotland  without  that  armed  force  which  the  Roman  Catholio 
envoy  had  represented  as  wholly  indispensable.  The  Lord  James 
immediately  communicated  the  result  of  the  conference  to  Throck- 
morton, the  English  ambsssador,  but  in  a  secret  manner;  and,  contrary 
to  Mary's  express  wishes,  in  returning  home  he  waited  on  Eliiabetii, 
to  strengthen  no  doubt  the  friendship  which  subeLsted  between  her 
and  the  reformers  in  Scotland,  and  no  doubt  also  to  acquaint  her  with 
the  determination  which  Mary  had  been  induced  to  form.  It  is 
observable  that  the  letters  from  Throckmorton  at  this  period  strongly 
urge  upon  Elizabeth  to  secure  the  Lord  James's  regard ;  and  from  one 
of  them  it  may  even  be  inferred  that  Elisabeth  had  done  him  some 
''good  turn,"  ss  Throckmorton  expresses  it,  for  this  very  end. 

The  Lord  James  returned  to  Edinburgh  in  the  beginning  of  June 
1561,  having  been  absent  on  his  mission  about  two  months.  In  ten 
weeks  after,  Mary  embarked  from  Cahds,  and  after  a  voyage  of  five 
days  arrived  in  the  port  of  Leith.  On  her  arrival  she  found  the  prior 
among  the  flrst  men  in  the  kingdom;  and  he  then  naturally  became 
her  prime  minister,  confidant,  and  adviser.  In  this  situation  ha  acted 
with  great  tact  and  judgment,  and  at  the  same  time  with  much 
tenderness  to  the  queen.  He  protected  her  in  the  exercise  of  her  own 
religion,  and  in  return  obtained  from  her  a  proclamation  highly 
favourable  to  the  reformers.  He  restrained  the  turbulence  of  the 
borders,  moderated  the  zeal  of  the  people  against  popery,  and  at  onoe 
kept  down  the  enemies  of  Mary's  dynasty  snd  strengthened  the 
attachment  of  her  frienda  Mary  rewarded  his  services  by  conferring 
on  him  the  title  of  Earl  of  Mar,  and  honoured  his  marriage  with  the 
Lady  Agnes  Keith,  eldest  daughter  of  the  earl  marischal,  which  took 
place  about  the  same  time^  with  a  series  of  splendid  entertainments. 
The  greatness  of  the  banqueting  indeed,  and  the  vanity  thereof 
offended  the  more  strict  of  the  reformers,  and  Knox  took  oocasion  to 
read  the  Lord  James  a  solemn  admonition ;  "  for,"  said  the  preacher, 
^  unto  this  day  the  Kirk  of  God  hath  received  comfort  by  you  and 
by  your  labours,  in  the  which  if  hereafter  ye  be  found  fainter  than 
before,  it  will  be  said  your  wife  hath  changed  your  nature." 

The  earldom  of  Mar,  which  the  prior  had  just  obtained  from  Mary, 
having  been  claimed  by  Lord  Erskine  aa  his  peculiar  right,  was  soon 
after  resigned  with  the  property  belonging  to  it;  but  in  ite  place  the 
prior  received  the  earldom  of  Murray,  which  had  been  long  the 
favourite  object  of  his  ambition.  This  grant  was  scarcely  a  less 
matter  of  jealousy  to  the  prior's  great  rival,  the  Roman  Catholic  Earl 
of  Huntiey,  than  the  grant  of  Mar  was  to  the  Lord  Erskine.  But  idl 
dispute  on  that  head  was  soon  ended;  for  Huntiey  was  shortiy  after 
proclaimed  a  traitor  for  various  overt  acts  of  insubordination  and 
rebellion,  originating  in  disappointed  ambition,  and  not  long  after  that 
he  Buddenly  expired.  Murray  was  now  left  in  undisputed  possession 
of  the  chief  authority  in  the  kingdom  next  to  the  queen,  who  reposed 
in  him  almost  unlimited  confidence.  An  incident  occurred  about  this 
period  which  showed  the  influenoe  he  possessed  in  the  government, 
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jnd  at  the  nmM  tinia  bow  1m  wm  thonghi  oaeukntXij  to  om  il    His 
jerfiMi  So  ibft  oaiue  of  tkt  Btfonnation  wen  manifMt  and  Impociuit^ 
j«i  tha  Land  JamM  vaa  not  all  thai  tha   Kaformare  wkhad ;  hsi 
laligioiii  atal  waa  no4  hat  anpogh ;  and  th^  lamoitad  tha  protectum 
b»  affasdad  to  tha  quaai  in  faar  uaa  of  tha  imw.    Bat  thay  wava  not 
piepacad  to  find  hin  bow  OKtonding  lus  protoeiion  to  har  and  har 
kdiea  in  what  Knox  oaUa  "tha  saparfluiiioa  of  thair  aLothas,"  wkiah 
ha  Mid  would  biiog  down  tha  vangeanoe  of  God  "not  only  on  tha 
fooliah  woman  but  on  tha  whola  reakn."    Knox  imputed  ICunay*! 
aoodnot  on  ihii  onaarion  to  a  aelfiah  fsar  of  offending  the  queen,  lest 
ihe  ■bauld  lapent  oi  har  mrndfiaenea  and  rafuea  to  oonfirm  her  grant 
of  tha  naw  aaridomi  and  denounomg  such  motiTea  in  strong  tormi^ 
aoaoied  him  of  aaoriilfltog  truth  to  oonvenienee,  end  the  serviea  of 
Qod  to  the  intareete  of  hie  amfaitioD.    Kniray  wai  so-inceniad  at  thU 
attack  that  for  a  jear  and  a  half  Knox  and  ha  eoaroaly  axohanged 
wards  ti^ether.    Tha  qnaen's  marriaga  with  Damley  saema  to  have 
been  among  the  first  things  to  bring  them  together  again,  as  it  was 
also  tha  fint  step. in  tha  aubsequant  estrangament  between  Munay 
and  tha  queen.    To  this  marriaga  MuRay,  i^ox,  and  Elizabeth,  and 
their  respeetive  loUowarB,  were  all  oppoaod.    Knox  and  tha  reformers 
were  opposed  to  it  on  laligioQS  grounds;  and  it  waa  opposed  by 
Hnrmy  and  Elisabeth  partly  on  tha  aame  grounds,  bat  partly  also  on 
penonal  or  poliUaal  eonaidarsiionsL    Murray  was  not  aooeeaory  bow> 
ever  to  Damley'a  murder ;  ha  is  stated  however  to  haye  known  of  it, 
but  to  haye  laid,  as  ha  did  not  wiah  to  meddle  with,  tha  business,  he 
would  neither  aid  nor  hinder  it     Aocordiogly,  ha  left  Edinbufgh 
abruptly  on  the  momiog  of  Sunday,  the  9th  of  February  156T,  tha 
last  day  of  Damley's  life^  alleging  his  wife's  illness  at  St.  Andrews 
as  the  causa  of  hia  departure;  and  we  do  not  hear  of  him  in  Edin- 
burgh again  till  aboat  a  fortnight  after  all  waa  over,  when  he  had 
Bothwell  (the  perpatxator  of  the  horrid  deed)  and  Huntley,  Argyle 
and  Lethiogton*  i^  parties  to  it»  at  dinner  at  his  house.    Not  did 
Murray  rrmain  in  Edinburgh  ao  as  to  be  present  at  Bothwell's  trial, 
for  in  tha  beginning  of  April  ha  aaked  leave  to  go  away  to  the  Conti- 
juat,  but  on  what  grounda  ia  not  known ;  and  on  the  9th,  whioh  itas 
just  two  dajs  beCora  the  trial,  he  set  off,  visiting  London  and  the  oourt 
of  Elisabeth  on  his  way.    He  remained  abrMd  till  the  end  of  July, 
fituniing  only  a  fcw  days  after  the  ooronation  of  the  young  Prince 
Jamas.    He  was  therefore  absent  from  the  parliament  whidi  was  held 
immediately  after  fioth well's  acquittal,  and  from  the  fitmous  supper  at 
AiMlia'i^  when  tha  principal  nobility  signed  the  bond  aoquitting 
Bothwell  of  all  conaem  in  Damle/a  murder,  and  engaging  to  support 
him  in  obtaining  Mary's  hand  in  marriage;  and  ha  was  thus  also 
absent  during  the  important  ooonnenoes  attendant  on  the  queen's 
marrisga  with  BothwelL    He  was  not  ignorant  of  all  that  was  going 
on:  OecU  too  was  in  constant  oommunioation  with  him;  and  aeon 
after  the  queen's  sunender  of  herself  to  *<  tha  prince's  lords  **  at 
Carberry  Hill,  ha  sent  an  accredited  agent  into  Scotland  to  attend  to 
his  intersals.    He  wss  at  length  proposed  as  regent  of  the  kingdom. 
Before  agreeing  however,  ha  resolved  to  visit  Mary  in  person ;  and 
aeeordingly  repaired  to  Loohleven  Castle,  where  she  was  now  a 

Erisoner.  Whan  Msty  saw  her  brother  she  burst  into  tears,  and  they 
ad  afterwards  a  private  oonfarsnca  together,  the  particulars  of  whioh 
are  apt  fully  known,  bat  it  is  said  that  Mary  was  fnqnantly  bathed  in 
tern  with  his  npbraidiags, 

On  the  98nd  of  August  1507  he  was  proclaimed  regent ;  and  with 
hit  usual  vigour  ha  imnMdktoly  proceeded  to  establish  himself  in  the 
government  He  now  held  the  situation  even  against  the  queen  her- 
self; for  when,  having  made  her  esdyp^  from  l^ehleven,  she  called  on 
him  to  laaign  the  regency,  ha  at  once  refused,  and  took  the  field 
agaiQit  her  tt  Langsida,  where  she  sustained  a  oompleto  defeat.  Nor 
did  his  deteiminatlon  end  hare ;  for  being  summoned  l^  Elisabeth  to 
bear  testimony  ia  tha  trial  which  had  been  institoted  by  thst  queen 
against  Maij,  ha  immediately  repauad  to  the  appointed  place,  and  did 
not  hesitate  in  bearing  witness  against  the  unhappy  prisoner.  His 
own  fate  however  was  satUad  before  that  of  his  sister ;  for  while 
pa««ing  thrpiigh  the  strsete  of  Lmlithgow,  on  the  i2Sid  of  January 
1670,  ha  waa  shot  through  the  body  by  a  bullet  fir«d  from  a  window 
1^  James  ^milton  of  Bothwalhaogh,  nephew  to  the  Archbishop  of 
St,  An4raw9^  in  revenge  for  soma  pevMmal  injury  committed  by  the 
r«g««t  yeafs  before.  Murray  survived  till  midnight,  when  he  died,  in 
the  thirtv-eighth  year  of  hia  sga. 

MURRAY,  JOHN,  publisher,  was  bora  November  27, 1778.  His 
father,  onginally  an  oificer  of  Marines,  whose  name  was  MaoMurray, 

Sorohased  (1768)  the  bnaineM  of  Paul  Sandby,  82,  Flaet^treet.  John 
lurr^  was  educated  at  several  schools— at  the  High  School  of  Edin- 
buigh,  at  Keosuigton,  at  Dr.  Bumey's  at  Gosport,  where  he  lost  the 
sight  of  an  eya  by  the  acddent  of  the  writing-master's  penknife 
running  into  it,  and  finaUy  at  Loughborough  House,  Kennington.  At 
tibe  sge  of  fifteen  he  lost  hia  father,  a  great  misfortuna^  as  it  left  him 
without  control  and  direotion;  his  mother  married  agam,  and  hia 
guardiana  neglected  him.  He  had  commenced  buaineea  as  a  medical 
booksellar,  in  partnership  with  Mr.  Highley,  but  having  dissolved  the 
partnership  m  1808,  he  soon  devoted  his  attention  to  a  wider  field  of 
hteraiy  buwnesst  The  son  of  an  old  friend  and  ndghbour,Pr.RenneU, 
Master  of  the  Temple^  Mr.  Stratford  Canning,  with  some  other  youths 
atEton,  hsd  oommeooed  a  poriodical  oaUad  «The  Miniature,' which 
brought  them  some  fame,  but  left  them  under  loss.    Mr.  Murray, 


with  a  good-natuEo  which  always  distiagoidiad  him,  aad  with  soma* 
thmg  of  thst  tast  whioh  enabled  him,  in  his  subsequent  oarser,  to 
saiae  upon  occsstens  of  oultivating  powerful  friends,  on  hearing  of 
thehr  sitaation  took  tha  copies  off  the v  hsBd%  paid  their  expanses, 
and,  though  he  found  Uttte  demand  for  the  work,  afiired  to  print  a 
new  edition.  Through  the  friends  thus  made,  he  became  known  to 
Mr.  Canning.  In  September  1807,  he  wrote  to  that  gaotleman  opening 
to  him  tha  plan  of  the  *  Quarterly  Review,'  as  a  means  of  counter- 
acting tha  political  influence  of  the  '  Edinburgh.'  While  maturing 
his  project— the  most  important  undertaking  of  hia  life— it  chanced 
that  a  safara  criticiam  on  Scott's  *  Marmion'  (condemning  the  author 
for  writing  for  mon^)  appeared  in  tha  'Edinburgh  Review.'  Mr. 
Murmy  instantly  started  for  Sootland,  waa  introduced  to  Scott  at 
Ashieatial,  in  September  1608,  found  in  him  a  warm  supporter  of  his 
intended  review,  and  with  Soott's  ao-opermtion  and  that  of  Ua  friends, 
tho  Hflbera,  Gecnge  EUis,  Cannings  Bsrraw,  and  Mr.  Oiiford,  the  editor, 
the  publication  commenced  in  1809,  and  soon  attained  tho  draulation 
of  lioOO  ooptes. 

The  doseet  alltaace  of  business  and  friendship  long  subsisted  between 
Mr.  Murray,  and  Mr  Constebla  of  Edinburgh,  and  tha  Ballantynas ; 
but  ha  early  perceived  the  reanlt  of  the  reckless  mode  of  businees  to 
which  they  had  reaorted,  and  fdrsgoing  tha  great  advantagea  of  the 
oonneetten,  after  repeated  and  strong  warnings  and  remonstranees,  he 
separated  from  Uiem.  He  published  however  '  The  Taiea  of  My  Land- 
lord,' and  bad  no  difficulty  in  diMsovering  the  real  author  of '  Waverley,' 
nor  did  he  aver  entertain  any  doubte  on  the  aubjeot.  In  1810  he  aougbt 
and  made  the  acquaintance  of  Lord  Byron,  giving  60(NL  for  the  fint 
two  oantoa  of  '  Gfailde  Harold,'  whioh  had  bm  roAised  by  another 
publiaher.  In  1812  he  removed  to  Albemarle-street^  where,  increasing 
the  number  of  his  friends  and  literary  oonneotions,  he  soon  surrounded 
himself  with  a  drde  of  distinguished  literary  characters.  In  the 
afternoon  might  be  found  in  his  drawing-room,  Soott^  Byron,  Oampbell, 
Wm.  Spsncerv  R.  Heber,  Gifford,  Disraeli,  Mr.  Ward  (Lord  Dudley), 
Cmming,  Hallam,  Groker,  Barrow,  Madame  da  Sta^l ;  and,  a  few  years 
later,  Orabbe,  Southey,  Balaoni,  Washington  Irving,  Lockhart^  and 
many  more. 

Hu  aoquaintanea  with  Byron  extended  over  a  period  of  more  than 
ten  years,  and  the  poet's  oorreepondence  with  him  is  printed  in 
Moore's  'Lifb  of  Byron,'  where  will  be  found  more  than  one  proof  of 
hia  liberal  mind.  Having  heard  in  1816  that  Lord  Byron  was  in 
pecuniary  difficulties,  he  sent  him  a  draft  for  1500t,  promiaing  another 
for  the  aame  amount  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  and  offering  to 
sell  the  copyright  of  Byron's  works  for  his  use,  if  that  were  not  suffi- 
eiant.  He  abandoned  the  publication  of  Lord  Byron*s  Autobiography, 
at  a  oonriderable  sacrifice,  because  it  wss  thought  tiiat  parte  of  it 
might  hurt  the  feelings  of  the  living,  and  not  do  credit  to  the  dead. 
[MooRB,  Tbomab.]  Soon  after  Mr.  Murray  commenced  printing  a 
series  of  cheap  works  in  parte,  oonsiBting  of  'Modem  Yoyagas/  the 
publication  of  which  was  delayed  by  circumstancea;'~a  specimen 
however  given  by  him  to  CSaptain  Basil  Hall  was  taken  to  Edinburgh, 
and  suggeated  to  Constable  tha  notion  of  his  'Miscellany.'  In  1826, 
trusting  to  others  more  sanguine  than  himself,  and  idlowing  his  own 
good  judgment,  perhi^  to  be  misled  by  partiality  for  the  projector, 
he  commenced  *  The  Representative,'  a  daily  cewspaper— almost  tlte 
sole  undertaking  of  his  life  which  proved  a  failure.  Among  hia  valuable 
and  suooessfiil  publications  were  tha  expeditions  of  Mungo  Park, 
Bdaoni,  Parry,  fVanklin,  Denham,  and  Clappertoa->tha  'Family 
Library,*  begun  April  1829— tha  'Domestic  Cookery,'  of  which  nearly 
800,000  copies  have  been  sold,  the  fortunate  title  having  bCan  auggasted 
by  himsalfr^Markham's  '  Histories '-^the  'Sketch  Book '--and  '  Death- 
bed Baenea.'  The  last  thrsa  works,  originally  published  by  others, 
proved  fkilurea  until  Mr.  Murray,  perceiving  toeir  merite,  took  thorn 
into  his  awn  hands.  Further  particulsis  redounding  to  his  credit  as  a 
liberal-minded  man  of  business  and  a  gentleman,  will  be  found  in 
the  lives  of  Byron,  Scott,  and  Crabbe,  and  eapeoially  in  his  modest 
*  Answer  to  the  Calumniea  of  Captain  Med  win/  appended  to  Byron's 
works. 

Mr.  Munay  was  an  excellent  man  of  business ;  and,  when  ba  really 
applied,  could  get  through  more  work  than  moat  men.  No  one  better 
understood  how  to  measure  the  calibre  of  an  author^s  geoioa,  or  the 
extent  of  his  popularity,  and  few  could  be  more  skilful  in  timing  a 
publication,  so  as  to  seonre  ita  fovonrable  reception.  His  eminmt 
merit — ^that  which  distinguiehes  him  above  the  majority  of  his  class — 
was  that  he  dealt  with  the  oommercial  department  of  literature  in  a 
spirit  ihr  above  that  of  the  mere  dealer  and  chapman.  He  waa  distin- 
guished too,  by  his  carafnl  avoidance  of  the  low  arte  of  puffing;  he 
published,  for  the  meet  par%  books  of  worth,  and  his  imprint  alone 
gavo  a  recommendation  to  a  book  which  raised  it  above  the  neeearity 
of  advertising  quackery.  Mr.  Murray  continued  to  tako  an  active 
ahare  in  his  business  until  within  a  short  time  of  his  death.  Although 
his  health  had  been  in  a  precarious  atote  for  some  months  preceding 
it^  no  danger  was  apprehended  until  two  or  three  days  before  this 
oceurred.  He  died  June  S7, 1848.  Mr.  Murray  married  in  1807  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  Charies  Elliot,  bookseller,  of  Edinburgh,  by  whom  he 
left  one  son,  the  present  Mr.  John  Murray,  who  continuea  his  bualBeas, 
and  three  danghtem. 

MURRAY,  LINDLET,  was  born  in  1740,  at  Swetsia,  near  Luicaa- 
ter,  Pennqrlvanla,  Korth  America.     His  parsnte  bdonged  to  the 
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Societj  of  Friendly  and  he  wag  the  eldesi  of  twelve  children.  He 
received  the  rudiments  of  education  at  Philadelphia,  in  the  academy 
of  the  Society  of  Friends.  In  1758,  his  father,  who  was  an  enterprising 
merchant,  remoTed  with  his  family  to  Kew  York,  where  Lindley  was 
Bent  to  a  good  sohooL  At  an  early  age  he  was  placed  in  his  father^s 
connting-house,  in  order  to  be  trained  np  to  the  mercantile  profession, 
but  having  taken  a  decided  dislike  to  it,  he  prevailed  on  his  father  to 
sUow  him  to  have  a  private  tutor  to  instruct  him  in  elaswiflal  leamiqs^ 
and  afterwards  to  place  him  under  an  eminent  lawyer,  in  order  to 
receive  inatruotion  in  the  law,  to  which  profession  he  had  resolved  to 
devote  himself  John  Jay,  afterwards  governor  of  the  state  of  Kew 
York,  was  his  fellow-otudeni  About  tiie  age  of  twenty>one  he  was 
cftlled  to  the  bar,  and  having  obtained  a  good  praotiee  he  soon  after- 
warde  married.  He  was  sedulous  in  his  applieation  to  his  bosinsss  as 
a  lawyer,  and  Tcry  suceessfol  till  the  dupuies  commenced  between 
Great  Britain  and  America.  The  law  then  ceased  to  be  lucrative,  and 
be  entered  into  the  mercantile  profession,  with  such  sttcoess  that  about 
the  time  of  the  ■  establishment  of  American  independence  he  had 
acquired  sufficient  property  to  allow  him  to  gratify  his  wish  of  retiring 
from  bueiaesa. 

Lindley  Murray  purohased  a  beautiful  teat  on  the  banks  of  ths 
river  about  three  miles  from  Kew  York,  but  before  he  removed  to  it 
he  bad  a  eevere  attack  of  illnesi^  which  left  him  in  a  very  debilitated 
ktate.  In  1784  he  embarked  for  England,  with  his  wife,  in  hope  that 
a  etiolate  when  the  summon  sre  more  temperate  and  less  relaziog 
than  they  are  in  the  United  States,  might  contribute  to  the  restoration 
of  hie  strenath.  Ho  purchased  a  house  and  garden  at  Holdgate^  a 
small  villago  about  a  mile  from  the  city  of  York,  where  he  resided 
dnriog  the  remainder  of  Ids  life.  For  a  short  time  his  musoolar 
strength  increased,  but  afterwards  diminished  till  he  could  no  longer 
take  exercise  except  in  a  carriage,  or  in  a  vehicle  In  which  he  was 
drawn  about  his  garden,  but  for  many  years  before  his  death  he  was 
eotirely  confined  to  his  room.  In  the  sedentary  state  to  which  he  was 
reduced  he  occupied  himself  by  reading  and  the  composition  of  works 
diiefly  intended  for  the  instruction  of  youth. 

Lindley  Murray's  first  work,  '  The  BDWer  of  Religion  on  the  Mind,* 
was  published  anonymously  in  1787.  It  is  a  seleotlon  of  psssages 
from  various  authors,  and  was  very  favourably  received..  The  first 
edition  of  his '  Bnglish  Grammar'  was  brought  out  in  1785.  A  second 
edition  was  soon  required,  and  the  book  was  revised  and  enlarged  by 
the  author,  and  then  reprinted.  '  Exercises,'  to  corraspond  with  the 
'  Grammar,'  and  a '  Key '  to  the  Ezerdses,  were  published  in  1797,  in 
which  year  he  also  published  [an  Abridgment  of  the  Grammar  for 
the  Qse  of  minor  schools  and  those  beginning  the  study  of  grammar. 
The  four  volumes  were  adapted  to  each  other,  and  were  soon  intro- 
duced into  many  schools.  The  sale  of  them  has  been  extremely  large, 
and  unfortunately  still  continues^  Murray's'  Grammar'  and  'Exerdses' 
however  sre  entitled  to  little  praise  beyond  the  oare  vrith  which  the 
materials  hawe  been  arranged ;  they  do  not  even  ^>proximate  to  a  high 
ttandard  in  point  of  clearness  of  exposition,  and  are  besides  based  on 
a  wrong  principle^  that  of  teaching  the  pupil  how  to  write  good  English 
by  plaong  before  him  specimens  of  bad  English :  a  principle  unhappily 
perpetuated  in  several  of  the  most  recent  common  school  grammars. 
Definitions  are  given  by  Murray,  which,  are  frequently  very  obscure^ 
and  rulee  axe  lud  down  vrithont  explanation  of  the  principles  on 
which  they  are  founded,  and  if  the  pupil  commits  the  definitions  and 
rules  to  memory,  believes  in  them,  and  can  apply  them,  his  gram- 
matical education,  as  far  as  these  works  ara  oonosmed,  is  oonsiderad 
to  be  complete.  But  grammara  of  this  class  ill  supply  the  wants  of 
the  present  age^  even  for  ths  purposes  of  oommon  school  instruction, 
and  ought  to  be  superseded  by  othen  of  a  better  kind,  in  which  the 
prinoiples  of  the  language  ^ould  be  explained,  as  well  as  illustrsted 
by  specimens  selected  from  the  best  writers  Murray's  *  Grammar'  is 
altogether  deficient  in  the  etymological  part^  and  the  student  can  derive 
from  it  no  knowledge  of  the  true  forms  of  words  and  their  historical 
deduction  from  the  early  state  of  our  langusgSb  His  next  publioaUon 
was  a  aeries  of  extracts  called  '  The  English  Reader,'  to  which  he  soon 
afterwards  added  an '  Introduction,'  and  a '  Sequel ; '  the  three  volumes 
containing  reepeotively  seleetions  suited  to  pupils  of  different  degrees 
of  maturity.  The  success  which  attended  these  publications  induced 
him  to  publish  the  *  Lecteur  Fransois '  in  1802,  and  in  1807  an  '  Intro- 
duction an  Leoteor  Francois.'  In  1804  he  published  a '  Sp^ling-Book.' 
For  the  copyright  of  sll  thsie  works  he  received  a  liberal  price,  and 
ai  he  had  no  children,  and  his  property  was  as  much  ss  he  and  his 
wife  required*  the  entire  sum  was  devoted  to  charitable  purpossa  All 
these  editions  wen  in  iSmob  In  1808  he  published  an  enlarged  edition 
of  the  *  Grammar '  and  *  Exercises,'  in  2  vols.  8vo,  designed  for  the 
tue  of  persons  who  might  deem  it  worthy  a  place  in  their  libraries. 
He  also  published  a  '  Selection  firom  Home's  Commentary  on  the 
Piialoia,'  12mo,  and  a  little  work,  published  in  1817,  'On  the  Duty 
and  Benefit  of  a  Daily  Perusal  of  the  Holy  Soriptuxea' 

Lbdley  Murray,  though  subject  for  so  many  yean  to  bodily  infirmity 
as  well  SB  to  some  severe  attacks  of  disease,  continued  to  live  till  hu 
eighty-first  yesr»  He  died  February  16, 1826,  with  the  reputation  of 
being  an  exoeedingly  kind  and  good  man.    His  wile  survived  him. 

(^(Bsieirf  ^f  the  Life  and  WrUinge  of  lAmcUeif  ilwray,  in  a  Sariee 
pfLeUen  written  iy  hiandfl  vUh  a  Prtfaoe  afii  GontimMtftoji  q/  the 
Memoin,  by  Elisabeth  Frank,  York,  8vo,  1826.) 


MURRAY,  PATRICE,  fifth  LORD  ELIBANK,  eldest  son  of 
Alexander,  fourth  lord,  was  bom  in  February  1703,  and  on  the  22nd 
of  June  1723»  he  psssed  advocate.  He  did  not  prosecute  the  legal 
profession  howsTer.  The  same  year  he  entered  the  army;  and  in 
1740,  which  was  about  five  yean  after  he  had  succeeded  by  lus 
father's  death  to  the  family  honoun,  we  find  Ids  lordship  a  lieutttiAnt' 
colonel  in  the  expedition  to  Carthageoa,  of  which  expedition  he  wrote 
sn  account,  which  remains  in  manuscript,  it  seems,  in  tJhe  library  of 
the  Board  of  Trade.  From  that  time  he  frequently  oommitted  his 
thoughts  to  paper,  and  was  known  among  the  literati  of  Edinburgh, 
his  contemporaries,  for  the  aoutenesa  of  his  understanding  and  the 
varied  nature  of  his  informstion.  In  1758  he  published  'Thoughts 
on  Money,  Circulation,  and  Paper  Currency ; '  and  soon  afterwardis  an 
*  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  and  Consequence  of  the  Public  Debts.'  In 
1765  he  published  '  Queries  relating  to  the  proposed  Plan  for  altering 
Entails  in  Scotland;'  and  in  1778,  a  ' Letter  to  Lord  Hailesonhis 
Remarks  on  the  History  of  Scotland.'  The  same  year,  when  Dr. 
Johnson  visited  Scotland,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  him,  and  had  after- 
wards vsrious  interviews  with  him.  In  1774  he  published  some 
'  Considerations  on  the  present  State  of  the  Peerage  of  Scotland.*  In 
political  life  he  was  an  opposition  lord ;  and  is  now  known  to  have 
maintained  a  correspondence  with,  the  exiled  house  of  Stuart  His 
younger  brother  Alexander  Murray  vras  likewise  so  enthuaiastio  a 
Jacobite  as  to  propose  leadiog  an  insurrection  in  favour  of  the 
Pretender.  That  brother,  it  may  also  be  mentioned,  was  in  1750 
confined,  by  order  of  the  House  of  Common%  for  violent  interference 
with  a  Weetminater  election;  and  as  he  refused  to  express  con- 
trition on  his  knees  according  to  the  order  of  the  house,  he  was 
detained  in  oonfinement  upwards  of  a  twelvemonth,  when  a  proroga- 
tion of  parliament  occasioned  his  release.  The  fourth  and  youngest 
brother  of  Lord  Elibank  likewise  attracted  oonsidenble  notioe^ 
distinguishing  himself  greatly  as  an  officer  in  high  command  during 
the  Canadian  war.  Lord  Klibank  died  without  issus^  8rd  August 
1778,  in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his  sge. 

MURRAY,  SIR  ROBERT^  son  of  Sir  Robert  Murrey  of  Craigie, 
entered  in  early  life  into  the  French  service,  whera,  by  the  favour  of 
Cardinal  Richelieu,  he  soon  obtained  the  rank  of  coloneL  He  ratumed 
to  Scotland  when  the  difficulties  of  King  Charles  L  were  beginning 
to  assume  their  most  alarming  aspect ;  and  at  Newcastle  he  had  a 
design  for  the  king's  escape,  w^ch  seems  to  have  been  frustrated  only 
by  Charleses  want  of  rasolution.  ''The  design,"  says  Burnet^  "pro- 
ceeded so  far  that  the  king  put  himself  in  di^ise  and  went  down 
the  back  stairs  with  Sir  Robert  Murray ;  but  his  magesty,  apprehend- 
ing it  was  scarce  possible  to  pass  through  all  the  guards  without 
being  discovered,  and  judging  it  highly  indeoent  to  be  oatohed  in  such 
a  condition,  changed  his  resolution  snd  went  back,  as  Sir  Robert 
informed  the  writer."    (<  Mem.  of  Duke  of  Hamilton,'  807.) 

On  the  fall  of  the  royal  oause  he  appean  to  have  gone  again  to 
France ;  and  on  the  22nd  of  Biay,  1650,  two  letten  from  that  kingdom 
were  read  to  the  parliament  of  Scotland,  one  from  the  young  king, 
the  other  from  the  queen-ragent,  in  answer  to  a  letter  from  th^  par- 
liament in  favour  of  Sir  Robert  Murray,  in  both  whicii  they  promised, 
''from  their  respect  and  love  to  the  Sects  nation,  that  they  would  see 
their  desire  performed,  so  far  as  pomibly  the  eonvenienoe  of  theor 
affiun  would  permit^  and  that  he  should  be  paid  off  his  arvsarSi" 
(4<Balf.Ann.,*]7.) 

He  must  have  returned  to  BeotJand  soon  after  this;'fbr  on  the 
2l8t  of  May,  1651,  while  Charles  was  in  command  of  the  army  there, 
Murray  wss  appointed  iustics-clerk,  an  ofllce  which  appean  to  have 
remained  vaosnt  since  the  deprivation  of  Sir  John  Hamilton,  in  the 
month  of  S^bmary  1649.  A  few  days  after  this  appointment  Sir 
Robert  was  sworaaprivy-oounoillor;  and  on  the  6th  of  June  1661, 
he  was  nominated  a  lord  of  session ;  but  the  court  bsing  suspended 
by  Cromwell's  proceedings,  he  never  sat  on  the  bench.  At  the  Resto- 
ration his  appointments  as  a  lord  of  session  and  justioe-derk  wera 
renewed.  He  was  then  also  made  one  of  the  lords-auditon  xd 
exchequer.  In  speaking  of  the  eecoad  of  these  apfiohitmeBtig  Mr. 
Laing  fidls  into  an  error :  he  says,  "  Sir  Robert  Murray,  whom  the 
Royal  Society  should  revste  as  its  father,  was  appointed  justice^lerky 
and  the  people  were  pleased  and  gratified  when  a  judicial  office  ee 
important  and  dangerous  was  eooferred  on  the  most  upright  and 
accomplished  ohancter  which  the  natioa  produced."  (Laing,  '  Hisl 
of  Scotland,'  iv.  61.)  At  that  time  however  the  office  of  justioe- 
derk  wss  not  the  important  situation  which  it  now  is ;  nor  wss  it  fisr 
a  docen  yeara  after  tiiat  the  justioe-elerk  became  vioe-president  9i  the 
justiciary  oourt.*  He  was  however  sn  asseasor  to  the  justiciar  or 
jnstice>general ;  he  was  the  first  who  had  the  style  of  loid-jastioe* 
clerk;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  his  oharseter  and  raputaliott 
paved  the  way  for  the  advanoemeat  of  his  sucesssora.  It  does  net 
appear  ^hat  Murray  ever  sat  on  the  bench  At  all.  He  was  made  a 
judge  of  three  courtsat  one  time^  not  perhaps  ths*  he  might  be  a  Judge 
in  aoy,  but  that  the  emoluments  might  attach  him  as  a  partisan.  He  was 
not  bred  to  the  law,  and  does  not  sf^ear  ever  to  have  been  in  eireum<- 
stances  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  it.  In  the  above  passage  howetef 
Laing  refentoanevont  in  Sir  Robert's  life  of  great  interest  and  import* 
ance:  he  was  the  father  of  the  Royal  Sodety.  That  body  had  cKlsted 
as  a  debating  dub  previous  to  the  time  of  the  Cammonwedth,  when 
itsmemben  were  dispersed.    At  the  Restoration  the  Sode^ assembled 
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again,  and  conducted  their  proceedings  on  a  more  extensive  scale. 
On  the  28th  of  NoTember  1660,  we  find  Sir  Robert  present  at  what 
was  probably  the  first  meeting,  when  it  was  proposed  *' that  some 
coarse  might  be  thought  of  to  improve  this  meeting  to  a  more  regular 
way  of  debatiog  things ;  and  that^  aocording  to  the  manner  in  other 
eountries,  where  there  were  voluntary  associations  of  men  into 
academies  for  the  advancement  of  various  parts  of  learning,  they 
might  do  something  answerable  *liere  for  the  promoting  -of  experi- 
mental philosophy." 

It  was  Sir  Robert  Murray  who  undertook  to  communicate  the 
views  of  the  Society  to  the  court,  and  at  the  next  meeting  he  returned 
an  answer  indicative  of  encouragement  from  that  quarter ;  and  after 
rules  for  the  goveroment  of  the  Society  were  established,  Sir  Robert 
was  chosen  first  president.  He  was  a  member  of  idmost  all  com- 
mittees and  councils,  contributed  several  papers,  and  prepared  and 
exhibited  various  experiments.  The  authors  of  the  '  The  Historical 
Account  of  the  Senators  of  the  College  of  Justice '  say  he  was  re- 
appointed justiceKsIerk  in  1667,  and  sent  down  to  Scotland,  which  he 
continued  to  rule  with  a  geoUeness  quite  tmknown  to  the  counsels 
of  his  predecessors.  But  this  is  scarcely  correct.  Sir  John  Home  of 
Reoton,  who  was  a  great  zealot  in  the  cause  of  episcopacy,  which 
Charles  wiahed  to  introduce  into  Scotland,  was  appointed  justice- 
clerk  in  1663,  in  the  room  of  Sir  Robert  Murray;  and  on  his  death,  in 
167'],  he  was  succeeded  by  Sir  James  Lockhart  of  Lee.  Sir  Robert 
Murray  died  suddenly,  in  the  month  of  June  1678. 

MURRAY,  WILLIAM.    [Mansfield,  Earl  o».] 

MUSA,  ABU-ABDALLAH-MOHAMMED-BEN,  of  Khowarezm,  the 
enrlieat  Arabic  writer  on  algebra,  whose  treatise  on  that  science, '  Al 
Jebr  e  al  Mokabalah'  ('Restoration  and  Reduction '),  was  composed 
for  popular  use  at  the  command  of  the  kalif  Al  Mamun.  It  contains 
rules  and  illustrations  (rather  than  demonstrations)  for  the  solution  of 
simple  and  quadratic  equationa,  with  their  application  to  various 
questions,  mostly  of  a  mercantile  character,  f^m  internal  evidence 
it  appears  to  be  drawn  from  Hindu  writings,  with  which  the  author  is 
known  to  have  been  acquainted ;  and  the  works  of  Diophantus  were 
not  translated  into  Arabic  till  after  the  time  of  Mohammed-Ben  Muss. 

This  work  was  (partially  at  least)  translated  into  Latin  at  an  early 
period ;  and  M.  Libri  (<  Hist  des  Sd  Math,  en  Italic,'  voL  i,  note  12) 
has  printed  all  the  part  of  Ben  Musa's  treatise  which  the  Latm  manu- 
scripts in  the  Biblioth^ue  du  Roi  at  Paris  contain.  The  complete 
work,  in  Arabic,  with  an  English  translation  and  notes  by  the  late  Dr. 
Rosen,  was  published  by  the  Oriental  Translation  Society,  in  1881, 
from  a  manuscript  in  the  Bodleian  Library. 

It  is  from  this  work  that  (so  far  as  Europe-  is  concerned)  algebra 
derives  both  its  name  and  introduction ;  and  the  writings  of  Leonard 
Bbnacoi,  Lucas  di  Burgo,  and  the  earlier  Italians,  bear  strong  marks 
not  only  of  their  Arabic  masters,  but  even  of  the  psjrticokr  work  before 
us.  Aooozdingly  Mohammed-Ben  Musa  was  frequently  called  the 
inventor  of  algebra,  a  title  to  which  he  has  no  claim. 

MUSA,  AKTONIUS,  waa  a  physician  of  some  celebrity  at  Rome. 
He  was  at  one  time  the  medical  attendant  of  the  Emperor  Augustus, 
whose  slave  he  had  formerly  been ;  and  he  gained  considerable  repu- 
tation by  the  benefit  which  the  emperor  obtained  when,  having  been 
long  under  the  care  of  JBmilius  for  arthritic  pains,  which  had  been 
UBSuooessfully  treated  with  warm  applioationa,  Musa  ordered  him 
cold  affusions,  and  some  other  means  equally  contrary  to  his  previous 
prescriptions.  He  presoribed  a  similar  remedy  also  for  Honoe, 
(Epiiit,'  L  16.)  ' 

MtrSA«  IBN-NOSSEYR,  Governor  of  Mauritania.  The  origin  and 
genealogy  of  this  conqueror  are  differently  stated  by  the  Arabian 
writers.  Some  make  him  the  aon  of  Kosseyr,  son  of  Abdel-iahman, 
son  of  Zeyd,  of  the  tribe  of  Bekr;  others  assert  that  he  belonged  to 
the  illustrious  tribe  of  Lakhm ;  while  there  are  not  wantmg  genealo- 
gists who  deny  his  erer  having  had  any  connection  with  either  of  the 
above-mentioned  tribes,  and  suppose  him  to  be  the  son  of  a  liberated 
slave  of  Muawiyah-Ibn-Abl  Sufytfa,  the  first  kalif  of  the  race  of 
Umeyyah  hi  the  East.  All  however  agrse  that  his  father  Nosseyr  was 
a  *  manli,'  or  adherent  of  Muawiyah ;  that  he  served  under  his  banners 
against  All,  and,  as  a  reward  for  his  services,  was  raised  to  the  post  of 
commander  of  the  kalif  s  body-guax^ 

According  to  all  accounts,  Mtisa's  birth  is  placed  in  the  year  19  of 
the  Flight  (a.d.  640).  Ha  seems  to  have  made  his  first  campaigns 
under  his  father,  and  to  have  been  present  at  almost  all  the  battles 
then  fought  by  the  Moslems.  His  bravery,  and  the  military  talents 
i^^i  )*•  ^PJ»y«^  «n  several  oocarions,  made  him  a  favourite  with 
Abd-el-  aaic  Ibn  Merwan,  a  prince  of  the  royal  family,  then  governor 
of  Se^p^  who  attached  him  to  his  person,  raised  him  in  command, 
and,  having  previously  obtained  leave  from  his  brother  the  kalif, 
appointed  him  general  of  the  armies  destined  to  achieve  the  conquest 
of  Africa,  in  the  year  79  of  the  Flight  (a.d.  6989).  What  the  first 
expeditions  of  Mtisa  were,  is  not  satisfactorily  explained.  The  Arabian 
imUra  say,  in^  vague  terms,  that  he  pushed  his  conquests  far  into  the 
West*  and  penetrated  into  the  interior  of  Africa,  returning  with  a  rich 
BpoUand  thousands  of  captives.  But  he  seems  to  have  achieved  nothing 
teilliant  until  tiie  year  88  (a.d.  707),  when  the  kalif  Al-waUd  named 
lum  governor  of  Mauritania,  with  instructions  to  complete  the  conquest 
of  the  country. 

AltiM  took  his  departure  from  Egypt  at  tie  head  of  a  numerous 


army,  and  partiy  by  persuasion,  parUy  by  force,  succeeded  in  reducing 
to  obedience  the  motley  tribes  tiiat  iuhabited  the  northern  shores  of 
Africa.  He  seems  to  have  experienced  no  difficulty  in  uniting  under 
his  standard  men  whose  habits  were  not  dissimilar  from  those  of  the 
Arabs,  and  who,  relying  on  ancient  traditions  current  among  them, 
believed  themselves  to  be  sprung  from  the  same  stock  as  their  invaders. 
Under  such  a  bdief,  which  M4sa  dexterously  tried  to  strengthen, 
whole  tribes  flocked  to  his  banners,  embraced  the  religion  of  the 
Prophet,  and,  led  by  his  lieutenants,  marched  to  new  conquests. 
Tkngiers,  Arsilla,  and  Centa,  three  insulated  fortresses  which  atill  held 
out  for  the  Qoths,  were  speedily  reduced ;  a  fleet  commanded  by 
Abdullah,  Mtisa's  eldest  son,  sooured  the  Mediterranean,  and  ravaged 
the  islands  of  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Mallorca ;  and  in  the  year  91  of 
the  Flight  (a.d.  709)  the  whole  of  northern  Africa,  from  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules  to  the  delta  of  Egypt,  acknowledged  the  laws  of  the 
ooQqueror. 

At  this  critical  moment,  when  the  restless  ambition  of  the  African 
governor  had  been  stimulated  by  so  much  succeas,  a  favourable 
occasion  presented  itself  to  satisfy  his  appetite  for  conquest.  Qothio 
Spain  was  a  prey  to  the  most  horrible  anarchy.  After  the  death  of 
King  Wittiza,  Roderic,  the  son  of  a  provincial  governor,  had  usurped 
the  throne  to  the  prejudice  of  Eba  and  Sisebuto,  the  two  sons  of  that 
monarch,  who  had  taken  up  arms  in  support  of  their  rights.  Unable 
however  to  keep  the  field  against  Roderic,  the  sons  of  Wittiaa  and  the 
noblemen  who  followed  their  party  (among  whom  was  a  certain  Julian 
or  Wyisi)  despatched  a  messenger  to  M^aa,  inviting  him  to  invade 
Spain,  and  promising  to  aid  him  in  his  enterprise.  No  sooner  was 
Mfiaa  made  acquainted  with  the  divisions  among  the  Goths,  than  he 
eagerly  seized  on  the  opportunity  of  interfering  in  them.  By  his 
orders,  Tarif  Ibn  Malik,  one  of  his  servants,  made  a  slight  incursion 
in  the  month  of  Ramadh^,  a.h.  91  (July,  a.d.  710),  and  returned  to 
Africa  loaded  with  spoiL  A  seoond  expedition,  commanded  by  Tirik 
Ibn  Zeydd,  luided  on  the  coast  of  Spain  in  AprU  711,  and  two  months 
afterwards  Roderic  was  defeated  and  killed  in  the  battle  of  Onadalote. 
On  the  news  of  this  signal  victory  reaching  Africa,  Mtisa,  who  was 
far  from  expecting  so  complete  success,  felt  a  desire  to  share  in  the 
laurels  teaped  by  his  lieutenant;  and  while  he  hastily  made  the 
neoessaxy  preparations  to  cross  over  into  Spain,  he  sent  orders  to  TlUik 
not  to  move  from  his  position,  and  to  wait  for  further  instriiotion& 
But  the  Arabian  general  had  gone  too  £tr  to  be  stopped  by  a  mere 
message  from  his  master.  Eager  for  plunder,  and  bent  on  the  subju- 
gation  of  the  whole  country,  he  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  Spain, 
and,  before  his  roaster  Mtiaa  had  set  his  foot  on  the  peninsula,  the 
opulent  city  of  Toledo,  the  capital  of  the  Qothio  monarchy,  together 
vrith  an  immense  booty,  had  failen  into  his  hands. 

At  this  period  Mtisa  arrived  in  Spain,  breathing  vengeance  against 
the  man  who,  by  disobeying  his  commands,  had  deprived  him  of  ao 
rich  a  harvest  of  gloiy  and  wealth.  He  landed  at  AlgesiFas,  in  June 
712,  at  the  head  of  18,000  men.  He  took  with  him  tlLree  of  his  sons, 
AbdulazLB,  Merwl^o,  and  Abdulola,  leaving  his  eldudt  son  Abdullah  to 
govern  Africa  in  fais  stead.  His  first  step  was  to  subdue  such  pro- 
vinces as,  by  Tdrik's  precipitate  march  upon  Toledo,  had  remained 
untouched.  He  laid  siege  to  Seville,  which  he-  reduced  in  a  month 
(July  712).  Carmona  and  other  neighbouring  cities  shared  the  same 
fate.  Thence  he  passed  into  Lusitania,  and,  almost  without  halting 
in  his  rapid  mardi,  seioed  on  Niebla,  Beja,  and  other  oonaidemble 
cities  (August  712).  His  victorious  career  was  stopped  for  a  time 
before  the  walls  of  Merida,  which  he  reduced,  after  an  obstinate 
defence  on  the  part  of  the  garrison,  towards  the  end  of  November 
712.  From  Merida,  Mtisa  marched  to  Toledo,  where,  having  bad  an 
interview  with  Tdxik,  he  publicly  reproached  him  vrith  his  disobe- 
dience, caused  him  to  be  beaten  vrith  rods,  confiscated  his  property, 
and  had  him  cast  into  a  dungeon,  where  he  remained  until  orden 
came  from  the  kalif  to  release  Mm,  and  give  him,  as  before,  the  com- 
mand  of  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  army. 

The  remainder  of  Spsin  was  speedily  subdued.  Tdrik,  at  the  head 
of  his  troops,  marched  eastward,  and,  after  reduohig  the  intetmediata 
provinces,  laid  siege  to  Saragossa.  Mtisa  took  a  northern  direction, 
reduced  Salamanca,  advanced  as  &r  as  Astoi^  and  thence,  returning 
to  the  Donro,  followed  the  course  of  that  river  to  Seria,  passed  the 
mountains,  and  arrived  in  sight  of  Saragossa,  whioh  Tirik  waa  then 
investing,  and  whioh  surrendered  in  July  713.  Thence  TArik  pro- 
ceeded to  Valencia,  which,  together  with  Murviedro,  Xativa,  and 
other  considerable  cities  of  those  distriots,  were  reduced  with  amazing 
rapidity ;  while  M<^  himeelf,  after  detaching  some  foroes  under  the 
command  of  his  son  Abdulazii  to  subdue  and  plunder  the  plains  of 
Muroia,  marched  towards  the  Pyrenees,  reduced  ou  fais  passage  the 
cities  of  Calahom,  Lerida,  Barcelona,  and,  crossing  that  mountain- 
barrier,  penetrated  into  Frimce.  How  far  MiLsa  advanced  into  that 
country  is  not  satisfactorily  ascertained.  Aocording  to  Al-makkaii,  an 
Arabian  writer,  who  oompued  a  history  of  Spain  from  the  best  sonroes 
(Arab,  manuscripts,  in  the  Brit  Mus.,  7384),  M6sa  subdued  not  only 
Narbonne^  but  the  greatest  part  of  the  province  known  by  the  name 
of  Gallia  Gothica ;  but,  as  other  Arabian  historians  are  aUflot  on  the 
subject,  and  as  the  Christian  chroniclers  of  France  have  not  made  the 
slightest  mention  of  this  invasion,  we  are  authorised  in  thinking  that 
if  Mlisa  did  really  cross  the  Pyrenees,  his  invasion  was  unattended 
with  any  important  results.    On  Lis  rcitam  from  this  expeditioa  to 
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the  Pyreneea,  a  menenger  from  the  kalif  Alwulld,  who  now  beoame 
Alarmed  at  Mtifla's  increase  of  power,  reached  his  campi  and  sum- 
nioned  bim,  together  with  Tdrik,  to  the  royal  preeenoe. 

Tirik  hastened  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  kidif,  and  departed  imme- 
diately for  the  East  (September  713);  but  M&ea— who,  if  any  fiuth 
ean  be  placed  in  the  Arabian  writera,  had  conceived  the  ambitious 
project  of  subduing  Gaul,  Italv,  and  Qermany,  and  forcing  hia  way 
from  Spain  to  Constantinople^  tnus  conneoticg  the  eastern  and  western 
possessions  of  the  Arabs-— refused  to  comply  with   the  summons. 
Saving  prevailed  upon  the  envoy  Mugheyth  to  accompany  him  in  his 
oonquests^  by  promising  him  a  large  share  of  the  spoil,  he  directed 
Ilia  course  towards  Asturias  and  Gallicia,  which  the  Moslems  had  not 
yet  visited.    But  his  reluctance  to  obey  the  imperial  mandate  added 
to  the  suspicions  already  entertained  about  his  views,  which  were 
represented  as  aiming  at  independence,  and  a  more  peremptory  order 
was  sent  for  lus  return.    The  kalifs  second  messenger,  whose  name 
wms  Abii  Nasr,  reached  him  at  Lugo,  in  Gallicia,  caught  the  bridle  of 
hia  horse,  and,  in  presence  of  the  army,  commanded  him  to  repair  to 
Damascus.    Mtisa  did  not  venture  to  disobey  the  order  of  the  kalif, 
and,  entrusting  the  government  of  Spain  to  his  son  Abdulaziz^  reluc- 
tantly commenced -his  journey  in  March  714. 

On  sniving  in  Africa,  where  he  made  some  stay,  he  confirmed  his 
son  AbduUah  in  his  government  of  Cairwdn,  gave  to  his  son  Abdulola 
the  command  of  Tangier  and  other  important  fortresses  on  the  coast^ 
and  taking  the  road  to  Egypt,  proceeded  to  Syria  with  a  numerous 
escort^  and  long  trains  of  camels  heavily  laden  with  the  spoil  of  the 
conquest,  besides  being  followed  by  thousands  of  captives,  among 
whom  were  400  gothic  nobles  sumptuously  arrayed.  Mt^  did  not 
reach  Syria  untU  the  end  of  714  or  the  beginning  of  715.  Tdrik  had 
arrived  many  months  before,  and  not  only  had  justified  himself  sgainst 
the  chaiges  brought  against  him,  but  liad  succeeded  in  throwing  all 
the  blame  upon  Miisa.  To  this  must  be  added  that  Al-walid  was  then 
suffering  under  an  acute  disease,  wliich  soon  after  caused  his  death,  so 
that  Mdsa's  reception  was  not  so  brilliant  as  he  hod  anticipated.  But 
if  Al-walid's  treatment  of  the  man  who  had  added  so  rich  a  jewel  to 
his  crown  was  tainted  with  deep  ingratitude,  that  of  his  brother  and 
successor  Suleymdn  was  not  only  unjust  but  cruel.  It  is  generally 
asserted  that  while  M&ea  and  his  escort  were  approftohing  the  capital, 
he  received  from  that  prince  an  intimation  not  to  enter  Damascus  in 
his  brother's  lifetime,  but  to  delay  his  entrance  until  the  commence- 
ment of  the  new  reigu,  in  order  that  the  Spanish  treasures  and 
captives  might  grace  his  accession.  This  command,  Mtisa,  from 
motives  of  fidelity  towards  his  sovereign,  imprudently  disregarded; 
and  on  the  accession  of  Suleymdn,  remained  exposed  to  all  his  ven- 
geance. He  was  cast  into  prison,  beaten  with  rods,  exposed  to  the 
sun  until  he  was  nearly  dead,  and  lastly,  fined  200,000  pieces  of  gold, 
a  sum  which  all  his  treasures  amassed  in  Spain  were  insufficient  to 
satisfy,  and  which  was  raised  among  his  frienda  Suleymdn*s  ven- 
geance did  not  stop  there :  the  two  sons  whom  Mt!isa  had  left  to 
govern  Africa  in  his  absence  were  deprived  of  their  governments,  and 
orders  were  despatched  to  Spain  (August^  716)  to  put  to  death  Abdula- 
ziz,  whose  head  was  brought  to  Damascus  and  shown  to  his  disconso- 
late father  by  Suleymdn  himself,  who  asked  him,  with  a  bitter  smile, 
if  he  recognised  it  The  afflicted  father  turned  away  at  the  sight, 
exdaimiog,  "  Cursed  be  he  who  has  slain  a  better  man  than  himselt" 
Mtksa  (Sed  in  the  greatest  poverty  at  Wddi-1-konC,  in  the  Hejdz,  in 
717,  at  the  age  of  seventy-nine  lunar  or  Arabian  years. 

(Conde,  ffiit,  de  la  Dom.,  Mad.,  1820-21 ;  Cardonne,  ffittoire  de 
rAfrique,  Paris,  1765 ;  The  HUtory  of  the  Afohammedan  Empire  in 
Spain,  London,  1816;  Casiri,  Bibl.  Arab,  ffisp.  Etc.,  TdMdnd,  1760; 
Ibn  Khallek^,  Wafiyatvrlra'ydn  (or  the  *  Lives  of  Illustrious  Mos- 
lems'), manuscript;  Ai-makkari,  and  other  historians  of  Mohammedan 
Spain.) 

MUSJE'US.  Two,  if  not  more,  Greek  poets  of  this  name  are  known. 
1.  The  oldest  of  them  lived  in  the  mystic  ages  of  Greece,  and  is  said 
to  have  been  by  birth  an  Athenian,  and  the  son,  or  at  least  the  disciple, 
of  Orpheus.  Plato  and  Hermesionax,  in  a  passage  quoted  by  Athenadus 
(xiiL  597),  state  him  to  have  been  the  son  of  Selene^  or  the  moon. 
Diogenes  lAertius  says  that  he  was  buried  atPhalerum,  and  mentions 
hia  epitaph.  His  works,  which  are  lost,  have  been  quoted  by  Plato, 
Pbilostratus,  Pausanias,  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  and  other  ancient 
writers :  they  consisted  of  religious  hymns,  a  poem  on  the  war  of  the 
giants,  a  theogony,  a  work  of  mysteries,  and  moral  precepts  to  his  son. 
A  few  scattered  lines,  gathered  from  the  quotations  of  the  above 
writers,  were  inserted  by  Henry  Etienne  in  ms  collection  of  philoso- 
phical poetry. 

2.  Musseus,  styled  the  Grammarian  in  the  manuscript,  is  the  author 
of  the  very  interesting  Greek  poem  entitled  '  Hero  and  Leander.'  The 
agerin  which  the  autiior  lived  has  been  a  subject  of  much  disputci 
Scaliger,  against  all  probability,  ascribed  the  poem  to  the  Mus»us  of 
the  mythic  ages.  The  most  general  opinion  is,  that  he  lived  in  the 
lower  ages  of  the  Roman  empire.  Schrader,  Schoell,  and  other  critics 
suppose  him  to  have  lived  in  the  5th  century  of  our  era,  and  to  have 
been  a  contemporary  of  Nonnus,  the  author  of  the  '  Dionysiaca.' 
(Schrader's  'Preface '  to  his  edition  of  Mubsqus,  lieeuwarden,  1742.) 
The  poem  of  '  Hero  and  Leander '  was  first  discovered  about  the  13th 
oentury.  It  consists  of  840  hexameter  lines,  which  contain  the  whole 
account  of  the  beginning  of  the  loves  of  Leauder  and  Hero,  tiie  daring 


of  the  former  in  swimming  by  night  across  the  strait  from  Abydos  to 
Sestos,  to  visit  his  mistress,  and  the  tragical  end  of  both  lovers.  Ovid 
has  treated  the  same  subject  in  Latin  verse  in  one  of  his  Heroides,  in 
which  Hero  writes  to  Lender  to  urge  him  to  swim  across  the  Helles- 
pont, as  formerly,  although  the  winter  had  set  in,  and  yet  at  the  same 
time  expresses  her  fears  of  his  risking  his  life.  The  story  appears  to 
have  been  an  old  tradition  of  a  real  fact.  The  poem  of  Mussus  has 
been  a  favourite  with  scholars,  and  has  been  repeatedly  published, 
commented  on,  and  translated  into  various  languages.  Heinrich*s 
edition,  Hanover,  1793,  and  Schafer's  edition,  Greek  and  Latin,  Leipzig, 
1825,  which  is  an  improved  republication  of  Schrader  s  edition  already 
mentioned,  are  among  the  best.  The  poem  has  been  translated  into 
Italian  by  Salvini,  Pompei,  and  others ;  French  by  Marot,  Gail,  and 
MoUevant,  Paris,  1805;  English,  with  notes  by  Stapylton,iu  1649,  and 
again  in  1797 ;  and  into  German  by  Passow,  Leipzig,  1810. 

MUSiEtrS,  JOHANN  KARL  AUGUST,  was  bom  at  Jena  in  1735, 
in  which  university  he  studied  theology  with  the  intention  of  taking 
orders,  but  did  not  do  so.  His  first  literary  production,  which 
appeared  in  1760,  was  his  'Grandison  the  Second,'  a  parody  on 
Richardson's  celebrated  novel,  at  that  period  extravagantly  admired  in 
Germany.  This  satirical  performance  was  so  well  received  as  to  pass 
through  several  editions;  yet,  notwithstanding  its  success,  several 
years  elapsed  before  the  author  resumed  his  pen  ss  a  candidate  for 
literary  lame  ;  for,  in  order  to  eke  out  Ms  small  salary  as  a  professor 
at  the  gymnasium  of  Weimar,  he  took  pupils  into  his  own  house,  and 
had  consequently  little  leisure  for  studious  occupation.  At  length, 
after  an  interval  of  eighteen  years,  he  published  his  *  Physiognomical 
Travels,'  intended,  if  not  as  a  satire  upon  Lavater's  system,  to  correct 
by  wholesome  ridicule  the  extravagant  abuse  of  it  into  which  his 
countrymen  had  fallen.  The  success  of  this  work  induced  him  to 
throw  off  his  incognito  and  avow  himself  the  author ;  whereupon  he 
became  the  literary  idol  of  the  day,  and  was  for  awhile  an  object  of 
attraction  to  'lion-hunting'  visitors,  anxious  to  have  a  sight  of  the 
retired  schoolmaster  who  had  mystified  them  by  his  pleasantry.  This 
sudden  acquisition  of  celebrity  and  importance  had  no  other  effect 
upon  Musseus  than  to  encourage  him  to  proceed.  Accordingly,  he 
forthwith  set  about  his  '  Volksmarchen  der  Deutschen,'  or  '  Popular 
Legends  of  Germany,*  which  were  actually  what  they  professed  to  be, 
for  he  is  said,  while  composing  them,  to  have  collected  all  the  stories 
of  the  kind  he  could,  £rom  old  women  at  their  spinning-wheels,  and 
even  from  children  in  the  street,  But  if  this  circumstance  in  some 
measure  deprives  him  of  the  merit  of  invention,  the  fascinating  charm 
of  narrative  with  which  he  dressed  up  such  homely  materials,  the 
humour  and  naivete  which  he  imparted  to  them,  were  all  his  own. 
The  success  of  these  popular  tales  was  immediate  and  complete,  for 
they  have  become  a  classical  and  standard  work  of  their  kind.  His 
next  production  was  that  entitled  '  Freund  Heine  Erscheinungen,  in 
Holbeins  Manier,'  a  kind  of  literaiy  *  Dance  of  Death'  (Freund  Hein 
being  a  jocose  appellation  for  that  grim  personage),  where,  in  a  series 
of  moral  and  satirical  sketches,  he  shows  how  many  human  projects 
and  follies  are  suddenly  cut  short  by  the  unwelcome  yet  inevitable 
visitor.  Ezceptmg  a  collection  of  novellettes  and  tales,  entitled 
'Straussfedem,'  and  another  for  the  use  of  children,  'Freund  Hein' 
was  his  last  work,  for  he  himself  had  his  summons  from  bim  about 
two  yekirs  after,  October,  28, 1787. 

In  1791  a  collection  of  his  posthumous  pieces,  to  which  was  pre- 
fixed <  Some  Traits  of  the  Life  of  the  Good  Musseus,'  was  published 
by  his  pupil  Augustus  von  Kotzebue.  To  the  epithet  so  markedly 
bestowed  upon  him  few  have  had  a  better  claim  than  Musa)us :  a  mild 
philosophy,  of  which  his  own  life  furnished  a  practical  example, 
together  with  shrewd  good  sense  and  quiet  humour,  pervades  all  his 
writings. 

MUSGRAVE,  WILLIAM,  was  bom  in  1667,  iu  the  county  of 
Somerset,  and  studied  at  Oxford,  where  he  took  his  decree  of  M.D. 
In  1684  he  became  secretary  to  the  Royal  Society  of  London.  In 
1691  he  fixed  his  residence  at  Exeter,  where  he  practised  as  a  phy- 
sician, and  died  December  23, 1721.  Dr.  Musgrave  was  a  good  scholar, 
and  well  versed  in  antiquity.  He  published— 1, '  Geta  Britannicus, 
being  the  life  of  Geta  by  CapitoUnus,  witii  notes,  to  which  he  added 
a  dissertation  by  way  of  commentary.  2, '  JulU  Vitalis  Epitaphium, 
cum  Notis  Criticis  H.  Dodwelli,  et  Commentario  GuiL  Musgrave.' 
This  is  a  commentary  on  a  Roman  epitaph  found  near  BatlL  3, '  De 
AquiUs  Romanis  Epistola.'  4, '  De  Legionibus  Epistola.'  5, '  Belgium 
Britannicum,  in  quo  illius  Limites,  Fluvii,  Urbes,  Via  Militares,  Popu- 
lus,  Lingua,  Dei,  Monumenta,  aUaque  permulta  darius  et  uberius 
exponuntur,'  8vo,  1719.    He  wrote  also  several  medical  worka. 

MUSGRAVE,  SAMUEL,  M.D.,  the  grandson  of  the  above,  also 
practised  as  a  physician  in  Exeter,  and  died  there  in  1782.  Besides  a 
few  works  on  medical  subjects,  he  was  the  author  of '  Exeroitationes 
in  Euripidem,'  8vo,  Leyden,  1762;  '  Animadversiones  in  Sophodem,' 
8  vols.  8vo,  Oxford,  1800;  and  'Two  Dissertations ~  1,  On  the 
Mythology  of  the  Greeks ;  2,  An  Examination  of  Sir  Isaao  Newton's 
Objections  to  the  Chronology  of  tbe  Olympiads.'  He  also  assisted  in 
the  edition  of  Euripides,  4  vols.  8vo,  Oxford,  1778.  SchwiNghaiiser, 
in  lus  edition  of  Appian,  has  cited  many  of  Musgrave's  emendations 
and  conjectures  on  that  author  from  the  marginal  notes  in  Musgrave's 
copy  of  Appian.  Schweighaiiaer  justly  caUa  him  a  good  Greek  scholar 
and  an  acute  critic. 
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MUSIS,  AUOUSTINUS  DE.    [VxKEZiAiro  Aooemio.] 

MUSO'NIUS  BUFUS,  CAIUS,  a  Stoic  phUosopher  of  th«  Itl 
century  of  our  en,  is  mentioiied  with  pn^ae  bj  Tacitus  ('  Ann.'  ziv* 
59),  and  alao  by  Pliny  the  younger»  Philoatratui,  Thamiatitta,  and 
others  He  waa  a  native  of  Vubinii  in  Etruria,  aad  belonged  to  the 
Equestrian  order.  He  waa  a  friend  of  Thrasea  Paetua,  Barea  Soranua, 
Rubelliua  Plautua,  and  other  atoioa,  who  were  the  vidtima  of  Kero'a 
Buspidon  and  cruelty.  Musoniua  was  baniahed  to  GyicoS)  Where  he 
IB  said  to  have  been  visited  by  many  Qre^a  for  the  purpoae  of  listening 
to  his  leaaona  Being  recalled  after  Kero'a  death,  he  lived  at  Rome 
under  Vespasian,  who  excepted  him  from  the  sentence  of  exile  pro- 
nounced by  that  prince  against  the  Stoic  philosophers*  This  scanty 
iuformatiou  is  all  that  we  have  concerning  the  biogrftphy  of  Muaonioa 
Bufua.  (l^ieu wland, '  Disaertatio  de  Muaooio  Kufcs  Philoeopho  Stoioo.') 
Fragments  of  hia  worka  are  found  in  Stobseus,  and  have  been  collected 
and  published,  with  the  above  dissertation  and  copious  notes,  under 
the  title  of  '  C.  Muaonil  Bufi,  Philosophi  Stoici,  Beliquiie,  et  Apoph- 
thegmata,  cum  Annotatione,  edidit  T.  Venhuizen  Peerlkamp,  Conrector 
Gymuaaii  Harlemenais,'  8vo,  Haarlem,  1822.  These  fragments  of 
MuBonius  are  full  of  the  purest  morality  and  wisdom^ 

MUSSCHENBROKK,  PETER  VAK,  was  bom  at  Lejden,  March  14, 
1692.  He  received  a  good  claadcal  education  in  the  Univenity  of 
his  native  city,  being  a  pupil  of  Perisoniua  and  Oronovius,  and  after- 
WardH  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  medidne^  which  science^  as  well 
as  tboaa  of  chemistry  and  natural  philosophy,  he  studied  under 
St-nguerd,  Bidloo.  Le  Clerc,  Bumaxd,  Albinus,  Boerhaave,  and  Bau. 
He  was  ezcefsively  fond  of  the  mathematical  sciences.  In  1717  he 
formed  an  intimacy  with  the  celebrated  s'Graveeande,  and  thdr  taates 
being  similar,  they  pursued  their  atudiea  together.  The  introduction 
into  Holland  of  the  Newtonian  ayatem  of  philoeopby,  and  the  sdeDce 
of  ezperimeutal  ph}aica,  waa, principally  owing  to  the  labours  of  these 
two  men.  They  worked  together  with  equal  seal  and  aucceaa,  but  in 
different  paths;  a'Qravesande  took  the  mathematical  or  theoretical 
part  of  physics,  while  Musschenbroek  applied  himself  more  particularly 
to  experimental  phyaica,  in  which  he  excelled^  and  in  which  he  made 
a  great  many  discoveriea. 

On  the  occaaion  of  taking  his  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine^  in  1718, 
Musschenbroek  wrote  aa  maugural  diasertation,  '  De  aSria  prtMentia 
in  humoribua  animalium ;'  a  very  clever  production,  which  containa  a 
description  of  many  careful  experiments,  from  which  accurate  conclu* 
dons  were  drawn,  and,  though  published  nearly  a  centuiy  and  a  half 
ago,  it  may  still  be  read  with  intereatb  The  author  showed  in  this 
diesertation  both  a  fondness  and  talent  for  experimental  philosophy, 
and  be  was  luckily  placed  under  favourable  circumstancea  for  the 
development  of  this  talent.  At  the  oonmaenoement  of  hia  career  the 
speculatioDs  of  Descartes  were  rapidly  disdpating  before  the  lights  of 
the  Newtonian  pbUoaophy,  but  they  still  retained  some  supporters ; 
Musschenbroek  therefore  determined  to  vidt  England,  for  the  purpoae 
of  seeing  Newton  and  making  himself  fully  acqudnted  with  his  ayatem. 
While  in  London,  he  was  introduoed  to  Dr.  Deaaguliera,  and  other 
sdentific  men  besides  Newton;  and  on  his  return  to  Holland,  he 
soon  came  into  public  notice.  In  1719  he  Was  appointed  professor 
of  philosophy  and  mathematics,  and  professor  extraordinary  of  medi* 
due  in  the  Univ«rdty  of  Doesburg  on  the  Bhine,  where  he  gained 
great  reputation  by  his  lectures.  In  1723  he  was  invited  to  ml  the 
chair  of  philosophy  and  mathematics  in  the  Univerdtv  of  Utrecht, 
which  had  been  long  distibguished  as  a  school  for  legal  studiea,  and 
which  Musschenbroek  soon  rendered  equally  well  known  in  the  depart- 
ment of  natural  philosophy.  Jdte  remdned  at  Utrecht  many  years^ 
and  this  city  waa  the  seat  of  his  prindpal  labours.  The  curators  of 
the  university  were  ao  fully  impressed  with  the  importance  of  keeping 
his  services,  that  they  conferred  on  him,  in  1782,  the  profeasorahip  of 
astronomy.  In  1787  George  IL  of  England,  elector  of  Hanover, 
offered  to  Musschenbroek  a  professorship  in  the  newly  established 
University  of  GdtUngen.  The  offer  waa  refused,  but  two  yeara  after- 
warda  he  accepted  the  professorship  of  mathematics  in  his  native  dty, 
Leyden,  which  had  become  vacant  by  the  death  of  Wittichius.  Mus- 
schenbroek remained  attached  to  the  Univerdty  of  Leyden  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life,  though  he  waa  succeadvely  invited  to  fill  other 
appdntments  by  the  kihga  of  Prusda  and  Spain,  and  by  the  emperor 
of  Rosaia.  He  died  on  the  19th  of  September  1761,  m  the  aeventieth 
year  of  his  age. 

The  foUowiug  are  MusaebenbK^ek's  prindpal  wo^ks ; — 

1.  'Epitome  elementorum  phyiico-mathematiconifn,'  12md,  Leyden, 
1728.  This  work  went  through  several  editions,  each  aucceeding 
edition  being  considerably  altered  snd  impfoted.  It  waa  reprinted  in 
1784,  under  the  dtered  title  of  '  Elementa  Physicse,'  8Yo,  Leyden. 
An  Engliah  translation  was  made  of  this  work  bv  CoUon  in  1744, 
2  vola  8vo.  The  last  edition  of  this  Work  appeared  after  the  death  of 
the  author  in  1782,  and  was  named  'Introductio  Ad  Phllosophiam 
Naturalem/  This  edition  is  much  more  complete  than  dther  of  thd 
former,  and  contains  a  vety  good  summary  of  all  that  was  then  kn6wn 
on  natural  philosophy.  Theae  thi«e  editious  are  oft^n  0p<^en  of  M 
distinct  works,  though  it  is  only  the  titles  that  are  different 

This  introduction  to  natural  philosophy  (the  last  edition  is  here 
rsferred  to,  which  ia  the  most  complete)  contains  many  original 
reasarehes,  <m  the  cohesion  of  bodies,  on  the  phosphoi^Bcent  properties 
which  many  substances  acquire  from  exposure  to  light,  and  on  variooi 


points  in  experimental  physids.  It  also  includes  a  much  more  com- 
plete table  of  specific  gravities  than  had  before  been  published,  entirdy 
formed  from  the  auUior's  own  iavestigationsb  Rigaud  de  Lafond 
translated  the  'Intrdductio  ad  Philoaophiam'  into  French  (1709, 
3  vols.).  This  translation  must  not  be  confounded  with  another 
which  appeared  at  an  earlier  date  (1789)  with  the  title  of  'Eaad  de 
Phydque,  which  was  trandated  by  Dr*  Maasuet  from  a  Dutch  edition 
of  the  same  work,  published  by  Mussdienbroek,  which  Dutch  edition 
(containing  many  researches  which  were  not  included  in  the  later 
Latin  ones)  was  written  in  a  popular  style  for  the  purpose,  which  it 
fully  answered,  of  diffusing  a  taste  for  naturd  philosophy  in  Holland 
among  those  who  were  not  acquainted  with  the  Ujimed  laoguagen. 

2*  The  work  which  has  gained  the  author  moat  celebrity  is  his 
'Physicsa  Experimentdes,  et  QeometricsB  Dissertation's/  Leydeu, 
1729,  4to.  This  work  consists  of  four  treatises :  one  on  the  maguety 
one  on  capUlaiy  attraction,  one  on  the  aise  of  the  esrth,  and  one  on 
the  oohesion  of  bodies*  All  these  dissefftations  contda  many  interest- 
ing researches  and  new  experiments^  which  were  conducted  with  great 
care.  The  labours  of  Musachenbroek  on  the  power  of  cohesion  between 
different  bodies  were  very  great;  and  he  after  wards  rendered  hia  obser- 
vations on  this  subject  more  complete  in  the  introduction  to  naturd 
philosophy  mentioned  abovcb  He  greatly  extended  the  soieuoe  of 
magnetism  by  his  memoir  in  the  present  work,  though  he  improved 
his  knowledge  at  a  later  period  reepeetiog  the  laws  of  mMguetio 
attraction,  and  in  1754  published, 

8.  '  Disaertatio  Physica  Experimentdis  de  Magnete,'  4to,  Vienna. 

4.  In  1731  Musschenbroek  published  at  Leyden,  in  4to,  a  Latia 
translation  of  the  '  Saggi  di  Natursii  Esperiense  fatte  nell'  Accademia 
del  Cimento,'  which  appeared  at  Florence  in  1667.  This  work, 
vdnable  in  itself  was  rendered  much  more  so  in  the  trandation  by 
the  numerous  notes  and  additions  of  Musschenbroek,  which  contain 
an  account  of  some  new  experiments  on  the  dilatation  of  different 
bodies  by  heat^  and  also  a  deacription  of  a  pyrometer  which  he  had 
invented,  and  which  was  the  first  instrument  of  the  kind  which  had 
been  made. 

Beddes  the  above  works  Musschenbroek  delivered  several  public 
oration^  which  have  been  published*  He  also  wrote  many  papers  on 
meteorology  (a  subject  to  which  he  paid  considerable  attention),  some 
of  which  appeared  in  the  'Memoirs  of  the  French  Academy  of 
Sciences,'  and  some  in  the  '  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
London.'  He  published  some  observations  on  the  Leyden  phial,  in 
the  'Memoirs  of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences'  for  1746;  and  a 
'  Dissertation  on  Barometei's,'  which  wss  printed  in  the  '  Memoirs  of 
the  Academy  of  St  Petersburg.' 

MUSTAPHA  or  MUSTAFA  L,  Sultan  of  the  Turks,  succeeded  m 
1617  his  brother  Ahmed  I.;  but  a  few  months  after  waa  deposed  by 
the  janiaaaries,  who  placed  on  the  throne  his  nephew  Othman.  A  few 
yean  later  the  janissaries  revolted  again,  deposed  Othman,  put  him  to 
death,  and  reouled  Mustapha  to  the  throne  in  1622.  Shortlv  after  a 
fresh  revolt  deposed  him  again,  and  he  waa  taken  to  the  castle  of  the 
Seven  Towera  m  1623,  where  he  waa  strangled  some  ^ears  afterwards. 

MUSTAPHA  IL,  son  of  Mahomet  IV., succeeded  hu  undo  Ahmed  II. 
in  1696.  In  the  following  year  he  defeated  the  Auatrians  ai  the  battle 
of  Temeswar,  but  was  defeated  in  September  1697  by  Prince  Eugene* 
near  Zeuta,  in  Hungary.  The  seraskier  in  the  meandme  had  recon- 
quered Chios  from  the  yenetian&  By  the  peace  of  Carlo wlta  in  1699, 
the  sultan  acknowledged  the  dominion  of  Venice  over  the  Morea  and 
severd  districts  in  Ddmatia;  and  gave  up  Azof  io  Bussia*  and 
Eaminiek  to  Poland.  Mustapha  then  withdrew  to  Adrianople,  where 
he  gave  himself  up  to  sensuality.  His  neglect  of  the  public  a&iis 
caused  a  formidable  revolt  to  break  out  in  the  capital,  and  the  insur- 
gents marched  upon  AdrianoDle,  and  at  the  same  time  offered  the 
throne  to  Ahmed,  Mustapha's  brother,  who  took  the  title  of  Ahmed  IIL 
Mustapha  died  in  confinement,  it  was  reported  by  a  naturd  death,  six 
months  after  his  depodtion,  in  1703. 

MUSTAPHA  III.,  son  of  Ahmed  IIL,  sticoeeded  his  cousid, 
Othman  IIL,  in  1757.  He  had  be6n  strictly  confined  in  the  sersglio 
ev6r  sihoe  the  depodtion  of  his  father  in  17S0,  but  after  astending  the 
throne  he  showed  condderable  firmness  of  charadter,  and  eff^sted 
several  reforms  in  the  administration.  He  engaged  in  1769  in  an 
tmludky  war  againilt  Bussia,  in  which  he  lost  the  Crimea  4nd  Bessarabia, 
but  did  not  live  to  aeo  its  termioation.  He  died  in  1774,  And  Was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  brother,  Abdul  Hainid.  His  son,  Selun  III,  afterwsrds 
succeeded  Abdul  Bamid  in  1789. 

MUSTAPHA  IV.,  son  of  Abdul  Hamid,  was  i>laeed  am  th6  thh>ne 
by  the  janiteAfies,  who  had  deposed  sultan  Selim  IIL  in  May  1807. 
Mustapha  was  ignorant,  weak,  and  cruel,  and  a  tool  in  the  hands  of 
the  Jflniaaaries.  Mustafa  Bslraktar,  pasha  t>f  Budshuk,  And  a  (Hend  of 
Selim,  collected  an  army  and  marched  to  the  t^sscue  of  his  master. 
He  enti^red  Constantinople  and  attacked  the  selfagUo,  demanding  that 
Selim  shonld  be  restored  to  hint  Mustapha  gave  him  np,  but  it  was 
only  the  dead  body  of  Selim,  for  he  had  been  strangled  by  order  of 
Mustapha  at  the  Approach  of  his  deUterem.  Balraktar  dAposed 
Mustapha,  and  placed  his  brother  Mahmud  on  the  throne  in  July 
1808.  [Mahmud  IL]  In  the  following  NoYember  a  rev<dt  of  the 
janissaries  broke  out  which  lasted  three  days,  and  a  great  part  of 
Constantinople  was  burnt  down.  Balraktar,  Mahmnd's  grand  vSdsr, 
perished;  and  the  janissAriea^  bebg  triumphaht^  WOM  shouting  for 
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the  dtpoMd  Mottepha  when  Hahmnd  gkve  orden  to  put  hit  brother 
to  de«lh.  Mahmud  was  now  Uie  boIo  romaiDin^  prinoe  of  the  Ottoman 
dynutf  » and  the  Janteariee  nibmitted  to  him,  alter  makinf  their  own 
eoaditfooB. 

]CUSU'BU8»  M^BGUS)  a  native  of  the  island  of  Oandia,  emigrated 
to  Veniee  aboot  the  end  of  the  16th  eentary,  and  taught  QreelL  in  that 
oltj  with  great  auooeae.  He  edited  eeYend  Qreek  worke,  which  were 
printed  by  Aldus  Manutiun  Afterwards  he  proceeded  to  Rome,  where 
Leo  X.  showed  him  great  fitvour,  and  nominated  him  Bishop  of  Bpi« 
daanifl  in  the  Morse.  He  died  at  Rome  in  1517.  He  published  the 
§nt  edition  of  Alhenaus,  printed  by  Aldus,  Veniee,  1614.  Musurui 
pabli«hed  also  the  '  Etymoiogioum  Magnum  GreBOum,*  folio,  Veniee, 
1409,  reprinted  in  1649,  in  1594,  and  1710 ;  and  some  Qreek  epigrams 
ud  other  poetry,  among  others  a  poem  in  praise  of  Plato,  which  he 
prefixed  to  his  edition  of  that  phUoaopher's  worics,  and  which  was 
truisUted  into  Latin  verse  by  Zsnobio  AoeiaioU,  *  Carmen  in  Platoaem»' 
Cambridge,  1797. 

MUZIA'NO,  aiRO'LAMO,  an  eminent  Italian  pafaiUr,  was  bom  at 
Aeqaaf^dda  near  Breeda,  in  1680.  He  was  first  instmcted  by  O. 
Romsnino  at  Breeoia ;  he  then  turned  hie  attention  to  the  colouring 
of  Titian,  and  partioularly  to  his  landscape  backgrounds.  About  1660 
he  weDt  to  Rome,  where  he  first  attraoted  notioe  as  a  landsoape-palnter, 
and  be  was  known  there  as  the  OioTane  do'  Paeai,  or  OiroUrao  de' 
Pacai,  Mandecape  Jerome.'  He  howoTcr  soon  ehowed  that  he  was 
equally  capable  not  only  in  all  departmente  of  paintings  but  in  other 
kudred  arts  likewise ;  and  he  became  one  of  the  first  painters  of  hk 
time,  and  even  in  the  characteristio  grand  style  of  the  Roman  school 
ha  obtained  a  plaoe  in  the  ranks  of  the  greateet  masters.  Miohel 
Aagelo  himeelf  pronounced  Muaiano  to  be  one  of  the  first  painters  of 
the  age,  when  he  saw  his  large  picture  of  the  Resurreotion  of  Laiaru% 
which  he  painted  for  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore.  This 
pioture  was  afterwards  removed  to  the  Apportameoto  de'  Prindpi  in 
the  Quirinale,  or  papal  palace  of  Monte  Cavallo,  where  it  still  was, 
acoording  to  Titi,  in  1769,  bat  it  was  not  seen  there  by  Ramdohr  a 
few  years  afterwards.  There  was  a  Resurreotion  of  Lasarus  by 
Muztano  in  the  Orleane  Gallery  at  Paris,  but  as  this  piece  was  engraved 
by  &  Valine  for  the  <0abinet8  de  Oroaat,'  in  1729,  as  a  part  of  the 
Orl^s  collection,  it  cannot  be  the  picture  eo  mnoh  approved  of  by 
Ifiehel  Angelo,  unlees  the  account  of  Titi  is  inoorreot.  AVhen  the  part 
of  the  Orldans  collection,  of  which  it  was  one,  was  sold  by  auction  in 
London  in  1800,  it  fetched  only  fifty-six  guineas :  who  the  purchaser 
wa8»  or  where  it  is  now,  is  not  publicly  known. 

There  are  many  of  Musiano's  works  in  the  churches  and  palaces  of 
Rome,  in  oil  and  in  fireseo;  there  are  also  works  by  him  in  the 
cathedrals  of  Orvieto  and  Foligno,  and  in  the  ohuroh  of  the  Madonna 
at  lioreto.  There  is  likewise  a  very  celebrated  picture  by  him  of 
Christ  washing  the  feet  of  his  disciplee,  in  the  cathednl  of  Rheims^ 
which  has  been  engraved  by  L.  Deeplaoea  Munaiano  painted  maoy 
historical  landscapes,  or  landseapee  with  historical  personagee  or  evente 
BO  introduced  into  them  as  to  be  secondary  objecte,  and  of  little  servioe 
beyond  affording  subject  for  a  title  to  the  landscape.  Several  of 
these  picturee  htive  been  engraved  by  0.  Coit^  who  exeouted  also  some 
prints  after  other  works  by  Muziano. 

Moziano  superintended  the  Roman  moaalo-works,  and  executed 
lome  parts  of  picturee  fcdmself  in  this  style.  He  performed  great 
lervioes  in  the  art  of  working  in  mosaic :  what  was  merely  a  crude 
aod  orbameotal  art  of  inlaying  coloured  atonee,  he  brought  almoet  to 
the  perfection  of  painting.  As  an  architect,  he  built  the  Capella 
GregoriHDa,  or  the  chapel  of  Gregory  XilL  la  St.  Peter's,  in  which  are 
two  of  his  be«t  pictures,  which  however  he  did  not  live  to  complete; 
they  were  finished  by  his  most  distiogui«hed  scholar  Ceaare  Nebhia, 
a  punter  of  Orvieto.  Mosiano  also  oouipleted  the  series  of  drawings 
which  Qiulio  Romano  had  oommenced  from  the  sculptures  of  the 
Colonna  Trejona  at  Rome,  and  the  first  prints  of  these  bassi  rilievi 
were  mfuie  from  these  drawings  i  the  prints  of  Bartoli  were  engraved 
from  di-awinge  by  himself.  Tbe  foundation  of  the  Academy  of  St^ 
Lnke  at  Rome  is  also  due  ohiefly  to  the  exertions  of  Musiano :  he 
procured  the  brief  of  ita  establiahment  from  Gregory  XI IL,  and  it 
was  confirmed  by  Sixtus  V. 

Mozumo  died  at  Rome  in  1690,  according  to  Baglkme  (Ridolft  says 
1592),  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiote,  near 
the  spot  where  his  picture  of  the  iteaurrection  of  Lasarus  was  plaosd. 
Hia  style  was  severe,  and  more  than  ordinarily  oofrect  for  hie  time, 
though  he  may  be  reckoned  among  the  imitators  of  Michel  Angelo, 
whose  anatomical  display  seems  to  have  had  its  due  share  of  influence 
on  the  taete  of  Musiaua  Many  of  MuBtano's  works  have  been  engraved 
by  aume  of  the  beet  engravers  of  the  17th  and  18th  centutiea,  and  by 
hL  contemporariee  Ch.  Alberti  andC.  Cort. 

(Baglione,  VUe  de*  Ptttori,  Sc;  Titi,  Pitture,  At.  di  Roma:  Ram- 
dohr, MahUrei  und  BUdka^terarbiit  tM  Rom ;  Lann,  Sioria  PiUoriea, 
Se. ;  Waagen,  fVeojiiret  of  Art  m  Bnglctnd,) 

MYLNK,  ROBKRT,  architect,  was  bom  at  Edinburgh,  where  his 
father  was  an  architect,  in  the  year  1734.  In  early  life  he  viaited 
Italy,  where  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  St  Luke 
at  Rome.  On  his  return  in  1760  he  designed  and  built  Blackftiars 
Bridge,  and  was  not  only  much  engaged  as  an  architect,  but  also  in 
duties  appertaining  to  the  more  recently  apportioned  speoial  calling 
of  the  eivil  engineer.    In  thia  latter  capacity  he  was  ealled  on  to 


examine  into  the  oonsenranoy  and  navigation  of  the  Thamea,  and  in 
1791  he  presented  a  report  to  the  Commissionere  on  the  Navigation 
from  Lecmlade  to  Whitehuroh ;  and  he  publiahed  a  import  in  1792  on 
the  propoeed  improvement  of  the  river  Ouee,  by  executing  a  straight 
cut  l^om  Eau  Brink  to  King's  Lynn.  He  held  the  appointment  of 
engineer  to  the  New  River  Water-Works  Company,  in  which  he  has 
been  succeeded  by  members  of  the  same  family  up  to  the  pieeent  time. 
He  is  however  beet  known  as  the  arohitect  of  Blaokfriars  bridge,  which 
structurs  he  oommenced  in  1760 ;  and  it  was  completed  and  opened 
in  1769,  having  coat  ultimately  nearly  800,000^,  inclusive  of  the  tem« 
poraiy  bridge  and  the  approaches,  although  the  bridge  iteelf,  for 
which  Mylne's  estimate  was  168,000i.,  only  cost  162,840/.  8s.  lOd. 
When  fint  built,  the  bridge  had  considerable  architectural  effect;  but 
this  was  impaired  by  the  subsequent  rsmoval  of  the  baluatrades.  Aa 
to  the  itntetwe,  it  was  till  lately  supposed  that  the  arohitect  had  pro- 
vided for  durability  with  somewhat  unusual  care  and  ekiU;  and  the 
morticing  of  the  eeuMotri  or  aroh<«tonee  to  one  another,  had  been 
partioularly  adduced  in  evidenoe  of  this  cars.  It  does  not  appear 
however  that  it  was  possible  to  foresee  the  extraordinary  changes 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  which,  it  ie  thought, 
endanger  bridgee  bnilt  more  recently  than  Blackfiiars^  Considerable 
settlement  had  taken  plaoe  in  portions  of  the  foundation  of  the 
bridge ;  some  of  the  arches  had  required  to  be  supported  by  oen* 
tering;  and  the  removal  of  the  bridge  became  (1866)  absolutely 
necessary.  It  is  believed  that  there  was  a  radical  defect  in  the 
foundations,  in  the  want  of  a  suffioient  number  of  pUee  throughout  the 
area  of  support»>*and  in  drawings  certainly  they  appear  to  be  muoh 
less  numerous  and  therefore  farther  apart  than  in  London,  South* 
wark,  and  Waterloo  bridges.  Mylne's  rsputation  was  grsatly  increased 
by  the  building  of  the  bridges  He  became  an  F.R&,  and  waa 
appointed  Surveyor  of  St.  Paul's  CathedraL  To  him  is  owing  the 
noble  memento  of  Wren—''  Si  monumentum  requiris,  eiroumspioe," 
placed  over  the  entrance  to  the  choir.  Mylne  died  on  May  6th,  1811, 
and  his  remains  were  deposited  near  those  ol  Wren. 

MTRON,  one  of  the  meet  celebrated  artists  of  ancient  Greece,  and 
the  sculptor  of  the  Discobolus,  or  Quoit-thrower,  of  which  that 
among  the  Townlsy  Marblss  in  the  British  Museum  is  supposed  to  be 
an  andent  marble  copy,  was  bom  at  EleuthersB  in  Bmotia  about 
B.a  480.  Myron  was  the  fellow-pu]^  of  Polycletus  under  Ageladee ; 
he  was  therefbre  in  the  prime  of  life  at  about  the  time  that  Phidias 
died ;  and  he  lived  at  the  height  of  hia  fame  in  Athens,  where  he  was 
domiciliated  at  the  commencement  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 

Pliny  gives  the  following  aooount  of  Myron : — He  first  obtabed 
reputation  by  a  braien  heifer,  much  celebrated  by  the  poets,  which 
givee  Pliny  occasion  to  reflect  that  men  derive  more  good  from  the 
wit  of  othen  than  from  their  own.  He  alao  made  a  dog,  a  quoit- 
thrower,  Perseus  killing  Mednas,  and,  as  Bottiger  explains  prista,  aea- 
monsters;  also  a  satyr  admiring  a  flute,  Minerva,  Delphic  pentathletes, 
panoratlasts,  a  Hercolee  which  was  in  the  temple  of  Pompeius  in  the 
Cireus  Maximus,  and  also  a  statue  of  Apollo  which  Marcos  Antonius 
brought  from  Ephesus,  and  Augustus  restored  to  the  Ephesians,  being 
vraroed  to  do  so  in  a  dream. 

Myron  is  said  to  be  the  first  who  repreeented  in  sculpture  Nature 
in  her  multiplicity  of  forms ;  he  repreeented  man  and  animal  with 
equal  success ;  he  almost,  says  Petronius  (*  Satyric.,'  c.  88),  gave  the 
souls  of  men  and  animals  to  brass.  He  was,  says  Pliny,  more  nume- 
rous and  various  than  Polycletus,  but  was  not  so  exact  in  his  pro- 
portions :  he  was  curious  in  all  corporeal  detail,  but  paid  little  regard 
to  expression.  Whether  Pliny  means  thia  or  not  by  the  wurds  "  ip^e 
tamen  corporum  tonus  curioeus,  animi  senaum  non  expresaiese,"  it  i4  a 
oharacteriatio  which  would  very  probably  distinguisu  a  sculptor  who 
was  excellent  in  repreaentiDg  animals^  a  quality  indicating  a  strong 
love  of  the  variety  of  forms.  Myron  seems  to  have  adhered  in  the 
head  and  fkoe  to  the  earlier  type,  aa  rendered  sacred  by  age ;  for  he 
kept  the  hair,  beard,  and  fsaturss  in  the  formal  manner  of  the  earlier 
artiits,  which  he  much  more  probably  did  from  taste  than  from  any 
want  of  perception,  as  PUny  seems  to  imply. 

From  an  observation  of  Pliny's,  Winokelmann  placed  Myron  back 
to  the  time  of  Anaerson  and  Bnnna :  Pliny  auppoaed  that  an  epigram 
of  Brinna  epoke  of  a  monument  to  a  grasshopper  and  a  locust  by 
Myron;  this  epigram  is  in  the  Greek  Anthology,  and  is  ascribed  to 
Aoyte;  but  the  Myro,  not  Myron,  there  spoken  of,  says  Sillii;,  is  a 
virgin  whose  charms  were  sometimes  Ihtai  to  her  rivals.  Myron 
executed  many  works  besides  those  mentioned  by  Pliny,  though  some 
of  them  were  preserved  at  Bome.  Augustus  placed  four  oxen  iu  the 
portico  of  the  temple  of  Apollo  on  the  Palatine  Mounts  and  a  statue 
of  Heroulee  is  mentioned  by  Cicero  as  one  of  the  works  plundered  by 
Verres.  A  statue  of  ApoUo  also,  with  the  name  of  Myron  on  the 
thigh  in  silver  letters,  was  plundered  by  Verres  from  the  temple  of 
.AIsoulapiuB  at  Agrigentum,  where  it  had  been  ooneeerated  by  Publiua 
Soipio.  Pausanias  mentions  the  Peraeus  kUling  Medusa.  A  great 
work  by  Myron  waa  a  group  in  the  Hensum  at  Samoa,  of  Jupiter 
with  Minerva  and  Herculee,  one  on  each  aide,  of  which  the  figurea 
were  ooloesaL  It  was  removed  to  Rome  by  M.  Antonius,  but  the 
Minerva  and  Herculee  were  restored  to  thehf  plaoe  agsin  by  Augustus: 
the  Jupiter  he  placed  in  the  Capitol.  A  Bttcohus  is  mentioned  by 
Pauaanias,  which,  he  says,  after  hia  Erecthens,  was  Myron'a  best  work 
at  Athene    The  Athletes  by  Myron  must  have  been  veiy  numerous^ 
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M  he  vu  p«riicalarlj  dUtioguished  for  works  of  tliii  olasa ;  there  is 
mention  of  several  in  Peatanias  and  other  andent  authors ;  as  Ladas, 
a  celebrated  Lacedsemonian  runner ;  two  of  Lycinua,  a  Lacedse- 
monian  charioteer,  at  Oljmpia ;  Timanthes  of  Gleonse,  a  paneratiast; 
Fhilippua  of  Fallene,  a  juvenile  pugilist;  and  one  supposed  to  be 
Cbionis  of  Iiaoedadmon,  ahso  an  Olympio  victor,  but  denied  by 
Pausanias  to  be  Cbiouis  (vl  1 3). 

All  tbe  above  works  were  executed  in  bronze  of  Deloe ;  Polycletus 
used  the  ^gioa  bronze.  But  Myron  was  also  a  sculptor  in  marble,  a 
carver  in  wood,  and  an  engraver  of  metals.  Pliny  mentions  a  cele- 
brated marble  statue  of  a  drunken  old  woman,  at  Smyrna,  by  Myron; 
and  Paufanias  d(  scribes  by  him  a  single-bodied  Hecate  with  one  head, 
in  wood,  which  he  saw  on  the  island  of  ^gina :  she  was  the  chief 
divinity  of  the  ^iilginetans  according  to  Pausanias  (iL  30). 

The  most  celebrated  of  all  Myi*on'8  works  was  his  Cow,  lowing,  and 
according  to  some  suckling  a  calf ;  there  are  no  less  tban  thirty'Siz 
epigrams  on  this  work  in  the  Greek  Anthology.  No  human  figure  has 
attracted  so  much  notice,  and  doubtless  much  of  the  admiration 
this  work  excited  was  owing  t6  its  novelty.  Athens  was  full  of  gods 
and  men,  but  bronze  animals  were  certainly  rare,  and  this  Cow  may 
have  been  the  first  good  work  of  its  obsa  that  was  set  up  in  Athens : 
the  horses  of  Phidias  were  mere  bassi-rilievi  placed  under  a  colonnade 
and  of  a  small  size,  and,  however  excellent,  would  have  little  efifeet 
compared  with  an  isolated  bronze,  perhaps  gilded  figure,  of  the  natural 
size,  and  fixed  upon  a  marble  pedestal  in  the  centre  of  a  public  place. 
So,  according  to  Cicero,  it  still  stood  in  his  time,  though  it  was 
removed  before  Pausanias  visited  Athens,  for  he  did  not  see  it.  In 
the  time  of  Prooopius  it  was  in  the  temple  of  Peace  at  Rome. 

Sonntag  has  collected  all  the  numerous  epigrams  on  this  w6rk  of 
artk  The  Discobolus  by  Myron  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  works 
of  ancient  art :  the  original  was  in  bronze,  but  there  are  still  several 
ancient  copies  of  it  in  marble,  though  not  one  entire :  one  in  the 
Campidoglio,  one  in  the  Vatican,  and  a  third  was  in  the  Villa  Massimi 
at  Rome;  that  in  the  British  Museum  was  found  in  the  villa  of 
Hadrian  near  Tivoli,  in  1791,  and  passed  into  the  possesBion  of  Mr. 
Townley  through  the  hands  of  Mr.  Jenkins,  a  well-known  dealer  in 
works  of  art  of  that  time.  Some  other  trunks  of  ancient  statues, 
which  have  been  variously  restored,  are  also  said  to  be  marble  imita- 
tions of  this  work  of  Myron.  The  Townley  copy  according  to  some 
critics  has  been  incorrectly  restored,  and  the  head  is  said  not  to  belong 
to  it.  In  Lucian'a  description  of  the  Discobolus  of  Myron  the  head 
is  noticed  as  being  turned  and  looking  back,  as  it  does  in  some  others 
of  the  reputed  copies  of  this  celebrated  work.  It  must  be  obeerved 
however  that  there  is  no  proof  whatever  that  any  of  these  marbles 
are  copied  from  the  celebrated  Discobolus  of  Myron.  The  Abbate 
Fea  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  suggest  the  identity,  whidi 
occurred  to  him  from  the  similarity  between  the  Massimi  Discobolus 
found  in  the  Villa  Palombara  in  1782,  and  a  Discobolus  by  Myron 
as  described  by  Lucian  and  in  part  by  Quintilian.  Quintiliskn  (ii.  13) 
merely  alludes  to  its  distorted  position  and  elaborate  execution; 
Lucian  (Philopseudes  18)  describes  it  more  in  detail :  he  says — "  The 
Discobolus,  in  the  twisted  posture  with  the  hand  reversed  and  one 
knee  bent,  as  if  about  to  vary  his  attitude  and  rise  with  his  throw, 
his  head  being  turned  to  riiy  or  rhr  9urKop6poif^iAie  quoit'bearer," 


which  Fea  interprets  by  **  the  hand  in  which  he  has  the  quoit" 
These  words  are  however  sometimes  rendered  *'  the  girl  or  boy  who 
holds  the  quoit; "  implying  that  the  thrower  was  not  yet  in  action, 
having  only  assumed  his  position,  turned  his  head  back,  and  extended 
his  hand  to  receive  the  quoit  from  the  bearer  in  attendance,  who  is 
implied  only  by  the  attitiule  of  the  Discobolus,  not  expressed.  The 
Townley  marble  is  however  throwing  the  quoit,  both  knees  are  bent,  and 
the  toes  of  the  left  foot,  on  which  the  figure  partly  rests,  are  turned 
back :  tbe  action  is  perfectly  momentaiy,  and  he  is  siready  giving  the 
impetus  to  his  throw.  Barry  preferred  the  forward  direction  of  the 
head,  as  in  this  statue,  to  the  turn  spoken  of  by  Ln<»an  and  seen  in 
other  statues  of  this  subject,  as  much  more  consistent  with  the  neces- 
sary impetus  of  the  throw.  Myron  had  a  son  Lycius  who  was  like- 
wise a  sculptor.  He  is  mentioned  hy  Miny,  and  Pausanias  (L  23)  says 
he  saw  in  the  Acropolis  at  Athens  a  brazen  boy  holding  a  laver,  by 
Lycius  the  son  of  Myron  (Kiihn  and  Amaiaeus  read  Avxigy  instead  of 
Auxiou  in  this  passage) :  PUny  calls  Lycius  the  pupil  of  Myron. 

(Pliny,  ffiH.  Nat,,  xxixv.  8,  19;  xxxvL  5,  4;  Junius,  CakUogm 
Artificwn;  Sillig;  CtUalogtts  Ariificum;  Sonntag,  UnierhaUungai  fUr 
Freimde  der  alten  LUercUur,  d:c,  i.  100-119;  Winckelmann,  Werke,  voL 
vl;  Bottiger,  AUffemeine  Uebertickten  und  Oetchichte  der  Plagttirbei 
den  Qrieehen,  in  his  Aikdeuiungen  s»  Vortrdgen  Uber  die  Archaeologie  ; 
Qothe,  Prapylde^;  Barry,  Worke,yoL  i  See  ako  Specimenacf  Ancitnt 
Sculpture,  fnMuhed  by  iJke  Society  of  Dilettanti,  vol  L,  and  vol.  L  of 
The  Townley  Gallery  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Know- 
ledge, in  both  of  which  the  Discobolus  is  engraved.) 

MTT£NS»  DANIEL,  a  native  of  the  Hague,  where  he  was  bom 
about  1590,  was  the  best  portrait-painter  in  England  during  the  reign 
of  James  I.,  and  preyious  to  the  arrival  of  Vandyck,  to  whom  he  was 
little  inferior.  He  was  in  England  in  the  time  of  Van  Somer,  but  he 
did  not  attain  to  great  celebrity  until  he  was  appointed  one  of  his 
court  painters  by  Charles  L  in  1625,  with  a  salary  of  201,  per  annum, 
and  in  the  foUpwiog  year  he  received  in  addition  12.^^  for  pictures 
painted  for  the  king.  Mytens  now  executed  many  portraits  of  royal 
and  distinguished  personages,  some  of  which  are  at  Hampton  Court ; 
and  he  was  in  great  favour  until  about  1632,  when  he  was  so  much 
disconcerted  at  the  favour  shown  by  the  king  to  Vandyck,  that  he 
solicited  Charles  for  leave  to  retire  to  liis  own  country ;  but  the  king, 
learning  the  cause  of  his  dissatisfaction,  entreated  him  to  remain,  and 
told  him  that  he  should  have  work  enough  both  for  him  and  Vandyck. 
Mytens  remained,  but  apparently  for  a  dbort  time  only,  as  none  of  his 
works  in  England  bear  a  date  subsequent  to  the  arrival  of  Vandydc 
The  two  rivsls  however  parted  apparently  on  good  terms,  for  Vandyck 
painted  the  portrait  of  Mytens,  and  it  is  engraved  in  the  collection  of 
Vandyck's  portraits,  by  Pontius.  Mytens  returned  to  the  Hague,  and 
was  still  living  there  in  1656,  when  he  painted  a  portion  of  the  ceiling 
of  the  town-house  of  that  place.  His  style  was  bold,  firm,  and  natural, 
his  colouring  mellow  and  harmonious,  and  his  pictures  are  frequently 
enriched  by  warm  landscape  backgrounds.  There  are  many  of  his 
portraits  at  Hampton  Court,  of  which  the  full-length  of  Jamea,  first 
Marquis  of  Hamilton,  is  an  excellent  picture :  there  are  here  also  Prince 
Rupert  when  a  boy,  and  the  dwarf,  Sir  Jeffrey  Hudson.  Mytens  intro- 
duced this  dwarf  in  a  large  portrait  of  Charles  and  his  queen,  which 
was  in  the  possession  of  the  Earl  of  Dunmore. 
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NABIS,  tyrant  of  Sparta,  attained  the  supreme  power  after  the  death 
of  the  tyrant  Machanidas,  who  was  killed  about  B.C.  206.  He 
proved  a  cruel  despot,  and  put  to  death  a  number  of  citizens.  He  had 
an  ingenious  engine  of  torture,  described  by  Polybius  (xiii),  which 
wss  called  '  Nabis's  wife,*  and  which  he  applied  to  those  who  would 
not  deliver  up  their  money  to  him.  He  aUied  himself  with  Philip  IL 
of  Macedon,  and  took  possession  of  Argos  and  other  parts  of  the 
Peloponnesus.  After  the  defeat  of  PhiUp,  and  the  peace  which  fol- 
lowed between  him  and  Rome,  the  consul  Flamininus  marched  against 
Nabis,  defeated  him,  but  afterwards  granted  him  peace,  taking  his  son 
as  hostage  to  Home.  After  the  departure  of  the  Romans,  Nabis 
having  begun  to  annoy  his  neighbours  afresh,  the  Aobssans  sent  against 
him  their  general  Philopoemen,  who  defeated  him  and  drove  him  back 
into  Sparta,  where  Nabis  was  soon  after  treacherously  killed  by  his 
own  ^toUan  auxiliaries,  B.a  192.  (Livy,  xxv.  35.)  He  appears  to 
have  been  a  very  able  commander  in  war. 

NADA]^  the  son  of  Jeroboam,  became  king  of  Israel  on  the  death 
of  his  father  B,a  968,  and  adopted  the  worship  that  his  father  had 
established.  In  the  second  year  of  his  reign,  while  besieging  Qibbe- 
thon,  which  belonged  to  the  Philistines,  and  against  which  he  had 
led  **  all  Israel,*'  Baasha,  the  son  of  Ahijah,  one  of  his  captains,  formed 
a  conspiracy  against  him,  and  slew  him.  Baasha  then  occupied  the 
throne,  which  he  continued  to  do  for  twenty -three  years,  during  which 
time,  according  to  the  oriental  custom,  **  he  smote  all  the  house  of 
Jeroboam ;  he  left  not  to  Jeroboam  any  that  breathed ; "  thus  fulfilling 
the  prophecy  of  Ahijah  the  Shilonitc. 

JNADIR  bHAH  was  bom  on  the  11th  of  November  1688,  at  the 
small  village  of  Abnver,  near  Killaat,  about  80  miles  north-east  of 


Mushed  in  the  province  of  Ehorassan.  He  was  originally  called 
'  Nfidir  Kouli,'  that  is,  '  a  slave  of  the  Wonderful,'  or  *  of  Qod.'  When 
he  entered  the  service  of  TftmAsp^  king  of  Persia,  he  assumed  tbe 
nameof  <T&mAsp  Kouli  Kh&n,'  tbat  is,  <Kban,  slave  of  T&m&sp;' 
but  on  his  accession  to  the  throne  he  resumed  his  original  name  of 
« Nftdir.' 

The  father  of  N&dur  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  AfsshAr,  which  was 
one  of  the  seyen  Turkish  tribes  which  had  attached  themselves  to  tbe 
kings  of  Persia.  He  was  a  person  of  no  note  or  rank,  and  earned  his 
livelihood  by  means  of  making  coats  and  caps  of  sheep-skins.  K&dir 
after  his  elevation  to  the  throne,  used  frequently  to  allude  to  his  low 
birth.  When  the  royal  house  of  Delhi  required  tbat  his  son,  .who  was 
about  to  marry  a  princess  of  that  £smily,  should  give  an  account  of 
his  male  ancestors  for  seven  generationa,  KAdir  ezdalmed,  "Tell 
them  that  he  is  the  son  of  N&dir  Shah,  the  son  of  the  sword,  the 
grandson  of  the  sword,  and  so  on  till  they  have. a  descent  of  seventy 
instead  of  seven  generations." 

N&dir  was  distinguished  in  early  years  by  his  boldness  and  intre- 
pidity* At  tiie  age  of  seventeen  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Usbegs, 
who  made  annual  incursions  into  Khorassan;  but  he  effected  his 
escape  after  a  captivity  of  four  years.  On  his  return  to  Khorassan, 
he  entered  the  service  of  a  petty  chief  of  his  native  country ;  but  he 
became- soon  afterwards  the  leader  of  a  formidable  band  of  robbers. 
From  this  employment  he  rose,  by  a  transition  by  no  means  uncommon 
in  the  East,  to  a  high  rank  in  the  servioe  of  the  governor  of  Khorassan ; 
but  having  displeased  his  master,  he  was  degraded  and  severely 
punished.  After  this  he  resumed  his  occupation  as  a  robber;  and  in 
consequence  «>f  the  unsettled  state  of  the  country,  he  acquired  in  a 
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short  time  no  smill  dagreo  of  power.  In  order  to  understand  dearly 
the  cirouniBtaneee  whicn  fiadlitated  the  rise  of  N&dir,  it  ie  neoenary 
to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  ratemal  state  of  Persia  at  that  time. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  18th  oentury,  Persia  was  attacked  and 
eventnally  conquered  by  the  Afghans.  In  1722  Shah  Hussein,  the 
SufEavean  monarch  of  Persia,  abdicated  the  crown  to  Mahmud,  the 
Ail^han  conqueror.  Mahmud  was  sucoeeded  in  1725  by  AshrfliF; 
who  reigned  at  Ispahan  and  had  the  siq>reme  power,  though  TAmAsp, 
the  son  of  Hussein,  maintained  a  precarious  independence  in  a  distant 
part  of  the  empira  Though  the  power  of  the  Suflbvesn  monarohs 
had  been  entirely  overthrown  by  the  Afja;hans,  yet  the  latter  had  not 
been  able  to  establish  their  own  authority  in  toe  distant  provinces  of 
the  kingdom;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  Khorassanand  other 
remote  proTinoes  were  left  without  any  regular  government.  N&dir 
was  thus  enabled  to  prosecute  his  schemes  without  interruption ;  and 
having  at  length  raised  a  body  of  6000  men,  he  joined  T&mAsp  in 
1727,  and  declared  his  intention  of  expelling  the  Afghans  from  his 
native  country.  The  oppressive  rule  of  the  Afghans  and  the  renown 
of  N&dir  quickly  brought  great  numbers  to  his  standard ;  and  having 
been  invested  with  the  supreme  command  by  T&m&sp,  which  he  had 
acquired  by  putting  to  death  Futteh  Ali,  who  had  previously  com- 
manded the  forces  of  the  king,  he  marched  against  the  Afghans  and 
took  Moibed  in  the  same  year.  He  followed  up  his  first  success 
with  several  brilli^t  victoiiea ;  Ispahan  fell  into  his  power ;  Ashr&ff 
was  taken  and  put  to  death ;  and  by  the  dose  of  the  year  1729  few 
if  any  Afghans  were  left  in  Persia. 

Such  sudden  and  unexpected  success  rendered  Nftdir  exceedingly 
popular ;  and  he  appears  from  this  time  to  have  resolved  upon  seising 
the  rojal  power  as  soon  as  droumstancea  would  allow  him  to  do  so. 
In  1780  he  received  from  T&mAsp  a  grant  of  the  four  finest  provinces 
of  the  kingdom,  Khorassan,  Masanderan,  Seistan,  and  Eerman ;  and 
WAS  requested  at  the  same  time  to  assume  the  title  of  sultan.  This 
honour  however  he  dedined ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  ordered  money 
to  be  struck  in  his  own  name,  which  in  the  East  is  regarded  as  a 
virtual  assumption  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  country. 

In  1781  NAdir  was  engaged  in  a  war  witlf  the  Turks,  whom  he 
defeated  on  the  plains  of  Hamadan;  but  having  been  obliged  to  march 
to  Khorassan  to  quell  a  rebellion,  T&mftsp  seised  the  opportunity  of 
Assuming  the  command  of  the  army,  and  marched  himself  against 
the  I'nrks.  Being  defeated  in  battle,  he  conduded  a  treaty  with  the 
Turks,  by  which  he  ceded  to  them  several  provinces  of  the  Persian 
empire.  As  soon  as  Nftdir  beard  of  this  treaty,  he  took  advantage  of 
the  discontents  which  it  exdted,  to  carry  into  execution  the  plans  he 
had  long  meditated  for  seising  the  royal  power.  He  published  a 
prodnmation,  in  which  he  bitterly  inveighed  against  the  peace,  and 
announced  bis  intention  of  prosecuting  the  war.  Having  thus  secured 
the  good  will  of  the  people,  be  invited  T&mAsp  to  his  camp  ;  and  on 
his  arrival,  he  caused  him  to  be  seized  and  carried  away  to  Khorassan. 
Instead  however  of  proclaiming  himself  king,  he  considered  it  mors 
prudent  for  the  present  to  place  on  the  throne  the  son  of  T&m&tp, 
who  was  an  infant  eight  months  dd. 

Having  completed  these  arrangements,  NAdir  continued  the  war 
against  3ib  Turks,  and  after  experiencing  some  reverses,  he  obliged 
them  to  sue  for  peace,  which  was  granted  in  1735.  The  infant  sovereign 
of  Persia  having  died  about'  the  same  time,  NAdir  summoned  a  grand 
council,  consirting  of  almost  every  person  of  rank  and  consideration 
in  the  kingdom,  to  meet  in  the  plains  of  Chowal  MogAm,  which  extend 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Ardebil  to  the  mouth  of  the  Cyrus,  in 
order  to  take  into  consideration  the  state  of  the  kingdom.  Upwards 
of  100,000  persons  are  said  to  have  attended  this  assembly,  in  which 
the  sovereignty  was  offered  to  NAdir,  who  accepted  it  with  apparent 
rductance,  on  the  26th  of  February  1786,  on  condition  that  the  Sheah 
seet»  which  had  hitherto  been  supported  by  the  great  majority  of  the 
Peiaians,  should  be  entirdy  abolished,  and  the  »ect  of  the  Sunees 
established  in  its  place.  He  also  stipulated  that  the  Imaum  Jaaffer 
should  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  national  religion ;  and  that  as  there 
were  four  orthodox  sects  among  the  Sunees,  the  Persians  should  be 
oonsideied  as  a  fifth,  under  the  name  of  the  sect  of  Jaaffer.  It  is 
difficult  to  determine  the  reasons  which  induced  NAdir  to  make  this 
violent  change  in  the  religion  of  the  country;  but  it  appears  most 
probable  that  he  wished  to  destroy  the  Sheah  »ect,  since  it  had  always 
warmly  supported  the  dynssty  of  the  Suffavean  princes.  All  the 
religious  property  of  this  sect»  which  wss  very  considerable,  was 
oontiscated  by  NAdir,  and  this  impolitic  attack  upon  the  established 
religion  tended  to  produce  djscontenta  at  the  vexy  oommenoement  of 
his  reign.  NAdir  buuielf  appears  to  have  possessed  little  or  no  religion  ,* 
and  the  KorAn  as  well  as  the  Qospels,  which  were  translated  into 
Persian  by  his  order,  were  frequently  the  subjects  of  his  merriment 
and  sBZcssm. 

Soon  after  his  aco^ sslon  to  the  throne,  NAdir  made  vigorous  prepara- 
tions for  the  extinction  of  the  Afghans  as  a  separate  power;  and  as 
thii  object  could  not  be  accomplished  without  the  reduction  of  the 
dty  and  province  of  Candahar,  which  were  then  in  the  possession  of 
&e  brothers  of  Mohammed,  the  late  Afghan  [monarch  of  Persia,  he 
commenced  the  war  by  the  invasion  of  this  province^  The  dty  of 
C^n<jyy>yi-  fell  into  his  power  in  1788,  and  many  of  the  Afghans  fled 
into  the  northern  provinces  of  Hindustan,  where  they  were  hospitably 
reodved.    NAdir  required  of  the  Emperor  of  Delhi  that  none  of  the 
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Afghan  fugitives  diould  find  shdter  in  lus  dominions,  but  as  no  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  hii  demands,  he  marched  into  Hindustan  in  the 
following  year,  and  after  defeating  the  Mog^l  troops,  entered  Delhi 
on  the  8th  of  March,  where  he  seised  the  imperial  treasures  which 
had  been  amassed  in  the  course  of  nearly  two  centuries  by  the  Mogul 
monarchs.  Soon  after  lus  arrival,  a  report  having  been  spread  through 
the  dty  that  NAdir  was  dead,  the  inhabitants  made  a  general  attack 
upon  his  soldiers.  NAdir  in  vain  endeavoured  to  undeceive  the 
populace;  his  moderation  only  inflamed  the  fury  of  thoee  whom, 
according  to  Hindoo  historians,  it  was  his  desire  to  save ;  and  at  length, 
unable  to  restrain  the  people,  he  gave  orders  for  a  general  maaaaore. 
These  commands  were  too  well  obeyed;  and  from  sunrise  till  noon 
the  inhabitants  were  butchered  by  his  soldiery  without  any  distinc- 
tion of  sex  and  age.  At  the  interoesuon  of  Mohammed,  the  emperor 
of  Delhi,  NAdir  at  length  commanded  the  massacre  to  be  stopped ; 
and  it  is  recorded  as  a  proof  of  the  high  state  of  disdpline  of  his 
troops,  that  his  commands  were  immediately  obeyed.  The  number  of 
thoee  who  perished  in  this  massacre  is  variously  stated  by  difflBrent 
writers.  Fraser  says  that  120,000  persons  were  killed ;  but  a  Hindoo 
historian  reduces  the  number  to  only  8000.  (Scott's  *  Translation  of 
the  History  of  the  Dekkan,'  vol  it  p.  207.) 

NAdir  did  not  attempt  to  make  any  permanent  conquests  in  Hin- 
dustan. He  returned  to  Persia  in  the  following  year,  and  dirseted 
his  attention  towards  the  reduction  of  the  nations  on  the  north  of 
Persiiv  He  crossed  the  Oxus  in  order  to  punish  the  sovereign  of 
Bokharah,  who  had,  during  his  absence  in  Hindustan,  made  inroads 
into  Khorassan.  This  monarch  having  submitted  to  his  power,  NAdir 
next  marched  against  the  king  of  Khaurizm,  whose  dominions  extended 
westward  of  Bokh|a«h  along  both  banks  of  the  Oxus  as  far  as  the 
Csspian.  The  king  of  Khanrixm,  refusmg  to  submit  to  NAdir,  was 
defeated  in  battle,  taken  prisoner,  and  put  to  death,  1740. 

By  these  oonquesto  NAdir  had  completely  secured  the  peace  of 
Persia.  He  had  delivered  his  native  country  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
Afghans,  and  had  extended  ite  dominions  to  the  Indus  on  the  east, 
the  Oxus  on  the  north,  and  almost  to  the  plains  of  Baghdad  on  the 
west  The  Turks,  who  frequently  endeavoured  during  his  reign  to 
extend  tiieir  dominions,  were  always  repulsed  with  loss;  and  the 
Russisns  were  glad  to  enter  inte  alliance  with  this  all-powerful 
conqueror.  Hitherto  NAdir  had  ruled  with  moderation  and  justice; 
but  the  latter  part  of  his  reign  was  disgraced  by  acta  of  the  foulest 
tyranny  and  oppresnon.  His  conduct  during  this  period  has  been 
described,  even  by  a  partial  historian  (Mirza  Mahadi),  as  exceeding  in 
cruelty  and  barba^ty  all  that  has  been  recorded  in  history  of  the  most 
bloody  tyranta  In  1748  his  eldest  son,  KesA  Kouli,  who  had  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  bravery  in  many  actions,  was  deprived  of  sight 
by  order  of  his  father.  The  po&sesdon  of  absolute  power  appears  to 
have  called  forth  in  the  mind  of  NAdir,  as  it  has  often  done  in  the 
minds  of  other  absolute  monarohs,  some  of  the  worst  passions  of  human 
nature — avarice,  jealousy,  and  cnidty.  During  the  early  part  of  his 
reign  NAdir  was  distinguished  by  the  greatest  liberality ;  and  after  he 
had  obtained  the  immense  wedth  of  the  imperial  house  of  Delhi,  he  at 
first  remitted  three  yesis'  taxes.  But  the  possession  of  such  enormous 
wealth  appears  to  have  exdted  in  him  the  desire  of  accumulating 
more ;  and  the  taxes  were  increased  to  meet  the  insatiable  demands 
of  the  royal  treasury.  It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  proecription 
of  the  Sheah  sect  had  tended  to  render  him  unpopular.  NAdir,  awarci 
of  this,  ceased  to  trust  any  of  the  native  Persians,  who  belonged  almost 
entirely  to  the  Sheah  sect,  and  placed  his  chief  dependence  on  the 
Turks  and  Afghans  in  his  army,  who  were  Sunees.  So  great  was  his 
suspidon  of  his  own  subjects,  that  he  is  said  to  have  formed  the  design 
of  putting  to  death  every  Persian  in  the  army.  Some  of  the  prindpal 
officers  of  his  court,  having  learnt  that  their  names  were  included  in 
the  proposed  massacre^  reaolved  to  save  themselves  by  the  assassina- 
tion of  the  tyrant,  and,  having  entered  his  tent  during  the  nighty  put 
him  to  death,  on  the  19th  or  20th  of  June  1747.  NAdir  was  succeeded 
by  his  nephew  AIL 

The  life  of  NAdir  Shah  was  written  in  Perdan  by  his  secretary, 
Mirza  Mohammed  Mahadi  Khan,  who  attended  him  in  all  his  expe- 
ditions, and  has  been  tranalated  into  French  by  Sir  W.  Jones.  Fraser 
also  published  from  Persian  manuscripts,  which  he  obtained  in  India, 

*  The  History  of  NAdir  Shah,  formerly  called  Thamas  Kuli  Khan,  the 
present  Kmperor  of  Persia,'  London,  1742.  Many  interesting  particu- 
IsTs  relating  to  NAdir  are  given  by  Hanway  in  his  '  Historicd  Account 
of  the  British  Trade  over  the  Caspian  Sea,'  London,  1763-54,  which 
have  connderable  value,  since  Hanway  had  personal  knowledge  of 
many  of  the  fscta  which  he  has  recorded.  A  detailed  life  of  NAdir  is 
also  given  by  Mdcolm  in  his  seoond  volume  of  the '  Histoiy  of  Penia.'B 

N JSVlUSy  CNEIUS,  a  native  of  Campania,  and  one  of  the  earliest 
Roman  poeti^  was  older  than  Ennius,  and  the  contemporary  of  Livius 
Andronicua  He  served  in  the  first  Punic  war,  and  afterwaids  wrote 
an  epic  poem  on  the  same,  'De  Bello  Punioo,'  and  another  called  'Hias 
Cypria.'  He  also  wrote  several  dramas  in  imitation  of  the  Greek,  and 
other  comedies  on  national  or  Roman  subjects,  such  as  'Macchus  exul,' 

*  Yindemiatores,'  &c.  Of  all  these,  the  titles  and  a  few  scattered  lines 
are  all  that  have  come  down  to  us.  ('  Fragmenta  Poetarum  Latinorum, 
quorum  Opera  non  extant^'  by  Stephanus,  1664  ;  and  also  Mdttaire^ 

*  Corpus  Poetarum.')  Cicero,  *  De  Oratore,'  iL  69, 70,  and  iiL  12,  praises 
him  for  lus  unaffected  dmplidty  and  native  humour.    It  appears  that 
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h»  kad  ft  g«nluf  for  the  satirical,  igrhiob  proved  unlnc)Ey  (o  him ;  for, 
having  e^poaed  in  his  plays  some  of  the  leading  men  at  Bome,  among 
othen  some  of  ^h^  Metelli  family,  b«  was  imprisoned  and  banished  as 
an  alien.  He  is  said  to  have  retired  to  Utipa  in  Africa,  where  he  died 
about  B.a  204,  according  %o  the  chronicle  of  Kusebius.  Aulus  GelUus 
<iiL  3)  says  that,  heing  imprisoned  ai9ome,he  composed  two  oomediea 
in  his  prison,  through  which  he  was  re&V»'ed  to  liberty. 

NAHUM,  one  of  the  twelve  minor  Hebrew  poeljs,  was  called  the 
Elkoshite  (Nahum  i  1),  probably  from  the  place  of  his  birth,  Elkosh, 
a  village  in  Galilee.  (Hieronymus*  'Proem,  in  ^abum;'  Eusebius, 
'  Onomatticon,*  art.  *EA<cf<r«').  Ho  prophesied  in  the  kingdom  of 
Judah,  whither  we  may  suppose  he  had  gone  after  the  overthrow  of 
Israel.  His  age  can  only  be  conjectured  from  certain  iDdlcations  con- 
tained in  his  prophecy,  from  which  it  appears  that  both  the  kingdoms 
of  Isiael  and  JudaU  had  been  subject  to  severe  attacks  from  the 
Asayriaus  (chap,  i),  and  that  the  captivity  of  Israel  had  already  taken 
])lace  (obap.  il  2).  He  is  thought  to  allude  to  the  destruction  of 
Sennacherib's  army  (i  ll-U),  aa  having  occurred  recency  (ii.  1).  He 
altto  propheaies  the  speedy  restoration  of  Judah  %q  prosperity  (i  15 ; 
it  7),  which  happened  in  the  reign  of  Joaiah.  These  circumstances 
would  place  his  prophecy  towards  the  close  of  Hezckiah's  r?ign,  about 
B.C.  703.  Some  suppose  that  the  destruction  of  Thebes  and  the  cap- 
tivity of  the  Egyptians  and  Ethiopians,  spoken  of  in  Nahum(ii.  8-10),  are 
the  same  events  to  which  Isaiah  refers  (chap,  xz.) ;  but  this  is  uncertain. 
Nabum's  prophecy  is  a  complete  poem,  the  subject  of  which  is  *the 
burden  of  Kinevth  ^  (1 1),  that  is^  the  destruction  of  Nineveh  and  the 
Afsvrian  empire,  a*  ^®  punishment  of  its  wickedness  and  oppression. 
Tlic'  prophecy  commences  with  a  sublime  description  of  the  powor  of 
Jc:>ovah  in  punishing  his  enemies  and  protecting  his  people,  and  pro* 
ceeds  to  foretell  the  impending  destruction  of  Nineveh  (chape,  i  ii.), 
which  is  described  in  Uie  most  vivid  poetry  in  chap.  iii.  The  eve^i 
which  he  prophesies  took  place  in  the  year  B.a  625,  in  Hke  reign  of 
Chyniladanus,  king  of  Assyria,  when  Nineveh  was  detroyed  and  the 
Assyrian  empire  overthrown  by  Cyaxares  L  and  Nabopolassar. 

'*  None  of  the  minor  prophets  seem  to  equal  Nahum  in  boldness, 
ardour,  and  sublimity,  tiis  prophecy  too  forms  a  regular  and  perfect 
poem ;  the  exordium  is  not  merely  magnificent,  it  is  truly  majestic ; 
the  preparation  for  the  destruction  of  Nineveh,  and  the  description  of 
its  downfall  and  desolation,  are  expressed  in  the  most  vivid  coloursy 
and  are  bold  and  luminous  in  the  highest  degree."  (Bishop  liowth, 
'  VnsUctt'  xxL)  Some  expressioDs  and  images  which  are  peculiar  to 
him  occur  in  i  10 ;  ii.  4-9;  iii.  17.  The  canonical  authority  of 
Nabum's  prophecy  is  undisputed. 

NAKHIMuV,  AKIM  NIKOLAEVITCH.  a  Russian  poet»  was  bom 
at  Kharkov,  of  wealthy  parents,  in  1782,  and  educated  at  the  University 
of  Moscow.  According  to  the  usual  custom  of  that  period,  he  entered 
the  military  service  a%  an  early  age,  but  did  not  long  continue  ia  it ; 
for,  on  the  new  university  being  opened  at  Kharkov,  he  enrolled  him- 
pelf  among  the  students,  and  applied  himself  to  literature  with  such 
Kt^al  and  diligence  as  to  excite  general  astonishment.  Having  taken 
his  degre^,  he  retired  to  his  own  estate  to  indulge  in  that  fulness  of 
literary  enjoyment  which  his  fortune  permitted  him,  and  in  that 
dume&tic  society  which  he  shortly  afte^  secured  to  himself  by  his  union 
with  a  very  aujiable  young  lady.  Thus  eminently  favoured  in  evezy 
respect,  the  tranquil  felicity  of  his  life  met  with  no  other  interruption 
than  that  of  a  premature  death,  for  he  was  suddenly  carried  off  by  a 
fever,  July  17-29, 1814,  in  the  thirty-second  year  of  hia  age,  leaving 
l^ehind  him  two  infant  children,  to  whom  he  had  looked  as  pledges  of 
the  increasing  happiness  in  store  for  him. 

Though  of  amiable  disposition,  and  possessed  of  a  fund  of  good 
sense  and  philosophy,  Nakhimov  had  many  singularities^  and  was  at 
times  morbidly  shy  even  among  his  most  intimate  aoquainta^oe. 
Another  trait  in  his  character  was  his  singular  diffidence  of  his  own 
literary  talents,  notwithstanding  that  his  favourite  subjects,  and  those 
in  which  he  best  succeeded,  were  of  a  satirical  cast.  This  tu^n  for 
caustic  observation  displays  itself  also  in  his  'Fables,'  which  are 
remarkable  fur  their  epigrammatic  poiixt  Besides  his  satires  in  verse, 
he  wrote  many  pieces  in  prose  that  partake  more  or  less  of  the  same 
spirit,  more  particularly^  that  entitled  'The  Speaking  Monkeys,'  which 
was  composed  in  derision  of  the  attempted  conquest  of  liu&iia  by 
Napoleon  I.,  and  which  may  challenge  comparison  yrith  Voltaire's 
* Micromegas.'  A  short  memoir  of  him,  with  a  crltic^^  notice  of  his  chief 
productions,  was  published  at  St  Petersburg  in  1S18  by  Dr.  Maalovitch. 

NANNI,  GIOVANNI,  called  Giovanni  &  Udine,  ^as  bom  at  Udine 
in  1487.  He  studied  first  in  the  school  of  Gio^one,  aijid  afterwards 
passed  to  that  of  Hafihelle,  under  whose  direction  he  executed  the 
greater  part  of  the  stuccoes  and  grotesque  ornaments  in  the  loggie  and 
other  apartments  of  the  Vatican.  He  is  considered  as  the  most  emi- 
nent in  this  branch  of  the  artw  His  bowers,  plants,  and  foliage,  his 
aviaries,  with  birds  of  every  description,  are  so  true  to  nature  as  almost 
to  deceive  the  eye  by  the  clostne^is  of  the  imitation.  After  the  sack 
of  Rome  he  visited  other  pnrts  of  Italy,  and  many  of  his  works  ar^  at 
Florence,  Genoa,  and  Udine.  He  died  in  1564.  Vasari  frequently 
calls  him  *  Kicamatori.' 

NANTEDIL,  ROBERT,  a  celebrated  French  engraver  and  drafts- 
man, was  bom  at  Kheims  in  1630,  and  was  the  pupU  of  his  brother-in- 
law,  N.  Regnesson.  He^  engi-aved  chiefly  porti  aits,  in  which  class  he 
is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  engravers,  though  he  generally 


^graved  the  head  only,  without  accessories;  but  be  frequently 
executed  them  of  the  size  of  life.  He  also  took  portraits  from  the 
life  in  pastel  in  a  very  able  manner ;  but  aa  he  used  these  chiefly  to 
engrave  from,  few  of  them  have  been  preserved.  He  engraved  in  line 
and  in  stipple,  and  generally  combined  both  atyles,  stippling  the 
middle  tints ;  and  he  contrived  to  express  colour  to  a  considerable 
degree  in  his  prints.  Nanteuil  died  in  1678,  and  though  he  lived  to 
the  age  of  forty-eight  only,  he  has  engraved  nearly  three  hundred 
plates,  almost  exclusively  portraits,  and  comprising  many  of  the  princes 
of  Europe,  and  most  of  the  celebrated  men  of  France  during  the  reign 
of  Louis  XIV.,  of  whom  alone  he  engraved  nineteen  portraits,  all  in 
diSerent  periods  of  his  life.  His  master-pieces  are  J.  B.  van  Steeu berg- 
hen,  after  jbuchatel,  known  aa  '  L'Advooat  de  Hollande,'  166S ;  M.  de 
Pomponne,  after  Le  Brun;  F.  M.  la  Mothe  le  Vayer,  1661;  and 
Marshal  Turenne,  besides  some  others. 

NAPIER,  JOHN,  baron  of  Meicbtston,  was  born  at  Merchiston 
Castle,  near  Edinburgh,  in  the  year  1550^  at  which  time  his  father 
was  but  sixteen  years  old.  His  lineage  is  traced  from  John  de 
Napier,  who,  in  1296,  swore  allegiance  to  Edward  I.  of  EngUnd  :  and 
among  his  more  immediate  anceston  are  mentioned  William  Napier, 
governor  of  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  and  Alexander  Napier,  vice- 
admiral  of  Scotland.  His  father.  Sir  Archibald  Napier,  was  master  of 
the  mint  of  Scotland.  Napier  was  never  raised  to  the  peerage^  as 
might  be  inferred  from  the  writings  of  some  authors,  Brigga  among 
others.  (<  Letter  to  Archbishop  Usher,*  vol  v.  p.  422.)  Hia  name 
has  been  variously  written.  Siesides  the  Latinised  forms  Neper  and 
Neperus,  we  meet  with  Naper,  Napier,  and  Nepair.  The  last  is  the 
orthography  adopted  in  the  title-page  of  Wright's  translation  of  the 
logarithmic  canoQ,  which  work  was  revised  by  Napier  himself  the  year 
before  his  death.  The  name  at  the  head  of  this  artida  appears  to 
have  hcen  the  family  name^  and  is  certainly  that  by  vhich  he  ia  now 
generally  known. 

Napier's  matriculation  into  the  University  of  St  Andrews  took  place 
in  the  year  1662-68,  aa  appears  from  the  books  of  the  university* 
That  it  took  place  early  also  appears  from  the  following  passage  in 
the  preface  to  his  'Plain  Discovery  of  the  Revelation  of  St  John,' 
pub  lished  at  Edinburgh  in  1693,  4to.  Spesking  of  the  university,  bo 
says, "  In  my  tender  years  and  bairn  age  at  schools,  having  on  the 
one  part  contracted  a  loving  familiaritie  with  a  certain  gentleman,  a 
papist,  and  on  the  other  part  being  attentive  to  the  sermons  of  that 
worthy  man  of  God,  maister  Christopher  Goodman,  teaching  upon 
the  Apocalyps,  I  was  moved  in  admiration  against  the  blindness  of 
papists,  that  could  not  most  evidentUe  see  their  seven-hilled  oitie  of 
SLovoe  pointed  out  there  so  lively  by  St.  John  aa  the  mother  of  all 
spiritual  whoredom :  that  not  only  bursted  I  oute  in  continuall  reason- 
ing against  my  said  familiar,  but  alno  from  thenceforth  I  determined 
with  myself,  by  the  assietanoe  of  God's  spirit^  to  employ  my  study 
and  diligence  to  search  out  the  remanent  mjateries  of  that  holy 
booke,  as  to  this  houre,  praised  be  the  Lord,  I  have  bin  doiAg  at  all 
such  times  as  convenientlie  I  might  have  occasion."  One  object  of 
the  '  Plain  Discovery '  was  to  show  that  the  doctrines  of  the  pope  wers 
antichristian,  which  so  accorded  with  the  views  of  the  French 
Huguenotn,  that  a  translation  of  the  work,  stated  in  the  title-page  to 
have  been  revised  by  Napier,  appeared  at  Roohelle  in  1603,  and  the 
same  year  the  oouncU  of  Gap  formally  deelared  the  pope  to  be  Anti- 
christ. In  the  same  work  he  fancies  he  haa  determined  the  dates  at 
which  the  conipletion  of  the  prophecies  will  take  place,  and  he  asaigxis 
the  deatruction  of  the  world  to  the  year  1786. 

From  the  time  of  his  entering  the  university  to  the  puUication  of 
the  above  work,  scarcely  anything  is  known  oonoerning  him.  His 
biographers,  David  Stewart,  earl  of  Buchan,  and  Walter  Alinto,  about 
the  close  of  the  last  century  made  inquiries  among  the  descendjmts  of 
Napier  for  letters  or  other  doouments  whioh  might  throw  light  on  his 
history  during  this  long  interval.  Their  exertions  in  this  respect 
seem  to  have  been  attended  with  Uttla  success.  MacKensie,  in  his 
'  Lives  and  Characters  of  the  most  eminent  Writers  of  the  Soottish 
Nation,'  folio,  published  at  Edinburgh  in  1708-1^2,  informa  us,  but 
without  mentioning  any  authority,  that  Napier  passed  some  years  in 
France,  the  Netherlandis,  and  Italyt  and  that  ^hWe  absent  he  apptisd 
himself  to  the  study  of  the  mathematics.  This  is  oonfirmed  by  his 
biographer,  Mark  Napier,  who  supposes  him  to  have  left  Scotland  as 
early  as  the  year  1566,  and  adds  that  hia  college  residence  had  been 
too  short  to  entitle  him  even  to  the  degree  of  B.A.  In  1571  he  had 
retunie4  to  Scotland.  In  1593  he  wasohoeen  by  the  General  Aeaembly 
one  of  the'  commissionera  appointed  to  assemble  at  Edinburgh  to 
counteract  the  attempts  of  the  RoniM^  Catholics  to  put  aaide  Pro* 
testantiam,  then  recent^  established.  We  are  left  to  oonjeotoro  at 
what  tim^  p^or  to  the  year  1594  the  inind  of  Napier  first  became 
occupied  with  the  discovery  of  a  ihethod  which  should  auperseds 
the  long  and  laborioua  arithmetical  operationa  which  the  solution  of 
the  most  aimple  trigonometrical  problems  then  exacted.  That  he 
was  thus  occupied  in  the  yeair  1594  ia  probable  from  a  letter  written 
by  Kepler  to  Crogenis,  dated  1624,  wherein,  speaking  of  Napier's 
logarithmic  tables^  which  had  then  been  published  ten  yean,  he  says^ 
"Nihil  astern  supra  Naperianam  rationem  esse  puto:  etai  quidem, 
Scotus  quidam,  Uteris  ad  Tycboncm  anno  1594  scriptis,  jam  apem  fecit 
canonia  illius  mirlQcL''  (Kepi,  *  £pUt.,'  Lips.,  1718,  fol,  p.  460.)  The 
Scotchman  here  alluded  to  was  Dr.  Crajg,  of  ^hojcn  a  circumstance  ia 
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related  by  Wood,  in  hift  *  Athmue  OtoniedieB,'  nndtr  the  Mkdib  *  Brtgge/ 
upon  the  ftathority  of  Oughtred  aud  Wingate,  and  eited  by  Hevei-al 
authora  with  refbrenoe  to  Napier'a  invention.  The  eubata&de  is  this  : 
—Oni^,  coming  out  of  Denmark^  called  on  Napier  at  Merehisten, 
and  informed  him)  among  other  thiut^,  of  a  rumoured  discovery  by 
LongomontanuB,  ''as  'tU  said/'  wbersby  the  tedious  operations  of 
nittltiplicatlon  and  division  in  satronomical  calcolatlons  were  avoided ; 
and  intimated  that  this  was  effected  by  means  of  pn^ortional  nttmbers, 
of  which  information  Napier  availed  himself  so  skilfully,  that  upon 
Onig  repeatmg  his  visit  a  few  weeks  after,  he  showed  him  a  draught 
of  what  he  e^ed  canon  mirabilis  logaiithmorum.  The  corrctctnesa 
of  this  story)  as  regards  Longomontanus,  is  disproved  by  the  fact  tiiat 
I^ngomontanus  attributea  the  invention  to  Napier.  (' Astrouomitia 
Daotca)*  p.  7»  ftc,  quoted  by  Dr.  Button.)  There  appears  however 
to  be  no  doubt  that  Craig  did  write  to  Tycho  Brahe  at  the  time 
stated,  acquainting  him  with  the  progress  which  Napier  had  then 
already  made. 

Beaides  Longomontanns,  several  authors  have  been  mentioned,  and 
their  works  referred  to,  with  a  view  to  detract  from  the  merit  of 
Napier  by  bringing  him  in  debtor  to  some  of  his  contemporaries. 
All  these  attempts  appear  to  proceed  more  or  less  on  the  supposition 
that  the  principle  of  logarithms  was  in  Napier'a  time  a  noTelty.  The 
fame  of  Napier  however  does  not  rest  on  the  discovery  of  that  pro- 
perty of  numbers  upon  which  all  the  advantages  of  logarithms  depend. 
Long  before  his  time  it  was  knpwn  that  if  the  terms  of  an  arithmetical 
and  geometrical  seriea  were  placed  in  jukba  position,  the  multiplication, 
division,  involution,  and  evolution  of  the  latter  would  answer  to  and 
might  actually  be  effected  by  a  corresponding  addition,  subtraction, 
multiplication,  and  division  of  the  former.  To  a  certain  extent  this 
property  was  employed  by  Archimedes,  in  his  '  Arenarius,*  or  treatise 
on  ttie  number  of  the  sahds.  Stifel  also,  in  his '  Arithmetica  Integra,' 
^iirnberg,  1544,  p.  35,  exhibits  its  principal  uses,  and  evinces  so  dear 
a  conception  of  the  nature  of  logarithms,  only  not  under  that  name, 
that  had  he  been  furnished  with  a  table  of  such  numbers,  he  would 
doubtless  have  been  able  to  make  use  of  them.  He  might  even  have 
oonstructed  a  table,  but  the  natural  numbers  would  not  have  been 
coQsecutive,  and  the  omissioDS  would  have  been  by  far  more  numerous 
than  the  insertions,  and  this  would  have  happened  simply  because  he, 
in  common  with  all  other  mathematicians  previous  to  Napier,  poBsesaed 
no  means  of  determining  the  logarithm  corresponding  to  any  proposed 
number,  but  merely  those  corresponding  to  particular  numbers. 
Until  such  means  were  supplied,  no  taUe  of  any  practical  utility  could 
have  been  constructed.  Napier  discovered  the  mesns,  but  had  he  not 
been  of  a  peculiarly  ardent  disposition,  he  would  have  shrunk  from 
the  labour  Which  their  applica^on  required,  and  his  discovery  would 
perhaps  have  remained  a  mere  sterile  truth.  It  happened  to  him,  as 
it  has  happened  to  most  original  dlBcoverers,  that  tiie  view  whidi  he 
took  of  the  problem  was  not  the  most  natural,  and  consequently  not 
tlie  most  simple.  The  problem  ittelf  waa  purely  arithmetical;  Napier 
arrived  at  its  solution  through  geometrical  oonsiderationa  But  not- 
withstanding this  circumstance  and  the  dindvantages  he  must  have 
laboured  under,  arising  from  the  imperfect  methods  of  analysis  then 
in  UA&,  and  the  almost  total  absence  of  notation,  his  processes  even 
now  are  to  a  certain  extent  the  most  eligible,  and  are  analogous  to 
those  employed  in  the  construction  of  the  great '  Tables  du  GadastrSb' 
'*  Modem  formulse,"  says  Delambre, ''  have  furnished  processes  more 
sure  and  exact,  but  not  moire  convepient."  ('  Astronomic  Modern^') 
Couc«ming  Napier's  principles  we  haVe  not  further  to  speak;  the 
reader  will  find  them  explained  id  the  article  LoOAaiTHiCB,  in  AB1» 

JMD  ScXBIiOEB  DlTISIOir. 

With  regard  to  the  importance  of  the  invention,  and  the  claim  of 
iii  author  on  the  gratitude  of  his  successors^  we  may  cite  the  words 
of  Laplaoe  ('  Bxpositibn  du  Bystdme  du  Monde  *)*  ''By  reducing  to  a 
few  days  the  labour  of  many  months,  it  doubles,  as  it  were,  the  life  of 
an  astronomer,  besides  freeing  him  from  the  errors  and  disgust 
inseparable  from  long  calculations.  As  an  inventiCn  it  is  particulsrly 
gratifying  to  the  human  mind,  emanaticg  as  it  does  exclusively  from 
witbin  it^vlL  In  the  arts  man  avdils  himself  of  the  materials  and 
forces  of  nature ;  in  this  instance  the  work  is  wholly  his." 

Uis  tables  were  published  in  1614,  by  the  title  of '  Mirifici  Logarith- 
morum  Canonis  iJeacriptio,*  Bdinb.,  4ta  As  their  principal  object 
was  to  facilitate  trigonometrical  computations,  they  contained  only 
the  logarithms  df  the  natural  sines  corresponding  to  each  minute  of 
the  quadrant  and  to  a  radius  =10^.  The  principle  of  theur  construc- 
tion Napier  at  iirst  withheld,  "waiting  the  judgment  and  censure  of 
mathematicians  before  exposing  the  remainder  to  the  malignity  of 
the  envious."  This  explanation  was  given  in  a  posthumous  work, 
edited  by  his  son,  and  published  in  1619,  Edinb.,  4to.  It  is  entitled 
*  Mirifioi  Logarithmorum  Canoms  Construdtio  (  una  cum  annota- 
tiutilbuB  aliquot  Doetissimi  D.  Henrid  Briggii«'  The  two  works  were 
reprinted  at  Lyon  in  1620. 

From  the  date  of  the  publication  of  the  logarithmic  eanon  until  the 
death  of  Napier,  which  took  place  the  following  year,  there  is  little 
ree«>rded  of  bim  which  demands  particular  notice,  except  his  conneo- 
tf on  with  Briggs,  slready  noticed.  [BiUQQa,  Hemrt.}  His'Rabdologia, 
seu  Namerationis  per  VirgulAs^  Ubri  duo,'  Edinb.,  1617, 12mo,  was 
the  last  of  his  literary  productions.  [KapoiR's  Bombs,  in  Arts  airo 
So.  Div.] 


Napiet  died  at  Merahlston  on  the  8rd  or  4th  of  April  1617  (not 
1618),  old  style}  and  was  intert«d  in  the  cathedral  church  of  St.  Qiles 
at  Edinbuigh;  On  thb  eastern  side  of  the  cathedral  is  a  stone  tablet 
ifiih  a  Latin  inscription,  indicatiog  the  spot  of  bis  interment  He 
was  twice  married.  By  his  first  wife,  the  daughter  of  Sir  James 
Stiriing  of  Kier,  or  Keir,  he  had  one  child,  Archibald,  who  became 
privy-oouncillor  to  James  VI.,  and  was  raised  by  Charles  I.  to  the 
peerage  in  1627,  by  the  title  of  Lord  Napier.  By  his  Second  wife,  the 
daughter  of  Sir  James  Chbsholm  of  Crombie,  he  had  five  sons  and  five 
daughter&  To  his  third  son  Robert,  to  whom  he  had  taught  thb  mathe- 
matics, he  confided  the  care  of  publishing  his  posthumous  works. 

Of  Napier*s  improvements  in  trigonometry  it  ia  sufficient  to  refer  to 
Hih  elegant  theorems  known  as  Napier's  'Analogies,'  and  to  his  theorem 
of  the  '  five  circular  parts,'  which  furnishes  a  ready  solution  of  all  the 
cases  of  right-angled  spherical  triangles. 

The  only  work  of  Napier  not  already  mentioned  is  a  letter  to  Anthony 
Bacon,  entitled  'Secret  inventions  profitable  and  necessary  in  these 
days  for  the  defence  of  the  island,  and  wit&standing  strangers,  enemies 
to  God's  truth  and  religion'  (the  original  is  in  the  archbishop's  library, 
Lambeth ;  two  copies  are  in  the  British  Museum ;  it  is  also  printed  In 
Tilloch's  'Philosophical  Magasine,'  vol.  xviiL).  Wat^  in  his  'Biblio- 
theca  Britannica,'  adds  '  Arithknetica  Logaritbmica,'  Lend.,  1624,  fol. ; 
biit  this  is  a  mistake,  Briggs  being  the  authot  of  that  work. 

{Life,  Writings,  and  Iiwaitiona  of  John  Ndpier,  by  David  Stewsrt^ 
earl  of  Buohan,  and  Walter  Minto,  LL.D.,  Perth,  1787,  4to;  Hdtton, 
Traeta^  <lrc.) 

NAPIER,  VICE-ADMIRAL  SIR  CHARLES  JOHN,  K.C.B.,  M.P., 
is  the  eldest  son  of  the  late  Hon.  C.  Napier  of  McrchistCti  Hall,  N.  B., 
and  consequently  grandson  of  the  sixth  Lord  Napier,  whose  fiimily 
has  enjoyed  the  Barony  of  MerchiBtdn  for  upwards  ojf  three  centuries, 
and  who  was  sixth  in  lineal  descent  from  the  renewed  inventor  of 
Logarithms.  Sir  Cbat'leS  was  born  March  6,  1786,  and  entered  the 
Navy  in  1799,  on  board  the  Martin  sloop,  then  stationed  in  the  North 
Sea.  In  1800  he  was  transferred  to  the  Mediterranean  station.  Here 
he  took  part  in  several  minor  aetiobs  between  this  date  and  August  1808, 
when  in  command  of  the  Recruit  brig  he  had  his  thigh  broken  by  a  shot 
in  action  with  a  French  corvette.  Next  year  he  assisted  in  the  reduction 
of  Martitaique,  and  was  the  first  to  scale  the  walls.  For  his  gallantry 
here  and  in  a  subsequent  action  he  obtained  post  iank ;  for  a  »hort 
period  after  this  he  served  on  land  as  a  volunteer  ih  Spain.  In  1811 
we  find  him  engaged  on  the  coast  of  Sicily,  near  Tallnuro,  the  heights 
of  which  he  carried  under  a  galling  fire,  a  success  which  he  afterwards 
followed  up  by  the  capture  of  several  merehahtmen  and  ships  of  the 
enemy.  In  1818  he  seirved  in  North  Ameriesj  and  earned  the  thatiks 
of  Captain  Gordon  fbr  his  support  in  the  expedition  against  Alexandria 
and  the  operations  against  Baltimore;  Having  been  padd  off  at  the  close 
of  the  vrar  in  1816  and  nominated  a  C.R,  he  remained  tmemployed 
until  1829,  when  he  was  sent  on  a  special  service  to  the  Portuguese  coast 
fbr  the  purpose  of  compelling  Don  Miguel  to  restore  certain  ships  which 
he  had  seised  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations.  A  narrative  of  this 
expedition  will  be  found  in  his  '  History  of  the  War  of  Succession  in 
Portugal'  Being  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Portuguese  Fleet 
in  1838.  he  etagaged  the  fleet  of  Don  Miguel,  and  gained  for  Don 
Pedro  a  decisive  victory,  for  which  the  emperor  rewarded  him  with 
the  post  of  admiral  of  the  Portuguese  fleet  and  the  title  of  Viscount  Capo 
&  Vincent^  and  the  Order  of  ti^e  Tower  and  Sword.  The  subseqiieut 
treatment  which  he  experienced  in  Portugal  Was  such  as  to  determine 
him  to  resign  his  post  and  return  to  England. 

In  1889  he*  viras  nominated  second  in  command  under  the  lata 
admiral  Sir  Robert  Stopford,  then  cotnmandeir  on  the  Mediterranean 
station.  Heire  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  all  the  operations  on  the 
ooBSt  of  Syria,  the  storming  of  Sidon,  the  defeat  of  Ibrahim  Pasha 
nearBeyrout  (which  was  Speedily  followed  by  the  Surrender  of  that 
city),  and  finally  the  siege  of  Acre,  which  was  taken  almost  by  a 
'  coup  de  main.'  By  his  conduct  here,  as  well  as  by  his  Portuguese 
services  Captain  Napier  had  gained  a  high  reputation  for  personal 
courage  and  daring,  which  seemed  always  successful,  though  too  often 
spoilt  by  great  vanity  and  excessive  self-confidence.  After  the 
reductioil  of  Acre,  he  went  on  to  Alexandria,  where  he  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  British  squadron  and  made  terms  with  Mehemet  All. 
For  his  Syrian  and  Egyptian  services  he  received  the  thanks  df  Parlia- 
ment, was  made  a  K.C.B.,  and  was  presented  with  thb  ribands  of  fcnoat 
of  tJie  military  and  naval  ordem  of  Europe.  Ih  the  folldwin^  year  he 
gained  flag-rank,  and  for  two  years  held  the  command  of  the  Channel 
fleet  Sir  Charles  Napier  had  been  fh)m  his  early  days  an  advocate  of 
Naval  Reform,  on  which  subject  he  had  frequently  written  letters  in 
the  public  papers.  These  letters  he  reprinted  in  1851:  they  are 
caustic  and  severe^  but  they  lost  much  of  the  ittfluetice  that  th^y  mighi 
otherwise  have  exerted  ftom  their  extrethe  personality  against  the 
ministers  of  the  day ;  still  there  was  much  of  literling  common  sense 
in  many  of  his  suggestions,  several  of  which  he  has  lived  to  see  carried 
into  effsotk  Among  the  more  valuable  of  his  remarks  'Were  those 
urging  the  abolition  of  flogging,  abd  the  introduction  of  a  system  of 
registratiozL'  In  1849  he  was  superseded  in  his  command  of  the  Channel 
fleet ;  but  when  the  war  with  RussiA  broke  out  in  1854,  the  popular 
tide  ran  so  strongly  in  his  favouir  that  th^  tninistry  were  induced  to 
entrost  to  him  the  command  of  the  Baltic  Fleet  He  left  the  shores 
of  England  with  boasts,  in  which  he  was  not  alone,  of  all  that  was  to  be 
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performed  in  the  regiona  of  the  Baltic,  declaring,  among  other  things, 
that  within  a  month  he  would  be  in  Gronstadt.  On  reaching  those 
parts  however  he  found  or  fiancied  that  the  fortress  of  Gronstadt  was 
impregnable;  he  returned  home  without  having  gained  any  laurels 
except  by  the  destruction  of  the  petty  town  and  fort  of  Bomarsund ; 
but  he  was  able  to  announce  that  he  had  brought  home  his  ehips 
uninjured — a  valuable  service  no  doubt,  but  tho  first  time  probably 
that  such  a  claim  to  honour  was  put  forward  by  an  English  admiral 
in  time  of  war. 

On  returning  to  England  however  in  November  1855  he  was  elected 
to  represent  the  borough  of  Southwark  in  the  place  of  the  late  Sir 
William  If  olesworth.  He  had  sat  for  Maiylebone  in  the  parliament 
'  of  1841-47,  when  he  had  signalised  himself  by  repeated  attacks  on  the 
ministry  of  the  day.  He  now  commenced  a  system  of  attacks  on 
Sir  James  Qraham  and  the  rest  of  the  ministry  of  Lords  Aberdeen 
and  Palmerston,  declaring  that  his  failure  at  Cronstadt  was  owing  to 
the  fact  that  he  was  fettered  by  unfair  restrictions  and  not  adequately 
supplied  with  stores  from  home,  while  his  fleet  was  inadequately 
manned.  The  result  was  the  waste  of  much  valuable  time  in  fruitless 
recriminations  between  the  home  ministry  and  their  commander- 
in-chief.  He  has  also  lost  no  opportunity  of  auailing  bis  employers, 
and  everyone  who  differs  from  him,  through  the  columns  of  the 
'  Times.'  He  hss  since  visited  Russia  and  declares  that  the  Russian 
admiral  Constantine  quite  agreed  with  him  as  to  the  impregnability 
of  Cronstadt :  he  has  also  announced  his  intention  of  publishing  an 
account  of  his  Baltic  expedition,  with  notes  of  his  recent  visit  to 
Russiik  As  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  he  is  a  supporter  of 
the  ballot,  an  extended  suffrage,  and  administrative  reform  in  all 
departmental  *  [iSle^  Supplement.] 

NAPIER,  SIR  CHARLES  JAMES,  Q.C.B.  (cousin  of  the  preceding), 
was  the  eldest  son  of  Colonel  the  Hon.  O.  Napier,  comptroller  of 
accounts  in  Ireland,  by  the  Lady  Sarah  Lennox,  daughter  of  Charles, 
second  duke  of  Ridimond.  ,  He  was  bom  at  Whitehadl  on  the  10th  of 
August  1782.  Having  received  his  early  education  under  his  father 
in  Ireland,  he  obtained  his  first  commission  as  ensign  in  the  22nd  foot 
before  he  had  completed  his  twelfth  year,  and  first  saw  active  service 
during  the  Irish  rebellion  of  1798,  and  again  in  the  insurrection  of 
1803.  In  1806,  having  obtained  his  company,  he  joined  the  British 
forces  in  Spain,  and  commanded  the  50th  regiment  of  foot  during  the 
terrible  re^«at  on  Corunna  under  Sir  John  Moore,  on  which  occasion 
he  received  five  wounds  and  was  taken  prisoner.  Being  allowed  to  go 
to  England  on  parole,  he  found  his  friends  actually  in  mourning  for 
him  as  dead,  and  administering  his  effects;  and  he  employed  his 
period  of  compulsory  inactivity  by  writing  on  colonies,  colonisation, 
and  military  law,  and  an  essay  on  the  state  of  Ireland.  In  1809  he 
again  joined  the  British  army  in  the  Peninsula  as  a  volunteer ;  he 
had  two  horses  shot  under  him  at  Coa,  and  was  severely  wounded  at 
Busaco;  he  also  took  part  in  the  bard-fought  battle  of  Fuentcs 
de  O&oro,  and  in  the  second  siege  of  Badajoa,  as  well  as  in  a  consider- 
able number  of  lesser  skirmisher.  In  1818  we  find  him  serving  in  a 
floating  expedition  on  the  coast  of  the  United  States,  and  occupying 
his  time  by  the  capture  of  American  vessels,  and  frequent  descents 
upon  the  coast  Be  returned  to  Europe  a  few  days  too  late  to  be 
present  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  though  he  took  part  in  the  storming 
of  Cambray,  and  accompanied  the  British  army  to  Paris. 

Not  long  after  this,  while  stationed  in  the  Ionian  Islands,  he  was 
appointed  governor  of  Cephalonia.  Here  his  administrative  powers 
were  first  developed ;  and  the  success  of  his  governorship  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  to  the  day  of  his  death  the  Cephalonese  called  him 
their  '  father,*  and  sent  to  him  an  annual  tribute  of  the  produce  of 
their  vines.  While  holding  this  post  he  joined  with  Lord  Byron  in  a 
scheme  for  the  deliverance  of  Greece.  He  was  shortly  afterwards 
superseded^an  event  which  he  regarded,  whether  ri^^tly  or  wrongly, 
as  a  great  aflront  and  indignity. 

After  a  short  command  of  the  militazy  district  of  the  north  of 
England,  in  1888  and  1889,  Sir  Charles  Napier,  now  a  major-general, 
was  ordered  in  1841  to  take  oonunand  of  the  army  in  BengaL  Thii 
was  the  turning-point  of  his  career.  At  Bombay  he  attracted  attention 
by  his  energetic  plans  of  military  reform,  to  which  he  continued  to 
devote  himself  until  the  appointment  of  Lord  Ellenborough  to  the 
govemoi^generalahip  of  India.  At  his  suggestion  Sir  CharUs  Napier 
drew  out  the  plan  of  an  Afghan  campaign.  Scinde  at  this  time  was 
in  a  very  disordered  condition,  and  the  British  influence  and  prestige 
had  been  much  impaired  by  the  disasters  in  CabuL  The  Ameers  of 
Sdnde  were  perfidious,  and  as  they  would  be  bound  by  no  treaty  he 
resolved  to  subdue  them  by  open  attack.  From  the  first  his  plans 
were  eminently  successful  He  blew  up  the  fortress  of  Emaum  Ghur, 
which  was  always  deemed  impregnable.  Having  accomplished  this 
exploit,  which  was  characterised  by  the  late  Duke  of  WelUogton  as 
one  of  the  most  curious  and  extraordinary  of  all  miliUry  feats,  he 
pressed  on,  and  with  a  vm  inferior  force  in  point  of  numbers  routed 
the  Ameers  at  Meeanee,  February  17.  1848.  In  a  few  days  the  army 
took  possession  of  Hyderabad,  and  outflanking  Shere  Mohammed  (sur- 
named  the  Lion)  by  a  dexterous  manoeuvre,  drove  him  from  the  field 
with  prodigious  alaughter.  Having  now  become  master  of  the  fair 
territory  of  Scinde,  Sir  Charles  Napier  set  vigorously  to  work  to 
improve  its  condition.  He  reK>rganised  the  native  society,  re-dis- 
tribttted  the  oolleotorates  of  taxes,  ameliorated  the  native  Uw,  put 


down  the  '  suttee '  system,  and  set  the  tenure  of  land  on  a  more  equal 
and  judicious  footing.  Whilst  in  the  midst  of  earning  out  these 
reforms  Lord  Ellenborough  was  recalled  by  the  East  India  Company, 
and  Sir  Charles  Napier  felt  that  he  had  lost  his  best  friend  and  sup- 
porter. His  Indian  servioes  are  thus  summed  up,  in  the  words  of  his 
brother  Sir  William  Napier,  in  his  *  Narrative  of  the  Administration 
of  Scinde : ' — "  Two  years  only  elapsed  sinoe  he  quitted  Sukkur  to 
make  war  on  Uie  Ameers,  and  in  that  time  he  had  made  the  march  to 
Emaum  Ghur  in  the  great  desert,  gained  two  great  battles,  reduced 
four  large  and  many  smaller  fortresses,  captured  six  sovereign  princes^ 
and  subdued  a  great  kingdom.  He  created  and  put  into  activity  a 
permanent  civil  administration  in  all  its  bmnohesy  oooeiliated  &e 
affection  of  the  different  races  which  inhabited  Scinde,  had  seized  all 
the  points  of  an  intricate  foreign  policy,  oommenced  a  number  of 
military  and  other  well-oonsidsied  pubUo  works,  and  planned  still 
greater  ones,  not  only  suited  to  the  exigences  of  the  moment,  but 
having  also  a  prospective  utility  of  aim."  And  all  these  works  he 
performed  in  spite  of  a  press  of  correspondence,  long  journeys  on 
camels  and  horseback  beneath  a  tropical  sun,  and  under  frequent  and 
severe  attacks  of  illness,  at  the  age  of  sixty-three,  and  in  spite  of 
every  mortification  that  malioe  and  intrigue  could  devise  against  hiuL 
Unwilling  to  leave  Scinde  without  some  permanent  proof  of  his 
ascendancy  over  the  popular  mind,  and  the  consciousness  of  having 
contributed  to  its  temporal  prosperity,  he  persuaded  the  people  to 
change  the  firadal  system  of  land-tenure  for  that  of  landlord  and 
teoanty  considering  that  such  was  the  best  plan  of  forming  loyal  sub- 
jects by  raising  a  class  of  farmers  and  snudl  landholders  attached  to 
the  government  by  ties  of  a  personal  and  pecuniary  interest 

In  1847  Sir  Churles  Napier  returned  home,  and  met  with  an  enthu- 
siastic reception ;  but  ever  ready  at  the  call  of  duty,  he  re-embarked 
for  India  in  March  1849,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
on  hearing  of  the  then  recent  revecees  which  we  had  sustained  in  the 
Sikh  campaign.  Happily  however  on  his  arrival  at  Bombay  he  found 
that  the  tide  had  turned,  and  that  his  military  servioes  were  no  longer 
needed.  There  was  no  enemy  to  contend  with  in  the  field,  and  no 
principality  to  administer ;  so  he  set  his  active  mind  to  work  forthwith 
to  carry  out  a  system  of  military  reform,  his  immediate  object  being  to 
school  the  luxury  and  extravagance  of  the  British  officers  into  a  simple 
and  severe  mode  of  living.    In  this  work  he  was  partially  succeafuL 

He  returned  to  England  in  1850,  but  his  health  and  spirits  were 
fast  failing,  and  the  last  time  that  he  appeared  in  public  was  on  the 
occasion  of  the  funeral  of  his  friend  and  patron  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
in  November  1852.  He  died  of  a  gradual  dedine  at  Oaklands,  his 
seat,  near  Portsmouth,  on  the  29th  of  August  1853,  like  a  gallant 
soldier,  under  the  old  colours  of  the  22nd  regiment  and  other  trophies 
of  his  European  and  Indian  career,  and  was  buried  in  the  ground 
attached  to  the  garrison  chapel  at  Landport,  near  Portsmouth.  Sir 
Charles  Napier  vras  twice  married— &st,  in  1827,  to  Elinbeth, 
daughter  of  John  Oakley,  Esq.,  of  Deal,  Kent,  by  whom  he  had  two 
daughters ;  and  secondly,  in  1885,  to  Frances,  daughter  of  William 
Philippe,  Esq.,  and  widow  of  Captain  R.  Alcock,  R.N.  A  bronie  statue 
of  the  conqueror  of  Scinde  has  be«i  erected  by  subscription  in 
Trafalgarequare. 

NAPIER,  LIEUT.-GEN.  SIR  WILLIAM  FRANCIS  PATRICK, 
K.C.B.,  was  bom  in  1785  at  Castletown,  near  Celbridge,  in  the  county 
of  Kildare,  Ireland.  He  is  the  third  son  of  the  Hon.  Coknel  Gteorge 
Napier,  by  his  second  wife.  Lady  Sarah  Lennox,  seventh  daughter  of 
the  second  Duke  of  Richmond,  and  is  brother  to  the  late  Generals  Sir 
Charles  James  Napier  and  Sir  George  Thomas  Napier.  He  entered 
the  army  as  ensign  June  14, 1800;  became  lieutenant  April  18,  1801 ; 
and  captain  June  2, 1804.  He  served  at  the  siege  of  Copenhagen  and 
battle  of  Kioge  in  1807.  in  Sir  John  Moore's  campaign  in  Spain  in 
1808-9,  and  in  the  subsequent  war  in  the  Spaniah  peninsula  from  1809 
to  its  termination  in  1814.  He  was  present  in  1810  at  the  oombat  of 
Almeida  on  the  Coa,  where  he  was  wounded,  and  at  the  battle  of 
Busaco.  In  March  1811,  during  Massena's  retreat  from  Portof^  he 
was  engaged  in  the  combats  of  Pombal,  Redinha,  Caial  Nova  (where 
he  was  severely  wounded),  and  Foi  de  Aronoe;  and  in  May  at  the 
battle  of  Fuentes  de  O&oro.  He  attained  the  rank  of  major  May  30, 
1811.  He  was  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Salamanca  in  July  1812.  He 
became  lieutenant-colonel  November  22, 1813.  He  was  at  the  jpasssgc 
of  the  Huebra  in  November  1812,  and  of  the  Bidassoa  in  Octobeii 
1818.  He  was  engaged  in  the  combat  of  Vera,  at  the  battles  of  th4 
Nivelle  and  the  Nive,  and  was  wounded  in  defending  tlae  dhnrohyard 
of  Arcanguea.  He  was  again  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Orthee.  He 
served  aliio  in  the  campaign  of  1815,  but  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
at  the  battle  of  Waterloa  He  received  the  gold  medal  and  two  clasps 
for  his  services  in  the  battles  of  Salamanca,  the  Nivdle,  and  the  Nive, 
in  which  he  commanded  the  43rd  regiment  of  light  infantry ;  and  the 
silver  medal  with  three  clasps  for  Busaoo^  Fuentes  de  Oftoro,  and 
Orthea.  He  was  present  in  many  minor  actions,  and  received  other 
wounds  besides  those  before  mentioned. 

In  1828  Lieutenant-Colonel  Napier  commenced  the  publicaiion  of 
his  *  History  of  the  War  in  the  Peninsula  and  the  South  of  France, 
from  the  year  1807  to  the  year  1814.'  The  volumea  came  out  in 
succession  till  the  work  was  completed  in  1840  in  6  vols.  8vo.  He 
attained  the  rank  of  colonel  July  22, 1880 ;  and  that  of  majori^neral 
November  23,  1841.    From  April,  1842  to  January  1848  he  ws» 
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lieuteiiant-gOT«rnor  of  the  island  of  Guernsey,  and  in  1848  was  created 
a  knight-commander  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath.  In  1845  Major^Qeneral 
Napier  pubUidied  '  Th%  Conquest  of  Scinde,'  8to,  in  2  parts .  He  became 
lieutenant-general  NoTember  11, 1851 ;  and  colonel  of  the  22nd  regi- 
ment of  foot  September  19, 1853.  In  1851  he  published  bis  '  History 
of  General  Sir  Charles  Napier's  Administration  of  Scinde,  and  Campaign 
ia  the  Cutchee  Hills,  with  Maps  and  Illustrations,'  8to  ;  and  in  1855 
'  English  Battles  and  Sieges  in  the  Peninsula,'  crpwn  8yo,  extracted 
from  his '  War  in  the  Peninsula.'  He  has  also  published  two  pamphlets : 
*  Six  Letters  in  Vindication  of  the  British  Army,  exposing  the  Calumnies 
of  the  Liverpool  lieform  Association,*  8vo,  1848 ;  and '  Comments  upon 
a  Memorandum  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  other  Documents, 
censuring  Lieut.-G«n.  Sir  Charles  James  Napier ;  with  a  Defence  of 
Sir  0.  Napier's  QoTemment  of  Scinde,  by  Captain  Rathbone,  late 
Collector  in  Scinde,'  8vo,  2nd  edit.,  1854.  He  has  recently  announced 
(January,  1857)  '  The  Life  and  Opinions  of  the  late  Sir  Charles  Napier, 
by  Sir  William  Napier.'  Sir  William  Napier  married  in  1812  the 
second  daughter  of  the  late  Hon.  General  H.  E.  Fox,  unde  to  the  third 
Lord  Holland. 

Sir  William  Napier's  '  History  of  the  War  in  the  Peninsula,'  has 
passed  through  seTeral  editions,  and  is  now  a  standard  work.    Of  all 
the  wafs  in  which  Great  Britain  has  been  engaged  that  war  of  six 
years  was  the  most  important,  difficulty  and  expenaive,  and  Sir  William 
Napier's  History  is  worthy  of  the  transactions  it  records  and  the  skill 
and  heroism  it  celebrates.    Perhaps  no  military  history  of  equal 
excellence  has  erer  been  written.    It  cost  the  author  sixteen  years  of 
continuous  labour.    He  was  himself  ,a  witness  of  several  of  the  series 
of  operations,  and  was  engaged  in  many  of  the  battles.    His  wide 
acquaintance  with  military  men  enabled  him  to  consult  many  dis- 
tinguished officers,  English  and  French,  and  he  was  especially  supplied 
with  materials  and  documents  by   the   Duke    of  Wellington  and 
Marshal  Soult.    The  ordinary  sources  of  information  were  embarrass- 
ing from  their  abundance.    One  mass  of  materials  deserves  especial 
mention.    When  Joseph  Bonaparte  fled  from  Yittoria  he  left  behind 
him  a  very  large  collection  of  letters,  which  however  were  without 
order,  in  three  laugusges,  many  almost  illegible,  and  the  most  import- 
ant in  cipher,  of  which  there  was  no  key.    It  was  the  correspondence 
of  Joseph  Bonaparte  while  nominally  king  of  Spaio.    Su*  William 
Napier  was  in  a  state  of  perplexity,  and  almost  in  despair  of  being 
able  to  make  any  use  of  these  valuable  materials,  when  his  wife  under- 
took to  arrange  the  letters  according  to  dates  and  subjects,  to  make 
a  table  of  reference,  and  to  tranalate  and  epitomise  the  contents  of 
each.    Many  of  the  most  important   documents  were  entirely  in 
cipher ;  of  some  letters  about  one-half  was  in  cipher,  and  others  bad 
a  few  words  so  written  interspersed.    All  these  documents  and  letters 
Lady  Napier  arranged,  and  with  a  rare  sagacity  and  patience  she 
deciphered  the  secret  writing.    The  entire  correspondence  was  then 
made  available  for  the  historian's  purpose.    She  also  made  out  all  Sir 
William  Napier^s  rough  interlined  manuscripts,  which  were  almost 
illegible  to  himself,  and  wrote  out  the  whole  work  fair  for  the  printers 
it  may  be  said  three  times,  so  frequent  were  the  changes  made.    Sh* 
Williun  Napier  mentions  these  facts  in  the  preface  to  the  edition  of 
1851,  and  in  paying  this  tribute  to  Lady  Napier,  observes  that  this 
amount  of  labour  was  accomplished  without  her  having  for  a  moment 
neglected  the  care  and  education  of  a  laxge  family.    The  military 
history  thus  laboriously  constructed,  is  doubtless  destined  to  descend 
to  a  late  posterity.     The  historian  is  skilled  in  the  science  and 
practice  of  war,  is  well  informed  in  the  politics  of  the  time,  and  has 
written  the  work  honeatly  and  in  good  faith,  from  excellent  mate- 
rials, and  in  a  tone  of  lofiy  and  severe  morality.    The  narrative  is 
exceedingly  interesting.    The  leading  events  are  distinctly  traced  and 
connected,  and  the  leading  characters  briefly  but  vividly  sketched. 
The  sites  of  the  battles  are  clearly  described,  and  the  arrangements, 
mancBuvxes^  and  evolutions,  made  intelligible  even  to  non-military 
readerau    The  descriptions  of  the  combats,  battles,  and  sieges,  are 
la  the  highest  degree  forcible  and  animated,  fix  the  attention,  and 
excite  the  feelings^     The  style  is  original,  clear,  and  vigorous,  and 
though  somewhat  laboured  and  declamatory,  has  a  peculiar  charm 
from  its  seeming  to  be  obviously  the  outpouring  of  his  own  carefully 
collected  thoughts  and  well  considered  convictions.     Sir  William 
Napier's  account  of  his  brother's  '  Administration  of  Scinde,'  though 
somewhat  diffuse,  and  too  much  mixed  up  with  controversial  matter, 
defanaive  and  accusatory,  is  full  of  information  and  interest    The 
account  of  the  *  Campaign  in  the  Cutchee  Hills '  (a  stupendous  mass 
of  lofty  rooks,  more  than  one  hundred  miles  in  length  and  eighty 
in  width,  intersected  by  difficult  ravines,  and  then  the  stronghold  of 
skilful  and  daring  robbers)  resembles  a  narrative  of  eastern  romance, 
so  wild  is  the  scenery  and  so  wonderful  are  the  details. 

*  N  APIEliy  KOBURT,  of  the  firm  of  Robert  Napier  and  Son,  ship- 
builders and  mechanical  engineers  of  Glasgow — to  whom  the  growing 
success  which  has  attended  steam-navigation  during  the  last  twenty 
years  is  largely  owing — was  bom  at  Dumbarton,  in  Scotland,  on  the 
18th  of  June  1791.  His  father,  a  blacksmith  by  trade,  had  a  proper 
regard  for  the  value  of  a  good  education,  and  sent  his  son  to  the 
grammar  school  of  the  town,  where  there  were  then  masters  of  more 
than  ordinary  ability,  and  where  young  Napier  acquired  besides  the 
usual  branches  of  an  English  education,  .the  Latin  and  French  lan- 
guages, tho  elements  of  Greek,  mathematics  and  landscape  drawing. 


About  the  end  of  this  time  a  gentleman  named  Trail,  connected  with 
Messrs.  Dixons'  works,  who  hsd  many  varied  accomplishments,  formed 
an  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Napier,  sen.,  and  from  him  Mr.  R.  Napier 
leamt  architectural  and  mechanical  drawing,  and  to  him  he  believes  he 
was  indebted  for  his  taste  for  mechanical  pursuits  and  works  of  art  He 
had  an  ardent  desire  to  become  a  good  practical  mechanic^  and  when 
he  was  about  the  age  of  fourteen,  urged  his  father  to  allow  him  to  leave 
school  and  begin  to  work.  His  father  wished  bim  to  go  to  college,  but 
eventually  the  son  prevailed,  and  was  apprenticed  in  the  trade  of  a 
blacksmith  to  his  parent  Here  his  spare  time  waa  chiefly  occupied 
in  making  small  tools,  and  drawing  instruments,  and  in  making  and 
repairing  guns  and  gun-locks.  He  remained  with  his  father  some 
years  after  his  regular  apprenticeship ;  and  about  the  same  time, 
executed  the  smith's  work  for  the  extensive  calico  printing  works  of 
Messrs.  Stirling,  where  he  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  a  great  variety 
of  iogenious  machinery,  and  of  coming  in  contact  with  the  best  mill- 
wrights of  that  period,  —  millwrights  in  fisct  then  being  the  only 
practical  engineers.  About  the  end  of  the  year  1811,  Mr.  Napier  being 
desirous  to  get  experience  in  new  fields,  left  Dumbarton  for  Edinburgh, 
with  the  sum  of  5^.,  and  a  certificate  of  character  from  the  parish 
minister.  In  Edinburgh  he  could  get  no  employment  for  a  fortnight^ 
and  then,  although  an  expert  workman,  at  the  wages  of  only  10s.  6dL 
per  week :  he  supported  himself  however  on  this  for  about  nine 
months,  though  prices  msde  living  excessively  dear.  At  the  end  of 
the  time  he  got  employed  in  works  in  which  Mr.  Stevenson  the  con- 
structor of  the  Bell  Rock  lighthouse  was  a  partner,  and  where  he  had 
greater  advantages  of  every  kind.  At  this  time  so  little  was  the 
manufacture  of  steam  boilers  understood  in  Edinburgh,  that  on 'Mr. 
Napier's  employers  happening  to  have  one  to  make,  their  men  were 
completely  foiled.  The  manager  applied  to  Mr.  Napier  to  get  a  new 
hand ;  but  this  was  not  to  be  done ;  so  Mr.  Napier  was  induced  to  try 
himself,  but  as  it  proved,  without  sufficient  knowledge, — for  the 
caulking  of  the  joints  being  omitted,  the  boiler  which  had  appeared 
perfect,  leaked  after  it  was  fixed  in  its  place,  so  much  that  the  fire 
was  extinguished.  At  thisMr.  Napier  was  mortified :  he  left  Edinburgh, 
again  joined  his  father,  and  afterwards  went  to  Glasgow,  where  he  was 
for  a  short  time  with  Mr.  W.  Lang,  whose  principal  arUoles  of  manu- 
facture were  jacks  and  machinery  for  calender  works. 

In  May  1815  Mr.  Napier,  having  received  from  his  father  the  sum 
of  50JL,  purchased  with  451.  of  it,  the  tools  and  goodwill  of  a  small 
blacksmith's  business  in  the  Gallowgate  of  Glasgow,  and  thus  started 
with  6L  of  dear  capital.  He  b^an  with  two  apprentices^ — he 
has  now  the  control  of  works  in  which  8000  people  sre  frequently 
employed. 

It  was  in  1823  that  Mr.  Napier  made  his  first  marine-engine,  which 
was  worked  for  many  years  in  a  vessel  on  the  Clyde^  end  was  then 
put  into  a  new  vessel,  and  is  believed  to  be  still  at  work  on  one  of  the 
Mersey  ferries.  This  commenced  a  course  in  which  both  the  magni- 
tude and  the  success  of  the  works  executed  have  been  remarkable — 
although  not  purchased  without  difficulty  and  trouble,  and  strict 
attention  to  business.  Mr.  Napier  himself  attributes  his  success  less 
to  merit  as  an  inventor,  than  to  his  efforts  in  all  cases  to  execute  the 
work  best  for  the  purpose;  money,  his  Mends  say,  never  having  been 
his  idol.  Thus  he  justly  feels  that  there  is  cause  for  satisfaction  in  the 
fact  that^  although  he  has  had  many  heavy  contracts,  not  an  accident 
of  any  importance  has  happened  to  machinery  or  vessels  constructed 
by  him,  or  the  firm  of  Robert  Napier  and  Sons ;  to  which  reference — 
properly  made  here— we  may  add  one  to  the  proverbial  immunity 
from  danger  of  the  Cunard  steamers,  as  suggestive  of  a  right  line  of 
inquiry  into  the  cshunities  in  other  oases.  In  1827,  in  a  steam-boat 
race  on  the  Clyde,  the  fastest  boats  were  two  which  had  been  provided 
for  a  Glasgow  company  by  Mr.  Napier.  In  1830  Mr.  Napier,  in  con- 
junction with  the  City  of  Glasgow  Steam-Packet  Company,  eatablished 
a  line  of  vessels  which  were  many  years  unequalled,  till  superseded 
by  railways.  In  1834  he  supplied  the  Dundee  and  London  Shipping 
Company  with  the  Dundee  and  Perth  steam-ships,  and  in  1836  the 
East  India  Company  with  the  Berenice,  for  the  iJombay  and  Suez 
voyages.  In  1839  he  furnished  the  machinery  for  the  British  Queen. 
He  subscribed  lOOL  towards  the  trial  voyage  of  the  Syrius, — ^che  first 
steam-vessel  to  cross  the  Atlantic,  at  least  at  the  rcguUur  commence- 
ment of  the  Atlantic  stesm-navigation,  which  had  been  spoken  of  as 
an  impossibility.  In  the  same  year  he  built  the  Fire- King,  after  the 
model  of  Mr.  Ashton  Smith,  and  the  vessel  proved  to  be  the  fastest 
steamer  then  afloat 

In  1840  the  Hon.  Samuel  Cunard  and  his  partners  were  supplied  by 
Mr.  Napier  with  their  flrst  four  steamers.  Since  that  time  he  has  con- 
structed the  machinery  for  nine  other  Atlantic  steamers ;  and  in  1856 
he  built  and  supplied  with  machinery,  for  the  same  company,  the 
Persia  of  8600  tons,  and  900  horse-power,  the  first  iron  vessel  belonging 
to  the  Cunard  company ;  and  believed  to  be  at  present  the  fastest  and 
strongest  steamer  afloat 

In  1853,  it  should  have  been  said,  Messrs.  Robert  Napier  and  Sons 
fitted  up  the  machinery  on  board  the  first-rate  ship  of  war,  the  Duke 
of  Welimgton,and  that  the  Black  Prince  was  constructed  in  their  yard. 

Mr.  Napier  is  a  member  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  and  of 
the  Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers.  At  the  Paris  Exposition 
of  1855,  the  International  Jury  awarded  him  the  great  gold  medal 
of  honour,  and  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III.  conferred  on  him  the 
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deooratioa  of  tiie  Legion  of  Honour,  in  toitimony  to  the  saoeeftfe  ivUch 
had  attended  the  veiaelB  fitted  oat  b^  him  for  the  Atlantio  navigation. 

NAPOLEON.    [B0KAPABTB.3 

NABBOROUOH,  SIR  JOHN,an£nglidi  naval  commander  of  fome 
difetinetioD,  was  desoended  from  an  old  fkmily  in  Norfolk,  and  received 
bis  first  commission,  as  lieu  tenant  of  the  Portland,  in  the  year  1664. 
In  the  ensuing  Dutch  war  his  bravery  and  good  serrioes  soon  became 
so  coQspicuoas  that,  witbin  two  years,  after  the  long  and  desperate 
action,  in  June  1666,  between  the  English  fleet,  under  Prince  RiipertL 
and  Monk,  duke  of  Albemarloi  and  the  Dutch  under  De  Rnyter  and 
Van  Tromp,  he  was  promoted  to  the  oommand  of  the  Assarance,  a 
fourth-rate.  After  the  oondusion  of  peace  he  was  selected  to  conduct 
a  voyage  of  discovery  to  the  South  Seas,  for  which  destination  he 
sailed  in  1669,  in  the  Sweepstakes,  of  86  guns,  attended  by  the  Bachelor 
pink.  In  the  following  year  he  passed  the  Strait  of  Magalhaeos; 
and,  after  being  impeded  in  the  ports  of  the  Pacific,  by  the  jealousy 
of  the  Spanish  authorities,  with  the  usual  obstacles  to  either  inter- 
course or  research,  from  which  he  extricated  himself  with  remarkable 
prudence,  he  returned  home  in  1671.  Captain  Philip  Parker  King, 
in  speaking  of  the  early  navigators  who  explored  the  Strait  of  Magal- 
haeoe,  observes  that,  "  among  the  numerous  plans  of  it  that  are 
extant,  those  of  Sir  John  Narborough  and  Cordova  are  the  most 
correct'' 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  second  Dutch  war,  in  1672,  he  was 
tskeu  by  the  lord-high-admiral,  the  Duke  of  York,  into  his  own  ship, 
the  Prince,  as  second  captain ;  and  in  the  obstinately  contested  battle 
of  Solehay  witii  the  Dutch  fleet  under  De  Huyter,  in  which  the  first 
captain  of  the  Prince,  Sir  John  Cox,  wss  killed,  and  the  vessel  so  dis- 
abled that  the  Duke  of  York  was  compelled  to  shift  his  flag  into  the 
bt.  Michael,  Narborough's  energy  and  ability  in  refitting  the  ship  for 
action  in  a  few  hours,  as  well  as  his  courage  during  the  flght^  were 
deemed  sufficifotly  meritorious  to  be  mode  the  subject  of  special 
commendntiou  in  the  account  of  the  action  published  by  authority  of 
govt-rnutntk  After  beiog  next  succesafully  employed  in  convoys  and 
other  duties,  be  was  raised,  in  1673,  to  the  rauk  of  rear-admiral,  and 
received  the  honour  of  knighthood.  In  1674  he  was  appointed  com- 
maDder-in-cbief  of  a  fleet  sent  to  the  Mediterranean,  for  the  purpose 
of  overawing  the  Tripolines  and  other  piratical  states,  and  obtaining 
redr>  ss  for  their  depredations  upon  the  national  commeroe ;  and  he 
acquitted  himself  with  so  much  spirit,  address,  and  success  in  this 
duty,  that  he  compflled  the  Bey  of  Tripoli  to  release  all  his  British 
captives,  to  pay  80,000  dollars  in  reparation  for  injuries  to  the  British 
trail e,  and  to  grant  to  Britiah  subjects  more  honourable  and  valuable 
privileges  than  aoy  other  nation  had  before  possessed  or  claimed. 
Having  achieved  these  objects,  Sur  John  Narborough  returned  to 
Englaud  with  his  squadron  in  1677  :  but  the  skill  and  gallantry  with 
which  be  had  fulfilled  his  instructions,  caused  him  almost  immediately 
to  be  despatched  again  to  the  Mediterranean,  in  command  of  another 
fieet^  with  a  similar  commission  to  chastise  the  piracies  of  the  Alge- 
rinea  In  this  expedition  he  acted  with  his  accustomed  vigour;  burnt 
or  sunk  many  Algerine  vessele  of  war ;  oannonaded  the  city  of  Algiers 
itself  with  gopd  e£fect,  though  without  being  able  to  bring  the  pirates 
to  terois ;  and.  concluded  his  operations  by  capturing  and  carrying 
iuto  Cadiz  a  whole  squadron  of  five  Algerine  frigates,  which  the  Dey 
had  equipped  to  obtfun  satl«£sciion  for  his  previous  losses.  This 
exploit^  after  which  he  returned  home  in  1679,  was  Sir  John  Nar- 
borough s  last  important  service  at  sea ;  but  in  the  following  year  he 
was  made  a  commissioner  of  the  navy,  and  contioued  to  hold  that 
office  both  duriog  the  remainder  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  ana 
throughout  the  whole  of  tiiat  of  his  patron  James  IL»  until  his  death, 
which  occurred  towards  the  dose  of  16S8. 

(Charnock,  Biographia  Navalis;  Captain  P.  P.  King,  in  the  London 
Otograpkical  Joui'nal,Y6L  i;  Sir  John  Narborough,  ./ottmo/.) 

l^AKDI,  JA'COPO,  bom  at  Florence  in  1476,  served  fiAt  in  the 
troops  of  the  republic,  and  afterwards  in  a  civil  capacity.  He  was 
sent  in  1527  as  ambassador  to  Venice.  He  died  at  a  very  advanced 
age,  after  the  fall  of  the  republia  He  wrote  'Storia  della  Citt^di 
Firemse  dell'  anno  1494  al  1531,'  published  at  Lyon  in  France,  4to, 
1582:  another  edition  was  published  at  Florence  in  1584.  Some 
passages  which  were  expunged  in  both  editioos,  but  especially  in  that 
of  Florence,  on  account  of  the  political  feelings  of  the  author,  are 
found  iu  the  manuscripts  in  the  librarios  of  Strozzi  of  Florence  and 
Naul  of  Venice.  Kardi  was  warmly,  attached  to  the  Republican  con- 
stitution of  his  country,  of  which  he  witnessed  and  described  the 
overthrow,  whilst  his  contemporary  Nerli,  who  composed  a  general 
history  of  f'lorence  including  the  same  period  ('Commentarii  dei  Fatti 
Civili  occorsi  in  Firenze  doll'  anno  1215  all' anno  1537/  foL,  Augsburg, 
1728),  wrote  in  a  manner  favourable  to  the  Medioii  and  accepted 
office  under  the  grand-cmke  Cosmo  1.  The  history  of  Nerdi  forms  a 
sequel  to  that  of  Muchiavelli,  which  ends  with  the  death  of  Lorenao 
the  Magniticeut  io  1492,  and  the  two  together  form  a  complete 
history  of  the  Florentine  republic  from  its  rise  till  the  overthrow  of  its 
independence. 

Nardl  wrote  also  'Vita  di  Antonio  Qiaoomini,' 4to,  1597.  Giaco- 
mini  was  one  of  the  moat  distinguished  captains  of  the  Florentine 
republic. 


and 
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He  was  also  the  author  of  an  Italian  translation  of  Livy, 
medy,  '  L'Amadaia,'  one  of  the  earliest  comediee  in  Italiaa 


NARES,  JAKBS,  Mus.  Doa,  was  bom  at  Stanwell  in  Hiddleaes, 
in  1715,  and  reoeived  his  musical  education  first  as  a  ehorister  ita  the 
King's  Chapel,  under  Bernard  Gates,  and  afterwards  under  the  cel^ 
brated  Dr.  Pepusoh.  At  an  eai-ly  age  he  was  chosen  organist  of  the 
eiUiedral  of  York,  and  in  1756  was  appointed  organist  aiid  composer 
to  George  II.,  on  the  decease  of  Dn  Greene ;  and  about  the  same 
time  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Musio  was  conferred  on  him  by  the 
Univereity  of  Cambridge.  In  1757  ho  succeeded  Mr.  Gates  as  master 
of  the  children  of  the  Chapels-Royal,  which  office  he  held  till  1780, 
when  declining  health  induced  him  to  resign  it  to  his  friend  Dr. 
Ayrton,  who  had  been  his  pupiL  He  died  in  1788,  ''regretted,'*  says 
his  eldest  son,  tho  late  Archdeacon  Nares,  "  not  only  by  the  family  he 
left,  but  in  a  proportionate  degree  by  all  related  to  or  connected  with 
him."  Among  these  were,  his  younger  brother,  Sir  George  Nares,  one 
of  the  judges  of  the  court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  his  nephew,  the  Rev. 
Edward  Nares,  D.D.,  author  of  the  '  Life  and  Administration  of  Cecil, 
lord  Burleigh ; '  also  of  Sermons  and  other  works. 

Dr.  Nares  published  several  musical  works,  the  most  important  of 
which  are : — '  Twenty  Anthems  in  Score,  composed  for  the  Ubb  of 
the  Chapels-Royal,'  and  now  constantly  heard  in  every  cathedral  in 
England  and  Ireland ;  '  A  Collection  of  Catches,  Canons,  and  Glees.' 
dMicated  to  the  Earl  of  Mornington,  including  the  prize-glee,  "  To 
all  Lovers  of  Harmony,"  and  "F^r  no  more  the  Heat  of  the  Sun ; " 
*  A  Treatise  on  Singing,'  with  a  set  of  English  duets ;  and  '  The  Royal 
Pastoral,  a  Dramatic  Ode.'  After  his  death  a  second  set  of  anthems, 
six  in  number,  together  with  his  popular  Service,  were,  as  he  had 
directed,  published  by  his  son ;  and  though  these  anthems  have  not 
obtained  the  same  celebrity  as  those  in  the  former  set,  they  are  not 
inferior  in  merit,  and  ought  to  be  brought  iuto  notice  by  the 
influential  persons  in  our  choirs. 

NARlllEN,  JOHN.  The  subject  of  the  present  notice,  though  he 
may  not  be  considered  as  one  whose  annsls  are  likely  to  interest 
posterity,  may  justly  be  ranked  among  the  many  who  have  cultivated 
knowledge  under  difficulties.  He  was  bom  in  August  1782  at  Chertsey, 
where  his  father,  a  stonemason  and  builder,  was  then  employed  on 
the  bridge  over  the  Thames.  Before  he  was  three  years  old  his  parents 
removed  to  Kew,  and  they  remained  there  till  the  year  1792,  his  father 
being  during  seven  years  employed  on  the  construction  of  the  bridge 
at  that  places  In  a  private  school  at  Brentford,  Narrien  gained  the 
first  steps  in  education,  which  however  extended  only  to  the  elementary 
parts  of  arithmetic  and  algebra,  with  the  rudiments  of  Latin  and 
English.  An  intelligent  father  gave  him  instruction  in  elementary 
geometry,  and  before  the  boy  was  ten  years  of  age  he  had  acquired 
some  knowledge  of  the  first  books  of  Euclid. 

The  bridge  at  Kew  being  completed*  his  parents  in  1792  removed 
to  London,  where  his  education  was  continued  at  a  school  which  then 
existed  near  the  church  of  Stb  Mary  Oveiy ;  but  his  father  dying  two 
years  afterwards,  his  education  was  for  a  time  suspended :  his  mother 
being  now  a  widow  with  four  children,  of  whom  John  was  the  eldest^ 
was  compelled  to  seek  some  employment  for  him  by  which  he  might 
contribute  to  his  own  support  He  was  so  fortunate  as  to  be  taken  in 
1796  into  the  office  of  a  gentleman  connected  with  the  legal  prof^ion, 
where^  during  three  ^eaie,  he  was  employed  chiefly  in  copying  papers 
relating  to  the  prizes  captured  on  the  teas  by  British  cruisers.  He 
was  at  this  time  enabled  to  extend  his  acquirements  in  mathematical 
scieooe  and  in  the  Latin  grammar,  as  well  as  to  bcKin  the  study  of  the 
French  language,  by  means  of  those  useful  establishments,  the  uight- 
achools  for  persons  in  humble  drcumstanoea,  whose  occupations  pre- 
vented  them  from  attending  the  seminaries  for  education  during  the 
day ;  and  two  folio  volumes  of  an  old  '  Historical  Dictionary,'  which 
were  placed  under  him  in  order  to  raise  the  seat  of  bis  office-chair  to 
a  height  which  would  enable  him  to  write  at  the  desk,  were  the  means 
by  which  he  acquired  his  £rst  knowledge  of  general  history  ahd 
geography.  This  work  he  diligently  studied  during  the  intervals  of 
his  regular  employment,  while  the  construction  of  maps,  representing 
the  principal  parts  of  the  ancient  world,  became  his  chief  pleasure. 

About  the  middlo  of  the  year  1799  an  opportimity  prestrnted  itself 
of  gratifying  a  wish  he  had  long  entertained  of  making  a  sea-voyage« 
and  for  a  time  he  may  be  said'  to  have  been  "  a  ship-boy  on  the  higli 
and  giddy  mast"  He  wss  at  St  Petersburg  in  the-reign  of  the  Emperor 
P^ul,  but  the  knowledge  he  acquired  during  thin  trip  was  only  so  much 
of  practical  uavigatiou  as  the  narrow  limits  of  the  *' blown  Baltic" 
oomd  afford.  At  his  return  to  England  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1800,  on  the  recommendation  of  a  friend  of  the  family,  he  engaged 
himself  with  an  optician  in  London  with  a  view  to  establish  himself 
ultimately  in  a  branch  of  art,  and  thus  obtain  opportunities  of  ren- 
dering his  taste  for  scientific  studies  available  for  his  future  benefit 
In  this  capacity  he  continued  during  ten  yeais^  and  he  employed  this 
interval  in  extending  his  acquirements  in  science  by  the  study  of  the 
works  then  recently  published  in  England  and  Fraoce,  both  on  pure 
and  mixed  mathematics  and  on  natural  science ;  at  the  same  time,  by 
his  intercourse  with  civil  engineers  and  men  professing  the  liberal  arts, 
ha  in  some  measure  qualified  himself  for  the  exercise  of  any  employ- 
ments in  which  the  pure  sciences  are  rendered  subservient  to  purposes 
of  practical  utility. 

Mr.  Narrien  followed  the  oconpation  of  a  mathematical  and  philo- 
sophical instrument  maker,  after  the  retirement  of  his  friend  and 
patron,  from  1810  to  1817»  but  with  a  oonatant  aspiration  after  a  state 
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jQore  congenutl  to  a  man  of  retired  habits  and  moderate  desires,  and 
me  in  which  Uie  prosecution  of  hie  ■tudies  might  be  more  imme- 
liately  consistent  with  his  daily  oconpations ;  and  having  given  some 
lesaous  in  mathematics  to  the  late  Qeneral  Sir  Charles  Najpier,  he  was, 
by  the  kindnesa  of  that  distinguished  ofBcer,  then  a  major  m  the  army, 
recommended  as  an  Englishman  competent  to  teach  the  art  of  fortili« 
cation  in  the  Koyal  Military  College  at  Sandhurst ;  an4  to  that  po»t, 
which  had  till  tiien  always  been  filled  by  natives  of  France  or 
Germany,  he  was  appointed  in  the  beginning  of  1817.  A  reduction  in 
the  number  of  teachers  in  that  branch  of  military  art  taking  place 
shortly  after  his  appointment,  he  was  transferred  to  the  department 
of  mathematics  in  the  same  institution,  and  he  continued  to  act  in 
that  capacity  till  1820,  when  the  seuior  department  of  the  college, 
which  had  been  till  then  a  septirate  establishment,  located  at  Farnham, 
was  united  to  the  junior  department  at  Saudhurat;  and  from  that 
time  he  conducted,  in  mathematics,  natural  philosophy,  and  military 
gclence,  the  btudiea  of  commissioned  officers  who  enter  the  institution 
for  the  purpose  of  qualifying  themselves  to  serve  on  the  general  htaST 
of  the  army. 

In  181)3  Mr.  Narrien  published  'An  Historical  Account  of  the  Origin 
aud  Progress  of  Astronomy'  (Baldwin  and  CradocJ^),  in  which  an  effort 
is  made  to  truce  the  gradual  advances  made  by  the  human  mind  in 
the  attempt  to  account  for  the  phenomena  of  the  heavens,  from  the 
£r&t  rude  conceptions  of  an  untaught  spectator,  through  the  complex 
machinery  invented  by  the  Egyptians  or  Qreeks,  to  the  sublime 
simplicity  of  the  system  devised  by  Copemicuu^  Kepler,  and  Newton. 
The  work  ha4  only  a  limited  side,  bnt  ii*  has  not  been  withoiit  its  use 
iu  having  been  the  means  of  directing  many  to  the  study  of  astrono- 
mical science.  Be  subsequently  published  a  '  Treatise  on  Fraotical 
Astronomy  and  Qeodesy '  (Longmans,  1845),  in  which  are  contained 
descriptions  of  the  principal  instruments  employed  in  making  astrono- 
mical and  nautical  observations,  and  investigations  of  the  rules  by 
which  the  principal  phenomena  of  the  heavens,  the  problems  of  nautical 
astronomy,  and  the  figure  of  the  earth  are  computed. 

This  last  work  is  more  immediately  intended  for  the  purposes  of 
instruction ;  and  for  the  like  purpose  he  published  his  '  Plane  and 
Solid  Geometry '  (Longmans).  Part  of  this  work  is  from  the  text  oi 
Simpson's  Euclid,  the  rest  consisting  of  tracts  embodying  in  proposi« 
tiona  the  subject  of  proportion,  the  geometry  of  cirdes,  and  the 
elementary  solids,  to  which  is  added  a  tract  on  spherical  geometry : 
the  first  edition  was  published  in  1842.  He  afterwards  publifihed  a 
work  on  *  Analytical  Geometry  and  the  Conio  Section?/  to  which  is 
appended  a  tract  on  '  Descriptive  Geometry '  (Longmans,  1847).  He 
also  contributed  largely  to  the  '  Ontlines  of  Lectures  on  Fortifications,' 
which  was  printed  only  for  circulation  among  the  students  at  the 
Koyal  Military  College. 

Mr.  Narrien  wrote  the  article  '  Arcbitecture '  which  is  published  in 
the  'Encyclopaedia  Metropolitana ; '  a  review  of  the  'Life  of  Napier 
of  Merclliatoa '  in  the  *  Westminster  Review ; '  of  Colonel  Sabine's 
'Pendulum  Experiments'  in  the  'Monthly  Review;'  and  the  article 
'Army'  in  the  'Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities.'  In  the 
year  1835  he  began  to  write  for  the '  Penny  Cyclopaedia;  *  and  to  that 
work  he  contributed  the  articles  on  Fortification  and  the  Military  Art 
in  general.  Many  articles  relating  to  natural  philosophy  in  the  '  Penny 
Cjclopscdia'  were  written  by  him,  together  with  notices  of  the  lives 
of  many  celebrated  scientific  men.  He  wss  employed  on  that  work 
tiX\  its  completion. 

Mr.  Narrien  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society 
In  1833,  and  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1840. 

Except  himself,  and  a  sister  who  lived  to  the  age  of  fifty-five,  and 
died  in  1843.  all  the  children  of  his  father  died  at  eurly  ages.  In  1814 
he  married  the  daughter  of  a  medical  gentleman,  and  had  the  miafor* 
tune  to  become  a  widower,  without  a  child,  in  1852.     [i^orPLEUKNT.] 

NARSES,  the  name  of  a  eunuch  who  became  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful generals  of  the  emperor  Justinian  L,  snd  riviilled  Belisarius  in 
his  military  triumphs.  Hiia  origin  and  parentage  are  unknown.  He 
was  probably  by  birth  an  AsiatiCi  emasculated,  and  sold,  according  to 
the  old  barbarous  custom  of  that  part  of  the  world,  and  employed  in 
his  youth  iu  meiiisl  services  in  the  imperial  household  of  Constan- 
tinople. His  natural  abilities  and  insinuating  manners  attracted  the 
attention  of  Justinian,  who  had  certainly  the  tact  of  discerning  merit 
in  those  about  him.  Justinian  employed  Narses  i^)out  his  person^.and 
raised  him  successively  to  the  office  of  '  cubicularius,'  or  *  groom  of  the 
bedchamber,'  and  afterwards  to  that  o|  keeper  ol  tho  emperor's  privy 
purse. 

N  arses  seems  to  lu^e  known  and  practised  the  arts  of  a  courtier, 
bnt  at  the  same  time  he  was  also  capable  of  better  things.  He  was 
sent  on  several  missions,  and  at  last,  in  ▲.D.  538,  he  vras  appointed  to 
the  command  of  a  body  of  troops  which  were  sent  to  Italy  to  act 
under  Belisarius.  [Belibarius.]  The  two  generals  acted  in  concert 
at  first,  and  obliged  the  Goths  to  raise  the  sitge  ot  Ariminum ;  but 
they  soon  quarrelled,  and  NarseSi  who  was  supported  by  a  party  %t  the 
court  of  Justinian,  chose  to  act  for  himself :  ibhe  consequence  was» 
that  Belisarius  was  cramped  in  his  operations,  and  meanwhile  the 
Goths  and  Burgundiaos  took  and  ravaged  Milan.  (Procopius,  'De 
Bello  Gothico,'  xi  21.)  In  the  year  539  Justinian  recalled  Nai^s,  who 
resumed  his  places  at  the  imperial  palace.  Several  years  after,  Belisa- 
rius baving  been  recalled  from  Italy,  the  state  of  that  oountry  fell 


again  in  utter  confusion ;  the  Goths  under  Totila  overran  the  whole 
oountry ;  and  Germanus,  a  nephew  of  the  emperor,  being  sent  with 
an  army  to  prevent  the  total  loss  of  Italy,  fell  ill  in  Dalmatia  and 
died.  In  562,  Justinian  determined  to  make  a  last  effort :  he  appointed 
Narses  commander-in-chief  of  the  Italian  expedition,  and  supplied  him 
plentifully  with  money,  with  which  he  collected  a  number  of  auxi- 
liaries, Herculi,  Longobardi,  Gepidso,  and  others,  whom  he  united 
with  the  army  of  Germanus,  and  assembled  th^m  all  near  Soloua^ 
Not  having  sufficient  vessels  to  embark  his  troops,  he  marched  along 
the  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  through  Dalmatia,  Istria,  and  Venetia,  ana 
thus  arrived  at  Ravenna,  from  whence,  after  some  days'  rest,  he  moved 
on  across  the  Apennines,  and  met  Totila,  who  was  advancing  from  Rome, 
at  a  place  called  Tagina,  or  Tadinae,  where  a  desperate  battle  took 
place,  in  which  the  Goths  were  completely  defeated  and  Totila  was  killed. 
Narses  advanced  to  Rome,  whicn  he  took,  whilst  the  Goths,  having 
retired  to  Pavia,  elected  for  their  king  Tcias,  who  moved  with  a  fresh 
army  to  encounter  Narses.  The  two  armies  met  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Sarno,  near  Nocera  in  Campania :  Teias  was  killed  in  the  fight,  an4 
the  remaining  Goths  entered  into  a  convention  with  Narses,  by  which 
they  laid  down  their  arms  and  withdrew  to  North  Italy,  where  they 
dispersed  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  Not  long  after  however  part 
of  them  joined  a  host  of  Franks  and  Alemanni  who  had  crossed  thf 
Alps,  under  two  brothers,  called  Lother  and  Buoelin,and  ^he  whole  ma4s 
an  irruption  into  South  Italy  whilst  Narses  was  besieging  Lucca.  Thf 
barbarian  host  advanced  as  far  as  Calabria^  plundering  and  committing 
all  sorts  of  excesses;  but  on  returning  northwards  loaded  with  booty, 
they  were  met  by  Narses  on  the  banks  of  the  Yoltunao,  a^d  totally 
destroyed.  The  Gothic  kingdom  in  Italy  was  now  at  an  end,  and  the 
whole  country  acknowledged  the  suthority  of  Justinian,  who  appointed 
Narses  exarch  of  Italy,  a-d.  553.  Narses  &xed  his  residence  at 
RavennSy  as  the  moat  oonveuient  place  for  i|  prompt  oommunication 
Tl^ith  Constautinople. 

During  his  filtccn  years'  administration,  Narses  did  ^luoh  to  re- 
establish order  throughout  Italy ;  he  ohecl^ed  the  licentiousness  of  his 
troops,  dismissed  the  most  turbulent  of  his  barbarian  auxUiariei^ 
appointed  governors  with  the  title  of  dukes  to  the  diffisrent  proviucesy 
and  repressed  faction  and  religious  schism.  He  has  been  accused  of 
only  one  vice— avarice ;  .he  is  charged  with  accumulating  a  Urg^ 
treasure  during  his  residence  in  Italy.  After  the  death  of  Justinian, 
in  565,  the  enemies  of  Nai-ses  obtained  his  recal  from  the  emperor 
Justinus  II.,  who  sent  Longinus  to  supersede  him  as  exarch  of 
Ravenna.  It  is  said  that  Sophia,  the  wife  of  Justinus,  added  to  the 
letters  of  recal  an  insulting  message  to  the  purport  that  he  ought  to 
leave  to  men  the  command  over  other  men,  and  return  to  the  use  of 
the  distaff  among  the  women  of  the  palace ;  to  which  Narses  is  said 
to  have  retorted,  that  he  would  spin  her  a  thread  that  she  should  not 
be  able  to  unraveL  He  is  accused  of  having  entered  into  a  corres- 
pondence with  Alboin,  king  of  the  Longobards,  inviting  him  to  invade 
Italy.  This  however  rests  upon  dubious  report  Narses,  after  giving 
up  his  command,  withdrew  to  Naples;  but  soon  after,  upon  the  urgent 
application  of  the  Roman  people,  forwarded  through  their  bishop,  he 
removed  to  Rome,  where  ne  died  at  a  very  advanced  age  in  568. 
About  the  same  time  Alboln  was  orossing  the  Norio  Alps  to  invade 
Ualy.    (Agathias;  Paulus  Disconua ;  Gibbon.) 

NARUSZEWICZ,  AI>AM  STANISLAUS,  a  toluminoos  Polish 
writer,  was  bom  October  20th,  1733,  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  entered 
a  seminary  of  the  Jesuits,  where  his  abilities  and  application  so 
greatly  recommended  hin:^  to  his  instructors  that  ke  was  sent  to  the 
college  of  Jesuits  at  Lyon,  and  on  quitting  it  was  enabled,  by  the 
liberality  of  his  patron.  Prince  Csartorysky,  to  travel  through  Italy, 
France,  and  Germany.  Having  employed  the  opportunity  thus 
afforded  him  in  acquiring  information  and  perfisfiting  himself  in 
various  branches  of  study,  ou  his  return  to  his  native  country  he  wss 
appointed  professor  of  poetry  i^t  the  University  of  Wilns,  Within  a 
short  time  afterwards  he  was  promoted  to  a  similar  professorship  in 
the  College  of  Cobles  at  Warsaw*  The  reputation  of  his  talents  now 
procured  for  him  also  the  notice  o^the  king,  Stani^daus  Augustus,  who^ 
besides  other  repeated  marks  of  his  favour,  conferred  upon  him  the 
bishopric  of  Smolensk  after  the  suppression  of  the  order  of  itke 
JesuiU,  ^nd  in  1790  that  of  Lul^ow.  He  diiyd  on  Uie  6th  of  July  1786 
in  his  6ixty-thir4  year. 

Besides  his  poems,  which  consist  of  £sble9^  sat^^res^  paAtora]%  aad 
books  of  odes  and  other  lyrical  pieoe%  including  several  imitated 
from  Anacreon  and  Horace,  he  wrote  a  '  History  of  Poland,'  in  6  vols., 
a  translation  of  Tacitus,  a  description  of  Taurida,  a  histoiy  of  the 
Crim  Tartan,  a  translation  of  all  the  odes  of  Horace^  and  Stauislans 
Augustus's  Jouruftv  to  Kaniow  lA  1786,  which  contains  an  aogouni  of 
the  origin  of  the  j^oasaks. 

NASH,  JOHN,  architecl^  was  bom  in  liondon  in  the  year  1162^  of 
Welsh  p^ents.  His  father  was  an  engineer  and  QiiUwright  in  Lam* 
beth,  who  died  when  Nssh  had  not  reaohed  seven  yesn  of  amt 
Nash  appears  to  have  commenced  the  prepa^tion  for  hii  pnues- 
sion  at  an  early  period  of  life,  when  he  was  articled  to  Sir  Robert 
Taylor,  and  he  served  his  time  in  company  with  other  yottng  men 
who  became  afterwards  well  known  as  architects.  He  could  scsieely 
however  have  had  the  opportunity  which  might  have  been  open  to  him 
for  profiting  from  the  school  in  which  he  was,  at  leset  as  legnrds  the 
grammar  of  architecture,  in  which — whatever  were  his  mehts  otheT* 
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wui»— he  always  showed  defeotive  trainuigi  But  he  is  laid  to  have 
attracted  the  attention  of  his  master,  when  rery  young,  by  his  extra- 
ordinary determination  and  perseveraaoe.  It  wae  probably  about 
the  same  time,  that  he  be^&n  to  acquire  the  skill  in  sketching 
which  gave  rise  to  the  statement  that  he  had  once  practised  miniature 
painting,  and  which  ia  now  denied.  He  commenced  in  London  when 
still  young  rather  as  a  measuriog  surveyor  and  speculative  builder 
than  an  architect.  He  then  retired  to  a  small  property  at  Caermarthen, 
but  having  taken  some  woods  near  there,  on  lease  in  partnership  with 
another,  he  lost  much  money;  and  in  1790,  on  receiving  a  visit  from 
his  friend  and  fellow-student,  Mr.  Cockerell,  sen.,  he  was  induced  to 
return  to  architecture  aa  a  profession.  Hia  first  works  after  this 
change  were  in  Wales,  and  included  the  reinstatement  of  the  west  end 
of  St.  David's  cathedral  by  ehoring  and  buttresses;  and  he  acquired 
a  large  business.  About  1792  he  settled  ia  London,  and  speedily 
assumed  a  prominent  position. 

In  1797  a  patent  was  granted  to  John  Naah,  "of  Duke-street,  St 
Jamea's,"  for  a  method  of  constructing  the  arches  and  piers  of  bridges 
of  hollow  iron  boxes,  to  be  filled  with  earth,  gravel,  or  other  materiida, 
and  in  which  system  he  dispensed  with  a  cofferdam  of  the  ordinary 
description — thus  in  some  measure  anticipating  by  suggestion  the 
improvement  made  practically  in  the  foundations  of  the  new  West- 
minster and  Chelsea  bridges.  Whether  there  is  any  bridge  existing, 
built  on  the  principle  of  Uie  patent,  is  doubtful ;  but  Mr.  Nash 
always  claimed  much  of  the  credit  of  the  introduction  of  iron  into 
bridge-building,  on  the  general  principle  of  solid  arch-ribs,  or  girders, 
as  employed  in  Sunderland  bridge.  From  this  time  to  1812  we  have 
no  precise  information  of  his  works,  but  they  included  a  large  number 
of  'castles'  in  Ireland,  and  houses  in  England,  for  Lords  Foley, 
C^edon,  Qage,  and  Ravensworth;  Mr.  Stuart,  Mr.  Hoare^  and  others. 

In  1812  were  commenced  the  plans  for  the  Marylebone  (afterwards 
Regent's)  Park,  and  Kegent>street.  The  former  had  been  laid  out  for 
streets  ui  oontlnuation  of  Baker-street  and  Harley-street,  and  of  the 
same  stamp.  The  '  London  Qazette '  of  September  19, 1812,  helps  us 
to  the  date  of  the  great  ttreU  improvements,  which  are  shown  in  the 
present  form — with  the  exception  of  the  portion  of  Regent-street  north 
of  Oxford-street,  and  a  few  portions  of  the  locality  of  Pall  Mall  East 
and  Cockspur-street — in  a  plan  "  ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons 
to  be  printed,  10th  of  May,  1818."  On  the  18th  of  Febroaiy  1816  a 
formal  agreement  was  entered  into,  amended  three  years  later,  between 
John  Nash  and  the  Board  of  Woods  and  Forests,  by  which  he  was 
appointed  their  arohitect,  valuer,  and  agent,  for  letting  land,  at  a 
specified  rate  of  remuneration.  The  line  of  Regent-street  chiefly  was 
jn  progress  during  the  next  four  years ;  and  in  1819,  the  crown-leases 
of  ground  at  Pall  Mall  East  and  Cockspur-street  being  about  to  fall  in 
at  Miehaelmas,  Nash,  in  pursuance  of  his  duty,  estimated  and  reported 
the  probable  rental,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  instructed  to 
proceed  with  the  letting.  Nine  years  afterwards,  at  the  instance  of 
Lord  Lowther,  a  select  committee  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  his 
conduct  as  regards  the  leases  or  sale  of  crown-lands  in  that  locality, 
and  Regent-street,  and  adjoining  the  Regent's  Canal — for  in  the  course 
of  his  management  he  had  been  enabled  to  make  some  profitable 
speculations,  chiefly  by  the  purchase  of  leases  from  an  original  lessee 
who  happened  to  be  a  near  connection  of  his,  and  by  the  unexpectedly 
great  improvement  which  occurred  in  their  value.  In  another  case, 
he  was  the  representative  of  the  Regent's  Canal  Company,  of  which  he 
had  been  a  chief  promoter  fh>m  somewhere  about  the  year  1815.  The 
committee  however,  after  a  very  careful  investigation,  were  able  to 
report  entirely  in  bis  favour;  aa  it  was  proved,  by  independent  testi- 
mony, that  the  ground  hftd  not  only  reaUsed  what  was  estimated,  but 
that  there  had  been  no  collusion  between  the  parties. 

As  surveyor  to  the  crown  estates,  a  considerable  number  of  designs 
had  to  be  made  by  Nash  ;  but  it  may  be  erroneous  to  suppose,  aa  is 
not  uncommonly  done,  that  all  those  connected  with  the  improve- 
ments were  his ;  though  as  surveyor,  he  was  required  to  exeroiie  a 
general  supervision.  What  he  chiefly  did  towards  improving  street 
architecture  was  in  laying  out  the  routes,  contriving  the  general  masses 
in  the  buildings,  and  fixing  their  sites — so  as  to  contribute  to  an  efifect, 
which  if  not  free  from  drawbacks,  had  not  before  been  attained  in 
London.  As  instances  of  this,  the  positions  of  the  Haymarket  Theatre, 
of  the  church  in  Langham-plaoe,  and  the  plans  of  the  Quadrant  and 
Circuses,  might  be  mentioned.  In  conjunction  with  Mr.  Repton,  he 
remodelled  the  Opera  House  in  1820,  and  in  the  same  year  commenced 
the  Haymarket  Theatre.  The  terraces  in  the  Regent's  Park,  of  which 
Chester  and  Hanover  terraces  are  the  chief  of  those  from  his  designs, 
were  in  progress  during  the  next  eight  or  nine  years,  and  in  1826 
Buckingham  Palace^  twice  altered  subsequently  by  Mr.  Blore^  was 
commenced.  The  entrance  to  the  Royal  Mews  is  the  chief  portion  of 
the  original  now  visible.  About  the  same  period,  he  planned  the 
improvements  in  the  garden  of  St.  James's  Park,  and  in  1828  was 
engaged  upon  Carlton  House  terrace. 

It  is  impossible  to  name  all  his  works.  The  Pavilion  at  Brighton 
(with  the  exception  of  the  stables),  one  of  the  whims  of  Geoi^e  IV., 
should  however  bo  mentioned.  Nash  published  a  work  on  that 
building,  at  an  expense  of  10002.,  with  the  architecture  drawn  by 
Augustus  Pogin,  who  was  much  associated  with  him,  the  figures 
by  Stephanof^  and  the  other  portions  by  Copley  Fielding.  He  made 
a  book  of  designs  for  churches,  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Church 


Building  Commissioners;  and  supplied  a  design  in  competition  for 
Windsor  Castle. 

In  1884  Nash  retired  from  the  practice  of  his  profession,  and  on 
May  13, 1885,  he  died  at  his  residence,  East  Cowes  Castle.  He  had 
also  a  residence  in  Regent-street,  part  of  the  building  with  a  recessed 
centre,  of  which  the  other  half  is  now  occupied  by  the  Parthenon 
CQub,  and  here  he  had  a  number  of  valuable  works  of  art  arranged  in  a 
gallery,  which  is  represented  in  '  Britton  and  Pugin's  Public  Buildings 
of  London,'  and  which  is  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  his  skill  in  the 
architecture  of  interiors,  in  which  he  is  considered  to  have  had  more 
skill  than  in  exteriors. 

The  taste  displayed  in  Regent-street  and  the  Regent's  Park,  has 
perhaps  not  contributed  to  raise  our  national  character  in  regard  to 
architecture,  indeed  may  have  tended  to  bring  into  vogue  a  sketchy, 
showy,  and  meretricious  style,  wherein,  though  richneM  ia  affected, 
poverty  and  meluinesa  are  the  prevailing  qualities.  Notwithhtauding 
all  their  pretension  and  finery,  the  terraces  in  the  Regent's  Park  appear 
still  as  ranges  of  common-place  houses,  garnished  with  columns  and 
pilasters,  insipid  enough  in  themselves,  and  rendering  the  poverty  of 
all  the  rest  dimgreeable.  To  this  it  may  be  added  that  in  his  use  of  the 
orders,  he  constantly  disregarded  the  structural  principle— especially 
the  requirement  in  arekUeeturtU  art— placing  his  colonnades  where 
they  have  obviously  no  use,  and  where  they  indeed  interfere  with  the 
use  of  the  building.  In  Uke  manner,  his  application  of  the  newly  intro- 
duced Roman  cement  and  mastic  was  imitative  of  stone-work,  and 
therefore  suggestive  of  inferiority;  and  the  clauses  which  it  was 
sought  to  introduce  in  the  leases  to  ensure  simultaneous  colouring  of 
the  fronts  have  proved  inoperative.  Still,  what  Nash  did  for  thd 
architecture  of  London  was  a  step,  and  one  that  in  some  respects 
has  hardly  yet  been  improved  upon—for  he  certainly  possessed 
pictorial  power  of  composition  and  grouping,  which  is  precisely 
what  is  most  needed  stUl  for  the  improvement  of  our  streets  and 
buildings. 

There  is  a  portrait  of  Nssh  by  Lawrence,  in  Jesus  C!ollege,  Oxford, 
painted  after  some  gratuitous  services  rendered  by  the  architect  in 
oonnection  with  the  college  estate,  when  Waterloo  Bridge  was 
built;  and  there  is  a  bust  of  him  in  marble  by  Behnes,  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  John  Pennethorne. 

NASH,  RICHARD,  commonly  known  as  Bxatt  Nash,  was  bom  at 
Swansea  in  Qlamorganshire,  on  the  18th  of  October  1674,  the  son  of 
a  gentleman  of  small  income.  He  was  educated  at  Caermarthen 
School,  and  tbenoe  sent  to  Jesus  College,  Oxford,  with  a  view  to  his 
following  the  profession  of  the  law.  At  college,  though  not  deficient 
in  talent,  he  distinguished  himself  more  by  dissipation  than  attention 
to  his  studies.  Ikfore  he  was  seventeen,  an  improvident  marriage 
which  he  contemplated  occasioned  his  being  sent  away  from  the  uni- 
versity. His  father  then  purchased  him  a  commission  in  the  army. 
He  soon  quitted  Uie  military  profession,  and  entered  himself  at  the 
Middle  Temple,  but  instead  of  studying  law  became  a  fashionable 
**  man  about  town."  While  at  the  Temple  however  he  made  himself 
popular  with  its  members,  and  was  entrusted  with  the  conduct  of  a 
pageant,  the  last  there  given,  in  honour  of  King  William,  who,  it  is 
said,  was  so  well  pleased  with  his  exertions,  that  he  offered  to  knight 
him — an  honour  which  he  declined,  unless  he  were  made  one  of  the 
poor  knights  of  Windsor,  because,  as  he  avowed,  he  had  no  property, 
and  that  would  give  him  some.  In  truth,  he  was  now  living  by  gaming. 
Nash  was  skilful,  and  he  is  said  to  have  relied  on  his  skill,  and  never 
to  have  had  recourse  to  cheating.  At  length,  in  1704,  he  visited  Bath, 
where  some  people,  for  the  sake  of  their  health,  aasembled  to  drink 
the  waters,  and  danoed  ocoaslonaily  on  the  bowling-green.  Dr.  Rat- 
diffe,  who  had  been  offended  there,  had  just  then  threatened  to  "  cast 
a  toad  into  the  spring,"  that  is,  to  write  down  the  waters.  Nash 
offered  his  assistanoe  to  counteract  this  attempt,  and  he  was  appointed 
master  of  the  ceremonies  in  succession  to  Captain  Webster,  who  had 
already  removed  the  balls  to  the  town-halL  Nash  had  tact  and  con- 
fidence, and  he  suooeeded  in  establishing  the  place  as  a  fashionable 
resort  by  instituting  rules  that  ensured  civility  in  behaviour  and 
decency  in  drees,  to  which  rules  he  enforced  an  inflexible  adherence. 
This  was  a  great  benefit  to  society,  though  the  instrument  was 
insignificant,  and  the  means  apparently  frivolous.  The  deference  to 
women,  which  had  reached  perhaps  an  extravagant  height  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  had  been  extinguished  by  the  puritanism  of  the  civil 
wars,  while  Uie  profligacy  introduced  after  the  Restoration  had  reduced 
them  to  objects  of  licentious  intrigue,  and  exposed  them  to  the  coarsest 
behaviour.  Men  attended  bflUls  in  boots  and  armed  with  swords. 
Nai^  suooseded,  partly  by  ridicule  and  partly  by  firmness,  in  removing 
these  customs,  and  restoring  at  least  outward  politeness.  His  position 
was  a  singular  one.  However  apparently  iU-suited  for  his  office,  for 
he  was  big,  oluminr,  and  awkwaid  in  his  person,  with  harsh  and  irre- 
gular features^  and  tawdry  though  expensive  in  his  dress,  he  established 
an  authority  almost  despotic.  At  no  other  period  could  this  have 
happened.  Though  the  manners  we  have  spoken  of  were  thoee  of  the 
gay  world,  there  were  abundance  of  unobtrusive  families  who  felt  that 
their  prevalence  was  disgraceful  to  the  nation  and  oppressive  and 
dangerous  to  themselves.  He  was  therefore,  though  a  fop  and  a 
gambler,  supported  in  his  reforms,  and  Bath  became  a  prosperous  and 
much  frequented  place.  He  caused  an  elegant  assembly-room  to  be 
built,  and  Wood  commenoed  his  handsome  buildings,    Nash  shared  in 
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the  gentral  profperity.  Duiog  the  height  of  hii  power  he  traveUed 
in  a  chariot  with  six  hones,  outriden,  footmen,  and  French  horna, 
and  this  although  he  waa  still  without  any  oatensihle  means  of  support- 
ing the  expense.  "From  such  a  man  it  would  scarcely' he  expected  tiiat 
much  attention  would  he  psid  to  morality,  hut  Naah  had  some  Tirtues. 
It  is  said  that  in  many  cases  he  took  pains  to  warn  thoughtless  young 
men  against  gambling;  he  was  particularly  sedulous  in  preventing 
young  women  team  becoming  the  prey  of  adventurers ;  moreover,  he 
waa  charitable  even  to  profusion.  Anstey,  a  severe  satirist  of  the 
follies  of  tiie  time,  in  his  '  Bath  Quide,'  has  noticed  these  honourable 
points  of  his  character. 

To  him  and  Dr.  Oliver,  with  the  assistanoe  of  Mr.  Allen  (the 
Allworthy  of  Fielding),  Bath  Hospital  owes  its  foundation.  His 
reign  waa  long  and  without  a  rival  But  gaming  was  suppressed  by 
act  of  parliament;  he  grew  old,  poor,  and  peevish;  his  popularity 
gradually  waned,  untU  revived  by  his  death  on  February  8,  1761, 
when  he  was  honoured  by  a  public  funeral,  as  the  patron  and  bene- 
factor of  the  dty.  Of  hit  benevolence  and  wit  many  anecdotes  are 
told,  but  they  are  not  well  authenticated,  and  his  audacity  and  arrp- 
gance  must  have  often  offended  many.  Smollett,  in  his  'Roderi(dc 
Random,' has  introduced  him  aa  displaying  his  conversational  powers 
to  one  of  his  oharactera,  a  lady,  whom  he  asks  "  if  she  could  inform 
him  of  the  name  of  Tobit's  dog?"  and  she  answers  "His  name  waa 
Nash,  and  an  impudent  dog  he  was."  Probably  the  question  waa  an 
unfair  representation  of  Nash*8  wit^  but  the  answer  dearly  impliee 
Smollett's  estimate  of  hia  character. 

NASH,  THOMAS,  was  bom  about  1564,  at  Lowestoft,  in 
Suffolk,  and  closed  a  calamitous  life  of  authorship  in  or  about 
1601.  Dr.  Beloe  has  given  a  list  of  his  works,  and  Mr.  Diipraeli  an 
account  of  his  privations  and  miseries.  As  a  wit  and  a  satirist,  he  waa 
perhaps  superior  to  all  his  contemporaries;  but  as  a  dramatic  poet^ 
much  below  most  of  them.  He  has  left  only  one  dramatic  perform- 
ance entirely  of  his  own  composition,  'Summer's  Last  Will  and 
Testament,'  which  is  not  to  be  regarded  so  much  in  the  light  of  a 
play  as  of  a  spectacle^  It  waa  exhibited  before  Queen  Elizabeth  at 
Nonsuch  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  1692,  but  not  printed  till  eight 
years  afterwards.  Nash  was  concerned  with  Marlow  in  writing  'Dido, 
Queen  of  Curthage,'  1594,  which  was  also  acted  before  the  queen  by 
tiie  children  of  her  ohapeL 

He  had  a  vigorous  understanding,  well  stored  with  learning,  and 
was  capable  of  giving  powerful  descriptions  of  thiogs  and  striking 
characters  of  persons,  as  will  be  found  by  his  'Supplication  of  Pierce 
Penniless  to  the  DevU,'  1592  :  this  latter  work  was  followed  up,  though 
with  less  effect,  by  his  '  Christ's  Tears  over  Jerusalem,'  1598.  'Sum- 
mer's Last  Will  and  Testament '  has  been  reprinted  in  the  last  edition 
of  Dodaley'a  '  Old  Playa'  It  has  no  pretension  to'diversity  of  character 
in  the  persons,  nor  to  interest  in  the  plot,  the  only  part  that  approaohea 
to  anything  Uke  individuality  being  that  of  Will  Summera  (or  Sommers), 
the  jester  of  Henry  YIIL ;  the  piece  depends  upon  a  sort  of  pun  between 
the  name  of  the  jester  and  the  division  of  the  year  whioh  corresponds 
with  that  name. 

NASIR-ED-DIN,  MOHAMMED-BEN-HUSSEIN- AL-THUSSI,  a 
Persian  and  an  astronomer,  who  died  in  1274,  aged  about  seventy. 
Having  met  with  some  slight  from  AVMustaasem,  the  kali^  he  left  hia 
connt^  and  went  into  Tartary.  Here  he  obtained  the  friendship  of 
Hulaku  (commonly  written  Holagu),  sumamed  Ilkhan,  the  brother  of 
the  reigning  prince.  It  is  said  that  Hulaku,  being  on  the  point  of 
leading  an  army  against  Constantinople,  was  deterred  by  Nasir-ed-din, 
and  induced  to  prefer  an  invasion  of  Persia.  D'Herbelot  treats  this 
as  a  fiotion  so  far  as  the  astronomer  is  concerned;  but  whether  this 
be  so  or  not,  Hulaku  overran  Persia,  put  Mustassem  to  death,  and  fixed 
hia  seat  of  government  at  Maragha  in  Azerbijaa,  where  he  collected 
men  of  science,  built  an  observatory,  and  placed  Nasir-ed-din  at  the 
head  of  both.  The  instruments  there  uaed  are  described  by  Delambre, 
from  an  Arabic  manuscript,  in  the  '  Hist,  de  I'Astron.  du  Moyen  Age,' 
page  199,  &o.  The  tables  made  at  this  observatory  are  called  the 
Ilchanic  Tables,  from  the  name  of  their  author's  patron.  They 
enjoyed  great  reputation  in  the  East,  and  are  Imown  in  Europe  from 
the  '  Synopsis  Tabul.  Astron.  Persicarum '  of  Gkorge  Chrysococca, 
printed  by  Bouillaud  in  1645,  and  the  Commentai^  of  a  Persian, 
whose  Latinised  name  ia  Shah  Cholgius,  printed  by  Greaves  in  1642. 
The  Ilchanic  Tables,  according  to  Dehunbre,  differ  from  tiiose  *of 
Ptolemy  only  in  the  correction  of  some  of  tbo  mean  motions. 

Nasir-ed-din  also  wrote  a  work  on  geography,  which  waa  printed  by 
Greavea  in  1652,  and  which  we  believe  was  long  the  authority  for 
many  Asiatic  longitudea  and  latitudes;  also  a  work  on  ethics,  and 
several  other  writings. 

NASMITH,  DAVID,  was  bom  in  Qhisgow,  on  the  21st  of  March 
1799,  of  respectable  parents,  who  educated  him  with  a  view  to  his 
enteriog  upon  a  course  of  college  study  at  the  university  of  that  city. 
Findiog  however  that  he  was  averse  to  the  study  of  the  learned 
languages,  this  intention  was  abandoned,  and  he  was  early  placed  in  a 
mercantile  establisbmentb  In  1818  he  commenced  the  efforts  by 
which  he  subsequently  became  distinguidied,  by  taldng  an  active  part 
in  the  formation  of  a  Toutha'  Bible  Association  at  Glasgow,  of  whidi 
he  became  secretary ;  and  having  at  the  age  of  sixteen  joined  the 
church  of  the  late  Rev.  Greville  Ewing,  he  shortiy  afterwarda  made 
great  exertions  to  prepare  himself  for  the  Ghxiatian  miniatiy.    His 
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friends  did  not  however  encourage  the  attempt^  and  he  returned  to 
secular  employment,  but  engaged  with  much  aeal  in  Sunday-school 
teaching,  in  the  eetabliahment  of  adult-schools^  the  religious  instruction 
of  prisoners,  and  other  philanthropic  efforts.  In  the  autumn  of  1821 
an  event  occurred  which,  by  afibrding  enlarged  scope  for  his  benevo- 
lent desires  for  the  religious  and  temporal  welfare  of  his  fellow-men, 
led  to  the  fuller  development  of  a  charaoter  which,  for  dlnnterested 
devotednesB,  haa  been  rarely  equeJled.  "The  oonductors  of  the 
various  religiouB  and  benevolent  societies  in  Glasgow,"  observes 
Nasmith's  biographer,  "with  a  view  to  concentration,  economy,  and 
effidenqr,  had  procured  a  large  and  oommodious  edifice,  which  was 
divided  info  rooms  and  offices,  suitable  to  their  respective  objects;" 
and  the  completion  of  their  plan  required  the  services  of  an  active 
secretary,  who  should  be  common  to  them  alL  Nasmith  was  elected 
to  this  office  at  the  low  salary,  for  the  first  year,  of  602.,  though  the 
intereata  of  twenty-thr^e  societies  thus  devolved  upon  him.  In  tiiis 
office  he  was  brought  into  frequent  communication  with  committees 
composed  of  ministers  and  laymen  of  all  sects  and  parties -in  religion 
and  politics,  and  he  gained  the  personal  esteem  of  many  of  the  most 
eminent  men  of  Glasgow;  and  the  remarkable  course  of  mental 
trainine  thua  afforded  had  the  effect  of  fitting  him  for  the  singular 
career  he  was  subsequentiy  to  pursue.  Not  only  did  he  become 
unusually  familiar  with  the  conduct  of  religious  and  benevolent 
societies,  and  the  direction  of  committees,  but  he  obtained  also  a 
remarkable  insight  into  the  actual  condition  of  city  society,  and  thua 
discovered  its  wants,  as  well  as  the  amount  and  oharaoter  of  the 
agency  required  for  the  supply  of  those  wants. 

WMle  faithfully  discharging  Us  onerous  duties  in  connection  with 
the  existing  phOanthropio  sodetiea  of  Glasgow,  Nasmith  applied  him- 
self also  to  the  formation  of  such  new  associations  as  appeued  needful 
for  the  moral  and  religious  welfare  of  that  and  otiier  populous  places. 
Toung  Men's  Sodetiee,  or  aasociationa  for  promoting  the  rengioua 
intereata  of  young  men,  for  protecting  them  from  the  tomptationa 
incident  to  a  residence  in  large  towns,  and  for  directing  their  united 
energies  into  channels  of  benevolent  exertion,  occupied  then,  aain 
his  later  years,  a  large  share  of  his  attention ;  and  in  a  letter  upon  the 
subject  addressed  by  him  to  Professor  Buchanan  in  February  1826, 
he  statea  that  he  haid  been  the  means  of  forming  about  seventy  such 
societies  in  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  and  America,  since  the  dose 
of  the  year  1828.  A  still  more  important  project,  and  one  whioh  haa 
proved  far  more  extensively  successful  in  practice,  was  the  formation 
of  dty  and  town  missions,  or  societies  for  carrying  religious  instruo- 
tion,  by  meana  of  lay  agente  wholly  devoted  to  the  work,  into  the 
homes  of  the  neglected  poor,  and  even  into  the  very  haunte  of  vice 
and  dissipation.  Attempts  had  been  previously  made  in  a  few 
instances,  and  on  a  small  scale,  to  accomplish  this  object ;  but  the 
difficulties  of  the  task,  especially  those  arising  from  the  mutual 
Jealoiiaies  of  various  sections  of  the  Christian  Church,  had  impeded 
their  success.  In  spite  of  such  difficulties,  Nasmith  succeeded  in 
estabUshing,  at  the  commencement  of  1826,  the  "  Glasgow  City 
Mission,"  which,  though  commenced  by  the  congrm.tion  to  which  he 
belonged,  was  constituted  on  so  catholic  a  footing  that,  before  the  end 
of  ite  first  year,  eight  evangeli(»l  denominations  of  Christians  were 
united  in  its  management,  and  eight  missionaries  were  employed.  The 
success  of  this  society  encouraged  Nasmith  to  print  and  circulato  widely, 
not  only  in  the  British  Islands  and  America,  but  also  in  France  and 
other  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  a  brief  account  of  ite  design, 
with  testimonials  of  ite  usefulness.  In  the  same  year  Nasmith  married 
MiBs  Hartridge,  a  native  of  Kent,  who  was  then  residing  in  Glasgow, 
and  who  became  a  most  valuable  coadjutor  in  hia  benevolent  designs. 

In  1828,  hia  health  being  impaired  by  the  arduous  duties  of  hia 
office^  Nasmith  resigned  his  connection  with  the  Inatitution  House  at 
Glasgow,  and  from  that  time  until  hia  death  he  devoted  himself 
wholly  to  the  exercise  of  what  he  deemed  his  peculiar  vocation,  that 
of  a  kind  of  moral  agent  or  missionary,  travelling  from  place  to  place 
to  promote  the  estebUahment  of  city  and  town  missions,  young  men's 
societies,  and  other  kindred  asaociations.  The  self-denial  and  moral 
courage  necessary  for  such  an  imdertaking  was  of  no  ordinary  charao- 
ter, since  it  involved  the  relinquishment  of  any  settied  means  of 
obtaining  a  livelihood,  and  of  tSi  prospect  of  attaining  a  stetion  to 
whi<^  ma  talente  entitled  him ;  while  he  had  no  property  on  whioh 
to  rely  even  for  travelling  expenses,  nor  any  sodety  on  which  to  fiiU 
back  for  support  His  first  removal  was  to  DnbUn,  where  he  sue- 
ceeeded  in  estebUshing  a  prosperous  city  mission.  On  a  second  visit 
to  Dublin,  he  formed  a  society  for  promoting  the  establiahment  of 
local  Doinions  in  Ireland ;  and  thence,  in  1829,  he  proceeded  on  a  tour 
through  the  south  of  Irdand,  esteblidbing  miuions  in  Cork,  Limerick, 
WatoHTord,  and  several  other  places.  In  the  following  year  he  per- 
formed  a  similar  journey,  with  the  like  resulto,  in  the  north  of  Ireland, 
i^ter  which  he  returned  to  Glasgow,  and  prepared  for  a  voyage  to  the 
United  States  on  the  same  benevolent  errand.  Arriving  at  New  York 
in  September  1880,  he  formed  a  city  mission  there,  and  performed  a 
journey  of  about  three  months^  duration,  visiting  and  eatabliahing 
similw  societies  at  many  towns  in  the  United  States,  after  which  he 
returned  to  New  York,  sailed  to  New  Orleans,  made  some  stey  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  afterwards,  pausing  for  a  third  time  at  New  York,  pro- 
ceeded to  Canada.  How  completely  disinterested  Nasmith  was  in  these 
travels  may  be  seen  fin>m  the  fact  that  while  his  neoessaiy  expenses  from 
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May  1828y  when  he  fint  left  hie  sAtive  countxy  for  IreUod»  to  Beoamber 
1831,  when  he  returned  from  America,  where  he  travelled  about  8000 
miles,  amounted  to  rather  more  than  671Z.,  a  sum  wonderfully  mode- 
rate when  it  is  considered  what  he  accomplished  during  the  three  years 
and  seven  months  over  which  the  expenditure  was  spread,  the  sums 
received  by  him  from  friends  who  took  an  interest  in  his  efforts 
amounted  only  to  439^,  leaving  a  deficiency  of  2322.  to  be  provided 
from  his  own  very  scanty  resources.  Pecuniary  difficulties  however, 
could  not  repress  his  ardour,  and  it  was  not  long  before  he  visited 
Paris  and  established  a  dty  mission  there,  and  set  on  foot  a  similar 
institution  at  HAvre. 

He  subsequently  resided  for  some  time  in  Qlasgow,  and,  in  Ifaroh 
1835,  fulfilled  a  long-cherished  intention  of  removing  his  residence 
to  London,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  city  mission.  So  many 
difficulties  intervened  here,  that  to  all  but  himself  his  enterprise 
seemed  hopeless :  he  persevered  however,  and  eventually  surmounted 
all  obstacles.  ^  The  London  City  Mission  was  therefore  commenced,  in 
conformity  with  the  design  of  its  founder,  on  a  humble  noale.  At 
first  onlv  four  missionaries  were  employed,  with  salaries  amounting  in 
the  whole  to  2972.  per  annum ;  but  suw  has  been  the  progress  of  the 
institution  that,  in  1856,  at  the  date  of  the  twenty-first  annual  report^ 
the  number  of  missionaries  employed  was  820,  and  the  expenditure  in 
salaries  alone  for  the  preceding  year  had  becm  upwards  of  28,0002.,  exclu- 
sive of  all  other  expenses  incident  to  the  mission.  In  the  same  year  the 
number  of  domiciliary  visits,  and  visits  to  hospitids,  asylums,  and 
other  places  where  the  poor  and  ignorant  are  congregated  together, 
paid  by  the  missionariesj  amounted  to  1,499,881,  of  which  174,821 
were  to  the  sick  and  dying.  In  a  large  majority  of  the  latter  class 
of  visits  the  agents  of  the  city  mission  were  the  only  individuals  by 
whom  religious  instruction  and  consolation  were  carried  to  the  bed- 
side of  the  sufferers.  The  distribution  of  Bibles  and  religious  tracts, 
the^  holding  of  religious  services  in  neglected  neighbourhoods,  and 
various  other  benevolent  operations,  are  also  carried  on  by  the  mis- 
siouariep.  During  the  ^ear  referred  to  11,564  children  had  been  sent 
to  school  by  the  missionaries^  65ii  copies  of  the  Scriptoroe  and 
2,278,584  religious  pamphlets  and  tracts  had  been  distributed,  and 
73,949  volumes  lent  to  read.  By  gaining  the  confidence  even  of  the 
most  wretched  and  abandoned,  the  missionaries  have  obtained  access, 
and  often  with  the  best  results,  to  haunts  of  misery  and  vice  which 
no  other  agency  has  been  able  to  reach*  They  thex«foro  constitute  a 
kind  of  moral  police,  of  the  efficaqy  of  which  the  reports  of  the  society 
and  the  documents  published  monthly  in  the  'London  City  Mission 
MaRazine*  afford  abundant  proof. 

The  establishment  of  so  excellent  an  institaiion  might  faftve  been 
supposed  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  desires  even  of  Kasmith ;  bnt  such 
was  not  hii  feeling.  He  could  not  rest  witiiont  devising  further  means 
of  usefulness,  and  therefore  he  set  on  foot  several  kindred  societiee^ 
one  of  which  was  the  London  Female  Miasion,  a  society  designed  to 
operate  ui)on  the  condition  of  prostitution  in  the  metropolis,  both 
by  reclaiming  women,  and  by  preserving  destitute  females  from  degra- 
dation. The  EngUsh  Monthly  Tract  Society  and  the  Adult  School 
Society  also  appear  on  the  long  list  of  philanthropic  institutions 
established  by  hun ;  but  that  to  which  he  appears  to  have  been  moat 
personally  devoted  in  Us  latter  years  was  a  society  originally  called 
the  British  and  Foreign  Mission,  and  intended  to  promote  the  establish- 
ment of  dty  missions  and  other  similar  associations.  The  name  was 
afterwards  altered  to  the  British  aiid  Foreign  Town  Mission,  but  which 
subsequently,  under  the  modified  tide  of  the  Town  Missionary  and 
Scripture  Readers'  Society,  chiefly  confined  its  efforts  to  the  esUblish- 
ment  of  local  missions.  In  connection  with  this  society  Nasmith 
visited  and  formed  missions  at  Cambridge,  'Rtrminghitm^  Manchester, 
Leeds,  Bradford,  Halifax,  Hudderafield,  Wakefield,  and  York;  and 
subsequentlyvisited  Scotiand  for  the  same  purpose.  He  afterwards 
travelled  m  Wales,  revisited  Dublin,  and  made  several  other  toura  in 
various  parte  of  England,  of  which  Dr.  Campbell  gives  full  particulars. 
During  these  efforts  he  was  supported,  but  in  a  very  humble  and  pre- 
carious way,  by  the  contributions  of  a  few  friends  who  appreciated  his 
character  and  services,  but  he  was  often  reduced  to  great  pecuniary 
difficulties,  the  effect  of  which,  coupled  with  incessant  exertion,  under- 
mined his  health;  and  at  length  he  was  seized  at  Guildford,  whither 
he  had  gone  with  the  intention  of  establishing  a  Town  Mission,  with 
a  sudden  illness,  of  which  he  died  on  the  17th  of  November  1839. 
His  body  was  brought  to  London,  and  interred  in  the  presence  of  a 
large  assemblage  of  ministen  and  othere  of  various  denominations,  in 
BunhUl-Fieldsburying-ground :  and  a  subscription  of  24202.  was  veiy 
wiortly  raised  by  his' friends  for  the  benefit  of  his  widow  and  children. 
A  very  full  account  of  his  remarkable  career  is  given  in  Dr.  Camp- 
bells •  Memoire  of  David  Nasmith;  his  laboure  and  travels  in  Qreat 
Britain,  France,  the  United  States,  and  Canada,'  8vo,  1844 

NASMYTH,  ALEXANDER,  a  distinguished  Scotch  landscape- 
pamter,  was  bom  at  Edinbuigh  in  1758.  He  came  early  to  LondSi, 
Tjjere  he  was  for  some  time  the  pupil  of  Allan  Ramsay,  painter  to 
George  IIL  He  resided  afterwards  several  yeare  in  Rome,  where  he 
studied  portrait,  history,  and  landscape.  He  settied  in  Edinburgh  as 
«  portrait-painter,  and  his  weU-known  portrait  of  Robert  Bums  w  the 
only  authentic  likeness  of  the  great  poet  Having  however  a  decided 
taste  for  landacape-painting,  he  ultimately  confined  himself  to  this 
bMnoh ;  bnt  much  of  his  time  was  occupied  in  teaching,  iu  which  he 


was  verv  socoMiftiL  His  Uadsoapes,  which  are  Tary  xuunoroiifl,  ai^ 
many  or  them,  reminiscences  of  Italian  scenery,  or  oompositions  in 
which  themes  from  the  classic  land  of  art  are  treated  m  a  manner 
founded  on  a  careful  study  of  the  famous  old  landscape-painters. 
They  are  wanting  oonsequentiy  in  originality  and  vigour ;  but  tiiey 
are  picturesque  and  simple,  have  much  quiet  beauty  and  grace,  and 
are  remarkably  popular  with  his  oountiymen.  In  England  his  works 
were  comparatively  littie  known.  Mr.  Nasmyth  was  a  favourite  in 
society,  and  the  leading  teacher  in  art  of  the  higher  classes  of  Scotland ; 
his  practice  was  ample,  and  his  emoluments  luge.  During  his  later 
yeara  he  was  commonly  looked  up  to  as  the  patriarch  of  Scottish  art ; 
and  he  not  only  took  much  interest  in  the  proceedings  of  the  artistic 
societies  of  Edinburgh,  but  often  raised  an  influential  voice  in  respect 
to  the  alterations  maldng  in  that  dty,  many  of  the '  more  admired 
improvements  in  which  are  said  to  have  been  suggested  by  him.  He 
died  at  Edmburgh,  April  10, 1840. 

Soon  after  his  return  from  Italy  Mr.  Nasmyth  married  the  sister 
of  Sir  James  Fpulis  of  Woodhall,  Colinton,  by  whom  he  had  a  large 
family,  and  he  lived  to  see  all  his  children  distinguish  themselves  by 
talents  of  no  common  order.  His  eldest  son,  Patrick,  the  landscape- 
painter,  and  a  younger  son,  James^  the  odebnted  engineer,  are 
noticed  separatdy  bdow.  His  daug^hten,  like  their  brothers,  aU 
possessed  both  natural  taste  and  artistic  culture ;  and  all  of  them, 
we  believe,  at  some  period  or  other,  practised  painting  as  a  pro- 
fession. The  eldest,  Anne^  prior  to  her  marriage  with  &,  Bennett, 
the  engineer  of  Manchester,  had  acquired  considerable  notice  for  her 
very  charming  littie  picturesque  rustic  scenes.  Another  daughter, 
the  wife  of  Sir  Walter  Scqtt's  friend  Terry,  after  the  death  of  her 
husband,  also  successfully  practised  painthig  prior  to  her  second 
marriage.  Burbara  and  Margaret  Nasmyth  have  likewise  been  honour- 
ably recognised  as  painten  of  very  graceful  and  pleasing  landsoapes ; 
whilst  Jane  Nasmyth,  the  youngest  of  the  gifted  sisters,  stands 
perhaps  at  the  head  of  contemporary  female  landscape  painten :  her 
"  wild  woods  and  bosky  bourns"  displaying,  with  the  quiet  truth  and 
refinement  characteristic  of  the  Nasmyth  pictures,  a  firmness  and 
precision  of  handling  not  usual  among  English  lady  painters. 

NASMYTH,  PATRICK,  or  PETER,  as  he  is  frequentiy  called  in 
catalogues  and  biographies, — ^Peter  being  merely  the  Scottish  fsimiliar 
equivdent  for  Patrick,— eldest  son  of  Alexander  Nasmyth,  was  bom 
in  Edinbuxgh,  in  1786.  He  showed  an  early  decided  predilection 
for  landscape  painting,  and  his  aeal  in  the  punnit  of  his  favourite 
art  left  him  little  opportunity  as  he  evinced  little  inclination  for 
acquiring  other  instraotion.  Early  in  life  he  injured  his  right  hand, 
and  learned  to  use  the  pendl  and  brush  with  equal  readiness  with  his 
leftk  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  went  to  London,  and  his  productions 
soon  became  veiy  popular,  obtaining  for  him  the  designation  of  the 
English  Hobbima.  It  cannot  be  said  however  that  he  had  much  in 
common  with  the  great  Flemish  master,  excepting  the  minuteness  of 
his  details  in  landscape  scenezy.  He  had  not  the  same  firmness  and 
largeness  of  touch  as  Hobbima,  producing  his  results  by  an  apparent 
multiplicity  of  detaih  He  improved  however  on  the  style  of  his 
father,  and  his  pictures  have  less  of  the  spotted  chalky  character, 
which,  from  its  having  been  followed  by  other  memben  of  this  olever 
family,  is  somewhat  characteristic  of  what  is  called  '  The  Nasmyth 
School!*  Notwithstanding  a  certain  air  of  feebleness,  Peter  Nasmyth's 
landscapes  are  eminently  pleasing.  Though  he  often  painted  Scottish 
scenes,  and  his  works  are  perhaps  more  admired  in  his  native  country 
than  elsewhere,  the  character  of  his  landscapes  is  eminentiy  English. 
His  style  was  not  suffidenUy  massive  properly  to  represent  the  wild 
mountain  sceneiy  and  striking  atmospheric  peculiarities  of  Scotland, 
Light  douds,  sunshine^  smooth  water,  or  small  pattering  brooks, 
meadows,  gentie  rising  ground,  and  green  trees,  are  the  objects  which 
his  style  was  best  calculated  to  represent.  He  was  passionately  attached 
to  his  art,  and  the  eagerness  with  which  he  punued  it,  as  well  as  a 
certain  reddessness  of  disposition,  led  him  to  expose  himself  in  wet 
and  indement  weather,  by  which  he  caught  cold,  which  in  the  fint 
instance  brought  on  deafiaess,  and  ultimately  resulted  in  consumption. 
He  died  in  lodgings  in  South  Lambeth,  London,  on  the  17th  of  August 
1831,  during  a  memorable  thunder-storm,  which — his  ruling  passion 
for  the  contemplation  of  natural  objects  '  strong  in  death  ^he  was 
lifted  up  in  his  oed  to  behold,  that  he  might  as  he  said  make  notes  of 
the  '  effects '  in  his  memory. 

*  NASMYTH,  JAMES,  practical  engineer,  inventor  of  the  steam- 
hammer,  steam  pile-driver,  and  many  other  self-acting  tools,  was  bom 
in  Edinburgh,  on  the  19th  of  August  1808.  He  is  one  of  a  remark- 
able family,  two  of  whom,  his  father  Alexander  Nasmyth,  and  his 
elder  brother  Patrick  Nasmyth,  are  noticed  above.  Mr.  James 
Nasmyth  when  very  young  had  a  liking  for  mechanism,  choosing  to 
spend  much  of  his  time  about  workshops,  where  he  was  allowed  to 
"  lend  a  hand  "  in  any  work  that  was  in  progress.  His  father  having 
previously  acquired  a  taste  of  a  umilar  kind,  was  accustomed  to  divert 
himself  from  the  more  sedentary  occupation  of  his  art  in  a  small 
workshop  whidi  he  had  fitted  up;  and  this  place  afforded  the  son  the 
means  of  putting  into  form  ideas  which  he  had  gathered  out  of  doon. 
He  thus  acquired  dexterity  in  the  manipulation  of  tool%  as  weU  as  that 
habit  of  extemporising  resources  which  appears  to  form  the  true  basis 
of  the  effidenoy  of  the  mechanical  engineer.  Attendance  at  the  High 
School  was  an  intecmption  to  the  punuits  of  the  young  Naamyth  not 
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sb  fint  waloomed  by  bun,  but  it  Mrrad  io  afford  the  ubuaI  bnmohes  of 
elementary  eduoation— though  by  bia  akllful  nae  of  pen  and  ink  in 
pictorial  and  artiatio  illustn&ona  on  the  margina  of  the  'olaaaiofl^'  be 
often  pu^based  from  bia  moniton,  exemption  from  the  ezeroiae  of  the 
day — whilst '  ateela '  for  atrildng  lighten  which  he  bad  forged  over  night 
out  of  old  files,  judioiouBly  detijt  out,  **  commanded  the  eeryioee  '*  in 
his  taaka  of  any  of  his  scboolfellowB.  One  of  bia  favourite  oompaniona 
was  the  sou  of  an  iron-founder,  whose  yard,  littered  over  with  the 
dibria  of  obsolete  maohinexy,  formed  perhaps  the  best  aohool  for  a 
boy  of  a  aoientifio  and  practical  turn.  Here  the  young  engineer  also 
oould  obsenre  the  chief  operationa  in  casting  and  forging  mistala,  and 
bringing  them  into  the  forma  of  their  meehanioal  appucation ;  and 
here  also  bia  obeervatiqn  gave  him  the  meohanjam  of  many  a  device  of 
pipes,  wheelfl,  and  pinions,  which,  if  applied  aometimea  in  the  way  of 
mlschiel^  was  not  lesa  the  naefhl  medium  of  inatmotion  for  bis  future 
pursnita.  Another  of  bia  associates  was  the  son  of  a  ooIonr-manu« 
lacturer,  and  this  led  to  the  study  of  practical  chemiatry  in  the  labo- 
ratory of  the  works.  The  oompaniona  made  it  a  rule  to  employ  no 
Bubatance  (snch  as  acid  at  alkali)  in  their  experiments,  whibb  they  bad 
not  themselvea  formed  from  ita  elementa;  and  if  thia  waa  in  one  reepeot 
a  ronnd-about  method  of  jprooeeding^  it  perbana  gave  the  beat  ground- 
work, and  the  habit  of  f aeility>  in  experimental  research.  The  instita- 
tion  of  the  School  of  Aria  aiforded  Mr.  Naamyth  the  opportunity  for 
atudying  the  prinoiplea  aa  well  aa  the  practice  of  varioua  brandhea  of 
science ;  and  alter  four  years  apent  tnere^  he  joined  the  Univerai^ 
claHaea,  whereat  bia  diligence  procured  him  the  friendahip  of  the  emi' 
nent  men  who  were  then  professors.  licalie  indeed  availed  himaelf  of 
Mr.  Naamyth'a  practical  skill  in  the  construction  of  the  apparatua 
required  in  some  of  his  investigations  in  natural  philoeophy.  Mean^ 
whiles  the  fine  arte  were  not  forgotten ;  and  Mr.  Kaamyth  aoquired  a 
power  of  readily  delineating  olqecta,  aooh  aa  would  be  another  of  the 
most  valuable  qualificationa  for  the  mecbaninal  engineer* 

The  oonatruction  of  ateam-oarriagea  to  run  on  common  roads  waa 
about  thia  time  the  great  engineering  problem,  and  Mr.  Naamytii  made 
a  amaU  locomotive  of  aimple  oonatrnotion,  in  which  the  draught  waa 
obtained  by  the  waste  steam  sent  up  the  diimney — ^this  arrangement 
forming  perhaps  the  earlieat  application  of  a  now  vital  principle  in 
locomotive  engine&  Thia  subject  oooupied  Mr.  Nsamyth  the  greater 
part  of  the  years  1827  and  1828.  The  cost  ont  of  pooket  was  under  7(ML 
Mr.  NasmyuL  then  proceeded  to  London  with  the  object  of  gaining 
admittance  into  the  eatabttabment  of  Measra.  Maudsley  and  Go.  A 
difficult  with  him  waa  the  premium,  bat  armed  wiui  a  cargo  of 
steam-engine  modeb  and  mechanical  drawinga  which  he  had  brought, 
he  at  once  waa  able  to  show  tliat  he  waa  wor&i  what  he  asked  for — the 
moderate  pay  of  15<;  a  week.  With  Maudsley  and  Ca  he  continued 
Irom  1829  as  private  workman  or  assistant  to  Mr.  Maudaley,  till  the 
death  of  the  latter  in  1882,  when  he  returned  to  Edinburgh.  Hia 
object  now  waa  to  oonatruct  a  atock  of  toola  and  maohinexy,  in  whidi 
preparatory  work  he  waa  oconpied  till  the  end  of  1884,  when  be 
viaited  Liverpool  and  Mancheater  to  inquire  into  the  probable  open- 
ing for  a  small  engineering  establishment,  and  deciding  in  favour 
of  the  latter  town,  he  took  one  floor  of  sn  old  cotton-mill,  with  the 
uae  of  two  horse  power  aupplied  from  the  engine  of  bia  landlorda 
at  a  distance.  Here  he  brought  the  resulta  of  hia  two  yeara*  labours 
in  Edinburgh,  got  employed,  and  by  1836  had  such  an  accumulation 
of  machinery  in  progress  of  oonatruction  that  the  floor  of  hia  room 
failed,  and  he  had  "  notice  to  quit."  On  the  Evening  of  that  same 
day  he  viaited  a  aibe  (which  he  had  fixed  hia  eye  i^nm  in  1880)  at 
Patricroft,  a  few  milee  from  Manchester,  and  which  now  had  the 
advantage  of  immediately  adjoining  both  the  Bridgewater  Canal  and 
the  Mancheater  and  Liverpool  Railway;  and  two  daya  afterwards  he 
obtained  a  lease  of  it  for  999  years.  Timber  waa  bought  and  sawn  at 
Liverpool,  and  a  temporary  wdrkahop,  sufficient  to  complete  the  work 
in  hand,  waa  run  up.  The  Bridgewater  Foundry,  on  the  site^  soon 
appeared  aa  a  group  of  buildings  somewhat  superior  in  their  architeo* 
tural  effiact,  at  tliat  day,  to  what  waa  the  common  character  of  such 
mano&ctories ;  a  auoe^safully  res&rted  turn-out  helped  to  the  advantage 
of  the  new  undertaking ;  and  apeedily,  by  excellence  of  workmanship 
and  a  number  of  aucceasfnl  inventionB,  the  concern  (wbidi  was  for  a 
short  time  known  aa  that  of  **  Naamyth,  Gaakell,  and  Co.")  made  the 
name  of  its  author  widely  known,  and  yielded  him  other  and  aub- 
Btantial  results.  With  tiiese  latter  he  waa  enabled  to  retire  from 
commercial  affairs  at  the  end  of  the  year  1859,  hoping  to  devote  the 
reat  of  bia  days  to  the  pursuit  of  art  and  sdence,  and,  to  thoae  invea- 
tigationa  for  which  bia  training  baa  made  him  so  well  iltted. 

Amongvt  the  inventiona  of  Mr.  Nasmyth,  the  two  which  have  been 
named  at  the  head  of  thia  notioe  are  perhapa  the  most  important. 
Thou|^  very  diflfarent  as  to  the  form,  the  machines  are  applioationa  of 
the  same  principle.  By  tiie  steam-bsmmer  a  vast  increase  of  concuasive 
force  can  be  applied  to  the  forging  of  iron,— wbilat  the  hammer  ia  under 
snob  control,  that  with  the  greatest  'momentum'  it  can  be  arrested 
at  any  point  as  easily  as  the  lightest  instrument  uaed  by  band.  One 
eepedal  advantage  in  the  case  of  the  pile-driver,  ia  the  immense  saving 
whioh  it  eiSBctB  in  time,— it  beinff  now  poasible  to  drive  a  |^e  in  a 
mere  fraction  of  the  time  formerly  needed  in  ^e  process  of  working 
a  machine  by  band.  But  thia  ia  not  alL  There  ia  not  that  destruc- 
tion of  the  heada  of  the  piles  which  formerly  was  the  cauae  of  much 
trouble  and  frequent  renewala.    Thus  the  invention  haa  oontribated 


greatly  to  the  apeedy  and  aaooeasfiil  completion  of  the  ohief  batbonr 
works  of  late  yeara. 

Some  years  ago,  Mr.  Naamyth  pot  forth  a  very  simple  bat  ingenious 
auggeation,  aa  to  amethod  whioh  waa  perhapa  uaed  in  forming  the  letten 
of  the  old  arrow-headed  inscriptions,  wfaioh  he  showed  might  all  be 
made  with  the  greateatfadUi^  by  one  three-aided  tool  or  '  atylua,' held 
and  pressed  on  the  soft  day  at  varioua  anglea  of  inclinatioo.  Praetical 
aatronomy  haa  alao  much  engaged  hia  attention;  and  he  haa  conatmcted 
for  hia  own  uae  telescopea  of  considerable  power,  by  whioh  he  haa 
pursued  inveatagationa  into  the  physical  structure  of  the  moon ;  and 
thoae  investigaaona  have  received  the  approbation  of  eminent  aatrono- 
men^  and  the  deductiona  in  elucidation  of  some  of  the  ohief  oosmioal 
laws  of  the  universe,  have  been  published  in  moat  of  the  adentiflo 
jonmala  in  Europe  and  America. 

NASSAU,  HOUSE  OF,  an  ancient  and  illuitaiooa  Garaian  fkmily, 
which  having  diatinguiahed  itadf  throughout  Europe^  during  the  16th 
and  17th  centuriea,  in  the  cause  of  dvii  and  rsligioua  liberty,  has  in 
our  own  times  attained  the  rqgal  title  with  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Netherhmds.  The  counts  of  Naaaau  on  the  Bhine  had,  in  the  middle 
ages,  acquired  suffldent  power  at  one  period  to  dispute  the  pre-emi- 
neooe  with  the  House  of  Austria,  and  to  give  a  sovereign  (Adoiphua  of 
Nassau,  eleoted  emperor  in  1292)  and  five  eedeaiaBtical  electors  to 
the  Qerman  empbreti  Eariy  in  the  16th  oentury  the  fiunily  of  Nassau 
obtained,  through  marriage  and  bequest^  the  French  prindpality  of 
Onmge  in  Pro?ence^  from  whence  their  most  celebrated  title  haa  been 
derived :  but  the  possssrion  of  several  large  domaina  and  hereditary 
dignities  in  the  Netherianda  had  meanwhile  numbered  the  counts  of 
Nassau  among  the  vaasala  whom  the  House  of  Austria  ^ined  by  the 
marriage  of  Maximilian  with  Mary  of  Burgundy ;  and  William  L  of 
Nassau,  prince  of  Orange^  the  true  founder  of  the  gloriea  of  hia  race, 
waa  the  aubjeot  of  the  emperor  Charlea  Y.  Besides  Williean  L,  ^ 
most  remarkable  personagea  of  bia  house  were  hia  son  Mamioe,  the 
aUsst  general  of  bia  9%%  and  bia  great-grandson  William  IIL,  atadt- 
holder  of  the  United  Provinces  and  king  of  England ;  the  Uvea  of  each 
of  theee  three  individuala  wiQ  claim  a  aepsrate  notioe. 

I.  WiLUAic  I.  or  Obahob  waa  bom  in  the  year  1588,  at  Dillenburg 
in  Nassau.  His  father  having  embraced  the  reformed  doctrines,  he 
waa  at  first  educated  in  those  principles ;  but  the  emperor  Ctiarlee  V., 
who  early  interested  himself  in  his  fate,  removed  mm  to  bia  court, 
and  had  him  brought  up  in  the  Soman  Gatholio  fsith.  The  emperor, 
who  is  said  to  have  foreseen  and  predicted  the  great  atatesman  in  the 
boy,  plaoed  him  about  hia  person,  allowed  him  alone  to  be  present 
when  he  gave  audience  to  foreign  ambassadors,  and  soon  honoured 
him  with  a  confidence  f»x  above  hia  years.  William  merited  his 
fiivour  by  a  diacretion  wliich  had  already  obtained  for  him  his  famous 
aumame  of  *  The  Silent ;'  and  the  emperor  did  not  blush  publicly  to 
avow,  that  to  so  young  a  man  he  had  often  been  indebted  for  snggea- 
tiona  which  bad  escaped  bis  own  sagadty.  In  the  last  solemn  act  of 
hia  public  life,  when  he  abdicated  hia  throne  to  hia  son  Philip  IL, 
Charles  leant  on  the  shoulder  of  William  of  Orange ;  and  to  him  alM, 
still  only  in  hia  twenty-third  year,  the  retiriog  monarch  committed 
the  honourable  misnon  of  delivering  over  his  imperial  crown  tb  hia 
brother  Ferdinand. 

The  esteem  of  Charlea  seems  to  have  been  suffident  of  itaelf  to 
exdte  the  jealousy  and  diatrust  of  hia  son ;  and,  from  the  commence- 
ment of  Philip*a  reign,  William  became  to  that  gloomy  and  suspidous 
despot  an  object  of  hatred  and  fear,  which  he  repaid  with  deep  though 
diasembled  indignation.  The  state  of  religion  in  the  Netherianda 
enabled  him  to  convert  those  provinces  into  a  theatre  of  action  for 
projects  which  have  been  variously  attributed  to  his  patriotism  or 
revenge,  but  which  perhapa  may  with  more  probability  be  ascribed  to 
the  mixed  motives  that  usually  infiuenoe  human  conduct  While  hJa 
benefactor  Charles  was  on  the  throne^  William  had  adhered  to  the 
Imperial  creed;  but  after  the  abdication  of  that  monarch  we  find  him 
embracing  Calvinism  with  the  same  facility  with  which  he  had  in 
earlier  yeara  deserted  the  Lutheran  for  tne  Roman  Catholic  faith. 
Thia  last  tranaition  was  yet  undecided  or  unknown  when  he  was 
rendent  at  the  oourt  of  Irance  as  a  hostage  for  the  peace  of  Cateau- 
Cambresis ;  and  the  French  king,  Henri  IL,  believing  him  to  be  as 
deep  in  the  oonfidenoe  of  Philip  IL  aa  he  had  been  in  that  of  Charles 
v.,  incautiottsly  spoke  to  him  of  the  secret  treaty  which  the  crowna 
of  France  and  Spain  had  recently  conduded  for  the  extirpation  of  the 
Proteatanta  in  the  dominion  of  both. 

Thia  disdoeure  had  a  double  oonseouence ;  for  William  hastened  to 
communicate  it  to  the  leaders  of  the  Protestant  party  in  Brussels,  and 
Philip  II.  discovered  that  he  had  given  the  information.  The  existence 
of  thja  treaty  and  ita  detection  aerved  to  increase  the  antipathy 
between  William  and  his  sovereign;  but  the  dissimulation  which 
belonged  to  their  characten  in  common  long  prevented  any  open  rup- 
ture, and  for  several  years,  while  the  NetherUmds  remained  under  the 
feeble  administration  of  Margaret  of  Parma,  the  Prince  of  Orange^ 
aa  a  member  of  the  Flemish  oonndl  of  state,  and  as  stadtholder  of 
Holland,  Zealand,  and  Utrecht,  covertly  but  indefktigably  employed 
himself  in  undermining  the  ^Trannical  designs  of  Philip.  At  length 
the  approach  of  the  energetio  and  sanguinary  Duke  of  Alva,  to  whom 
Philip  had  transferred  the  government  of  the  Netherlands  firom  the 
hands  of  Margaret  of  Parma,  warned  William  that  it  waa  time  to 
throw  off  the  mask;  and  he  avoided  the  tragical  fkte  of  his  friendi^ 
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tiw  oountB  E^ont'and  Hoome,  by  ratiriiig  from  the  Low  Countries 
to  hk  patenud  domuns  of  NasBacu 

Id  mb  following  year,  1568,  tho  detestable  tyraimy  and  inhuman 
crueltieB  of  AIta  agamat  the  Plroteetanta  in  the  Netherlands,  his  own 
wrongs,  and  the  appalling  sufferings  of  a  people  whom  he  loved, 
ronsed  William  from  his  retreat,  and  thenceforward  he  stood  forth 
the  fearless  and  aealous  champion  of  the  great  cause,  which  he  is  sup- 
posed to  have  embraced  less  firom  religious  than  from  political  motives. 
His  efforts  in  arms  were  for  the  most  part  unsuooessful ;  for  the  raw 
«nd  heterogeneous  levies  which  he  was  enabled  to  make  among  the 
Gferman  and  French  Protestants  for  the  suooour  of  the  unwarlike 
people  of  the  Netherlands  were  no  match  for  the  veteran  Spanish  and 
Italian  bands  which  Alva  had  led  into  the  Low  Countries.  But 
every  disadvantage  under  which  William  contended  in  the  field  with 
Alva  and  his  skilful  suooeesors,  Don  John  of  Austria  and  Alessandro 
Famese  of  Parma,  was  more  than  oounterbalanoed  by  his  consummate 
abilities  aa  a  statesman,  which  enabled  him  finally  to  triumph,  not 
only  over  hit  SpaoiBh  enemies,  but  over  every  rival  in  the  councils  of 
the  revolted  provinces.  The  archduke  Mathias  of  Austria  and  the 
Duke  of  Anjou,  both  of  whom  had  been  invited  by  the  party  opposed 
to  William  to  assume  the  govemmeot  of  the  insurgent  states,  found 
their  authority  less  durable  than  his  influence;  and  it  was  by  his 
suggestions  and  under  his  auspices  that  the  seven  Protestant  provinces 
of  Holland,  Zealand,  Utrech^  Friesland,  Groningen,  Overyssel,  and 
Guelderland,  concluded,  in  1576,  the  famous  Union  of  Utrecht, 
which  formed  the  lastiQg  basis  of  tiie  Dutch  republic 

Philip  IL  no  sooner  heard  of  this  decisive  measure  than  he  showed 
his  sense  of  its  importance  and  his  dread  of  its  author  by  setting  a 
price  upon  his  head.  So  atrocious  a  temptation,  combined  with 
fanatical  zeal,  soon  produced  two  attempts  upon  the  life  of  William, 
from  the  first  of  which  he  escaped  with  a  wound.  The  second  was 
more  successful,  and  he  fell  at  Delft^  in  the  year  1584,  by  a  pistol- 
shot  from  the  hand  of  one  Balthazar  Gerard,  a  Buxgundian,  who  had 
been  instigated  or  encouraged  to  the  deed  by  Roman  Oatholio  priests. 
William  was  four  times  married,  and  left,  besides  daughters,  three 
sons,  of  whom  Philip  William,  the  eldest,  having  been  seized  in  his 
youUi  by  Alva,  sent  to  Spain,  and  educated  in  that  country  in  the 
Koman  Catholic  faith,  was  ultimately  restored  to  the  princijMlity  of 
Orange,  and  the  two  others,  Maurice  and  Frederic  Henry,  successively 
attaioed  the  dignity  of  stadtholder  of  the  United  Provinces. 

II.  Mauxuok  of  Nassau,  the  second  surviving  son  of  William  L, 
was  bom  in  1567,  and  named  after  his  matermd  grandfather,  the 
celebrated  Elector  llaurioe  of  Saxony,  whose  military  genius  he 
inherited.  Although  only  seventeen  years  of  age  when  his  father 
was  assassinated,  the  states  of  Holland  and  Zealand  showed  their  grati- 
tude to  the  memory  of  their  deliverer  by  immediately  electing  young 
Maurice  their  governor  or  stadtholder;  and  though  the  Count  of 
Hohenloe  was  at  first  appointed  his  lieutenant  to  aid  his  inexperience^ 
he  soon  proved  himself  capable  of  the  unassisted  conduct  of  military 
affairs.  For  a  time  indeed  his  further  rise  was  impeded  by  his  extreme 
youth,  and  by  the  desire  of  the  States  to  gratify  Queen  Elizabeth  of 
England  through  the  elevation  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester  to  the  supreme 
command  of  their  forces.  The  proceedings  of  that  nobleman  however 
Boon  gave  them  iust  grounds  of  suspicion  and  disgust,  and  in  1587 
they  solemnly  Jected  l£aurice  to  fill,  in  his  absence,  the  office  of 
captain-general  of  the  whole  Seven  United  Provinces,  a  dignity  which 
accordingly  devolved  altogether  upon  him,  when  the  misconduct  of 
Leicester  had  at  length  compelled  tne  queen  of  England  to  recall  him 
from  the  Netherlands.  At  this  epoch  a  great  part  of  the  tex*ritory 
of  the  Seven  United  Provinces  was  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards; 
but  Maurice  began  vigorously  though  gradually  to  make  head  against 
them.  In  1591  he  displayed  his  skill  and  activity  by  the  capture  of 
Zutphen,  Deventer,  Nimeguen,  and  other  important  places;  and  his 
successes  had  now  infused  such  confidence  into  the  States  and  people, 
that  he  was  received  at  the  Hague  with  transports  of  pubUc  joy.  In 
1593  he  took  Gertruydenberg^  after  a  memorable  siege,  and  Gronin- 
gen in  the  following  campaign.  The  progress  of  the  republican  arms 
was  marked  during  some  years  |)rincipally  by  the  reduction  of  those 
and  other  fortified  places;  but  m  1597  Maurice,  with  the  aid  of  the 
English  auxiliaries  under  Sir  Francis  Vere,  completely  defeated  the 
Spaniards  in  his  first  ranged  battle  at  Turx^out  in  Brabant;  and 
three  years  later,  in  1600,  he  obtained  at  Nieuport,  with  the  same 
confederates,  a  second  and  more  brilliant  victory  over  the  Arohduke 
Albert  of  Austria. 

Thenceforth,  until  the  recognition  by  Spain  of  the  independence  of 
the  Seven  United  Provinces  in  the  truce  for  twelve  years,  which  was 
concluded  in  1609,  Maurice  continued  to  extend  the  successes  of  the 
states,  and  to  raise  the  glory  of  their  arms.  The  undoubted  talents 
of  the  great  generals  to  whom  he  was  opposed,  and  over  whom  he 
gained  many  advantages,  signally  enhanced  his  own  reputation :  for, 
after  having  baffled  in  his  youth  the  enterprises  of  the  renowned 
Duke  of  Parma,  Alessandro  Famese,  he  found,  in  his  later  career, 
another  worthy  opponent,  in  the  equidly  famous  Italian,  Spinola,  who 
had  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  Spanish  forces.  Under  such 
leaders,  the  operations  of  the  hostile  armies  in  the  Netherhoids  riveted 
the  attention  of  the  world ;  and  the  camp  of  Maurice,  as  well  as  that 
of  Parma  and  Spinola,  being  thronged  with  volunteers  from  every 
quarter  of  Europe^  became  the  great  school  of  mUitary  instruction. 


The  cessation  of  hostilitieB  exhibited  the  qualities  of  Maorioe  In  a 
less  favourable  lights  He  had  laboured  from  selfish  views  to  obstruct 
the  oondurion  of  the  truoe  with  Spain,  and  was  suooessfiilly  opposed 
in  these  and  other  ambitious  designs  upon  the  liberties  of  the  republic, 
by  the  pensionary  Barneveldt,  a  man  of  real  patriotLsm,  eminent  ability, 
and  incorruptible  integrity.  But  the  religions  disputes,  which  arose 
in  the  republic  at  this  juncture  between  the  Calvinists  and  Arminians, 
enabled  Maurice  to  revenge  himself  upon  the  pensionazy.  Barneveldt 
being  attached  to  the  Arminian  opinions,  Maurioe  placed  himself  at 
the  hesd  of  the  opposite  faction,  the  Calvinists,  or  Gomarists,  aa  they 
were  called  after  Gomar,  the  professor  of  theology  at  Leyden,  who 
had  been  the  antagonist  of  Anninius.  As  theGomarists  composed 
the  great  mass  of  the  people,  that  party  at  lengtJi  prevailed;  the 
Arminian  preachers  were  banished ;  and  in  1619,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
two  years,  the  virtuous  and  venerable  Barneveldt^  who  lutd  for  nearly 
half  a  oentuiy  served  the  republic  as  successfully  in  the  oabinet  as 
Maurice  had  done  in  the  field,  was,  by  the  maohiaations,  and  to  the 
eternal  dishonour  of  that  prinee,  brought  to  the  scaffold  after  being 
convicted  on  various  false  ohaiges,  of  which  the  principal  was,  that  he 
had  "troubled  the  state  and  religion."  [Babnevildt.]  The  stadt- 
holder, who  by  the  decease  of  his  cSider  brother  had  succeeded  in  1618 
to  the  principality  of  Orange»  gained  little  by  his  persecution  of 
Bameveldtb  After  the  death  of  the  pensionary  the  people  awoke  to 
a  sense  of  their  iigustioe  and  ingratitude  to  that  patriot,  and  his 
oppressor  Maurioe  suddenly  became  as  hateful  and  suspected  in  their 
eyes  as  he  had  hitherto  been  popular.  Bu  designs  of  acquiring  the 
sovereignty  of  the  states  were  peroeived  and  frustrated,  and  whenever 
he  appeared  in  public,  groans  and  execrations  pursued  him  as  the 
murderer  of  Bameveldtb 

The  resumption  of  hostilities  with  Spain,  at  the  expiration  of  the 
truce  in  1621,  turned  the  tide  of  publio  indignation;  and  Maurioe 
again  appeared  in  arms  to  measure  himself  against  his  old  antagonist 
Spinola.  The  fortune  of  the  contest  however  between  these  two  great 
commanders  was  now  so  nicely  balanced,  that  it  would  be  diffiomt  to 
assign  the  palm  of  victory  to  either.  In  1622  Maurioe  oompelled  the 
wily  Genoese  to  raise  the  siege  of  Bergen-op-Zoom,  after  having 
expended  on  it  the  lives  of  10,000  of  his  vetersn  troops ;  but  three 
years  later,  Spinola  succeeded  in  reducing  Bred%  notwithstanding  all 
the  efforts  of  Maurioe ;  and  so  much  to  his  mortification,  that  the 
droumstanee  is  believed  to  have  produced  or  hastened  his  death,  which 
occurred  on  the  23rd  of  April  1625,  and  in  the  fifty-eighth  year  of  his 
age.  He  left  no  legitimate  oflbpring,  and  was  succeeded,  both  in  the 
principality  of  Orange  and  stadtholdenhip  of  the  United  Fkovinoes, 
by  his  half-brother,  Frederic  Henry. 

The  character  of  Maurioe  of  Nassau  was  favourably  distinguished 
only  by  military  genius.  As  a  statesman,  he  was  without  the  sagaoity 
and  prudence  of  his  father;  as  a  man,  in  his  treatment  of  Bamevel<u 
and  his  family,  he  showed  himself  devoid  of  honour  and  humanity ; 
and  the  violence  and  grossness  of  his  nature  were  redeemed  by  no 
virtue  of  private  life.  But  as  a  general  he  must  ever  be  numben»d 
among  the  greatest  masters  of  his  art,  and  may  in  &ot  be  regarded  as 
the  founder  of  the  military  science  of  modem  Europe.  He  was  the 
first  to  methodise  the  practice  of  sieges,  encampments,  and  marches; 
and  he  introduced  numberless  reforms  in  the  armament,  training,  and 
formation  of  troops.  He  taught  the  cavalry  of  inferior  physical  weight 
to  engage  in  dose  encounter,  and  to  overthrow^the  ponderous  nuMses 
of  the  old  gens-d'armerie ;  he  first  accustomed  the  infantry  to  a  syste- 
matio  management  of  their  arms;  and  to  his  institutions  must  be 
referred  that  uniformity  of  exercise  and  regularity  of  movement  which 
have  become  the  simplest  elements  of  martial  discipline.  To  this  may 
be  added,  that  the  celerity,  as  well  as  good  order  of  his  marches,  the 
able  arrangements  by  which  he  husbanded  the  lives  and  health  of  his 
troops,  and  the  felicitous  skill  with  which  his  camps  were  chosen  and 
secured  from  assault,  are  the  constant  subjects  of  contemporary  eulogy. 
He  excelled  particukriy  in  the  art  of  fortifying, besieging,and  defending 
plSAes ;  and,  as  the  circumstances  and  localities  of  the  contest  in  which 
he  was  engaged  rendered  such  operations  lees  perilous  f6r  the  States 
than  the  hanrd  of  decisive  encounters  in  the  field,  his  successes  were 
gained  more  by  a  war  of  sieges,  marches,  and  entrenched  camps,  than 
of  great  battles :  but  the  viistories  of  Turnhout  and  Nieuport  were  not 
the  less  the  triumphs  of  his  tactical  system.  Those  actions  were  the 
first  important  defeats  inflicted  upon  the  Spanish  bands,  who  had  so 
long  been  the  terror  of  Europe ;  and  it  was  in  the  sdiool  of  Nassau 
that  the  fundamental  rules  of  military  sdenoe  were  established  which, 
within  less  than  half  a  century,  finally  prevailed  over  the  alow  and 
cumbrous  array  of  the  Imperial  and  Spaxush  aervioe^  in  the  plains  of 
Lutzen  and  RooroL 

William  IIL  of  Nassau,  prince  of  Orange^  stadtholder  of  the  united 
provinces,  and  ultimately  king  of  England,  will  be  found  fully  noticed 
under  William  IIL  With  l£e  death  of  WiUiam  IIL  the  male  line 
of  William  the  Silent  became  extinct ;  and  the  States-General  were 
not  sorry  to  leave  the  stadtholdership  vacant,  and  tadtly  abolished. 
But  William  had  named  for  his  personsl  heir  his  cousin  J<^  William 
Friso,  prince  of  Nsssau-Dieta  (grandson  of  his  aunt  Alberfcina  Agnes 
by  William  Frederic  Of  Nassau-Diets),  from  whom  the  present  regal 
line  of  Orange  is  descended. 

NAUCY'DES  (NauK^iif),  a  Greek  sculptor,  who  was  bom  at  Axgos, 
and  was  in  repute,  according  to  Pliny,  about  OL  95 1  he  was  the  son 
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of  HoUion  and  the  brother  and  znaster  of  the  younger  Polydetue  of 
AigoSy  and,  eaye  Thiersch,  wag  one  of  the  most  important  artists 
between  Alcamenes  and  Praxiteles.  Pliny  mentiona  a  Merouiy,  a 
Discobolus,  and  a  man  sacrificing  a  ram,  by  him.  Pamanias  notices 
six  other  of  his  works :  a  Hebe,  in  ivory  and  gold,  placed  near  the 
celebrated  chryselephantine  statue  of  Juno  at  MyoensB  b;^  Polyoletus ; 
the  rest  were  m  bronze— a  Hecate  at  Argos,  and  four  victors  at  the 
Olympic  games,  one  of  Sudes  at  Rhodes,  two  of  Chimon,  one  of 
which  was  at  Olympia,  the  other  in  the  Temple  of  Peace  at  Bome, 
and  the  fourth  of  Bacis  the  wrestler.  A  tenth  work  by  Kaucydes,  a 
bronze  statue  of  Erinna,  is  mentioned  by  Tatian.  The  two  statues  of 
Chimon  were,  according  to  Pausanias  (vi  9),  his  best  works.  He  was 
the  master  of  Alypus  of  Sioyon.  The  well-lmown  Discobolus  in  reposop 
standing  with  the  quoit  in  his  hand,  is  sometimes  called  the  Disco- 
bolus c3  Naucydei^  but  without  the  elightest  foundation.  (Juniuj^ 
CaicUogui  Artifieum;  Thiersch,  Uebcr  die  Epochen  der  BUdendenJSuntt 
uiUer  den  OriecheTk) 

NAUD£,  GABRIEL,  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1600;  and  displayed  at 
an  early  age  a  great  aptitude  for  philological  and  critical  studieSi  In 
1622-23  he  studied  medicine,  but  it  was  not  till  several  years  later 
that  he  took  his  Doctor's  degree  in  that  science  at  Padua.  In  1624 
he  made  his  first  journey  into  Italy,  and  on  his  return  to  Paris  he 
published  his  work,  'Apologie  pour  les  grandes  Personnages  fauase- 
ment  accus^  de  Magie,'  1625.  In  1681  he  accompanied  the  papal 
nuncio  Cardinal  de'  Bagni  on  his  return  to  Bome,  and  was  appointed 
his  librarian.  While  he  was  at  Bome  the  controversy  concemmg  the 
authorship  of  the  book  'De  Imitatione  Christi'  began.  [KsicPis, 
Thomab  X.]  The  Benedictines  claimed  the  authorship  for  one  of 
their  order,  John  Gersen,  abbot  of  Vercelli;  whilst  the  regular  canons 
of  St  G^n6vi^ye  claimed  it  for  Thomas  &  Kempia.  Kaud^,  being  in 
Italy,  was  requested  to  examine  several  manuscripts  of  the  work  in 
question,  ds  report  was  unfavourable  to  the  daims  of  the  Bene- 
dictines, who  were  much  incensed  against  him,  and  accused  him  of 
bad  faith.  The  affiur  then  came  before  the  courts  in  the  shape  of  a 
charge  of  defamation ;  the  suit  lasted  for  years,  and  was  at  last  com- 
promised. In  1640  Cardinal  de'  Bagni  died,  and  Naud^,  after  remain- 
ing some  time  with  Cardinal  Barbeiini,  the  nephew  of  the  reigning 
pope  Urban  YIIL,  was  recalled  to  Paria  in  1642,  and  appointed  Ubra- 
rian  to  Cardinal  Mazarin.  In  this  capacity  he  travelled  through  several 
parts  of  Europe  to  collect  books  and  manuscripts  to  enrich  hu  patron's 
library,  which  was  afterwards  sold  according  to  a  sentence  of  the 
parliament  of  Paris,  during  the  civil  war  of  La  Fronde,  to  the  great 
sorrow  of  Naudd,  who  attempted  to  prevent  what  he  considered  an 
act  of  barbarism, '  Avis  Ik  Nosseigneurs  du  Parlement  sur  la  Vente  de 
la  Biblioih^ue  dn  Cardinal  Mazarin,'  1652.  On  re<!biving  an  Invitation 
from  Queen  Christina  of  Sweden  to  be  her  librarian,  Naud^  went  to 
Stockholm  in  1652,  where  he  was  very  well  received.  The  climate  of 
Sweden  not  agreeing  with  his  health,  he  set  out  to  return  to  Paris,  but 
died  on  his  way,  at  Abbeville,  in  July  1653. 

Naud^  wrote  numerous  works  ix^  French  and  Latin,  a  catalogue  of 
which  is  annexed  to  the  'Naudseana,  ou  Singularity  remarquables 
prises  des  Conversations  de  M.  Kaud^,'  1701  and  1703;  the  latter 
edition  is  by  Bayle.  His  principal  works  are — 1,  '  Instruction  Ik  la 
France  surU  Verity  de  I'Histoire  des  Freres  de  la  Bose  Croix,'  1628, 
in  which  he  shows  the  absurdity  of  the  wonderful  stories  concerning 
the  Bosicrucians,  which  had  begun  in  Germany,  and  were  then  spread- 
ing into  France ;  2, '  Bibliographia  Politica,'  being  a  list  of  the  principal 
writers  upon  politice,  with  his  own  remarks;  3, 'Avis  pour  dresser 
une  Bibliotbdque,'  1627;  4,  'Additions  h,  I'Histoire  de  Louis  XI.,' 
1630  :  5, '  De  Studio  Militari  Syntagma ; '  6, '  Jugement  de  tout  ce  qui 
a  4t6  imprim^  centre  le  Cardinal  Mazarin/  4to,  1650 ;  7, '  La  Marfore» 
ou  disoours  contre  les  Libelles;'  8,  'Considerations  politiques  sur  les 
Coups  d'Etat,'  Bome,  1639.  KaudS  says  that  he  wrote  this  work  at 
the  request  of  and  for  the  private  perusal  of  his  patron  Cardinal  de' 
Bagni,  who  however  for  his  own  convenience  had  twelve  copies  of  it 
printed.  The  work  was  afterwards  reprinted  in  Holland  in  1667,  and 
again  in  1678,  with  conmients  by  way  of  refutation,  by  LJ).M.  (Louis 
Damaz).  The  principles  broached  in  this  book  are  of  a  similar 
nature  with  those  of  the  'Principe'  of  Machiavelli  Among  other 
things  Naudd  (in  ch.  iii.)  approves  of  the  massacre  of  St.  Barthdomew, 
not  on  rehgious  but  on  political  grounds,  considering  the  Huguenots 
as  obstinate  rebels,  and  says  that  the  obloquy  which  has  been  thrown 
upon  it  is,  "  because  it  was  done  only  by  half;  for  had  all  the  heretics 
in  France  been  cut  ofif,  the  country  would  afterwards  have  enjoyed 
pei-fect  tranquillity." 

Naude  appears  however  to  have  been  in  himself  a  man  of  irre- 
proachable morals,  of  great  learning,  but  self-opinionated  and  some- 
what paradoxical  Father  Jacob,  in  his  '  Gabrielis  Kaudsu  Tumulus,' 
1659,  has  collected  all  the  eulogies  and  epitaphs  that  have  been  written 
in  his  honour. 

NAUNTON,  SIR  BOBERT,  a  diplomatic  statesman,  was  bom  in 
1563,  and  was  the  son  of  Henry  Naunton  of  Alderston,  in  Suffolk. 
He  studied  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  He  attended  his  uncle, 
WiUiam  Ashby,  when  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  by  Queen  Elizabeth 
to  Scotland  in  1589,  and  being  sometimes  trusted  with  the  msnage- 
ment  of  important  business  connected  with  the  mission,  he  was  thus 
initiated  in  diplomatic  life.  In  1596,  he  was  sent  by  Essex  to  France, 
with  letters  to  Antonio  Perez,  formerly  Spanish  secretary,  probably 
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with  a  view  of  securing  the  ierrioes  of  ihai  statesman  to  the  EngUsh 

government,  or  at  least  of  soundrng  his  intentionSi  Returning  home, 
e  was^  in  tiie  same  year,  appointed  tutor  to  a  young  gentleman  named 
Vernon,  of  whom  the  Earl  of  Essex  was  guardian.  He  proceeded  with 
his  pupil  to  the  Hague,  and  thence  to  France,  in  company  with  the 
French  ambassador,  the  Due  de  Bouillon ;  and  it  is  manifest  that  the 
object  hidden  under  his  appointment,  and  his  journey,  was  to  give 
Essex  the  services  of  so  able  a  man  as  a  spy  on  the  French  court  Ho 
seenis  to  have  been  naturally  of  a  oandid  disposition,  which  did  not 
essily  mould  itself  into  the  pliant  mondity  necessary  for  saooessfuUy 
conducting  the  service  required  of  him.  He  wrote  many  complaining 
letters  to  his  patron.  "  The  best  allowanoe  of  credit  I  can  have,"  he 
says  in  one  of  them,  "is  but  in  nature  of  betwixt  a  pedagogue  and  a 
spy ;  both  trades  I  know  not  whether  more  odious  or  base,  as  well  in 
their  eyes  with  whom  I  live  as  my  own."  After  the  fidl  of  Essex, 
little  seems  to  be  known  of  him,  until  1614,  when  he  reappears  as 
member  of  Parliament  for  Helstone;  a  favourite  of  King  Jamea  on 
account  of  his  scholarship;  and  one  of  the  persons  patronised  by 
Buckingham.  He  was  sworn  secretary  of  state*  on  the  8th  of  January 
1 618.  Having  afterwards  opposed  the  favourite's  friend,  Gondomar,  the 
Spanish  ambassador,  he  was  deprived  of  office,  but  he  was  aubsequently 
appointed  master  of  the  Court  of  Wards.  He  died  on  Good  Friday, 
1685.  His  '  Fragmenta  Begalia ;  memoirs  of  EUzabeth,  her  court,  and 
favourites,'  was  greedily  pmised  in  manuscript  and  frequently  copied 
over,  until  it  was  printed  m  1641.  It  has  passed  through  several  editions. 
This  little  book  is  remarkable  as  one  of  the  very  few  which  in  that 
age  noticed  politioal  evente  and  cfaaxaoters  in  their  relation  to  the 
progress  of  the  constitution;  a  purpose  on  which  the  writer  brought 
to  bear  a  sagadons  spirit  and  animated  style. 

NAYABETE,  JUAN  HBBNANDEZ,  was  bom  at  Logrofio  in 
Castile.  He  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  '  El  Mudc^'  from 
having  been  rendered  deaf  and  dumb  by  an  illness  in  the  third  year  of 
his  age.  This  misfortune  probably  led  to  the  chmee  of  the  profession 
of  a  painter,  in  which  he  miade  sudi  rapid  progress  in  the  school  of 
Fr.  Vincentek  at  Madrid,  that  he  was  soon  aUe  to  visit  Italy,  and 
especially  to  study  at  Venice  the  works  of  Titisn.  After  his  return  to 
Madrid  in  1568,  he  was  appointed  psinter  to  the  kiog,  for  whom  he 
painted  his  finest  worics,  which  are  preserved  in  the  EaouriaL  Among 
them  are  a  smaU  picture  of  the  Baptism  of  our  Saviour  in  the  Stable, 
the  celebrated  'Presepio,'  in  which  the  principal  light  proceeds  from 
the  infant;  the  'St  Hippolytus,  in  search  by  night  of  the  body  of 
St  Lawrence ;'  and  a  Holy  Family,  generally  considered  as  his  master- 
piece, in  which  the  singularity  of  the  accessories  attracted  as  much 
notice  as  the  beauties  of  the  composition.  These  accessories  were  a 
cat,  a  dog,  and  a  partridge.  Thqr  were  perhaps  the  cause  of  his  being 
obliged  to  bind  himself  in  a  contract  with  King  Philip  not  to  introduce 
cats,  &a,  sgaln  in  such  suhjeots:  *'Y  en  las  dichas  pinturas  non 
pongo,  gate,  ni  peno,  ni  otra  figure  que  sia  deshonesta."  His  works 
at  VflJenci^  Salamanca,  and  EatreUa  are  scarcely  inferior  to  the 
preceding,  and  all  are  distinguished  by  a  brilliancy  of  colouring  which 
justly  gained  Mm  the  appellation  of  'El  Ticiano  BspafioL'  He  died  in 
1577,  aged  fifty«three  years. 

NAVABBE'TE^  DOMINGO  FERNANDEZ,  a  learned  Spanish 
Dominican,  bom  about  1610,  was  sent  in  1647  as  missionary  to  the 
Philippine  Islands,  whence  he  afterwards  proceeded  to  China,  where 
he  remained  many  years  as  head  of  the  missions  of  his  order,  studying 
at  the  same  time  the  language  and  the  history  of  the  country.  He 
was  at  last  put  in  prison  by  the  Chinese  authorities,  but  succeeded  in 
escaping  to  Maoaoi  whence  he  returned  to  Europe  in  1673.  He  went 
to  Rome,  and  was  well  received  by  the  pope,  to  whom  he  gave  an 
account  of  the  miaaiona  in  China,  in  which  he  exposed  the  latitudina- 
rianism  of  the  Jesuits  in  accommodating  themselves  to  several  of  the 
superstitions  of  the  natives^  in  order  to  increase  the  number  of  their 

Sretended  converts.  This  practice  had  already  been  denounced  by 
Corales^  another  Dominican,  and  condemned  by  a  papal  decree  of  the 
12th  of  September  1645,  of  which  Morales  was  the  bearer  to  China. 
The  JesuitB  however,  having  obtained  from  Rome  several  modifications 
of  this  decree,  persisted  in  their  practices^  which  Navarrete  himself 
appesn  to  have  winked  at  while  in  Cluna.  In  1678  he  was  appointed 
archbishop  of  Santo  Domingo  in  the  West  Indies,  where  he  died  in 
December  1689. 

Navarrete  wrote  a  work  in  Spanish,  which  has  become  veiy  scarce, 
on  the  history  and  the  moral  and  political  condition  of  China,  the 
first  volume  of  which  was  published  at  Madrid  in  1676;  but  the 
second  volume,  whidh  contained  an  aocount  of  the  disputes  between 
the  Jesuits  and  the  Dominicans  in  China,  is  said  to  have  been  sup- 
pressed by  the  Inqmaition.  This  work  is  entitled '  Tratadoa  historicos^ 
politicos,  ethicos,  y  religiosos  de  la  Monarohia  do  CMna,'  fol.,  Madrid, 
1676.  It  containa  many  curious  particulars.  At  the  end  of  the  first 
volume  are  several  decisions  and  decrees  of  the  popes  ooncepoing  the 
regulation  of  the  Chinese  missions. 

NAVARRETE,  MARTIN  FERNANDEZ  DE,  a  Spanish  sdentifio 
naval  officer  and  historical  investigator,  who  had  the  good  fortune  to 
bring  to  light  materials  of  unusual  value.  He  was  boni  at  the  town 
of  Abalos  in  Old  Csstile^  on  the  9th  of  November  1765 ;  and  his  uncle, 
who  was  afterwards  grand  master  of  the  Knights  of  Malta,  being  high 
in  influence  ainong  them,  he  was  received  into  the  order  of  St  John  of 
Jerusalem  on  the  9th  of  August  1768,  or  tiiree  months  before  he  was 
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three  yean  old.  The  Count  of  Peftaflorida,  the  patron  of  the  achool 
of  Yergara,  where  he  atadied  Latin  and  mathematici,  took  a  fancy 
to  aend  to  Dcm  Tomaa  Iriarte^  the  then  fashionable  poet^  the 
yeraea  in  which  some  of  the  boya  had  celebrated  hia  popular  poem 
of  'Muaio/  and  Iriarte  waa  ao  pleaaed  with  those  of  Nayarrete 
that  he  began  a  literary  correapondenoe  with  him,  and  invited  the 
young  scholar  to  visit  him  at  hia  house  at  Madrid.  Soon  after,  in 
1780^  Navarrete  entered  the  naval  aervice,  and  became  a  'guardia 
marina,'  or  midshipman,  at  FerroL  In  the  next  year,  on  board  of  the 
Conoepdon,  he  waa  one  of  Uie  Spanish  fleet  under  Cordova  which, 
during  that  part  of  the  American  war,  cruised  unassailed  in  the 
English  Channel ;  and  he  waa  at  the  disaatrous  attack  of  Uie  Spanish 
floating  batteries  on  Qibnltar,  in  September  1782.  After  aome  cruises 
against  the  Moors  and  Algerines,  Navarrete  was,  in  1789,  obliged  to 
quit  active  service  for  some  time  on  account  of  the  state  of  his  health, 
and  hia  character  of  a  naval  and  literary  man  combined  procured  for 
him  the  commission  from  the  new  king^  Charles  lY.,  to  examine  the 
national  archives  to  form  a  collection  of  documents  relative  to  the 
naval  histoi^  of  the  kingdom,  and  in  particular  that  of  the  voyages  of 
discoveiy  which  have  conferred  such  immortal  honour  on  Spain.  This 
was  the  commencement  of  Navazrete's  great  work,  the  firat  volume  of 
which  did  not  appear  till  thirty<six  years  after.  In  1798  the  Spanish 
declaration  of  war  against  the  French  republic  recalled  him  to  sea, 
and  in  1796  the  declaration  of  war  with  England  kept  him  there ;  but 
hia  health  waa  still  weak,  and  when  in  1797  his  Mend  Langara  became 
minister  of  marine  he  provided  Navarrete  (now  risen  to  the  rank  of 
captain  in  the  navy)  with  a  post  in  hia  office  at  Madrid.  His  life 
after  thia  appears  to  have  been  as  undisturbed  by  violent  changes  aa  a 
life  in  that  country  and  time  oould  possibly  be.  At  the  outset  of  Uie 
war  of  independence  he  refused  to  aocept  office  under  the  Fkvnch,  and 
he  removed  to  Seville,  but  he  took  no  active  share  in  the  war.  He 
waa  ra-inatated  in  office  aa  aoon  as  Ferdinand  returned,  and  for  many 
yeara  continued  to  be  the  great  naval  authori^  of  Spain,  the  moving 
power  of  the  Admiralty,  although  the  title  he  bore  was  that  of  chi^ 
of  the  Hydrographic  department,  to  which  he  was  appointed  in  1828. 
In  the  midst  of  his  official  dutiea  his  zeal  for  literature  never  Black- 
ened: he  left  behind  him  two  volumea  of  poems,  though  he  never 
showed  them  to  any  but  hia  most  intimate  friends.  Aa  a  member  of 
the  Spanish  Academy,  he  pxopoaed,  about  1816,  the  new  mtem  of 
orthogzapby  which  waa  adopted  for  ita  Dictionary,  and  haa  been 
followed  by  many  of  the  Spanish  writers.  As  secretary  of  the 
Academy  of  San  Fernando,  which  ia  that  of  the  Fine  Arte,  he  was 
alwava  at  lua  poat^  and  to  their  *  Tranaactiona,*  and  those  of  the 
Academy  of  Hiatory,  he  waa  a  contributor  of  valuable  papera.  He 
was  alao  the  author  of  numerous  works,  some  of  whidi  are  of  great 
imnortanee  from  the  information  they  contain.  He  held  hia  offioea 
and  alao  a  distinguished  place  in  the  literary  society  of  Madrid  through 
several  revolutiona;  and  in  1884,  when  the  BsUtuto  Real  established 
a  chamber  of  peers  on  the  French  model,  he  waa  one  of  the  firat  peera 
created.  He  died  at  Madrid,  on  the  8th  of  October  1844,  at  the  age 
of  aeventy-eight 

The  great  work  of  Navarrete  ia  the  'Coleccion  de  loa  Yiages  y 
Descubrimientos  quehideron  por  mar  loa  Espafiolea  deade  finei  del  aiglo 
XY.'  ('  Collection  of  the  voyages  and  maritime  disooveriea  made  by  the 
Spaniards  since  the  dose  of  the  16ih  century  *)•  The  work  was  to  con- 
sist of  seven  ouarto  volumea :  the  firat  and  second  were  published  in 
1825,  the  third  in  1829,  the  fourth  and  fifth  in  1887,  the  aixth  and 
seventh,  diiefly  consisting  of  documents  relating  to  Columbus,  have  not 
yet  appeared  in  print,  but  the  materiala  for  them  were  left  by  Navar^ 
rete  at  hia  death,  arrauged  for  publication  and  only  awaiting  the  intro- 
ductions and  notea  he  intended  to  add  to  them.  The  book  ia  described 
by  Humboldt  aa  ''one  of  the  moat  important  historical  monuments  of 
modem  timesL"  Washington  Irving,  who  went  to  Madrid  expressly  for 
the  purpose  of  translattng  it,  afterwarda  changed  hia  intention  and 
wove  the  new  matter  which  it  aupplied  into  the  'life  of  Columbus,' 
in  which  in  fact  little  belonga  to  Irving,  except  the  style.  This  mode  of 
dealing  with  the  materiala  waa  perhaps  the  best  that  could  have  been 
adopted  under  the  drcumatanoes.  A  French  trandation  of  Navarrete's 
worka  which  waa  commenced  never  advanced  beyond  a  few  volumea. 
Navah^te  waa  a  man  who  let  no  day  go  by  without  aearching  into 
something,  who  habitually  read  with  a  pen  in  hia  hand,  who  had  an  ex- 
cellent memory  for  names  and  datea,  and  other  small  facts  of  all  kinds, 
and  a  talent  for  combining  their  reaults;  but  he  lacked  the  power  of 
condenaation;  he  waa  not  a  man  to  write  a  European  dasdc ;  hii  pre- 
judice aa  a  Spaniard  of  the  old  school  influenced  not  only  his  writings, 
but  in  its  absolute  theoiy  interfered  with  his  dignity  as  an  historian. 
Perhaps  he  did  himself  an  injury  l^  the  learning  with  which  he  loaded 
hia  volumesL  In  lus 'Colecdon'  the  number  of  new  documents 
broiuht  forward  in  the  firat  two  volumes,  is  said  to  have  been  five 
hundred,  and  while  the  work  is  one  which  is  absolutely  indiBpensable 
in  eveiy  laive  library,  and  necesaaiy  to  be  consulted  by  every  inquirer 
mto  the  subject  of  which  it  treats,  it  is  little  read  and  ia  mainly 
known  as  a  mine  for  othera  to  dig  in.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
volumes  of  the  Hakluyt  Sodety,  Mr.  Migoi's  letten  of  Columbus,  is 
for  the  most  part  taken  from  it,  but  there  are  few  other  documents  in 
the  collection  of  such  surpasaing  intereat  as  these. 

The  other  great  work  withwSich  Navarrete  waa  connected  was  the 
'ColaodoD  de  Doeomentos  Ineditoa  para  la  HIatoria  de  Eapana,'  or 


'Collection  of  Unpublished  Documenta  lor  the  Hirtory  of  Spain,' 
commenced  by  him  in  1842  in  conjunction  with  Don  Miguel  Salv^ 
and  Don  Pedro  Sains  de  Barauda.  It  was  and  ia  publidied  in  numbers, 
and  one  of  the  editors  on  bringing  a  number  to  Navarrete  once 
remarked,  "Well,  volume  three  is  done  at  last;"  "Three,'*  the  old 
man  replied  with  vivacity, "  I  wish  there  were  three  hundred,  and  that 
I  saw  them  on  my  shelves.  Without  such  publications  we  shall  never 
have  a  history  of  Spain."  He  died  when  it  had  reached  the  fifth 
volume,  and  the  last  numbers  we  have  seen  belong  to  the  twenty-fifth, 
and  were  isaued  in  1865,  by  Don  Migud  de  Salvd  and  the  Marquis  de 
Pidal,  the  latter  a  member  of  the  Spaniah  cabinet^  and  alao  eminent  as 
a  man  of  letters.  This  collection  is  one  of  the  most  important  now 
publishing  in  Europe,  and  is,  like  Navarrete's  previous  one,  indis- 
pensable in  every  large  library.  It  has  been  frequently  laid  under 
contribution  by  Engli£  and  American  writers ;  in  particular  by  Mr. 
Helps,  Mr.  Preeoott^  and  Mr.  Stirling. 

Among  Navarrete'a  other  works  is  the  most  copioua  life  of  Cervantes 
yet  written,  originally  prefixed  to  a  new  edition  of '  Don  Quixote/  and 
afterwarda  separately  published  in  1819.  It  contains  a  very  lai^ 
number  of  new  facta  which  he  had  unearthed  by  patient  reaearoh.  A 
work  entitied  '  The  Life  and  Writings  of  Cervantes,  by  Thomas  Rosooe,' 
which  was  publiahed  by  Tegg  in  1839  as  a  portion  of  Murray'a  'Family 
Library,'  appeara  to  be  entirely  taken  from  Navarrete  without  acknow- 
ledgment; at  least,  in  several  passagea  that  we  have  compared  we 
have  been  unable  to  discover  any  diffiBrence.  A  luatory  of  the  part  that 
the  Spaniards  took  in  the  Crusadea,  which  was  contributed  by  Navaxrete 
to  the  '  Memoirs '  of  the  Spauiah  Academy  of  History,  and  a  trandation 
of  which  waa  inserted  by  Miohaud  in  his '  Histoire  des  Croisades,'  waa 
a  portion  of  a  general  mstoiy  of  maritime  affidrs  in  Spun  which  he 
left  behind  him  complete,  and  whidi  is  likely  to  be  published  by  the 
Spanish  Academy  of  Hirtory  in  two  or  three  volumes  quarto.  That 
academy  issued  in  1846  a '  Dissertation  on  the  Hiatory  of  the  Nautical 
and  Mathematical  Sdencea  in  Spain,'  which  Navarrete  had,  it  ia  said, 
been  at  work  upon  occadonallv  for  fifty  years.  'His  next  important 
work  after  that  is  a  view  of  the  diacoveriea  of  the  Spaniarda  on  the 
western  coaata  of  North  Ameriea,  prefixed  to  a  narrative  of  the 
'  Yoyage  of  the  Sutil  and  Mexican  on  the  Coaata  of  California,'  pub- 
Hshed  in  1802.  The  book  waa  frequently  referred  to  in  the  disputes 
between  the  Englidi  and  American  govemmenta  respecting  the  Oregon 
territory. 

A  collection  of  the  smaller  works  of  Navarrete,  'Coleodon  de 
OpusculoB,'  waa  commenced  in  1848  by  his  sons,  but  haa  not  been 
carried  farther,  we  believe,  than  two  volumea,  though  it  waa  intended 
to  consist  of  five  or,^ix,  comprising  a  selection  from  his  correspondence^ 
and  an  extended  account  of  hia  life  and  timea.  The  two  volumea 
mainly  consist  of  short  biographiea  of  Spaniah  literary  men  and  seamen, 
which  had  mostiy  been  scattered  in  periodicsJa  and  tranaactiona  of 
academiea. 

NEAL,  DANIEL,  an  English  disaenting  divine  and  writer  of  con- 
dderable  eminence^  waa  bom  in  London  on  the  14th  of  December  1678. 
His  early  education  was  recdved  at  Merchant  Taylors'  SchooL  In 
1697  he  entered  the  academy  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Rowe ;  and  after 
having  continued  there  about  three  years,  went  to  prosecute  his  studies 
at  Utrecht  and  Leyden.  On  returning  to  England  he  became  assistant 
to  Dr.  Singleton,  the  pastor  of  an  independent  congregation  in  Aldera- 
gate-street;  and  at  the  death  of  the  latter  in  1706  was  ohoaen  hii 
successor.  Notwithstanding  hia  offidal  duties,  in  discharging  which 
he  waa  eminentiy  futhful,  he  found  leirare  for  literaiy  labours.  In 
1720  he  pubUshed  a  'History  of  New  England,'  and  aubsequenUy 
edited  a  '  Narrative  of  the  Method  of  Lioculating  for  Small-pox,'  aa 
practised  in  New  England.  His  printed  discourses  also  are  numeroua. 
But  Ua  chief  work  is  the  '  History  of  the  Puritana,'  which  ia  written 
with  great  minuteneaa  and  accuracy.  It  was  originally  publiahed  in 
4  vols.  8vo,  the  first  of  which  appeared  in  1782,  and  the  second,  third, 
and  fourth  in  1788, 1786,  and  1788  respectively.  It  haa  aince  passed 
through  many  editions.  The  first  volume  was  reviewed  by  Dr.  Maddox, 
biahop  of  St  Aaaph,  and  the  remaining  volumes  by  Dr.  Zachary  Grey. 
To  the  former  Neal  himself  replied;  and  an  answer  was  given  to  the 
hitter  by  Dr.  Toulmin,  in  an  edition  of  Neal*a  *  History,'  published  in 
1797.  Neal  died  at  Batii  in  April  1748,  highly  eateemed  by  the  dis- 
senting body  both  as  an  autnor  and  a  divina  (Neal'a  Ltfe,  by 
Toulmin.) 

NEALCBS  (Nci\xi}s),  probably  of  Sioyon,  a  cdebrated  Greek 
painter,  contemporary  with  Aratua  of  Sicyon,  about  B.a  213.  Few  of 
hia  worka  are  mentioned,  but  he  was  the  most  celebrated  painter  of 
hia  time.  PUny  mentions  a  Yenua  by  him,  and  a  batUe  between  the 
l^gyptiana  and  Peraians  on  the  Nile.  To  ahow  the  locality  of  hia 
battle,  Nealcea  painted  an  ass  drinking  at  the  dde  of  the  river,  and  a 
crocodile  lying  in  wdt  for  him — an  iogenious  application  of  accesso- 
ries, of  which  there  are  also  many  other  e'xamplea  in  the  history  of 
Greek  painting.  Nealcea  ia  one  of  the  painters  whom  tradition  repre- 
aenta  as  having  succeeded  by  aoddent  in  painting  the  foam  on  a  horse's 
mouth  with  his  sponge. 

Aratus,  in  his  zeal  against  the  tyrants,  waged  war  even  against  pic- 
tures, and  resolved  to  destroy  all  their  portraita  which  were  preaerved 
at  Sicyon.  Thia  he  did  with  one  exception :  Nealcea  aaved  the  portrait 
of  Arlstratua  by  Mdanthiua  and  ApaDee  ftom  the  common  destruo* 
tion,  but  only  partially.     Aristratuf  waa  rapreaenttd  standing  by  a 
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eihaiiot  of  V  iotory ;  Nealoes  painted  out  the  figure  of  AristrataB,  and 
aabstituted  a  palm-tree  in  its  place.  "  The  piece  was  bo  admirable," 
BayB  Plutarch,  "that  AratuB  could  not  aroid  feeling  the  art  that  web 
diBplayed  in  it ;  but  his  hatred  of  tyranta  soon  overruled  that  feeling, 
and  he  ordered  it  to  be  defaced."  Kealces  the  painter,  who  waa 
honoured  with  his  friendahip,  ia  aaid  to  have  implored  him  with  teara 
to  Bpare  that  piece ;  and  when  he  found  him  inflexible,  aaid,  **  Aratua, 
continue  your  war  with  tyrante,  but  not  with  everything  that  belongs 
to  them ;  spare  at  leaat  the  chariot  and  the  Victory,  and  I  shall  aoon 
make  AristratuB  vaniBh."  Aratua  gave  bia  consent^  and  Nealoea 
defaced  the  figure  of  ArietratuBy  but  did  not  venture  to  put  anything 
in  its  place  except  a  palm-tree. 

Anaxandra,  the  daughter  of  Nealoee,  waa  likewiae  diBtinguiahed  for 
her  paintinge;  and  hie  colour-grinder,  ErigonuB,  became  a  painter,  and 
acquired  great  honour  through  tUe  celebrity  of  hia  pupil  Paaiaa. 

(Pliny,  Hisi,  Nat.,  xxxv.  11,  40 ;  Plutarch,  Aratus,  18.) 

NEANDER,  CHRISTOPHER  FREDERIC,  deaervedly  eateemed 
aa  the  author  of  aome  of  the  best  apecimena  of  devotional  poetry  in 
the  Qerman  language,  wm  equally  estimable  aa  a  man.  He  was  born 
at  Ekau  in  Courland,  on  the  26th  of  December  1724,  and  lost  his 
father  when  about  eight  yeara  old,  but  was  bo  fortunate  aa  to  poBsesa 
in  hia  surviving  parent  not  only  a  tender  guardian,  but  a  model  for 
those  virtucB  by  which  he  afterwards  distinguished  himself.  Having 
completed  his  studies  at  the  Univeraity  of  Halle,  he  first  became  tutor 
in  a  private  family,  and  in  1750  waa  appointed  pastor  of  a  small  con- 
gregation in  a  retired  part  of  the  country,  to  whom,  and  to  the  duties 
of  Ms  office,  he  became  so  attached,  that  when  a  profesaorship  at 
Halle  waa  presaingly  offered  him  he  refuBcd  to  aooept  it,  preferring  to 
remain  in  obscurity,  where  he  felt  that  he  could  be  eminently  usefuL 
He  afterwards  however  accepted  the  more  lucrative  living  of  Qranahof, 
that  he  might  thereby  be  enabled  to  support  a  widowed  sister  and  her 
five  children.  By  this  change  too  the  sphere  of  hiB  usefulnesa  waa 
greatly  enlarged,  for  he  became  generally  followed  aa  a  preacher.  In 
1775  he  was  made  dean  of  the  diocese  of  Doblen,  and  in  1784  super- 
intendent of  church  mattem  in  the  duchies  of  Courland  and  Sem- 
gallen ;  but  he  still  continued  to  reside  among  his  oongr^tion  at 
Qranzhof.  He  died  on  the  2lBt  of  July  1802.  As  a  writer,  his  fame 
reats  chiefly  upon  his  '  Geistliche  Lieder,'  a  collection  of  devotional 
songa,  whi<^  may  be  regarded  aa  models  of  that  apparently  easy,  yet 
in  reality  exceedingly  difficult  spedea  of  composition.  At  once  ani- 
mated, simple,  dignified,  and  breathing  heartfelt  piety,  they  are  the 
genuine  effusions  of  devotional  feeling  regulated  by  cultivated  taate. 

NEAimER,  JOHANN  AUGUST  WILHELM,  Professor  of  Theo- 
logy in  the  University  of  Berlin,  and  a  member  of  the  Consistory  of 
the  province  of  Brandenburg,  waa  bom  of  Jewish  parents,  at  Qottin- 

fen,  on  the  15th  of  January  1789.  His  early  youth  was  spent  in 
lamburg,  where  he  was  educated  at  the  Gymnasium,  and  at  the 
Johanneum,  a  college  founded  on  the  site  of  the  old  cathedral,  in 
which  ia  placed  a  large  public  library.  While  pursuing  his  studies 
here  he  became  a  sincere  and  zealous  convert  to  the  Christian  faith, 
assuming  the  name  of  Neander  ('a  new  man,'  from  the  Qreek)  on  his 
baptism.  He  then,  in  1806,  repaired  to  the  University  of  Halle  to 
study  theology,  and  thence  removed  to  that  of  Gottingen.  After  a 
short  stay  in  Hamburg,  in  1811,  he  transferred  himaelf  to  the 
University  of  Heidelberg,  where  his  remarkable  theological  attain- 
ments obtained  him  in  1812  the  situation  of  P^rofesaor  Extraor- 
dinary of  Theology;  and  in  the  same  year  his  reputation  occasioned 
him  to  be  called  to  a  similar  office  in  the  University  of  Berlin.  From 
that  time  his  whole  life  waa  devoted  to  the  advancement  of  Christianity 
by  his  writings,  which  have  continued  to  gain  an  everextending 
influence,  and  to  the  interests  of  the  imiversity  and  of  the  students 
under  his  care.  The  earliest  published  work  which  established  his 
reputation  was  '  The  Emperor  Julian  and  his  Times,'  which  at  once 
showed  that  in  this  branch  of  Church  history  he  was  a  master  of  his 
art  This  appeared  in  1812 ;  in  1813  waa  issued  '  St  Bernard  and  his 
Times,'  and  others  followed — on  the  principal  Gnostic  systems,  on 
St  ChryBOstom  and  the  Eastern  Church,  on  Tertullian  and  his 
writings,  'Memorable  Occurrences  from  the  History  of  Christianity 
and  Christian  Life,' —  between  1818  and  1826.  These  however 
were  only  Uie  preparatory  labours  for  his  valuable  work,  '  Universal 
History  of  the  Christian  Religion  and  Church,'  in  5  vols.,  issued  suc- 
cessively between  1825  and  1845.  Thia  history,  he  Bays,  is  at  once 
'*  a  speaking  proof  of  the  divine  power  of  ChriatiaDity ;  a  school  of 
Christian  experience ;  a  voice  sounding  through  centuries  for  the 
edification,  the  instruction,  and  the  warning  of  iii  who  are  willing  to 
hear."  The  development  of  the  Christian  Church  and  faith  during 
the  Apostolic  times  formed  the  subject  of  his  next  work,  *  Geschichte 
der  Pflanzung  und  Leitung  der  Kirche  durch  die  Apostel,'  in  2  vols., 
published  in  1882-33.  In  these  works  he  has  with  great  ability  com- 
bated the  neologism  and  rationalism  so  prevalent  in  Germany,  to 
which  he  was  ever  as  active  an  opponent  as  Schleiermacher,  Hengsten- 
berg,  or  Tholuck.  In  1885  he  issued  'Daa  Leben  Jesu  in  eeinem 
gesehichtligen  zusammenhange '  ('  The  Life  of  Jesus  in  its  historical 
relations '),  a  work  which  was  written  in  direct  refutation  of  that  of 
Strauss  bearing  a  similar  title,  and  which  with  hia  '  General  History 
of  the  Church,'  and  the  '  History  of  the  Apostolic  Church,'  have  had 
great  influence  in  England,  and  been  highly  valued.  His  reputation 
as  A  lecturer  was  also  greaty  and  his  lecturea  were  numerously  attended. 


After  a  short  illness  he  died  on  July  14, 1850.  His  smaller  occasioDal 
wriUnga  were  collected  by  himself,  and  published  in  1829  under  the 
title  of  '  Kleinen  Gelegenheitsschriften,'  for  the  benefit  of  the  Bible 
Society  of  Berlin,  of  which  he  was  always  an  earnest  supporter.  The 
'  Life  of  Christ,' '  History  of  Christianity,'  <  History  of  the  Planting  of 
Christianity  and  of  the  Apostolic  Church,'  and  other  of  his  works  have 
been  translated  into  English,  and  form  a  part  of  Bohn'a  '  Ecclesiaatioal 
Library.' 

NEA.RCHUS,  the  son  of  Androtimus,  was  a  Cretan  by  birth,  but 
an  inhabitant  of  Amphipolis  on  the  Strymon.  He  accompanied 
Alexander  in  his  iavasion  of  Asia,  and  was  appointed  by  him  to  con- 
duct to  the  Persian  Gulf  the  fieet  which  had  been  built  on  the 
Hydaspea.  The  narrative  of  this  voyage,  the  earliest  of  which  any 
account  is  given,  was  written  by  Nearchus  himself;  and  though  the 
original  journal  has  been  lost,  Arrian  appears  to  have  given  us,  in  his 
'  Indica,'  everything  of  importance  which  it  contained.  Strabo  and 
PUny  have  also  preserved  some  account  of  this  voyage,  but  their 
narratives  are  full  of  mistakes  and  iaconsistencies,  and  cannot  be 
compared  with  the  fall  and  accurate  account  of  Arrian. 

Dodwell  and  some  other  modem  critics  have  considered  the  journal 
of  Nearchus,  as  preserved  by  Arrian,  to  be  spurious  ;  but  its  authen- 
ticity has  been  fully  established  by  Gosselin  ('  Geographic  des  Grecs,' 
p.  25),  Sainte  Croix  ('  Examen  Critique,'  p.  250),  and  especially  by 
Vincent  ('  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  Antients  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,*  vol.  i,  p.  68-77.) 

The  fleet  under  Nearchus  took  its  departure  from  a  atation  south 
of  Pattala,  about  nine  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  in  the 
beginning  of  October,  B.a  826.  After  getting  dear  of  the  moutha  of 
the  Indus,  the  first  place  which  they  reached  in  the  Indian  Ocean  was 
Krokela,  which  Aman  describes  as  a  sandy  island.  This  place  appears 
to  correspond  to  the  modem  Cilradhee,  or  Crotchey  Bay,  in  which 
there  is  a  sandy  island,  dry  at  low-water.  At  Krokela,  Arrian  places 
the  commencement  of  the  territory  of  Uie  Anbii,  an  Indian  nation, 
and  ita  termination  at  the  river  Aitkbis. 

After  remaining  one  day  at  &okela,  the  fleet  proceeded  to  the 
west,  keeping  a  promontory  named  Eirus  (C.  Monze)  on  the  right 
and  a  low  idand,  almost  level  with  the  sea,  on  their  left,  which  ran 
so  near  the  coast  as  to  leave  only  a  narrow  channel  between  both. 
Having  cleared  this  passage  and  doubled  the  cape,  they  came  to  a 
bay,  or  harbour,  protected  from  the  ocean  by  an  island  called  Bibacta 
(Chuma,  or  Chilney).  This  harbour  Neardius  called  by  the  name 
of  Alexander,  and  here  he  determiaed  to  remain  till  the  aeason  should 
be  more  favourable  for  his  progress.  It  has  been  already  remarked 
that  he  left  the  mouths  of  the  Indus  at  the  beginning  of  October ; 
and  as'  the  north-east  monsoon  does  not  commence  till  November, 
and  only  beoomea  settled  in  December,  a  delay  of  some  time  was 
almost  unavoidable.  Having  remained  at  this  place  for  twenty-four 
days,  be  continued  his  voyage^  though  the  monsoon  had  not  yet  com- 
pletely changed ;  but  he  proceeded  very  slowly  for  some  days.  The 
fleet  anchored  successively  at  Domse,  Saranga,  Sakala,  and  Moron- 
tobara,  or  Morontobarbara,  the  position  of  which  places  cannot  be 
determined,  and  afterwards  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Arabia 
(Sonmeanny),  which  separates  the  countzy  of  the  Arabii  from  that  of 
the  OritSB.  fVom  the  Arabia  they  proceeded  twelve  milea  and  a  half 
to  Pagala,  and  from  Pagala  nineteen  miles  to  Eabana,  an  open  and 
desert  shore :  between  Pagala  and  Kabana  they  lost  two  galleys  and 
a  transport  From  Elabana  they  proceeded  twelve  miles  to  Kokala, 
where  Nearchua  disembarked  his  men  and  formed  a  camp  on  the 
shore.  Hers  Leonnatus^  who  had  been  left  in  the  countiy  of  the 
Oritn  by  Alexander  with  a  particular  charge  to  attend  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  fleet,  joined  them,  and  aupplied  them  with  provisiuns. 

After  remaining  some  daya  at  Kokala,  they  proceeded  thirty-one 
miles  to  the  river  Tomerus.  This  was  the  longest  distance  they 
had  Bailed  yet  in  a  day;  and  their  progress  corresponds  to  the 
change  of  the  monsoon,  which  would  become  more  fixed  about  this 
time.  They  remained  aix  days  at  the  Tomerus,  where  they  found 
barbarians,  shsggy  on  the  body  as  well  as  on  the  head,  and  with  nails 
sharp  and  long  like  the  paws  of  wild  beasts.  Thence  they  proceeded 
nearly  nineteen  miles  to  Malana  (Ras  Malin),  where  Arrian  fixes  the 
boundary  of  the  Oritse  and  the  commencement  of  Gadrosia.  The 
whole  of  the  coast  from  Malana  to  Cape  Jask,  a  distance  of  450  miles 
in  a  right  line,  was  inhabited  by  the  Ichthyophagi  (fish-eaters),  who 
lived  almost  entirely  on  fish.  Their  bread  was  dried  fish,  pounded 
and  made  into  loaves  or  cakes ;  and  even  the  few  cattle  wmch  they 
had  fed  upon  dried  fish.  Arrian's  description  of  the  coast  and  the 
people  ia  confirmed  by  modem  travellers,  one  of  whom,  quoted  by 
Vincent,  informs  us  that  "  they  have  few  portsi  little  com  or  cattle ; 
their  country  is  a  low  plain  and  desert ;  their  chief  support  is  fish,  of 
which  they  take  some  of  a  prodigious  size :  these  they  salt,  partly  for 
their  use»  and  partly  for  exportation;  they  eat  their  fish  dry,  and 
give  dried  fiah  likewise  to  their  horses  and  cattle." 

From  Malana  the  fleet  proceeded  thirty-seven  miles  toBagisara; 
and  on  the  following  day  they  sailed  round  a  rock,  or  promontory, 
which  extended  a  considerable  way  into  the  sea  (probably  Cape 
Arubah),  and  proceeded  succesBively  to  Kolta  and  Kalama  (Kalyba), 
where  tiiey  found  the  dates  green.  Opposite  to  Kalama  was  an  island 
called  Kamine,  which  M>peani  to  be  the  siame  aa  the  modern  Ashtola, 
or  Snngadeep  Island.    From  Kalama  they  proceeded  twelve  milea  to 
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Earbis ;  and  thence,  after  doubling  a  high  rooky  promontory,  which 
projected  nine  miles  into  the  sea,  and  which  is  probably  the  modem 
Cape  Paaseenooi  they  reached  a  safe  harbour,  called  Mosarna,  which 
must  be  looked  for  a  little  to  the  west  of  this  cape. 

At  Mosama  Nearchus  found  a  pUot,  who  imdertook  to  conduct  the 
fleet  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  from  this  time  they  sailed  on  each  day 
a  much  greater  distance.  From  Mosama  they  proceeded  in  succession 
to  Balomus,  Bama,  Dendrobosa  (perhaps  the  Dendrobilla  of  Ptole- 
mseus),  and  Eophas,  the  position  of  which  places  is  uncertain,  with 
the  exception  of  Eophas,  which  is  perhaps  the'  same  as  the  modem 
Eoppah.  From  Kophas  the  fleet  sailed  round  Cape  Qwadel,  and  pro- 
ceeded fifty  miles  to  Eyiza,  where  they  did  not  land,  as  the  coast  was 
rocky  and  barren.  On  the  following  day  they  surprised  a  small  town, 
probably  situated  on  Qutter  Bay,  and  obtained  some  com,  which  they 
were  greatly  in  want  of.  They  sifterwards  anchored  at  a  cape  in  the 
neighbourhood  called  Bageia:  and  thence  proceeded  about  eighty-seven 
miles  in  two  days  to  Eanasis,  a  town  in  ruins,  probably  situated  on 
Choubar  Bay.  From  Eanasis  Nearchus  sailed  twenty-four  hours 
without  intermission  to  a  desert  coast,  where  he  was  obliged  to  anchor 
at  some  distance  from  the  shore,  as  the  distress  of  the  people  was  now 
risen  to  such  a  height  that,  if  he  had  suflered  them  to  land,  he  had 
reason  to  suspect  that  they  would  not  have  returned  on  board.  From 
this  place  they  proceeded,  in  great  want  of  provisions,  to  Eanate 
(Tanka),  Troi,  and  Dagaaira,  and  at  length  reached  Badia^  a  place  on 
the  westt-m  side  of  Cape  Jask,  which  separated  the  country  of  the 
Ichthyophagi  and  Earmania.  At  Badis  they  found  com,  vines,  and 
fruit-trees  of  every  kind  except  the  olive,  a  town  inhabited,  and  the 
inhabitants  ready  to  relieve  their  wants. 

From  Badis  they  proceeded  fifty  miles,  and  came  to  an  anchor  on  an 
open  coast,  opposite  Cape  Makcta  (Ras  Mussendon),  from  which  point 
I^earchuB  considered  that  the  Persian  Qulf  commenced.  IVom  Badis 
they  proceeded  forty-four  miles,  to  Keoptana  (near  Earroon),  in  the 
Persian  Gulf.  From  Keoptana  they  sailed  on  the  following  day  six 
miles  to  the  river  Anamis  (Ibrahim),  at  the  mouth  of  which  was  a 
town  called  Harmozeia,  the  name  of  which  is  still  preserved  in  the 
celebrated  island  of  Ormuz,  in  ^e  neighbourhood.  Near  this  place 
Nearchus  landed  his  men,  and  ordered  the  ships  to  be  drawn  on  shore ; 
and  learning  that  Alexander  was  only  distant  a  journey  of  five  days, 
he  went  with  a  few  attendants  to  his  camp,  and  was  received  by  the 
king  with  marks  of  the  greatest  honour  and  respect.  At  first  Alex- 
ander would  hardly  believe  that  the  fleet  had  arrived  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  in  safety ;  and  when  he  was  assured  by  Nearchus  of  the  fact,  he 
is  reported  to  have  said,  "By  the  Grecian  Zeus  and  the  Libyan  Ammon, 
I  swear  to  you  that  I  am  more  happy  in  receiving  this  intelligence 
than  at  being  the  conqueror  of  all  Asia ;  for  I  should  have  considered 
the  loss  of  my  fleet,  and  the  failure  of  this  expedition,  as  a  counter- 
balance to  all  the  glory  I  have  acquired."  So  anxious  was  Alexander 
to  establish  a  commercial  intercourse  between  India  and  the  western 
provinces  of  his  vast  empire. 

After  remaining  a  few  days  with  Aleicander,  Nearchus  returned  to 
the  fleets  and  set  eaU  again  about  the  beginning  of  the  following  year 
(B.a  325).  During  the  third  day's  sail,  three  of  the  ships  grounded 
during  a  storm  on  a  shoal  ofiT  the  western  coast  of  the  island  of  Oaracta 
(Eishma) ;  but  they  got  off  when  the  storm  ceased,  and  joined  the  fleet 
on  the  following  day.  The  remainder  of  the  fleet  escaped  the  danger 
by  sailing  to  the  south-westward,  and  anchored  at  the  islands  called 
at  present  the  Great  and  Little  Tomb.  On  the  following  moming  they 
soiled  again  to  the  mainland,  leaving  on  their  left  the  island  Pulora 
(Polior),  and  after  a  sail  of  two  or  throe  days  arrived  at  Eat8ea(Eaisb, 
Guase,  or  Eenn),  a  low  desert  island,  opposite  to  which,  according  to 
Nearchus,  is  the  boundary  of  Persis  and  Karmania  on  the  coast. 

From  Eatsea  they  proceeded  along  the  coast  of  Persis,  anchoring 
successively  at  Ilia,  opposite  the  iSand  of  Eaikandros  (Inderabia) ; 
at  Ochus,  under  a  high  mountain ;  at  Apostani  (Shewar  ?),  where 
they  found  many  ships  at  anchor ;  at  a  bay,  probably  the  same  as 
the  modem  Nabend,  on  the  borders  of  which  were  many  villages  with 
palm  and  other  fruit-frees;  at  Gogana  (Congoon),  situated  at  the  mouth 
of  a  mountain-stream  called  Areon ;  and  at  the  river  Sitacus,  west  of 
the  modem  Ras  Ehann,  where  Nearchus  remained  twenty-one  days  in 
order  to  repair  and  refit  several  of  his  ships,  during  which  time  he 
received  a  large  supply  of  corn  from  Alexander.  About  the  1st  of 
February  they  sailed  from  the  Sitacus  to  Hieratis  (Ehore),  a  place 
well  inhabited,  and  thence  to  Mesambria,  and  anchored  at  the  mouth 
of  a  river  called  Padargos.  Arrian  describes  the  whole  of  this  country 
as  a  peninsula,  which  corresponds  most  correctly  with  Abouahehr, 
generally  called  Bushire.  Thence  they  proceeded  to  Taoke,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Granis  (Ehisht),  on  which  there  was  said  to  be  a 
palace  of  the  Persian  kings,  about  200  stadia  up  the  country.  Strabo 
(xv.  p.  728.  Casaub.)  also  mentions  a  Persian  palace  near  the  sea, 
called  Oke,  which  apparently  is  a  shortened  form  of  Ta-oke.  From 
Taoke  they  proceeded  in  succession  to  Ehogonis  (Bimder  Height),  to 
Brizaua,  a  winter  torrent,  and  to  the  river  Arosis,  called  Croatia  by 
Strabo,  Pliny,  and  Ptolemicus  ('  Tab.'),  which,  according  to  Arrian, 
divided  Persis  from  Susiana. 

At  the  Arosis  they  took  in  a  supply  of  water  for  five  days,  as  the 
pilots  told  them  that  no  harbour  coold  be  gained  without  considerable 
danger,  in  consequence  of  the  number  of  shoals  which  extended  from 
the  land  far  out  into  the  sea    The  whole  of  the  navigation  along  the 


coast  of  Susiana  was  attended  with  great  difficulty  and  danger ;  but 
the  fleet  eventually  passed  through  the  shoals  in  safety,  and  sailed  up 
the  river  Pasitigris  (Earoon),  when  Nearchus  joined  Alexander  and 
his  army,  who  were  on  their  march  from  Persepolis  to  Susa  Vincent 
supposes  that  the  expedition  was  concluded  on  the  24th  of  February, 
B.C.  325. 

After  the  death  of  Alexander,  we  find  that  Nearchus  was  governor 
of  Lycia  and  Pamphylia  (Justin,  xUL  4),  and  that  he  attached  himself 
to  the  fortunes  of  Antigonus,  whom  he  accompanied  in  several  of  his 
expeditions.  The  time  and  manner  of  his  death  are  unknown.  He  is 
last  mentioned  as  one  of  the  generals  selected  by  Antigonus  in  b.o.  314 
as  advisers  of  his  son  Demetrius  in  his  first  military  expedition. 

A  very  complete  ari'l  interesting  examination  of  the  voyage  of 
Nearchus  is  given  by  \  incent  in  the  first  volume  of  '  The  Commerce 
and  Navigation  of  the  Ancients  in  the  Indian  Ocean,'  from  which  the 
preceding  account  has  been  chiefly  taken. 

NEBRUS,  one  of  the  family  of  the  Asclepiadse,  and  the  most 
eminent  physician  of  his  day,  lived  in  the  island  of  Cob,  about  B.a  580. 
The  Amphictyons,  having  consulted  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  plague  breaking  out  among  their  army  while  besieging 
the  town  of  Crissa  in  Phocis,  were  directed  to  fetch  from  Cos  "  the 
young  of  a  stag,  together  with  gold."  This  was  interpreted  to  mean 
Nebrus  and  his  son  Chiysus — [vtfipbs,  in  Greek,  signifies  '  a  fawn,'  and 
Xpwrhs,  'gold'] — who  accordingly  joined  the  camp  of  the  Amphic- 
tyons, where  the  former  helped  to  reduce  the  town  by  poisoning  the 
water ;  and  the  latter  was  the  first  person  who  mounted  the  wall  at 
the  time  of  the  general  assault.  (Thessali  *  Oratio  ad  Athen.,  apud 
Hippocratis  Opera.')  For  the  Crissssan  war  see  Strabo,  ix.  p.  418 ; 
and  Pausan,  'Phoc.,'  87>  who  attributes  the  poisoning  of  the  water  to 
Solon. 

NECEKR,  JAMES,  son  of  a  professor  of  law  at  Geneva,  was  bom 
in  1732.  He  was  sent  to  Pkuis  in  hia  youth,  and  was  employed  in  the 
house  of  Thelusson,  the  great  banker,  who,  after  a  time,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  abilities  and  ike  services  whidx  he  had  rendered  to  the 
house,  took  him  into  partnership.  In  the  course  of  twelve  or  thirteen 
years,  Necker  realised  a  very  large  fortune  by  various  sucoessful 
speculations,  and  retired  from  business  at  forty  years  of  age.  He 
now  began  to  aspire  to  official  situations,  and  wrote  several  works  on 
financiid  afOdrs,  which  made  him  £»vourably  known.  He  wrote  con- 
cerning the  French  East  India  Company,  and  also  upon  the  corn-laws, 
'  Sur  la  Legislation  des  Grains.'  His  '  Eloge  de  Colbert '  obtained  a 
prize  from  tiie  French  Academy.  He  afterwards  wrote  a  memoir  upon 
the  French  finances,  suggesting  the  means  of  makin;  up  the  deficiency 
in  the  revenue,  and  forwarded  it  to  the  mimster  Maurepas,  the  pre- 
sident of  the  council  of  finances.  The  president,  being  delighted  with 
it,  obtained  for  the  author,  from  Louis  XVI.,  after  some  hesitation  on 
account  of  Necker  being  an  alien  and  a  Protestanl^  the  appointment  of 
director  of  the  treasury  in  1776.  This  was  a  new  offioe,  and  Was 
created  for  the  purpose  of  giving  assistance  to  that  of  comptroller- 
general,  which  was  filled  by  the  counsellor  of  state  Taboureau  de 
ll^ux,  a  mild  and  unassuming  man,  who,  feeling  his  inferiority  to 
Necker,  resigned  his  place  in  the  following  year.  Necker  waa 
appointed  director-general  of  finances  in  June  1777,  but  without  a  seat 
in  the  council.  That  was  a  critical  period ;  the  finances  had  been  long 
in  a  state  of  great  embarrassment^  and  the  impending  war  with 
England  on  account  of  the  American  colonies  required  a  great  increase 
of  expenditure.  Necker,  being  averse  to  imposing  new  taxes,  endea- 
voured to  make  up  the  deficiency  by  economy  and  loans.  [Louis  XVL] 
In  1781  he  published  his  '  Compte  Rendu,'  which  disclosed  for  the  fir«t 
time  the  state  of  the  revenue  and  expenditure  of  France,  and  made  him 
numerous  enemies. 

In  order  to  counteract  their  intrigues,  Necker  asked  for  a  seat  in 
the  council  as  a  mark  of  the  king's  confidence,  but  this  being  refused 
on  the  score  of  his  religion,  he  tendered  his  resignation,  which  was 
accepted,  in  May  1781.  He  withdrew  to  Switzerlemd,  where  he  pur- 
chased an  estate  at  Copet,  on  the  banks  of  the  Leman  Lake,  and  here 
he  wrote  his  work, '  Sur  rAdminiitration  des  Finances/  1784.  "  Both 
Necker  and  his  predecessor  Turgot,"  says  a  contemporary  writer, 
"worked  for  the  public  good,  and  both  made  war  against  abuses.  But 
Turgot  had  the  disinterestedness  of  a  philosopher  and  a  philanthropic 
who  entirely  foz^got  himself  for  the  good  of  the  state  and  of  mankmd. 
Necker  was  disinterested,  but  only  in  money  matters,  for  he  was 
tormented  by  the  ambition  of  fame  and  popularity.  Turgot  had  faith 
in  his  principles ;  Necker  confided  in  himself.  Turgot  had  fixed  ideas 
on  legislation,  and  he  wished  to  give  a  durable  government  to  France; 
Necker  combated  only  partial  abuses,  and  appeared  to  have  no  settled 
notions  of  the  science  of  government.  .  .  .  Turgot  wished  to  give 
to  the  French  a  political  and  moral  education;  he  wished  to  form 
public  opinion ;  Necker  believed  that  public  opinion  in  France  was 
very  enlightened,  and  he  bowed  himself  before  it.  The  former  spoke 
to  the  people  as  a  legislator,  the  other  as  a  courtier  of  the  people."  In 
his  retreat  however,  after  his  second  resignation,  he  altered  his  tone. 
"  Public  opinion,"  he  says,  in  the  preface  to  his  work  '  De  TAdminis- 
tration  de  M.  Necker,  par  lui-mdme/  1791,  "appears  to  me  no  longer 
as  it  did  once.  The  respect  which  I  felt  for  it  has  been  weakened 
since  I  have  seen  that  opinion  influenced  by  the  arts  of  the  wicked, 
since  I  have  seen  it  waver  and  tremble  before  men  whom  it  ought  to 
have  rightly  estimated  and  marked  with  its  scorn  and  reprobation." 
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"  Naeket^s  firrt  rerignation  however  wta  much  to  be  regreiied ;  it  waa 
a  kes  to  FrteaoB  at  a  eritioal  moment,  and  it  was  a  great  fiialt  on  his 
part,  for  he  might  have  maintained  Mmaelf  in  offloe;  but  hia  uncon- 
querable aelf-love  prevented  him.  He  fancied  that  they  <oould  not  do 
wi^out  him,  and  that  he  would  be  aoon  recalled,  and  thua  become 
idl-powerfuL  He  waa  mistaken ;  and  when  at  laat  he  returned  to 
office,  the  situation  of  the  state  was  greatly  changed,  and  drcumstances 
had  become  anch  as  to  require  talents  veiy  auperior  to  hia."  (Droz, 
'Hiatoira  du  R^gne  du  Louis  XVL/  b.  11, 1839.) 

In  1787  Necker  wtumed  to  Paris,  where  he  wrote  against  Galonne, 
who  had  just  been  dismisaed  from  his  office  of  comptroll<er|^eral  of 
the  finances,  and  he  waa,  in  consequence,  banished  from  the  capital, 
but  was  soon  after  recalled.  In  the  following  year  (Auguat  1788),  on 
the  resignation  of  Brienne,  and  at  the  auggeation  of  that  minister, 
Louis  XV I.  appointed  Necker  director-genoal  of  finanoea,  as  the  only 
man  capable  of  restoring  order  in  the  administration.  The  king  had 
already  promiaed  the  oonvocation  of  the  atatea-general,  and  Necker 
urged  him  to  keep  hia  promiae.  But  he  failed  as  a  statesman,  in  not 
arranging  beforehand  a  plan  for  the  aittinga  of  thoae  atatea^  so  as  to 
prevent  the  collision  that  took  place  on  their  first  meeting.  In  fact 
Necker  waa  a  financier,  but  no  general  atateaman ;  he  waa  a  philo* 
fopher  and  a  man  of  letters,  but  not  a  jurist  or  a  legislator,  and  he 
wns  thus  considered  by  a  man  well  qualified  to  judge  of  these  matters. 
[MnuBEAU.]  Hia  aecond  ministry  was  short  Unable  to  check  or 
direct  the  popular  atorm,  and  not  enjoying  the  confidence  of  the 
caurt,  Necker,  unwilling  to  become  a  watchword  of  the  agitatora, 
offered  privately  to  Louia  XVI.  to  quit  hia  place  and  the  kingdom,  if 
he  thought  his  absence  would  tend  to  calm  the  public  efferveacence. 
On  the  11th  of  July  1789  the  king  wrote  him  a  confidential  note, 
requesting  him  to  set  off  quickly  and  privately.  Necker  obeyed,  and 
set  off  for  Switzerland  that  very  night  But  this  step,  instead  of 
preventing,  only  precipitated  the  Revolution.  After  the  taking  of  the 
Bastille,  Ute  National  Assembly  demanded  the  recall  of  Necker,  and 
Louis  complied.  Nedcer  waa  reoeived  in  triumph,  but  his  popularity 
waa  ahort*lived.  He  did  not  go  far  enough  to  pleaae  the  movement- 
men.  In  December  of  the  following  year,  1790,  he  gave  in  his 
resignation  to  the  National  Asaembly,  whicii  reoeived  it  with  cool 
indifferenoe.  He  spent  the  remainder  of  hia  life  in  Switaerland,  in 
retirement  and  atudy,  and  wrote  aeTeral  political  tracts.  He  had 
written,  several  years  before,  a  work,  '  De  Timportanoe  dee  Opiniona 
Religieosea.'  He  died  in  April  1804.  Hia  daughter  became  oelebrated 
as  Madame  de  StaeL    [Stael.] 

NEEFS,  PETER,  called  *  the  Old,'  bom  at  Antwerp  in  the  year 
1570,  was  a  disciple  of  the  elder  Henry  Steenwyok,  whose  manner  he 
closely  imitated*  He  painted  viewa  of  ohurchea  and  oonvents, 
espedally  interiors,  preferring  those  in  the  Gothic  style  of  arohitec- 
tureu  He  possessed  a  profound  knowledge  of  perapective^  and 
^presented  hia  subjects,  with  all  their  rich  ornaments,  and  every 
member  of  the  architecture,  with  strict  truth,  and  yet  without  betray- 
ing the  appearance  of  anxious  labour.  Every  object  is  marked  with 
minute  precision,  and  finiabed  with  an  exquisite  touch  and  a  light 
pencil  His  bright  clear  pictures,  in  which  he  avoided  the  darkish 
brown  colouring  sometimes  obaerrable  in  the  works  of  his  master  Steen- 
wyck«  are  the  most  esteemed.  Beiog  an  indifferent  designer  of  figures, 
he  often  got  F.  Frandcs,  Van  Thu^den,  Velvet  Breughel,  or  Tenien, 
to  paint  the  figures ;  those  of  the  two  last  greatly  enhance  the  value 
of  the  pictures  of  Neefs.  He  died  in  1651.  His  son  Petbb  Mabtin 
(called  '  the  Toung ')  painted  in  the  same  style,  and  chose  the  same 
subjects  as  his  father.     He  was  bom  in  1601,  and  died  about  1660. 

NEER,  ARNOLD  VANDER,  bom  at  Amaterdam  in  1619,  is  well 
known  to  connoisseurs  and  artists  both  by  the  peculiarity  of  his  style 
and  by  the  handling  and  transparence  of  his  landscapes.  His  subjects 
are  chiefly  views  of  villages  with  fishermen's  huts  on  the  low  banks  of 
riven  and  canala.  His  pencilling  is  remarkably  neat,  his  touch  free 
and  clear,  and  hia  imitation  of  nature  laithfuL  His  reputation  is 
founded  on  his  moonlight  scenes,  in  which  he  has  never  been  excelled, 
and  perhaps  scarcely  equalled.  The  lustre  of  his  skies  about  the 
moon,  and  Uie  reflection  of  the  beams  on  the  water,  whether  calm  or 
slightly  rippled,  are  admirable.  His  genuine  pictures  are  highly 
priaed  all  over  Europe.  In  some  instances  they  are  rather  too  blacl^ 
probably  from  the  effects  of  time.    He  died  in  1683. 

NEER,  EGLON  HENDRICK  VANDER,  son  of  the  precedmg^ 
was  bom  at  Amsterdam  in  1643.  He  studied  first  under  his  father, 
and  afterwards  under  Jacob  Vanloo.  He  was  well  versed  in  all  the 
branches  of  the  art.  In  history,  his  composition  is  skilful  and  hia 
drawing  ooirect;  his  portraits  both  large  and  small  are  spirited  and 
well  ooloured;  and  hia  oonveraationa  have  all  the  excellenciea  of 
Terburg.  He  lived  firat  at  Paris,  then  at  Orange,  and  lastly  at  the 
court  of  the  elector  palatine  at  Diisseldorf,  where  he  died  in  1703. 

NEHEMIAH,  the  author  of  one  of  Uie  canonical  books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  gives  what  we  may  call  his  autobiography.  He  was  the 
son  of  Haohaliah,  and  filled  the  high  and  contidential  office  of  cup- 
bearer to  Artaxerzes,  king  of  Persia,  then  residing  at  Susa.  After  his 
countrymen  had  been  released  by  Cyrus,  had  returned  to  Jerusalem 
imder  Zerubbabel,  and  were  endeavouring  to  rebuild  the  Temple 
under  the  guidance  of  Ezra,  Nehemiah  was  informed  of  the  inter- 
ruptions occasioned  by  the  intrigues^  of  the  enemies  of  the  Jews,  and 
the  oppressions  and  insults  to  which  they  were  subjected.     This 
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intelligence  occasioned  asadnesa  which  was  remarked  by  his  royal 
inaster,  who,  when  infomed  of  the  caiise,  sent  him  to  Jeraaalem  as 
dvil  governor,  in  suoceaaion  to  Zerabbabel,  who  died  about  this  time, 
B.O.  ii6.  He  aealously  assisted  Ezra  in  enforcing  his  religious  reforms, 
but  his  own  special  charge  seems  to  have  been  to  secure  Jerusalem 
from  the  attacka  of  foreign  enenues,  and  to  reorganise  the  civil 
government  This  he  effected :  he  built  walls  and  gatea  to  the  town, 
with  a  palace  for  himaelf  and  future  goveraon,  in  despite  of  much 
vexatious  opposition ;  each  builder  *'  with  one  of  his  hands  wrought  in 
the  work,  and  with  the  other  hand  held  a  weapon."  The  walls  were 
at  length  dedicated  with  much  solemnity,  and  Ezra  read  the  book  of 
the  law.  Nehemiah  had  obtained  leave  of  abaence  from  Artaxerxea 
for  twelve  years,  which  were  now  expired ;  he  therefore  appointed  hia 
brother  Hanani,  with  Hananiah  the  mler  of  the  palace,  to  be  the  dvil 
govemorsy  and  retumed  to  Susa.  During  hia  reaidence  he  atates  that 
he  accepted  of  no  salary  as  governor,  and,  in  addition,  kept  a  liberal 
public  table,  at  which  a  hundred  and  fifty  visiton,  Jews  and  strangers, 
attended  daily.  Soon  after  his  return  to  Susa,  he  learned  that  his 
regulations  were  disregarded,  the  Temple  service  neglected,  and  the 
Temple  itaelf  desecrated ;  that  the  high-priest  was  oorropt,  the  aabbatb 
profaned,  and  marriagea  with  heathen  women  encouraged.  He  obtained 
a  re^ippointment  to  his  former  office,  retumed,  and  proceeded  vigor- 
ously to  the  correction  of  the  evils  grown  up  in  his  absence.  His 
second  residence  oontinued  about  four  years,  till  b.o.  420.  The  con- 
tents of  the  book  of  Nehemiah  are  to  a  considerable  extent  the  same 
as  that  of  Ezra,  with  which  it  was  formerly  united  under  the  title  of 
the  Pint  and  Second  Books  of  Esdras  [Ezra],  and  some  writers  have 
contended,  though  we  think  without  foundation,  that  Ezra  was  the 
author  of  both. 

NELEDINSKT-MELETZKY,  YURII,  the  most  eminent  song- 
writer Russia  has  yet  produced,  was  bom  in  1761.  He  served  in  the 
campaigns  against  the  Turks,  from  the  year  1770  to  1774,  and,  after 
the  peace  between  the  two  countries,  accompanied  the  Russian  mission 
to  Constantinople.  Subsequently  an  office  in  the  civil  department 
was  bestowed  upon  him  by  the  emperor  Paul,  and  in  1797-98  he 
accompanied  that  sovereign  in  his  journey  to  Kazan  and  White  Rnaaia. 
Thia  last  mark  of  the  imperial  favour  was  followed  by  othen  of  a 
more  substantial  nature,  for  an  estate  with  several  hundred  peasants 
waa  abortly  after  allotted  to  him  aa  the  reward  of  hia  aervices,  besides 
the  order  of  St  Anne,  to  which  that  of  St  Alexander  Nevaky  was 
added  in  1809.  Though,  considered  singly,  his  songs  and  ballads  may 
appear  merely  elegant  poetical  trifiea,  and  indicate  no  very  high  literary 
effort  or  ambition,  they  prove  him  to  have  poaaeseed  a  decided  talent 
for  that  apecies  of  oompodtion,  and  the  power  of  infuaiog  into  it  a 
gracefulneas  and  charm  for  which  the  language  afforded  no  previous 
models.  To  great  simplidty  they  unite  great  tendemess  and  warmth 
of  feeling.    He  died  in  1829,  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight 

NELSON,  HORATIO,  son  of  Edmund  Nelson,  rector  of  Buraham 
Thorpe^  and  Catherine  his  wife,  was  bom  at  his  fathei^s  rendenoe  in 
Norfolk,  on  the  29th  of  September  1758.  His  mother  died  in  1767, 
leaving  eight  children,  for  whom  an  early  prevision  was  desirable,  on 
account  of  the  slender  income  of  their  £ather.  Nelson  had  neither 
a  atreng  frame  nor  a  hardy  conatitution,  yet  his  weakness  did  not 
disincline  him  to  leave  home :  he  embraced  willingly  the  opportunity 
of  going  to  sea,  which  was  offered  through  the  position  in  the  navy 
which  waa  held  by  his  undo.  Captain  Sucklmg,  who  had  been  appointed 
to  the  Ralsonnable,  64,  in  which  Nelson  was  entered  aa  midahipman. 
The  Raisonnable  was  soon  afterwards  paid  off,  and  service  in  a  guard- 
ahip,  to  which  his  relation  was  appomted,  being  objectionable  for  a 
boy,  he  entered  the  merchant  service,  and  sought  active  employment 
in  an  outward-bound  West  Indiaman.  Mr.  Southey  says, "  He  retumed 
a  good  practical  seaman,  but  with  a  hatred  of  the  king's  service,  and  a 
saying  then  conmion  among  aailon,  'aft  the  most  honour,  forward  the 
better  man.' "  To  remove  this  hatred,  his  unde  recdved  him  on  board 
his  guard-ship  in  the  Thames,  and  though  thia  aervice  was  less  enter- 
prising than  noight  have  been  desired,  it  was  advantageous  to  Nelson 
in  two  respects :  it  enabled  him  to  overcome  his  prejudice  against  the 
navy,  and  to  acquire  skill  in  pilotage,  which  he  afterwards  turned  to 
good  account  By  his  uncle's  influence  he  obtained  a  rating  on  board 
the  Carcass,  Captain  Lutwidge,  in  tha  North  Polar  expedition  under 
Captain  Phipps :  on  his  return  he  was  placed  on  board  the  Seahorse^ 
and  went  to  the  East  Indies  in  her,  whence  he  was  invalided. 

Recovering  his  health  on  the  passage  home,  he  was  appointed 
acting-lieutenant  to  the  Worcester,  and  subaequently  lieutenant  of 
the  Lowestoffe  and  the  Bristol;  commander  of  the  Badger,  brig,  in 
December  1778 ;  and  post-captain  to  the  Hinchinbroke,  June  11, 1779. 
He  distinguished  hiniself  in  the  dege  of  Fort  San  Juan,  Nicaragua, 
and  took  the  idand  of  St  Bartolomea  Peatilence  reduced  his  crew 
from  200  to  10  men,  and  Nelaon,  crippled  by  disease,  was  obliged  to 
retum  home.  The  Bath  watera  having  reatored  him,  he  was  appointed 
to  the  Albemarle,  in  which  he  cruiaed  during  the  winter  of  1781-82  in 
the  North  Sea,  whence  he  was  ordered  by  Lord  Sandwich  to  Quebea 
On  this  station  he  remained  until  peace  was  concluded,  when  he  went 
for  a  short  time  to  St.  Omer.  He  was  appointed  to  the  Boreas,  28, 
and  sent  to  the  Leeward  Islands,  in  March  1784. 

The  Americans  were  then  trading  with  the  British  colonies  on  the 
footing  of  British  subjects,  but  as  they  had  become  foreignera  by  their 
separation  from  Great  Britain,  and  aa  auch  were  not  allowed  to  trada 
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witb  tkoie  idaiidBy  Nelson  detenninml  to  pnt  a  stop  to  them  pro- 
oeedmgi;  and  indnoed  8^  B.  Hughes  to  inae  orders  to  enforce  the 
nrnvigation  aot^  which  orders  however  were  sahaeqwotly  recalled. 
Nelson  then  found  he  must  either  disob^  his  orders  or  tiie  acts  of 
parliament :  he  determined  on  Uie  former,  and  seiced  four  Ameriesa 
veMels  with  fteight  at  Nevis,  carrying  island  odours.  The  whole  ^ 
colony  rose  egtinst  him,  but  Uie  ships  were  ultimately  condemned  in 
the  Admizalty  court  He  married  at  Nevis,  4th  of  Karoh  1787,  the 
widow  of  Dr.  Nisbet,  a  physioiim,  and  dnighter  of  Mr.  Herbert, 
president  of  that  island,  who  had  one  son,  named  Joslah.  He  returned 
to  England  in  June  17d7|  and  lived  in  retirement  till  the  eve  of  the 
fVench  revolutionary  war,  when  he  applied  for  employment. 

On  the  80th  of  January  1798,  he  was  appointed  to  the  Agamemnon, 
of  64  guns,  and  took  with  Idm  his  step-son  Joelah  Niabet  as  midship- 
man. The  fleets  under  Lord  Hood's  orders,  reached  the  south  of 
lYanoe  at  a  time  when  it  would  willingly  have  become  a  separate 
i«pubHe  under  the  protection  of  &gland.  Nelson  wa^  sent  with 
despatches  to  the  court  oi  Naples,  where  he  became  acquainted  with 
Sir  William  and  Lady  Hamilton.  He  afterwards  joined  Commodore 
LInaee  at  Tunfts^  to  expostulate  with  the  day  on  the  impolicy  of 
supporting  Fi«noe.  On  the  passage,  he  fbU  in  with  three  French 
fkigiites,  a  eorvstte^  and  brig ;  a  running  fight  of  three  houra  ensued, 
when  a  change  of  wind  enabled  the  enemy  to  get  out  of  reach  of  the 
Agamemnon*s  guns,  which  i^p  had  received  so  much  damage  in  her 
SiSla  and  rining,  that  she  was  unable  to  renew  the  action,  and  the 
enemy  leftl^  unmolested.  Subsequently  Nelson  was  detached  with 
a  small  squadron  to  oo-operate  ^ith  Paoli  in  ConiciL  The  French 
having  withdrawn  from  St.  Fiorenxo  to  Bastia,  Lord  Hood,  with  Ndson 
as  his  senior  captain,  determined  to  reduce  that  place  with  a  naval 
fovoe,  Qenetal  Dundas  having  refused  to  co-operate.  The  garrison 
capitulated  to  Lord  Hood,  May  19,  1794.  At  the  siege  of  Calvi, 
whither  the  Agamemnon  was  sent  to  oo-operate  with  Sir  Gharlee 
Stuarty  Nelson  lost  an  eye,  from  a  shot  striking  the  ground  near  him 
and  driving  the  sand  into  itb  Here  the  dog-days  and  an  epidemic 
banned  his  crew,  whose  health  Was  previously  impaired  with  hard 
serviML  Admiral  Hotham  had  now  succeeded  Lord  Hood  in  the 
Mediterranean  command,  and  in  the  partial  action  with  the  French 
fleet  whieh  took  place  soon  after,  the  Agamemnon  engaged  the  (^ 
Ira;  the  action  was  rsnewed  on  the  following  day,  when  the  Agamem- 
ftOB  again  engaged  the  same  ship,  which  was  taken,  together  with  the 
Oeneeur.  Nelson  was  desirous  of  continuing  the  action  with  the  rest 
af  the  fleets  but  the  admiral  was  satisfied  witii  this  slight  sueeess. 
Tha  next  servioe  on  ^ich  he  was  employed  waft  the  blockade  of 
Q«ioa,  in  oo-operation  with  the  Austrian  army,  in  order  to  drive  the 
F^enoh  out  of  that  statOi  He  had  a  squadron  of  frigates  under  his 
OfdeH)  and  narrowly  esci^ed  capture  by  the  French  fleet  within 
sight  of  the  English  fleet,  which  was  becalmed  in  St  Fiorenso  Bay. 
Another  partial  action  succeeded,  in  which  the  French  ship  L*Alcide, 
74,  waa  taken,  but  burnt  by  the  explosion  of  some  combustibles  then 
m  use  among  the  French.  Only  200  of  her  crew  were  saved.  The 
Austrians,  being  beaten,  gave  the  French  possession  of  the  Genoese 
coast,  and  Nelson  sailed  for  Leghorn  to  refit  Sir  John  Jervis  took 
command  of  the  Mediterranean  fleet  in  1795,  and  Nelson  resumed 
his  station  in  the  Qulf  of  Qenoa.  He  next  superintended  the  evacua- 
tion of  Bastia,  and  having  efiSsoted  this,  proceeded  in  the  Minerva, 
Captain  George  Gockbum,  to  perform  the  same  service  at  Porto 
IVrnjo.  On  the  passage  they  fell  in  with  two  Spanish  frigates,  took 
one,  and  oompelled  the  other  to  haul  off,  when  a  squadron,  of  which 
these  flrigatea  formed  a  part,  hove  in  sight  and  the  prize  was  retakea 
FVom  Porto  Ferrajo  Nelson  took  convoy  to  Gibraltar,  fell  in  with  the 
Spanish  fleet  at  the  mouth  of  the  Straits,  and  joined  Sir  J.  Jervis  with 
the  Intelligence  He  hoisted  his  broad  pendant  as  commodore  on 
board  the  Captain,  74  guns.  Captain  R.  W.  Milhr,  and  was  eminently 
disthiguished  in  the  general  action  of  February  14,  179T,  with  the 
Spanish  fleets  in  which  the  Captain,  after  engaging,  with  the  CuUoden, 
three  first-rates  and  three  others,  being  at  length  crippled,  fell  along- 
side the  San  Nicolas,  of  80  guns,  and  carried  her  by  boarding. 
Nelson  himself  on  this  occasion  boarded  through  the  cabm  windows. 
The  San  Josef,  of  112  guns,  was  lying  on  the  other  side,  and  he  led 
the  boaxden  from  the  San  Nicolas  to  her,  with  the  cry  of  <*  West- 
minster Abbey  or  victory  !  *  Their  efforts  were  crowned  with  success, 
and  on  the  quarterdeck  of  this  Spanish  fixBt-rate  Nelson  received  the 
Bworts  of  the  rear-admiral  and  his  officers. 

Before  the  news  of  the  action  reached  England,  Nelson  had  been 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  rear«dmiral ;  the  order  of  the  Bath  waa  now 
bestowed  on  him,  and  the  freedom  of  Norwich  was  voted  to  him,  to 
which  eibf  he  gave  the  sword  of  the  Spanish  rear-admiral.  He  now 
hoisted  his  flag  in  the  Theseus,  and  commanded  the  in-shore  squadron 
employed  in  the  blodcade  of  Cadix.  On  the  Srd  of  July  1797  Lord 
St  Vincent  bombarded  that  town.  In  withdrawing  the  oomb-vessel 
out  of  gun-shot,  the  Spanish  gun-boats  and  launches  endeavoured  to 
eaptum  her,  but  were  successflilly  met  by  a  similu  force  under  Nelson, 
in  which  the  Spanish  commander  attempted  to  carry  his  boat,  and 
both  distbgmshed  themselveB  personally  in  a  hand  to  hand  fight. 
His  next  service  was  an  unsuccessful  attack  on  the  town  and  fort  of 
Santa  Crua,  Teneriffe,  with  three  saU  of  the  Uno,  one  fifty-gun  ship, 
and  three  frigates :  the  British  gained  a  footing  on  the  mole,  but  were 
repulsed.    In  the  act  of  stepping  out  of  his  boat,  Nelson  received  a 


shot  through  his  right  elbow.  He  was  with  difficulty  earned  on  board 
his  ship,  where  the  arm  was  immediately  amputated.  Notwithstanding 
tha  £ulure  of  this  anteqnrise^  fresh  honours  awaited  him.  He  was 
rewarded  with  a  pension  of  lOOOi..  on  which  occasion  he  was  obliged 
to  present  a  memorial,  whieh  exhibited  a  singular  catalogue  of  services. 
He  stated  that  he  had  been  in  four  actions  with  hostile  fleets,  in  three 
with  boats  employed  in  cutting  out,  and  at  the  taking  of  three  towns ; 
employed  at  Bastia  and  Calvi ;  had  assisted  in  eapturing  seven  sail  of 
the  line,  six  frigates,  four  corvette^  and  eleveh  privateers^  taken  fifty 
merchant  vessels,  and  been  in  action  120  times ;  lost  his  right  eye  and 
arm,  and  received  other  severe  wounda  He  also  received  the  freedom 
of  the  dties  of  London  and  Bristol.  Early  iu  1798.  Sir  Horatio  hoisted 
his  flag  in  the  Vanguard,  74,  and  joined  Lord  St  Vincent  at  Gibraltar, 
by  whom  he  waa  detached  on  the  9th  of  May,  to  watch  the  port  of 
Toulon,  where  the  expedition  for  £^pt  was  then  fitting.  The  Van- 
guard was  dismasted  in  a  heavy  gala  of  wind  off  Toulon,  on  the  20th, 
and,  during  the  thick  weather  tluit  followed,  the  French  fleet  escaped. 
Having  refitted  his  ship,  and  being  reinforoed  bv  eleven  sail  of  the 
line,  he  went  in  pursuit  of  the  French  fleet,  with  the  following  ships : — 
Culloden,  Goliath,  Minotaur,  Defence,  Bellerophon,  Mojestic^  Ziealous, 
Swiftsure,  Alexander,  Orion,  Theseus,  Audacious,  and  Leander^  all  of 
74  guns. 

Nelson  heard  of  the  enemy's  ormament  at  Malta,  and  shaped  his 
oourse  to  Candia,  but  getting  no  tidings  there,  he  returned  to  Sieily. 
Having  obtained  supplies  at  Syracuse,  he  sailed  for  the  Morea  on  the 
25th  of  July,  obtained  intelligence  at  Ooron  which  caused  him  to 
shape  his  course  for  Alexandria,  where  he  arrived  August  1, 1798,  and 
found  the  French  fleet  lying  in  the  bay  of  Aboukir.  The  haaineas  had 
prevented  the  two  fleets  from  perceiving  each  other,  although  they 
actually  orossed  in  the  night  of  the  22nd  of  June.  The  French  had 
reached  Alexandria  on  the  1st  of  July,  and  Brueys,  unable  to  enter 
the  long-neglected  port,  moored  his  fleet,  consisting  of  one  first-rate, 
three  second-rates,  nine  seventy-fours,  and  four  frigates,  in  Aboukir 
Bay.  On  perceiving  the  enemy's  position.  Nelson  adopted  the  plan 
projeoted  by  Lord  Hood  in  Gourjean  Road,  but  which  he  had  there 
found  impracticable,  of  stationing  his  ships  one  on  the  outer  bow,  and 
another  on  the  outer  quarter  of  each  of  theirs.  The  action  commenced 
at  6h.  20m.  p.m.,  August  12th,  and  at  noon  of  the  18th,  of  the  French 
fleet  one  ship  had  blown  up,  eight  had  surrendered,  two  esoaped,  and 
two  were  aground,  of  which  one  yielded,  and  the  other  was  burnt  by 
her  crew.  The  loss  sustained  by  the  English  was  218  killed,  and  678 
wounded;  that  of  the  French  is  variously  stated,  but  it  probably 
amounted  to  2000  killed,  wounded,  and  missing.  Brueys,  after  being 
thrice  wounded,  was  blown  up  in  his  ship  L'Orient,  part  of  whoao 
mainmast  was  made  into  a  coffin  by  order  of  Captain  Hallowell,  and 
by  him  presented  to  Nelson.  Nelson  received  a  severe  wound  in  hia 
forehead  from  a  piece  of  langridge-shot.  The  Culloden  grounded  at 
the  oommenoement  of  the  aotion,  and  was  unable  to  6ike  part  in  it. 
On  this  occasion  Nelson  was  created  Baron  Nelson  of  the  Nile,  and 
pensions  of  8000^  -pw  annum  were  settled  on  him  and  his  two  next 
heirs  mala.  The  thanks  of  the  parliament  and  gold  medals  were  voted 
to  him  and  all  the  captains  engaged. 

From  this  time  Nelson  remained  ohiefly  employed  on  the  Neapolitan 
coasts,  during  which  period  he  permitted  that  which  must  ever  remain 
a  blot  on  his  character,  and  which  tarnished  the  honour  of  the  British 
flag — the  ju^cial  murddr  of  Frinoe  Carracoioli.  Capua  and  Gaeta 
now  surrendered  to  the  naval  force  under  Nelson's  orders.  In  February 
1800  Nelson  sailed  for  Malta,  and  captured  the  French  ship  of  the  line 
Gdn^reux,  which  escaped  from  Aboukir,  and  also  a  frigate.  On  Lord 
Keith's  return  flrom  England,  Nelson  came  home,  leaving  Captain 
Trowbridge  in  command  of  the  squadron  blockading  Malta,  which 
island  capitulated  in  September  1800.  Within  three  months  after  his 
return,  he  separated  ftom  Lady  Nelson,  in  consequence  of  his  in&tuated 
attachment  to  Lady  Hamilton.  He  sailed,  March  12, 1801,  as  second 
in  command  to  Sir  Hydo  Parker,  to  the  Baltic,  with  a  fleet  of  eighteen 
saU  of  the  line,  frigates,  bombs,  fire-ehips,  &&,  amounting  in  all  to 
fifty-three  sail,  having  on  board  the  49th  regiment,  two  companies  of 
rifles,  and  a  detachment  of  artillery.  The  fieet  arrived  in  the  Sound, 
and  after  some  time  lost  in  negodation  by  Mr.  Vansittart  anchored 
between  the  island  of  Huen  and  Copenhagen.  Lord  Nelson  having 
offered  his  services  in  the  attack  on  the  Danish  fleet,  he  was  detached 
with  twelve  ships  of  the  line  and  smaller  craft  making  thirty-six  sail, 
Ist  of  April  1801,  and  ancAtored  at  dark  off  Dracp  Point,  two  miles 
ttota  the  Danish  line.  The  formidable  force  opposed  to  the  British 
consisted  of  eighteen  vessels,  mounting  628  guns,  chiefly  86  and  84 

Sounders,  manned  by  4849  men,  moored  in  a  line  a  mUe  in  length, 
anked  by  two  batteries,  called  Trekroner,  of  thirty  24-pounders  and 
thirty-eig^t  36-pounder8,  with  fomaces,  commanded  by  block-ships. 
The  action  commenced  at  nine  a.ic.,  and  lasted  five  hours,  when  a 
truce  was  agreed  upon  by  the  crown-prince  sending  the  Danish  adjutant- 
general  to  the  oommander-in-ohief  to  settle  the  terms,  in  reply  to  Lord 
Nelson's  celebrated  note :  **  Vice-Admiral  Lord  Nelson  has  been  com- 
manded to  spare  Denmark  when  she  no  longer  resists.  The  line  of 
defence  which  covered  her  shores  has  struck  to  tiie  British  flag ;  but 
if  the  firing  is  continued  on  the  part  of  Denmark,  he  must  set  on  fire 
all  the  prizes  he  has  taken,  without  having  the  power  of  saving  the 
men  who  have  so  nobly  defended  them.  The  brave  Danes  are  the 
brothers,  end  should  never  be  tbo  enemies  of  the  English."    Tht> 
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British  kiilod  and  mortally  wounded  were  850;  and  the  woiudad  85Qi 
The  Dsnish  loM  was  Q«^i|2i«ted  ftt  betwooQ  1600  and  1800  men  killed 
and  wottuded :  of  tb*  eightoen  floating  battened  thirteoa  were  taken 
or  destroyed. 

Amicablo  rsktione  having  be«n  xeetored  between  England  and  the 
northern  powers,  Lord  Kelson  returned  in  oommand  of  the  squadron 
to  England  (Sir  Hyde  Parher  having  besn  reoaUed),  when  the  thanks 
of  pArliament  were  voted  to  him  for  Copenhagen.  To  allay  the  publio 
alarm  excited  by  Bonaparte's  proposed  invasion,  Nelson  took  the  oom- 
mand of  the  shores,  reconnoitred  Boulogne  in  the  Medusa  frigate, 
attacked  the  flotilla  in  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  and  withdrew  with  a 
loss  of  172  men,  having  gained  no  advantsge.  From  this  time  he  Uved 
in  retirement  in  Surrey,  till  he  was  called  on  to  assume  the  Meditetift- 
nean  command.  He  hoisted  his  flag  in  the  Victory,  on  war  breaking 
out  in  1803.  His  chief  employment  was  watohing  the  French  in 
Toulon.  On  the  17th  of  January  1805,  the  French  fleet  put  to  sei^ 
tmder  vice-admiral  YiUeneuve,  but  was  driven  back  by  heavy  gales. 
Villen^uve  sailed  again  on  the  29th  of  Marohy  received  a  reinforcement 
at  Cadia^  and  made  for  Martinique  with  seventeen  sail  of  the  line,  seven 
frigates,  and  four  sloops.  On  the  12th  of  M%y  Lord  Nelson  sailed  for 
the  West  Indies  in  pursuit  of  YiUeneuve  with  ten  ships  of  the  line  and 
three  frigates,  and  arrived  at  Barbadoes  on  the  4th  of  June,  on  which 
day  Admiral  Yilleneute  sailed  from  Marl^que^  and  having  effected 
uothing  except  the  re-eapture  of  the  Diamond  rook,  and  made  prizes 
of  a  convoy  of  fifteen  sfJi  of  West  Indiamen;  returned  to  Europe^  and 
arrived  off  Cape  Finisterre  July  9th»  Xiord  Nelson  quitted  Antigua 
June  18tb,  and  made  Cape  St  Yincent  on  the  17th  of  July,  having 
been  absent  sixty-six  days.  Thus  frustrated  in  his  plans,  he  judged 
best  to  reinforce  the  Channel  squadron,  lest  the  enemy  should  bear 
down  on  Brest. 

With  this  view  he  joined  Admiral  Comwallis  off  Ushant,  and  leav- 
ing his  fleet  there,  he  went  home,  and  struck  his  flag.  He  hoisted  it 
again  in  the  Yiotoiy  on  the  15th  of  September,  1805,  and  arrived  off 
Cadis  on  the  28th  (his  bir^L-dsy).  to  %iif  command  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean fleet  The  force  under  him  oonsisted  of  twenty-seven  sail  of 
the  line^  and  four  frigates,  which  he  withdrew  from  the  vicinity  of 
Cndis  to  a  station  sixteen  or  eighteen  leagues  to  the  westward,  in  the 
hope  of  induciog  the  enemy  to  put  to  sea.  On  October  2Ut|  at 
day-break,  tiie  combined  French  and  Spanish  fleets,  consisting  of 
thirty-three  sail  of  the  line  and  seven  frigates,  were  seen  ariiead 
twelve  mUea  to  leeward.  At  lib.  40m.,  while  bearing  down  in  two 
lines  on  the  enemy,  whose  position  was  in  tho  form  of  a  crescent 
concave  towards  the  British,  Lord  NeUon  hoisted  the  celebrated  tele- 
graphic signal, '  England  expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty;'  At  ten 
minutes  past  noon  Ccllingwood,  iu  the  Royal  Sovereign,  commenced 
the  action  on  the  part  of  the  British.  At  one  pjl  the  Yiotory  passed 
under  the  stem  of  tiie  Bucentaur.  In  the  heat  of  the  oetion^  about 
Ih.  25mt,  while  in  the  act  of  turning  in  his  walk  on  the  quartor  deck. 
Lord  Nelson  received  his  death-wound  by  a  musket-ball  flred  from  the 
Redoubtable,  which  entered  his  left  shoulder,  and  lodged  in  the  spine. 
He  expired  in  three  hours  and  a  half,  but  not  before  he  knew  that  the 
victory  was  complete.  The  total  British  loss  was  460  killed,  1250 
wounded.  Seventeen  French  and  Spanish  ships  were  captured,  and 
one  burnt  Admiral  Dumanoir  escaped  to  the  southward  with  four 
sail,  which  were  shortly  after  taken  by  Sir  K.  Strsohaui  Admiral 
Qravina,  with  the  remaining  eleven  ships,  got  into  Cadis. 

«<  The  death  of  Nelson,"  says  Southey,  "  waa  felt  in  England  aa  a 
pubUo  calamity  s  yet  he  cannot  be  said  to  have  fallen  prematurely 
whose  work  waa  done^  nor  ought  he  to  be  lamented  who  died  so  full  of 
honours  and  at  the  height  of  human  fame."  On  the  9tU  of  Januaiy 
1806,  the  body  of  Nelson  was  buried  at  St  Paul's.  His  brother,  the 
Rev.  William  Nelson,  was  created  an  earl,  wiUt  agrant  of  60001.  per 
annum ;  10,000^  were  voted  to  eeoh  of  his  sisters,  and  100,000i.  for 
tho  purchase  of  an  estate.  The  imhappy  L^dy  Hamilton,  and  his 
'adopted  child'  Horatia,  whom  he  had  *'left  as  a  legacy  to  his 
country,"  both  with  his  djing  words,  and  in  a  codicil  to  bis  will — 
whioh  codicil  was  moit  improperly  ooncealed  by  his  brother  William  till 
the  parliamentary  grant  to  hunself  was  completed  (see  Pettigrew's 
Memoirs  of  Nelson,  ii  G24-5)-^remained  without  the  smallest  provision. 
Lady  Hamilton  died  a  few  years  later  in  extreme  poverty  at  Calai& 
Horatia  Nelson  married  a  clergyman,  and  within  the  last. few  years  a 
sense  of  the  wrong  done  in  lavishing  almost  the  whole  of  the  large 
parliamentary  grant  upon  Nelson's  very  undstperviog  brather  has 
caused  an  attempt  to  be  made  in  some  measure  to  atone  for  tho 
original  neglect  by  rendering  easier  the  ontset  in  life  of  Horatia 
Nelson's  chUdren. 

Nelson's  Despatches  and  Letter^  edited  by  Sir  Harris  Nicolas^  were 
published  in  1844  in  7  vols.  8vo, 

NELSON,  ROBERT,  author  of  various  works  in  pra«stical  divinity, 
whioh  havo  long  been  held  in  very  high  estimation  by  serious  and 
pious  persons,  was  bom  June  22>  16&6.  He  waa  the  grandson  of 
Lewis  Roberts^  a  mcrohani  of  Loudon,  who  is  believed  to  be  the 
person  of  that  name  who  wrote  *  The  Ifterohant's  Map  of  Commerce^' 
printed  in  1^8,  and  whose  descendants,  the  RobeSrts,  Nelson,  and 
Hangers,  were  very  extensively  engagid  in  the  trade  t»  the  iievant. 
How  far  he  was  himself  connected  with  oommeres  does  not  appesx; 
but  he  waa  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge^  and  while  a  young  man 
elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,    He  vs«  intunato  with  HsU^y, 


with  whom  be  travelled  in  France  and  Italy.  While  at  Home  he  met 
with,  and  nurried  in  1682,  Ijady  TheophiU  Lucy,  widow  of  a  bsronet 
and  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Berkeley.  This  lady  some  time  after  their 
marriage  beoame  a  Ron.;ui  CathoUo,  to  his  great  grief;  his  mind  hav- 
ing been  much  ooeupied  with  the  consideration  of  botii  the  practical 
and  controversial  points  in  divinity,  and  his  chief  friends  being 
eminent  divmes  in  the  English  Church,  particularly  Bull,  Hickes, 
Lloyd,  and  TiUotson>~the  last  especially  was  his  intimate  friend. 
Nelson  not  only  employed  his  own  powers  of  persuasion,  both  verbal 
and  literary,  but  called  in  the  aid  of  his  friend  Dr.  Tillotson ;  both 
were  however  unsuccessful,  the  lady  oontinuing  in  the  Romish  com- 
munion till  her  death.  His  first  work  *  Transubstantiation  oontvaiy  to 
Scripture :  or  the  Protestant's  Answer  to  the  Seeker's  Rsquest^'  ltf88^ 
appears  to  be  the  substance  of  his  considerations  on  this  subjeot. 

At  the  Revolution  he  soruplsd  to  take  the  oaths  to  king  WilUaQl, 
and  remained  a  non-juror  till  the  year  1709,  when  on  the  death  of  Di^ 
Lloyd,  the  last  survivor  of  the  deprived  non-juring  bishops,  except  Div 
Keen,  he,  by  Dr,  Keen's  advice,  returned  to  the  Church  of  England 
as  then  established.  He  died  January  16, 1715,  at  Kensington,  and 
was  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  St.  Qeorge  the  Martyr,  by  the  Foundling 
Hospital. 

The  following  are  his  principal  works  :•— *  Practice  of  Tnie  Devotion, 
in  relation  to  the  End  as  well  as  to  the  Means  of  Religioa ; '  *  Oam" 
panion  for  the  Festivals  and  Fasts  of  the  Church  of  Enghmd ;'  '  Gnat 
Duty  of  frequenting  the  Christian  Sacrifice;'  'An  Account  of  the 
Life  and  Writmgs  of  William  KettleweU ;  *  *  Letters  to  Dr.  aarke  en 
the  Trinity;'  <  Whole  Duty  of  a  Christian,'  fta  Ho  ako  published 
the  English  works  of  Bishop  Bull,  who  had  been  his  tutor,  with  an 
account  of  his  lile  and  wriUngs.  He  is  also  remarkable  for  having 
been  a  bountiful  contributor,  both  during  his  life  and  at  his  death,  to 
institutions  for  the  education  of  the  poor  and  the  diffhsioa  of  Chiistian 
knowledge. 

NEMESI'ANUS,  MARCUS  AURELIUS  OLYMPIUS,  a  Latin 
poet,  said  to  have  been  a  native  of  Carthage^  lived  towards  the  dose 
of  the  3rd  century,  under  the  reigns  of  Oarns  and  his  sons  Canmss 
and  Numerisnus.  Nothing  more  is  known  (tf  the  particulars  of  his 
life.  He  wrote  a  poem  on  hunting,  '  Do  Yenatione,'  which  he  dedi- 
cated to  Carinas  and  Numerianus,  and  which  Imis  oome  down  to  ns 
unfinished.  He  also  wrote  four  cdogues,  whioh  have  oonsiderable 
poetical  merit,  and  have  been  repeatedly  published,  together  with  the 
eclogues  of  his  contemporary  Calpumius.  Mairault  has  made  a 
French  translation  of  Nemesianus's  eclogues^  with  copious  notes,  8vo, 
1744.  The  writings  of  Nameskmus  have  been  inserted  in  the  colleetton 
'Poetee  Rei  Yenaticss,'  with  notee,  by  G.  Kempher,  Leyden,  1741;  the 
best  edition  of  them  ia  that  of  Stern,  Hal.  Sax.,  8vo,  1832. 

NEME'SIUS,  Bishop  of  Bmeea  m  Syria,  and  one  of  the  ablest  of 
the  ancient  Christian  philosophers.  Of  his  life  very  fSw  particulars 
are  known;  and  even  the  time  when  he  lived  is  uncertain,  though 
this  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  during  the  reign  of  Theodosius 
the  Qreat^  towards  the  end  of  the  4th  century.  He  has  been  accused 
of  holding  some  of  Origan's  erroneous  opinions,  but  has  been  defended 
by  Bishop  Fell  (' Annot/  p.  20,  ed.  Oxon.  1671),  who  however  con- 
fesses, with  regtfd  to  the  pro^existenoe  of  soulsi,  that  he  ''difiered 
from  the  oommonly  received  opinion  of  the  Church."  But  it  is  as  a 
philosopher  and  physiologist  that  Nemesius  is  best  known,  and  his 
woA  'De  Naturi  Hominis '  is  one  of  the  most  accurate  treatises  of 
antiquity.  Some  persons  (among  whom  we  may  mention  Bishop  FisU, 
in  edit.  Oxon.;  Fabridus,  'BiUioth.'  Or.;'  and  Brucker,  'Hist.  Philoe.*) 
have  even  supposed  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  ctreulation  of  the 
blood ;  but  in  the  c^kinion  of  Freind  (<  Hist,  of  Physio '),  Haller 
(*  BiUioth.  Anat'),  and  Spiengd  ('  Hist,  de  la  M^decine  *),  he  has  no 
right  whatever  to  be  considered  as  the  author  of  this  discovery.  Still 
the  passaf^e  which  has  given  rise  to  the  discussion  is  certainly  remark- 
able: **The  motion  of  the  pulse,"  says  he^  "takes  its  rise  from  the 
heart,  and  ohiefiy  from  the  left  ventiide  of  it;  the  artery  is  with 
great  vehemence  dilated  and  contracted,  by  a  sort  of  constant  har- 
mony and  order.  MThile  it  is  dilated,  it  drawB  with  force  the  thinner 
part  of  the  blood  from  the  next  veins,  the  exhalation  or  vapour  of 
whioh  blood  is  made  tho  aliment  f»r  the  vital  spirit  But  while  it  is 
contraotsd  it  exhales  whatever  fhmes  it  has  through  the  whole  body 
and  by  seoret  passages,  as  the  heart  Uirows  ont  whatever  is  fuliginous 
through  the  mouth  and  nose  by  expii-ation "  (cap.  24,  p.  2l2,  ed. 
Matth.).  There  is  another  passage  equally  curious  respecting  the  bHe, 
which  is  oonstituted,  he  says,  '*not  only  for  itself,  but  also  for  other 
purposes ;  for  it  hdps  digsstion,  and  o(mtributes  to  the  expulsion  of 
the  exoremeuts^  and  therNors  it  is  in  a  manner  one  of  the  nourishing 
powers;  bssidefl,  as  a  vital  faculty,  it  imparts  a  sort  of  heat  to  the 
body.  For  these  reasons  therefore  it  saems  to  be  made  for  itself:  but 
because  it  pw^gea  tho  blood  it  seems  to  be  made  partly  for  the  sake  of 
the  blood"  (capw  28,  p.  260,  ed.  Matth.).  From  this  passage  Nemesius 
has  been  supposed  to  haie  known  all  that  Sylvius  afterwards  dlB' 
Qovorad  with  respect  to  tho  funotioas  of  the  bile ;  but  his  daim  iu 
this  case  is  no  better  than  in  the  former,  and  indeed  Haller  and 
Sprengel  both  say  that  his  phynology  is  not  at  all  more  perfect  than 
that  of  Qttk^ML,  Iktt  even  if  we  eannot  allow  Nemesins  all  the  credit 
that  haa  been  claimed  for  him,  still  from  his  general  knowledge  of 
anatomy  and  physiology  (which  is  quite  equal  to  tixat  of  the  pro- 
fesaionai  men  of  his  time),  his  acuteness  in  exposing  the  errors  of  the 
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Stoics  and  the  Mamoheet,  the  purity  and  elegance  of  his  sWle  com- 
pared wit^  Uiat  of  his  oontemporariea,  and  we  gennine  piety  which 
shows  itself  throughout  his  work,  he  has  always  ranked  very  high  in 
the  list  of  andent  Christian  philosophers.  The  following  opinions  in 
his  bouk  are  recorded  by  Sprengel  ('  Hist,  de  la  M^')  as  worthy  of 
notice :— 1.  He  calls  the  substance  of  the  lungs  "frothy  flesh"  (cap.  28, 
p.  256).  2.  He  distinguishes  the  nerves  from  tendons,  and  says  that 
the  former  possess  the  power  of  sensation,  which  the  latter  do  not 
(cap.  27,  p.  251).  3.  He  says  that  the  semen  is  prepared  in  the  brain, 
that  it  descends  by  certain  -vessels  (which  he  calls  **  two  veins  and  two 
arteries  ")  situated  behind  the  ears,  which  he  says  is  the  reason  why 
**  when  those  two  veins  that  are  near  the  ears  and  those  near  the 
carotid  arteries  (or,  as  some  read,  '  the  parotid  glands ')  are  wounded, 
the  animal  becomes  barren;"  that  it  is  distributed  throughout  the 
whole  body,  and  is  deposited  at  last  in  the  testicles  (c.  25,  p.  244). 
i.  He  ezpluns  the  senses,  like  Aristotle,  by  an  intelligent  spirit,  which 
is  propagated  from  the  organ  of  sensation  to  those  of  the  senses  (c.  6, 
p.  176).  5.  He  places  the  sensations  in  the  anterior  ventricles  of  the 
brain,  the  intellect  in  the  middle,  and  the  memory  in  the  posterior 
(c.  18,  p.  204).  6.  He  says  that  the  elements  composing  the  human 
body  are  in  a  manner  mutually  opposed  to  each  other,  and  that  the 
assistance  of  certain  intermediate  substances  is  necessary  in  order  to 
effect  their  union  (c  5,  pp.  161-156).  7.  That  food  and  medicines 
only  differ  inasmuch  as  the  former  is  similar  to  the  elementaiy  parti- 
cles of  our  body,  while  the  latter  are  opposed  to  them  (c.  1,  p.  49). 
The  treatise  ittpi  tp^Mrtus  ityBpdhroy,  *  De  NaturiL  Hominis,'  was  first 
edited  by  Valla  in  Latin,  Lugd.,  1538,  ap.  Seb.  Qryphium;  the  first 
Greek  edition  was  by  EUebodius,  8vo,  Antwerp,  1565,  ap.  Christ. 
Plantin ;  the  next  was  by  Dr.  (afterwards  Bishop)  Fell,  8vo,  Oxon^ 
1671;  the  most  complete  is  by  Matthaei,  Halss  Magd.,  8vo,  1802. 
There  is  an  English  translation  by  Qeorge  Wither,  I2mo,  Lond.,  1636; 
a  German  one  by  Osterhammer,  8vo,  Salzburg,  1819 ;  and  a  French 
one  by  J.  B.  Thibault,  8vo,  Paris,  1844. 

NEliOURS,  DUKES  OF,  a  title  derived  from  a  town  of  France 
in  the  department  of  Seine  et  Mam&  It  was  borne  first  by  a  branch 
of  the  Armagnac  family,  the  last  of  whom,  Lods  d'Armagnac,  duke 
of  Nemours,  held  a  command  in  the  army  of  Louis  XIL,  in  Italy, 
against  the  Spaniards  under  Gonsalo  of  Cordova,  and  was  killed  at  the 
battle  of  CerigDoU  in  Apulia,  in  April  1503.  With  him  ended  the 
line  of  Armagnac,  which  was  descended  from  Caribert  son  of  Clo- 
tarius  IL,  who  died  in  630.  The  duchy  of  N6mours  was  then  bestowed 
by  Louis  XIL  upon  Gaston  de  Foiz,  son  of  Haiy,  the  sister  of  the 
king.  Gaston  fell,  at  twenty-three  years  of  age,  m  the  battle  of 
Ravenna^  against  the  Spaniards  and  Italians,  in  1512.  The  duchy  of 
Nemours  was  afterwards  given  by  Francis  I.  to  his  uncle  Philip  of 
Savoy,  in  1528,  in  whose  line  it  continued  till  1659;  when  Henry  of 
Savoy,  duke  of  Nemours,  died,  the  last  male  descendant  of  Philip. 
His  widow,  Mary  of  Orleans,  daughter  of  the  duke  of  LonguevUle, 
survived  him  many  yean.  She  inherited  in  1 694,  from  her  brother  the 
Abb^  de  Longueville,  the  county  of  Neufch4tel,  in  Switaerland,  and 
died  in  1707  :  with  her  ended  the  line  of  Orleans  Longueville.  The 
title  of  Due  de  Nemours  is  now  borne  by  the  second  and  eldest 
surviving  son  of  the  late  king  of  the  French,  Louis  Philippe. 

NE'NKIUS,  according  to  several  passages  of  the  work  '  Historia 
Britonum,'  was,  if  these  passages  are  genuine,  a  monk  of  Bangor,  in 
Wales,  who  lived  in  the  first  part  of  the  9th  century.  Vossius  ('De 
Historicis  Latinis')  says  that  he  lived  in  the  early  part  of  the  7th 
century,  but  he  assigns  no  authority  fortius  assertion.  In  the  history 
Nennius  states  himself  to  have  been  a  Briton,  and  not  a  Saxon,  and  a 
disciple  of  the  holy  bishop  Elbodus,  or  Elvodug.  He  wrote  a  history 
of  Britain, '  Historia  Britonum,'  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  styled, '  Eulo- 
gium  Britannia,'  which,  he  says  at  the  beginning,  he  compiled  from  all 
he  could  find;  "from  the  Soman  annals  and  the  chronicles  of  the 
Fathers,  as  well  as  from  the  writings  of  the  Scots  and  the  Angli,  and 
from  the  traditions  of  our  ancestors."  The  histoiy  begins  with  a 
fabulous  genealogy  of  Brutus,  grsndson  of  MneM,  who  reigned  in 
Britain.  The  author  afterwards  relates  the  arrival  of  the  Picts  in 
North  Britam,  and  of  the  Scots  in  Ireland;  and  after  a  brief  and 
confused  nairative  of  the  Roman  conquest  and  empire  in  Britain,  he 
comes  to  the  Saxon  invasion  and  gradual  subjugation  of  the  country. 
The  manuscript  of  Nennius  was  mutilated  and  interpolated  by  a 
transcriber,  who  signs  himself  '*  Samuel,"  and  "  a  disciple  of  Beularius 
Presbyter,"  and  who  acknowledges  that  he  left  out  what  he  thought 
useless  in  Nennius's  work,  and  added  what  he  gathered  from  other 
venters  concerning  the  towns  and  wonders  of  Britain :  see  end  of 
chap.  Ixiv.  of  Nennii  Banchoriensis  'Eulogium  Britannie,'  edited  by 
C  Bertram,  and  published  together  with  '  Gildas'  and  'Richard  the 
Monk  of  Westminster,'  8vo,  Copediagen,  1757. 

Such  is  the  common  account  of  Nennius,  but  it  is,  to  say  the  least, 
doubtful  whether  such  a  person  ever  existed,  and  whether  the  work 
ascribed  to  him  was  not  the  fabrication  of  a  much  later  age.  Though 
the  work  existed  earlier,  the  name  of  Nennius  is  not  mentioned  in 
connection  with  it  earlier  than  the  18th  century.  The  work  »i8  in 
any  case  of  little  value,  but  even  that  little  is  of  course  greatly  reduced 
if  it  be  the  production  of  an  age  muoh  later  than  it  professes  to  be. 
The  question  will  be  found  fully  discussed  in  Mr.  Wright's  'Biogiaphia 
Britumica  Literaria : '  Anglo-Saxon  period;  and  the  Introduction  to 
Mr.  Stevenson's  valuable  variorum  edition  of  the  *  Historia  BriUmom.' 


A  translation  of  Nennius,  by  the  Rev.  W.  Gunn,  was  published  in 
London,  8vo,  1819,  and  reprinted  in  the  'Six  Old  English  Chronidea^' 
published  as  a  volume  of  Bohn's  '  Antiquarian  Library/  1848. 

NEPOS,  CORNE'LIUS,  a  native  of  Hostilia  (now  Ostiglia)  on  the 
Po,  was  a  Roman  writer  and  a  friend  of  Cicero,  who  speaks  of  Nepos 
in  several  of  his  Letters.  ('  Epist.  ad  Attic.,'  xvi.  5  and  14.)  Macro- 
bins  ('  Saturn.,'  xl  1 )  quotes  the  second  book  of  Cicero's  Epistles  to 
Cornelius  Nepos,  lyhidi  have  not  come  down  to  us.  Lactantius  men- 
tions Nepos's  Letters  to  Cicero,  and  Aulus  Gellius  (xv.  28)  speaks  of 
Nepos's  '  Life  of  Cicero.'  Catullus  dedicated  his  poems  to  him.  Nepos 
however  was  most  intimate  with  Pomponius  Atticus,  whom  he  survived 
a  few  years,  and  whose  life  he  wrote.  He  also  wrote  a  short  notice 
of  Cato  the  Censor,  in  which  he  says  that,  at  the  particular  request 
of  T.  Pomponius  Atticus,  he  had  written  a  more  extended  biography 
of  Cato,  which  however  has  been  lost  According  to  the  old  scholiasts, 
the  lives  of  Atticus  and  Cato  formed  part  of  a  larger  work  of  Nepos, 
'  De  Historicis  Latiois.'  In  a  passage  in  the  Life  of  Dion,  in  the 
'  Vitas  Imperatorum,'  attributed  to  Nepos,  the  author  mentions  a  work 
which  he  had  written  '  On  the  Greek  Historians,'  and  the  grammarian 
Charisius  ('  Instit.  Grammat,'  lib.  1)  quotes  a  sentence  of  the  sixteenth 
book  '  Illustrium  Virorum'  of  ComeUus  Nepos. 

The  work  styled  '  Vitso  Imperatorum,'  which  is  put  into  most  school- 
boys' hands,  not  being  mentioned  by  any  ancient  writer,  was  for  a 
long  time  attributed  to  iBmilius  Probus,  who  lived  in  the  4th  century, 
and  who  in  the  manuscripts  appears  as  having  presented  a  copy  of  the 
book  to  the  emperor  Theodosius  L,  and  prefixed  to  it  some  verses  in 
which  he  seems  to  claim  the  authorship.  Accordingly  the  earlier 
editions  of  the  '  Yita  Imperatorum,'  the  first  by  Janson,  1471,  that  of 
1506,  and  others,  were  entitled  'Probi  ^milii  Excellentium  Impera- 
torum Vitffi.'  But  afterwards  the  critics  began  to  question  the  claims 
of  Probus  to  the  authorship  of  the  work.  The  style  and  especially 
the  sentfments  of  the  lives  certainly  appear  not  suited  to  a  writer  of 
the  age  of  Theodosius,  such  as  the  manifest  diBiq[>probation  of  a 
monarchical  government,  which  is  exhibited  in  many  passages,  among 
others  in  the  lives  of  Timoleon  (L  8)  and  Dion  (ix.  5).  It  is  remark- 
able that  the  author  in  his  preface  addresses  the  work  to  Attious ;  and 
yet  at  the  end  of  the  last  life,  that  of  Hannibal,  when  speaking  of  the 
uncertainty  about  the  date  of  that  great  commander's  death,  he 
says  that  "Atticus,  in  his  'Annals,'  had  left  it  written  ('scriptum 
reliquit ')  that  Hannibal  died  under  the  consulship  of  M.  C.  Mar- 
cellus  and  Q.  F.  Labeo;'  speaking  thus  of  Atticus  as  of  a  person 
dead.  After  the  first  editions  of  the  'Vitso  Imperatorum'  were  pub- 
lished, Petrus  Comerus  found  in  an  old  manuscript  containing  the 
letters  of  Cicero  to  Atticus,  the  life  of  Atticus,  and  the  short  notice 
of  Cato  the  Censor  above  mentioned.  These  two  biographies  were 
published  together  with  the '  Vitas  Imperatorum,'  and  the  whole  under 
the  name  of  iEmilius  Probus,  contrary  to  all  evidence,  as  the  author 
of  those  two  biographies  speaks  of  Atticus  as  a  personal  acquaintance. 
At  last  Lambini,  in  the  commentary  to  his  edition  of  the  '  Impem- 
torum  Vitas,'  1568,  asserted  the  claims  of  Nepos  as  author  of  the 
whole.  But  several  soledsms  and  barbarisms  which  occur  in  the 
'Vitas'  appearing  to  invalidate  Lambini's  supposition,  as  not  being 
likely  to  occur  in  a  vmter  of  the  Augustan  age.  Berth  and  some  other 
critics  have  supposed  that  Probus  abridged  the  original  work  of  Nepos 
in  the  same  manner  as  Justin  has  epitomised  the  liistory  of  Trogus 
Pompeius.  Vossius  however  ('De  Historicis  Latinis,'  i  14),  Funccius 
('  De  Virili  aetate  Unguas  Latinas,'  part  11,  ch.  14,  sea  38),  and  others, 
maintain  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  'Vitas  Imperatorum'  which 
could  not  have  been  written  by  the  Cornelius  Nepos  of  the  Augustan 
age,  and  that  neither  Probus  nor  any  writer  of  the  Theodosian  age 
oocdd  have  written  in  so  pure  a  Roman  style.  The  Introduction,  &c. 
of  Tzschucke,  Roth,  and  Benecke,  to  their  edition  of  Nepos,  noticed 
below;  Schoell,  'Abv6g4  de  I'Histoire  de  la  Littdrature  Romaine; 
andDunlop,  'History  of  Ronuin  Literature,'  may  be  consulted  as  to 
this  controversy. 

The  '  Vitas  Imperatorum '  are  short  biographies  of  twenty  Greek 
commanders,  and  of  two  Carthaginian,  HamUcar  Barcaa  and  Hannibal. 
From  a  passage  at  the  end  of  the  last  it  appears  that  the  author 
intended  to  write  also  the  lives  of  the  great  Roman  oommanden, 
"  that  their  exploits  might  be  compared  with  those  of  the  Greek,  ia 
order  to  judge  which  were  the  greatest."  These  lives  of  the  Roman 
commanders,  if  ever  written,  have  not  come  down  to  us,  but  it  seems 
that  some  of  them  at  least  were  vmtteo,  and,  it  would  appear,  by 
Nepos,  as  Plutarch  quotes  the  authority  of  Nepos  for  facts  concern- 
ing the  lives  of  Marcellus  and  Lucullus.  The  '  Vitas  Imperatorum,' 
besides  the  fisults  in  language  which  are  pointed  out  by  Tssohucke  in 
his  proemium  and  in  the  commentary  which  follows  the  text,  contain 
many  erroneous  statements  of  facts,  such  as  mistaking  Miltiades,  the 
son  of  Cypselus,  for  the  great  Miltiades,  the  son  of  Cimon,  confounding 
the  battle  of  Mycale  with  that  of  the  Burymedon,  and  others  which 
are  noticed  by  Taschucke  and  SchoeU.  The  author  however  gives 
many  details  of  private  life  and  manners,  which  are  curious,  as  in  the 
life  of  Epaminondas.  The  sentiments  expressed  by  the  author  of  the 
'  Vitas '  are  generous  and  virtuous,  though  often  puerile  and  trifling. 
The  sketch  of  the  character  of  Aldbiades  has  been  admired  for  its 
graphic  touches ;  but  the  life  of  Pomponius  Atticus  is  much  better 
both  for  the  matter  and  maimer  than  any  of  the  rest^  and  although 
too  panegyrioal,  gives  a  lively  description  of  his  ohanoter.    It  has 
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beentraiulated  into  Engluh  by  Sir  Matihaw  Halo,  1677,  and  by  the 
Rev.  B.  Berwick,  1818w 

The  ediUons  of  the  'Vita  Imperatorom '  are  numerona :  those  of 
Loogolius,  1548 ;  Lambinus,  1569 ;  Bo0ia8,1657;  Van Stayeren,  1734, 
1773;  TBKhacke,1804;  Harlee,  1806;  flaoher,  1806;  Breme»1827; 
Roth,  Basel,  1841.  and  Beneoke,  Berol  1843,  are  reckoned  the  beat 

KEPOS,  FLAVIUS  JULIUS,  was  the  nephew  of  the  patridan 
Maroellinus,  who,  in  the  confusion  into  which  the  affairs  of  the 
Western  Empire  had  fallen  after  the  death  of  Majorisnus,  aj>  460, 
made  himself  independent  eovereign  of  Dalmatia,  was  acknowledged 
as  soch  by  Leo  I.  emperor  of  the  East,  and  was  afterwards  killed  in 
Sicily  in  an  expedition  agunst  the  VandalB.  Leo,  having  given  his 
niece  in  marriage  to  Nepos,  named  him  Emperor  of  the  West,  a.d. 
478,  after  the  death  of  Olybrina.  Bat  a  certain  Glyoerius,  supported 
by  the  Burgundian  and  other  barbarian  auxiliaries  who  were  then 
the  real  masters  of  Italy,  had  already  been  proolsimed  emperor  at 
Ravenna.  Nepos  sailed  from  Constantinople  with  some  troops  in 
474,  and  landing  at  Ostia,  rarprised  Glyoerius  in  Rome,  made  him 
prisoner,  and,  having  stripped  him  of  the  imperial  garmenta,  caused 
him  to  be  ordained  bishop  of  Salona  in  Dalmatia,  which  was  con- 
sidered as  a  kind  of  exile.  Kepos  made  peace  with  Eurio,  king  of 
the  Visigoths,  by  ceding  to  him  the  provinces  of  Qaul  which  lay  west 
of  the  Rhone.  But  soon  after,  a.ix  475,  Orestes,  a  native  of  Pannoni^ 
who  had  long  served  in  the  Roman  armies,  revolted  against  Nepoe, 
and  marched  upon  Ravenna,  when  the  emperor,  unable  to  oppose 
him,  fled  across  the  sea  to  Dalmatia,  over  which  province  he  seems 
to  have  retained  his  authority,  with  the  title  of  Auguetus ;  whilst 
Orestes  had  his  own  infant  son  Romulus  proclaimed  emperor  of  the 
West  Nepos  applied  in  vain  to  Zeno,  emperor  of  the  East,  to  assist 
him  in  recovering  Italy.  In  the  year  480  he  was  murdered  at  Salona 
by  two  officers  of  his  court,  upon  which  Odoacer,  who  then  ruled  over 
Italy,  passed  over  into  Didmatia  and  conquered  that  province.  Nepoe 
is  said  to  have  been«a  good  and  amiable  but  weak  man,  and  mifit  for 
the  times.  Sidonius  Apollinaris  praises  him  for  the  excellent  ehoice 
which  he  made  of  those  whom  he  employed  under  him. 

NER'ATIUS  PRISCUS,  a  Roman  jurist  who  lived  under  Trajanus 
and  Hadrianus.  Spartianus  ('  Hadrianus'  4)  states  that  there  was  a 
genoral  opinion  that  Trajanus  once  intended  to  make  Neratius  Priscus 
hia  successor  hi  the  empire,  instead  of  Hadrianus.  However,  Priscus 
was  employed  by  Hadrianus  as  he  had  been  by  Trejanus.  A  case  is 
mentioned  (Dig.  37,  tit.  12,  s.  5)  in  which  ^^janus  acted  on  the 
advice  of  Neratius  Priscus  and  T.  Aristo.  Pomponius  (Dig.  1,  tit  2, 
8.  2,  §  47)  states  that  Neratius  Was  elevated  to  the  consulship,  but  the 
year  of  his  oonsulihip  is  not  certain. 

Neratius  succeeded  Celsus  the  father,  and  waa  therefore  of  the 
school  of  Proculus.  His  vmtings  which  are  mentioned  in  the 
Florentine  Index,  are  fifteen  books  of  Regulae,  seven  of  Membrans, 
and  three  books  of  Responsa.  There  are  sixty-fonr  excerpts  from 
Neratius  in  the  Digest  Neratius  is  often  cited  by  the  subeequent 
jurists.  He  is  also  mentioned  by  GeUius  (iv.  4)  as  the  author  of  a 
treatise  De  Nuptiis,  but  in  place  of  Neratius  some  manuscripts  have 
Yeratius  in  this  passage  of  GeUius. 

NERI,  FILIPPO  DE*,  was  bom  in  1515  of  a  noble  Florentine  family. 
After  studying  in  his  native  country  he  proceeded  to  Rome,  where  he 
fixed  Us  residence.  Naturally  of  warm  feelings  and  benevolent  die- 
position,  he  turned  his  whole  attention  to  the  relief  of  the  poor,  the 
instruction  of  children,  and  the  reclaiming  of  vicious  persons.  In  the 
pursuit  of  these  objects  he  displayed  a  sincerity  and  a  single-heartedness 
which  exposed  him  to  the  sneers  and  the  shmdeni  of  the  worldly,  the 
prudish,  and  the  sticklers  for  outward  decorum.  The  particulars  of 
hia  life,  some  of  which  are  vexy  curious,  have  been  fully  narrated  by  his 
biographers  Bacd  and  Gallonio.  He  founded  an  asylum  for  poor  and 
side  strangers,  and  other  houseless  or  helpless  persons,  in  wMch  they 
were  sheltered  until  they  were  able  to  return  to  their  home.  Having 
taken  holy  orders,  he  associated  with  himself  several  pious  friends, 
among  whom  was  Baronius,  afterwards  a  cardinal  They  performed 
spiritual  exercises  together,  and  instructed  the  poor,  and  especially 
youths,  in  the  streets,  at  the  doors  of  the  churohesi  and  in  the  market* 
places.'  He  attended  the  sick  and  the  dyings  visited  the  prisoners,  and 
pleaded  in  the  oonrts  of  justice  for  the  oppressed. 

Neri  was  not  gloomy  or  morose;  his  piety  waa  not  repulsive;  he 
conversed  Areely  with  all  kinds  of  people ;  and  being  a  man  of  education 
and  general  iaformation,  he  entered  into  the  spirit  of  their  respective 
pursuits,  and  joined  in  their  harmless  mirth,  whilst  he  checked  any 
exoeas  or  ^cious  tendency.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  oratorios,  or 
saored  musical  entertainments,  the  object  of  which  was  to  attract  the 
youth,  and  wean  them  from  the  public  theatree  and  their  temptations. 
At  first  the  oratorioa  were  hymns  which  were  sung  after  the  sermon, 
accompanied  by  music.  Afterwards  dramas  were  iutroduced,  founded 
upon  scriptural  subjects,  and  some  of  them  were  written  by  distin- 
guished writers,  such  as  Zeno  and  Metastaaio,  and  the  parts  were  sung 
like  those  of  an  opera,  with  this  difference,  that  there  waa  no  acting 
or  stage,  the  sinffers  being  stationed  in  a  gallery  of  the  chapeL  The 
chapel  being  oiled  in  Italian  '  Oratorio,'  that  is,  a  place  of  prayers, 
gave  its  name  to  the  performance;  and  the  congregation,  or  order, 
constituted  by  Neri  took  the  name  of  <  Fathers  of  the  Oratory.'  But 
Neril,  more  nrudent  in  this  than  other  founders  of  monaatio  order% 
did  not  bind  the  membera  of  his  congregation  by  perpetual  yowb  :  he 


said  that  the  spirit  of  dharity  should  be  the  only  common  bond.  The 
institution  was  approved  of  by  Gregory  XIIL  in  1575,  and  it  soon 
spread  over  Italy,  France,  and  other  countries.  The  congregation 
*  De  rOratoire '  haa  produced  many  diatinguithed  men,  Baronius  and 
Masillon  among  others.  Study,  preaching;  and  the  education  of  youth, 
are  the  chief  occupations  of  its  members.  Their  handsome  church  at 
Rome,  Santa  Maria  in  Vallicella,  has  a  good  library,  and  the  oratorios 
continue  to  be  performed  in  a  chapel  devoted  to  the  purpoae.  Neri, 
after  reeigning  the  generalship  of  hia  congregation  to  his  disciple 
Baronius,  died  in  1595.  He  was  canoniaed  by  Gregory  XY.  Some  of 
his  letters,  and  his  'Ricordi,'  or  advice  to  youth,  have  been  published, 
as  well  as  two  sonnets  out  of  many  which  he  composed.  He  was  an 
amiable,  virtuous,  and  religious  man,  and  his  example  had  a  great 
influence  on  the  clergy  of  Rome. 

NERI,  POMPE'O,  was  bom  at  Florence  in  1707.  After  studying 
in  the  University  of  Pisa,  he  waa  made  professor  of  law  in  that  insti- 
tution.  He  was  afterwards  appointed  by  Francia  of  Lorraine,  the  new 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  aecretary  to  his  council.  In  1749  Maria 
Theresa  called  him  to  Milan,  and  znade  him  president  of  the  Giunta  di 
Censimento,  or  commission  for  the  valuation  of  all  the  landed  property 
in  Lombardy.  This  undertaking  was  effected,  and  the  tax  was  laid 
equally  upon  all  landed  property  :  the  new  '  Cadastro,*  or  register,  was 
publiahed  in  1759.  The  communal  administration  was  at  the  same 
time  re*organised.  This  example  was  followed  by  several  Italian  and 
other  governments.  The  empress  also  commissioned  Neri  to  confer 
with  the  Sardinian  minister  for  a  concordat  concerning  the  currency 
of  both  states.  It  was  in  consequence  of  this  commission  that  Neri 
wrote  and  published  his  book  on  currency,  '  Osservazioni  sopra  11 
Prezzo  Legale  delle  Monete,'  1751.  In  1758  Neri,  being  recalled  tu 
Florence,  was  named  one  of  the  counsellors  of  the  regency  during  the 
minority  of  Leopold.  He  died  at  Florence  in  1776.  Besides  the  work 
above  mentioned,  he  wrote  other  treatises  on  political  economy,  on 
taxation,  on  the  municipal  laws  in  Tuscany,  and  on  the  former  con- 
trasted with  the  actual  condition  of  the  nobility  in  that  country.  Neri 
ranks  among  ^e  first  Italian  economists  of  the  18th  century,  with 
Carli,  Verri,  Genovesi,  and  others. 

NERO,  CLAU'DIUS  CiESAR,  the  sixth  of  the  Roman  eaiperora, 
waa  bom  at  Antinm  in  Latium,  in  the  latter  end  of  a.d.  37,  nine 
months  after  the  death  of  Tiberius.  (Suet.,  '  Nero,'  c.  6.)  He  was  the 
son  of  Domitius  Ahenobarbus  and  Agrippina,  the  daughter  of  Ger- 
manicuB,  and  waa  originally  named  Lucius  Domitius.  After  the  death 
of  Domitius  and  of  a  second  husband,  Crispus  Passienus,  Agrippina 
married  her  undo  the  Emperor  Claudius,  who  gave  his  daughter 
Octavia  in  marriage  to  her  son  Lucius,  and  subsequently  adopted  him 
with  Um  formal  sanction  of  a  Lex  Curiata.  (Tacit, '  Ann.,'  xii  26.) 
The  education  of  Nero  was  carefully  attended  to  in  his  youth.  He 
was  placed  under  the  care  of  the  philosopher  Seneca,  and  he  appears  to 
have  applied  himself  with  considerable  perseverance  to  study.  He  is 
said  to  have  made  great  progress  in  the  Greek  language,  of  which  he 
exhibited  a  specimen  in  his  sixteenth  year  by  pleading  in  that  tongue 
the  righta  or  privileges  of  the  Rhodians  and  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Ilium  :  but  he  possessed  little  oratorical  skUL  (Suet, '  Nero/  c.  7 ; 
Tacit, '  Ana,'  xii.  58.) 

On  the  death  of  Claudius,  a.d.  54,  Nero  succeeded  to  the  sovereign 
power.  Agrippina,  who  had  paved  the  way  for  the  accession  of  her 
son  by  the  murder  of  her  husband,  endeavoured  to  obtain  the  chief 
management  of  public  affairs ;  and  her  vindictive  and  cruel  temper 
would  have  hurried  Nero,  at  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  into 
acta  of  violence  and  bloodshed,  if  her  influence  had  not  been  counter* 
acted  by  Seneca  and  Burrus,  to  whom  Nero  had  intrusted  the  govem- 
ment  of  the  states  Through  their  counseU,  and  whilst  he  submitted 
to  their  control,  the  first  five  years  of  Nero's  reign  were  distinguished 
by  justice  and  clemency.  He  discouraged  public  informers,  refused 
the  statues  of  gold  and  silver  wbich  were  offered  him  by  the  senate 
and  people,  and  used  every  art  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  people : 
but  his  mother  waa  enraged  to  find  that  her  power  over  him  became 
weaker  every  day,  and  that  he  constantly  disregarded  her  advice  and 
refused  her  requests.  Hia  neglect  of  his  wife  Octavia,  and  his  criminal 
love  of  Aote,  a  woman  of  low  birth,  still  farther  widened  the  breach 
between  him  and  hia  mother.  She  frequently  abused  him  with  the 
most  contemptuous  language ;  reminded  him  that  he  owed  his  elevation 
to  her,  and  threatened  that  she  would  inform  the  soldiers  of  the  manner 
in  which  Claudius  had  met  his  end,  and  would  call  upon  them  to  sup- 
port  the  claims  of  Britannicus,  the  son  of  the  late  emperor.  The 
threats  of  hia  mother  only  served  to  haaten  the  death  of  Britannicus 
[Bs^AHifiocs],  whose  murder  forms  the  commencement  of  that  long 
catalogue  of  crimes  which  afterwards  diegraced  the  reign  of  Nero. 

But  while  the  management  of  public  affairs  appears  from  the  testi- 
mony of  most  historians  to  have  been  wisely  conducted  by  Bunrus  and 
Seoieca,  Nero  indulged  in  private  in  the  most  shameless  dissipation 
and  profiigaoy.  He  was  aocnstomed,  in  company  with  other  young 
men  of  his  own  age,  to  sally  into  the  streets  of  Rome  during  the  night 
in  order  to  rob  and  maltreat  the  passengers,  and  even  to  break  into 
private  houses  and  take  away  the  property  of  the  owners.  But  these 
extravagancies  were  comparatively  harmless :  his  love  for  Poppoa, 
whom  he  had  seduced  from  Otho,  led  him  into  more  serious  crimes. 
PoppSMS  who  was  ambitious  of  sharing  the  imperial  throne^  perceived 
that  1^  could  not  hope  to  obtain  her  object  while  Agrippina  waa 
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to  pallUU  or  juslifj  the  murder  o(  •  mothw  by  her  un.     (tmit., 
'Ann.;  sir.  11 ;  Quint,  '  Inat.  Ont,'  viiL  c.  G.) 

!□  the  «ightli  jfir  of  hli  reign  Nsio  loit  bii  bwt  oouiwdlor  Butnu, 
and  Seneca  hod  the  wiidoin  to  withdrow  from  tlie  oourt,  when  hit 
)>reMiice  had  become  diilikad,  and  whan  bu  enonnoua  wealth  ww 
calcuUiled  to  excite  tba  eoyj  even  of  tbe  emporor.  About  the  Mune 
time  Niro  dirorced  OcUvi>  and  muiied  PoppsMh  mi  won  After  put 
Octavia  to  death  on  a  falts  accuMtioQ  of  adultery  and  Ifsaicai. 

In  the  tenth  yaai  of  hia  reign,  A.D.  61,  llome  wm  almcat  destroyad 
by  fire.  Of  tbe  fouttoen  di^tricta  into  nhicli  the  city  wai  divided, 
four  only  remabied  eutire.  The  £ro  originally  began  at  that  part  of 
Ills  Circus  which  waa  contignoui  to  tbe  Falatioa  nod  Omlian  hilli,  and 
Toged  with  tbe  grr«taat  fur;  for  aiz  day*  and  eaTea  nighta;  and  after 
it  vat  thought  to  Iibtb  Men  estingulahed,  it  hunt  fuith  agun  and 
contjnued  for  two  dayi  longer.  Nero  appean  to  hava  anted  on  thii 
Dccaaicnwith  the  greateat  liberality  and  kicdfleM;  the  dty  iraa  lupplied 
with  pmriiioni  at  a  nry  rnoderata  price  j  and  the  imperial  gudeuB 
were  thrown  open  to  the  luQerera,  and  buildings  were  eraoted  for  their 
aooommodatjon.  But  thcie  acta  of  humanity  and  benevolence  wen 
insufBcient  to  acrsen  hito  from  tbe  popular  euipicioo.  It  WM  generally 
believed  Uiat  lie  hadaetSratotbedty  himaelf,  and  sum*  eTenraportad 
that  be  had  aacfoded  tbe  top  of  a  high  tower  in  order  to  witnea*  the 
oonflagratioc,  whera  he  amuacd  himself  with  gingiiig  the  deitrnctioa 
of  Troy.  From  many  circumatanoea  it  appean  improbable  Uiat  Hero 
waa  guilty  of  liLit  ctune.  Uia  guiJt  indeed  ia  ezpnaaly  aaaertcd  b; 
Suetoniui  and  Dion,  but  Tacitus  admita  that  he  waa  cot  able  to  detet- 
mina  the  truth  of  tbe  aoauaatiau.  In  order  howafar  to  Mmore  the 
luipiciona  of  the  people,  Nero  apread  a  report  that  Uie  Cbriatiani 
were  tba  authori  of  the  Gre,  and  uumbeia  of  thetn  were  aeiied  and 
put  to  death.  Thair  ezeeution  served  aa  on  amuaamcnt  to  the  people. 
Some  were  covered  with  akina  of  wild  beaaU,  and  were  torn  to  deatii 
by  doga,  others  were  erucihed,  and  MTeral  were  ameared  with  pit^ 
and  other  combuatiblo  materials,  and  buroed  in  the  imperial  gardens 
ID  the  night:  "  Whenee,"  aaya  the  historian,  "pit;  aroae  foe  tbe 
guilty,  though  they  deserved  the  sevsreiit  puniabmontg,  sinne  they 
vrere  put  to  death  Dob  for  tbe  public  good,  but  to  gratify  tbs  cruelty 
o(  one  man."    (Tacit,, '  Aon."  iv.  U.) 

Ia  tbe  following  year,  A-D.  60,  a  powerful  conspirao;  waa  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  placing  I'iso  upon  tbe  throaa^  but  It  wm  diaooTered  by 
Nero,  and  the  principal  conapirators  were  put  to  death.  Among  othen 
who  suffered  on  Uiia  oocasioo  were  Lu can  and  Beuaoa:  but  the  guilt 
of  the  latter  is  doubtful.  Id  the  aame  year  Foppna  died.  In  cona»- 
quence  of  a  kick  which  she  received  irom  bar  husband,  wbUe  she  was 
in  an  advanced  atate  of  pregnancy.  On  the  death  of  Foppwi  Nero 
Hiahed  to  marry  Antonio,  daughter  of  the  emperor  Claudius,  and  bis 
sister  by  adoption,  but  she  refuaed,  and  waa  in  ooDaaqusooe  put  to 
death.  He  boweTer  married  Statila  Uetaalino,  having  Gnt  caused  her 
husband  Vestious  to  be  killed. 

During  the  latter  part  of  his  reign  Nera  was  principally  engaged  in 
theatrical  performancea,  and  in  contending  for  the  prizaa  at  the jniblin 
games.  He  had  previouily  appeared  oa  an  aotor  upon  tbe  Boman 
stage ;  and  ha  now  vlaited  in  succasaion  the  chief  citiea  of  Qtoeoe,  and 
receifcd  no  leas  than  180U  orowna  for  hi*  nctorlea  iu  the  publio 
Qrccian  gamea.  Co  hie  returu  to  Italy  he  entered  Naples  and  Borne 
oa  a  conqueror,  and  waa  received  with  triumphal  honoora.  But  while 
be  wBB  engaged  in  these  eitravagoneiea,  Vindaz,  who  eommanded  the 
legions  io  Qaul,  declared  against  liis  authority ;  and  hia  •lomple  waa 
speedily  followed  by  Gatba,  who  commanded  in  Sptin,  and  who  had 
just  learnt  that  Nero  bad  iawied  ordsra  for  hia  death.  The  Prntoriau 
ooborta  eapouaed  tbe  cauae  of  Ualba,  and  the  eenate  pronounced 
sentence  of  death  against  Nsro,  who  had  dad  from  Rome  aa  soon  bjs  ha 
heard  of  the  revolt  of  the  Fnetorian  oohorta.    Nero  however  anticipated 
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Bosdioae,  were  Main  ceduoed  te  «|biea4io9  bj  Suetotuns  and  Pouliii  us. 

[BOiDIOKX.] 

(TUlemout,  Sin.  det  fnjwewv,  fol.  1.) 


CoTcriu  of  Coins  of  Nero. 

HBRTA,  MARCUS  COCCEIDS,  tlio  tbicteantb  Romui  empetor, 
was  bom  at  Namia,  in  tlmbria,  in  a.D.  ST,  aoeording  to  Eutiopiui 
(vuL  1).  or  in  i.D.  32,  according  to  Dion  (Iz^iu.  4).  His  family 
originiilly  came  from  Crete;  but  aevecal  of  hia  ancestors  roaa  to  the 
higbeat  digultiea  tn  tho  Roman  state.  Hia  grandfather  Cocceiu* 
Nerro,  who  was  consul  i.n.  22,  and  was  a  great  favourite  of  the 
Emperor  Tiberius,  was  one  of  the  moat  celebrated  jurists  of  bis  sge. 
Wo  learn  from  Tituitua  that  he  put  an  end  to  hia  own  Ufa.    ('  Ann.,' 


died,  A.D.  68,  in  the  thirty-aecond  year  of  his  age,  snd  the  iouitaentb 
of  bu  rngn. 

Nero  waa  a  liceutioua  voluptuary,  and  be  acraplad  at  eonuniltlng 
no  Crimea  iu  order  to  gratify  his  lust  or  strengtfaen  bis  power ;  but 
that  be  was  auob  a  monster  aa  Suatooina  and  Dion  have  deaoribed  him, 
may  admit  of  doubb  The  poaaeesiou  of  abaolute  power  at  so  aariy  an 
sse  tended  to  call  forth  all  tbe  worst  paaaiona  of  human  nature,  while 
the  example  and  oounaaia  of  hia  mother  Agripptna  must  hava  atiU 
further  traded  to  deprave  hia  mind.  Tboub  lie  put  to  death  bis 
adoptive  brother,  hia  wife,  and  hia  motber,  his  nhararter  appears  to 
have  bean  originally  rather  feeble  tbaa  sanguinary ;  and  be  never 
equalled  in  bia  worat  aoUona  either  the  caprioiouB  oruelty  of  fhliynla 
or  the  sullen  ferod^  of  Domitiaa.  Nero  wm  a  lover  of  Uw  arte,  t"^ 
appean  to  have  poaaeasad  mora  taste  tbao  maaj  ot  the  emperors, 
wbo  only  reaembled  him  in  their  ptofuae  eipuditore.  Tlie  Apello 
Belvedere  is  auppoied  by  Thiweoh  ('  Spodian  dar  bildsudeu  Sjinat 
untar  den  Qiieckita,'  p.  312),  and  tome  otbw  writen,  to  have  beni 
mt^B  for  this  emperor. 

During  tbe  rdga  of  Nsr^  tbe  Bonan  empire  sqiexad  in  gananl  a 
profound  etate  of  peac&  In  tha  Eait  die  FailhUiM  were  daftMed  by 
Coibulo;  and  in  the  Weat  tbe  Biiton^  *bo  hod  itaen  in  arma  under 
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NervB  is  first  mentioned  iu  history  aa  a  favourite  of  Nero,  who 
beatowed  upon  him  triumphal  honours,  a.d.  CI!,  when  be  waa  prater 
elecL  The  poetry  of  Ncrva,  wbioh  ia  meutionod  with  pi'aisa  by  Pliuy 
and  Martial,  appears  to  buvo  rcuommendeit  iiim  to  the  favour  of  Nero. 
Norva  waa  employed  in  offices  of  Cruat  and  honour  during  the  reign* 
of  Veapnaiao  and  Titus,  but  ha  iucurrad  the  suiipician  of  Duuiition, 
and  waa  banishsd  by  bim  to  Tarentum. 

-- -aaasinotion  of  Domitlau  on  the  ISth  of  September,  A.O.  tHi, 
:odud  to  the  aovoieign  power,  chioSy  through  tba  lufluence 
of  Fotrouiua  Secuudus,  commoudur  of  the  Praetorian  cohorts,  and  of 
Parthaniua,  the  chamberlain  of  tbe  palace.  Tha  mild  and  equitable 
admioislretioD  of  Nerva  ia  acknowledged  and  praised  by  all  ancient 
writorSi  and  formed  a  striking  contrast  to  tho  sanguinary  rule  of  bis 
prcdaceesor.  He  disoounged  all  informera,  recalled  the  ezilaa  tern 
baniahmen^  relieved  the  people  &om  fome  oppressive  taxe^  and 
granted  toleration  to  tlia  Cbriatlana,  Uaoy  inatanceii  of  bia  clemency 
and  liberality  are  recorded  by  his  coatemponu?  tbe  younger  Pliny  j 
be  allowed  no  senator  to  be  put  to  death  durmg  bis  tttlgu,  and  pmo- 
tised  the  greateet  aconomy  in  ord*r  to  relieve  the  wante  of  the* 
poorer  citizens.  But  his  impartial  adnunietiation  of  jnstioe  met  with 
little  favour  from  tbe  Frstorioa  cohort^wbo  had  bean  allowed  by 
Domitiau  to  indulge  iu  ezoossea  of  every  kind.  Snraged  at  the  loss 
of  their  bene&otor  and  ^vourite,  they  oompelled  Herva  to  daUver 
into  their  hands  Farthaniu*  and  their  own  oommondei  Fetronius, 
both  of  whom  they  put  to  dastb.  The  aicsama  of  hia  awn  guards 
wnnoc^  Nerva  tMt  the  govenment  of  tbe  Roroan  empire  nquired 
greater  eaetgy  both  of  body  and  miud  than  be  poaisaeed;  and  ha 
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accordingly  adopted  Trajan  as  bis  aucoesaor,  and  asKKsiated  him  witih 
himself  hi  th«  goremment  Neira  died  in  the  beginning  of  A.D.  9S, 
after  a  xeign  of  sixteen  months  and  nine  days.    (Dion.  IzviiL  4.) 

(Dion;  Atmliua  Victor ;  Eutropiua;  the yoonger  Pliny.) 

NE8BBLR0DIS,  KARL  ROBERT,  COUNT  VON,  whose  name  is 
largely  identified  with  the  diplomacy  of  Russia  during  the  first  half  of 
the  10th  century,  is  a  nobleman  of  Hanoverian  extraction,  though  a 
Rosaian  subjeot,  his  anoettors  havlog  settled  in  LiTonia  a  fbw  gene* 
rations  since.  He  waa  bom  December  14, 1780^  at  Lisbon,  where  his 
father  wes  ambassador  from  Russia.  He  was  early  devoted  to  the 
diplomatio  service,  and  acted  in  subordinate  oapadties  at  Berlin,  Stutt- 
gsfdt,  and  the  Hague^  where  in  1S05-6  he  beoame  charge  d'affaires. 
In  1807  he  was  sent  to  Paris  as  ambassador,  where  he  negoeiated  with 
the  then  Emperor  Napoleon  I.  the  securing  of  Malta  as  a  Ruielan  out* 
post  in  the  Mediterranean.  He  also  asslated  the  French  emperor  in 
forming  the  great  northern  confederaoy.  On  the  accession  of  Alex- 
ander he  became  hie  secretary,  and  in  tbiat  capacity  shifted  his  politioal 
opinions  from  side  to  side,  hi  aooordance  with  Russian  policy,  appear- 
ing at  one  time  as  the  advocate  of  France  and  Napoleon,  and  at  another 
being  ready  to  sacrifice  them  in  any  way  that  could  subserve  the 
interests  of  Rossis.  In  1814  he  was  a  party  to  the  oonvention  by 
which  Marmont  sarrendered  Pftris  to  the  Allies^  and  aftei*wards  signed 
the  peace  of  Paris.  He  was  sent  as  Russian  plenipotentiary  to  the 
congress  of  Vienna,  and  in  that  capacity  took  part  in  the  dismember- 
ment of  Poland ;  and  accompanied  Alexander,  as  a  member  of  the 
Holy  Alliance,  at  the  congresses  of  Aix-la-ChapeUe^  Troppau,  Laybach, 
and  Verona.  Since  that  period,  till  a  recent  date,  Oount  Nesselrode 
has  served  under  three  sucoessive  emperors  of  Russia  as  minister  for 
foreign  a£fkirs.  The  i»art  which  he  took  in  the  political  intrignes 
which  preceded  the  late  war  against  Russia  ia  too  reoent  to  need 
repeating  here.  Count  Nesselrode  bears  a  European  reputation  aa  a 
tagacious  but  perhaps  somewhat  noscrupulous  minister,  when  eu;^ 
porting  what  he  considers  the  interests  of  his  country.     [<$m  Supp.] 

NESTORIUS,  a  celebrated  hereeiarch  of  the  5th  century,  the 
founder  of  the  Nsstobianb^  an  important  and  early  sect  of  Christiana, 
He  was  a  Syrian  by  birth,  and  beoame  patriarch  of  Constantinople  in 
428,  under  the  reign  of  Tbeodosius  11.  He  showed  himsdf  very 
sealous  against  the  Arians  and  other  sectarians ;  but  after  some  time 
a  priest  of  Antiooh  named  Anastasius,  who  had  followed  Nestorius  to 
Constantinople,  began  to  preach  that  there  were  two  persons  in  Jesus 
Christ,  and  that  the  Word,  or  divinity,  had  not  become  man,  but  had 
descended  upon  the  man  Jesus,  bom  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  that  the 
two  natnrea  became  morally  united  as  it  were,  but  not  hypostatically 
joined  into  one  penon;  and  that  when  Jesus  died  it  was  the  human 
person  and  not  the  divinity  that  suffered.  This  doctrine,  being  not 
only  not  discountenanced,  but  supported  by  Nestorius,  was  the  origin 
of  the  Nestorian  schism.  Nestorius  refused  to  allow  to  the  Virgin 
Mary  the  title  of  Theotokos,  or  Mother  of  (3od,  but  allowed  her  that 
of  Christotokos,  or  Mother  of  Christ.  Nestorius  met  with  numerous 
opponents,  among  others  Eusebius  of  Dorylosum ;  and  the  controversy 
occasioned  great  disturbances  in  Constantinople.  Cyril,  bishop  of 
Alexandria  in  Egypt,  with  his  characteristio  violence,  anathematised 
Nestorius,  who  in  his  turn  anathematised  C3nril,  whom  he  accused  of 
degrading  the  divine  nature  and  making  it  subject  to  the  infirmities  of 
the  human  nature.  [Ctbil  of  Alixanobu.]  The  Emperor  Theo- 
doaius  convoked  in  481  a  geoeral  council  at  Ephesus  to  decide  upon 
the  question.  The  council,  which  was  attended  by  210  bishops,  con- 
demned the  doctrine  of  Nestorius,  who  refused  to  appear  before  the 
council,  as  many  Eastern  bishops,  and  John  of  Antioeh  among  the 
rest,  bad  not  yet  arrived.  Upon  this  the  council  deposed  Nestorius. 
Soon  after  John  of  Antioch  and  his  friends  came,  and  condemned 
Cyril  as  being  guilty  of  the  Apollinarian  heresy.  The  emperor,  being 
appealed  to  by  both  parties,  after  some  hesitation  sent  for  Nestorius 
and  Cyril,  but  it  appears  that  he  was  displeased  with  what  he  con- 
sidered pride  and  obstinacy  in  Nestorius,  and  cdnfined  him  to  a 
monastery.  But  aa  his  name  was  still  a  rallying  word  for  faction, 
Tbeodosius  banished  him  to  the  deserts  of  Thebais  in  Egypt,  where 
he  died  some  time  after  489,  as  he  was  living  when  Socrates  wrote  his 
history.  His  partisans  however  spread  over  the  East,  and  have  con- 
tinued to  this  day  to  form  a  separate  church,  which  is  rather  numerous, 
espedsUy  in  Mesopotamia,  where  their  patriAreh  resides  at  Diarbekr. 

The  Nestorians  at  one  time  spread  into  Persia,  and  thence  to  the 
coast  of  Coromandel,  where  the  Portuguese  found  a  community  of 
them  at  St.  Thom^,  but  they  persecuted  them  and  obliged  them  to 
turn  Roman  Catholics. 

Eutycbes,  in  his  zeal  to  oppose  the  Nestorians,  fell  into  the  opposite 
extreme  of  saying  that  there  was  only  one  nature  in  Christ,  namely, 
the  divine  nature,  by  which  the  human  nature  had  become  absorbed. 

[EXJTTCHES.] 

{HUtoire  du  Nestorianitme,  by  Father  Doucin,  a  Jesuit,  1698 ;  and  a 
DisBertatum  on  the  S^/rian  Nestoriomtf  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the 
Bihliotheca  Orientalis  of  J.  S.  AssemanL) 

NETSCHER,  CASPAR,  was  bom  in  1639  at  Heidelberg,  fh>m 
which  place  his  family  removed  to  Ambeim.  In  this  city  he  was 
adopted  by  Dr.  Tullekens,  a  rich  physician,  who  placed  him  first  under 
Koster,  a  painter  of  poultry  and  dead  game,  and  afterwards  under 
Gherard  Terburg,  at  Deventer.  On  the  completion  of  his  studies  he 
Aet  out  on  his  travels,  intcndix)^  to  pass  some  time  in  Italy,  but  be  got 


no  farther  than  Bordeaux,  where  be  married,  and  after  the  birth  of  his 
eldest  son,  in  1661,  returned  to  HolUnd  and  settled  at  the  Hague. 

Caspar  Netacher  was  one  of  the  best  painters  of  the  Dutch  school 
on  a  small  scale.  The  necessity  of  providing  for  a  numerous  family 
obliged  him  to  devote  a  considerable  portion  of  his  time  to  portrait- 
painting,  in  wMch  he  acquired  great  reputation.  His  most  admired 
works  are  however  his  Conversation  pieces.  His  colouring  is  true ;  he 
is  a  masfier  of  chiaroscuro ;  and  hia  touch  is  delicate.  Above  all  how- 
ever he  ia  remarkable  for  his  skill  in  representing  lineo,  white  satin, 
silks,  and  velvet,  the  draperies  of  which  are  oast  in  large  and  elegant 
folds.  All  the  aoceasoriee— the  furniture,  ornaments,  Turkey  carpets, 
&a,  are  painted  with  fidelity  and  minuteness,  yet  they  do  not  divert 
attention  fh>m  the  figures,  with  which  they  form  a  hannonious  whole. 
King  Charles  II.  invited  him  to  London,  but  he  declined  that  honour, 
preferring  the  enjoyment  of  an  established  reputation  in  his  own 
country.    He  died  in  1684,  aged  forty-three  years. 

Tbxodobb  Nbtbohbb,  his  eldest  son,  who  waa  bom  in  1661,  was  his 
father's  disciple.  He  went  at  an  early  age  to  Paris,  where  he  remained 
twenty  yeara,  iugfaly  esteemed,  and  acquiring  oonaiderable  wealth  by 
possessmg  the  art  of  taking  an  agreeable  likeness.  He  was  employed 
to  paint  a  vaet  number  of  portraits  of  the  principal  persons  about  the 
court,  especially  the  ladies.  In  1715  he  came  to  London  as  paymaster 
of  the  Dutch  forces,  and  waa  introduced  to  the  court  by  Sir  Matthew 
Deckfr.  He  remained  in  England  six  years,  and  acquired  Uxge  sums 
of  money  by  his  painting.  After  his  return  to  tho  Hague  he  lost  a 
considerable  sum  through  some  deficiency  in  his  accounts,  and  retired 
in  diagust  to  Hulst,  where  he  died  in  1732. 

CoNSTAimm:  Nbtscher,  the  second  son  of  Caspar,  bom  in  1670, 
olosely  imitated  the  style  of  hie  father,  but  he  did  not  neglect  the 
study  of  nature.  He  attained  to  a  eonaiderable  degree  of  excellence^ 
and  waa  aolicited  by  the  Duke  of  Portland,  whose  portrait  he  had 
taken,  to  go  with  him  to  England,  but  he  was  too  infirm  to  undertake 
the  voyage,  being  severely  afflicted  with  the  gravel,  which  at  last 
carried  him  off,  in  1722,  at  the  age  of  fifty-two  years. 

NEUBECK,  VALERIUS  WILHELM,  wos  bom  at  Arastadt  in 
Thuringia,  January  21, 1765.  He  atudied  at  Qottingen  and  Jena,  at 
which  latter  university  he  took  his  degree  as  doctor  of  medicine,  and 
practised  first  at  Liegnits,  and  afterwards  at  Steinau.  His  only  pro- 
tenional  moduction  waa  hia  thesis,  *De  Natatione  frigida,  magno 
Sanitatia  Prassidio;'  it  being  aa  a  poet  tiiat  he  acquired  his  literary 
reputation,  chiefly  however  by  hia  didactic  poem  entitled  *  Die  Qesund- 
brunnen '  (or  Mineral  Springs),  a  production  that  has  been  extolled  by 
Schlegel  aa  the  very  best  that  had  then  appeared  in  the  language, 
enriched  with  admirable  descriptions  and  iinagery,  and  one  in  which 
the  Ckrman  hexameter  verse  is  treated  with  the  greatest  ability.  It 
waa  first  published  at  Breslau  in  1796,  and  in  1798  a  splendid  folio 
edition  of  it  appeared  at  Leipzig.  Among  his  other  productions  is  a 
translation  of  Dr.  F.  Sayer's  *  Dramatic  Sketchea  of  the  Ancient 
Northern  Mythology,'  and  several  contributions,  both  in  prose  and 
poetry,  to  varioua  literary  journals.    He  died  September  20, 1850. 

NEUHOFF,  THEODOR  VON,  known  at  one  time  as  King 
Theodore^  a  German  adventurer,  was  born  towarda  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  of  the  noble  family  of  the  counts  of  La  Mark  in 
Westphalia.  His  father  was  an  officer  in  the  French  service,  and  he 
himself  obtained  a  lieutenant's  commission  in  the  regiment  of  Alsace. 
He  afterwards  went  to  Spain,  and  gained  the  favour  of  Cardinal 
Alberoni,  who  gave  faim  the  rank  of  colonel  ^in  the  Spanish  service. 
In  Spain  he  mwried  *  Iftdy  of  honour  to  the  queen,  whom  he  deserted, 
and  carried  off  her  jewels.  He  then  travelled  through  Sweden, 
Holland,  Italy,  &&,  under  different  names  and  tities,  and  at  last  waa 
put  in  prison  for  debt  at  Leghorn.  On  coming  out  of  prison,  he  met 
with  several  Corsican  leaders,  among  the  reat  with  the  oanon  Ortieoni, 
who  had  known  him  at  Genoa  in  1732,  and  he  proposed  to  undertake 
the  cause  of  the  Condcans,  who  were  then  at  war  with  the  Gknoese ; 
be  spoke  of  his  high  connections  and  hia  means  of  being  useftil  in 
varioua  ways.  The  Corsieans  were  in  the  predicament  of  drowning 
men  oatohing  at  straws.  Ortieoni  believed  or  seemed  to  believe  tho 
adventurer,  and  promised  to  use  his  influence  to  have  him  named 
king  of  Corsica,  on  condition  that  he  should  flnt  bring  substantial 
assistance  to  his  countrymeo.  Neuhoff  upon  this  sailed  for  Tunis, 
where  he  succeeded  in  persuading  the  Bey  to  lend  him  arms  and 
ammunition,  promising  him  in  return  the  exclusive  trade  of  the 
island  and  a  station  there  for  his  piratical  vessels.  The  Bey  entered 
into  his  views,  and  gave  him  ten  plecea  of  cannon,  four  thousand 
muskets,  with  ammunition,  shoes,  com,  and  about  ten  thousand  gold 
sequins.  He  sailed  from  Tunia  on  board  an  Englbh  vessel  with  his 
oargo  and  a  retinue  of  sixteen  penons,  including  two  French  officers, 
and  several  Turks,  and  arrived  on  the  12th  of  March  1736,  in  the 
roads  of  Alesia,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Corsica.  In  the  following 
April  the  general  assembly  of  Corsieans  elected  Theodor  for  their 
king,  and  he  swore  to  the  draught  of  a  constitution  for  the  new  king- 
dom which  was  then  proclaimed.  (Botta,  '  Storia  d'ltalia,'  b.  42.) 
He  exercised  the  regal  power  for  some  months,  coined  money, 
distributed  patents  of  nobuity,  instituted  an  order  of  knighthood,  and, 
to  evince  hia  firmness,  put  to  death  three  persons,  members  of  dis- 
tinguished families.  He  undertook  many  enterprises  against  the 
towns  stUl  held  by  the  Qenoese,  captured  Porto  Vecchio,  but  failed 
before  Bastia.     Before  long  however,  through  the  failure  of  hia 
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promises,  bis  popnlirity  diminislied,  and  he  determined  to  leave  the 
udandy  to  solicit  as  he  said,  the  suocoor  of  which  he  had  been  disap- 
pointed. Having  arranged  for  conducting  the  government  during  his 
absence,  he  quitted  Corsica,  ^nd  visited  successively  Italy,  Fruice^ 
and  Holland.  £e|ng  arrested  for  Aebt  at  Amsterdam,  he  was  released 
by  a  Jew  and  his  associates,  who  furnished  him  with  fhnds  to  fit  out 
three  merchant  vessels  and  a  frigate,  with  which  he  appeared  off  the 
island  in  1788 ;  but  the  Qenoese  had  by  this  time  called  in  the  aid 
of  the  French,  who  had  under  M.  de  Boisseux  made  great  progress  in 
putting  down  the  insuigents ;  and  Theodor  was  afraid  to  land,  though 
he  set  on  shore  some  warlike  stores.  The  next  year  the  French,  under 
the  Marquis  de  Maillebois,  a  man.  of  great  promptitude  and  severity, 
forced  the  insurgents  to  lay  down  their  arms.  Theodor  again  appeared 
off  the  island  in  1742 ;  but  the  natives  did  not  show  any  inclination 
to  receive  him.  He  afterwards  went  to  London,  where  he  was 
imprisoned  for  debt,  but  obtained  his  release  through  the  kind  inter* 
ference  of  Horace  Walpole,  and  made  over  his  kingdom  of  Corsica  as 
a  security  to  his  creditorsi  Theodor  died  in  London,  in  December 
1756,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Ann's  churchyard,  Westminster,  where 
the  epitaph  on  his  tombstone  records  the  singular  ovents  of  his  life. 

KEUKIRCH,  BENJAMIN,  a  German  poet  of  the  17th  century, 
was  bom  at  Beinke,  a  village  in  Silesia,  March  27, 1665.  His  earlier 
productions  partake  of  the  bad  taste  which  stamps  that  period  of 
German  literature;  yet  although  he  greatly  improved  after  hia  lite- 
rary acquaintance  with  Canitz  at  Berlin,  and  was  considered  a  reftrmer 
in  poetry  during  his  own  day,  he  possessed  few  of  the  requisites  that 
recommend  a  writer  to  posterity.  Hence,  though  deserving  a  notice 
in  literary  history,  it  is  chiefly  on  account  of  having  contributed  to 
bring  a  new  mode  of  writing  into  vogue.  His  poetioil  translation  of 
F^D^Ion's  'Telemachus'  may  be  classed  with  the  Russian  one  of 
Trediakovsky,  a  work  of  most  unenviable  celebrity  in  the  language  to 
which  it  belongs.  His  best  productions  are  his  satires  and  poetical 
epistles.  He  died  at  Anspach,  August  15,  1729,  in  his  fifty-sixth 
year. 

NEUEOMM,  THE  CHEYALIEB  SIGISMUND,  a  celebrated 
German  composer,  was  bom  at  Salabuig  in  1778.  Being  related  to 
the  family  of  Haydn,  he  received  his  early  musical  education  from 
Michael  Haydn,  the  elder  brother  of  the  author  of  '  The  Creation.' 
From  him  Neukomm  acquired  that  predilection  for  sacred  music 
which  has  distinguished  him  throughout  his  career.  At  the  age  of 
twenty  he  went  to  Vienna.  Joseph  Uaydn  received  his  young  relative 
most  kindly  and  made  him  his  pupil :  and  the  friendship,  thus  begun, 
lasted  without  interruption  during  the  whole  of  the  great  master's 
life.  Neukomm's  dose  and  unbroken  intercourse  with  Haydn,  and 
admiration  of  his  genius,  had  a  sensible  effect  on  the  formation  of  his 
own  style,  which  is  marked  not  only  with  Haydn's  regularity,  sym- 
metry, and  clearness,  but  with  many  of  Haydn's  characteristic  traits 
of  musical  phraseology. 

After  having  gained  a  high  reputation  in  Germany,  Russia,  and 
France,  Neukomm  came  to  England  for  the  first  time  in  1829 ;  and 
his  reception  by  the  public  was  such  as  to  induce  him  to  pass  much 
time  in  this  countiy.  His  residence  in  England  was  an  active  period 
of  his  life.  It  was  here  that  his  greatest  works,  the  Oratorios  of 
'  Mount  Sinai '  and  ' David'  were  produced.  'Mount  ^ai,'  originally 
composed  to  Gesman  words,  was  afterwards  adapted  by  himself  to  an 
English  version  of  the  text,  and  performed  for  the  first  time  at  the 
Derby  Musical  Festival  of  1831.  'David,'  the  poem  of  which  was 
originally  written  in  English,  was  composed  expressly  for  the  Bir- 
mingham Musical  Festival,  and  performed  in  1884.  During  the  same 
period  he  gave  the  English  public  many  vocal  pieces,  both  sacred  and 
secular,  which  obtamed  general  popularity.  Among  these,  bis  saa*ed 
cantatas,  'Miriam,'  'The  Prophecy  of  Babylon,'  and  'Absalom,'  are 
remarkable  for  their  grandeur,  expression,  and  perfect  adaptation  of 
the  music  to  the  Eoglish  poetry,  for  Neukomm  is  a  perfect  master  of 
our  language.  '  The  Sea '  was  for  a  long  time  the  most  popular  song 
of  the  day ;  and  though  it  has  given  place  to  newer  favourites,  it  is 
still  frequently  heard,  and  always  with  pleaaura  Neukomm's  most 
recent  work  is  <  Twenty  Psalms  selected  from  the  authorized  English 
versioD,"  for  the  use  of  singing>schools,  choral  societies,  churches,  and 
chapels  of  every  persuasion.  It  was  written  for  the  Association  for 
the  revival  of  sacred  music  in  Scotland,  and  published  by  that  body 
at  Edinburgh  in  1858.  It  possesses  great  value.  The  moat  beautiful 
of  the  Paalms  are  selected,  and  the  music  in  a  plain  and  simple  style, 
hsa  the  grand  and  solemn  beauty  which  characterises  Neukomm's 
sacred  works.  ^  A  collection  of  Voluntaries  for  the  Oigan — an  instru- 
ment on  ^  which  Neukomm  was  one  of  the  greatest  performers  in 
Europe — is  among  the  most  important  works  produced  by  him  in 
England.  There  is  scarcely  a  branch  of  his  art  which  he  has  left 
untouched.  His  instrumental  compositions,  symphonies,  quartets, 
eonatas,  &c.  aro  very  numerous  and  of  much  merit ;  but  it  is  on  his 
great  sacred  works  that  his  permanent  fame  will  rest. 

In  the  course  of  his  long  life  Neukomm  has  received  many  of  the 
honours  due  to  the  highest  distinction  in  his  art.  He  has  been 
invested  with  several  orders  of  knighthood,  in  France,  Portugal,  and 
Prassis.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts  in  Prussia, 
and  most  of  the  principal  musical  institutions  and  societiea  in  Europe 
and  the  United  SUtes.  He  is  a  Doctor  of  Music  in  the  University  of 
Dublin,  and  he  was  one  of  the  jury  of  our  great  London  Exhibition  in 


1851.  For  several  yean  he  has  been  afflicted  with  an  ophthalmic  com- 
plaint, at^one  time  ahnost  amounting  to  deprivation  of  sight ;  but  he 
hss  partially  recovered  from  it,  and  he  now  resides  at  Bonn,  ez^oybg, 
on  the  verge  of  fourscore,  a  green  old  age.    [See  SuppLBlfBHT.I 

NEWCASTLE,  DUKE  AND  DUCHESS  OF.  [Cavktoibh, 
Maboabbt.] 

NEWCASTLE,  HENRT  PELHAM  CLINTON,  DUKE  OF,  eldest 
son  of  Henry,  fourth  duke,  was  bom  in  1811,  and  educated  at  Eton  and 
Christ  Church,  Oxford.  On  reaching  his  majority  he  was  as  Earl  of 
Linooln  returned  to  parliament  for  the  Southern  Division  of  Notting- 
hamahiro  in  the  first  reformed  parliament.  He  was  a  Lord  of  the 
Treasury  from  1 834  to  April  1 885,  and  Chief  Commlsaioner  of  Woods  and 
Forests  from  1841  to  1846,  when  he  became  for  a  few  months  Cbief  Score- 
tary  for  Ireland.  In  that  year,  being  ejected  by  his  old  constituency 
for  supporting  Sir  R.  Peel's  measure  for  the  repeal  of  the  Cora  Laws, 
he  was  returned  by  the  Falkirk  burghs,  which  he  ropresented  until 
saoceeding  to  his  fathei^s  dukedom  in  1851.  In  1862  he  took  office 
under  Lord  Aberdeen  as  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  in  which 
capacity  the  duties  of  War  Minister  devolved  upon  hinu  Shortly  after 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  Russia,  Uie  war  business  was  separated 
from  that  of  the  colonies,  and  the  Duke  of  Neweastle  chose  the  former 
and  more  arduous  post.  The  mismsnsgement  of  tiie  army  during  the 
first  winter  in  the  Crimea  and  the  deficiency  in  the  stores  and  supplies 
sent  out  to  them,  caused  the  administrative  capacity  of  the  war  minis- 
ter to  be  seriously  impeached.  In  a  speech  however,  delivered  at  the 
opening  of  the  following  session,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  succeeded  in 
removing  much  of  the  odium  into  which  he  had  fallen,  but  in  deference 
to  the  popular  feeling  he  resigned  or  was  superseded.  Lord  P&nmure, 
his  successor,  has  however  moro  than  once  publidy  stated  that  tiie 
arrangements  carried  out  by  himself  with  success  were  for  the  most 
part  commenced  by  his  predecessor.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle  after 
his  resignation  visited  the  Crimea  in  order  to  make  himself  personally 
acquainted  vrith  the  real  state  of  affidrs,  and  remained  there  some  time 
pursuing  his  investigations.    [See  Sdpplbmbnt.] 

NEWCOME,  WILLIAM,  Arohbishop  of  Armsgh,  one  of  the  eminent 
divines  of  the  18th  century  belonging  to  what  was  called  the  Liberal 
school,  was  bom  in  1729.  His  falser  waa  a  clergyman  at  Abiogdon, 
Berkshire,  and  he  was  educated  at  the  Grammar  sdhool  in  that  town, 
from  whence  he  passed  to  the  University  of  Oxford,  where  he  became 
in  due  time  a  Fellow  and  tutor  of  Hertford  College,  and  had  Charles 
James  Fox  for  one  of  his  pupils.  In  1765  he  became  Doctor  in  Divinity, 
and  in  that  year  accompanied  his  patron,  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  when 
he  went  as  lord-lieutenant  to  Ireland.  Newcome  went  as  chaplain, 
and  a  bishopric  of  Dromore  in  that  country  soon  fadling  vacant,  he 
was  placed  in  it  Entering  the  episcopal  order  tiius  early  in  life, 
it  is  not  extraordinary  that  he  had  several  translations,  which  were 
first  to  Ossory,  then  to  Waterford,  and  finally,  in  1795,  to  Armagh. 
He  died  in  1800.  A  writer  of  some  account  of  his  life  assures  us 
that  he  "  diligently  and  faithfully  discharged  the  duties  of  his  epis- 
copal office,  and  secured  the  respect  of  all  parties  and  of  all  religious 
persuasions  by  the  affability,  prudence,  candour,  and  moderation  which 
were  the  invariable  guidea  of  his  conduct."  .But  his  chief  title  to 
remembrance  is,  that  he  was  during  the  whole  of  his  life  a  most 
assiduous  biblical  student,  and  that  he  did  not  suffer  those  studies 
to  end  in  themselves,  but  laid  beforo  the  world  results  which  ensued 
upon  them.  He  did  not  do  this  till  he  had  maturely  considered 
them,  for  he  was  nearly  fifty  before  he  printed  any  considerable  work. 
His  first  work  was  '  The  Harmony  of  the  Gospels' — a  work  the  title 
of  which  affords  but  an  inadequate  idea  of  its  nature  and  contents, 
as,  besides  tiie  results  of  his  inquiries  on  a  very  difficult  and  important 
point  of  sacred  history,  it  contains  a  great  mass  of  valuable  criticism 
and  useful  information.  Out  of  this  work  arose  a  controversy  with 
Dr.  Priestley,  on  the  duration  of  the  ministry  of  our  Saviour ;  Bishop 
Newcome  contending  for  three  years,  and  Dr.  Priestley  limiting  the 
time  to  one  year.  In  1782  he  published  his  'Observations  on  our 
Lord's  Conduct  as  a  Divine  Instructor,  and  on  the  Excellence  of  his 
Moral  Character '—a  work  of  great  beauty ;  and  in  1785  a  new  version, 
with  critical  remarks,  of  the  Twelve  Minor  Prophets.  This  was 
fallowed  in  1788  by  a  similar  work  on  the  prophet  EcekieL  In  1792 
he  published  his  '  Review  of  the  Chief  Difficulties  in  the  Gospel 
History  relating  to  our  Lord's  Resurrection ; '  and  in  the  same  year 
'An  Historical  View  of  the  English  Biblical  Translations.'  This  was 
his  latest  publication,  except  an  Episcopal  Charge ;  but  after  his  death 
there  vras  given  to  the  world  a  very  important  work,  which  he  had 
himself  caused  to  be  printed  four  years  beforo  his  decease,  entitled 
'  An  Attempt  towards  revising  our  English  Translation  of  the  Greek 
Scriptures,'  in  which  he  set  the  example  of  taking  the  benefit  in  an 
English  version  of  those  changes  in  the  Greek  text  which  the  critical 
examination  of  existing  manuscripts  has  shown  to  be  expedient  and 
necessaiy. 

•NEWMAN,  REV.  JOHN  HENRY,  D.D.,  was  bom  February  21, 
1801,  in  Old  Broad^street,  in  the  city  of  London.  He  was  the  eldest 
of  six  children;  his  father  was  a  partner  in  a  banking-house  in 
Lombard-street;  his  mother  belonged  to  a  Huguenot  family  which 
left  France  for  Englsad  on  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  NAntee. 
Shortly  after  the  peace  of  1815  the  banking-house  wound  up  its 
accounts^  and  paid  its  oreditora  in  full;  but  the  effort  involved  his 
fkther  parsonally  in  difficulties,  which  ended  in  his  prematura  decay 
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and  death.  The  subjeot  of  this  memoir  was  sent  in  1808  to  Dr. 
NiohoWs  school  at  EaJing,  near  London,  where'  he  remained  above 
eight  years,  having  among  his  contemporaries  Richard  Westmacott,  the 
sculptor,  the  present  Bishop  of  New  Zealand,  Sir  Frederick  Thedger, 
and  Lord  DalzelL  In  December  1816  he  matriculated  at  Trinity 
College,  Oxford,  gaining  in  1818  one  of  the  scholarships,  then  lately 
thrown  open  to  university  competition.  He  passed  his  examination 
for  the  RA.  degree  in  1820 ;  and,  though  he  wss  a  candidate  for  first- 
class  honours  in  classics  and  mathematics,  his  name  appears  only  in 
the  third  dass  in  the  former  order  of  merit.  In  1822  he  was  elected 
to  a  fellowship  at  Oriel  College,  then  at  the  height  of  its  literary 
fame,  under  the  provostahip  of  Dr.  Copleston,  afterwards  bishop  of 
LlandaE  Thia  success  brought  him  to  the  knowledge  of  Dr.  Whately, 
archbishop  of  Dublin,  who  at  that  time  was  resident  at  Oxford. 
Dr.  Whately  employed  him  in  turning  into  a  synthetical  form  his 
manuscript  'Diaiogues  on  Logic,'  and  his  composition  became  the 
rough  draught  of  the  celebrated  treatise  which  was  published  some 
years  afterwards.  Dr.  Whately  introduced  him  also  to  the  late  Mr. 
Smedley,  at  that  time  editor  of  the  '  Encyclopsodia  Metropolitana ; ' 
which  led  to  his  writiug  for  that  work  the  articles  'Cicero  *  and 
'ApolloniusTyansBus'in  1824  and  1826.  The  former  of  these  was 
written  at  a  brief  notice  to  supply  the  place  of  an  article  expected 
from  the  late  Archdeacon  Hare.  In  the  course  of  1824  Mr.  Newman 
was  ordained  a  deacon  and  priest,  and  in  the  next  year  he  was 
appointed  vice-principal  of  Alban  Hall,  by  his  friend  Dr.  Whately, 
who  had  succeeded  to  the  headship  on  Professor  Rlmsley's  death. 
This  office  he  held  with  his  fellowship,  but  resigned  it  in  the  following 
year,  on  becoming  one  of  the  tutors  of  his  college.  In  1827  and  1828 
he  held  the  office  of  Public  Examiner.  In  1828,  on  Dr.  Hawkins 
being  elected  provost  of  Oriel,  in  the  place  of  Dr.  Copleston,  promoted 
to  the  see  of  Llandaff,  he  succeeded  him  in  the  vicamge  of  St.  Mary's, 
which  he  held  till  1843.  In  1829  his  name  occurs  in  the  list  of  the 
majority  who  placed  Sir  Robert  Inglis  in  the  representation  of  the 
university  instead  of  Mr.  Peel,  in  the  contest  occasioned  by  the  con- 
version of  the  latter  statesman  to  the  cause  of  Roman  Catholic  Eman- 
cipation. At  this  time  he  was  a  member  of  the  Bible  and  Church 
Missionary  Societies.  From  18^0  to  1832  he  was  one  of  the  Select 
University  Preachers.    He  resigned  his  tutorship  at  Oriel  in  1831. 

In  July  1833  the  'Oxford  movement'  commenced  with  a  sermon 
preached  by  Mr.  Keble  before  the  judges  of  assize,  and  afterwards 
published  under  the  title  of  '  National  Apostaoy.'  In  the  early  part 
of  that  year  the  publication  of  the  'Oxford  Tracts'  had  been  com- 
menced by  Mr.  Newman,  in  conjunction  with  Messrs.  Pusey,  Keble, 
Williams,  Palmer,  Perceval,  and  others,  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing 
upon  the  English  nation  the  exclusive  claims  of  the  Established  Church 
to  the  spiritual  charge  of  the  people.  The  publication  of  these  bold 
and  startling  tracts,  whose  tendencies  gradually  became  more  and 
more  Roman  Catholic  in  proportion  as  they  "  receded  from  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Eoglish  Reformation/'  was  continued  at  intervals,  Mr. 
Newman  being  the  largest  contributor,  down  to  the  early  pajt  of 
1841,  when  l£r.  Newman  published  the  90th  number  of  the  series, 
for  the  purpose  of  proving  tiiat  an  English  clergyman  might  honestly 
subscrilM  the  Thirty-nine  Artides  in  a  sense  compatible  with  the 
holding  of  Roman  Catholic  doctrines.  The  Heads  of  Colleges  in  the 
University  of  Oxford  having  censured  this  publication,  the  Bishop  of 
Oxford  thought  it  time  to  interfere,  and  at  his  request  the  publi- 
cation of  any  further  tracts  was  abandoned. 

Mr.  Newman,  who  was  vicar  of  St.  Mary's  church  in  Oxford,  and  of 
the  hamlet  of  Littlemore,  near  that  city,  now  retired  to  the  latter 
place  with  a  few  of  his  followers,  in  whose  company  he  led  a  life  of 
ascetic  retirement  and  theological  study.  About  this  period  he  pub- 
lished his  celebrated  work  on  *  Religious  Developement,'  to  prove  that 
in  the  nature  of  things  there  must  be  a  progress  or  growth  in  revealed 
truth,  and  that  consequently  the  religious  teaching  of  the  first  three 
centuries,  to  which  the  High  Church  party  were  accustomed  to  appeal 
as  their  standard  of  orthodoxy,  was  not  by  itself  of  necessity  an 
adequate  rule  of  faith  in  the  19lh  century.  In  the  autumn  of  1845, 
Mr.  Newman  was  admitted  into  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  in 
1848  introduced  into  England  from  Rome  under  Papal  sanction,  a 
branch  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Oratory,  founded  by  St  Philip  Neri 

He  resided  at  ]£rmingham  as  head  of  the  oratory  until  1852,  when 
he  was  appointed  rector  of  the  new  Roman  Catholic  University  which 
was  established  at  Dublin,  in  obedience  to  the  decrees  passed  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  prelates  of  that  country  at  a  i^nod  held  at  Thurles  in 
1849.  In  1851  Dr.  Newman  delivered  and  published  some '  Lectures  on 
Catholicism  in  England,'  in  which  he  commented  severely  on  the 
private  character  of  the  Rev.  Q.  Acbilli,  formerly  a  priest  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  An  action  for  libel  was  brought  against  Dr.  Newman, 
who  was  fined  100/.  In  1864  he  published  *  Apologia  pro  Vita  Sua,' 
and  in  1865,  a  '  History  of  My  Religious  Opinions.' 

*  NEWMAN,  FRANCIS  W.,  a  younger  brother  of  John  Henry 
Newman,  was  bom  in  London  in  1805.  Alter  being  educated  at 
home  and  at  the  academy  at  Ealing,  where  his  broUier  had  been 
educated,  he  was  sent  in  1822  to  Worcester  College,  Oxford,  where  in 
1826  he  took  first-class  honours  in  dassios  and  mathematics.  In  the 
same  year  he  was  chosen  a  Fellow  of  Balliol  College ;  and  he  kept 
his  fellowship  till  1830,  when  he  resigned,  in  consequence  of  con- 
scientious scruples  about  signing  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  prior  to 
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taking  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  On  leaving  the  university  he 
travelled  to  the  East,  and  spent  nearly  three  yean  (1830-1888)  in 
residing  m  various  parts  of  Turkey.  An  account  of  this  portion  of 
his  life,  and  of  his  observations  and  reflections  in  the  East,  and  on  the 
state  of  the  Turkish  empire  as  he  then  found  it,  has  been  recently 
(1856)  published  by  him,  under  the  title  of  *  Personal  Nairative,  in 
Letters,  principally  from  Turkey,  in  the  years  1830-38.'  Shortly 
after  his  return  to  England  (1834),  Mr.  Newman  became  classical 
tutor  in  Bristol  College;  and  in  the  following  year  he  married  a 
daughter  of  Sir  John  Kennaway,  formerly  British  resident  at  Hydera- 
bad. In  1840  he  exchanged  the  tutorship  at  Bristol  College  for  th:^ 
classical  professorship  at  Manchester  New  College ;  and  in  1846  he 
was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  the  Latin  language  and  literature  in 
Univendty  College,  London.  This  chair  he  still  holds,  with  a  high 
reputation  for  classical  scholarship  and  for  acquirements  in  general 
philology,  as  well  as  for  accomplishment  in  a  wide  range  of  studies 
beyond  those  immediately  connected  with  his  chair.  Mr.  Newman's 
name  however  hss  chiefly  become  known  through  his  numerous  publi- 
cations, and,  among  these,  ohiefly  through  that  considerable  portion  of 
them  by  which  he  nas  sought  to  impress  his  peculiar  theological  and 
political  views  on  the  opinions  of  his  time.  In  this  respect  there  is 
a  remarkable  contrast  between  the  intellectual  career  of  Mr.  Newman 
and  that  of  his  elder  brother— the  latter  having,  after  beiog  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  Tractarian  party  in  the  English  Church,  transferred 
himself  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  made  the  defence  and  extension 
of  the  system  of  that  Church  in  Britain,  and  even  the  world,  the  one 
great  aim  of  his  activity;  whrereas  the  younger  brother  has  worked 
in  the  contrary  direction,  as  a  leader  in  what^  with  reference  to  estab- 
lished churches  and  creeds,  has  been  called  the  'sceptical'  movement, 
though,  in  another  sense,  he  might  himself  disown  that  name.  Among 
the  chief  publications  in  which  he  has  progressively  expounded  and 
enforced  his  views  of  this  speculative  order  (in  themselves  progressively 
developed),  may  be  mentioned,  'Catholic  Union:  Essays  towards  a 
Church  of  the  Future  and  the  Organisation  of  Philanthropy,'  1844; 
a  tract  entitled  '  A  State  Church  not  Defensible,'  1846 ;  'A  History  of 
the  Hebrew  Monarchy,  from  the  Administration  of  Samuel  to  the 
Babylonish  Captivity,'  1847  (2nd  edit.,  1853) ;  *  The  Soul,  its  Sorrows 
and  Aspirations,*  1849;  and  'Phases  of  Faith,  or  Passages  from  the 
History  of  my  Creed/  1850.  More  directly  political  in  their  tenor 
are,  'Four  Lectures  on  the  Contrasts  of  Ancient  and  Modern  History,' 
1847;  'An  Appeal  to  the  Middle  Classes  on  the  urgent  necessity  of 
numerous  Radical  Reforms,  Financial  and  Organic,'  1848;  'On  the 
Constitutional  and  Moral  Right  or  Wroog  of  our  National  Debt^'  1849 ; 
a  tract  entitled  '  The  Crimes  of  the  House  of  Hapsbuxg  against  its 
own  Liege  Subjects,'  1851;  'Lectures  on  Political Boonomy,' 1851 ; 
and  an  edition  of  the  'Select  Speeches  of  Kossuth,'  1858.  Besides 
these  and  numerous  other  shorter  publications,  of  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  take  note  individually — ^including  contributions  to  the  '  vfeab- 
minster,'  '  Eclectic,'  and  <  Prospective '  Reriews,  and  also,  we  believe, 
to  newspapers,  all  written  in  the  same  energetio  vein  of  peculiar 
opinion— Mr.  Newman  is  the  author  of  '  A  Collection  of  Poetry  for 
the  Practice  of  Elocution,'  1850;  of  a  work  entitled  '  Regal  Rome :  an 
Introduction  to  Roman  History,'  1852;  of  'The  Odes  of  Horace, 
translated  into  Unrhymed  Metres,'  1853 ;  and  of '  T^e  Iliad  of  Homer, 
faithfully  translated  into  Unrhymed  Metres,'  1856.  He  also  assisted 
in  editing  in  1848  a  translation  of  Huberts  work  on  *  The  English 
Universities;'  and  he  is  the  author,  we  believe,  of  'Lectures  on  Logic,' 
of  'A  Grammar  of  the  Berber  Language/  and  of  a  work  entitled  *  The 
Difficulties  of  ElementiMT  Geometry,  ix.,  on  Straightnass^  Levelness, 
Curvature,  and  Parallelism;  treated  in  a  meUiod  wholly  peculiar.* 
This  mere  enumeration  of  Professor  Newman's  writings  will  indicate 
the  width  of  his  intellectual  tastes  and  accomplishments :  for  an  idea 
of  his  abilities^  and  of  the  peccdiar  combination  of  int^ectual  and 
moral  endowments  which  has  enabled  him  to  exert  so  much  influence 
on  his  contemporaries,  the  works  themselves  must  be  consulted. 

NEWPORT,  GEORGE;  distingiushed  as  a  comparative  anatomist 
and  physiologisti  was  born  in  the  county  of  Kent  in  1808.  His  parents 
were  in  humble  circumstances,  and  with  but  little  education  he 
commenced  following  his  father's  business.  He  was  indebted  to  a 
mechanics  institute  at  Canterbury  for  first  exciting  in  him  a  taste  for 
the  study  of  natural  history.  He  became  so  well  known  for  these 
pursuits  that^  when  a  natural  history  museum  was  opened  at  Canter- 
bury, he  was  at  once  appointed  curator.  WiUiout  any  one  to  guide 
or  direct  him,  he  pursued  the  study  of  animals  in  his  own  way  ;  and 
was  particularly  fond  of  dissecting  any  fresh  specimen  that  Oame  under 
his  notice.  His  love  of  anatomy  and  natural  history  paved  the  way  for 
his  entering  the  medical  profession,  and  after  having  served  his 
apprenticeship,  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  Apotheoariea* 
Society,  with  Mr.  Weeks  of  Sandwich  in  Kent^  he  finished  Ms  mediod 
education  at  the  London  University,  now  University  CoUegeu  Here 
he  attended  the  lectures  of  Professor  Grants  and  soon  found  that  the 
work  he  had  been  pursuing  in  the  countey  had  qualified  him  for 
communicating  the  results  of  his  labours  to  the  world.  His  first 
paper  wss  sent  to  the  Royal  Sooiety,  and  was  published  in  the  '  Philo* 
sophical  Transactions.'  It  was  entitled,  'On  the  Nervous  System  of 
the  Sphinx  Ligustri,  Linn. ;  and  on  the  changes  which  it  undergoes 
during  a  part  of  the  metamorphoaiB  of  the  Insect.'  This  was  speedily 
followed  by  other  papers,  which  wera  read  before  the  Roy^  Sooiety, 
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nnd  published  in  the  '  Philosophical  TmngactipnB.'  The  pripcipa}  of 
ihefl0  were  entitled,  f  On  the  Bespirfttion  of  Insects ;'  '  On  the  Tempe- 
rature of  Insects,  and  its  connection  with  the  functions  of  Respiration 
and  Circulation  in  this  class  of  Invertebrated  Animals;'  'Un  the 
Oiig»nsof  Beproduction  and  Development  of  the  Kyriapoda;'  'On 
the  Stmoture,  Kelationp,  and  Development  of  the  Nervous  and 
Circulating  Systems,  and  on  the  existence  of  a  complete  circulation 
of  the  blood  in  vessels,  in  Myriapoda  and  Macrourous  Arachnida;' 
'  On  the  Keproduction  of  lost  parts  in  Myriapoda  and  Inaecta.'  He 
also  published  a  series  of  papers  on  kindred  subjects  in  the 
'  Transaotions '  of  the  Linosean  Society. 

The  labours  of  Newport,  as  a  comparative  anatomist,  were  chiefly 
confined  to  the  iniect  tribes.  Of  all  dssses  of  animals  they  prefient 
the  greatest  variety  of  forms,  and  the  lai^est  number  of  adaptations 
of  structure,  to  the  droumstances  in  which  they  are  placed.  They 
henoe  affora  a  wide  field  for  reaearoh  to  the  oompfffaSve  anatpmisU 
It  is  however  few  who  are  endowed  witb  the  patience  and  delicate 
manipulative  skill  which  Hie  dissection  of  their  delicate  organisms 
demmid.  From  his  youtii  Newport  had  taken  a  delight  in  investigating 
the  structure  of  insects,  and  his  paper  on  the  nervous  system  of  the 
Sphinx  yn»  received  with  astonishment,  on  account  of  the  slrill  and 
labour  it  displayecf.  In  this  paper  he  not  only  gave  a  minute  account 
of  the  anatoimy  of  the  nervous  system  of  this  insect,  but  pointed  out 
the  reliition  wbloh  existed  between  the  parts  of  the  nervous  system  in 
insects  and  other  animals.  In  the  same  philosophical  spirit  he  pursued 
his  researches  in  other  departments  of  Insect  life.  His  papers  on  the 
respiration  and  temperature  of  insects,  showed  the  relation  between 
these  two  functions  long  before  the  chemical  changes  by  which  they 
are  accompanied  were  understood.  In  his  papers  also  on  the  repro- 
duetton  of  limbs  in  articulate  animals,  the  Structure  of  the  blood- 
globule  in  ineeots,  and  the  development  of  the  ovum  in  the  s^ime  class 
of  animals,  will  be  found  a  series  of  researches  bearing  on  all  the 
modem  progress  of  physiology.  A  resume  of  his  own  researches  upon 
insect  anatomy  and  physiology,  with  those  of  o^er  comparative 
anatomipts,  will  be  found  in  his  article  < Insects,'  in  the  'Cyclopaedia 
of  Anfttomy  and  Physiology.' 

WMlst  it  is  as  an  anatdmi&t  and  physiologist  that  Newport  takes  a 
first  position,  his  minor  works  and  papers  claim  for  him  the  highest 
merit  as  an  entomologist.  He  was  most  diligent  in  his  observations 
on  the  habits  of  insecty,  «s  is  proved  by  his  prize  essay  on  the  '  Habits 
apd  Economy  of  Athalia  centifolite,  the  Sawfiy  of  the  Turnip.' 
Besides  this  paper  he  published  many  others  on  the  habits  of 'insects. 
In  one  of  ,these  he  announced  the  discovery  of  a  new  genus  of  Parasites, 
and  worked  out  their  history  in  the  most  accurate  and  beautiful 
manner.  This  piiper  was  published  in  the  'Transactions*  of  the 
Linnseaq  Society,  and  was  oit&tled, '  The  Anatomy  and  development 
of  certain  Cbalcididss  and  lobneumonida),  compared  with  their  special 
economy  and  instincts;  with  descriptions  of  a  new  genus  and  species 
of  Bee-Parasites.'  As  a  systematic  entomologist,  he  devoid  his  atten- 
tion to  the  desasiption  and  chissification  of  th^'  family  Myriapoda. 
The  specimens  of  theqe  animals  in  the  British  Muscfum  were  arranged, 
and  the  catalogue  descriptive  of  them  published  by  the  authorities  of 
that  institution  was  drawn  up,  by  l&im. 

NevpoBt  early  joined  the  Entomological  Society,  and  contributed 
many  papers  to  its  '  Transactions.'  In  1844  he  was  elected  president 
of  this  society,  and  in  1846  he  was  rerclected. 

During  the  last  few  years  of  his  life  he  had  devotpd  gpeat  attention 
to  the  development  of  the  ova  in  various  kinds  of  animals.  He  pub- 
lished two  series  of  papers  on  the  development  of  the  embryo  in  the 
ova  of  the  AmpbUnOf  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  ehgaged  ;n 
dxftSing  up  a  third.  It  was  in  consequence  of  pursumg  this  subject 
that  he  met  with  his  death.  In  the  spring  of  1864,  being  desirous  of 
obtaining  some  frogs  for  the  purpose  of  pursumg  his  researches,  he 
exposed  himsslf  to  the  malaria  of  the  ponds  which  these  creatures 
inhaUt,  and  on  the  6ih  of  April  sunk  under  a  fever  thus  contracted. 

Although  Mr.  Newport  became  a  member  of  the  College  of  Surgeons 
in  1836,  and  was  made  an  honoi»ry  fsfllow  in'  1848,  he  was  too  devoted 
to  hii  yoientific  pursuits  to  foUpw  his  profession.  But  England  has  no 
ppeitipna  to  offer  her  jnen  of  scienoe,  imd  during  the  lattef  years  of  his 
life  h^  maintained  himself  on  a  pension  of  lUQI.'a  year  granted  him 
l^y  the  goverament.  Even  the  luxury  of  belonging  to  a  scienti^o 
9PC«ety  has  to  be  paid  for,  and  out  of  his  small  pension  Newport 
mmtained  his  connection  with  the  Boyal  and  Linnsean  societies,  of 
which  he  was  so  distingaished a Mlow,  and  to  whose 'Transactions' 
he  cpx^tributed  so  largely.  He  was  twice  rewarded  with'  the  royal 
me04l  of  Uie  Aoyal  Society,  and  fab  »  member  of  the  councils  of  both 
the  l4inQ«sn  and  lioyal  sooietiss.  His  works  were  highly  appreciated 
by  CQUtinei^tal  philosophers,  i^id  he  was  an  honorary  member  of 
several  fo^ign  societies.  He  was  an  amiable,  retiring  man,  l^ttlp 
known  beyond  the  limited  sphere  of  men  who  cuitivate  the  sciences 
of  oomi«rative  anatomy  and  physiology  |  but  his  name  will  become 
more  widely  known  as  these  sciences  are  more  studiecf,  and  the  true 
'*K!L2*  ^^  researches  be  mora  widely  appreciated. 

NKWTON,  GlLBBaT  STUAfiT,  KA.,  was  bom  in  im  at  Halifax, 
in  <*ovaJBcotia,  where  his  iiathar  was  ooUector  of  the  customs.  He 
wne  to  fingUnd  about  1817,  and,  after  making  a  tour  in  Italy,  entered 
M  »  stadent  of  the  Boyal  Academy.  He  adoptwl  Watteau  in  spme 
degree  as  his  model,  and  produced  several  excellent  small  pictures 


mt^ch  in  the  style  of  that  master  as  regards  the  figures,  yet  at  the 
Same  time  displaying  great  expression  and  character.  His  first  worics 
which  attracted  notice  were  *  The  Forsaken,'  and  *  The  Lovera' 
Quarrel,'  engraved  in  the  *  Literary  Souvenir'  for  1^26.  He  painted 
the  Prince  of  Spain's  Visit  to  Catahna,  for  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  for 
500  guineas:  it  was  engraved  in  the  *  literary  Souvenir' for  18S1. 
In  1880  he  painted  Shylock  and  Jessica,  from  the  <  Merchant  of 
Venice,'  Torick  and  the  Qrisette,  from  the  'Sentimental  Journey,' 
and  the  Abbot  Booilace  from  tfae^  Monastery  ;'  all  in  the  exhibition 
of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1880.  In  1881  he  exhibited  Portia  and 
Bassanio,  another  scene  from  the  '  Merchant  of  Venice ; '  and  *  Lear 
attended  by  Cordelia  and  the  Physician.'  In  1832  he  paid  a  visit  to 
America,  and  married  there ;  and  in  the  year  following,  in  whioh  he 
was  elected  an  Academician,  he  exhibited' a  small  picture  of  Abelard 
sitting  in  his  study— a  work  full  of  expression  and  sentiment.  Besides 
these  be  painted  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  restoring  his  daughter  to  her 
mother, '  Macheath,'  and  a  few  portraits.  His  '  Maoheath '  was  pur- 
chased by  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  for  500  g^ineaa. 

His  '  Abelard '  was  the  last  picture  that  he  exhibited  in  the  Royal 
Academy,  in  1888,  and  it  was  about  this  time  that  he  evinoed  signs  of 
aberration  of  mind,  and  Uiese  were  followed  by  unequivocid  insanity, 
which  however  he  recovered  from  four  days  before  his  decease,  and  he 
died  with  calmness  and  resignation  on  the  6th  of  August  1886,  at 
Chelsea,  aged  forty. 

NEWTON,  ISAAC,  was  bom  on  the  25th  of  December  164£  (old 
style),  at  WooLsthorpe,  a  hamlet  in  the  parish  of  Colsterworth  and 
county  of  Lincoln,  eight  miles  south  of  Qrantham.  From  the  pedigree 
registered  upon  oath  in  the  Heralds'  Office,  by  Newton  himself,  in  the 
year  1705,  it  appears  that  he  was  descended  from  a  family  of  that 
name  whioh  was  resident  at  Westby  in  Lincolnshire  imtil'  about  the 
year  1870  {*  Biog.  Brit/),  when  it  l^oame  possessed  of  the  manor  of 
Woolsth9rpe.  His  father,  Isaac  Newton,  married  tiie  daughter  of 
James  Ayscough,  of  Market  Overton  in  Rutlandshire,  and  the  subject 
of  this  a;rticle  was  their  only  child.  The  mother  was  left  a  widow 
during  her  pregnancy,  and  appearjs  to  have  given  premature  birth  to 
her  child,  whioh  was  of  extremely  diminutive  rise.  Mrs.  Newton, 
whose  income  was  little  more  than  801.  per  annum,  soon  contracted 
a  second  marriage  with  the  Rev.  Barnabas  Smith,  rector  of  North 
Witham,  whereupon  young  Isaac,  then  about  three  years  old,  was 
confided  to  the  care  of  his  maternal  grandmother,  by  whom  he  was 
sent  to  two  day-sohools  at  SkilUngton  and  Stoke,  until  ne  attained  the 
age  of  twelve  years,  when  he  was  admitted  into  the  free  grammar- 
school  of  Grantham.  While  here  he  evinced  considerate  aptitude 
for  mechanical  contrivances,  and  among  other  things  he  constructed 
a  windmill  and  water-dock ;  but  in  the  prosecution  of  his  regular 
scholastic  studies  he  for  some  time  took  little  interest,  and  accordingly 
stood  very  low  in  the  school  At  length  however  **  the  boy  who  was 
above  him,  having  one  day  given  him  a  severe  kick  upon  the  stomach, 
from  which  he  suflRared  greal  pain,  Isaao  laboured  incessantlv  till  he 
got  above  him  in  the  school,  and  from  that  time  he  continued  to  riee 
until  be  was  the  head  boy."  (Brewster's  '  Life.')  The  decease  of  Mi-s. 
Newton's  second  hushand  in  1658  induced  her  to  return  to  the  manor 
of  Woolsthorpe,  and  in  that  year  Isaac  was  taken  frona  school  to  assist 
in  the  management  of  the  fann.  Accordingly  on  market-days  he  was 
sent  to  Gh»ntham,  acoompanied  by  an  aged  domestic,  either  to  dispose 
of  farm  produce,  or  to  purchase  such  things  as  were  needed  by  the 
fsmily.  But  on  these  occasions  it  more  frequently  happened  that 
Isaac  stopped  by  the  way-side,  watching  the  motions  of  a  water-wheel, 
or  some  other  piece  of  machinery;  ot,  if  he  reached  the  town  of 
Qrantham,  it  was  only  to  resort  to  the  apothecary's  garret  in  whioh  he 
had  resided  while  he  attended  the  grammar-school,  and  where  a  few 
old  books  afibrded  him  aniple  entertainment  until  his  trusty  com- 
panion summoned  him  to  return  home.  These  and  other  instances 
having  shown  the  inutility  of  thwarting  his  studious  disposition,  he 
was  shortly  after  sent  back  to  Qrantham  school  How  long  he 
remained  at  sohool  this  second  time  does  not  appear,  but  when  he  had 
attained  his  seventeenth  year  it  was  determined  to  send  him  to  Trinity 
College^  Cambridge,  at  the  recommendation  of  his  uncle,  the  Rev.  W. 
Ayscough,  who  had  been  himself  educated  there.  His  matriculation 
took  place  on  the  5th  of  June  1660,  the  year  in  whioh  Dr.  Barrow  was 
appointed  to  the  Gfreek  professorship. 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  no  definite  information  exists  as  to  the 
order  in  which  NeWton  pursued  bis  mathematical  studies  before 
entering  the  university.  Biot  gives  an  unauthenticated  although  very 
probable  anecdote  to  the  efi'ect  that,  while  Newton  was  yet  a  lad, 
^  one  of  his  uncles  found  him  beneatii  a  hed^e,  wholly  absorbed  in  the 
solution  of  a  mathematical  problem ;"  but  we  find  no  mention  of  any 
mathematical  work  which'  had  occupied  his  attention,  with  the 
exception  of' the  'Elements'  of  Euclid.  It  has  been  asserted  that  a 
glance  at  the  fundamental  propositions  was  immediately  followed  by 
a  knowledge  of  the  numerous  consequences  which  may  thence  bu 
deduced;  but  the  fkme  of  Newton  is  not  enhanced  by  stating  as  truo 
what  is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable.  There  is  no  doubt  that  he 
had  read  the  'Klements,'  though  not  perhaps  with  that  attention 
which  he  afterwards  acknowledged  their  importance  deserved.  As  to 
his  knowledge  of  natural  philosophy,  his  wate^clock,  windmill,  ana 
sun-dials  may  be  considered  as  evidence  of  his  early  acquaintance  with 
the  principles  of  mechanics  and  with  the  dootrine  of  the  apinere;  for 
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it  is  clifBcult  ^  Buppose  that  a  mind  such  as  his,  bo  ardei^t  in  the 
pursuit  of  truth,  could  have  contented  Itself  with  foUowing  a  few  rules 
of  authority  without  understanding  the  reasons  upon  which  they  were 
i>ased  But  if  these  'considerations  be  not  thought  conclusive,  we  have 
only  to  looK  to  the  nature  of  his  disooveries  during  the  first  six  years 
of  his  reeidenoe  at  Cambridge,  that  is,  before  the  completion  of  his 
twentj-fpurth  year,  in  order  to  be  convinced  that  he  must  either  have 
pushed  his  studies  to  a  v6ry  considerable  ext«ht  before  entering  the 
university,  or  that  his  subsequent  progress  was  perfectly  unpttralleled ; 
for  Iq  this  period  of  six  years  he  invented  his  Binomial  Theorem, 
established  the  fundamental  principles. of  his  doctrine  of  Fluxions, 
and  <lemonstrated  the  law  of  the  force  in  virtue  of  which  the  planets 
gravitate  towards  the  sun,  although,  in  consequence  of  the  erroneous 
measurement  of  the  earth  then  in  use,  it  was  not  till  afterwards  that 
lie  was  able  to  show  that  the  same  law  holds  witii  respect  to  the  moon, 
and  tliat  the  force  manifested  at  the  earth's  sur/ace  in  the  fall  of  a 
pebble  is  identical,  as  to  its  nature,  with  that  wliich  per?ades  the  whole 
planettuy  system. 

Descartes  had  slready  laid  open  a  vast  neld  of  resesrch  by  the 
successful  application  of  algebra  to  geometry,  aud  his  writings,  both 
matiiematical  and  speculative,  were  then  much  read  at  Cauibridge. 
After  the  perusal  of  Saunderspn's  '  Logic '  and  the  '  Optics  *  of  Kepler, 
the  attention  of  Newton  was  directed  to  the  '  Geometria '  of  iDescartes, 
a  work  which  doubtless  exercised  considerable  influence  over  his  sub* 
sequent  pursuits,  by  furuishing  him  with  general  methods  of  direct 
investigation,  such  as,  till  the  time  of  Desctirbes.  were  totally  imknowu. 
tJpon  the  whole  however  he  wss  much  less  indebted  to  the  Analytical 
writings  of  Descartes  than  he  was  to  those  of  his  countrymah  Wallis. 
^e  seldom  read  without  making  comments  upon  the  text  or  marginal 
notes  of  such  parts  as  appeared  to  him  susceptible  of  extension  or 
improvement  In  this  way  be  completed  the  perusal  o(  Descartes's 
'  Geometry/ after  which  he  passed  on  to  the  'Arithfnetioaln^nitoruui' 
of  Wallis.  In  this  work  the  autdor  had  suggested  a  method  of  obtaining 
the  quadrature  of  the  circle,  the  practicaollity  of  whicii  depended  upon 
an  interpolation.  Newton  set  about  effecting  this,  notwithstanding 
the  discouraging  declaration  of  Wallis,  that  he  believed  It  to  be 
impracticable.  The  attempt  however  proved  not  merely  successful, 
but  in  the  course  of  his  inquiry  he  was  led  (1663-64)  to  a  discovery  of 
greater  moment,  the  histoiy  of  wnich  is  -given  under  "BiifOMiAL 
'I^£OB£M«  in  Abts  xsd  Sc.  Dxv.  l^Ms  theorem,  combined  with  the 
previous  labours  of  Wallis  and  others,  supplied  Newton  with  fk  method 
of  determining  the  area  and  rectification  of  curves,  the  surface  and 
content  of  the  solids  formed  by  their  revolutions  and  the  position  of 
their  centre  of  gravity ;  and  by  similar  means  he  solved  with  com* 
parative  ease  a  number  of  problems  which  had  hitherto  baffled  the 
attempts  of  mathematicians,  or  of  which  solutions  had  been  obtained 
only  under  particular  circumstances,  whereby  the  real  difficulty  had 
been  rather  evaded  than  overcome.  The  almost  indefinite  application 
which  he  continued  to  make  of  this  method,  computing  even  the 
numericiQ  values  of  the  formuls9  to  which  his  investigations  gave  rise, 
AS  if  he  regarded  the  occupation  rather  as  a  source  of  amusement  than 
of  labour,  may  possibly  have  been  suggested  by  the  view,  as  novel  as 
it  was  important,  which  he  took  of  the  mode  wherebv  magnitudes  of 
every  kind  may  be  conceived  to  be  generated,  and  by  the  notion  he 
early  entertained  of  the  possibility  of  deducing  the  definite  value  of 
a  variable  magnitude  from  the  velocity  of  its  increase  or  diminution. 

The  fluxionary  calculus  to  which  this  opinion  gave  rise  was  invented 
by  Newton  in  or  before  the  year  1665.  Its  history  is  given  in  the 
article  Fluxioijs,  in  Anis  aud  Sa  Dxv.  The  following  year  he  com- 
posed his  'Analysis  per  Equationes  Numero  Terminorum  Infinitas,'  a 
tract  which  afterwaras  caused  much  discussion  as  to  the  extent  to 
which  it  contained  the  method  of  fluxions.  For  some  reason,  which 
it  is  now  difficult  to  assign,  he  thought  proper  to  conceal  the  substance 
of  this  tract  from  the  public,  and  even  from  his  friends.  However 
on  the  appearance  of  Mercator*s  ^Logarithmotechnia'  in  1668,  in  which 
work  Newton,  having  recognised  two  of  the  many  results  to  which  his 
binomial  theorem  had  previously  conducted  him^  namely,  the  develop- 
ment of  log  (1  +  x)  and  the  determination  of  the  quadrature  of  the 
hyperbola,  he  communicated  the  tract  above  mentioned  to  his  friend 
Dr.  Barrow.  This  was  not  till  the  month  of  June  1669.  The  3lst  of 
July  following,  Barrow,  with  Newton's  permission,  transmitted  the 
manuscript  to  Mr.  Collins,  at  the  same  time  acquaintiue  him  that  it 
was  the  production  of  a  young  Mend  of  his  who  possessed  a  fine  genius 
for  such  inquiries.  Collins  took  a  copy  of  the  manuscript^  and  returned 
the  orij;inai  to  Dr.  Barrow*  The  copy  was  afterwards  found  among 
Collins*s  papers,  and  attested  the  year  in  which  the  original  treatise 
had  been  Composed.  It  wss  first  formally  published  in  1712,  but  long 
previous  to  that  its  contents  must  have  been  pretty  widely  diffused 
through  Collins's  correspondence  with  many  of  the  principal  mathe- 
maticians of  the  day,  both  in  England  and  upon  the  ContiQent. 

Newton  was  admitted  sub-sizar  in  1661,  became  scholar  in  1664,  and 
look  his  degree  of  B.A.  in  1665.  In  1664-65  he  was  a  candidate  with 
Mr.  Hobert  Uvedale  for  the  law-fellowship  of  Trinity  College ;  when 
Barrow,  having  found  the  candidates  on  an  equality  as  regarded  attain- 
ments, conferred  the  appointment  on  Mr.  Uvedale,  he  b^g  the  elder. 
In  166V  he  became  junior  fellow,  took  the  degree  of  M.A*,  and  became 
senior  fellow  in  1668.  He  succeeded  Dr.  Barrow  sa  Lucasian  profesior 
of  mathematius  in  1669. 


The  raging  of  the  plascue  in  1665-66,  induced  Newton  to  quit 
Cambridge  and  retire  to  Woolsthorpe.  Here  it  was  that  he  began  to 
reflect  more  particularly  upon  the  nature  of  the  force  by  which  bodies 
at  tho  earth's  surface  are  dr^wn  towards  its  centre,  and  to  cozuectu^re 
that  the  same  force  might  possibly  extend  to  the  moon,  and  there  be 
of  sufficient  intensity  to  counteract  the  centrifugtd  fofee  of  that 
satellite,  and  thereby  retain  it  in  its  orbit  about  the  earth.  To  com- 
pare this  hypothesis  with  observstion,  it  was  necessary  to  determine 
the  law  according  to  which  the  intensity  of  such  a  force  would  vary 
with  the  distance  from  the  eartli  s  centre ;  for  although  no  sensible 
variation  can  be  detected  within  the  narrow  limits  of  direct  observation, 
namely,  the  summit  of  the  I\ighest  m6untains  or  the  bottom  of  the 
deepest  mines,  it  was  reasonable  to  preeunie  that  some  variation  would 
bo  appreciable  at  the  distance  of  the  moon,  and  in  such  case  only  oould 
the  force  be  just  sufficient  to  counteract  the  centrifugal  tendency  of 
the  revolving  satellite*  To  a  mind  so  habituated  to  generalise,  it  was 
a  natural  extension  of  his  hypothesis  to  suppose  that  the  same  kind 
of  force  which  incessantly  deflects  the  moon  from  a  rectilinear  path, 
might  likewise  act  upon  the  planets  so  as  to  retain  them  in  their 
orbits  about  the  sun.  Now,  the  assumption  of  an  attractive  force 
emanating  from  the  sun  was  at  thiJ  time  far  from  being  a  novelty,  and 
it  had  even  been  asserted  by  Bouillaud  that,  if  such  a  force  really 
existed,  its  intensity  would  vary  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance 
from  the  attracting  body ;  but  neither  Bouillaud  nor  those  who  ehter- 
tsined  similar  opinions  had  given  any  proof,  either  empirically  or 
otherwise,  of  what  they  had  asserted ;  aud  certainly  none  appear  io 
have  attempted  to  establish  that  the  forces  which  retain  the  planets 
in  their  orbs  were  identical,  as  to  their  nature,  with  that  which  draws 
a  stone,  when  let  fall,  to  tbe  surface  of  the  earth.  Newton  skowed 
that  the  law  of  the  inverse  square  of  the  distalioe  is  that  wbicb  really 
exists  in  nature ;  and  fuf tW)  that  this  law  was  a  necessary  conse- 
quence of  the  analogy  already  discovered  by  iLepler  betweea  the 
periodic  times  sad  the  mean  distances  of  the  planets.  The  fuliowing 
will  convey  a  notion  of  the  line  of  reasoning  by  which  Newton  arrived 
at  this  result*  The  intensity  of  the  force,  whatever  may  be  its  nat^re, 
vrhich  counteracts  the  centrifugal  force  of  a  planet,  is  proportional  to 
the  vei-sed  sine  of  the  arc  described  in  a  given  time;  so  that,  if  the 
time  be  small,  the  force  will  be  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  are 
divided  by  the  planet's  mean  distance,  or  to  the  sqnare  of  tiie  linear 
velocity  by  the  distance.  1^  therefore  for  the  velocity  we  substitute 
the  ratio  of  the  mean  distance  to  the  periodic  time,  which  is  pro- 
portional to  itj  we  shall  find  that  tiie  fotif^  varies  as  the  dis'tanoe  by 
the  square  of  the  periodic  time,  that  is,  by  Kepler's  law,  as  the  distazice 
by  the  cube  of  the  distance,  that  i&  inversdy  as  the  square  of  the 
distance.  Having  thus  establishea  the  law  whereby  the  planets 
gravitate  towards  the  sun,  he  proceeded  to  examine  whether  the  same 
law  regulated  the  gravitation  of  thd  moon  towards  the  earth«  At  this 
point  it  is  that  Newton's  reasoning  ^t  res^  upon  oonjectare^  namely, 
that  the  force  manifested  at  the  earth's  sur&ce  in  the  liall  of  a  stone^  is 
identical  with  that  which  is  constantly  deflecting  the  mooa  towards 
the  centre  of  the  earth ;  and  that  the  law  of  its  variation  was  the 
same  as  that  which  he  had  determined  for  the  planeta  If  aueh  were 
tbe  case,  the  distance  fallen  through  by  the  moon  in  one  aeoond  of 
time  ougnt  to  bear  the  same  ratio  to  the  distance  fallen  through  by  a 
body  at  the  surface  of  the  ea^ tii  in  one  pecond,  which  the  squaro  of 
the  earth's  radiua  bears  to  the  square  of  the  moan's  mean  distanca 
The  length  of  the  earth's  radius,  which  entered  as  a  neoessary  element 
in  the  verification  of  his  conjecture^  was  at  that  time  very  imperfeetly 
known  (a  degree  of  latitude  being  estimated  at  ondy  60  mUea,  instead 
of  69 i  miles,  its  more  correct  length)  j  the  eonsequenoe  ^  whioh  was, 
that  the  result  of  his  calculation  indicated  a  force  at  the  <^itt*^n<M»  of 
the  moon  greater,  by  nearly  one-sixthi  than  that  deduced  from  direct 
observation.  This  ditferenc^  whioh  xoany  would  have  eonsidered 
sufficiently  small  to  establish  the  Qonectness  of  the  hypothesis,  was 
regarded  by  Newton  rather  as  a  direct  refutation  of  ita  trul^.  He 
therefore  laid  aside  further  consideration  of  the  sttl^eot^  suapeeting, 
says  Whiston  ('Memoirs'  of  himself},  that  some  unknown  cause, 
perhaps  similar  to  the  vortices  of  DescarteSf  modified,  in  the  ease  of 
the  moon,  the  law  whioh  he  had  satislaotorily  established  with  regard 
to  the  planets. 

In  166d,  tbe  plsgoe  havbg  subsided,  he  vetuned  to  Cambridge, 
but  without  mentioning  to  anv  of  his  izieilda  the  interesting  inquiry 
which,  during  his  abseneOf  had  occupied  so  mudk  of  hie  atteotiea.  In 
this  way  the  disoarded  hypethesls  lay  dormsat  for  sixteen  years. 
In  1681^  when  attending  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Seeietf,  he  dasoally 
heard  of  the  nieasorement  of  an  aro  of  the  meridian  which  had  been 
executed  by  Picard  three  years  before  Having  taking  a  note  of  the 
result,  and  thence  deduced  the  length  of  the  esflf&'s  r»dia%  he  resumed 
ills  former  oaloulation  |  but  in  the  oourse  of  the  wotk,  obierving  thsit 
the  conclusion  he  had  formerly  antietpated  wM  abimt  to  bs  realised, 
his  ardour  is  said  to  have  brought  on  a  state  of  ezeitenleHt  and  darvoui 
irritabiUty  which  preeluded  his  further  progress^  so  that  the  Comple- 
tion of  the  oaloulation  waa  confided  to  ■  friend.  Tiie  fbUowitig  yeaf 
he  transmitted  to  London  a  few  propoaitUms  on  the  motioii  of  boditt 
acted  on  by  oentiipetal  forces,  whieh  were  Shortly  after  oommttnieated 
to  the  Koyal  Society,  and  constitute  the  leading  propositioits  of  the 
'Principia.'  The  manuscript  of  this  work*  entitled  <  Philoeophiss 
Naluraiis  Priucipia  Mathematica,'  was  presented  to  the  Rojal  Society 
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by  Dr.  Vincent  in  1686,  Its  perasal  gave  rise  to  many  remarks  from 
Dr.  Hooke  respecting  the  deduction  of  the  law  of  the  inverse  square 
of  the  distance  from  the  second  law  of  Kepler,  to  which  he  laid  claim. 
Hooke*8  pretensions  upon  this  head  were  never  made  out ;  and  from 
the  known  mediocrity  of  his  mathematical  attainments,  as  well  as  his 
general  disposition  to  appropriate  every  new  discovery  to  himself 
they  are  looked  upon  as  very  doubtful  Newton  however  having 
apparently  replied  to  his  remarks  with  more  warmth  than  discretion, 
he  (Newton)  afterwards  expressed  a  willingness  to  compromise  the 
dispute  by  the  insertion  of  a  scholium  (lib.  i  prop.  iv.  cor.  6),  wherein 
the  controverted  deduction  is  attributed  independently  to  Sir  Christo- 
pher Wren,  Hooke,  and  Halley.  The  printing  of  the  'Principia'  was 
superintended  by  Dr.  Halley,  and  the  expense  defrayed  by  the  Boyal 
Society.  It  appeared  in  1687,  London,  4to.  For  an  account  of  this 
memorable  work,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Prikcipia,  in  Arts  and 
So.  Div. 

The  theory  of  universal  gravitation  advanced  by  Newton,  wherein 
each  particle  of  matter  is  supposed  to  attract  all  other  matter  in  the 
direct  proportion  of  its  mask,  and  inversely  as  the  square  of  the 
diBtance,  is,  from  its  nature,  insusceptible  of  direct  demonstration, 
and  could  only  be  established  by  showing  that  the  phenomena  of 
nature  were  in  no  instance  opposed  to  such  a  Bupposition,  and  that  it 
was  sufficient  to  the  explanation  of  those  phenomena.  Newton  did 
much  towards  this;  but  the  completion  of  the  proof  required  the 
labours  of  m&ny  succeeding  mathematicians  and  astronomers,  and  this 
may,  in  some  measure,  account  for  the  qualified  reception  which  the 
theory  met  with  at  the  hands  of  Huyghens,  who,  though  he  acknow- 
ledged the  mutual  gravitation  of  the  masses  of  matter,  refused  his 
assent  to  the  assumed  attraction  between  their  ultimate  particles.  The 
opposition  to  the  theory  made  by  Leibnitz,  the  erroneous  and  unphilo- 
Bophical  principles  which  he  endeavoiured  to  substitute  in  its  stead, 
and  the  meanness  with  which  he  sought  to  injure  the  reputation  of 
Newton  by  designating  the  theory  subversive  of  true  religion,  are 
equally  prejudicial  to  his  scientific  and  moral  fame.  The  long  interval 
that  elapsed  before  the  writings  of  Newton  began  to  be  generally 
understood  and  his  doctrines  appreciated,  is  attributable  exclusively, 
as  regards  Englsad,  to  their  inherent  abstniseness.  On  the  Continent 
they  had  further  to  contend  with  established  prejudices  in  favour  of 
the  doctrines  of  Descartes. 

The  latter  half  of  the  17th  century  is  not  less  remarkable  for  its 
optical  discoveries  than  for  the  seal  with  which  the  physical  sciences 
generally  were  prosecuted.  The  proportionality  of  the  sines  of  the 
angles  of  incidence  and  refraction,  which  furnishes  an  easy  explanation 
of  all  the  circumstances  attending  the  simple  refraction  of  homogeneous 
light,  had  been  discovered,  and  the  discovery  attributed  to  Descartes, 
though  now  known,  on  the  authority  of  Vossius  and  Huyghens,  to 
have  been  due  to  Snell,  a  Dutch  physician,  who  died  in  1626.  From 
this  law  Descartes  had  been  able  to  explain  the  theory  of  the  refracting 
telescope,  but  had  fallen  into  error  by  attributing  the  defects  of  such 
instruments  solely  to  the  spherical  aberration  of  the  lenses  employed 
in  their  construction.  Had  such  been  the  case,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
whole  of  the  aberration  might  have  been  removed  by  merely  varying 
the  form  of  the  lenticular  surface.  Descartes  accordingly,  in  his 
'Dioptrice,'  published  in  1629,  and  James  Gregory,  in  his  'Optica 
Promota,'  published  in  1663,  had  investigated  the  forms  which  they 
believed  it  would  be  necessary  and  sufficient  to  give  to  the  lenses,  in 
order  that  parallel  rays  transmitted  through  them  should  converge  to 
a  point  or  focus  with  mathematical  accuracy.  The  aberration  of 
sphericity  was  however  but  a  trifling  impediment  to  the  perfection 
of  dioptrical  instruments,  compared  witii  what  is  now  designated 
chromatic  aberration,  or  the  aberration  of  refrangibility,  which  arises 
from  the  then  undiscovered  fact  that  light  is  not  a  homogeneous 
substance,  but  composed  of  rays,  some  of  which  are  more  susceptible 
of  refraction  than  others.  In  the  year  1666  we  learn  ('Letter  of 
Newton  to  Oldenbprg,' '  PhiL  Trans.')  that  Newton,  in  common  with 
many  other  philosophers  at  that  time,  occupied  himself  in  the  attempt 
to  grind  object-glasses  in  conformity  with  the  precepts  of  Descartes 
and  Gregory,  and  while  thus  occupied  he  seems  to  have  conjectured 
that  the  defects  of  refracting  telescopes  might  arise  from  some  other 
cause  than  that  which  had  hitherto  been  exclusively  assigned.  Either 
this  conjecture  or  accident  led  him  to  consider  the  phenomena  of  the 
prismatic  spectrum,  which  was  then  well  known  to  philosophers, 
although  it  had  been  explained  by  none.  In  doing  so  he  remaiiced 
that  the  angle  subtended  at  the  aperture  of  his  shutter  by  the  length 
of  the  spectrum  was  considerably  greater  than  that  subtended  by  the 
sun's  diameter,  though,  according  to  the  i<eceived  law  of  refraction, 
these  angles  ought  to  have  been  tensibly  equal  After  modifying  the 
experiment  in  various  ways,  and  assuring  himself  that  this  discrepance 
did  not  arise  from  any  irregularity  in  his  prism,  the  thought  fortunately 
suggested  itself  of  trying  the  separate  efifect  of  the  prlam  upon  each  of 
the  coloured  lights  of  the  spectrum.  Accordingly,  having  transmitted 
tbem  successively  through  a  second  prism  at  the  same  angle  of  incidence, 
he  found— 1,  that  the  colour  was  in  no  degree  affected  by  this  second 
refraction ;  2,  that  the  spectrum  formed  by  each  colour  occupied  a 
distinct  position  on  the  screen,  so  that  the  deviation  from  the  direction 
of  the  primitive  ray  was  different  in  all,  being  greatest  in  the  violet 
and  least  in  the  red.  He  therefore  came  to  the  important  conclusion 
"that  b'ght  was  not  homogeneous,  but  composed  of  rayi^  some  of 


which  were  more  refrangible  than  others."  This  discovery  must  have 
been  made  subsequent  to  the  publication  of  WalUs's  optical  lectures^ 
which  appeared  in  1669,  for  otherwise  it  is  improbable  that  Newton, 
to  whom  the  revisal  of  the  manuscript  was  confided,  and  who  receives 
the  author^s  acknowledgments  for  having  "corrected  several  over- 
sights, and  made  some  important  corrections,"  would  have  permitted 
his  friend  to  promulgate  views  so  erroneous. 

In  the  above  year  however  Newton  began  to  deliver  a  course  of 
lectures  on  optics  at  Cambridge,  and  the  composition  of  white  light 
formed  part  of  the  course.  Seeking  the  complete  development  of  the 
consequences  of  his  discovery,  "he  was  conducted,"  says  H.  Biot^  "to 
a  multitude  of  observations  no  less  admirable  for  their  novelty  and 
importance,  than  for  the  sagacity,  address,  and  method  with  which  he 
contrived,  executed,  and  linked  them  one  with  the  other.  He  thenoe 
composed  his  system  of  optics,  wherein  the  fundamental  properties  of 
light  were  for  the  first  time  unveiled  and  established,  and  classed 
according  to  pure  experience  alone,  without  the  slightest  intermixture 
of  hypothesis ;  a  method  of  procedure  which  was  then  as  surprising 
and  as  little  heard  of  as  the  properties  themselves :  •  .  .  both  the 
physical  and  natural  sciences  were  at  this  time  so  mixed  up  with  mere 
opinions,  that  few  persons  were  capable  of  discriminating  between  a 
vague  conjecture  and  a  precise  idea,  between  a  physical  hypothealB  and 
a  law  of  nature  rigourously  demonstrated." 

Although  Newton  had  been  thus  successful  in  his  optical  inquiries; 
and  had  detected  the  principal  source  of  indistinctness  in  refracting 
telescopes,  he  not  only  did  not  see  how  this  indistinctness  might  be 
removed,  but  even  designated  any  attempt  as  'desperate' ('Optics,' 
lib.  i.  prop.  7) ;  and  the  long  interval  which  elapsed  before  the  discovery 
of  the  achromatio  telescope  may  be  attributed  to  the  unmerited  reliance 
which  in  this  instance  was  placed  in  his  decision.  He  regarded  as  -a 
self-evident  truth,  which  it  therefore  needed  neither  reason  nor  obser- 
vation to  confirm,  that  the  spectra  formed  by  different  refracting 
media  were  always  of  equal  length  whenever  the  refraction  of  the 
mean  ray  was  the  same ;  in  other  words,  that  the  dispersive  powers  of 
different  media  were  the  same  where  their  indices  of  refraction  oorres- 
ponding  to  the  mean  ray  were  equal;  and  although  the  fact  was 
controverted  by  some  of  the  more  respectable  continental  philosophers 
who  assailed  his  doctrines,  the  circumstance  appears  to  have  neither 
shaken  his  belief,  nor  to  have  suggested  the  propriety  of  convincing 
his  opponents  by  an  appeal  to  experiment.  An  apparent  analogy 
also  between  the  lengths  of  the  colours  of  the  spectrum  and  the 
divisions  of  the  harmonic  chord,  led  him  to  suppose  that  the  refractive 
indices  of  any  medium  corresponding  to  the  different  coloured  rays 
might  be  deduced  from  a  knowledge  of  the  index  of  refraction  corres- 
ponding to  the  mean.  Had  he  happened  to  have  repeated  his  experi- 
ments with  different  refracting  substances,  he  could  scarcely  have 
failed  to  recognise  the  difference  of  their  dispersive  powers  even  when 
the  refraction  of  the  mean  ray  is  the  same.  Many  of  his  experiments 
he  did  repeat  with  a  prism  of  water,  but  in  this  instance  ne  mixed 
with  the  water  "a  little  sugar  of  IcHEid"  (Brewster),  his  object  being 
merely  to  increase  the  refractive  power  of  the  water;  but  he  thereby 
unknowingly  also  increased  its  dispersive  power,  and  probably  rendered 
it  sensibly  equal  to  the  dispersion  of  the  glass  prism  previously  em- 
ployed. By  these  mistakes  he  was  indiiced  to  forego  all  attempts  to 
perfect  the  refracting  telescope,  and  directed  his  attention  to  the 
construction  of  reflecting  telescopes  on  the  principles  pointed  out  by 
James  Qregory,  in  his  '  Optica  Promota.' 

In  1668-69  he  bad  succeeded ;  and  in  1671  he  executed  a  second 
telescope  "  with  his  own  hands,"  which  is  still  carefully  preserved  in 
the  library  of  the  Royal  Society.  It  was  in  order  to  explain  the 
phenomena  exhibited  in  investigating  the  colours  of  thin  transparent 
substances,  and  the  partial  reflexion  and  transmission  of  light  incident 
upon  diaphanous  surfaces,  that  Newton  devised  his  theoiy  of  '*  fits  of 
easy  reflexion  and  transmission.**  [Light,  in  Arts  and  Sa  Diy.] 
Speaking  of  Newton's  theoiy  of  colour,  Sir  John  Herschel  remarks, 
"  It  is  a  theoiy  of  extraordinary  baldness  and  subtlety,  in  which  great 
difficulties  are  evaded  by  elegant  xefinements,  and  the  appeal  to  our 
ignorance  on  some  points  is  so  dexterously  backed  by  the  weight  of 
our  knowledge  on  oUiers,  as  to  silence  if  not  refute  objections  which 
at  first  sight  appear  conclusive  against  it."  ('Encya  Metrop.,'  art 
*  Light.') 

lu  1672  Newton  was  elected  member  of  the  Royal  Society.  In  1675 
he  received  a  dispensation  from  Charles  XL  to  continue  in  his  fellow- 
ship without  taking  orders.  About  the  year  1687  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  delegates  to  defend  the  privUeges  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge  against  the  attacks  of  James  XL  Xn  1688  he  took  his  seat 
in  parliament  as  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  university,  and  was 
resident  in  London  until  the  dissolution  of  parliament,  which  took 
place  the  following  year.  He  was  again  returned  in  1703,  but  lost  his 
election  in  1705.  On  no  occasion  does  he  appear  to  have  taken  any 
conspicuous  part  in  the  debates  of  the  House.  I^or  to  the  year 
169?,  when  ho  was  appointed  warden  of  the  mint,  with  a  salary  of 
from  500^  to  600^  per  annum,  his  pecuniary  circumstances  are  said  to 
have  been  rather  straitened,  and  whatever  may  have  been  his 
own  expectations,  his  friends  seem  to  have  reckoned  upon  some  token 
of  libendity  from  Charles  XL  and  his  successor.  The  profligate  reign 
of  the  former,  and  the  opposition  which  Newton  had  given  to  the 
wishes  of  James,  sufficiently  account  for  their  expectations  having 
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been  disappointed.  His  sole  income  is  stated  to  have  been  deriTsd 
from  his  Lucasian  professonhip,  and  from  the  produce  of  the  manor 
of  Woolsthorpe,  the  amount  of  which,  though  aided  by  habits  remark- 
ably temperate  and  abstemious,  ill  accorded  with  tiie  natural  gene- 
rosity of  his  disposition  and  the  frequent  occasions  which  he  probably 
had  of  relioYing  the  necessities  of  his  poorer  relations.  His  fellowship 
however  must  have  been  an  additional  source  of  income,  though  we 
find  no  mention  of  its  amount,  and  the  notion  of  lus  haying  been  in 
narrow  circumstances  most  probably  arose  from  the  fact  that  in  the 
'  Journal  of  the  Royal  Society '  there  is  entered  an  order  in  coundli 
dated  January  21,  1674-75,  whereby  he  is  excused  from  making  the 
customary  payment  of  one  shilling  a  week  "  on  account  of  his  low 
ciroumiitances,  as  he  represented."  (Birch, '  Kkt,  of  Royal  Society,' 
iii.  p.  179.)  Four  years  after  receiving  the  appointment  of  warden  of 
the  mint,  he  was  promoted  to  the  mastership  of  that  establishment, 
with  a  salary  of  from  12002.  to  15002.,  and  at  his  death  his  personal 
estate  was  valued  at  82,000^ 

About  the  year  1676,  Leibnitz  having  heard  of  many  new  results 
obtained  by  Newton  by  means  of  an  infinite  series  {the  Binomial 
Theorem),  he  expressed  to  Oldenburg  his  wish  to  be  made  acquainted 
with  it  This  led  to  a  correspondence  between  Newton  and  Leibnita, 
wherein  the  former  also  communicated  many  beautiful  theorems  on 
the  quadrature,  rectification,  &c.,  of  curves,  to  which  he  had  been  led 
by  the  aid  of  his  method  of  fluxions,  but  at  the  same  time  withheld 
all  information  concerning  the  principles  of  that  method  except  in  the 
form  of  anagrams,  which  were  very  unlikely  to  be  deciphered.  The 
letters  of  Leibnitz  in  reply  showed  that  he  was  already  in  possession 
of  a  method  analogous  to  that  of  fluxions,  and  equally  extensive  in  its 
applicability.  An  aciBOunt  of  the  dispute  which  afterwards  arose 
between  the  English  and  foreign  mathematicians,  rdative  to  the 
claims  of  Leibnitz  as  an  independent  inventor  of  the  calculus,  and 
the  part  which  Newton  himself  took  in  the  controversy,  will  be 
found  in  the  articles  Fluxions  and  Commbrcium  EfiSTOUOuif, 
in  Arts  and  So.  Diy.  Sir  David  Brewster,  who  has  carefully 
investigated  this  matter,  states  the  following  as  the  results  of  his 
investigation : — 

"  1.  That  Newton  was  the  first  inventor  of  the  Method  of  Fluxions; 
that  the  method  was  incomplete  in  its  notation  ;  and  that  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  it  was  not  published  to  the  world  till  1687,  twenty 
years  after  he  had  invented  it  2.  That  Leibnitz  communicated  to 
Newton,  in  1677,  his  Differential  Calculus,  with  a  complete  system  of 
notation,  and  that  he  published  it  in  1684,  three  years  before  the 
publication  of  Newton's  method."    (*  Memoirs,'  ii  78.) 

The  five  years  preceding  Newton's  appointment  to  the  wardenship 
of  the  mint  were  passed  chiefly  at  CAmbridge.  During  parts  of  the 
years  1692  and  1693  he  has,  on  the  authority  of  Biot,  been  commonly 
supposed  to  have  suffered  under  temporary  mental  aberration, 
although  it  was  between  December  1692  and  February  1693  tiiat  he 
wrote  his  four  celebrated  letters  on  the  existence  of  the  Deity,  at  the 
express  request  of  Dr.  Bentley»  and  various  scientific  essays,  which 
Brewster  has  printed  in  an  appendix  to  his  '  Life.' 

Mr.  Van  Swinden,  while  examining  the  manuscripts  and  autograph 
letters  of  Huyghens,  met  with  a  smidl  journal  in  the  hand-writing  of 
the  latter.  It  is  deposited  in  the  library  of  Leyden,  and  contains  the 
followiug  note,  communicated  by  Mr.  Van  Swinden  to  M.  Biot,  and 
first  published  by  the  latter  in  the  '  Biographie  Universelle : " — "  29th 
May  1694.  Mr.  Colin,  a  Scotchman,  informs  me  that  the  illustrious 
geometer  Isaac  Newton  has  been  insane  for  the  last  eighteen  months, 
either  from  excess  of  study,  or  from  the  grief  occasioned  by  the 
destruction  of  his  chemical  laboratory,  together  with  many  important 
MSS.,  by  fire.  Mr.  Colin  adds,  that  when  he  came  to  the  Archbishop 
of  Cambridge,  his  conversation  indicating  an  alienation  of  mind,  he 
was  immediately  taken  care  of  by  his  friends,  confined  to  his  room, 
and  remedies  applied,  by  means  of  which  he  has  now  so  far  recovered 
as  to  again  be  able  to  comprehend  the  Principia."  Huyghens  having 
mentioned  this  circumstance  to  Leibnitz,  the  latter,  in  his  reply,  dated 
23rd  of  June  1694,  expresses  his  gladness  at  receiving  the  account  of 
Newton's  convalescence  at  the  same  time  that  he  received  that  of  bis 
illness,  and  adds,  "It  is  to  men  like  you  and  him,  Sir,  that  I  wish  a 
long  life."  Sir  David  Brewster  has  been  at  considerable  pains  to 
determine  how  far  the  foregoing  statement  is  consistent  with  fact, 
and  has  succeeded  in  bringing  to  light  many  interesting  documents 
which  bear  immediately  upon  this  and  other  points.  ('  Memoirs,'  ii. 
131-56.)  Among  these  is  a  MS.  diary  of  Mr.  Pryme,  a  student  at  Cam- 
bridge at  the  time  that  Newton  was  fellow  of  Trinity.  It  commences  in 
the  year  a  685,  and  under  Feb.  3, 1692,  the  writer  mentions  havhie  that 
day  heard  of  the  destruction  of  Newton's  manuscripts  on  the  theory 
of  colours,  *'  established  upon  thousands  of  experiments  which  he  had 
been  twenty  years  of  making,  and  which  had  cost  him  many  hundreds 
of  pounds,*'  and  he  goes  on  to  tay  that  it  took  place  on  a  winter's 
morning  while  Newton  was  at  chapel,  adding  that "  when  Newton  had 
come  back  and  seen  what  was  done,  every  one  thought  that  he  would 
have  run  mad;  he  was  so  troubled  thereat  that  he  was  not  himself  for 
a  month  atter."  Another  version  of  the  story  is,  that  Newton  left  in 
his  study  a  favourite  dog,  which  overturned  a  lighted  taper  upon  his 
papers,  and  on  his  return,  finding  the  extent  of  his  loss,  he  exclaimed, 
"  Oh  I  Diamond,  Diamond  I  little  do  you  know  tiie  mischief  you  have 
done  me  I       The  above  extract  from  the  diary  of  Mr.  Pryme,  while  it  I 


in  some  degree  corroborates  the  statement  in  the  Journal  of  Huy- 
ghens, seems  to  show  that  the  indisposition  of  Newton  was  neither  so 
intense  nor  of  so  long  continuance  as  has  been  supposed,  and  that 
'  insanity '  was  inapplicable  in  the  strict  sense  of  that  word,  although 
there  certainly  existed  some  doubt  as  to  what  state  of  mind  he  was 
really  in.  TUs  view  is  supported  by  letters  in  the  hand-writing  of 
Newton^  of  Mr.  Pepys  (secretary  of  the  Admiralty),  and  of  Mr. 
Millineton  (of  Magduen  College,  Cambridge),  which  have  also  been 
published  by  Sir  David  Brewster  from  the  originals  in  the  possession  of 
Lord  Braybrooke.  Among  these  is  the  following  from  Newton  to  Pepya^ 
excusing  himself  from  fulfilling  a  promise  he  had  made  to  see  the 
latter  when  next  in  London.  Pepys  entertained  a  very  high  esteem 
of  Newton,  and  appears  to  have  been  very  anxious  for  his  health  and 
longevity :~"  September  13, 1698.  Sir,— Some  time  after  Mr.  Milling- 
ton  had  delivered  your  message,  he  pressed  me  to  see  you  the  next 
time  I  went  to  London.  I  was  averse ;  but  upon  his  pressing  con- 
sented, before  I  considered  what  I  did,  for  I  am  extremely  troubled 
with  the  embroilment  I  am  in,  and  have  neither  ate  nor  slept  well 
this  tweWemontb,  nor  have  my  former  consistency  of  mind.  I  never 
designed  to  get  anything  by  your  interest,  nor  by  King  James's  favour, 
but  am  now  sensible  that  I  must  withdraw  from  your  acquaintance, 
and  see  neither  you  nor  the  rest  of  my  friends  any  more,  if  I  may  but 
leave  them  quietly,  &c.,— Isaac  Newton."  The  wording  of  this  letter 
excited  in  Mr.  Pepys  the  suspicion  that  Newton  was  suffering  from 
« discomposure  of  head  or  mind,  or  both,"  and  he  in  consequence 
addressed  himself  for  explanation  to  Millington,  who  in  reply  says, 

" he  (Newton)  told  me  of  his  own  accord  that  he  had  writt  to 

you  a  very  odd  letter,  at  which  he  was  much  concerned ;  added  that 
it  was  a  distemper  that  much  seized  his  mind,  which  he  desired  I 
would  represent  to  you  and  beg  your  pardon,  he  being  very  much 
ashamed  he  should  be  so  rude  to  a  person  for  whom  he  hath  so  great 
an  honour.  He  is  now  very  well,  and  though  I  fear  he  is  under  some 
degree  of  melancholy,  yet  I  think  there  is  no  reason  to  suspect  it  has 
at  all  touched  his  understanding,  an(i  I  hope  never  wilL"  While 
labouring  under  the  same  melancholy  and  nervous  affection,  he  had 
characterised  the  writings  of  Locke  as  immoral,  and  designated  their 
author  as  a  Hobbist.  In  a  letter  to  Locke,  dated  "  At  the  Bull  in 
Shoreditcb,  September  16, 1693,"  he  says,  ''Being  of  opinion  that  you 
endeavoured  to  embroil  me  with  women,  I  was  so  much  affected  by  it, 
that  when  one  told  me  you  were  sickly  and  would  not  live,  I  answered, 
'  'twere  better  if  you  were  dead.' "  He  then  asks  forgiveness  for  this 
uncharitableness,  and  for  the  ill  opinion  he  had  entertained  of  his 
writings,  and  concludes,  "I  beg  your  pardon  also  for  saying  or  thinking 
that  there  was  a  design  to  sell  me  an  office,  and  am  your  most  humble 
and  unfortunate  servant.  Is.  Newton."  To  this  letter  Locke  replied 
very  kindly,  and  Newton  again  wrote  from  "  Cambridge,  October  15th, 
1693,''  a  letter  which  clearly  indicates  the  nature  of  his  disorder,  and 
that  at  that  time  its  effects  had  passed  away : — "  The  last  winter,  by 
sleeping  too  often  by  my  fire,  I  got  an  ill  habit  of  sleeping ;  and  a 
distemper,  which  this  summer  has  been  epidemical,  put  me  farther 
out  of  order,  so  that  when  I  wrote  to  you  I  bad  not  slept  an  hour  a 
night  for  a  fortnight  together,  and  for  five  days  together  not  a  wink. 
I  remember  I  wrote  to  you,  but  what  I  said  of  your  book  I  remember 
not.  If  you  please  to  send  me  a  transcript  of  that  passage  I  will  give 
you  an  account  of  it  if  I  can."  In  1694  be  appears  to  have  recovered 
bis  former  tranquillity  and  strength  of  mind ;  for  in  that  year  we 
find  him  actively  occupied  in  testing  his  lunar  theoxy  by  the  observa- 
tions of  Flamsteed,  with  whom  he  had  hitherto  been  on  the  most 
intimate  terms.  The  quarrel  which  subsequently  took  place  between 
Newton  and  the  astronomer-royal  is  noticed  under  Flamsteed. 

In  1699  Newton  was  chosen  foreign  associate  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Sciences  at  Paris ;  in  1703  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Royal 
Society,  to  which  office  he  was  annually  re-elected  till  his  death ;  and 
in  1705  he  was  knighted  by  Queen  Anne.  In  1722  he  became  subject 
to  a  disorder  of  the  bladder,  accompanied  with  cough  and  gout.  He 
presided  for  the  last  time  at  the  Royal  Society  on  the  28th  of  February 
1727,  and  died  at  Kensington  on  the  20th  of  March  following,  in  the 
eighty.fifth  year  of  his  age.  His  body  was  interred  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  the  funeral  being  attended  by  several  of  the  nobility  and  the 
principal  members  of  the  society.  In  1731  a  magnificent  monument, 
designed  by  Kent  and  sculptured  by  Bysbrack,  was  erected  in  the 
abbey  at  the  expense  of  his  relatives.  It  is  situated  immediately 
behind  the  organ,  and  bears  an  appropriate  inscription  ending  with 
"  Sibi  gratulentur  mortales  tale  tantumque  exstitisse  humani  generis 
decus.  It  is  not  true  that  the  binomial  theoram  is  also  engraven 
upon  it,  though  it  is  so  stated  by  several  writers.  The  same  year  a 
medal  was  struck  at  the  Tower,  bearing  on  one  side  the  head  of 
Newton,  with  the  motto,  "Felix  oognoscere  causas;"  and  on  the 
reverse  a  personification  of  the  mathematical  sciences.  In  1755  a 
full-length  statue,  by  RouMUiao,  was  erected  in  Trinity  College  chapel, 
bearing  the  word  *  Newtonus '  with  the  inscription  from  Lucretius^ 
"  Qui  genus  humanum  ingenio  superavit."  There  is  also  a  bust  of 
Newton  in  Trinity  College  library,  by  the  same  sculptor.  Besides 
these  memorials  of  Newton  there  exist  several  portraits  of  him  by 
Vanderbank,  Ritts,  Sir  Qodfrey  Kneller,  and  Sir  Peter  Leiy;  the  last 
was  taken  when  Newton  was  a  B.  A.  The  manor-house  of  Woolsthorpe^ 
visited  a  few  years  since  b^  the  writer,  is  built  of  stone,  and  seated  in  a 
valley  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  Witham.  It  was  repaired  in  1798  by 
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Mh  Turnor,  the-  proprietor,  by  whom  also  a  marble  tablet  was 
placed  oVer  the  mantelpiece  of  the  room  in  which  Newtou  waa  born. 
U  oesM  thd  itiBcriptiozii ''  Sir  leaao  Kewton,  son  of  Isaac  Newton,  lord 
of  t^6  mator  of  vVooUthorpe,  was  born  in  this  room  on  the  25th  of 
Decelftbdir  1642/'    At  foot  are  the  lines  from  Pope— 

*•  Xalnte  and  Natm-e'i  laws  lay  bid  in  ftlgfit: 
God  sAld  *  Let  Newton  be/  and  all  was  lltbl** 

fn  a  room  on  the  same  floor  is  preserved  his  oaken  studV.  The  two 
dials  engravea  upon  the  southern  wall  were  then  very  aistinct,  bat 
tjie  styles  of  both  were  wanting.  The  larger  dial,  about  a  foot  in 
diameter,  was  in  1344  taken  down  and  presented  to  the  Hoyal  Society. 
The  celebrated  apple-tree,  the  fall  of  one  of  the  applet  of  which  is 
said  by  Pemberion  to  have .  turned  the  tbouchU  of  Kewtoh  to  the 
subject  ot  gravitation,  waa  thrown  down  by  the  Wind  about  two-and- 
twenty  years  since. 

In  his  peraon  Newton  was  short,  but  well-set,  and  inclined  to  corpu* 
lence.  Mis  hair  was  abundant,  and  white  as  ulver,  without  baldnesa. 
His  eye  was  bright  and  peneti-atiug  till  within  the  last  twenty  years 
of  his  life ;  but  his  countenance,  though  thoughtful,  seldom  excited 
much  expectation  in  thoee  to  whom  he  was  unknown.  In  his  con- 
versation thete  appears  to  have  been  little  either  very  remarkable  or 
agreeable ;  but  we  have  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Pemberton  that  *'  neither 
his  age  nor  his  universal  reputation  had  rendered  him  stifP  in  opinion, 
or  in  any  degree  elated."  Ascribing  whatever  he  had  accomplished 
to  the  effttot  of  patient  and  continuous  thought  rather  than  to  any 
peculiar  genius  with  which  nature  had  endowed  him,  ho  looked  upon 
himself  and  his  labours  in  a  very  diSurent  light  from  that  in  i^hich  both 
he  and  they  were  regarded  by  mankind.  *'  I  know  not,"  he  remarked,  a 
short  time  before  his  death,  **  what  I  may  appear  to  the  world ;  but 
to  myself  I  seem  to  have  been  only  like  a  boy  playing  on  the  sea- 
shore, and  diverting  myself  in  now  and  then  finding  a  smoother  pebble 
or  a  prettier  shell  than  ordinarv,  whilst  the  ^reat  ocean  of  truth  lay 
all  undinooverea  before  me.*'  (Turner,  'Collections  relative  to  the 
Town  of  Grantham.')  But  while  he  thus  contrasted  the  littleness  of 
human  knowledge  with  the  extent  of  human  ignorance,  he  was  fully 
conscious  of  the  importance  of  his  own  labours,  when  compared  with 
those  of  his  j  redecessors  and  contemporaries,  and  evinced  a  natural 
Readiness  to  assert  and  vindicate  his  rights  whenever  occasion  mieht 
require.  It  were  to  be  wished  that,  by  an  earlier  publication  of  his 
discoveries,  he  had  adopted  the  most  eligible  mode  of  establishing  the 
undoubted  priority  of  his  claim.  Such  a  course,  by  changing  the 
current  of  events,  would  have  left  hiin  lesa  open  to  the  cnarge  of 
having  disregarded  the  claims  of  others,  or  of  having  suffered  their 
reputations  to  be  prejudiced  by  his  silent  acquiescence  in  the  acts  of 
his  colleagues.  To  judge  of  Newton  from  the  life  of  him  recently 
published  by  Sir  David  Brewster,  we  should  almost  infer  that  his 
moral  character  had  suffered  from  no  instance  of  human  infirmity, 
and  that  every  action  had  been  dictated  by  feelings  of  benevo- 
lence and  the  love  of  truth.  These  were  indeed  the  general  motives 
by  which  he  was  actuated.  His  behaviour  towards  Leibnitz,  relative 
t6  the  discovery  of  the  calculus,  and  the  part  which  he  took  in  the 
persecution  of  Flameteed  by  the  Royal  Society,  are  however  certainly 
exceptions. 

The  follovring  is  a  list  of  the  works  of  Newton,  in  the  order  of 
publication; — 

1.  '  Prhicipia,'  1687,  Lend.,  4io;  1713,  Camb.,  4to,  edited  by  Cotes; 
1726,  liond.,  4 to,  edited  by  Pemberion;  1730,  Lend..  2  voUv  8vo» 
illustrated  by  Donick ;  1729,  Lend,  2  vols.  8vo,  KngUshed  by  Motte. 
Besides  theetf,  several  editions  have  been  published  on  the  Continent. 
The  b^st  edition  is  that  of  Messrs.  Le  Seur  et  Jaoquier,  1789-42, 
Qenev.,  4  vols.  4to,  comprising  a  valuable  running  commentary  on 
the  t«xt,  and  generally  known  as  the  'Jesuits'  emtiou.  The  same, 
1700,  Colon.  Allobrog. ;  the  same,  1822,  Glasgow,  4  voU  8vo,  edited 
by  Wright  (Horsley,  torn.  iL  and  iii.)  2.  *  Optics,'  Loud.,  1704,  4to. 
T6  the  first  edition,  written  in  Kuglish,  were  appended  two  Latin 
trcaiisei,  namely, '  De  Quadratura  Curvarum,'  oontaming  an  exposition 
of  h\&  method  of  Auxions;  and  *  l^uumeratio  Linearum  t^rtii  Ordiuis,' 
containing  &n  elegant  classification  of  seventy-two  curves  of  the  third 
order,  with  an  account  of  their  properties,  but  wiUiout  any  information 
aa  to  the  method  whereby  those  properties  had  been  investigated. 
These  treatises,  which  hod  little  connection  with  the  principal  work,  were 
omitted  in  the  subsequent  editions.  A  Latin  translation  of  the  '  Optics,* 
by  Dr.  Clarke,  appeared  in  17U6,  Lond.,  4to,  for  which  Newton  presented 
the'  doctor  with  6001  The  other  edilious  are—in  English,  Lond.,  1714, 
1721, 17^0;  in  Utin,Lond.,  1719, 1721, 1728,  Lausanne,  1740,  Padua, 
1778.  (Horslejr,  tomes  i.  and  iv.)  3.  'Arithmetica  tJniyer8alis,'1707, 
Camb.,  8vo,  comprising  the  algebraical  lectures  delivered  by  Newton  at 
the  university,  printed  under  the  inspection  of  Whiston,  and,  according 
to  some  authorities,  without  the  autnor's  consent  Translated  by  llaph- 
■on,  1728.  Lohd.,  Svo.  There  are  several  later  editions,  both  English 
and  foreign.  That  by  Castillon,  Amst,  1760,  is  in  2  vols.  4ta 
(Horsley,  tom.  L)  4.  '  Analysis  per  fiquationes  Numero  Terminorum 
Intinitos,'  1711,  Lond.,  4to.  Translated  by  Stewart,  4to,  Lend.,  1745. 
This  work  was  written  by  Newtoo,  about  the  year  1672,  and  intended 
as  an  introduction  to  Iviuckhuysen's  '  Algebra,'  of  whioh  he  had  imder- 
token  to  publish  a  new  edition.  Motives  now  unknown  induced  him 
to  abandon  thia  design.    (Horsley,  tome  i)    6.  '  Methodus  Difi'eren- 


iialis,'  a  small  tract  on  interpolation.  (Horsley,  tome  L)  6.  '  De 
Hundi  Systemate,'  1728.  Lond.,  4to.  This  is  a  popular  account  of 
the  truths  contldned  in  tne  third  book  of  the  '  Principia.'  An  English 
translation  from  the  original  manuscript  had  been  published  the  pre- 
vious year  in  8vo.  There  are  later  editions.  (Horsley,  tome  iii.) 
7.  '  The  Chronolosy  of  Ancient  Kingdoms  amended :  to  which  is  pre- 
fixed a  Chronicle  m>m  the  first  memory  of  things  in  Europe  to  the 
conquest  of  Persia  by  Alexander  the  Great*  1728,  Lond.,  4to.  It  had 
been  surreptitiously  translated  and  published  at  Paris  in  1725.  The 
reader  will  find  an  able  review  of  this  work,  by  M.  Daunon,  appended 
to  Blot's  Life  of  Newton  in  the  '  Biographic  Univenelle,'  tome  xxL, 
ppk  180-86.  (Horsley^  tome  v.)  8.  'Table  of  Assays,*  printed  in  Dr. 
Arbutbnot'6  '  Tables.'  9.  *  Optical  Lecture*,'  1728,  Lond.,  8vo,  com- 
prising those  delivered  in  the  years  1669-70-7l.  Translated  into  Latin, 
1729,  Lond.,  4to.  (Horsley,  tome  iii)  10.  'Observations  on  the  Pro- 
phecies of  Daniel  and  the  Apocalypse  of  St  John,'  1783,  Lond.,  4to. 
(Horsley,  tome  v.)  11.  'A  Method  of  Fluxiona  and  Analysis  by 
Infinite  Series,'  translated  into  English  from  the  original  Latin  by  John 
Colson,  to  which  is  added  a  Commentary  by  the  translator,  1736, 
Lond.,  4to.  12.  '  An  Historical  Accoimt  or  two  notable  Corruptions 
of  Scripture,*  written  prior  to  1691,  but  fii'st  published  in  1754,  Lend., 
under  the  title  of  *  Two  Letters  from  Sir  Isaac  Newton  toH.  Le  Clerc* 
(Horaley,  tomo  v.)  Newtou  contributed  some  papers  to  an  edition  of 
Varenius's  *  Qeography,'  printed  at  Cambridge  in  1672,  8vo. 

The  papers  communicated  by  Newton  to  the  Royal  Society  are 
comprised  in  vole.  vii.-xi.  of  the  '  Transactions.'  The  nrincipal  works 
of  Newton  were  collected  and  published  by  Dr.  Horslev,  under  the 
title  of  '  Newtoni  Opera  quae  extant  omnia,'  1779*85,  Lond.,  5  vols. 
4to.  In  the  foregoing  list,  where  a  work  had  been  reprinted  in 
Horsley's  edition,  reference  is  made  to  the  volume.  The  following 
were,  with  few  exceptions,  first  printed  in  Horsley's  edition : — Tome  i. 
'  Excerpta  qusddam  ex  Epistolis  Newtoni  ad  Series  Fluxionesque  per- 
tinentia;'  'Ajrtis  Analyticse  Specimina,  vel  Geometria  Analytica.* 
Tome  iiL, '  Theoria  Lunie.'  Tome  iv., '  Letters  on  various  Subjects  in 
Natural  Philosophy,  published  from  the  Originals  in  the  Archives  of 
the  Royal  Society ; '  '  Letter  to  Mr.  Boyle  on  the  Cause  of  Gravitation ; ' 
'  Tabulso  duas,  Coloram  altera,  altera  Refraction  um ; '  '  De  Problema- 
tibus  Bernouilliania;'  'Propositions  for  determining  the  Motion  of  a 
Body  urged  by  two  Central  Forces ; '  '  Four  Letters  to  Dr.  Bentlev ; ' 
'  Commercium  Epistolicum  D.  Johanhis  Collins,  et  aliorum,  de  Analysl 
Promota'  (first  published  by  the  Royal  Society  in  17i3 :  a  new 
edition  appeared  in  1722);  'Additamenta  Commeroii  EpistolicL' 
Tome  v., 'A  short  Chronlcde  from  a  Manuscript,  the  property  of  the 
Rev.  D.  Ekins,  dean  of  Carlisle.'  The  minor  works  of  Newton  have 
been  collected  and  pubUshed  under  the  title  of  'Opuscule  Mathe- 
matica,  Philosophica,  et  Philologica*;  collegib  partimque  Latine  vertit 
ao  recensuit  Joh.  C!astillioneus ; '  Laus.  et  Genev.,  3  tomes,  4to. 
After  the  death  of  Newton,  Dr.  Pellet  was  appointed  by  the  executors 
to  examine  his  manuscripts  and  papers,  and  to  select  such  as  he 
deemed  adapted  for  publication.  They  are  eighty-two  in  number, 
and  consist  of  a  great  number  of  sheets.  But  many  of  those  on 
theological  subjects  are  mere  copies  over  and  over  again,  with  very 
slight  variations.  Of  these  manuscripts,  the  only  ones  which  Dr. 
Pellet  deemed  fit  to  be  printed  were  Uie  'Chronology,'  and  'An 
Abstract  of  the  Chronology,'  the  former  in  ninety-two,  the  latter  in 
twelve  half-sheets  folio.  At  the  same  time  he  recommended  for 
further  consideration  those  entitled  'De  Motu  Corporum;'  'Para- 
doxical Questions  concerning  Athanasius; '  'History  of  the  Prophecies; ' 
and  a  bundle  of  loose  mathematical  pa|>ers.  A  catalogue  of  these 
monusci'ipta  was  appended  to  A  bond  given  by  Mr.  Conduit  to  tlie 
administrators  of  Newton,  wherein  he  binds  himself  to  account  for 
any  profit  he  may  make  by  their  publication.  A  list  of  them  will  be 
found  in  Hutton's  'Dictionary.'  Those  on  theological  subjects  are 
with  many  other  Newton  papers  in  the  possession  of  the  Earl  of 
Portsmouth.  The  valuable  collection  of  letters  between  Xsewton  and 
Cotes,  relative  to  the  publication  of  the  second  edition  of  the  '  Prin- 
cipia^'  preserved  in  the  library  of  Trinity  CoUese,  Cambridge,  was 
published  in  1851  under  the  editorial  care  of  Mr.  J.  Edleston;  the 
(^rrespondence  of  Newton  with  Mr.  Pepys  and  Mr.  Millington,  is  in 
the  possession  of  Loid  Braybrooke;  and  other  manuscripts  are  in  the 
Bodleian  Library,  Oxford. 

(Brewster,  Life  qf  Ntwton,  Lond.,  1881  12mo^  entirely  rewritten 
under  the  title  of  Memoirs  of  i/ie  Life,  Writinga,  and  Dacoreriet  of 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  2  vols.  8vo,  1855 ;  Biot,  Life,  in  the  Biog.  Univevs. ; 
Turner,  CoUectitms  for  the  Hist,  of  Grantham,  containing  the  Papers 
forwarded  to  Fontenelle  by  Conduit,  the  husband  of  Newton's  niece, 
and  Dr.  Stukeley's  Account  of  the  Infancy  of  Newton,  written  in  1727 ; 
Fontenelle, '  Kloge  ^e  Newton,'  (Euvra  diversest  La  Hiure,  1729,  4to, 
tome  iii.;  JBiographia  Britannica;  Birch,  IlisL  of  the  Royal  Society, 
Lond.,  1756-57,  4to,  vols.  iii.  and  iv. ;  Heads  rf  IliMstriout  Fer9ons  of 
Great  Britain,  engraved  by  Houbraken  and  Vertue,  with  their  Lives, 
by  Birch,  Lond.,  1743,  fol.,  tome  i,  p.  147.  The  reader  may  further 
consult  Montucla,  HisL  dea  Matfiem.,  tomes  iL,  iii,  iv. ;  Pemberton, 
Account  of  Newton*9  Philosophy  ;  Maclaurin,  ^aotm^  nf  Ntwton* s  Dis- 
coveries; Priestley,  History  of  Optics;  Laplace*  Expositiwi  du  Sytt^me 
du  Monde,  chap,  v.;  Lord  lung.  Life  and  Cotrstpondence  of  Locke; 
Life  of  Newton,  in  the  Library  of  l/trful  Knowledge,  dtc») 

NKWTUN,  THOMAS,  bishop  of  Biistol,  was  born  in  1704.   Bishop 
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Newton's  course  of  life  wns  yery  like  tbat  of  other  diyines  who  hnve 
risen  to  the  episcopiil  bench.  He  was  the  son  of  a  person  engaged  in 
trade,  was  a  pupil  in  the  grammar-school  at  Lichfield,  and  afterwards 
at  Westminster,  from  whence  he  removed  to  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge. He  was  for  some  years  a  city  preacher,  and  tntor  in  the 
Tyrconnel  family,  and  was  in  1744  presented  by  Polteney  earl  of  Bath, 
who  was  his  great  friend  and  patron,  to  the  liying  of  St^  Mary-le-Bow. 
He  next  became  lecturer  at  St  George's,  Hanover  Square,  prebendary 
of  Westminster,  dean  of  Salisbury,  sub-slmoner*  about  1762  bishop  of 
Bristol,  and  hi  1768  dean  of  St  Paul's.  He  died  in  1782.  Bishop 
Newton  was  a  prelate  of  not  very  remarkable  powers,  natural  or 
acquired ;  but  personally  he  was  without  reproach,  acceptable  in  the 
society  of  the  great,  and  possessed  of  a  certain  amount  of  general 
and  profeflsional  knowledge. 

Bishop  Newton  is  chiefly  known  by  two  works :  an  edition  of  the 
'Paradise  Lost,'  with  notes,  first  published  in  1749,  and  his  'Disser- 
tation on  the  Prophecies,*  of  which  the  first  volume  appeared  in  1755. 
Both  had  a  certain,  perhaps  a  high,  celebrity  in  their  day,  but  we  look 
in  them  in  vain  for  much  of  either  acuteness  or  learning.  Both  how- 
ever may  be  perused  by  those  who  are  not  critical  scholars  with 
advantage;  and  the  critical  scholar  in  English  or  in  biblical  literature 
may  meet  occasionally  with  useful  suggestions. 

NEY,  MICHAEL,  Prince  of  the  Moekowa,  Duke  of  Elchbgen,  and 
Marshal  of  France,  was  bom  at  Sarre-Louis  in  Lorraine,  on  10th 
January  1769.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  was  articled  to  a  notary  of 
that  town,  but  this  occupation  not  being  suited  to  his  disposition,  he 
enlisted  in  1787  in  a  regiment  of  hussars.  He  there  soon  distinguished 
himself  by  his  courage  and  activity,  and,  after  passing  through  the 
inferior  grades,  he  became  a  lieutenant  in  1793,  and  a  captain  the  year 
following.  The  skill  which  he  displayed  in  conducting  some  partisan 
warfare  in  1794  attracted  the  attention  of  General  Kleber,  by  whom 
he  was  sumamed  'The  Indefatigable,*  and  raised  to  the  rank  of 
adjutant-generaL  In  1796  he  greatly  contributed  to  the  victory 
obtained  at  Neuwied,  and  distinguished  himself  in  the  engagements 
of  Altenkirchen  [Lefebvsb],  Montabour,  and  Dierdorf,  in  which  last 
he  was  made  a  prisoner.  After  his  exchange  he  served  in  1796  with 
the  army  of  the  Khine,  and  after  a  brilliant  exploit  at  Wiirzburg, 
where  with  a  small  body  of  cavaliy  he  took  two  thousand  prisoners, 
and  obtained  possession  of  that  town,  he  was  nominated  general  of 
brigade.  In  the  course  of  this  campaign  his  courage  was  enhanced  by 
his  humanity  towards  the  French  emigrants  who  had  been  taken 
prisoners,  and  he  enabled  them  to  elude  sanguinary  decrees  of  the 
Directory.  In  1799  he  again  served  as  a  general  of  division  with  the 
army  of  the  Rhine  under  General  Moreau.  yie  can  only  enumerate 
the  principal  achievements  which  in  this  memorable  campaign  added 
to  his  celebrity.  These  are  the  capture  by  surprise  of  Mannheim  (12th 
March,  1799),  the  engagements  at  Worms  and  Frankentbal,  and  the 
Keizure  of  all  the  enemy's  artillery  at  the  battle  of  Iller  (5th  June 
1800).  He  was  also  present  at  the  battle  of  Hohenlinden  [Morbau], 
and  his  bold  attack  of  a  column  of  the  Austrians,  which  he  drove 
back  mto  the  forest,  greatly  contributed  to  the  victory.  At  the  peace 
of  Luneville  he  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  was  received  with  distinc- 
tion by  Bonaparte,  who,  the  better  to  attach  him  to  his  interest, 
caused  him  to  many  Mademoiselle  Augni^,  a  friend  of  Hortense 
Beauhamais.  In  1803  he  was  appointed  minister  plenipotentiary  of 
the  French  Republic  in  Switzerland;  on  leaving  that  country  the 
inhabitants  presented  him  with  a  medal  in  testimony  of  their  eeteem 
for  his  character  and  conduct,  and  the  moderation  with  which  he 
carried  into  effect  the  measures  of  his  government  On  his  return  to 
Paris  the  command  of  a  division  of  the  army  encamped  near  Boulogne 
was  given  him,  and  in  1804  be  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  Marshal. 

On  the  renewal  of  hostilities  with  Germany  in  1805  the  direction  of 
the  eighth  oorps  of  the  army  was  confided  to  Marshal  Ney.  A  brilliant 
achievement  in  this  campaign,  the  capture  by  storm  of  the  village  of 
Elohingen  (October  4th,  1805),  in  which  the  Austrians,  under  General 
Laudon,  lost  fifteen  hundred  men  killed  and  wounded  and  two 
thousand  taken  prisoners,  was  attended  with  the  most  important 
results.  The  impetuous  courage  and  persevering  sldll  which  this 
marshal  displayed  on  that  occasion  had  been  witnessed  by  Napoleon, 
who  in  commemoration  of  it  afterwards  bestowed  upon  him  the  rank 
and  title  of  Duke  of  Elchingen. 

But  it  was  perhaps  during  the  Prussian  campaign  of  180d  that  Ney's 
military  reputation  rose  to  its  greatest  height  Of  the  many  splendid 
actions  by  which  he  distinguished  himself,  the  ohief  are,  the  capitula- 
tion of  the  towns  of  Erfurt  (October  15th,  1806)  and  Magdeburg 
(November  11th,  1806)  in  which  23,000  prisoners  were  taken  and  800 
pieces  of  cannon  fell  into  his  possession ;  the  passage  of  the  Vistula, 
the  taking  of  Thorn,  the  total  destruction  of  a  Prussian  corps  at 
Deppen  (February  5th,  1807),  the  combat  of  S^hmoditten,  by  which 
tho  retreat  of  the  Russians  on  Konigeberg  was  out  ofiE^  and,  finally,  the 
defeat  of  the  left  wing  of  the  enemy  at  the  battle  of  FViedland,  which 
more  than  any  other  movement  pontributed  to  the  victory.  ^  In  Sep- 
tember 1808,  he  was  appointed  to  a  command  of  the  army  in  Spain, 
and  he  distinguished  himself  in  the  various  engagements  by  which 
Gallicia  and  the  Asturias  were  subjected.  In  Portugal,  though  under 
tho  orders  of  Marshal  Maasdpa,  the  merit  of  the  capture  of  Ciudad- 
Bodrigo  (July  10th,  1810)  and  of  Almeida  (August  27th,  1810)  have 
gsnendly  been  attributed  to  him.    He  was  also  of  great  assistance  to 


Mass^na  in  conducting  his  skilful  retreat,  af^r  his  failure  in  attempt- 
ing to  force  the  fines  of  Torres  Vedras.  [Mabseita.]  The  pUffer^nt 
dispositions  however  of  these  t?ro  great  generals  soon  brought  on  difie- 
rences  of  opinion,  which  ended  in'  a  serious  dispute.  The  result  was 
unfavourable  to  Ney,  who  was  deprived  by  Napoleon  of  his  compaand 
and  recalled  to  France. 

In  1812  he  joined  the  disastrous  expedition  to  Russia,  and  had  tba 
command  of  the  third  corps  of  tho  grand  army.  In  the  course  of  it 
he  appears  to  have  freely  expressed  to  Napoleon  his  dissatiBfaction  at 
some  of  his  movements,  and  advised  him  to  winter  at  Sinolcu-^ko.  At 
the  taking  of  this  city  (August  17th,  1812),  at  the  combat  of  \  alentiua 
(August  19th),  and,  above  all,  at  the  sanguinary  battle  of  the  Moskowa 
(September  14th),  from  which  he  derived  his  title  of  Prince  of  the 
Moekowa,  he  eminently  proved  himself  worthy  of  the  surname  by 
which  he  was  known  to  the  army,  of  'Bravest  of  the  Brave.'  But  it 
was  during  the  calamitous  retreat  of  the  French  army  that  he  rendered 
it  the  most  important  service.  [Bonapabts,  Napolbon  I.]  One  inci- 
dent in  this  retreat  is  peculiarly  charactoristic  of  Ney's  intrepidity 
and  perseverance.  General  Dumas  relates  that  as  he  was  sitting  down 
to  breakfast  at  Gaubinnen,  a  man  in  a  brown  coat,  long  beard,  and  a 
weather-beaten  countenance,  entered  his  room,  exclaiming,  **  I  am  at 
last  here;  General  Dumas,  do  you  recognise  mel"  The  general  having 
answered  that  he  did  not ;  **  1  am  the  rear-guard  of  the  graml  army," 
he  continued ;  **  I  have  fired  the  last  musket-shot  on  the  bridge  of 
Kowno ;  I  have  thrown  the  last  of  our  arms  into  the  Niemen,  and 
have  come  here  through  the  woods.  1  am  Marshal  Ney."  (Colonel 
Mitohell's  'Fall  of  Napoleon,'  vol  ii.) ' 

In  the  oampaign  of  1818  Ney  displayed  his  usual  courage  and 
ability,  and  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  obtaining  the  victories  of 
Bautzen,  Lutsen,  and  Dresden.  He  met  however  with  some  severe 
reverses,  and  at  the  battle  of  Dannewitz  (September  6tb,  1813)  he  was 
signally  defeated  by  the  Prussians  and  Swedes  under  Bernadotte,  then 
Crown  Prinoe  of  Sweden,  with  a  loss  of  thirteen  thousand  men,  forty- 
three  pieces  of  cannon,  and  three  standards.  After  this  disastrous 
engagement  Napoleon  had  an  interview  with  Ney's  aid-de-camp, 
whom  be  interrogated  respecting  the  particulars  of  this  misfortune, 
and  explained  the  causes  which  led  to  it  to  the  generals  present,  with- 
out giving  expression  to  any  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  at  the  conduct 
of  his  lieutenant  *'  The  emperor,"  says  St  Cyr,  who  is  quoted  by 
Alison  ('  Hist  of  Europe,'  x.  585),  **  explained  at  once  lucidly  and 
satisfaetorily  the  causes  of  the  roverse,  but  without  the  slightest 
expression  of  ill-humour,  or  any  manifestation  of  displeasure  at  Ney 
or  any  of  the  generals  engaged.  He  ascribed  the  whole  to  the  difficulties 
of  the  art  of  war,  which  he  said  were  far  from  being  generally  known. 
He  added  that|  one  day  or  other,  if  he  had  time,  he  would  write  a 
book  in  which  he  would  demonstrate  its  principles  in  a  manner 
so  precise  they  should  be  within  the  reach  of  all  military  men, 
and  enable  them  to  learn  the  art  of  war  as  thev  leam  any  other 
science." 

After  the  abdication  of  Napoleon,  in  1814,  Ney  withdrew  from 
public  life  and  retired  with  his  family  to  his  country-seat  It  was 
thero  that,  on  the  6th  of  March  1815,  he  received  orders  froni  the 
minister  of  war  to  join  the  eighth  military  division,  of  which  he  wa^ 
commander,  and  which  was  stetioned  at  Besan9on.  Ignorant  of  the 
motives  of  the  order,  he  immediately  proceeded  to  Paris,  where  for 
the  first  time  he  learned  the  return  of  Napoleon  from  Elba.  He  then 
willingly  undertook  the  duty  which  had  been  imposed  upon  him  to 
lend  his  aid  for  the  purpose  of  opposing  the  invasion  of  his  former 
chief;  and  on  taking  leave  of  Louis  XVIIL  he  assured  him  that  he 
would  bring  back  Bonaparte  in  an  iron  cage.  As  some  doubte  have 
been  cast  upon  the  truth  of  this  boastful  assertion  of  Ney,  it  may  be 
well  to  stete  that  he  himaelf  acknowledged  on  his  trial  that  he  used 
the  expression.  On  leaving  the  king  he  travelled  rapidly  to  Auxerre, 
where  be  alighted  at  the  residence  of  his  brother-in-law,  the  prefect 
of  the  department,  who  had  zealously  joined  the  cause  of  Napoleon, 
and  who  made  Ney  acquainted  with  all  the  difficulties  likely  to  attend 
any  support  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty,  and  his  own  doubts  on  the 
subject  increased  as,  advancing  towards  Lyon,  he  became  moro  awaro 
of  the  popular  feeling  in  that  part  of  France.  The  character  of  Ney 
was  mora  fitted  for  the  field  of  battle  than  for  a  political  struggle  and 
it  was  only  in  the  presence  of  danger  tbat  he  showed  resolution.  Of 
this  Napoleon  was  well  aware,  and  he  skilfully  threw  the  weight  of  his 
influence  and  entreaties  into  the  balance  of  Ney's  already  vacillating 
opinions.  An  earnest  appeal  to  the  early  and  glorious  reminiscence:i 
of  the  prosperous  days  of  the  Empire,  coming  from  his  ancieni  chief, 
the  creator  of  his  foitimes,  completely  overcame  the  pledged  loyalty 
of  this  marshal  *'  In  the  night  of  the  18th  of  Maroh,"  said  he  at  his 
trial,  **  down  to  which  time  I  solemnly  declara  my  fidelity,  I  rooeived 
a  proclamation  drawn  by  Napoleon,  which  I  signed."  On  the  ensuhig 
morning  this  fatal  proclamation  was  publicly  read  to  the  troops,  who 
received  it  with  the  most  enthusiastic  approbation.  His  defection 
was  speedily  followed  by  that  of  his  whole  army. 

On  the  10th  of  June  he  joined  the  army  at  Lille,  and  was  soon 
actively  but  unsuccessfully  engaged  with  the  British  at  Quatre-Bras. 
His  conduct  at  Waterloo  elicited  equal  praise  both  from  friend  and 
foe.  His  fhiitless  but  resolute  attempte'  at  the  head  of  the  columns 
of  the  guard  to  overwhelm  the  British  befbro  they  oould  receive 
succour  from  the  Prussians,  are  well  known.    Five  horsea  were  shot 
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tinder  him  in  this  terrible  oonfliot :  Btilly  on  foot,  hii  clothes  pierced 
with  ballfl,  he  gallantly  headed  the  impetuous  charge.  In  the  dis- 
astrous retreat  which  ensued,  he  was  among  the  last  to  leave  the 
field,  and,  as  on  the  plains  of  Russia,  he  was  the  rear-guard  of  the 
last  Imperial  army. 

After  the  defeat  of  Napoleon  at  Waterloo,  Ney  returned  to  Paris, 
and  remained  there  after  the  capitulation  of  that  city  to  the  allies, 
considering  himself  it  is  said  safe  by  virtue  of  the  twelfth  article  of  the 
convention  for  the  capitulation,  which  was  as  follows : — "  In  like 
manner  shall  be  respected  persons  and  private  property,  and  in  general 
all  individuals  who  are  at  present  in  the  capital,  shall  continue  to  enjoy 
their  rights  and  liberties,  without  being  disquieted  or  subjected  to  any 
eoquiry.  in  regard  to  the  functions  which  they  occupy,  or  may  have 
occupied,  or  to  their  conduct  or  political  opiuions."  ('  Convention,' 
July  8rd,  1815.)  On  the  24th  of  July  however  appeared  a  Royal 
ordinance,  in  which,  among  several  others,  he  found  himself  proscribed 
as  a  traitor  to  his  country.  Fouch^  and  Talleyrand  had  furnished 
Key  as  well  as  Lab^doyire  and  most  of  the  other  persons  in  the 
proscribed  lists  with  passports ;  and  he  now,  to  escape  the  danger, 
endeavoured  to  leave  France.  He  reached  the  frontiers  in  safety,  when 
he  was  led  by  some  trifling  circumstances  to  turn  back,  and  he  was 
aii-ested  on  the  5th  of  August^  at  the  ch&teau  of  Bessonis  near  Aurillaa 
He  was  at  first  cited  before  a  council  of  war,  which,  on  his  advocates 
demurring  to  its  power,  Ney  being  a  peer  of  France,  declared  its 
incompetency  to  sit  in  judgment  on  him.  His  trial  was  then  removed 
to  the  Chamber  of  Peers  by  another  Royal  ordinance  of  the  12th  of 
November.  His  defence  was  most  ably  conducted  by  his  eloquent 
advocates,  Berryer  and  Dupin,  and  ultimately  was  made  to  rest  mainly 
on  the  article  of  the  capitulation  above  alluded  to.  The  result  however 
was  that  he  was  found  guilty  by  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  voices  to 
one,  and  condemned  to  death  by  a  very  large  majority  of  the  peers* 

On  the  7th  of  December  1815,  the  day  after  his  condemnation,  an 
officer  presented  himself  to  Ney  to  communicate  to  him  the  sentence, 
which  was  to  be  carried  into  immediate  execution.  On  hearing  his 
titles  enumerated,  he  exclaimed,  *'  Call  me  simply  Michael  Ney,  now  a 
French  soldier,  and  soon  about  to  be  a  heap  of  dust'*  A  spot  in  the 
garden  of  the  Luxembourg  was  selected  for  the  execution;  he  there 
met  his  fate  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  with  calm  courage.'  "He 
who  had  fought  five  hundred  battles  for  France — ^not  one  against  her — 
was  shot  as  a  traitor."  (Napier,  '  History  of  the  Peninsular  War,' 
voL  ii.  p.  406.) 

That  Ney  had  been  guilty  of  the  greatest  political  crime  which  the 
commander  of  an  army  could  have  committed,  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion; yet  the  feeling  of  regret  and  indignation  is  universal  at  the 
execution  of  such  a  man ;  and,  as  has  often  been  remarked,  the  heroism 
of  his  death  has  in  efifect  transferred  the  sense  of  shame  and  guilt  from 
him  to  his  sovereign.  But  several  French  and  some  Englii^  writers 
have  adopted  the  view  of  the  12th  article  of  the  convention  put  forth 
by  Ney's  advocates  at  the  trial,  and  have  advanced  the  opinion  that 
Wellington  and  Blucher,  who,  on  the  part  of  the  alUes,  approved  and 
ratified  the  convention,  ought  to  have  interfered  and  claimed  for  Ney 
the  benefit  of  that  article.  It  is  however  but  fair  to  say  that  such  is 
hardly  the  conclusion  to  which  an  impartial  examination  of  the  conven- 
tion and  the  ciroumstances  of  the  case  will  lead.  The  convention  was 
not  an  amnesty,  and  never  professed  to  be  one ;  nor  in  fact  was  it 
understood  to  be  one  by  either  party  when  made.  Neither  Ney  nor 
his  advocates  thought  of  urging  that  plea  till  the  middle  of  his  trial ; 
and  when  his  wife  went  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  request  his 
intervention,  the  duke  told  her  that  the  12th  article  of  the  convention 
had  no  reference  to  the  King  of  France,  but  was  solely  intended  to 
assure  the  inhabitants  of  Paris  of  protection  against  the  fury  of  a 
victorious  army.  It  was  in  short  simply  a  convention  for  the  sur- 
render of  the  city,  and  Wellington  and  Blucher  could  have  had  neither 
authority  nor  power  to  grant  amnesty  or  pardon  for  political  ofifences 
as  between  the  sovereign  and  his  subjects,  and  they  never  pretended 
to  have  had  any  such  power.  That  it  would  have  been  more  politic 
of  Louis  to  have  merely  banished,  if  he  did  not  pardon,  the  most 
brilliant  and  devoted  of  French  soldiers,  there  can  be  little  doubt ; 
and  none  that  a  man  of  generous  feelings  would  have  done  so.  That 
either  Wellington  or  Blucher  should  have  interfered  very  strenuously 
to  save  him,  however  much  it  might  be  desired,  was  hardly  to  be 
expected  when  their  stern  sense  of  militai'y  duty  is  considered.  The 
blame  of  his  death  to  us  seems  to  rest  solely,  however  heavily,  on  his 
countrymen. 

NICANDER,  a  physidan,  poet,  and  grammarian,  of  whose  life  very 
few  particulars  are  found  in  ancient  authors,  and  even  those  few  are 
doubtful  and  contradictory.  Upon  the  whole  it  seems  most  probable 
that  his  father^s  name  was  Damnieus  (Eudocis,  '  Viol.,  ap.  YUloiB. 
Anecd.  Gr.,'  vol.  I  p.  808;  and  'Anonym!  Scriptoria,  ^'Yita  Nic.'"); 
that  he  lived  about  01.  clxL  ii,  B.a  135,  in  the  reign  of  Attains  III, 
the  last  king  of  Peigamus,  to  whom  he  dedicated  one  of  his  poems 
which  is  no  longer  extant  (Suidas;  Eudoc,  <VioL;'  'Anon.  YiU'); 
that  he  was  a  native  of  Claros  (Nicandri,  'Theriaca'),  a  small  town 
near  Colophon,  whence  he  is  commonly  called  Colophonius  (Cic. '  Do 
Orat/  lib.  L,  cap.  16;  Suidas,  'AnthoL  Gr.*),  and  that  he  succeeded 
his  father  as  hereditary  priest  of  Apollo  Clarius  (Eudoa,  'Yiol.;' 
'Anon.  Yita.')  He  appears  to  have  been  rather  a  voluminous  writer, 
as  the  titles  of  more  than  twenty  of  his  works  have  been  preserved  \  I 


but  of  all  these  we  possess  at  present  only  two  in  a  perfect  state,  with 
a  few  fragments  of  some  of  the  others.  The  '  Theriaca '  is  a  poem 
consisting  of  nearly  1000  lines  in  hexameter  verse,  on  the  wounds 
caused  by  difierent  venomous  animals,  and  the  proper  treatment  of 
each:  it  is  characterised  by  Holler  ('Biblioth.  Botan.')  as  "longs, 
incondita,  et  nullius  fidei  farrago."  It  contains  however  several 
curious  passages  relating  to  natural  history,  of  which  the  following 
may  serve  as  a  specimen.  He  mentions  (v.  147,  &c.)  a  species  of 
serpent,  called  v^,  which  always  assumes  the  colour  of  the  ground 
over  which  it  crawls.  (Compare  Pliny, '  Hist.  Nat,'  lib.  viiL,  cap.  35 ; 
Aristotle,  'De  Mirab.  Auscult,'  o.  178,  and  ^lian,  'De  Nat.  Anim.,' 
I.  xvi.,  c  40.)  He  places  (v.  183,  &c.)  the  venom  of  serpents  in  a 
membrane  surrounding  the  teeth,  which  is  not  very  far  from  the 
truth.  He  describes  tbe  ichneumon  (v.  190,  &c.)  and  the  asp,  and 
the  way  in  which  the  former  fights  with  the  latter  and  destroys  its 
^ggs;  all  of  which  is  described  in  very  nearly  the  same  terms  by 
Plmy  ('  Hist.  Nat,'  lib.  viii.,  cap.  35,  86),  and  in  a  great  measure  con- 
firmed by  modem  naturalists.  (See  Cuvier's  notes  on  the  above- 
mentioned  chapters  of  Pliny,  in  the  French  translation,  20  vols.,  8vo, 
Pari9,  1829-33.)  In  speaking  of  the  amphisbena,  he  falls  into  tbe 
vulgor  error  of  his  day,  and  describes  it  as  having  two  heads,  (v.  372, 
&C.)  The  same  error  is  found  in  Pliny.  ('  Hist  Nat.,' lib.  viii,  cap.  35.) 
He  divides  scorpions  into  nine  species,  distinguishing  them  chiefly  by 
their  colour  (v.  769,  &a),  a  mode  of  division  probably  taken  from 
ApoUodorus  (Pliny,  '  Hist.  Nat,'  lib.  xL,  cap.  30),  and  followed  by 
uElian  ('De  Nat.  Auim.,'  lib.  vi.,  cap.  20).  He  is  the  fiint  person  who 
describes  the  moths  that  flutter  about  a  caudle  at  night,  and  calls 
them  ^6Xm»(u  (v.  759,  &c.)  He  gives  a  fabulous  account  of  the 
basilisk  (v.  396,  &o.),  which  is  followed,  as  might  be  expected,  by 
Pliny  ('Hist.  Nat.,'  L  viii.,  cap.  38,  and  L  xxix.,  c.  19),  and  by  ^lian 
('  De  Nat  Anim.,'  lib.  ii.,  cap.  7),  though  it  should  be  observed  that 
the  animal  spoken  of  by  them  could  not  be  the  same  that  is  called  by 
that  name  by  modem  naturalists,  which  is  found  only  in  America. 
He  declares  the  bite  of  the  field-mouse  to  be  poisonous  (v.  815,  &c.), 
and  that  the  animal  dies  if  it  should  fall  into  a  wheel-rut ;  both  which 
circumstances  are  repeated  by  Pliny  ('  Hist  Nat.,'  lib.  viii.,  cap.  83)  and 
.£lian  ('  De  Nat  Anim.,'  libw  iL,  cap.  37).  He  is  one  of  the  earliest 
writers  who  mentions  the  fable  of  the  salamander  (v.  817,  &c.).  See 
Pliny,  *  Hist.  Nat,'  lib.  x.,  c.  86,  and  ^lian,  'De  Nat  Anim.,'  lib.  ii., 
0.  81.  He  says  that  wasps  (v.  738,  &c.)  are  generated  by  the  putre- 
faction of  the  carcass  of  a  horse  (comp.  PUny, '  Hist.  Nat.,'  lib.  xviL, 
cap.  18,  and  .£Uan, '  De  Nat  Anim^  lib.  i.,  cap.  28),  and  bees  by  that 
of  an  ox  (comp.  JBlian, '  De  Nat  Anim.,'  lib.  iL,  cap.  57). 

The  '  Alexipharmaca '  is  a  rather  shorter  poem,  written  in  the  same 
metre,  on  poisons  and  their  antidotes,  and  may  be  considered  as  a  sort 
of  continuation  of  the  '  Theriaca^  Haller's  judgment  on  this  work  is 
as  severe  as  on  the  preceding.  Among  the  poisons  of  the  animal  king- 
dom Nicander  mentions  (v.  115,  &c.)  the  cantharis  of  the  Greeks, 
which  is  not  the  LyjUa  FeficofoKo,  but  the  MtiM  Ckicorii;  the 
buprestis  (v.  335,  &c.),  Carabua  £ucid(m ;  the  blood  of  a  bull  (v.  312); 
the  coagulated  milk  in  the  stomach  of  mammiferous  animals  (v.  364, 
&c.);  a  species  of  tetraodon  (v.  465,  &c.),  Tetraodon  Lagoceph<du8  ;  the 
leech  (v.  495,  &c.),  Hintdo  venenata;  and  a  species  of  gecko  o-oAc^buiySpa 
(v.  550,  &c.).  Among  the  vegetable  poisons  we  find  the  aconite  (v.  12, 
&c.),  'Aconitum  Lycoctonum; '  the  coriander  (v.  157,  &c.),  which  has 
sometimes  been  fatal  in  Egypt;  the  hemlock  (v.  186,  &c.),  'Conium; ' 
the  colchicnm  (v.  249,  &a),  iip^fupov;  the  Lotos  dorychnium  (v.  376, 
&C.) ;  the  henbane  (v.  415,  &c), '  Hyoscyamus; '  opium  (v»  433,  &o.) ; 
and  the  different  species  of  fungi  (v.  521,  &c.),  the  growth  of  which 
Nicander  attributm  to  fermentation.  Of  mineni  poisons  he  mentions 
only  white  lead,  or  carbonate  of  lead  (v.  74,  &&),  and  litharge,  or 
protoxide  of  lead  (y.  607,  &c.). 

To  counterbalance  in  some  degree  Hallei^s  unfavourable  opinion 
of  Nicander's  extant  works,  it  ought  in  justice  to  be  stated  that  his 
knowledge  of  natural  history  appears  to  be  at  least  equal  to  that  of 
other  writers  of  his  own  or  even  of  a  later  age,  while  on  the  subject 
of  poisons  he  was  long  considered  a  great  authority :  Galen  several 
times  quotes  him,  and  Dioscorides,  Aetius,  and  Johannes  Actuarius 
have  borrowed  from  him  largely. 

With  respect  to  his  merits  as  a  poet,  the  most  opposite  opinions  are 
to  be  found  both  in  ancient  and  modem  writers.  In  the  Greek  antho- 
logy Colophon  is  oongratulated  for  being  the  birth-place  of  Homer 
and  Nicander  (t  iii,  p.  270,  ep.  567,  ed.  Brunck.).  Cicero  ('De  Orat,' 
lib.  l,  cap.  16),  alludmg  to  his  '  Geoxgics '  (a  poem  not  now  extant), 
praises  the  poetical  manner  in  which  he  treats  a  subject  of  which  he 
was  entirely  ignorant ;  while  Plutarch  ('  De  And.  Poetis,'  cap.  2)  says 
the  'Theriaca'  only  escapes  being  prose  because  it  is  put  into  metre, 
and  will  not  allow  It  to  be  called  a  poem,  because  there  is  in  it  "  nothing 
of  fable  or  falsehood."  This  very  point  Julius  Cesar  Scaliger  thinks 
worthy  of  especial  commendation,  and  says,  "Msgna  ei  laus  quod  ne 
quid  ineptum  aut  inept^  dioat"  ('  Poetices,*  lib.  v.,  cap.  15.)  He 
goes  on  to  praise  the  accuracy  of  his  expressions  and  versification,  and 
declares  that  among  all  the  Greek  authors  a  more  polished  poet  is 
hardly  to  be  found.  M.  Merian,  on  the  other  hand,  in  an  essay 
( Comment  les  Scienoes  influent  dans  la  Poesie'  ('  H^m.  de  I'Acad.  Roy. 
de  Berlin,'  I'an  1776,  p.  423)  mentions  Nicander  to  show  the  antipathy 
Uiat  exists  between  the  language  of  poetry  and  the  subjects  of 
which  he  treated.    He  calls  hSa  'a  grinder  of  antidotes,  who  sang  of 
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■corpioiu,  totdiy  and  spiden^'  and  oondden  fau  poems  as  fit  only  for 
the  apothecaries.  Probably  his  poetioal  genius  has  been  a  good  deal 
damped  by  the  prosaio  chitfaoter  of  the  subjects  that  he  has  ohosen 
for  his  theme ;  and  we  may  fairly  say  that  hit  writings  contain  quite 
as  mnoh  poetry  as  could  be  expected  Rom  such  unpromising  materials. 
As  for  his  style  and  language,  probably  every  one  who  has  ever  read 
half  a  dosen  lines  of  either  of  his  poems  will  agree  with  BenUcTt  who 
says  that  he  studiously  affected  obsolete  and  antiquated  wordu^  and 
must  have  been  an  obicure  writer  even  to  his  contemporaries.  ('  Cam« 
bridge  Museum  Crit,'  voL  i.,  pw  371) 

The'Theriaoa'  and  the  *  Aleziphannaoa '  were  first  publiihed  in 
Ureek,  wiUi  the  Scholia  to  both  poems,  by  the  elder  Aldus,  Venet, 
1499,  fol.,  at  the  end  of  his  edition  of  Dioscorides.  The  best  editions 
are  Schneider^s,  who  published  the  'Alezipharmaca'  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  with  the  £ksholia  and  copious  notes,  Hal»,  1792,  8to»  and  the 
*  Theriaca,'  edited  in  the  same  manner,  and  containing  also  the  frag- 
ments of  Nicander's  other  poems,  in  8yo,  Lips.,  1816;  and  that  of 
LehiB  (in  Didot's  Greek  Classics)  large  8 vo,  Paris  1846.  The  *  Theriaoa ' 
waa  publised  in  the  '  Cambridge  Museum  Criticum,'  with  Bentley*8 
emendations,  toL  i,  p.  370,  fto.  There  is  extant  a  Greek  paraphrase 
in  prose  of  botti  poems  (printed  in  Schneider's  editions)  by  Kutech- 
nias,  of  whom  nothing  is  known,  except  that  he  has  done  the  same  to 
Oppian'a  '  Cynegetica'  and  '  Halieutica.' 

NICANDER,  KARL  AUGUST,  a  recent  Swedish  poet  of  consider^ 
able  celebrity,  was  bom  at  Str^gnaa,  on  the  20th  March,  1799.  He 
was  educated  at  the  University  of  Upeala,  where  he  made  his  literary 
d^but  in  1820,  first  under  the  pseudonym  '  August^'  in  the  '  Kalender 
for  Dame,*  and  almost  immediiately  afterwards  by  his'Runesvardet, 
eller  den  fdrste  Riddam '  C  The  Runic  Sword,  or  the  First  Knight '),  a 
tragedy  which  manifested  great  power.  His  next  production,  which 
waa  illustrated  with  designs  by  his  friend  Baron  von  Hamilton,  was 
that  entitled  'Runor'  (the '  Runes '),  a  series  of  sixteen  legendary 
'romaunts,'  among  which  that  which  has  for  its  subject  Erik  Yasa  is 
the  most  interesting.  Another  production  of  the  same  kind,  though 
founded  not  upon  northern  but  southern  story, — namely,  his  '  Ensio,' 
an  historical  lyric  in  eleven  romaunts,  appeared  in  a  collection  of 
poems  by  him  in  1825-26 ;  and  in  each  of  those  years  he  obtained  a 
prize  medal  from  the  Swedish  academy,  the  latter  of  which  was  for 
his  poem  on  the  '  Death  of  Tasso,' — a  subject  previously  treated  with 
great  beauty  and  energy  by  the  Russian  poet  Batiushkov.  Admirable 
and  touching  as  are  the  strains  in  which  the  tragic  tale  of  *  King 
Ensto*  are  poured  forth, — deep  as  is  the  pathos,  rich  m  is  the  poetic 
colouring,  pure  and  graceful  as  is  the  Umguage, — this  piece  did  not 
become  a  favourite  with  the  public  It  was  however  tnnalated  into 
German  by  Mohnike  (1829),  and  the  collection  in  which  it  appeared 
procured  for  its  author  the  applause  and  patronage  of  the  aobdemy, 
which  enabled  him  to  travel  and  visit  Italy  in  1827.  Of  this  journey 
the  literary  fruit  was  the  poet's  'Minnen  fran  Sodem '  ('  RecoUections 
of  the  South,  after  a  Tour  through  Denmark,  Germany,  Switzerland, 
and  Italy ').  Its  chief  merit  lies  in  the  poetical  pieces  with  which  it  is 
interspersed.  Among  his  minor  poetical  compositions,  that  on 
'Silence'  is  a  piece  of  singular  beauty  and  pathos.  Nicander  died 
February  7, 1889. 

NICCOLA  DI  PISA,  or  PISA'NO,  is  a  celebrated  name  in  the 
history  of  srt.  He  was  among  the  very  earliest  restorers  of  sculpture : 
he  quitted  the  hard,  dry,  and  mechanical  manner  of  his  predecessors, 
and  introduced  a  style  which,  though  it  falls  short  of  the  antique,  was 
baaed  upon  similar  pxindplea,  and  in  which  he  displayed  a  vigorous 
mind  and  much  feeling,  if  not  alwaya  the  most  refined  taste.  Kone 
of  Ids  biographers  have  been  able  to  ascertain  the  pxedae  date  either 
of  his  birth  or  death ;  but  he  must  have  been  bom  very  near  the 
commenoement  of  the  18th  century,  as  he  was  greatly  advanced  in 
age,  and  became  quite  decrepid  in  the  year  1278,  after  which  date  no 
certain  mention  of  him  can  be  traced.  That  he  had  attained  to  great 
skill  in  his  profession  in  1225  may  be  tsken  for  granted,  as  he  was  in 
that  year  employed  to  execute  the  '  area '  or  tomb  of  San  Domenico  at 
Bologna,  which  he  embellished  with  a  series  of  bas«elie&  and  figures 
truly  admirable  for  that  time.  Several  of  these  subjects  are  givea  by 
Cicognara,  in  his  'Storia  deUa  Sculturo,'  and  many  of  the  heads  and 
countenances  are  finely  expressed.  This  work  clearly  shows  that 
Niocola  had  diligently  studied  the  antique,  and  also  that  he  must  then 
have  been  almost  in  the  maturity  of  his  powers.  For  a  description  of 
aud  remarka  on  this  mssterly  production,  we  refer  to  CHoognara  and  to 
Moronna's '  Pisa  Illustrata.' 

Niccola  appears  to  have  continued  at  Bologna  till  1281,  when  he 
began  the  celebrated  church  of  San  Antonio,  or  II  Santo,  at  Padua, 
which  acquired  for  him  no  leas  fame  ss  an  architect  He  had  pre- 
viously given  evidence  of  his  skill  in  architecture  by  the  church  and 
convent  of  San  Domenico  at  Bologna,  which  were  designed  by  him 
during  his  residence  in  that  city,  and  supposed  to  have  been  his  first 
works  of  the  kind.  Immediately  after  completing  the  building  at 
Padua,  he  was  engaged  to  erect  the  church  Dei  Frari  at  Venice,  and 
his  reputation  as  sn  architect  became  so  great  that  he  was  successively 
employed  on  many  other  buildings  lit  Florence,  Pistoja,  Volterra, 
Naples,  and  in  his  native  dty.  Among  those  which  he  executed  at 
Florence,  the  most  celebrated  is  the  church  and  monastery  of  Santa 
Trinita,  which  edifice  was  extolled  by  Michel  Angelo  as  one  of  sur- 
pasaing  excellence  for  its  simple  grandeur  and  the  nobleness  of  its 
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proportions.  He  begun  the  cathedral  of  Pistoja  in  1240,  and  likewise 
improved  and  embellished  that  at  Volterra.  At  Arazzo,  the  convent 
of  S.  Domenico, — ^at  Viterbo,  the  church  and  convent  of  the  Domi- 
nicans, where  he  did  much  in  the  way  of  repairs  and  rsetorations, — 
and  at  Naples,  the  Church  of  Lorenzo,  besides  the  magnificent  abbey 
on  the  plain  of  Tagliaoozao,  erected  by  Charlea  I.  of  Anjou  (1268)  in 
commemoration  of  his  dedaive  victory  over  Corradino,  and  thenoe 
called  Santa  Maria  della  Vittoria, — ^testify  to  the  repute  in  which  his 
architectural  talenta  were  held  and  how  extensively  he  vras  employed. 
Beaides  the  Palazzo  degli  Anziani  and  S.  Miehele^  among  the  edifices 
by  him  at  Pisa  the  most  noted  is  the  campanile  of  S.  Niccols,  or  the 
Augustines,  which  is  sn  octangular  structure  extemsUy,  except  at  its 
upper  story,  which  has  sixteen  sides,  with  ss  many  arches  springing 
from  columns,  and  forming  sn  open  gallery  around  it,  and  above  this 
is  a  leaser  story  crowned  by  a  short  spite,  or  rather  a  steep  roo^  where 
the  octagonal  form  is  resumed.  The  interior  is  circular,  and  forms  an 
open  wdl*stairoase  with  arches  resting  upon  columns,  of  which  latter 
there  are  altogether  four  and  twenty,  fifteen  of  oriental  granite,  and 
the  reat  of  various  marbles.  Moronna  gives  an  elevation  and  section 
of  this  structure,  but  they  are  so  wretchedly  executed,  that  they 
cannot  be  relied  upon  for  anything  further  than  the  general  idea  and 
shape  of  the  design. 

Another  very  oslebrated  work  by  him  at  Pisa,  though  of  a  difierent 
clsss,  is  the  pulpit  in  the  Baptistny — a  hexagon  supported  on  seven 
columns,  there  being  one  in  the  centre  beneath  it,  besides  those  at  the 
angles.  It  was  executed  by  him  in  1260 ;  and  in  1266  he  was  employed 
to  make  snother  for  the  cathedral  at  Sienna,  which  latter  is  considerably 
larger  and  richer,  and  octagonal  in  plan,  so  that  instead  of  five  there 
are  seven  sides  occupied  with  compartments,  in  bas-relief,  and  likewise 
nine  columns  instead  of  aeven.  Had  he  produced  nothing  else,  these 
two  works  alone  (ss  to  which  Cioognaia  enters  into  a  minute  descrip- 
tion), would  suffice  to  establish  Niccola's  £ame  t»  a  sculptor,  and  show 
the  great  perfection  to  which  he  advanced  the  art  from  what  he  found 
it  in  the  hsnds  of  his  immediate  predecessors.  Another  work,  of 
which  the  historian  of  Italian  aculpture  speaks  at  great  length,  is  the 
representation  of  the  Laat  Judgment  and  Inferno,  in  the  fa^e  of  the 
Duomo  of  Orvieto,  which  has  been  genen^y  attributed  to  Niccols^ 
but  is  asserted  by  that  critic  to  have  been  the  production  of 

GiovAirin  di  Jritf^,  the  son  snd  pupil  of  Niccola.  He  may  have  been 
bom  somewhere  about  1236,  as  at  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1820,  he  is 
said  to  have  been  '  vecchissimo,'  exceedingly  old.  We  may  at  least  sup- 
pose him  to  have  been  nearly  twenty-five  when  he  waa  invited  to  Perugia 
to  erect  a  splendid  monument  to  Urban  IV.,  who  died  in  that  city  in 
1264.  That  work  gave  such  satisfaction,  that  he  was  employed  also 
upon  the  embellishments  of  the  fountain  in  front  of  the  Duomo, 
wherein  he  displayed  extraordinary  ability  in  the  architecture,  the 
aculpture,  and  the  bronzea.  Scarcely  had  he  completed  this  work, 
when  his  fiather  died,  and  he  returned  to  Pisa  to  take  possoadon  of  his 
patrimony.  One  of  the  first  tasks  committed  to  him  by  his  fellow- 
citizens  wss  that  of  adorning  the  small  but  celebrated  church  of  Santa 
Maria  della  Spina,  one  of  ^e  richest  and  most  remarkable  specimens 
of  its  peculiar  gothic  style  in  Italy.  For  the  fa9ade  and  other  parte 
of  the  exterior  he  executed  a  number  of  ststues,  bas-reliefs,  and  other 
ornaments  of  sculpture,  and  is  said  in  one  of  the  figures  to  have 
portrayed  his  father  Niccola.  What  he  there  did  howeVer  were  merely 
the  embellishments  to  a  building,  in  which^others  shared  with  him ; 
but  it  wss  not  long  before  opportunity  was  afforded  him  of  displaying 
his  architectural  ability  on  an  ample  scale,  for  in  1278  he  began,  and 
in  1283  completed,  the  renowneid  Campo  Santo,  or  cemetery,  one  of 
the  moat  remarkable  monuments  of  its  period,  and  that  which,  together 
with  the  adjacent  cathedral,  campanile,  and  baptiatery,  offers  a  most 
interesting  group  of  studies  to  the  architect  llie  edifice  is  of  marble, 
and  forms  a  dloister  of  sixty-two  arches  (five  at  each  end  and  twenty- 
six  on  each  side),  indosing  the  inner  area  or  burial-ground ;  but  neiUier 
this  latter  nor  the  extoior  is  a  perfect  parallelogram,  the  cloister 
being  fifteen  feet  longer  on  one  side  than  on  the  other,  namely  430 
and  415  feet^  and  consequently  the  ends  not  at  right  angles  to  the 
sides.  This  defect  would  almost  seem  to  have  been*  occasioned  by 
oversight,  as  it  could  not  have  been  worth  while  to  sacrifice  regularity 
for  the  sske  of  a  few  feet. 

After  this,  according  to  Vasari,  he  went  to  Sienna,  where  he  made  a 
model  or  design  for  the  fii^aoTe  of  the  Duomo ;  this  however  is  question- 
able. One  of  the  first  commissions  he  received  after  flniahing  the 
Campo  Santo  was  from  Charles  I.  of  Anjou,  who  invited  him  to 
Naples,  where  he  erected  the  Castel  Nuovo,  and  built  Santa  Maria 
Novella.  In  1286  he  was  employed  to  erect  the  high  altar  in  the 
Duomo  at  Aresso,  an  exceedingly  aumptuous  work,  in  the  Tedesco 
style,  wi^  a  profusion  of  figures  and  sculptures,  all  in  marble.  This 
work,  and  his  Virgin  and  Child,  on  one  side  of  the  cathedral  of 
Florence,  are  reckoned  by  Cicognara  ss  his  best  productions;  but 
another  of  great  celebrity  is  the  marble  pulpit  by  him  in  the  church  of 
San  Andrea,  at  Pistoja,  which,  like  that  by  Niccola  in  the  Duomo  at 
Pisa,  is  a  hexagon  supported  by  seven  columns.  He  also  executed 
many  of  the  sculptures  of  the  Duomo  of  Orrieto,  where  he  employed 
vsrious  aasistantB  and  pupils,  some  of  the  latter  of  whom  afterwiurds 
became  celebrated,  particularly  Agostino  snd  Agnolo  di  Sienna.  At 
the  inatsnoe  of  the  Perugians^  he  returned  to  thrir  city,  and  executed 
the  mausoleum  of  Benedict  XI.     He  was  also  inrited  by  the  oitisens 
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o(  Pnto.  in  1809,  to  buUd  tlM  Gbpdla  delk  Gintol^  and  to  «iilMge 
tlMur  Duomo.  Lotded  with  hoDOfiini  and  distinokioiui  as  wall  aa  yaan, 
ba  in  1320  oloaad  hia  Hfa  in  hia  naiivia  city,  and  waa  thara  bnriad 
within  that  monnmant  which  ho  had  himaalf  oonatmetad  about  fotij 
yaaiB  before^  tha  Campo  Santo^  which  for  otham  waa  a  bnrjiiig^placa^ 
Ibr  himaalf  a  manaolaam. 

NICSPH0BU3i  born  in  758,  waa  tha  aoo  of  Thaodonia,  iha  bhiaf 
aaevatarj  of  atato  to  tha  Emparor  Conatentina  Y.,  and  waa  mada 
]»atdareh  of  Conatantinopla  in  the  year  806.  Ha  warmly  daltndad 
tha  worahip  of  imagaa  againat  the  loonoelaata,  and  waa  conaaqnantly 
baniahed  to  the  conyant  of  Si,  Theodora^  on  one  of  tha  idands  of  the 
IVopontia^  by  the  emperor  Lao  the  Armenian,  in  818.  He  died  in  hia 
retiramant  in  Jono  82&  Hieephorua  wrote  aavaral  hiatorical  and 
theological  worlok  1.  '  Chronographia  BreTia,'  being  a  abort  efaroDiole 
of  eventa  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  the  time  of  the  anther's 
deaihy  with  the  aeiiea  of  kinga,  emperoxi^  patriareha,  biahopa,  fta.  It 
waa  tranalatad  into  Latin,  and  pabliahed  with  notea»  by  Father  Qoar, 
Parisy  1662.  IL  *Braviarinm  Historioiim,'  or  hiatozioal  abridgment 
from  tha  end  of  Kanrioe*a  reign,  602,  till  the  beginning  of  the  reign 
of  Iraoo  and  her  aon  Conatantine^  780.  Father  Petau  pubUahed  a 
Latin  tranalation  of  it  in  1616,  and  M.  Gonain  haa  given  a  French 
trandation  of  it  in  the  third  volume  of  his  'History  of  Constantinople.' 
Both  the  above  worka  of  Nioephoras  form  part  of  the  collection  of 
the  'Byaantine  Historiana.'  3.  'Stichometrla  libromm  Sacroram,' 
or  ennmtxation  of  the  booka  of  Scripture^  witii  the  number  of  veraea 
in  each,  inaarted  in  the  eighth  volume  of  Pearaon'a  *  Critid  Sacri* 
4.  Several  treatiata  against  the  loonoelaata.  &  Seventeen  oanona 
inserted  in  the  CoUeotion  of  Councila  and  other  'Opnaoula.'  Tha 
•Life  of  the  Patriarch  Nxcephoroa,'  by  Ignattna,  a  contemporary 
writer,  haa  been  tranalatad  into  Latin,  and  inserted  in  the  'Acta  Sanc- 
torum.' Nioephoma  is  ntunberad  among  the  aainta  both  of  the  Qreek 
and  Roman  Churoh« 

NlC£THORnS  L,  Emperor  of  Constantmople,  waa  Logotheta,  or 
intendant  of  the  fiDsnoea  of  tha  empire  under  the  reign  of  the  Smpresa 
Irene  and  of  her  aon  Conatantine  VL,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  8th 
century.  Irene,  having  deprived  her  aon  of  hia  eyes,  uanrpad  the 
throne.  After  reigniog  alone  for  aix  yeara  a  conapiracy  broke  out 
against  her,  headed  by  Nicephoru%  who  waa  proclaimed  emperor,  and 
crowned  at  Santo  Sophia  in  802.  He  baniahed  Irene  to  the  ialand  of 
Lesbos^  where  aha  Uved  and  died  in  a  atate  of  destitution.  The 
troopa  in  Aaia  revolted  againat  Nicephoma,  who  ahowed  himadf  ava- 
ricioua  and  cruel,  and  proclaimed  the  patrician  Bardanea  emperor; 
but  Nicephorua  defeated  and  aeisad  Bardanea,  confined  him  to  a 
monaateiy,  and  deprived  him  of  hia  aight.  The  Empreaa  Irene  had 
consented  to  pay  an  aonual  tribute  to  the  Saracana,  in  order  to  atop 
their  incoraions  into  the  tenritoriea  of  the  empire;  bat  Kicephorus 
refused  to  continue  the  payment,  and  wrote  a  meaaage  of  defiuice  to 
the  kalif  Harun-al-Raahid.  The  kalif  collected  a  vaat  army,  which 
devasUted  Asia  Minor,  and  deatroyed  the  city  of  Heradea  en  the 
coast  of  the  Euxinci  Kioephorua  waa  obliged  to  sue  for  peace  and 
pay  tribute  to  the  kalif.  In  an  attack  which  the  emperor  made  on 
the  Bulgariana  he  waa  utterly  defeated  by  them  and  killed,  July  25, 
811.  His  son  Stauracius  succeeded  him,  but  reigned  only  six  months, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Michael  Rhaogabe,  master  of  the  palace. 

KICEPHOBUS  II.  (called  Phogai,  but  who  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  usurper  Phocas,  who  reigned  in  the  N»g«»^f»ing  of 
the  7th  century)  waa  daacended  of  a  noble  Byzantine  family,  and 
distinguished  hunself  ss  a  commander  in  the  field.  After  the  death 
of  HomanuB  IL,  in  059,  his  widow  Theophanoy  who  waa  accuaed  of 
having  poiMuad  him,  reigned  aa  guardian  to  her  infant  aon,  but  finding 
heraelf  insecure  on  the  throne,  she  invited  Nicephorua  to  come  to  Con- 
stantinople^ and  promiaed  him  her  hand.  Nicephorua  came,  married 
Theopbano^andaaaumedthetiaeof  AugU8taa,in968.  He  repeatedly 
attaoked  the  SaraMwia,  and  drove  them  out  of  Cilicia  and  part  of 
Syria.  In  068,  Otho  I,  emperor  of  Germany,  aant  an  embassy  to 
Nicephorus,  who  received  it  in  an  uncivil  manner.  [LuixnuLRDUS.] 
But  bis  avarice  made  him  unpopular,  and  hia  wife,  the  unprincipled 
Theophano^  having  formed  an  intrigue  with  John  Zimisces^  an 
Armenian  officer,  conapirad  with  him  againat  her  huaband.  z<»ni«n— ^ 
with  other  oonapiratora,  was  introduced  at  night  into  the  bedchamber 
of  the  emperor,  whom  they  mnrdered,  in  969. 

NICEPHORUS  IIL,  called  Botahiaitsb,  an  old  officer  of  acme 
militaiy  reputation  in  the  Byaantine  army  in  Aaia,  revolted  againat 
the  emperor  Michael  Ducaa  in  1078,  and  with  a  body  of  troopa,  chiefly 
composed  of  Turkish  mercenaries^  marched  to  Calchedon,  upon  which 
Michael  resigned  the  purple,  and  Nicephorua  waa  proclaimed  emperor 
at  Constantinode.  Michael  was  sent  to  a  monaatery  with  the  title  of 
Archbishop  of  JBphesus.  Another  aapirant  to  the  throne^  Nicephorua 
Bryennina,  waa  defeated,  taken  prisoner,  and  deprived  of  hia  sight. 
A  fresh  insurrection,  led  by  Basilaoiua,  waa  likewiae  put  down  hy  the 
troops  of  Nicephorus  under  the  command  of  Alexia  Oomnanu& 
Alexia  himself,  who  had  an  heredi^  claim  to  the  thivne^  waa  aoon 
afterwarda  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  soldiers.  Having  entered  Con* 
stantinople  by  aurpriae^  he  aeiied  Nicephorua  and  baniahed  him  to  a 

^^5J!Sl5['  ^^^  **•  ^^  *^^  ■ftwf*  ^  1081-    [AucoB  CoiorxNUB.1 

NICE'BATUS,  a  physician  mentioned  by  DiceooridM  (<Pr»f.;  lib.  i, 
p.  2,  ed.  Sprang.),  as  one  of  the  foUowera  of  Asdepiades,  who  attended 
particularly  to  materia  medica.    None  of  hia  writings  remain,  but  his 


praaeriptiona  are  aavaral  timea  manticnad  by  Galen  C  Opera,'  ad.  Euhn, 
t.  xiip.  684 ;  1  xiiL  pp.  87,  96,  98, 110, 180,  282,  238 ;  t.  xiv.  p.  197), 
andoBeebyFlmy('HiatNat.,*Lxxxii.,c81).  We  learn  ^m  Cnliua 
Anrelianua  (*  Monn  Chico./  L  iL,  e.  6)  that  he  wrote  also  on  catalepay* 
He  flonriihed  about  the  year  B.a  40. 

NICEBON,  JEAN-PIERRE,  waa  bom  atParia  in  1685.  He  entered 
the  ragnlar  order  of  Bamabitea^  and  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
languagea  and  biography.  He  led  a  life  without  incident,  and  died 
at  Paris  on  tha  8th  of  July  1788.  He  ia  ohiafly  known  aa  the  author 
—or  in  some  parte  rather  the  compiler —  of  '  M^moirea  poor  aervir 
h  rfliatofae  dea  Honunea  lllnstraa  dana  la  B4publique  dee  Lettrea,'  of 
which  thirty-mne  vclumea  were  published  by  Niceron,  and  four  were 
added  after  nis  death.  AU  who  have  had  oocsaion  to  atudy  the  earlier 
literary  histccy  of  Stance  must  be  under  obligations  to  this  laborious 
and  meritorious  work.  .Ita  merita  are  never  very  high  in  critidam, 
philcaophy,  or  the  eaaantisl  elementa  of  apirited  and  deaeriptive 
biography.  Niceron  waa  however  a  curioua  and  laboriooa  reader, 
and  in  thoaa  instancea  where  he  exhlbita  the  fruit  of  his  own  original 
reaearch,  hia  matter  ia  highly  valuable.  Many  of  the  Uvea  however 
are  mere  compilationa  f^m  other  aourcea,  ana  appear  to  have  been 
haatily  prepared  to  auit  the  order  of  publication.  There  ia  little  attempt 
at  a  proportional  diatribntion  of  apaoe^  aacondary  authora  aometimes 
receiving  noticea  aa  elaborate  aa  the  most  distioguiahed  men  of  thdr 
age.  This  is  a  defect  aometimee  not  unpleaaing,  aa  it  generally  attends 
enthudasm  in  aome  particular  walk  of  literature  and  marka  the 
original  inveatigator.  Niceron  publiahed  apme  translationa  from 
the  Engliah.  (Iftfaiotrtf^  tom.  xL  879-896;  Nowveau  Dieiionnairt 
ffittorique,) 

NICE'TAS,  a  phyaidan  of  Gcnatantinople,  snppoaed  to  bave  lived 
in  the  reign  of  laaao  Conmenus^  about  the  middle  of  the  11th  century, 
of  whom  nothing  ia  known,  except  that  he  formed  the  collection  of 
aurgiod  woika  i£kt  bean  his  namei  It  exista  at  preaent  only  in  manu- 
acript,  of  which  there  are  three  oopiea^  one  at  Florence  and  two  at 
Paria;  but  part  of  it  waa  published  at  Florence,  1754,  folio,  with  the 
title  '  Ghmcomm  Chiruigid  libri,  Sorani  unua  de  Fracturarum  Signis, 
Oribaaii  duo  de  FVactia  at  de  Luxatia :  a  Colleotione  Nicetss  ab  anti- 
quisaimo  et  optimo  oodioe  Florantino  deacripti,  converai,  atque  editi 
ib  Antonio  Coochio/  Ac  Perhape  he  ia  the  peraon  to  whom  Theo- 
phylact'a  fifty-fifth  letter  ia  addreeaed,  who  is  styled  ''Phydciw  to 
the  King.*    (Fabr.,  Bibl  Or. ;  Haller,  Bihl  Chirmrg,) 

NICETAS,  AOOMINATUa  [BTXAHTin  Hibtobxavb,  voL  i, 
coL  1070.] 

NICHOLAS  L,  a  Deacon  of  Rome^  waa  dectcd  pope^  mainly  through 
the  infloenee  of  the  emperor  Louia  IL,  who  was  then  at  Rome,  in 
April  858,  and  waa  conaacratad  in  St^  Peter's  church  in  presence  of 
the  emperor.  The  new  pope  sent  legates  to  Constantinople  to  urge 
the  emperor  Miohad  IIL  to  reatore  Ignatioa  to  the  patriarchal  see, 
into  which  Photioa  had  intruded  himaalf  and  at  the  aame  time  to 
redaim  the  diocaaea  of  Hlyricum,  Apulia,  Gd^bria,  and  Sicily,  which 
the  court  of  Conatantinopla  had  detached  from  the  aeeof  Rome  during 
the  schiam  of  the  Iconodaats,  and  which,  after  that  achiam  had  been 
put  down  by  the  Eaatem  emperora^  had  not  been  reatored.  (Thomas- 
sin, '  Discipline  de  TEglise,'  vol  i)  The  allegiance  paid  by  the  Roman 
pontiffii  to  Charlemagne  and  hia  aucceasora  aa  emperora  of  the  West 
had  greatly  widened  the  breadi  between  the  Roman  ace  and  the  Bysau- 
tinea,  and  the  schiam  of  Photiua  completed  the  aeparation  of  the  two 
churohea.  Nicholaa  exoommunicated  Photiua,  who  in  return,  at  a 
coundl  aasembled  at  Conatantinople,  anathematised  Nicholaa  and  his 
followers,  aaaerting  at  the  aame  time,  that  **  since  the  seat  of  the 
empire  had  been  removed  from  Rome  to  Conatantinople,  the  primacy 
and  privil^gea  enjoyed  till  then  by  the  Roman  aae  had  become  trans- 
ferred unto  that  of  the  new  capital."  The  legatee  of  Nicholaa  returned 
to  Rome  without  efEecting  anything.  In  the  year  865  Nicholaa  had  the 
aatiafaction  of  recdvinginto  the  boaom  of  the  church  Bogoria,  king  of  the 
Bulgarians,  with  part  of  hia  nation.  But  on  the  other  dde  he  involved 
hioMclf  in  a  aerioua  dispute  with  his  former  patron  the  emperor  Louis, 
on  account  d  Lotharina,  king  of  Lorraine,  having  repuduted  Theot- 
bog  hia  wife  and  married  his  concubine  Waldrada.  The  pope  had 
appointed  the  archlnahope  of  Trevee  and  Cologne  aa  hia  legatee  to 
examine  into  the  affair ;  but  the  legatee,  in  a  council  held  at  Mats  in 
868,  obtained  a  deciaion  in  favour  of  Lotharina,  upon  which  Nicholaa 
assembled  a  council  at  Rome  in  864,  in  which  the  two  ardibishopa 
were  depoaed,  and  Lothariua*a  divorce  and  marriage  were  declared 
null.  The  emperor  Louis  took  the  part  of  the  archbiahopa,  and  marched 
with  troopa  to  Rome  to  oblige  the  pope  to  revoke  the  eenteooe.  An 
afiiray  took  place  in  front  of  St.  Peter^s  churdi  between  the  aoldiers  of 
the  emperor  and  the  pope'a  followara,  but  the  emperor  aoon  after  oon- 
aented  to  withdraw  hia  troopa.  In  867t  Basil  the  Macedonian  having 
murdered  tiie  emperor  Michael,  aucoeeded  him  on  the  throne,  and 
ahortly  after  reatored  IpiatiuB  to  the  patriarohd  aee  and  bamahed 
Photiua.  Nicholas  himself  died  at  Rome^  November  18,  867,  and  waa 
succeeded  by  Adrisn  IL  Nicholas  haa  left  a  number  of  lettera  upon 
queetftona  of  church  doctrine  and  di^dpline,  which  are  inaerted  in 
Coleti'a  ^Cdlacticn  of  CoundU' 

NICHOLAS  IL,  Gerard  of  Boigundy,  aueceeded  Stephen  IX.  aa 
pope  in  1059.  An  oppodte  fsction  ehoae  John  biahop  of  Velletri,  who 
took  the  name  of  Benedict  X.,  but  the  conndl  of  Sutri  diaavowedhim, 
and  Benedict  was  obligei  to  redgn  his  claim.    Nichdaa  asaembled  a 
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oounoil  at  Rome  which  pMMd  ft  dma9»  oonowoing  the  mode  of  elect- 
ing the  pope.  This  importoDt  decree  ii  in  the  CoUectioa  of  oouncUa^ 
and  aUo  in  Muratoii's '  Rerum  Italicarum  Soriptoree.*  Nicholaa  entered 
into  negooiatione  with  the  Normans,  who  had  occupied  Southern  Ita^, 
and  bestowed  on  Robert  Quiscard  the  duchy  of  Apulia  and  Calabria, 
as  a  fief  of  the  Roman  see.  He  died  soon  after,  in  1061,  and  wsa 
succeeded  by  Alexander  II* 

NICHOLAS  III.,Oiovanni  Qaetani,  of  a  noble  Roman  funily,  sue- 
oeeded  John  XZL  in  1277.  He  prevailed  on  the  emperor  Rudolf  of 
Habeburg,  who  was  little  acquainted  with  Italian  affiiirs,  to  confirm 
the  Tsrious  grants  of  territory  alleged  to  have  been  made  to  the  see  of 
Rome  by  former  emperors,  and  the  Exarchate  of  Ravenna  among  the 
rest  (Fontanini, '  Del  Dominic  Temporale  della  Santa  Chiesa,'  and  his 
oontroTcrsy  with  Muratori  on  the  subject)  Nicholas  quarrelled  with 
Charles  of  Anjou,  king  of  Naples,  and  deprived  him  of  the  dignity  of 
senator  of  Rome.  He  has  been  accused  of  nepotism,  that  is  to  say,  of 
having  enriched  his  nephews  and  other  relatiTes»  He  died  in  1280, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Martin  IV. 

NICHOLAS  IT.,  a  Franciscan  monk,  and  a  native  of  Ascoti  in  the 
Marches^  was  raised  to  the  papal  see  after  the  death  of  Honorius  IV. 
in  1288.  He  fsvoured  the  pretensions  of  Charles  IL  of  Anjou  upon 
the  island  of  Sicily,  and  excommunicated  James  of  Angon  and 
his  partitana  in  that  island.  He  received  an  embassy  from  a  Tartar 
khan  who  promised  to  assist  the  Christians  in  the  recovery  of  Pales- 
tine. Nicholas  died  in  129^  and  was  succeeded  by  Celestine  V. 
Ni<^olas  left  seversl  theological  works. 

NICHOLAS  v.,  Tojouao  si.  Sabxana,  was  elected  pope  sfter  the 
death  of  Kugenius  IV.  in  1447.  '  He  soon  after  terminated  the 
schism  in  the  Western  Church  bv  prevailing  upon  Felix  V.,  who  had 
been  elected  pope  by  the  council  of  Bssel  in  1489,  to  abdicate  in  his 
favour,  and  thus  restore  peace  to  the  Christian  world :  Felix  did  this 
with  a  good  grace  in  the  year  1449.  [AiunBUB  YUL]  At  the  same 
time,  as  if  influenced  by  the  example  of  the  heads  of  the  church,  the 
sovereigns  and  statee  of  Italy  seemed  for  awhile  to  forget  their  feuds, 
and  lt3y  enjoyed  several  years  of  internal  peaces  a  rare  occurrence  in 
the  history  of  the  middle  sges.  The  pope^  who  was  a  patron  of  learn- 
ing, availed  hima^  of  this  period  of  repose  to  collect  books  and 
manuscripts,  and  to  have  tranelations  made  of  the  Greek  classics  and 
of  the  others  of  the  Eastern  Church;  he  received  and  patronised 
learned  men  from  various  countriei^  and  especislly  from  Oreeoe^  at 
that  time  overpowered  and  devastated  by  the  Turks ;  and  he  embel- 
lished Rome  with  sumptuous  sa  well  as  useful  buUdingpk  He  enlarged 
the  university,  restorsd  the  bridges  as  well  as  the  aqueduct  of  the 
Acqua  Yeivioe^  and  founded  the  Vatican  library.  In  1450  he  pro- 
claimed a  jubilee^  which  drew  a  prodigious  number  of  strangers  to 
Rome.  In  March  1452,  Frederic  IIL  of  Qermany  came  to  Rome^ 
where  he  was  crowned  by  the  pope  with  the  crown  of  Lombardy; 
after  the  coronation  he  nuucried  Leonora  of  Portugal,  and  both 
fVederio  and  his  consort  reoeived  the  imperial  crown  from  the  hands 
of  the  ponti£  In  the  following  year,  1463,  the  news  of  the  taking  of 
Constantinople  by  the  Turks  deeply  affected  Nicholas,  who  had  urged 
the  Christian  princes  to  succour  the  Bysantines,  and  who  now  im- 
pressed with  great  eamestnesa  upon  the  Italian  and  other  states  the 
necessity  of  giving  up  their  mutual  jealouaiee  and  forming  a  league 
for  their  common  defence  againat  the  Ottonuns»  He  also  correeponded 
with  Mahomet  IL  Nicholas  died  in  March  1455,  at  fifty-seven  years 
of  sge.  He  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  individusls  who  have 
filled  the  Papal  chair,  and  he  was  free  from  the  oharge  of  nepotism. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Oalixtus  IIL 

NICHOLLS^  CHARLOTTE.  [BBOHrft,  Chablottx.] 
*NICHOLLS,  SIR  QEOROE.  In  looking  at  the  lives  of  men  who 
have  made  great  diMx>veries  in  aoience^  accomplished  remarkable 
improvements  in  art,  or  carried  out  important  principleB  of  social 
reform,  not  being  led  to  their  inquiries  and  pursuits  in  the  ordinary 
range  of  professional  avocationB,  we  shall  find  that  some  accidental 
circumatance,  very  frequently  of  local  position,  has  determined  the 
course  of  their  nsefulnesik  The  early  training  of  Sir  Qeorge  Nieholia, 
beyond  giving  him  habiti  of  pmdenee,  firmneasy  and  self-reliance^ 
would  not  appear  such  as  would  have  fbrmed  one  who  hsa  been  fore- 
most in  originating  and  superintending  that  great  change  in  the 
condition  of  society,  the  present  system  of  Poor  Law  Administration 
in  England  and  Ireland.  Bom  in  1781,  the  son  of  Solomon  Nieholls, 
Esq.,  of  St.  Eewi^  Comwim,  who  was  of  an  ancient  family  in  that 
county,  and  educated  at  Helatone  Qrammar-achool,  under  Dr.  Otter, 
atterwarda  Uahop  of  Chioheeter,  and  at  Newton  Abbot,  Devonahire; 
he  entered  the  maritime  aervice  of  the  East  India  Company  at  the  sge 
of  fifteen.  In  1809  he  commanded  a  ship;  in  1815  he  quitted  the 
service.  The  middle  period  of  life  thus  reached,  with  few  ojqpor- 
tunltiee  of  intercourse  with  the  humUer  classes^  Mr.  NichoUs,  after 
his  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Brook  Maltby,  Esq.,  of  South- 
well, in  Nottioghamahire,  in  1813,  and  upon  his  retirement  from 
the  navy,  aettled  at  SouthwelL  He  was  here  to  furnish  an 
example  of  what  an  observant,  active,  and  benevolent  resident  in  a 
country  town  can  do  for  the  impfo^ement  of  the  population,  and 
through  suoh  an  example  fer  the  surrounding  diatnot  In  1821 
Mr.  Nieholia  undertook  the  than  very  unpleasant  office  of  oveoeer 
of  the  poor  of  SouthwelL  The  parish  contained  3000  inhabi- 
tants.    The  land  was  rated  al.l9s.  Gd.  in  the  pound ;  the  buildings  at 


18f.  The  annual  sum  actually  spent  in  parochial  relief  wis  abov« 
20002.  In  this  pariah,  as  in  almost  every  other  in  Enc^and,  the  work* 
house  was  the  resort  of  the  idle  and  profligate  of  both  sexes :  the 
sums  raised  by  the  heavy  tax  upon  capital  and  industry  were  lavished 
upon  all  applicants  by  a  bench  of  magistratss ;  nearly  the  whole  labour- 
ing population  were  paupers.  The  stocking-makers  of  the  town,  the 
farmers'  labourers,  Instead  of  living  upon  their  independent  earnings, 
had  their  wages  eked  out  by  the  poors'  rate.  Mr.  KichoUs  saw  the 
evil,  and  determined  to  apply  a  remedy.  He  called  pubUo  attention 
to  the  subject  by  eight  letters,  signed  "  An  Overseer,"  published  in 
<  The  Nottingham  Journal ;'  which  were  afterwards  republished  as  a 
pamphlet  But  no  mere  economy  would  have  effected  a  cure  for  this 
widespread  disease.  Mr.  Nieholls  may  be  considered  the  discoverer 
of  the  principle  which  was  to  form  one  of  the  main  correctivee  of  the 
pauperism  which  had  reached  so  fearful  an  extent  He  has  himaelf 
described  it  ^  Thia  principle  conaisted  in  ao  regulating  the  distribu- 
tion of  parish  relief  as  to  ensure  its  non-acceptance  unless  under 
circumstances  of  actual  want,  such  want  being  at  the  same  time 
always  certain  of  finding  the  relief  of  which  it  stood  in  need.  A 
well-regulated  workhouse  answers  these  two  conditions."  Mr.  NiohoUs 
left  Southwell  soon  after  1828 ;  but  in  three  years  the  ratea  had  been 
nearly  reduced  to  one*fourth  of  their  former  amount  More  important 
still,  the  aged  and  infirm  were  better  cared  for;  the  poor  children 
were  educated ;  and  when,  after  a  short  period  of  absence,  he  returned 
to  visit  hii  old  neighbours,  ''  he  was  greeted  in  the  market-place  by 
a  number  of  labourers  with  expressions  of  hearty  good-will,  and  with 
declarations  of  his  having  been  their  best  friend,  for  that  he  had 
compelled  them  to  take  csre  of  themselveSL'' 

From  1827  to  1834  Mr.  NichoUs  was  occupied  in  a  position  of 
responaibiUty,  which  was  a  fit  preparation  for  his  more  important 
public  labours— he  waa  superintendent  of  the  Branch  Bank  of  England 
at  Birmingham.  The  large  financial  queations  with  which  he  thus 
became  familiar  were  of  essential  service  when,  in  1834,  he  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  commissioners  under  the  Poor  Law  Amendment 
Act  Never  was  any  appointment  more  honestly  made,  with  tiie 
determination  to  have  the  right  man  in  the  right  places  Mr.  NichoUs 
had  most  effective  colleaguee  in  Sir  Franklaad  Lewis  and  Mr.  John 
Lefevre,  with  Mr.  Chadwick  as  secretary.  The  progress  of  this  great 
reform  has  been  most  dearly  and  impartially  traced  in  '  A  History  of 
the  English  Poor  Law,  by  Sir  George  NichoUs.*  In  January  188<l  the 
active  mind  of  the  early  reformer  of  a  parish  extended  to  the  possibiKty 
of  alleviating  the  miseriee  of  a  kingdom.  Mr.  NichoUs  solMnitted  to 
Lord  John  RusseU  'Suggestions'  for  the  applioation  of  the  amended 
Poor  Law  to  Ireland,  with  various  modifications.  A  commission  had 
been  oconpied  three  years  in  preparing  a  'Report  upon  the  conditian 
of  the  poorer  classes  in  Ireland.'  ^eir  recommendations  were  so 
complicated  and  impracticable  that  the  government  could  not  venture 
to  prepare  a  meaaure  founded  npon  them.  In  August  1888  Mr. 
Nieholls  waa  directed  to  proceed  to  Ireland,  to  inquire  into  aU  the 
various  circumstances  bearing  upon  this  great  and  difficult  quertion. 
On  the  16th  of  November  he  delivered  hia  first  report  It  was  finaUy 
adopted  by  the  cabinet^  and  a  biU  founded  upon  it  was  introduced  in 
parliament  It  had  passed  through  various  sta^BS,  when  the  death  of 
WiUiam  IV.  suspended  aU  meesures  in  progress,  Mr.  NioboUa  agsin 
visited  Ireland,  and  pr^Mted  a  ssoond  report  in  1837.  In  18S8  ha 
made  a  tour  tlurough  Holland  and  Belgium  in  company  with  Dr,  E[ay, 
to  obtain  information  as  to  the  management  of  tha  poor  in  tiiooe 
countries,  in  connection  with  the  snbjeet  of  an  Irish  Poor  Law.  Alfcsr 
a  violent  opposition  in  tha  House  of  Lords,  the  'Act  for  the  more 
effeetual  relief  of  the  Poor  in  IrsUnd'  was  passed,  in  July  18S8.  Tha 
working  of  tha  new  syatem  was  intrusted  to  Mr.  Nieholls,  with  Isvr 
assistantKiommissioners.  The  energy  and  prudence  of  ths  oommiih 
sioner  were  essentiaUy  needed  to  encounter  the  severe  trials  to  which  a 
measure  so  opposed  to  the  habits  of  the  Irish  people^  yet  so  calcukled 
to  advance  their  oodal  weU-being^  wai  exposed  in  its  first  stages. 

Mr.  NichoUs  after  a  few  years  returned  to  his  position  in  te 

administcation  of  tha  English  Poor  Law;  but  upon  the  naw  organisa- 
-  -  -        .     .  ^ 


tion  of  a  'Poor  Law  Board,'  vnder  a  president 
parliament,  he  became  saoretaiy.  In  1848  he  received  tha  honanr  of 
Gonqpanion  of  tiie  Bath;  and  upon  his  rettrsnaent  from  offiae  in  1861, 
thatof  Knight-Oompanion.  Sir  Qeoige  NiehoUa  iiaa  moat  wotthiiy 
employed  his  compMative  leisure  by  writing  the  *  Hiatory  of  tha 
EngUsh Poor  Uw;  in  2  vols.  1864;  the  ' Hiatory  of  the  Scotch  Poor 
Law,' in  1  toL  1866 ;  and  tha  '  History  of  tha  Irish  Poor  Law/ 1  vol 
186&.  These  woiks  exhibit  the  whole  course  of  legislation  on  this 
important  branch  of  seoial  economy,  "in  ooBnaction  with  the  cooditioB 
of  the  peopla**  Tha  saaaa  poweta  of  laboui^  the  aaose  good  senee^  the 
same  piactical  beswvolenee,  wh&ah  tha  anther  has  msiiifwitsd  in  Ua 
iila  of  pubiio  activity,  aia  dJapUyed  in  tbsaa  frnits  of  Us  rstireneni— 
valuable  to  the  statesman,  the  lawyer^  and  tha  hiahirioal  startsnl 
cspeciaUy  valoabla  to  aU  wb»  are  engaged  ha  tha  local  adasinstnlion 
of  lawi^  which  so  materiaUy  affeot  tha  safcty  and  prosperity  eC  tha 
kingdom.    [iSisr  Sumaatsm,] 

NIGHOI^  JOHN,  the  printer,  waa  hem  at  Islmgton  hi  1746.  He 
waa  originally  intended  for  the  navy,  hot  the  death  of  a  rslailoa  led 
his  friends  to  change  their  design,  and  when  not  quite  thirteen  he  waa 
placed  with  Bowyer,  "the  Isat  of  the  learned  printerti"  [Bowtsb, 
Willzail]     He  soon  gained  the  confidence  of  his  msster,  and 
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introBtad  by  him  with  the  management  of  bis  printiog-offioe.  In 
1766  he  was  taken  into  partner^p  by  Mr.  Bowyer,  and  on  Mr. 
Bowyei^B  death  in  1777»  the  whole  busineas  fell  into  hia  handcb 

From  thii  period  may  be  dated  the  commenoonent  of  that  career 
of  Hteraiy  exertion  which  was  pnrsned  with  an  ardour  that  was 
unabating  to  the  dose  of  his  life.  We  can  only  enumerate  a  few  of 
the  prominent  and  celebrated  works  of  whidi  he  was  the  author  or 
editor  as  well  as  printer  (for  aooording  to  his  own  enumeration  they 
had  amounted,  in  1812,  to  fifty-seven).  In  1782  he  published  a  quarto 
volume,  entitled  'Biographical  and  literary  Anecdotes  of  William 
Bowyer^  Printer,  F.B.A.,  and  of  many  of  his  Learned  Friends,'  a  work 
which,  far  more  than  any  other  work  of  his  time,  and  far  more  than 
any  work  which  had  appeared  since  the  'Athen»  Oxonienaes'  of 
Anthony  Wood,  abounded  in  biographical  information  at  once  for  the 
most  purt  authentic  and  originaL  This  work,  many  years  after,  was 
recast  and  greatly  enlarged,  appearing  in  six  octavo  volumes,  entitled 

*  Literary  Anecdotes  of  the  Eighteenth  Centuiy,'  in  1812,  to  which 
two  supplementary  volumes  were  added,  and  they  have  been  followed 
at  intervals  bv  seven  lai^ge  octavo  volumes  more,  of  the  same  kind  of 
materia],  with  the  new  title,  'Illustrations  of  Literary  History.' 
These  works  form  a  fund  on  which  critics  in  time  to  oome  will  draw 
for  accounts  of  the  men  in  the  18th  and  beginning  of  the  19th  cen- 
turies, just  as  the  '  Athensa '  ii  the  fund  of  biograplucal  knowledge  for 
the  men  of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries.  But  after  all  something 
more  is  wanted  than  both  these  works  supply.  This  however  is  the 
work  on  which  Mr.  Nichols's  literary  reputation  will  chiefly  rest;  and 
■next  to  it  may  be  placed  lus  '  History  of  the  County  of  Leicester,' 
.which  is  in  eight  large  folio  volumes,  and  was  in  course  of  publication 
'from  1795  to  181L  The  work  is  in  general  exact  and  accurate,  but  the 
author  seems  not  to  have  known  so  well  what  might  be  omitted  in  a 
work  of  that  nature,  as  what  ought  to  find  a  place  in  it.  To  the 
people  of  the  county  it  must  be  invaluable.  In  1788  he  published,  in 
two  volumes  quarto,  'The  Progresaes  and  Processions  of  Queen 
Elisabeth,'  an  original  and  happy  conception,  affording  an  opportunity 
for  the  introduction  of  much  minute  historical  information,  and  much 
that  illustrates  the  manners  of  a  period  on  which  we  always  look 
with  a  peouliar  kind  of  interest.  In  1797  he  published  '  Illustrations 
of  the  Manners  and  Expenses  of  Antient  Times  in  England.' 

It  will  be  seen  by  what  has  been  said  that  the  turn  of  Mr.  Nichols's 
mind  was  to  that  species  of  literature  which  is  called  antiquarian,  but 
which  is  in  fact  minute  history,  dealing  with  equal  attention,  and 
often  it  must  be  admitted  with  little  power  of  selection  or  discrimina- 
tion, with  things  of  modem  and  of  ancient  data  The  same  turn  of 
mind  is  perceptible  in  two  other  publications  of  Mr.  Nichols's.  The 
first  of  these  was  entitled  by  him  '  Bibliotheca  Topogra]^ca  Britan- 
nica.'  It  consists  of  tracts  in  English  history  and  topography,  printed 
by  him  from  originals,  and  extends,  when  the  set  is  complete,  to  eight 
or  ten  quarto  volumes,  bound  variously;  and  there  is  a  Supplement, 
which  may  or  may  not  be  regarded  as  part  of  the  work.  The  other 
work,  which  was  strictly  periodical,  is  'The  Gentleman's  Magazine,' 
which  passed,  in  a  great  measure,  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Nichols  in 
1778,  remained  under  his  direction  till  the  time  of  his  death;  and 
was  then  continued  in  like  manner  by  his  son.  He  greatly  niaod  the 
reputation  of  the  work,  and  during  the  more  vigorous  period  of  his 
management  it  was  remarkable  for  the  value  of  some  of  tixe  articles 
which  it  contained,  and  for  the  preservation  of  a  multitude  of  minute 
pieces  of  information,  likely  to  be  of  great  value  to  the  future  inquirer 
into  the  literary  or  political  history  of  the  period. 

Mr.  Nichols  passecT  a  life  honourable  as  it  was  useful,  and  happy  as 
it  was  industrious ;  eiperiencing  only  one  calamity  besides  such  as 
ordinarily  fall  to  the  lot  of  human  nature,  but  that  a  severe  one,-7-the 
destruction  by  fire  of  his  printing-office  and  warehouses,  with  the 
whole  of  their  contents,  on  the  8th  of  February  1808.  He  died  in 
1826. 

*  NICHOLS,  JOHN  G0I7GH,  the  grandson  of  the  pieoeding,  was 
bom  in  London  in  1806,  and  was  educated  at  Merchant  Taylors'  School. 
He  inherited  a  taste  for  antiquarian  and  topographical  researches,  and 
became  early  a  fellow  of  the  Antiquarian  Society,  to  whose  publications 
he  has  been  a  frequent  and  valuable  contributor.  His  first  sepante 
publication  was  a  collection  of  '  Fao-similee  of  Autographs  of  Royal, 
Noble,  Learned,  and  Remarkable  Personages,  conspicuous  in  English 
History,  from  tiie  Reign  of  Richard  IL  to  that  of  Charies  II.,  with 
Biographical  Memours,'  4to,  1829.  In  1834  he  issued  a  new  edition,  in 
8  vols.  8vo,  of  the  *  Collectanea  Topographica  et  Genealogica,'  first 
edited  by  Sir  F.  Madden.  In  1841  he  prepared  for  the  Ashmolean 
Society  '  The  Unton  Inventories,'  with  a  memoir  of  the  Unton  family. 
His  next  publications  were — '  Examples  of  Encaustic  Tiles,*  4to,  1842; 

*  The  Fishmongers'  Pageant  on  Lord  Mayor's  Day,'  foL,  1844 ;  and '  The 
Topographer  and  Genealogist,'  1846.  Me  then  conmienced  editing  a 
floiies  of  interesting  works  for  the  Camden  Society,  among  which  are — 
'The  Chronicle  of  Calais,'  1846 ;  '  Inventories  of  the  Wardrobe,  &a, 
.'if  H.  Fitzroy,  Duke  of  Richmond ;  and  of  the  Wardrobe  Stuff  at 
Baynard's  Castle  of  the  Princess  Dowager,'  1847 ;  'The  Diary  of  H. 
Machyn,'  1848 ;  '  The  Chronicle  of  Queen  Jane,'  1850 ;  and  '  The  Chro- 
niele  of  the  Grey  Friars,  of  London,'  1852.  He  also  published  m  1849 
a  translation  from  Erasmus  of  his  '  Pilgrimages  to  Walsingham  and 
Canterbury,'  and  in  1852  he  edited  and  published  'The  Literary 
Bemains  of  J.  S.  Hardy.'     For  many  years  also  he  was  the  chief 


manager  o^  and  an  active  contributor  to, '  The  Gentleman's  Magazine^' 
in  wUch  the  valuable  obituaries  are  said  to  have  owed  much  to  his 
care  in  selection  and  in  obtaining  correct  information.  This  position 
he  resigned  in  1856,  but  has  since  furnished  its  pages  wiUi  'The 
Autobiography  of  Sylvanus  Urban,  Gent,'  an  interesting  detail  of 
matters  and  persons  connected  with  that  long-established  periodical, 
particularly  in  the  earlier  stage  of  its  existence. 

NICIAS  (Nucfaf),  a  distinguished  Athenian  general  and  statesman, 
the  rival  of  Cleon  and  Alcibiades,  was  the  son  of  Niceratus,  a  leraee 
of  the  silver-mines  at  Laureium,  from  whom  he  derived  great  wealth. 
In  early  life  he  obtained  a  certain  amonnt  of  consideration,  and 
acquired  some  military  reputation;  but  he  seems  to  have  been  even 
then  noted  for  caution  rather  than  daring  in  war,  and  for  prudence 
verging  on  timidity  in  civil  affairs.  According  to  Plutarch,  being 
afraid  of  accusers,  he  purchased  their  silence  by  bribes;  and  whereas 
Pericles  by  his  virtue  only  and  great  eloquence  ruled  the  people, 
Nicias,  in  default  of  these  commanding  qualities,  sought  to  win  their 
favour  by  libenJity  and  sumptuousness  in  providing  public  games  and 
entertainments,  and  by  costly  sacrifices.  When  choregus,  he  not  only 
conducted  the  chorus  to  Delos  with  unusual  splendour,  but,  after  the 
ceremonies  were  concluded,  erected  a  bronze  palm-tree,  which  he 
dedicated  to  Apollo,  with  a  tract  of  land  that  cost  him  10,000  drachma}, 
the  proceeds  of  which  were  to  be  laid  out  by  the  Delians  upon  an 
anniud  sacrifice  and  feast,  in  which  they  were  to  pray  for  the  prosperity 
of  Nicias  as  the  founder. 

Having  joined  himself  to  the  aristocratic  party,  he  on  the  death  of 
Pericles  was  put  forwud  as  the  chief  opponent  of  Cleon,  and  elected 
to  various  offices:  but  even  here  he  let  his  wariness  overrule  his 
ambition,  for  not  only  was  he  careful  not  to  seek  the  more  prominent 
posts,  but  managed  even  to  avoid  engaging  in  any  enterprise  where 
much  risk  was  to  be  run.  This  is  the  statement  of  his  gainsayers ; 
but,  looking  at  the  various  accounts  of  his  conduct,  it  would  appear 
that  he  shrunk  from  the  danger  to  which  the  men  distinguished  by 
unusual  honours  were  at  that  tame  exposed  in  Athens,  and  was  willing 
to  work  his  way  more  slowly  to  the  higher  dignities,  and  disarm 
opposition  as  far  as  possible  by  his  mild  and  apparently  unambitious 
demeanour,rather  than  by  sudden  success  to  challenge  general  enmity. 
Perhaps  it  was  with  this  view  that  he  kept  himself  from  places  of 
popular  concourse,  and  even  from  indulgence  in  the  usual  social 
intercourse;  though  we  are  told  he  was  careful,  through  his  dependents, 
to  let  it  be  known  that  it  was  from  his  devotion  to  the  public  concerns 
that  he  was  compelled  to  live  ao  reserved  and  laborious  a  life.  His 
gravity  of  maimers  extended  also  to  his  religion.  Every  day  it  was 
said  he  sacrificed  to  l&e  gods,  and  he  kept  a  soothsayer  in  his  house 
that  he  might  consult  their  will  as  well  in  the  public  as  in  his  private 
affairs.  Many  statues  of  the  gods  erected  by  him  were  remaining  in 
Athens  even  in  Plutarch's  time.  These  two  qualities  of  his — his 
prudence  and  his  devotion,  or,  as  they  were  termed  by  his  enemies, 
his  timidity  and  his  superstition — afforded  ample  materials  for  the 
sarcasms  of  the  comic  poets  from  Aristophanes  downwards. 

But  Nicias's  caution  in  his  earlier  years  stood  him  in  good  stead  in 
his  military  career.  There,  being  coupled  with  considerable  military 
skill,  constant  watchfulness,  and  a  bravery  that  in  action  was  never 
wanting,  it  secured  him  almost  invariably  ultimate  success.  One  of 
the  most  famous  of  his  early  sucoenes  was  his  capture  of  the  island 
of  Minoa,  B.a  427.  In  B.a  426  he  obtained  a  considerable  victory  at 
Melos,  and  ravaged  the  coasts  of  Locris.  He  was  one  of  the  board  of 
generals  at  the  siege  of  Sphaoteria,  and  he  it  was  who  urged  that 
Cleon  should  be  called  upon  to  make  good  his  boast  of  being  able  to 
take  the  island,  and  bring  all  the  Spartans  on  it  prisoners  to  Athens  in 
twenty  days.  [Cleon.]  Cleon's  success  increased  the  growing  feeling 
against  the  diffidence  of  Nicias,  but  he  retrieved  his  popularity  by  a 
successful  inroad  into  Corinth  (b.c.  425),  defeating  the  Corinthians  iu 
a  pitched  battle,  and  extending  his  ravagee  to  Epidaunis.  He  next, 
B.O.  424,  captured  the  island  of  Cythera,  amerced  the  inhabitants  in 
a  tribute  of  four  talents,  and  placed  over  them  an  Athenian  garrison; 
then  ravaged  ^e  ooasts  of  Laconia ;  and,  having  taken  Thyrea,  he 
burnt  the  city,  and  carried  the  .^giniteans,  whom  the  Spartans  had 
settled  there,  to  Athens,  where  they  were  all  put  to  death.  The  next 
year,  being  sent  with  Nicostratus  to  Chalcidice,  he  took  Mende,  and 
laid  siege  to  Scione. 

The  death  of  Cleon  having  removed  his  most  powerful  rival,  and 
broken  the  spirit  of  the  war  party,  Nicias  found  little  difficulty  in 
persuading  the  Athenians  to  agree  to  terms  of  peace,^  while  the  death 
of  Brasidas  had  removed  the  chief  obstacle  to  its  acceptance  by  the 
Spartans.  Nicias,  as  now  their  chief  statesman,  and  also  as  being 
acceptable  to  the  Spartans,  whose  esteem  he  had  secured  by  his 
generous  treatment  of  the  Spartan  prisoners^  was  commissioned  to 
conblude  the  treaty  on  the  part  of  Athens.  Notwithstanding  the 
efforts  of  Alcibiades^  he  succeeded  in  concluding,  B.a  421,  a  treaty  in 
which  the  Athenians  and  Spartans  agreed  to  a  suspension  of  hostilities 
for  fifty  years.  This,  from  his  share  in  bringing  it  about,  was  called 
the  Peace  of  Nicias. 

Alcibiades  now  came  more  prominently  forward  as  the  head  of  the 
great  democratic  party,  and  he  made  it  the  chief  object  of  his  policy 
to  induce  the  Athenians  to  break  through  the  peace  which  Nicias  and 
the  aristocratic  party  had  accomplished.  For  the  next  five  or  six 
years  the  history  of  Athens  is  a  history  of  the  struggle  of  the  two 
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parties  in  this  matter.  Under  Aloibiadis  we  have  related  at  sufflcient 
length  the  circumstances  and  the  result  of  the  vote  of  ostracism, 
which  was  carried  with  a  yiew  to  the  removal  of  one  or  other  of  these 
leaders,  but  which,  by  •  sudden  combination  of  both  parties — each 
beiDg  at  the  moment  doubtful  of  the  issue — resulted  in  directing  the 
votes  against  Hyperbolus,  the  successor  of  Cleon  as  the  leader  of  a 
third  or  extreme  democratic  party.  The  machinations  of  Alcibiades 
having  at  length  succeeded  in  putting  an  end  to  the  peaoe,  it  was,  in 
spite  of  the  most  energetic  protests  on  the  part  of  Nicias,  determined 
to  send  an  expedition  against  Sicily;  and  Kicias,  Alcibiades,  and 
Lamachus,  were  appointed  to  conduct  it.  It  was  in  vain  that  Nicies 
remonstrated  against  the  whole  proceeding,  and  urged  his  ill-health  as 
a  reason  for  his  not  being  sent  in  command.  He  was  compelled  to  go^ 
and  after  the  recal  of  Alcibiades  to  answer  the  charge  of  profanation, 
the  chief  conduct  of  the  expedition — which  he  had  come  now  to  deem 
utterly  hopeless— devolved  upon  him.  He  appears  Indeed  to  have 
become  both  meotally  and  physically  unequal  to  an  undertaking  whioh 
would  have  tasked  the' energies  of  a  far  greater  generaL  Had  his 
conduct  been  always  such  as  it  now  was,  he  might  well  be  stigmatised 
as  both  timid  and  superstitious,  but  he  really  appears  to  have  been 
weighed  down  by  disease  and  liopelees  depression. 

In  the  spring  of  B.a  414,  Nioias  having  embarked  his  troops  at 
Catana,  landed  a  party  of  them  in  the  Bay  of  Thapsus,  north  of  Syra- 
cuse, which,  without  being  perceived,  ascended  the  heights  of  the 
Epi poise,  took  possession  of  them,  and  built  there  a  fort  which  they 
called  Labdalum.  They  then  began  to  build  a  wall  from  Port  Trogilus 
to  the  Great  Harbour,  so  as  to  enclose  Syracuse  on  the  land  side 
whilst  their  fleet  blockaded  it  by  sea.  In  executiog  this  work, 
Lamachus  was  killed  in  a  6ght  against  a  party  of  Syracusans.  In  the 
mean  time  Ojlippus,  the  Spartan  commander,  arrived  in  Sioily, 
collected  some  troops  from  (Jela,  Selinus,  and  oUier  towns  allied  to 
Syracuse — marched  towards  Epipolse,  seized  the  fort  Labdalum,  and 
annoyed  the  Athenians  in  their  encampment.  The  Syracusans  now 
attacked  the  Athenian  fleet  at  the  entrance  of  the  Qreat  Harbour : 
the  flght  was  not  dedsive ;  but  Qylippus,  with  his  land  forces,  sur- 
prised the  forts  which  the  Athenians  had  raised  on  the  peninsula  of 
Plemmyrium.  Another  sea-flght  took  place,  in  whioh  the  Athenian 
galleys  were  worsted.  Soon  after  Demosthenes  and  Eurymedon 
arrived  from  Athens  with  a  new  fleet  of  78  galleys  and  about  8000 
soMiers.  Demosthenes  attacked  the  heights  of  Epipola  by  night,  but 
was  repulsed  with  great  loss.  Qylippus  went  round  to  the  Sicilian 
towns  to  collect  fresh  forces  against  the  Athenians.  After  several 
discordant  councils  among  the  Athenian  generals,  who  saw  their  land 
troops  dwindle  away  both  by  sickness  and  by  the  hand  of  the  enemy, 
who  was  superior  to  them  m  cavalry,  it  was  resolved  to  embark  the 
soldiers  secretly  and  sail  away  with  the  fleet.  Nioias,  though  a(i  we  have 
seen  never  sang^uine  about  the  success  of  the  expedition,  now  opposed 
the  raising  of  the  siege  from  a  feeling  of  honour,  as  well  as  from  fear  of 
responsibility,  but  at  last  gave  way  to  the  opinion  of  his  brother- 
commanders.  An  eclipse  of  the  moon  however  being  interpreted  l^ 
the  soothsayers  as  an  injunction  of  the  gods  that  the  army  should  not 
depart  till  the  next  full  moon,  Nicias  gave  in  his  adhesion  to  their 
decision,  and  the  last  chance  of  escape  from  destruction  was  lost. 
The  Syracusans  having  heard  of  this  determination,  made  demon- 
strations against  the  Athenian  camp,  and  at  the  same  time  attacked 
their  fleet  in  the  Great  Harbour  and  defeated  it  The  Syracusans 
then  blo<d[ed  up  the  entranoe  of  the  Great  Harbour  by  means  of 
galleys  and  other  vessels  lying  at  anchor  and  connected  by  means  of 
chains,  and  thus  shut  up  the  Athenians.  Nicias  then  resolved  to  fight 
his  way  out  with  the  fleet.'  The  Athenian  vessels  were  heavy — those 
of  the  Syracusans  light;  the  former,  in  trying  to  break  through  the 
chain,  got  crowded  in  one  mass,  and  became  unmanageable;  the  crews 
were  exposed  to  showers  of  stones  from  the  enemy,  and  at  last  the 
Athenian  fleet  was  driven  against  the  shore,  and  the  greater  part  of  it 
was  taken  or  sunk.  There  remained  60  vessels,  with  which  Demo- 
sthenes proposed  to  escape,  whilst  the  Syracusans  in  their  rejoicing 
were  off  their  guard ;  but  the  sailors  were  discouraged,  and  refused  to 
sail.  At  last  the  Athenians  resolved  to  abandon  their  remaining 
vessels  and  stores,  their  sick  and  wounded,  and  retire  by  land  to 
Catana.  The  army  broke  up  on  the  third  day  after  the  sea-fight  in 
two  bodies,  with  the  baggage  in  the  centre.  After  crossing  the 
Anapus  they  were  much  hanssed  in  the  plain  by  the  Syracusan 
cavalry  and  light  troops,  and  after  short  marohee  and  continual 
fighting  for  several  days  l^e  oorps  of  Demosthenes,  which  was  in  the 
rear,  was  surrounded  and  overpowered ;  part  of  the  SidUsn  auxiliaries 
who  served  with  the  Athenians  were  allowed  to  return  to  their  homes, 
and  the  rest  of  the  soldiers,  about  6000,  surrendered  at  discretion,  and 
were  taken  prisoners  with  Demosthenes  to  Syracuse.  Nicias,  who  had 
throughout  these  evil  days  displayed  the  most  heroic  bravery,  and 
incessantly  endeavoured  to  sustain  the  courage  of  his  soldiers,  arrived 
that  very  evening  on  the  banks  of  the  Enneus^  and,  crossing  the 
river,  encamped  on  a  mountain.  The  next  day  he  was  informed  of 
the  surrender  of  Demosthenes,  and  was  himself  attacked.  After 
fighting  all  that  day,  his  men  having  neither  provisions  nor  water,  he 
moved  on  the  following  morning  and  reached  the  river  Aainarua, 
where,  the  men  rushing  to  the  water  to  drink,  the  Syracusans  fell 
upon  them'  and  slaughtered  them  without  resistanoe.  After  a  great 
massacre,  Nioias,  seeing  no  chanoe  of  safely,  implored  Gylippus  to 


stop  the  slaughter;  and  the  order  being  given  to  that  effect,  the 
survivors  were  taken  prisoners  to  Syracuse.  Of  40,000  men  who  had 
been  engaged  in  the  expedition,  all  were  killed  or  taken  prisoners,  and 
not  one  of  200  vessels  returned  to  Athens. 

Of  the  prisoners,  ap  the  free-born  Athenians,  and  the  Sicilians  who 
were  with  them,  were  confined  in  the  quarries ;  the  rest,  servants, 
followers  of  the  camp,  fta,  were  sold  -as  slaves.  Nicias  and  Demo- 
sthenes were  put  to  death.  The  prisoners  in  the  quarries  receiving  but 
a  small  pittance  of  barley-bread  and  water,  and  having  no  shelter  by 
day  or  night,  diseases  broke  out  among  them.  The  bodies  of  the 
dead  were  left  to  putrefy  among  the  living,  and  this  created  conta- 
gion, of  which  most  of  them  perished.  Thus  ended  this  formidable 
expedition,  the  ill  success  of  which  broke  down  the  power  of  Athens^ 
and  had  a  great  influence  on  the  result  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
At  Athens  the  news  of  the  loes  of  that  magnificent  armament  exdted 
the  bitterest  grie(  and,  though  he  had  constantly  foretold  the  result^ 
the  publio  indignation  was  chiefiy  directed  against  Nicias.  On  the 
monument  raised  to  the  memory  of  those  who  fell  in  Sidly,  the  name 
of  Demosthenes  was  inscribed,  but  that  of  Nicias  was  omitted. 

(Plutaroh,  Niciat;  Thuqydides,  vi.,  vii.;  Thirlwall,  Biti.  of  Cfreeet, 
voL  iii;  Grote— who  has  judged  Nicias  very  severely —-ZTue.  </  Cfreeetf 
vols,  vi.,  viL) 

NPGIAS  is  the  name  oommonly  given  to  the  physician  of  Pyrrhus, 
king  of  Epirus,  who  went  to  Fabricius,  the  Roman  consul,  offering 
for  a  oertam  reward  to  take  off  his  master  by  poison,  a.u.0.  474,  b.c. 
280.  Fabricius  not  only  rejected  his  offer  with  indignation,  but 
immediately  sent  him  back  to  the  king  with  notice  of  his  treachery  ; 
and  Pyrrhus,  upon  receiving  the  information,  is  said  to  have  cried 
out,  '*  This  is  that  Fabricius  whom  it  is  harder  to  turn  aside  from 
justioe  and  honour  than  to  divert  the  sun  from  its  course."  (Eutro- 
pius,  lib.  ii.,  oap.  14.)  Zonaras  adds  (' Annal.,'  tom.  iL,  p.  50,  L  10, 
ed.  Basil.,  1567)  that  Nicias  was  put  to  death,  and  his  skin  used  to 
oover  the  seat  of  a  chair. 

Historians  (as  was  hinted  above)  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  traitor*s 
name.  He  is  called  Nidas  by  Claudius  Quadrigariua  (ap.  AuL  Gell., 
lib.  iii.,  cap.  8)  and  Zonaras  (tom.  il,  p.  48,  I  45),  and  Cineaa  by 
^lian  ('Yar.  Hist.,'  lib.  xiL,  cap.  88).  But  Ammianus  Harcellinus 
(lib.  XXX.,  cap.  I),  Valerius  Antias  (ap.  AuL  Gell.,  lib.  ilL,  oap.  8),  and 
Valerius  Biaximus  (lib.  vi,  cap.  5,  §  1)  tell  the  story  of  one  of  the 
friends  of  Pyrrhus,  whom  the  first-named  author  ciUls  Demochares, 
and  the  two  others  Timochares. 

NICI'AS  (Niic(ar)  of  Athens,  the  son  of  Nioomedes,  and  the  pupil 
of  Antidotus,  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  painters  of  antiquity. 
He  was,  though  probably  younger,  contemporary  with  Apelles.  His 
particular  exoellence  was  in  the  general  effect  of  the  picture :  in  ele- 
gant design,  in  beautiful  colour,  and  in  eff«»otive  chiarosoaro ;  in  fact  in 
the  oharacteristio  qualities  of  Uie  Bolognese  school  subsequent  to  the 
CaraccL  He  also  excelled  in  painting  females;  but  this  would  be 
the  necessary  result  of  his  masto^  over  the  instrumental  and  fayhpi^n] 
parts  of  art. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  though  Athens  was  so  long  the  principal  seat 
of  the  arts  among  the  Greeks,  about  two  centuries,  Nicias  and  Apollo- 
dorus  are  the  only  two  Qreek  painters  of  the  greatest  fame  who  were 
natives  of  Athens.  Yet  the  case  is  very  similar  with  modem  Rome; 
of  all  tho  great  painters  of  that  central  city  of  art,  two  only  were 
natives — GioUo  Pippi,  called  Romano,  and  Carlo  MarattL 

The  most  celebrated  work  of  Nicias  was  the  Nfxv^  or  the  region 
of  the  shades,  of  Homer  ('  Necromantia  Homeri ') ;  from  the  passage 
of  the  Odyssey  where  Ulysses  invokes  the  shades  of  the  dead.  Nicias, 
says  Plutaroh,  refused  to  sell  this  picture  to  Ptolem»us  L,  of  Egypt, 
who  offered  him  sixty  talents  for  it ;  he  presented  it  to  his  native 
city,  Athens.  If  Plutaroh  speaks  here  of  the  Attic  talent,  the  price 
offered  was  enormous,  though  not  unprecedented  in  ancient  times — 
nearly  15,0002.  according  to  the  received  computation  of  Attic  money; 
but  if  the  Egyptian  talent  is  signified,  which  is  however  unlikely,  the 
amount  would  be  diminished  to  nearly  one-fourth. 

Nicias  must  have  been  old  when  Ptolemy  was  king  of  Egypt ;  and 
from  his  refusal  of  this  offer,  probably  very  rich  also,  as  Pliny  says  he 
was.  Ptolemy  ascended  the  throne  of  Egypt  in  306  B.a,  and  Nioias, 
about  half  a  century  earlier,  was'  employed  by  Praxiteles  to  colour 
some  of  his  statues.  Pliny  intimatea  a  doubt  whether  the  same  artist 
in  these  two  esses  la  alluded  to ;  and  Silli^  in  his  '  Catidogus  Arti- 
ficum,'  has  concluded  that  they  cannot  be  the  same.  Only  one  Nicias, 
however,  is  known  and  spoken  of  by  ancient  authors ;  and  the  only 
reason  for  doubting  the  identity  of  these  two  is  founded  on  Pliny's 
method  of  assigning  their  dates  to  artists  and  their  soholan,  mention- 
ing only  a  single  year  or  olympiad  for  each,  whioh,  vaguely  expressed 
as  it  always  is,  need  not  give  us  the  exact  time  of  an  artist  within 
half  a  century.  If  we  consider  such  a  given  date  as  the  commencement 
of  his  career,  we  make  him  probably  contemporary  with  a  generation 
of  artists  who  succeeded  him;  and  if  as  the  end  of  his  career,  as 
probably  with  one  whioh  preceded  him  ;  but  if  we  presume  such  date 
to  be  the  middld  of  his  career,  he  may  still  have  been  bom  half  a 
century  before  it,  and  may  have  painted  pictures  a  quarter  of  a  oentury 
after  it.  Thus  if  we  suppose  Nicias,  when  he  refused  to  sell  his 
picture  to  Ptolemy,  to  have  been  about  seventy  years  of  age,  and  he 
was  donbtleea  old,  with  suoh  a  reputation  and  audi  independenoe,  he 
may  very  easily  have  many  years  before  painted  the  statuej  of  Pr«xi- 
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imUn,  Prudtelea  flouziahed,  Ao^ordiog  to  Pliny»  in  Olymp.  104;  and 
if  this  date  ia  to  be  understood  as  the  begioning  of  Ills  career,  be  was 
eisentUUy  the  contemporary  of  Niciaa  ;^  and  if  aa  the  middle,  he  waa 
about  one  generation  Ms  aenioi^.  This  is  in  all  probability  the  caae ; 
for  it  reooncilee  all  the  £»ot8  recorded  of  Niciaa,  and  it  la  much  more 
probable  that  Prasiteles  would  employ  a  young  man  to  colour  hit 
statues  for  him,  who  was  only  rising  in  his  profession,  than  a  great 
painter,  hia  equal  in  age  and  reputation.  Statue-painters,  &7aA/A^rc#y 
^KovarcA,  constituted  apparently  a  class  of  themselves,  and  Niciaa 
may  have  been  one  of  these  in  his  youth :  this  is  more  probable  than 
that  one  of  the  greatest  painters  of  his  time  should  be  thus  emjployed. 
One  of  Sillig's  difficulties  in  identifying  these  two  aa  one,  is,  that 
Nicias  was  the  pupil  of  the  pupil  of  £uphranor,  who  was  the  contem- 
porary of  Praxiteles.  It  is  a  mere  assumption  however  to  suppose  that 
there  must  necessarily  be  a  generation  between  maater  and  pupil :  the 
master  is  frequently  only  a  very  few  years  older  than  his  pupil,  and  ia 
sometimes  even  younger.  But  if  we  suppose  that  Nicias  waa  a  gene- 
ration younger  than  Praxiteles,  there  is  not  the  slightest  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  his  haviog  been  the  pupil  of  the  pupil  of  a  contemporary 
of  Praxiteles. 

Nicias  painted  in  encaustiG^  and  beaides  the  one  already  mentioned 
Pliny  notices  the  following  pictures  by  him :— an  Alexander  (Paris),  a 
aittiog  Calypso,  an  lo,  an  Andromeda,  and  another  Calypso^  in  the 
hall  of  Pompey ;  a  Bacchus,  a  Biana^  and  a  Hyacinthus,  in  the  temple 
of  Concord.  The  Hyacinthus  was  brought  to  Rome  by  Augustus 
from  Alexandria,  and  was  oonsecrated  afterwards  by  Tiberius  in  the 
temple  of  Augustus,  on  account  of  his  great  delight  in  it :  it  is  men- 
tioned by  Pausanias  (ill,  19),  who  says  that  the  figure  of  Hyacinthus 
was  very  elegant. 

Augustus  dedicated  and  fixed  in  the  waU  also  a  picture  by  Nicias 
in  the  Curia  Julia,  of  Nemea  aitting  on  a  lion,  holdiog  in  her  hand  a 
palm  twig ;  and  by  her  side  was  standing  an  old  man,  restmg  upon 
his  staff;  above  him  was  hanging  a  picture  of  a  Biga.  It  was  brought 
from  Asia  by  Silanus,  and  was  most  probably  the  same  of  which  a 
Teutonic  ambassador,  beiog  asked  his  opinion,  said,  according  to 
PUnv,  *'  That  he  would  not  have  him  even  if  he  were  reisd  and  Uving," 
alluding  to  the  old  man  with  his  staff:  entirely  overlooking  the  art 
which  embodied  the  picture,  and  measuring  the  man  apparently,  by 
his  sinews.  Lessing  (*  Laocoon,*  p.  280,  note)  proposes  to  substitute  in 
the  place  of  the  *  picture  of  the  Biga '  ('  tabula  bigao'),  hanging  above 
the  man's  head,  which  he  supposes  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  text»  a 
*name  tablet^'  called  by  the  Qreeks  vrvx^ei^.  Niciaa  wrote  on  this 
picture  that  he  had  burnt  it  in,  Uuctta  ^Wicotwcy,  that  is  painted  it  in 
encaustia  These  words  were,  in  the  opinion  of  Lessing,  written  upon 
the  small  pointed  tablet  which  was  hanging  over  the  head  of  the  old 
man-j-cigus  supra  caput  tabula  bigsB  dependet*  Nidaa  scripsit  sa 
inussisse;  taU  enim  usus  est  verbo.  The  paassge  is  obscure ;  only  one 
picture  is  spoken  of;  the  words 'tsbula  biga'  may  be  corrupt ;  it  is 
certainly  difficult  to  give  them  a  suitable  meaning.  The  Biga,  savs 
Lessing,  can  have  no  reapect  to  the  Nemean  games,  beoaose  m 
them  four-horse  chsriots  were  psed.  (Sc^midius,  'in  Prol.  ad 
Nemeonioas,'  p.  2.) 

Nicias  painted  also  the  interiors  of  tombs,  as  that  of  Kegabyaua, 
high  priest  of  Ephesus,  and  one  at  Tritaa.  Pausanias  says,  before  vou 
oome  to  Tritaa  from  Phara  there  was  a  sepulchre  of  white  marble, 
which  was  particularly  worthy  of  inspection  on  account  of  the  paintings 
of  Nicias  upon  it— a  beautiful  young  woman  was  represented  seated 
on  an  ivory  chair,  and  behind  hor  was  a  female  servant  holding  an 
umbrella;  *  beardless  youth  sUo  was  standing  near  her,  dressed  in 
purple;  by  the  vouth  waa  an  attendant  with  hunting  spears  and  a 
leash  of  dogs  (Nicias  was,  according  to  Pausanias,  the  most  excellent 
animal  painter  of  his  time);  the  namea  of  these  people  were  not 
known :  Pausaniaa  supposed  them  to  be  naan  and  vnie,  Niciaa  was 
honoured  with  a  public  burial,  and  waa  interred  in  the  road  from 
Athens  to  the  Academy,  the  cemetery  of  $M  great  Athenians :  Pausanias 
notices  his  tomb  there.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  very  studious  and 
absent  man.  Mlian  says  he  used  to  forget  to  take  hia  meala  ('  Yar. 
Hist,'  iii.  81). 

It  has  been  said  above  that  Nicias  painted  some  of  the  statues  of 
Praxiteles :  this  requires  some  explanation.  Pliny  rektea  that  Praxi- 
teles being  asked  which  of  his  marble  statues  he  preferred,  answered, 
*'  those  which  Nicias  had  Lad  a  hand  in ;  ao  muoh  did  he  attribute  to 
h\B  eircumliUioJ'  This  woi-d  '  circumlitio '  has  been  variously  inter- 
preted :  Fuseli  supposed  it  signified  the  outlining  of  the  chiy  model; 
but  Pliny  is  speaking  of  marble  statues,  and  the  ououmlitio  must  have 
been  some  superficial  application,  and  cannot  be  applied  to  a  correction 
of  form ;  the  question  is  also  about  a  process  which  the  marble  statues 
have  undergone  at  the  hands  of  a  painter.  Cicero  has  "  Persa  mortuos 
cera  drcumlitos  condunt."  (<  In  Tusc,'  L  45.)  There  is  a  prejudice 
against  the  idea  that  the  Qreeks  painted  their  stsitues;  that  they  did 
so  however  is  an  indisputable  fact,  though  it  was  not  a  universal 
practice.  The  statue-paioters,  ol  iu^ptdyras  ypd/porrtSf  aa  Plato  calls 
them,  are  definitely  spoken  of  by  Plutarch  (*  be  Glor.  Atben.'  6),  as 
'Ayakfidrotif  ^KavfTTol— the  encaustic  painters  of  statuee— and  the  art 
itself  as  hyakfjtdT^w  tyKcwais,  Statues  seem  to  have  been  sometimes 
entirely  painted,  which  appears  from  the  following  words  of  Plato 
(*  De  Republ.'  iv.  420.  c).  He  observes,  in  speaking  of  sUtne-painters 
— ^'It  is  not  by  applying  a  rich  or  beautiful  colour  to  any  particular 


part,  but  by  giving  every  part  its  local  oolour,  that  the  whole  is  made 
beautifuL"  That  it  was  not  however  the  common  practice  to  paint 
the  marble  entirely  is  evident  from  the  conversation  between  Lyeinus 
and  Aristratus, in  the  dialogue  of  the  'Portraits,'  or  'Panthea,*  in 
Ludan;  from  which  it  is  plain  the  Venus  of  Cnidus,  by  Praxiteles, 
and  other  celebrated  statues,  were  not  painted,  though  parts  may  have 
been  ooloared,  and  the  whole  body  covered  with  an  encaustic  varnish. 
(LudaD, '  Imag*'  ^'^) 

We  may  infer  therefore  in  this  esse  that  the  *  <nroumlitio*  of  Nidas, 
applied  to  the  marble  statues  of  Praxiteles,  was  the  iydK/idrvv  ^Koiwa 
of  Plutarch,  and  that  Nicias  was  himself  an  iyoXtfdrw  iyKQUffr-iis,  or 
painter  of  statues^  in  his  youth.  In  his '  drcumlitio'  the  naked  form 
was  probably  merely  varnished,  the  colouring  bein^  applied  only  to  the 
eyes,  eye-brows,  and  lips,  to  the  hair,  the  draperies,  and  the  various 
ornaments  of  dress ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  marble  statues, 
espedsJly  of  females,  must  have  had  a  very  beautiful  appearance  when 
carefully  ooloured  in  this  way. 

(See  Didumary  of  Greek  and  Roman  AnUqwUut,  article  Punting, 
(Pictura  in  2nd  edit.),  by  the  author  of  this  artide ;  Pliny,  ffitt,  N<U,, 
XXXV.  10,  86-40;  Pausanias,  i  29,  iii.  19,  vii  22;  Plutarch,  Mar. 
'  Epicurus,'  c.  II. ;  Junius,  CaUUogw  Aw^ificuvL) 

NICOLAI,  CHRISTOPHER  FKEDERIK,  a  writer  to  whom  German 
literature  is  greatly  indebted,  not  ouly  on  account  of  what  he  himself 
contributed  to  it  from  his  own  pen,  but  also  what  he  did  for  it  by 
establishing  sev«^  critical  journals,  and  exciting  the  talents  of  othen. 
He  wss  bom  at  Berlin,  March  18th,  1733,  where  his  father  was  a  book- 
seller. At  the  age  of  sixteen,  just  as  he  was  beginning  to  make  some 
profldencT  in  Us  studies,  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  them,  bdng  sent 
to  Frankfurton-the-Oder  for  the  purpose  of  leamiog  the  bookaelling 
trade ;  yet  auch  was  his  eagerness  for  information,  his  love  of  read- 
ing, and  his  perseverance,  that  he  employed  every  moment  of  leisure, 
his  evenings  and  the  early  part  of  every  morning,  in  atudy,  and, 
without  other  assiBtance  than  that  of  books,  made  himself  a  profident 
in  Greek,  latin,  and  English,  and  likewise  acquired  a  knowledge  of 
some  parts  of  mathematics  and  philosophy.  He  was  sn  instance  of 
what  may  be  aocompUshed  by  self-instruction,  which,  great  as  mav  be 
the  disadvantagea  it  has  to  contend  with,  has  that  in  its  favour  which 
all  advantages  can  hardly  make  amends  for,  namely,  willingness  and 
resolution  to  leam ;  while  at  the  same  time,  if  it  occasionally  may  lead 
astray,  sdf-instruction  leads  also  to  numerous  inquiries  that  naver 
present  themselves  to  those  who  merely  proceed  along  the  path 
chalked  out  for  them. 

On  hia  return  to  Berlin,  in  1752,  his  attention  to  business  did  not 
interrupt  his  self-imposed  studies,  of  which  both  English  and  German 
poetry  then  formed  a  oondderable  share;  and  in  1755  he  produced 
hia  'Letters^'  wherein  he  impartlaliv  diacussed  the  pretenaioos  of  the 
two  litefary  sects  headed  by  Bodmer  and  Gottsohed.  This  work 
excited  considerable  attention,  and  led  to  his  intimacy  with  Leasiog 
and  Hoses  Menddssohn.  After  the  death  of  his  father,  he  withdrew 
himself  frt>m  the  business,  leaving  it  to  his  brother,  and  determined 
to  content  himself  with  his  own  slender  means,  in  preference  to  the 
pecuniary  advantasea  to  be  reaped  by  saciifidug  his  literary  leisure 
and  enjoyments.  The  unexpected  death  however  of  his  dder  brother, 
in  1758,  put  an  end  to  this  short  interval  of  tranquil  study,  he  being 
obliged  to  carry  on  the  buduesa  for  the  benefit  of  the  family  io  general. 
But  while  on  the  one  hand  this  only  increased  his  diligenoe  and 
economy  of  time,  it  led,  on  the  other,  to  entering  upon  literary 
plana  which  he  had  before  projected.  In  conjunction  with  Mendels- 
sohn he  had  already  commenced  (1757)  the  'Bibliothek  der  Sohonen 
Wisaenschaften,'  one  of  the  earliest  and  beat  belles-letters  joumsls 
in  the  language^  which  was  afterwards  continued,  till  the  end 
of  1805,  under  the  title  of  the  'Neue  Bibliothek,'  &&  With 
Lessing  and  Mendelssohn  he  established,  in  1759,  the  'Brlefe  der 
Neuesten  Literatnr ;'  and  in  1765  projected  the  *  Allgemeine  Deutsche 
Bibliothek,'  of  which  periodical  he  continued  to  be  editor  till  it 
reached  its  107th  volumei  He  did  not  contribute  much  to  it  himself, 
but  the  management  alone  of  such  a  periodical,  so  eminently  useful  in 
its  day,  shows  him  to  have  been  moat  indefatigable^  aa  in  the  mean- 
while, notwiUistanding  all  his  other  avoeations,^he  produced  many 
original  worksL  Among  them  are  hie  'Aneodotea  of  Frederick  the 
Greati'  1788 ;  an  excellent  and  elaborate  '  Deacription  of  Berlin  and 
Potsdam,'S  vols.,  1789;  the  'Life  end  Opinions  of  Sebaldua  Noth- 
anker,'  1798,  a' sort  of  novel,  which  went  through  many  editions,  and 
was  translated  into  English,  French,  Dutch,  fimish,  and  Swediah; 
'  Life  and  Opinions  of  Sempronius  Gundibert,*  1799L  intended  to  set  the 
doctrines  of  Kant  and  lus  disdples  in  a  ridioulons  light  Besides 
these,  his  '  Essay  on  the  Templars,*  hia  *  Remarks  on  the  History  of 
the  Rodcrudans  knd  Freemasons,'  his  *Tour  through  Germanv,'  &a, 
to  say  nothing  of  a  number  of  smaller  pieces  contributed  by  him  to 
different  journals,  prove  t^e  varie^  of  his  information  and  the  a«tivify 
of  his  mind.    He  died  in  1811,  at  the  age  of  seventy-dght 

NICOLAS  U  PAYLOVICH,  Emperor  of  Russia  (styled  also  Csar 
and  Autocrat  of  All  the  Russias),  was  bom  in  the  oiUr  of  St.  Peters- 
burg, July  7»  1796  (June  25,  Old  Style).  He  was  the  third  son  of  the 
Emperorraul,  Alexander  L  having  been  the  firat  soi^  sad  the  Grand 
Duke  Constantino  the  second  son.  His  mother,  Sophie  Dorothea, « 
daughter  of  Friedrich  Eugen,  duke  of  Wurtemberg,  when  she  became 
the  second  wife  of  the  Emperor  IVul,  became  also  a  member  of  Um 
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Greek  ChiiMh,  and,  u  ii  the  QMge,  elumged  lier  namee  to  those  of 
Kam  Feodorowne. 

The  Emperor  Paul  haTisg  been  aaiBMloated  Mareh  28, 1801,  Nioolaa 
was  left  entirely  to  the  care  of  hie  mother,  who  appointed  General 
Lamadorf  hia  goTemor,  and  eelected  the  Countesa  Lleven  and  the 
Oerman  philologiit  Adelnng  aa  hia  prindpal  teachera  in  langoagea  and 
literatore,  and  Counsellor  Storch  as  his  inatmotor  in  general  polities 
and  other  adenoea  and  arts  snitable  to  his  rank  and  atation.  He 
acquired  the  power  of  speaking  the  Freoch  and  Oerman  languages 
with  aa  much  facility  as  the  Russian,  and  early  manifeeted  that  pre- 
ferenoe  for  military  display,  militaiy  tactics^  and  the  art  of  fortifica* 
tion,  which  distinguished  him  through  life. 

After  the  termination  of  the  great  European  war  In  1814,  Nieolaa 
was  sent  to  travel,  aad  visited  some  of  the  principal  battle-fielda.  In 
1816  he  came  to  England,  where  he  met  witik  a  cordial  reception.  He 
afterwards  made  a  tour  in  the  chief  prOTincea  of  the  Russian  empire. 
On  the  18th  of  July  181T  he  married  Frederica-Louisa-Charlotte- 
Wilhelmina,  eldest  daughter  of  Frederic  William  IIL,  king  of  Prussia, 
and  sister  of  Frsderio  William  lY.,  the  present  kin^  She  was  bom 
July  13, 1798,  and  her  distinguishing  name  was  Charlotte,  bat  on  her 
marriage  and  entering  the  Greek  Church  aha  assumed  the  namea  of 
Alexandra  Feodorowna. 

The  Emperor  Alexander  I.  having  no  issue,  his  next  brother  Con- 
stantine  was  Uie  legitimate  heir  to  the  throne ;  but,  by  a  document 
Bigned  August  28, 1828,  Conatantine  renouneed  his  right,  reserving  to 
himself  tiie  dignity  of  Viceroy  of  Poland;  so  that,  when  Alexander 
died  at  Taganrog,  December  1, 1825,  Nioolaa  immediately  succeeded 
him.  He  did  not  however  become  emperor  without  a  struggle 
attended  with  much  danger.  An  extensive  conspiracy  had  been 
orKanised  a  considerable  time  before  the  death  of  Alexander  among 
the  officers  of  the  Russian  army  and  those  of  the  nobility  who  were 
friendly  to  a  coDstitutionsl  government ;  and  the  soldiers  and  people 
were  taught  to  believe  that  the  abdication  of  the  Grand  Duke 
Constantine  had  been  obtained  by  forcible  means.  When  the  troops 
were  assembled  in  the  great  square  fronting  the  Imperial  Winter 
Palace  of  St.  Petersburg,  in  order  to  mske  a  manifestation  of  their 
allegiance  to  the  new  emperor,  the  officers,  just  aa  the  ceremony  was 
about  to  commence,  stepping  forward  out  of  the  ranks,  denounced 
Nicolas  aa  a  usurper,  and  proclaimed  Conatantine  aa  their  rightful 
cear.  The  soldiers  followed  their  officers,  with  cries  of  *'  Constantine 
and  the  Constitution  t"  Milardowich,  governor  of  St.  Petersburg;  a 
veteran  favourite  of  the  army,  and  the  archbishop,  in  his  ecoleaastical 
robes,  endeavoured  to  suppress  the  hostile  demonstration,  but  in  vain, 
and  the  people  showed  aigns  of  sympathisiDg  vrith  the  troops.  At  this 
critical  moment  Nicolas  came  forward,  and,  boldly  confronting  the 
officers  and  soldiers,  called  out  with  a  loud  voioe,  '*  Return  to  your 
ranks— obey — kneel)"  The  oaar^s  majestic  form  and  undaunted 
bearing,  hia  pale  but  calm  and  stem  comitenanoe,  and  the  reverence 
with  which  the  Russians  habitually  regard  their  sovereign,  caused 
most  of  the  soldiers  to  kneel  and  ground  their  arms.  The  first  out- 
break was  thus  checked,  but  the  conspiracy  waa  not  auppresaed  till 
artillery  and  musketry  had  poured  freely  their  missiles  of  destruction 
among  the  gathering  massea  of  the  insurreotionista.  Colonel  Pestel 
imd  four  other  leaders  of  the  conspiracy  were  executed.  Othera  were 
sent  to  the  mines  of  Siberia,  where  Nioolaa  continued  their  punish- 
ments with  unappeaaable  severity.  [CoNSTAimNK  Patlotiob.]  He 
was  crowned  at  Moscow  with  great  pomp  and  ceremony,  September  8, 
1828 ;  and  at  Warsaw,  May  24, 1829. 

Soon  after  his  coronation,  in  1828,  tiie  Emperor  Nicolas  com- 
menced a  war  with  the  Shah  of  Persil^  which  lasted  till  the  victory 
over  the  Persians  by  Field-Marshal  Paskevich,  Febraary  28, 1828,  led 
to  the  treaty  of  Turkmanchai,  by  which  the  Shah,  beaidea  undertaking 
to  pay  about  three  millions  sterling,  ceded  to  Russia  the  provinces  of 
Erivan  and  the  countriea  situated  on  the  lower  Kour  and  the  Aras. 
A  war  between  Russia  and  Turkey  ensued  in  1828,  during  whidi  the 
Russian  army  crossed  the  Danube  and  took  the  fortresses  of  Braila 
and  Yaraa.  In  the  campaign  of  1829,  General  Biebitoh  took  the 
fortress  of  Silistria,  defeated  the  main  army  of  the  Turka  at  Shumla^ 
crossed  the  Balkan,  and  advanced  to  Adrianople,  where  a  treaty  of 
peace  was  signed  September  14,  1829.  By  this  treaty,  Nicolas 
obtained  for  Russia,  besides  a  large  sum  aa  indemnification  for  the 
^xpenaes  of  the  war,  liberty  to  trade  in  all  parte  of  the  Turkish 
empire,  trading  navigation  on  the  Danube,  free  passage  of  the  Darda- 
nelles, the  fortress  and  pashalio  of  Anapa  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
Black  Sea,  and  other  additions  of  territory  aa  well  aa  of  political  power. 

On  the  29th  of  November  1880  ah  insurrection  broke  out  in  Poland. 
The  Polish  troops  having  joined  the  inaurreotionists,  the  Grand-Duke 
Constantine,  aa  commander-in-diie(  was  allowed  to  retire  from  Poland 
with  8000  Russians.  In  Januaiy  1881  the  Polish  Diet  declared  the 
throne  vacant^  organised  a  national  government  under  Prince  Adam 
Czartoryski,  and  prepared  for  a  vigorous  defence  of  their  country. 
They  asaembled  about  60,000  troops ;  but  the  Russian  armiea  wMdi 
advanced  againat  them  numbered  about  180,000,  and  had  about  400 
piecea  of  artillery.  The  Polea  fought  bravely,  and  were  suocessfal  in 
seversl  actions,  but  sustained  an  enormoua  loss  at  the  battle  of  Ostro* 
lenka.  May  26, 1831.  The  Prussian  government  prevented  ih9  Poles 
getting  supplies  of  arma  and  ammunition  across  their  firontier,  while 
the  Russiaua  were  allowed  to  have  magazinea  within  the  Prassian 


territory.  General  Diebitch  died  suddenly  on  the  9th  of  Juno,  and 
waa  snooeeded  by  Paakevich.  Warsaw  waa  bedeged  on  the  6th  of 
Soptember,  and  surrendered  on  the  8th.  The  fsilure  of  this  insur- 
rection was  disaatrous  to  the  Poles.  The  Bmpeior  Nioolaa  traated 
them  with  rigorous  severity :  Bev«ral  were  sent  to  the  mines  of  Siberia, 
and  many  to  serve  as  soldiezv^in  the  Caucasus ;  the  Polish  constitution 
was  formally  abrogated ;  the  chief  univerdtiee  were  auppreased,  and 
the  libraries  removed  to  St  Petersburg;  and  on  the  17th  of  Maioh 
1882,  by  a  decree  of  the  emperor,  the  Ungdom  of  Poland  waa  incor- 
porated with  the  Russian  empira. 

In  1887  the  Emperor  Nicolas  made  a  tour  in  his  Trans-Caueaman 
provincee.  He  travelled  with  great  rapidity,  but  remained  at  Tiflis 
from  the  20th  to  the  24th  of  October,  reviewed  the  troopft,  gave 
dinnera  and  a  grand  ball,  and  held  a  levee,  which  was  attended  by  all 
persons  of  distinction  in  the  provinces.  He  paid  a  vidt  of  inspection 
to  the  fortress  of  Gumri,  since  named  Alexandropol,  near  the  frontier 
of  Turkish  Armenia,  and  about  46  miles  £.  by  N.  from  Kara.  It  waa 
then  in  process  of  constmctioB,  and  ia  now  a  fortified  position  of 
great  strengtl^  dther  for  defence  or  oflf^noe  againat  the  Turks  in  Ada 
Minor.  A  deaultory  conflict  wtm  at  this  period  carried  on  between 
the  Russians  and  Circa8Biana,but  in  1889  war  was  formally  dedared 
hy  Russia  againat  the  Circassians,  and  has  continued  with  little  inter- 
misdon  ever  since.  In  1844  the  Emperor  Nioolaa  pud  a  aecond  vidt 
to  England,  and  was  entertained  by  Queen  Victoria  at  Buckingham 
Palace  and  Windsor  Caatle  from  the  1st  to  the  9th  of  June.  In  1849 
he  sent  a  Russian  army  into  Hungary  in  aid  of  the  Austriana,  and  the 
snbjagation  of  that  country  waa  accompliahed  in  the  month  of  August 
of  that  year. 

The  laat  and  most  important  event  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Nicolas  vraa  the  recent  war  with  Turkey  and  the  Western  Powers. 
Itvraa  the  only  unsuccessful  and  disastrous  war  in  which  he  had 
engaged,  and  the  reverses  his  army  expedenced  probably  oecadoned  a 
degree  of  excitement  and  irritation  which  ahortened  hia  lifa  It  was  com- 
menced by  the  emperor's  minister  Mendkoff  in  March  1858  demanding 
a  tight  of  protectorate  over  those  subjects  of  the  sultan  who  belong 
to  the  Greek  Church.  The  claim  was  refused,  and  a  Russian  army 
occupied  Moldavia  and  WaUachiA  as  a  'material  guarantee'  for 
enforcing  it  In  October  the  same  year  the  Porte  declared  war  against 
Ruaaia,  and  applied  to  France  and  England  for  their  promised  aid. 
A  Turkiah  army  under  Omer  Pasha  oocupied  Sliumla  and  the  fortresses 
on  the  Danube ;  in  November  he  threw  a  body  of  troops  across  the 
river  opposite  Widin,  and  fortified  a  position  at  Oltenitca,  on  the  left 
bank,  which  was  retained  till  the  termination  of  the  war.  The  deetruo- 
tion  of  the  Turkish  fleet  at  Sinope  in  theisame  month  was  followed  by 
the  advance  of  the  French  and  English  fleets  into  the  Black  Sea.  The 
Engliah  and  French  armies' were  next  landed  and  encamped  near 
Constantinople,  whence  they  removed  to  the  vicinity  of  Varna.  In 
March  1854  the  Russian  army  crossed  the  Danube,  and  bedeged  the 
fortress  of  Silistrday  but  after  great  efforts  and  an  enormous  Iocs  of 
men  was  compelled  to  raiae  the  dege  on  the  15Ui  of  June,  and  to 
retreat  acrosa  the  Danube.  The  Anglo-French  army  landed  in  the 
Crimea  Sept.  14, 1854 ;  won  the  battle  of  the  AUna ;  by  a  flank  march 
adzed  a  podtion  on  the  south  side  of  Sobastopol,  and  commenced 
the  siege,  which,  after  a  severe  struggle,  the  facta  of  which  are  well 
known,  vras  terminated  on  the  8th  and  9th  of  September  1855,  by  the 
capture  of  the  town  and  all  the  fbrts  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
hwbour  of  Sebastopol. 

Meantime,  before  this  great  feat  had  been  accomplished,  the  Emperor 
Nicolsa  died  at  St  Petersburg  on  ^e  2nd  of  March  1855,  and  «was 
succeeded  by  the  present  Emperor  Alexander  IL  The  Empress  Alex- 
andra survives  him,  and  he  has  left  issue  four  sons  and  two  daugh- 
ters: Alexander,  bom  April  29,  1818;  Maria,  bom  Aug.  18,  1819; 
Olga,  born  Sept.  11, 1822;  Constantine,  bom  Sept  21, 1827;  Nicolas, 
born  Aug.  8, 1881 ;  and  Miohad,  bom  Oct  25, 1832. 

The  Emperor  Nicolas  was  upwarda  of  six  feet  in  height,  muscular 
and  well-proportioned,  with  handsome  features.  In  his  personal  habits 
he  waa  simple,  abstemious,  and  indefatigably  industrioua.  He  had  a 
taate  for  the  flne  arts,  and  for  mudc,  and  is  stated  to  have  composed 
some  military  airs;  but  his  favourite  pursuits  were  connected  with  th? 
military  sciences  and  military  operations.  In  his  political  principles 
he  was  professedly  despotia  He  had  been  heard  to  say, "  Despotism 
is  the  very  essence  of  my  government,  and  it  suits  the  genius  of  my 
land."  The  great  objects  of  his  public  life  were  the  increase  of  the 
power  of  Russia  and  the  extension  of  her  territories  to  the  east,  west, 
and  south,  by  unscrupulous  diplomacy,  and  when  that  failed,  by  war. 
His  grand  purpose  is  now  known  to  have  been  the  possesdon  of  Con- 
stantinople. By  means  of  that  unrivalled  military  and  politicd 
podtion,  he  trusted  to  have  superseded  the  Sultan  in  his  empire^  and 
to  have  become  the  dominant  power  in  Europe  and  Asia. 

NICOLAS,  SIR  NICHOLAS  HARRIS  waa  born  on  March  10, 1799, 
the  fourth  son  of  Johfl  Harris  Nicolas  of  ComwaU,  He  entered  the 
navy  early,  and  attained  the  rank  of  lieutenant  on  September  15, 1815, 
after  having  distinguished  himsdf  in  the  capturo  of  several  vessels 
on  the  ooaat  of  CaUbria.  Aa  he  ceased  to  be  employed  afier  the  close 
of  the  war  he  turned  his  attention  to  antiquarian  literatm'e,  and  his 
flrst  production  was  *  The  Life  of  William  Davison,  Secretary  of  State 
and  Privy  Councillor  to  Queen  Elizabeth,'  published  in  1828,  oeca- 
doned probably  by  his  having  married  ia  J  822  a  daughter  of  Johu 
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Davison,  a  deaoendaiit  of  the  family  of  the  seoietary.  He  had  entered 
himself  at  the  Middle  Temple,  aod  in  1825  he  was  called  to  the  bar, 
but  his  piaotioe  was  almost  entirely  confined  to  claims  of  peersge 
before  the  House  of  Lords.  About  the  same  time  he  became  a  Fellow 
of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  a  member  of  the  council,  and  a  frequent 
contributor  to  the  'Ajroheeologia,'  but  he  soon  disagreed  with  themy 
and  wrote  several  pamphlets  against  the  administration  of  theaffiiirs  of 
the  society,  aod  also  pointing  out  defects  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Record  Commission.  His  industry  was  extraordinary,  and  though 
many  of  the  works  he  publiahed  were  those  of  others,  such  as  '  The 
Poetical  Rhapsody,  and  other  poems  by  Fraucls  Davison,'  reprinted 
from  the  edition  of  1608 ;  '  The  Literary  Remains  of  Lady  Jane  Qrey;' 
'  Joumfld  of  the  Embassy  of  Thomas  Beckington  to  France  in  1442 ; ' 
'  The  Siege  of  Carlaverock ;'  The  History  of  the  Battle  of  Agincourt;' 
*The  Privy  Purse  Expenses  of  Henry  YIIL  from  November  1629  to 
December  1552;'  '  A  Cbronide  of  London  from  1089  to  1488;'  from 
manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum ;  '  Memoirs  of  Lady  Fanshaw, 
written  by  herself;*  and  others;  they  were  all  so  enriched  with 
memoirs  of  the  persons  mentioned,  with  annotations  -and  other  mat- 
ters, as  to  assume  the  character  of  original  works,  and  are  all  highly 
valuable  to  the  historical  student  In  1826  he  became  joint  editor 
with  Henry  Southern  of  the  new  series  of  the  'Retrospective  Review,' 
of  which  however  only  six  numbers  were  published. 

Among  his  most  generally  useful  historical  works  are  — '  Notitia 
Histories,  containing  Tables,  Calendars,  and  Miscellaneous  Information 
for  the  Use  of  Historians,  Antiquaries,  and  the  Legal  Profession,'  8vo» 
1824 ;  afterwards  remodelled  for  '  Lardner's  Cabinet  Cydopsodia,' 
under  the  title  of  '  The  Chronology  of  History ;  containing  Tables^ 
Calculations^  and  Statements  indispensable  for  Ascertaining  the  Dates 
of  Historical  Events,  and  of  Public  and  Private  Documents,  from  the 
earliest  period  to  the  present  time,'  1885,  a  most  valuable  work,  which 
has  been  more  than  once  repriuted.  In  his  '  Controversy  between  Sir 
Robert  Grosvenor  and  Sir  Richard  Scrope  in  the  Courts  of  Chivalry, 
A.D.  1885-1389/  a  msgnificent  work  in  2  vols.  8vo,  but  which  was 
never  completed,  he  bad  given  a  memoir  of  Qeoffrey  Chaucer ;  this  he 
afterwards  extended  to  a  life,  to  accompany  Pickering's  Aldine  edition 
of  Chaucer's '  Works/  by  far  the  best  life  which  had  hitherto  appeared. 
For  the  same  work  he  also  furnished  lives  of  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  Sir 
Thomas  Wyatt,  Collins,  Cowper,  Thomson,  Bums,  and  Henry  Kirke 
White.  In  1844  he  published  'The  Despatches  and  Letters  of 
Admiral  Lord  Viscount  Nelson/  in  7  vols.  8va  He  had  also  com- 
menced '  The  History  of  the  British  Navy/  of  which  he  only  lived  to 
complete  two  volumes.  Among  his  numerous  other  works  were  several 
on  the  statutes  of  various  orders  of  knighthood,  for  which  in  1831  he 
was  made  a  knight  of  the  Hanoverian  Guelphic  Order,  and  in  1832 
chancellor  of  the  Ionian  Order  of  St.  Michael  and  St  GJeorge.  After 
a  life  of  indefatigable  industry,  spent  in  producing  works  nearly  every 
one  of  which  has  great  histori<^  or  professionid  merit,  he  died  at 
Cape  Cur6,  near  Boulogne,  on  August  3, 1848. 

NICOLA'US  DAMASCENUS.    [DAUAaoiNUS,  NicoLAua] 

NICOLAOJS  MYREPSUS  (Gr.,  6  iivp^t,  <the  omtmentmaker'), 
author  of  a  work,  'De  Compositions  Medicamentorum,'  written  in 
Greek,  but  of  which  hitherto  only  a  Latin  translation  has  been  pub- 
lished. Very  little  is  known  of  the  events  of  his  life,  and  of  this  Uttle 
the  greater  part  is  to  be  gleaned  from  hints'and  expresssions  scattered 
up  and  down  in  his  own  work.  He  is  generally  considered  to  be  the 
last  of  the  Greek  medical  writers  .(if  indeed,  as  Friend  sajs^  his 
barbarous  language  deserves  to  be  called  Greek),  and  his  date  can  be 
ascertained  vrith  tolerable  precision.  His  work  was  probably  compiled 
towards  the  end  of  the  13th  century,  a.d.,  a«  he  is  quoted  by  Petrus 
de  Abano,  who  died  in  1316,  and  also  by  Matth^us  Sylvaticus  and 
Frandscus  de  Pede  Montium,  both  of  whom  were  physicians  to  Robert 
king  of  Naples,  and  wrote  very  early  in  his  reign,  which  began  in 
1309.  He  himself  mentions  Mesne  (sea  xxxii.  cap.  117),  who  lived  in 
the  12th  century ;  Michael  Angelus,  who  is  probably  the  first  emperor 
of  the  Palseologi,  and  began  to  reign  in  1260  (se&  i.  cap.  295);  Pope 
Nicolas  (sec  iL  cap.  9),  who  seems  to  be  the  third  of  that  name,  and 
who  died  in  1280;  and  Joannes  Actoarius  (called  'Dominus'  Joannes, 
sec.  X.  cap.  103;  and  'Magister'  Joannes,  sea  xxxiL  cap.  99),  who  is 
generally  supposed  to  have  flourished  in  the  13th  century.  He  appears 
to  have  visited  or  lived  at  Nicsea  (sea  xxiv.  cap.  12)  and  Alexandria 
(sec.  i.  cap.  241 ;  sea  xvii.  cap.  17;  sea  xxiv.  cap.  85),  whence  he  is 
sometimes  called  Nicolaus  '  Alexandrinos ;'  he  aifterwards  settled  at 
Constantinople^  where  he  attained  the  dignity  of  Actuarius  (Georg. 
AcropoL).  Several  passages  in  his  work  prove  that  he  practised  as  a 
phjsiGian  (sea  i.  cap.  66;  sea  xvii  cap.  17,  Ac),  and  Georgius  Acro- 
polita,  his  contemporary,  mentions  him  ('Hist  Byz.'  ed.  Paris,  foL 
1 651,  cap.  39,  p.  34)  as  eminent  in  his  profession,  but  as  very  ignorant 
of  natural  philosophy. 

He  was  evidently  a  person  of  great  piety,  as  appears  throughout  the 
whole  of  his  work,  though  in  many  places  it  deserves  rather  to  be 
called  the  most  absurd  superstition.  He  orders  the  patient  in  some 
places  (sea  i  cap.  419,  and  sea  L  cap.  405)  to  repeat  three  <'  Paters, 
Credos,  and  Avcs;"  he  often  prescribes  the  baptismal  water  (sea  vil 
cap.  6 ;  sea  xiv.  cap.  8,  &a)  as  a  powerful  medicine ;  he  directs  a 
verse  out  of  the  Psalma  (sea  L  cap.  405)  to  be  "  written  on  paper  on 
the  first  day  of  the  week  before  sunrise,  and  to  be  tied  on  the  right 
Ann, '  as  a  remedy  against  menorrhagia ;  and  many  other  examples  of , 


the  like  or  even  greater  absurdity  might  be  giTen  (sea  xxzvil  caps. 
66  and  67 ;  sea  L  cap.  405,  fta).  Though  a  great  part  of  the  work  is 
sensible  enough,  yet  upon  the  whole  it  is  not  of  much  valua  It  con- 
sists of  an  immense  number  of  medical  formula,  arranged  alpha- 
betically, and  divided  into  forty-eight  sections ;  it  is  almost  entirely  a 
compilation  from  other  worki^  especially  from  Nicolaus  Piwpositus ; 
the  names  of  the  medicines  are  often  very  much  corrupted,  and  the 
author  now  and  then  falls  into  great  mistakes  from  ignorance  of  the 
language  of  the  writers  whom  he  quotes.  It  was  translated  from  the 
Greek  by  Leonhardus  Fuchsius,  and  first  published,  BasiL,  foL,  1549; 
it  is  insMied  in  the  second  volume  of  the  '  Medico  Artis  Principes,' 
Paris,  ap.  H.  Stephanum,  foL,  1567;  the  best  edition  is  that  publii^ed, 
Norimb.,  8vo,  1658. 

NICOLAUS  PR^PCySITUS,  called  slso  '  Salemitanus,'  was  at  the 
head  of  the  famous  medical  school  at  Salerno  about  the  beginning  of 
the  12th  century,  and  has  left  behind  him  a  treatise  on  the  composition 
of  medicines  under  the  title  of  '  Antidotarium.'  This  has  very  often 
been  confounded  with  a  work  on  the  same  subject  by  Nicolaus  Myrep- 
sus,  who  indeed  must  either  have  copied  a  great  portion  of  his  book 
from  Nicolaus  Prsspositus,  or  else  they  l^th  drew  their  materials 
from  some  common  source.  It  may  be  useful  to  mention  the  marks 
by  which  the  two  works  may  be  distinguished.  The  treatise  of 
Nicolaus  Prepositus  is  much  shorter  than  that  of  Nicolaus  Myrepsu?, 
and  contains  only  about  140  or  150  formulse,  in  alphabetical  order  ; 
whereas  the  other  consists  of  more  than  1000,  and  is  divided  into 
forty-eight  sections.  Nicolaus  Prspositus  has  prefixed  a  short  preface 
to  his  work ;  in  Nicolaus  Myrepsus  there  is  none.  Nicolaus  Myrepsus 
often  quot€«  several  prescriptions  for  the  same  remedy;  Nicolaus 
Propositus  never  more  than  one.  Both  works  begin  with  Uie '  Aurea 
Alexandrine,'  but  the  formula  are  often  very  different  This  work  is 
of  very  little  value,  and  contains  many  absurdities,  though  with  the 
excepuon  of  Mesne,  perhaps  no  work  of  the  kind  enjoyed  a  higher 
reputation  during  the  middle  ages.  It  has  been  several  timee  re- 
printed; the  first  edition  wss  published,  Yenet,  1471,  foL,  in  the 
editio  prinoens  of  Mesne,  to  whose  works  it  has  generally  been 
appended.  (Choulant^  HandJb^'iitr  BUcherhunde  fUr  die  Atlt,  Medicin,) 

NICOLAY,  BARON  LUDWIG  HEINRICH,  bom  at  Strasbouig 
December  29tb,  1737,  wss,  though  not  of  first-rate  talent,  one  of  the 
most  pleasing  among  the  minor  poets  of  Germany,  His  style  is  easy 
snd  natural,  his  versification  flowing,  and  his  narrative  interesting. 
All  these  qualities  display  themselves  in  his  '  Romantic  Tales/ which, 
alUiough  Uieir  subjects  are  chiefly  derived  from  Ariosto  and  Bojardo, 
are  remodelled  and  treated  with  much  originality,  and  manifest  con- 
siderable fancy,  skill  in  the  management  of  the  story,  and  truth  of 
expression,  both  in  the  oomic  and  serious  parts.  Of  his  abilities,  both 
as  a  didactic  and  satuio  writer,  proof  is  afforded  by  his  '  Poetical 
Epistles,'  which  have  much  of  the  spirit  and  gracefulness  of  Wielaud, 
with  not  a  little  of  his  manner.  His  *  Fables '  too,  and  minor  '  Tales,' 
though  not  always  of  hb  own  invention,  show  genuine  talent,  and 
frequently  no  small  power  of  humour.  Nicolay  resided  for  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  at  St  Petersburg,  where  he  waa  invited  in 
1769  to  undertake  the  office  of  preceptor  to  the  Grand-Duke  (after- 
wards Emperor)  Paul.  Besides  being  honoured  with  several  Russian 
orders,  he  was  made  Director  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences  in 
1798,  which  office  however  he  afterwards  resigned,  and  in  1801  was 
raised  to  the  rank  of  imperial  privy-councillor.    He  died  in  1820. 

NICOLE,  PIERRE,  one  of  the  distinguished  recluses  of  Port- 
Royal,  was  bom  at  Chartres  on  the  19th  of  October  1625.  At  the  age 
of  fourteen,  when  he  is  said  to  have  had  an  ample  command  over  Greek 
and  Latin,  he  was  sent  to  study  at  Paris,  where  he  was  persuaded  to 
join  the  community  of  the  Port-RoyaL  There  he  occupied  himself  in 
instructing  the  pupils  confided  to  the  institution.  He  formed  an 
Intimate  acquaintance  and  a  species  of  alliance  with  Anthony  Arnauld, 
with  whose  fiery  zeal  and  restless  energy  his  placid  disposition  and 
dear  systematic  mind  afforded  a  strong  contrast  [Abnaold,  A.]  The 
angry  disputes  regarding  the  five  points  of  the  Jansenists  prompted 
him  to  remain  for  several  years  a  simple  clerk,  but  in  1676  he  was 
induced  to  seek  holy  orders.  He  wss  refused  the  necessary  consent 
however  of  the  Bishop  of  Chartres,  who  disliked  his  opinions;  and  he 
was  evidently  rather  rejoiced  than  saddened  by  an  excuse  for  remaining 
in  exposition  where  he  vras  not  too  near  the  van  in  the  battle  of  con- 
troversy. In  his  own  province  however  of  a  clerical  or  polemical 
logician,  he  was  bold  and  uncompromising ;  and  it  was  not  from  the 
d^ence  of  his  principles,  but  their  too  conspicuous  championship,  that 
he  shrunk.  He  was  obliged  in  1 679  to  retire  from  France,  but  returning 
soon  afterwards,  he  entered  with  some  keenness  into  two  of  the  cele- 
brated disputes  of  his  age — that  of  the  studies  suited  to  monastic 
institutions,  where  he  joined  Mabillon  in  defending  a  devotion  to 
science  and  learning  in  place  of  pure  asceticism ;  and  the  discussion 
regarding  quietism*  in  which  he  opposed  the  devotees  of  that  mental 
epidemia  He  was  a  man  of  simple  habits  and  candid  mind,  and  some 
ludicrous  incidents  have  been  told  as  aiising  out  of  his  absent  habits. 
He  died  on  the  16th  of  November  1695. 

Nicole's  works  are  many  and>  voluminous.  He  was  the  principal 
author  of '  La  Logique,  ou  I'Art  de  Penser '  (1668),  known  as  the  Port- 
Royal  Logic.  Of  the  first  three  volumes  of  '  La  Perp^tuit^  de  U 
Foi  de  r^glise  Catholique  touchant  rEuobaristie^'  which  is  generally 
associated  with  the  name  of  Amaold,  he  is  known  to  have  bten  tho 
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vuifl  writer.     Hodm  adnlied  the  lo^  .  _    

Jdloola  Itt  Ihitwork  dtowed  fee  bnpoMMlity  of  one  mind  wtfMwitly 
waunloing  all  nil^aoto  ooimeetad  witb  nll^an  to  tem  k  ccea>*  * 
Itnlf  oaUiaiuiiHlpleofprlnUjadgmeBt;  ud  ftrtod  tlwt  the 
cnl^  N  bigmotmij  nt  forth  ninartid  to  Um  tha  loaptiwl  u^ 
in  Us  '  DUlagnM  oo  Natonl  BalUoiL'  Be  wrote  alao  '  Tiaili  de 
I'Dnit^  de  I'EkUm;'  'Lm  Frit«ndu-IUfbnn<i  eonTilaona  deSoUne;' 
'  Lea  LettrM  uugiiMdtM  at  viiioniudna,'  Ae.  He  wm  eminant  ta  » 
tnodatoc  and  oompoMr  Ln  Latii^  and  In  ISCS  pabliibad  'Bfdgtam- 


(NioarOD,  Mfmmra,  t  zxlx.  a 


;  JVoav.  i>fe(.  .BiiC,  <6&) 


1814  Hie  pamnta  wate  In  too  bumble  etronmitaooea  to  afford  him 
any  ednaatiou  beyond  the  mdlmanta  of  reading  and  writing;  aalat 
■  Teiy  early  age  ha  waa  ast  to  the  oomMtiaD  M  herding  eattla.  At 
the  ^e  of  aaTantean  he  wai  appruitioad  to  a  gnen  in  Parth,  and  at 
the  eonoltialon  of  hii  aerrloa  nidaaniarad  to  aan  a  livaUlKiod  bj 


ouldntion  irithont  b 

notloed  br  the  Dawnaper  praaa,  and  paned  thi 

Thej  are  laaa  remanable  for  anwn  or  oripna 

of  a  flM-tcned  and  atnaitiTe  mind.    In  proae    _.       _  .   .„ 

difficent  oharaelar.    In  18Se  he  andtctoolc  the  editoraUp  of  tbe 


drenlatJoQ  of  tbe  paper.  Hia  eariy  atnglta  had  probably  nttdar- 
mined  Ua  eooatttution,  and  be  toon  aank  mder  the  esdteiiwot  of  Ua 
editorial  htbonn.  When  on  hi*  deatb-bed  be  was  Ranored  to  the 
naighboiulMod  of  Edinbnrgh.  wh«%  amidat  the  attentiona  of  kind 
tdradi,  be  died  on  tha  9th  of  Daoambw  1S87,  b  bla  twaity^hiid 
year.    (Jfaaoir,  by  Hn.  Johnatona^  pra&xed  to  a  third  edition  of  hii 

NlCtyHACHnS,  a  pbjaialu  of  Stagita  in  Kaoedonia.  and  one  of 
the  fanUly  of  tbe  AedepiadEB,  flonrlahsd  about  B.C  100,  'OL'  zcr.  1. 
Hewae  tba  Msnd  end  phjaidan  of  Amytitas,  king  of  Maoedonia,  but 
ia  now  only  known  m  the  bther  of  Aiiatotle.  (Anunonini,  and 
Diogenea  Laartin^  in  Vita  AritM.  i  Sai6»M,  in  JKMt  Nioovtaduu.) 

NICO'UACHUS  (Nunvu(x<><)  of  Thabe*,  ton  and  pupa  of  AiWo- 
dimi>%  «•■  a  oolabrated  Qre^  punter,  who  Uved  Mtwean  B.a  SSO 
and  800.  He  i«  cUwed  I7  Cieero  wUh  Apallea  and  Frotagana^  and 
bla  peintitigi  an  compMod  in  nntatcfa  with  tha  Unea  of  Homer :  he 
wae  tha  moat  oeUbratcd  of  all  tbe  Qreefc  painteia  for  i^idi^  at 
exeoution.  In  illoatration  of  the  npldity  of  Us  aseonlioi^  niny 
"e  deooiBtiiHiB  of  the  monnniMit  whieh  AristMtni,  tyrant 


Mtiiaentiro  satisftetlonotAriatratas,  whoshorthbsfore  waa 
liuly  aogiy  with  him,  for,  m  ho  anppoaed,  negbeting  hia  o 
wtdch  waa  to  hsTa  the  tomb  BMahed  tj  a  owtein  day. 

The  DOtiaea  of  NioomMho*  era  few.  and  what  thna    .     .. 

little  informatun  eboDt  him.  Fliny  mention*  by  him — a  Bq>e  ot 
Pioewpise  in  the  Temple  of  Hinerra  od  tha  Capitol,  hanging  abo*e 
the  niiue  or  shrine  of  JuTentoa  or  youth ;  a  Tictor;  in  a  qnadnga,  in 
Iba  CtuitoL  wbMi  was  dediaated  by  Planma;  alio  Apollo  and  Ibila ; 


Cybeie^ae mother  of  the  goda,BitlJng  upon  a  Idoo;  Baenhantiw, 
with  Sa^rs  ereeping  op  to  them  I  and  a  Stella,  whloh  waa  in  tha  Temple 
of  Peaee>    FUaj  notiosa  alao  an  nnBntshed  ^tnre  of  the  ^ndarida 

S?'t"niiii'hTit :  ht  iiMitiin-TT '*•  ^t  *"*f*mrl'"f  ^bt  imfl'VTW  rir^T 
peiDtets  brtng  in  greater  repute  than  thwr  Bnlihed  woAs,  when 
left  unflnidied  throogh  death,  or  perhaps  othtvdreamataDeeelmpedhig 
their  eonpletion :  he  menttona  fbur  pietniea— the  l^ndarida  of  Kioo- 


pU. 

ofPUnyia        ,__        _ __.,__, „ 

of  the  smdar  peribnnaneea  of  the  aaily  •rtlirtst  notlMS  that  in  the 
works  of  Eehion,  Nioomaohna,  Protogsnes,  and  Apdlta,  aU  things  are 

perfect    He  la,  howerar,  anumented  by  Titmrina ""^ "'- 

who  thongh  of  the  greataat  abill^  mat  with  Uttle  rid 
hi  Ufa.  Stofama  ralatea  of  Nieomadraa  that,  haariog 
that  be  mw  nobean^inthe  Bekn  ofZaozla,  he  obaaned,  "Ta^ 
my  eyea,  and  yon  will  sea  a  goddess."  He  had  aamal  aoholan : 
Ariattdea,  the  oeUbiated  painter.  Us  brothw;  Aiialodea,  his 
Phil^nnns  td  Eratria;  Nloophanesi  and  a  eartaln  Corybaa.  FU- 
loxenua  imitated  Hioomaohua  in  oaltaitir.  Kioophanaa  wai  notorlona 
for  lloantiooi  pioluies. 

(Plmy,  Hvl,tral.  xxzr.  10, 80;  II,  40;  CiDera,£rei(tM,lS;  Plntaidi, 
3%m/)L  36;  Vitmriua,  iii.  in  froawt.;  Stobwu,  Arab  tL;  Jmiini^ 
CattOogut  ArUficim.) 

H1C0ME'DB3  (NunvMiliii},  the  name  of  aetacal  Ungi  of  Ht^nia. 

1.  HlooHiDBB  1.  soooeedad  hia  father  aphmtaa,  B.a  9TS.    Hia  id 


Btoa  DiT.  Tou  n 


;  Us  alUaa  beeama  hia  maatera,  and  tbe  iritole  of  A^ 
Minor  waa  for  a  long  time  oramin  by  theae  barbariaoa.  He  pnbably 
died  about  &a.  S6CL  and  waa  snooaeded  by  his  eldsit  eon  Zialaa. 

3.  Nioovnoas  IL,  aumsned  Bpiplunea,  saaaeeded  hia  fctbar 
FnulM  IL,  B,a  UO.  He  aeeompaoisd  his  folhar  to  itomt^  a.a.  167, 
where  ha  appaan  to  haTe  bean  brought  up  onder  tha  eare  of  the 
■anateL  (lir,  xIt.  it.)  E^uriaa  baooming  jealoos  of  the  populsritj 
of  his  son,  and  anxious  to  aeenre  the  siifiwaainii  to  hia  yomiger 
ohildnn,  formed  a  plan  for  Ua  smswlnitlon ;  but  Ifioomedaa.  hanog 
gained  intelllgiaoe  of  hia  pnrpoaa^  delved  hia  fothw  of  the  thtoaa, 
>._.  -ly  put  him  to  death.  Nioomedaa  remained  during  the 
mg  nign  a  bdthfnl  ally,  or  lather  obedimt  snbjeet,  of 
the  Bomana.  He  aaaiated  tha  Bomaoa  in  their  war  with  Ariatonioaa, 
'  of  Attaloe,  king  of  Fatpmoi^  B.a  IBl ;  and  be  was  appliad.to 
rina  for  saaistaiMe  daring,  tha  Cimbrian  war,  about  8.0.  108. 
I>arii«  the  latter  part  of  hia  nign,  ha  waa  involnd  in  a  war  with 
HithiJdatsakofwhichanaoeountisgiMnhi  the  life  of  that  moaanh. 
tMixBUDaiBi  TI]    He  died  n.0.  01. 


ea  IL,  B.a  01.  DuIk  the  first  year  of  hia  rrign,  Im  was 
from  his  kingdom  trfluthrldatsa,  who  plaoed  upon  the  throne 
the  yonngsr  brother  of  Hieonedoa.    He  waa  raatered  how- 


>  yonngsr  b 

to  hia  kbgdom  is  the  Mlowing  yaar  fay  the  Bomana,  who  at_. 
an  army  undir  AqnUlns  to  mppott  Um.  At  tha  braakbw  out  of  the 
Hithridatio  war,  b.0,  88,  Nisomedea  took  part  with  tha  Romau,  but 
bla  anny  wu  oonplatalj  dstMed  by  tha  ganaiala  of  Mlthridatea,  near 
the  rinr  Anndas,  In  Pl^ihlagonla  (aimbo,  ziL  p.  643) ;  and  he  Umadf 
waa  again  txpelled  &om  hia  Uncdom,  and  oUiged  t«  take  tefoge  in 
Italy.  AttheoooBlaaioaoftheHithridBtiowar,  B.a84,BIth;rniawaa 
natond  to  Hioomadae.    Be  died  &0.  7i,  wUhont  ohildMm,  and  left 


ICHB,  CABSTBN,  a  odebiated  modem  tnTollv,  aad  a  naUra 
of  the  dueby  of  Laoenbiug,  on  the  aouthtm  oonflnaa  of  Hobtehi, 
was  bom  Hardi  17|  ITSS.  Hia  family  lud  been  farmers  in  eaiy 
tdienmstaneas,  but  ha  loat  his  panaita  eariy ;  and,  throogh  some  mis. 
maoagemvt  in  tha  diriaion  of  thtlr  property,  he  was  so  utteriy 
deprired  for  a  time  of  the  nwaos  of  oontioalag  his  edneation,  that  be 
posed  aeretal  yeeia  nf  Ua  youth  in  tha  oondWfm  of  a  mere  weeing 
and  was  aren  prevented  from  oollinling  a  taate  for  mnslt^  wUob  had 


ty-flnt 


ornnist  Bot,  in  Ui 
-flnt  year,  an  oeoaaian  aioae  iriti<dk  elidted  ua  natural  energy 
i^  and  decided  tbe  " — "—  -"-•-•—• •> — >---■ 


distrie^  be  raaolTed  to  tptiilj 
poae  applied  Malouly  to  tha  1 


poae  applied 
tnowla^U 


oitad,  being  mn 
r,hawariedt< 


diieetiaa  ^  hi*  ftctunee.    Some  legal  pro- 

to  tmpUn  a  land^omyor  in  Ua  oatiTa 

Umauf  for  the  offloa,  and  for  tUa  pur- 
■—     WithtbetUietof 


of  1^  to  dispose  of  the  wreak  of 
emplna  portion  of  Itinaoqulriog 
in  the  wathematiaa,  msC  at  Eamburg,  and  subae- 
qneoUy  in  ttie  nniTersity  of  Qbttingen.  Here,  as  his  Tien  enlsiged 
and  bis  peeoniary  raaoorees  diminished,  ha  gl»d]y  embcaoed  an  oppor- 
tunity, hi  hia  twsoty-tburth  year,  of  entering  the  oorpe  of  Ebnoverian 
engineers :  but  he  waa  aoon  diTsrtad  from  that  aerrioe  by  an  ofier 
bma  the  Danirii  gorsmmant  of  ampk>ymant  in  a  Kuentific  expedition 
to  Arabia. 

Tha  ide*  of  this  eatarpriset  wUoh  forma  the  meet  honourable  erent 
b  the  raign  of  noderio  V.  of  Denmark,  was  eaggeatad  to  hia  mlnlatar 
Bsmitorfl;  by  the  learned  Hkbaelii,  for  the  porpoM  of 
■sa^oi  in  tha  OU  Taatamant;  and  tiia  origUal 
Ltamplated  the  miidon  only  of  a  ringle  Arable 
aohohr,  was  Ubanlly  aztnded  by  the  Count  to  ioelnde  a  """■— "v 


ntinge 
o^  lAic 


sel  aad  geogiayiieal 
^lydeian.    WhentI 


impniTBhia  adantifie  qnalitotjona.  ma  pariod  0 
employed  oUafly  in  gaining  pmetlea  aa  an  astaonomi 
daoinatndyhigAiabloforathDewithMiohaelb;  though,  unds  that 
inatraotof,  he  mada  but  nnall  pniy  in  orereoming  tbe  difBoDltlea 
of  a  languge  iridch  he  aftermrda  leaned  to  ^eak  fluently  in  the 
oountry.  Ha  modaatly  deoUnad  the  title  of  prolsMr,  not  oonsidsring 
that  his  aoquiraoMnta  wen  BuSaieat  for  that  dsUuetioa;  aDdbeaeoom- 
panied  the  ezpadiUon  tbeirfbre  oidy  ea  B  Uentanant  of  en^neeia,  in  the 
capantty  <d  mathematitian  or  gaonaphar,  to  wUoh  the  Danish  ln1n^ste^^ 


mSBUSB,  CUBSTFBK. 
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who  iMid  neAmi.  mm»  pMofii  cf  hk  cIMntonstedaeai  in  peemkry 
iAdn»  added  the  leqKmilble  effioe  ml  trenuer  to  Am  nnanoxx.  Its 
other  TnamlMtra  w«ie  Fkederio  C!hristiflm  rmi  Hm^en,  ae  pjttowpr  of 
IteOrientBlbiai^aegeil^FMerFankalai  nstaralia*,  Chxirtieni  Chatles 
Gbamer  as  pbysktaB,  aad  Qeeige  WilUem  &ux«nfeiiid  m  paMftar  or 
diaiugktBBiaik  B7  the  rofal  iiuriDuctioae  for  the  ezpeditiofn,  *  perfect 
Bqut&tj  was  eaftaWiahed  among  the  five  memjbers;  and  they  w«fe 
eojoined  to  decide  erery  differenoe  of  opinion  ragwding  their  eomae 
by  pkiraiity  of  Toioea,  or,  if  votea  ahould  be  equal,  hy  lot 

The  ezpeditioii  laUed  from  OopeBfaagan,  in  Januaxy  1761,  in  a 
frigaAe  of  tike  Daniah  royid  navy,  and  arrived,  not  witdMmi  some 
aocidenta,  a*  Conetaaiinepla ;  whence,  altar  a  ahort  reaidenca^  the 
traveUeta  prooaedad  ib  a  merdiant  veaiel  to  AJenadria,  asoended 
the  Nile,  aad  reached  Cairo  in  KofcmlMr  17dL  Haviag  earafblly 
ejqplozed  the  pycataoada  and  other  aQtiq[i2xti6a  of  Lower  Egypt^  thay 
araaaed  the  desert  ta-Mbaa*  Sanai  aad  Suez,  emhaiiced  at  tliait  port  in 
aa  Acab  vaaael^  and  hnided  at  Lohekyin  Arahta  Feliz,  the  destined 
aeat  of  their  miaaion,  in  December  1762.  They  croaaed  the  eoantry, 
mounted  on  asaea,  the  uBual  conveyance,  and  after  visiting  sevexal 
placea  of  intereat,  finally  arrived  at  Mocha,  where  the  philologiat 
Yon  Haven  nnfortunately  died,  in  May  1768.  The  surviving  travellers 
proceeding  from  thence  to  Sana,  the  capital  of  Yemen,  were  favourably 
received  by  the  Imaum ;  but  they  had  meanwhile  loat  another  of  their 
numbei^  the  naturaliat  Forekal,  who  died  on  the  road.  His  com- 
panions returning  to  Mocha,  there  embarked  in  an  Engliah  veasel  for 
Bombay,  on  the  yoyage  to  which  place  the  painter  Baurenfeind 
expired ;  aud  at  Boiiibay,  Niebubr  bad  the  affliction  to  bury  the  last 
of  his  fellow-travellera,  the  physician  Cramer.  The  fact  is  admitted  by 
Niebubr,  that  hia  ill-fated  friends  persisted  in  living  after  the  European 
manner  under  the  burning  sun  of  Arabia;  and  it  may  be  aurmised 
that  they  lost  their  Uvea  threiigh  that  disregard  to  nec&saary  habita  of 
abstinence  for  which  the  Danea  in  their  tropioal  coloniea  are  remark- 
able, even  above  all  other  northern  people.  Niebuhr  himself,  who  had 
suffered  severely  from  iUaeaa  with  Iba  rest  of  hia  party,  after  their 
deceafie  adapted  the  aame  diet  aa  tha  aativaa  of  the  countriea  in 
whioh  he  wae  travelling;  and  thenedbrtk  eojoycd  eaeaiieiit  health. 
totaling  from  Boaabay,  he  viaited  Peiaia,  inalttdiBg  the  ruiaa  of  Pevae* 
}/olia;  aacended  the  EttphrateB;  psooaeded  by  way  of  Baghdad  aad 
Aleppo  to  the  Syidaa  ceaat;  eaabaiked  far  Cyprua,  fetumed  from 
thatialaad  to  the  oeatiaaBt ;  aaa?  Jenaudem  andDaaHBcua;  paawd 
through  Aleppo,  aad  over  Aaia  Minor  t»  OaaataBtiBopfte;  and  finally 
returned  to  Copenhagen,  ia  November  1767«  ^The  whole  of  the 
travela  of  the  nussion,  which  ocoupied  aix  yean,  and  ezteaded  over  so 
manjr  ooontriei^  ia  aaid,  by  tha  ^pod  ■Hnagement  aad  oeSBcientioaa 
ecanomy  of  Niebuhr,  wha  indeed  ds&ayed  every  ezpeoae  that  ooald 
be  considered  personal  to  himself  out  of  hia  own  nazMw  i«i<ffm^,  to 
have  cost  the  Daaiah  govanMoaat  onlgF  the  inora^bly  auall  sam  of 
about  four  thouaand  peuadik 

Niebuhr  waa  waloomed  in  Daamaik  aa  he  deaerved.  The  govan^ 
ment  undertook  at  ita  ohaige  the  engraving  of  all  the  piateaof  hia 
tcavela,  which  were  to  he  paaaented  to  him  aa  afreagift;  and  ha  was 
left  ta  publish  the  leault  «<  hk  laboura  at  hie  own  coetand  £ar  lua 
own  profit.  Beaolviag  to  ooautteaee  with  tba  'Dasoription  of  Arabia,' 
he  printed,  in  the  year  1771^  hia  vohim*  under  thia  tiOe,  whioh 
became  the  text-book  of  eveiy  wi&tec^  fbooa  the  histedaa  Gibbon 
almost  down  to  the  pirasent  day»  who  had  oooiMnon  to  inatof  the 
ancient  and  modem  aapeot  of  that  oouatry.  The  depth  of  xaaearch, 
the  fidelity  of  daUneation,  and  the  aoaamey  of  detail  whioh  it  eodiihito 
on  the  gepgraphy  of  Arabia^  and  the  enduhag  diaaaoterand  condition 
of  ita  ifihabitanta^  have  rendered  thw  woiii  of  Niebuhr  daaaiod.  Ha 
has  aometimea  been  oampaieiy  and  th*  caufaxiaen  ia  joib  ^^ 
appropriate,  with  the  hiatorian  of  HaUeamaMua:  both  taavaUeaa 
were  chatactarised  by  acoumoy  of  obaanati^n,  atoiet  venoity,  and 
a  sunphdty  of  narrative  which  art  ateoe  eao  naaor  attain.  [Uuto* 
DOTu&l  The  appeacanoe  of  thia  worfc  waa  £oUowed  ha  1774-78,  by 
two  yohiaea  of  eqnal  merit  and  inteaest,  "•"^»«g  hia '  Tiaveb  ia 
Arabia  and  circumjaceot  Covmtriaa.'  To  thaaa  vokuaea  it  wm  hia 
Intention  to  add  a  third»  enriched  with  the  naolt  of  hie  inquiries 
into  the  state  of  the  Mohammedan  religion  and  Turkish  empire^  and 
containing  hia  aatronbmjbal  obaervatiana:  bnt  aaaoe  cauaea^  not  anffi- 
ciently  explained,  delayed  this  yaUwatU)n»  ufltH  a  fica^  which  m  I7d5 
destroyed  the  king's  palace  at  Copenhagen,  and  with  it  the  originl 
plates  both  of  hia  published  aad  ineditad  woiH  pntan  end  to  hia 
^^  ™8thirdvohunewMheweterpahliahadin  18B7,owmgto 
the  Uberallt J  of  the  bookaaller  fbrtfaea  oi  Basabuis^  and  the  affestion 
Of  Niebuhr'a  fasmiy,  paitioukrly  of  his  ^bter,  aadnrlihatittanf 

ReisabescluBeibang  aaah  ArabisA  ondaadara  uariiigandMi  liindBBi : ' 
It  ooQtama  his  remarkaoa  Aleppo^  bav  veyaga  to  Cjppnu^Mditia  visit 
to  Jaffa  and  Jemaahun,  hia  astum  to  AibpfMi,  and  ^mtney  ibenea 
through  Kdniyeh  to  ConstantinopJla^  aadaa  abiidgedacoaantof  his 
route  through  Bulgaria,  W«llaehia»  Balaad,  and  Geoaany,,  to  Den- 
mark.  After  the  pubUcaftioB  of  the  fittt  two  voliiAwof  Ui  tBnal% 
he  oontrO'uted  to  a  German  periodieal  jMnal^  atnang  other  papan, 
^^o  on  the  '  Interior  of  Africa.'  ttdthe '  Palitiad  aadlJiiMAaiy  State  of 
we  Turkish  Kmpire.'  Hie  piiacapal  warhsy  whick  were  pnblisiied  in 
German  at  Copenhagea,  ha^  been  tcaaalated  into  CVaaah  and  Dubah, 
and  sprinted  ai  Amsterdam  aad  Utceaht.  Kiebohrhiaiasif  likewise 
eulted  and  published,  in  his  uniA  ganeioas  aphat^  ai 


tbaoanhrimtioBS  to  aatnnd  hiskoiy  (' Daacriptiodes  Anfmaliiim '  and 
*Fkia  ^ByptnoQ-Andaoa >  of  hii  deeeaaad  friend  Foiakal,  whldl 
ware  also  amoQg  tha  fmiibs  of  the  misaioa  ta  Aiahiit 

KieiNdir,  whose  life  waa  prolonged  to  a  great  age,  sMfivaJ  Ub 
return  frau  his  Oriaaitai  travela  Ibr  nearly  hatf  aoentary.  He  had, 
about  1772,  soma  tfaom^ta  of  nfidertaking  another  jonra^  cf  die* 
o^vary,  at  the  iaatoaee  iji  the  TripfiAiae  ambasaador  at  OopeidiageD, 
into  Idle  interiar  of  Afriea :  but  a  happy  marriage  indwoed  him  to 
abaadon  this  project;  and  tired  of  milhary  aervftee  aad  a  resideiiee  at 
Copenbagr-u,  he  obtained,  in  1778,  a  civil  aituation  nnder  thv  govern- 
ment at  Meldorf  ia  Hblatein,  to  v^dch  he  withdraw,  and  where  bepasied 
the  long  remainder  of  hia  erktanfflfc  He  did  not  however  aum  hi» 
nrind  to  be  Idte  is  reUrameai;  ft>r  he  maintained  an  ezteaeive  oeftv- 
spondenoa  vritfa  the  learned  in  sevend  oountries  of  Knrope,  and 
oontiaued  ao  aetiva  a  puUio  effieer,  that,  at  the  age  of  seventy-two 
years,  aotwithatandh^g  the  faikwe  of  his  eya«ight»  ha  aaMed  ia  a 
new  territorial  survey  ordered  by  the  Daniih  govsmBMBt.  His  long 
a^rvieea  ware  aswwded  with  the  eroas  of  Banabrog  and  tfaa  title  of 
oaaDaoUor  of  state;  and  when  ha  beeama  <|aito  Uiad,  the  goventatent 
libenily  refrised  ta  aeaept  hia  resignatioa,  and  appolntsd  a  friend  to 
asaist  him  in  hia  dutler  until  tha  end  of  his  lif^  wbtoh  tarmtaited  on 
the  26th  ef  April  1815. 

Ni£fiUHK»  BARTHOLD  OEOBOE,  aon  of  tlie  preceding,  was 
bora  at  Copenhagen,  on  the  27tti  of  August  1776.  His  fsther  had 
n^tarned  from  the  Bast  ahout  nine  yeaia  befom  that  tteie,  aad  was 
reiidiBg  at  Oopeabsgen  as  a  captain  of  engineers ;  hwwever,  tW9  years 
after  Baifliokl's  birSi,  he  reeaived  tha  appoixftmeat  eif  kad-sorveyor,. 
which  made  him  remova  to  Meldorf  a  town  of  IMthniaieh,  in  Holstein,. 
the  native  piavinoa  of  the  KidMfars;  It  Was  heia  that  Bartbold 
Niebohr  ^laattba  wfaola  of  his  iafaaey  aad  boyhood,  living  in  great 
retireaien^  aadneosssarily  eeutmcting  studioai  habits,  aa  welt  fiom 
the  ribssnao  of  aH  oatwaid  iolccruiptions,  as  becaase  a  weakly  ooasti- 
ttttiofl^  prodoosd  by  a  maiah-fevHer,  had  incapacitated  him  for  the 
baisteroua  aamaaMeats  of  mora  robast  ehildiwn.  He  derived  great 
advantages  from  the  aocsety  of  Bojcs,  than  well  known  in  the  literary 
werld,  who  cama  to  eettHe  at  Meldorf  as  hakdvegt  ia  tha  yaar  1781. 
The  wife  of  Bojes  taught  him  French,  his  father  instructed  him  in 
geography,  ia  thia  Bagiiah  langnage^  in  the  Omenta  of  mathemadca, 
and  in  the  Latin  aooHleae&  He  begaa  to  learn  DNsio  in  17^,  bat 
never  made  any  gxaat  prognea  in  it.  In  other  branches  of  knowledga 
aa  gieatwaa  Ida  psafieieacy  that  Bejea  desotbea  hint  as  a  jnven3e 
prodigy  in  1789,  when  NieMir  waa  oafy  aevea  years  oM,  aad  when  ha 
was  sent  to  tha  puhiie  aehatd  of  tha  phMoi^  in  1789,  he  waa  phoed  at 
oaee  ia  tha  first  elass.  He  aleo  gave  oonriderable  aasistaaoe  to  faia 
fiither  ahoat  tiie  saaie  time  in  sukibg  some  long  eahmlationa  eoa- 
aected  with  hiaaffiee  of  aurveyor.  After  having  been  at  aohool  from 
Baater  17d9,  to  Mwhaahnas  17^0,  he  became  the  private  p«pil  of  the 
head>nMeter,  Ihs»  Jtiger,  wtth  whom  he  read  for  aa  hour  eveiy  day  tffl 
iSaster,  17M,  with  the  eseeptiea  of  three  months  friddi  he  spent  at 
Hamburg^  inlTM;  at  aldad  of  comMarcial  sohe<d  kept  by  his  fathe^ 
friaud  Ftoofeaser  Btiaoh.  fie  aW  naeived  same  adviee  with  regard  to 
the  prosaotttion  of  Ida  aiassteal  atadies  fram  the  eoiebrflted  J.  H.  Yoaa, 
who  paid  oecasiimal  visita  to  hia  frthsr,  and  ha  achnawledgeB  with 
natitude  the  benefit  wlaeh  ha  had  deriiad,  ia  eoaamon  wi^  aH 
QarTBaas,  froos  Vosa's  exoelleait  translatkiaK 

Oststen  Niebuhr  6  wish  was  tbat  his  son  rfiwadd  engage  ia  some 
active  bnsiasss ;  be  even  entertained  the  hope  for  some  time  that  his 
son  mig^t  follow  hn  his  9wn  footstape,  and  beoome  ceiebiated  as  aa 
ESaatcm  tsavaller.  But  Birthold's  teadeaoles  w«re  fi:om  the  first  in 
favoarof  aatudiaaa  lili^  and  his  father  waa  nnwillii^  to  oppose  hia 
iaalinatisaSr  It  was  lanetved  thea  that  after  spcmdhig'two  yean  at 
Kiel,  ha  shonkl  go  to  QCtUagen,  and  etndy  under  Heyne.  He  had 
akeady  had  commmkatien  with  the  laBt4iaaiad  aeholar,  and  had 
oellated  for  him  aome  maausaripti  after  his  retam  fitKu  Hambui^, 
m  1798.  Haatadiad  at  Kiei  fnMi  Haster  17M,  to  the  spring  of  1796. 
Here  ha  formed  an  intiamay  v^ith  the  family  of  Dr,  Hensler,  pnfessof 
of  mediofaie^  whioh  had  the  greatest  iadaenoe  oa  his  subseqaent 
easecR  Tin  widow  of  Dr.  Header^s  eoa,  a  lady  frova  llithmareli,  was 
maiding  ia  his  hoamy  and  llllebtthi's  aoi|aaii>taaee  with  her  ripened 
mtoa  firiendshtp  whioh  hatad  tfil  his  death.  By  far  the  greater  part 
of  hia  aameroaa  lattin  are  addressed  to  har.  Niebuhr  wished  to 
aaavy  her,  but  finding  that  aha  adhered  to  a  nselatlon  foimed  on 
her  haehaad's  daath  act  to  many  again,  he  reqaeeted  her  to  reoom- 
mead  a  wife  to  Ubl  A!f ter  soma  consideraitioa  i^e  named  her  sister, 
Ainalia  BahnwH,  to  whrom  Kieb^rtnr  eooa  beeantv  graitly  attache^  and 
who  anbaaqoaatly  bacaaia  his  first  wtfs. 

Ia  January  1796  Ooaat  SohhnaMlmaiic^  tha  DoaiBh  minister  of 
finance  prapased  to  Niebuhr  ta  beeeuM  his  private  seoretasy.  Hia 
fidber  assepted  ti»  ofet  lev  him,  and  thus  If  iebuhr  waa  intradtteed 
mta  tha  bestdaoles  of  fafa  nitivw^y.  Hhi  baihf^aM  aad  stodloat 
habits  however  rendered  him  unhappy  in  this  sittartion,  and  he  soon 
eashaagadit  far  that  of  8upemamamiy4»cretaiy to  thaRoyid  Lfhraryj 
which  he  eateasd  upea  hi  Mi^  1797,  aad  held  tfll  April  1798,  when 
he  paid  a  visit  of  two  montba  to  his  family  in  Holatrin,and  then  saSed 
for  Bnghad.  Hsrraeidsd  in  London  aad  Bdiabcttgh  for  about  a  year 
aad  ahal4  aad  retonaad  ta Halslain  towaidathe  end  of  1799.  About 
the  middleof  April  ISOO  he  went  to  Copanhagea,  aad  after  a  8ti;y  of 
aftw  weei»  obtatoed  tha  appointment  of  aaaeeeor  itt  the  oaBsgs  oi 
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£ir  the  Etat  Indian  d8p«TtiMdt»  «ad  of 
jMOOuntMit  it  the  AfrioAB  oonsokta.  The  iBeoai*  addng  finm  tfak 
appdintmen*  eneUed  ikhn  t9  mengr  AobaIm  Belneiui  m  lUy  iSM^  mod 
befMidedwHh  iw  at  CVipeoh^^  tBl  the  yaar  1806^  parfoisung  his 
cLntlee  with  the  gieetni*  pimdnelity  aii4  difig^vee,  Md  to  the  enthnB 
flBtiafaetian  of  hie  emplofeca.  He  did  aofc  howfw  eltogithev  ne^bkst 
lua  liAenary  fmnniti;  jUMy  loaned  hk  avnuog  uaaMmeat^  «nd  he 
found  time  in  the  aidafe  of  hu  bwineie  evooetianB  to^Te  hmowt  to 
the  nephev  of  hhi  Asend  Cbmnt  BAiam^bmim,  and  to  tamslifte  port 
of  an  AxBfaie  hialory  of  tiie  ooiK|ii0Bt  of  Aib.  Ja  the  spiteg  of  1806 
he  had  to  mahe  a  jeusney  iaAo  OenDsn j  oti  pnbUo  hturinMin  ooaneotod 
wiitt  the  adininiatMtion  of  the  Daoidi  fiaanoaai  An'  oflar  wae  made 
to  Niirtrahr  at  the  end  of  1805  to  eaW  into  the  aerviee  lef  the  PruanMi 
govemraent^and  hia  diaaaliafaotion  at  the  pnoapeot  of  having  aome  one 
appointed  jover  hja  head,  and  the  adTantRgB8.beld  out  by  the  situataoa 
propoaed  to  him,  indnood  him  to  aocept  Sie  aHnatton  of  joinidifeotor 
of  iSm  tet  bank  at  Berlin,  with  the  pnnniae  of  further  promotion, 

fiiebtdir  aitivied  at  tiibB  Fniaaian  eapital  eo  the  6th  of  Getober 
16^6,  ahordy  btfere  the  hattle  of  Jena.  A  few  days  afiser  that  oTant 
he  waa  oUiged  to  take  flis^  wkh aU  the  other  effifiialB,  Heifnided 
tiE  ApiJl  1807  at  Memel  and  Komgabeig,  and  then  hecaooe  om  of  the 
■miiiitanna  of  the  prime-auniafcar  Baidanh«g,  hairiiig  ebkAj  to  attend 
to  ^e  aapply  of  the  amy  then  in  the  field.  Thia  offina  kept  him 
wHh  tiie  henA^uarten  of  the  anny  tiU  the  fcaitk  af  Frie(Uaad,  after 
whieh  he  went  to  fiiga  The  proviaione  of  the  paeae  of  Tilait  having 
exaeted  the  djamiaaai  of  Hawiitnhery,  hia  offioa  waa  put  into  oonMnieaion, 
whaeh  nanaiated  of  Yon  Altanetmn,  Yon  fiohiHcif  Stagemaaa,  Yon 
Klowita^  and  Ifiebnhc  Upon  the  aceaaebn  of  Stein  to  the  adsinia- 
trntioD,  Ifiabuhr  waa  deapatcfaed  to  Amatecdaoi  to  n^goeiate  a  kian, 
and  he  rmided  them  tiU  MfoL  1899.  lo  Deoaidber  1800  he  waa 
nominatad  privy-oooiioillflr^  and  reoelTed  a  h^  appmntoient  in  the 
adminktration  of  the  fonda  Thia  brought  hua  to  Beriin»  whare  and 
at  Konigsbeig  he  xeaided  thiongjh  the  winter  of  1800-ia  The  oppo- 
aitkm  to  a  faaniial  plan  of  hia  xnade  him  however  moeo  aaodona  than 
ever  to  retire  from  pnhlie  life;  and  after  aome  finutleia  attempta  on 
the  part  of  the  govcnmient  to  retain  him  in  offioa^  he  es<dianged  hia 
pnblio  attaatk>n  for  the  poet  of  h&rtoriographer  to  the  king^  vaoant  by 
the  death  of  J.  Yon  Muller.  Abont  the  aama  4mae  he  waa  eleotad 
member  of  the  Boyal  Aoadmny  of  Sfljeneea. 

The  opening  of  the  Uniyeraity  of  Berhn  at  MWiafflmaB  1810  faroo^ 
forward  If  iebohr  aa  a  leotnser  on  Boman  hiatocy ;  and  the  lectmceB 
whieh  he  delivered  in  thia  and  the  following  year  ware  publidied  in 
1811,  and  eontain  the  germa  of  thoae  new  oombinatUma  and  diaaoveiiea 
£ar  which  Niebqhr  wdl  be  beat  known  to  posterity.  The  time  whieh 
he  spaat  at  Berlia,  from  1810  to  1818^  aeema  to  have  been  one  of  the 
happieat  perioda  of  hia  life.  He  formed  a  amall  philolagieal  aooiefy, 
oonaieting  of  Spalding,  BattmaD%  fieindori^  Sohlaienneoher,  AnmlToa, 
Siivem,  Savigny,  Sohmaddiag,  and  Niooloviaa^  and  with  Iheae  dia- 
tingnidlied  eehalara  he  apent  idl  hia  qaare  houra.  He  f elA  vary  aoaiely 
the  loaa  which  this  aodety  aaatained  in  the  death  of  Speldiag  (on  the 
7th  of  Jane  1811).  How  greatly  Niabahr  valued  hia  lataraourae  with 
theae  highly«gift(Ml  men  may  be  preanmed  from  the  way  in  which  he 
apeaka  n  them  at  the  end  of  the  pn£aoe  to  hia  'Hiatary ;'  and  theae 
can  be  no  doubt  that  many  valuable  hinta  in  that  work  wen  suggeatad 
to  him  by  hia  friaod  Savigoy  in  paiiienlar. 

Kiabuhr'a  atudiout  li£a  waa  interrupted  by  the  war  of  Ubeiation,  as 
it  waa  called,  in  1818-14.  He  took  an  active  part  in  theae  eventa.  He 
waa  ohiefiy  with  the  head-quartara  of  the  allied  army  till  February 
181i,  when  he  waa  again  aent  to  Holland  on  public  buainana  He 
returned  to  Berlin  in  the  October  of  that  year,  and  reaided  there  till 
the  summer  of  1816»  when  he  proceeded  aa  amhaaiadflr  to  the  oourt 
of  Rome.  During  tlUa  residenoe  at  the  capital  he  wrote,  heaidea  aoooe 
political  tiaeta,  a  biography  of  hia  father,  who  died  in  April  1816,  and 
aome  eaaaya  for  the  Boyal  Academy  of  SeieneeB,  and  raanmed  Us 
interooune  with  hia  philological  frienda  He  alao  ,inatmotad  the 
Crown-Prinee  of  Pruaaia  in  fche  principlea  of  political  eiBonooiy. 

Hia  wife  diad  on  the  20th  of  June  1815,  ahortJy  before  he  received 
hia  appointment  aa  ambaawador.  Her  aiater,  hia  friend  the  widaw 
Uenahir,  came  to  Berlin  in  April  1816,  aaeompanied  by  her  nieoe  and 
adopted  child  Maigaret  Henuer,  the  orphan  dau^^r  of  Chtiatiaa 
Henaler*  who  had  been  profeaaor  of  theology  at  Kiel;  the  young  lady 
became  hia  aeeend  wife  befon  he  ataatad  fiir  Hmne,  and  tha  widow 
returned  to  Holateio. 

Jjitthuhr  did  not  receive  hia  final  inatraotiena  till  after  ha  had  been 
four  yean  in  Roma  By  hia  mtereet  however  with  the  pope  and  hia 
eef  retary,  the  Cardinal  Coaaalvi,  ha  contrived  to  bring  the  negoelationB 
to  a  oloae  in  aeven  montha  after  the  anaval  of  hii  iaatmctiooai  The 
Pruaaia^  mimatar,  Hardenberg,  went  to  Bama  himaalf  ia  Febraary 
18^1,  and  2<iebuhr  gave  him  the  cmdit  of  eomplethigtheeoBeoidat, 
though  hia  own  aervioea  in  the  matter  were  fnli^  aekaowledged  by 
hie  gp^rt ;  and  he  received  from  the  King  ef  Pmari%  aa  a  mark  of  hia 
aatiaDaeUoq  and  approbation^  the  order  of  tha  Bed  Eagle  of  the  aacoad 
claaa,  to  which  the  fimperor  of  Auatria  added  tha  fintHdaai  deooeatioa 
of  tbe  licoppld  order  of  knighthood. 

The  climate  of  Boma  hi^  alwaya  diaagsaad  with  hia  wiie^  and  aa 
the  buaineaa  which  had  brooght  him  to  tha  papal  court  waa  aew 
finiahed.  he  wrote  for  hiaiecaL  Thia  waa  idtar  the  birth  of  Ua  thiid 
daughter,  in  February  1822.    He  waa  adviaed  in  tha  iltii  iaatanoa  ta 


applyfcr  bapaa  ef  aheenoe  for  a  year,  whieh  lefl  hie  nelimi  open  to 
hka.  Haapeat  pavttff  the  autumn  of  1^92 at  Albano,  and  aLao  made 
a  joaraay  to  Tiroli;  la  Maaeh  18m  he  went  te  1!hnh»,  in  oHer  to 
virit  hia  ftdeod  I>aSerra,  who  waa  FVeneh  ambavnidor  in  that  Mf. 
and  after  eti^dng  there  tiU  the  beginiring  of  May,  aet  eat  fbr  B^tHn. 

In  eoaeeqnanee  of  aome  aligfat  difi^aee  with  ^ihe  IbadtBgrnenfu 
tha  capital,  Haahidir  vetired  to  Bonn,  wherea  mdveirfiy  had  baen 
seeent^  eatobiiriMd,  «nd  wbmn  hm  fUend  and  former  aeeretafT, 
Bmadia^  wnaapBofiBaaoc  Here  he  waa  attoebed  1>e  the  aatvaialijF  aa 
an  a^jnaet  prafmaor,  and  gave  leetnrea  on  Raman  ntiqultfea  and 
vatioua  aob}eBta.  At  tha  aama  thne  he  aaafled  hhm^  of  0f«fy 
opportunity  of  prometmg  and  eaieouvaghig  the  k^eara  of  eth«r 
eebakra.  It  wae  paatl^  with  thia  view  that  he  act  on  fbat  the' iSbeiii- 
ischea  Mueeum,'  a  phifelogioal  lapoaltavy,  in  whieh  the  ah«pter  eaaaya 
and  eaaMerad  thoughts  ef  learned  men  might  be^givaataihe  warM. 
The  firat  volume  of  thia  periodioal  i4>peared  hi  18^,  under  the  joint 
edttonhip  of  BdoUi,  Nisbohr,  and  Braodis.  The  new  edition  ef  the 
^yaantine  hiatoriana^  whiah  waa  eomoMneed  under  hie  direodon,  waa 
infeeaded  oa^y  »  a  djaerabn,  taken  up  to  relieve  Ma  mind  ftwn  the 
aaverer  atadiaareqaired  by  the  reviaioB  and  eovreetioa  ef  Ua^Htotory 
af  Bamet'  He  hce^ghi  out  the  first  vielume  ef  the  new  edRion  of 
thia  haetovy  eariyia  1827  ;  the  aiteratioBa  in  thia  edKion  are  ee-numa- 
ronathatitma(f  almaathaaoaeideredaaanewwork.  The  pu%lication 
of  the  aeoond  volume  waa  delayed  by  a' fire,  whioh  beuMd  hia  houae 
to  the  ground  and  aoaauamd  all  the  mannaeript  with  tbe  «seeption  of 
a  leaf  that  he  happened  to  have  lent  toa  friend,  and  It  did  not  appear 
till  the  end  of  1890.  Niebnhr^a  aenritive  miad  waa  maoh  afibetod  by 
the  revolution  triiioh  took  plaoB  in  Paria  in  the  July  ef  that  year,  and 
by  the  anbaeqoaDt  aavolt  of  Belgium.  He  lorind  faiward  with  the 
deepeat  anadety  to  the  probable  eoniequenoea  ef  theae  eveota;  he 
esfMcted  tha  renearal  of  that  devaalathw  war  which  had  been  the 
reault  af  the  firat  Freaoh lenrohittni;  and  Ibared  tfaait  hiaown  happy 
dweBingplaee  by  tha  Rhine  would  he  «he  firat  to  auflbr  f^m  the 
invadara.  Thaae  eonddaaatioiM  pmyed  upon  hia  spidfta^  and  he  auak 
aader  tha  eoaftiaued  agitstioB  of  amid  prodaeed  by  th^L  fie  died 
on  the  2nd  of  January  lASl,  leaaring  behind  him  aeveial  drildrea.  A 
aott,  whose  education  Niabnhr  ooperiateaded  aith  the  greatestaaaiety, 
and  wfaaae  remarkable  paeoecity  ia  frequsntfy  i^ken  of  in  hia  letters, 
now  holda  a  high  office  in  the  Praaaiaa  civil  aervioe. 

It  ia  difficult  to  eonoeivea  moreesoeHeatend  ddttghtf^  potaea  than 
Barthold  Niabnhr  appeara  to  have  been-;  there  ia  peihape  im  one,  of 
whom  we  ham  read,  who  haa  eombiaed  ao  hhaneleaa  a  eharaeter  and 
ao  aaaiafala  a  diq^tien  widi  anoh  boandtoaa  aoqaifemenfa  aed  aueh 
bnlliaBt  hiielleetnal  qaaUtiea.  Haa  ^History  of  Kiome'  ia  peAapa  the 
moet  original  hiatoricai  woric  that  thia  age  haa  pvedttae<i  To  mdeis 
atand  what  he  haa  dene  ia  thie  wark,  we  ahould  ke^  in  mted  the 
atate  af  kaoarledge  on  the  aabjeet  before  hia  timoi  The  dfsjehited 
ruJaa  had  lain  for  agea  in  a  oeafased  heap>  though  there  was  hardly  a 
child  in  Bmrope  wba  waa  aunt  fhmiiiar  with  their  rada  ontEnes,  and 
though  manyaalalCnl  and  laboriona  warkman  liad  endeavoured  te 
redaae  tiiam  to  aymmetry  and  order.  Niehnhr,  by  a  seriea  ef  com- 
biaMtieBe  wdrieh  will  appear  moat  aavpriaiag  ta  thoae  who  are  meat 
eapahla  of  appracaating  werka  of  ganieHS  aaeoaeded  in  faoenstracbfaig 
from  the  scattered  feagmaata  a  atateiy  fhbrte,  'wldeh,  if  it  is  not 
identical  with  tha  aeiglaal  atraoture^  ia  at  leaat  ahaoat  per^  and 
oompleia  ias  ifeaell  Thara  caanot  be  a  greater  mistake  than  to  svp* 
pose,  aa  aoiae  have  donsL  that  Kiabuhr  was  a  aoeptla  whose  sole  defight 
waatocandarinaaaaiethebflaiBaf  klstDriealevidetteei  Behaeaotually 
dona  moca  than  aaiy  one  that  ever  lived  towaria  extractreg  truth  and 
certainty  fiwm  tha  mia^  and  myatical  legaada  ef  early  tnditien)  and 
toward  anbatitutSng  latianal  eobvietion  for  iivatioBri  eredali^.  The 
great  objeet  which  he  propoaed  tahiaaa^,  ia  all  hia  phUologicai  apeoih 
lation%  ^ma  tareprodooe  a  true  image  af  the  peat  by  getting  rid  of  the 
deeeitliEd  inftaeaue  af  tha  pveaent  Thia  view  ha  often  expresaea  m 
very  plain  teraaa.  ThnayhaaayainhiaiateQdaetory  leetureoaRoman 
hiatory  (<  Klaina  Sahriften/  p.  OS),  "  Aa  thera  u  aethhag  which  Bastem 
aakmaa  find  mora  diiBeuH  to  eoaeeiva  than  the  idaa  of  a  repubHoan 
ooautitntion,  aa  &e  people  of  HindaaCan  eannat  be  induoed  ta  regud 
the  Seat  India  Company  aa  aa  aaaoeiaMoB  of  proprietory  or  in  any 
ether  H^  tham  bm  a  pitaeeas»  just  «»  is  it  with  even  the  acruteat  of 
the  aaedema  when  they  atady  ancient  history,  unleaa  th^  have  oon- 
trivad  by  eritMd  aard  pfaiMogloal  atadiee  te  ahaka  off  the  mfinenee  of 
thek  habitnal  aaaoeUtiona.''  And  m  a  letter  to  Oomit  Adam  Moltke. 
ha  axdaime  (*  LaheneaeidiriahteO)'  H  p.  01),  **  O,  how  people  would 
cheriah  philolegy  did  they  hut  know  how  dell^htfnlly  it  enables  ua  to 
raeal  to  Ufa  the  fluiaat  pariods  ef  antiquity.  Beading  is  the  moat 
trilteg  part  ef  it }  theehisf  btasineaa  la  to  domaatloate  ourselvea  in 
Qceeee  and  Bame  at  the  moat  diArent  perioda.  Would  that  I  could 
wvita  hiaitory  eo  vi^dly  tiiat  I  eonld  ao  dlaerimjaate  what  ia  fluctuating 
and  uneartain,  and  ao  davalop  what  la  oonfhaed  and  intricate,  that 
evaiy  oaa^  when  ha  hmseA  tiia  name  of  a  6iaek  of  the  age  of  Thncy- 
dldsa  or  Polybiaa^  er  a  Boman  of  the  days  of  Cato  or  Taoitua, 
might  be  adde  to  farm  a  dear  and  adequate  idea  of  what  he  waa'* 
The  very  eziateBoe  of  much  a  geDoral  deatga  preamnea  a  livefy  fkncy 
amd  active  imaglaatiett ;  though  theee  aia  quaUtiaa  often  poaaeaaed  by 
ahallow  and  auperfidal  persona^  they  are  very  rarefy  combined  with 
that  asctanaive  and  ndnnte  leainiBg  for  which  Kiebuhr  waa  ao  diie^m- 
gaiahadL    Tha  laaga  of  hia  aoquiritiooa  waa  redly  wmadeiftiL    Ha 
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had  got  together  a  maaa  of  iUtistioal  infonnation  nlattvo  to  the 
modern  atates  of  Europe^  which  would  have  niffioed  of  iteelf  to  gain 
a  reputation  for  any  nma ;  there  wai  hardly  a  atray  hint  in  the  whoJe 
aanea  of  Hfi— ^'^^^  writara  whioh  had  eacaped  hia  Beawhing  eye^  and  Hoe 
whole  of  hia  Imowledge  lay  hefore  him  ao  aa  to  he  comprehended  at 
ooeglanoa  Lithe  wovda  of  one  of  hia  most  ardent  admfren,'' While 
hia  horiaon  waa  ever  widening  hefore  him,  it  nerer  sank  out  of  aig^t 
behind  him;  what  he  poaieiDed  he  always  retained;  what  he  once 
knew  became  a  part  of  hia  mind«  and  the  means  and  instrument  <tf 
acquiring  more  knowledge;  and  he  ia  one  of  the  mj  lew  examplea  of 
men  gifked  with  a  memory  ao  tenaoioua  aa  to  seem  incapable  of  for- 
gstting  anything^  who  at  the  same  time  hsTO  had  an  inteUeet  so 
ngorouB  ss  in  no  degree  to  be  oppressed  or  enfeebled  by  the  weight 
of  their  leaniing^  but  who,  on  the  contrary,  have  kept  it  in  orderly 
amy,  and  made  it  miniater  continually  to  the  plastio  eneigy  of 
thought."    (« PhiloL  Mua^' L  271.) 

Some  deduetions  must  however  be  made  fieom  thia  general  eulogy. 
While  Niebuhz^s  great  work  haa  been  neglected  or  oensiued,  with  equal 
ixgustioe,  by  persons  who  have  been  too  indolent  to  encounter  the 
labour  of  atndying  it  or  incapable  of  appreciating  the  method  of  eriti- 
oal  inveatigation  which  the  author  haa  adopted,  it  may  be  doubted,  on 
the  other  band,  whether  many  sdholanf,  both  in  Germany  and  England, 
have  not  been  too  vrilling  to  acquieace  in  all  Niebuhz's  results,  to  adopt 
whatever  he  haa  written,  and  sometimea  even  to  receive  aa  eskabUshed 
trutha  assertiona  unsupported  by  evidence  or  directly  oppoeed  by 
ezprees  teetimonisa  Some  recent  Germsn  writers  have  indeed  taken 
a  middle  course;  they  adopt  the  general  views  and  critical  method  of 
the  historian,  but  they  find  much  in  the  details  that  is  defective  or 
erroneous.  This  appeaca  to  ua  to  be  the  true  apirit  in  which  Niebuhr'a 
work  should  be  studied.  The  young  students  of  Roman  history  should 
be  told  that  they  will  prove  themselves  worthy  disciples  of  Niebuhr 
rather  by  following  hia  method  than  by  assuming  his  results;  it  must 
be  impressed  upon  them  that  the  original  auSunitiea  diould  in  all 
cases  be  carefully  aifted  and  comparec^  and  that  they  cannot  rdy 
implicitly  on  the  authority  of  their  master  in  cssss  where  the  theory 
depends  on  philolcgioal  inteipretation.  It  cannot  be  domed  that  the 
ardent  imagination  of  Niebuhr,  and  hia  power  of  oombining  and  con- 
structing, sometunes  led  him  to  form  a  comii^te  theory  buore  he  had 
examined  all  the  evidence ;  one  consequence  of  which  in,  that,  under 
the  influence  of  hia  own  oreationa,  be  will  aometimeaeitraot  a  meaning 
from  a  passage  whioh  the  worda  do  not  contain,  and  at  other  timea 
arbitrsiuy  rqect  evidence  when  it  interferea  with  his  own  hypothecs. 


It  is  true  that  thia  same  power  and  hia  intuitive  aagadty  have  some- 
timea  enabled  him  to  aupply  a  link  in  a  chain  vdien  all  direct  evidence 
was  mnting,  and  the  certainly  of  his  ccnjecturss  in  sudi  esses  is  at 
once  felt  bj  the  ^ynunetry  and  oonaiBtency  ^riiioh  they  impart  to  the 
whole  Uhnc  of  the  theo^.  The  wiitinga  of  Savigny,  the  illustrious 
friend  of  the  historian,  also  fbnish  eismples  of  the  oertainty  which 
historical  ooigecture  may  attain  when  it  ia  founded  on  complete  know- 
ledge and  direeted  by  a  matured  judgment  It  must  also  be  remarked 
that  Niebuhr^a  style  is  very  faulty.  It  is  generslly  defioient  in  perspi- 
cuity, and  though  eloquent  passsgea  and  atrikii^  deacriptiooa  are  found 
here  and  these,  it  wanta  that  sustaineddignitywhioh  we  remark  in  the 
writings  of  some  other  distinguished  historiana. 

Considering  the  long  time  which  Niebuhr  spent  in  public  hie,  it  is 
somewhat  stnnge  that  he  should  not  have  been  better  acquainted  than 
he  seems  to  have  been  with  the  modem  science  of  politioal  economy; 
and  he  occasionally  betrays  very  crude  and  ill-formed  opiniona  on  the 
internal  polity  of  other  countries ;  witness  his  remarka  on  the  relative 
position  of  England  and  Ireland.  But  with  all  the  drawbacka  which 
the  most  rigorous  critioiflm  can  eiaot^  the  f eeUng  with  whioh  we  con- 
template his  cfaaraoter  and  attahunenta  ia  one  of  almost  nnmJTiM^ 
admiration.  He  waa  in  faot  a  rare  combination  of  the  man  of  busineM, 
the  scholar,  and  the  man  of  genius.  If  be  had  had  no  other  daim  to 
celebrity,  he  would  have  desMved  to  be  mentioned  among  the  general 
linguista  whose  attainmenta  have  fieom  time  to  time  ast<mished  the 
world.  His  father,  vrritins  in  December  1807,  statss  that  he  was  then 
aoquainted  with  twenty  languagea  ('  Lebenanaohriohtifin/  i.  80),  and 
thure  ia  no  doubt  that  he  aubsequently  added  to  the  list  No  msn 
haa  ever  home  his  faculties  more  meduy  than  Niebuhr.  Though  he 
had  been  trusted  and  honoured  by  a  powesful  sovereign,  end  rewarded 
for  public  services  in  a  situation  of  dignity  and  importanos^  and  Uiongh 
he  waa  rsco|m]sed  ss  the  chief  of  philologers  m  the  most  learned 
country  of  Europe,  hia  habita  were  to  the  kst  those  of  a  retired 
student,  and  his  manners  those  of  an  unassuming  domestic  man.  A 
veiy  pleasing  picture  of  his  mode  of  living  haa  been  given  by  the  late 
Professor  Sandford,  who  visited  him  at  Bonn  in  1829  (aee  <  Blaekwood'a 
Magaaine'  for  January  1888,  p,  90,  &&);  a  warm  testimony  to  the 
benevolence  of  his  character  ana  the  goodnesa  of  his  heart  ia  fuzniihed 
by  Lieber,  in  hia '  Beminiscenoes  of  Niebuhr;'  and  we  aee  the  whole 
man,  in  all  hia  relatione"  social,  literary,  and  political— in  the  his^- 
intereating  collection  of  his  letters  edited  hj  Madame  Henaler  (<  L^ena- 
naohrJohten  iiber  Barthold  Geoxg  Niebuhr,  ana  Briefen  deasdben,'  &a, 
Hamburg,  1888,  ftc,  or  even  more  complstely  in  Hiss  Winkworth's 
admirable  translation  of  that  work  (with  important  additiona  and 
valuable  essavs  by  Bunsen,  Ac.),  8  vols.  1862^ 

The  foUowmg  is  a  list  of  Niebuhr's  principal  worka  ^— 1.  '  B5miaobe 
Gesohichte^'  2  vols.  8vo^  Berlin,  1811.     This  edition  was  tanslated 


into  Bttdiah  b^  Mr,  Walter,  London,  1827.  2.  *  BVontonia  Beliqn'ia, 
ab  A.  ]&do  primum  editsB,  notia  variorum  edidit  BL  G.  Niebuhrius; 
accedunt  C.  AureL  Symmaehi  ooto  Oratlcnum  nagmenta.'  BeroL, 
1816.  8.  *  Cicero  pro  Font^  et  BaUrio^'  8vo,  Bonu^  1820.  4. '  Flavii 
Merobandia  Carmina,'  St  Galli,  1828,  2nd  edition,  Bonna,  1824.  6. 
«B5miabhe  Qeachiohte,'  Enter  Theil,  Berlin,  1827;  Zwaiber  TheU, 
Berlin,  1880 ;  Dritter  Theil  (pcethumoua),  1882.  The  first  two  volumea 
have  been  tranalated  into  Agliah  by  J.  C.  Hare  and  Connop  Thiriwall, 
1828-82.  The  thhrd  volume  was  tranakted  by  Dr.  W.  Smith  and  Dr. 
L.  Schmiti.  Of  thia  tranalation  Niebuhr  Umaelf  haa  expromed  his 
opinion  in  dedicating  hia '  Bynntine  Historiana'  to  the  translators— 
"  quorum  ope  Historia  mea  Bomana  h  Britannia  prorsua  ita  ut  eam 
ammo  concepi  pi^oque  aermone  coneeripsi  legitur."  6.  'Corpus 
Soriptoram  HistorisB  Bynntinn,  editio  emendstior  et  oopioaicr,  con- 
silio  R  G.  Niebuhrii,  C.  F.  institnta,'  ko^  Bonna^  1828.  Of  thia 
edition  Niebuhr  published  the  <  Agatbdaa,' and  joined  with  Bekker  in 
publiahing '  Dodppus^' '  Eunspius^'  and  other  shorter  histories,  which 
appeared  togeUier  in  one  volume.  7.  '  Kleine  Histoiische  und  Philolo- 
g^Bche  Sohmten,  Erste  Sammlung,'  Bonn,  1828.  Thia  was  the  first 
volume  of  a  colleetion  of  hia  shorter  essays  whioh  had  appsaied  in  the 
'IVansaotions  of  the  Berlin  Academy'  or  in  the 'RheiniMmes  Museum;' 
it  also  oontained  his  biography  of  hia  fsther  and  hia  introduetoty 
looture  on  Bontan  history.  Many  of  theae  treatises  have  been  trsns- 
lated  into  Englidi,  acme  of  them  in  the ' Claasioal  Journal'  and  the 
'  Philolo^cal  Museum.'  The  esssys  *  On  the  Geography  of  Herodotus' 
and '  On  the  Soythiana'  have  i^peared  in  a  aeparate  form  at  Oxford. 

Besidea  theae  works,  which  he  published  in  his  own  nams^  Niebuhr 
haa  ocmferred  a  most  important  benefit  on  Roman  juriaprudence  by  hia 
discovery  of  the  firagmenta  of  GaiusL  [Qjiub.]  He  was  unable  to  atay 
at  Verona  long  enough  to  copy  the  manuscript  himself,  and  aa  he  says 
inaletter  to  the  widow  Henaler  (*  Lebensnanhr.'  iL  240),  was  obliged 
to  oontent  himself  with  the  merits  which  would  soon  be  fbtgotten,  of 
havhig  made  the  discovery,  not  by  accident^  but  alter  a  diligent  aearoh. 
Niebimr  interested  himself  very  much  in  the  restoration  of  paesagea 
from  loat  writinga  oontained  in  psiimpessts,  and  in  eonae^uenee  became 
involved  in  a  oontroven^  with  hia  rival  diaooverer,  Mai,  with  regard 
to  acme  emendationa  wliioh  he  had  propoaed  in  certain  fkagments  dis* 
covered  by  Mai,  which  emendationa  were  subsequently  confirmed  by  a 
manuscript  at  Turin.  Mai  charged  Niebuhr  witn  having  borrowed  hia 
emendationa  ftom  tiie  manuacript,  and  it  waa  not  without  difficulty 
that  Niebuhr  prevailed  upon  the  authorttisa  at  Borne  to  grant  an 
' imprimatur'  to  hia  juatiileation.  Niebuhi'a '  Leotnrss  on  the  History 
of  Rome'  have  been  published  from  notes  made  by  his  pupils^  in 
German  by  Dr.  Marcua  Niebuhr  and  Dr.  L.  Sohmit%  and  in  Eni^ish 
in  8  vols.  8vo^  1848-62,  under  the  editorship  of  Dr;  L.  Schmiti^  and 
another  version  by  MM.  Chepmell  and  Demmler,  2  vola.  Ifimo,  1849 ; 
and  hia '  Lecturea  on  Aneient  Ethnography  and  Geographv,'  also  from 
his  pupils^  notes,  in  German  by  Dr.  Isler,  snd  in  English  by  Dr.  L. 
Sdbmi^  2  vols.,  1858.  Some  of  his  other  ooursss  of  Isotures  have 
likewise  been  published  from  the  notes  of  pupila. 
^  NIEMCEWICZ,  JULIAN  UBSIN,  an  eminent  Polish  poet^  drama- 
tist historian,  and  fiatriot^  waa  bom  in  1757  at  Skoki,  in  the  palatinate 
of  Bmeao  in  Lithuania.  Hia  name  in  Poliah  ia  equivalent  to  *  Qer- 
manson'  in  English,  and  his  Ikmily  was  of  course  originally  German ; 
but  according  to  Nieaiecki,  whoae  'Herbars  Polda'  is  the  great 
authority  on  Polish  genealogies,  it  had  been  aettled  in  Lithuania  from 
the  commencement  of  the  16th  century.  At  the  time  of  the  fint 
partition  of  Pohmd  in  1772,  Niemcewica  was  a  boy  of  fifteen,  pursuing 
his  studies  at  the  institution  for  cadeta  in  Warsaw.  At  tiie  age  of 
twenty  he  oommenced  military  aervice  in  the  Lithuanian  army,  as 
84]utimt  to  one  of  the  Princea  CmrtoryskL  Koseiusako^  who  wsa  one 
year  older  than  Niemcewio^  waa  an  officer  in  the  aame  corpa;  they 
became  intimate  friends^  and  continued  ao  till  Kosdusafco's  departure 
from  Europe  to  o£br  hia  servioea  to  the  Americana  in  the  vrar  of 
independence^  A  few  yeara  later  Niemcewica  made  an  extended  tour 
to  mnee^  Eng^d,  and  Italy.  Among  his  early  poems  occurs  an 
'Ode  on  quitting  England'  in  1787,  in  which  he  expresssshis  regret  at 
leaving  the  ''too  beloved  ahorea"  of  the  ''land  of  equality,  hmpineis, 
snd  freedom."  In  the  next  year  he  quitted  the  army  with  the  rank 
of  migor  to  enter  on  political  dutiea  aa  'nuneio'  or  'deputy'  of 
Livonia,  at  the  Polish  diet.  It  was  a  critioal  period  in  the  annus  of 
Poland,  when  a  daring  effort  vraa  made  by  the  patriotic  party  to  arrest 
the  too  obvious  progress  of  the  oountiy  to  ruin  and  dinnemberment. 
The  consthutionsl  diet^  which  laated  from  1788  to  1792,  did  much  to 
arrest  this  progress,  and  Niemoewioi  was  one  of  ita  most  oonspicnouB 
members.  In  1791  he  oommenced  with  his  firiend  MostoweU,  a 
'Castellan'  at  the  diet^  and  with  W^yssenhoi;  his  colleague  for 
livonia,  the  publication  of  the  'Gaaeta  Narodowa  i  Obca,'  or '  National 
and  Foreign  Gaaette^'  which  had  a  marked  influence  on  the  march  of 
affiUrs.  In  the  same  year  he  had  a  principal  hand  in  drawing  up  the 
oonstittttion  known  ss  the  '  Constitution  of  the  Third  of  Msy,'  which 
on  that  day  vraa  preaented  by  King  StaniaLsna  Poniatowski  to  the  diet 
aa  «w^«**^g  firom  himself,  imd  accepted  on  the  spot  Bt  thia  consti- 
tution the  monarchy  ftom  elective  became  hereditary,  and  the  opprea- 
aive  privilegee  of  the  nobility  over  the  peasantry  wete  abofiabed. 
It  received  ttie  approbation  of  Fox  and  the  warm  panegyrio  of  Burke. 
Niemoewioa  had  at  the  aame  time  the  most  brilliant  suoosss  in 
endeavouring  to  refctm  the  national  political  feelings  by  the  drama. 
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His  comedy  of  the '  Deputy's  Return'  ('Powrot  Poda'),  eooordine  to 
Bentkowiki  in  bii  'BMirya  literanciy  Polakiey/  ** nude  en  epwn  in 
the  annele  of  the  Polidi  oomie  ttege."  fiingnlariy  enough,  thie  pky 
was  afterwmrds  indireotly  the  cause  of  the  formation  of  the  great  ledoon 
of  the  Polish  language  hj  linde  [Ldidb].  On  the  8id  of  May  1798» 
the  annlTerMtry  of  the  ooostitutiony  another  play  by  Niemcewio^ 
entitled  'Ossimir  Uie  Ghreat,'  was  acted  at  the  nattonal  njoicittgs.  It 
was  the  last  great  day  of  rejoicing  in  the  annals  of  Poland.  The 
confederation  of  Targowica  succeeded  in  overthrowing  the  new  consti- 
tution, and  Niemeewioi  and  others  of  its  eminent  supporteni  were 
driyen  to  take  refuge  in  Germany.  The  second  partition  of  Poland 
followed,  and  an  insurrection  was  commenced  against  it  at  Cracow  by 
Koedussko  in  1794,  which  had  six  months  of  sucoessp  Niemcewioa, 
who  was  Kosdusako's  constant  adviser  mod  became  his  aide-de-camp, 
was  at  his  side  during  the  whole  campaign,  and  wrote  most  of  the 
proeUmations  and  bultotina  issued  in  the  genflral*B  name.  On  the  10th 
of  October  17H  the  cauae  of  Poland  waa  ruined  by  the  fatal  battle  of 
Madeiowice^  rashly  commenced  by  Koedussko  against  sn  immensdy 
superior  force  of  Bussisns  under  Fersen.  Niemcewic^  while  charginff 
the  enemy  at  the  head  of  the  militia  of  Bneso^  reodved  a  wound 
whidi  dinbled  his  right  arm,  was  surrounded  by  a  band  of  Ckwsaks 
and  taken  prisoner  on  the  fidd.  Knsdnsiiko  waa  found  the  same 
evening  lying  among  the  dead,  but  be  atill  breathed,  and  in  a  few  daya 
the  friends  were  sent  captivea  to  the  RussiaD  c^pitaL 

For  two  years  Niemcewica  remained  a  prisoner  in  the  fortress  of 
St.  Petersburg,  in  a  damp  room,  without  any  compsny  but  his  servant 
and  two  gutfds,  who  remained  with  him  day  and  night  to  prevent 
escape  or  suicide.  He  waa  never  permitted  to  go  out  in  the  open  air, 
and  bis  only  ezerdse  was  to  pace  his  room,  in  which  his  trsad  wore  a 
diagonal  rut  in  tiie  floor.  Tliia  unusual  severity  was  attributed  to 
his  liaving  spoken  disrespectfully  at  the  diet  and  in  his '  Qaaette '  of 
the  Empress  Catherine,  and  to  hia  having  ezerdsed  what  the  Russians 
considered  a  pemidous  influence  on  the  mind  of  Kosdusako.  He  was 
however  after  a  time  allowed  houkM  and  the  use  of  pens  and  paper, 
but  his  mind  was  too  harassed  by  his  cooflnement  snd  its  causes  to  be 
able  to  torn  these  indulgences,  such  as  they  were,  io  advantage.  In 
compoution  he  thocght  himself  equal  in  captivity  to  translation  only. 
Having  rscdved  a  volume  of  Pope's  '  Works '  to  read,  which  he  wsa 
only  to  keep  for  three  days,  he  traoeoribed  the  idiole  of  the  'Rape  of 
the  Lock'  in  English  in  the  course  of  that  time  with  his  left  hand, 
hii  right  arm  being  still  diubled  from  his  wound,  and  then  made  his 
translation  at  leinutt.  This  he  dedioated  in  a  few  lines  of  verse  to  Ids 
friend  and  oo^itor  Mostowski,  who  he  had  discovered  was  for  a  time 
confined  in  the  next  celL  The  imprisonment  of  the  PoUsh  patriots 
was  put  an  end  to  by  the  death  of  the  Empress  Catherine  and  the 
acoesaion  of  Paul  in  November  1796.  The  new  emperor  went  in 
person  to  Kosdussko  to  tdl  him  he  was  free;  and  when  Kosdusako 
aaked  if  hii  frienda  were  to  be  free  alao,  Paul  replied  that  they  wers^ 
though  there  had  been  great  oppodtion  in  lus  ooundl  to  the  liberation 
of  Potocki  and  Niemcewic%  the  two  great  orators  of  the  diet  Before 
they  were  finally  allowed  to  depart^  however,  all  the  Polea  were  obliged 
to  take  an  oath  of  fiddity  to  the  casr.  During  their  captivity  the  third 
psrtition  of  Poland  had  tdcen  phuse,  and  they  could  now  scarody  be 
add  to  have  a  country  to  return  ta  Kosdusako,  though  sdliauAning 
from  hii  wounds  at  Maddowioe,  determined  to  emigrate  to  America, 
and  aaked  Kiemcewica  to  accompany  him.  They  paased  through 
London,  where  they  were  the  olgeot  of  universal  sympathy,  and  arrived 
at  Philaddphia  in  1797. 

In  the  United  Statea  Niemcewica  remained  some  years,  and  in  1800 
waa  married  to  Mxb,  Livingston«Kean,  a  lady  of  one  of  the  meet  dia- 
tinguished  familiea  in  New  York.  He  kept  a  diary  of  his  travds  in 
America,  wluch  he  at  one  time  expressed  sn  intention  of  publishing^ 
but  of  which  nothing  has  we  believe  yet  appeared,  except  an  account 
of  a  three  wedLs*  visit  to  Qeneral  Wadiington  at  Mount  Vernon,  con- 
taining details  of  his  conversation,  which  ia  annexed  to  a  brief  biography 
of  the  general  Among  Niemcewici^s  acquaintances  in  America  were 
Jefferson,  who  was  elected  president  during  his  stay,  and  the  young 
Duke  of  Orleans,  then  like  himself  an  exiles  who  afterwards  became 
King  Louis-Philippe. 

In  1802  Niemcewica  waa  permitted  to  return  for  some  time  to 
Poland,  on  occasion  of  the  death  of  lus  fiither,  to  settle  the  family 
afidrs.  Hia  friend  Mostowski  wss  at  that  time  publishing  at  Warsaw 
a  sdect  ooUeotion  of  Polish  writers, '  Wybor  Pisanow  Pdddch,'  in 
five^md'twenty  octavo  volumes,  and  prevailed  on  Niemeewioi  to  allow 
bii  own  works  to  be  induded  in  the  number,  with,  among  them,  the 
'  Rape  of  the  Lock,'  which  was  written,  sa  baa  been  already  mentioned, 
when  the  editor  and  the  tcandator  were  the  inmatee  of  oontiguouB 
odls.  Niemoewios  returned  to  the  United  States,  but  did  not  long 
continue  there.  When  Napoleon  L  entered  Poland  in  the  campaign  of 
1808  the  hopee  of  the  Polee  were  powerfiilly  exdted;  Niemcewica 
came  back  to  Europe^  and  on  the  eatahlinhment  of  the  grand-duohy  of 
Warsaw  he  was  named  by  the  King  of  Saxony,  to  whom  Napoleon  L 
gave  it^  aecretary  of  the  senate^  member  of  the  supreme  ooundl  of  public 
education,  snd  inspector  of  schools.  The  hopes  of  the  Polee  were 
nnsed  still  higher  by  the  campaign  of  1812,  wnen  Niemcewica  endea- 
voured to  animate  lus  countrymen  againat  the  Ruarisns  by  a  periodieal 
work  entitled,  'Lithuanian  Lettera.'  The  triumphant  success  of  the 
i^^^Tif  droTc  the  government  of  the  grand-duchy  into  Qermany,  but 


Niemcewica  was  recdled  under  more  propitious  droumstancee  than 
he  antidpated.  The  Emperor  Alexander,  who  had  agreed  at  the 
Congress  of  Vienna  to  grant  a  ccnstitution  to  Poland,  named  a  com- 
mittee to  prepare  one,  end  Niemcewica  waa  appointed  pteaident  of  the 
committee.  It  waa  the  aeoood  time  he  had  been  concerned  in  drawing 
up  a  Polidi  oonatitution,  and  the  ssoond  attempt  waa  destined  to  w 
aa  the  first,  less  from  its  own  inherent  frmlts  than  from  the  powerful 
oppodtion  it  had  to  encounter.  The  Emperor  Alexander,  who  had 
first  known  him  at  hia  liberation  in  1798,  named  him,  in  recompenae 
of  hia  servioes,  perpetud  secretary  of  the  aenate  and  member  of  the 
council  of  public  education ;  and  though,  when  the  Russian  re-action 
against  the  PoUsh  constitution  commenced  in  1821,  he  waa  dismissed 
fh>m  the  latter  post^  he  stiU  retained  the  former.  As  the  senate  only 
met  once  in  three  or  four  years  hii  duties  did  not  occupy  much  of  his 
time,  and  hii  leirare  was  chiefly  spent  in  literary  pursuits.  This 
period  of  his  life  was,  in  spite  of  bad  hedth,  one  of  great  literary 
actirity.  The  Society  of  Friends  of  Lsaming  at  Waraaw  (Towaraystwo 
Pr^iadol  Nauk),  the  leading  scientific  body  of  Poland,  dected  him 
their  preeident  after  the  death  of  Stassyo ;  and  when  it  waa  resolved 
that  severd  of  thdr  members  should  undertake  to  write  portions  of  s 
continuation  of  Narusaewioa's  *  History  of  Poland,'  the  rdgn  of 
Sigismund  IIL  was  aasigned  to  Niemcewioiy  and  ao  executed  that  the 
work  became  instantly  popular.  A  vdume  of  *  Spiewy  Hiatoryeane,' 
or '  Historicd  Ballads,'  commemorating  the  glories  of  andent  Poland, 
and  illustrated  with  historicd  notes,  had  very  great  aucoess;  the 
poems  were  set  to  mudc»  and  both  poetry  and  mudo  are  atill  univer- 
sally popular  throoghout  the  country.  In  1817  he  pronounced  at  the 
cathedral  of  Cracow  a  funerd  oration  over  Kosdussko,  whose  rsmains 
hsd  been  removed  there  for  interment  from  the  place  of  his  death  in 
Switaerland.  In  1829  he  predded  at  t^e  inauguration  of  the  statue  of 
Copernicus  by  Thorwddsen,  In  front  of  the  manaion  of  the  Sodety  of 
Frienda  of  Learning,  in  cue  of  the  prindpd  aquarea  of  Waraaw. 

Hia  time  waa  being  spent  in  theee  peaoefkil  pursuits,  with  the 
character  of  '  the  Nestor  of  Polish  litsrature,'  when  the  insurrection 
of  the  29th  of  November  1880  [Covafumra  Pavlottoe]  suddenly 
burst  upon  Poland.  On  the  day  after,  when  it  was  sought  to  give  a 
natiopd  character  to  the  outbreak  by  asaodatiiig  with  it  the  first 
namea  of  the  country,  the  crowd  at  Waraaw  was  impatient  at  the 
slownsss  with  whidi  the  procession  of  the  newly-constituted  pro- 
visiond  government  moved  dong  the  streeta;  but  when  it  was 
explained  that  the  dday  arose  becsuse  the  infirmities  of  Niemcewica 
who  waa  one  of  them,  prevented  him  from  moving  faater,  the  mob  at 
once  slackened  its  pace,  and  hailed  with  enthusissm  the  veteran's 
accesdon  to  the  cause.  He  bad  soon  an  opportunity  of  rendering 
service  by  opposing  the  attempte  of  the  revdutionary  dubs  to  oontrd 
the  government  [Moohnaoki],  and  thia  he  did  on  more  than  one 
oocaaion.  In  July  1881  he  was  sent  on  a  misdon  from  the  Polidi 
government  to  urge  the  interpodtion  of  the  English  cabinet;  but 
some  ddays,  interpoeed  by  the  Prussian  authoritieB,  prevented  him 
firom  reaching  his  deatination  ao  early  aa  he  wished,  and  even  if  the 
English  government  had  been  induced  to  assiit,  the  capitulation  of 
Warsaw,  preceded  by  lamentable  exoessee  of  the  revolutionsry  party, 
soon  put  it  out  of  their  power.  Niemcewica  remained  in  London  an 
exile  for  the  fourth  time^  and,  as  it  proved,  the  laat.  In  1882,  we 
find  by  a  passsge  in  Moore's  diary  that  Niemcewica  saw  him  at 
Bowood,  and  pdd  him  a  vidt  at  Sloperton  Cottage ;  but  the  bard  of 
the  '  Irish  Mdodiee '  seems  to  have  been  quite  uncoosdous  that  hii 
viutor— whose  name  is  printed  by  Lord  John  Russell  '  Nimyerjch  '-^ 
was  the  author  of  a  volume  whose  nationd  poetry,  united  with  mudc, 
presented  no  smaU  andogy  to  lus  own.  Niemcewica  was  about  the 
aame  time  Prince  Adam  Caartoryaki's  agent  in  presenting  to  the 
British  Museum  a  small  collection  of  seventy  or  dghty  Polish  books ; 
and  theee  were^  we  bdieve^  the  first  books  in  the  language,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  verdona  of  the  Scripturee,  that  ever  entered  the 
national  library,  which  has  since  become  oomparativdy  rich  in  the 
litraature  of  the  Slavonic  languagee.  He  deo  took  a  part  in  the 
estabUshment  of  the  Literary  Sodety  of  Frienda  of  Poland  in  London, 
and  made  aome  apeechea  at  meetingB  in  Freemaaooa'  HaU.  About 
18S4  he  removed  to  France,  where  he  pubUahed  in  F^rench  a  'Life  of 
Prince  Adam  Caartoryski,'  and  waa  the  moat  oonapicuous  member  of 
the  party  which  recognised  that  prince  as  thdr  head.  Active  to  the 
Isst^  in  spite  of  his  advanced  age,  he  eatabUshed  at  Paria  the  Centrd 
Polish  Historicd  Committee.  He  redded  for  nine  yeara  at  Montmo- 
rency, near  Paris,  and  on  the  21st  of  May  1841  breathed  lus  laat  in 
that  capital,  at  the  age  of  eighty-four.  His  old  friend  Moatowaki, 
who,  like  himsdf,  had  been  driven  into  exile  by  the  eventa  of  1880, 
had  taken  up  Ids  reddence  in  France,  and  waa  engaged  in  writing  Poliah 
Uvea  for  the  'Biographie  Universdle,'  but  died  in  1842,  before  the 
supplement  had  reached  the  letter  N,  and  thua  the  life  of  Niemcewica, 
which  he  would  probably  have  written  at  length,  is  in  that  work 
singularly  meagre.  The  remaina  of  the  poet  were  honoured  with  a 
public  funerd  in  the  cemeterv  of  Montmoreopy. 

Numeroua  aa  are  the  worka  of  Niemcewica^  it  is  sdd  that  not  one 
of  them  fdled  in  producing  an  immediate  effsct,  and  that  all  were 
popular  at  least  for  a  time^  while  many  have  continued  so.  The 
*  Spiewy  Historycsne^'  dready  mentioned,  are  the  best  known  of  all ; 
th«y  have  been  repeatedly  issued  in  illustrated  editions,  and  an  illus- 
trated edition  in  French  appeared  at  Paris  in  1888,  in  which,  as  in  the 
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«l  Kvnilov't  'FabK'  tb«  tawktioii  lad  been  Ycnified  hy 
iwioot  di^guiibed  aathen,  EngUik  tyiwrifttifmii  oC  a  few  of  thete 
lMlUdi»  *  Spa^MM  of  tb*  !H>l]ih  Poeto,' w«N  imUkh^  It 

liiji  baiB  TtBWflpMl  hmNvtr,  tbafc  wUk  mart  of  Niemoawioi's  wotki 
b«wi  mfyrks  of  teleat^  not  cooo  of  then  hM  tiio  deoided  ■Ump  ol  ganino. 
ThoQftli  bo  lived  ia  itinisg  tiaioi,  and  took  on  aet&ye  pick  in  theoiy 
bu  lilomy  cioed  appean  to  bavo  boon  aiiignlarly  tamo.  Ho  apol^- 
giamatiOQiolingtbiatbopioftoato.oBaof  bia  tisgodieip  'LaduJana 
at  Yaisi^'  loF  a  idolatio»  of  aamo  of  tbo  moat  oonoantional  roloa  of 
tbo  BVenob  oiitiofc  Ho  waa  voU  a4)qiuauited  vitb  Bngliab  Utaratar% 
and  fond  of  il,  b«t  it  appoara  to  bavo  been  ohiefly  t£o  Bngliab  Uto* 
n^bara  of  tbo  18tb  eentuij  in  wbiob  he  found  bia  modela  He 
teanriafced  not  only  tbo  ^Bapoof  tbe  Look,'  but  Pope'a ' Ode  to  81 
Caettia*a  Dl^;  Ilndan'a  'Aloiandcc^a  Feaafe,'  QMbton'a  'fireaidV  €k^B 
<£)egy'  and  'Odo  to  AdTenitch'  and  the  «GbUdwn  in  the  Wood,' 
ohangjug  tbo  aoane  bow«vor  to  toe  banka  of  the  XHnispor.  Of  modam 
£ngliab  «o  only  notioa  .Wofdawortb'a  '  We  ara  Seven,'  and  ^spxon'a 
'  Faro  tboo  well.'  Witb  Qorman  litemtmo  bia  angnaintanoe  muat  bave 
boon  alender>  aa  a  modifioation  of  Bui9er*a  'Lenoia'  figurea  in  bia 
pooma  aa  *M4vina,  from  tbo  Ko^iib.'  Anums  hia  own  pooma,  after 
tbe  BaUad%  a  ooUaokion  of  FaUao  ODJoya  tbo  bif^MBt  mpuAaiimi.  Of 
b»  wmK  'Lovi  and  8amb»' a  delineation  of  Jowiab  liib  in  Foknd, 
vno  tranaiaM  into  E&gliab  in  1830,  tbrongb  the  medium  of  the 
Qonnp«n;  <  Jan  a  Xoa^jn%*  or  'John  of  Tenobin*'  a  piaturo  of  Poland 
in  the  16tb  oentmy,  waa  at  tot  popular,  but  baa  none  of  thomqniBitoa 
f^  ponnaiiont  llEuno.  One  of  hia  leaat  ambitiooa  but  moat  moritorioos 
vorka  i»  bia '  2bi6r  Pamletnikow  biatozyoanyob  o  davney  PqIuom^' 
wf  '  Collaotion  of  Biatoriaal  Memoin  on  Anoient  Poland,'  in  6  vola, 
the  fiiat  pnbli^kad  at  Wamaw  in  1828,  the  b^t  at  Pulawy,  tbo  aeat  of 
Prinao  Caartoiyak],  in  1880.  It  oompriaaa  a  aalaetioa  of  iatenslBng 
matter  beaiing  on  tbo  aubjaot,  taken  from  manuaaripta  and  from 
printed  foreign  aouroBa,  of  whiob  the  eariieat  date  ia  1067  and  tba 
laiaet  1792,  A  aeoond  edition  waa  iavoed  by  J.  N.  Bdfatowiea^  at 
littpaig,  in  181^0.  Moat  of  bis  other  VK>Ema  of  inqwrtanoa  have 
bom  aotioed  in  tbo  nanotivo  of  bia  lila  A  oomplete  coUeetian  of  hia 
'Poetioal  Worka,'  in  pioao  and  verae,  am>eared  in  12  email  volomoi, 
under  the  anparinisndeiioo  of  Bobrowici^  at  Leipzig^  in  1888-40k  At 
hia  death  he  loft  a  large  number  of  unpubliahed  manuaoripta  to  the 
Poliah  Hiatorical  Committee  at  Paiia;  they  compriaed  four  volomoa 
of  *  Tf avela  in  Poland/  and  aeveral  volumea  of  memoir^  whidii  tbo 
oommittee  atated  to  bo  of  tba  blgbaat  intareat  In  1848  tbo  oom* 
mittee  publiahed  bia  'Ifotoa  on  bia  Captivity  at  St.  Potarabuiig  in 
1794-90,*  written  by  bimaeU;  in  Fnnob,  in  1800^  at  Sliaabatbtown,  in 
New  Jemey.  A  tvavalation  of  it  into  £agliah»  bjf  Akzaador  Laaki^ 
fippeared  at  Edinburgh  in  1844.  The  volume  ia  intoraating  in  many 
reapect%  and  the  manly  and  unaffected  tone  in  whiob  it  la  written 
oommanda  tbo  oonfidenoo  of  the  raader.  A  volume  of  memoira  of  bia 
own  times,  in  Polish,  *  Pamietniki  oaaaow  moicb,'  i^ppeared  at  Paria  in 
^848.  The  life  of  Niameowioi  ia  eapooially  intereating  aa  praaenting 
in  miniature^  in  the  ihapo  of  the  biography  of  a  man  of  bonoor  and 
literary  taat^  the  aontemporaiy  biaiory  of  Poland« 

« NifiPCB  B£  SAlNT.yiCTQK»  to  whom  the  pbotographio  art  ia 
indebted  lor  some  of  ita  grtateet  and  moat  lomaikablo  devolopmenH 
waa  bom  i^t  SaintrOjri  near  Ghalona-anr-Saone^  on  the  20th  of  July 
1805.  Eduoated  at  the  achool  of  Saumor  for  the  anny»  bo,  aooording 
to  the  'Prdfaoe  Biograi^quo'  of  M«  £rooit  I^aoan,  pr^edtotbe 
*  Becherohea  Photograpbiqne^!  devoted  bimaelf  xealoualy  to  bia  mili- 
tary dutiea,  and  waa  quietly  waiting  for  profaaaiooal  advancement 
when  a  trifling  oocorranoe  lad  to  an  ontiro  change  in  the  diaaetion  of 
bia  Ambition,  and  may  be  cited  aa  perhapa  the  ramoto  oauae  of  bia 
eminent  diaoovoriea  Ho  waa  a  nontenant  in  tba  let  Begimont  of 
Dragoon^  atationed  at  Montanban.  when  one  di^  hia  my  uniform 
reoeivodaomeataina&omlemon-iwioe.  After  toiagooveraiaobetaiiQaa 
ha  auooaadod  with  aome  dropa  of  ammonia  in  vaitonng  the  loat  eolour. 
Though  fond  of  tba  aoiencoi^  ho  bad  not  provioualy  paid  any  oloao 
attention  to  any  one  in  particular,  but  bo  now  began  to  bo  intereatod 
in  Qhemistry,  and  an  order  ftwi  the  miniiter  of  war  direetiDg  that 
the  faciun,  cufb,  and  collaca  of  thirteen  cavalry  regimentawould 
be  changea&om  orimaonaod  roio  colour  to  oraaga^  led  him  to  inianme 
his  iQveatigationa  on  dyea.  Ho  aoon  found  that  by  applying  the 
oolouriug  matter  extracted  from  the  Indian  piok  (oeSllet  d'lnde)>  for 
which  he  afterwarda  aubititoted  fiiatio  wood,  oombined  witb  an  add, 
he  could  first  diachacge  the  red  colour,  and  then  produoe  the  deaired 
orange  tini  The  proposed  change  had  been  eatimated  to  ooai  aix 
francs  the  auit :  H.  Ki^poe  showed  that  by  hia  method  it  would  only 
coat  half  a  finmc.  The  young  officer  waa  summoned  to  Paris,  lua 
method  waa  examined,  approvodt  and  adopted,  and  the  mvenimant 
was  saved  an  expenditure  of  upwarda  of  100,000  fianoa*  ftaima  viera 
lavished  upon  bun,  the  Duo  de  Kemoura  himself  oxprsMed  bia  warm 
interest  in  bim,  and  be  waa  enoouragod  to  request  aa  a  reward  an 
exchange  into  the  munioipal  guard,  that  he  migh^  though  at  the 
Host  of  professional  advancementi  establish  bimaelf  at  Pwria. 

He  returned  to  bii  reginoonV  aad^-wbilat  waiting  for  hia  niomiaed 
removal  to  Paria— to  the  mora  earneat  pursuit  of  his  ohenuoaTatudiiea* 
His  attention  aoon  became  irrasiatibly  directed  towards  the  expeii- 
menta  and  reaearchea  of  hia  uncle  JoasTH  NictsBosx  Kiipoi^  to  vhiob 
it  will  be  neceasaiy  for  ua  briefly  ta  turn  in  order  to  undacatand 
tbo  real  daima  of  the  nephew. 


notioad  in  tbo  article  Daoubbbb,  M.  Nie^ore 
then  leaidaQt  at  Gh^n*«mr-Saoni^  oommenoed  hia  raaaamhwi  on  tiie 
nation  of  light  upon  varimia  prepared  aurfiusaa  in  1818.  fie  dfiaooverad 
that  by  apnnding  a  thin  film  of  faitnman  an  a  poliahed  matpl  plate 
and  exposing  ittatbe  action  of  theann,  eertein  ohangaa  would  take 
plana;  and  hear entoally  net  only  anaoaadad  in  obtaining  l^tiuameana 
oopiee  of  varioua  o^aata,  butin  randanag  tbam  to  a  great  degree  Jut- 
ebangeaUaby  anbaa!|nent  expoanra  to  the  Ugbt.  M.  Ntc^bore  Hi^poe 
formed  tbahighait  eatimate  of  the  impoBtaaao  ^  bia  diaooveiy,  wbiob 
be  termed  *h<<iiogBaphie,'  and  kboaned  b«d  to  brii^f  it  to  pei^Gsotion. 
Ha  appeam  to  bare  looked  in  the  fiaat  inafcaima  abiefly  to  the  pro- 
dneftiottofeogmvodplatea;  tbasigh  ha  ia  aaidtobava  folly  antieipetad 
tba  ftbtaining  of  imagta  in  tba  natural  oolour%  or,  aa  ho  expraaaed  i^ 
thai  tbo  ann  wonbi  paint  portsaita  that  diould  be  aa  true  in  all 
■siyaata  aa  tbo  rafleetiQna  in  a  lookiag-g^aaa.  In  1827  ho  oamo  to 
England,  and  laid  the  xeaidta  of  bia  ozperiBaanta  before  the  saiantifle 
aoctotiaa  of  tlua  eooaitEy,  wiiera  they  prodnoed  a  gnat  sensation. 
But  tba  diemical  and  manipnktive  diffionltioa  were  only  in  a  very 
amall  meaanra  onereomo  when  bo  found  that  IL  Dagaerm  had  pro- 
oeeded  to  an  almeat  equal  oatani  in  a  parallel  eonrse,  and  aHer  aome 
eoirespondenoa  the  two  axpeaimantsrs  agreed,  in  1829,  to  nnite  in 
pOBtnorabip  with  a  view  to  the  more  eflbotual  aoaompUsbment  ai  their 
olyect  Befom  th^  bad  snoaeedod  in  bringing  their  proeem  into  a 
practicable  shape  M.  Niotfpbera  Nitfpea  died,  in  1888,  end  M.  Daguerre, 
to  whom  ia  due  the  application  of  the  oamara,  abandoned  the  uae  of 
the  hitumai»— wlndi  waa  Ni^pee'a  peculiar  mediinm*— but  preaprved  the 
name  of  the  originsl  inventor  of  tha  proeem  1^  atyUag  hiathe  'M^hoda 
Kitfpoa  parfiMtionn^*  Aa  waa  atated  in  the  artide  before  referred  to 
(DiaouBRU,  voL  iL,  ooL  477],  the  S^neh  govamment  ako  reoogniaed  the 
uiportaaoa  of  IL  Hi4poe'a  laboum  by  aecordiog  to  the  reprBaontetive 
of  M.  Hitfpoe  apenaian  of  4000  francs^  at  the  aame  time  that  it  gave 
ona  of  ftOOO  foaaes  to*li.  BagoaRO. 

Though  the  peoaBar  ptoosm  of  M.  Ni4poa  aeomod  finally  abandnaad 
for  tbo  mo»  faailo  eoa  of  M.  Dsgneme,  in  England  a»i  ehewbara 
oaEperimanta  ware  being  diligently  proaeanted  vritb  a  view  to  tba  dia« 
OQvery  of  a  km  ooatly  material  for  vsoeiving  the  son-pictures  than 
Baguenra'a  ailvered  platea,  and  in  1840  Mr.  Talbot  auooeeded  in  obtain- 
ing impraasiona  on  iodiaed  paper ;  and  M.  Bayard,  in  Frano^  about 
tbo  aame  timo  or  aoon  after  obtained  like  reanlta  by  a  prooasa  aome- 
what  aimilaiv  aad  a  new  and  for  more  widely  sppljaahle  art^  Pboti^ 
graj^y,  aprung  into  exiatanoft 

The  IkigumeoAype^  or  'M4thode  Ni^poe  pexfeotionnle^'  and  tba 
Oalotypa,  or  Tslbotypa-— photogmphy  in  foot,  though  aa  yet  but  in  ita 
rudimentary  atages — ^wsre  in  full  opsration  and  attracting  umveraal 
afefontion,  when  M.  Ni4poe  da  Saint*  Vistar  reaolved  to  dedioate  bimarif 
to  the  eompletioB  of  the  teak  whiob  hia  unele  bad  leffcnnfinishad.  But 
bo  waa  baginnii^  to  deapair  of  obtaining  bisremoval  to  Paris,  wherealone 
bft  believod  that  ho  oould  with  hia  bumblemeana  propariy  oarry  on  bis 
axporimants.  Thraa  yeara  bad  paased  and  the  pramiaed  af^intment 
bad  not  amvad.  Female  interonssinn  ia  thought  tt>  have  a  auperier 
ebanea  of  attention  in  Pacia.  A  lady  of  bis  fondly  volunteered  ta  pro- 
easd  to  the  eanital  aad  lay  bia  daiam  before  tba  proper  official.  latro- 
duoad  by  a  ruatioa»  a  diqfmty,  aha  waa  lialanad  to  with  nspeot^  and 
bad  Idm  good  Cmtnno  to  find  her  advooaay  anoosmfuL  In  April  1845 
Hi4poa  waa  inoorporatad  as  a  Henteaant  in  the  garde  munioipala  On 
the  26tb  cf  Ootober  1847  ha  preaented  to  the  taademy  of  Snenoea*  in 
two  papers  tba  nsaalta  of  the  exparipiaDta  wbiob  ha  bad  been  dili- 
gently proeecuting.  The  firat  was  in  the  form  of  a '  Koto  aar  lea  pro* 
pri^tda  particulitea  a  qualquea  Aganta  flhimiqiiai^'  and  ohiafly  related 
to  the  reproduotion  of  deaigna  bgf  the  use  of  vapanra  of  iodide^  &o. 
The  other  waa  a '  Premier  M4maire  do  la  Pbotoi^Hlibia  anr  Yerca,*  in 
wbidi  bo  aaaounoed*bia  grand  dianoiary  of  the  method  of  obteining 
imagaa  on  glaaa  praparad  witb  aftaaali,  qaktina,  oi^  aa  be  found  baa^ 
with  albumen. 

He  bad  annonnoad  bk  preoam  aa  but  imperfoot,  and  tbk  aa  manly 
a  fimt  paper  on  the  anl^eai^  and  be  naia  ast  to  woikto  parfeetit.  But 
Ni6pce  bad  littlo  unbroken  time  to  |iva  to  aaknoe.  Hu  room  in  the 
bariaoha  of  the  Faufaanrg  St.  Harian  bo  had  oonvertad  into  a  eort  of 
humbk  laboratory,  and  there  (says  M.  Lacan)  the  atodioua  offieer,  bk 
poliea  wiifoni  oaaered  with  a  bkoa^apent  tharare  intsrvaU  of  leianre 
between  bk  affieial  engagomaata  hoiily  aaonpied  in  bk  remarkable 
TeaaaiQhea>  Tbo  aavolutkn  of  February  1&48  aama  however^  the  bar- 
raoka  vara  atiaaked  and  bumt^  bk  lahoratary  and  all  ita  primlam  eon- 
tenta  destroyed.  Tet  thoi^b  be  bMlloat  att  that  ha  bad  ban  ao  long 
ooUeotii^  ^»4vna  vaa  not  diMonraged,  and,  profiting  by  bk  onforoad 
laiaiwf^  ba  waaaUa  ontbo  12tb  of  Juaa  1848  to  praaentto  the  AcadoB^r 
bk  aaaand  memour  an  phologmphy  upon  ^am>  in  wbkh  he  detailed 
vec9  SNtt  i»pr«vemaatt  in  the  prooasa  Tba  pwMia  exaited  general 
int^MO^  and  wm  ^ptaadily  adapted  ky  pbotoipphem  thraugfaout 
Swopoi  Bk  priiwipal  anbaaqoant  papera  on  tbia  braaoh  of  tbo  art 
weaaa'yotaanrdeaTmagwa  du  SalaU  at  dekLnae  obtenna  par  k 
Piiotogmvibia aur  Vwre,'  pamantad  ta  tba  Aoadaaay  Juna  8, 1860;  aad 
a*l(oto  ana qualqasa  foita  nonvaani  oonoanMSi  k  Pbategiapbk  aor 
Yerre,'  Auguat  18^  186<L 

Maanwbik  under  tba  nev  aidw  of  tbkfs  bk  profoovonal  poation 
badaomawbatimpiWTai.  In  July  1848  be  vaa  made  lieutenant  in  tba 
XOtb  veglment ol  dngooni^aAd  captain  m  tba  foUawiog  November; 
and,  1^  trapafer  to  the  aama  sank  In  tba  gtvde  r4pahUaaine  he 
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▲pzil  1649  XMfcored  to  Fluii.  In  Dee«mbflr  1849  ha  wm  nomiaated 
okttvaEer  of  tlio  LflgioD  of  Hooonr  ia  oonilderation  of  hia  aoiaiitifio 
iabonriL 

Gontott|iQiBiiaoaa^  with  hia  xeaaarobaa  in  photography  upon  glaaa, 
M.  Ni^poo  had  ban  «ndeainnuing  to  arrive  at  a  meaaa  of  eflboting  hk 
QiMda'a  idaa  of  pradoaing  pholognpbio  ima^ea  In  ookranL  Sliaraktad 
by  tha  nipiaimiaita  of  Sit  John  Harachal  and  U.  Baoqnanl,  who  had 
obtaanad,  tho  one  on  tilmt  plataa  and  tha  other  on  paper,  the  ooboia 
of  the  aolar  ^leefenan^  and  the  aomawhst  eimilar  ronilta  obtained  by 
Pvofesaor  Bfittigar  of  Fiankfm  t^n-the-Mam,  M.  Kj^pae  oomnMnead  a 
aariea  of  beantif iri  aBperimanla  npon  eolonrad  flamaa  and  tbcir  photo- 
graphie  imagea.  fie  kid  before  the  Aaademy  a  detailed  memoir  npon 
the  aubjeet  on  tba  4th  of  Maroh  1851.  This  waa  follovred  by  others 
on  Jane  2, 1851 ;  February  9, 1852 ;  and  Hoyember  6, 1852.  By  the 
method  deienbed  in  theae  p^pera,  M.  Ni4poe  anooaedad  in  obtaining 
npon  ailweaod  plflfeaa  whioh  had  bean  rendered  aenntiTB  by  a  chloride 
of  copper,  imagea  which  fidtfafiiUy  rapradttced  the  oolouta  in  oaloared 
e^graffinga,  flowem  ba&  artilleial  aad  natoral,  lay-figorea  drpaaed  in 
stuSi  and  gohi  and  ailver  laoc^  pceoioua  atonaa^  &&  Theae  were 
obtained  both  by  the  proceaa  of  photographic  printing  and  in  the 
camera;  the  light  and  brilliant  ooloora  being  obtained  with  compara- 
tive ease,  but  the  darker  and  more  sombre  oolonrs  more  alowly.  The 
coloura  he  rendered  more  ririd  and  at  the  aame  time  more  laatiug  by 
the  action  of  ammonia.  Bat  beautiful  aa  were  the  results,  and  much 
more  nearly  aa  they  aeemed  to  appcoach  the  aolution  of  the  problem 
of  photographing  the  ooIoiub  of  nature^  they  proved  to  be  oxily  com- 
paratively permanent  The  colours  soon  began  to  fade,  and  eventnally 
disappeared  altogether.  This  method  H.  Ni4pce  named  Heliochrome. 
We  have  not  heard  that  he  haa  i«oently  made  any  further  progress  in 
fixing  the  colours,  or  removing  the  manipulative  difficulties. 

The  third  and  pohapa  the  moat  important  <flfleovery  of  IL  Ni4pce 
de  Saint-Victor  ia  that  of  piodueing  photographioaUy  engraved  ateel 
plHtee.  In  hia  tot  menrakr  on  tbk  art,  whioh  he  -calk  Heliograph^, 
preaenled  to  the  Academy  in  May  1858,  he  dauna  merely  to  nsve,  m 
OM^oiiation  with  K.  Lemaitre  the  engraTer,  made  a  new  application 
of  the  preosaa  cf  hk  nnek,  deaoribedin  the  ooBimunio8(tiaaollC;Arago 
to  tha  Academy  August  19,  1889.  M.  KMphosa  Nidpco  apnad  n 
coating  of  vntniBh  formed  of  bitaaMn  diaaolvad  in  aannoa  of  l«pender 
open  a  copper  pkts^  and  by  tha  nanal  prooaaa  of  expoaoie  to  tha 
action  of  light  obtamad  on  it  n  copy  of  an  engraTing,  wUeh  waa  after- 
warda  to  be  eaguayed  by  the  bnniBy  or  bit  in  in  the  manner  of  an 
elofaii^  fie  tried  tin  in  the  pkoa  'Of  aoppaiv  «Ad  aufcaefaently  tha 
aUvared  D^piarre-pktft  M.  Ki4pce  de  Cbdnt-Yiator  exhibited  on  thk 
occaaion  two  impreHiona  obtained  ixam  tin  platea  prapaved  by  hk 
nnek  in  Febmaiy  1827,  thws  eatabikhing  the  titk  of  iL  NMphcpe 
Ni^pce  to  the  original  idea.  At  hk  death  lioielthk  method  in  a  vary 
nnaBtiafaetory  atata^  but  in  pvoeaaa  of  tizao  otibar  photogrsphoH  aonght 
to  obtam  the  aamo  and,  and  befcae  M.  Kitfpoe  doSaimt*Vktor  pub- 
lished hk  prooeaa,  Meaars.  Banes  and  Denaea  in  the  fitat  jnttanco,  and 
attbeeqneoi^y  Meaam  Fiaaan  and  finrlittan  on  tho  ClontiMnti  and 
Meian.  Ckudat  and  Qrove  in  London,  had  swlaaiumed  to  prodnoe 
pbotogriphio  engraving  on  I>aguan»platna  In  acme  inatanoaa  the 
results  were  plnasing,  but  in  all  the  ppeesBsoa  wave  tadioni  and 
uoeertain,  aad  aaaaa  to  have  been  apoednj  abandoned^  in  Mai^  or 
April  1868  Ifr.  Talbot  pabliahed  an  account  of  some  amoaaafnl  expe- 
rimenta  ha  JmmI  made  with  atedi  pktea  teed  with  gelatine  and 
bkhloiateofplatinN  Tha  iaaaga^  which  he  oblainad  by  centaol»  were 
merely  of  tenda  of  UamBf  laae,  and  aiher  sfaaple  ohjeoti^  aad  tho 
manipuktiYo  difficnltiaa  haaa  proved  praatlcaHy  ham  laaiilalili. 
M.  17i4pae  do  ariat-Vktor  pnblkhed  hk  pcooaai  a  anoath  or  two  ktar, 
but  in  o  far  mora  ooBHtdetelbKi^  and  he  haa  ainoa  ao  hst  Impiofod  il^ 
that  it  haa  bean  nade  aaauneraially  avaflaUe. 

Ki^peoVi  fint  paper  on  helk^grapiiio  engraving  waa  paaaentad  to  tha 
Aeadamy  on  tiw  2a[pd<if  May  1858,  and  he  haa  oontinnad  to  loport  hk 
ptegreeaivo  impMaeaieats ia  'Motea'  aad  'MaoMva'  totheasBO body 
down  alaaiat  to  the  paeaeat  time.  M  tot  he  sip  stated  by  means  of 
bitamis^  buthe waa aooa kd io adopta aaraish  of  whkh  faanaiao  k 
tfio  chief  inffwdisnti  4aid»  asjiaw  eiaployad,  it  k  perfeoUy  flaid»  aad 
when apioad  over  the  polkhed  abaal  plate  toasa  athin  toa  aa  neariy 
traaaparsnt  .aa  to  bo  aaacaely  pareaptibiab  aad  aa  aaasitifa  that  on 
being  pkaed  ia  ooataot  with  the  photag^phio  poritive  and  oxpoaad 
in  the  naoal  manaer  ta  photograplao  priaidng  it  raceivaa  tha  patliaot 
impreaaicain  ahont  t«i  annates,  or  plaood  in  the  darkened  cbanbar 
of  tho  eaauaa  faoaivea  tho  iatago  duooUy  Iroai  the  o^eat  in  very 
nearly  the-saaae  timOi  After  tho  iaipceailoa  k  abtaiued  oa  the  plate 
it  k  covered  with  aa  arid,  whkh  aota  fEooty  on  the  aonpfatnta,  aad 
when  tho  mora  dslieata  parte  aaa  aafikieatly  '  bit  in '  they  are  oovarsd 
with  a  coBBpoairion  not  aHaeiiptihlo  to  the  action  of  tho  acsdl,'eaEaofly 
aa  in  okohtegi  and  tha  pflocaaa  k  rapaalad  uatH  Oiary  part  kado^ 
qaakely  aated  upon,  wfasn  of  aonae  tka  ongiaving  k  completed.  Ia 
hk  cariy  pktse  M.  Nitfpee  em^ofsd  faBi%atioaa,  aa  in  aqaa«tiat 
eagraviag^  to  pradaaa  the  proper  'gaaia/  hot  this^  wo  balkive»  he  daea 
not  BOW  fiad  neoasaaiy.  m.  Kitfpao  aad  hk  oaa^jatora  have  paadnead 
very  beantiful  imprsaaoaa  ftom  platsa  whbUy  engravod  tha%  both  of 
portraita  and  derigna  obtained  teaa  poaitivea  by  oontaot  and  dirsotly 
on  thaatael  by  aoaligfat  in  the  eawwaa  <he  prsaentad  a  pkte  and  prinda 
obtained  in  thk  hat  way  to  tho  AQadeasy,  Octobw  ^  1865);  but 
ge^tr^y  it  k  ibnad  faacawsiy  ta  touch  the  pktea  with  tha  burin. 


Thk  method  of  engraving  k  now  being  pracltod  to  a  ooasMerabk 
extenv  in  Paris,  several  akSfnl  artkts  and  engravora  having  devoted 
themaelvea  to  the  prooeaa,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  will 
eventually  produce  a  goeat  change  in  tho  method  of  illuatmbing  works 
en  art,  acienoe,  and  natural  hktoiy,  aa  well  as  hooka  of  travek  and 
deaariptiona  of  places. 

It  ought  perfaape  to  bo  mentkned  here  that  the  mode  of  photo- 
graphic engraviug  called  'photo^lvanography,'  by  which  many  vefy 
effective  engravings  of  a  oonriderabk  aiae  have  been  piodooed  (under 
a  patent)  in  thk  country,  and  for  tho  carrying  on  of  whioh  a  oompany 
has  been  formed,  k  entinly  different  from  aa  wall  aa  more  reoent  khan 
that  of  M.  Ni^pce.  Photo-galvanography  is  the  invention  of  Herr 
Preteoh,  Ute  manager  of  the  Imperkl  (govemmeot)  Printing'Offloe  at 
yienna-~tho  produotiona  of  whioh  while  under  hk  direotion  were  one 
of  the  featurea  of  the  Qrsat  ExhiUaon  of  1851.  The  photo^vano- 
graphio  prooeaa  k  a  somewhat  complex  aa  woU  aa  a  very  ouriooa  ona 
From  an  ordinary  positive  on  glass  or  paper  a  reverted  picture  k 
obtained  on  a  glaaa  plate  coated  with  gelatine  ;  tiik  k  acted  on  in  a 
peculiar  vray  so  aa  to  form  a  raised  picture,  from  which  a  mould  k 
taken ;  ffom  this,  in  the  galvanic  trough,  a  copper  matrix  k  obtained; 
and  from  thk  again  a  aecond  copper  plate,  iriiioh,  after  bemg  tooriied 
upon  with  the  bnmiaher  and  bunn,  or  soraper,  yklda  the  impreirion, 
being  in  tot  like  an  ordinary  engraved  copper  plate.  The  prooaH 
admita  of  various  modlfioationa,  one  of  which  produces  pktae  for 
aurtoe-printing,  like  wood-blocks^  that  is,  along  with  ordinary  type^ 

The  aciantifio  msrits  of  M.  Ni^pee  baring  been  brought  under  the 
notice  of  the  £a^>eror  Napoleon  IIL,  he,  in  order  that  Ki^ooe  might 
be  enabled  to  pursno  hk  raasarchea  more  freely,  named  him,  in 
Fobroary  1854,  Cbmmandant  of  the  Louvxa.  M«  Nkpea  hai  aiaco 
ateadily  proaeouted  hk  kbonrs,  chiefly  aeeking  to  porfsot  hk  photo- 
graphic proceas.  In  1855  ho  pnbliahed  the  variooa  memoka  which  he 
had  drawn  up  on  hiB  three  grand  dkoDveriea-^  photography  npon 
glaas,  heliodhroma^*  and  heliogn4)faic  engravio^-^under  tbe  title  of 
'Becbarchea  Photogiaphhpiea;'  andm  1856  ho  publieheda  'Tiaitd 
I^ariiiue  da  Qravure  anr  Aakr  at  anr  Vacre.'  FIrom  the  title  of  the 
laat  work  k  wiU  be  aosn  that  ho  has  oonoelTod  the  practtcabiHty  of 
engraving  photographically  on  ^aas  aa  well  aa  oa  ateal,  and  he  appears 
to  hnvo  thna  arrived  at  aome  vary  pleeniag  rsaoha.  He  haa  idao  by 
another  asoditoitian  of  hk  pioyuas  obtained  i^togtaphk  etehuiga  on 
marhie^  and  by  filling  the  inrisad  parte  with  mastio,  oxyohloride  of 
rinoi  or  different  oolooriag  metiers,  prodaced  the  cAicta  of  beaattfhl 
mosrics;  and  it  k  said  that  the  prooeaa  promkaa  to  affonl  a  now 
methad  of  omaBsantatkn  to  the  arahiteot  and  deooiatorv  It  only 
marina  to  add  that  M.  Ni^poe  de  fiaint-Vktor,  though  deaeribadby 
hk  frisndly  biographer  aa n  paar  SMn,-— ''and  one  who  will  probably 
alwaya  remain  poot^  for  he  pcaMaaaa  two  quatttka  whkh  wia  eatsam 
aad  raapecfe^  but  do  not  oaricb,  modeaty  aad  dlrintarsatedaesa  *-^aa 
in  every  instance  not  only  no^y  reldsiid  to  aecote  hk  InventioDa  far 
hk  own  benaflt,  but  pnblkhed  m  ample  dotnil  the  prooaaasa  by  ^vhMh 
ha  haa  attained  hk  nauUa. 

NISUWSLANDT,  W1LJ.1SM  TAN  DBK,  a  Dutch  anther  and 
artist,  waa  beta  at  Antwerp  in  1684.  He  at  fint  followed  the  maonar 
of  Paul  firil,  whom  he  accompanied  to  Italy,  but  after  hk  ratuni, 
when  he  fixed  himself  at  Amalmam,  he  ohkfly  painted  acehitMAnral 
ooaiporitiona— raina,  bath%  maaaokom%  Iriamfdial  arohea^  aad  other 
aufajeota  of  that  okaa.  Theae  worka  of  hk  pencil,  in  whioh  he  ahowod 
how  diligently  he  had  atudied  the  andant  monuments  of  Rome^  ware 
eagerly  sought  altar,  and  many  of  them  ware  angiaved.  He  lilminlf 
ako  poaaaaaad  oonaiderable  ricill  in  eagrariag  and  etching. 

Hk  hteraiy  worha  ooaaiat  of  aix  trsgedka,  aadMty, '  8mi1,' *  Glaiidi«B 
Domitiaa,'  'Nero^'  'Livia,'  'Oeopaln^aad'taophoakba;'  allofwhkh 
diapiay  taka«k  The  'Meroy'  whioh  waa  bronght  out  at  Antwerp  in 
ldl8>  at  tho  oapanao  af  the  ri^»  mot  with  aatraonihiary  enccosa  He 
ako  wrote  a  poem  ontitled  'Von  den  Menach '  (' Mmi,  or  tho  YattHy 
of  the  Worid  *),  wliorrin  he  aapallatea  on  tho  emptfaMss  of  aH  human 
paiaaita.    He  died  at  Aasetardam  la  1<85. 

NlifiUWBNTYT,  BSKNAHD,  waa  bom  en  the  10th  of  August 
1054,  at  Wartgnaid^  a  rilkga  of  North  Holknd.  Hk  education 
waa  ocadacted  with  a  vkw  to  hk  entering  the  ehurrii,  of  which  hk 
iSather  waa  a  miaktar;  bat  ariacing  an  eany  indiffoianos  to  an  ecde- 
siaatiaal  liib,ho  waakft  byhkpaiaat  to  the  Ireoehoke  of  a  profbarion. 
He  acoocdia^y  aaasmencad  the  atudy  both  of  kw  and  phyricy  havfaig 
pievknriy  applkd  himaeif  to  the  atady  of  logic,  in  Mder  the  more 
effectually  "  to  reatmin  and  dx  hk  hnagioatioB,  and  aoqulra  tho  habit 
of  nasmilBB  oonaotly."  fie  appeaia  to  have  excolled  aa  a  publio 
apeaker,  to  which  circumstance^  and  Uie  general  aukbility  of  hk 
ohaaaetcr,  a»y  bo  allribatod  hk  influeace  in  the  provtoial  alate^  aa 
ato  in  the  government  of  the  townof  Panaerendi  wheiafak  he  rerided^ 
aad  of  whioh  ho  waa  boracanatar.  Aa  a  phyairian  he  k  arid  to  hate 
basB  aelebrated;  and  able  aad  aqnitabk  aa  a  magktrate.  He  waa  a 
aaalona  bnt  not  vary  abk  aupportsr  of  the  dootriaea  of  Deacartea,  and 
hk  mathematical  writings,  thouj^  now  valudess,  obtained  a  tempo* 
lery  popnkrity  in  cooaequenoe  of  their  author  being  one  of  the  first 
opponents  of  the  infiniteaimal  oakuloa.  Hk  otjeottona,  which  Hon- 
tudk  derignatea  ''a  mere  tiaaao  of  ahsnrditka,"  worn  repHed  to,  flrrtt 
by  Leibnita  CLriprig  Aota,'  16M),  aad  afterawda  by  UL  Bemottltt 
and  Hermaa,  the  kttsr  cf  whom  ahowed  to  the  satiatolion  of  nu^tte* 
awtidans,  that  tfasir  adveaatty  kaaw  littk  or  aothiti^  of  tho  oaloalua 


NHSnWLAin),  PlKTKki 


mOHnHQALB,  UBS  FLOSBirCB. 


Ig^nat  whii^  be  hid  written  m>  freelf.  A  work  of  maeh  greftter 
narit  wM  pnbllthed  tj  him  *,t  Amiterdua  in  171 E,  in  on*  Tolome 
ilo,  entitlsd  'The  right  nw  oT  ContempUtliig;  tlie  Work*  of  th« 
Ctetiot ;'  ibt  objsot  of  the  tntborii  6nt  to  oonTinoe  atlieitta  of  the 


1,^;  indteeoodly 

.  g  RiTetled  religion.    It  wii 

ori^nallr  pnbllehed  In  Dutch,  but  hup»ed  throng  mntl  cdltioni. 
In  Qennu,  French,  and  English.  The  E&gllih  editiimi,  truulated 
to  Chmmberlajtie,  nnder  the  title  of  the  'Baligiou*  Philoaophar,' 
appeared  at  London  in  1713-19  and  ITSO,  in  S  toIb.  Sto.  Thia  woA, 
■•aufirrt  pointed  out  in  the  ■Athannam'  for  1848,  pp.  803,  007, 
SSS,  aerred  as  the  baaia  for  Pilej'i  ■  Natnral  Thaolog;,'  the  goieial 
a^nment^  and  many  of  the  illuatntion*  in  that  remukabte  work 
being  direotlf  oopitd— and  irithont  the  ilightMt  acknowIednnsDt, 
tbongh  Palej  waa  acquainted  with  the  book— li'Oin  tha  '  R^giona 
PbiloKiphsr.' 

^fisnwentjrt  died  Haj  SO,  1718,  not  in  ITSO,  aa  itotwl  in  Hutton't 
Diotionarj.  The  following  are  the  titlaa  of  hia  mathamatioal  warka : 
'ConaiiigratioDcaoinnk  AniJjBeoa  ad  Qnantitatea  inBnit6  puraa  Bppll- 
oatn  Prindpia,  et  Calculi  DlfTertntialia  Uium  in  reeolvendia  Frobta- 
mailbiu  Oeomafarioii,*  AniaL,  lflS4,  Sto;  'Anal;aia  InflDitornn,  aen 
CDrtiltDeorom  Floptlatatia  ai  Poljgonomm  Natnn  deduotte,'  Aioat., 
169S,  Ito;  ■  Contideratiooaa  BecondtB  ciroa Uffarantialia  Friudi^  et 
BeapOBBlo  ad  Tlmm  NoUUMimnm  0.  0.  Lnbnitiuni,'  Amat,  1604, 
Ito ;  'A  TtmUh  npou  a  Hew  AppUoation  of  Tablea  of  Sinaa  and 
Taiwent^'  1714  (printed  in  the  'Jounial  Iitt4raire  de  la  Haje'). 

NIEUWLAND,  PIETEB,  an  aminent  Dutoh  poet  and  natnral 
philoaopher,  waa  bom  in  ITU,  at  Dlemermeer,  whwe  hb  father  waa 
k  oarpanter,  and  a  man  of  aoma  information  for  one  in  bii  elMa  of 
lif«L  From  him  he  acquired  aome  indgGt  into  arithmetia  and  geo- 
uatiy ;  read  all  the  booka  whidi  the  honaa  contamed,  and  at  the  age 
of  aaran  began  to  diapla;  a  tnrti  for  raaUng  Tanai,  Hia  Tenea  ware 
.    In     othan.    beridee  Ua    bUier,   aa 


B  child,  and  caiued  him  to  be  gnaU; 


Dotioed  by  many,  and  eapeciallj  by  Bemardua  de  Boach,  WM  not 
only  itood  high  among  bia  oounbrman  aa  a  nlanalnal  ichol*r..bnt 
who  waa  a  loTar  of  poetry,  and  bad  "'"'— *^  a 


under  the  tniUon  of  hia  brother  Jereoiieo  de  fioaob,  hj  whom 
kstraeted  in  Qreek  and  Latin,  in  both  which  lie  aeon  made  great 
proSdeoey,  ■•  well  aa  in  other  atodiea.  Be  wm  then  tent  to  tlie 
Athanaum  at  Amiterdau,  whan  he  had  TolUni  and  WyttenbMh  for 


M^jrementa, 
phUOMpher  1 


air,(b«tln]TST  the  poet  otbeAd-OMterkt  the  adiool  ofOtreoht 


'  Orien,'  one  of  hia  nobkat  [a^nctioua.  In  thaae,  and  hk  aubaaqnent 
poeu^  than  are  marki  of  realgeninaaad  originali^,  atrikingthon^ta 
nod  idiaa  expraaaad  wHh  graat  power  of  laognan.  Thdr  (£ief  dmet 
ia,  that  many  of  them  poeeaw  little  intanst  M  nil 


•re  nnrinlled  in  the  luguue  for  tiiair  aprightlineaa  and  aleganoa,  ao 
li  Ilia  elecy  en  the  death  of  Ua  wife  Ibr  ita  limpla  pkthoa. 

Nleuwlaiid'a  high  poetical  talent  waa  the  more  remarkable  beomae 
MuUned  with  other  teleota  which  haTa  generally  been  ecnnidered 
inoompaUble  with  ao  ardent  ImaginatioD.    In  ooQjnnalioD  with  Tan 

SwInden he publiahad  "  --■'--'    '- •    ■■ 

<1787}eBthamaanaol 
been  ftaqnantly  reprii 

narigation,  of  wbiiih  ml;  the  But  Tolnma  appeared  (1T93),  hia  death 
praranUog  htm  from  eomplatlng  it  Anaooountof  Uaotbaraoientiflo 
and  pbUoMpUoal  wriUnga  maylw  fbnndln  hit  BlogabyTanSwiadea. 
That  be  poieewad  vary  •straoidinary  mmtal  powen  and  ra^dity  ef 
apprehamion  admita  U  no  dooM,  when  the  extent  of  fall  atodiea  and 
■ttainmaota  ia  oompated  with  the  abortneat  of  hia  life  end  the  lailety 
of  hia  aToealiona.  In  ITSe  ha  waa  leotor  in  narigation  and  natnnl 
^liloaopby  at  Anutaidam ;  in  I7B2  he  bacamohead^aaohsr  at  Lejden, 
in Uie mathematical  and  phyiloal  adtnoaa;  andin  17B8  [mfteorof 

matbematica,  phyalaa,  architecture,  hydraullca,  and  "^ — " 

died  on  the  11th  of  Norember  I7B1,  aboot  eight 
death  of  hia  wife  and  chad. 

NIOBB,  CAIUS  PBSCE'NIIIDS,  eppeara  to  haTB  been  of  hnmble 
origin ;  bnt  bit  nat  military  lalenta  reoommandad  him  ancaaari*dy 
to  Oit  notioe  of  Marcua  Aurelina,  Gommodna,  and  Partinax,  t^  whom 
ha  waa  em^ojed  in  officea  of  traat  and  honoor.  Ea  waa  eonanl 
togetlur  with  Septiodna  Senms,  and  obtained  the  goimnneut  of 
Byri*. 

On  the  murder  of  Pertinax,  £.d.  IBS,  the  emjdra  waa  eipoaad  for 
tale  by  the  PrtetorUn  gnarda,  acd  waa  purahaaed  by  Didlui  Juliana^ 
whom  the  aenate  waa  compelled  to  acknowledge  na  empMor.  The 
pMple  bowarer  did  not  tamely  nbinlt  to  thia  indignity ;  and  Uirae 
ganeial^  at  the  bead  of  their  rapectiTe  lagioiN,  S^timina  Serenia, 
who  commanded  in  Pannonia,  Clodina  Alblnoa,  in  Wtain,  and  Peacen- 


nioi  Niger,  in  Syria,  nfoBad  to  acknowledge  the  nominatiea  of  tha 
PrtetorUna,  and  ea<^  claimed  the  empire.  Of  theee,  Hiver  waa  tfaa 
moat  popular,  and  hia  oanas  wai  warmly  aepoiued  by  aQ  t£e  prorineea 
of  the  Beat  Bnt  ha  did  not  poaaeaa  the  energy  and  aatirily  of  hit 
riTal  Serema.  Inatead  of  haatening  to  Italy,  whoe  hia  praeeuoe  waa 
indiapMwaUe,  he  quietly  remained  at  Antiodi,  white  BeTaraa  marahad 
to  Rome,  dethroned  Didiua,  and  made  actira  prefiaratiMM  for  proaa- 
onUi^  tb»  war  againat  hint  in  Aaia.  Honaed  at  laigth  from  hia 
inadiTi^,  Niger  croiaed  orw  to  Europe  and  eataUiahad  hia  head- 
quartan  at  Bjauiljnm ;  bnt  he  bad  ecaroely  anivad  at  Uiia  pUoe, 
befon  hia  troc^  in  Aita  weta  detteted  near  Cy^ona  by  the  gcncavle  of 
SaTema.  Be  wai  soon  however  aUe  to  eolleot  another  army,  which  he 
oommanded  In  peraon;  but  bong  defeated  anooaadraly  near  Nicata 
and  at  iHOa,  he  ^mndoned  hia  troopa,  and  fled  towarda  the  Bopbratea 
with  the  Intention  of  aaaking  nfage  among  tha  PartUena.  But  baron 
he  oodU  mdk  tho  Bophrstaa,  ha  waa  orartakan  bj  a  detaohment  of 
the  anamy,  and  pnt  to  death  on  tha  ipct 

(Herpdian,  b.  iL ;  Spartianos,  Lifa  of  Patmalm  Ifigtt ;  AtueliiM 
Victor,  Jk  CtaanbuM,  a.  SO;  ButooplQi,  nil  10:  Dion,  Spilimt,  b. 
78,  71.) 
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■NIQETIVGALB,  HISS  FLORENCE,  the  yonnger  of  two 
daoghtere,  waa  bivn  in  1830,  In  the  dty  of  Florance, ''  wbanoak"  uya 
tbeanthcirofa'8tiaUtaLeaHnrBt,"'berfiratnam*laderiTad.'  Her 
father,  William  Edward  Nl^tiog^e  of  Lea  Hnrat,  DerttydUn^  waa 
deeaended  from  an  anient  Yorfcdiin  family,  named  Shores  aod  went 
by  that  name  UmaeU  ao  racontly  aa  ISIG,  when  In  oomjdianee  with 
the  wiahea  of  an  ancle  by  the  moUier'a  aide,  be  adoptad  tlie  preaeat 
famlhname.  He mantedln ISISadanghterof Wm.8mitb,Eeq.,lLP. 
tot  Horwidi.  Florence  Ntebtingale  appean  to  have  bew  inetnuted 
athoma;  whale, beaidea  we  anal  aeoomplidimentih ihit  acqoirad  a 
knoiriedga  of  the  Oarman,  and  othar  modam  langnagea,  which,  during 
ber  travel!  on  the  Conliiian^  to  aumine  the  faoepitala  and  a^lnma 
for  the  poor  and  aged,  wen  of  eeaential  eervioa.  In  earij  child- 
bood,  a  marked  aympalby  with  erecy  kind  of  affliction  daekred  itedf 
inbw;  and  it  wa«  foateied  both  ^  the  eooooragenent  of  her  frianda, 
and  the  meani  for  ita  euidae  which  her  hther'a  fortune  placed  at  her 
diapoaal.  From  the  fint,  her  beneTolaaoe  took  the  aapeot  of  method, 
being  qoiat,  thoaebtful,  uld  aeriona  i  aha  aaamed  from  natonl  inatinct 
■    •         ■   jted  her  own  "        ~  


Her  reading  mainly  eoudjrted  of 
lifihrent  oonntriee  end  agea,  who 
tt  charity,    Trom  Lea  Hnral^  whan  mnch  of 


to  have  adopted 
tbewritinnof 

bar  eariy  lifa  waa  nnt,  ahe  fidted  tl  .  

ndghbonAood,  and  whan  time  had  lent  it»  impnlae  to  tbli  bene- 
ToLoioe,  elw  Iniged  to  eztoid  ita  aphwe  by  eiploiiog  the  great 
boepitaUerBuglMid.  With  tbie  view,  die  wu  taken  to  the  melropolia, 
whna  ahe  cximiinad  wWi  rbld  oan  the  aeveral  ayatema  of  traatinent 
punned  in  the  hcndtal^  rdormatory  inatitation%  and  woAboneea. 
She  took  graat  pama  In  obiarelng  the  nnnlDg  of  patimta  Id  the 
ho^tai,  whenoe  aflerwarda  aha  eeleoted  acme  of  the  nnnea 
ipaoied  her  to  the  Beat.  After  ttia  ehe  gathered  new  expe- 
rience by  '"T*-^"!!  the  principal  boa^tala  in  tha  oonntiT  towna. 

Dnrlog  thia  protracted  couiaa  of  atndy,tha  oliMiation  which  moat 
baqnent^  racnrrad  to  bar,  waa  tha  want  of  eompatont  nunaa^  and  a 
Bdwol  for  tha  training  of  them.  Thia  dafldemy  ehe  often  complained 
of;  the  eomplaiot  ha*  tlDea  beco  repeated  by  medical  men  aa  wdl 
■e  by  Tolantary  iiitera  «f  eheii^,  and  It  forma  tha  hade  of  that 
Important  moremMit  In  bvonr  of  the  alek  and  poor,  whieb  Mn. 
JameaoD,  Hn.  B.  Analln,  and  other  ladiia  an  now  engaged  in  promot- 
ing. At  length,  aha  kaniad  that  m«b  a  training  aohool  as  aba  dadied, 
though  not  to  ba  mat  with  in  tha  United  Kingdom,  exiatod  In 
Odrmany.  Tbia  waa  the  inatituticni  at  KaieenMrth,  founded  by 
Butor  niedner,  for  the  practical  tniniiig  of  deaoonemai,  or  vistii^ 
nnraee,  who  go  out  to  riot  Uia  aiok  and  poor.  Thia  humble  paator 
had  Um  eliBiga  ^  a  oommnnity  of  Protaatanla,  wsAing  people  belong- 
ing to  a  large  focteiy  near  OUmaldorf  Ml  tho  Bhina;  ue  propdaton 
of  whidi  having  baw  mined  bj  the  late  war,  tba  artiaana  wen  reduced 
to  «xta«n>a  miaary.  Bat  thia  graat  diautar  did  not  aubdua  tha  aptrit 
of  thdr  mlniatar.  UnwUUng  to  daaart  hii  floek,  he  travelled  thiouBb 
Qennanv,  Holland,  and  England  to  ndae  rabee^rtJOB^  partly  to  bnUd 
a  dutr^  tor  th^  naa^  miilat  in  tUe  oountoy,  ha  w--  '- — 


mind,  at  onoa  gave  a 

Qerman  paator,  who,  on  hia  retnm  luHna^  fbrmed  a 

flret  aooiety  exiatiog  in  Geamany  for  Uie  improyemait  of  priaon  died- 

iilliwt     But  hia  aima  and  purpoaaa  expanding,  io  1881,  he  opened  the 

fli^  brandi  of  Kaleerawerth  inatttntioa  by  foondtaig  hia  peaitontlary 

In  a  anmmmbouaa  In  hia  garden :  he  began  with  one  fnil  female  and 

one  volontarr  amiatant.     In  1B3G,  bla  aalaUiahment    oomptlacd  a 
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general  boipital,  a  lunatic  asylum,  an  asylum  for  orphans,  and  an 
ifant  school  He  too  felt  the  deficiency  which  afterwards  impressed 
Miss  Nightingale,  the  want  of  skilful  nurses ;  and  to  remedy  this  evil, 
new  departments  were  formed  for  the  proper  training  of  hospital 
nurses,  of  teachers  to  instruct  nurses,  and  of  deaconesses,  or  out-door 
nurses.  Indeed  the  whole  foundation  assumed  the  character  of  a 
training  schooL  It  is  however  the  hospital  above  all,  opened  in  1886, 
which  distinguishes  this  institution.  In  little  more  than  twenty  years, 
this  establishment,  begun  with  only  one  patient  and  one  nune,  has  so 
far  increased,  that  it  contained  in  1855  no  less  than  190  sisters,  97  of 
whom  having  become  efScient,  after  a  full  course  of  training,  were 
distributed  over  Germany,  England,  Turkey,  Greece,  and  the  United 
States. 

In  th9  year  1849  Miss  Florence  Nightingale  resolved  to  enter  the 
Kaiserswerth  institution  as  one  of  the  voluntary  nurses.  Aocordmgly 
she  placed  herself  under  Uie  guidance  of  Pastor  Fliedner,  went  through 
the  regular  course  of  training,  and  surrounded  by  skilful  sisters,  whom 
she  has  since  described,  acquired  that  aptitude  in  nursing  and  surgical 
dressing,  which  has  since  been  praotiBed  on  a  far  more  extensive  field. 
She  spent  upwards  of  six  months  in  the  hospital  of  Kaiserswerth ; 
witnessing  the  devotion  of  Protestant  German  ladies  when  risking 
their  lives  in  the  infected  wards.  She  saw  more  than  one  of  them  die. 
It  was  there  she  acquired  that  absence  of  all  dread  of  cholera  oases,, 
which  made  the  sick  soldiers  at  Scutari  look  upon  her  with  admiration. 
On  leaving  Kaiserswerth  in  1850,  she  visited  a  number  of  other 
hospitals  and  asylums  for  the  poor  in  Germany,  France,  and  Italy, 
but  more  particularly  those  institutions  formed  on  the  model  of 
Pastor  Fliedner  s,  for  uie  training  of  Protestant  nurses  and  teachers. 
Among  the  many  sisters  of  charity  she  met  with  in  her  progress  was  a 
German  lady,  the  Baroness  Rantzau,  directress  of  a  royal  benevolent 
institution  at  Berlin,  patronised  by  the  Queen  of  Prussia.  Like  herself, 
the  bai^>ness  had  adopted  the  vocation  of  voluntary  nurse,  and  had 
qualified  at  Kaiserswerth. 

After  her  return  to  England,  Miss  Nightingale  remained  some 
months  at  Lea  Hurst,  to  recruit  her  health.  Her  next  service  was  the 
direction  of  the  Sanatorium  for  Invalid  Ladies  in  Upper  Harley-street, 
London,  where  she  remained  from  August  1858  to  October  1854, 
when  the  progress  of  the  war,  and  the  distress  of  the  British  army, 
had  roused  the  sympathy  of  tiie  nation.  The  question  having  been 
strongly  urged,  with  a  pointed  reference  to  the  assistance  rendered  by 
the  Sisters  of  Charity  in  the  French  camp,  **  Are  there  no  women  in 
Protestant  England  to  go  forth!"  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert,  secretary  at 
war,  determined  to  send  out  to  the  East  a  stafiT  of  voluntary  nurses ; 
and  it  was  in  consequence  of  his  urgent  request  that  Miss  Nightingale, 
who  endeavoured  to  shun  notioe  and  fame,  was  induced  to  take  upon 
herself  the  onerous  duty  of  its  superintendence.  Having  reached 
Constantinople  a  day  or  two  before  the  battle  of  Inkermann,  Novem- 
ber 5tb,  1854,  accompanied  by  her  friends  and  coadjutors,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Braoebridge,  and  forty-two  competent  nurses,  some  of  them  ladies 
of  rank  and  fortune,  she  took  up  her  quarters  in  the  great  barrack 
hospital  at  Scutari.  The  battle  of  Inkermann  sent  down  to  that 
hospital,  in  a  single  day,  upwards  of  600  wounded  soldiers ;  and  so 
great  was  the  rapidity  with  which  sickness  spread  through  the  camp, 
that  the  number  of  patients  at  Scutari  rose  in  two  months,  from 
September  dOth  to  November  80th,  f^om  500  to  3000,  and  on  the 
loth  of  January  1855  nearly  10,000  sick  men  were  scattered  over  the 
various  hospitals  on  the  Bosporus.  Miss  Nightingale  remained  nearly 
two  years  in  the  East  It  is  needless  to  speak  of  the  services  she  and 
other  English  ladies  rendered  there;  for  their  value  is  universally 
acknowledged.  Her  devoted  assiduity  was  only  interrupted  by  an 
attack  of  hospital  fever,  in  May  1855.  Immediately  on  her  recovery 
she  resumed  her  good  work,  nor  did  she  relinquiih  it,  until  nearly  the 
last  of  the  great  army  had  been  re-embarked.  Then  she  came  back, 
and  reached  her  father's  seat  at  XiOa  Hurst,  on  the  8th  of  September 
1856.  Her  services  have  been  warmly,  imgrudgingly,  and  gratefully 
rvcognieed  from  the  Queen  down  to  the  peasant,  with  a  unanimity 
only  accorded  to  such  rare,  unostentatious,  and  truly  admirable 
conduct.  A  subscription  to  found  an  institution  for  the  training  of 
nurses,  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Nightingale,  has  been  raised  by  the 
country  as  the  most  appropriate  testmionial  of  her  services;  it  reached 
50,000f. 

A  pamphlet  written  by  Miss  Nightingale,  and  published  in  1850  for 
the  benefit  of  the  establishment  for  invalid  ladies  in  Upper  Harley- 
street,  is  entitled — *  The  Institution  at  Kaiserswerth  on  the  Rhine,  for 
the  Tractical  Training  of  Deaconesses,  under  the  direction  of  the  Bev. 
Pastor  Fliedner.* 

Miss  Nightingale  has  embodied  much  of  the  results  of  her  experience 
and  sCudy  of  the  treatment  of  the  sick  in  two  brief  but  very  valuable 
works  :  '  Hints  on  Hospitals,'  and  'Hints  on  Nursing.' 

NIKON,  a  celebrated  personage  in  the  annals  of  Russia,  and  the 
nxth  patriarch  in  the  Russian  church,  was  bom  in  May  1605,  in  a 
village  near  Nisohnei-Novgorod,  where  his  father  was  a  husbandman. 
A  natural  inclioation  for  study  led  him  to  become  the  pupil  of  a  monk 
in  the  convent  of  St  Makarius.  The  taste  which  he  there  acquired 
for  monastic  life  and  discipline  was  so  strong,  that  although  he  married, 
in  compliance  with  the  pressing  instances  of  his  family,  he  separated 
fh>m  his  wife  after  ten  yeara'  union,  and  prevailed  upon  her  to  enter 
the  convent  of  St.  Alexis  at  Moscow,  while  he  himaelf  retired  to  a 
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small  island  in  the  White  Sea,  not  far  from  Solowetz,  where  there  was 
a  brotherhood  of  hermits  living  in  detached  oeUs.  The  desolation  of 
the  place  and  the  severity  of  the  discipline  served  rather  to  increase 
than  to  abate  the  ardour  of  the  new  recluse;  but  the  zeal  of  the 
brethren  led  to  dissensions  that  terminated  in  his  expulsion,  or  at 
least  his  flight. 

Being  desirous  of  replacing  their  wooden  church  by  a  stone  edifice, 
Nikon,  and  Elizar,  the  founder  and  head  of  the  community,  proceeded 
to  Moscow,  where  they  collected  contributions  for  the  purpose ;  but 
on  their  return,  Elizar  took  the  money  iqto  his  own  keeping;  and 
manifested  no  intention  of  applying  it  to  the  intended  purpose.  This 
led  to  remonstrances  and  altercations ;  and  to  such  persecution  on  the 
part  of  Elizar,  that  Nikon  pushed  off  from  the  island  in  a  small  boat ; 
and  after  incurring  great  danger,  was  driven  to  the  island  Kj,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Onega,  where  he  set  up  a  wooden  cross.  At  the  same 
time  he  made  a  vow  to  erect  a  monastery  on  that  spot,  in  fulfilment 
of  which  may  now  be  seen  the  magnificent  cloister  of  the  Holy  Crosa 
Associating  himself  with  a  oommunity  called  the  Koscheoser  hermits, 
he  so  distinguished  himself  by  his  superior  sanctity  and  severity  of 
life,  that  on  the  death  of  their  abbot,  or  principal,  he  was  elected'  in 
his  place,  in  1645.  Being  oompelled  three  years  afterwards  to  take  a 
journey  to  Moscow,  to  arrange  some  affairs  of  their  oommunity,  he 
there  became  known  to  the  Czar  Alexis  Mikailovich,  who  was  so  struck 
with  his  eloquence  and  understanding,  that  he  caused  him  to  be  ap- 
pointed  arefaimandrit  of  the  Novospasky  Convent  A  new  career  was 
thus  suddenly  opened  to  him:  his  influence  with  the  sovereign 
increased  daily,  and  he  employed  it  in  behalf  of  the  distressed.  On 
being  appointed  metropolitan  of  Novgorod,  in  1648,  he  attached  the 
people  of  that  city  to  him  no  less  strongly :  his  eloquence  drew  crowds 
to  hear  his  discourses  in  the  cathedral,  and  his  bounty  maintained 
numbers  during  a  severe  famine.  Besides  this  he  appeased  a  violent 
popular  insurrection  at  Novgorod  in  1650,  at  very  imminent  peril  to 
nis  own  persoru  In  the  meanwhile  he  continued  in  high  favour  with 
the  Csar,  who  frequently  corresponded  with  him,  and  who,  on  the 
death  of  ihe  patriiurch  Joseph,  in  1652,  appointed  him  his  successor. 
It  was  about  this  time  that  he  commenced  his  reforms  in  the  books, 
as  he  had  previously  done  in  the  liturgy,  of  the  church ;  and  held 
several  councils  relative  to  the  translations  of  the  Scriptures.  But  herein 
his  zeal  led  to  his  disgrace :  his  reforms  were  reguded  as  dangerous 
innovations ;  and  notwithstanding  the  Czar  had  shown  such  friendly 
confidence  in  him  ss  to  place  his  own  family  under  his  care  during  the 
pestilence  at  Moscow  in  1658-54,  and  had  attended  at  the  consecration 
of  the  Yoskresensky  monastery  (erected  by  Nikon)  in  1657,  the 
patriarch's  enemies  contrived  to  prejudice  him  in  the  good  opinion  of 
his  sovereign,  and  in  1658  he  retired  to  the  monastery  just  mentioned, 
situated  about  forty  versts  from  the  capital,  whence  he  refused  to 
return.  The  feeling  against  him  increased,  till  at  length,  in  1667,  a 
council  was  held  at  Moscow,  at  which  the  Czar  himself  presided,  and 
which  was  attended  by  the  patriarchs  of  Alexandria  and  Antioch, 
those  of  Constantinople  and  Jerusalem  having  excused  themselves. 
The  result  was  that  Nikon  was  deposed  from  bis  dignity,  and  was 
banished  to  the  Bieloozersky  monastery,  with  the  rank  of  a  simple 
monk.  There  he  remained  until  after  the  death  of  Alexis,  whose 
successor,  Pheodor  Alexievich,  granted  him  permietsion  to  return  to 
the  Yoskresensky  monastery;  but  he  died  on  the  journey  tliither,  at- 
Taroslav,  August  17th,  1681,  at  the  age  of  seventy>five. 

Nikon  compiled  a  collection  of  ancient  Russian  chronicles  to  the 
year  1630,  wliich  were  printed  by  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  St. 
Petersburg,  in  8  vols.  4to,  1767-92.  He  also  wrote  several  dogmatical 
and  theological  pieces,  which  were  printed  in  his  lifetime. 

NILEUS,  a  surgeon  of  the  Alexandrian  school,  celebrated  for  the 
invention  of  a  machine  called  the  '  plinthiam,'  which  was  employed 
with  success  in  reducing  luxations  of  the  femur.  (Cela,  <  De  Med.,* 
lib.  viii.,  cap.  20;  Oribas,  *  De  Machinam,'  cap.  8,  p.  617.)  Some  of  his 
medicines  are  quoted  by  Galen,  Aetius,  Celsus,  Paulus  iBgineta, 
Cselius  Aurelianus,  and  Oribasius.  The  exact  time  when  he  lived  is 
not  known ;  but  as  he  is  mentioned  by  Celsus,  we  may  perhaps  safely 
place  him  a  little  before  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era. 

*  NILSSON,  SYEN,  professor  of  natural  history  in  the  University 
of  Lund,  and  the  most  distinguished  living  zoologist  in  Sweden,  was 
bom  in  1787.  He  studied  at  Lund,  and  in  1812  was  appointed  a 
teacher  of  natural  history  in  connection  with  that  university.  In  1818 
he  took  his  degree  of  M.D.,  and  in  1821  was  appointed  a  titular 
professor.  In  1828  he  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the  natural 
history  collections  of  the  Acoulemy  of  Sciences.  In  1832  he  became 
ordinary  professor  of  natural  history  in  the  University  of  Lund.  He 
was  also  at  this  time,  in  accordance  with  the  custom  in  Denmark  and 
Sweden,  where  men  of  science  are  advanced  to  positions  in  the  Church, 
made  a  prebend.  In  1836  he  visited  England  and  France,  and  at  this 
time  was  deeply  interested  in  the  studies  of  arohioology.  His  works 
on  natural  history  have  been  very  numerous,  and  he  has  especially 
devoted  himself  to  the  illustration  of  Scandinavian  zoology.  One  of 
his  earliest  and  most  important  works  was  his  'Scandinavian  Fauna,' 
the  first  volume  of  which  was  published  in  1820  and  the  third  in 
1628.  His  other  works  have  been  mostly  expansions  of  this,  and  he 
has  at  various  times  published  papers  on  the  comparative  anatomy, 
habits,  and  structure  of  Scandinavian  animals.  He  has  also  devoted 
much  attention  to  the  »*ibjeot  of  archa)ology,  and  has  published  a 
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work  on  the  origin  and  hbtory  of  the  Scandinavian  races.  His 
reeearchea  Lave  exteuded  to  the  extinct  races  of  animnls,  and  he  Los 
published  eeveral  papers  on  the  suVjects  of  geology  and  paleontology. 

NITHAKD,  bora  in  790,  was  son  of  Angilbertus.  and  of  Btirtha, 
daughter  of  Cliarlemagne.  He  lived  at  the  court  of  Charles  the  Bald, 
graudson  of  that  priuoe,  fought  in  his  service,  and  died  of  wounds 
received  in  it,  about  859.  Nithard  wrote  in  Latin  a  history  of  the 
wars  between  Charles  the  Bald  and  his  brothers,  which  is  inserted  in 
Duchesne's  collection,  *  Historiae  Francorum  Scriptores.'  In  his  history 
Kithard  gives  the  text  of  the  treaty  between  Charles  the  Bald  and  his 
brother  Louis  the  Qermanic,  which  was  sworn  to  by  them  at  Stras- 
boui;g,  and  ia  dated  on  the  16th  kalends  of  March  842.  This  treaty 
was  written  both  in  the  Latin  and  Homance  languages,  and  is  the 
oldest  existing  monument  of  the  latter.  It  has  been  often  quoted  as 
an  interesting  document  for  the  history  of  the  modem  languages  which 
were  formed  in  Western  and  Southern  Europe  after  the  fiidl  of  the 
Roman  empire.  The  Komance  text  begins  thus  : — '^  Pro  Deo  amur, 
et  pro  Christian  poplo  et  nodtro  commim  salvament,  disi  di  avant,  in 
quant  Deua  savir  «t  podir  me  duuat,  si  salvarai,  io  eist  meon  fradre 
Karlo,"  &c. 

NOAILLES,  DE,  the  title  of  an  old  and  illustrious  family  of  the 
French  nobility,  which  originally  belonged  to  the  province  of  Limousin, 
where  it  had  a  ch&teau  and  hereditary  domain  not  far  from  Brives. 
Mention  is  made  of  the  lords  of  Noailles  in  old  documents  as  far 
back  as  the  beginning  of  the  11th  century.    Moreri  ('  Dictionnaire 
Historique ')  gives  the  genealogy  of  the  lords  of  Noailles,  beginning 
with  Hugues,  who  lived  in  the  first  part  of  the  13th  oentury,  and  who 
went  to  the  Holy  Land  with  Louis  IX.  and  died  on  the  journey. 
Many  individuals  of  this  family  figure  in  the  history  of  France  as 
fiUiug  hi^h  offices,  both  dvii  and  military.    The  most  distinguished 
art: — 1.  Anne  Jules,  duke  of  Noailles,  peer  and  marshal  of  France, 
who  served  in  the  armies  of  Louis  XIV.»  and  died  in  1708.    2.  Adrien 
Maurice,  duke  of  Noailles,  son  of  the  preceding.    He  disttoguished 
himself  in  the  Spanish  campaigns  duriug  the  war  of  the  Succession, 
took  the  strong  fortress  of  Qerona  in  Catalonia,  was  made  grandee  of 
Spain  by  Philip  Y.,  and  minister  under  the  regent  D'Orl^ans.    He 
afterwards  commanded  the  French  armies  in  Germany  and  Italy  in 
1733*35,  and  again  in  1741-43.    He  died  at  Paris  in  1766.     HU  wife 
was  Franyoise  d'Aubign^,  niece  of  Madame  de  Maintenoa.     Millot 
published  after  his  death  *Memoires  Politiques  et  Militairea  pour 
servir  k  THistoire  de  Louis  XIV.  et  Louis  XV.,  composes  sur  les 
Pieces  Originales  recueillies  par  Adrien  Maurice,  due  de  Noailles.' 
These    memoirs  contain   many   iutei'esting    particulars.     3.    Louis 
Autoine,  cardinal  de  Noailles,  uuole  of  the  preceding,  was  made  arch- 
bishop of  Paris  in  1695.     He  became  involved  in  the  wearisome 
disputes  between  the  Janseniats  and  the  Jesuits,  displeased  both 
parties,  and  at  last  incurred  the  displeasure  of  Louis  XIV.  on  the 
subject  of  the  famous  papal  bull '  Unigenitus.*    [CLEii£NT  XL]    After 
the  death  of  Louis  XIV.  the  regent  recalled  Cardinal  de  Noailles  to 
court  and  showed  him  great  fovour.    The  cardinal  died  at  Pans  in 
1728,  highly  esteemed  for  his  learning  and  regretted  for  his  sincere 
piety  and  his  great  charitableness.    4.  Louis,  viscount  of  Noailles, 
was  returned  in  1789  to  the  Statea-Qeneral  for  the  order  of  nobility 
by  the  bailliage  of  Iv  Amours,  and,  like  several  oUiers  of  his  order, 
cordially  adopted  the  principles  of  the  revolution.    On  the  memorable 
nightpsitting  of  the  4th  of  August^  Noailles  proposed  and  carried  the 
suppression  of  feudal  rights,  and  of  all  other  privileges  enjoyed  by 
the  nobility  and  clergy,  and  on  the  19th  of  September  he  moved  for 
the  suppression  of  all  titles  of  nobility,  which  motion  was  also  carried. 
After  the  end  of  the  session  of  the  National  Assembly  he  repaired  to 
the  army  on  Uie  Ilhine,  but  when  the  Jacobin  party  obtained  the 
ascendancy  he  emigrated.    He  returned  under  the  consulate,  was  sent 
by  Bonaparte  to  St.  Domingo  as  general  of  brigade,  and  was  killed,  in 
1803,  in  a  sea-fight  against  the  English. 

NODIEB,  CHARLES,  was  bom  at  Besancon  in  France,  on  the 
29th  of  April,  1780  or  1783.  Under  his  flither,  a  man  of  stern 
principles  and  of  a  cultivated  mind,  he  evinced  in  early  life  a  consider- 
able disposition  for  the  acquirement  of  knowledge.  At  a  very  early 
age  he  entered  on  a  course  of  classical  study,  which  was  however 
soon  interrupted  by  the  events  of  the  revolution,  the  principles  of 
which  his  father,  at  that  time  mayor  of  Besancon,  warmly  espoused. 
During  the  Reign  of  Terror  young  Nodier  employed  himself  in  writing 
poetry  and  composing  tragedies  on  classical  subjects.  These  early 
compositions  he  was  accustomed  to  read  to  an  aged  friend,  who  advised 
him  to  devote  himself  to  more  serious  pursuits.  The  beneficial  con- 
sequence of  his  advice  became  manifest,  when  five  years  after  he 
published  a  work  of  considerable  i-esearch  and  great  critical  acumen, 
entitled  *  Le  Dictionnaire  des  Onomatop^/  that  is,  a  dictionary  of 
words  which  derive  their  signification  directly  from'  the  action  which 
they  represent  {6pofui,  *tk  name^'  and  iro«««,  *  to  make*),  as  the  verb  *  to 
hiss  in  our  language,  and  'siffler*  in  French.  At  the  suggestion  of 
Fourcroy  [Foukckot],  it  was  used  as  a  class-book  throughout  France, 
and  a  copy  of  it,  by  order  of  government,  was  placed  in  the  library  of 
•J^  Lyceum  or  public  school.  During  the  same  period  of  the  Reign 
of  Terror  he  formed  an  acquaintance  which  terminated  in  the  most 
utimate  friendship  with  M.  de  Chantrans,  a  Royalist  officer,  who  was 
TOmpeUed  to  seek  for  safety  in  a  retired  country  life;  through  him 
Nodier  acquired  a  taste  for  the  study  of  natural  histox^,  to  which  he 


afterwards  devoted  a  considerable  portion  of  his  time ;  it  was  espe* 
oially  to  the  minute  examiuation  of  insects  and  flowers  that  he  attadied 
himself,  and  his  taste  for  them  is  strongly  marked  in  all  his  after- 
productions.  He  published  in  1798  the  result  of  his  studies  in  a 
dissertation  on  the  organs  of  hearing  in  insects,  and  in  1801  in  a 
small  work  entitled  '  Bibliothbque  Entomologique.' 

In  1796  Nodier  had  gone  to  Paris,  where,  furnished  with  numerouB 
recommendations,  he  had  been  introduced  into  the  best  literary 
societies  of  that  time.  Two  years  afterwards  he  retired  to  his  native 
town ;  but  soon  becoming  wearied  of  the  monotony  of  a  provincial 
life,  he  sought  for  novelty  in  the  sodety  of  the  political  prisoners  and 
suspected  Royalists,  who  at  that  time  abounded  at  6esan9on.  His 
imprudence,  however,  became  the  fortunate  means  of  bringing  his 
talents  more  prominently  into  notice.  The  company  he  was  keeping 
brought  him  under  the  suspicions  of  the  government,  and  his  room 
was  one  night  forced  open  and  searched  by  the  police  agents,  and  his 
papers  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  prefect,  Jean  Debry,  one  of  the 
deputies  of  the  French  Republic,  who  was  imprisoned  at  Rastadt  by 
the  Austrians.  While  searching  among  his  papers  for  some  traces  of  a 
poUtical  plot,  Debry  met  with  the  manuscript  of  '  Le  Dictionnaire  des 
OnomatopiSes,'  and  was  surprised  to  discover  the  deep  research  and 
learned  disquisitions  contained  in  a  work  of  a  young  man  whose  habits 
were  apparently  so  frivolousi  With  just  discernment  he  perceived  to 
what  important  uses  might  be  applied  the  power  of  a  mind  so  brilliant 
in  imagination  and  so  persevering  in  study.  Under  his  influential 
auspices  the  work  was  published,  with  the  success  already  mentioned. 

At  the  revolution  which  placed  Napoleon  on  the  throne,  Nodier, 
who  during  the  most  turbulent  periods  of  the  Republic  had  expressed 
opinions  favourable  to  the  Royalists,  became  under  Napoleon  a  stern 
Republican.  Indeed,  in  the  strict  acceptation  of  the  term,  he  had  no 
political  opinions.  The  disposition  of  his  mind  always  prompted  him  to 
oppose  the  prevalent  tendencies  of  the  age.  Thus,  under  the  Republic, 
which  discountenanced  religion,  Nodier  professed  openly  the  most 
religious  sentiments;  under  the  Consulate,  he  was  at  one  time  a 
Girondist,  at  another  a  Vendean ;  under  the  Empire,  ho  was  a  discon- 
tented Liberal ;  under  the  Restoration,  he  suag  the  praises  of  the 
political  party  which  had  brought  to  the  soaffold  the  brother  of  the 
reigning  king. 

His  first  poem, '  Napoleone,'  is  consecrated  to  the  defence  of  liberty, 
and  appeared  in  1800,  when  military  power  was  assuming  tbe 
ascendant ;  the  last  lines  are  a  tribute  of  praise  to  "  the  martyred 
Sidney."  An  imprisonment  of  some  months  was  the  result,  at  the 
expiration  of  which  he  was  sent  back  to  his  native  town,  and  placed 
under  the  inspection  of  the  police.  Thus  secluded  from  society,  he 
devoted  more  time  to  literature,  and  he  especially  attached  himself  to 
a  critical  study  of  his  own  language.  It  was  duriog  this  period  that 
a[^eared  his  '  Examen  critique  des  Dictionnaires  de  la  Laugue  Frau- 
9aise  ; '  a  work  replete  with  learned  and  instructive  remarks.  To  this 
period  also  is  to  be  assigned  his  '  Peintre  de  Saltzbourg,'  which  he 
composed  while  wandering  over  the  country  to  avoid  the  watchful 
persecution  of  the  government  agents.  After  some  years  spent  in  this 
Duumer  of  life,  he  retired  to  Ddle,  where  he  gave  public  lectures  ou 
French  literature,  which  met  with  success  unprecedented  in  a  small 
oountry-town.  It  was  there  that  he  first  became  acquainted  with 
Mademoiselle  Desir^  Charv^  a  lady  of  great  accompUahments  and 
personal  attractions,  whom  he  afterwards  married. 

Nodier  spent  the  first  years  of  his  married  life  at  Quintigny,  near 
the  Jura ;  it  was  amongst  the  picturesque  woods  and  meadows,  which 
adorn  the  neighbourhood  of  that  town  that  most  of  the  poems  which 
have  added  so  much  to  his  celebrity  were  composed.  The  necessity 
of  providing  for  the  subsistence  of  his  family  obliged  him  to  abandon 
the  charms  of  a  country  life  in  order  to  settle  in  Paris,  he  having  ia 
vain  solicited  the  vacant  situation  of  public  librarian  of  Ddle,  to  which 
was  attached  the  small  salary  of  1000  fr.,  about  iOl,  a  year.  In  Paris 
he  soon  made  himself  known  by  his  numerous  publications,  and 
became  a  regular  contributor  to  the  *  Journal  des  D^bats.'  A  short 
interruption  to  his  residence  at  Paris  was  caused  by  the  acceptance  of 
the  office  of  librarian  at  Lay  bach  in  Illyria,  with  a  salary  of  1800  fr.» 
half  of  which  he  generously  bestowed  upon  an  aged  German  who  had 
been  his  predecessor.  The  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  produced  little 
change  in  the  fortunes  of  Nodier ;  he  continued  attached  to  the  '  Journal 
des  Debate,'  which  paper  he  afterwards  lett  to  undertake  the  direction 
of  the  '  Quotidienne.'  This  period  of  Nodier's  life  was  rich  in  litei-ary 
labour ;  each  successive  year  he  produced  a  work,  which,  taken  by  itself, 
was  sufficient  to  confer  celebrity  on  the  author.  lu  1818  appeared  his 
*  Jean  Sbogar,'  in  which  he  displays  an  intimate  knowledge  of  German 
literature;  in  1819  *Thdr^e  Hubert,'  a  short  romaoce  remarkable 
for  tho  unaffected  beauty  of  it^  style  and  the  simple  development  of 
its  plot ;  in  1820  'Ad^le,*  another  imitation  of  the  German;  in  1821 
' Smarra,'  derived  from  the  writings  of  Apuleius,  and  '  Trilby'  in  1822. 

Nodier  was  shortly  after  this  nominated  to  the  important  situation  of 
librarian  to  the  Arsenal  at  Paris.  Nodier's  rooms  at  the  Arsenal  soon 
became  the  resort  of  the  most  distinguished  literary  men  of  the  capital, 
who  were  attracted  tbither  by  the  affiibility  of  the  librarian,  and  by 
the  charms  of  his  briUiuut  and  learned  conversation.  Among  the  most 
constant  of  his  visitors  were  Victor  Hugo,  Lamartine,  Alexandre 
Dumas,  and  Ste.  Beuve.  It  is  not  the  least  surprising  fact  connected 
with  the  life  of  Nodier,  that  amidst  the  iuceseaut  occupatiouii  of  his 
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tituation,  and  the  time  which  he  devoted  to  the  society  of  his  frieads, 
he  should  haye  produced  so  maDj  works  which  bear  the  stamp  of 
original  genius*  It  would  be  here  impossible  even  to  enumerate  all 
hi*  productions.  He  was  a  contributor  to  the  '  Biographie  Universelle' 
and  other  publications,  and  the  originator  of  the  '  Qrand  Dictionnaire 
Historique,*  wbUe  almost  daily  publisbing  various  works  of  a  more 
popular  character,  such  as  his  'Souveuirs  de  la  Jeunesse/  'lubs  de  las 
Serras/ '  Lea  Fantaisies  du  Docteur  N^ophobus,'  '  Dernier  Banquet  des 
Girondins/  and  'Franciscus  Columna,'  his  last  and  perhaps  most 
remarkable  noveL  In  1834  the  French  Academy  did  him  the  tardy 
justtca  of  elbodug  him  a  member  of  their  body  in  the  place  of  Mens. 
Laya. 

At  length*  under  the  effects  of  constant  application,  Nodier's  health 
gradually  gave  way.  The  evening  before  Christmas,  1843,  was  the 
last  in  which  he  was  permitted  to  enjoy  the  society  of  his  literary 
friends.  Three  days  after  he  waa  taken  with  a  serious  illness,  more 
lingering  than  paiuful,  and  expired  on  the  morning  of  the  27th  of 

January  1844. 

Nodier*8  peculiar  characteristic  aa  a  'litterateur '  is  that  he  devoted 
the  energies  of  his  mind  to  no  special  subject,  but  wrote  on  almost 
•very  subject,  and  that  in  a  way  which  leads  one  to  suppose  that,  had 
he  attached  himself  to  it,  he  might  have  attained  great  eminence. 
As  a  poet  his  merit  consists  in  the  purity  of  lus  style  and  diction,  his 
hoatility  to  the  innovations  which  have  been  introduced  in  French 
literature,  and  his  faithful  adherence  to  their  beat  classical  models.  In 
one  respect  he  deserves  especial  praise,  the  substance  and  moral  of  his 
writings  are  aa  pure  aa  his  style. 

There  is  a  short  but  very  interesting  biography  of  Kodier  by  his 
friend  Francis  Wey,  Paris,  1845;  and  also  in  the  *  Portraits  litt^raires 
de  Ste.  Beuve ; '  to  these  two  works  we  are  chiefly  indebted  for  the 
materials  of  ih\B  article. 

NOE'TUS,  a  native  of  Ephesua  or  Smyrna,  and  contemporary  with 
Origen,  is  chiefly  known  in  ecclesiastical  history  for  the  heterodox 
opiniona  which  he  advanced  respecting  the  Trinity.  He  appears  to 
have  believed  in  only  one  divine  person,  and  to  have  denied  the  dis- 
tinct and  proper  personality  of  the  Word  and  Spirit.  He  is  said  by 
£pi[ihaniuB  to  have  asserted  that  the  Father  was  begotten,  suffered, 
and  died,  and  that  in  reality  he  was  Christ.  From  this  opinion  Noetus 
and  his  followers  were  called  Patripsssians,  that  is,  persons  who 
believed  that  the  Father  alone  had  suffered  for  the  sins  of  men ;  but  it 
has  been  remarked  by  Beausobre  {*  Hist  de  Manichde,'  p.  638)  with 
considerable  truth,  "  that  this  opinion  is  so  absurd  and  ao  manifestly 
contrary  to  many  texts  of  the  New  Testament,  that  it  appears  scarcely 
poesible  that  it  should  be  maintained  by  any  reasonable  man ;  which- 
makes  him  suspect  that  this  waa  not  the  opinion  of  those  persons,  but 
a  consequence  which  the  orthodox  drew  from  their  principles." 
Koetus  la  also  said  to  have  maintained  that  he  was  Moses  and  that 
his  brother  was  Aaron;  but  it  is  more  probable,  as  Beausobre  has 
remarked,  that  Noetua  and  his  brother  only  pretended  to  defend  the 
unity  of  Ood,  aa  it  had  been  taught  by  Moses  and  Aaron. 

The  followers  of  Koetus  pro^mbly  joined  Sabellius,  whose  explana- 
tion of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  was  nearly  the  same  as  that  of 
Noetus  appears  to  have  been. 

NOLAN,  LEWJ3  EDWARD,  Captain  in  the  15th  Hussars,  was 
the  son  of  the  late  Major  Nolan  of  the  70th  Regiment,  and  for  some 
years  Vice-Consul  at  Milan.  He  entered  the  Austrian  army  at  an 
early  age,  and  served  in  Hungary  and  on  the  Polish  frontier.  In  1839 
he  obtained  a  oommiBsion  aa  ensign  in  the  4th  Foot,  from  whence  in 
the  following  month  he  exchanged  into  the  15th  Hussars,  then  sta* 
tioned  at  Madras.  Here  his  talents  and  energy  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  late  Sir  Henry  Pottinger,  then  governor,  who  appointed  him  to 
a  post  on  hia  staff.  In  addition  to  hia  knowledge  of  the  languagea  of 
modem  Europe,  he  mastered  the  native  dialects,  and  entered  actively 
into  the  detula  of  the  military  system  in  the  East.  On  returning 
home  he  proceeded  on  a  tour  through  Russia,  and  inspected  most  of 
the  military  posts  ih  that  empire.  The  results  of  his  professional 
studies  were  published  by  him  in  1853  in  a  work  of  some  merit,  on  the 
'  Organization,  Drill,  and  Manoeuvres  of  a  Cavalry  Corps.'  Upon  the 
bretSLlog  out  of  the  war  with  Russia  in  the  foUdwing  year,  he  waa 
commissioned  to  proceed  to  Turkey  for  the  purpose  of  making  arrange- 
ments for  the  purchase  and  support  of  horses  for  the  cavalry  regi- 
ments. On  reaching  the  Crimea  he  was  placed  on  the  staff  of 
Brigadier-Qeneral  Sir  R.  Airey,  K.C.B.,  and  was  the  bearer  of  the 
written  command  from  Lord  Raglan,  ordering  the  cavalry  to  make 
the  fatal  charge  at  the  battle  of  Balaklava,  iu  which  the  gallant  captain 
was  one  of  the  first  to  fall,  October  25,  1854. 

NOLLEKKNS,  JOSEPH,  was  born  in  Dean-street,  Soho,  London, 
August  11, 1737;  his  father,  Francis  Joseph  NoUekens,  who  was  an 
artist  of  much  ability  for  compositions  of  landscape  and  figures  after 
the  manner  of  Watteau,  was  a  native  of  Antwerp.  The  senior  NoUe- 
kens died  January  21,  1748,  and  his  widow  soon  after  married  again 
and  went  to  reside  in  Wales.  These  circumstances  may  serve  to 
account  for  Joseph's  neglected  education,  for  his  literary  attainments 
scarcely  extended  to  an  ordinary  knowledge  of  reading  and  writing ; 
nor  does  he  appear  to  have  endeavour^  in  after-life  to  make  up  for 
his  deficiencies.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  waa  placed  with  Sohee- 
makers,  the  sculptor,  and  wbile  with  him  obtained  some  prizes  from 
the  Society  of  Arts,  who  afterwards  voted  him  fiity  guineasi  while  he  | 


was  at  Rome,  for  his  Timoolea  before  Alexander.  He  set  out  for 
liome  in  1760,  and  while  there  was  noticed  by  some  of  his  country- 
men, among  others,  by  Garrick  and  Sterne,  both  of  whom  sat  to  him 
for  their  busts.  That  of  Sterne,  which  was  iu  terra-cotta,  was,  for 
likeness  and  character,  equal  to  any  which  he  afterwards  produced. 
In  Rome  be  turned  his  attention  also  to  a  rather  lucrative  if  not 
particularly  dignified  branch  of  art,  namely,  that  of  manufacturing 
antiques,  by  vamping  up  fragments,  finding  either  heads  and  limbs 
for  bodies,  or  bodies  for  heads  and  limbs ;  one  of  the  statues  thus 
compounded  was  the  Minerva,  afterwards  purchased  for  a  thousand 
guineas,  and  now  in  the  Newby  collection  in  Yorkshire.  His  dexterity 
and  skill  in  repairs  of  this  kind  were  subsequently  displayed  in  some 
of  the  Townley  Marbles.  While  at  Rome  he  also  purchased  for  a 
trifle,  of  the  workmen  by  whom  they  were  discovered,  a  number  of 
fine  terra-cottas,  which  he  afterwards  disposed  of  to  Mr.  Townley,  and 
which  are  now  let  into  the  walls  at  the  British  Museum.  Among 
those  whose  patronage  he  obtained  during  his  stay  in  Italy  were  Lord 
Varborough  and  the  Earl  of  Besborough,  for  the  first  of  whom  he 
executed  a  group  of '  Mercury  and  Venus  chiding  Cupid.' 

After  about  ten  years  of  study  in  Italy,  which  had  been  profitable 
to  him  in  all  senses  of  the  term,  he  returned  to  London  with  habits 
of  economy  well  calculated  to  keep  what  he  had  acquired  and  to 
ensure  stiU  further  wealth.  He  established  himself  in  Mortimer- 
street,  became  an  associate  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  was  shortly 
afterwards  honoured  by  the  king's  sitting  to  him  for  his  bust.  The 
royal  patronage  and  the  celebrity  which  his  busts  of  Qarrick  and 
Sterne  had  previously  obtained,  perhaps  as  much  on  account  of  their 
subjects  as  of  their  own  merit,  caused  him  to  be  almost  overwhelmed 
with  employment  of  that  kind:  he  had  sometimes  three  or  four 
sitters  in  the  course  of  one  day.  This  constant  application  to  the 
mere  taking  of  likenesses,  if  it  tended  to  render  him  more  studious 
of  the  mechanical  than  the  intellectual  part  of  his  art^  was  certainly 
congenial  to  his  inclination,  being  productive  of  immediate  profit^ 
and  suited  also  to  his  abilities.  The  tide  of  fashion  being  once 
in  his  favour,  the  peculiarity  of  address  and  bluntness  of  manners 
and  speech,  which  might  else  have  proved  disqualifications  for  that 
branch  of  his  profession,  probably  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to 
recommend  him  to  those  who,  accustomed  to  courtesy  and  polish  of 
manners  in  their  own  circle,  were  willing  to  amuse  themselves  with 
the  oddities  of  one  who  had  obtained  a  kind  of  privilege  for  freedom 
of  tongue,  and  however  deficient  in  education,  Nollekens  was  by  no 
means  wanting  either  in  shrewdness  or  tact. 

He  had  also  a  good  deal  of  employment  in  a  branch  of  the  art  still 
less  favourable  than  that  of  bust-making  for  the  display  of  its  higher 
powers,  namely,  that  of  common-place  monuments  of  oommon*plaoe 
people.  In  such  subjects  almost  the  only  inspiration  that  an  artist 
can  feel  springs  out  of  pecuniary  remuneration;  yet  there  were 
exceptions  even  in  this  case,  for  the  monument  to  Mrs.  Howard  of 
Corby  Castle  is  one  of  his  best  productions,  pathetic  in  conception, 
elegant  and  tasteful  in  execution ;  as  a  work  of  art,  very  far  superior 
to  that  by  him  of  Captains  Manners,  Bayne,  and  Blair  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  which,  though  a  sumptuous,  is  but  a  frigid  and  mechanical 
work.  Notwithstanding  both  his  occupations  of  this  kind  and  his 
numerous  commissions  for  busts,  Nollekens  found  time  to  undertake 
several  statues  and  pieces  of  poetic  sculpture,  among  which  were  no 
fewer  than  five  Yenuses,  one  of  them  since  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Rockingham  Venus,  and  one  representing  the  goddess  anointing 
her  hair,  which  last  was  reckoned  by  the  artist  himself  to  be  his 
master-piece,  and  hardly  inferior  to  the  antique.  Among  his  groups 
were  a  Psstus  and  Arria  and  a  Cupid  and  Pyschei 

While  wealth  was  pouring  in  upon  him  year  by  year,  his  expenses 
by  no  means  kept  pace  with  it,  nor  were  they  at  all  increased  by  his 
marriage ;  for  the  lady  he  selected.  Miss  Mary  Welch,  though  of  some 
beauty  and  accomplishments,  was  still  more  remarkable  for  her  rigid 
economy;  and  though  wealthy  and  childless,  both  the  husband  and 
wife  carried  their  notions  of  frugality  even  to  penuriousness.  Nolle- 
kens died  on  the  23rd  of  April  lb23,  at  the  age  of  eighty-six,  dividing 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  legacies  (amounting  to  about  6000A),  the 
whole  of  his  vaat  property  (somewhat  more  than  200,000^)  between 
his  friends  Francis  Palmer,  and  Francis  Douce,  the  well-known  anti- 
quary, and  leaving  to  each  of  his  executors.  Sir  W.  Beechey  and 
Thomas  Smith,  only  100^  each.  Smith,  who  had  been  in  the  sculptor's 
studio,  had  expected  a  very  considerable  legacy ;  consequently  it  is 
not  a  matter  of  much  surprise  if  his  biography  of  the  old  sculptor  is 
entirely  free  from  that  admiration  of  his  subject  which  most  biographers 
entertain. 

NOLLET,  JEAN  ANTOINE,  a  distinguinhed  Fi«nch  philosopher, 
was  born  at  Pimprd,  in  the  Noyonnais,  in  1700.  It  being  the  intention 
of  his  father,  who  held  a  farm  in  that  part  of  France,  that  he  should 
embrace  the  ecclesiastical  profession,  he  was  sent  to  the  college  of 
Beauvais,  in  order  that  he  iaight  prosecute  the  study  of  theology ;  but 
his  taste  inclining  him  to  cultivate  the  physical  sciences  the  intention 
was  abandoned,  and  he  waa  never  otherwise  connected  with  the  church 
than  by  holding  deacon'a  orders  with  the  title  of  Abb^.  On  leaving 
the  college  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  attended  a  course  of  lectures 
on  natural  philosophy,  the  subjects  of  which  he  studied  with  great 
diligence,  repeating  in  his  humble  dwelling  the  experiments  which 
he  had  seen  performed  iu  public  He  passed  many  of  lus  leisure  hours 
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in  the  practice  of  enamelliDg ;  and  he  is  eaid,  at  one  time,  to  have 
superintended  the  education  of  a  son  of  M.  Taitbout,  who  held  the 
post  of  recorder. 

The  Abb^  Noll«t  applied  himself  particularly,  in  conjunction  with 
M.  Dufay,  to  the  subject  of  electricity ;  and  he  soon  became  distin- 
guished l^  the  number  as  well  as  the  ingenuity  of  his  experiments 
with  relation  to  that  science,  performing  them  in  the  laboratory  of 
M.  IMamur,  who  generously  permitted  him  to  make  use  of  his  valuable 
apparatus.  He  was  the  fint  who  observed  that  pointed  bodies,  when 
electrified,  gave  out  streams  of  light,  but  did  not  exhibit  in  other 
respects  such  powerful  indicatioDB  of  electricity  as  were  shown  by 
blunt  bodies ;  and  he  found  that  the  smoke  of  burnt  linen  and  wood, 
and  the  vapour  of  water,  were  better  conductors  of  electricity  than 
the  smoke  of  gum-lac^  turpentine,  or  sulphur.  He  ascertained  that  an 
exdted  tube  lost  none  of  its  electricity  by  being  placed  in  the  focus  of 
a  concave  mirror  when  the  sun's  light  was  concentrated  in  that  point ; 
that  glass  and  other  non-conductors  were  more  strongly  excited  in 
the  air  than  in  vacuo ;  and  that  oil  of  turpentine  on  a  woollen  cloth 
was  capable  of  producing  the  electric  fluid  in  abundance :  he  observed 
also  the  diffusion  of  the  electric  light  in  vacuo.  He  discovered  that 
electricity  augments  the  natural  evaporation  of  fluids,  and  that  the  effect 
is  the  greatest  when  the  fluids  are  contained  in  non-electric  vessels. 

In  repeating  the  experiments  of  M.  Boze  on  the  effects  of  electricity 
in  promoting  the  dischaige  of  fluids  through  tubes,  Kollet  found  that 
no  acceleration  took  place  when  the  bore  of  the  tube  exceeded  ^  inch 
in  diameter :  he  ascertained  however  that  if  the  bore  was  very  small 
the  electrified  fluid  divided  into  several  streams  and  acquired  consi- 
derable velocity,  presenting  a  brilliant  appearance  when  the  experiment 
was  performed  in  the  dark.  He  electrified,  during  several  days,  the 
mould  in  a  garden  pot,  in  which  eeeds  had  been  sown,  continuing  the 
operation  three  or  four  hours  each  day ;  when  it  appeared  to  him  that 
the  plants  grew  faster  and  produced  shoots  earlier  than  the  plants 
obtained  from  the  like  seed  in  a  pot  containing  the  same  kind  of  mould, 
but  which  was  not  electrified.  Kollet  electrified  in  the  like  manner 
oats,  pigeons,  sparrows,  &e. ;  and  he  imagined  that  the  animals  were 
lighter  than  those  of  the  same  kind  which  were  not  so  treated  :  from 
thence  he  concluded  that  electricity  increases  the  insensible  perspira- 
tion  of  animal*.  Accounts  of  the»e  experiments  will  be  found  in  the 
'  PhUoBophical  Transactions '  for  1748 ;  but  it  ought  to  be  observed 
that  experiments  relating  to  the  effects  of  electricity  on  plants  and 
animals  have,  since,  been  frequently  repeated  without  verifying  the 
condusions  of  the  French  philosopher ;  and  it  may  be  added,  t^at  the 
attempts  which  have  been  made  to  promote  the  growth  of  vegetables 
by  an  apparatus  for  conveying  to  the  ground  the  electric  fluid  in  the 
atmosphere,  have  signally  failed. 

In  1734  the  AbM  Kollet»  accompanied  by  his  friend  M.  Dufay, 
made  a  visit  to  England,  when  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
tiociety  of  London :  he  went  from  heooe  to  Holland  for  the  purpose  of 
conversing  with  the  philosophers  of  that  country ;  and,  on  his  return 
to  Paris,  he  delivered  a  oourse  of  lectures  on  physics,  which  was  well 
attended.  In  1739  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Academic  des 
Sciences :  and,  during  the  same  year,  he  went  to  Turin,  where  he 
repeated  his  electrical  experiments  in  presence  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy. 
In  1742  he  went  by  invitation  to  Bordeaux,  where  he  delivered  a  course 
of  lectures ;  and  he  subsequently  delivered  a  course  at  YerBoilles  in 
presence  of  the  dauphin  of  France,  the  son  of  Louis  XV. 

Nollet  made  many  experimenta  to  ascertain,  at  various  depths  under 
water,  the  intensity  of  sounds  excited  in  the  air;  and  he  perceived 
that  the  striking  of  a  dock  and  the  blowing  of  a  hunter's  horn  were 
heard  distinctly,  but  very  faintly,  at  two  feet  below  the  surfkce.  He 
was  not  fortunate  however  in  bis  hypothesis  concerning  the  nature  of 
the  dectric  fluid:  he  imagined  that  this  fluid  has  two  motions,  namely, 
an  afflux  to  the  electric  body  and  an  efliux  from  it,  and  he  supposed 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  former,  all  light  bodies  are  attracted  or 
carried  towards  the  electric;  while,  in  consequence  of  the  latter, 
they  are  repelled  from  it  Hence  he  considered  that  all  bodies  have 
two  different  kinds  of  pores,  one  kind  for  receiving  and  the  other  for 
emitting  the  dectric  fluid.  This  hypotheds  has  never  been  admitted 
by  philosophers. 

In  1747  Signer  Pivati,  of  Venice,  published  a  pamphlet  in  which  it 
was  stated,  that  a  man  who  had  suffered  from  a  pain  in  his  side  had 
by  him  been  cured  on  being  electrified  vrith  a  machiue  in  the  glass 
cylinder  of  which  was  contained  some  balsam  of  Peru ;  pad  that  two 
persona  of  great  age  had  been  cured  of  the  gout  by  the  like  means ; 
the  benefit  was  supposed  to  have  arisen  from  the  effluvium  of  the 
balsam,  which  was  stated  to  be  so  great  that  the  bed  and  even  the 
whole  apartment  of  one  of  the  patients  who  had  received  it  was 
strongly  perfumed  with  it  Professor  Winkler  of  Ldpzig  also  stated, 
about  ^e  same  time,  that  he  had  performed  similar  experiments  with 
equal  success,  by  means  of  sulphur  or  binnamon  endosed  in  the  globe 
of  the  machine.  These  extraordinary  reports  induced  the  Abb^  Nollet 
to  make  a  journey  to  Italy  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  information 
respecting  the  nature  of  the  experiments ;  and  the  result  of  his  inquiry 
was  that,  though  in  some  cases  the  patients  might  find  relief  from 
dectridty,  its  effects  had  been  greatly  exaggerated.  All  attempts  in 
England  to  obtain  results  corresponding  to  those  which  were  said  to 
liave  been  produced  on  the  Continent  entiroly  failed;  and  the  reports 
of  the  pretended  cures  soon  ceased  to  obtain  credit 


In  1756  the  king  of  France  founded  a  chair  of  experimental  philo* 
sophyat  the  college  of  Kavarre,  and  he  appointed  the  Abbd  Nollet  to 
superintend  it :  the  zeal  and  ability  with  which  he  fulfilled  the  duties 
of  this  post  gave  full  satisfaction  to  the  king,  who  conferred  on  him 
the  title  of  Master  of  Philosophy  and  Natural  History  to  the  Royal 
Family.  Nollet  was  subsequently  appointed  Professor  of  Experimental 
Philosophy  to  the  School  for  Artillery,  which  then  existed  at  La  F^re, 
and  which  was  afterwards  removed  to  M^zidres. 

He  died  April  24,  1770,  in  tltu  Louvre,  where  the  king  had  assigned 
to  him  a  suite  of  apartments :  the  amiability  of  his  character  was  equal 
to  his  talents ;  and  it  is  said  that  he  devoted  nearly  all  the  profits  of 
his  labours  to  the  support  of  his  parents  while  they  lived.  Beeidea 
being  a  Fellow  of  the  Itoyal  Sodety  of  London  and  a  member  of  the 
Acaddmie  des  Sciences  at  Paris,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Institut  of 
Bologna  and  of  the  Academic  of  Erfurt 

The  Abbd  Nollet  published  at  Paris,  in  1748  and  the  suoceeding 
years,  a  work  entitled  '  Logons  de  Physique  Experimentde,'  in  6  vols. 
12mo ;  this  is  considered  ss  the  most  methodical  work  on  that  subject 
which  had  till  Uien  appeared,  and  it  was  the  first  in  which  the  disco- 
veries of  Newton  respecting  the  phenomena  of  light  were  stated  in  a 
popular  form.  His  second  work  is  entitled,  'Recherohes  sur  les  Causes 
particuli^res  des  Phdnom^nes  dectriques,'  in  12mo,  1749;  and  the 
third,  '  Essai  sur  rElectricitd  des  Ck>rps,'  12mo,  1750.  He  also  pub- 
lished, in  1758,  his  'Recueil  de  Lettres  sur  I'dlectridte,'  in  8  vols. 
12mo;  and  a  work  by  him  entitled  'L'Art  des  Experiences,'  was 
published  in  1770,  also  in  8  vols.  12mo;  this  work  contains  the 
elementary  prindples  and  the  practice  of  the  mechanical  arts. 
(Biographic  UniverttUe  ; ^Philosophical  Trantadumt  iov  Vli^.) 
NOMSZ,  JAN,  a  Dutch  poet,  bom  at  Amsterdam  in  1788,  acquired 
some  distinction  by  his  epic  or  rather  historical  poem  of  'William  I., 
or  the  Foundation  of  Uie  Freedom  of  the  Netherlands,'  in  twenty-four 
books,  1779.  This  production  contains  passages  of  much  force  and 
beauty,  but  for  what  interest  it  possesses  as  a  whole  it  is  indebted  to 
the  materials  themselves.  As  a  dramatic  writer.  Nomas  showed  greater 
tdent,  espeddly  in  his  tragedies  'Cora,'  'Zoroaster,'  the  'Duchess  of 
Coralli,'  and  '  Maria  van  Lidain.'  This  last-mentioned  piece  became 
exceedingly  popular,  and  retained  possesnon  of  the  stage  for  a  long 
while,  the  part  of  the  heroine  being  frequently  performed  by  Madame 
Wattier-Ziesenis  (bom  at  Rotterdam  April  13,  1762,  died  April  28, 
1827),  one  of  the  most  accomplished  women  and  one  of  the  greatest 
tragedians  of  her  time,  though  a  Siddons  and  a  Tdma  were  her 
contemporaries. 

Besides  some  other  original  tragedies,,NomFz  trandated  severd  from 
the  French ;  among  the  rest,  'Racine's  '  Athalie.'  He  dso  produced  a 
comedy  which  is  mentioned  with  commendation  by  Van  Kampen. 
His  miscdlaoeous  pieces  and  translations,  among  which  that  of  La 
Fontaine's  'Fables'  ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  display  likewise  much 
tdent,  and  charm  by  a  certain  happy  ease  and  naturalness,  and  by 
their  merits  of  style  and  versification.  Like  Camoens,  he  breathed 
his  last  within  the  walls  of  an  hospital,  St  Peter's  Almshouse  at 
Amsterdam,  where  he  died  in  1803,  at  the  age  of  dxty-five:  the 
poverty  of  his  later  years  appears  however  to  have  been  in  some 
measure  occasioned  by  his  own  want  of  prudence. 

NO'NIUS  MARCELLUS,  a  Roman  grammarian,  was  probably  bora 
at  Tibur,  in  the  4th  century,  but  nothing  is  known  with  certainty  of 
his  life.  He  was  the  author  of  a  small  work  entitled  '  Compendiosa 
Doctrine  per  Litteras  ad  Filium,'  or,  as  it  is  entitled  in  some  editious, 
*  De  Ptoprietate  Sermonum,*  which  was  written  for  the  use  of  his 
son,  and  is  chiefly  valuable  for  the  quotations  which  it  contains  from 
old  Latin  writers.  This  work  has  been  edited  by  Mercier,  Paris,  1614, 
which  edition  was  republished  at  Leipzig  in  1826 ;  but  the  best  edition 
is  that  of  Roth,  8vo,  Basel,  1842. 
NONIUS.    [NuKsz  Fernan.] 

NONNUS,  an  inhabiUnt  of  Panopolis  in  Egypt,  lived  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  6th  century  of  the  Christian  era.  We  have  no  particulars 
respectmg  his  life,  except  that  he  became  a  Christian  when  he  was 
advanced  in  age.  He  was  the  author  of  two  works  in  Greek,  which 
have  come  down  to  us,  the  'Dionysiacs,'  and  a  paraphrase  in  verse  of 
the  Gospel  of  St  John.  The  'Dionysiaca'  gives  an  account  of  the 
adventures  of  Dionysus  from  the  time  of  his  birth  to  his  return  from 
his  expedition  into  India;  and  the  early  books  also  contain,  by  way  of 
introduction,  the  history  of  Europa  and  Cadmus,  the  battle  of  the 
giants,  and  numerous  other  mythological  stories.  This  work,  which 
consists  of  thirty-eight  books,  and  is  written  in  hexameter  verse,  has 
been  condemned  by  Daniel  Heinsius,  Joseph  Scaliger,  and  other  critics, 
for  its  inflated  style,  and  has  been  pronounced  to  be  unworthy  of 
perosal ;  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  contains  passages  of  con- 
dderable  beauty,  and  supplies  us  with  information  on  many  mytho- 
logicd  subjects  which  we  should  not  be  able  to  obtain  dsewhere.  It 
appears  probable  that  this  work  was  written  before  Nonnus  became  a 
Christian.    The  best  edition  of  the  '  Dionysiaca'  is  that  by  Graefe, 


Dionysiaca.'  mx  booxs  or  tnis  poem, 
inclusive,  were  published  byMoser,  with  a  preface  by  Crsuzer,  Heidel, 
1809.  A  n»nch  transition  of  the  'Dionysiaca'  was  published  at 
Paris  in  1625.  The  *  Paraphrase  of  St  John,'  which  is  a  poor  perform- 
ance, and  has  been  roughly  treated  by  Heinsius,  in  his  '  AriaUrchua 
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Saoer/  Layden,  1627,  wu  published  for  the  fint  time  at  YeQioe  in 
1501.  The  beet  edition  of  it  ie  by  Paaeow,  Leip.,  1884.  This  work 
however  is  of  some  valae,  m  it  contains  a  few  important  readings  which 
have  been  of  considerable  use  to  the  editors  of  the  Qreek  Testament. 
It  omits  the  history  of  the  woman  taken  in  adultery,  wbdch.  we  have 
at  the  beginnmg  of  the  eighth  chapter  of  St  John's  Qospel,  and  which 
is  considered  by  Oriesbaoh  and  many  other  oritios  to  be  an  Interpo- 
lation. In  chap.  xix.  14,  Nonnns  appears  to  have  read  "  about  the 
third  hour,"  instead  of  ''about  the  sixth."  There  are  also  extant  a 
'Collection  of  Histories  or  Fables,'  which  are  cited  by  Gregory 
Ifazianzenus,  in  his  work  against  Julian,  and  which  are  ascribed  by 
some  critics  to  the  author  of  the  'Dionyaiaoa;'  butBentley,  in  his 
'Dissertations  on  Phalaris,'  has  given  good  reasons  for  believing  that 
this  '  Collection '  wss  composed  by  another  indiTidual  of  the  same 
name.  There  were  several  other  writers  of  the  name  of  Nonnns,  of 
whom  an  account  is  given  in  Fabridus, '  BibL  OroDca,'  voL  viil,  pp. 
601,  602.  ed.  Harles. 

NONNUS  (sometimes  called  NoiviTS),  a  Greek  physician,  and  author 
of  a  medical  work  still  extant,  entitled  hrtrofiii  rris  larpucfis  mrdtnis 
T^Xmit,  *  Compendium  totius  Artis  Medics.'  Nothing  is  known  of  his 
life,  except  that  he  composed  his  work  at  the  express  command  of 
the  Emperor  Constantinus  Porpbyrogennetns  (to  whom  also  it  is  dedi- 
cated), who  was  most  probably  the  seventh  of  that  name,  who  died 
A.D.  969.  His  real  name  is  supposed  by  Freind  ('  Hist,  of  Physio '), 
SprSDgel  ('  Hist  de  la  M^d.'),  and  Bernard  (<  Pmfat  ad  Theoph.  Non.'), 
to  beTheophanes^  as  he  is  nlled  so  in  one  manuscript  and  a  physician 
of  that  name  is  found  to  have  lived  in  the  10th  century.  In  three 
manuscripts  the  work  is  anonymous,  and  there  is  only  one  which 
mentions  the  name  of  Nonnus,  This  epitome  is  divided  into  297 
chapters,  and  contains  a  short  account  of  most  diseases  and  their 
treatment  It  contains  very  little  that  is  original,  and  is  almost  entirely 
compiled  from  AStius,  Alexander  Trallianus,  and  Paulns  ^gineta; 
from  whom  whole  sentences  are  sometimes  transcribed  with  hardly 
any  variation.  The  greater  part  of  the  chapter  on  Pleurisy  (ch.  129) 
is  taken  from  Panlus  ^gineta,  lib.  iii,  cap.  88 ;  part  of  that  on 
Melancholv  (ch.  83)  from  Alexander  Trallianus,  lib.  L,  cap.  16 ;  and  all 
that  is  valuable  about  Hydrophobia  (oh.  271)  is  contained  in  Paolus 
^ginetsy  lib.  v.,  cap.  8.  Almost  tiie  only  point  worthy  of  notice  in 
the  work  i%  that  it  is  the  first  medical  treatise  in  which  any  mention 
of  distilled  rose-water  is  to  be  found :  it  seems  to  be  meant  by  the 
word  fdU^rtpfiuL,  in  the  ninety-seventh  chapter.  The  first  edition  of 
this  work  was  by  Jeremish  Martins,  Aigentor.,  8vo,  1568,  Gr.  and  Lat; 
the  next  and  best  was  by  J.  S.  Bernard,  and  published  alter  his  death, 
in  2  vols.  8vo,  Gotha  and  Amsterdam,  1794-95,  Gr.  and  Lat 

NOODT,  GERARD,  was  bom  at  Nimwegen  in  1647.  He  studied 
first  in  his  native  town,  and  afterwards  at  Leyden,  Utrecht,  and 
Franeker,  where  he  took  his  degree  in  taw.  He  distinguished  himself 
as  a  jurist,  and  was  made  professor  of  law  successively  at  Franeker, 
Utrecht,  and  at  Leyden.  He  studied  and  taught  jurisprudence  in  an 
enlightened  and  philosophical  spirit  Averse  from  dogmatism,  he 
readily  acknowledged  his  ignorance  on  questions  which  he  epuld  not 
solve.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  the  Roman  jurists,  as  well  as 
with  the  other  Roman  writers,  especially  the  historians,  upon  whose 
model  he  formed  his  own  Latin  style,  wmch  is  remarkably  pure.  His 
chief  works  are : — 1,  '  Probabilium  Juris  Civilis  Libri  iv. ; '  2,  *  De 
Jnzisdiotione  et  Imperio  Libri  it;'  8,  'Ad  Legem  Aquiliam  liber 
Singularis;'  4,  '  De  Fosnore  et  Usuris  Libri  iii.,'  in  which  he  contends 
that  usury  is  not  contrary  to  the  natural  law,  and  is  not  forbidden 
by  divine  law :  the  author  traces  the  history  of  the  Romsn  law  on 
this  subject;  5, ' Diocletianus  et  Maximianns,  sive  de  Traosaotione  et 
Psctione  Criminum  Liber  Singularis,'  in  which  he  refutes  the  opinion 
of  some,  that  a  transaction  or  compromise  in  capital  or  felonious 
criminal  cases  was  allowed  by  the  Roman  law;  6,  'Observationum 
Libri  Duo,  in  quibus  complexa  Juris  Civilis  idiommque  Yeterum 
Scriptorum  Loca  aut  illustrantnr  aut  emendantur;'  7,  '  De  Usufructu 
libri  iL;'  8,  'Ad  Edictum  Pr»toria  de  Pactis  et  Transactionibus 
liber;'  9,  'Julius  Paulus,  sive  de  Partus  Expositions  et  Kece  apud 
Veteres  Liber,'  in  which  he  maintains  that  the  Roman  laws  gave  to 
parents  the  power  of  exposing  or  putting  to  death  their  infant  children, 
and  that  tms  power  was  only  taken  away  by  the  emperors  Valen- 
tinianus,  Valens,  and  Ghratianus:  this  assertion  being  combated  by 
Bynkershoek,  Noodt  replied  to  him  in  his  '  Amica  Responsio,'  in  which 
he  confirms  his  former  assertion  by  new  aiguments  and  authorities; 
10, '  De  Causis  Corruptse  Jurisprudentis ; '  11, '  De  Jure  Summi  Imperii 
et  Lege  Regia  Dissertatio ;'  IS^ '  De  Religione  ab  Imperio  Jure  Gkntium 
libera'  (these  last  dissertations  were  translated  into  IVench  by  Bar- 
beyrac;  Mul  published  under  the  title  of  'Du  Pouvoir  des  Sonveraios 
et  deia  Libert^  de  Conscience,'  Amsterdam,  1707);  18,  'Commen- 
tarius  ad  Digests,  sen  Pandectas,*  which  he  continued  to  the  27th 
book,  when  he  was  stopped  by  death.  Koodt  died  at  Leyden  in  1725. 
He  ranks  among  the  most  distioguished  jurists  of  modem  times,  and 
his  works  display  a  deep  acquaintance  with  the  law  and  social  state 
of  the  Romans.  His  worxs  have  been  collected  and  published  in  2  vols. 
foL,  Leyden,  1785,  with  a  biography  of  the  author  bv  Barbeyraa 

KORDBERG,  GEORGE,  was  bom  at  Stockholm  in  1677.  He 
studied  at  Upsala,  took  holy  orders,  and  in  1708  was  appointed 
almoner  to  the  Swedish  army  under  Charles  XIL,  then  at  Thom  In 
Prussia.    He  followed  Charles  XII.  into  Foland,  Saxony,  and  Russia, 


and  in  1707  ?ras  made  chaplain  to  the  king.  Being  made  prisouer  by 
the  Russians  at  Pultawa  in  1709,  he  was  sent  into  Russis,  together 
with  Count  Piper,  but  was  exchanged  in  1715,  when  he  again  joined 
Charles  XII.  at  Lund  in  Scania.  Not  long  after  however  Nordbetg 
was  appointed  incumbent  of  the  pansh  of  St  CUir  and  Olaiis  at 
Stockholm,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  After  the 
death  of  Charles  XII.  he  was  commissioned  by  Queen  Ulrica  Kleonora 
to  write  his  history  under  her  own  inspection,  and  the  manuscript 
wss  afterwards  submitted  to  the  revision  of  a  royal  commission.  The 
work  was  published  at  Stockholm  in  1740,  2  vols,  fol.,  and  translated 
from  the  Swedish  into  French,  and  published  at  the  Hague, '  Histoire 
de  Charles  XIL,  par  BL  de  Nordberg,'  8  vols.  4to,  1742.  The  docu- 
ments  from  which  Nordbeiig  oompiled  his  history  are  authentic,  and 
he  had  himself  witnessed  many  of  the  facts  which  he  relates,  and 
which  he  had  noted  down  in  his  joumaL  His  work  is  therefore  a 
book  of  authority;  the  style  however  is  heavy  and  diffuse.  Nordberg 
speaks  slightingly  of  Voltaire's  '  History  of  Charles  XIL,'  which  is 
written  in  a  more  amusing  style,  but  is  inferior  to  the  work  of 
Nordberg  in  point  of  correctness.  Nordberg  died  at  Stockholm  on 
March  14th,  1744. 

NORDEN,  FREDERIC  LOUIS,  was  bom  at  Gliickstadt  in  Holstein 
in  1708,  was  educated  for  the  navy,  and  entered  the  naval  school  of 
cadets  at  Copenhagen.  He  made  great  progress  in  mathematics^  and 
became  a  very  expert  draughtsman.  In  1782  he  obtained  the  rank 
of  lieutenant  in  the  Danish  navy,  and  soon  after.  King  Christian  YI., 
having  been  made  acquainted  with  his  ability  in  drawing,  gave  him 
permission  to  travel  abroad  for  his  improvement,  and  allowed  him  a 
pension  for  the  purpose.  Norden  went  to  Italy,  where  he  spent  about 
three  years,  after  which  he  was  commissioned  by  the  king  to  proceed 
to  Egypt  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  aneient  monuments  of 
that  country.  He  arrived  in  Egypt  in  July  1787,  and  having  visited 
Alexandria  and  Cauo,  he  proceeded  up  the  Nile  as  far  as  Derr  in 
Nubia,  alter  which  he  retraced  his  steps  towards  Alexandria,  where  he 
re-embarked  for  Europe  in  May  1788.  On  his  retum  to  Copenhagen 
he  was  well  received  by  the  king,  and  was  made  captain  in  the  navy. 
In  1740  he  proceeded  to  England  to  offer  his  services  as  a  volunteer 
in  the  war  agaiost  Spain.  He  sailed  with  an  English  squadron  for 
South  America,  and  returned  to  England  in  the  autumn  of  1741.  On 
being  made  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London  he  published 
in  English  a  memoir  on  the  oolossal  statues  and  other  remains  of 
antiquity  at  Thebes.  He  died  at  Paris  in  September  1742.  His 
papers  and  drawings  concerning  Egypt  were  arranged  by  his  friends 
and  published  in  French, '  Voyage  d'Egypte  et  de  Nubie,'  2  vols,  fol, 
Copenhsgeo,  1752-55.  The  first  volume  consists  entirely  of  plates, 
being  a  series  of  maps  of  the  course  of  the  Nile  from  Cairo  to  Derr, 
and  a  succession  of  views  of  the  scenery  along  the  banks  of  the  river, 
forming  a  kind  of  panorama  of  the  Nile ;  besides  plans  and  sections 
of  the  pyramids,  temples,  and  other  remarkable  buildings.  The 
second  volume  contains  Norden's  journal,  which  is  written  m  a  plain 
unpretending  style.  The  editors  have  added  a  biographical  notice  of 
the  author.  Norden  was  the  first  traveller  who  explored  Egypt  as  an 
artist,  and  his  drawings  gave  the  first  tolerably  oonect  idea  of  the 
stupendous  monuments  of  that  country.  His  work  wss  translated 
into  English,  and  published  in  London  in  2  vols.  foL  Langlte  pub- 
lished a  new  edition  of  the  original  French,  in  8  vols.  4to,  Pari% 
1795-98,  with  corrections. 

NORMANBT,  CONSTANTINE  HENRY  PHIPPS,  hbot  MAR- 
QUIS  OF,  the  eldest  son  of  Henry,  first  earl  of  Mulgrave,  was  bom 
on  the  15th  of  May  1797»  and  received  his  education  at  Harrow,  and 
at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  His  jbther  and  family  had  always  sup- 
ported tiie  Tory  school  of  politics ;  but  shortly  after  he  left  Cambridge 
he  entered  parliament  as  Liberal  member  for  Scarborough  in  1818. 
His  first  speech  was  in  favour  of  granting  the  Roman  Catholic  claims^ 
and  in  his  next  speech  he  second^  Lord  John  Russell's  resolutions  in 
favour  of  Parliamentary  Reform.  Retiring  for  a  while  from  parliament^ 
he  spent  a  couple  of  years  in  Italy,  filling  up  his  leisure  with  political 
and  literary  studies.  On  his  retum  to  England  he  re-entered  the 
House  of  Commons  as  member  for  Higham  Ferreia  In  the  course  of 
his  career  in  the  lower  house  he  succeeded  in  abolishing  the  sinecure  of 
the  joint  postmaster-generalship,  and  warmly  advocated  the  enfranchise- 
ment of  our  large  manufacturing  towns.  Having  succeeded  to  the 
honours  of  the  peerage  in  1831,  he  was  sent  out  soon  afterwards  as 
govemor  of  Jamaica,  where  he  succeeded  in  suppressing  a  rebellion  of 
the  soldiery  without  bloodshed,  and  he  gained  a  good  deal  of  credit 
by  the  manner  in  which  he  carried  out  the  act  for  the  lemanoipation  of 
the  sUves.  In  1888  he  retumed  to  England,  and  in  1884  succeeded 
the  late  Earl  of  Carlisle  sa  Lord  Privy  SeaL  He  held  the  post  of 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  from  1885  to  1889,  and  in  that  capacity 
administered  strict  and  impartial  justice^  so  as  to  secure  the  approval 
even  of  O'Connell  himself.  Meantime  he  had  been  raised  to  the 
marquisate  at  her  Majesty's  coronation  in  1838.  He  was  Secretary  of 
State  for  tlie  Colonies  for  a  few  months  in  1889,  and  for  the  Home 
department  from  that  date  till  1841.  In  1846  he  went  as  ambas- 
sador to  Paris,  and  remained  there  until  after  the  election  of  Prince 
Louis-Napoleon  as  emperor.  He  has  been  ambassador  at  the  court  of 
Tuscany  since  1854.  Lord  Normanby*s  name  is  known  in  the  literaiy 
world  as  the  author  of  '  Matilda,' '  Tee  and  No/  '  The  Contrast^*  and 
one  or  two  other  novels,  to  which  the  writec^s  name  lent  a  temponury 
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celebrity ;  and  be  also  publlBhed  early  in  life  one  or  more  political 
pampbleta.     [See  SurPLEUJBNT.] 

*NORRIS,  EDWIN,  an  eminent  ethnological  and  philological 
writer,  was  bom  at  Taunton  on  tbe  24th  of  October  1795.  In  1814, 
immediately  after  the  peace,  be  travelled  on  tbe  Continent  as  private 
tutor  in  a  fiuxdly,  and  remained  for  some  time  abroad,  chiefly  in  the 
south  of  Italy.  After  his  return  to  England  he  was  appointed  in  1826 
to  a  post  in  the  East  India  House,  horn  which  he  retired  with  a 
pension  in  1836»  in  consequence  of  the  arrangements  connected  with 
the  renewal  of  the  charter.  In  the  same  year  bis  extensiye  knowledge 
of  languages  led  to  bis  election  as  assistant-secretary  to  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society ;  an  office  which  involved  the  chief  shaire  in  tbe  editor- 
ship of  the  Society's  '  Transactiona.'  In  1847  be  received  from  govern- 
ment the  appointonent  of  Translator  to  tbe  Foreign  Office^  He  was 
appointed  in  1866  principal  secretary  to  tbe  Royal  Auatic  Society. 

Mr.  Norris  is  tbe  editor  of  the  '  Ethnographical  Library,'  commenced 
in  1858,  to  embrace  accounts  of  voyages  to  savage  countries  and  other 
contributions  to  ethnographical  science.  Tbe  last  edition  of  Prichard's 
'  Natural  History  of  lian'  appeared  with  additions  under  his  superin- 
tendence in  1855.  A  '  Qrammar  of  the  Fulab  Langusge,  £^m  a  MS. 
'by  tbe  Rev.  R.  M.  Macbrair  in  the  British  Museum,'  is  also  '  edited 
with  additions  by  E.  NoitIb,'  and  a  '  Qrammar  of  the  Bomu  or  Kapuri 
Language  '  (8vo,  London,  1853),  wss  developed  by  him  from  a  series 
of  dialogues  sent  home  from  Bomu  by  Richardson  the  African  traveller, 
who  died  before  bis  return  to  England.  In  addition  to  these  acknow- 
ledged works,  Mr.  Norris  has  been  frequently  engaged  in  superintend- 
ing the  pubUcations  of  the  Bible  Society  in  the  Tabitian  and  other 
languages,  and  has  been  a  contributor  to  the  '  Pezmy  Cyclopaedia,'  the 
'  Penny  Magazine/  and  other  works  of  large  circulation.  His  present 
reputation  is  however  chiefly  foimded  on  papers  which  have  appeared 
in  the  'Transactions  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society.'  In  one  in  1845 
'  On  the  KapuF'di-Giri  Rock-inscription,'  be  pointed  out  the  method  of 
deciphering  an  alphabet  which  was  previously  unknown,  and  the  dis- 
covery was  characterised  by  Professor  H.  H.  WUson,  in  a  paj>er  which 
accompanied  that  of  Mr.  Norris,  as  ''  an  unexpected  and  interesting 
accession  to  our  knowledge  of  the  palaeography  and  ancient  history  of 
India."  A  paper  'On  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  Weights,'  and 
another '  On  tbe  Scythic  Version  of  the  Bebistun  Inscription/  are  also 
of  peculiar  value.  The  whole  of  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson's  papen  on  the 
cnneiforfai  inscriptions,  sent  from  Persia  and  published  in  the  Society's 
'  Transactions/  passed  through  Mr.  Norris's  hands  as  editor,  and  it  is 
stated  in  a  recent  number  of  the  '  Athena)um'  that  be  is  now  engaged 
with  Sir  Henry  in^  preparing  for  publication  the  series  of  Nineveh 
inscriptions,  to  be  issued  under  the  sanction  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
Britiah  Museum.  These  labours  have  within  the  last  few  years  raised 
Mr.  Norris's  name  to  a  high  position,  and  it  is  perhaps  still  better 
known  abroad  than  at  home.  The  University  of  Bonn  spontaneously 
conferred  on  him  in  June  1855  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Pbiloaophy. 

NORTH,  FRANCIS,  BARON  GUILDFORD,  lord  keeper  of  tbe 
great  seal  of  England,  tbe  immediate  elder  brother  of  the  following^ 
was  bom  on  tbe  22nd  of  October  1637.  He  acquired  the  rudiments 
of  education  at  a  school  at  IsleworUi,  where  be  appears  to  have  been 
taught  some  rigid  Presbyterian  principles,  which  Idft  very  little  trace 
on  bis  mind  in  subsequent  life.  In  1653  he  was  admitted  fellow-com- 
moner of  St.  John's  College,  Cambrkige.  He  afterwards  became  a 
member  of  the  Middle  Temple.  He  pasaed  bis  time  gravely  and 
studiously,  and  appears  early  to  have  resolved  not  to  leave  any  plan 
untried,  whether  by  intellectual  exertion  or  less  commendable  means, 
to  obtain  wealth,  power,  and  distinction.  His  relaxation  consisted  of 
music  meetings,  hearing  Hugh  Peters  preach,  and  occasional  convivial 
suppers  with  fellow-students — very  small  items  of  dissipation,  the 
nature  of  the  times  and  tbe  habits  of  tbe  young  lawyers  of  the  Resto- 
ration considered.  He  was  well  connected,  and  received  some  aid 
and  auspices  from  his  relatives  in  bis  early  struggles.  His  practice 
however  was  for  some  time  insufficient  to  satisfy  his  expectations, 
and  be  was  sunk  in  deapondency  when  be  was  taken  in  band  by  Sir 
Jeffiney  Palmer,  the  attorney-general,  who  saw  in  tbe  character  of  the 
young  barrister  something  for  which  the  crown  lawyers  of  such  times 
might  find  use.  Sir  Jeffirey's  aon  dying  about  tbia  time^  much  of  the 
business  destined  for  him  fell  to  the  lot  of  his  other's  favourite, 
young  Francis  North.  He  went  on  the  Norfolk  circuity  which  brought 
bim  into  tbe  neighbourhood  of  his  family  interest ;  but  he  was  careful 
to  let  no  influence  that  seemed  likely  to  aid  him  slip  from  bis  bands. 
"  He  was  exceeding  careful,"  says  bis  brother,  '*to  keep  fair  with  tbe 
cocks  of  tbe  circuit,  and  particularly  with  Serjeant  Earl,  who  bad 
almost  a  monopoly.  Tbe  seneant  wss  a  very  covetous  man,  and 
when  none  would  starve  with  n{m  in  journeys,  this  young  gentleman 
kept  him  company." 

The  memoir  of  the  lord  keeper  by  his  brother,  Roger  North,  is  one 
of  the  most  ample  developments  of  private  life  and  habits  during  the 
17th  oentuiy  which  our  literature  possesses.  We  are  let  into  all  tbe 
hopes  and  fears  of  the  young  aspirant — his  paltiy  and  dishonest 
taridLS,  his  intense  selfishness,  his  moral  cowardice^  his  trinuning 
politics,  and  his  readiness  to  do  any  work  that  persons  well  intrenched 
in  power  might  set  before  him.  The  book  is  all  the  more  curious 
because  its  author  treats  these  qualities  as  pradential  virtues,  and 
exhibits  them  as  that  patient  perseverance  in  well  doing  which  finally 


brought  him  who  practised  them  to  solid  honour  and  wealth.  Stand* 
ing  between  a  Shaftesbury  and  a  Jefifrays,  North's  character  bad  some 
features  which  may  well  have  appeared  commendable,  and  perbapa 
the  not  unnatural  indignation  which  bis  character  has  elicited  from 
Lord  Campbell,  seems  rather  disproportionate  when  the  nature  of  tbe 
times  Ib  conddered.  The  brother  is  particularly  instructive  in 
describing  bis  attempts  to  obtain  a  rich  wife^  bestowing  hearty  com- 
mendation on  the  skill  and  intrepidity  with  which  he  foiled  every 
effort  to  ally  bim  to  any  one  under  the  desired  standard  of  wealth. 
Other  qualifications  appear  not  to  have  given  bim  much  concern. 

North  brought  himself  into  notice  at  court  by  pleading  against  tbe 
privileges  of  parliament  in  the  Writ  of  Error  brought  into  the  House 
of  Lords  upon  the  judgment  of  the  King's  Bench  in  tbe  old  case  of 
the  prosecution  of  the  five  members  for  holding  the  Speaker  in  the 
chair.  On  this  occasion  be  was  rewarded  with  a  silk  gown.  On  the 
20tb  of  May  1 671 ,  be  was  made  solicitor-general ;  and  on  tbe  promotion 
of  Sir  Heneage  Finch  to  the  woolsack,  he  succeeded  him  as  attorney- 
general  on  tbe  12th  of  November  1678.  On  the  25th  of  January  1675, 
he  was  made  lord  chief  justice  of  the  Common  Pleas.  This  was  at  the 
period  of  tbe  curious  diaputes  for  jurisdiction  between  tbe  Common 
Pleaa  and  tbe  King's  Bench,  founded  on  no  higher  motive  than  the 
fees  paid  by  th^  suitors.  The  King's  Bench  had  engrossed  so  much 
busineas  by  the  fictitious  use  of  tbe  writ  of '  latitat^'  that  **  the  proper 
court  sat  idle,  and  had  scarce  enough  to  countenance  their  coming  to 
Westminster  Hall  every  day  in  the  teruL"  North  retaliated  by  a 
dexterous  use  of  the '  capias ; '  and  we  are  told  that  **  after  this  process 
came  into  common  use,  it  is  scarce  to  be  conceived  how  the  court 
revived  and  fiouriahed,  being,  instead  of  vacation  in  term,  rather 
term  in  vacation,  so  large  was  the  increase  of  trials  by  nisi  prius  out 
of  the  courts  as  alao  of  motions  and  pleas  in  the  court"  TJiese 
struggles  are  well  known  to  have  bad  great  influence  in  the  practical 
extension  of  the  jurisdiction  of  tbe  three  courts  of  Westminster  Hall 
to  all  ordinary  questions  of  civil  right. 

On  the  death  of  Lord  Nottingham,  the  great  seal  was  confided  to 
North's  keeping  on  the  20th  of  December  1682.  On  this  occasion* 
and  in  the  presence  of  the  king  and  some  of  tiie  most  acoompUfdied 
courtiers  of  the  age,  he  was  not  so  much  daziled  as  to  lose  sight  of 
bis  own  ultimate  int^^st.  Knowing  tbat^  from  the  difficulty  felt  by 
the  king  in  obtaining  parliamentary  supplies,  it  was  intended  that  the 
new  lord  keeper  should  have  no  salary  beyond  the  fees  of  his  office, 
and  conscious  that  he  was  the  only  person  who  had  at  that  juncture 
a  substantial  claim  on  tbe  appointment,  he  refused  to  touch  the  seal/ 
until, ''  for  his  Mi^esty's  honour,"  they  were  accompanied  by  a  pension 
of  2000^.  a  year.  As  a  judge,  be  was  almost  invariably  in  favour  of 
the  prerogative,  and  seldom  if  ever  endangered  bis  influence  at  court 
by  Ms  independence.  A  bolder  and  still  leas  scrupulous  instrument 
of  power  was  however  gradually  undermining  him  in  bis  latter  days 
in  tbe  person  of  Jeffreys,  whose  ascendancy  and  presumption  seem  to 
have  completely  broken  the  spirit  of  the  lord  keeper.  He  died  on  tbe 
5th  of  September  1685.  He  was,  in  private  life,  a  moral  man  even  for 
an  ordinakry  age,  and  a  miracle  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  On  his 
profesaional  merits.  Lord  Campbell  emphatically  says,  "  He  bad  as 
much  law  as  he  could  contain,  but  be  was  incapable  of  taking  an 
enlarged  and  commanding  view  of  any  subject.'* 

(Northf^vet  oftke  Norths;  Campbell,ZivM  qfthe  ChanceUorifYoL  iiL) 

NORTH,  SIR  DUDLEY,  the  third  son  of  Dudley,  Lord  North, 
Baron  of  Kelting,  was  bom  on  the  16th  May  1641.  In  childhood  he 
was  Uvely  and  active^  and  having  strayed  from  his  custodiers,  be  was 
stolen  by  a  gipay  or  beggar,  and  with  difficulty  recovered.  He  made 
little  prog^ress  in  Uterary  education,  and  hii  brother  and  biographer 
tells  us  that  he  "  bad  a  strange  bent  to  traffic,  and  while  be  waa  at 
achool,  drove  a  subtle  trade  among  the  boys  by  buying  and  selling. 
In  shorty  it  was  considered  that  be  had  learning  enough  for  a  merchant^ 
but  not  phlegm  enough  for  any  sedentaxy  profession,  which  judgment 
of  him  was  made  good  by  the  event."  Being  "  bound  to  a  Turkey 
merchant  upon  the  ordinary  terms  to  be  sent  abroad,"  be  was  sent  as 
supercari^o  to  Archangel  and  Smyrna.  He  left  an  animated  and 
curious  joumal  of  his  voyage  to  Archangel,  and  his  subsequent  pro- 
gress by  Italy  to  Smyrna,  published  by  bis  biographer.  It  is  not  the 
production  of  a  scholar,  but  it  is  full  of  amusing  descriptions  and 
sagacious  remarks.  After  a  residence  for  some  time  in  Smyma,  where 
he  suffered  from  disease,  he  removed  to  a  factory  at  Constantinople. 
He  acquired  a  knowledge  of  Turkish,  of  which  be  said  '^that  for 
scolding  and  railing  it  was  more  apt  than  any  other  language."  He 
left  some  curious  information  about  Turkish  manners,  particularly  as 
to  the  administration  of  justice,  with  which  he  had  some  practical 
experience.  His  experience  and  observations  are  generally  printed  in 
bis  memoirs  as  he  wrote  them;  but  on  some  occasions,  when  his 
brother  professes  to  render  them  in  his  own  language,  the  biographer 
being  a  practiaing  English  barrister,  makes  a  singular  jumble  of  the 
Turkish  adminiatration  by  putting  his  allusions  to  it  into  the  technical 
phraseology  of  the  English  law. 

Very  few  dates  are  given  in  his  biography,  but  it  b  stated  that 
Dudley  on  his  way  home  having  touched  at  Smyrna,  left  that  place  on 
25th  March  1580.  He  wrote,  as  to  bia  journey  homeward,  a  '  Voyage 
from  Smyrna,  with  an  Account  of  Turkey,  containing  Matters  litUe 
known  in  Europe,'  left  unfiniabed.  He  spent  bis  latter  jobth  in 
London.    Soon  after  his  return  he  was  chosen  sheriff,  antl  kni;;hted, 
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and  was  afterwards  elected  alderman  of  Basinghall.  By  the  interest 
of  his  brother,  the  lord  keeper,  probably  as  much,  as  by  his  own  merits, 
be  was  made  a  commissioner  of  the  customa  Towards  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  he  was  made  a  commissioner  of  the  treasury,  bat 
on  the  accession  of  James  II.  he  was  sent  back  to  his  office  in  the 
customs.  He  mode  himself  somewhat  unpopular  in  his  office  by 
•uggesting  a  tax  on  sugar  and  tobacco.  In  the  mean  time  he  had  been 
chosen  member  of  Parliament  for  Banbury,  and  took  considerable 
interest  in  politics,  with,  apparently,  a  far  more  independent  spirit 
than  his  brother,  the  lord  keeper.  His  biographer  claims  for  him  the 
merit  of  having  offered  resistance  to  the  crown  under  the  operation 
of  '  doseting.'  He  lost  his  office  at  the  Revolution,  and  was  subjected 
to  a  pretty  rigorous  examination  by  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  He 
died  on  the  Slst  of  December  1691.     (North,  Liva  of  the  Norths.) 

NORTH,  BOQER,  the  sixth  son  of  Dudley,  Lord  North,  was  bom 
about  1650.  He  studied  in  the  Middle  Temple,  and  became  steward 
of  the  courts  to  Archbishop  Sheldon.  It  is  sometimes  stated  that  he 
was  attorney'general  to  James  II.,  but  his  name  does  not  appear  in 
the  list  of  attomey-generals  in  Beatson's  Political  Index.  He  died  in 
1734.  He  lefc  in  manuscript,  some  'Memoirs  of  Music,' which  met 
with  approbation  from  Dr.  Bumey  (Article  'North,  Roger'  inRees's 
Cyclopaedia).  In  1740,  a  quarto  volume  was  published  called  'Examen, 
or  an  Enquiry  into  the  Credit  and  Veracity  of  a  pretended  complete 
History,  showing  the  perverse  and  wicked  Design  of  it,  and  the  many 
Falsities  and  Abuses  of  Truth  contained  in  it,  together  with  some 
Memoirs  occasionally  inserted,  all  tending  to  vindicate  the  Honour  of 
the  late  King,  Charles  IL,  and  his  happy  Reign,  from  the  intended 
Aspersions  of  that  foul  Pen.'  The  work  against  which  this  volume  is 
levelled  is  Eennet's  '  Complete  History.'  Notwithstanding  its  purely 
partisan  object,  much  insight  may  be  had  into  the  state  of  society  and 
poUtioe  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  by  a  perusal  of  the  Examen, 
and  when  measured  by  a  higher  tone  of  pablio  feeling,  the  anthor,  in 
his  vindications,  oft^,  in  pure  simplicity,  embodies  the  severest 
censures.  The  work  by  wmch  Roger  North  is  now  best  known  was 
published  after  his  death — 1740, 1742 — in  two  volumes  quarto,  .with 
the  title,  'The  Lives  of  the  Right  Hon.  Francis  North,  Baron  Guilford, 
Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal  under  King  Charles  IL  and  King 
James  IL ;  the  Hon.  Sir  Dudley  North,  Commissioner  of  the  Customs, 
and  afterwards  of  the  Treasury,  to  King  Charles  IL ;  and  the  Hon. 
and  Rev.  Dr.  John  North,  Master  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and 
Clerk  of  the  Qoset  to  King  Charles  IL'  The  life  of  the  lord-keeper 
was  republished  in  8vo,  and  the  whole  work  was  re-edited  in  1826. 
It  will  be  seen,  that  besides  the  two  of  whom  notices  are  given  above, 
he  oommemorated  a  third  brother,  John,  who  lived  the  life  of  a  retired 
student.  The  nature  of  the  book  has  been  already  characterised,  and 
it  only  remains  to  be  stated  that  whatever  opinions  may  be  formed  of 
the  author's  general  notions  of  right  and  wrong,  it  is  a  memorial  of 
very  strong  fraternal  affection. 

NORTH,  FREDERIC,  EARL  OF  GUILDFORD,  better  known  by 
the  title  of  Lobd  North  (as  he  did  not  succeed  to  the  earldom  untU 
within  two  years  of  his  death),  was  bom  on  the  13th  of  April  1732. 
He  was  educated  first  at  Eton,  and  afterwards  at  Trinity  College, 
Oxford.  On  leaving  tiie  university  he  went  abroad  for  thrae  years, 
and  during  that  time  resided  successively  in  Germany,  Italy,  and 
France,  cultivating  the  foreign  languagea  Almost  immediately  after 
his  return  to  England,  he  married,  in  1756,  Miss  Ann  Speke,  an  heiress 
of  an  ancient  Somersetshire  family. 

In  1763  Lord  North  was  appointed  one  of  the  lords  of  the  treasury. 
Two  yean  after,  on  the  formation  of  Lord  Chatham's  (as  it  was  called 
by  Mr.  Burke) '  tesselated '  ministry.  Lord  North  received  the  office  of 
joint-paymaster  of  the  forces,  his  colleague  being  Mr.  G^eoige  Cooke. 
In  the  speech  in  which  Mr.  Burke  so  happily  described  the  general 
composition  of  this  ministry,  he  thus  specially  alludes  to  the  joint 
appointment  of  Lord  North  and  Mr.  Cooke : — "  I  venture  to  say,  it 
did  so  happen  that  persons  had  a  single  office  divided  between  them, 
who  had  never  spoke  to  each  other  in  their  lives  until  they  found 
themselves,  they  knew  not  how,  pigging  together,  heads  and  points, 
in  the  same  trackle-bed."  ('  Speech  on  American  Taxation.')  Lord 
Rockingham  had  previously  offered  him  the  ohancellorBhip  of  the 
exchequer  and  the  vice-treasur^rship  of  Ireland,  both  of  which  appoint- 
ments he  had  refused.    He  became  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  in 

1769,  and  at  the  same  time  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons,  on 
Charles  Townshend's  unexpected  death.  This  too  he  at  first  declined: 
but  he  was  afterwards  prevailed  on,  we  are  told,  by  the  Princess  of 
Wales  and  by  his  father.  Lord  Guildford,  to  accept  this  situation.    In 

1770,  on  the  Duke  of  Grafton*s  retirement,  he  b^same  first  lord  of  the 
treasury,  still  holding  the  chancellorship  of  the  exchequer.  George  IIL 
felt  himself  under  an  obligation  to  Lord  North  for  extricating  him, 
by  the  acceptance  of  the  premiership,  from  the  embarrassment  which 
the  Duke  of  Grafton's  retirement  had  caused ;  he  warmly  expressed 
his  gratitude,  became  greatly  attached  to  his  new  prime  minister,  and 
never  forgot  the  obligation,  nor  ceased  to  have  a  regard  for  him,  till 
the  coalition  of  1784.  It  is  an  interesting  trait  recorded  by  his 
daughter.  Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay,  in  her  letter  appended  to  Lord 
Brougham's  '  Historical  Sketches '  (first  series),  that  Lord  North 
would  never  allow  himself  to  be  called  prime  minister,  "  saying  there 
was  no  such  thing  in  the  British  constitution." 

Lord  North's  ministry  lasted  from  1770  to  1732.    Being  defeated 


on  the  22nd  of  February  1782,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the 
question  of  the  continuance  of  the  American  war,  he  gave  way  to 
Lord  Rockingham.  That  war  is  the  chief  characteristio  of  his 
ministry.  There  are  two  different  questions  to  be  considered  in  con- 
nection with  this  war,  the  question  of  its  justice  and  the  question  of 
its  expediency.  The  ministry  and  the  opposition  joined  issue  on  both 
these  questions.  The  opposition,  including,  with  the  exception  of 
Lord  North  himself,  and  his  supports  Thurlow  and  Wedderburn, 
nearly  all  the  intellect  of  the  House — Burke,  Fox,  Dunning,  and 
latterly  Pitt  (who  entered  parliament  in  1780)— contended,  first,  that 
the  British  parliament  had  no  right  to  tax  the  American  colonies,  and 
therefore  that  a  war  in  enforcement  of  British  taxation  was  unjust; 
and  secondly,  that  even  if  parliament  had  the  right,  it  was  inexpedient 
to  enforce  the  right  by  war.  Lord  North  maintained  both  the  justice 
and  the  expediency  of  the  war.  But  every  year  introduced  of  course 
new  elements  into  the  question  of  expediency;  and  it  is  now  under- 
stood that  Lord  North  himself  disapproved  of  the  contiuuauo>  of  the 
war  for  at  least  three  years  before  his  resignation  in  1782,  but  ihat  he 
persevered  in  its  defence  only  in  deference  to  the  wishes  of  George  III. 
Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay,  in  the  letter  already  quoted,  says, "  Although 
I  do  not  believe  that  my  father  ever  entertained  any  doubt  as  to  the 
justice  of  the  American  war,  yet  I  am  sure  that  he  wished  to  have 
made  peace  three  years  before  its  termination."  This  statement  is 
not  inconsistent  with  the  fact  that  Lord  North,  in  the  very  Uuit  speedi 
that  he  ever  made,  defended  the  American  war;  and  this  ciroumstanoa 
again  renders  it  improbable  that  he  should  ever  have  thought  or 
admitted  it  to  be  unjust,  as  has  sometimes  been  supposed. 

It  was  at  the  time  the  general  opinion  that  Lord  Bute  retained  hit 
early  influence  with  George  III.,  and  that  Lord  North,  nominallr 
prime  minister,  was  but  a  puppet  in  his  hands.  This  opinion,  whi<£ 
contributed  greatly  to  the  general  unpopularity  of  Lord  North'a 
administration,  is  now  known  to  be  entirely  erroneoua.  [Buia, 
Lord.] 

The  Rockingham  ministry,  which  succeeded  Lord  North's,  was  soon 
followed  by  an  administration  under  Lord  Shelbume,  in  which 
Mr.  Pitt  was  chancellor  of  the  exdhequer,  and  which  placed  Locd 
North  by  the  side  of  his  former  adversary,  Mr,  Fox,  in  opposition. 
In  a  short  time  arose  the  well>known  and  much-abused  coalition.  In 
April  1783  a  ministry  was  formed  by  the  Duke  of  Portland,  in  which 
Lord  North  and  Fox  were  appointed  secretaries  of  state.  This 
ministry  ended  its  career  in  XSecember  of  the  same  year.  The  uni- 
versal unpopularity  of  the  coalition,  and  the  king's  unoonstitutional 
opposition  to  Mr.  Fox's  India  BiU,  killed  it^  We  are  informed  by 
Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay  that  the  coalition  was  principally  brought 
about  by  the  agency  of  Lord  North's  eldest  son,  and  of  Mr.  Eden, 
afterwards  Lord  Auckland.  [Fox,  Charles  jAiOEa]  In  reply  to  the 
abuse  which  has  been  heaped  upon  this  coalition,  it  may  be  observed, 
that  because  statesmen  have  once  differed  they  are  not  to  be  precluded 
from  afterwards  combining,  when  the  questions  on  which  they  have 
differed  are  set  at  rest^  and  others  have  arisen  in  which  they  con- 
scientiously agree ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  this  league,  formed 
against  the  peace  which  Lord  Shelbume  had  obtained,  was  hated  by 
the  whole  country,  and  deeply  injured  the  character  of  the  parties. 

When  Lord  North  retired  from  the  premiership  in  1782  he  had 
been  appointed  lord-warden  of  the  cinque  ports.  He  suooeeded  to 
the  title  of  £arl  of  Guildford  and  to  the  family  estates  in  1790.  Two 
years  after,  he  died,  on  the  5th  of  April,  1792.  In  the  last  five 
years  of  his  life  he  was  afflicted  with  blindness.  "  Lord  North,  whsa 
he  was  out  of  office,"  says  his  daughter,  **  had  no  private  secretary. 
Even  after  he  became  blmd,  his  daughters,  particularly  the  two  elder, 
read  to  him  by  turns,  wrojte  his  letters,  led  him  in  his  widks,  and  were 
his  constant  companions." 

Lord  North's  position  as  a  statesman  is  in  a  very  low  rank :  as  a 
politician  he  displayed  somewhat  higher  ability.  His  sdministration  of 
the  finances,  in  his  character  of  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  was 
generally  approved  o£  And  again,  though  he  cannot  lay  diJm  to  the 
title  of  an  orator,  he  spoke  clearly,  sensibly,  with  much  wit,  and  with 
an  uniformly  good  humour,  which  made  him  the  great  favourite  of 
the  House.  In  his  private  capacity  and  in  his  family  he  was  thoroughly 
admirable.  The  picture  which  Lady  Charlotte  Lmdaay  draws  of  him 
at  home  with  his  children,  is  a  singularly  pleasing  one. 

NORTH,  SIR  THOMAS,  Knight.  There  appears  to  be  no  available 
materials  for  a  bio^raphicd  notice  of  Sir  Thomas  North,  the  first 
translator  of  the  lives  of  Plutarch  into  English.  North  had  pre- 
viously published  two  other  works : — 1, '  The  Diall  of  Princes ;  compiled 
by  the  Reverend  Father  in  God,  Don  Anthony  of  Guevara,  and 
Englyshed  out  of  the  Frenohe ;  right  necessary  and  pleasaunt  to  all 
gentlemen  and  others  which  are  lovers  of  vertue,'  London,  1557,  folio ; 
1558,  folio;  1582,  4to ;  'Reformed  of  faultes  in  the  first  edition,  with 
an  amplification  also  of  a  fourth  book  sonexed  to  the  same^  entitled 
the  Favoured  Courtier ;  never  heretofore  in  our  Tulgar  tongue ;  right 
necessary  and  pleasaont  to  all  noble  and  vertuous  persons,  i,  'The 
Morall  Philosophie  of  Doni,  drawne  out  of  the  auncient  writers ;  a 
work  first  compiled  in  the  Indian  Tongue,  and  afterwards  reduced  into 
divers  other  Languages ;  and  now  lasUy  Englyshed  out  of  the  Italiaii,* 
London,  1570,  4to.  Watt  (Bibl.  Brit)  observes  that  '  the  word  Doni 
seems  to  be  of  like  import  with  that  of  Magi,'  a  strange  blunder  of 
the  learned  bibliographer.    Doni  is  the  name  of  an  old  Italian  writer. 
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and  the  original  work  is  called  '  La  Filosofia  Morale  del  Doni|  tratta 
dagli  antichi  Sorittori,  owero,  La  Filosofia  de*  Sapient!  Antichi,  scritta 
da  Sendebar,  moraliBaimo  Filosofo  Indiano/  Venice,  1552,  4  to. 

North's  translation  of  Plutarch  was  made,  aa  he  states  in  the  title, 
from  the  Fronch  Tersion  of  Amyot,  which  is  generally  very  exact, 
and  has  considerable  merit  in  point  of  expression.  Indeed  it  is 
said  that  Amyot^s  translations  did  much  towards  fixing  the  French 
language.  Amyot's  dedication  to  Henry  II.  of  France  is  dated  1559. 
North's  dedication  to  Queen  Elisabeth  is  dated  January  6th,  1579; 
his  address  to  the  Reader  is  dated  January  24th,  1579.  North's 
version  is  often  inaccurate,  where  that  of  Amyot's  is  correcty  which  is 
somewhat  strange,  for  he  tells  us  that  he  translated  Amyot  The 
book,  besides  the  Lives  of  Plutarch,  contains  *  The  lives  of  Epami- 
nondas,  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  of  Dionysius  the  Elder,  and  of  Octavius 
CwsBT  Augustus,  collected  out  of  good  Authors ;  also  the  Lives  of 
Nine  exceUeot  Cbiet'taines  of  Warre,  taken  out  of  Latine  from  Emylius 
Probus,  by  S.  G.  S.,  by  whom  also  are  added  the  Lives  of  Plutarch 
aod  of  Seneca;  gathered  together,  disposed,  and  enriched  as  the 
others.  And  now  translated  into  English  by  Sir  Thomas  North, 
Knight'  This  part  of  his  book  is  also  dedicated  by  North  to  Queen 
Elizabeth,  to  whom  he  seems  to  have  been  indebted  for  some  kind  of 
pension  or  means  of  subsiBtence,  for  he  says,  **  The  princely  bounty  of 
your  blessed  hand  (most  gracious  Soveraigne),  comforting  and  supnort- 
iog  my  poore  old  decaying  life,  of  right  chsilengeth  the  travel  or  my 
study,  the  labor  of  my  body,  and  the  prayers  of  my  devotions,  to  be 
wholly  imployed  for  your  Uighnesse,  and  altogether  dedicated  to 
your  service." 

NORTHOOTE,  JAMES,  an  English  artut  and  writer  on  art,  was 
bom  in  1746,  at  Plymouth,  where  his  father  was  a  watchmaker. 
Having  been  introduced  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  through  Dr.  J.  Mudge, 
he  went  to  London  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  to  study  painting  under 
him,  and  was  for  five  years  not  only  his  pupil  but  his  inmate.  This 
circumstance  was  of  no  small  advantage  to  him,  as  it  not  only  tended 
to  refine  his  manners,  but  brought  him  into  contact  vrith  the  best 
society  of  the  day.  On  quitting  Reynolds  he  at  first  set  up  as  a 
portrait-painter,  and  woold  no  doubt  have  become  eminent  m  that 
branch  of  the  art,  as  he  possessed  much  insight  into  and  power  of 
describing  individual  character.  But  his  ambition  prompted  him  to 
aspire  to  something  higher  than  taking  likenoeses.  He  accordingly 
set  out  for  Italy,  where  he  spent  about  five  years,  and  was  meAe  a 
member  of  the  academies  of  Florence  and  Cortona.  On  his  return  he 
was  encouraged  by  Boydell,  who  published  many  engravings  after 
subjects  painted  by  him,  and  among  others  that  called  the  Village 
Doctreas,  which  was  for  a  long,  timu  an  exceedingly  popular  print 
For  the  Shakspere  Gallery  he  produced  two  of  his  best  works,  the 
Murder  of  the  Two  Princes  in  the  Tower,  and  Hubert  and  Arthur, 
besides  some  other  subjects.  Yet  although  he  displayed  eonsiderable 
skill  in  «;omposition  and  colouring,  together  with  vigour  of  expression, 
his  ability  in  art  was  by  no  means  equal  to  his  enthusiasm  and  his 
application.  For  nearly  half  a  century  he  existed  almost  entirely  in 
his  painting-room  in  Argyle-street,  and  would  have  been  content,  as 
he  himself  said,  to  live  on  so  for  ever  in  what  was  to  him  all-sufficient 
enjoyment  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  was  quite  a  recluse,  and 
independent  both  in  spirit  and  circumstances — ^the  latter  chiefly  owing 
to  his  prudence  and  frug^ty.  He  was  apt  to  be  somewhat  cynical, 
though  really  kind-hearted.  Hazlitt's  'Conversations'  with  him  afford 
the  best  portraiture  of  his  character  and  of  the  qualities  of  his  mind. 
His  literary  productions  are  far  from  being  inconsiderable.  Many 
papers  of  his  appeared  in  a  work  entitled  '  The  Artist,'  and  in  1818  he 
published  his  *  Memoirs  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  with  an  Analysis  of 
his  Disoourses,'  a  quarto  volume,  to  which  he  afterwards  added  a  sup- 
plement In  1828,  at  the  age  of  eighty-two,  he  again  appeared  as  an 
author,  with  his  '  One  Hundred  Fables,  original  and  selected,'  which, 
though  of  little  interest  as  a  literary  performance,  is  a  book  of  great 
attraction  on  account  of  the  very  numerous  and  admirable  wood-cuts, 
all  which  were  executed  after  designs,  prepared  though  not  drawn  by 
himself,  and  were  superior  to  any  embelliahments  of  the  kind  that 
had  then  appeared.  A  second  set  was  published  after  his  death,  accor' 
ding  to  his  instructions  in  his  wiU.  As  if  to  convince  the  world  l^at 
he  was  not  only  still  living,  but  unwearied  by  his  long  career,  he 
published,  in  his  eighty-fourth  year,  his  '  Life  of  Titian,'  a  work  which 
contains  much  information  relative  to  painting  and  to  art  generally; 
but  this  work  though  embodying  his  views  is  known  to  nave  been 
written  by  Haalitt :  it  is  however  in  a  literary  point  of  view  a  strangely 
immethodical  and  unsatis&ctory  performance.  To  the  last  Northcoto 
continued  to  use  his  pencil;  he  may  indeed  almost  be  said  to  have 
died  with  it  in  his  hand,  since  he  continued  to  amuse  himself  with  it 
till  vrithin  a  day  or  two  of  his  death,  which  happened  at  his  house  in 
Aiigyle-street,  July  18, 1881.  Northcote  was  never  married, but  lived 
with  his  maiden  sister,  who  survived  him. 

*  NORTON,  THX  HON.  CAROLINE  ELIZABETH  SARAH,  is  one 
of  three  daughters  of  Thomas  Sheridan,  the  son  of  the  famous  Richard 
Brinaley  Sheridan—her  two  sisters,  both  also  still  (1857)  eurriring, 
being  the  present  Duchess  of  Somerset  and  Lady  Dufferin.  She  was 
born  in  1808,  and,  her  father  dying  while  she  was  still  very  young,  the 
care  of  her  education  and  that  of  her  sisters  devolved  on  their  mother, 
who  was  a  daughter  of  Colonel  and  Lady  Elisabeth  Callander.  Residing 
sometimes  at  Hampton  Court,  sometimes  in  Scotland,  the  three  sisters 


received  everv  advantage  of  education,  intellectual  and  social;  and 
while  still  in  her  girlhooo.  Miss  Sheridan  was  a  writer  of  verses  and  of 
plays  for  private  performance  in  the  family  circle.  A  satire  called 
'The  DandiesT  Rout'  was  conveyed  by  her  to  a  bookseller  then  in  the 
habit  of  publishing  such  things,  and  by  him  printed  and  circulated* 
In  July  1827,  at  the  age  of  nineteen.  Miss  Sheridan  married  the  Hon. 
George  Chappie  Norton  (bom  1800),  brother  of  the  present  Lord 
Grantley,  and  now  recorder  of  Guildford  and  a  police  magistrate  of 
London.  Of  three  children,  all  sons^  the  issue  of  this  marriage,  two 
survive— -Fletcher  Cavendish  Charles  Conyers,  born  in  1829,  and 
Thomas  Brinsley,  born  in  1881.  It  was  after  her  marriage  that  Mrs. 
Norton  became  known  in  literature.  In  1829  she  published  anony- 
mously 'The  Sorrows  of  Rosalie,  a  Tale;  and  other  Poems,'  written 
before  her  marriage ;  and  this  was  followed  in  1830  by  '  The  Undying 
One,  and  other  Poems^'  which  at  onoe  gave  the  authoress  a  rank  among 
tiie  poetesses  of  the  time,  and  caused  the  '  Quarterly  Review '  to 
compare  her  to  Byron.  In  1886,  in  consequence  of  circumstances 
which  were  much  talked  of  at  the  time,  a  separation  took  place  between 
Mrs.  Norton  and  her  husband.  In  that  year  she  published  '  A  Voice 
from  the  Factories ; '  in  1840  '  The  Dream  and  other  Poems ; '  in  18i5 
'The  Child  of  the  Islands :  a  Poem;'  in  1847  'Aunt  Carry's  Ballads 
for  Children ; '  and  in  the  same  year  a  novel  called  '  Stuart  of  Dunleath, 
a  Story  of  Modem  Times.'  In  some  of  these  works,  besides  the 
poetical  power,  there  was  discernible  a  keen  feeling  of  social  wrongs 
and  anomalies ;  and  to  one  dass  of  such  wrongs  and  anomalies — ^thoee 
relating  to  the  position  of  women — Mrs.  Norton  has  recently  addressed 
herself  very  eloquently  in  two  publicationa — '  English  Laws  for  Women 
in  the  l9th  Century '  (privately  printed),  1854 ;  and  '  A  Letter  to  the 
Queen  on  Lord  Chancellor  Cranworth's  Marriage  and  Divorce  Bill,' 
1855.  Mrs.  Norton  has  also  contributed  extensively  to  annuals  and 
other  periodicals,  as  well  sa  occasionally  to  newspapers. 

NORWOOD,  RICHARD,  a  mathematician  of  the  earlier  part  of  the 
17th  century,  of  whose  personal  history  we  know  nothing.  He  is 
principally  umous  for  having  been  one  of  the  first  who  measured  a 
degree  of  the  meridian  with  any  accuracy.  His  method  vras  this : — 
in  the  year  1635  he  measured  the  distance  between  London  and  York, 
taking  the  bearings  as  he  proceeded  along  the  road,  and  reducing  all 
to  the  direction  of  the  meridisn  and  to  the  horizontal  plane.  The 
difference  of  latitude  he  found  by  observation  of  the  solstices  to  be 
2*  58',  And  from  that  and  his  measured  distance  he  concluded  the 
degree  to  be  867,176  feet  English,  or  57,800  toises.  This  has  been 
found  to  be  a  near  approximation,  but  his  method  was  necessarily  not 
capable  of  mudi  accuracy,  nor  did  he  measure  the  distance  in  the  best 
manner.  "Sometimes,"  says  he,  "I  measured,  sometimea  I  ptieed, 
and  I  believe  I  am  within  a  scantling  of  the  truth."  He  is  the  author 
of  the  following  works : — 1,  '  Trigonometry,  or  the  Doctrine  of 
Triangles,' 4to,  1681,1685;  12mo,  1651, 1667, 1669;  2, 'Fortification, 
or  Architecture  Militaire,'  4to,  1689;  8,  'The  Seaman's  Practice, 
containing  the  Mensuration  of  a  degree  of  the  Earth,'  4to,  1687, 1655, 
1667, 1668, 1678;  4,  'Epitome :  being  the  Application  of  the  Doctrine 
of  Triangles  in  certain  Problems  concerning  the  Use  of  the  plain  Sea 
Charts'  6vo,  1674 ;  5, '  Logarithmic  Tables,'  12mo,  n.  d.  He  aUo  pub- 
lished letters  and  papers,  in  the  '  Philosophical  Transactiona,'  on  the 
tides,  on  his  mensuration  of  an  arc  of  the  meridian,  and  on  other 
subjects  of  minor  importance. 

NOSTRADA'MUS,  or  NOTRE-DAME,  MICHEL,  a  singular  per- 
sonage,  who  apnears  to  have  enjoyed  some  reputation  as  a  physician, 
but  is  now  omv  remembered  as  the  author  of  the  most  celebrated 
predictions  published  in  modem  times,  was  descended  from  a  noble 
family  in  Ph}vence,  and  v?as  bom  at  St  R^my,  a  small  town  in  the 
diocese  of  Avignon,  on  the  14th  of  December  1508.  His  father  was  a 
public  notary ;  his  paternal  grandfather  was  astronomer  and  physician 
to  R^n^,  count  of  Provence  and  titular  king  of  Sicily  and  Jerasalem ; 
and  his  maternal  grandfather  (from  whom  he  acquired  the  elemente 
of  the  sciences  and  mathematics)  was  also  astronomer  and  physician 
to  John  duke  of  Calabria,  the  son  of  King  R4n^  After  having  finished 
his  courses  of  humanity  and  philosophy  at  Avignon,  he  went  to  study 
medicine  at  Montpellier,  but  was  driven  away  by  the  plague  in  1522. 
For  more  than  four  years  he  travelled  about  in  the  south  of  France, 
and  stayed  some  time  at  Toulouse  and  Bordeaux,  during  which  period 
he  seems  to  have  paid  particular  attention  to  botany,  and  also  to  have 
undertaken  the  treatment  of  all  such  patients  as  were  willing  to  put 
themselves  under  his  care.  He  then  returned  to  Montpellier,  took 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  in  his  twenty-seventh  year  (1529), 
and  then  again  proceeded  on  his  travels.  At  Agen  he  remained  four 
years,  and  married.  Here  too  he  became  acquainted  with  Julius  Cesar 
Scaliger,  with  whom  he  appears  to  have  been  intimate^  and  whom  he  • 
calls  a  Virgil  in  poetry,  a  (^cero  in  eloquence,  and  a  Galen  in  medicine; 
and  decLaras  that  he  owed  more  of  his  scientific  attainments  to  him 
than  to  any  other  person.  After  the  death  of  his  wife  and  two  children 
whom  he  had  by  her,  he  left  Agen,  and  went  first  to  Marseille,  and 
then  (in  1544)  to  Salon,  where  he  married  a  second  time. 

Two  years  afterwards,  the  plague  having  broken  out  at  Aix,  he  was 
inrited  thither  by  a  public  deputation  from  the  inhabitants,  and  was 
of  so  much  service  (particularly  by  means  of  a  powder  of  his  own 
invention,  of  which  he  has  given  the  formula  in  the  eighth  chapter  of 
his  treatise '  Dee  Fards ')»  that  he  received  a  pension  from  the  tovm 
during  several  yean  after  the  cessation  of  the  disease.    He  has  left 
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mm  raeofd  a  cnrioos  ioatenoe  of  tlie  modattjr  of  the  women  of  Aiz, 
who,  M  looii  as  they  peroei?ed  themielTes  attacked  fagr  the  onntBgion, 
htguk  to  MwthemMlTei  up  bk  their  windingndieeti^  in  order  that  weir 
naked  bodies  might  not  be  seen  altar  their  death. 

The  next  jear  (1647)  he  wis  eent  for  to  Lyon  on  a  dmikr  ocefion, 
and  appean  to  hava  enooeeded  eqaiUy  well.  On  hU  return  to  Salon, 
where  he  wai  leii  eeleemed  than  eleewhere^  he  employed  part  of  hie 
leienre  time  in  oompoeing  eome  medioid  woiln^  omefly  coneieting  of 
reoeipto  and  prepamtioni.  It  waa  about  ihia  time  that  he  firat  began 
to  raprMent  hinuwlf  aa  diTinely  Inapired,  and  endued  with  the  gift  of 
prophecy.  Hia  predictiona  were  firat  written  in  nroae;  but,  upon 
reriaing  them  afterwarda,  he  thought  they  would  look  better  if 
ezpreaaed  in  Terae^  and  accordingly  he  threw  them  all  into  the  form 
of  qoatraina,  and  then  arranged  them  in  three  Centuriea.  When  tbia 
waa  done,  he  waa  in  aome  doubt  about  the  aafety  and  propriety  of 
publiahing  the  work ;  but  aa  the  time  of  many  of  the  eventa  foretold 
in  Ina  predictiona  waa  near  at  hand,  he  at  laat  reached  to  print  them. 
The  firat  edition  waa  publidied  at  Lyon  (1555),  and  appeared  with  a 
dedication  to  hia  aon  Caaaar,  then  an  infknt.  Aa  might  be  expected, 
the  work  waa  Tcry  differently  received  by  different  peraona :  at  home 
he  waa  generally  oonaidered  an  impoetor,  but  in  other  parte  of  EVanoe 
he  waa  looked  upon  either  aa  a  peraon  really  and  truly  inaplred  by 
God,  or  elae  aa  one  who  held  communication  with  the  deviL  However 
Henri  II.  and  hia  auperatitioua  mother  Catherine  aent  for  him  toParia, 
received  him  at  court  very  graoioaaly,  made  him  a  preaent  of  200 
orowna,  and  aent  him  to  Bloia  to  aee  the  king'a  children  there,  and  to 
try  to  find  out  their  future  deetiniea.  The  reault  of  thia  viait  ia  not 
known,  but  it  ia  certain  that  Noatradamua  returned  to  Salon  loaded 
with  honoura  and  preaentai  Bnoonraged  liy  hia  aucoeaa,  he  inoreaaed 
hia  quatraina  to  the  numbor  of  a  commeto  thouaand,  and  puUiahed  a 
new  edition  of  them,  with  a  dedication  to  the  king,,  in  1558.  The 
next  year  that  prince  received  a  woond  at  a  tournament,  of  which  he 
died,  and  it  waa  thought  that  ao  unuaual  an  accident  could  not  have 
been  omitted  in  Noatradamua'a  predictiona ;  accordingly  hia  book  waa 
immediately  oonaulted,  and  in  the  thirfy-iifth  quatrain  of  the  firat 
Century  Were  found  the  following  linea : — 

"  Le  lion  Jeaae  to  vieoz  floiBiontera, 
«  En  ebamp  beUique  par  singoliar  dual 

Daat  cage  d'or  tot  y«nx  Ivi  orerera. 
Deux  plaiet  aae,  puis  mouir ;  mort  eroelle.* 

So  remarkable  a  coincidence  greatly  inoreaaed  hia  fame,  and  he  waa 
honoured  ahorUy  after  with  a  viait  ran  Emanuel  duke  of  Savoy,  and 
hia  wife  the  princeaa  ICargaret  of  France.  Charlea  IX.  on  a  progreaa 
through  IVovence^  aent  for  him,  and  upon  hia  complaining  of  the 
alight  raapect  in  whtbh  he  waa  held  by  hie  fellow-townamen,  puUioW 
declared  that  he  ahould  hold  the  eoemiea  of  Noatradamua  to  be  hia 
own.  He  aftowarda  preaented  him  with  a  puree  of  two  hundred 
crowui,  toother  with  a  brevet  conatituting  him  hii  phyaioian  in 
ordinary,  with  the  aame  appointment  aa  the  reat 

Noatradamua  died  about  aixteen  montha  after,  July  2, 1660.  He 
waa  buried  at  Salon,  in  the  church  of  the  Cordeliere^  under  a  monument 
inacribed  with  an  epitaph  aaaerting  in  the  moat  confident  terma  hia 
prophetic  akiU.  After  hia  death  two  mora  Centuriea  were  collected 
from  Ida  papen,  &&,  and  added  to  hia  quatraina^  and  the  whde  woik 
waa  tranalated  into  varioua  foreign  languagea.  Since  that  time  Ida 
pratenaiona  to  the  sift  of  prophecy  have  been  varioualyeatimated; 
moat  peraona  probably  c2taiaider  him  to  have  been  either  an  impoator 
or  a  lunatic,  nul  attribute  the  fulfilment  of  aome  of  hia  prediotiona  to 
chance ;  othera  have  accuaed  him  of  magio^  from  which  charge  he  ia 
defended  by  Kaud^,  in  Ida  '  Apdoffie  pour  lea  granda  Hommea  aoup- 
9onnda  de  Magie;'  while  aome  of  we  believera  in  animal  magnetiam 
have  daaaed  him  among  other  ^  criaiaquea"  who  exeroiaed  '^la  flMult^ 
phyaique  de  pr^viaion  aomnambulique  et  de  prtfvoyance  ou  dair* 
voyance  inatinetive."    (*  Arddvea  du  ICagntftiame  Animal,'  1  viiL) 

Even  in  1806  there  appeared  at  Ftoia  a  work  by  Th^Ddora  Bouya, 
with  the  following  ainguiar  title : '  Nouvellea  ConaidJrationa  aurKoatra- 
damua  et  aur  aea  Fr^ctiona  ooncemant :  1,  la  Mort  de  Charlea  L,  Boi 
d'Angleterre ;  2,  odle  du  Due  de  Montmorenpy,  aoua  Louia  XIIL ;  8, 
la  Persecution  contra  I'E^liae  Chr^tienne  en  1792;  4,  la  Mort  de 
Louia  XVL,  celle  de  la  Beine^  et  du  Dauphin ;  6, 1'Bl^vation  de  Napo- 
leon Buonaparte  k  TEmpire  de  I^rance ;  6,  la  Longueur  de  aon  Bigne; 
7,  la  Paix  qu'il  ddt  procurer  k  tout  le  Continent ;  8,  aa  pmaaance^  qui 
doit  6tre  un  jour  aueai  grande  aur  mer  qu'elle  Feat  aotuellement  aur 
torre;  9,  enfin,  la  Conqudte  que  ce  H^oa  doit  Mn  de  rAngleterreL* 
The  (ao  called)  prediction  of  the  death  of  CSharlea  L,  mentioned  in  the 
above  titie-page,  ia  one  of  the  moat  ainguiar  in  the  whole  collection ; 
it  oocura  ki  the  forty-ninth  quatrata  of  the  ninth  Cientury,  and  ia  aa 
foUowa : — 

'*  Gaud  et  BrnzeUet  mareheront  eontra  AnTera ; 
S^nat  de  Londret  mettnmt  4  mort  lear  Eol ; 
La  lel  at  le  Tin  Ini  eeront  &  I'envere ; 
Poor  eoz  avoir  le  rdgne  en  d^sarroi.'* 

In  the  dedication  of  hia  work  to  Henri  IL  he  predicte  that  the 
CSiriatiaa  churdi  will  auffer  f^m  a  cruel  peraecution :  "  et  durera  ceate 
ey  juaquea  k  Tan  ndlle  aept  oent  nonanto  deux,  que  t<m  cmdera  tatrt 
limit  fVNOvctfjon  de  iiide  r  the  latter  part  of  tide  aentence  ia  certainly 
remarkable  when  we  leoollect  that  the  French  republic  dated  ite 
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aziatance  firom  September  2%  1792:  and  that  In  all  public  aete  time 
waa  reckoned  fit>m  that  day  aa  from  the  commencement  of  a  new  era. 

The  'Centuriea'  of  Noatradamua  have  been  finaquently  nprinted, 
and  numeroua  commentetora  have  endeavoured  to  explion  hia  predio- 
tiona. The  beat  editiona  are  thoae  of  Lyon,  1568,  8vo^  and  Amaterd^ 
1668,  12mo.  Of  Commentariea  (beaidea  that  of  M.  Bouye,  already 
noticed)  the  moat  celebrated  are :  *  Commentajra  anr  lea  Centuriea  de 
Noatradamua,'  par  Chavigny,  Fktria,  1596^  8vo;  'Concordance  dea 
Prophtftiea  de  Koatradamua  avec  I'Hiatoire^*  par  Ouynaud,  Pkria,  1693, 
12mo;  'Ia  Clef  de  Koatradamua,'  par  un  Solitaire,  Pkria,  1710, 12mo, 
and  an  Engliah  tranalation,  with  notcL  by  Theophilua  de  Garencidrea. 
Lend.,  foL  1672. 

Before  he  wrote  hia  '  Centuriea '  Noatradamua  had  pubUehed  during 
aeveral  ^eara  an  almanac^  eonteiniog  prediotiooa  about  the  weather, 
Aa,  beaidea  a  few  other  works,  of  which  only  the  namea  are  now 
remembered :  '  Tr&itd  dea  Fardementa,'  Lyon,  1552;  '  Dea  Confiturea,' 
Anveta,  1557;  both  contained  in  'Opuacule  de  plnaieura  axquifw 
Beceptea,  divia^  en  deux  partier/  Lyon,  1572, 16mo ;  '  Le  BemMe  tr^ 
utile  contre  la  Peato  et  toutea  Fidvrea  peatilentiellea,*  Paria,  1561,  8vo ; 
'Paraphraae  de  Qalien,  aur  rExhortetion  de  M^nodote  aux  Etudea  dea 
Beaux  Arte,'  Lyon,  1588,  8vo. 

For  more  narticolan  of  tiie  life  and  worka  of  Noitradamua  aee 
'Abr^  de  ia  Vie  de  Michel  Noatradamue,  par  Palam^de  Trone^  de 
Condroulet,  de  la  ViUe  de  Salon,'  4to,  no  date;  hie  'life,'  by  Haitoa^ 
Aix,  1712, 12mo;  and '  Noatradamua,'  by  Eugene  Bareete^  Paria,  1840. 
Addung  haa  given  him  a  place  in  hia  'Hiateiva  de  la  Folie  Humame.' 
vil  105. 

NOTTINGHAM,  EABL  OF.  Hehxagb  FnroH,  whoee  father  waa 
recorder  of  the  dtj  of  London,  and  a  member  of  the  family  of  the 
earla  of  Winchelaea,  waa  bom  in  1621,  He  waa  educated  at  Weet- 
minater  achool,  and  waa  afterwarda  removed  to  Chriatohurch,  Oxford. 
After  leaving  the  univeraity  he  became  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
the  Inner  Temple  London.  On  the  reatoration  of  Charlea  IL  he  waa 
appointed  aolicitorgenenl,  and  diitinguiahed  himadf  in  the  proeecu- 
tion  of  the  rMiddee.  He  published  '  An  exact  and  moat  .impartial 
Account  of  the  Indictment^  Arraig^unent^  Trial,  and  Judgment  of 
(according  to  kw)  Twenty-nine  B^gidde^'  4to,  1660;  8vo^  1679.  ^ 
1661  he  waa  made  member  of  parliament  for  the  Univeraity  of  Oxford, 
and  about  the  aame  time  waa  created  a  baronet  In  1665  the  diploma 
of  LL.D.  waa  preaented  to  him  by  the  Univertity  of  Oxford.  He  took 
a  prominent  part  in  the  impeatmment  of  the  Earl  ci  Clarendon  in 
1667 ;  and  bk  1670  waa  appointed  attom^-generaL  He  aucceeded  the 
Earl  of  Shafteabury  aa  lord-keeper  of  the  great  aeal  In  1678,  and  in 
1675  waa  made  lord-chancellor  of  England.  He  preaided  aa  lord  high 
ateward  on  the  trial  of  TiMoont  Stafford,  in  1680,  and  pronounced 

Sdgment  againat  that  nobleman  in  a  apeech  of  extraordinary  eloquence, 
e  waa  created  Earl  of  Nottingham  hi  1681,  and  died  hi  1682. 
Beaidea  the  account  of  the  trial  of  the  Begiddea^  he  published 
'  Speechea  in  both  Houaea  of  Pariiament^'  1679 :  'Speech at  the  Sentence 
of  William  Yiacount  Stafford,'  1680 :  '  Argumente  upon  the  Decrae  m 
the  Cauae  between  the  Hon.  Charlea  Howard,  Eaq.,  Plainti^T;  Henry, 
late  duke  of  Norfolk ;  Henry,  lord  Mowbray,  hia  aon ;  Henry,  marquis 
of  Dorcheater;  and  Bichard  Marriot,  Eaq.,  Defendante;  wherein  the 
aeveral  waya  and  methoda  of  limiting  a  truat  of  a  term  for  yeara,  are 
fully  debated,'  Loud.,  1685,  foL :  '  An  argument  of  the  Claun  of  the 
Crown  to  Panlon  on  Impeachment,'  fol.;  and  8vo,  1791 :  there  ia  a 
volume  of '  Beporte  of  Paaea  decreed  in  the  Hia^  Court  of  Chancery 
during  the  time  Sir  Heneage  Finch,  afterwarda  earl  of  Nottingham, 
waa  Lord  Chancellor,'  1725.  Some  vduaUe  Chancery  Beporta^  written 
with  Ida  own  hand,  vrere  left  by  him.  Lord  Nottingham  had  a  hi^ 
reputetion  for  eloquence,  aound  judgment,  and  intcgriW.  Hia  fharatrtmr 
ia  drawn  by  Dry  den,  in  Ida '  Absalom  and  Aohitophd,  under  the  name 
of  Amri — 

"  To  whom  the  doable  Weesing  does  belong. 
With  Hoeea'  Inspiration,  Aaron's  tongoe." 

NOtTBfiDDIN,  (Mauek-al-Adel  NooBpiD-Dsor  Mahmood),  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  and  powerful  of  the  Moalon  rulera  of 
Syria  in  the  age  of  the  Cruaadea,  bom  a.ix  1117,  A.H.  511,  waa  a 
younger  aon  of  Amad-eddin  Zenghi,  the  aeoond  of  the  dynaaty  of  the 
Ateb^  of  Irak  and  SyriiL  At  the  death  of  his  fkther,  who  waa 
murdered  hj  his  own  Mamlukee  at  the  aiege  of  Jabber,  aji.  1146, 
A.H.  541,  ifoureddin,  haatening  to  Aleppo  with  the  rimiet  of  the 
deceased  prince,  aecured  the  poeaeaaion  of  tiiat  city  and  of  hia  fkther^a 
Syrian  dominiona ;  while  Mesopotamia,  with  Mooaaool  for  a  capital, 
fdl  to  the  lot  of  the  elder  brother  Seif-ed-deen:  and  the  feeble 
attempte  (KF  Alp^Arakn,  a  prince  of  tiie  houae  of  Sequk,  to  aaaert  hia 
anceetad  daima  to  the  dominion  of  theee  provincea^  were  easUy 
froatrated  by  the  combined  power  of  the  two  orothara.  The  earlisat 
.exploite  of  the  rdp  of  Noureddin  were  in  continuance  of  the 
Hmv  War  which  hia  father  had  aasiduoualy  waged  againat  the  Ijttin 
Chnatiana  of  Paleatine :  Joaceline  de  Courtenay,  whcae  capital  of 
Edeaaa  had  been  taken  hj  Zenghi  a  few  yeara  previous^  waa  aignaOy 
repulsed  in  an  attempt  to  recover  it,  and  the  Chriatian  inhabitanta, 
who  had  aided  the  enterpriaa^  were  put  to  the  aword  without  merqy 
by  command  of  Noureddin,  who  even  leveUed  the  fortificationa  of 
the  town  to  prevent  ite  ever  again  becoming  a  bulwark  to  the  king- 
dom of  Jeruaalem.  The  recovery  of  this  important  fortreaa  waa  the 
avowed  obieet  of  the  aeoond  emaadeL  undertaken  a.i>.  1148,  under 
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Lotiis  VtL  of  Fnmcd  «Jid  th^  fe!tiip6ror  Co^ad:  but  of  the  nugfaty 
hosts  wliioh  th^y  led  froin  Europe,  only  a  ihiBeirable  &ild  dispirited 
remnant  escaped  the  arrows  of  Uie  Seljuki  Turks  in  their  march 
throiLgh  Anatolia,  to  I^aJt^tine ;  ihe  project  of  retaking  Edessa  ^as 
abandoned  as  hoi)ele8s;  th^  sifege  of^  Damascus,  which  Was  attacked 
by  the  cnisadijAg  ihonkrchs  in  conjunction  with  Baldwin  IIL  of  Jerii- 
aalem  [Baldwin  111.1,  Wad  fdlled  when  bb  the  eye  of  sucoess  by  the 
address  with  which  the  miAlstet  of  the  Moslem  prince  Modjir^ed-deen 
fomehted  the  mutual  Jealdusids  of  the  Christian  leaders;  and  this  vast 
armament,  idiich  if  properly  directed  might  have  orerwhelmed  the 
rlsinj^  poWer  of  Komreddid,  only  served  by  itk  failure  to  extend  and 
confirm  it    Resuming  the  offensive  immediately  after  the  departure 
of  the  chisaders,  he  invaded  the  territory  of  Antioch,  and  in  a  pitched 
bkttle  (JuAe  27,  1149)  routed  and  slew  the  prince  Raymond,  whose 
head  was  sent  as  A  trophy  to  the  kalif  at  Baghdad ;  and  thougb  he 
Bustdilied  a  severe  defeat  in  the  following  yeair  from  his  ancient  oppo- 
ii^t  doBcelihe  de  Courtbnay,  who  surprised  his  camp,  this  disgrace 
WaB  amply  compensated  by  the  captivity  of  that  active  leader,  who 
walk  soon  aftek-  Seized  while  huntlDg  by  a  marauding  party  of  iSirko- 
inahB,  and  died  in  cohAnemdht,  While  this  remaining  dependencies  of 
Edessa.  the  fortresses  of  Aintab,  TeUbash^r,  Ravehdan,  ftc,  fell  almost 
Without  resistance  into  the  t)OWer  of  Noureddin,  whose  dominions 
hOW  included  the  ^hole  of  Nbrthem  Syria.    Modjir-ed-deen  was  still 
the  nominal  irulier  of  Damascus  and  the  aoUthem  portion,  but  the 
go^rnmeut  Wafa  ebtlfelv  in  the  hands  of  his  vizier  Moin-ed-deen 
Asar,  whose  daughter  Noui«ddin  had  mamed;  and  after  the  death 
of  this  able  xuinister,  the  inhabitants,  alarmed  at  the  capture  of 
Ascaloh  by  fibldwiu  lU.  in  1193,  and  dreading  an  attack  from  the 
Chrktians,  voluhtarily  offered  their  allegiance  to  Nouxeddin  (1154)  as 
the  price  of  his  protection;  the  weak  Modjir-ed-deen  resigned  his 
powei^,  and  tought  an  asylum  ab  the  dourt  of  the  kalif  of  Baghdad, 
Which  then  seems  to  have  been  the  usual  retreat  of  deposed  princes ; 
while  Nouteddin,  tiie  circuit  of  whose  realmd  Uow  encompassed  on 
cOl  sides  by  land  the  Latin  territories  ih  Palestine,  and  extended  to 
th^  fi'OUtiers  of  the  Fatimitd  possessions  in  Eg^pt,  fixed  his  capital 
at  bamasctts,  which  he  taiStd  from  ihe  ruhious  state  ih  which  it  had 
been  le!t  ht  an  earthquake,  and  ado^ued  with  mosques,  fountains, 
colleges,  &nd  hospitals.    Several  teara  of  cohtinual  but  Varied  warfore 
against  the  Chi^istiAns  followed  the  utiion  of  all  the  Moslem  powet  of 
Syria  under  a  single  head ;  the  sway  of  Koureddiii  was  from  time  io 
time  enlarged  by  acquisitions,  Uot  only  from  the  eUetnies  of  Islam, 
but  from  the  sultan  of  Iconium'  tmd  the  minor  Moslem  princes  of 
Mesopotamia;  but  a  malady  which  attacked  him  in  1159,  foUoWed  by 
a  false  report  of  his  death,  might  have  occasioued  a  fatal  reveiae  iu 
his  fbrtunes,  but  for  the  prudence  of  Ayoob  (the  fathet  of  the  famous 
Sldah-ed-deen,  or  Saladiix),  who    controlled  the  iinpatience  of  his 
brother  Assed-ed-dcen  Shtrakoh  to  taJie  advantage  of  the  supposed 
decetoe  of  their  patron.    The  Qreek  Emperor  Manuel  Comnenus  was 
p)*ebaring  at  this  time  io  attack  Aleppo  in  concert  with  the  Franks 
of  Antioch )  but  this  new  eUemy  was  diverted  by  negociatioti,  and 
by  the  release  of  6000  Qr^ek  captives ;  and  the  only  adVonUge  reaped 
by  the  Christiana  from  this  crisis  was  the  capture  of  the  fortress  of 
Al-ttarem  seaf  Antioch.    the  death  of  Baldwin  lit.  in  1162  released 
Kotiteddiu  from  the  kbkst  6t  his  antagonists,  his  brother  and  suc- 
CdMbr,  Ahnaric,  or  Amaury,  being  far  inferior  to  Baldwhi  both  hi 
p^wesa  and  abilities ;  the  fr&t  however  was  ptoaeCuted  with  unabated 
vi|on^  and  various  success  t  on  one  occasion,  at  the  siege  of  Hisn-al- 
Airad  (the  castle  of  the  Coords),  the  Moslem  leaguer  was  surprised  by 
the  Templars,  and  their  mouiU^ch  himself  escaped  death  or  captivity 
only  by  the  aelf-deVbtion  of  an  attendant ;  but  this  discomfiture  was 
Bpfeediiy  retrieved  by  a  victory  hi  which  the  famous  Reginald  de 
CnMiilOn,  prince  of  AhUoch,  was  taken  prisoner,  and  which  was 
followed  by  the  reoamture  of  Al-HareuL    But  the  state  of  afikirs  in 
£gypt»  where  the  Fatimite  kallfate  was  now  tottering  to  ita  fall, 
opened  new  views  of  agjg;randiseUient  aUd  a  wider  field  of  ambition  to 
both  the  Ohristian  aua  Moslem  rulers  of  Syria ;  the  descendants  of 
AH  hftd  become  puppets  in  the  hands  of  their  vizier,  or  Emlr-al- 
JoVUsh  (geUetalissimo),  Who  wielded  all  the  real  authority  of  the 
Mate ;  two  emirs,  Bat-gam  and  Shawer,  had  contested  in  arms  this 
high  dignity;  and  the  latter,  defeated  and  expelled  frt>m  Egypt, 
ftbught  tefuge  aud  aid  from  Koureddin.    The  sovereign  of  Damascus 
feageriy  embi-abed  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  a  footing  in  Egypt^ 
afiid  despatched  a  force  under  Shtrakoh  and  his  nephew  Saiah-ed-deen 
to  t^fttate  Shawer  (ll68);  Whose  rival  called  hi  the  Christians  of 
Palcstihe  to  his  support :  but  ere  Amaury  could  enter  Kgypt^  Dargam 
hkd  been  overpowered  and  slahi  by  Shtrakoh,  who  teplaced  Shawer 
in  his  fbrmer  poWeh    But  Shawer,  fkithless  alike  to  friend  and  foe, 
now  entered  into  af mngements  with  the  KVankil  to  elude  the  fulfil- 
ment of  his  engagements  with    Koureddin;   and  Shtrakoh,   after 
maintaining  hhnself  for  some  dme  hi  Belbeis  agabst  the  jobt  Ibtcea 
Of  Jerusalem  and  Egypt,  was  compelled  to  enter  into  a  convention 
with  Amaury  and  evacuate  the  coUnt)7.    But  he  was  soon  Recalled  by 
Shawbt  to  deliver  him  from  the  vengeance  of  his  new  allies,  to  whom 
he  had  oroved  as  perfidious  as  to  those  of  his  own  faith;  Cah-o  was 
Cloaelv  besieged  by  the  Franks,  and  the  Fktimite  kaUf  Aded  Ledhii'Ua 
sent  the  hair  of  his  women,  the  extreme  symbol  of  Oriental  distress,  to 
implore  the  succour  of  Noureddin  (1168).    Shtrakoh  again  entered 
Kgypt  with  an  army,  forced  Amaury  to  retreat^  and  after  beheading 


the  doubll^  tMtolr  Shawe^,  infttall^  hiittMlf  in  th«  twofold  offlee  of 
viti^  to  the  Fatimite  kalif,  and  lieuttoattt  of  Egjpt  in  the  name  ol 
Noureddin ;  but  dyuig  the  same  ybai^,  w«a  imeoeeded  in  hii  dignities 
by  his  famous  nepbsw  SalAh-ed-deeh.    [SJUE.AB*ll>-i)fi]SN.] 

yfWi  these  evtate  #0M  passing:  in  Egypt,  Noulreddin  in  perton 
pushed  fiia  ibucieeses  ih  Syria  aga&tat  the  Chfisliaasi  frotn  whom  he 
took  Panels  azrd  many  other  ImjsOrtAttt  plaoea.  Metepotamia,  ruled 
by  htt  nephews,  acknowledt;ed  his  kuptemAoy  ••  head  of  the  family. 
He  was  now,  by  his  offibers,  abiokito  master  of  E|g7pt»  and  the  fleeto 
of  Damietta  and  Alexandria  wet^  dir^soted  against  the  aea-boast  of  the 
kinjidom  of  Jeruailefai ;  but  a  rell^oua  Oonquest  was  yet  wanting  to 
comi^leta  his  triumph.  As  a  rigid  adherent  of  the  orthodox  or  Sooni 
seek  of  Islam,  he  reverenced  the  Abbakkle  kalif  of  Baghdad  as  the 
legitimate  oommander  of  the  fkithiiil ;  and  the  aohismatie  kallfate  of 
the  Fatimites,  of  Which  a  piiaUtom  Still  iremained  secluded  in  the 
palace  of  Cairo,  vras  an  abomination  which  he  determined  to  destroy. 
In  obedience  to  ills  repeated  oommt^ds,  Salah-ed-deen  (a.D.  1171, 
A.H.  567)  substituted  the  name  of  the  Abbaiaide  kalif  Mostadhi  hi  the 
public  ^i^yers  foir  that  of  Aded,  Wiio  died  etovea  dayi  after^  in  igno* 
ranee,  it  is  said,  of  hia  deposition »  the  Bheah  heresy  was  for  ever 
abrogated  In  Bgvpt,  uid  Koul«ddin»  aa  the  champion  of  orthodoxy, 
received  from  tne  gratitude  bf  Mostadhi  the  direct  investitttrs  of 
Egypt  and  Svria  aa  fiefo  of  the  ki^ate;  and  he  oxdianged  the  title  of 
emir,  or  sahib,  for  the  lligher  appellation  of  sultan,  which  ihe  et&quette 
of  that  age  conceived  to  be  atteohed  to  att  iAmsdiSfte  grant  from  the 
head  of  the  Moslem  fsith.  Hia  name  ^mm  rebited  with  that  of  the 
kahf  in  all  the  mosques  throughout  his  doibihiona,  and  even  in  tiie 
holy  cities  of  Mekka  and  Medhia,  which  I^ran-ahali,  bhither  of 
Salah-ed-deen.  had  reduced  aS  dependencies  of  Egypt  Bnt  the  power 
and  glory  of  Noureddin  had  no#  attahied  theif  hi|;hS8t  pitch ;  the 
three  remaining  years  of  hia  life  Were  nnmarked  by  any  memorable 
achievement,  and  disquieted  by  fMObodings  of  the  futura  downfal  of 
his  house  by  the  ambition  of  Salah-ed^een,  who,  though  still  osten- 
sibly acting  aa  his  lieutenant,  and  making  public  professions  of  loyalty 
and  obedietice,  had  in  hot  become  independent  master  of  Egypt,  and 
eluded  or  disregarded  all  the  ordess  of  hia  nominal  sovereign^  The 
reluctance  of  Salah-ed-deen  to  join  his  forces  with  those  of  Noureddin 
in  an  expedition  which  the  former  had  planned  against  the  fortress  of 
Karak,  or  Mont-Royal,  at  length  brought  these  smouldering  jealousies 
to  the  verge  of  an  open  rupture ;  and  Noureddin  was  preparing  to 
march  into  Egypt  to  reduce  or  expel  his  refractory  vassal  when  an 
attack  of  quinsey  terminated  his  lifb  at  Damascus,  MaV  26,  1173 
(Shawal  21, 569).  His  son  Malek-al-Salah  Ismail,  a  youth  eleven  years 
old,  succeeded  to  the  titular  sovereignty  of  his  extensive  domiuions, 
but  was  speedily  stripped  by  Salah-ed-Deen  of  Damascus  and  the 
greater  part  of  Syria,  and  died  eight  years  aftelrwards,  reduced  to  the 
sovereignty  of  Aleppo  and  its  dependencies,  which  were  then  absorbed, 
after  an  iuefiectual  attempt  to  claim  them  on  the  part  of  his  cousins, 
the  atabeks  of  Moossool,  into  the  wide-sptead  realm  of  Salah-ed-deen. 
Noureddin  is  described  by  Abulfeda  as  tall  and  well-proportioned  in 
person,  of  olive  complexion,  and  with  Uttle  or  no  beard ;  in  the  esti- 
mate  of  hia  character  he  has  had  the  rare  good  fortune  to  unite  the 
sufTrsges  of  his  adversaries  to  those  of  his  friends :  William  of  Tyre 
('Qesta  Dei  per  Francos ')  describes  "Noradin**  as  ''a  prudeut  and 
discreet  man,  who  feared  Qod  accordiog  to  the  faith  of  his  people ; " 
and  tile  eulogies  of  the  Moslem  writers  prove  that  the  titles  of  Malek- 
al-Adel  (* the  just  prince')  and  Noor-ed-deeU  ('light  of  the  faith') 
were  not  idle  or  groundless  assumptions.  Abulfeda  sums  up  his 
character  by  declaring  that  his  virtues  Were  both  too  numerous  and 
too  Bolendid  to  be  comprehended  within  the  limits  of  his  historv ; 
and  tne  sentence  of  future  ages,  which  has  placed  him  among  the 
number  of  the  Moslem  saints,  has  ratified  the  judgment  of  his 
contemporaries. 

(Abulfeda;  Abul-Fara|;  De  Guignes,  J^Uioiredei  Mum;  D'Herbelot^ 
Btblioth.  OrieM*;  Vqn  Hammer,  Misiory  of  the  A'uauim,) 

NOUREDDIN  (Malsk-al-AfdaI.  Noo&'JtD-PSEK  Ali),  the  eldest 
of  the  seventeen  sons  of  Salah-ed-deen;  bom  A.D.  1170  (A.a.  565).  In 
the  partition  of  his  father's  extensive  dominions,  which  followed  his 
death  in  1193,  Damascus  and  Southern  Syria,  With  Palestine,  fell  to 
the  lot  of  Noureddin  ;  but  in  the  dissensions  which  soon  followed  he 
was  stripped  of  his  kingdom  by  his  unde  Seif-ed-deen  Abubekr  (the 
Saphadin  of  Christian  writers),  and  his  brother  Othman,  Sultan  of 
£gypt  (1186).  In  a  poetical  address  to  the  Kalif  Nasser,  he  lamented 
the  similarity  of  his  own  fste  to  that  of  the  Kalif  'All'  Ebn  Abu- 
Taleb  (his  namesake),  in  being  thus  excluded  froth,  his  rights  by 
'Abttbexr*  and  *  Othman;'  the  kalif  in  his  reply  consoled  him  by  tho 
assurance  that  in  liim  he  should  find  the  'nasser'  (protector)  whom 
Ali  had  sought  in  vain ;  but  the  intercession  of  the  kalif  was  unavail- 
ing to  procure  the  restitution ^of  any  part  of  his  territories;  in  1198 
however,  on  the  death  of  his  brother,  the  sultan  of  Egypt,  Noureddin 
became  '  atabek,'  or  guardian,  to  his  infant  nephew  MaleJc*al-Mansor, 
and  attempted,  by  the  aid  of  another  brother,  the  sultan  of  Aleppo, 
to  recover  Damascus  from  his  uncle ;  but  the  expedition  failed,  and 
Beif-ed-deen  retaliated  by  invading  Egypt,  and  expelled  both  tiko  young 
sultan  and  Idl  guardian.  The  unfottUnAte  Noureddin  now  f«tirad  to 
Samosata,  where  hO  died,  apparently  without  issue,  ▲.!).  1S24  (juH.  621)l 
He  is  generally  mentioned  by  Eastota  writens  under  his  aalittdied  title 
ot  Malekal-Afdal  ('the  excellent  prinde'). 
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UOTOiaDDIN  (NoORrKD-DWRf  4^tAJ|  SH4H),  JMfi^  Off  I*W«H 

of  HoQ^BOol  i^pd  Meeppotao^ia,  of  tpQ  tf^vaHj  of  Zengj^  f^^4  gi^<d- 
nepbew  of  tlxe  &a\QU8  Koureddm^  nv^tsax  of  A]eppo  and  p^ma^cuq, 
Bucceecled  hU  father  Asss-ed-deea  Ma^^od^  A.D^  ^^93  {^M-  ^89)^  the 
year  of  the  death  of  Qala^-ed-^een.  I)urmg  i^  reigo  of  eightf^^ii  7^n 
he  re-establiBhed  in  some  measare  the  decfinlng  power  o|  nici  hoose^ 
and  oompelled  the  minor  prinoee  of  hie  family,  who  occupied  appanages 
on  the  frontiera  of  hie  territories,  to  acknowledge  his  sapremaoy  aa 
lord  paramonnt  Aq  attack  with  which  he  and  his  relatiye  Kootb- 
ed-deen,  prinoe  of  Sandjar,  were  threatened  in  1209  from  the  over- 
whelming power  01  Seif-ed-deen,  brother  of  Salah-ed-deen,  was  aiverted 
by  the  mediation  of  the  Kalif  of  Baghdad ;  and  Koareddin  died  the 
next  year,  a.d.  1210  (A.B.  607),  regretted  by  ids  subjects  as  a  mild  and 
beneficent  mler.  His  ion  Azs-ed-deen,  after  a  reign  of  between  seyen 
and  eight  years,  was  succeeded  by  an  infknt  son  bearing  the  title  of 
Koureddin  Arslan  II.,  who  suiriTed  only  a  few  months.  (Abulfeda ; 
Abul-Faraj ;  De  Goignes.) 

NOUREDDIN  (MALiK-AZrlilA.ira80R  NooB-ED-DXBK  Au),  the  second 
sultan  of  the  dynasty  of  Tartar  or  Baharite  Hamlukes  in  Egypt^  was 
placed  on  the  throne  by  the  emirs  after  the  assassination  of  his  father 
Ibek,  A.J},  1257  (a-H.  655),  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  His  short  rei«i  of 
two  years  was  troubled  by  continual  feuds  among  tlie  Mamluke  chief- 
taine^  and  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  Ayoobite  princes  of  Syria  to 
recover  the  lost  sway  of  their  family  in  Egypt;  and  the  apprehension 
of  an  irruption  of  the  Moguls  under  Hulaku,  wiio  had  taken  Baghdad 
and  destroyed  the  kalifate,  showed  the  necessity  of  substituting  a 
ruler  of  matured  years  and  experience.  The  Emir  Kotus  accordingly 
assumi^  the  reins  of  gOTemment,  A.D.  1259  (a.f.  657),  and  no  more  is 
heard  of  Koareddin. 

KOYA'LIS,  the  literary  name  assumed  by  Friedrich  Ton  Harden- 
berg,  who'  was  bom  in  1772,  at  a  family  estate  in  Mansfeld.  His 
father.  Baron  von  Hardenberg,  had  been  a  soldier  in  hia  youth,  and 
was  director  of  the  Saxon  saltworks.  Himself  and  his  wife,  the 
mother  of  Kovalis,  belonged  to  the  religious  society  of  Herohuters. 
Novaljs  was  the  eldest  of  eleven  children,  and  Was  very  delicate 
in  his  earlier  years.  He  was  of  a  dreamy  nature,  and  displayed  no 
extraordinary  talent,  till  a  dangerous  illness,  which  attacked  him  in 
his  ninth  year,  and  could  only  be  cured  by  puuful  remedies^  awoke 
him  from  a  kind  of  intellectual  slumber,  Cind  he  appeared  thence- 
forward as  a  lively  and  intelligent  childl  His  dil^ence  was  great,  and 
in  his  twelfth  year  he  possessed  considerable  knowledge  of  the  Latin 
and  some  acquaintance  with  the  Greek  language.  He  displa|yed  a 
great  predilection  for  tale^  (&IcLhrchen),' some  of  which  he  invented 
for  the  amusement  of  his  brothers.  In  17S9  he  attended  a  gymna- 
siun^  and  in  the  following  year  went  to  study  at  Jena,  where  he 
remuned  till  1792,  when  he  went  with  his  brother  Erasmus  to  the 
university  of  Leipzig.  In  the  succeeding  year  he  removed  to  Witten- 
berg, where  his  studies  were  completed. 

At  this  time  he  became  acquainted  with  Frederic  Schlegel,  and  also 
with  Fichte,  whose  system  of  philosophy  he  studied  with  ardour. 
On  leaving  Wittenberg  he  went  to  Amstadt,  to  attend  for  the  first 
time  to  practical  business.  He  soon  became  acquainted  with  a  neigh- 
bouring lady,  called  by  his  biographer  Sophia  von  E.,  of  whom  he 
became  violently  enamoured.  In  1795  he  went  to  Weiasenfels,  and 
was  made  auditor  of  the  department  of  which  his  father  was  director. 
The  death  of  Sophia  and  of  his  brother  Erasmus,  both  in  the  year 
1797,  was  a  great  shock  to  Kovalis;  he  however  pursued  his  business 
with  activit]^,  and  it  is  about  this  time  that  his  '  Hymns  to  Kight*  are 
supposed  to  have  been  written.  In  1798  he  was  betrothed  to  a  lady 
called  JuUa  von  Ch.,  and  about  this  Ume  he  wrote  his  '  Pupils  at  Sais.* 

Returning  to  Jena,  he  became  acquainted  with  August  Wilhelm 
Schlegel,  aod  with  Tieck,  the  romance  writer,  and  author  of  the 
biography  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  all  the  information  that  we 
have  respecting  the  life  of  Novalii.  In  1800  the  romance  '  Helnrich 
von  Ofterdingen '  was  commenced  by  Kovalis,  and  was,  as  he  explains 
in  a  letter  to  his  friend  Tieck,  designed  to  be  an  apotheosis  of  poesy. 
This  singular  work  was  never  finished,  although  the  plan  of  its  con- 
clusion is  preserved.  The  hero,  Heinrich,  is  an  old  German  poet, 
supposed  by  some  to  be  the  author  of  the  '  Nibelungen-lied,'  and  the 
piurpose  of  the  work  is  to  show  the  whole  world,  with  every  profession 
and  pursuit,  on  its  poetical  side.  It  would  little  suit  most  romance 
readers,  as  the  story  is  too  wild  to  be  interesting,  and  is  merely  a 
thread  to  connect  the  anthot's  own  thoughts  and  opinions.  The  con- 
clusion of  the  work,  as  given  by  rough  notes,  was  to  have  been 
eccentric  even  for  a  Qerman  enthusiast.  Heinrich  was  to  have  come 
into  a  land  where  men,  beasts,  minerals,  and  even  tones  and  colours 
held  converse,  where  the  world  of  tales  (Marchenwelt)  was  to  become 
visible,  and  the  real  world  to  be  considered  as  a  tale.  It  may  be 
observed  that  Kovalis  regarded  the  'Mahrchen,'  or  popular  traditions, 
with  singular  respect  anc(  discemed  in  them;  or  fancied  he  discerned, 
a  deep  meaning.  He  was  accustomed,  says  his  biographer,  to  regard 
the  most  ordinary  occurrence  as  a  miracle,  and  the  supernatural  as 
something  ordinary. 

In  1806  he  was  subject  to  spitting  blood,  and  fell  into  a  weak  state. 
The  books  which  he  then  constant^  studied  were  the  Bible,  and  the 
works  of  Zinzendorf  and  Lavatei^.  He  loved  to  talk  of  all  his  pro- 
jected works,  and  professed  that  he  now  for  the  first  time  knew  what 
poesy  was,  and  designed  to  rewrite  'Ofterdingen.'    On  the  25th 


MwoH  J801  h«  <^fi4,  ifl  thp  pre^e^pe.  of  l^U  frie^i^  Fracl^ric  Sohl^^ 
bpwwre  ^e  ha4  coay>leted  his  tweniy-n^nt^  year. 

Novalid  \s  a  write^  who  will  either  ^  ^^  with  some  degree  ol 
entouslAsiA  qr  n^t  ^ead  ^t  al).  Hence  while  almost  idolised  oy  ^p, 
partisans  of  the  romantic  school,  he  is  mex^tioi^ed  mth  a  Mu^  of 
beneyol^nt  pontp^pt  by  ^he  opponents  of  tliat  school  His  imagiq%* 
t|on  and  ^^huaiasm  are  paqst  boundle^ :  (ib  darts  firm  l^digy  to 
prodigy  i^th  a  oelerity  that  paunot  be  follqwed,  unless  the  re^d^f* 
allows  himself  to  sympathise  with  the  author.  The  off^^cts  of  th^ 
id^al  philoiiophy  of  Fichte,  and  the  loVe  of  tales  so  predominant  in 
the  roptyintJic  school  ^re  plainly  discernible  in  Kovalu's  works.'  He 
had  literally  constructed  fm  unreal  world  of  his  ow^,  and  seeips  t(» 
have  bjreatped  an  atmosphere  utterly  unlike  that  of  the  i^tua\  ifocl^. 
A  desire  of  combining  religious  jiervency  with  philqsophy  is  ali|Q 
apparent;  and  tlius  tha^  Qombiaatio^'of  speculation  and  enthu^iascft 


manifested  in  the  ponstructioq  and  the  dimness  of  the  constn^ction  itfsl^ 
while  here  ancl  there  the  acutoness  of  some  remarks  is  not  to  be  vgAit- 
t^ken.  The  'pupils  at  Sa^'  is  another  fragment  of  a  romance  the 
object  of  which  ^as  to  reveal  Novalia's  views  of  physical  science^  for 
which  and  mathematics  he  had  a  great  taste.  If  however  the  wor^ 
above  mentioned  are  remarkable  for  si\ngu^  combini^tion,  lus  spiritual 
BQ(ag^  ('Geistliphe  Lieder'>&re  no  less  so  for  ^heir  perfect  simpl^ty 
and  puipe  spirit  of  devotion.  Th^  posthumous  wor^  of  Kovalis  oo^- 
tain  numerous  aphorisms,  which  snow  ^he  directiop  of  his  studies»  ft 
most  remarkable  turn  of  thought,  and  i^  love  of  sU^rtling  paradoxn 
combined  with  singular  acuteness.  llie  whole  works  of  I^ovfljii  were 
collected  and  edited  by  his  friends  Tieck  and  F.  Sohl^l^  w^th  « 
biography  prefixed  by  the  former. 

NOVIKOV,  KIKOLAI  IVANOyiTCH,  bom  April  27th  UM  %k 
Tikhvensk,  near  Moscow,  wa^,  if  not  purticularly  epunent  9/i  i^  writer, 
one  to  whom  Russian  literature  is  greatly  indebted,  on  acoount  of  ^rhat 
he  did  for  the  book-trade,  and  foi^  printing,  and  for  diffusing  a  tas^ 
for  reading  among  his  countrymen.  Though  his  parents  were  wea^IUb^ 
he  did  not  receive  the  very  best  education,  being  brought  up.  at  hom^ 
until  the  age  of  eighteen,  when  he  entered  the  government  serrice, 
and  then  first  began  to  apply  himself  to  study.  Having  thus  con- 
ceived a  passion  for  literary  pursuits,  he  determined  upon  devotjing 


displaying  considerable  talent  and  satiric  power  in  sketches  of  maonera 
and  characters;  and  which  was  long  very  popular,  and  has  been  fre* 
quentiy  reprinted.  He  shortly  afterwards  published  hi^  '  Opoit ' 
(Specimen  or  Essay  of  a  Lexicon  of  Russian  Authors),  which  i^ 
preserved  notices  of  many  writers  respecting  whom  little  would  otl^r- 
wise  now  be  known.  These  works  procured  him  ttie  notice  of  the 
Etupress  Catherine,  and  he  soon  after  settled  at  Ifoscow,  where  a  ^id^ 
field  opened  itself  to  him.  With  the  consent  of  the  sovemment^  he 
established  ii;i,  that  capital  a  Typographical  Society,  naving  for  m 
object  the  printing  of  useful  books  at  a  cheap  rate,  and  diffusing  them 
through  the  empire.  He  also  set  up  the  first  circujUting  library,  a^ 
did  very  much  both  to  improve  the  character  and  increas^  ihp  s%lo 
of  journals  and  other  periodicals.  Neither  was  his  attention  confii;isd 
to  such  improvements,  for  he  h^elped  to  Introduce  many  into  th^ 
system  of  school-education.  His  activity  and  that  of  his  aasoctf^t^a 
was  however  looked  upon  with  'suspicion,  and  tney  w^re  r^reaenjbed 
as  favouring  the  principles  of^  if  not  themselves  actually  la  league 
■vri^h,  the  philosophers  and  revolutioaists  of  France.  Tiie  consequi^noe 
was  that  the  society  was  broken  up,  and  Novikov  received  a  command 
to  retire  to  a  distant  province.  After  the  Emperor  Pajal*s  accessioit 
he  was  permitted  to  return,  but  he  from  that  time  Uyed  alzxipst  in 
retirement  from  the  world,  and  devoted  to  mystic  speciUaiions,  u^on 
his  estate  at  Tikhvensk,  where  he  died,  July  31  (August  ll),  1818. 

Kovikov  has  been  compared  to  Franklin,  and  ho  wi^  certainly  % 
veiy  active  and  useful  person.  He  is  said  to  have  possessed  in  a  v^ 
extraordinary  degree  the  art  not  only  of  gaining  over  others  to  ^a 
schemes,  but  of  rendering  them  as  eager  and  zealous  in  them  M 
himself.  Hence,  notwithstanding  the  vast  sums  ^hioh  his  specuhUiqos 
required,  they  never  were  hindered  by  want  of  funds.  He  hiinaelf 
was  quite  disinterested,  his  object  bein^  not  to  enrich,  himself,  bi^i; 
that  his  schemes  should  succeed  for  the  benefit  of  the  p^b^o.:  i;^alji 
events,  it  is  certain  that  he  died  poor. 

Among  his  own  publications,  in  addition  to  those  already  meotiq^aed^ 
was  a  collection  of  historical  documents  and  material^,  eptlUed  *  l!^ 
Old  Russian  Library/ 1773-75,  in  ten  volumes,  and  afterwards  cpntin^|)d 
to  twenty  more. 

KOT,  WILLIAM,  a  lawyer,  whose  professional  c^;eer  ha^  %  oppr 
siderable  influence  on  British  history,  was  bom  about  the  yeac  1^77» 
"He  was,*'  says  Fuller,  '*for  many  years  the  stoutest'champ^oQL  qi  %b 
subjects'  liberty,  until  King  Charles  entertained  him  to  be  his,  atton>^.'* 
He  was  made  attomey-genersi  on  the  Slst  of  October  1,631.  He  had 
for  some  years  been  member  of  parliament  first  for  Hjelfttt^,  ai)d 
subsequently  for  St  Ives.  He  was  a  profound  lawyer  a^d  jji^dieUl 
antiquary ;  but,  as  Clarendon  says^  ^*  he  could  not  give  a  clearer  teeit- 
mony  that  his  knowledge  in  the  law  wat  greater  than  all  other  iiiea'% 
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1554.    In  prii - 

noTclUea  tdTene  to  noeivtd  ofdnioiia  and  fMllnn.  He  beqaeathed  a 
fortnna  to  hia  aon, "  to  be  aqnaodend  ai  he  ahall  tiiink  fit — I  laave  it 
"      '  and  I  hope  no  better  from  him."    Ths  jonng 

a,  and,  after  a  brisf  and  wild  career, 

,_„ B  aerenl  tnditiooarr  aneodotea  of 

lHoft  ingennitf  u  a  Uwrer.  He  was  tha  anthor  of  aavsral  liinl 
woitf,  whioh  aeem  geaenlly  to  1ut«  bean  pabliihed  paethnmoo^. 
Amtmg  thMo  aiB—'  A  Treatm  of  the  Prindpia  Grounds  and  Uaziinea 
of  tha  lAwei  of  Eaglnnd,'  Ito,  1641,  wbioh  baa  pwaed  tlinn^  leTeral 
■ditioni;  "Tim  Compleat  Lawysr,  or  a  Tratiie  oonoeining  TaoDiw 
and  EMataa  in  IJmd  of  InhcritaQce  for  Lif^  and  other  HerMiilamentB 
•nd  Chattel!,  real  uid  penontl,  together  with  ObMrratioiu  <»  the 
Anthor'a  Life,'  8to,  1 671 ;  'A  Treatiae  on  the  BlghU  of  tha  Crown, 
deoUriUK  how  the  King  of  England  maj  Support  and  Innreaae  hia 
AnanaHteTenaei,' Sto,  1715.  He  ooUeoted'BeportB  and  Caaaa  taken 
at  the  time  of  Qnaea  Elizabeth,  King  Jamea,  end  King  Charlea,' 
fWo,  1669. 

mnfA.  POMPIUUS,  the  aacond  king  of  Rome,  wa^  aoaording  to 
tndition,  a  native  of  tha  Sabine  town  of  Cnraa.  On  the  death  of 
Romnloa  the  aanate  at  fiirt  choie  mi  king,  and  took  apon  itaelf  tha 
govaninient  of  tlia  atate ;  bnt  u  tha  people  ware  more  op^raaaif  ely 
traatad  than  bafoi^  thay  indatad  that  a  king  ahould  be  appnuitad.  A 
conteat  howaTer  araae  reapeoting  the  choice  of  the  king  between  the 
Bomaaa  and  Sabine*,  ai^  it  waa  at  length  Mreed  tlut  the  fiinnar 
ahould  chooae  a  kbig  oat  of  the  Utter.  Tbair  ^oioe  fell  upon  Numa 
PontpUiua,  irtio  waa  rerered  by  all  for  hia  wiadom  and  knowledge. 


Pontpiliua, 
whioi,  aos« 


1,  according  to  a  popular  tradition,  he  derived  firam  Pythagoi 
Nnma  would  not  howarar  aocept  the  aararaigntj  till  he  waa  aianred 
Ij  tba  anapioea  that  tbajod*  approred  of  hia  aleotion.  Inatrnetad  by 
the  namtma,  or  nymph,  Egngna,  ha  fomided  tha  whole  ayateia  of  tiie 
Ronun  reli^on;  ha  inoraaaad  the  number  of  augun,  ragolated  tha 
dutiaa  of  tha  pontifloes,  and  appointed  the  flaminaa,  tha  veatal  Tirglng, 
and  the  fiallL  Ha  foibada  all  coatly  aacriSoea,  and  allowed  no  Uood 
to  be  abed  upon  the  altera,  or  any  imagea  of  tha  goda  to  be  made.  To 
give  >  proof  that  all  hia  inititutloai  were  astablialied  by  diriaa 
authority,  he  la  aaid  to  hare  giren  a  plain  -  .<    - 


horitr,  he 
redlikeita 


ei  to  the  noUett  among  hia  aubjacta,  during  which,  upon  the 
^tpaarancNi  of  Egtegria,  all  tha  duhea  were  ohuiged  into  golden  vbbbcIb 
and  the  faod  into  nanda  fit  for  Uie  goda. 

Niuna  alao  divided  among  hia  aubjoota  the  landa  which  Romulua 
had  oonqaerad  in  war,  and  lecured  their  inrioUbility  by  ordering 
land-matka  to  be  aet  on  every  portion,  which  were  oonaecratod  tD 
Termlnni^  the  god  of  boondariea.  He  divided  the  artiaana,  aooording 
to  their  tradaa,  into  nine  companiea,  or  oarporatlouh  During  hia 
reign,  which  laated  thirty-nine  yean,  no  war  waa  carried  on;  tha 
gataa  of  Janna  were  abnt,  and  a  temple  waa  built  to  Faith.  Ha  died 
of  gradual  decay,  in  a  good  old  age,  and  waa  boried  under  the  hill 
Janicnlum ;  and  near  hmi,  in  a  aeparate  tomb^  wen  boried  the  booka 
of  hit  lawa  and  ordinance*. 

Snch  WB*  tha  traditional  aocount  of  tha  r«gn  of  Nnma  PompiUaa, 


and  the  original  inbabitanta  of  Romi^  or,  in  other  wotd^  between  the 
tribea  of  the  Titienaaa  and  tha  fiamnaa. 

(Livy,  1.  18-21 ;  Dionyaiui  of  Halicamaami,  ii,  G8-Tfl;  Cicero,  Ik 
Sepniiiaa,  u.1%-16;  Pl\ittxch,  Lift  iff  Numa ;  the  Sittoritt  of  Ritme, 
by  Niebtdir,  AmcJd,  and  Momnuen.) 

NUHEEIA'NOS,  UABCUa  AURELIUS,  auooeedad  to  the  throne 
oonjointiy  with  hia  elder  brother  Carinua,  after  the  death  of  their 
lataer,  the  Etnparor  Canu,  at  tha  beginning  of  a.d.  i8i.  Nnmaiianui 
WM  with  the  army  in  Ueaopotamia  at  the  death  of  Frobui;  but 
Inatead  of  following  up  tha  advaotMe*  wbioh  hia  father  bad  gained 
over  the  Peraiana,  ha  waa  compelled  (ly  the  arm;  to  abaodOD  the  oon- 

ratawbichhadbeenalreadymadc^uid  to  retreat  to  Syria.  During 
retreat  a  waakneaa  of  the  eyea  obliged  Um  to  aonfino  himaalf  to 
the  darkiM**  of  a  Utter,  whii^  vrat  attiotly  goaided  by  th*  Pmtorian*. 
All  ordoa  wan  ianiad  by  Arriua  Aper,  the  pnefect  of  the  Frntoriaoa, 
~~''       u  the  fUhco^in-law  of  the  emperor.      The  abaenoa  however  of 


Oi«f  inaietad  upon  aeeing  their  prince^  and  aooordingty  burnt  into  ttie 
imperial  tent,  when  they  only  found  the  dead  body  of  S\ ' 


lianna  and  electing  a  new  emperor.  Their  choice  fell  upon  Diocletian, 
who  immediately  after  hia  election  put  Atrioa  to  death  with  hii  own 
handa,  without  ^ving  him  an  opportunity  of  juatifying  hJTUfpjf  which 
m^tpeAapa  hav«  proved  dangenma  to  Uie  new  emperor. 
The  virtnaa  of  Nmnadanua  are  mentioned  by  matt  of 
fhen.    Hb  mannera  wen  mild  and  aflUde;  and  ha  waa 


•  for  hia  eloqaenoe  and  poeiiT,    Ha  anooai 
Bmeaianna  for  the  prize  of  paalry>  and  tl 


among  bit  aoDtemporariia  fo 

fully  oontonded  with  Ifemeaianna  for  the  prize  of  poattr,  ■ 
aeoata  voted  to  him  a  statue,  with  the  ittaoHption,  to  "  Hnme 
Caaar,  the  moat  powerful  orator  of  hia  timea.' 

(Vopiaon*,  Jfunenimtu;    Aunlina  Victor,  Dt  CatarHiut,  i 
BatropiDi,  ^  12 ;  Zonaroa,  book  liL) 


If  OHESIAirnS,  or  NOMtSIANUS,  a  phyaioian,  bom  atCoiinUi, 
who  deaervea  to  be  recorded  as  one  of  Oalan'a  tatora(' Galeni  Auatomio. 
Adminiatnt.,'  lib.  L,  cap.  1),  who  informa  ua  in  another  plaoa  ('  Cma- 
meut  in  Hippoo,,'  libr.  'De  Katorft  Homini*,'  Comment.  2),  that  Pelopa, 
another  of  hit  taton,  waa  alao  one  of  tbia  phyildan'a  pupllt.  He  lived 
in  tha  2nd  century  ajler  ChriaL 

NDE^EZ  or  MCNIDS,  FERNAN,  bom  about  14T0,  waa  of  tha 
houaa  of ,  Guzman.  He  ia  also  called  El  Pihouno,  from  E^tia 
Yacoeeorum,  the  former  name  of  Valliaoletum,  now  Talladolid,  when 
he  waa  bora.  Although  a  knight  of  the  military  order  of  Saut*  lago, 
he  devoted  all  hia  ardour  to  Utarary  ponuita  and  the  diffliMon  M 
learning  through  Spain,  wbara  ho  promoted  tha  atndy  of  the  Ortek, 
ahar  that  of  tha  Latin  language  had  been  nndend  aaay  b^  If  ebriaanaia 
(Antonio  Labr^a,  or  N^r^a).  Among  the  many  eminant  Uteraij 
peiaaai  who  followed  Nebrija't  ttepa^  Pindano  atood  ODnafuououa, 
even  bebn  tw  want  to  Italy  to  teodv*  furtiier  inatruotion  from 
njlippnt  Benaldna  and  Oovian,  a  oelebialed  Oreak  refugee.  On  hia 
rvtiim  to  Spain,  Ku&ez  brought  back  nnmeroua  Oreak  booka  with 
him ;  and  Cardinal  Citneroa,  who  admired  hia  talenta,  appointed  him 
and  Demetriua  the  Cretan  pnfaBRon  of  Qreek  at  tha  Dnlvaraity  of 
Alcali,  and  moreov«  jintnitted  to  him  and  to  Lope  de  Aito&iga  the 
Latin  veraiou  of  the  '  Septuagint.'  Eadowed  with  a  lofty  tpirit  and  a 
high  patriotic  fbeling,  which  ware  foaterad  by  the  writlnga  (^  antiquity 
wUoh  he  expounded,  he  fought  in  IG21  with  the  unauocnafulCommona 
of  Cattile  againat  the  tjianny  of  Chariea  V.,  or  rather  hia  oonrtiera,  a 
aet  of  unprindplad  fii^gn  adventurer*,  who  took  advantage  of  tha 


Latin,  rhetmic^  and  the  natural  biatory  of  Fiiny.  He  died  in  1&£S, 
above  the  age  of  eighty,  at  Salamanca,  and  lelt  to  that  famoui 
■eminary  hia  aelect  Ubraiy.  Ha  wrote  for  himMlf  the  following 
epitaph — '  Hazimnm  vitca,  bonum  mora  I ' 

Beeidea  tha  ahan  that  he  had  in  the  '  Complutansian  Folyglot,' 
Noliei  pnbliahed  'Annotationaain  Seuecra  Fhiloaopbi  Opera,'  the  text 
of  which  writer  he  reatored;  '  ObaervatioDea  Ui  Pomp.  Halam;' 
'  Obaervat.  ,in  Hiat.  Nat.  C  Flln.,'  which  have  often  been  npriated ; 
'  Qloea  aobre  laa  Obraa  ds  Juan  da  Mena,'  which  ia  full  of  olaaaical 
learning;  'Lettera  to  Zurita;'  'Rafnnea  y  Proverbioa  Qloaadoa,' 
which  lie  left  inoomplate  hi  th*  midM  of  U*  infinniliea,  a  valuable 
-'-'^~  of  Cervantee,aBNuBea  waa  well  acquainted 

^-tu^tuowtim,tt 

Thia  w 
[PurouMO,  A.  L.] 

NUWATRI  ia  the  patatmymio  of  a  aalebrated  AtaUau  hittorian  of 
the  8th  OHDtory  of  tha  Heiira,  whoae  complete  name  waa  Ahmed  Ibn 
Abd-al-wahhab  Al-bekri  Al-teymi  Al-kindi,  and  who  waa  further 
diatinguiahed  by  tha  honourable  aumama  of  '  Shsb^a-d.din '  (bright 
ttar  of  relimon).  He  waa  bom  at  Nuwayrah,  a  tmali  town  of  the  pro- 
vinoa  of  °^-— •'  in  Egypt,  In  the  year  682  of  the  Hqira(&.D.  1283-8<). 
Nuwayri  diatinguiahed  himaalf  a*  a  theologlBn  of  the  aeot  of  Shifei, 
and  auo  ai  a  rhetorioian  and  grammarian,  and  ha  wrote  aaveral  vrorka 
on  theae  aulneota,  the  titlea  of  which  have  not  reachml  at.  But  th* 
work  which  hat  made  Nuwayri  known  among  European  aaholan  ia  hit 
'  Ndutyatu44rab  fi  fonfini-l«)ab.'  It  ia  a  aoct  of  cyolopEedia,  eondat- 
ing  of  thirty  hooka  or  volume*,  and  divided  into  five  '  faon '  (anbjecta), 
each  of  whuh  ia  further  aubdivided  Into  '  kaam '  (asctiona),  containing 
each  a  oertain  number  of  *  bab '  (ohaptera).  Tha  firat  four  '  fann '  treat 
of  the  phyiical  acaenoea  and  tha  sevcnl  bnnohat  of  natural  hiatocy  and 
moral  pbiloKmby.  The  fiftii  and  latt,  which  ia  likewioe  the  moat 
valuable  for  Buropaaua,  it  whoUy  occupied  witii  a  biatory  of  the 
Hobammadan  aettlemanti  both  in  the  east  and  weat.  Tha  tilth  '  bab ' 
(ohaptar)  of  Uie  aame  cootaina  a  narrative  of  the  oonqueat  of  Africa, 
Spain,  asd  KoUy  by  tha  Saraceni,  together  with  a  chronological  hiatory 
of  tlta  aaltaoa  of  the  bmily  of  Umeyyafa,  who  filled  the  throne  of 
Cordova  from  a.H.  1S8  to  428  (u>.  156  to  1086),  and  a  abort  account 
of  the  prinoipal  avenia  of  Uiair  nigna, 

Nuwayri  died,  aocordlng  to  Haji  Khalbh,  in  the  year  783  of  the 
Hajin  (a.D,  1883 — 84).  Among  hie  other  aocoupUahmenta  hit 
biagnpher*  «>y  that  hia  handwriting  waa  very  fine ;  indeed  he  oeama 
to  uve  made  a  trade  of  it,  for  Soyfitti,  in  hit  'History  of  Egypt' (Ar. 


w 


QAfBS,  Tittfa. 


OBABIAB. 


nuuraaorlpt  in  tlie  Brit  Hxul,  7881,  1 127)^  aays  thit  he  madfl  eight 
tmnaoripte  of  the  large  ooUeotton  of  Mohammedan  tEttditiona,  by 
Bokhari,  entitled  '^Sahm/  for  each  of  whioh  he  was  paid  the  enormous 
sum  of  one  thousand  dirhemsy  or  about  aizty-five  pounds  sterling.  He 
dedicated  his  large  work  to  Almalek  An-nasser  KalauD,  sultan  of  Egypt 
(reigned  from  a.h.  678  to  689),  a  liberal  patron  of  WAin,  by  whom  he 
was  munificently  rewarded. 

Complete  oopies  of  Nuwayri's  work  are  exoeed'.ogly  scarce.  We  are 
however  assured  that  it  is  entire  in  the  libraijr  of  the  UniTersity  of 
Leyden.  The  fisourial  library  posusses  one  TOk^ume,  containing  parts 
zi  and  zil  ('  Catsl./  No.  1687.)  There  are  also  nevml  loose  volumes 
at  Paris  belonging  to  diffisrent  aets»  and  among  them  one  supposed  to 
have  been  written  by  Kuwayri  himself:  (*  Bib.  Beg.  Fail  Gat,'  No.  70a) 

Various  extracts  from  the  work  of  Nuwayri  ha\is  been  published  at 
difierent  periods.  Bddce  was  the  first  who  mentioned  the  work,  in 
his  <Frodigmata  ad  Hsgi  KhalifaB  TabulM,'  Leyden,  1766.  Albert 
Schultens  next  gave  a  slight  notice  of  the  historical  part  of  his  work, 
together  with  a  fbw  extracts  from  it,  at  the  end  of  his  '  Monumenta 
Yetuatiora  Arabum,'  publiahed  at  Leyden,  in  1740.  Again,  in  1786, 
Keiake  made  uae  of  it  for  his  '  Historical  Notes,'  published  as  a  con- 
tinuation to  his  tranalation  of  AbtL-l-fedil  (HafiiiflB,  1789-94).  Schultens 
published  also  a  Latin  tranalation  of  some  fragments  of  Nuwayri  in 
the  coUeotion  entitled  '  Historia  Vetustissimi  Imperii  Jootanidarum  in 


Arabia  Fblioe.'  That  chapter  of  the  fifth  'fenn'  which  treats  of  the 
conquest  of  Sicily  by  the  Mohammedans  was  next  tranalated,  fijrst 
into  Latin,  by  Roaario  Gregorio,  and  printed  in  folio  at  Palermo,  1790, 
and  inaerted  in  the  collection  entitled  'Berum  Arabicanmi  quae  ad 
Historiam  Siculam  spectant,  ampliaaima  collectio,'  and  thmi  into 
French,  by  Mr.  J.  J.  A.  Gauaain;  and  Mr.  Jamea  Laraen  Raamuaaen 
published,  in  hia  'Additamenta  ad  Hiatoriam  Arabum  ante.Ialam- 
iamumf'  Gopenh.,  1821,  aome  fragments  of  the  same  work,  in  Arabic 
and  Latin,  respecting  some  curious  customs  of  the  Arabs  who  preceded 
Mohammed. 

(Haji  KhalfiOi,  Ka$hfik-dk-dhaniin,  a  bibliographical  dictionary,  in 
the  British  Muaeum ;  At-aoy^tti,  Hutory  of  S^ypt,  ib. ;  Bib,  Mich,, 
No.  7831,  fol.  70,  V.  et  paaaim.) 

NTMPHODOHUS,  a  aurgeon,  whose  date  ia  not  exactly  known, 
but  who  muat  have  lived  some  time  before  Chriat  He  ia  mentioned 
by  aeveral  ancient  authora  aa  the  inventor  of  a  machine  for  reducing 
luxationa  of  the  femur  (Gela.  '  De  Med.'  lib.  viii  cap.  20 ;  OaL  '  Com- 
ment in  Hippocr.  de  Artie  Libr.,'  tom.  xviiL  para  L  p.  786,  ed.  Ktihu), 
and  also  of  a  sort  of  box  {yKmraroKOfitunf)  for  fractures  of  the  limbs 
(Oribas., '  De  Machinam.,'  cap.  24.)  He  ii  probably  tiie  same  person 
as  NymphodotuB  mentioned  by  i£tius  ('  Tetrab.'  iiL,  Serm.  i.  capa.  45, 
49),  Pbulus  JSgineta  (lib.  vii  cap.  12),  and  Galen  ('De  Compoait 
Medioam.  per  Gienera»'  lib.  vi  oap^  14,  torn.  xliL  p.  926,  ed.  Kuhn). 


0 


rk  ATES^  TITUS,  was  born  about  1620.  He  was  the  aon  of  a  riband- 
^  weaver,  who,  having  acceded  from  the  Anabaptiats,  among  whom 
he  waa  a  preacher,  conformed  to  the  doctrinea  of  the  English  established 
church,  took  ordera^  and  held  a  benefice.  He  wss  educated  at  Merchant 
Taylor's  aohool  in  London,  and  at  the  Univeraity  of  Cambridge.  Having 
received  ordination,  he  became  chaplain  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who 
alao  aettled  him  in  a  amaU  living.  He  waa  aubaequently  eccuaed  of 
perjury,  but  he  eacaped  conviction,  and  became  chaplain  in  one  of  the 
king'a  ahipa,  from  which  he  waa  disgracefully  expelled.  Shortly  after 
he  embraced  Roman  Catholic  doctrines,  entered  the  college  at  St  Omer, 
and  resided  for  aome  time  among  the  atudenta.  On  hia  return  from  a 
nuaaion  to  Spain  in  1677,  the  Jeauita,  who  were  heartily  tired  of  their 
convert  diBmisaed  him  fh>m  their  aeminaiy ;  and  it  ia  probable  that 
resentment  for  thii  dismiaaal,  combined  with  a  proapeot  of  gain, 
induced  him  to  contrive  the  'Popiah  Plot,'  which  alone  has  preserved 
Us  name  from  being  forgotten. 

In  September  1678  he  made  a  disclosure  before  Sir  Edmundbury 
Godfrey,  a  noted  and  active  justice  of  the  peace^  and  afterwards  before 
the  Council  and  the  House  of  Commons,  to  the  effect  "  that  ike  pope 
felt  himself  entitied  to  the  possession  of  England  and  Ireland  on 
account  of  the  heresy  of  prmce  and  people,  and  had  accordingly 
assumed  the  aovereignty  of  theae  kingdoma;  that  power  to  govern 
them  had  been  delegated  by  the  pope  to  the  Sodety  of  Jeauita^  who^ 
through  Oliva,  the  general  of  their  Order,  had  iaaued  coznmissions 
appointing  various  persons  whom  they  could  trust  to  the  chief  offices 
of  state,  both  civil  and  military.  Lord  Arundel  (he  aaid)  was  to  be 
chancellor;  Lord  Powis,  treasurer;  Lord  Bellasis,  general  of  the  papal 
army ;  Lord  Stafford,  paymaster ;  Su:  William  Godolphin,  privy  aeal ; 
and  Coleman,  aeoretary  of  atate.  All  the  dignitiea  too  of  the  church, 
be  all^;ed  to  be  newly  appropriated,  and  many  of  them  to  Spaniards 
and  other  foreignera.  Two  men  named  Grove  and  Pickering,  he 
declared,  were  hired  to  ahoot  the  long,  and  that  Sir  George  Wakeman, 
the  queen'a  phyalcian,  had  engaged  to  poison  him,  the  queen  heraelf 
being  privy  to  the  acheme.  He  alao  atated  that  the  Boman  Catholics 
were  to  riae  in  different  districts  of  the  kingdom,  and  that  every  means 
would  be  adopted  for  the  extirpation  of  Protestantism."  His  evidence 
was  confirmed  by  two  men  named  Tonga  and  Bedloe,  especially  the 
latter,  a  msn  of  iow  extcaotion  and  bad  reputation.  For  the  list  of 
persons,  both  Jesuits  and  men  of  importance  in  this  kingdom,  who 
suffered  imprisonment  and  execution  through  the  accusations  of  Oatea^ 
we  muat  refer  to  the  general  historiea  of  the  time. 

Notwithstanding  the  almoat  univeraal  credence  which  was  given 
to  him  at  the  time,  it  has  subsequenUy  been  placed  beyond  doubt 
that  the  plot  whioh  Oates  pretended  to  reveal  wss  an  infamous  fabrica- 
tion. His  circumstancea^  hia  character,  the  nature  of  his  eridenoe,  the 
manner  of  its  production,  not  at  one  time  but  at  aeveral  times,  though 
he  had  previously  profeaaed  to  have  told  all  that  he  knew,  the  mode 
in  which  the  first  diadosure  was  made,  together  with  inoonsistenoy 
and  errors,  evidently  betray  imposture.  It  may  be  urged,  that  the 
univerK'U  credit  given  to  Oatea's  evidence  at  the  time  ii  a  strong  proof 
that  his  story  was  true.  There  are  droumstances  however  which 
account  for  the  ready  belief  with  which  his  aoouaationa  were  received, 
although  they  do  not  prove  their  truth. 

The  English  Proteetanta  had  long  apprehended  an  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  Boman  Catholics  to  restore  their  religion  and  re-establish 
theur  power;  snd  their  anxiety  on  this  account  had  latterly  been 
augmented  in  some  dense  by  the  conduet  of  the  king,  and  in  a  still 
greater  degree  by  the  Duke  of  York's  open  profeaaion  of  the  old  religion 
and  his  attachmeat  to  its  adherents.    Moreover  there  were  inune' 


diately  connected  with  Oates's  disclosure  two  events  giving  it  an 
apparent  corroboration,  which  was  eagerly  assumed  to  be  real  by  the 
feveriah  minds  of  contempoxary  p<M-H«kt|^,  T]ia  fij^t  of  these  was  the 
sudden  snd  violent  death  of  Sir  iSdmundbuzy  Godfrey,  the  msgistrate 
who  had  taken  Oates's  depositions.  No  proofs  could  be  adduced  to 
show  the  manner  of  his  death — ^whether  he  oonmiitted  suicide  or  waa 
murdered— but  the  £Mt  that  he  had  taken  Gates's  evidence^  and  had 
been  active  in  aearching  out  the  aupposed  plot  was  sufficient  to  convince 
the  Protestants,  excited  as  they  theia  were,  that  he  had  been  murdered 
by  Boman  Catholics,  partly  out  of  revenge  and  partiy  to  aid  the  escape 
of  their  conspirators.  The  second  apparent  corroboration  of  Oates'a 
evidence,  which,  though  no  real  confirmation,  had  at  the  time  an 
influence  in  maintaining  its  credibility,  is,  that  it  led  to  the  discovery 
of  a  plot  though  not  such  a  plot  as  he  disdloaed.  (Hsllam,  '  Const 
Hist*  ii.  p.  671.)  Oates  denounoed  Coleman,  the  aecretaiy  of  the 
Ducheas  of  York;  and  upon  searching  his  house^  there  were  found, 
among  his  correspondenoe  with  P^re  la  Chaiae,  papera  which  proved  a 
combination  for  the  purpoae  of  re-estabUshing  Boman  Cathoucism  in 
England.  That  it  was  a  plot  that  it  was  on  the  part  of  the  Boman 
CatiLolioB,  and  discovered  through  Oatea,  was  sufficient  in  the  then 
state  of  public  feeling  to  reflect  credit  on  his  disdosurea,  though 
Coleman'a  plana  did  not  coiadde  with  the  achemea  whioh  Oates 
pretended  to  have  discovered. 

During  the  dosing  years  of  Charles  IL's  reign,  Oates  was  protected 
by  the  government  and  received  a  pension  of  12002.  a  year.  In  the 
following  reign,  as.might  be  expected,  his  enemies  revenged  themadvea. 
The  Duke  of  York  had  not  long  aucoeeded  hia  brother  on  the  throne, 
before  Oates  was  tried  and  convicted  of  perjury,  sentenced  to  impriaon- 
ment  for  life,  and  to  be  whipped  and  atand  in  the  pillory  at  intervals. 
The  punishment  waa  enforced  with  auch  daatardly  brutality,  aa  to  leave 
no  doubt  that  it  waa  intended  under  cover  of  carrying  out  the  aentenoe  to 
take  away  hia  Ufe;  He  lived  however  until  1705,  and  after  much  urgent 
petitioning  received  during  a  part  of  William's  reign,  a  second  pension 
of  iOOL  a  year.  Grainger  says  that  there  have  been  publiahed  under 
hia  name,  though  for  a  deigyman  he  waa  an  illiterate  man,  *  A  Narra- 
tive of  the  Popish  Plot;'  <The  Merohandise  of  the  Whore  of  Bome;' 
and  '  Eikon  Baailike,  or  a  Picture  of  the  late  King  James.' 

OBADI'AH  wss  one  of  the  twelve  minor  Hebrew  prophets.  The 
name  corresponds  to  the  common  Arabian  name  Abdallah,  meaning  '  a 
servant  of  God ; '  it  ooeura  aeveral  timea  in  the  Old  Teatament  (1  Kinga 
xviii  8;  1  Chron.  iiL  21 ;  viL  8;  ix.  16 ;  2  Chron.  xviL  7;  xxxiv.  12); 
but  ndther  of  the  peraona  mentioned  in  theae  paaaagea  appears  to  have 
been  the  prophet  about  whose  personal  history  we  know  nothing. 
His  prophecy  appesrs  from  internal  evidence  (verses  11-14,  20)  to 
have  been  written  shortiy  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  in  the 
year  B.a  687.  He  was  therefore  contemporary  with  Jeremiah ;  and 
we  find  a  striking  reaemUance  between  aome  paaaagea  in  these  two 

5rophets  (compare  Obadiah  1-4,  5,  6,  8,  with  Jer.  xUx.  14-16,  9, 10,  7). 
*fae  question  here  ia,  whioh  of  these  writers  copied  from  the  other  ? 
We  know  that  Jeruniah  quoted  other  prophet^  and  therefore  it  ia 
nothing  atrange  to  find  in  Him  a  quotation  from  Obadiah ;  and  critica 
who  have  carefully  examined  the  paaaagea  in  queation  have  thought 
that  those  in  Jeremiah  bear  marka  of  having  been  copied  from  Obadiah. 
The  reason  why  the  book  of  Obadiah  has  been  placed  so  much  out  of 
its  chronologim  order  in  the  Hebrew  Bible  is  thought  to  be,  because 
its  subject  is  so  dosdy  connected  with  the  last  verses  of  the  prophecy 
of  Amos,  which  immediately  precedes  it 

The  prophecy  of  Obadiah  is  the  ahorteat  book  in  the  Oldl^tament 
oonsisting  of  only  one  ohapter.   The  prophet  denounces  the  deatrueUun 
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of  ]^09R,  on  aooowit  pf  ibp  ix|io)q^^  tcivmph  i«  the  citf  o|%  m^ 
tivit j  of  ibeir  H«V|pw  l)retlnrw  ap.d  JR  ^h^  ^e«tru(?ypw  of  J wuaal«gi 
(▼^wcn  l-iej,  an(J  fPTfltftUa  thq  re* tp^ti^n  of  ^ft  »(^y%  \\\e  •^bject49P 
of  tbelr  fm^^h  ^^^  of  £<lo°»  9l^oug  t^e  j^i^  a)i4  t^?  f^ttipg  up  of 
th9  kiogdom  of  the  Ui^  (TffW  17-21).  The  pon^Upt  <>/  ^bq  $dpi;nites 
at  tb9  laU  ox  JsrPWl«9;if  "^A^c^  i|  referrecl  V>  ^  the  (orper  part  of  t^is 
propbecj,  is  opj  ptientipp^d  v^  \\{e  p]4  ^TwUipeni  l^ia^ry,  h\it  it  ifi 
alluded  to  bj  pther  propoe^  a^d  \ij  %  Tfnte^  in  thq  P^qi^l^Eae^  xxi^. 
12  J  XXXV :  aefftm.  ^li^.  7-2?,*  Amo^  i-  H;  PWmf  Qxxxvii  7).  Ti^P 
latter  part  is  supposed  to  have  been  accomplished  in  the  rptun^  of 
the  Jews  frftn^  Babjlon  |^4tlve  yictories  qf  ^(^e  Vaficf^)]^s  oyey  ^<* 
Kdomitea^  but  toe  1^^  wpr^l  ?eem  to  rpfe;*  to  the  ^cire  remat^  period 
when  all  the  world  shall  become  the  kiogdoni  of  Gcjd  (cpipparB  l^v,  3p. 
ISf'f  xix.  6).  ^h^  9t>ylp  pf  9.b«dif^  is  dear  an^  epfiigetig ;'  hif  pflpophecy 
forms  a  short  poen^. 

OBBRLIK,  fEREl^I^q  fAlffEB,  el^jer  brother  of  the  pl^ila^- 
throplst  Oberlih,  yra^  bor^  at  Straabqurg  p^  the  7t^  of  August  ^7^4 
and  was  educated  a),  ^hp  gyn^nji^iun)  of  t^at  tpyfu.  ^p  'i(fte>^4r<^" 
spent  a  few  months  at  Jilop^bdliarfi  for  tl^?  pufposp  of  If^rpu^g  the 
f'rencl^  langiif^e,  ai^d  ^eturped  to  Strasbourg  |p  1760,  Yr)x^ife  hp  pro|i^ 
cuted  his  iiniyersity  studies.  He  took  t|ie  d^grep  of  pbotor  gf 
Philosophy  in  17£^>  and  aften^fir^a  pai4  cpjosiderable  i^ttentipp  to  the 
study  of  theology.  In  17<3$  he  was  apppinteq  a  teiacher  i;)  ila^p 
gymnasium  where  he  had  been  educated,  and  in  l763  was  entrusted 
with  the  care  of  the  library  of  the  University  of  Strasbourg,  and 
obtained  perminion  to  give  lectures  on  the  Latin  language.  In  1770 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  rhetoric,  and  from  this  time  was 
accustomed  to  give  lectures  on  Greek  and  Roman  arohceologyi  ancient 
geography,  &c.  In  1778  he  was  appointed  extraordinary  professor  in 
the  univer8itJ^  in  1782  ordina^  professor  of  logio  and  pietaphy4<M» 
and  im  1787  director  of  the  gymnasium.  During  the  ^volution  his 
life  was  in  considerable  danger.  He  T^as  impr^oned  at  the  beginning 
of  November  1793,  but  obtained  his  liberty  at  the  pud  of  a  few 
months,  and  again  resumed  liis  Iecture9  at  Strasbourg,  whlcl^  he  con- 
tinued till  his  dei^th^  which  toojf.  pierce  on  the  10th  of  October  1806. 

Qberlin  was  an  accurate  apd' Industrious  scholar.  He  puWshed 
good  editions  of  several  of  the  Latin  classics,  of  T^hic|i  Hs  Tacitus  and 
Ceeear  are  considered  the  most  valuable.  He  had  tf^p  paid  gpaat 
attention  'to  the  study  of  the  anciept  French  languA^,'  apd  travelled 
more  than  once  through  some  of  the  provinces  of^France  in  order  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  different  patois  spoken  in  the  country. 
He  publisiied  peveral  works  on  this  subject,  of  which  the  piost 
important  ar^,  'Obscryations  concernant  le  Patois  et  les  Mo3urs  defi 
Gens  de  lia  Campagne,'  Strasb.,  1791;  and  'Eissai  suir  le  Patois  ](jorcaine 
des  Environs  du  (%mt^  du  !|3aii  de  la  Koche,*  1775. 

Oberlin  was  also  tibe  author  oi^  severs}  other  works,  %he  principal  of 
which  are— 'DissertoUo  Philologica  de  Veterum  Ritu  cond|endi  litor- 
tuos,'  1757 ;  '  Ritaum  Komanorum  I'abulse  in  usum  Auditorum,'  1774 
(reprinted  in  1 784);  'J^ugendorum  Marium  Fluyiorumque  omixis  sevi 
Mollmina,'  1770-75;  and  'Dissertations  B^r  les  Minneafngers^  (^e 
'Troubadours of  Alsace'),  1782-89.        *  •      .       .    - 

I'he  life  of  Oberlin  has  been  written  by  Schweighauser  in  Latin,  aiid 
by  Winckler  in  the  *  Magas.  Encydop^d.,'  180*7.  ' 

OBEBLIN,  JEAN-Ff&'DERIO,  Protestant  pastor  in  tbo  6an*de-l«r 
Roche,  and  younger  brother  of  the  philologist  Jbremiah!  iJames  Oberlin, 
'  was  bom  at  Strasbourg  op  the  Slit  of  August  1740.  His  education 
was  conducted  with  the  {^eatest  care  by  his  intelligent  anfl  pious 
parents,  and  while  yet  a  child  he  gave  strikinp^  inmcatlons  of  the 
Denevolenoe  and  self-denial  which  Were  afterwards  so  conspicuous  In 
his  conduct  He  had  a  strong  taste  for  the  military  profession ;  but 
as  it  was  his  fathei^a  desire  tbat  he  should  devoteLnimself  to  one  of 
the  learned  professions,  he  pursued  his  studies  at  the  University  of 
Strasbourg  and  received  holy  orders.  While  he  was  at  the  university 
the  preaching  of  Dr.  Lorentz  made  a  powerful  impression  on  his 
mind«  and  he  has  left  behind  him  a  reoqrd  of  his  strong  religioue 
feelinga  in  a  solemn  dedication  of  himself  to  God,  similar  to  that 
recommended  by  Doddridge  in  his '  Rise  and  Progres^'  which  is  dated 
^Strasboux^g,  tbe  Ist  of  January  17^0;  renewed  at  IValdbach,  the  Is^ 
of  January  1770.*  He  remiined  ^thout  a  pastoral  engagement  for 
some  years  after  ^  ordination  (from  1760  to  1767),  and  during  tkia 
period  he  was  private  tutor  in  the  family  of  M.  Ziegenhagen,  an 
eminent  sur]^eoh  at  Strasbomg.  tn  the  year  1766  no  had'jus^ 
Booepted  the  offer  of  a  chaplaSiship  to  a  l^rench  regiment,  when  he 
was  invited  by  M.  Stouber  to  succeed  him  as  pastor  df  the  Ban-de-la- 
Roche.  This  poet  afforded  to  Oberlin  the  very  opportunity  which  he 
longed  for — ^to  devoie  aU  his  powers  to  the  good  of  his  fdlow-men ; 
and  he  tiierefore  at  onge  accepted  it^  and  arrived  at  Waldbach  to  enter 
on  his  duties  on  the  80th  of  March  17o7'. 

The  Ban-de-la-Roche,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  German,  the  Stemthal 
(Valley  of  Stone),  was  part  of  the  former  province  of  Alsace,  in  the 
ootth-eaat  of  France.  It  is  situated  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Haut 
Champ,  or  Cbamp-de-Peu,  a  range  of  mountains  to  the  east  of  the 
Voflges,  from  which  chain  it  is  divided  hy  a  deep  valley.  The  Ban 
contains  two  parishes,  one  of  which  is  Hothau,  and  the  other  consists 
of  the  Ave  hamlets  of  Foudai,  Belmont,  Waldbach,  Bellefosse,  and 
Zolbaeh.  ^  Nearly  all  the  inhabitants  of  these  hamlets  are  Lutherans. 
The  soil  is  sterile,  and  nearly  half  of  ^e  land  is  covered  with  wood. 
The  distriot  waa  laid  waste  in  the  Thirty  TearsT  War,  and  agahi  ih  the 


ti^«  «f  l<9^  HJJ' ;  fo  ftftt  in  t^f  i^i^dle  p|  t^  l|fr  W^Mf  i^ 
^or^^  ^  (MHie  m))4«t9Qpo  to  qome  ^jg^ty  or  a  hwfl?ed  Carpfliea,  wM? 
weiro  VOL  %  9i\9;t9  Ume  ve^^pyed  (rq^i  b§rbariBi^,  but  ^^o  posseted  ox^^ 
glassing  of  wbicl^  all  Fiiipce  eX9fipt  A^^^pe  wa^  depqye^i  gamely, 
re^igipq?  lil>prty,  v^ipl^  Ud  be«  gimp^teed  t9  th^  provi«c»  pf  A^ftfw 
^hej^  il;  W9«  H9>ted  ^itj;i  Fciqc^  I^  the  yec^r  1750  M.  Stoubar 
became  pastor  of  this  district,  and  succeeded  by  great  axertiops  io 
e9t^Uishing  e^ciept  {phoq}^  |kQ4  Ml  4^^Mting  Bibles  through  the 
p^nsh,  ^^erp  thfy  hi^d  bpep  (p  i^cfirM  ^^9re  that  the  forzner  minister 
i^a4  not  possefsed  %  copy,  ^toubof  remoypd'to  Strt«bourg  m  1767, 
after  fipd^ng  in  Oberlin  a  supceaaor  well  qi^ali^^d  to  o4r^  *°?  t^^  W^'T^ 
he  hfia  begpn.    Kotwithatandii^  all  Qtoubier's  exQ^Uons,  Oberlin  fopnd 

SB  pafi^h  i^  a  wretehed  state,  an4  4  lerg^  par^y  in  it  pbstinate^  pr^ii* 
ce4  K^BLUuit  |i^  iQiproyempnt^  ^nd  P^P^4  to  oppose  all  ^^s  plana. 
It  ^as  only  \ij  his  groat  d^ci^on  and  mildness  that  he  escaped 
pe^oual  y^plenoe  pp  one  or  two  qcct^ops  soon  after  his  arrival.  Frpni 
the  mopaent  hp  set  foot  ip[  liis  pf^h  He  directed  all  his  energies  and 
learning  to  the  civilisatiou  a^^  religlpps  improvpmept  of  ^is  people, 
Hi§  fi^t  ol^ept  w^  to  bri|)g  ^em  ipio  CQXX^pii^plcatiqii  yr^t^  their 
bet^ir-ipstruct^d  peigh^KiurSj  fi^P^  whoo^  tl^pv  were  eiitirely  pf^t  off  by 
the  want  of  f pads.  Ue  fissemhle^  the  people,  and  nrppo^  to  theo^ 
t9  mi^kp  ^'  ^oad  to  IStcasbourg  ^y  1[>lartiog  the  rocks  f^id  building  a 
bridge  across  t^e  river  Bfucbe  at  Hothau.  l^he  peasants  with  one 
voice  declared  the  thing  to  be  impossible.  Ooerlin  ressbned  with 
them  in  vain.  At  length  he  took  up  a  pickaxe,  and  inviting  all  who 
saw  the  importance  of  his  plan  to  follow  him,  he  set  to  work  with  his 
own  hands.  The  peasanta  at  once  joined  him,  and  by  their  efforts, 
assisted  by  the  contributions  of  Oberlin's  friends,  the  road  was  made 
and  the  bridge  built  by  the  beginning  of  the  year  1770.  The  results 
which  Oberlin  had  foreseen  soon  followed.  The  people  pould  now  dis- 
pose of  their  produce  and  supply  their  wants ;  agricmtural  implementa 
were  imported;  and  several  young  men  from  his  parish  were  appren- 
ticed in  Strasbourg  to  the  most  useful  mechanical  trades,  which  Were 
thus  introduced  iilto  the  Steinthal.  Oberlin  next  turned  his  attention 
to  the  agriculture  of  the  district,  which  was  In  the  worst  possible 
state ;  but  he  found  his  people  little  disposed  to  be  taught  their  own 
art  by  one  broughtupina  town.  He  appealed,  as  bSore,  to  their 
senses,  by  planting  with  fruit-trees  two  lai^e  gardens  belonging  to  the 
postor*9  house,  which  were  crossed  by  pubUc  foot-paths,  ms  trees 
flourished ;  the  people  came  to  him  to  beg  for  slip^  and  to  learn  the 
art  of  rearing  them ;  and  in  a  few  years  the  desolate  cottages  of  the 
^an-de-la-Rocbe  ^vfere  surrounded  with  neat  orchards.  Tb^  potatoes, 
which  were  the  principal  food  of  the  people,  had  so  degenerated  that 
toome  fields  only  yielded  abouji  one-third  of  their  former  crop.  The 
people  blamed  the  land ;  but  Oberlin  procured  new  seed,  and  as  the 
soil  of  the  mountains  was  well  adapted  to  the  culture  of  the  potato, 
abundant  crops,  and  of  a  very  superior  quslity,  were  soon  obtained. 
He  also  introduced  the  culture  of  flax  and  Dutch  clover,  taught  the 
people  the  vidue  of  manure,  persuaded  them  to  convert  a  ^reat 
quantity  of  pasturage  into  arable  land,  and  established  an  agricultural 
society  and  a  fund  for  the  distribution  of  prizes  to  the  farmers. 

Oberlin  was  no  leito  zealous  in  proniotmg  education  in  his  parish. 
He  procured  the  erection  of  a  ne^  school-house  at  Waldbach  in 
place  of  the  log-hut  built  by  Stouber,  which  had  fidleu  to  decay; 
and  in  a  few  years  a  new  school-house  was  built  in  each  of  Uie  other 
four  hamlets.  To  him  also  belongs  the  honour  of  being  the  founder 
of  inflmt-schools,  which  he  estaUished  in  each  commune,  placing 
them  under  the  management  of  conductresses  paid  at  his  own 
expense.  In  these  schools  the  children  were  not  allowed  to' speak  a 
word  of  patois.  In  the  liigher  schools  the  subjects  taught  were 
reading,  writing,  arithmetio,  geography,  the  principles  of  agriculture, 
astronomy,  and  fiacred  and  profane  history.  Oberlin  caremlly  super- 
intended all  the  schools,  and  reserved  the  religious  instruction  almost 
entirely  to  himself.  He  made  great  efforts  to  supply  the  people  with 
suitable  books,  some  of  which  were  printeld  at  his  own  expense: 
among  these  was  an  almanac  which  he  drew  up  for  the  use  of  his 
parishioners. 

None  of  these  schemes  for  the  woridly  advantage  of  his  flock  ever 
diverted  Oberlin  from  his  peculiar  duties  as  their  religious  teacher. 
He  constancy  laboured  to  impress  upon  them  that  they  must  do 
everything  from  religious  principle,  and  even  the  planting  of  tre^ 
and  the  repairing  of  a  road  were  represented  by  him  as  works  which 
were  to  be  performed  from  love  to  God.  So  far  did  he  carry  this 
mode  of  connecting  faith  and  good  works,  that  he  required  of  all 
young  persons  applying  for  confirmation  a  certificate  from  their 
parents  of  their  having  planted  two  trees.  His  preaching  was  simple^ 
impressive^  and  affectionate,  well  adapted  to  the  minds  of  his  people, 
and  perfectly  orthodox.  In  the  year  1782  he  founded  a  Ohristian 
Society  for  the  religious  improvement  of  his  flock ;  and  dissolved  it 
in  178S,  on  account  of  the  opposition  it  met  with  from  some,  whom 
his  gentle  spirit  did  not  wish  to  offend.  His  own  conduct  was  always 
influenced  by  the  most  sincere  piety,  and  by  a  strong  practical  faith 
in  a  superintending  Prpvidence.  This  futh  he  carried  so  far,  that  he 
used  to  keep  by  him  slips  of  paper  with  the  words  Oui  and  Non 
written  on  them,  with  whioh  he  drew  lots  whenever  he  found  him- 
self unable  to  decide  whidi  of  two  courses  to  pursue,  believing  that 
'*  the  lot  is  cast  into  the  lap,  but  the  whole  disposing  theraolf  is  of  the 
Lord."    (Prov.,  xvi  88.)    At  the  time  of  the  fVench  Bevolation,  the 
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Ban-dv»-la-Itooiie  was  nob  only  feectUred  lh>m  iiio)«tatt<M  by  tlM  wdl- 
known  eh)inuStur  of  thd  pw^  abd  their  }w8%or,  bnt  OiMrUu  inn  eTili 
able  to  aflbM  an  aaylum  to  BeVexal  plfMetilMd  petwtiit  Onus  indeed 
he  ^as  etted  before  the  ^apreme  iHbona!  of  ALuiee  en  a  political 
charge,  wben  he  waa  net  only  aeqniUed,  b«it  rebeiyed  an  tisurasiee 
fW>m  the  court  of  thei)^  deep  ngret  thut  he  ahould  hare  be«n  called 
from  the  scene  of  hia  lAbonxv.  hi  1790  h«  rettonbelMl  hie  ifcipeiid  on 
account  of  the  pOYerty  of  hia  pebple^  lAltiiig  eaoh  of  thena  to  eontn- 
bute  what  they  conld  to  hi*  auppdrt  Hii  Monomy  waa  aa  atriet  aa 
his  benevolence  was  eztensiyek  He  waa  neyeir  known  tb  owe  a  aingle 
80U8 ;  and  he  made  it  a  point  ef  eonlMietabe  to  aet  apart  Ibr  religioua 
and  charitable  pttrposea  the  three  tithea  required  of  the  Jews  by  the 
Moaaic  la^.  He  was  a  Warm  supporter  cf  the  Misaionai^  So^ty,  and  the 
first  fohsign  correspondent  of  the  BHtiah  ahd  lV>rei^  Bible  Society. 
When  the  aasigtiats  Were  issued  hj  the  Fkeneh  reyolutioiiaty  gotem- 
ment,  he  soon  foresaw  their  depiedatfoni  and  began  to  buy  them  up 
from  his  people  to  prevebt  them  losiAj^  by  them:  in  the  apace bif 
twenty-five  years  he  succeed^  in  ttodeeming  ul  that  had  been  brought 
into  the  Baki-de-la-Rbche. 

Among  the  employmenta  which  Oberlih  ibund  fof  his  people  wen 
atraw-pliutinK,  knitting,  dyeing  with  the  pbmtB  of  the  country,  and 
weaving.  About  I81S  the  ind^tstry  of  the  diatriet  rdeeivtd  a  fortunate 
stimulus  through  the  iDttnduotfcMi  of  the  ribbon  ttanulhctory  by 
M.  Legrand,  formerly  a  director  of  the  Helvetic  Republic,  trho  waa 
induced  by  his  esteem  for  Oberlin's  character  to  remove  with  his  two 
Bona  Arom  Basel  to  the  Ban-de-la-Rodiesi  In  this  fkmily  ObttUn  found 
faithful  fHends  and  able  aasistabta  in  his  plans  of  nie^iLieas. 

Among  the  old  evila  under  which  the  Ban-de4a-Roche  had  aollbred, 
one  of  the  greatest  waa  the  remaina  of  the  feudid  ayatemi  out  of  widch 
had  arisen  a  ruinous  laWauit  between  tiie  peasantry  and  the  aeigneurs 
reapecting  the  right  to  the  extenrfte  foiesta  of  tke  district.  OberUn 
persuaded  the  parties  to  come  to  an  agreement,  and  the  pen  with 
wh^ch  that  agreement  waa  signed  waa  solemnly  presented  to  him  by 
the  maires  of  the  district  on  the  6th  of  June  181S.  Nor  waa  this  the 
only  civic  honour  he  received,  for  Louis  XVIII.  pnssnted  him  with 
the  decoration  of  the  Legion  of  Hohodr  as  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
services  which  he  had  rendered  to  a  numeroua  populaUon ;  and  in 
1818  he  received  a  gold  medal  from  the  ttoy aland  Omlral  Agrieultural 
Society  of  Paris.  His  Memoirs  contain  aoCounta  written  by  aeveral 
persons,  of  very  difierent  characters  and  pursuits,  of  visits  to  the  Ba» 
de-la-Roche  during  Oberlin'a  life^  and  aU  of  them  bear  witnesa  to 
the  astonishing  results  of  his  labours,  aa  shown  by  the  iatelligenoe 
and  piety,  the  politeness  and  hospitality,  the  industry,  bebwrolenee^ 
and  happkess  of  the  people  whom  he  had  found  wvstohed)  {gnorant^ 
and  half-satage.  Those  readera  who  Widi  further  Information  aa  to 
his  character,  habits,  and  personal,  appearance,  a(o  referred  to  the 
work  mentioned  below. 

Oberlin  died  on  the  Ist  of  Jane  1826,  in  the  eighty-aixth  year  of 
his  age  and  the  fifty-ninth  of  his  residence  in  the  Ban-de-la-fiochCb 
He  >»as  buried  at  Foudai  on  the  5th  of  June.  Nearly  all  hia  flock 
followed  their '  Cher  Papa,*  aa  they  alwaya  called  him,  to  the  grave, 
and  several  Roman  Catholic  prieata,  with  all  the  Protealant  clergy  in 
the  neighbourhood,  joined  in  the  funersl  riteik  An  affectionate 
ptirting  address  to  his  people,  wliich  he  had  left  behind  him,  waa 
read  from  the  pulpit  on  the  oocaaion* 

Oberlin  Was  married  On  the  6th  of  July  1768  to  Madeleine  Salom^ 
Witter,  who  died  on  the  18th  January  1784.  He  had  nine  children, 
two  of  whom  died  very  young.  The  oth«r  aeven  Wefo  brought  up 
under  his  own  care,  and  lived  to  help  him  in  his  labours.  Their 
names  were — Frederic,  who  died  in  1798;  Fidelity  Caroline,  who  was 
married  in  1795  to  the  Rev.  Jamea  Wolff,  of  Mittelbergfaelm,  and 
died  in  1809;  Charlei  Conserve,  who  became  in  1806  pastor  of 
Rothau,  in  the  Ban-de-la-Roohe,  where  ho  atill  teaided  In  1888; 
Louisa  Charity ;  Henrietta,  married  to  the  Ret.  M.  Qraff;  and 
Frederica  Bieuvenue,  married  to  the  Rev.  IL  Rausoher. 

{Manoin  of  John  Fredtrick  OberUn,  8th  M!t,,wth  a  Short  I^^ntke 
of  Loniia  Sehepler,  London,  1888.) 

Any  account  of  Obertin*s  lifo  would  be  Incomplete  without  soma 
notice  of  Louisa  Schjcplkr,  who  Was  originally  hia  servant  and  a  con- 
ductress in  one  of  his  schools.  Upon  the  death  of  Oberlin's  wifo  ahe 
became  his  housekeeper,  and  soon  after  she  begged  him  to  pay  her 
no  more  wages,  but  to  treat  her  as  one  of  his  ohiidten.  Her  request 
was  complied  with,  and  she  lited  In  Oberiin's  family  till  and  after  his 
death,  employing  all  her  e&etgies  and  the  whole  of  a  little  pioperty 
which  she  possessed  in  wotks  of  benev<denoe.  In  August  18S9  she 
received  one  of  the  'Prix  de  Vertu'  dniribnted  annually  by  the 
Academic  Fran^aise,  amouhting  to  5000  francs,  the  whole  of  which 
she  laid  out  In  asaiating  the  poor  and  In  other  benevolont  objects. 
She  died  on  the  25th  of  July  1887,  at  the  age  of  seTenty-aiZi  having 
been  a  conductresa  fifty-eight  years. 

O'BSEQUENS,  JULIUS,  the  author  of  a  small  work  in  Lathi  which 
is  entitled  *De  Prodigiis.'  Nothing  Is  known  about  the  author. 
Scaliger  concludes  that  Obsequena  lived  before  Hierooymus,  because 
Hierunymus  in  a  particular  pasiage  appeara  to  have  copied  a  foot  from 
Obsequena.  This  passage  of  Hieronymus  was  written  in  the  time  of 
Valens,  who  died  A.I).  879.  The  work  of  Obsequena  la  a  record  of 
wonderful  things  that  happened  during  the  period  firom  the  foundation 
af  Rome  to  the  time  of  Augustus.    The  first  part  of  the  work  Is  lost. 


btit  it  has  been  stp^lfied  by  Lyeesthsma  (Onnaa  Woolf  hart),  whose 
stttiplenwnt  oomitoenosa  with  the  timo  of  Homnlos  and  eKtebda  to  the 
ftkt  of  tiio  City  568»  whon  the  Oxtant  work  nf  Obsequena  baginsi 
There  are  various  gapa  after  568,  which  Lycosthenaa  has  tlao  mppiied. 
The  method  bf  the  huthor  ia  to  inmnerate  the  wooderfol  oeennoncca 
under  any  given  year,  and  then  to  ttate  what  happened  thei«on.  i:iie 
following  ia  an  esample  (No.  KCI.)!-^**  It  rained  milk  on  the  Qnsoo- 
statiSk  At  Ofcotoh  a  flook  of  sheep  with  a  dogand  thtoa ahophotda 
were  kilM  by  lightning.  At  Baturaa  calf  with  two  beada  ww  bom. 
There  waa  an  n|Mbar  in  tlse  city  owing  to  Omcohna  piopoahig  hia 
laws."  Obaiqnena  chiefly  followed  Livy,  for  he  naea  pMtty  nearly 
LAvy!a  word%  as  appeiirs  frwm  a  comparison  of  Obsoqnena  with  those 
parte  of  Livy  which  are  extant  Hia  work  ako  tecMinatea  with  an 
event  reUtiog  to  Bmaua,  the  aon  of  Iiri%  and  the  histocf  of  livy 
teraunaeea  With  the  death  of  Dnisan 

Lyocathenea  in  hia  Iwefkee  ai^es  tfcnt  the  attention  whidi  the 
RoBuma  paid  to  wohdetfol  ooeumnoea  and  aigna  proved  tfaoi^  religioua 
fading^  while  their  blindneaa  la  riiown  by  their  worship  of  AOae 
deities;  and  he  adds  that  if  they  had  been  acquainted  wtth  the  tmo 
religion,  they  would  have  surpsasod  in  religious  seal  their  poaterity, 
who  ara  Christiana  rather  In  name  than  in  foot»  and  d&wegaid  the 
signe  of  the  timea  foretold  by  JesUs  Christ  (Lnke  nsi)  m  to  happen 
when  the  end  of  the  world  waa  approaching;  Among  the  iigna  than 
recently  Witoessed  the  author  oieotmis  three  or  fonr  oeiipaea  happonhig 
m  a  year,  atan  with  hair  (cometa)^  borai^  metioi%  and  eatthqoakiBa 
and  oonvnlsions  of  the  earth  in  Italy,  aU  which  asade  no  ifflpreasion 
on  the  people  of  that  day»  to  auch  a  height  of  impiety  and  wickodheea 
were  men  coma  The  oonaoquenoss  of  aU  this  were  pemiciona  errora, 
honiblo  blindnea%  and  persevering  blasphemy;  and  the  divine 
Vengeance  showed  itself  in  oivii  war%  atnmge  dlBeaasa^  And  fomine. 
The  author  thought  that  an  edition  of  Obeequensntcttoh  a  time  wonkL 
be  ouitabK  and  wonld  showmen  that  dieadfoi  signs  alwafa  portsndod 
evil  to  mtani  and  that  hgr  Ihia  example  they  might  takn  wirnuifti  The 
ailthar  anppUed  what  is  wanting  In  the  nmnnseript  of  OtaeeqneM  from 
Uvy»  Dionyaiits  of  HaUcamassus^  Oraaina,  and  fiutropius,  and  other 
most  esteelned  authors,  so  that  nolhik^  shoold  be  omitted.  If  hti 
kboura  should  find  fovonr  with  hia  readers,  he  promlaea  to  completo 
his  chioniole  whioh  he  had  written  of  wonderfUl  evonto  from  the 
creation  of  the  world  to  hia  own  time,  The  author^s  preface  ia  dated 
Basel,  1552. 

The  edition  of  Obeequena  by  F.  Ondendorp,  Lttdsn,  1780,  Oontaina 
the  notea  of  Scheffer  and  the  Supplemente  and  Prsfoee  of  LyCoathenes. 

OCCAM,  or  OCKHAM,  WILLIAM,  an  JSngliah  aoholsstic  philo- 
Bopher,  wsa  born  In  the  county  of  Surrey  about  the  end  of  the  18th 
oentniy.  He  wns  a  pupil  oi  Duns  fieotns,  *the  moOl  subtle  Doctor,' 
and,  Uke  Ids  maator,  a  member  of  the  order  of  SVaneiscatta.  He  him- 
aelf  attained  to  the  title  of  the  'Invinctblo  Dooton'  He  op^oaed  the 
Beaiism  of  Sootus  and  hia  followers^  and  foimed  a  neW  apoeulative 
aeoti  bearing  the  name  of  Occamists^  who  revived  the  tenets  of  Nomi- 
nalism. In  the  early  part  of  the  llfeh  osntury,  he  taught  at  ^aria. 
He  waa  diatinguiahed  by  hia  poweriol  oppoeition  to  the  pajMd  power. 
A  book  which  he  pubiished,  eatitiad  <De  Potestato  Eodeaiaaticft  et 
Seoulari,'  drew  down  upon  him  the  oenaurs  of  the  popet  He  wns 
prcteoted  by  the  king  of  Francs^  whon  cauae  he  had  supported  agahist 
papsi  encroachments.  When  afterwarda  oaoommnnieated  by  the  pope, 
he  found  another  friend  in  tiw  emperor  of  Qensany.  He  died  at 
Munich,  in  1847. 

Very  little  la  known  of  Occam'a  life.  A  Hat  of  his  works,  which 
Indudea  n  Oommentary  upon  the  PredioaUea  of  Porphyry  and  the 
Oategoriee  of  Aristotle,  and  many  treatiaea  of  Mhokatic  theolo^  and 
oaclswiaBtical  law,  will  be  fonnd  in  fVa»rieiiia*s  ^filbliotheca  Latlna,' 
tom.  iii^  pb  468.  Ooeam'a  'Summn  totiua  liOgiesB'  Waa  pnblished  at 
PMris  in  1488,  and  at  Oxford  m  1675,  8to. 

Tennemann  givea  the  following  neoount  of  the  Nomhmllst  specnli^ 
tiona  of  Oocam  :^*'He  maintained  that  genwal  i^eal  had  no  objectire 
reality  out  of  the  mind,  beeauto  neither  the'  |>oasibility  of  judgmenta 
nor  the  possibility  of  a  real  adince  loquiMS  this  hypothesis,  and  It 
onlyieadatoabauidooMMqnaneea.  Theae  general  iden  have  no  ob- 
jeotivo  eilatenca  but  in  the  mind ;  they  atn  a  product  of  abatiaction: 
and  am  either  imagea(figmenta)  which  the  mind  cfeatea  forltaelf,or 
subjective  qualltisa  belonging  to  the  uOnd,  and  whioh,  aooocdhig  to 
their  nators^  are  the  aigns  of  okterior  objecta.  From  this  doctrine, 
roughly  aketched  only,  the  prolitom  of  the  principle  of  Individuali- 
aataon  came  to  loae  all  hitensi^  and  the  question  of  contolousnees, 
to  occupy  men  exelu8ifvely»  in  the  theory  of  oonaeiOusneas,  Oocam 
divsiged  still  mors  from  the  Bealist  opinion;  and  In  m^tnfcfciiift^g  the 
aubjeotivity  of  thought,  he  has  perhi^  given  metre  enoouragement 
than  he  meant  to  give  to  scepticism  and  empirioteL"  (Tennemann. 
ifan«e|  dt  VHitMn  dt  U  Phitotopkug  Cousin;  Halkm, /nlrorfncf^ 
io  Me  LUermiure  of  EmropOy  vol  L) 

OCSLLUS  LUCA'NUS»  a  Pythagorean  philoaopher,  waa  a  native  of 
Lneania  In  Italy,  and  Is  auppoaad  to  have  been  a  dkoiple  of  Pythago- 
ras, but  the  timo  in  which  he  lived  la  unoeHaln.  He  wrote  many 
works  on  phUosoiOiical  subjects,  the  Utles  of  which  ate  given  in  a  letter 
written  by  Archytas  to  Plato,  which  baa  been  preserved  by  Diogenea 
Laertius  (viii.  80) ;  but  the  only  work  of  hia  which  has  come  down  to 
us  is  <  On  the  Nature  of  the  Universe.'  This  work,  aa  we  learn  from 
the  extracta  in  Btobeaua^  waa  originally  written  in  Doric  Greek,  and 
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appeus  to  luiTe  been  transfened  in  later  times  into  the  oommon  Greek 
difdeet  Its  chief  philoaophioal  topic  is  to  maintain  the  eternity  of  the 
iini?erBe  (rh  nSy) ;  Ocellna  alio  attempta  to  prove  the  eternity  of  the 
Iranian  race  (a  iii»  s.  3). 

The  bait  ediUona  of  Ocellus  are  by  Battens,  Paris,  1768,  8  toIs. 
12mo;  by  Radoiphi,  Leipng^  1801-8,  which  is  accompanied  with  a 
valuable  commentary ;  and  MuUach,  Berlin,  1846.  The  work  has  been 
translated  into  English  by  Thomss  Taylor,  1881 ;  into  French  by  the 
Marquis  d'Argens,  Berlin,  1762,  and  by  the  Abb^  Battenx,  Paris,  1768 ; 
and  mto  German  hj  Bardili,  and  J.  G.  Schulthess,  Ziirich,  8to^  1781. 

OCKLET,  SIMON,  was  bom  at  Exeter  in  1678,  entered  Queen's 
College,  Cambridge,  in  1693,  was  presented  to  the  Ticarage  of  Swaye- 
sey  in  1705,  was  choeen  Professor  of  Arabic  in  the  uniyenity  of 
Osmbridge  in  1711,  and  died  at  Swayesey  August  9, 1720. 

Ookley  had  paid  great  attention  to  tiie  study  of  the  Oriental  lan- 
guages, and  was  wall  acquainted  with  the  Arabic  His  principal  work, 
*  The  History  of  the  Saracens,'  which  was  originally  published  in  two 
volumes  8yo,  the  first  in  1708,  and  the  second  in  1718,  was  compiled 
from  Arabic  manuscripts  in  the  Bodleian  libiaiy  at  Oxford.  This 
work,  which  commences  at  the  deatii  of  Mohammed,  and  terminatee 
in  the  year  705,  contains  mudi  valuable  information  respecting  the 
early  conquests  of  the  Arabs,  and  may  still  be  consulted  with  adyan- 
tage  by  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  Oriental  languages. 
Gibbon  made  considerable  use  of  it  in  his  'Decline  and  FaU,'  and 
speaka  of  the  author  in  his  autobiography  as  '<  an  original  in  every 
senses  who  had  opened  his  eyes."  This  work  however  does  not  appear 
to  have  brought  Ockley  much  profit ;  for  he  complains,  in  his  inaugural 
oration  in  1711,  of  his  straitened  circumstances,  and  dates  the  second 
volume  of  his  history  from  Cambridge  Castle,  where  he  was  imprisoned 
for  debt  Ockley  wrote  several  other  works,  of  which  the  principal 
are—'  Introdnctio  ad  Linguas  Orientales,  in  qua  lis  disoendis  via 
munitur,  et  earum  Usus  ostenditur,'  1706;  *The  History  of  the 
present  Jews  throughout  the  World,'  1707,  translated  from  tiie  Italian 
of  Leo  of  Modena,  a  Venetian  Rabbi ;  '  The  Improvement  of  Human 
Reason  exhibited  in  the  Life  of  Hal  Ebn  Tokdhan,'  1708,  translated 
from  the  Arabic ;  *  An  Account  of  South-West  Barbery,'  1718 ;  a  new 
translation  of  the  second  'Apocryphal  Book  of  Esdras,'  from  ^e 
Arabic  version  of  it,  1716.  He  also  published  sermons  upon  '  the 
Christian  Priesthood,'  and  '  the  Keoessity  of  instructing  duldren  in 
the  Scriptures.' 

O'CONNELL,  DANIEL,  the  eldest  son  of  Morgan  O'Connell,  was 
born  at  his  father^s  residence,  near  Cahirdveen,  Kerry,  August  6, 
1775.  The  family  of  Council,  or  O'Connell,  is  of  antiqni^  in  the  south 
of  Ireland,  but  the  droumstances  of  the  father  of  Daniel  O'Connell 
were  much  straitened.  Still  he  did  not  neglect  the  education  of  his 
son,  according  to  his  means,  for  he  sent  him  at  an  early  age  to  a 
"  poor  old  hedjge-Bcboolmaater,"  named  David  Mahony,  who  first  taught 
the  Irish  agitator  his  letters.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  Daniel  O'Connell 
was  removed  to  a  school  at  Redington,  near  Cove,  county  Cork,  kept 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Harrington,  a  Roman  Catholic  priest:  this  school  is 
said  to  have  been  the  first  publicly  opened  in  Ireland  after  the  repeal 
of  the  persecuting  laws  which  made  it  penal  for  a  Roman  Catholic 
to  educate  his  children.  In  1790  Daniel,  then  just  fifteen  years  of 
age,  was  removed  from  Redington  with  the  intention  of  being  sent  to 
Li^e ;  but  on  reaching  that  place  he  was  found  to  be  too  old  for 
admission,  and  accordingly  was  entered  at  St  Omer's.  There  he 
remained  till  1792,  when  he  was  transferred  for  a  time  to  the  English 
college  of  the  Benedictines  at  Douai.  Returning  after  a  few  months 
to  St.  Omer^s,  he  rose  speedily  to  the  head  of  the  college ;  and  so 
arrested  the  attention  of  the  then  president,  Dr.  Stapylton,  tiiat  he 
prophesied  tiiat  he  would  hereafter  make  a  remarkable  figure  in  the 
world.  The  first  outbreak  of  the  French  revolution  scattered  the 
scholars  of  the  Roman  Catholic  colleges  at  Douai  and  St.  Omar's. 
Daniel  O'Connell  succeeded  in  reaching  Calais  safely,  and,  embarking 
on  board  the  English  packet-boat,  he  landed  on  the  shores  of  England, 
''half  a  Tory  at  heart "-^so  deep  and  keen  was  the  impression  left 
upon  his  mind  by  the  excesses  of  the  revolution  in  Fru^e. 

The  legal  profession  haying  been  recently  thrown  openlo  membera 
of  his  faith,  he  in  1794  entered  himself  a  student  at  Lincoln's  Inn ; 
and  four  years  afterwards  was  called  to  the  bar,  having  taken  no 
ordinary  pains  to  qualify  himself.  His  first  public  speech  was  against 
the  proposed  union  between  the  English  and  Irish  legislatures.  It 
was  delivered  at  a  meeting  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Dumin,  assembled 
at  the  Royal  Exchange  in  that  dty,  for  the  purpose  of  petitioning 
against  that  measure :  but  the  meeting  was  broken  up  by  the  inter- 
vention of  the  military.  In  1802  Mr.  O'Connell,  while  his  professional 
prospects  were  brighter  than  its  realities,  waa  married  privately 
to  bis  cousin  Maiy,  the  daughter  of  Dr.  O'Connell  of  Tralee^  The 
calamitous  occurrences  however  connected  with  the  Irish  outbreak  of 
1808,  known  by  the  name  of  Emmett's  Rebellion,  found  Mr.  O'Connell 
already  in  possession  of  a  moderate  practiccb  He  was  now  becoming 
gradually  absorbed  in  the  arena  of  political  contention.  Emmett'a 
trial  was  the  starting  point  of  a  new  era  in  the  hii^ry  of  Irish  agitation : 
the  cruelty  inflicted  by  the  citizen-soldiery  made  an  impression  as  deep 
and  lasting  as  it  was  gene:^  and  the  'Catholic  question,'  as  it  was 
called,  rose  daily  in  importance.  From  this  time  forward  Mi:  O'Connell 
took  the  leading  part  in  the  prosecution  of  the  Roman  Catholic  claims 
"  For  more  than  twenty  years, "  he  writes  to  the  lata  Lord  Shrewsbury, 


"  before  the  passbg  of  the  Emancipation  Bill,  the  burden  of  tha  oanae 
was  thrown  upon  me.  I  had  to  arrange  the  meetings,  to  |>repara 
reeolutiona,  to  furnish  replies  to  the  correspondence,  to  examme  tho 
case  of  each  person  oomplsining  of  practical  grievances,  to  rouse  tha 
torpid,  to  anunate  the  lukewarm,  to  control  the  violent  and  inflam- 
matory, to  avoid  Uie  dioals  and  breakers  of  the  law,  to  guard  against 
multipUed  treaohery,  and  at  all  times  to  oppose  at  every  peril  the 
powerful  and  multitudinous  enemies  of  the  cause."  Day  and  night  he 
devoted  himself  with  surprising  energr^  to  the  work,  without  receiving 
pay  or  fesi  In  1804  ti^e  *  Catholic  board'  was  dissolved  by  a  pro- 
diunation  fhmi  government,  but  it  was  immediately  reviyed  under  the 
mmie  of  the '  CatiioUc  Committee.'  It  met  in  the  Exhibition  Houae 
in  William*street,  and  its  debates  were  reported  from  January  1808. 

In  1815  Mr.  O'Connell  fought  a  duel  with  Mr.  IVEsterre,  a  member 
of  the  Dublin  corporation,  and  had  the  nusfortune  to  inflict  upon  his 
adversary  a  wound  whidi  ultimately  proved  fatal :  it  is  but  just  to 
add  that  for  this  result  he  ever  afterwards  felt  and  expressed  the  moat 
painful  remorse,  lb.  O'Connell's  public  life  henceforth  offers  very 
little  material  for  remark  until  we  come  to  the  very  eve  of  the  time 
at  which  the  Roman  Catholic  Emancipation  Bill  was  carried.  In  the 
summer  of  1828,  when  the  fever  and  excitement  on  the  subject  then 
in  suspense  was  at  its  height,  Mr.  O'Connell  and  his  friends  judged 
that  the  time  was  oome  for  bringing  the  question  to  a  final  decision. 
In  tiie  June  of  that  year  a  vacancy  occunred  in  the  representation  of 
Clare  county,  and  Mr.  O'Connell,  though  a  Roman  Catholic,  waa 
propoeed  as  a  candidate  against  Mr.  (afterwards  Lord)  Fitzgerald.  He 
was  returned  to  parliament  by  a  large  majori^,  and  proceeded  to 
Weatminster  for  Uie  purpose  of  taking  his  seat  m  St  Stephen's.  As 
a  Roman  Catholic,  he  of  course  refused  to  take  the  oatha  drawn 
expressly  against  the  doctrines  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Dis- 
cussions in  the  house  and  arguments  at  the  bar  ensued;  and  though 
the  session  dosed  without  any  practical  result,  yet  the  agitation 
in  Ireland  began  to  assume  a  formidable  aopearance,  and  to  threaten 
another  outbreak.  Alarmed  at  the  probable  consequences  of  further 
opposition  to  claims  whidi  a  large  majority  of  educated  Protestanta 
bad  come  to  regard  aa  just  and  equitable,  the  Duke  of  WelUogton 
and  Sir  R.  Peel  gave  way,  and  eariv  in  the  following  ^ear  brought  into 
parliament  a  bill  for  the  repeal  of  the  last  dril  disabiuties  under  which 
the  Roman  Catholic  body  laboured.  Mr.  O'Connell  accordingly  waa 
re-elected,  and  took  his  seat  as  member  of  parliament  in  May  1829. 
In  the  fdlowing  year,  at  the  general  election  consequent  upon  the 
death  of  George  I  v.,  Mr.  O'Connell  exchanged  the  repreaentation  of 
Clare  for  that  of  his  native  county  of  Kerry.  He  represented  Dublin 
from  1882  to  June  1885,  when  he  was  unseated  on  petition,  but  was 
immediately  afterwards  returned  for  Kilkenny.  In  1837  he  was  once 
more  returned  for  Dublin,  and  in  1841  for  tiie  county  of  Cork.  To 
carry  on  more  effectively  the  agitation,  Mr.  O'Connell  had  relinquished 
his  professional  practice,  and  as  a  compensation  for  his  loss  of  income, 
an  annual  subscription  was  organiaed,  which  afterwarda  came  to  be 
known  aa  the '  Rent' 

The  year  1841  witnessed  the  return  of  Sir  R.  Peel  and  the  Con- 
servative parfy  to  power,  and  this  was  the  signal  for  renewed  agitation 
in  Ireland.  In  the  following  year  Mr.  O'Connell  commenced  his 
movement  in  favour  of  a  repeal  of  the  Union,  which  met  with  general 
sympathy  from  the  violent  and  the  ignorant  throughout  Ireland. 

In  1842  and  1848  monster  meetings  were  collected  on  the  royal 
hill  of  Tara,  on  the  Curragh  of  Kildare^  the  rath  of  Mullaghmaat, 
and  other  localities  renowned  in  tradition  and  song.  A  monster 
meeting  announced  aa  to  be  held  at  Clontarf  on  Oct  8th  in  the  latter 
year  was  forbidden  by  government  authority,  and  a  state  prosecution 
for  high  treason  was  commenced  against  Mr.  O'Connell  and  the  other 
ringleaders,  Mr.  O'Connell  was  convicted  of  sedition,  sentenced  to  be 
imprisoned  for  a  year,  and  to  pay  a  fioe  of  2000L  The  judgment  was 
reversed  on  appieal  to  the  House  of  Lords;  but  the  prosecution 
answered  its  intended  end ;  the  prestige  and  magic  influence  of  the 
great  'Liberator,'  as  he  was  called,  was  destroyed;  he  himself  hence- 
forth spoke  in  more  measured  Isxiguage,  and  the  funds  of  the  Repeal 
Association  were  nearly  exhausted  in  the  contest 

The  return  of  the  Whigs  to  power  in  1846,  and  the  adherence 
which  Mr.  O'Connell  gave  to  their  party,  introduced  dissensions  and 
differences  among  his  immediate  followers  and  supporters,  over  whom 
for  forty  years  he  had  exerdsed  an  all-powerful  influence.  His  health 
began  to  fail,  and  he  became  soured  by  opposition,  as  well  as  depressed 
in  spirits  by  the  evident  approach  of  iiunme  in  Ireland.  Early  in  1847 
he  went  abroad  with  tiie  intention  of  spending  some  months  in  Italy,  and 
of  paying  a  devotional  visit  to  Rome.  He  had  not  however  proceeded 
further  on  his  way  than  Genoa,  when  he  suddenly  sunk  and  expired 
on  the  15th  of  May.  His  heart  was  embalmed  and  carried  to  Rome  in 
compliance  with  his  last  wishes;  and  his  body  wsa  conveyed  to 
Ireland  for  interment  Besides  three  daughters,  Mr.  O'Connell  left 
four  sons,  all  of  whom  at  one  time  or  other  have  had  seats  in  Pariia- 
ment  His  eldest  son  Maurice,  many  years  M.P.  for  Tralee^  died 
in  1858 ;  and  his  secdnd  son,  John,  after  representing  several  Irish 
constituencies,  was  appointed  in  1856  to  the  Clerkship  of  the  Hanaper 
Office  in  Dublin. 

(Life  and  Timn  qf  Domd  0'  CwntO,  by  hii  Son,  John  aCknmOL) 

ODENATHUS,  or  ODBNATUa    [ZsKOBiiu] 

ODEVAERE,  JOSEPHUS    DIONISIUS^    the  most   celebrated 
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ODOACER 


(ECOLAMPADIUa 


historical  painter  of  the  Flemish  school  of  recent  times,  was  bom  at 
Bruges  on  the  2nd  of  October  1778.  He  was  brou^^t  up  in  the 
College  of  the  Augustines  of  that  city,  and  was  destined  by  his  parents 
for  mercantile  pursuits^  though  he  had  always  displayed  a  decided 
ability  for  the  graphic  art  In  1794,  in  oonseqaenoe  of  the  French 
innMion  of  Belgium,  Oderaere  was  removed  by  his  parents,  and 
accompanied  thrai  into  Holland,  where  fie  remained  fourteen  months. 
They  returned  to  Bruges,  and,  as  Odefaere  had  a  confirmed  dislike  to 
a  meroantile  pursuit,  he  was  placed  in  the  Academy  of  Bruges,  in 
which  he  obtained  the  first  prise  for  drawing  in  1796.  He  went 
towards  the  dose  of  the  following  year  to  Paris,  and  studied  in  the 
school  of  his  fellow-townsman  SuTee  until  he  was  appointed  director 
of  the  French  Academy  at  Rome,  when  Odevaere  entered  the  school 
of  Bavid.  In  1804  he  obtaioed  the  grand  prize  of  the  French 
Academy  of  Painting,  for  a  picture  of  the  death  of  Phocion,  and  had 
the  honour  of  being  presented  to  the  emperor.  He  returned  in  the 
same  year  to  Bruges,  and  in  1805  he  went  as  a  pensioner  for  five  yean 
of  the  French  government  to  Rome,  but  he  remained  there  altogether 
eight  years.  Aooording  to  the  regulation  of  the  French  government^ 
he  sent,  after  his  resideuce  of  five  years  in  Rome,  an  historical  picture 
to  the  French  Academy ;  the  subject  was  the  '  Coronation  of  Charle- 
magne,' and  it  was  generally  admired.  In  1812  he  received  a  com- 
nuBsion  in  Rome  to  paint  two  large  frescoes  for  the  palace  of  Monto 
Cavallo,  but  political  events  which  followed  prevented  the  execution 
of  these  works.  He  left  Rome  at  the  dose  of  1812,  and  returned  to 
Parifl^  and  obtained  the  gold  medal  for  a  picture  in  the  exhibition 
there.  He  returned  finally  to  Bruges,  where  he  executed  several 
public  and  private  commissions.  In  1814  he  established  himself  in 
Brussels,  where  he  painted  Ids  pictures  of  the '  Peace  of  Utrecht,'  and 
the  '  Battle  of  Waterloo  at  the  moment  the  Prince  of  Orange  was 
woimded/  for  the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  who  had  created  Odevaere 
his  court  paintor  in  the  spring  of  1815.  The  'Battle  of  Waterloo' 
was  exhibited  in  1817  and  1818  in  many  of  the  provinces  of  the 
Netherlands,  together  with  a  portrait  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  which 
is  engraved  by  Lignon,  and  a  picture  of  *Bramanto  introduoiDg 
Raffiielle  to  Julius  II.'  Odevaere  was  the  commissioner  appointed  on 
the  part  of  the  Netherlands  to  reclaim  the  pictures  which  had  been 
taken  by  the  French  to  Paris  from  the  collections  of  Holland  and 
Belgium.  Upon  the  completion  of  this  commission  the  king  created 
him  a  ChevaUer  of  the  Lion  of  the  Netherlands,  and  several  Flemish 
dties  presented  him  with  medals  struck  expresdy  in  commemoration 
of  the  restoration  of  their  respective  works. 

His  picture  of  the  '  Battle  of  Waterloo '  was  followed  in  1820  by 
that  of  the  '  Battle  of  Nieuwpoort,'  and  a  Nardssus^  engraved  by 
Ylamynck.  In  1821  he  exhibited  at  Brussds  his  'Triumph  of 
Cimabue;'  and  subsequently,  'David  in  his  Studio,' the 'Establish- 
ment of  the  Power  of  the  House  of  Orange,'  the  '  Inauguration 
of  the  King  at  Brussels  in  1815,'  besides  others  fh>m  classical  history, 
and  many  Scripture-pieces  for  various  churches  in  the  Netherlands,  in 
some  of  which  are  excellent  altar-pieces  by  Odevaere.  He  died  at 
S^ssels,  in  February  1880,  not  haring  completed  his  fifty-second  year. 
Van  Eynden  and  Van  de  Willigen,  in  Uie  third  volume  of  their 
'National  History  of  Painting  since  the  Middle  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century,'  published  in  1820,  have  given  December  2, 1775,  as  the  date 
of  Odevaere's  birth,  which  is  corrected  in  the  fourth  volume  of  appen- 
dix, published  in  1840,  to  the  date  given  above.  His  portrait  is 
pubUshed  in  the  work  of  Eeokhout  and  Burggraafi^  'Portraita  des 
Artistes  modemes,'  &c.,  Brussds,  1822 ;  and  several  of  his  works  are 
engraved  in  the  '  Annales  du  Salon  de  Gaud ' — as  the  '  Coronation  of 
Gharlemsgne,'  the  'Confession  of  Phaedra  to  Theseus,'  'Narcissus,* 
and  tiie  'Battle  of  Nieuwpoort'  Some  of  the  pictures  of  Odevaere 
are  of  very  large  dimensions.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Stb  Luke  at  Rome,  and  of  several  other  institutes  of  the  fine  arts. 

ODO'ACER,  a  Gk>thic  chief  who,  according  to  some  authorities,  was 
of  the  tribe  of  the  Heruli,  originally  served  as  a  mercenary  in  the  bar- 
barian auxiliary  force  which  the  later  emperors  of  the  West  had  taken 
into  their  pay  for  the  defence  of  Italy.  After  the  two  rival  emperors 
Glycerius  and  Julius  Nepos  were  both  driven  from  the  throne^  Orestes, 
a  soldier  firom  Pannonia,  dothed  his  own  son  Romulus,  yet  a  minw, 
with  the  imperialpuxple,  but  retained  all  the  substantial  authority  in 
his  own  hands.  The  barbarian  troops  now  asked  for  one-third  of  the 
lands  of  Italy  to  be  distributed  among  them  as  a  reward  for  their 
services.  Onstes  having  rejected  their  demand,  they  chose  Odoaoer 
for  their  leader,  who  immediatdy  marched  against  Orestes,  who  had 
shut  himself  up  in  Pavia.  Odoaoer  took  the  dty  by  storm,  and  gave 
it  up  to  be  plundered  by  his  soldiers.  Orestes  was  taken  prisoner  and 
led  to  Placentia,  where  he  was  publidy  executed,  in  August  aj).  475, 
exactly  a  twdvemonth  after  he  had  driven  Nepos  out  of  Italy.  [Nxfo&] 
Romvdus^  who  was  called  Augustulus  by  way  of  derision,  was  in 
Ravenna,  where  he  was  seised  1^  Odoaoer,  who  stripped  him  of  his 
imperial  omamento  and  banished  him  to  a  castle  of  Campania,  but 
allowed  him  an  honourable  maintenance,  Odoacer  now  proclaimed 
hunsdf  king  of  Italy,  r^ecting  the  imperial  titles  of  Caesar  and  Augus- 
tttf.  For  Uiis  reason  the  Western  empire  is  considered  as  having 
ended  with  the  depontion  of  Romulus  Augustulus,  the  son  of  Orestes. 
Odoaoer*s  authority  did  not  extend  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Italy. 
Littie  is  known  of  the  evente  of  his  reign  until  the  invasion  of  Theo- 
doric^  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  who,  at  the  instigation,  as  some  historians 
sioa  Dnr.  tol.  iv. 


assert,  of  Zeno,  emperor  of  the  East,  marched  from  the  banks  of  the 
Danube  to  dispossess  Odoaoer  of  his  kingdom.  Theodorio,  at  the 
head  of  a  large  army,  defeated  Odoaoer  near  Aquileia,  and  entered 
Verona  without  opposition.  Odoacer  shut  himself  up  in  Ravenna  in  489. 
The  war  however  lasted  several  years :  Odoacer  made  a  brave  resist- 
ance, but  was  compelled  by  fiunine  to  surrender  Ravenna  (March  493). 
Theodorio  at  first  spared  his  life,  but  in  a  short  time  caused  him  to  be 
killed,  and  proclaimed  himself  king  of  Italy.  (Procopius :  Gsssiodoms.) 

ODYSSEUS.    rULTBSM.] 

(ECOLAMPADIUS»  the  Greek  trandation  of  his  original  German 
name,  which  was  Johamk  Haussoheih,  one  of  the  early  Germau 
reformers,  was  bom  at  Weinsberg  in  Franconia,  in  1482.  His  mother 
was  a  native  of  Basel  in  Switserland.  His  father,  a  merchant,  sent 
him  at  first  to  the  school  at  Heilbronn,  and  afterwards  to  the  Univer- 
rity  of  Hdddberg,  where  his  early  profidency  procured  him  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy  in  his  fourteenth  year.  He  next  visited 
Bologna  in  Italy,  but  soon  returned  to  Hdddbwg,  and  studied  divinity. 
His  eminent  tafento  then  procured  him  the  appointment  of  tutor  to  a 
son  of  the  Elector  Palatine,  but  he  resigned  his  office  in  a  short  time^ 
and  resumed  his  theological  studies.  He  was  next  appointed  to  a 
benefice  founded  by  his  parents,  and  performed  the  duties  for  about 
six  months,  when  deeming  himself  as  yet  incompetent  for  the  charge, 
he  resigned.  He  then  visited  Tubingen  and  Stuttgard,  where  he 
acquired  Hebrew  from  a  Spaniard,  and  Greece  under  ReuchUn,  and  in 
a  short  time  wrote  a  Greek  granmiar,  which  was  published  in  1520. 
While  residing  at  Hddelberg  he  formed  a  friendship  with  Capito,  who 
was  then  preacher  at  Bruchsal,  and  was  afterwards  the  reformer  at 
Strasbourg;  this  acquaintance  introduced  him  to  Erasmus,  and  the 
intimacy  continued  for  life.  This  association  produced  its  efieoto  on 
the  individuals  according  to  their  various  characters:  the  ardent 
Capito  soon  became  a  zealous  reformer;  the  mild  and  studious  (Eco- 
lampadius  hedtoted, — ^he  feared  the  misery  which  would  probably 
resiUt  from  a  disruption  of  the  church,  and  changed  not  till  he  felt 
convinced  that  the  cause  of  truth  diould  overbalance  the  fear  of 
trandent  evils ;  the  wary  and  cautious  Erasmus  continued  an  adherent 
— ^but  a  liberal  one— of  the  old  fdth.  For  a  abort  time  (Ecolampadius 
resumed  his  derical  duties  at  Weinsberg;  but  in  1515,  Capito,  theit 
settied  at  Basel,  induced  him  to  undertake  thm  the  office  of  preacher; 
and  while  there  he  assisted  Erasmus  in  his  '  Annotetions  on  the  New 
Testament,'  pubUshed  in  1516,  and  the  second  edition,  published  in 
1517,  was  issued  under  his  sole  superintendence.  As  a  preacher  at 
Basd  he  exposed  many  of  the  abuses  of  the  Popidi  <^urch,  but  still 
fdt  reluctant  to  abandon  it  To  secure  time  for  oondderation  he 
entered  a  monastery  of  the  order  of  St.  Bridget  at  Altenmiioster,  near 
Augsburf^,  stipulating  that  he  should  have  liberty  for  his  own  studies 
and  opinions.  His  high  reputetion  induced  the  ficatemity  to  accede 
to  his  terms,  but  as  his  convictions  gradually  tended  towards  Luther- 
anism,  his  preaching  and  writing  became  more  discordant  with  the 
opinions  of  his  fellow  monks.  At  length,  shortly  before  the  Diet  of 
Worms  in  1521,  en  the  appearance  of  his  work  against  Confession,  his 
liberty  of  thinking  and  writing  was  denied  him,  and  his  friends  feared 
an  attempt  would  be  made  to  imprison  him.  He  therefore  left  the 
convent  after  a  reddence  of  nearly  two  years^  and  took  refuge  at 
Ebemburg  with  Franz  von  Seckingen.  In  the  autumn  of  1522  he 
left  Ebemburg  for  Frankfurt-on-the-Mdn,  and  thenoe  went  to  Baad. 
Before  he  left  the  convent  he  had  written  to  Erasmus  that  he  was 
thoroughly  convinced  of  the  truth  of  Luther^s  opinions,  and  in  the 
spring  of  1523  he  was  made  deputy  to  the  preacher  of  St.  Martin's  at 
Basel,  upon  whose  death  in  the  following  year  he  was  appointed 
preacher,  and  also  professor  of  theology.  As  marking  the  progress  of 
(us  reformatory  prindples  we  may  stete  that^  in  1524  he  wrote  against 
the  celibacy  of  tiie  dergy,  in  1525  he  baptised  in  German  and  discon* 
tinned  the  mass,  and  in  1526  the  Psalms  were  first  used  in  a  German 
verdon.  When  the  dispute  arose  between  ZwingU  and  LuU&er  respect- 
ing the  red  presence  in  the  Lord's  supper,  (Ecolampadius  supported 
the  opinions  of  Zwingli,  and  published  in  1525  'De  vero  inteUectu 
verborum  Domini,  Hoc  est  corpus  meum,'  a  work  of  which  Erasmus 
says  that  it  was  written  with  much  dull,  good  reasomng,  and  pemuadve 
doquence.  He  was  answered  by  the  Lutheran  party  in  'Syngramma 
suevica,'  to  which  he  replied  in  '  Antisyngrammeu'  Fryth,  one  of  our 
early  martyrs,  was  burnt  in  1583,  because,  as  Cranmer  writes,  "he 
thought  it  not  necessary  to  be  believed  as  an  artide  of  our  fiuth,  that 
there  is  the  very  corpord  presence  of  Christ  within  the  host  and 
sacrament  of  the  dtar,  and  holdeth  of  this  point  most  after  the  opinion 
of  (Ecolampadius."  Jn  1526  and  1529  he  attended  the  oonferenoes  at 
Baden  and  Marburg ;  to  the  first  he  went  done;  at  the  second  he  was 
in  company  with  Zwingli,  Buoer,  and  Hedion.  [Zwixoll]  Neither 
of  the  conferences  produced  any  red  satisfMtory  result.  In  1530  he 
had  made  himself  obnoxious  to  the  Anabaptists,  and  in  panring  through 
the  village  of  Laufdfingen  his  life  wss  endangered  by  an  attack  of  the 
mob.  In  December  1581  he  died  after  a  short  and  severe  illncM, 
which,  apperentiy  without  any  foundation,  was  by  some  attributed  to 
poison.  (Ecolampadius  was  the  author  of  numerous  works,  some  on 
the  polemic  duputes  of  the  time  directed  against  Papists^  Lutherans^ 
and  Anabaptisto ;  others  were  translations  from  ()hryaostoni,  (kegory 
Namanaen,  and  others  of  the  eariy  &thenb  His  orifpud  works  were— 
'AnnoUtionee  in  Genesin,'  'Exegemate  in  librum  Job^'  'Commen* 
tariorum  in  Esaiam  libri  sex,'  '  Do  ritu  Psschalii'  and  '  Quod  non  sit 
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opttotii  Ohrtituaiii  06Af6iiitt.'  M<Mli6litt  t^lns  bin  "  OM  m  tM  ttMi^ 
leavtaed  ia«n  of  that  ottstoty  ;**  lie  whs  fio  laM  dirtiuguliLed  for  hto 
ttodeily,  meckneMi,-  ekari^,  nd  fielfHieiiM;  aaft  Ike  WM  one  of  tk« 
prinoipiil  kntmuieata  m  pflMxtfog  th*  RefomMAiott  sueoMMfitUy  and 
avrolY  jA  9witBerf«id. 

GBCUME'NiC^  was  MBhop  of  Trioon  ia  fbenaly.  Tlr6  timo  afr 
whiak  he  lif«d  k  tfMeftaki :  but  M  was  «Ae>  th*  8<h  OMittn^  and 
b«feM  the  10th.  He  U  genenaiy  i^aoed  ifi  ihe  9tk  eebtirty ;  Oarte 
aadgns  to  him  the  date  a.d.  990,  Lardner  ius.  960.  He  wrote  eom- 
mentariifea  on  the  Acte,  on  Bi.  H^tVn  ftmftoen  Epiatki^  on  the  wet^n 
Catholio  epktiesy  aad  on  (he  ApooriypiO,  in  the  forte  wfaieh  it  oidled 
a  'Cateim'  (chaiB),  that  ia,  oontabiitg,  beaides  hia  own  observationi^ 
the  reinafka  of  otbe^  writeiw.  AttOBg  ti^  airtbors  tSitn  quoted  by  bim 
are  ChryaoatoiDi  Cyril  of  AlexaBdrkk,  Gregory  ot  Naziasmii^  Isidore  of 
Pelnatemi  Theodoret,  and  Photkn.  The  beat  editiona  of  hie  works  are 
thoae  of  Verona,  1582,  and  Btfli,  1691.  (Monfraeon,  BihHtftkeca 
GoialiManaf  pref.  aoid  p.  874 ;  Fabrieitt%  Bib,  OrcBC,  torn,  til  p.  788 ; 
zitt.  pb  846 }  Cinre,  ffist.  Lit,,  ton.  ii  p.  112;  Lardnef,  CrtdUtUfiity,  in 
Wofts^  Ti4.  T.  p.  154,  ed.  of  1831 ;  Cnuner,  Monitwn  ttd  Catenam  in 
Bpiai.  Oathol,  Oxford,  1840.) 

0£HLfiNSCHLAGBR>  ADAM  GOTTLOB,  the  greatest  poet  of 
BomdtnaTia  aad  one  of  the  greaitest  ISuropean  poets  of  the  19A  een- 
tnt7»  was  b<»B  en  (lie  14th  <£  November  1779  at  Yesterbro  a  suburb 
of  Oopeahagenb  l%e  whole  of  bis  early  life  was  recorded  bjr  himself 
with  ringt£ff  minntenese,  flrat  in  an  autobiography  written  to  be 
prefixed  to  a  German  edition  of  his  works  and  afterwards  in  a  series 
of  'K4ndriiig«r'  or  'Reeolleetiona'  wbieh  were  pnbHshed  hariiedxately 
afler  hk  daath  by  hk  eldest  bob.  The  reader  k  informed  in  the '  Erin- 
dringer'  of  tho  boy's  first  inclination  to  swear,  and  how  hk  motiier 
c3ieeied  it,  of  hk  strong  propensity  to  |mll  off  the  bed^olothes,  and  a 
tttri^ty  of  similar  partieiilam,  the*  whole  of  which  put  together  aupply 
a  Taried  pietoto  of  the  life  of  a  Bankh  boy  at  the  olose  of  the  18th 
eetttnry. 

The  name  of  OehlcniaehHiger  k  German,  hk  father  was  from  Kmsen- 
dorf,  a  Tillage  in  Sleswig,  wfaero  the  family  had  prodnoed  a  long 
sneceasien  «f  sehoohnasters  and  organists;  and  his  mother  Martha 
Msria  Hansen  was  of  German  parentage  by  the  fethei^^side,  of  Danish 
by  1^  mother's,  *<  Thns,"  says  Oehlenscblager,  **  I  am  descended  from 
both  Bttoes  and  Germans,  and  it  seems  as  if  Fate  bad  determined  I 
should  belong  to  both  nations."  Hk  fMher  had  fidleu  mndh  below 
the  respeetability  of  hk  ancestry  by  becoming  a  serrant  to  Oonnt 
Ad«m  Gottlob  Moltke^  aftor  whom  the  poet  was  named,  but  on  hk 
marrisge  with  the  countess's  ladyVmaid  he  obtained  by  tho  eomxt's 
pattonage  the  post  of  organkt  at  Frederiksberg,  and  afterwards  of 
some  subordinate  position  at  the  castle  of  that  name,  where  he  flmdly 
rose  to  be  steward.  Frederiksberg,  one  of  the  numettras  palaces  of  tho 
king  of  Denmark,  a  building  which  k  said  by  some  to  hate  been 
erected  from  the  plans  of  Inigo  Jones,  stands  about  two  English  miles 
from  the  western  gates  of  Copenhagen,  and  is  a  fkyonrite  Sunday 
resort  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital  Here  the  esrly  life  Of  young 
Adam  was  passed  unid  scenes  of  great  Taticty.  In  the  Summer 
Frederiksberg  was  often  Occupied  by  the  court,  aud  he  heard  the 
royal  .band  of  musie  play  on  Sundays,  and  saw  the  rc^  eompauy  itt 
dinnM*.  In  the  autumii  the  place  of  the  court  was  supplied  by  a 
legion  of  workpeople,  busy  with  rOpalrs ;  and  in  the  winter  the  build- 
mg  was  kffe  in  charge  of  the  Oehlensehliiger  fkmily,  with,  in  addition, 
two  watchmen  and  two  watchdogs.  <*  The  whole  palace,"  says  Oehlen- 
schlager,  **  then  belouged  to  us,  and  I  lirent  about  in  ttie  royal  rooms, 
looking  at  tite  psintuags  and  building  castiea  in  the  air."  Hk  chief 
amusement  in  the  winter  was  reading  notek,  trhith  he  got  ftom  a 
eiroukting  library  in  Ocpenhagen,  and  of  which  he  telk  us  that  before 
he  waa  twelve  yeans  old  he  hiid  got  through  more  thsn  i&iee  hundred 
▼ohimes.  All  thttt  he  read  waa  Banish— a  circumstattoe  to  which  he 
partly  attiibutea  the  mastery  he  obtained  over  hk  natiire  tongue. 
Hk  pannts,  though  German  waa  their  Uatlre  knguage,  ncTer  used  it 
to  their  ohiMren,  aod  only  one  to  another  When  they  did  uot  wish  the 
ehildren  t»  understand  them. 

Up  te  the  age  of  twelve,  young  Adam  had  been  TOty  unfortunate 
is  the  article  of  sohoclk;  he  was  theU  tidcen  notioe  of  by  Edward 
Storm,  a  Norwegian  poet^  Who  ofibred  to  hk  fiither  to  procure  him 
gratuitous  admission  to  a  public  school  in  Gopenhagen,  if  hk  father 
would  ba  at  the  ohaige  of  hk  board.  Toung  Adam  soon  began  to 
witte  not  only  ferses  but  eten  plays,  which  were  aOtsd  by  himself, 
his  skter,  and  soUie  pky-feUows,  on  Sundays,  in  one  of  the  rooms  at 
Fraderiksbevg.  Stoim^  who  was  superintendent  of  the  school  to  which 
the  boy  bad  been  admitted,  kughed  at  hk  attempt^;  and  Diehoanui 
aaother  Norwagtan,  who  was  one  of  themasteri,  told  MUi,  to  hk  great 
mortificsAion,  that  he  waa  no  geniu<^--ho  would  neror  bo  another 
Edward  Stem.  The  education  he  reoaiyed  was  intend^  to  qualify 
him  for  a  meteaatile  lif%  but  when  he  left  the  school  at  the  age  of 
siztsen  he  wua  gkd  of  an  acoident  which  prerented  hk  being  plaoed 
in  a  oeiutlBg-houae,  and  readily  persuaded  hk  indulgtmt  fhtiier,  who 
waa  now  in  muk  beMttr  eircuntttaneea  than  he  had  been,  to  idlow 
^»™  *^«*«dy.  In  a  year  how«ter  ho"  was  tu«d  df  Greek  and  Latin, 
and  having  fsr  some  monthaapent  idl  hk  spare  time  and  money  at  the 
theatee,  waa  seimd  with  a  d«ke  to  appear  on  the  stage;  Theatrical 
mattera  are  generally  looked  upon  in  a  more  serious  light  iti  a  fbrdgn 
city  than  in  ka  So^kh  one,  aUd  at  Copenhagen  the  management  of 


the  drama  waa  treated  with  unoaoid  softaesnity.  Jn  Bahbek's  Leotoran 
<m  the  Daama^  delivered  to  the  aOtors,  the  s^ge  k  regarded  as  a  moial 
engine  hardly  seeondary  in  Importanoe  to  the  pulpits  With  th* 
exception  of  the  oomedka  of  Holbefg^  the  Daniah  MoU^re  [Holbsbo]^ 
the  plays  that  wore  perfbrmed  were  then  chiefly  tiansktiona.  '*Oi 
Bngilsl^  pfeoes,"  siga  Oehknachliger;  "the  'School  for  Scandal' 
pleased  me  araeh,  in  wUoh  Rosing  was  an  exoalknt  Sk  Joseph  [Joa^k 
Suribcef],  and  'She Stoops  to  Omiquer/  m  whkh  Gkktrap  waa  sii 
ineooBpai^ble  Tony  Lumpkin."  He  soon  found  however  that  he  waa 
not  Hkely  to  rise  to  a  much  higher  position  than  that  of  a  walking 
gentknnm,  and  the  apquaintanee  of  two  yoeng  studente^  who  had  taken 
fedgtugs  with  ^e  same  landlady  as  hima^,  led  him  into  a  diSSeren* 
line.  They  were  tlie  two  brothers  Oerated,  af terwaards  so  well  knowm. 
Of  tiie  tliree  young  men  who  oeeupied  together  for  some  yean  these 
obscure  lodgings,  one,  Oehlensdhl^ger,  beeame  the  grcatest  poet  of 
Denmark ;  anotbsr,  Hans  Oeiated,  beeame  its  greatest  natoial  plu3ky 
Bopher,  and  the  disooiMer  of  eleotro-magnetinn ;  the  third,  Andem 
Oersted,  who  married  Oehknaehlftger^s  sister,  became  ita  greatest 
lawyer,  and  for  a  time  the  prime-minister  of  the  kingdom*  Oehkn- 
Bchlager  infected  the  future  lawyer  with  a  lore  of  poetry,  and  the 
kwyer  infeoted  him  with  a  taste  for  jurkprudenosb  With  4he  eonsent 
of  hk  fkther  he  relinqmshed  the  stage,  and  entered  himself  at  the 
University  of  Copeidisgen  aa  a  student  of  kw,  hk  friend  promking  hk 
aesktanee  to  help  him  on  a  little  more  rapidly  tliaa  uaoaL  Litetatore 
however  soon  won  the  victory  over  kw.  The  univeraity  offiared  hi 
1800  a  prize  for  an  esny  on  the  snbjeot,  '  Would  it  be  an  advantage 
for  northern  literature  if  the  Scandinavian  mythology  were  made  nae 
of  in  it  xnsteed  of  the  Grecian.'  It  waa  the  Toiy  idea  which  waa  taking 
possession  of  OehlensohUiger,  and  waa  destined  to  occupy  him  for  lifo ; 
but  when  he  drew  up  an  essay  he  had  the  mortification  to  see  the 
prise  carried  ofT  by  another — reoeiving  himself  however  the  honour  of 
being  declared  the  second  beet 

On  tbe  famous  2nd  of  April  18^1  when  Nelson  attacked  the  Daniah 
fleet  off  Gopenhagen,  OehlensohlMger  saw  the  fight  at  a  short  distance 
from  tlie  balcony  of  the  Sea-CadetsT  Academy,  and  he  afterwards  held 
the  poM  of  ensign  in  a  volunteer  regiment  of  students.    He  ako  pub- 
Ikhed  a  small  dramatic  pieoe,  '  The  Second  of  April ; '  but  it  waa  ef 
no  great  merit    "  That  battie,"  he  wrote,  eeveral  years  afkervrarde, 
"  inspired  the  Danes  with  a  taste  for  poetry,  as  the  battles  of  Mamthon 
and  Salamk  did  the  Greeks  and  tbe  destruetion  of  the  Speniah 
Armada  the  English  in  the  time  of  Bliaabeth.    Some  great  devsloi^ 
ment  of  power  k  requisite  to  drive  tiie  mean^  the  petty,  and  parediki 
out  of  a  nation's  mind,  and  bring  it  in  tune  for  the  great  and 
beautiful.''    In  1808  he  issued  a  volume  of  poems,  eontainhig  among 
ether  works,  the  play  of '  The  Eve  of  Saint  John,'  and  at  once  took 
rank  as  a  writer  of  some  note.    The  pky,  or  tatiier  dramatic  tale^  of 
*  Akddin,'  wbieh  followed,  fbunded  on  the  well-known  story  in  the 
<  Arabian  Nights,'  captivated  tbe  publio,  in  spite  of  some  very  obvious 
fnults,  by  the  general  vivaeity  of  its  tone,  and  rniMd  hk  name  vary 
high  in  the  liit  of  the  Hring  Danish  poets,  if  it  did  not  pkoa  him  at 
their  head.     Ho  used  eften  to   say   afterwards  that   in    irriting 
'Akddin'  he  had  diseovered  hk  own  'wonderfol  hunp,'  the  Tein  of 
poetry  wldch  was  to  give  him  feme  and  fbrtune.    Ho  reoeived  in  1805 
the  usual  mark  of  suooeas  for  a  Danish  anthor— a  travelling  stipend 
from  the  government^  procured  for  him  by  Count  Sdummelmann, 
and  set  out  en  a  tour  to  Germany,  to  mi^e  the  aoquaintanoe  of  the 
band  of  literary  men  who  at  that  time  inveeted  Germany  with  a  halo. 
The  second  Tolume  of  hk  autobiography  k  chiefly  occupied  with  an 
account  of  hk  trav^,  and  of  hk  inteicourse  with  QbtJie,  Wieknd, 
Tkek,  Hegel,  Yom,  and  ether  poets  and  philoeophers.    Up  to  hk 
twenty-fourth  year  he  had  never  written  a  line  of  German,  but  he  was 
.now  so  anxious  to  impart  to  hk  new  and  iUnstrious  friends  some 
notion  of  hk  poetical  capacity  that  he  translated  hk  new  oompoaitions 
into  German  as  fast  ae  he  wvote  them,  and  somewhat  unneoeasarily 
occupied  the  time  of  many  of  them  by  avaiiing  himself  of  the  per- 
ndssion  to  read  hk  produottons  to  ttiem  in  manuscript,  and  take  their 
opinion  uot  duly  on  the  merits  or  defNfls  of  the  struoture  aftd  the 
poetry,  but  on  tiie  oorTeetneaa  or  inoorreetsess  of  the  language.    It 
IS  not  a  little  singular  that  productions  so  thoroughly  Scandinaviaa 
in  their  tone  and  spirit  as  the  earliest  of  the  keg  Mne  ol  Oehkn- 
schlager^e  northern  tragedies  should  have  been  written  in  a  foreign  land 
and  purtly  composed  in  a  fbieign  tongue.    '  Hakon  Jari'  was  written  at 
Halle.    It  k  a  tragedy  in  five  mis,  on  the  fortunes  of  Hakon  Jari^ 
the  last  pagan  sovweign  of  Norway,  and  ^e  strug^e  between  the 
tW9  reUgioUs,  Christianity  and  the  belief  in  Odin.    Nothiag  can  weU 
be  more  diflbrent  than  a  tragedy  of  the  <4d  French  school  and  suoh  a 
tragedy  as  'Hakon  JarL'    As  l^e  reader  of '  Ivanhoe '  finds  hunsel^ 
before  he  has  arrived  at  tbe  end  ef  the  nanative,  not  only  interested 
iU  tile  forttines  of  Wilfrid  and  Rewena,  but  ako  well-hifosBMd  and 
perhaps  not  lem  interested  in  the  wksle  fhunework  of  the  country 
itround  them^  cognkant  of  the  relative  position  of  the  Normans  and 
Saxons,  of  tike  enmity  between  the  king  and  the  Tempkrs,  of  the 
ceremonies  of  a  tournament  and  an  ordeal,  of  tiie  condition  of  serfs 
and  Jew%  so  the  reader  of  *Hakon  Jarl '  sees  pass  before  him  the  old 
tyrant  superstitiottsly  clinghig  to  the  wild  religion  of  Yattalk,  the 
young  champion  eager  for  the  triumph  ef  the  Cress,  the  mde  but 
independent    Norwegian  boor,    the  crouching  northern  skve^  the 
ambitious  serf  who  oareleariy  eapouwM  the  netV  ftith  beoaute  it 
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ptiuumm  him  *  btttw  cMner.  An  tuuMMiiig  irimoity  pcr^idiM  Um 
vhole,  Mid  fchen  k  soft  on]/  ptekheft  but  hmnMir;  nottuag  ean  b« 
fmtiwr  noMvad  from  tfao  vnvftiying  Klimiiily  aad  ■yrtanialio  moao- 
tony  viiuh  have  b/Mmo  been  tiiogghl  ■WBiitini  to  the  oharaoter  o£ 
atagkidnuiUL 

OehlflMchUeM^  befem  <|uittng  OennMy,  vaeaaeidentelly  pieMii  ■* 
Weimw  Qtt  iho  day  of  the  dMible  battio  of  Aumeteit  end  Jeee,  end 
WM  in  eome  dangw  whea  4he  viekoiieve  S^MOoh  «nt«ed  the  tows. 
Fiom  Oevmaii^  he  waa*  to  iWa»  iihae  he  eompeaed  what  it  faf  eome 
■wieiwied  ae  hiafiMat  in^edy, *  Pirtmitelre/and  alao '  Awiajid  VeUMffg,' 
%he  faamar  a  aoct  of  oampMrtnn  jpiotna  to  ^Sakon  Jari,'  ia  lahiah 
OdBMmiaBbowBinamoiBfayoqiiatalepaiMtof  viear^BBd  ihehMwa 
love  tale  of  the  middle  agaa.  At  iMa  he  wae  wdeeoaad  hf  Bameaen, 
«pho  had  bafera  hia  OTO  liM  oeeapied  the  ygheat  poiMoB  hi  the  Damah 
Fmmmnm;  and  whan  OehknaeUMgor  nad  to  him  the '  Pahiataha '  the 
impetaoaa  poet  flong  Idmedf  e*  hia  laet  in  tnaaperia  of  odmiiatfon. 

FromF^aaee  he  want  to  Uatyyand  at  Boaae,  wfafle  hi  daHf  iotflr- 
ooame  with  Kionfaldaea,  oompoaed  hia  '  Ooiieggie,*  whioh,  feveraing 
hia  uaaal  pnotiae  of  wiMng  hia  plMra  feat  in  Daniah  and  than  in 
Qerman,  he  wrote  originally  in  the  Qennan  laagwage.  Thia  ia  of  a 
diibieDt  kind  from  any  of  hia  peavleai  wovka,— it  ia  the  embodimoDt 
of  the  feahaga  of  ^  griat  painter  who,  Uhonring  in  ohaeonty  and  not 
eaoadoaa  of  liia  own  ^oa^  ia  anhjaeted  to  aU  the  emetiona  of  wUeh 
artiatie  gmdoa  ia  eapahle^  hf  a  aariaa  of  iagaaienaly  eontrived  ineidenta 
afciifalfy  gronped  on  the  Imown  flute  of  Cemggio'a  taiegmphy.  The 
intiodnotion  «f  M iohal  Angeloaad  Julio  Soraaaoaatwo  of  the  peraena 
of  Hbm  drama  affoida  the  drunatiat  an  appertonify  ef  painting  moie 
«han  one  Taiiety  of  die  artiatio  eharaeler,  Fiw  of  OahlenMblftgai^B 
worka  iutve  met  with  greater  variety  of  jndgmenta  than  thia,  Tieated 
with  diadain  by  Obthe,  it  waa  afterwards  eaaatiaaUy  oritioimii  by 


Tieok,  and  Gotta  the  publiaher  of  Tubingen,  after  pniahaafaig  the 
iSermanoopyrij^  kept  the  play  b^Um  for  yearn  «npaA>]iahed.  Keaa- 
wiiiia  the  writer,  after  ataying  eome  time  in  Italy,  bafianing  to  fcelhome- 
aiokaen^  returned  to  Denmark  after  aa  abaeaoe  of  nearly  Are  yean,  aad 
tead  tiua  produotiea  in  manuaoript  te  many  of  the  meat  aauot  eimlea 
of  the  eapital,  ameog  othen'to  the  king  and  queen  of  Danmaik,  in 
praienoe  of  ^e  leading  membeta  of  the  eouit,  in  the  quean'a  apart- 
amnta.  The  play  whtn  produbad  in  Germany  beaame  one  of  the  meet 
popular  onthe atage,  and  hadafun  of  aueeeaa  whiah  eauaed  it  to  baone 
of  the  meet  frequently  aoted  for  thiity  yearn;  and  it  alao  became  a 
fbyenfite  in  Denmark.  A  tranaUtion  of  it  into  English,  by  Theodora 
Havtin,  pabliabed  in  1864,  has  met,  we  beliefe,  with  a  general  watoome; 
and  all  iinglish  critioa  regard  'Correggio'  as  one  of  Oehlansrtittgei'a 
prinaipei  tiuea  to  famau 

OehlensoUMger  had  left  Deamaric  in  1S05,  an  eminant  rising  poet 
His  raputation  liad  riaen  higher  and  higher  during  every  year  of  his 
abeenee,  end  on  his  return  in  ISIO  he  waa  without  a  rivu.  Before  he 
eat  ent  on  hia  trayala  he  had  engaged  the  hand  of  CSiriatiana  Heger, 
the  siaterofCammaRahbek,  the  wife  ef  Bahbek  the  theatrical  writer, 
wboee  Houae  on  the  Hill  (Bakkehuua)  a  short  diatanoe  outaide  the 
ei^  waUs,  had  been  shioe  1800,  and  ooatfaiued  till  1880,  the  resort  of 
ihe  ehoiaeat  literary  aoeiety  of  Copenhagen.  Bahbek  Umaelf  had  In  a 
tt  of  vesation  just  thrown  up  the  post  of  profiMBor  of  aathetfaa  at 
the  uaireiaity,  and  Oehlenschlager  obtained  it^  with  the  privilege 
from  ^  king  of  being  absent  if  he  pleaaad  during  the  aummer  terms, 
which  was  a  privilege  he  did  not  ne^eet  to  make  uae  of.  Being  thua 
provided  witii  an  income^  he  oelebrated  hie  wedding  in  an  unusual 
way,  but  precisely  in  the  style  that  Rogera,  the  Knglish  poet^  was 
aeouatomed  to  say  would  have  been  his,  if  he  had  ever  oeased  to  be  a 
bachalor.  ^  On  the  ITth  of  May,  181 0,**  says  the  Dane'ii  *  Krindringer,' 
"  I  dined  with  Christiana  at  her  fbther^a  at  Copenhagen,  afterwards  she 
and  I  drove  by  ouaislvea  to  Oientofte,  where  Paator  H6gb,  after  I  had 
shown  him  the  necessary  papers,  went  with  us  to  the  ohurch  and 
BMrried  ua  We  got  into  the  vehicle  again,  man  and  wife,  and  drove 
off  to  the  beautiAil  Christianaholm,  to  851jBt^  which  Count  tSofaim- 
melmann  had  had  the  kindneaa  to  oflfer  ua  far  a  summer  reddenoe." 
ThB  newly-married  lady  had  a  notion  that  her  huaband  had  lost  much 
by  his  deaUngs  with  the  booksellers,  and  under  her  advice  he  began 
to  issue  hia  new  playa  and  poema  at  Ida  own  riak,  but  aoon  convinced 
himtelf  that  he  understood  nothing  of  the  puUishing  bualneas,  and  his 
wife  no  more,  a  conviction  whi^  he  says,  however,  Uiat  hia  wife  could 
never  be  persuaded  to  ahare. 

During  the  next  five  yearn  he  wrote  a  number  of  playa  of  various 
merits  but  none  that  wen  equal  to  those  he  had  compoaed  abroad,  and 
his  peace  was  disturbed  bv  a  singular  litemty  feud.  Baggesen,  alreadv 
mentioned  ea  formerly  uie  head  of  the  Daniah  Pamasaus,  had  left 
Denmark  a  little  before  OehleoaohlKger,  with  the  delibeiate  intentloD, 
although  in  receipt  of  a  poetical  pension  firom  the  government^  of 
never  returning  to  the  country,  and  of  never  writing  another  line  of 
Daniah.  He  now  changed  hia  mind,  came  back,  and,  unable  to  see  with 

Eatience  the  throne  of  poetry  occupied  by  another,  though  one  whom 
e  had  bimaelf  applauded,  commenced  a  aeries  of  critical  onalaughta 
on  Oehlenachlager,  in  which  the  animus  was  painfully  apparent  The 
public  became  dilated,  Baggeaen  found  himaelf  in  general  disfavour, 
again  expatriated  himself,  and  finally  died  abroad.  It  must  however 
be  owned,  that  Oehlensohli&ger  stood  in  need  of  a  little  criticism  not 
too  indulgent,  and  that  he  wrote  better  after  these  attacks  thui  he 
did  at  the  time  they  eommeneed.  In  1 816,  he  made  a  second  foreign  tour 


toOavmaay,aadtoFranae,atilaBfaighispenwhenhokdted,hat  was 
driven  home  byeersre  aieknew  after  a  tweleeBMBtfa.  Along  aeriee  of 
playa  and  poems  followed,  among  which,  the  moat  oonipietKNie  eraa 
•  Noidene  Qudsi^'  the  'Qodi  of  the  Kort^'  (published^  1119^ m 
attempt  to  combine  into  one  convenient  whole  aU  the  scattered 
legends  of  the  Eddaa.  The  attempt  has  been  praaounoed  auooeasful ; 
a  transUtion  of  the  woik  into  Bn^Uh  verse  of  very  oonaiderable  merit 
by  W.  E.  Frye  waa  published  at  Paria  In  1845,  and  the  poem  aupjOiea 
much  of  the  material  for  Pigotfs' Manual  of  Northern  Mythology;'  a 
novel,  '  The  Island  in  the  South  Sea,'  written  ori^^nally  in  Qerman, 
was,  on  the  eontrary,  of  an  numfatskaahl^  inferior  eharaoter.  Ceh- 
lenachUger,  who  at  the  age  ef  aeven-and*thif«y  took  Insaoas  hi  Sn^Uh 
l^om  Andereen  Esldborg,  a  Dane  long  aettled  in  Edfaibaigh,  end  well 
known  to  Walter  Seott,enterBdfaitocorraapondence  with  Sir  Walter  to 
enpreaa hia  warm  admiration  of  Itianofiala;  and)  on  being eneoutaaped, 
aeat  the  manuaeript  of  hia  own  novel  to  England  to  be  trandatedby 
Mr.Qillies,  but  hi  spite  of  thezeeloos  eaertions  of  Sir  Walter,  the 
effidr  fsll  through  from  his  inability  to  find  a  publisher  who  would 
pay  100£.  to  the  author  aad  translator  te  copyright  ThefaUmwwaa 
a  fortunate  one  for  the  fame  of  OehlenacbUiger,  which  would  have 
suffered  much  in  England  horn,  a  work  ao  unworthy  of  him. 

In  1829,  when  at  the  age  of  fifty,  he  lost  his  fhther.  **  He  was  vain 
of  his  son,"  saya  the  poet  in  the  ^Brindtinger,'  **  but,  like  a  sensible 
father,  he  never  allowed  me  to  aee  it;  only  aometimea  I  detected  the 
feeling  when  he  had  been  reading  my  poems.  It  amused  him  to  get 
into  conversation  with  strangers,  and  particularly  with  studentSj  on 
the  bench  at  the  hill  at  FMenksbeig,  and  lead  the  oonveraation  to 
bear  on  me ;  when,  if  they  said  anything  in  my  praiae,  it  tickled  him 
mneh,aahensedtothinkheraBMinodinaegnita  Many  good«atured 
people  were  aware  of  thia,  and  oftsa  afforded  this  hmooent  pleaaure  to 
the  old  man." 

The  death  of  hU  faikar,  aad  the  death  of  Comma  Rahbok  and  her 
huaband  about  the  eaaso  tim%  threw  a  gloom  over  Oehlenaohhiger^a 
aplrits,  hut  thm  were  aoon  aftenrarda  relieved  by  a  amgnlariy  pleashig 
incident  fie  took  for  the  first  time  in  hU  lOb,  in  18fiO,  a  Mp  aeron 
the  Sound  to  the  eooat  of  Baania,  thinking,  aa  the  steamer  approached 
the  Swediah  ahora,  bow  atrange  it  was  that  though  it  had  always 
greeted  his  sight  over  the  wavee  from  hia  earliest  ^dhood  at  FVede- 
rikaberg,  ha  imd  lived  half  a  century,  and  been  to  Some^  without  ever 
passfaig  the  atralta  A  brilliant  reeeption  awaited  him  firom  aH  ranka 
in  Sweden :  addiasaaa  were  preaeated  to  him ;  the  atudents  at  the 
University  of  lAmd  met  him  in  a  body  in  the  h%h  road  with  a  pro- 
feaaor  at  their  head.  He  attended  the  oeremony  of  the  Immguration 
of  a  rector  of  the  unireadty  at  the  cathedral  of  Lund  in  company 
with  Tegner,  the  biahop  of  Waaio,  who  waa  acknowledged  by  all  aa 
the  first  poet  of  Sweden,  and  waa  by  many  conaidered  to  have  sur- 
paasedinhia'Frithiof'anyahiglewoikofOehlena^ilttger^a  Tegner, 
in  the  oooiae  of  the  deUvary  of  a  poetical  addrsas  hi  hezameten^ 
auddenly  pronouneed  the  Uaee— 

'*  SksldemM  Adftm  fir  bar,  den  Verdiake  S&nfftrekaiifsn 
Xhronarftlngen  i  Dikmfngens  verld  ty  Tbroocn  &r  Goetbei." 

(The  Adam  of  poets  U  hers^  the  northern  monwek  ef  ainsftiels. 
Heir  of  the  soeptre  of  jtoaf ,  for  now  the  spcptre  Is  Ooetbe't.) 

and  in  the  presence  of  the  crowd  that  filled  the  cathedral,  among 
whom  were  Oehlenschl&ger^  wifs  and  children,  placed  a  laurel  crown 
on  his  head,  amidst  a  burst  of  music  and  the  roar  of  cannon.  The 
event,  from  aU  its  droumstanoea,  aasumed  almoat  a  national  signifi- 
canoe.  Tegner  and  eome  other  eminent  Swedea  returned  the  visit  by 
coming  to  Copenhagen.  A  few  days  after  the  King  of  Sweden  aent 
the  order  of  the  North  Star  to  Oehlenechliiger. 

Honoura  continued  to  ahower  on  him  after  this;  one  of  them,  the 
gift  of  free  lodging  bv  the  king,  aeems  however  to  have  been  obtained 
only  by  a  sort  of  stratagem.  "King  Christian  YIII,"  he  telle  us, 
"granted  mo  permiaaion  to  live  fbr  one  aummer  in  the  boose  of  the 
castle  steward  at  FVederiksberg*  (the  house  which  had  been  the 
dffieial  residenee  of  his  fhther).  "I  wished  very  much  to  get  the  per- 
mission extended  to  more  summers  than  one.  When  I  thanked  the 
king  fbr  hia  kindness,  he  aaked  me  if  there  waa  not  a  garden  belonging 
to  the  house,  and  if  I  waa  not  tomd.  of  gardening.  This  gave  me  an 
eicellent  opportunity  of  bringing  in  my  petition.  X  answered  that  J 
should  like  very  much  to  garden  if  I  could  hope  to  gather  some  of 
the  fMt  afterwarda  The  kmg  said  that  if  it  was  pradjoable  I  should 
have  permiadon  to  live  there ;  and  I  than  told  him,  in  the  lively  tone 
in  whieh  he  liked  to  hear  me  apeak, .'  For  your  Majesty  a  good  deal  is 
practicable.'  He  then  gave  me  permiasion  to  keep  the  house."  Soon 
after,  the  poet  teUs  us,  he  changed  it  for  a  better. 

In  1844,  on  another  visit  to  Puis.  Oehlenschlager  was  repeatedly 
invited  to  court  by  Louis-Philippe,  and  presented  on  one  occasion  to  a 
gentleman,  whom  he  afterwarda  fbund  to  be  Kmg  Leopold,  who  told 
him  he  had  read  all  nls  works  in  Qerman,  andinvSed  hun  to  BruaselsL 
A  visit  which  he  paid  to  Norway,  and  another  in  1847  to  Sweden, 
were  like  the  triumphal  progrsasea  of  a  sovereign  in  literature.  On 
his  sixty-seventh  birthday  his  play  of '  Amleth/  on  the  same  story  aa 
Shakspere's  'Hamlet,'  waa  produced  at  Copenhagen*  It  waa  com* 
pletely  successful,  and  the  King  of  penmark  wrote  him  a  letter  to 
congratulate  him  on  hia  triumph.  On  hia  seventieth  birthday,  the 
14th  of  November  1849,  a  grand  fiBBtival  waa  given  in  his  honour  in 
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tha  gieftt  Mloon  of  the  Royal  Shooting-Galkry.  All  the  laading 
poels  of  Denmark  wen  pveaent,  aod  many  of  them  wrote  a  song  for 
the  oQoaaion.  OehleMcW&ger  redted  a  poetical  addreia  of  thaakii  in 
which  he  alluded  to  hia  beu^  near  the  termination  of  his  career,  but 

■aid— 

»I  quaff  a  goblot  with  yon  m  a'  gvMt ; 
The  feast  I  share  is  not  my  fkmerml  feast    .    .    • 
dose  to  ns  stands  the  bouse  where  I  irss  bom, 
And  from  it  to  the  churchyard's  quiet  meads 
Beantiftil  is  the  arenue  that  leads." 

In  little  more  than  two  months  he  waa  deatined  to  be  borne  along 
the  avenue  to  whidi  he  had  thua  aymboUoally  alluded.  An  illneaa  whioh 
did  not  at  firat  aeem  serioua  aoon  became  ao,  and  about  eight  o'clock 
in  the  evening  on  Sunday  the  20th  of  January  1850  he  felt  the 
approach  of  death.  At  half  peat  nine  he  called  to  hia  eldeat  eon  and 
told  him,  "  At  the  theatre  on  the  occasion  of  my  funeral  I  wiah  them 
to  act  my  o?m  tragedy  of  '  Sooratea.'  Read  to  me  now  that  part  of  the 
acene  in  the  fifth  act  between  Socratea  and  Cebea,  in  whidi  Sooratea 
apeaka  of  death,  it  ia  ao  unspeakably  beautifuL"    The  son  read  the 

naaaase 

**  How  then  can  Death  sftight  thee  I 
It  only  can  be  one  of  two  things,  Cebes — 
It  must  be  something  or  It  must  be  nothing,**  fto. 

ending  with 

<*  Think  what  a  Joy  then  that  must  be 
E'en  with  the  gods  themselres  to  lire, — to  speak 
With  Hesiod,  with  Orpheus  and  with  Homer, 
And  all  the  great  men  who  have  been  before  us." 

He  heard  this  passage  read  with  the  greateat  emotion,  looking  round 
him  with  a  smile  of  pleaBUXtti  When  it  waa  comeluded  he  put  an  end 
to  the  reading  and  took  leave  of  hia  family  who  were  standing  around 
the  bed.    Aa  the  dock  atmbk  eleven  he  expired. 

The  funeral  of  Oehlensohlager  was  a  national  solemnity,  like  that  of 
Thorvaldsen  a  £bw  yearn  before.  The  funeral  proceaaion  oonaiated  of 
about  8000  persons,  including  representatives  of  the  king  and  queen, 
the  heir  of  the  throne  in  person,  the  foreign  ambaasadora,  the  pro- 
fesaora  of  the  university,  tne  deigy  of  the  capital,  and  all  that  was 
moat  distinguished.  Aa  it  emer;^  firom  the  western  gate  of  Ck>pen- 
hajgen  it  paaaed  the  house  in  wmch  the  deceased  was  boni,  and  halted 
wl3le  the  muaioal  sodeties  executed  a  solenm  'Farewell,*  composed 
for  muaic  by  Anderaen.  The  prooesdon  dosed  at  the  churoh  of  Fre- 
derikaberg,  where  liea  the  poet  Grundtvig  and  Biahop  Mynster  spoke 
over  the  poet's  grave.  It  is  the  church  where  his  &ther  was  oiguuat, 
and  where  the  boy  had  firat  attended  divine  aervioe. 

The  estimation  in  whidi  Oehlenschlager  is  hdd  by  his  countrymen 
is  best  shown  by  the  commencement  of  the  life  of  bdm  in  Flamand*s 
'Galleri  af  beromte  Danake  Moand  og  Qvinder.'  ''Small  aa  Denmark  ia, 
it  must  be  counted  among  the  great  powen  in  the  world  of  art  and 
poetiy,  since  it  haa  a  aonlptor  to  show  like  Thorvaldaen,  whom  only 
the  great  maatera  of  antiquity  can  be  considered  to  rival,  and  a  poet 
like  Oehlenachliiger,  who  can  worthily  take  the  fourth  aeat  by  the  dde 
of  the  three  heroea  of  poetry,  Shakapere,  Byron,  and  Gothe."  Foersan 
the  trandator  of  Shakqpere  into  Duiiah  sent  a  copy  to  Oehlenschlager 
inscribed  "To  William  Shakspere's  Twin-brother.'*  The  En^kh 
writer  however  to  whom  Oehlenachliiger  bears  by  far  the  moat  resem- 
blance ia  Wdter  Scott  Though  the  great  Damdi  writer  waa  unfor- 
tunate in  pure  fiction  and  the  great  Scottiah  writer  in  the  drama, 
the  aeriea  <n  the  Scotch  novela  of  the  one  may  be  moat  aptly  paralleled 
by  the  series  of  Danish  tragediea  of  the  other.  In  both  there  is  an 
exuberance  of  life,  a  cardess  felidty,  an  apparent  eaae  of  production, 
a  wonderftil  'breadth  of  efiect' 

Oehlenedilfiger^s  tngedies  are  twenty-four  in  number,  and  nineteen 
are  on  Scandinavian  subjects.  They  are  arranged  in  the  laat  edition 
in  dironologiod  order,  and  touch  upon  almost  everythhig  of  any  great 
interest  or  importance  in  Scandinavian  history  or  tiadition.  Beddea 
those  that  have  been  already  mentioned  there  are—'  Enud  den  Store ' 
('Canute  the  Great');  'YflBringeme  i  Miklagoid'  ('The  Varingera  in 
Constantinople '),  the  hero  of  which  ia  one  of  the  northern  body-guarda 
of  the  Byzantine  monaroha,  who  were  taken  aa  a  subject  after  Oehlen- 
achliiger by  Sir  Wdter  Scott  in  'Count  Bobert  of  Paria;'  'Landet 
f undet  og  forsvundd '  ('  Land  Found  and  Loat '),  in  which  are  drama- 
tised  the  incidenta  of  the  early  diacovery  of  America  by  the  Northmen, 
latterly  brought  ao  prominently  before  tiie  public  by  the '  Antiquitates 
Americana;'  'Dina,'a  very  mtereating  play  founded  on  the  extra- 
ordinary story  of  the  Danidi  Aldbiadea,  Corfita  Ulfdd ; '  Toidenskiold,' 
the  'Duush  Ndson,*  on  one  of  whose  adventures  Oehlenschlaiger  dso 
composed  an  opera,  was  publidied  in  1849.  These  tragedies  are  the 
true  monument  of  the  fame  of  Oehlenschlager.  If  to  the  ten  octavo 
volumes  which  contain  them,  in  the  fine  ^tion  of  hia  works  com- 
menoed  in  1849,  be  added  his  'Aladdin,'  his  'Fidierman  and  hia 
Daughter,'  hia  'Twin  Brothers  of  Damascus,'  and  perhapa  his 
'Robinson  Crusoe  in  Eag^d'  (a  play  on  the  story  of  Defoe  and 
Alexander  Selkirk),  his  'Ludlam'a  Hole,'  hia  '  Qarriok  in  France,'  and 
a  few  other  operas  and  comedies,  a  series  of  dramatic  works  ?rill  be 
shown  which,  for  extent  and  vdue,  no  other  author  of  the  19th 
century  can  rivaL 

Oehlenscbliiger's  noems,  which  are  sometimes  spirited,  are  for  the 
moat  part  oommonplace;  and  hia  prose  works  are  seldom  oSf  a  chmoter 


to  daim  much  attention.  Hia '  Poetical  Worka^'  aa  they  are  called, 
oomprising  all  of  hia  imaginative  woriu^  whether  in  proae  or  verae, 
except  the  tragediea,  occupy  in  the  collected  edition  twentyHwven 
volumesL  If  to  these  be  added  the  '  Erindringer,'  four  volumee  of 
the  same  aiae,  the  whole  aeriea  of  hia  Daniah  worka  will  be  found  to 
amount  to  forty-one  volumesi  The  laat  edition  of  hia  German  worka 
readiea  to  twen^^ma  In  these  aizty-tsro  volnmea  are  not  induded 
many  tranalationa  whidi  flowed  firom  his  ever4uitive  pen : — Otwa/s 
' Orphan,'  the  'Midaummer  Night'a Dream,'  Beakav's  Swediah  dramaa 
faito  Daidah,  and  the  wholeof  Hdbmfa  'Daniah  Theatre '  into  German. 
In  mentioning  the  'Midanmnier  NignVa  Dream,'  it  may  not  be  unin- 
tereating  to  aidd  that  Oehlenachlager,  though  a  warm,  waa  not  an 
unconditional  admirer  of  Shakapere.  He  prafeased  to  belong  to  the 
old  achool,  who  aaw  great  fanlta  aa  wdl  aa  great  beautiea  in  the  bard 
of  Avon.  It  may  be  auapeeted  however  that  hia  acquaintance  with 
hia  works  was  not  petfeot— his  acquaintance  with  hia  biography  waa 
aingularly  defective.  In  a  baUad  entitled '  William  Shakspeare,'  which 
ia  entirdy  devoid  of  merit,  he  apeaka  of  him  aa  being  bom  at  Warwick, 
never  apparently  having  heard  of  Stratford,  and  of  hia  gaining  hia 
£une  at "  Drury  Lane,** 

In  the  general  character  of  Oehlenachliiger,  aa  ahown  in  his  life,  it 
may  be  seen  that  a  high  estimation  of  himself  was  a  prominent  feature ; 
but  this  in  his  oaae,  as  in  manv  others,  was  grounded  on  red  merit 
The  tone  of  his  'Autobiography 'not  un&equently  reminds  the  Wnglish 
reader  of  that  of  Hogg,  the  fBttrick  Shedberd.  Ndther  of  the  two 
waa  inclined  to  overlook  or  undervalue  hia  own  daima  to  attention. 
It  ia  a  more  dngnlar  drcumatanoe  that  the  merita  of  the  poet  were 
through  the  oourse  of  a  loxig  life  generoudy  appreciated  and  rewarded 
by  his  countrymen,  who  by  thdr  conduct  did  no  leaa  honour  to 
themadvea  than  to  him. 

OERSTED  (ORSTBD),  HANS  CHRISTIAN,  cdebrated  aa  the 
originator  of  the  adence  of  deotro-magnetiam,  from  whidi  aprung 
the  electric  tel^g;raph,  Plrofeasor  of  Natural  Philosophy,  and  Director 
of  the  Polytechnic  School  of  Copenhagen,  waa  bom  on  the  14th  of 
Auguat  1777  at  Rudkjobing;  in  the  Daniah  island  of  Langeland, 
where  hia  father  waa  an  apothecary.  He  studied  in  the  Univerdty 
of  Copenhsgen,  and  waa.made  a  Doctor  of  Philoaophy  in  that  univer- 
dty in  1800.  At  this  time  he  studied  the  subject  of  gdvaniam,  and 
discovered  that  the  power  of  the  oppodte  polea  of  the  gdvanio  battery 
to  give  off  adda  and  alkaliea  depended  on  drcumatanoea,  and  diowed 
that  thia  power  waa  relative.  IVom  1801  to  1808  he  studied  in 
Holland  and  France,  returning  to  Copenhagen,  where  he  waa  made 
profaasor  of  phydca  in  1806.  In  1812  he  went  to  Germany,  and 
whilat  there  ne  wrote  hia  essay  on  the  identity  of  diemicd  and 
dectriod  forces,  thua  laying  the  foundation  for  the  aubsequent  identi- 
fication of  the  forcea  of  magnetiam,  eleotridty,  and  gdvanism.  In 
1819  he  made  the  announoement  of  his  great  disoovery  of  the  intimate 
relation  existing  between  magnetiam  and  deotridty.  This  announce- 
ment waa  made  in  an  essay  entitled,  '  Experimenta  droa  efiicadam 
conflictua  dectrid  in  acnm  magnetiea.'  By  defining  the  nature  of 
the  influence  exerted  by  the  gdvanio  current  on  the  magnetic  needle^ 
he  Idd  the  fonndationa  of  the  adence  of  deotro-magnetiam,  and  led 
the  way  to  ita  praoticd  application  in  tiie  production  of  the  dectario 
tdegraph.  Previoua  to  thia  time  the  identity  of  the  foroea  of  mag- 
netiam and  electridty  had  only  been  auapeeted.  He  now  demcnatvated 
"that  there  ia  dwaya  a  magnetic  droulation  round  the  dectrio 
conductor,  and  that  the  dectrio  current,  in  aooordance  witii  a 
certain  law,  dways  exercises  determined  and  dmilar  impressions  on 
the  direction  of  the  magnetic  needle,  even  when  it  dcwa  not  paaa 
through  the  needle,  but  near  it"  For  this  discovery  he  recdved  the 
Copley  medd  of  the  Royd  Society  of  London,  and  tiie  Frenoh 
Institute  presented  him  with  one  of  its  mathematicd  dasa  prises  worth 
8000  franca. 

In  1809  he  wrote  a  'Manud  of  Mechanical  Phydca,'  a  second 
edition  of  which  was  published  in  1844.  The  re-writing  this  woric 
led  him  to  make  many  origind  researches  in  many  departmenta  of 
naturd  philosophy,  scarody  any  of  which  have  not  been  enriched  by 
hia  experimenta.  He  made  many  important  experimenta  on  the  com- 
presdon  of  water,  and  invented  an  instrument  by  whioh  liquids 
might  be  oompreesed  with  more  certainty.  He  waa  the  first  to  draion- 
atrate  the  exiatence  of  the  metd  duminium  in  dumiru,  and  made 
other  chemicd  discoveries.  In  1822-23  he  again  viuted  Germany 
and  France,  and  dso  vidted  England.  On  hia  return  to  Denmark  he 
founded  the  Sodety  for  the  Distribution  of  Naturd  Sdenoe,  one 
object  of  which  waa  to  aend  forth  a  body  of  popular  lecturera  to 
deliver  couraea  of  inatruotion  in  the  most  important  towna  of  the 
country.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  Scandinavian  Sodety  of 
Naturaliata,  whidi,  like  our  own  Britiah  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Sdenoe,  assemblea  annually  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
He  again  vinted  EngUmd  in  1846,  during  the  meeting  of  the  Britiah 
Aaaodation  at  Southampton. 

Aa  he  increased  in  yeara  honours  increaaed  upon  him.  He  waa 
made  aeoretary  to  the  Royd  Sodety  of  Co|)enhagen ;  a  oorreepond- 
ing  member  of  the  Academy  of  Soiencea  m  the  Frenoh  Institute; 
and  Director  of  the  Polytedmic  Schod  at  Copenhagen,  which  he  had 
himself  founded.  In  1887  he  waa  made  iudght  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour,  and  in  1842  Knight  of  the  Pmasian  order  for  the  reward  of 
Merit  in  the  Arte  and  Sdanoee.    In  early  life  Omted  was  aasodated 
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with  the  poet  OahlrnincMSger,  whose  sister  was  married  to  his  yoanger 
brother,  and  although  devoteid  to  ezperimental  soienoe  he  took  a  deep 
hiterest  in  the  progress  and  development  of  Danish  literature.  He 
was  a  oonstant  writer  for  the  newspapers  and  msgaainesi  Aoting 
upon  tha  deep  convietiott  that  sdanoe  should  be  the  handmaid  of 
religion,  he  did  all  that  lay  in  his  power  to  maks  the  popular  mind 
of  his  oonntry  aequainted  with  the  facts  of  natural  soienoe.  He  wrote 
a  lyrical  and  didaotio  poem  called  '  The  Balloon,'  which  was  translated 
into  Geiman.  He  was  also  one  of  the  moat  popular  lecturers  of  his 
day.  He  not  onlv  lectured  in  the  univenity  to  young  students  and 
senior  students,  but  out  of  the  uniTWsity  to  citizens  and  classes  of 
ladlesL  A  yariety  of  Oersted's  papen  and  lectures  of  a  popular  kind 
hare  been  tranaiated  into  the  English  language  by  the  Misses 
Homer,  under  the  title  of  '  The  Soul  in  Nature,  with  Supplementaty 
Contributions.'    (London,  Bohn.) 

On  the  9th  of  November  1850  a  jubilee  was  held  in  honour  of  the 
fiftieth  anniyersary  of  his  sendees  at  the  Uniyenity  of  Copenhagen. 
On  this  occasion  people  of  .aU  ranks  and  opinions  assembled  round 
the  noble  old  philosopher.  The  King  of  Denmark  presented  him  on 
the  occasion  with  a  country  residenee  at  Frederiksbezg,  near  Copen- 
hagen. He  lectured  through  the  winter,  but  the  following  March  he 
toSk  a  severe  cold,  which  terminated  in  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  of 
which  he  died  on  the  9th  of  March  1851.  A  bioffraphical  sketch  of 
Oersted,  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  some  of  um  materials  of  this 
notice,  was  pubUahed  by  P.  L.  MoUer,  a  translation  of  which  is 
published  with  the  Engliih  translation  mentioned  above. 

*  OERSTED,  ANDERS  SANDOE,  an  emhient  Danish  statesman 
and  legal  writer,  whose  reputation  has  been  mudi  tarnished  by  reoent 
events,  was  bom  at  Rudkjobing  in  the  island  of  Langeland,  on  the 
2lBt  of  December  1778.  His  time  was  constantly  passed  in  company 
with  his  elder  brother  Hans  Christian  Oersted,  and  till  they  were  near 
to  man's  estate,  th^  had  a  common  purBe.  When  sent  to  study  at 
the  University  of  Copenhagen,  both  brothers  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Adam  Oehlenschlager  the  poet  [OeblxzibohlAoxb],  then  an  actor  at 
the  theatre,  and  Anders  Oersted  afterwards  in  1802  married  Oehlen- 
schlager^s  sister  Sophia.  Anders,  who  adopted  jurisprudence  as  a 
profession,  became  verr  eminent  in  it,  and  was  editor  of  three  suo- 
ceasive  l^gal  periodicals,  the  'Juridiikt  Archiv'  (30  vols.  1804-11), 
the  'Nyt  Jnridiakt  Arohiv'  (SO  vols.  1812-20),  and  the  <Juridiik 
Tidsskrift'  (16  vols.  1820-30),  as  well  as  another  of  a  more  acientific 
character,  the  '  Eunomia'  (4  vols.  1815-22).  He  also  wrote  in  Daniih 
a  '  Systematic  Development  of  the  idea  of  Theft'  (1809),  a  'Handbook 
of  Daniih  and  Norwegian  Jurisprudence'  (3  vols.  1821),  and  several 
other  works  of  reputation  on  law,  and  several  on  philosophy,  in  wljich 
he  was  first  a  duciple  of  Kant  and  aftOTwards  of  HegeL  He  was 
appointed  to  various  responsible  offices,  and  in  1825  to  a  high  and 
important  legal  situation,  which  involved  the  dntwing  up  of  all 
the  important  ordinances,  which,  under  an  absolute  government  as 
that  of  Denmark  then  was,  formed  the  body  of  the  laws.  In  1831  &e 
had  an  important  share  in  firaming  the  constitutions  for  the  different 
provincial  states,  which  were  then  granted  by  King  Frederick  VL  to 
appease  the  growing  discontent  of  his  subjects,  who  saw  Norway,  since 
it  had  been  disunited  from  Denmark,  prospering  under  a  free  consti- 
tution. Oersted  was  appointed  as  high  commireioner  to  represent  the 
king  at  the  assembly  of  the  states  in  both  the  main  land  and  the 
islands,  and  was  for  some  years  very  popular  in  that  position;  but  as 
ideas  of  freedom  began  to  prevail,  it  was  found  that  he  was  trnwilling 
to  make  further  concessions  of  the  privileges  of  the  crown,  and  he 
began  to  be  lodced  upon  as  an  enemy  to  popular  rights.  In  1841  he 
was  appointed  to  a  place  in  the  Danish  cabinet,  which  in  1848  he 
resigned.  On  the  21st  of  April  1858  the  present  king,  Frederick  YII., 
recalled  him  to  office  as  minister  of  the  interior,  of  public  worship, 
and  of  pubUc  instruction,  and  as  prime  minister  of  the  kingdom.  It 
was  then  soon  found  that  the  suspidona  of  his  disaffection  to  constitu- 
tional progress  was  weU  founded,  and  that  he  purposed  to  carry 
reactionary  measures  with  a  high  hand.  By  the  trea^  of  London, 
signed  on  the  8th  of  May  1852,  Denmark  and  the  Duchies  were  to  be 
preserved  as  one  state,  but  not  to  be  governed  by  one  legislative  body, 
a  condition  which  necessarily  implied  some  alteration  in  the  constitu- 
tion obtained  by  Denmark  in  1849.  On  the  4th  of  October  1853  the 
Oersted  oabinet  submitted  a  proposition  to  the  Diet  of  an  alteration 
in  the  constitution  of  Denmark  Proper,  which  was  almost  unanimously 
rejected  (on  the  24th  of  February  1854),  as  of  a  reactionary  character. 
Oersted  now  advanced  a  pretension  Uiat  the  king  could  grant  new 
constitutionB  to  Sleswig  and  Holstein  without  connilting  the  existing 
Diet  at  all,  and  a  great  constitutional  struggle  began*  The  two 
chambers,  the  Landthing  and  the  Folkthing,  voted  an  address  to  the 
king  (13th  of  March  1854),  urging  him  to  dirauss  the  Oersted  ministry; 
the  king  received  the  presidento  of  the  chambers,  asked  them  to 
dinner,  and  promised  to  comply  with  their  wishes.  But  time  went  on ; 
Oersted  still  continued  at  the  head  of  the  govemmenti  and  soon  began 
to  issue  his  new  oonstitutionB  according  to  the  principle  which  the 
chambers  had  repudiated.  The  chambers  voted  a  different  constitution, 
which  the  cabinet  refused  to  accept.  Public  indignation  ran  high,  but 
was  kept  with  some  difficulty  in  the  constitutional  track.  The  oabinet 
dissolved  the  Folkthing  on  the  20th  of  October  1854^  but  the  only  effect 
was  to  see  the  patriotio  members  returned  to  their  seats.  BefdretheDiet 
met,  the  king  accepted  an  invitation  from  Sir  Morten  Peto  to  a  banquet 


on  the  oocaaion  of  opening  the  Flensbnrg  and  Husum  railway,  and  his 
reception  was  so  cold  that  he  foresaw  the  measures  he  was  engaged  in 
would  lead  to  no  good  end.  On  the  Srd  of  December,  before  the 
meeting  of  the  Diet,  he  gave  way,  and  the  Oersted  ministry  was  at  an 
end.  In  March  1855  the  Diet  decreed  the  impeachment  of  Oersted 
and  his  odleagues,  and  a  commission  was  named  to  try  them,  composed 
of  eight  members  of  the  Supreme  Iribunal  (Hoveste  Ret),  and  eight 
members  selected  by  the  I^dthing,  or  Upper  House  of  the  Diet. 
After  numerous  legal  delays  the  verdict  was  returned  on  the  26th  of 
February  1856.  The  eight  members  selected  by  the  Landthing  had 
found  the  prisoners  guilty,  the  eight  members  of  the  Supreme  Tribunal 
had  voted  for  their  acquittal ;  and  as  by  the  laws  of  Denmark,  where 
the  votes  are  equal  the  dedaion  must  be  in  favour  of  the  accused,  the 
whole  of  the  prisoners  were  set  at  liberty. 

Oersted  is  now  engaged  in  continuing  an  account  of  his  own  career, 
<  Fhigments  of  the  Histoid  of  my  life  and  Tunes'  ('  Af  mit  Livs  X)g 
min  Tids  Historic'),  which  he  commenced  it  1851,  and  dropped  during 
his  ministry.  The  last  part  that  has  appeared  is  the  commencement 
of  the  fourth  volume,  published  in  1856,  and  the  woriL,  though  less 
of  an  attractive  than  an  instructive  character,  contains  important 
materials  for  the  modem  history  of  Denmark.    [Su  Bufplbkent.] 

*  OERSTED,  ANDERS  SANDO£,the  nephew  of  the  preceding, 
and  named  after  him,  is  the  son  of  a  merchant  at  Rudlgobing,  and  was 
bom  there  on  the  21st  of  June  1816.  He  has  travelled  in  the  West 
Indies  and  South  America,  and  published  several  valuable  works  on 
natural  history,  in  particular  one  on  the  Annelids  of  Greenland.  In 
the  'Journal  of  the  Geographical  Society  of  London '  for  1850  appears 
a  paper  by  him,  on  a  'Survey  made  for  a  Caoal  through  the  river 
Sapea  to  tne  port  of  Salinos  or  Bolenoe  in  Coste  RicSb' 

OETINGBR,  FRIEDRICH  CHRISTOPH,  was  bom  on  the  6th  of 
May  1702,  at  Goppingen  in  Wiirtemberg^  and  studied  successively  at 
the  universities  of  Tubingen,  Jena,  and  Leipzig,  Having  acted  awhile 
as  tutor  in  Tubingen,  and  assisted -Count  Zincendorf  in  his  project 
for  translating  the  Scriptures,  he  was  appointed  reader  in  theology  in 
the  University  of  Halle.  This  post  he  resigned  however  in  order  to 
travel,  and  especially  to  consult  some  of  the  eminent  theologians  of 
Holland.  Returning  to  Wiirtemberg,  he  was,  in  1738,  appointed 
pastor  atHirsdhau.  He  had  now  f idly  adopted  the  views  of  the 
Pietists,  whose  sentimento  were  then  obtaining  the  adhesion  of  many 
of  the  most  leamed  and  pious  men  in  Germany,  while  they  found  very 
general  acceptance  among  persons  of  a  devotional  temperament,  witn 
whom  Oetinger^a  purity  of  life,  earnestness  of  manner,  extensive 
theological  acquirements,  and  perhaps  his  mysticism  of  style,  all  com- 
bined to  give  him  great  inflnence,  so  that  he  soon  came  to  be  regarded 
as  the  Pietist  leader  in  that  part  of  Germany.  Oetinger  waa  an 
eamest  student  of  the  writiogs  of  Jacob  Bohme ;  and  he  became  an 
ardent  disciple  of  Emmanuel  Swedenborg,  some  of  whose  works  he 
translated  into  German.  His  teaching  of  these  mystic  doctrines  having 
called  forth  however  some  remonstrances  from  his  ecclesiastioal 
superiors,  he  announced  his  resolve  not  to  publish  any  more  of  his 
writings,  but  he  continued  to  furnish  such,  of  his  followers  as  applied 
for  spiritual  adrioe  with  his  written  instructions.  He  was  nominated 
in  1752  to  the  superintendence  of  the  churches  in  the  district  of 
Weinsbeig,  and  afterwards  of  that  of  Herrenberg,  and  subsequenUy 
bu^op  of  Murrhard.    He  died  on  the  10th  of  February  1782. 

During  his  life  Oetinger  was  regarded  with  respect  approaching  te 
reverence  by  his  co-religionista  as  a  philosopher  as  well  as  a  theologum, 
and  he  is  still  held  in  high  estimation.  He  sought  to  elucidate  the 
Christian  system  by  the  speculations  of  Bohme  and  Swedenborg,  an<? 
he  was  fond  of  oomparing  and  contrasting  the  reoeived  systems  ot 
secular  philosophy  with  Christian  philosophy,  as  so  explained.  His 
views  were  steted  in  various  commentariea  or  dissertations  on  the 
books  of  Job,  the  Proverbs,  Ecdesiastes,  and  Bzdtiel,  and  in  treatises 
entitied  the  '  Age  of  Gold,'  '  Ancient  Philosophy,'  &c.  He  also  wrote 
some  devotional  woriiLS.  His  autobiography  was  published  by  J.  Ham- 
beiger,  8vo^  Stottgard,  1845,  <Des  Wiirtembetgischen  PraUten  Friedr. 
Cph.  Oetingers  Selbstbiographie^'  with  a  preface  by  G.  H.  von  Schubert; 
see  siso  Auberlin's  '  Die  Theosophie  Friedr.  Cph.  Oetinger's  nach  ihren 
Grundzligen;  Beitntg  zur  Dogmengeschichte  undzur  PhUosophie,'  8vo^ 
Tubingen,  1847. 

OGGIO'NB,  or  UGGICNE,  MARCO  DA,  was  a  Milanese  painter 
and  a  distinguished  acholar  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  at  Milan  about  1490 ; 
he  was  bom  therefore  about  1470,  at^  as  his  name  imports,  Oggione,  in 
the  Milanese.  He  painted  in  oil  and  in  fresco,  and  is  on  the  whole  one 
of  the  best  of  the  Milanese  painters.  His  frescoes  of  tiie  church  della 
Pace  at  Milan,  which  are  much  praised  by  Lanai,  are  now  In  the  Brera 
at  Milan ;  they  were  removed  from  the  wall  by  Barezzl  Oggione  is 
however  now  chiefly  known  f6r  his  copy  of  the  'Last  Supper^of  Leo- 
nardo da  Yind,  now  in  the  Academy  of  Arte  in  London.  This  copy  is 
painted  in  oil,  and  was  executed  about  1510  for  the  Refectory  of  the 
Certosa  di  Favia ;  and  as  it  was  copied  when  the  original  was  in  a 
perfect  stote,  the  now  almost  total  decay  of  the  latter  renders  it  very 
valuable.  The  opinions  regarding  ita  merito  are  various.  Giuseppe 
Boasi  does  not  wholly  approve  of  it;  but  as  the  original  has  been 
virtually  decayed  since  1726,  when  it  was  first  restored,  all  subsequent 
judgments  of  the  merito  of  the  copy  with  respect  to  the  original  must 
be  received  with  doe  reservation,  as  th^  are  oertdnly  the  result  of 
individual  fandsa  of  what  the  original  might  have  been,  rather  than 
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of  wbftt  it  by  aotugl  campyiaon  wm  found  to  bo.  Maioo  da  OggioDo'f 
copy  must  do  a  bettor  cntorion  of  wbat  the  origioal  woe,  tlion  tbo 
rvipaioe  of  tbo  original  it«olf,  or  the  spooolatiooe  of  aU  suheoquent 
crituM  cpD^bmed*  Ogmopo  ipade  two  large  oopiaiy  botb*  it  is  eaid, 
from  a  mail  oopy  o^ado  bf  bmwlf  for  the  purpose  -  tbat  in  oil,  ia 
the  Boy4  -ioadomy,  and  om  if»  fniwM  for  the  refiaotory  of  tbo  eonvent 
of  CaettUJaacOy  which  waa  /ooi^  by  the  Oav.  Ouiaoppo  B^mi,  tiMvgb 
Boiei'e  picture  waa  taken  (iiiefly  from  a  eopy  in  the  AjsabroMan 
Librarv  made  by  Andrea  Biaaphi  oaUed  yeq>ino  in  1612,  when  tbe 
original  wa#  already  much  deoayed.  There  it  an  older  «my  at  BoAte 
Capriaaca,  made  in  1665,  and  attributed  to  Fistro  Luini  SoMd'a  copy 
waa  made  ifi  1807  for  Kug^no  Beaubamaia,  ▼^aeroy  of  Italy,  to  be 
worked  in  moaaiq ;  tbo  o^^toon  la  now  at  ICiipiobf  and  tbo  moeaie  ia 
at  Vienna.  But  this  work,  mad«  partly  from  one  copy,  partly  Inxn 
another,  froo)  etndymg  other  worka  of  Da  Vinci,  and  from  the  artjat'a 
own  feeling  of  i)a  Yinoi's  gt^le,  ya  eeaentially  a  reetoration  or  tnaa- 
lat^Dy  and  not  a  copy :  it  may  bayo  no  iMemblanoe  to  the  original 
beyond  aiae  and  compofition;  iwd  to  the  tme  lover  of  aii  can  nave 
lit0e  value,  compared  with  the  old  unagiyming  copy  of  Oggione. 
The  me^re  fact  that  O|ng]one^e  copy  waa  painted  for  people  who  muat 
have  been  well  acquainted  with  iik9  original,  and  by  a  dietiagniahed 
pupil  of  Leonardo's  f^om  tbo  orfg^al  when  in  ita  pertcat  atate,  ought 
to  be  eufficient  guarantee  for  ito  fidelity,  notwitbaUoding  its  imper- 
fections, making  of  couxe e  due  aUowaaoea  for  the  different  oapanitiiea 
of  the  two  men.    3Carco  da  Oggione  died  in  1£80. 

O'GYQEa,  or  OGYQUa  is  aaid  to  have  heon  the  first  king  of 
Athena  and  of  Thebea.  (Taeti^  'liycopb./  1206.)  Thua  Panaaaiaa 
telle  ua  that  the  Eotenea,  who  were  the  moat  ancient  inhabitanta  of 
BoBotia,  were  the  subjeota  of  Ogygeat  and  that  Thebea  iUelt  waa  o^lad 
Ogygiaq,  a^  epit|iet  which  ia  alao  applied  to  it  by  iEacbylna.  (Fana., 
if.  5,  8  1 :  iEach.,  'Pera.,'  87.)  That  Ogygea  waa  doaely  oonnectad 
with  Thebea  aa  well  aa  JLttica  appeara  from  the  tradition,  according  to 
which  he  waa  said  to  be  tlie  eon  of  Boootna.  (3ahol.  on  ApoUon.,  iis. 
1178.)  It  may  also  be  mentioned  tbat  the  oldsat  gate  in  Thebea  waa 
called  Ogygian.    (Paoa.,  ix.  8,  &) 

The  name  of  Ogygea  ia  connected  with  the  ancient  del|igo  which 
preceded  that  of  Deucaliop,  and  ho  ia  aaid  to  have  been  the  only 


peraoi^  saved  when  the  whole  of  Qreece  waa  covered  with  watei;  We 
posaeaa  aoarcely  any  p^iiculara  reapeoting  him;  and  the  acoounta 
irt^ch  have  come  down  to  na  are  too  vi^e  and  uniatisCMtovy  to  aUow 
na  to  form  any  aatiafaotory  opinion  on  the  anl^ect  He  bdonga  in 
&ot  to  mytbology  rather  than  to  biatory.  The  earUer  Greek  wrttera, 
Berodotua,  Thucydidea,  Xenophon,  fto.,  make  no  mention  of  hii 
name;  but  <be  accounta  preaerved  by  PMiaaniaa  and  other  wxitera 
appear  to  indicate  the  great  antiquity  of  the  traditiona  respecting  hio. 
yarioua  etymologiea  have  been  propoeed  of  bia  namop  Hr.  Eanriek 
Bupposea  thai  the  word  waa  derived  from  the  root  710^,  aigoifying 
darkneaa  or  night,  and  quotea  a  passage  of  Heayohiua  in  support  of 
his  view,  which  appeara  however  to  be  corrupt  The  more  favourite 
theory  of  modem  aoholam  conneota  the  name  with  Oceanua,  wUoh 
efiymolqfy  ia  auppoaed  to  be  aupported  by  the  tradition  whidi  plaoea 
Ogygea  u  the  time  of  the  deluge.  The  name  of  Ogygia  ia  auppoaed 
tobe  applied  to  the  ialand  of  Calypao  becauae  it  lav  in  the  ocean.  But 
whatever  may  be  the  etjmology  of  tbo  name*  the  adjective  derived 
from  it  ia  frequently  employed  by  the  Greek  writera  to  indicate  any- 
thing ancient  or  unknown.  We  learn  from  the  Scholiaat  on  Hedod, 
tbat  according  to  one  tradition,  Ogygea  waa  the  king  of  the  goda ;  and 
It  ia  not  improbable  that  the  name  originally  indicated  nothing  more 
tban  the  hi^h  antiquity  of  the  timea  to  which  it  referred. 

{FhilologtMl  Mvteum,  No.  5,  '  On  the  Barly  Kinga  of  Attica,'  by 
Mr.  Kenrick ;  Ko.  6,  •  Ogygea/  by  Mr.  ThirlwaU.) 

OHLMULLEB,  DAKl£L  JOSBPH,  a  German  ansbit^ot,  who  held 
the  office  of 'CivUbau-inapector'  at  Huoich,  waa  bom  at  Bambeig  in 
1791.  After  atudying  under  Earl  Fischer,  to  whom  many  other 
architects  of  celebrity  were  indebted  for  their  profeaaional  education, 
he  vifited  both  Italy  and  Sicily,  where  he  spent  four  yearn  in  examining 
th^  principal  edificea.  He  was  ai^mmoned  home  in  1819,  to  auperioteQd 
the  erection  of  the  Qlyptotheca  at  Hunieb,  after  Klenae'a  deaigna.  In 
1881  ha  waa  commissioned  to  make  deaigna  in  the  gothio  atyle  lor  a 
church  in  the  Au  auburb,  and  the  first  stone  of  the  edifice  waa  laid  on 
thp  28th  November  in  that  year,  Takep  altogether  thia  atracture  is  one 
of  the  noblest  and  xpost  suooeaafnl  worka  in  that  atyle  wbioh  baa  been 
produced  in  modem  timea  in  GennaDy»  and  ia  remarkable  for  the  aplen- 
dour  of  ita  lofty  windows,  filled  entirely  with  painted  glaaa,  one  of  which, 
whose  subject  }§  the  Aasumption  of  the  Viigmi  ia  repreeented  in  ooloura 
hi  Count  Kacayne^'s  *  Art  Modanie,'  Thia  building  alone  would  auffioe 
for  Oeblmuller'a  fame ;  but  it  waa  not  the  <mly  one  in  which  he  had  an 
opportunity  of  diaplaying  bia  tidmta  during  bit  brief  profeaaional 
career,  for  he  erected  in  the  aame  style  both  the  national  monument 
at  Wittelal)aoh,  and  the  Otto  ch#pel  at  Kieferafelden,  the  latter  of 
which  waa  begun  m  1884,  and  the  other  completed  in  183ff.  The  ohnioh 
of  St.  Thereaia  at  Hallbeigmooa,  begun  by  him  in  October  1888,  ia  in 
the  Italian  style.  On  the  death  of  J>omenioo  QuagUo  in  1837,  he  waa 
employed  to  complete  the  worka  at  the  caatle  of  Hohenaohwangau.  He 
did  no^  howeveri  long  aurvive  bia  predeoeaaor  in  that  building;  for  he 
died  at  Munich,  April  22, 1839. 

OHMACHT,  LAli^DELIN,  an  emment  Oarman  aoolptor,  waa  bom 
at  Duoningen  near  Bottwell,  114  Wiirtembeig^  in  1760.    He  waa  the 


pnpilof  J.P.MsMuor.  Hie  fieat  pnUia  wocka  vm 
for  the  Kreudfimhe  at  Roitweil,  which  atill  daoceiio  the  dioir.  Amosig 
hia  earlier  woi^sia  a  good  hwat  of  Lavater.  In  1790  he  went  to  RcMne, 
whepas  he  remained  two  yeara^  And  after  bia  retim  to  Oenany  l&e  vma 
omi^oyad  on  aaveai  imporiani  iMMiumantal  works,  the  first  of  wkdeh. 
waa  l£a  moaiumunt  4e  the  flaagomanter  Bhode,  in  the  esthodrad  of 
Liiheck  t  bui.Ua  prinaipal  woiiM  era  ai  fltraaboawg,  wbaao  ho  aaftUed 
inl&OL  Hie  tot  work  »faare  waa  the  monmnsBt  of  Qenarai  Denaix, 
who  waa  Ullad  at  Marengo^  aiectad  on  the  Bheininsei  near  Stoaaiboaig  : 
thara  ana  ioux  monuaenta  alao  by  him  in  the  ohardi  of  8k  Thomaa, 
of  whiditiMtto  PrafaaaorObcrian<1810)  Sa  onoof  hia  priacmai  worka ; 
that  to  tba  Xdatoiian  Kjotik  <1816)  u  likawiae  mueh  admired.  He 
axeontedalso  a  beantifhl  mmwMnt  in  the  new  ehurdi  to  Dr.  Bleseag ; 
another  to  Qeneral  Kleber,  in  the  cathedral ;  and  a  ooloaaal  figwao  to 
Adolph  von  Naaaau,  in  the  cathedral  of  Speyiar.  There  are  alao  aevwml 
dasB&oal  fic^orea  bf  Oehmanht  a  VeniiB ;  Biyohe ;  Flora;  fiebo ;  the 
Judgment  of  Paiia  (at  Nymphenbnig),  ami  others.  Aaumg  baa  busts 
are  aevaral  of  Klopatoek,  wkh  whom  he  waa  intimate.  He  died  at 
fitnabonif  in  18iii :  baa  poxtiait  ia  in  the  Vogri  aoOeetioa  of  portraits 
in  the  poaaeaaion  of  the  Kingof  SaaoBv.  Vkm  aaiabrated  aeidpt<N>, 
David,  upon  eeeing  the  worka  of  Ohmaont  ait  Btraabonxg^  is  ropoited 
to  have  aaid  that  Ohmarht  waa  tiM  Corraggio  of  aooipton. 

0^KE£FF8,  JOHN,  waa  bom  at  Dabbn,  on  the  24th  of  Jane  1747. 
Beiiig  dgaigaad  for  a  painter,  he  was  plaoed,  when  only  ais  yeara  old, 
nndw  the.ohai\ga  of  Mr.  Weat  at  the  Boyal  Iiiah  Academy;  aad  lua 
literary  education,  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  Framih,  waa  receivad  from 
Father  Auatfn,  a  iaamed  Jeauit,  ha  and  his  family  being  Roman 
Cathob'ca.  Two  yeam  of  hia  youth,  beginmag  when  he  waa  about 
fiftoso,  were  apent  in  London  with  an  unoleu  fSmn  early  boyhood  he 
had  dabbled  in  vendftnation;  at  the  age  of  aizteen  he  had  eompooed  a 
oomady :  and  whan  he  waa  no  more  than  aightaeB  another  comedy  of 
hia  waa  brought  out  by  Moaaop,  ait  the  Smock-eUaw  Theatre  in  Dublin. 
Hia  dramatic  turn  now  to<^  entire  poaaeaaion  of  huL  Ha  obtained  an 
ODflagement  firom  Moaa(^  aa  an  aotor,  and  continued  for  aomo  yeara 
tone  a  member  of  the  company;  acting  bath  in  Dublin  and  in  other 
towaa  of  Irdand.  At  the  eaaoa  time  lie  exeraiaed  himaaif  in  dranaatic 
writing,  often  pvodnciag  anaU  piecee  for  hia  own  bane&ta  and  on  other 
oocaoona.  In  1774  he  man'ied  a  daughter  of  Mr.  fieaphey,  proprietor 
of  the  Theatre  Boyal  in  Dublin,  by  whom  he  had  three  children. 
Domaatio  diaagreementa  aroae :  after  aeven  yeara  of  union  Mr.  0*Keefia 
and  hia  wifo  aeparated ;  and  the  aeparation  laatad  for  the  remainder  of 
their  Uvea. 

In  1778  Mr.  Colman  brought  ont  anaceaafiilly,  at  the  H^rmarket, 
the  farce  of  'Tony  Liunpkin  in  Town,'  tiie  Arat  piece  by  which 
O'Eeeffe  became  known  in  fiagland.  In  1781,  on  hia  aeparation  from 
his  wife,  he  removed  to  London,  and  he  never  again  visited  hia  native 
country.  From  that  time  he  waa  a  play-writer  by  profeaaion.  The 
greater  number  of  his  pieces  were  oomposed  for  Colman'a  company  at 
the  Haymarket;  but  he  wrote  frequently  alao  for  Govent  Oerden 
under  the  management  of  Hania.  Hia  dramatic  career  may  be  said 
to  have  oloaed  in  1798,  after  which  date  no  new  play  of  hie  waa 
brought  upon  the  atage.  The  fruit  of  hia  laboum  waa  a  ooUection  of 
dramatio  pieoca,  amountingf  on  hia  own  lial^  to  no  fewer  tban  aixty- 
eighty  of  which  fifty«x  were  acted,  and  many  of  theae  with  great 
auoceaa.  Same  of  them  atill  keep  poaaeaaion  of  tiie  ataga^  Such  are 
hia  comedy  of  <  Wild  Oata,'  and  hia  opemtic  foroea  of  *  The  Agieeeble 
Surprise '  and  <  The  Highland  BeeL' 

O'Keeffe'a  worka  do  not  belong  ta  a  high  dam.  Their  diction 
ia  coaraa,  and  in  incident  and  oharacter  they  ere  meraly  fiEiraical ;  but 
the  beat  of  them  have  a  flow  of  apirita,  a  kfndlineaa  of  feeling,  and  a 
ricbneaa  of  whim  and  eccentricity,  wbioh  account  adeqnati^y  for  the 
popularity  they  ao  long  enjoyed.  They  were  oompoaed  in  cironm- 
ataneea  calling  for  much  indulganoa.  They  were  the  coaatant  efforta 
of  a  veiy  poor  man  to  preeerve  himoelf  and  hia  duldnm  from 
beggary.  And,  further,  from  his  twanty-eightii  year,  when  a  neglected 
eold  brought  on  inflammation  of  hia  eyea,  he  auflbred  under  a  gradual 
decay  of  aight^  which  apeedily  made  reading  and  writing  alike 
impoaribla.  He  waa  never  entirely  blind ;  but  for  many  yeara  he  could 
do  little  more  than  diatinguiah  light  from  daikneaa. 

In  1798  twenty-one  of  hia  piscea  were  pubUahed  together,  in  four 
volumaa  ootava  The  aubacription  for  the  edition  ecareely  paid  the 
expenaaa.  In  June  1800,  Mr;  Harria  gave  him  a  benefit  at  Ck>vent 
Qardan*  at  whieb  he  himaelf  appeared  on  the  atage  and  delivered  an 
addrem :  and  the  reoeipta  enabled  him  to  apend  SOOiL  in  purchasing  a 
email  annuity.  In  1808  ha  reoeived  a  lifeannuity  of  twenty  pounds 
from  Covent  Qarden,  nominally  aa  the  purcbaae-money  of  his  dramas 
atill  unpnnted :  but  thia  annuity  oeaaed  to  be  paid  in  1826.  In  1608 
ba  began  to  receive  a  penaion  from  the  crown,  to  which  another 
penaion  of  a  hundred  guinaaa  waa  added  in  1836.  From  theae  com- 
bined aouBoea  he  waa,  during  the  lateat  yeara  of  hia  liib,  in  reoeipt  of 
an  income  little  exoeeding  two  hundred  a  year ;  and,  in  an  honourable 
apirit  of  independence,  he  reAiaed  a  donation  cent  him  by  the  literary 
JTund  Sooiety.  In  1826  he  publiahed  <  Beoolieotiena  of  the  Life  of 
John  0*Kea&i,  written  by  .himaelf:'  two  volumee  8vo.  In  1828  he 
removed  from  the  neighbouriiood  of  London  to  Southampton,  and 
there  reaided  thenceforth,  attended  by  a  daughteiv  who  waa  hia  only 
anrviving  child,  hia  eldaat  aon,  a  elergyman  of  the  chorah  of  Bng^d, 
having  died  of  the  yellow  fever  at  Jamaica,  in  1804.    O'Keeffe  hiioself 
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was  a  Romatt  C^fMio  to  ilw  kftt  H«  dM  «t  Soatfaampton,  on  ike 
4th  of  Febrawy  1988.  Ib  18S4  aj^pMred  a  small  Tolume  of  his  Tar- 
aified  pisoes,  entitled  '  CyKeeft's  Le^aey  to  bia  Daughter/  andpiefseed 
bj  notices  of  his  ebaiacfter  and  domeslie  cireoiastattcsa. 

OK.B'N,  LORBNZ,  a  c^brated  Swin  nataraMst,  was  born  at 
O^abergf  on  Ae  2nd  of  Angnst  1779.  He  studied  medicine  and 
natural  history  at  Gotl^igen,  and  held  tha  poaition  of  privat-dooens 
in  that  nnirersitj.  In  1807  ho  beeaue  esLtraordinary  prdesior  of 
xsedicino  in  the  XTaitenity  of  Jena;  thence  he  remored  to  Ziirioh, 
'Where  he  held  the  post  of  pfofssser  of  niltuvalhiBtory  till  his  death. 
At  the  time  he  began  to  study  natural  sciettoey  the  writings  of  Kant, 
fiohte,  and  Sch^lliQg  weie  producing  a  deep  impression  on  the  minds 
of  the  students  of  nsfturtd  history.  Sehelling,  who  had  studied 
medicine,  had  sppHed  tiM  principles  of  the  transcsndental  philosophy 
to  the  fhcts  of  the  natural  world,  and  had  by  a  process  of  thought 
endeaTOUfwi  to  give  an  explanation  to  the  phenomena  of  nature.  It 
'was  in  this  sdfaooi  that  G^en  stuped,  and  the  prtndplea  of  tiie  traa- 
Boendental  philoso^^  taore  or  1ms  guided  his  researohes  as  a  naturalist 
throughout  his  long  life.  His  ftnt  work  was  published  in  1802,  and 
Tras  entitled  '  Elemente  of  Natural  Philoeophy,  the  Theory  of  the 
Senses,  and  the  CSsasification  of  Animals  founded  thereon.'  This  wss 
followed  by  a  work  'On  Qeneratien'  in  1806.  In  these  works  he 
endeayoured  to  apply  a  general  theory  of  nature  to  the  facts  presented 
by  the  forms  and  the  dev^opment  of  animals.  In  his  classification 
he  took  for  his  bans  the  presence  of  the  senses,  making  each  class  of 
animals  to  represent  an  organ  of  sense.  In  his  work  '  On  Qeneration' 
he  first  suggested  that  all  animals  are  built  up  of  Tesiolss  or  cells^ 
In  1806  he  puUidied  his  'Contributions  to  ComparatiTe  Anatomy 
and  Physiology/  and  pcnnted  out  the  origin  of  the  intestines  in  the 
umbAicsd  resiole.  In  tlria  year  he  made  an  ezcorsion  to  the  Han 
Mountsins,  wfa^  resulted  in  an  important  thoQght  This  may  be 
described  in  his  own  hngaage: — "  In  August  1806,"  ha  says,  **  I  made 
a  journey  over  the  Hans;  I  slid  down  through  the  wood  on  the 
south  side ;  and  straight  before  me^  rt  my  feet,  lay  a  most  beautiful 
bleached  sktdl  of  a  hind.  I  picked  it  up,  turned  it  round,  regarded  it 
intensely:  the  thing  was  done.  *  It  is  a  ▼ertebral  eolomnt'  struck 
me,  as  a  flash  of  ligfatning  to  the  marrow  and  bone;  and  sfaice  that 
time  the  aknll  has  been  regarded  as  a  yertebral  column."  This 
discovery  was  published  in  an  essay  on  the  'Signification  of  the 
Bones  of  the  %ulL'  This  essay,  although  it  attracted  little  atten- 
tion at  fi!rst,  land  the  foundation  of  those  inquiries  which  in  the 
hands  of  Cams,  G^offroy  St.-Hjlaire,  and  Owen,  hate  led  to  the 
establishment  of  those  laws  of  homology  in  the  tertebtate  skeleton 
that  are  now  a  nniversally-reoeived  branch  of  anatomical  soienss.  It 
wss  by  the  perseTering  use  of  the  idea  that  flsshed  aeross  Us  mind  in 
the  Han,  that'Oken  has  earned  for  himself  the  title  of  *<  the  fothor  of 
morphological  science.'* 

Whilst  still  a  youBi;  man  and  deeply  eontinesd  of  the  importance 
of*  an  ideal  phdoeophy  in  esplahiing  the  phenomena  of  the  estemal 
world,  ho  wtots  his  'Lehrbuch  der  Natur-Fhilosophie.*  This  work 
was  pnblidied  in  1809,  and  after  having  gone  through  three  editions* 
it  was  translated  into  ^B»gW«>»  by  Mr.  Fuike,  and  published  in  1847, 
by  tho  Ray  Society,  with  the  title  'Elements  of  Physio-Philo- 
fiopfay.'  In  this  woirk  tho  anther  takes  the  widest  possible  view  of 
natural  science,  sud  classifies  the  minenil,  vegetable,  and  animal  kiog- 
doma  aooordjng  to  his  ph9osophiosl  tiews.  Tbe  trsnsesndental  philoso- 
phy has  never  been  pc^ular  in  England,  and  its  language  is  entirely 
foreign  to  that  adopted  by  the  generality  of  writers  on  natural  history 
In  this  country,  so  that  this  work  has  been  frequently  regarded  as  the 
oflfapring  of  a  diseassd  imagmation  rather  than  the  oool  decisions  of  a 
philosopher.  Nevertheless,  its  author  wss  pleased  at  its  translation, 
and  wrote  a  pre&ce  to  the  English  edition.  Of  however  little  value 
this  work  may  be  as  an  hitrodoatlon  to  modem  science,  it  is  intersst- 
hig  as  a  document  in  iAtt  history  of  a  great  mental  movement,  and 
contains  the  germs  of  those  principles  which  ars  now  rsgardsd  as  the 
secure  gencrimsation  of  well-observsd  lasts. 

From  the  date  of  the  pnblieation  of  this  work  to  the  day  of  his 
death,  Oken  uneeosingly  oon^bnted  to  the  literature  of  natural 
histotV.  In  the  year  1817,  he  startsd  a  natoral.  histoiy  journal, 
naoaed  '  Isis,'  which  ho  oondnotod  for  thirty  years,  and  which  con- 
tains a  large  series  of  his  papers  on  every  department  of  natural 
history.  Though  a  traaseendontalist  in  philosophy,  he  was  an  energetic 
and  acute  observer,  and  has  eontribniad  largely  to  the  individual 
history  Of  the  animid  kingdom. 

He  wss  greatly  respected  thMttghout  Germany,  and  it  was  at  his 
snggesHon  that  the  first  meeting  of  natural  philoeopbem  took  place  in 
1823.  Tho  Gennan  Asseciatien  which  thus  came  Into  existence,  has 
assembled  entry  year  in  one  ift  the  large  towns  of  Germany,  whilst 
every  eouhtry  in  Europe  has  inritatsd  this  example  with  great  and 
increasing  success;  Oken  died  full  of  yean  and  honour,  at  Ziirieh,  in 
August  1851. 

OLA'OS  MAGNUS^  a  native  of  Sweden,  and  brother  of  John  Olaus, 
archbishop  of  Upsala,  was  an  arehdeaooft  in  the  Swedish  ohuroh  when 
the  Reformation,  supported  by  Gostavus  Vssa,  gained  the  assendency 
in  Sweden.  In  eonseqttenoe  of  this  chsnge  the  two  brothers,  who  re- 
mained attached  to  the  Roman  Catholic  fkith,  left  their  country  and 
retired  to  Rorae^  where  Olaus  Magnus  passed  the  remainder  of  his 
life  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  snail  pension  from  the  pope.    At  Rome  he 


wrote  his  work,  '  Historia  de  Qeutibus  SeptentrlonaUbos,  earamqiM 
diversis  Stotibus,  Coaditiaaibus,  Moribns,  itidessque  Soporstitionibas, 
DiscipliniB,'  &a,  Roma,  fol.,  1665,  and  Basel,  1667^  Other  editions  ol 
this  work  have  been  published,  which,  as  well  as  a  Fiensh  translation 
in  1561,  are  all  incomplete.  The  work  ia  minute^  and  contains  some 
curious  information,  but  is  uncriticslly  written.  OUns  died  at  Rome 
in  1568.  His  brother  John  wrote  a  work  entitled  *  Gothorum  Sao- 
vonumque  Historia,  probatiaaimts  Aatiquorum  moattmentis  eolleofca,' 
Rome^  fol,  1554,  which  is  a  still  more  uaoritioal  performanoe  than 
that  of  his  brother  Magnus. 

OLBERS,  HliiNHICH  WILHBLM  MATHUS,  an  ablo  physician 
and  a  distinguished  astronomer  of  Germany,  was  bom  on  the  11th  of 
October  1768,  at  Arbergen,  near  Aremea  Ue  studied  medioine  at  the 
Univenity  of  Gottingen,  and  during  all  his  life  his  time  appears  to 
have  been  divided  between  the  eaeroise  of  his  profeeaion  and  his 
astronomical  researches.  It  is  aaid  that  in  1830  he  celebrated  by  a 
public  festival  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  medical  laboun ;  and 
hia  observatory  is  described  as  the  most  complete  of  those  which  at 
the  time  of  its  construotion  existed  in  Germany.  It  consisted  of 
three  rooms  in  the  upper  part  of  the  house,  which  was  situated  in  the 
heart  of  Bremen  :  three  great  windows  in  the  south  front  gave  a  view 
of  the  heavona  almost  to  the  horison  on  that  side,  and  one  in  a  closet 
enabled  the  observer  to  look  towards  the  north :  opeaings  in  ths 
ceiling  and  roof  permitted  observations  to  be  made  near  the  aenith. 
Olbers  possessed  a  five  feet  achromatic  telescope,  with  a  position 
micrometer  by  DoUond,  and  a  refiecting  telescope  of  equal  length  by 
Schroter.  He  had  also  an  astronomical  clock  by  Caraten,  a  quadrant 
by  Bird,  and  a  reflectiog  sextant  by  Tronghton ;  but  he  had  neither  a 
transit  instrument  nor  a  mural  olrole ;  and  apparently  he  dstermiued 
lus  time  by  extra  meridional  altitudes.  Attached  to  the  oboervatory 
was  an  astronomical  library,  containing,  amoDg  other  valuable  works, 
an  extensive  collection  of  documents  relating  to  cometography.  Thia 
library  was,  after  the  death  of  Olbers,  purchased  by  the  Emperor  of 
Russia,  and  deposited  in  the  observatory  of  Pulkowa. 

Dr.  Olbers  wrote  but  little  on  the  subject  either  of  medicine  or 
astronomy;  but  in  1780  he  printed  a  thesis  entitled  *De  Oouli 
Mutationibus  Interais,'  in  which  he  showed  that  ths  eye  aocoramodates 
itself  to  the  different  distances  of  objects  from  it  by  means  of  a  variable 
action  of  the  muscles,  in  consequence  of  which  changes  are  produoed 
in  the  convexity  and  the  focal  length  of  the  cornea;  and  in  1882  he 
published,  in  the '  Annuaire  du  Bureau  des  Longitudes,'  a  memoir 
entitled '  De  I'lnfluenoa  de  la  Lune  sur  les  Saisons  et  sur  le  Corps 
Humaio.' 

In  1779  he  became  known  to  astronomers  by  a  series  of  observations 
which  he  made  on  the  comet  of  that  year,  and  by  his  determination 
of  the  elements  of  its  orbit :  the  eomputations  were  founded  on  a 
method  which  had  been  given  by  Euler;  but,  at  a  subsequent  period, 
Olbers  discovered  a  method  of  oalculating  the  orbits  of  comets  from 
three  observations,  which,  with  respect  both  to  facility  and  aeeuraey, 
he  considered  sa  having  grsat  advaatagea  over  the  methods  before  in 
uss.  An  account  of  this  method,  with  a  preface  by  the  Baron  de 
Zach,  was  published  at  Weimar  in  1797.  It  is  entitled  '  Abhandlung 
iiber  die  leichteste  und  bequemste  methode  die  Bahn  eines  Cometen 
aua  einigen  Beobaohtnngen  an  bereohnenf'  and  it  affords  sufficient 
evidence  that  the  talenta  of  the  author  as  a  mathematician  were  con- 
aiderable.  An  outline  of  the  method,  with  its  application  to  an 
example,  is  given  in  Delambre's  *  Astronomic'  (tom.  hi  Koa.  184, 223, 
&a).  Olbers  computed  also  the  orbits  of  the  comets  which  appeared 
in  1781  and  1795 ;  those  of  two  comets  which  appeared  in  each  of 
the  years  1798  and  1799 ;  of  one  in  1802 ;  and  of  the  great  eomet 
of  181 L 

The  interval  between  the  orbits  of  Mars  and  Jupiter^  which  appears 
disproportlonably  grsHt  whan  cotnpai^  with  the  intervals  between 
any  two  of  the  other  planets  bdongmg  to  our  system,  had  suggested 
to  the  origmal  and  inquisitive  mind  of  Kepler  the  idea  that  a  plauet, 
too  small  to  bs  ssen  from  the  earth,  existed  in  that  region :  the  idea 
appears  to  have  been  little  regarded  till  M.  Bode,  of  Berlin,  obtained 
hJs  empirioal  formula,  for  the  distances  of  the  planets  from  the  sun, 
which  except  with  respsot  to  ths  interval  between  Mars  and  Jupiter  was 
found  to  hold  good  for  sll  the  known  planets,  induding  the  Georgian ; 
when  that  which  was  before  conaidered  as  ths  vision  of  an  enthu- 
siast was  found  to  be  deserving  of  serious  consideration.  With  a 
view  therefore  of  cnmriDg^  as  far  sa  possible^  a  oomplete  examination 
of  the  heavens  ia  ths  psrts  where  the  supposed  planet  might  bo 
expected  to  be  found,  ML  Schroter  vraa  induced  to  form  an  sssociation 
of  twenty -four  astronomers,  Olbers  being  one^  who,  having  divided 
the  heavens  into  as  many  sones^  were  each  to  confine  his  observations 
to  one  of  them.  The  labours  of  ths  aasoaiation  were  not  however 
inmiediataly  rewarded ;  and  M.  Piasai,  of  Palermo,  who  was  not  one 
of  the  number,  had  the  good  fortune  to  discover  January  1, 1801,  a 
planet,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Ceres^  and  whieh  wm  found  to 
be  between  the  orbita  of  Mais  and  Jupiter,  at  S  distance  from  the  aun 
nearly  equal  to  that  which,  in  oonformity  to  the  law  discovered  by 
Bode,  it  ought  to  have. 

This  planet  soon  afterwards  became  bvislblB^  from  its  vidnity  to 
tha  sun;  but  Dr.  Olbers  and  M.  Gaussy  having  calculated  ita  orbit 
approximatively  from  such  observations  as  had  been  obtained,  sought 
for  it  at  tha  time  when  it  was  expected  agaui  to  appear,  and  tha 
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fonxier  waa  the  first  to  renlisooTer  ik  The  idea  of  Kepler  and  the 
formula  of  Bode  seemed  now  to  he  fully  oonfirmed ;  but  tiie  harmony 
conceived  to  eziat  in  the  planetary  dlatanoea  was  almqpt  immediately, 
in  appearance*  deranged ;  for  on  the  28th  of  March  1802,  Dr.  Olbera, 
being  engaged  in  examining  the  northern  part  of  the  constellation 
Virgo,  dlMOTored  a  star  which  was  not  in  any  of  the  oatalogues :  this 
was  ascertained  to  be  a  new  planet^  and  it  reoeived  the  name  of  Pallas. 
Its  orbit  was  soon  calculated,  and  it  was  found  to  describe  a  very 
excentrio  eUipse  about  the  sun  at  a  mean  distance  from  it  which  is 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  Ceres.  The  time  of  its  periodical  revolution 
is  also  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  last-mentioned  planet^  but  it  has 
a  much  greater  inclination  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic.  Dr.  Olbers 
was  led,  from  the  fact  that  these  two  planete  are  nearly  in  the  same 
part  of  space  when  they  arrive  at  the  places  where  the  planes  of  the 
orbite  intersect  one  another,  to  imagine  that  they  might  be  dispersed 
fragmento  of  a  large  planet  which  revolved  at  one  time  about  the  sun 
at  nearly  the  same  distance  from  that  luminary ;  but  which,  in  conse- 
quence of  an  internal  convulsion  or  from  some  other  cause,  had  been 
broken  up.  Pursuing  this  idea,  he  considered  that  there  might  be 
other  fragmente,  or  small  planete,  in  the  same  region ;  and  the  idea 
was  strengthened  when,  in  September  1804,  a  third  planet  of  a  like 
kind  was  discovered  by  M.  Harding  of  firemen.  This  planet,  which 
was  named  Juno,  has  the  nodes  of  ite  orbit  nearly  coincident  with 
those  of  Pallas ;  Uie  excentricities  of  the  two  planete  are  also  nearly 
equal  to  one  another,  and  both  planete  revolve  about  the  sun  at  nearly 
the  same  distance.  Dr.  Olbers  now  determined  to  make  the  discovery 
of  new  planete  a  particular  object  of  research ;  and  from  1804  to 
1807  he  persevered  in  examining  with  the  most  minute  attention,  at 
the  times  of  their  opposition  to  the  sun,  the  parte  of  the  heavens 
which  were  near  the  nodes  of  the  three  other  planets.  On  the  29th 
of  March,  in  the  latter  year,  his  sagacity  and  diligence  were  rewarded 
by  the  discovery  of  a  fourth  planet  On  the  3rd  of  April  he  sent 
intelligence  of  the  event  to  his  friend  M.  Bode,  and  he  transmitted  the 
series  of  his  observations  to  M.  Gauss.  The  latter  astronomer  imme- 
diately computed  the  figure  of  the  orbit,  and,  Olbers  having  requested 
him  to  give  a  name  to  the  planet,  he  designated  it  Vesta.  This  is 
the  smallest  of  the  four  new  planete,  or  asteroids,  as  they  were  desig- 
nated, and  the  time  of  ite  revolution  about  the  san  is  the  shortest. 
As  is  well  known,  many  other  asteroids  have  been  since  disoovered, 
affbrding  additional  oonfirmation  of  the  opinion  of  Olbers. 

In  1816  (March  6th)  Dr.  Olbers  discovered,  near  the  constellation 
Perseus,  a  comet  which  presented  the  appearance  of  an  attenuated 
nebulosity  without  any  visible  nucleus;  and  he  continued  to  observe 
it  tUl  the  end  of  August,  when  it  ceased  to  be  visible :  ite  orbit  was 
calculated  bv  Bessell  and  Ghiuss,  and  it  was  found  to  accomplish  ite 
revolution  about  the  sun  in  78  years.  In  1826,  he  published  a  disser- 
tetion  on  the  probability  that  a  comet  may  come  in  collision  with  the 
Earth : — a  eubject  which  then  engaged  the  attention  of  astronomers 
on  account  of  the  near  approach  of  the  comet  Biela  when  in  one  part 
of  ite  orbit  In  1841  he  made  a  proposal  for  a  re-formation  of  the 
constellations  and  a  revision  of  the  nomenclature  of  the  stars;  recom- 
mending, aa  models,  the  figures  in  Flamsteed's  Atlas,  but  better  drawn 
than  they  are  in  that  work,  and  also  that  the  repzesentetions  of 
persons  and  madunes  which  have  no  relation  to  astronomy  should  be 
cancelled. 

Dr.  Olbers  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Sodety  of  London  in 
1804,  and  a  Foreign  Associate  of  the  Academic  des  Sciences  at  Paris 
in  1829 ;  he  was  alfo  a  corresponding  member  of  several  other  learned 
societies,  a  knight  of  the  order  of  Danebrog  and  of  the  Hed-Eagle  of 
Prussia,  fie  died  at  Bremen  on  the  2nd  of  March  1840;  and^as  a 
proof  of  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  during  his  Ufe,  his  fellow- 
citisens  of  Bremen  placed  his  bust  in  the  public  Ubrary  of  the  city. 

OLDOASTLE,  SIR  JOHN,  LORD  COBHAM,  called  *the  good,'  the 
first  martyr  and  the  first  author  among  the  nobility  of  England,  was 
bom  in  the  14th  century,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IIL  He  married 
the  heiress  of  Lord  Cobham,  by  whom  he  obtained  that  title.  He 
gained  military  distinction  in  the  French  wars  under  Henry  IV. 
and  v.,  and  was  a  domestic  and  a  favoured  attendant  of  the  latter 
sovereign.  Lord  Cobham  waa  a  man  of  extensive  talentt^  qualified  for 
the  cabinet  or  the  field,  of  ready  wit  in  oonvezsation,  and  of  great 
learning:  He  examined  the  writings  of  Wycli£fe  as  a  philosopher,  and 
in  the  course  of  his  study  became  a  convert  to  the  doctrines  of  that 
reformer.  He  collected  and  transcribed  the  works  of  Wydiffe,  main- 
tained preachers  of  that  penuasion,  and  became  a  leader  of  thereformers. 
Lord  Cobham  being  summoned  to  appear  before  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  refused,  was  excommunicated,  and  sent  to  the  Tower,  from 
which  he  escaped  into  Wales.  The  oHitm  got  up  a  report  of  a  pretendeid 
conspiracy  of  the  Lollards^  headed  by  Lord  Cobham,  whereon  a  bill  of 
attainder  was  passed  sgaonst  him,  a  price  of  1000  marks  set  upon 
his  head,  and  exemption  from  taxes  was  promised  to  any  person  who 
should  secure  him.  At  the  expiration  of  four  years  he  was  token,  and 
without  much  form  of  trial  executed  in  the  most  barbarous  manner ; 
he  was  hung  in  chains  on  a  gaUows  in  St  Giles's  Fields,  London,  and 
a  fire  kindled  under  him,  by  which  he  was  roasted  to  death,  in  De- 
cember, 1417.  He  wrote  '  Twelve  Conclusions  addressed  to  the  Par- 
liament of  England ; '  he  also  edited  the  works  of  Wyolifie,  Snd  was 
the  author  of  several  religious  tracto  and  discourses. 

OLDEKBURQ,  HOUSE  OF.    From  the  house  of  Oldenbuxx,  which 


boasto  iteelf  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  illustrious  in  Europe*  the 
emperor  of  Russia,  the  kings  of  Denmark,  the  late  royal  fiimily  of 
Sweden,  and  the  grand-dukes  of  Oldenburg,  are  descended.  Christian  L 
founded  the  town  of  Oldenburg  in  1165,  and  assumed  the  title  of  count 
A  large  addition  to  the  familv  possessions  and  dignity  was  made  by 
one  of  his  descendants,  Dietrich  the  Fortunate,  who  obteined  with  his 
first  wifs  the  county  cnf  Delmenhorst,  and  with  his  seoond  the  duchies 
of  Sohleswig  and  Holstein.  After  Dietrich's  death  in  1440,.his  eldest 
son,  who  had  for  his  share  Sdileswig  and  Holstein,  became  in  1448 
king  of  Denmark,  with  the  title  of  Christian  II.,  in  1450  king  of 
Norway,  and  in  1458  king  of  Sweden.  He  left  two  sons— John,  who 
succeeded  him  in  the  nor&em  kingdoms ;  and  Frederick  I.,  who  had 
Sohleswig  and  Holstein,  and  who,  after  the  deposition  of  his  nephew 
Christisn  XL,  the  son  of  John,  was  made  king  of  Denmark  and  Norway. 
His  eldest  son  Christian  IIL  inherited  in  1513  the  two  kingdoms,  and 
Adolphus,  the  younger,  founded  the  house  of  Holstein  QoUorp,  which 
has  given  sovereigns  to  Sweden^  Russia,  and  Oldenburg.  Dietrich's 
younger  son,  Qerard  the  Warlike,  inherited  Oldenburg  and  Delmen- 
horst ;  but  the  male  line  of  this  branch  becoming  extinct  in  1667,  the 
counties  fell  to  the  Danish  crown,  or  to  the  house  of  Holstein, 
descended  from  Dietrich's  eldest  son.  In  1773  the  Qrand-Duke  Paul 
of  Russia,  who  was  descended  from  the  elder  branch  of  the  house  of 
Holstein  Qottorp,  made  a  convention  with  Denmark  respecting  his 
share  of  Holstein,  by  which  he  surrendered  all  Holstein  to  Denmark, 
and  received  in  exchange  Oldenburg  and  Delmenhorst,  which  he 
immediately  transferred  to  his  cousin  Frederic  Augustus,  of  the 
younger  branch  of  Holstein  Qottorp.  This  convention  was  sanctioned 
by  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.,  who  gave  to  the  two  counties  the  rank  of 
a  duchy;  and  as  the  house  of  Holstein  Qottorp  had  since  1647  given 
bishops  to  the  see  of  LUbeck,  he  assigned  it  to  that  family  as  an 
hereditary  principality.  Frederic,  the  first  duke^  was  succeeded  in 
1785  by  his  son,  Peter  Frederick  William;  but  he  being  afiOicted  with 
mental  imbecility,  the  government  was  assumed  by  his  cousin,  Peter 
Frederick  Ludwig,  the  bishop  of  Lubeck,  in  whose  family  it  has  con- 
tlnued— the  present  grand-duke  being  his  grandson— with  the  exception 
of  the  period  from  &e  14th  of  December  1810,  when  it  was  incorpo- 
rated with  the  Firanch  empire,  to  the  fall  of  Napoleon  L,  when  the  duke 
not  only  recovered  his  own  dominions,  but  received  from  the  Congress 
of  Vienna  and  from  Russia  a  considerable  addition  of  territory. 

OLDENBURQ,  HENRY,  was  bom  about  1626,  iu  the  duchy  of 
Bremen.    In  1653,  or  before^  he  came  to  London  in  the  capacity  of 
consul  from  the  town  of  Bremen,  but  he  does  not  appear  to  have  held 
that  office  more  than  two  years.    In  1656  he  became  tutor  to  Lord 
Henry  O'Bryan,  a  young  Irish  nobleman,  whom  he  aocompanied  to 
the  university  of  Oxford,  and  at  the  same  time  entered  himself  as  a 
student,  chiefly,  it  is  supposed,  in  order  to  obtain  access  to  the 
Bodleian  library.    He  was  afterwards  tutor  to  Lord  William  Caven- 
dish.   While  reaident  at  Oxiotd  he  became  acquainted  with  several 
of  the  more  eminent  literary  and  scientific  men  of  the  time,  among 
whom  were  Dr.  Wallis,  Ward,  and  the  others  originators  of  the  present 
Royal  Society.    His  acquaintance  with  Milton  commenced  somewhat 
esrlier,  as  appears  by  Milton's  letters  to  Oldenburg,  between  the  years 
1654-59,  pubUshed  in  his  <Epistol8B  Fanuliares.'    In  1662,  the  Royal 
Society  having  obtained  a  charter  of  incorporation,  Dr.  Wilkins  and 
Mr.  Oldenburg  were  appointed  secretaries  to  the  society.     Accord- 
ing to  most  biographers  the  nominal  appointment  of  Oldenburg  was 
that  of  assistant  secretary  to  Dr.  Wilkins,  but  in  the  list  of  members 
who  attended  the  first  council  held  by  the  society  sfter  ite  incorpo- 
ration (Thomson's  'Hist,  of  Royal  Society'),  we  observe  only  one 
secretary  specified,  namely  Oldenburg,  and  it  is  certain  that  those 
duties  which  demanded  the  greatest  zeal  and  assiduity  devolved 
exdnsively  upon  him.    Dr.  Martin  Lister,  in  his  'Journey  to  Paris,' 
8vo^  LoncL,  1699,  Speaking  of  Oldenburg,  remarks,  **  1  heard  him  say 
that  he  held  correspondence  with  seventy  odd  persons  in  all  parte  of 
the  world:  I  askt  him  what  method  he  used  to  answer  so  great 
variety  of  subjectSy  and  such  a  quantity  of  letters  as  he  must  receive 
wedkly,  for  I  knew  he  never  frlled,  because  I  had  the  honour  of 
his  correspondence  for  ten  or  twelve  yeank    He  told  me  he  made 
one  letter  answer  another,  and  that  to  be  always  fresh,  he  never  read 
a  letter  before  he  had  pen,  ink,  and  paper  ready,  to  answer  it  forth- 
with, so  that  the  multitude  of  his  letters  doy'd  him  not,  or  ever  lay 
upon  his  hands."    In  the  '  Qeneral  Dictionary,'  Lond.,  1789,  fol.  art, 
'  Oldenburg,*  there  will  be  found  several  of  ms  letters  to  Mr.  Robert 
Boyle^  who  was  one  of  his  regular  correspondents,  and  with  whom 
he  was  always  on  Uie  most  friendly  terms.    The  following  extract 
from  one  of  those  letters,  dated  17  December  1667,  shows  that  up  to 
that  time  he  had  received  no  saUury  from  the  Society,  and  that  his 
only  emolumento  were  derived  fh>m  the  publication  of  their  Transac- 
tions.   '*  I  have  some  grounds  to  believe,''  he  remarks^  "  that  there  are 
persons  who  think  the  '  Transactions'  bring  me  in  a  sufficient  revenue; 
but  I  will  make  it  out  to  any  man  that  I  never  received  more  than 
ioi  a  year  upon  this  account  (and  that  is  little  more  than  my  house 
rent),  and  now  by  a  new  agreement  I  have  been  obliged  to  make,  I 
shall  not  bring  it  to  above  862.  a  year  at   most     How  strangely 
therefore  I  must  needs  shift  for  my  subsistence,  and  with  what  distrao- 
tion  I  must  perform  my  tedious  work,  let  any  sober  man  judge." 
The  following  year  Dr.  Ward,  then  bishop  of  Salisbury,  suggested  to 
the  council  of  the  society  the  pxopriel^  elf  making  some  aUowanoe  to 
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their  leotvtary,  olwerviog  that  for  hia  own  put  ho  was  aahomod  that 
Oldenbnig  should  hayo  boon  permitted  to  devote  so  much  time  and 
pains  to  uie  boainesa  of  tho  Society  without  any  consideration.  The 
i«8uH  of  the  application  does  not  appear.  The  '  Transactions '  pub^ 
lished  by  Oldenblug  extend  from  No.  1,  dated  March  6,  1664,  to 
Ko.  186,  dated  June  25, 1677,  the  year  preceding  his  death.  In  1676 
he  was  accused  by  Hooke  of  not  having  done  justice  to  him  on  the 
anibject  of  the  invention  of  spiral  springa  for  pocket-watcheSb  The 
dispute  which  ensued  was  at  length  termioated  by  a  dedsration  of  the 
ooundl,  '*  that  the  publisher  of  t£e  '  Transactions '  had  carried  himaelf 
faithfully  and  honestly  in  the  managing  of  the  intelligenoe  of  tho  Royal 
Society,  and  had  g^ven  no  cause  for  such  refleotiona.'' 

Oldenburg  married  the  daughter  of  the  learned  John  Bury,  with 
whom  he  received  an  estate  in  Kent  valued  at  601.  a  year.  His  only 
child  waa  Rupert^  named  after  hia  god&ther  Prince  Rupert  He  die^ 
according  to  moat  authorities,  in  1678  (Thomson  says  September 
1677)  at  Charlton,  near  Woolwich,  where  hia  body  waa  interred. 

He  is  author  of  a  few  short  papers  upon  mediofd  and  other  aobjecta 
in  the  '  Philoaophioal  Transactions,'  and  also  of  aome  "twenty  traota, 
chiefly  theological  and  political,  in  which  he  principally  aimed  at 
reconciling  differences  and  promoting  peace  and  unanimity."  (Hutton.) 
He  publisned,  under  the  name  of  '  Qrubendol '  (an  anagrammatised 
form  of  his  real  name),  English  translations  of-— 1,  'Prodromna  to  a 
dissertation  by  Nich.  Steno,  concerning  SoUda  naturally  contained 
within  Solids,'  1671,  8vo ;  2,  'A  Genuine  Explication  of  the  Book  of 
Revelation,  full  of  sundry  new  Christian  Considerations;'  S, 'The 
Life  of  the  Duchess  of  Mazarine/  from  the  French.  It  ia  also  atated 
that  he  translated  aeveral  of  Mr.  Boyle's  works  into  Latin. 

The  letters  of  Oldenburg,  dated  in  1667,  leave  no  doubt  that,  during 
aome  part  of  that  year,  he  was  confined  to  the  Tower  upon  poliUcal 
grounds. 

OLDHAM,  JOHN,  an  English  satirical  poet,  was  bom  August  9, 
1653,  at  Shipton,  near  Tetbury,  Glouoesteranire,  where  his  &ther  waa 
minister  of  a  nonconformist  church.  From  his  father  he  received  an 
excellent  general  and  classical  education,  but  waa  aent  to  Tetbuiy 
grammar4Mhool  for  two  years  before  proceeding  to  Oxford.  He  waa 
admitted  baohdor  of  Edmund  Hall,  Oxford,  where  he  distinguished 
himself  as  a  Latin  scholar,  but  became  still  better  known  by  his 
English  poetiy.  Soon  after  taking  his  EA.  degree  (1674)  he  left  the 
university  and  was  for  a  while  usher  in  the  Free  School,  Croydon, 
Surrey.  Whilst  there  some  verses  of  his  having  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  Earl  of  Doraet,  Lord  Rochester,  and  Sir  Charles  Sedley,  he  waa 
sought  out  by  them  and  other  persons  of  note,  and  by  their  interaat 
appointed  tutor  to  the  grandsons  of  Sir  Edward  Thurlow  of  Beigate^ 
Surrey.  There  he  remained  tilll 681,  when  he  entered  in  the  same 
capacity  into  the  fkmily  of  Dr.  Lower,  an  eminent  London  phyaidao, 
l^  whoae  advice  he  commenced  the  atudy  of  medicine.  But  at  aeon 
aa  hia  engagement  with  Dr.  Lower  waa  ended,  he  gave  up  all  thoughts 
of  prosecuting  his  medical  studies  and  devoted  himself  to  poetiy  and 
pleasure,  becoming  the  associate  of  the  wits  of  the  day,  to  whom  his 
poetic  talents,  conversational  powers,  and  social  habits  made  him  very 
aoceptablei  His  poetry  and  hia  wit  procured  him  a  special  patron  in 
the  Earl  of  Kingston,  to  whose  houae  he  removed,  and  who  is  said  to 
have  persuaded  him  to  prepare  for  holy  orders,  promising  to  make  him 
his  chaplain.  He  died  of  small-pox  at  the  earl's  seat.  Holme  Pter* 
point,  December  9, 1683,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty. 

Oldham  was  greatly  esteemed  by  his  contemporaries,  though  objec- 
tions were  made  to  the  freedom  of  some  of  his  verses.  Dryden  has 
eulogised  him  in  terms  of  affectionate  admiration.  His  principal 
poems  are  '  Four  Satirea  againat  the  Jeauits,' '  Pindaric  Odea,'  tranala- 
tions  from  Juvenal,  &c.  His  poetry  has  great  strength  and  originality, 
and  in  the  opinion  of  Hallam  *'  he  is  fir  superior  in  his  satires  to 
Marvel],  and  ranks  perhaps  next  to  Dryden."  His  poems  have  been 
aeveral  times  printed  in  a  collected  shape ;  and  they  form  a  volume  of 
Bell's  'Annotated  Edition  of  the  English  Poets/  1854. 

OLDMIXON,  JOHN,  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  Duuciad,  was  bom 
in  1673.  The  place  and  kind  of  his  education  are  unknown.  Hia 
autboFsbip  appears  to  have  begun  with  the  drama,  in  which  he  was 
thoroughly  uneuccessful ;  and  his  principal  productions  were  historical, 
political,  and  critical  He  superintended,  carelessly  and  unfaithfully, 
the  first  edition  of  the  collection  of  English  historians  which  bears  the 
name  of  Bishop  KennetL  He  himself  wrote  also, '  A  Critical  History 
of  England,'  '  The  History  of  England  during  the  Reigns  of  the  House 
of  Stuart,'  and  'The  History  of  Sigland  during  the  Reigns  of  William 
and  Mary,  Anne,  and  George  I.'  These  dull  and  unlearned  worka  are 
chiefly  remarkable  for  their  strong  spirit  of  Whig  partiaanahip.  In 
criticiam  Oldmixon  waa  distinguished  for  hia  unacmpuloua  abuae  of 
Pope  and  other  eminent  men  of  his  day.  He  found  abundant  oppor- 
tunity for  venting  his  bile,  not  only  in  contributions  to  peri<Klical 
prints,  but  in  hia  '  Prose  Essay  on  Critidam,'  and  hia '  Arta  of  Logic 
and  Rhetoric'  (a  clumsy  adaptation  from  Bouhours).  His  party- 
services  were  rewarded  by  an  appointment  to  the  place  of  oolleetor  of 
the  customs  at  the  port  of  Bridgewater.  He  died  in  London  on 
the  9th  of  July,  1742. 

OLDYS,  WILLIAM,  an  industrious  and  accurate  bibliographer, 
and  a  useful  biographical  writer,  was  bom  in  the  year  1687.  He  waa 
the  natural  son  of  Dr.  Oldys,  chancellor  of  Lincoln  and  advocate  of 
the  Admiralty  Court    His  father  left  him  some  property,  but  he 
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to  have  ftUen  into  extravagant  and  intemperate  habita,  and 
aoon  diaaipated  ik  He  was  earning  a  aomewhat  precarioua  livelihood 
when  he  waa  induoed  to  devote  hia  time  to  the  aerviee  of  the  Earl  of 
Oxford,  whoae  library  he  brought  into  order,  and  enriched  with 
vaiioua  ehoice  printed  and  manuaeript  worka^  which  he  aeema  to  havo 
diligently  aought  out  in  private  handa,  aa  well  aa  at  auotiona.  He  alao 
made  the  oatcdogoe  of  that  noblemaa'a  oolleotion  of  hooka  and  manu- 
scripts  when  it  was  prepared  f6r  sale  by  Osbone  the  bookseller. 
Oldya  apent  about  ten  yean,  at  first  in  part  and  afterwarda  entirely, 
in  the  earra  aarvioe,  yet  he  declaraa  that  in  all  he  did  not  receive  from 
him  more  than  5001,  The  Duke  of  Norfolk  appointed  him  to  the 
aituation  of  Norroy  King-at-Arma.  He  died  on  the  16th  of  April  1761, 
aged  aeventy-four.  Hia  disaolute  habito  oontmued  through  life,  and 
he  died  poor. 

He  waa  the  author  of  the  following  worka  i-^  The  Britiafa  Librarian, 
exhibiting  a  compeadioua  View  of  all  unpubllahed  and  valuable  Books 
in  all  Sdenoea^  aa  well  in  MS.  as  in  Print,'  8vo,  London,  1787  :  anony- 
moua.  Tliis  work,  though  long  neglected,  is  now  esteemed  for  its 
seouraoy  and  usefuhiasa.  A  '  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,'  piefixed  to 
Raleigh'a  'Hiatory  of  the  World,'  folio^  1738.  A  tnmalation  of  Cam- 
den'a  'Britannia,'  2  woU  4to,  has  been  ascribed  to  him,  almost  with 
oertainty.  'The  Harleian  Miscellany,  or  a  CoUeotion  of  scarce, 
enrioua,  and  entertainiog  Pamphlets  and  Tracts,'  8  voU  4to,  London. 
1763.  He  wrote  in  the  *Biographia  Britannica'  the  lives  diatingaished 
by  the  aignature  '  G,'  among  which  are  thoae  of  T.  and  K  AUeyn, 
fingene  Ajimm,  Caxton,  Sir  Cteorge  Etheroge,  &a  Besides  the  above 
worka,  he  published  a  few  others  on  bibliographical  and  medical  sub- 
jects; and  several  manuscript  notes  on  aubjeota  of  bibliography, 
together  with  a  copy  of  Langbaine'a  '  Lives,'  filled  with  remarica,  are 
pveaerved  in  the  British  Museum. 

OLEA'RIUS^  ADAM,  whoae  proper  name  waa  OfiLSCHLAOER, 
waa  bom  about  the  year  1600,  in  the  country  of  Anhalt  He  atudied 
at  Leipzig^  and  made  considerable  prograaa  in  mathematica  and 
philology.  Fradsrio,  duke  of  Holstein  Gtottorp,  having  reaolved  to 
aend  an  embassy  to  Russia  for  the  purpose  of  opening  a  commeroial 
intercourse  through  that  country  with  Persia  and  India,  appointed 
Cmsius,  a  civilian,  and  Brugman,  a  merchant^  as  envoys,  and  named 
Olearius  secretary  to  the  embassy.  The  envoys  left  Holstein  m 
Oetober  1688,  and  snived  at  Mosoow  hi  August  1684,  where  they 
were  well  reoeived  by  the  Gear  Miohael  Federowita^  who  waa  related 
toDuheSVaderia  The  cmt  gave  them  permiaaion  to  proceed  to  Persia 
1^  the  Volga  and  the  Oaapian  Sea,  and  encouraged  them  io  their 
undertaking;  They  however  returned  to  Gk>ttorp  in  April  1636,  in 
order  to  make  further  prepavationa  lor  the  journey.  In  the  month 
of  October  of  the  same  year  the  embassy  set  ofiF  again,  arrived  at 
Mosoow  in  Msroh  1636,  and  thence  deaoended  by  various  rivera  to  the 
Volga,  and  down  that  atream  to  Astrakhan,  where  they  arrived  in 
September.  From  Astrakhan  they  aailed  into  the  Caapian  Sea,  but 
were  wraoked  off  Derbent;   and  in  December  thay  puraued  their 

Cney  by  land,  paaaing  through  Ardebil,  Sultanieh,  Caabin,  and 
m.  In  Auguat  1637  they  reaehed  lapahan,  then  the  capital  of 
the  Persian  kingdom.  After  apending  aeveral  montha  at  Ispahau,  the 
two  envoys,  wi&  Olearius,  retraoed  their  steps  to  Derbent,  and  thence 
by  land  to  Astrakhan,  paaaing  through  the  deaert  of '  Leagbistan,  and 
in  January  1680  they  entered  Mosoow  Ibr  the  third  time.  On  the 
following  August  they  returned  to  Qottorp.  In  consequence  of  this 
misaieD  the  Sliah  of  Ptona  aent  an  envoy  to  the  Duke  of  Holstein. 
Oleariua  published  a  narrative  of  hia  journey,  '  Muscowiti«che  und 
PeraiBche  Reiaebesohreibung,'  foL,  Sohleawig,  1647,  with  plates.  It 
waa  tnnalated  hito  French  by  Wicquefort^  4to,  1656,  and  both  the 
original  and  the  tranaUtion  went  through  aevend  editiona.  The  work 
was  alao  tranalated  into  Duteh,  Utiecht,  1651 ;  and  into  Englinh, 
'  Voyagea  and  Traveb  of  the  Ambaasadors  aent  by  Frederic,  Duke  of 
Holstein,  to  the  Great  Duke  of  Muacovy  and  the  King  of  Persia; 
with  John  A.  de  Mandelalo'a  Travels  from  Peraia  into  the  £aat  Indiea,' 
tranalated  by  J.  Davis,  feL,  London,  1662. 

Olearius  was  a  judicious  obssrver,  and  a  conscientious  but  rather 
difiuss  writer.  Hk  aooount  of  the  state  of  Russia  two  centuries  ago 
ia  extremely  curioua,  as  well  bb  the  information  which  he  gives  con- 
oemiog  Persia.  He  agrees  with  other  modem  travellers  in  describing 
the  Persians  as  a  very  oorrapt  people,  and  as  more  debased  than  the 
Turiu^  though  at  the  same  time  mors  refined  in  external  behaviour. 
The  then  reigning  sovereign  of  Bsrsia,  Bida  Mine,  called  also  Shah 
Sefi,  grandson  of  Shah  Abbas,  he  describes  as  a  monster  of  cruelty  and 
lust.  Olearius  also  speaiks  very  frankly  of  the  oonduot  of  some  of  the 
members  of  the  embassy,  especially  the  envoy  Brugman,  who  behaved 
in  a  very  improper  and  intemperate  manner  on  several  occasions, 
(b.  iv.) 

Olearius  also  published  the  narrative  of  Mandelslo's  travels  to  India, 
which  is  annexed  to  the  later  editions  of  the  travels  of  Olearius,  as 
well  as  to  the  English  transUtion  above  mentionsd.  Mandelslo  was  a 
young  German  nobleman  who  aooompanied  the  embassy  to  Ispahan, 
whence  he  proceeded  to  India  by  Ormui  and  Buret.  fVom  Surat  he 
went  to  Agra,  where  he  saw  Sultan  Kurram,  oalled  also  Shah  Jehsm, 
the  then  sovereign  of  the  Mogul  empire.  Returning  to  Surat,  he 
embarked  for  Ooa,  where  he  renudned  aome  tUne ;  he  then  prooeeded 
by  aea  to  Ceylon,  whence  he  aailed  again  fbr  Europe,  whers  he  arrived 
at  the  end  of  16891    Baridss  daseribing  the  plaoes  which  he  actually 
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visited,  Handeklo  oommmiioated  muoh  informatiQQ  whioh  he  obtained 
»t  Ceylon  conoermng  the  Indo-Chinese  oountries,  the  empires  of  China 
and  Japan,  and  the  Philippines,  the  Moluccas,  and  Java. 

Olearins,  aftei  his  return,  was  made  councillor  and  librarian  to  the 
Duke  of  Holstein.  He  died  in  1671.  He  wrote  also  a  chronicle  of 
Holstein,  4to,  Schleswig,  1674. 

OLIYA'BEZ.  Qabpab,  Quzhav,  Count  Duke  de  Olivares,  was 
descended  from  one  of  the  most  illustrious  families  of  Castile,  which 
for  three  centuries  had  distinguished  itself  by  courage,  honour,  and 
loyalty.  Alfonso  Perez  de  Guzman,  the  first  of  this  name  of  whom 
mention  is  made,  was  the  great  captain  of  the  18th  century,  and  his 
exploits  against  the  Mooib,  as  well  as  in  the  contest  between  the  two 
princee  of  Spain,  Don  Juan  and  Don  Sancho,  have  furnished  some  of  the 
most  interesting  pages  of  the  history  of  that  period.  The  virtues  and 
military  abilities  of  this  family  elevated  them  to  the  highest  dignities 
of  the  kingdom;  and  the  Count  Duke  de  Olivarez  reckoned  in  his 
lineage,  brides  the  noble  house  of  Medina  Sidonia,  a  long  line  of 
illustrious  ancestors. 

The  Count  Duke  de  Olivarez  was  bom  about  1587  at  Rome,  where 
his  father  had  been  sent  as  ambassador  of  Philip  IIL  He  was  educated 
in  the  University  of  Salamanca;  and  on  the  termination  of  his  studies, 
his  imcle,  the  Duke  of  Uceda,  intzoduced  him  to  the  prince  of  Asturias 
as  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber.  Olivarez  now  began  to  show  that 
love  of  power  which  was  the  passion  of  his  after-hfe.  To  gain  Hie 
affections  of  him  who  was  to  be  the  ruler  of  the  empire  was  a  great 
step  towards  future  aggrandisement,  and  in  this  he  suoceeded  so  com- 
pletely, that  when  Philip  IV.,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  ascended  the 
throne  of  Spain,  in  1621,  Olivarez  was  intrusted  with  the  management 
of  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom.  Policy  induced  him  to  abstain  for  a 
few  months  from  assuming  any  definite  public  character,  and  this 
apparent  disinterestedness  endeared  him  still  more  to  the  young  king, 
who,  as  a  token  of  his  increased  esteem,  oonforred  on  the  favourite  the 
title  of  Duke  de  San  Lucar. 

Guzman  now  laid  aside  the  mask  of  moderation,  and  Huipliming  his 
benefactor  the  Duke  of  Uceda,  and  Hi»n»iwing  all  the  best  servants  of 
the  people  and  the  king,  he  assumed  uncontrolled  power.  The 
consciousness  that  he  was  building  his  greatness  on  the  ruin  of  others, 
made  him  so  suspicious  that  he  saw  an  enemy  in  every  individual 
whom  the  late  minister  had  patronised.  Actuated  by  this  feeling,  he 
surrounded  himself  with  men  who  had  scarcely  any  other  claim  to  his 
confidence  than  attachment  to  his  person,  and  he  put  them  in  places 
of  the  first  responsibility;  those  who  Iwd  hitherto  occupied  these 
pieces  were  dismissed,  and  often  imprisoned.  His  various  acts  of 
jeslousy  and  injustice  were  however  counterbalanced  during  the  first 
period  of  his  elevation  by  various  regulations,  which  showed  a  wish  to 
equalise  the  rights  of  the  Spaniard  and  to  promote  the  general  pros- 

Eerity  of  the  country.  Grants,  both  unmerited  and  profuse,  which 
ad  been  made  by  preceding  kings,  were  recalled;  marriage  was 
encouraged  by  exemption  from  taxes;  foreign  artiits  and  agricul- 
turists were  invited  by  advantageous  offers  to  settle  in  Spsin;  about 
two-thirds  of  the  idle  officials  were  dismissed,  and  various  sumptuary 
laws  were  enforced.  Thus  the  revenue  of  the  state  wss  greatly  increased, 
but  the  mass  of  the  nation,  the  labouring  part  of  the  community, 
derived  no  benefit  from  these  measures.  ,  Olivares^  while  directing  his 
attention  to  secondary  means,  neglected  the  vitsl  principles  on  which 
depend  the  internal  prosperity  of  a  nation,  the  encouragement  of  agri- 
culture, commerce,  and  itxe  mechanical  arts.  These  were  suffered 
gradually  to  decline,  an  error  which  afterwards  proved  fatal  to  the 
popularity  of  the  corrupt  favourite ;  and  the  discontent  excited  by 
distress  at  home  was  increased  by  the  constant  failure  of  the  minister's 
negociations  abroad. 

Cardinal  RicheUeu,  then  first  minister  of  France,  and  the  Duke  of 
Buxskingham,  the  favourite  and  prime  minister  of  Charles  L,  and  par- 
ticularly the  former,  possessed  ablities  which  made  them  more  thim  a 
match  for  the  unprincipled  Spanish  minister.  Independent  of  the 
personal  dislike  which  Olivarez  felt  towards  the  cardinal,  eadi  of  these 
statesnien  entertained  views  which  placed  them  in  constant  opposition. 
The  aim  of  Olivarez  was  to  raise  the  preponderance  o£  the  house  of 
Austria;  that  of  the  cardinal,  to  depress  both  Austria  and  Spam. 
Buckingham  sided  with  the  French  or  Splmieh  fisvourite,  as  it  suited 
his  iuterest.  Thus,  though  Spain  exhausted  her  coffers  in  spreading 
her  armies  over  Holland,  Germany,  and  Italy,  whatever  advantages  she 
obtained  were  rendered  unavailing  by  the  superior  combinations  of 
Bichelieu.  Olivarez  was  baffied  in  every  attempt  to  regain  the  influence 
which  Spain  had  once  exercised  all  over  Europe,  and  he  brought  the 
country  to  the  veige  of  ruin. 

The  unpopularity  of  Olivarez,  owing  to  these  reverses  and  his  mis- 
taken poUcy,  had  become  general,  when  the  insurrections  of  Catalonia 
end  soon  after  that  of  Portugal  took  place,  in  1640,  in  consequence  of  the 
minister  s  attempts  to  invade  the  rights  of  those  states.  These  events 
and  more  particularly  his  attempts  to  trample  on  the  privileges  of  a 
proud  nobiUty,  in  which  he  had  only  a  selfish  object  in  view,  wera  a 
dt  ath-blow  to  the  power  of  the  minister.  He  still  struggled  for  three 
years  against  his  fsiling  fortune,  but  was  at  length  compelled  to 
abandon  the  affidrs  of  sUta  In  1648  he  was  requested  by  the  king 
to  resign,  just  at  the  moment  when  the  death  of  Richelieu  opehed  to 
him  Ihe  prospect  of  suoces&  OUvarez  administered  the  sfiEain  of 
XSpam  for  the  long  period  of  twenty-two  years,  but  more  through  the 


favour  of  the  feeble  king  whom  he  governed  than  by  his  capacity,  and 
his  name  has  become  historical,  not  for  the  good  which  he  did,  but 
from  the  position  which  he  occupied.  Detested  by  the  whole  nation, 
he  spent  the  short  remainder  of  his  life  in  obscurity.  He  died  on 
the  22nd  of  July,  1645. 

(Cespedes,  Bitl.  deFdipe  IV.    This  writer  is  partial  to  Olivarez.) 

OLIVER,  ISAAC,  an  eminent  English  miniatui^  painter,  was  bom 
in  the  year  1556.  He  studied  first  under  Hilliard,  and  received 
further  instruction  from  Freden^k.  Zucchero.  His  chief  employment 
was  in  painting  the  portraits  in  miniature  of  the  most  distinguished 
personsges  of  his  time^  and  many  very  fine  portraits  by  him  are  pre- 
served ia  the  collections  of  the  English  nobility  and  gentry.  Amon|; 
them  there  are  some  portraits  of  himself,  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Mary 
queen  of  Scots,  Prince  Henry,  son  of  James  L,  Ben  Jonson,  and 
others,  which  are  admirably  finished,  and  fully  justify  the  high 
reputation  which  he  enjoyed.  A  whole-length  portrait  of  Sir  Philip 
Sidney  is  especially  admired.  It  is  no  mean  testimony  to  his  merit 
that  Rubens  and  Vandyck  painted  King  James  L  after  a  miniature 
by  this  master.  He  was  a  good  and  correct  designer,  his  touch  waa 
neat  and  delicate,  and  his  works  are  still  as  highly  esteemed  as  they 
were  by  his  contemporaries.  Though  he  generally  worked  in  minia- 
ture, he  frequently  painted  on  a  larger  size^  and  sometimes  attempted 
historical  subjects,  in  which  there  is  much  merit.  He  occasionally 
worked  in  oil  as  well  as  in  water-colours,  but  with  little  sucoessu 
His  drawings,  many  of  which  are  copies  from  Parmigiano,  are  beau- 
tifully finished  and  highly  prized.  In  the  apartment  called  Queen 
Caroline's  Closet  at  Kensington  Palace,  there  is  a  fine  drawing  by 
Oliver,  the  subject  of  which  is  the  Entombment  of  our  Saviour,  and 
another  from  RftSaell^s  Murder  of  the  Innocents.  He  died  in  1617 
at  the  age  of  sixty-one. 

OLIVER,  PETER,  the  son  and  disciple  of  Isaac,  was  bom  in  1601. 
and  though  so  young  at  the  time  of  his  father*s  deaths  had  so  well 
profited  by  his  instruction  and  example,  that  he  attained  a  degree  of 
perfection  in  miniature  portrait  painting  superior  to  his  father  or  to 
any  of  his  contemporaries,  especially  as  he  did  not  confine  his  subjects 
to  a  head  only.  He  likewise  painted  historical  pictures,  nineteen  of 
which  were  in  the  collection  of  Charles  L  and  James  IL  Seven  of 
these  are  still  preserved  in  Queen  Caroline's  Closet  at  Kensington. 
He  died  about  1664. 

OLIVET,  JOSEPH  THOULIER  D*,  was  bom  at  Salios,  the  1st 
of  April  1682,  of  respectable  parents.  Having  been  admitted  amoqg 
the  Jesuits,  he  was  sent  to  their  college  at  Rheims  in  1700,  an4  after- 
wards to  Dijon  and  Paris.  At  Paris  he  became  acquainted  witii 
some  of  the  most  eminent  literary  men  of  the  time,  and  took  an 
active  part  in  the  controversy  which  then  existed  in  the  French 
Academy,  on  the  comparative  merits  of  the  ancient  and  modem 
writers.  He  warmly  supported  the  claims  of  the  Latin  and  Greek 
writers  to  our  attentive  study,  in  opposition  to  the  opinions  of  Fonte- 
neUe,  La  Mothe,  and  Perrault.  Olivet^  about  the  year  1714,  left  the 
society  of  the  Jesuits,  much  to  their  regret,  who  offered  him  the  place 
of  instructor  to  the  Prince  of  Asturias  to  induce  him  to  remain.  In 
1723  Olivet  was  elected  a  member  of  the  French  Academy.  He  passed 
the  remainder  of  his  life  at  Paris,  engaged  in  various  literary  works, 
and  in  occasional  squabbles  with  his  associates  in  the  Academy.  He 
died  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-six,  on  the  8th  of  October  1768. 
The  personal  character  of  Olivet  appears,  notwithstandiog  the  attadu 
of  some  of  his  enemies,  to  have  been  without  reproach.  Among  his 
numerous  friends,  who  always  spoke  of  him  with  the  greatest  respect^ 
no  one  appears  to  have  had  a  higher  opinion  of  his  talents  and  virtues 
than  Voltaire,  who  was  introduced  by  Olivet  into  the  French  Academy. 
(•Discours  de  M.  de  Voltaire  &  TAcaddmie  Fran9aise,' (Euvres  com- 
pletes, voL  46.)    Several  letters  of  Voltaire  to  Olivet  are  extant. 

The  principal  work  of  Olivet  is  his  edition  of  Cicero,  which  was 
originally  published  at  Paris  in  1740-42,  in  9  volumes,  4to.  This 
edition,  which  is  of  little  critical  value,  contains  many  useful  notes, 
chiefly  extracted  from  preceding  commentators.  It  was  reprinted  at 
Geneva  in  1758,  in  9  volumes  4to,  and  very  incorrectly  at  Oxford  in 
1788^  in  10  volumes  4ta  Olivet's  translations  of  Cicero  are  some  of 
the  best  that  have  been  pubUflhed,  though,  like  most  of  the  French 
trsnslations,  they  are  deficient  in  accuracy.  Of  these  the  principal 
are,  the  'De  Katura  Deorum,'  1721,  1732,  Ao,;  the  *Tusculanss 
Qussstionee,'  1737, 1747,  of  which  the  third  and  fifth  books  are  trans- 
lated by  Bouhier;  the  Orations  against  Catiline,  together  with  the 
'  Pbilippictt '  of  Demosthenes,  1727, 1736,  kc  He  also  edited  extracts 
from  Cicero  with  a  translation  into  f^noh,  under  the  title  of 
» Penates  de  Cic^ron,'  which  has  been  frequently  reprinted  and 
extensively  used  in  the  French  schools.  The  only  other  work  of 
Olivet  worthy  of  notice  is  his  continuation  of  'Pdlisson's  'History 
of  the  French  Academy '  (*  Histoire  de  I'Acad^mie  Frangaise '),  pub" 
lished  originally  in  1729,  in  2  vols.  4to,  and  reprinted  in  1730,  in  2 
vols.  12mo. 

OLIVIE'R,  CLAUDE  MATTHIEU,  was  bom  at  Marseille,  Sep- 
tember 21,  1701.  Having  become  coimsellor  to  the  parliament  of 
Paris,  he  greatly  distinguished  himself  as  a  pleader.  He  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  University  of  Marseilla  He  wrote  several 
works,  the  principal  of  which  is  the  'Histoire  de  Philippe  Roi  de 
MacMome  et  P^re  d'Alexandre  le  Grand,'  2  vols.  12mo,  Paris,  1740, 
pubUshed  after  the  death  of  the  author.    He  wrote  also  a  dissertation 
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oiithe*CritiM*of  Plato,  which  is  in  the'M^moxrai  deDetmoleto;* 
two  'Mdmouwfl  sur  lea  Seooun  donn^  aux  Remains  par  lea  Mar- 
seiUaii  pendant  la  Seoonde  Guom  Puniqne  etdurant  la  Guerre  oontre 
lea  Qanloia ; '  a  '  Parallel  of  TUmllns  and  Oridius/  and  other  minor 
productiona.    OliWer  died  at  Marseille^  October  24, 1780. 

OLIVIE'R,  GUILLAUME  ANTOINE,  was  bom  at  Arcs  near 
FrejuB,  January  15, 1756,  and  studied  medicine  at  Montpellier,  where  he 
took  hia  doctors  degree  at  the  age  of  seventeen.  He  afterwards  applied 
himself  espeafally  to  the  study  of  natural  history,  and  having  settled  at 
Paris,  published  seyeral  memoirs  whioh  made  him  known  to  persons 
in  office.  At  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  the  Girondin  minister 
Roland,  having  conceived  the  idea  of  sending  a  mission  to  Persia  for 
commercial  and  political  purposes,  appointed  Olivier,  and  Brugui^res, 
another  naturalist.  They  set  off  for  Constantinople  in  April  1798, 
but  soon  after  the  Girondins  having  been  replaoed  by  Robespierre 
and  the  terrorists,  Olivier  and  his  companion  were  left  without 
resources  to  prosecute  their  journey.  They  however  took  courage, 
and  with  the  assistance  of  the  French  consuls  in  the  Levant^  they 
visited  Egypt^  Syria,  and  other  parts  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  and 
then  proceeded  by  Mosul  and  Baghdad  to  Persia,  and  srrived  at 
Teheran  in  July  1796.  The  ruler  of  Persia  was  then  the  eunuch  Aga 
Mehemet  Khan,  a  ferocious  tyrant.  His  minister  however  received 
the  French  envoys  with  courtesy,  but  owing  to  the  distracted  state  of 
the  country,  nothing  was  effected  towards  the  object  of  the  mission. 
Olivier  and  his  companion  visited  Koom,  Ispahan,  and  other  places, 
after  which  they  retraced  th«r  stepa  to  Baghdad  in  November  1796. 
From  Baghdad  they  returned  to  Syria,  and  thence  by  Cyprus  and  Asia 
Minor  to  Constantinople.  They  then  Tepaired  to  Athena,  and  from 
thence  to  Patraa  and  Corfu,  where  they  embarked  on  board  a  French 
frigate  for  Ancona,  at  which  place  they  arrived  in  September  1798. 
After  his  return  to  France  Olivier  prepared  a  narrative  of  his  travels, 
which  was  published  in  S  volsi  4to,  with  an  atlss,  Paris,  1807.  The 
style  is  plain  and  unassuming;  the  observations  are  generally  sensible 
and  correct,  and  the  author  has  added  a  sketch  of  the  history  of 
Persia  from  the  usurpation  of  Nadir  Shah  to  the  end  of  the  18th 
oentury,  when  Fetah  Ali  Khan  took  possession  of  the  throne.  There 
is  also  considerable  information  concerning  Mesopotamiay  the  Koords^ 
and  Baghdad,  as  well  as  regarding  the  Greek  islands. 

Olivier  continued  his  studies  of  natural  history,  and  published  the 
'Histoire  Naturelle  dee  Col^ptirea,'  6  vols.  4to,  Paris,  1789-1819; 
and  also  *  Dictionnaire  de  I'Histoire  Naturelle  dea  Liseetes^'  which  had 
been  b^gun,  and  the  first  volume  written,  by  Mauduyt,  but  which 
Olivier,  assisted  by  Labreille  and  Godard,  carried  out  on  a  much 
laiger  scale;  it  was  published  in  9  vols.  4to.  He  died  at  Lyon, 
October  1, 1814. 

OLTMPIODOHUS.  There  were  seversl  Greek  writers  of  this  nama 

Oltmpiodobus  of  Thebes  in  Egypt  continued  the  chronicle  of 
Eunapius  to  a.d.  425.  Of  the  twenty-two  books  of  his  history,  which 
he  entitied '  Materials  for  History,'  only  a  firagment  is  preserved  in  the 
Myriobiblon  of  Photius  (80).  His  history  began  with  the  seventh 
consulship  of  the  emperor  Honorius,  and  was  brought  down  to  the 
accession  of  Yalentinian.  The  work  was  dedicated  to  the  younger 
Theodosius.  The  hiitorian  appears  to  have  been  employed  on  public 
busineas^  for  he  mentions  being  sent  on  a  mission  to  Donatu%  king  of 
the  Huns.  In  his  description  of  the  African  oases  he  speaka  of  wells 
being  made  to  the  depth  of  200,  SOO,  and  even  500  cubits,  and  of  the 
water  rising  up  and  flowing  from  the  aperture.  Some  have  supposed 
that  tiiese  must  have  been  Artesian  wells.  Olympiodorus  ^was  a 
heathen. 

0LT1IFI0D0BU8  of  Alexandria,  who  is  said  to  have  lived  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  6th  century  A.D.,  was  a  Peripatetic,  and  wrote  a  oommen- 
tary  on  the  *  Meteoroloffica '  of  Aristotle,  which  was  printed  by  Aldus, 
Venice,  1561,  foL  He  is  sometimes  called  the  Younger,  to  distinguish 
him  from  the  Peripatetic  philosopher  of  the  same  name  who  waa  the 
master  of  Produs,  but  who  is  not  known  to  us  by  any  extant  work. 

Oltmfiodobus,  a  Platonic  philosopher,  and  also  a  native  of  Alexan- 
dria, lived  probably  in  the  latter  purt  of  the  6Ui  oentury  A.D.  There 
are  extant  by  him  commentaries  on  the  'First  Aldbiadea^'  'The 
Phndon,'  'The  Goigias,'  and  'Philebua'  of  Plato.  The  first-men- 
tioned of  these  commentaries  contains  a  life  of  Plato.  His  commen- 
tary on  the  '  Qorgias'  was  published  by  Routh,  in  his  edition  of  the 
'Gorgias'  and  •Euthydemus,'  Oxford,  1784;  that  on  the  'PhsBdon,' 
by  Andreas  Mustoxydes  and  Demetrius  Schinas,  in  the  ovAXoy^ 
irotnTeurfunlmr  &ycic8^T«r,  Yen.,  1817:  that  on  the  'Philebus,'  by 
Stallbaum,'  in  his  edition  of  the  '  Philebus ; '  and  that  on  the '  First 
Aloibiades,'  by  Creutzer,  in  the  2nd  and  8rd  volumes  of  the  '  Initia 
PhiloBoph.  ao  Theolog.  ex  Platonicis  Fontibus,'  Frankf.,  1826. 

OMAB  L  (Ab6  Hafssah  Ibn-al-Khattdb),  successor  of  Abd  Bekr, 
and  second  kalif  of  the  Mussulmans,  was  the  third  cousin  of  Abdullah, 
the  father  of  the  prophet  The  sworn  enemy  at  first  of  Mohammed, 
whose  life  he  attempted,  and  whose  doctrines  he  opposed,  he  was  con- 
verted to  laUhn  in  a  manner  apparentiy  miraoulons^  and  beoame  one 
of  Mohammed's  most  aealous  and  ardent  followers ;  he  accompanied 
him  in  all  his  military  expeditions,  and  contributed  by  his  experience 
and  abilities  to  the  success  of  his  cause.    [Mohammbd.] 

After  the  death  of  Ab6  Bekr  {AJk  634),  whose  *hiijeb,'  or  chamber- 
lain, he  was,  Omar  waa  sworn  khalif  according  to  the  express  wish  of 
hia  predecessor.    The  first  act  of  his  administration  was  to  remove 


from  the  command  of  the  Syrian  armies  the  celebrated  Khiled  Ibn 
Walid,  sumamed  *  The  sword  of  God,'  who  by  his  rapacity  and  cruelty 
towards  the  vanquished  had  made  himself  obnoxious.  Omar  replaoed 
him  by  AbtL  Obeydah  Ibn-al-JenrtLh,  another  brave  general  who  bad 
distinguished  himself  in  the  wars  against  the  Greeks ;  but  Khdled  had 
virtue  enough  to  aooept  the  second  post  in  the  army,  and  he  continued 
to  eerve  under  the  new  general  These  two  commanders  prosecuted 
the  conquest  of  Syria,  and  took  Damascus,  its  capital,  in  the  month  of 
Rejeb,  a.b.  14  (August-September,  a.d.  685). 

After  the  capture  of  Damascus,  the  Moslems  proceeded  to  the 
reduction  of  Emesa,  Hamah,  and  Kennesrin.  The  emperor  Heracliua 
sent  a  considerable  foroe  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  Arabs,  but  the 
Greeks  were  completely  defeated  at  the  blody  battle  of  Yerm^  (686). 
The  following  year  (687)  Omar  sent  Amru  Ibual-Ass  and  Sarjil  to 
besiege  Jerusalem.  The  city  was  stoutly  defended  by  the  garrison, 
but  after  a  siege  of  several  months  the  patriarch  Sophzonius,  who 
commanded  in  it,  agreed  to  surrender  to  the  Moslems,  but  refused  to 
treat  with  any  other  except  the  kalif  himsel£  A  messeni^er  having 
been  despatch%d  to  Omar,  who  was  then  residing  at  Medina,  he 
haatened  to  Jerusalem  followed  by  a  scanty  suite.  Omar's  journey 
from  Arabia  to  Palestine  has  thus  been  described  by  the  historian 
Tiibari.  **  He  rode  a  sorrel-coloured  camel,  and  was  dressed  in  an  old 
tattered  habit  of  hair-doth;  he  carried  with  him,  in  two  bags,  his 
provisions,  consisting  of  dry  fruits,  barley,  rice,  and  boiled  com, 
besides  a  skin  for  the  water.  Whenever  he  halted  to  make  a  repast, 
he  permitted  those  who  accompanied  him  to  partake  of  it,  eating  from 
the  same  wooden  dish ;  if  he  took  any  rest,  the  earth  was  his  couch. 
During  his  march  he  administered  justice  to  all  applicants ;  in  several 
instances  he  corrected  the  laxity  of  morals,  and  reformed  several 
abuses,  especially  among  the  new  converts;  abolishing  also  many 
luxurious  indulgences  which  had  spread  among  the  Moslems,  such  as 
the  drinking  of  wine,  the  using  of  silken  garments,  &c  . . .  Arrived 
at  the  camp,  he  caused  several  Moslems  to  be  seised  and  dragged 
through  the  mud  for  having,  in  disobedience  to  Us  orders,  arrayed 
themselves  in  the  silken  tunics  of  the  conquered  Greeks."  After  a 
short  conference  with  Sophronios,  the  terms  of  a  capitulation  were 
agreed  upon,  and  the  keys  of  the  holy  city  were  delivered  up  to  Omar. 
The  articlee  of  the  capitulation  of  Jerusalem  have  already  been  trans- 
lated (*  Mines  de  TOrfent^'  vol  ii.),  but  as  they  were  the  model  upon 
which  the  Moslems  dictated  many  others  to  the  subdued  cities  of 
Africa  and  Spain,  we  ahall  transcribe  them  here.  "The  inhabitants 
shall  retain  their  lives  and  property ;  they  shall  preserve  the  use  of 
their  churches,  but  they  shidl  build  no  new  ones ;  they  shall  neither 
place  crosses  upon  those  which  tiiey  already  have,  nor  hinder  the 
Moslems  £rom  entering  them  night  or  day;  they  shall  not  ring  their 
beUs,  but  they  shall  be  allowed  to  toll  them ;  if  a  Moslem  travels 
through  the  dty,  the  inhabitants  shall  give  him  hospitality  for  three 
days.  They  shall  not  be  enforced  to  teach  their  children  the  Kordn, 
but  they  shall  not  try  to  convert  any  Moslem  to  their  religion ;  they 
shall  in  every  instance  show  respect  for  the  Moslems,  and  give  them 
the  precedence;  they  shall  wear  turbifns  and  shoes,  and  use  names 
d^erent  from  theim  They  shall  be  allowed  to  ride  on  horseback,  but 
without  either  saddle  or  arms;  they  shall  never  go  out  without  their 
girdles  [the  distinctive  mark  of  all  Christians  then  living  under  the 
Mohammedan  sway];  they  shall  not  sell  wine  to  the  Moslems,  and 
shall  remain  fiedtiiful  to  the  kalif,  and  pay  regularly  the  taxes  imposed 
upon  them.**  Omar  made  his  triumphant  entry  into  Jerusalem 
towards  the. middle  of  the  year  16  of  the  Hejira  (a.d.  687).  After 
conversing  for  awhile  with  Sophronius,  and  addressing  to  him  several 
questions  on  the  antiquities  of  the  place,  visiting  the  Church  of  the 
Resurrection,  and  saying  his  prayers  under  its  portico,  he  desired  to  be 
conveyed  to  Bethlehem,  where  he  also  performed  his  devotions. 
Returning  again  to  the  dty,  he  caused  a  msgnificent  mosque  to  be 
erected  on  the  aite  of  Solomon's  temple,  the  same  which  still  remains 
an  object  of  great  veneration  to  the  Mussulmans.  The  taking  of 
Jerusalem  waa  followed  by  the  reduction  of  all  the  principal  cities  of 
Palestine,  while  Khtfled  and  Abd  Obeydah  made  themseWes  masters 
of  Laodioea,  Antiochia,  Aleppo,  and  Balbek. 

Being  master  of  Syria,  Omar  prepared  to  invade  Persia,  a  kingdom 
then  ruled  by  a  king  named  Tesdeierd,  against  which  he  had  at  the 
beginning  of  his  reign  unsuccessfully  contended  (634).  Saad-Ibn-Abl 
Wakktfss,  who  was  now  intrusted  with  the  command  of  the  army, 
penetrated  far  into  Persia ;  defeated  at  Kidesiyyah  a  powerful  army 
commanded  by  Ruatam,  who  fell  in  the  battle;  took  possession  of 
Bahr-Shir,  in  the  western  quarter  of  the  dty  of  Madtfyin,  the  ancient 
Ctedphon;  founded  the  city  of  Kdfah,  near  the  Buphratea  (638); 
orosaed  the  Tigris ;  and  at  last  took  Mad^yin,  the  oai^tal  of  Tezdejerd 
kingdom. 

In  the  meanwhile  Amru  Ibn-al-Ass,  who  commanded  the  armies  of 
Egypt,  completed  the  oonquest  of  that  country  by  the  reduction  of 
Alexandria  (640).  It  was  then  that  the  funous  library,  founded  by 
Ptolemy  Philaddphus,  is  sdd  to  have  been  destroyed  by  the  con- 
querors. Upon  an  application  from  Amru  to  the  kalif  to  know  hia 
pleasure  concerning  its  contents,  an  answer  was  returned,  commanding 
its  destruction;  for,  said  Omar,  "if  the  books  of  the  Greeks  agree 
with  the  book  of  God  (Kon&n),  they  are  superfluous,  and  need  not  be 
preserved;  and  if  they  disagree^  they  are  pemidous,  and  ought  to  be 
destroyed."    In  consequence  of  this  decision,  we  are  told,  and  (nov- 
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withBtaadiog  all  Gibbon's  ingenmtj  to  discredit  the  seooimt)  wd  are 
inclined  to  believe,  that  the  xnannacripta  wen  deUvered  up  to  the  four 
(othen  aay  fiye)  tboueand  public  baths  in  the  city,  to  which  they 
served  aa  predous  fuel  for  six  montba. 

The  conqueet  of  Egypt  was  followed  by  that  of  part  of  AfriciL 
Amru  pushed  his  victorious  arms  iis  fiur  as  the  deserts  of  Tripoli  and 
Barca.  Armenia  was  in  the  meanwhile  subdued  by  Mugheyrah  (641), 
and  Khorasstfn  (642)  by  Ahnaf-lbn  Kays,  another  of  Omar's  lieutenants. 
In  the  same  year  was  fought  the  famous  battle  of  Nehavend,  which 
decided  the  fate  of  Persia.  Fir^s,  who  now  commanded  the  armies 
of  Tezdejerd,  was  killed;  and  the  monarch  hiinself  obliged  to  seek 
an  asylum  at  Faighanah  among  the  Turksi  where  he  died  soon  after 
in  poverty. 

The  success  which  attended  the  arms  of  Omar,  his  unflinching 
severity  towards  the  vanquished  who  would  not  embrace  the  religion 
of  the  prophet,  and.  more  than  all,  the  inexorable  justice  which  he 
dealt  among  his  own  people,  excited  against  him  numerous  enemies  at 
home  and  abroad,  and  .several  attempts  were  made  upon  Ids  Ufe. 
labalah  Ibn  Ahydm,  chief  of  the  Arabian  tribe  of  Ghosdn,  became 
one  of  his  most  implacable  enemies.  Although  a  tributary  to  the 
Greek  emperor,  in  whose  states  he  lived  with  his  tribe,  and  though 
professing  the  Christian  religion,  labalah  went  to  see  Omar  at  Medina, 
swore  obedience  to  him.  and  embraced  Isl^m  with  all  his  followers. 
Omar  then  took  him  with  him  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  While  the 
nvophjte  was  making  as  usual  eeven  times  the  circuit  of  the  Eaabah, 
an  Arab  of  low  extraction  happened  to  run  against  him,  and  was  the 
cautte  of  the  prince's  cloak  falling  off  his  shoulders.  labalah  resented 
the  incivility  by  immediately  striking  the  man  a  blow  on  the  face. 
The  man  made  his  complaint  to  Omar,  who,  having  summonedlabalah 
to  his  presence,  sentenced  him  to  reoeive  a  sixmlsr  blow  from  the 
complainants  Agahist  this  sentence,  jost  as  it  was,  laludah  most 
warmly  remonstrated,  aaying  that  ha  was  a  king  among  his  own  people, 
and  tLat  the  offender  deserved  to  be  pimished  with  death.  '*My 
friend,"  said  Omar  to  him,  *' the  religion  that  thou  and  I  follow  makes 
no  distmction  between  the  king  and  the  subject"  Ratiier  than  submit 
to  the  sentence,  labalah  secretly  left  Mecca  with  all  his  suite,  abjured 
Islam,  and  sought  the  protection  of  the  Greek  emperor.  He  had 
moreover  sworn  to  revenge  the  outrage.  Having  communicated  his 
plana  to  a  resolute  young  slave  of  hk,  Wiithek  Ibn  Musdfer  by  name, 
he  promised  him  his  liberty  if  he  should  snoceed  in  killing  Omar. 
Having  arrived  at  Medina  (688),  whece  the  kalif  was  then  residhig, 
Wdthek  was  iuf<»med  that  Omar  was  in  the  habit  of  sitting  down 
every  day  \mder  a  tree  on  his  way  to  the  mosqne.  Wiithek,  having 
climbed  up  the  tree,  awaited  the  arrival  of  Omar,  who  took  his  seat 
beneath  it  and  fell  asleep.  Wdthek,  according  to  the  aooount  of  the 
Mohammedan  historians,  was  upon  the  point  of  coming  down  for  the 

Eurpose  of  stabbing  Omar  with  his  dagger,  when,  lifting  up  his  eyes, 
e  saw  a  lion  walking  round  him  andlicking  his  feet.  Nor  did  the 
lion  cease  to  guard  the  kalif  until  he  awoke,  when  the  lion  instantly 
went  away.  Wilthek  was  so  much  struck  by  this  drcumstanee  that 
he  came  down,  kissed  the  lu^fs  hand,  confessed  his  intended  crime, 
and  embraced  the  Mohammedan  religion. 

The  life  of  Omar  however  was  at  length  ended  by  assassination.  A 
Persian  skye  of  the  Magian  sect,  whose  name  was  Abd  Ltilti  Firiiz, 
had  been  obliged  by  hii  master  Almugheyrah  Ibn  As-shaabah  to  pay 
him  two  dirhems  duly,  in  conformity  with  the  Mohammedan  custom, 
for  the  fre«  exercise  of  his  religion.  Firos,  resentiog  this  treatment^ 
brougiit  a  complaint  before  the  kalif,  and  requested  that  some  part  at 
least  of  the  tribute  exacted  <tf  him  might  be  remitted ;  but  this  &vour 
being  refused  by  Omar,  the  Persian  swore  his  destruotion,  and  some 
days  afterwards,  while  Omar  was  performing  his  morning  devotions  in 
the  mosque  at  Medina,  he  stabbed  him  thrice  in  the  belly  with  a  sharp 
dagger.  The  people  fell  upon  the  assasflin,  but  he  made  so  desperate 
a  defence  that,  although  he  was  armed  with  no  other  weapon  than 
his  dagger,  he  wounded  thirteen  of  the  assailants,  and  ssven  c^  them 
mortally.  At  last  one  of  the  kalifs  attendants  drew  his  doak  over 
his  head,  and  seized  him ;  upon  whieh  he  stabbed  hiynHf,  and  soon 
after  expired. 

Omar  languished  five  days.  He  died  on  a  Friday,  in  the  month  of 
Bhu-l-hajjab,  A.H.  23,  answering  to  the  month  of  November,  A.D.  644. 
He  was  buried  on  the  following  Saturday,  dose  to  the  prophet  and 
Abti  Bekr,  in  a  mosque  which  he  had  founded  at  Medina,  where  his 
tomb  is  still  visited  with  great  reapect  by  the  Mussulmans.  Having 
been  asked,  some  time  before  lus  death,  to  namA  his  suooessor,  he 
refused;  and  upon  the  suggestion  of  one  of  his  oourtiers  that  he 
should  leave  the  kalifate  to  his  son  Abdullah,  he  remarked,  "  It  is 
enough  that  one  out  of  my  funily  has  been  forced  to  bear  this  burden, 
and  account  afterwards  to  his  God  for  the  command  and  eovemment 
of  the  faithful."  * 

Omar  was  sixty-three  years  old  when  he  died.  Authors  are  at 
vananoe  aa  to  the  duration  of  his  kalifate :  the  best-informed  historians 
howevw  say  that  he  reigned  between  ten  and  eleven  yeank  Ab1i-l-fodd 
C^.  MosL,'  tom.  I  p.  251)  says  ten  years,  six  months,  and  eight  days. 
Mohammedanism  cannot  boast  of  a  more  virtuous  sovereign  or  a  more 
a^ous  apostle.  It  has  been  said  of  him  that  he  contributed  mora 
efficaciously  to  the  advancement  of  the  Mohammedan  religion  than 
the  prophet  himself  Khondemir,  the  celebmted  Persian  historian, 
thus  recapitulates  the  praiseworthy  acts  of  this  kalif  :—*<  He  took 


from  the  infidels  36,000  dties  or  castles,  destroyed  4000  temples  or 
churches,  and  founded  or  endowed  1400  mosques."    The  prophet  had. 
the  greatest  esteem  for  Omar,  whose  daughter  Hafissah  he  married. 
On  a  certain  occasion  he  was  heard  to  say,  "If  God  had  wished  to  send 
a  second  messenger  to  this  world,  his  choice  would  undoubtedly  have 
fsUen  on  Omar."    The  devotion,  humility,  and  abstinence  of  this  kalif 
had  become  proverbial  among  llie  Mussulmans,    He  never  tasted  any- 
other  food  than  barley-bread  and  dates ;  water  was  his  only  diink ; 
and  he  was  often  found  asleep  under  the  porch  of  a  mosque  or  beneath, 
a  tree.    He  complied  most  strictly  with  all  the  precepts  of  the  Kor^n. 
Eutychius  tells  us  that  during  his  kalifate  he  performed  nine  times 
the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.    In  order  better  to  conform  to  the  regula- 
tions of  the  Kor^n,  he  lived  by  the  work  of  his  hands,  supporting^ 
himself  entirely  by  the  sale  of  leather  belts  which  he  manufactured. 
But  the  quality  for  which  Omar  was  most  oonspicuous  was  justice* 
which  he  is  said  to  have  administered  with  an  even  hand  to  infidels 
as  well  as  believera     The  historian  Wdkedl  says  that  the  staff  of 
Omar  was  mora  dreaded  than  the  sword  of  his  successora    In  the 
lifetime  of  Mohammed,  a  Moslem,  condemned  for  his  iniquitous  treat- 
ment of  a  Jew,  happening  to  appeal  to  Omar  from  the  sentence  of  the 
prophet^  he  immediately  cut  him  down  with  his  scymitar  for  not 
acquiescing  in  the  sentence  of  so  upright  a  judga    From  this  circum- 
stance Mohammed  gave  Omar  the  surname  of  Al-far^k,  which  ho 
retained  e?er  afterwards,  a  word  meaning  the  divider,  or  the  discri- 
minator, thus  doubly  sUuding  to  his  action  and  the  discernment 
which  prompted  it.    Several  of  the  best  Mohammedan  institutions 
date  from  the  reign  of  Omar.    It  was  in  his  time  that  the  era  of  the 
Hejira,  or  flight  of  Mohammed,  by  which  all  Mohammedan  nations 
oompute  their  yeara^  waa  estabUshed,  and  its  beginning  fixed  on  the 
16th  day  of  July,  a.d.  62SL    He  was  the  first  who  kept  armies  under 
pay,  and  assigned  pensions  to  officers  out  of  the  public  revenue :  he 
instituted  a  sore  of  police  force  to  watch  at  night  for  the  security  of 
the  oitisens;  and  he  promulgated  aome  excellent  regulations  respecting 
the  duties  of  masters  towards  their  slavea    He  was  also  the  fint  who 
assumed  the  title  of  Amir-al-m^menin  (commander  of  the  faithful) 
instead  of  that  of  Khalifah-rasiili-Uahi  (vicar  of  the  messenger  of  God), 
which  his  predecessor  Abti  Bekr  had  used.     Omax^s  memory  is  an 
object  of  the  greatest  veneration  among  Mussulmans  of  the  Sunni,  or 
orthodox  sect;  not  so  among  the  Shlites^  or  partisans  of  All,  who  look 
upon  the  three  first  kalifs,  Ab6  Bekr,  Omar,  and  Othm^n,  as  usurpers 
of  the  kalifate,  to  the  prejudice  of  Ali,  to  whom,  they  pretend,  it 
belonged  as  the  nearest  relative  of  the  prophet. 

(Abiil-fedtf,  Awnalet  MadenUci,  translated  by  Bdske^  HafaisB,  1790, 
tom.  i  foL  250,  et  seq.;  Al-makin,  Mistoria  Saraeenica,  apud  Erpenium, 
Ludg.  Batav.,  1625,  p.  20,  et  seq. ;  Ibn  Shibnah  (manuscript),  JRaudhatu- 
l-nurnddhirj  Simon  Ockley,  The  History  of  the  Saraceni,  p.  800 ;  Ibn-al- 
Khattib,  Jffistoria  Calipharum,  apud  Casiri;  Bib.  Ar,  Misp.  Sic^  vol.  ii. 
p.  177f  et  seq. ;  D'Herbelot^  Bib.  Or.,  in  voo.  Omar  Ben  cUrKhattabf 
Khaied,  DamathJi,  likcmdriak,  et  alibi ;  Gibbon,  Decline  and  FaU^ 
voL  ix.  p.  222 ;  &a) 

OMAR  II.  (AbC  Hatos),  the  eighth  kalif  of  the  family  of  Umeyyah 
who  reigned  in  the  East,  was  the  son  of  Abd-al-aziz,  and  the  nephew 
of  Abd-al-malek.  He  succeeded  his  cousin  Suleymf^n,  in  the  month 
of  Safar,  A.a.  99  (Sept.,  a.d.  717).  This  kaUf,  who  on  his  mother^s 
(Umm-AiLssem)  side  was  the  great-grandson  of  the  first  Omar,  imitated 
in  every  respect  the  conduct  and  the  virtues  of  his  illustrioiu  ancestor. 
He  was  simple^  modesty  and  frugal;  he  loved  justice  so  much  as  to 
sacrifice  to  it  his  own  interests  and  those  of  his  family.  He  was 
religious  and  devout,  and  his  mind  was  always  occupied  with  the  idea 
of  a  f  tttura  world.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  his  administration  was  to 
suppress  the  maledictions  which,  since  the  time  and  by  the  order  of 
Muawiyah,  the  first  kalif  of  his  family,  had  been  read  in  all  the  mosques 
against  the  partisans  and  desoendsnts  of  Ali :  he  also  restored  to  the 
latter  the  lands  which  the  prophet  had  given  to  Ali,  and  decreed  that 
the  produce  should  be  equslly  divided  among  their  posterity.  These 
and  other  acts  of  justice  towards  the  proscribed  race  raised  alarm 
among  the  members  and  partisans  of  the  family  of  Umeyyah,  and 
especially  Yesid,  his  cousin  and  successor.  They  feared  lest  Omar, 
carried  away  by  his  love  of  justice  and  his  respect  for  the  family  of 
the  prophet^  should  appoint  a  grandson  of  Ali  to  succeed  him  in  the 
empire,  and  they  decided  to  get  rid  of  him.  This  they  accomplished 
by  administering  to  him  a  slow  poison,  from  the  effect  of  which  he  died 
at  H^lsserah,  in  Syria,  in  the  month  of  Bejeb,  A.H.  101  (Jan.,  a.d.  720), 
after  a  reign  of  two  years  and  five  months,  in  the  forty-first  year  of 
his  aga  Omar  had  been  extremely  economical  in  his  person  and 
household,  but  his  excessive  liberality  exhausted  all  his  revenues;  and 
at  his  death  there  was  not  in  the  royal  coffors  a  sum  sufficient  to  cover 
the  expenses  of  his  funenU. 

OMAB»  IBN  AL-AFITAS  AL-MUTAWATEL  ALA-ILL  AH  (*  he 
who  trusts  in  God '),  was  the  fourth  and  last  sovereign  of  the  dynasty 
of  Benl  Al-afttas,  who  reigned  in  the  west  of  the  FeniuBula  from 
A.H.  408  to  487  (A.D.  1017-1094),  After  the  death  of  his  brother 
Yahya  Al-manst!ir  (a.ix  1082),  Omar  sucoeeded  him  in  a  kingdom 
which  extended  over  the  greatest  part  of  Extremadura  and  Portugal, 
and  the  capital  of  which  was  the  city  of  Badajoa  At  that  time  the 
onoe  powerfid  empire  of  the  Beni  Umeyyah  had  vanished,  and 
Mohammedan  Spain  was  divided  into  sundi^  petty  kingdoms,  whose 
rulers  were  continually  waging  war  against  one  another.    One  of  the 
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moot  tetive  and  enterprising  of  these  petty  mouarofas  was  Omar, 
vho  seems  \o  have  possessed  all  the  qualifications  of  a  good  Eastern 
monaztsh — hivmcible  oouFsge,  mild  bnt  impartial  justice,  and  liberality 
touching  upon  prodigality  towards  the  learned.  Soon  after  his  aeoes- 
aion  to  the  throne,  hearing  tbst  Alfonso  VII.  was  besieging  Yehya, 
king  of  Toledo,  in  his  capital,  be  sent  his  son  Fadhl  to  his  assistance 
with  a  considerable  force;  but  after  sereial  sharp  enouunters,  in 
which  he  lost  the  best  of  his  men,  Fadhl  was  obliged  to  retreat,  and 
Toledo  iurrendered  to  the  Christian  king  on  the  25th  of  May  iuD.  1085. 
The  taking  of  Ihat  important  capital,  the  rapidity  with  whioh  Alfonso 
followed  up  his  conquests,  and  more  than  all,  his  declaration  that  he 
would  not  lay  down  arms  until  he  had  conquered  the  whole  of 
Mobammedan  Spain,  threw  alarm  among  the  Moorish  kings.  After  a 
meeting  held  at  Cordova  (a.d.  1086)  as  to  the  best  means  of  humbling 
the  pride  and  checking  the  power  of  Alfonso,  it  was  agreed  that  Omar 
should  write  a  letter,  in  the  name  of  the  other  kings,  to  Y^uf  Ibn 
Tdshefin,  the  Almoravide  sultan  of  Marocco,  and  implore  the  help  of 
his  arms  against  the  formidable  Christian.  Ytbuf,  who  was  seeking 
for  a  pretext  to  leave  his  native  deserts  and  settle  with  his  ferodons 
bands  in  the  fertile  vidleys  of  Andalusia,  immediately  seised  on  the 
opportunity  offered  him,  and,  orossing  the  strait,  landed  on  the  coast 
of  Spain  in  August  a.ix  1086.  [Almobatidzs.]  Omar  and  the  other 
kings  of  Mobammedan  Spain  hastened  to  join  the  Africans  with  their 
best  troops ;  and  four  months  afterwards  (December  a.d.  1086)  was 
fought,  not  far  from  Badajos,  at  a  place  called  Zalaca,  one  of  the  moat 
strongly  contested  and  most  sangpiinary  battles  on  record.  The  flower 
of  the  Spanish  chivalry  remained  on  the  field.  Alfonso  himself  waa 
severely  wounded  in  the  thigh,  by  the  hand,  as  it  is  asserted,  of  Omar 
Ibn  Al-afHas.  Elated  witii  sueoess,  the  African  conqueror  soon 
turned  his  arms  against  those  of  his  own  faith,  and  the  brave  Omar 
became  one  of  his  first  victims.  After  defending  for  some  time  his 
kingdom  against  the  superior  forces  of  his  adversanr,  oommanded  by 
Seyr  Ibn  AM  Bekr,  Omar  was  obliged  to  shut  Idmself  up  in  his 
capital,  where  he  still  held  out  for  a  considerable  time.  The  inhabit- 
ants having  at  last  obliged  him  to  capitulate,  Omar  surrendered  the 
city  on  oondition  that  Ua  life  and  property  should  be  preserved*  The 
African  general  agreed  to  the  terms;  but  aoareely  had  Omar  left 
BadajoB  with  his  family  and  a  few  faithful  servants^  when  a  body  of 
cavalry  sent  by  Seyr  ovwtook  them,  and  they  were  all  put  to  death 
(February  a.d.  1090).  This  catastrophe  has  been  recorded  in  a 
beautiful  elegiac  poem  by  an  Arabian  poet  named  Ibn  Abdiin.  The 
poem  is  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford. 

OMAR,  IBN  HAFSSU'K,  a  famous  rebel  who  long  defied  all  the 
power  of  the  sultans  of  Cordova,  was  bom  at  Ronda,  of  Christian 
parents,  towards  the  middle  of  the  8rd  centory  of  the  Hejir&  He 
was  at  first  a  tailor ;  but  finding  his  profession  beneath  him,  he  repaired 
to  TruxiUo,  a  town  in  Bxtreoiadura,  and  enlisted  himself  as  a  soldier. 
We  next  hear  of  him  as  a  captain  of  banditti  in  the  hills  of  Andaluaia, 
where  he  long  ba£Bed  the  pursuit  of  justice,  and  defeated  all  the 
troops  sent  for  his  apprehenaion.  Some  time  afterwards,  scomix^  his 
narrow  limits^  he  went  to  the  frontiers  of  Navarre,  seiaed  on  a  moun- 
tain fortress,  and  thence  extended  his  ravagss  into  Aragon.  He 
appears  to  have  soon  subjected  the  neighbouring  oountry.  As  his 
forces  increased  he  assumed  the  tone  of  a  sovereign,  excited  the 
inhabitants  to  revolt  against  the  sultana  of  Cordova,  and  made  even 
an  offsnsive  and  derifensive  alliance  with  Ordofio  IL,  king  of  Aaturiaa 
and  Leon.  Profiting  by  the  internal  troublea  whioh  at  that  time 
(A.D.  869)  agitated  the  kingdom  of  Cordova,  then  in  the  hands  of  a 
warlike  but  unfortunate  prince,  Mohammed  L,  this  daring  rebel,  at 
the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  composed  of  Mohammedans  and 
Christiatts,  began  to  ravage  the  richest  provinces  of  the  empire^  and 
to  commit  all  manner  of  depredations,  defeating  in  every  encounter 
the  royal  armiea  sent  against  him.  As  might  he  expected,  his  success 
brought  all  the  discontented  under  hia  standard :  Abd«al-malek,  the 
governor  of  Lerida,  openly  embraced  his  oanse,  and  tlie  example  was 
followed  by  other  iocid  govemonL  Mohammed  advanced  to  chastise 
the  rebel  at  the  head  of  his  best  troops  (866) ;  but  Omar,  who  had 
as  much  cunning  as  courage,  seeing  that  he  could  not  contend  against 
the  royal  forces,  had  reoourse  to  the  following  stratagem.  By  his  mes- 
sengers he  persuaded  Mohammed  that  hia  only  object  was  to  deceive 
their  common  enemies,  the  Christians,  in  order  better  to  turn  his  arms 
against  them ;  that  he  was  still  a  true  Mussulman,  and  a  loyal  subject 
Mohammed  praised  him  for  his  policy,  promised  him  ample  reward  if 
he  succeeded  in  his  enterprise^  and  actually  sent  ius  own  nephew, 
Zeyd  Ibn  Eisim,  with  a  body  of  cavalry  to  strengthen  Omar  (866); 
but  no  sooner  had  the  prince  and  Ius  followers  rsaebed  the  camp  than 
they  were  barbarously  butcherd  by  their  treacherous  alliesL 

On  receiving  the  news  of  this  catastrophe^  Mohammed  swore  to  be 
revenged:  he  ordered  his  eldest  son,  Ai*mundhir,  to  take  the  field 
against  ^e  rebels,  enjoining  him  never  to  appear  again  in  his  presence 
imleas  he  had  completely  crushed  the  perfidious  outlaw.  Al*mundhir 
■ought  Omar,  who  awaited  his  arrival  without  fear.  In  the  bloody 
battle  that  ensued  (aJ).  867)  the  rebels  were  cut  to  pieces,  and  their 
chief  was  obliged-  to  seek  refuge  among  the  fastnesses  of  the  Pyrenees. 
Bnt  Omar  had  too  much  spirit  to  be  put  down  by  one  reverse, 
although  he  could  aoareely  depend  on  a  few  score  of  followers :  he 
offered  his  services  to  the  Navarrese,  gained  for  them  many  fortresses, 
and  received  from  them  the  title  of  kingi   The  governors  of  Saragosaa 


and  Huesoa  having  taken  the  field  against  him,  he  defeated  their  united 
forces,  and  conquered  the  whole  country  sa  fiur  as  the  Ebro.  This 
time  the  Sultan  Mohammed  in  person,  accompanied  by  his  son  Al* 
mundhir,  marched  against  the  rebel  Omar  endeavoiued  by  light 
skirmishing  to  prevent  a  general  engagement,  but  he  waa  unsuccessful ; 
and  after  a  most  bloody  conflict,  in  which  he  himself  was  dangerously 
wounded,  his  army  waa  completely  defeated  at  Aybar,  on  the  frontier 
of  Navarre  and  Aragon,  in  882.  Omar  contrived  to  escape  from  the 
field  of  battle,  but  he  died  the  ensuing  year  from  his  wounds.  He  left 
a  son,  named  K^leb,  who  inherited  Ids  courage,  and  who,  more  fortu* 
nate  than  Ius  father,  remained  in  undisturbed  possession  of  Eastern 
Spain,  where  he  had  founded  a  kingdom,  until  he  was  ultimately  put 
down  by  Abd-al-rahman  III.  in  919.  Omar  and  his  son  K^leb  have 
been  often  confounded  by  Cardonne  and  Casiri ;  and  hence  the  error 
committed  by  M.  de  Saoy  ('  Biographic  Universelle,  in  voa  'Omar  Ben 
Hafasoun'),  who  made  one  out  ai  the  two  individuals. 

OMAR,  an  eminent  physician  and  mathematician,  whose  complete 
name  and  titles  are  Ohab  Bbn  Addbbrahman  Bbn  Ale  AsaLHAKBic 
AItKbrkani  (the  Carmanian,  probably  so  called  from  his  family 
having  been  originally  natives  of  the  province  of  Kerman,  or  Carmania, 
a  country  on  the  south-east  of  PeraiaX  He  waa  bom  at  Cordova, 
A.B.  868  (A«D.  990),  and  travelled  into  the  East  for  the  purpose  of 
improving  himself  in  geometry  and  medicine.  On  hia  return  to  Spain 
he  settled  at  Saragosaa,  whero  he  died,  at  the  age  of  ninety,  A.B.  468 
(A.D.  1080).  He  was  particularly  famoua  for  his  skill  in  perfonning 
surgical  operations^  but  left  no  works  behind  him. 

OMAYYADES.    [Uvattadbs.] 

OMAR,  BEN-AHMED  BEN-OHALDUN  ABU  MOSLEM  AL- 
HADHRAMI,  was  probably  born  (as  his  name  wonld  aeem  to  imply) 
in  Hadhramant,  a  province  of  Arabia.  He  gave  his  chief  attention  to 
geometry,  astronomy,  and  medicine,  in  all  of  which  branchea  of  science 
he  acquired  great  fame,  and  was  no  less  eminent  for  Ius  moral  ohano- 
ter  than  for  his  philosophical  attainmenta.  He  died  A.H.  ii9  (aj>.  1071)^ 
at  Seville,  in  Spain,  where  he  had  been  for  some  time  settled. 

•  OUHR  PASHA,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Turkish  FortMB. 
MiOHBii  Latcas  (now  Omer  Pasha)  was  bom  h&  1801,  at  Vlaski,  a 
village  in  the  dxole  of  Ogulin,  in  Auatrian  Croatia.  His  fisther  waa 
lieutenant-ad miniwtrator  of  the  cirde  of  Ognlin.  He  was  educated 
in  the  sehocd  of  mathematics  at  Thurm,  in  Transylvania,  whence  he 
psjsed  into  the  Austrian  army  as  a  cadet  in  the  frontier  regiment  of 
Ogulin.  He  had  not  been  long  in  the  service  when  he  became 
assistant  to  the  surveyor  of  roads  and  bridges.  In  consequence  of  a 
quarrel,  when  he  waa  about  twenty-eight  years  of  age  he  quitted  the 
Austrian  territory  and  service,  and  passed  into  the  Turkish  provinoe 
of  Bosnia,  whero  he  became  tutor  in  the  family  of  a  merchant, 
adopted  the  Mohammedan  creed,  and  assumed  the  name  of  Omer. 
After  some  time  he  accompanied  his  pupila  to  Constantinople,  where 
the  beauty  of  his  penmanship  is  stated  to  have  procured  him  the 
situation  of  a  maater  in  the  new  military  school  Khosroo  Pasha, 
seraakisr,  or  minister  of  war,  took  notice  of  his  abilities,  introduced 
him  into  the  army,  attached  him  to  his  personal  staff,  and  after  a  time 
sanctioned  Omer^s  marriage  wiUi  his  ward,  a  ridi  heiress.  About  this 
time  he  passed  two  years  in  BulgariA  and  in  the  Danubian  Prinoi- 
palitiea,  and  made  hiinself  intimately  acquainted  with  the  tonography 
of  the  countries  on  both  sides  of  the  Danube.  In  1888  he  had  become 
chief  of  battalion,  and  received  the  appointment  of  aide-de-camp  and 
interpreter  to  Qeneral  Chrsanowski,  a  Pole^  who  at  that  time  had  the 
command  of  the  Turkish  troops  eneamped  in  the  vidnity  of  Constan- 
tinople. Hero  he  had  excellent  opportunitiea  of  gaining  experience 
in  the  details  of  military  management  Khosroo  Pasha  still  con- 
tinued to  be  hia  patron,  and  introduoed  him  to  the  late  Sultan,  who 
engaged  him  to  give  lessons  in  writing  to  hie  son  Abd-ul-Medjid,  the 
present  Sultan.  He  is  described  1^  Captain  Spencer  (<  Travels  in 
Turkey,'  &c.),  who  saw  him  at  Constantinople  in  1886,  as  a  man  of 
handsome  person  and  gentlemanly  address,  and  aa  apeaking  with 
fluency  the  French,  German,  and  Italiui  languagesi 

Omer^s  first  services  in  actual  warfaro  wero  during  the  war  in  Syrin 
(1839-iO),  when  the  Turkish  troops  were  acting  against  the  Egyptian 
troopa  under  Ibrahim  Pashm  In  aooordaace  with  a  treaty  signed  at 
London,  July  15, 1840,  a  fleet  of  English,  Austrian,  and  Turkish  shipa 
advanced  to  the  coast  of  Syria,  in  order  to  aid  the  Sultan's  troops,  and 
commenced  operations  by  bombarding  and  storming  Beiratk  The 
strong  fortress  of  Stb  Jean  d'Acre  waa  alao  bombazded  and  taken  in 
November  1840.  After  some  negodations,  Mehemet  Ali;  by  treaty, 
Jan.  11, 1841,  consented  to  reUnquish  Syria,  and  retain  the  government 
of  Egypt  as  hereditary  viceroy. 

In  1842  Omer  recdv^  tha  title  of  Bey,  and  was  appomted  military 
commandant  of  the  district  of  Libsnus,  in  the  eyalet  of  Tarablous,  in 
Syria.  He  waa  afterwarda  sent  to  suppress  an  insurrection  in 
Albaniik  This  operation  he  accompUshed  suooessfully,  and  received 
the  title  of  Omer  Padia.  He  afterwarda  performed  a  similar  service 
in  Kurdistan,  in  Asia  Minor,  whero  the  Kuxda  had  to  a  great  extent 
thrown  off  their  allegianoe  to  the  Sultan.  In  1848  when  a  Russian 
army  had  entered  Wallachia,  and  threatened  the  flank  of  the  revolu- 
tionary Hungarian^  Omer  Paaha  waa  sent  there  by  the  Saltan  in 
oonunand  of  an  army  of  oooapation. '  The  ability  and  discretion 
displayed  by  him  in  thia  ontioal  dtuation  attiscted  much  attention^ 
and  reodved  gannal  appmvaL    When  the  beys  nnd  other  Isadatoriea 
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of  Boania,  in  1849-50,  refoaed  to  reoeiTe  the  Tanziinat^  and  openiy 
oppoaed  the  uneliorationa  which  it  waa  intended  to  introdace,  an 
expedition  nnder  Omer  Paaba  was  aent  againat  them.  In  a  ahort  bnt 
energetic  campaign  he  reduced  the  revolted  beya  to  aubmiasion,  and 
by  the  exerciae  of  mnch  adroitneaa^  and  an  eloquent  addreaa  on  the 
2nd  of  Auguat  1850,  induced  them  to  have  the  Tanaimat  read  in  the 
preaenoe  of  a  lazge  asaemblage  of  the  chiefii  and  people,  on  which 
occasion  they  alao  took  an  oal£  to  carry  out  faithfally  the  principlea 
of  the  new  code.  Having  aooompliahed  hia  miaaion  in  Boania,  he 
returned  to  Bulgaria  in  March  1852. 

Omer  Paaha'a  next  expedition  waa  againat  the  mountaineera  of 
Montenegpro,  who,  at  the  inatigation  and  under  the  leading  of  Prince 
Dauiel,  in  November  1852,  captured  the  Turkish  fort  of  Zabljac,  on 
the  Lake  of  Scutari,  and  by  aubsequent  conqueata  and  acta  of  violence 
rendered  it  neceaeary  for  toe  Turkiah  government  to  interfere.  Omer 
Pasha  led  an  army  of  20,000  men  into  the  country,  and  having  aeiaed 
all  the  atrong  poaitiona,  waa  preparing  to  oomplete  the  aubjection  of 
the  inaurgenta,  when  the  Austrian  government  interposed,  and  by  ita 
influence  at  Conatanttnople  obtained  the  withdrawal  of  the  Turkish 
army  at  the  end  of  February  1853. 

The  aucceaa  which  had  uniformly  attended  the  military  and  political 
operationa  of  Omer  Paaha  had  now  placed  him  in  the  higheat  poaition 
aa  a  commander  of  the  Turkiah  armiea ;  and  his  aubeequent  campaign 
on  the  Danube  proved  that,  aa  a  atrategiat^  he  waa  at  leaat  equal  to  the 
Boaaian  generala  oppoaed  to  him. 

The  Sultan  declared  war  againat  Ruaaia  in  a  grand  council  held  in 
Conatantinople  on  the  27th  of  September  1853.  The  causes  of  that 
war  are  matcera  of  history.  The  Huasiana  had  entered  the  Danubian 
Principalitiea  in  the  previoua  July,  with  an  army  of  91,000  men,  under 
the  command  in  chief  of  Prince  Gortachakof^  and  with  240  pieoea  of 
field-artillery  and  90  aiege-guna.  By  the  end  of  September  Omer  Paaha 
had  aaaembled  in  Bulgaria  an  army  of  60,000  or  70,000  men,  hia  head- 
quartera  being  at  Shumla,  a  atrong  poaitiony  the  foridficationa  of  which 
he  laboured  energetically  to  improve  imder  hia  own  inapection.  On 
the  28th  of  October  a  body  of  Turkic  troopa  oroaaed  the  Danube 
from  Widin,  and  eatabliahed  themaelvee  on  the  left  buik  of  the  river, 
at  the  village  of  Cala&t  Meantime  Omer  Pasha  waa  making  prepara- 
tions for  croaaing  the  river  at  Ruatchouk  and  at  Turtukai  On  the 
1st  of  November  some  Turkiah  troopa  oroaaed  from  Ruatchouk  to 
Giuigevo ;  they  were  repulaed  by  tiie  Buaaiana,  but  on  the  2nd  of 
November  a  atronger  force  paaaed  over  the  river  from  Turtukai,  and 
intrenched  themaelvea  on  the  left  bank,  at  the  village  of  Oltenitza, 
where^  on  the  4th,  they  were  attacked  by  20  battaliona  of  Ruaaian 
infantey  and  3  regimenta  of  cavalry,  with  aeveral  batteriea  of  artillery, 
marched  againat  them  £rom  Buchareat.  The  Buaaiana  were  repulaed, 
bnt  renewed  their  asaanlta  on  aucoeaaive  daya  till  tibe  12th  of  Novem- 
ber, when  the  Turks  deatroyed  the  intrenchmenta  which  they  had 
oonatructed,  and  withdrew  to  the  right  bank  of  the  river.  lemael 
Paaha,  in  the  mean  time^  had  been  completing  the  fortifioationa  at 
Galalat^  and  improving  the  communication  aoroaa  the  Danube  with 
tiie  fortreaa  of  Widin.  Omer  Paaha  thua  aecured  the  position  at  Calafat, 
which  waa  hia  real  object^  the  conflicta  at  Giurgevo  and  Oltenitsa  having 
been  feinta.  Prince  Uortsohakoff  then  withdrew  hia  troopa  to  Bucha- 
reet>  and  put  them  in  march  to  Cala£st^  which,  before  the  Ruaaian 
army  could  reach  it»  had  been  made  very  strong.  At  the  end  of 
December  the  Ruaaiana  began  their  aaaauha,  but  were  alwaya  repulaed 
with  loaa.  They  then  aeiMd  a  strong  position  higher  np  the  river  at 
Citate,  where  they  intrenched  themaelvea.  There,  on  the  6th  of 
January  1854  they  wero  attacked  by  the  Turka,  who  were  at  first 
repulaed,  but  the  aaaanlta  wero  continued  on  the  7th,  8th,  and  9th, 
when  the  Ruaaiana  were  driven  from  Citate,  and  on  the  10th  rotreated 
to  Radovan.  From  the  28th  to  the  Slat  of  January  large  bodiea  of 
Ruaaian  troopa  occupied  all  the  atrong  poaitiona  in  the  vicinity  of 
Galafat»  and  oompleted  the  investment  of  the  fortifloationa,  but  all 
attempta  to  take  the  place  wero  inefiectuaL  On  the  21at  of  April,  the 
Ruaaian  troopa  wero  withdrawn,  and  Little  Wallaohia  waa  forthwith 
evacuated. 

Meantime,  on  the  28rd  of  March,  Prince  Gortachakoff  having  received 
additional  forcea^  croaaed  the  Danube  at  Galats,  Braila,  and  lamail, 
and  entered  the  Dobrudacha,  with  artillery  and  a  aiege-train,  for  the 
purpoae  of  stormmg  the  fortreaa  of.  Silistria,  and  attacking  Omer 
Paaha  at  Shumla,  befon  the  alliM  £Vench  and  Tgngli«rh  armiea,  then 
beginning  to  move  to  Varoa,  oould  give  him  asaiatance.  Stupepdoua 
eflorta  wero  made  to  take  Siliatria,  but  without  aucceaa.  The  place 
waa  invented  by  General  LUdera,  May  19.  the  laat  attack  waa  made 
on  the  22od  of  June,  but  failed ;  on  the  26th  the  aiege  was  raised, 
and  the  Russian  troopa  began  their  rotreat  acroaa  tiie  Danube,  and 
from  the  Dobrudacha.  The  Auatrian  troopa  aoon  afterwarda  advanced 
to  occupy  the  Danubian  prindpalitiea ;  Uie  Ruaaiana  withdraw  from 
Bucharoat  on  the  SOth  of  July,  and  began  their  retreat  acroaa  the 
Pruth  on  the  2nd  of  Auguat,  On  the  22nd  of  Auguat  Omer  Paaha 
entered  Buchareat  aa  commiaaioner  extraordinary  from  the  Sultan. 

On  the  14th  of  September  1854  the  aUied  armiea  were  aafely  landed 
in  the  CUmea,  and  on  the  26th  they  occupied  the  high  ground  on  the 
aouth  aide  of  SebaatopoL  In  January  185^  while  the  aiege  of 
Sebaatopol  waa  in  progreaa,  about  30,000  Turkiah  and  Egyptian  troopa 
under  Omer  Pasha  were  landed  at  Eupatoxia.  Intrenchmenta  and 
other  defences  wero  in  process  of  oonstmotion  there,  bat  wero  far  from 


complete,  when  about  40,000  Russian  troops,  with  about  100  gnns,  on 
the  17th  of  February  aaaaulted  the  place.  After  a  aevero  conflict  the 
Turco-Egyptian  army,  with  aid  from  the  guns  of  an  EngUah  staamer 
on  the  coast,  compelled  the  Russians  to  retreat  with  the  losa  of  about 
1000  men.  Eupatoria  waa  afterwards  made  stronger  and  more  secure^ 
and  the  main  body  of  the  Turkiah  army  nnder  Omer  Paaha  was  takaa 
to  the  allied  camp  at  SebaatopoL 

The  Turkiah  troopa  and  weir  commander  wero  kept  in  a  state  of 
inactivity  at  the  allied  camp  till  the  news  arrived  of  the  aiege  of  Kara, 
when  Omer  Pasha  proposed  to  cany  the  Turkiah  troopa  to  the  eaatara 
ooaat  of  the  Black  Sea  to  oppoae  the  Ruaaiana  in  Aaia,  and  to  endeavour 
to  relieve  Kara  Tins  proposal  waa  oppoaed  by  the  other  generals  of 
the  allied  armiea.  Omer  Paaha  waa  diaaatiafied,  and  proceeded  to 
Conatantinople,  whero  he  had  a  peraonal  interview  with  the  Sultao, 
and  atated  hia  views  to  the  Turkiah  ministers.  While  at  Conatanti- 
nople he  waa  inveated  with  the  Grand  Croas  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath. 
by  Lord  Stratford  de  Reddiffe,  under  oommiasion  from  Queen  Victoria. 
After  much  delay,  and  not  till  after  the  fortreaa  of  Sebaatopol  had 
been  stormed  and  taken,  the  Turkiah  troopa,  in  the  month  of  October, 
wero  landed  at  Batoum,  whence  Omer  Padia  romoved  them  to  Redout 
Eal^  He  made  no  attempt  to  maroh  hia  army  to  the  relief  of  Kara, 
perhaps  on  account  of  the  lateness  of  the  season  and  the  difficulty  of 
the  approaches  to  it,  but  endeavoured  to  draw  off  the  Ruaaian  arm  j 
by  marohing  towarda  Georgia,  and  threatening  Tiflis,  the  capitaL  On 
the  6th  of  November  he  forced  the  passage  of  the  Ingour,  a  broad 
and  rapid  river,  in  face  of  the  enemy  strongly  posted  on  the  opposite 
bank,  having  a  redoubt  and  other  intrenchmenta,  and  f oroed  the  Ruaaiana 
to  retreat  with  the  loaa  of  five  piecea  of  artillery.  Omer  Paaha  advanced 
to  Kutaia,  but  waa  prevented  from  proceeding  farther  by  nnuaually 
heavy  raina,  which  rendered  the  roadsimpaaaable,  and  by  the  aurronder 
of  Kara,  which  took  place  on  the  28th  of  November,  and  left  the  RuaaiaiL 
besieging  army  at  li&rty  to  act  againat  him.  He  made  good  hia  rotreat 
to  Redout  Kab  without  austaining  any  loaa  from  the  enemy.     [Sopp.] 

OMRI,  king  of  larael  from  B.«.  942  to  B.a  931,  was  apparently  one 
of  the  conunandera  of  the  army  of  Baasha,  whoao  aon  Elah  aucceeded 
him,  and  after  a  reign  of  two  yeara  waa  asasaainatred  by  another  of  hia 
captaina  named  Zimri,  who,  in  fulfilment  of  a  prophecy,  alew  all  of 
the  race  of  Baaaha,  and  aacended  the  throne.  The  army  which  waa 
encamped  before  Gibbethon,  a  town  of  the  Pluliatines,  revolted  against 
this  aaaumption,  and  elected  their  own  captain,  Omri,  who  proceeded 
immediately  to  Tirzah,  then  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  larael,  and 
beaieged  it.  The  tovm  made  no  great  reaistance,  but  on  the  entry  of 
the  hoatile  force  Zinui  aet  fire  to  the  palace,  and  waa  burnt  in  it,  after 
a  reign  of  aeven  daya  A  rival  named  Tibni  diaputed  the  throne  with 
Omri,  and  "  half  of  the  people  followed  Tibni,"  but  after  a  civil  war  of 
aix  years  Tibni  died,  and  Omri  became  aole  king  of  laraeL  He  con- 
tinued and  increaaed  the  idolatry  of  the  oalvea ;  but  the  meet  marked 
event  of  hia  reign  waa  his  rolinquishing  Tirsah,  and  founding  the  city 
of  Samaria,  which  thenceforward  continued  the  capital  of  larael  aa 
long  aa  it  remained  a  kingdom,  and  waa  rased  to  the  ground  by  Sbal- 
maneeer,  king  of  Aaayria,  in  B.a  719.  Omri  after  a  reign  of  eleven 
yean  died,  and  waa  aucceeded  by  hia  aon  Ahab. 

ONA'TAS  of  iBgina,  the  eon  of  Mioon,  waa  alike  diatinguiahed  aa 
a  painter  and  a  sculptor.  He  was  contemporary  with  Polygnotua,  and 
lived  aocordinglv  in  the  early  part  and  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth 
century  before  the  Christian  era.  His  name  does  not  occur  in  Pliny, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  an  epigram  upon  a  statue  of  Apollo  by 
him,  in  the  G^reek  Anthology,  he  is  noticed  only  by  Pauaaniaa,  who 
however  mentiona  several  of  Ids  works,  and  speaks  of  him  in  terms  of 
great  praiae.  Pauaaniaa  apeaka  of  a  group  of  Homeric  heroea  near 
the  great  temple  at  Olympia,  which  wero  dedicated  by  the  Achsoana 
in  common ;  Thierach  attributes  them  all  to  Onataa,  but  hia  name 
waa  inscribed  on  one  only.  Pauaaniaa  aaya  that  the  Achsoan  people 
in  common  dedicated  thoae  atatuea  which  represent  the  Greeks  who 
drew  lots  for  the  challenge  of  Hector;  they  stood  armed  with  apeara 
and  ahielda  near  the  great  temple ;  oppoaite  to  them  waa  Neator  with 
the  lota  in  a  helmet  There  wero  eight  beridea  Neator ;  the  atatua  of 
Ulyases,  wlnbh  made  the  ninth,  had  been  removed  by  Nero  to  Rome. 
Of  the  romaining  eight,  only  one,  that  of  Agamemnon,  had  hia  name 
inscribed  upon  it^  and  it  waa  written  from  right  to  left  On  the  ahield 
of  another  waa  ropreaented  a  cook,  and  thia,  aaya  Pauaaniaa,  waa 
Idomeneua^  the  gnmdaon  of  Hinoa.  In  the  interior  of  the  ahield  waa 
an  inacription,  which  atated  that--*'  As  well  as  many  others,  this  is 
the  work  of  the  skilful  Onatas :  Hioon  was  his  father,  his  birth-place 
iEgina." 

The  ThaaianB  alao  dedicated  a  bronze  atatue  of  Herculea  by  Onataa 
at  Olympia,  with  a  dub  in  Ms  right  and  a  bow  in  hia  left  hand;  it 
meaaured  ten  cubita,  and  the  name  of  Onataa,  with  his  birth-place  and 
parentage,  waa  inacribed  upon  it  Pauaaniaa  obaervea  with  reapeot  to 
Onataa  that  he  waa  not  auipaased  by  any  artist  that  had  appeared  in 
the  achool,  or  fh>m  the  workahopa  of  Attica,  aince  Dsadalua ;  that  ii, 
from  Dssdalus  to  Onataa'a  own  time,  which  was  shortly  before  Phidiss. 
Pausaniaa  mentiona  further,  by  Onataa,  at  Olympia,  a  Heroury  cany- 
ing  a  ram  under  hia  arm ;  he  had  on  a  helmet  and  a  cloak  beaides  a 
tunic  or  under  robe :  he  waa  aaaiated  by  Callitelea»  whom  Pauaaniaa 
aupposes  to  have  been  the  son  or  pupil  of  Onatas. 

Onataa  caat  alao  in  bronae  a  atatue  of  Ceres  the  Black,  or  Demeter  ■ 
Mcdainay  for  the  Phigalians,  in  the  place  of  an  old  wooden  image  whioh 
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was  destroyed  by  fire.  Onatas  oast  the  new  statue  from  a  picture  or 
wooden  image  of  the  former  one,  assisted  by  a  vision  in  a  dream :  it 
had  a  horse's  head.  He  made  also  a  statue  of  Apollo,  at  Pergamos, 
magnificent  for  its  size  snd  its  workmanship.  Onatas  made  also  the 
faionie  chariot  of  Hiero,  dedicated  by  his  son  Deinomenes  at  Olympia 
in  honour  of  his  father's  victories  in  the  games :  the  horses  and  riders 
were  by  Calamis.  He  made  also,  togetiier  with  Oalynthos,  an  artist 
otherwise  unknown,  the  monument  dedicated  by  the  Tarentines  at 
Delphi :  they  sent  a  tenth  of  the  spoils  taken  firom  the  Peucetii,  a 
neighbouring  barbarous  people.  Tike  offerings  consiBted  of  sevend 
figures  of  warriors  on  foot  and  on  horseback :  Opis,  king  of  the 
lapyges,  who  sssisted  the  Peucetii,  was  represented  dying;  near  him 
stood  the  hero  Taras,  and  Phalanthus,  by  whom  was  a  dolphin : 
Phalanthus  was  saved  from  shipwreck  in  the  Crissasan  sea  and  brought 
on  shore  by  a  dolphin, 

Onatas  is  mentioned  only  once  as  a  painter.  He  decorated  with 
Polygnotus  the  walls  of  the  vestibtde  of  ihe  temple  of  Hiner?a  Areia 
at  Platcaa.  Onatas  painted  the  first  expedition  of  the  Aigives  sgainst 
Thebes.  He  probably  also  painted  at  Plains  the  picture  of  Euryganea 
lamenting  the  death  of  her  sons  Bteodes  and  Polynioes  killed  by  esoh 
other's  hands;  which,  according  to  Sylbuigius,  Is  by  a  manuscript 
error  attributed  to  Onasias,  otiierwise  not  mentioned.  Bottiger  sup- 
poses Micon  the  father  of  Onatas  to  be  the  celebrated  Athenian  painter 
of  that  name. 

(Pausanias,  v.  25, 27,  vL  12,  viiL  42,  iz.  4, 5,  x.  18 ;  Junius,  Catalogs 
ArUficttm;  Thiersch,  EpochmderBildendeaKumttwUerdei^Qrieekm; 
Bottiger,  Ideen  tur  ArehUoloffie  der  MahkreL) 

O'NKELOS  was  the  author  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Targnms, 
or  Cbaldee  paraphrases  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  age  at  which  he 
lived  cannot  be  determined  with  any  certainty.  Jahn  concludes  from 
his  style  that  he  wrote  not  later  than  the  iid  or-Srd  century.  The 
Babylonian  Talmud  states  that  he  was  contemporary  with  Qamaliel ; 
this  would  place  him  about  the  time  of  Christb  From  the  mention 
made  of  him  by  the  Babylonish  Talmud,  and  from  the  purity  of  his 
language,  which  Is  much  better  Chaldee  than  that  used  in  Palestine^ 
and  approaches  more  nearly  than  an^  other  extant  specimen  of  the 
langusge  to  the  Chaldee  in  Daniel  and  Ezra,  Eichhom  suppoaes  that 
he  was  a  native  of  Babylon.  His  Taigum  contains  the  Pentateuch 
only.  It  is  a  faithful  version,  and  corresponds  so  exactly  with  the 
Hebrew  text,  that  it  used  to  be  chanted  to  the  same  notes,  alternately 
with  the  Hebrew,  in  the  Jewiah  ^nagogues,  down  to  the  beginning  of 
the  16th  century.  This  Targum  is  not  mentioned  by  Origen  or 
Jerome,  which  may  perhaps  be  accounted  for  by  the  circumstance 
that  Origen  did  not  know  Chaldee,  and  that  Jerome  only  leamt  it  late 
in  Ufa  The  Targum  of  Onkelos  is  printed  in  the  Antwerp  and  Com- 
plutensian  Polyglotts,  in  BuxtorTs  Hebrew  Bible,  and  in  Walton's 
Polyglott.  It  has  been  pnbliahed  separately  at  various  times.  The 
edition  which  has  been  generally  followed  is  that  of  Venice,  1518, 
and  1525-26.  It  has  been  trsnslated  into  Latin  by  Alfonso  de  Zamora, 
Paulus  Fagius,  Bemardinns  Baldus,  and  Andrew  de  Leon  of  Zamora. 

OMSLONV,  QEORQE,  an  eminent  French  compoeer,  was  bom  at 
Clermont  in  Auvergne  (now  the  department  of  Puy-de-Ddme),  in  1784. 
He  wss  of  a  noble  English  family ;  his  father,  the  Honourable  Edward 
Onslow,  the  youngest  son  of  the  Earl  of  Onslow,  having  married  a 
French  lady  and  settled  in  France.  Qeoi^ge  Onslow,  having  at  an  early 
age  shown  a  muaical  genius,  was  carefully  instructed  in  we  art.  He 
learned  the  pianoforte  under  Dussek  and  (>amer,  and  studied  harmony 
and  composition  under  the  celebrated  Beicha,  professor  of  the  Conser- 
vatoire. Bom  of  wealthy  parents,  and  himself  married  to  a  rich  lady 
of  Bouen,  he  lived,  in  his  native  town,  the  uneventful  life  of  an  amateur, 
devoted  to  his  art,  which  he  cultivated  with  such  ardour  and  success 
as  to  gain  a  place  among  the  distinguished  artists  of  his  time.  He 
died  on  the  8rd  of  October,  1843.  Onslow's  works  are  numerous. 
He  composed  two  operas — ^*L' Alcalde  de  la, Vega,'  and  'Le  Colporteur,' 
both  produced  at  the  Op^ra  Comlque  with  great  success,  the  one  in 
1824,  the  other  in  1827.  But  his  principal  compositions  are  instru- 
mental :— tbey  consist  of  quartets  and  quintets  for  stringed  instruments, 
and  sonatas  and  other  pieces  for  the  pianoforte  All  of  them  are 
kno?m  to  and  prized  by  the  musical  world;  but  the  most  highly 
esteemed  are  his  quintets  for  two  violins,  viola,  and  two  violoncellos, 
or  violoncello  and  double-bsss.  These  are  remarkable,  not  only  for 
their  peculiar  combination  of  instruments,  but  tor  their  masterly  oon- 
stiuction  and  beautiful  effects;  and  they  are  consequently  in  frequent 
UfcC  by  our  moat  distioguithed  concert-performers. 

OuRT,  ADAM  VAN,  son  of  Lambert  Van  Oort,  was  bom  at 
Antwerp  in  1557.  He  derived  his  instraction  from  his  father,  and 
soon  rose  into  esteem  as  a  painter  of  history,  and  likewise  as  an  able 
painter  of  laodscapes.  Van  Oort's  greatest  honour  however  is,  that  he 
was  the  first  instructor  of  liubens,  whose  works  have  immortaJised  his 
msster  s  name  as  well  as  his  own. 

Though  in  his  best  time  his  composition  was  sgreeable  and  the 
drawing  correct,  he  neglected  the  study  of  nature,  and  was  entirely  a 
mauoeiist.  In  his  latter  time  his  performances  had  little  to  recom- 
mend them  except  freedom  of  handling  and  good  colouring.  Yet, 
with  all  his  defects,  he  was  looked  upon  as  a  good  painter ;  and  Rubens 
used  to  say  that  if  he  had  studied  at  Rome,  he  would  have  surpassed 
all  his  contemporaries.    He  died  in  1641,  aged  eighty- four. 

OPIEy  JOHN,  the  son  of  a  carpenter  at  St.  Agnes  near  Truro  in 


Cornwall,  in  whibh  parish  he  was  bom  in  1761,  was  one  of  those  artiste 
who  may  be  said  to  have  been  gifted  with  an  intuitive  feeling  guiding 
tiiem  towards  a  destination  against  which  all  drcumstanoea  appear  to 
conspire.  The  humble  condition  of  bis  family  was  the  lesst  obstacle; 
for  besides  that»  there  was  nothing  around  him  either  to  awsken  his 
perceptions  of  art  or  to  encourage  his  early  attempts  in  it,  Intending 
to  bring  him  up  to  his  own  trade^  his  father  was  much  more  disposed 
to  chedk  what  he  considered  an  idle  boyish  pastime  than  to  foster 
proofii  of  dawning  talsntb  Opie  however,  undeterred  by  his  father's 
diaapprobation,  began  to  take  likenesses  of  his  relations  and  neighbours, 
the  fame  of  which  productions  caused  him  to  be  regarded  as  a  prodigy, 
and  attracted  the  notice  of  Dr.  John  Woloot  (Peter  Pindar),  then 
practismg  as  a  physioiaa  at  Trura  The  Doctor  posssased  some  know- 
ledge of  paintiog,  and  took  Opie  into  his  house  in  the  double  capacity 
of  his  prot^g^  snd  his  footboy.  How  long  he  remained  beneath 
Woloot's  roof  is  uncertain ;  some  time  after  quitting  it  he  came  to  the 
metropolis  under  the  doctor's  immediate  cars  and  protection.  In  the 
time  between  leaving  his  service  and  coming  up  to  town,  he  pursued 
his  art  as  an  itinerant  portrait-painter,  and  with  such  suocess,  that 
though  his  charges  never  amounted  to  the  value  of  any  gold  coin,  he 
was  able  not  only  to  make  a  smart  appearance,  but  to  remit  money  to 
his  mother. 

On  arriring  at  London  with  Wdcot  in  1781  he  waa  introduced  to 
Sir  J.  Reynolds,  whom  he  found  more  liberal  of  advice  than  lavish  of 
expressions  of  sstonishment  at  the  talents  of  an  untaught  lad.  Wcdcot's 
object  however,  was  to  secure  immediate  &me  for  his  prot^  as  a 
miraculous  genius,  and  distinction  for  himself  as  a  discriminating  and 
generous  patron.  Aware  that  the  public  are  always  ready  to  meet  any 
novelty  or  wooder  more  than  half  way,  the  doctor  took  his  measures 
accordingly,  and  with  such  success,  that  within  a  very  short  time  his 
Cornish  lad  became  almoat  the  rage  among  the  fashionable  world. 
Visitors  and  sitters  so  thronged  around  lum,  that  their  carriagea 
literally  crowded  the  street  where  he  reaided.  But  people  cannot 
wonder  for  ever :  the  fever  of  fiaahionable  admiration  subsided  slmost 
as  rapidly  as  it  had  come  on;  and  Opie  was  comparatively  deserted. 
In  fiaot  he  was  ill-suited  to  become  a  permanent  favourite  with  the 
fashionable;  there  was  nothing  engaging  in  his  person  and  address,  no 
flattery  either  in  his  language  or  bis  pencil,  which  latter  posseseed 
much  more  of  vigour  and  homely  truth  than  of  grace  and  artificial 
refinement ;  and  he  succeeded  far  better  with  male  heads  and  strongly 
msrked  countenances  than  with  fismales  and  with  pretty  faces.  When 
it  had  subsided  however,  the  tide  of  fashionable  patronage  left  him  in 
comfortable  drcumstanceiL  He  further  sought  to  establish  hia  inde- 
pendence by  marrying  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  pawnbroker,  but  the 
match  proved  a  most  uohi^py  one,  and  he  was  glad  to  obtain  a  diyoroe. 
In  1798  he  married  a  secoud  time,  to  Mjss  AmeUa  Alderson,  who  subse- 
quenUy  became  one  of  the  most  popular  novelists  of  the  day,  and  in 
whom  he  found  an  intellectaal  companion  and  judiciooa  adviser.  [Ofu^ 

AULIA.] 

Instead  of  abandoning  portrait-painting  on  the  discouragement  immo* 
diately  following  his  fint  success,  Opie  divided  his  attention  between 
that  and  historicsl  painting,  in  which  latter  his  best  known  productions 
are— 'The  Murder  of  Jamee  L  of  Scotland;'  the  'Death  of  David 
Rinio;'  'Arthur taken  prisoner;'  'Hubert  and  Arthur;'  'Belisariua;' 
'  Juliet  in  the  garden,'  fta  •  None  of  these  works  sffeot  ideal  beauty  or 
refined  poetical  conception,  but  they  are  stamped  by  eawm  of  styla^ 
and  by  vivid  reality ;  for  instead  of  attending  to  oonventiottal  beauties, 
the  artist  adhered  closely  to  his  models;  one  fortunate  consequence  of 
which  was  the  striking  truth  of  his  oolouring. 

Opie's  education  had  been  exoeedingly  limited,  and  was  in  no  degree 
a  litersry  one.  Sensible  of  bis  deficiency  in  that  reepeot,  he  sought  to 
repair  it  in  after-life  by  studying  the  best  English  authors,  and  J^ving 
a  Msar  judgment  and  a  strong  memory,  distinguished  himself  in  convei^ 
sation  by  his  force  of  inteUect  Thus  quidified  he  asfnrsd  to  the 
profsssorship  of  painting  at  the  Royal  Academy,  having  previously 
delivered  a  conise  of  lecturee  at  the  BritLsh  Institution ;  but  he  with- 
drew on  finding  himself  opposed  by  Fuseli  When  Fuseli  was  obliged 
to  resign  on  being  appointed  Keeper,  Opie  again  offered  himself  sa 
candidate,  and  was  elected.  He  delivered  only  four  lecturee  (after- 
wards published  by  his  widow),  in  the  months  of  February  and  March, 
1807.  On  the  dth  of  the  following  April  he  died,  and  was  buried  on 
the  20th  in  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  near  Sir  J.  Reynolds. 

OPIE,  AMELIA,  the  wife  of  the  preceding,  was  the  daughter  and 
only  chUd  of  Dr.  James  Alderson,  a  physician  of  Norwich,  where  she 
was  bwm  on  November  12, 1769.  Her-  mother,  a  woman  of  consider- 
able talent,  attended  to  the  care  of  her  daughter's  education,  but  she 
died  in  1784,  and  the  daughter  assumed  the  position  of'  mistress  in  her 
father's  house,  snd  became  his  companion.  Handsome  and  lively, 
possessing  musical  talents^  her  company  was  much  sought^  and  she 
enjoyed  society  thoroughly,  but  it  did  not  tend  to  solid^  her  mind. 
Very  early  in  life  also  she  took  a  fancy  to  attend  the  trials  in  the 
assise  courts,  which  she  continued  to  frequent  even  at  an  advanced 
age.  Her  father  was  an  admirer  likewise  .of  the  principles  advocated 
in  the  early  stages  of  the  French  revolution;  these  his  daughter 
adopted,  and  she  was  present  at  the  trial  of  Home  Tooke  and  his 
associates  for  high  treason,  of  which  ahe  wrote  home  an  account.  In 
this  whirl  of  social  life,  law,  and  politics,  she  had  the  judgment  to 
form  her  Mendshipa  among  persons  diitinguiihed  for  their  virtues  and 
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talcnti,  and  bIm  gave  ■ome  of  her  leisure  to  Utemtore,  wxitiiig  one  or  two 
tngediM,  whioh  however  wexe  never  pabliahed,  BoiDe  poetry,  end  anovel, 
odled '  The  Dangers  of  CSoqnetry,'  which  was  published  anonymously, 
and  attrmoted  no  attention.  In  1798  she  married  Mr.  Opie,  and*  enoou- 
raged  by  her  husband,  in  1801  i^peexed  before  the  world  as  an  author, 
with  "  a  simple  moral  tale/'  as  aheneiealf  styled  it,  entitled  *  Father  and 
Daughter.'  It  was  very  popular  at  the  time,  and  furnished  the  plot  of 
the  opera  of  *  Agnese,'  by  Peer ;  yet  it  has  little  power,  even  of  pathos, 
but  is  told  in  an  easy  unpretending  atyle,  while  its  chief  merit  is  now 
that  it  details,  though  with  no  conviction  of  its  impropriety,  the 
harshneee  with  which  lunatics  ware  then  treated,  and  the  instinctive 
kindness  which  led  her  to  show  by  the  fictitious  example  the  possi* 
bility  of  governing  them  by  kindness^  In  1802  she  published  'Poems,' 
a  volume  in  which,  without  striking  poetic  genius,  there  is  much 
natural  graoe  and  sweetness*  In  the  autumn  of  1802  she  and  her 
husband  visited  France,  and  of  this,  her  first  journey,  she  pubUshed 
•n  account  in  'Tait's  Magaaine'  in  1831.  In  1804  she  published  the 
novel  of  'Adeline  Mowbray;  or  Mother  and  Daughter,'  in  8  vols., 
which  added  considerably  to  her  reputation,  and  some  psssages  of 
whieh  are  highly  pathetic ;  but  she  still  wanted  art  in  grouping  and 
developing  her  cfaaracteri^  and  in  combining  her  incidents.  In  1806 
'  Simple  Tales,'  in  i  vols,  were  issued.  With  virtuous  principles  and 
good  feelings,  an  artlessness  that  steals  into  the  heart,  and  language 
easy  and  simple  though  not  always  strictly  accurate^  there  is  stiU 
the  same  want  of  logpoal  coherence;  the  tslee  want  reality.  The 
characters  are  ill-defined  and  often  extravagant,  yet  the  'Rufiian  Boy' 
and  '  Murder  will  out '  will  always  produce  an  intereatk  In  1807  after 
the  death  of  her  husband,  ahe  returned  to  the  home  of  her  iatiier.  In 
1808  she  published  *  The  Warrior^s  Betum  and  other  Poems,'  and  in 
the  following  year  her  husband'a  '  Lecturee  on  Painting,'  to  which  she 

grefixed  a  memoir.  In  1812  appeared  '  Temper,'  a  tdfe  in  which  she 
ktroduced  many  of  her  impressbns  o^  France ;  and  in  1818  '  Talee  of 
Beal  Lifs,'  which  however  are  not  more  real  than  her  former  talee. 
In  1810  '  Valentine's  Evey'  a  novel  in  8  vols,  vraa  published,  developing 
some  of  her  religious  viewa^  now  becoming  more  decided.  In  1818 
< Tales  of  the  Heart,'  and  in  1822  'Madeline,'  neither  of  them  rising 
above  the  average  of  the  preceding.  Her  next  work, '  Hluatrations  of 
Lyings'  appeared  in  1825,  and  waa  dedieated  to  her  father;  they  eonsist 
of  short  tales,  made  for  her  avowed  purpoee,  with  dissertations,  and 
show  more  decidedly  than  any  the  great  defect  in  her  reaaoning  powers^ 
though  all  evinoe  the  most  praiseworthy  intentjona. 

Early  in  life  Mrs.  Opie  had  been  intimate  with  the  Quaker  family 
of  the  Fkys,  particularly  with  Mrs.  Fry,  and  through  them  with  the 
Gumeys.  In  1814  a  letter  from  J.  J.  Qumey  appeara  to  have  made  much 
impreMioo  on  her  mind,  she  commenced  attending  the  Quaker  meet- 
ings, and  in  1826,  with  her  father^s  oonsent,  she  formally  joined  their 
aodety.  In  1825  her  father  died,  but  she  continued  to  make  Norwich 
her  abiding  place,  varied  by  frequent  visits  to  her  friends,  to  Scotland, 
and  the  Continent  She  had  adopted  the  style  and  dress  of  the  society 
ahe  had  joined,  but  did  not  give  up  her  literary  pursuits.  She  still 
wrote  occasional  poems,  and  in  1828  'Detnu^on  Displayed'  was 
published.  In  1829  abe  visited  Paris,  and  her  old  political  feelinga 
seem  to  have  revived.  She  wrote  some  verses  on  the  tricolor, 
addressed tc  Lafiayette^  in  which  she  says  that  at  the  eight  of  i^  "I 
seem  to  iiael  youth's  hours  return."  In  1830»  on  the  expukion  of 
Charlea  X.,  ahe  again  went  to  Paris,  and  has  given  a  lively  account  of 
what  she  saw.  In  1S88  '  Lays  for  the.Dead,'  a  volume  of  poems,  was 
published.  In  1885  she  made,  a  tour  to  Belgium  and  Switserland,  of 
which  she  gave  an  account  in  '  Tait's  Magaaine,'  in  1840.  She  con- 
tinued active  snd  beneficent  for  some  years»  contributing  occaaionwlly 
as  i^e  had  done  through  previous  years,  to  various  periodical  works, 
and  after  an  illness  of  rome  duration,  she  died  at  Norwich  Dec.  2, 1858. 
Her  life  haa  been  written  with  much  care  by  an  attached  fidend,  Misa 
C.  L.  Brightwell,  and  published  in  1854.  It  may  perhaps  be  added 
that  Mrs.  Opie  waa  cousin  to  Sir  E.  H.  Alderson,  the  late  Baron  of 
the  Exchequer,  the  son  of  her  father^s  younger  brother,  who  died 
in  1857. 

OPlLIUa    [MAOBnua.] 

OPITZ,  MAKTIN,  consideied  the  ftLther  of  modem  Qerman  poetry, 
waa  bom  at  BunaUu  in  Sileaia,  in  1597.  While  at  the  gymnasium  at 
Brealau  he  produced  several  Latin  poems^  which  were  printed.  On 
quitting  Breslau  he  studied  successively  at  Beuthen,  Frankfurt,  and 
Heidelberg;  and  it  waa  at  the  first-mentioned  place  that  he  composed 
his  diisertation  entitled  '  Aristarchus,  aive  de  Contemptu  Lingun 
Teutonicv,'  1618,  in  which  he  vindicates  the  merits  of  his  native 
tongue.  At  Heidelberg  he  formed  many  literary  friendships,  and  met 
with  patrons  whose  attachment  afterwards  proved  highly  servicable 
to  him. 

Having  renounced  his  legal  studies,  he  began  to  employ  his  pen 
very  industriously  both  in  Latin  and  Qerinan  composition.  Yet, 
whether  from  restlessneea  of  disposition  or  some  other  cause,  he  was 
continually  changing  his  place  of  abode.  Scarcely  had  he  been  a  year 
at  Heidelberg  when  he  quitted  it  for  Straabourg,  and  in  the  course  of 
a  short  time  after  (1620)  visited  the  Netherlands,  when  he  became 
acquainted  with  Yossius,  Rutgersius,  and  Dan.  Heinsios.  The  exam- 
ple of  this  last  eminent  scholar  determined  him  to  cultivate  his 
native  tongue  with  atill  greater  assiduity,  and  to  do  for  the  German 
laqguage  ai^d  poetry  what  had  aheady  been  accomplished  in  that  of 


Holland.  In  the  following  year  he  accompanied  his  friend  Heinrich 
Albert  Hamilton,  a  young  Dane  of  noble  family,  to  Holstein ;  and 
while  he  was  his  guest  composed  his  '  Trostgedicht,'  or  poem  on 
Consolation  in  the  DiBssters  of  War,  which  however  he  did  not  publish 
until  nearly  thirteen  yeers  afterwards  (1633),  when  war  was  raging  in 
Qermany.  In  1622  he  was  invited  by  the  Prince  of  Siebenl^iiz^en 
(Cktbriel  Bethlen)  to  become  teacher  of  philosophy  and  humanities  at 
the  school  of  Weinenburg.  It  was  during  his  residence  there  that  he 
commenced  his  '  Dacia  Antique,'  an  historical  work  of  great  labour 
and  research,  on  which  he  employed  himself  for  sixteen  years,  but 
which  waa  left  incomplete,  and  lost  when  his  manuscripts  were  dis- 
persed after  his  death.  He  returned  to  Liegnitz  in  1623,  and  in  the 
following  year  appeared  the  first  edition  of  his  poems.  Not  very 
long  after  he  spent  some  time  in  travelling  through  Saxony,  and  eab- 
sequently  proceeded  to  Vienna,  where  he  was  noticed  by  Ferdinand  IL, 
who  bestowed  a  laurel  crown  upon  him  for  his  poem  on  the  death  of 
the  archduke^  which  production  however  was  rather  a  triumphal  aong 
in  honour  of  the  Austrian  monarchy. 

In  1626  he  accepted  the  post  of  private  secretary  to  Count  von 
Dohna,  a  nobleman  equally  eminent  as  a  soldier,  a  statesman,  and  a 
scholar ;  and  notwithstanding  his  patron  was  a  Koman  Catholic  and 
Opita  a  Lutheran,  with  very  little  taste  moreover  for  military  afiEaira, 
they  lived  tcgether  upon  the  best  footing,  and  the  poet  was  enabled  to 
gratify  his  passion  for  travelling  by  accompanying  the  count  to  Paris, 
where  he  beosime  acquainted  with  Hugo  C^tius  and  other  eminent 
literacy  persona  His  patron  dying  shortly  after  (1638)  their  return 
from  France,  Opitz  (who  had  previously  had  a  patent  of  nobility  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  the  emperor,  with  the  style  of  Opita  von  Bober- 
feld)  met  with  another  protector  in  the  Duke  of  Brieg,  who  enabled 
him  to  visit  Prussia,  in  order  that  he  might  there  puraue  his  studies 
at  )k  dutance  from  the  troublea  which  &ea  agitated  Gtouany,  For 
some  time  he  aetUed  at  Danxig,  where,  having  recommended  himself 
to  Uladislaua  lY.  of  Poland,  by  a  poem  on  his  campaign  against 
Bnasia — one  of  his  most  masterly  and  energetic  productions — he  waa 
appointed  Polish  historiographer.  But  while  his  literary  reputation 
was  daily  increasing,  and  his  circumstances  becoming  more  prosperoue, 
a  dreadful  plague  broke  out  in  Danzig,  to  which  he  fell  a  victim  on 
the  20th  of  August  1639,  in  his  forty-second  year.  Owing  to  the  fear 
of  contagion,  his  papers  and  manuscripts  were  put  away  and  irrecover- 
ably loat 

Hia  published  works  however  sufi&ciently  attest  the  important 
services  he  performed  for  German  literature,  more  especially  aa 
regards  the  luiguage  and  its  mechanical  structure.  As  a  poet  he  can 
be  considered  great  only  by  comparison  with  his  predecessors  and 
contemporariesL  Though  strong  native  good  sense  and  amiable 
feelings  display  themselves  in  his  productions,  together  with  great 
correctneea  and  purity  of  style,  and  occasional  felicity  of  expression, 
there  ia  more  of  the  orator  than  of  the  poet  in  hia  compoaitioiis — 
more  of  elaborate  study  and  sound  judgment  than  ioopassioned 
feeling.  Still,  but  for  his  labours  in  refining  the  language,  the  poets 
of  the  18th  centuiy  would  have  had  to  contend  with  nearly  all  the 
difficulties  which  the  labours  of  Opitz  had  helped  to  remove.  Opitz 
succeeded  best  in  moral  and  didactic  subjects,  such  as  his  *  Preis  der 
Qemuthsruhe,' '  Vielgut,'  &c.  Among  his  lyric  productions  his  version 
of  the  Psalma  contains  some  of  his  most  succes&ful  efiforts.  His  prose 
atyle  has  also  much  merit,  and  recommends  itself  by  the  qualities  of 
correctness,  preduon,  and  clearness,  in  which  respect  his  translation 
of  Barclay's  '  Axgenis'  (1626)  ia  a  masterpiece,  consideriog  in  what 
condition  the  language  waa  at  the  time  when  it' was  produced. 

OPPIAN  ('Orrtay^s),  an  eminent  grammarian  and  poet  of  Cilioia 
(Hierooymua,  in  'Ezek.,'  47;  Athen.,  *Diepnos.,'  lib.i.  p.  18  b.,  ed. 
Oasaub.),  two  of  whose  works  are  still  extant  under  the  titles  '  Cyne- 
getica'  and  '  HaUeutica.'  His  father's  name  was  Agesilaus,  and  his 
mother's  Zenodota,  but  aa  to  the  time  and  place  of  his  birth  authorities 
are  not  quite  agreed.  Syncellus  (*Chronogr.,'  pp.  352, 353)  and  Jerome 
(in  *  Chronic.')  place  him  in  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus ; 
but  Sozomen  ('Preefat  ad  Hist.  Kcdes.'),  Suidas  (in  voce  'Omrioi^^f), 
and  others,  state  him  to  have  lived  io  the  time  of  Severus;  and 
though  Oppian  in  both  his  poems  ('  Halieut,'  lib.  i.  v.  3 ;  and  lib.  iv. 
V.  5;  'C^^neget,'  lib.  L  v.  3)  addresses  the  emperor  by  the  name 
'  Antoninus,'  it  is  probable  that  Caracalla  is  meant^  as  this  appellation 
waa  conferred  upon  him  when  he  waa  associated  with  hi^  father  in 
the  empire,  a.d.  198  (Herodian,  lib.  iii.  cap.  10),  and  is  the  name  by 
which  he  ia  commonly  designated  by  the  ancient  historians,  Herodian^ 
Dion  Cassius,  &c.  Aa  to  his  birthplace,  Suidas  supposes  it  to  have 
been  Corycus,  but  the  anonymous  author  of  the  Qreek  life  of  Oppian 
and  most  oUier  authorities  say  that  he  was  bom  at  Anazarba,  a  city 
which  also  gave  birUi  to  Dioecorides.  Indeed  Oppian  himself  seems 
to  refute  Uie  assertion  of  Suidas,  for  in  the  third  book  of  the 
'  Halieutics,'  v.  205,  sq.,  he  distinguishes  his  fellow-countrymen  from 
their  nei^^bours  the  (Jorycians.  Hia  father  appears  to  have  been  a 
person  of  some  consideration  in  his  native  city,  for  he  was  baniahed  to 
the  island  of  MeUta  in  the  Hadriatic  by  Severus,  for  suffering  himself 
to  be  so  entirely  engrossed  by  his  philosophical  studies  as  to  neglect 
coming  in  person  a^ng  with  his  fellow-citizens  to  pay  his  respects  to 
the  emperor  when,  in  takiog  a  progress  through  Cilida,  he  inade  his 
entrance  into  Anazarba.  He  was  accompanied  in  his  exile  by  his  son 
Oppian,  who  had  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  an  excellent  education 
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under  the  raperintandeuoe  of  liis  flither,  and  who  now  b^gan  to 
derote  hiniMlf  to  poetiy.  Aooordingly  he  compoMd  hia  poem  on 
fishing,  and  preecnted  it  either  to  the  Emperor  Sevema  (Soaomen, 
'Profat.  ad  Hiat  Eoele8.')i  or  more  probably  (Smdaa;  Oppian, 
'  HaHeat/  L  8,  iv.  5)  to  hia  eon  Garacalla,  who  was  ao  mnofa  pleaaed 
with  it,  that  he  not  only  repealed  the  tentenoe  of  hia  futher^a  banish- 
ment, but  alao  preaented  him  with  a  piece  of  gold  for  each  Terse  that 
it  contained.  He  died  of  the  plagne  abortly  alter  hia  return  to  hia 
native  conntiy,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty,  leaving  behind  him  three 
poema,  on  Hawking  ('I(curuc&),  Hunting  (Kvnr/rruKJk),  and  Fishing 
('AAicvrut^). 

The  *  Izentiea '  consisted  of  two  books^  according  to  Suidaa,  or  rather 
of  fiye^  according  to  the  anonymous  Qreek  author  of  Oppian's  Ufe,  and 
are  no  longer  extant;  but  a  Greek  Paraphrase  in  proae^  by  Eutecnius, 
of  three  bo6k9,  was  published,  8to,  Havniae,  1702,  Gr.  and  Lat,  ed. 
E.  Windingius,  which  is  also  inserted  inSchneider^s  edition  of  Oppian, 
8to,  Argent,  1776. 

The  'Gynegetioa '  are  written  in  hexameter  Terw,  consist  of  ^bont 
2100  Unesi,  and  are  divided  into  four  books :  they  display  a  very  fair 
knowledge  of  natural  histoxy,  with  which  however  a  eood  many  absurd 
fablea  are  mixed  up.  He  aavs  expreasly  that  the  tuua  of  the  elephant 
are  not  teeth  but  bonis  (Hb.  iL,  ▼•  491,  sq.),  and  mentiona  a  report 
that  theae  aoimala  are  able  to  jpeoX;  (t.  640,  aq.) :  he  states  that  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  il  female  rhinoceros,  but  that  all  these  animals  are 
of  the  male  sex  (▼.  668) ;  that  the  Honeaa  when  pregnant  for  the  first- 
time  brings  forth  five  whelps  at  a  birth,  the  second  time  four,  tiie 
next  three,  then  two,  and  lastly  only  one  (libu  iii,  v.  68,  sq.) ;  that 
the  bear  brings  forth  her  cube  hidf  formed,  and  licks  them  into  shape 
(v.  159,  sq.) ;  that  so  great  is  the  enmity  between  the  wolf  and  the 
lamb,  that  even  after  death,  if  two  druma  be  made  of  their  hides,  the 
wolfs  hide  will  put  to  silence  the  lamb's  (v.  282,  sq.) ;  that  the  hyenas 
annually  change  their  aex  (v.  288,  sq.) ;  that  the  boar^a  teeth  contain 
fire  inside  them  (v.  879,  sq.) ;  that  the  ichneumon  leapa  down  the 
throat  of  the  crocodile  while  lying  aaleep  with  its  mouth  wide  open, 
and  devours  ita  viscera  (v.  407,  so.).  He  thinks  it  neceasary  to  state 
expressly  that  it  ia  not  true  that  there  are  no  male  tigera  (t.  867,  aq.). 
He  gives  a  veiy  spirited  description  of  the  giraffe,  "  tfae  exactneas  of 
which,**  says  Mr.  Holme  ('  Earlier  Notices  of  the  GiraffiB^'  in  '  Trans, 
of  the  AshmoL  8oc.,'  voL  ii),  "  is  in  some  points  remarkable;  particu- 
larly in  the  observation  tlut  the  so-called  horns  do  not  consist  of 
homy  substance  (otfri  K4ptts  KtpM) ;  and  in  the  aUnaion  to  the  pencUs 
of  hair  {itfiXnXP^  xtpateu)  with  whidi  they  are  tipped."  He  adds, 
'*  That  the  animal  most  have  been  seen  alive  by  Oppian  ia  evident 
from  his  remark  on  the  brilliancy  of  the  eyes^  and  the  halting  motion 
of  the  hinder  limbs." 

The '  HalieuticB '  are  also  written  in  hexameter  vene,  and  consiBt 
of  five  books,  of  which  the  two  first  contain  the  natural  hiatory  of 
fishes,  and  the  three  last  the  art  of  fiahingi  In  thia  poem,  as  in  the 
'  Cynagetics,'  the  author  disnlaya  oonaiderahle  zoological  knowledge^ 
though  it  contains  several  fablea  and  abaurditiea— more  perhapa  than 
we  meet  with  in  Aristotle,  but  eertunly  not  so  many  as  in  Pliny  and 
jElian.  He  mentions  (lib.  i,  v.  217,  sq.)  the  story  of  the  Bemora,  or 
Sucker,  being  able  to  atop  a  ship  when  under  full  sail  by  sticking  to 
the  keel,  and  reproves  the  incredulity  of  those  who  doubt  its  truth 
('Pint  Sympoa.,'  lib.  ii,  Qusest.  7);  he  was  aware  of  the  peculiarity 
of  the  Cancellus,  or  Hermit-Crab,  which  is  provided  with  no  shell  of 
its  own,  but  seiaes  upon  the  first  empty  one  it  can  find  (v.  820,  sq.) ; 
he  gives  a  beautiful  and  correct  description  of  the  Nautilua  (v.  888, 
sq.) ;  he  taya  that  the  Mursena,  or  Lampr^,  oopulatea  with  land- 
serpents,  which  for  the  time  lay  aside  their  venom  (v.  664,  sq.) ;  he 
notices  the  numbness  caused  by  the  touch  of  the  Torpedo  (libi  ii., 
V.  66,  sq. ;  and  lib.  iii,  v.  149,  aq.) ;  and  tho  black  fluid  emitted  by 
the  Sepia,  or  Cuttle-Fiah,  by  meana  of  which  it  eacapea  ita  pursuers 
(lib.  iii,  V.  166,  sf .) ;  he  says  that  a  fiah  called  Saiqgua  copulates  with 
goats,  aud  that  it  is  caught  by  the  fiaherman'a  dreesing  hiinself  up  in  a 
goat'a  skin,  and  so  enticing  it  on  shore  (lib.  iv.,  v.  808,  sq.) ;  he  several 
timet  mentiona  the  dolphki,  calls  it,  for  its  swiftness  and  beauty,  the 
king  among  fishes  (as  the  eag^  smong  birds^  the  lion  amona  beaats, 
and  the  aerpent  among  reptiles)  (libi  ii,  v.  688,  sq.),  and  relates  ao 
anecdote,  somewhat  similar  to  those  mentioned  by  Pliny  ('  Hist^  Nat,' 
lib.  ix.,  cap.  8),  and  which  he  saya  happened  about  hia  own  time^  of  a 
dolphin  that  was  so  fond  of  a  little  boy  that  it  uaed  to  come  whenever 
he  called  it  l^  its  name^  and  auffered  him  to  ride  upon  ita  back,  and 
at  lait  was  snppoaed  to  have  pined  away  with  grief  on  account  of  hia 
death  (lib.  v.,  v.  448,  sq.). 

The  *  Halieutios '  are  much  superior  to  the  *  Qynegetics '  in  point  of 
style  and  poetical  embelliihment,  and  it  is  partly  on  account  of  this 
great  diaparity  that  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  two  poems  were 
not  composed  by  the  same  person ;  but  there  are  other  and  stronger 
reasons  in  support  of  this  opiidon  (which  was  firat  put  forth  by 
Schreider  in  the  preface  to  his  first  edition  of  Oppian's  works),  ren- 
dering it  almost  certain  that»  though  by  the  universal  cooaent  of 
antiquity  Omnan  wrote  a  poem  on  huntings  yet  it  cannot  be  that  which 
now  goes  under  his  name.  Oppian  was  (as  we  have  seen)  a  Gilioian ; 
but  the  author  of  the '  Cynegetios '  tells  ua  distinotty,  in  two  different 
passages,  that  hia  native  place  was  a  city  on  Uie  Orontes  in  Syria 
(probab^  Apamea),  (libi  a,  v.  126-127,  a^d  ibid.,  v.  166,  167).  Thia 
Las  been  denied  by  Belin  de  Ballu,  who  published  an  edition  of  the 
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*Cvnegetic8,'  4to,  Azgentor.,  1786,  and  Svo,  Gr.  and  Ut;  but  it  is 
<m|y  ^  altering  the  text  in  both  passages  (and  that  too  not  very 
akilfully)  that  he  haa  been  able  to  reconcile  them  with  the  oommmily- 
reoeived  oninion  that  the  poem  ia  the  work  of  Oppian.  Sohneiderin 
his  second  edition,  replies  to  the  objections  of  Belin  de  Ballu.  It 
appears,  from  an  allusion  to  fishing  and  the  sea-deities  in  the  first  book 
of  tlie  *  Cynegetics '  (v.  77-80),  that  this  poem  waa  composed  after  the 
*  Halieutios,'  and  as  a  sort  of  supplement  or  oompanion  to  it ;  aod  thia 
has  tended  to  oonflrm  the  common  opinion  that  both  poema  were 
written  by  the  same  author. 

With  regard  to  the  poetical  merita  of  Oppian,  he  seems  to  be  one 
of  those  poets  whose  works  have  been  more  praiaed  than  read.  Juliua 
Csesar  Soaliger  pronounoee  him  "to  be  a  sublime  and  incomparable 
poet»  the  most  perfect  writer  among  the  Greeka,  and  the  only  one  of 
them  that  ever  came  up  to  ViigiC"  ('Poet.,'  lib.  v.,  cap.  9.)  Sir 
Thomas  Browne  calls  him  "  one  of  the  best  epic  jKieta,"  aod  "  wondera 
that  his  elegant  linea  should  be  so  much  neglsoted  "  (*  Vulgar  Errors,' 
book  i,  ohap.  viii).  Hia  style  ia  florid  and  copious,  the  language 
upon  the  whole  very  good,  though  (aa  was  noticed  by  Dan.  Heinsioa, 
*Ad  Nonni  Bionysiaoa,'  p.  197),  it  is  now  and  then  deformed  by 
Latinisms. 

The  flrst  edition  of  the  'Halieutica'  waa  publiahed  Fiorent,  1616, 
8vo,  Gr.,  ap.  Ph.  Juntam.  A  Latin  tranalation  in  hexameter  verse^ 
by  Laurentiua  Lippius,  was  published  1478,  4ta  They  were  trans- 
lated into  English  verse  by  Diaper  and  Jones,  Oxford,  8vo,  1722; 
into  French  by  Limes,  Paris,  8vo,  1817;  and  into  Italian  by  Salvini, 
Firenze,  8vo,  1728.  The  '  G^egetiea '  were  first  published  (together 
with  the '  Halieutica')  Venet,  in  .£dib.  Aldi,  8vo,  1617.  They  were 
translated  into  Latin  verse  by  Bodin,  Pteis^  4to,  1666 ;  into  Jl£nglish 
by  Mawer,  Lend.,  8vo,  1786  (containing  the  first  bock  only) ;  into 
S^rench  by  Florent  Chrestien,  Paris^  4to,  1676,  and  by  Belin  de  Ballu, 
Straab.,  8vo,  1787;  into  German  by  LieberkUhn,  Leips.,  8vo,  1766; 
and  into  Italian,  with  the  'Halieutiaa'  notioed  above,  by  Salvini. 
Fabridua  statea  (<  Biblioth.  Gr.'),  on  the  authority  of  Lambedus,  that 
a  paraphrase  both  of  the  'Cynegetica'  and  of  the  *  Halieutica,'  in 
Greek  prose  by  Buteenius,  still  exists  in  manuacript  in  the  library  at 
VienniL  Schneider's  seoond  edition  of  Oppian'a  two  poema  unhappily 
is  unfinished,  8vo,  lipe.,  1818,  Orsec^;  it  ia  far  superior  to  his  first, 
and  contains  a  Latin  verse  translation  of  the  'Cynegetics,'  l^  Pfeifer, 
published  for  the  first  time  though  executed  in  1666.  His  first  and 
complete  edition  was  published  at  Argentor.,  1776,  Or.  and  Lat,  8vo^ 
oontahiing  also  the  paraphrase  of  the  'Ixeutios,'  by  Eutecnius^  men- 
tioned above.  Schneider  published  aome  addenda  to  this  edition  in 
his  <  Analeoto  Critica,'  8vo,  Franoofi,  1777 ;  Fasda  i,  p.  81,  sq.  The 
latest  edition  is  that  published  by  Didot  (edited  by  F.  S.  Lehn),  Urge 
8vo,  Parii^  1846. 

OBCA'GNA,  or  L'ABCA'GNUOLO,  is  the  name  by  which  Andrba 
Di  GioirB,  a  celebrated  old  Florentine  artist,  is  generally  known ;  ho 
is  by  Bumohr  first  called  L'Arohagnuolo,  which  appears  to  be  his 
proper  name.  YasaricaUshim  Orgi^a.  He  was  painter,  sculptor, 
and  arohitect ;  was  bom  at  Florence  in  1829,  according  to  Vaaari,  or 
acoording  to  more  trustworthy  accounts  about  |816,  and  waa  probably 
first  instructed  in  art  by  his  father  Cione,  who  was  a  celebrated  gold- 
amith  ;  from  him  he  passed  into  the  school  of  Andrea  Pisano. 

He  painted  several  works^  together  witii  his  brother  Bernardo,  in 
the  churches  of  Florence,  and  also  in  the  Gampo  Qtatto  at  Pisa,  where 
the  *  Triumph  of  Death'  and  the  *Laat  Judgment'  were  by  Andrea, 
and  the  'Hell'  by  Bernardo;  the  'Last  Judgment'  andthe'Hell' 
are  engraved  bv  Lasinio  on  a  single  plate  in  his  '  Pitture  del  C!ampo 
Santo  di  Pisa  r  Oroagna  repeated  them  in  Santa  Crooe  at  Florence : 
he  had  painted  preiviously  in  the  Stroszi  diapel  in  Santa  Maria 
Novella,  a  picture  of  Hell  from  Dante's  'Inferno,'  in  which  he  intro- 
duced the  portraits  of  several  of  hia  enemiea.  Aa  an  arehiteot  he 
built  the  elegant  Loggia  de'  Lanai  in  the  Piasza  Granduca  at  Florence, 
which  is  still  in  perfect  condition— it  and  ita  sculptures  are  engraved 
by  Laainio  in  Miaaerini'a  'Plassa  del  (kmnduca  di  Firense,  con  i  suoi 
Monumenti,'  Florence,  1880.  He  built  also  the  church  of  the  monas- 
tmy  of  Or^  San  Miohele,  and  designed  the  celebrated  tabemaole  of  the 
Virgin  of  that  monastery.  It  Ui  a  high  Gkithio  pyramidal  altar  to  the 
YiigiD,  free  on  all  sides,  is  built  of  white  marble,  and  ia  ridily  cm*- 
mented  with  figures  and  other  soulptures.  The  following  words  sre 
insoribed  on  the  base:  'Andreaa  Cionia  pictor  Florentinus  oratorii 
arohimagister  extitit  hujus,  HOCiCLIX."  It  is  engraved  in  Richa's 
'  Notisie  delle  Chiese  di  Firenze,'  after  a  drawing  by  Andrea  himself. 
Orcagna  generally  aigned  hiinself  painter  upon  his  soulptures,  and 
sculptor  upon  his  pictures;  on  his  pictures  he  wrote  "i^oe  Andrea 
di  Cione,  Scultore;"  on  his  sculptiuee,  "Feoe  Andrea  di  G^one^ 
Pittore."  He  was  also  a  poet  Yasari  mentions  some  sonneta  which 
he  addressed  to  BurchieUo;  and  in  the  works  of  Borchiello,  pub- 
liahed in  London  in  1767,  there  is  a  sonnet  addressed  to  Oroagnai 
He  died  at  Florence  according  to  Yasari  in  1889,  but  acoording  to 
Kanni  in  1876 :  he  was  dead  in  1876. 

He  was  a  msn  of  great  taste  in  arehiteetnre,  and  has  the  credit  of 
having  been  the  first  in  those  sges  to  adopt  the  semicircular  arch  in 
preference  to  the  pointed;  but  to  thii  merit,  if  one,  he  ia  not  entitled, 
though  hia  elegant  '  Loggia  de^  Lanai'  may  have  contributed  greatly 
towarda  the  subsequent  popularity  of  that  Ibrm  of  the  aroh  in  Italy : 
Axnolfo  di  Lapo  however,  and  other  eariier  arohiteots,  used  the  semi- 
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eirciilar  uroh«  ThoM,  am  Luui  who  sm  food  of  minoto  detail  in 
mfaktita  iluDf>»  SMJ  oonralt  B«ldinued,  Bottarf ,  and  liaimif  oonoetniiig 
Aadfea  di  GioiM :  BmDohr  lumwr  was  the  firal  to  ahow  his  nal 
Bama^  of  which  Onagna  is  a  oontraeUon,  Lo  Aiofaagnnolo  Lo  'rohagnio 
r  omhagno.  In  paintiDg,  Oreagna  did  not  go  beyond  GKottoj  in 
aeulptura  he  was  a  worthy  follower  of  the  Pia^L  His  portrait^  pub- 
lished in  Yatari's  work,  was  taken  from  one  of  the  figures  of  the 
apoetles  in  ^e  above-mentioBed  tabernacle  of  the  Virgin,  whioh  is 
understood  to  be  his  own. 

(Vaaari,  ViU  d^  PUtori,  Ate.,  and  the  Notes  to  8diofn*s  Qerman 
trmnalation  of  Yasari;  Romohr,  llaUenUekt  Pumekmngtn,) 

ORDERICUS  y  ITALIS,  the  author  of  one  of  the  most  valaable  of 
e«r  early  English  or  rather  Norman  dironides,  was  an  Englishman, 
as  he  styles  himself  in  one  of  his  books,  bom  at  Attingham  (now 
Ateham),  a  village  near  Shrewsbury,  on  Febmavy  19th,  1075.  His 
ftitbsi^  Odelirius,  was  a  natiTe  of  OrJeans,  and  had  been  a  follower  of 
Roger  de  Montgomery,  one  of  the  Norman  nobles  who  aided  l¥illiam 
to  us  eonquset^  and  who,  as  a  reward,  was  created  Bail  of  Shrewsbury. 
The  few  particulars  of  the  life  of  Ordericus  are  gathered  from  inci- 
dental nottoes  in  his  work,  from  which  we  learn  that  his  father  was  an 
educated  man,  in  clerk's  orders,  and  possessed  of  considerable  property. 
(Merioua  was  the  eldest  son,  and  when  five  years  of  age  was  placed  at 
■diQol  at  Shrewsbury,  under  a  **  noble  prieet,"  as  his  nupil  styles  him, 
whose  name  was  Siegward.  On  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury, 
Oiderions  became  »  monk  in  the  abbey  of  Shrewsbury,  which  he  had 
assisted  in  founding,  and  at  the  same  time  he  deto.ted  to  the  religious 
life  his  son  Ordericus,  then  ten  years  old.  In  a  short  time  the  boy 
was  sent  into  Nonnandy,  to  the  abbey  of  Ouohe,  founded  by  St 
Svroult.  His  second  brother  inherited  the  family  estates;  his  younger 
teother  became  a  monk  with  his  father  in  the  abbey  of  Shrewsbury. 
In  1 080  he  reeeiTcd  the  tonsure,  and  <Aanged  his  EngUsh  name  of 
Ovderiotts  for  that  of  YitaUs,  using  only  the  letter  name  himself;  but 
custom  hae  joined  the  two  in  writing  of  him.  He  devoted  himself  to 
study,  but  did  not  take  priesf  s  orders  till  1107,  and  he  nerer  quitted 
the  convent  but  three  times :  he  once  attended  a  chapter  of  the  order ; 
ODce  came  to  England,  visiting  Worcester  and  Otoylandj  and  once 
went  to  Oambray— the  laet  two  visite  being  apparently  for  the  purpoee 
of  procuring  materials  for  his  work.  His  blBtory  ia  brought  down  to 
1141,  in  whioh  year,  or  the  succeeding  one,  it  is  meet  probable  that  he 
died.  'The  Ecolesisbtical  Histoiyof  England  and  Normandy' oom- 
ttCBoea  with  the  birth  of  Ohrist,  and  g^ves  in  two  books  a  rapid 
summary,  not  always  correct,  of  the  succession  of  the  Roman  emperora 
,  and  pppea.  Theee  two  books  were  an  afterthought,  and  are  of  no 
great  value.  It  is  with  the  third  book  that  the  Interest  of  the  work 
eommencesL  The  early  histoiy  of  the  dukedom  of  Normandy,  with 
the  collateral  relations  of  Fraoce  and  Brittany,  are  given  in  minute 
detail.  We  then  enter  upon  the  progress  and  completion  of  the  oon- 
quest  of  England ;  and  so  on  to  the  events  of  which  Ordericus  was  a 
oontemporary  observer.  In  this  Chronicle  we  see,  in  the  most  distinct 
manner,  the  actual  life  of  the  first  Norman  kings  of  England,  and  how 
they  moved  from  the  Thames  to  the  Seiue,  and  from  the  Seine  to  the 
Thamee^  in  their  barbaric  pomp,  but  always  intent  upon  war  and 
aggrandisement.  M.  Guiiot,  who  wrote  an  Introduction  to  the  French 
ve^ion  of  1826,  says,  *'No  book  contains  so  much  and  such  valuable 
information  on  the  history  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuriee ;  on 
the  political  state,  both  civil  and  religious,  of  society  in  the  west  of 
Europe ;  and  on  the  manners  of  the  times,  whether  feudiJ,  monsstic, 
or  populsr."  An  excellent  translation  of  the  work  by  Mr.  T.  Forester 
was  pubUshed  in  1858-4,  in  4  vola,  in  •  Bohn's  Antiquarian  Library." 

ORELLA'NA,  FRANCISCO,  the  fimt  European  who  travened  the 
oontinent  of  South  America,  was  bom  at  I'ruzillo  in  Old  Spain,  about 
the  beginninff  of  the  16th  century.  He  was  of  a  good  family,  and, 
like  many  others  of  the  same  olase,  went  to  the  New  World  to  seek 
the  wealth  which  he  wanted  at  homeu  He  aocompuiied  the  successful 
expedition  of  Francisco  Pisarro  to  Peru  in  1681.  A  cadque  having 
reported  thai  a  country  existed  beyond  the  mountains  esst  of  Quito, 
abounding  in  gold  and  silver,  cinnamon  and  other  aromatio  produc- 
tions, the  love  of  enterprise  and  the  greediness  of  the  Spaniards  weie 
excited.  Gonaales  Pisarro,  brother  to  Frandsoo,  undertook  to  pene- 
trate the  trackless  forests  and  snowy  mountains  lying  between  the  city 
and  this  desirable  country. 

Orellana  attaehed  himself  to  Gonaalei,  and  they  set  forward  on  their 
expedition  in  1640.  The  natural  impedimenta  they  met  with  were 
severe,  and  the  earthquakes,  thunder,  lightning;  and  torrents  of  latn 
which  they  experienced,  by  cutting  off  £eir  communications,  reduced 
them  to  the  greatest  extremities.  At  length  they  reached  the  province 
of  Zumaco,  where  they  found  the  dnnamontrse  growing  m  great 
abundance.  From  Zumaco^  Qonnalei  explored  the  country  to  the 
east,  and  followed  the  oourse  of  a  river,  supposed  to  be  that  branch 
of  the  Marafion  called  the  Napo,  for  SOO  leagues,  when  the  supply  of 
roots  and  berries  on  which  they  had  been  living  became  so  scanty, 
that  some  expedient  was  necessary  to  obtain  provisions.  Accordingly, 
Orellsna  was  ordered  to  proceed  down  the  river  in  the  bark  whioh 
they  had  built,  and  having  loaded  her  with  proviaions,  to  return 
immediately,  leaving  the  baggage  behind  him.  Orelhma  went  forward 
untu  he  amved  at  the  confluence  of  this  branch  with  the  main  stream. 
He  found  however  nothing  but  impenetrable  forests  and  flooded  plains. 
Either  the  ambition  of  discovery  or  the  utter  inability  of  his  eFhausted 


ersw  to  vow  back  against  the  heavy  stream  induced  him 
They  were  put  to  the  greatest  straits;  they  eat  their    mhoem   and 
sadiMee,  many  were  killed  in  fraya  with  the  Indians  on  tbe  aliores  of 
the  river,  and  mutinisa  broke  out  among  his  people,  whidi  iw-ere  only 
quelled  by  the  firmnees  of  Orellana.    Having  by  his  skill  and    per- 
severance overcome  all  these  difficulties,  he  reached  the  sesk  in  Aag^at 
1641,  having  navigpsted  this  vast  river  above  one  thousand   lea^ue&i 
On  his  return  to  Spain  he  spread  such  wonderful  reports  of  the   '  Rl 
Dorado*  that  he  had  passed  through,  of  the  temples  roofed  iprith  gold, 
and  of  the  Amasons  inhabiting  the  banks  of  the  river,  that  be  soon 
obtained  numerous  followers,  and  the  king  of  Spain  granting   him 
extensive  poasessions,  he  returned  to  the  river  Amazon  iu  lo49,  but 
shortly  after  fril  a  victim  to  one  of  the  diseases  prevalent  in  the  low 
and  swampy  situations  of  the  tropicsL 

OBFILA,  P.,  an  eiflinent  French  phyaieian  and  toxicolo£^at»  was 
bom  at  Mahon,  in  the  island  of  liinorca,  on  the  24th  of  April  1787. 
He  was  sent  to  Peris  to  study  medioiDc,  and  was  naturalised  in  France 
in  the  year  1816.     He  early  displayed  a  love  for  the  soienoe  of 
chemistiy,  and  in  the  appUcation  of  this  science  to  the  ioveati^tion 
of  poisons  and  their  treatment  became  the  most  distinguished  man  in 
Burope.    He  was  professor  of  medical  chemistry  in  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine  at  Paris,  and  was  subsequently  for  many  years  dean  €>t  tiiat 
ihculty.     He  was  a  correspondent  of  the  Institute  and  a  member  of 
the  Council  of  Hospitals    He  wrote  many  works  on  the  subject  of 
toxicology,  as  well  as  on  medical  jurisprudence  generally.    Hie  first 
published  work  was  produced  in  1817,  and  was  entitled  *  Elemente  of 
Chemistry  applied  to  Medicine  and  the  Arts.'     This  work  was  many 
timea  republished.    From  time  to  time  he  publiahed  lectures  on  vario  ue 
depsrtments  of  legal  medicine.    In  1881  he  commenced  the  publica- 
tion of  a  course  of  '  Leotures  on  Legal  Medicine,'  which  waa  completed 
in  1828.     Another  seriee  of  lecturea  on  the  treatment  of  persons 
poisoned  or  asphvxiA^ed  was  pubUshed  in  1818.     In  1880,  conjoiutly 
with  M.  Leseur,  he  pubUshed  a  work '  On  the  Appearances  preeented 
by  Dead  Bodies  after  Sxhnmation,  Drowning,  Suffocation  in  Cesapoole, 
or  by  Oases.'     He  was  also  one  of  the  editors  of  the  '  Nouveau 
Diotionnaire  dee  Termes  de  MMeoine,  Chirurgie,  Pharmade,  Physique, 
Ohimie,  Hirtoire  Natnrelle,'  fta 

His  greatest  work  on  medical  jurisprudenee  was  his  'Traits  de 
MMeefaie  L^e^'  in  4  vola,  and  pubUshed  from  1886  to  1847.  His 
special  papers  on  poimning  are  very  numerous,  and  those  on  the 
aosorption  of  lead,  corrosive  sublimate,  silver,  arsenic,  and  other  metals, 
are  most  valuable  contributions  to  toxicology.  He  devoted  muoh 
attention  to  the  subject  of  pubUc  health,  and  wrote  a  Uttlo  work 
entitled  'Hygienic  Precepts  for  the  Use  of  Children  in  Primary 
Schools '  (1846).  One  of  lus  last  papers  was  '  On  the  Pernicious  Kffeots 
of  Tobacco,  and  the  Danger  of  Smoking  Havannah  Cigars."  He  died 
in  the  month  of  March  1868. 

ORFORD,  EARL  OF.    [Walfoli,  HoRAca] 

ORIfiA^IUG^  an  eminent  physician  and  the  intimate  friend  of  the 
Emperor  Julian,  waa  bom  at  Sardee,  the  capital  of  Lydia,  aocordiDg  to 
Suidas  and  Philostorgius  ('  Hist.  Eccles.,'  viiL  16),  or  rather,  aocoidiug^ 
to  JSunapius  ('  De  Yitis  Philosoph.  et  Sophist'),  who  was  ii»  contem- 
porary, at  Pergamum,  a  celebrated  city  of  Mysia,  and  the  birthplace 
of  Gfden.    Aftier  enjoying  the  advantage  of  a  good  education,  be 
became  a  pupil  of  Zeno,  an  able  physician  of  Cyprus,  to  whom  the 
Emperor  Julian  addressed  a  letter  still  extant.    (<  Epist.'  47.)    Oriba- 
rius  soon  became  so  famous  in  the  practice  of  his  profession  as  to 
induce  Julian,  upon  being  raised  to  the  rank  of  Csesar,  to  take  him 
with  him  into  Gaul  as  Ids  physician,  A.D.  866.    Eunapius  seems  (in 
an  ambiguous  passage)  to  assert  that  it  was  partly  by  the  assistance 
of  Oribauus  that  Julian  was  declared  emperor,  and  says  that  he  has 
given  the  particulara  of  the  transaction  in  another  of  his  works,  which 
is  Icat.    But  however  this  may  be^  it  is  certain  that  they  were  upon 
the  most  intimate  terms,  as  is  proved  by  one  of  Julian's -lettnra 
addressed  to  Oribasius,  which  stiU  remains  ('  Epist.'  17),  snd  is  at  the 
same  time  a  monument  of  their  superstition  and  pagan  Idolatry. 
When  Julian  succeeded  to  the  empire,  on  the  death  of  Conatantiu^ 
A.D.  861,  he  raised  Oribasius  to  the  rank  of  qusdstor  of  Constantinople 
(Suidaa),  and  afterwarda  sent  him  to  oonsuit  the  Orade  of  Delphi, 
whence  he  brought  back  the  celebrated  anawer,  that  the  Oracles  had 
ceased  to  utter  predictiona    (Cedrenus,  '  Chronic,'  p.  804,  ed.  Paris, 
1647.)    Oribasius  accompanied  the  emperor  in  his  expedition  against 
Persia,  and  waa  present  at  his  death.     (Philoptorg.,  loc  cit)     He 
afterwards  fsU  into  diegrace  through  the  envy  of  his  enemies,  had  aU 
his  estate  confiscated,  and  was  banished  by  Yalentinian  and  Valens. 
He  supported  his  .iniBfortunes  with  fortitude,  and  by  his  medical 
talents  gained  so  much  love  and  reverence^  that  the  barbarians  (as  they 
are  caUed)  began  almoat  to  adore  him  aa  a  god.    At  last  the  emperors, 
feeling  their  loss  of  his  professional  akill,  recalled  him  from  banish- 
ment, restored  his  oonfis^vted  fortune^  and  loaded  him  with  honours. 
He  wae  still  slive  when  Eunapius,  who  was  his  intimate  friend,  wrote 
his  account  of  his  life,  whioh  is  placed  by  Lardner  ('Heathen  Testi- 
monies,' &c.)  about  the  year  400  (iaidor.  Peluaiot,,  *  Epist,'  lib.  i.  p. 
487,  ed.  Paris,  fcL,  1638),  and  as  this  was  more  than  fifty  years  after 
his  attending  Julian  in  Qaul,  he  must  have  Uved  t#  a  good  old  age. 
There  are  in  the  Qreek  Anthology  two  epigrams  written  in  honour 
of  him  (Ub.  L  p.  86,  and  lib.  iv.  p.  486). 

He  was  the  author,  according  to  Suidas  and  Photius,  of  several 
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works  which  are  no  longer  extant,  A  Commentary  on  the  Aphorisms 
of  Hippocrates  goes  nn^r  tlie  name  of  Oribasius,  but  it  is  manifestly 
aporious.  The  author,  who  af)pear8  to  have  been  a  Christian,  quotes 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  eays  m  the  preface  that  he  wrote  his  work 
by  order  of  f  tolemy  Energetes.  It  is  of  little  Talue,  and  was  first 
published  at  Paris,  870, 1583,  ed.  Ja  Quinterius  Andemsoui^  La^ 

We  possess  three  works  bearing  the  namo  of  Oribasius^  iriiich  are 

generally  oonsidered  to  be  genninoi  Tis. :  1,  avyayttyaX  Zorpuca),  '  Col- 

lecta  Medioinalia. '  3,  o^oilns,  'Synopsis ad  Eustathium ; '  8,  iwjr6piffTUf 

*  Euporista  ad  Bunapium,   or  'De  fadle  Parabilibus.'    The  first  of 

these  works  was  composed,  as  we  leam  from  the  preface  or  dedication 

preserved  by  Photius,  at  the  command  of  Julian,  while  they  were  in 

Gaul  together,  and  consisted  originally  of  seventy  books,  according  to 

Photius  (*  Biblioth.,'  cod.  cczvii),  or,  as  Suidas  says,  of  seventy-two; 

whence  it  is  also  called  WofiriKoindfiifiKos,  *  Libri  Ixz.'    Of  this  large 

wcrk,  which  couBisted  almost  entirely  of  extracts  from  Galen  and 

otiier  authors,  we  possess  less  than  half,  namely,  books  1-16,  21,  22, 

24,  25,  43,  44.  49,  with  fragments  of  50  and  51.    They  are  extremely 

valuable^  both  as  oontaimng  passages  from  authors  whose  works  are 

no  longer  extant,  and  also  as  serving  frequently  to  correct  and  explain 

different  sentences  in  Qalen's  works.    It  would  be  impossible  here  to 

give  anything  like  a  complete  analysis  of  so  large  a  woi^,  and  perhaps 

this  is  the  less  necessary  as  it  contains  but  little  original  matter ;  but 

it  may  be  useful  to  give  a  general  idea  of  its  contents,  mentioning  at 

the  same  time  any  tblug  that  may  appear  especially  worthy  of  notice. 

The  first  five  books  treat  of  Dietetics ;  lib.  yi  contains  directions 

about  sleep,  exercise,  friction,  ko, ;  lib.  vii  is  on  venesection,  arterio- 

tomy,  cupping,  purging,  and  emetics  (he  says  that  the  effects  of 

hellebore  were  first  tried  upon  dogs  aod  afterwards  upon  men,  and 

that  he  cured  by  means  of  it  a  woman  affected  with  cancer) ;  libw  viii 

is  about  (Oysters,  with    some    more    remarks    on    hellebore    and 

emetica ;  lib.  ix.  on  climate,  winds,  &a,  and  also  on  external  applica- 

tions ;  lib.  x.  on  natural  and  artificial  baths,  containing  a  particular 

account  of  the  oil  baths  and  oil  and  water  baths;  the  five  following 

books  are  on  Materia  Medica:  the  twenty-fourth  and  twenty-fifbh 

books  contain  a  complete  system  of  anatomy  and  physiology,  taken 

ahnost  entirely  from  Galen's  great  work,  '  De  Usu  Partium  Corporis 

•Humani.'    It  should  here  however  be  noticed  that  Oribasius  is  the 

first  author  who  gives  an  account  of  the  sklivsry  glands,  which  appear 

to  have  been  overlooked  by  Galen ;  at  least  no  description  of  them  is 

to  be  found  in  any  of  his  extant  anatomical  works.    The  passsge  in 

Oribasius  occius  Ub.  xxiv.,  cap.  8,  and  is  as  follows :  **  On  each  sido  of 

the  tongue  yon  will  find  the  orifices  of  the  vessels  called  salivaxy, 

large  enough  to  admit  the  end  of  a  probe;  they  have  their  origin  at 

the  root  of  the  tongue,  where  there  are  the  glands  of  the  same  nature, 

for  the  vtfsela  arise  from  them  in  the  same  way  as  arteries,  by  means 

of  which  the  salivary  moisture  lubricates  the  tongue  itself,  and  all 

the  adjacent  parts  of  the  mouth.**    The  above  seventeen  books  were 

for  some  time  supposed  to  be  all  that  remained  of  the  ifiSo/uiitorrir 

fiifiXos.    They  first  appeared  in  lAtin  about  1550,  Yenet,,  a.  a.  8vo, 

ed.  J.  Bapt  Basarius,  ap.  P.  Manutium.  Aldi  F.    The  first  fifteen 

books  were  publisbed,  Mosquo^  4to,  1808,  Gr.  and  Lai,  ed.  Mattbm, 

under  the  title  '  ZXI.  Yeterum  et  Clarorum  Medioorum  Gnseorum 

Yaria  Opuscula,'  &c    The  21st  and  22nd  books  were  discovered  by 

Diets,  Preface  to  his  unedited  '  Scholia  in  Hippoor.  et  GaL,'  &a, 

Begim.  Pruss.,  8vo,  1884,  2  vols,  but  they  have  not  been  published. 

Of  the  twenty-fourth  and  twenty-fifth  books  there  is  a  good  edition, 

Lugd.  Bat.,  4to,  1735,  Gr.  and  Lat,  ed.  G,  Dnnduss,  with  the  title 

*  Oribasii  Anatomica  ex  Libris  Galeni/  &o.  Coochi  however  published, 

Florent,  foh,  1754,  Gr.  and  Lat,  in  his  edition  of  the  oolleotion  of 

surgical  works  by  Nicetaa  [Kiohas],  two  works  by  Oribaaiui^  irc^l 

Korayndrmv,  'De  Fracturis,'  and ircp Wlap^pq/iirwi', ' De  Luxatis,'  which 

he  conjectured  to  be  the  forty-sixth  and  forty-seventh  books  of  the 

avvayuydi,  and  at  the  same  time  he  expressed  his  opinion  that  the 

forty- third  and  forty-fifth  books  had  long  been  before  ttie  pnblio  under 

the  title  'De  Laqueis  et  Machinamentis  Chirmigieis  ex  Hersoe  et 

Heliodoro,'  contained  in  'Yidi  Yidii  Chirurgia,'  foL;  Paris,  1544,  and 

in  the  twelfth  vol.  of  Chartier's  edit,  of  Hippocr.  and  Galen.    Angelo 

Mai  discovered  in  the  Yatican  library  part  of  lib.  xliv., '  De  Absoesaibns; ' 

lib.  xlv. '  De  Yariis  Tumoribus ; '  Ub.  xlviii.  *  De  Laqueis ; '  Ub.  xUx. 

'  De  Machinamentis,'  and  part  of  Ub.  L,  '  De  Pndendomm  Morbis.' 

These  he  published  in  the  fourth  vol.  of  *  Class.  Auetor.  e  Yati&  Codic 

Edit,'  8vo,  Uomse,  1831.    The  contents  of  the  last-mentioned  books 

are  sufficiently  expressed  by  their  titles,  nor  is  there  anything  in 

them  deserving  of  particular  notice. 

The  second  of  the  extant  works  of  Oribasius  (called  a^m^iSt  *  Synop- 
sis,' and  addressed  to  his  son  Eustathius)  consiBts  of  nine  books ;  we 
leam  from  the  preface  that  it  was  composed  after  the  former  work, 
and  is  an  abridgment  of  it.  In  the  first  book  he  treats  of  various  kinds 
of  exercise,  batb^  external  appUcations,  cupping,  scarification,  leech- 
ing, &c. ,  he  also  gives.*directu>ns  for  choosing  which  vein  in  the  arm 
to  open  in  phlebotomy,  and  says  that  it  is  dangerous  to  touch  the 
median,  on  account  of  the  proximity  of  the  nerve ;  that  arteriotomy 
should  be  performed  on  the  temples  or  behind  the  ears.  He  next 
gives  (Ub.  IL)  a  list  of  simple  drugs  with  their  properties ;  Ub.  lit 
treats  of  plaisters  and  other  external  medicaments ;  Ub.  iv.  of  materia 
medica;  Ub.  v.  of  diseases  of  women  and  obUdren,  ft&;  Ub*  vi  of 
fevers^  oontsgioo,  &a;  Ub.  viL  of  surgery;  lib.  ^Ui.  diseases  of  the 


head,  eyei^  and  ears,  lyoantfaropia,  and  hydrophobia;  UK  ix.  dn 
of  the  thorax,  abdomen,  kidneys,  &e.;  alao  on  diabetes,  in  whish 
disorder  he  recommends  sndorificSi  A  Latin  translation  of  this  work 
by  J.  Baptb  Rasarius  appeared,  Yenet,  8yo,  1554,  ap.  P.  Manutiunu 

The  third  extant  work  hj  Oribasius  bears  the  title  of  4mt6ptora, 
'De  Facile  ParabiUbns/  and  is  addressed  to  his  friend  Eunaphis 
(though  some  copies  in  the  time  of  Photius  read  Bugenius),  at  whose 
desire  it  was  composed,  and  who  is  probably  the  autiior  of  the  '  YitsB 
PhUoBoph.  et  Sophist.'  It  consists  of  four  books,  which  seem  to  be  a 
short  abridgment  of  his  great  work,  ohisfly  taken  from  Galen,  Dice- 
corides,  and  Rufus  Ephesius.  Its  genuineness  is  doubted  by  SprengeL 
Of  this  work  also  the  Greek  text  has  never  been  published.  A  Latin 
translation  by  J.  Sicard  came  out,  Basel,  fol.,  1529,  and  another  by 
J.  Bapt  Rasarius,  Yenet,  8vo,  1558.  Rssarius  also  published,  Esse], 
8  tom.  8vo,  1557,  an  edition  of  his  translations  of  aU  the  works  of 
Oribasius,  whii^  are  inserted  in  the  first  volume  c^  the  'Mediocs 
Artis  Prindpes,'  by  H.  Stephens,  Paris,  2  tom.  foL  1567. 

Oribasius  has  been  caUed  'Galen's  ape,'  and  it  is  true  that  he  seldom 
contradicts  him ;  but  he  hss  also  inserted  in  his  works  so  mueh  that 
is  original,  that  it  is  surprising  that  he  should  have  confined  hiniBelf 
to  the  office  of  a  mere  compiler. 

ORI'GENES  (Cipiyimut),  commonly  called  by  EngUsh  writers  Obiobit, 
was  bom  in  Egypt  in  the  year  a.d.  185  or  180.  Porph]^  states  that 
he  was  bom  of  heathen  parents  and  brought  up  in  the  Greek  religion, 
but  this  is  denied  \xj  Eusebius.  He  received  instruction  from  Clemens 
of  Alexandria,  then  a  catechist  at  Alexandria,  and  at  a  later  period  he 
attended  the  lectures  of  the  celebrated  philosopher  Ammonius  Saocas. 
In  the  year  202  his  father  Leoni4as  suffered  martyrdom.  Though 
not  quite  seventeen  years  old,  Origenes  was  hardly  restrained  by  the 
care  of  his  mother  from  offering  himself  also  to  msirtyrdom.  He  sent 
a  letter  to  his  lather  in  prison,  containing  this  sentence : — "Take  heed, 
father,  that  you  do  not  change  your  mind  for  our  sake.**  Aftdr  his 
fkther^s  death,  Origenes  was  supported  for  a  short  time  by  a  rich  lady 
of  Alexandria,  but  he  soon  became  able  to  maintain  himself  by 
teachiug  grammar.  At  the  age  of  eighteen,  Demetrius,  the  biidiop  of 
Alexandria,  put  him  at  the  head  of  the  catechetical  scho<d  in  that 
city,  to  the  duties  of  which  office  he  devoted  himself  entirely  snd 
with  great  snceess.  During  this  period  he  supported  himself  by  the 
sale  of  his  Ubrary  of  ancient  authors  for  a  daily  stipend  of  foiyr 
oboles,  which  he  received  from  the  purchases;  We  are  not  told  how 
long  this  payment  VTas  continued.  In  his  twenty-first  year,  having 
taken  up  the  opinion  that  the  words  of  our  Saviour  (Mattiiew  xix.  12) 
ought  to  be  understood  IketaUy,  he  castrated  himself;  in  later  life  he 
confessed  his  error  in  this  matter.  Soon  after  this  he  learned  Hebrew, 
a  thing  yeiy  unusual  at  that  time  (Hieron., '  De  Yir.  Hlust,'  0.  56) ; 
but  hk  knowledge  of  the  Ungnage  was  never  very  great  About  the 
year  212  his  preaching  reclaimed  from  the  Yalentinian  heresy  a 
wealthy  person  of  the  name  of  Ambroee,  who  afterwards  assisted 
him  materiaUy  in  the  publication  of  his  Commentaries  on  the  Scrip- 
tures. He  was  sent  by  Demetrius  into  Greece  upon  some  ecclesiastical 
business,  and  on  his  way  thither,  in  228,  he  was  ordahied  a  presbyter 
at  Csssuea  in  Palestina  This  oiicumstanee  excited  the  jealousy  of 
Demetrius  to  such  a  dmprss^  that  when  Origenes  returned  home  h« 
found  Uiat  prelate  violently  opposed  to  him;  he  therefore  left  Alex* 
andria  and  retired  to  Ctssarea  in  231.  Demeteins  held  two  eoundls 
at  Alexandria  upon  this  occasion,  by  the  first  of  which  Origenes  was 
forbidden  to  teach  or  even  to  appear  in  the  city  \  by  the  second  he 
was  deposed  from  the  <^ce  of  presbyter,  and  perhaps  excommuni- 
cated. Demetrius  morsoTcr  sent  letters  to  most  of  the  churches,  in 
oonsequenoe  of  which  .Origenes  was  condemned  by  the  Jffishop  of 
Rome,  and  by  aU  others  except  those  of  P^eetine,  Arabia,  Phcenich^ 
and  Aohaia.  Jerome  states  that  these  proceedings  were  not  ttkaa 
because  Origenes  was  guU^  of  any  heresy,  but  solely  from  jealousy 
of  his  eloquence  and  reputation.  WhUe  Origenes  resided  at  Csesiurea 
he  was  resorted  to  by  peisoui  from  the  most  distant  i^aces,  who  were 
snxious  to  hear  his  interpretations  of  the  Scripture.  Among  his 
disoiplee  were  several  who  allervaids  rose  to  great  eminence  in  the 
Church.  His  advice  vras  now  eagerly  sought  for.  Mammiea,  the 
mother  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  Sevems,  sent  for  him  to  Antioch 
that  she  might  eonverse  with  him  on  religion ;  and  at  a  later  period 
he  had  ik  correspondence  with  the  Emperor  PhiUp  and  his  wife  Severs. 
At  two  synods  which  were  held  about  this  time  in  Arabia  he  again 
enjoyed  the  suooess  (rare  indeed  in  religious  controversy)  of  convincing 
his  opponenta:  these  were,  BeryUus,  bishop  of  Bostra  in  Arabia,  who 
denied  the  pre-existence  of  Christy  and  some  who  held  the  opinion 
that  the  human  soul  dies  vrith  the  body,  and  wiU  be  revived  with  it 
again  at  the  reaurrectiom  He  also  paid  visits  to  the  churches  of  Roma 
and  Athens ;  the  former  of  these  visits  was  some  time  before  he  left 
Alexandria,  and  the  ol^ect  of  it  vra%  as  he  himself  teUs  us,  "to  see 
the  most  ancient  churdi  of  the  Romans."  When  he  was  sixty  years 
old  he  permitted  his  disoourses  to  be  tsfcen  down  in  short-hand,  and 
in  this  way  above  a  thousand  of  his  homilies  were  preserved. 

It  WBS  about  this  tune  that  he  wrote  an  answer,  in  eight  books,  to 
the  objections  brought  sgainst  Christianity  by  Celsus,  a  phUoeopher 
who  Uved  in  the  reigns  of  Hadrian  and  the  Antonines,  in  a  work 
entitled  *  The  True  Word '  (A^s  'AA^dif s)«  The  objections  of  Celsus» 
ss  they  appear  from  the  answer  of  Origenee  (for  the  work  itself  is 
lost),  are  of  a  frivolous  and  malignant  chainiteri  and  the  work  oi 
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OrigenM  haa  been  eiieemed  both  in  anoient  and  modem  timea,  not 
only  aa  a  aatiafaoUiry  anawer  to  hia  opponent^  bat  aa  one  of  the  beat 
apologiea  for  the  Cbziitian  religion  that  baTO  beeo  written  by  the 
andenta. 

In  the  Dodan  peraeention  (250)  Origenea  waa  Impriaoned  and 
Buffored  great  tortnraa.  He  died  shortly  after  hia  releaae  from  priaon, 
Bome  aay  at  Tyre^  in  253  or  254,  in  the  aizty-ninth  year  of  hia  age. 

Origenea  ia  nndonbtedljr  one  of  the  moat  remarkable  men  among 
the  anoient  Chriatian  wntera.-  Hia  talenta,  eloqaenooi  and  learning 
have  been  oelebrated  not  only  by  Chriatian  writera  but  by  heathen 
philoaophera,  including  Porphyry  himaell  Jerome  calla  him  <<a  man 
of  immortal'  geniua,  who  nndentood  logioy  geometry,  arithmetic, 
moaio^  grammar,  rhetoric^  and  all  the  aeota  of  the  phuoaophera ;  ao 
that  he  waa  reaorted  to  by  many  atudenta  of  aecnlar  literature,  whom 
he  reoeived  ohiefly  that  he  might  embrace  the  opportunity  of  inatruot- 
ing  them  in  the  futh  of  Christ.''  (*  De  Vir.  niust.,'  o.  54.)  ElBewhere 
he  odla  him  the  greateat  teacher  since  the  apostles.  We  find  thia 
aame  Jerome  however  at  a  later  period  of  his  life  Tiolently  attacking 
Origenes,  and  approying  of  the  peraeeution  of  his  followers.  All 
agree  that  he  waa  a  man  of  an  active  and  powerful  mind  and  of 
fervent  piety,  fond  of  inveatigating  truth,  and  free  from  all  mean 
prejudfoesy  of  the  moat  profound  learning  and  of  the  moat  untiring 
induati^.  Hia  whole  life  waa  occupied  in  writing,  teaching,  and  eape- 
dally  in  explaining  the  Soriptureal  No  man — certainly  none  in 
anoient  tlmea— did  more  to  aettle  the  true  text  of  the  aacred  writinga 
and  to  apread  them  among  the  people,  and  perhapa  few  have  intro- 
duced more  dangeroua  prindplea  into  theur  interpretetdon.  For, 
whether  from  a  defect  in  judgment  or  from  a  fault  in  hia  education, 
he  applied  to  the  holy  Soripturea  the  allegorical  method  which  the 
Platoniate  uaed  in  inteq>reting  the  heathen  mythdogy.  He  aaya  him- 
aelf  that  ''  the  aource  of  manv  evila  Uea  in  adhering  to  the  oamal  or 
external  part  of  Scriptura.  Thoae  who  do  ao  ahall  not  attain  to  the 
kingdom  of  Gk>d.  Let  ua  thereforo  aeek  after  the  apirit  and  the  aub- 
atantial  fruit  of  the  word,  which  aro  hidden  and  myaterioua."  And 
again, "  the  Soripturea  aro  of  little  uae  to  thoae  who  underatand  them 
aa  they  are  written." 

In  the  4th  century  the  writinga  of  Origenea  led  to  violent  oontro- 
veraiea  in^the  Church.  Epiphaniua,  in  a  letter  preserved  by  Jerome, 
enumeratea  eight  exroneoua  opiniona  aa  contained  in  his  worka.  He  ia 
chaxged  with  holding  hentioal  notiona  concerning  the  Son  and  the 
Holy  Spirit ;  with  maintaining  that  the  human  aoul  ia  not  created 
with  the  body,  but  haa  a  previoua  eodatence ;  that  in  the  reaurroction 
the  body  will  not  have  the  aame  membera  aa  befora;  and  that  futuro 
puniahmente  will  not  be  eternal,  but  that  both  fallen  angela  and 
wicked  men  will  be  reatored  at  aome  diatant  period  to  the  £vour  of 
Qod.  (Hieron., '  Adv.  Rut,'  lib  iL,  tom.  iv.,  p.  408.)  Theae  opiniona 
wero  not  generally  held  by  hia  foUowers,  who  maintained  that  the 
pasMgea  from  wmch  they  wero  drawn  had  been  interpolated  in  his 
writinga  by  hereticaL  In  401,  Theophilua,  biahop  of  Alexandria,  held 
a  aynod,  in  which  Origenea  and  hia  followera  wero  condemned,  and 
the  reading  of  hia  worka  waa  proUlnted ;  and  the  monka,  moat  of 
whom  wero  Origeniata^  wero  driven  out  of  Alexandria.  Hia  opiniona 
wero  again  condemned  by  the  aeoond  general  oouncU  of  Conatantinople 
in  558. 

The  moat  important  worka  of  Origenea  wero  hia  editiona  of  the 
Hebrew  text  and  Qreek  versiona  of  the  Old  Teatament^  which  wero 
the  reaulto  of  a  diligent  collation  of  manuacripta.  The  'Tetrapla' 
contained  the  four  Qroek  veraiona  of  Aquila,  Symmachua,  the  Septua- 

g'nt,  and  Theodotion,  arranged  in  four  oolunma.  The  addition  of  the 
ebrow  text  in  one  oolunm,  and  of  the  aame  in  Ghneek  chazaoten  in 
another,  formed  the  '  Hexapla.'  Of  thia  great  work  only  a  few  frag- 
mente  remain,  the  beat  edition  of  which  is  that  by  Montfiiucon,  in 
2  vela.  foL,  Paria,  1718.  Of  hia  other  worka,  which  wero  ao  numerona 
that  one  author  atatea  that  he  wrote  aix  thousand  volumea,  the  greater 
number  have  perished.  Hia  'Stromate'  and  'Itindpia'  {irtfUitpxw) 
illuatrated  the  doctzinea  of  Chiiatianity  according  to  hia  peculiar  method 
of  interpretetion.  The  'Stromata'  waa  in  ten  parte,  and  illuatrated 
the  doctrinea  of  Christianity  by  comparing  them  with  the  opiniona  of 
the  philoeophers.  Three  fragmente  of  thia  work  aro  preeerved  by 
Jerome.  The  'Frindpia'  waa  in  four  booka,  but  we  only  posaeaa  a 
abort  notice  of  it  in  the  '  MyrioUon '  of  Photiua  (cod.  viii.),  an  extract 
in  Euaebiua  ('  Contra  'M'^i^llum  Ancyranimi,'  lib.  i,  one  or  two  in 
Juatinian|a  '  Letter  to  Mela,'  ai\d  aome  fragmente  in  the  '  Philooalia.' 
Ruftnua,  in  the  4th  century,  made  a  Ijatin  traoalation  of  the  'Prindpia,' 
which  ia  atiU  extant ;  but  Rufinua  haa,  by  hia  own  oonfeaaion,  added 
ao  much  to  Oiigenei^a  work,  that  it  cannot  be  taken  aa  a  fiur  exhibition 
of  hia  opiniona.  Indeed  all  the  extant  worka  of  Origenea  are  veiy 
much  corrupted. 

We  have  atill  in  Greek  hia  treatiae '  Of  Frayer,' hia  <£xhortetionto 
Martyrdom/  hia  'Apology  fbr  the  Chriatian  Beligion,'  an  Epistle  to 
Africanua,  another  to  Qrsgory  Thaumaturgua,  and  fragmente  of  a  few 
other  epiatlea;  part  of  hia  'Commentariea  on  the  Booka  of  the  Old  and 
New  Teetament;' '  Philooalia,'  oontainmg  extracte  from  hia  worka  made 
by  Gregory  of  Kaaianzua  and  Baaa  the  Great;  and  in  the  'Catense' 
there  are  many  notea  aaoribed  to  Origenea,  which  Huet  however 
oonaidere  to  be  apuziooa.  Several  of  hia  worka  remain  in  Latin  tnna- 
lationa,  made  by  Jerome  and  Rufinua,  but  chiefly  by  the  latter. 
Complete  liate  of  hia  extant  worka  aro  given  by  Hue^  Cave,  Baansge^ 


Bu  Pin,  and  TiUemont,  and  by  Fabridua  in  the  'BibL  GrBSO,'  v.  L  26. 
The  atandard  edition  of  his  wnde  worka  is  that  of  De  la  Rue,  in  4  -voIbl 
foL,  Puis,  1788.  Several  additional  paaaagea  br  Origen  have  however 
been  ainoe  publiahed  in  vol.  xiv.  (App.)  of  Galland'a  'Bibliotheca 
Patrum;'  and  vola.  ix.  and  x.  of  Cardinal  Mai'a '  Auot,  e  Yaticania  Codd.' 
(Hue^  Origeniana  g  Lardner,  OredvMUy,  part  ii  chap.  88,  and  the 
authoritiea  quoted  by  him.) 

ORI'GENES,  alao  a  pupil  of  Anunoniua  Saoeaa,  muat  be  diatin- 
ffuiahed  from  the  other  Origenea.  He  waa  a  Platonic  philoaopher. 
Longinua  and  Porphyry  mention  three  of  hia  worka,  entitled,  '  On 
Diemona,'  the  '  Demiuzgus,'  and  '  Qalienua.' 

ORIZONTE.  The  name  of  thia  artist  waa  John  Fiulvoib  Vo2r 
Blobmbn,  but  the  Bentvogel  Sodety,  oonaisting  of  Flemiah  painters 
roudent  at  Rome^  gave  him  the  name  of  Oriaonte,  from  the  hot  and 
vi^uzy  air  of  hia  picturea,  it  being  their  cuatom  to  give  to  every  new 
membco',  on  hia  introdnotion,  a  name  expressive  dther  of  any  perfec- 
tion or  defect  in  lua  figuro  and  countenance,  or  aome  peouliarity  in  his 
atyle,  or  aingularity  in  hia  character.  Oriaonte  waa  born  in  1 056,  at 
Antwerp,  but  atudied  and  alwaya  redded  in  Italy.  The  palacea  of 
the  pope  and  of  the  nobili^  at  Rome  possees  abundance  of  hia  works, 
both  in  freeoo  and  oil.  The  compodtion  of  his  landacapea  and  the 
character  of  Ma  treea  aro  almoet  alwaya  in  the  atyle  of  Pouaain ;  but 
the  general  tone  ia  a  dark  green  with  a  caat  of  red.  His  adection  of 
aubjecte  ia  alwaya  pictureaque,  and  the  pencilling  bold;  but  hia 
picturea  aro  not  alwaya  equally  finiahed.  Aa  he  advanced  in  age  hia 
atyle  degenerated  into  mannerism,  but  hia  originality  will  always 
entitle  him  to  a  place  in  the  fint  rank  of  landacape  paintera.  He  died 
in  1740,  at  the  age  of  eighty-four. 

ORLAY,  BERNARD  VON,  called  Bernard  of  Braaada,  was  bom  in 
that  dty  in  1471*  He  went  to  Rome,  worked  under  RafiSielle,  and  waa 
employed  to  Buperintend,  with  Michael  Coexie,  the  manufacturo  of  the 
Vatican  tepeatriea.  Returning  to  Brussels  he  waa  made  painter  to  the 
governeaa  of  the  Netherlands,  and  waa  likewise  employed  for  many 
yeara  by  the  emperor  Charles  V. 

The  atyle  of  Us  design  was  noble,  and  his  tone  of  colouring  agreeable. 
He  very  frequentiy  pamted  on  a  ground  of  leaf-gold,  especially  if  he 
was  engaged  on  a  worit  of  importance,  a  droumstance  which  ia  add  to 
have  preserved  the  freshness  and  luatro  of  hia  coloura :  in  his  hunting- 
pieoea,  in  which  he  introduced  portraito  of  Charlea  V.  and  the  noblea 
of  hia  court,  he  uaually  took  the  scenery  from  the  forest  of  Soignies, 
which  afforded  him  ample  variety.  He  waa  engaged  by  the  Prince  of 
Naaaau  to  paint  aixteen  oartoona,  aa  modela  for  tepeatiy,  intended  for 
the  decoration  of  his  palaoe.  Each  cartoon  contained  only  two  figures, 
a  kni^t,  and  a  lady  on  horseback,  ropreaenting  some  memben  of  the 
Nassau  family.  They  wero  designed  in  an  devated  style;  and  by  the 
prince's  order  they  wero  afterwards  copied  in  oil  by  Jordaena.  He 
painted  for  the  chapd  of  a  monaatery  at  Antwerp  a  piotun  of  the 
Last  Judgment,  which  waa  much  adnured.  Bernard  von  Orlay  died  at 
Bruaaela,  January  6,  1541. 

Waagen  mentions  aeveral  excellent  picturea  by  him  in  the  collections 
in  this  country,  especially  in  thoee  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  at 
Devonshiro  House,  Piccadilly,  and  at  Chiswick  ;  at  Keddleston  Hall, 
the  seat  of  the  Earl  Scarsdde,  where  ia  a  picture  of  the  Virgin  with 
the  Infant  Christ,  blessing  St  John  in  the  presence  of  Joseph  and 
Elisabeth — ^the  figures  aro  three^uartera  the  size  of  life— which  is 
one  of  the  finest  romaining  by  von  Orlay;  and  at  Lord  Spencer's,  at 
Althorpe.  In  the  National  Gdlery  is  a  '  Magdden,  Reading/  by  him. 
ORLEANS^  HOUSE  OF,  the  title  of  a  branch  of  the  royal  family 
of  France,  wMch  haa  three  timea  originated  in  the  younger  aon  of  a 
king,  and  haa  twice  obtained  poaaearion  of  the  crown. 

L  ^e  first  Houae  of  Orleana  aprang  from  Louia,  aeoond  aurviving 
aon  of  Charlea  V.,  the  earliest  prince  who  appean  to  have  borne  the 
titie  of  Duke  of  Orleana,  and  who,  after  playing  a  oonapiouooa  and 
not  very  creditable  part  in  the  troublea  which  agitated  the  roiim  of 
hia  imbedle  brother,  Charlea  VI.,  waa  aasasainated  at  Paris  in  1407  by 
hia  coudn  and  rivd  John  (aumamed  '  Sana  Peur,'),  duke  of  Bour^ogne. 
The  reaulto  of  thia  crime  wero  moat  dinstroua  to  France,  which  wu 
filled  with  violence  and  bloodshed  by  the  conflict  of  the  two  faotions 
of  the  Bouigiuignona  and  Armagnaca :  the  Orleana  party  being  distin- 
gniahed  by  the  latter  titie,  from  their  leader,  the  Count  of  Armagnso, 
who,  aa  father-in-law  of  the  young  Duke  of  Orleans^  undertook  to 
protect  hia  eauae,  and  avenge  the  murder  of  his  father.  The  history 
of  tiie  fint  Duke  of  Orleana  is  alao  memorable  for  his  marriage  with 
Valentina  Viaoonti,  daughter  of  Gian  Gdeasao  Viaoonti,  duke  of 
Milan,  which  eventually  gave  the  house  of  Orleana  protendona  to  that 
dudhy,  and  produced  the  Italian  wars  of  Lonia  XIL  and  hia  auoceasors 
for  ito  poaaeadon. 

The  life  of  Charlea,  aeoond  Duke  of  Orleans,  waa  romarkable  diiefiy 
for  hii  having  been  taken  priaoner  by  the  Engliah  at  the  battie  of 
Asinoourt,  in  oonaequence  of  which  he  aufferod  a  long  oaptivity, 
together  witii  Ids  younger  brother  John,  count  of  Angouldme.  Donoia, 
the  famous  'Baatard  of  Orleana,'  and  progenitor  of  the  houae  of 
Longueville^  waa  his  illegitimato  brother. 

Louis,  son  of  Charles^  and  third  Duke  of  Orleans,  waa  exposed 
during  the  reign  of  Louis  XL  to  the  splenetic  jealousy  of  that  gloomy 
tyrant,  whose  deformed  dau^ter  Jane  he  was  compelled  to  marry; 
but  on  the  death  of  Charlea  VIIL,  and  the  idluro  of  the  direot  line  of 
ValoiB»  in  1498,  the  Duke  of  Orleans  auooeeded  to  the  crown  by  tht 
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title  of  Lonii  XIL  On  hii  own  death,  without  mile  iane^  in  1515 
rix>in8  XIL],  hia  oonain  FnaeUM,  ooont  of  Angooldme,  to  whom  he 
had  given  hia  daoj^ter  G9aude  in  marriage,  aaoended  the  throne  nnder 
the  tiUe  of  Fnuids  L ;  and  the  toynl  wioeciion  thoa  deroWed  upon 
the  aeoond  branch  of  the  houae  of  Valoia-Orleana— or  line  of  Valoia- 
Angonldme^  ae  it  haa  been  called^which  oontriboted  tLre  aoyereignB 
to  Franoe,  namely,  Fhuieia  L,  Henry  II.,  Franoia  II.,  Charlea  DC, 
and  HeniT  III. 

The  following  table  will  ahow  the  deaoent  of  the  fint  houae  of 
Orleans  :— 


I 


Charles  VII. +1461. 


Chakuh  Y.  Ls  8AOX+1S80. 

I 


I 

Looif,  Duke  of  Orleani.+li07. 

I 


LouitXL+li89. 


( 
Charles,  Duke  of 

Orleans. +1465. 

I 
LOUUXII.+1515. 


CnAauMYIII.  +  liaa. 


Claude,  married 
toFranc^I. 


John,  Count  of 
Angonltme. + 1467. 

Charles,  Count  of 
Angonl#oie. +1495. 

I 
FmA2icxsI.+  1547. 


IL  The  only  prince  of  the  aeoond  Houae  of  Orlaana  waa  Jean 
Baptiate  Qaaton,  the  younger  of  the  two  aona  of  Henry  IV.  and  Maria 
de'  Medioi,  who  waa  bom  in  1608,  created  Duke  of  Orleana  in  16^6, 
and  died  in  1660.  Of  a  ^ain  and  unquiet,  weak  and  heartlea  oharaoter, 
hia  life  waa  a  aeriea  of  troublea  and  diagraoee,  which  were  oauaed  prin- 
cipally by  hia  own  nuaconduot  During  the  reign  of  hia  brother 
Louis  XIIL,  he  waa  continually  engaging  in  intriguea  and  oonapiraoiea 
againit  Cardinal  Richelieu;  and, on  theur  failure,  pnrohaaed  aafe^  by 
hui  own  humiliation  and  the  baae  aaorifioe  of  his  unhappy  aooomphoea. 
In  1626  he  oountenanoed  a  plot  againat  the  life  of  the  oaHinal ;  and, 
on  ita  detection,  abandoned  the  Count  de  Chalaia,  one  of  the  prio* 
cipal  o£Bcera  of  hia  houaehold,  to  tiie  Tengeance  of  the  miniater,  who 
oauaed  him  to  be  beheaded.  Five  yeara  later,  Gaaton  retired  from 
court  on  aome  new  quarrel  with  Richelieu,  inereaaed  the  duq[>leaaure 
of  his  brother  by  contracting  a  marriage  with  Maiguerite^  aiater  of  the 
Duke  of  Lorraine^  and  Anally  withdrew  into  exile  at  Brusaela,  leaving 
hia  adherenta  again  expoaed  to  the  peraecntion  of  the  caniinal.  At 
length,  he  re-entered  the  kingdom  in  open  anna  againat  the  royal 
authority,  but  peraeyerad  in  hoatilitiea  only  until  he  waa  defeated  at 
the  combat  of  (^telnaudaiy,  in  wMoh  hia  prineipal  partiaan,  the  Duke 
of  Montmorenoi,  waa  made  prisoner :  when  he  obtained  pardon  for 
himaelC  without  aecurity  for  hia  captiTe  friend,  who  waa  brought  by 
the  relentleaa  Richelieu  to  the  block.  Qaaton  indeed  on  this  cataatrophe 
retired  again  in  terror  to  Bruaaela;  but  with  hia  uaual  levity  he  waa, 
after  aome  time,  induced  to  abandon  hia  Spaniah  protectora  and 
return  to  the  court  Being  entrusted  with  the  command  of  an  army 
agamat  the  Spaniarda,  he  formed,  hi  1636,  in  oo^junotion  with  the 
Count  de  Soiaaona,  another  plot  to  aaaaaainate  the  cardinal,  canaed  the 
frilure  of  the  dcaign  by  his  irreaolutiott,  and  on  ita  expoanra  fled  to 
Bloia,  but  waa  aoon  after  again  reoonoilod  with  the  oourt  The  birth 
of  a  aon  to  Louia  XIIL,  by  giving  an  heir  to  the  monarohy,  diminiahed 
the  importaooe  of  the  DuJce  of  Orleans  in  the  atate;  and  he  fell  into 
compantite  obacurity  for  aome  yeara,  until,  in  1642,  it  waa  diaooyered 
that  he  had  entered  into  a  treaaonable  treaty  with  Spain,  for  the  aub- 
version  of  the  monarohy  and  the  murder  of  the  canlina].  The  mean- 
apirited  duke  saved  hia  own  life,  according  to  hia  ouatom,  by  the  moat 
abject  Bubmiaaion,  and  by  beb»ying  hia  aooompUoea,  among  whom 
the  young  Bfarquia  de  Cinq  Mara,  a  favourite  of  Louis  XIIL  himself, 
and  Franfoia  Auguate  De  Thou«  aon  of  the  fiunoua  hiatorian,  were  the 
principal  viotima.  Gaaton  himaelf,  on  thia  occarion,  did  not  eaoape 
without  the  loaa  of  the  honoura  due  to  hia  birth.  He  waa  deprived  of 
hia  guarda  and  hia  principal  domaina^  and  baniahed  from  tihe  court. 
But  the  death  of  Bicheheu  and  of  Louia  XIIL  ahortly  changed  the 
aspect  of  affidra ;  and  in  the  minority  of  hia  nephew,  Louia  XlY.,  the 
Duke  of  Orleana  waa  called  to  the  poet  of  lieutenant-general  of  the 
kingdom,  under  the  regency  of  the  queen-mother,  Anne  of  Auatria. 
He  gained  aome  oredit  in  the  campaign  of  1644  againat  the.Spaniarda, 
and  for  a  time  supported  the  government  of  the  regent  and  her 
miniiter  Cardinal  Maaarin.  But  the  oommotiona  of  the  '  fVonde ' 
aoon  tempted  the  characteriatio  levity  of  Qaaton;  and  he  allied  him- 
aelf wainat  the  oourt  and  Macarin,  aucoeaaively  with  the  Prinoe  of 
Cottd6  and  with  the  parliament  of  Paris.  The  latter  body  were  moved 
hj  hia  oabalB^  though  Louis  XIV.  had  now  attained  his  migority,  to 
appoint  him  anew  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom,  aa  the  aame  title 
liad  bean  f aotioualy  conferred  on  the  Duke  de  Mayenne  in  the  time  of 
the  League.  But  the  final  triumph  of  Maaarin  and  the  doae  of  the  civil 
wars  produced  for  Gaaton  the  uaual  fruita  of  hia  vacillation  and 

gerfidy,  and  in  1652  he  waa  baniahed  from  the  oourt  to  Bloia,  where 
e  paaaed  the  remaining  eight  yeara  of  his  life  in  mortification  and 
contempt 

Gaaton  had  no  male  isaue;  but  he  waa  the  &ther,  by  hia  first 
marriage^  with  the  heireaa  of  Montpenaier,  of  the  princeas  who 
inherited  that  title,  and  who  figured  ao  oonspieuoualy  in  thoae  atrange 
poUtioal  soenes  of  her  times*  of  which  she  has  left  hisr  own  memoinii 


Louise  de  Montpenaier,  known  among  her  oontemporaries  as  'La 
Grande  Mademoiselle^'  merited  that  designation  aa  much  by  her 
aspiring  character  aa  her  illuatrioua  birth.  She  ahone  oonspieuoualy 
in  that  galaxy  of  high-bom  French  women  who,  more  distioguiahed 
for  their  maaculine  apirit  and  wit  than  for  the  becoming  virtuea  of 
their  aex^  ruled  the  aacendant  throughout  the  poUtioal  atorma  of  the 
Fronde.  While  heroea  and  atateamen  bartered  Uieir  honour  and  policy 
for  the  amiles  of  beauty,  while  fortresaea  were  aurrendered  to  fair 
ladiea*  eyes,  and  treaties  were  made  and  broken  with  lovers'  vows,  these 
fenude  warriors  and  poUtidans  openly  appeared  in  the  camp  and  the 
counciL  Gaaton  of  Orleans,  in  a  style  aa  muoh  aerioua  aa  burlesque, 
addreaaed  a  letter  to  '  Mesdsmes  the  oountesaes,  mar^halea-de-oamp  iu 
the  army  of  my  daughter  againat  Masarin.'  With  more  boldneaa  than 
her  father,  the  Grande  Mademoiaelle  ahowed  her  proweaa  by  turning 
the  guna  of  the  Baatile  againat  the  royal  troopa  to  cover  the  retreat  of 
the  forcea  of  Condd.  **  That  disoharge  haa  killed  her  husband,"  aaid 
Masarin,  in  alluaion  to  her  well-known  anxiety  to  eapouae  her  oousio, 
the  young  king  Louia  XIV.,  whoee  regard  was  for  ever  alienated  from 
her  by  thia  outrs^  After  having  aspired  to  be  queen  of  France,  and 
having  refused  the  hand  of  aeveral  other  aovereigna.  Mademoiselle  de 
Montpenaier  finished,  at  the  mature  age  of  forty-four  years,  by  desiring 
to  raiae  a  private  nobleman,  the  Count  de  Lausun,  to  the  rank  of  her 
huaband  and  the  title  of  Duke  of  Montpenaier.  Louis  XIV.  first 
granted  and  then  unkindly  retracted  hia  oonaent  to  the  union ;  not- 
withatanding  which  it  waa  privately  concluded  in  1670,  an  offenoe  for 
which  Lausun  auffered  a  ten  yeara'  inprisonmenL  After  ahe  had 
obtained  his  releaae,  by  the  sacrifice  of  her  fineet  domains  to  a  natural 
son  of  the  king^  the  princess  found  her  marriage  neither  reoognised  at 
oourt  nor  happy  in  itaelf ;  and  ahe  doaed,  in  1698,  a  life  of  atrong 
paaaions,  embittered  by  the  disappomtment  both  of  political  ambition 
and  personal  affection. 

III.  The  progenitor  of  the  third  and  existing  House  of  Orleana  was 
Philip,  aeoond  son  of  Louis  XIIL  and  Anne  of  Austria,  who  was  bom 
in  1640;  received  the  title  of  Duke  of  Orleana  on  the  death  of  his 
undo  Gaaton  in  1660 ;  and  auooeeded  to  the  duchy  of  Montpenaier,  by 
the  bequeat  of  La  Ghrande  Mademoiselle,  in  1693.  Hia  career  was  by 
no  meana  distinguiahed;  but  he  is  said  to  have  had  aome  taate  for 
letters,  and  he  aerved  with  honour  in  several  of  the  most  glorious 
campaigns  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  He  waa  twice  married :  first, 
to  hia  oouain  Henrietta  of  England,  daughter  of  Charlea  L,  and,  like 
himaelf^  a  grandchild  of  Henri  IV. ;  and,  aecondly,  to  Elisabeth  of 
Bavaria,  daughter  of  the  Elector  Palatine.  The  dronmatancea  which 
attended  the  audden  death  of  his  firat  wife,  a  prinoeaa  celebrated  for 
peraonal  graoea,  in  the  fiower  of  her  age,  cast  upon  him  the  horrid 
Buapidon  of  having  poiaoned  her;  a  charge  however  apparently  as 
unfounded  in  itself  ss  the  imputed  crime  waa  at  variance  with  the 
whole  tenor  of  Ua  oharaoter,  wiuch,  though  he  waa  too  muoh  addicted 
to  the  pleaaures  of  aenae,  waa  mild  and  good-natured.  By  the  Princeea 
Henrietta^  Philip  had  two  daughtera,  one  of  whom  became  the  queen 
of  Charlea  IL  of  Spain,  and  the  other,  through  her  marriage  with 
Victor  Amadeua  IL  of  Savoy,  tranamitted  to  the  Houae  of  Sardinia, 
after  the  extinotion  of  the  male  line  of  Stuart,  as  much  vain  pretension 
to  the  inheritance  of  their  crown  aa  oould  be  conveyed  by  mere  descent 
in  opposition  to  constitutional  law.  By  his  aeoond  marriage  Philip 
had,  beaidea  a  prinoe  who  died  young,  and  a  daughter,  the  aon, 
of  hia  own  name,  who,  on  hia  death  in  1701,  auooeeded  him  in  hia 
titles. 

Thia  was  the  celebrated  Regent  Orleans,  of  whom  Voltaire  has 
declared  that,  "  famed  for  his  courage,  his  wit^  and  his  plessures,  he 
was  bom  for  society  even  more  thain  for  publio  aSaira,  and  was  one 
of  the  moat  amiable  men  that  ever  exiated.**  The  aeverer  judgment 
of  luatory  haa  branded  the  memory  of  Philip  II.,  duke  of  Orleaoa,  with 
the  reproach  of  unbounded  personal  and  political  profiigacy ;  and  the 
fatal  example  both  of  hia  private  life  and  publio  admhuatration 
enoouraged  that  oorraption  of  morak  in  ranoe  which,  becoming 
aggravated  throughout  the  lioentioua  reign  of  Louia  XV.,  unquestion- 
Mj  produced  the  worst  exceaaes  of  the  revolution.  Nature  had 
endowed  Philip  II.  of  Orleana  with  great  abilitiea,  but  his  mind  waa 
early  tainted  by  the  lessons  of  his  tutor,  the  able  and  infamooa  Dubois, 
who  was  afterwarda^  under  his  regency,  a  cardinal,  lus  favourite,  and 
prime-minister.  Philip  waa  a  proficient  in  many  sdenoss  and  aocom- 
pliahmenta;  in  the  mathematical  in  poetry,  mnaic,  aoulpture,  and 
painting.  He  had  likewise  in  hia  youth  diaplayed  oonaiderable  talents 
for  war,  snd  some  ambition  to  attain  eqcud  distinction  in  arts  snd 
arms.  He  waa  wounded  on  aeveral  oocaaiona,  aignalised  himaelf  at 
the  battles  of  Steinkerque  and  Neerwinden,  oommanded  the  French 
armies  with  coursge  and  activity  in  Italy  and  Spain  during  the  Suo- 
oeaaion  War,  and  in  the  latter  country  established  ao  much  reputation 
and  influenoe  that  Louia  XIV.  is  said  to  have  suspected  him  of  a  design 
to  supplant  Philip  V.  on  the  throne  of  that  kin^om.  This  and  other 
cauaea  of  jealouay  led  Louis  XIV.,  in  sntidpation  of  his  greatgrandson*s 
minority,  to  meditate  the  exclusion  of  Philip  of  Orleans  from  the 
regency ;  but  the  death  of  the  aged  monarch  prevented  the  completion 
of  this  phm.  The  duke  quietly  poaaesaed  himself  of  the  government ; 
snd  grievous  ss  were  the  vices  of  his  administration,  he  was  guilty  of 
no  ambitions  sttempt  to  abuse  the  rights  of  the  yoong  Ung.  His 
frame  was  wom  out  by  debaucheiy  before  he  had  quite  oompleted  his 
fiftieth  year,  and  a  saddsn  death  tsrminated  his  oareer  in  172S.    U» 
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had  been  married  daring  the  life  of  Louis  XIV.  to  Fran^iae  Marie  da 
Bourbon,  styled  Mademoiselle  de  BloU,  natural  daughter  of  that 
monarch  and  Madame  de  Montespan,  by  whom  he  had  one  son,  bom 
in  1703,  and  several  daughters. 

Loois,  duke  of  Orleans,  seemed  at  first  disposed  to  emulate  the  vices 
of  his  father,  whose  better  tastes  for  letters  and  scienoe  he  also 
inherited.  But  his  marriage  with  a  princess  of  Baden,  to  whom  he 
became  tenderly  attached,  weaned  him  from  early  habits  of  dissipation; 
and  her  premature  death  in  1726  affected  his  mind  so  deeply,  that  he 
withdrew  from  the  world  to  a  monastery.  In  this  letreat  he  divided 
the  remainder  of  his  life  between  works  of  charity,  religious  exercioea, 
and  literary  studies ;  and  ber«i  in  1752,  he  dosed  an  existence  dignified 
with  every  virtue  that  could  adorn  a  recluse.  Louis  left  a  son  and 
daughter,  of  whom  the  former,  Louis  Philippe,  bom  in  1725,  was  his 
successor  in  the  family  honours.  His  life  was  remarkable  only  for 
his  military  service,  in  the  early  part  of  which  he  fought  with  gallantry 
at  the  battles  of  Dettingen  and  Fontenoy,  and  subwquently  in  some 
of  the  afiairs  of  the  Seven  Years'  War.  He  married  a  princesa  of  the 
House  of  Conti,  by  whom  he  had  a  son  and  a  daughter,  and  died 
in  1785. 

Louis  Philippe  Joseph,  the  only  son  of  the  last  duke,  who  was  bom 
in  1747,  and  known  during  his  father^s  life  as  Duke  de  Chartres, 
became  afterwards  more  unhappily  distinguished  as  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  of  the  National  Assembly,  the  Louis  Egalit^  of  tiie  Convention, 
the  instrument  and  the  victim  of  the  French  revolution.  Naturally 
gifted  with  a  haudsome  person  and  superior  talents,  he  had  disfigured 
both  mind  and  body  by  a  youth  of  debauchery ;  and  in  maturer  years 
his  infamous  reputation  exposed  him  at  the  court  of  Louis  XVL  to  a 
contempt  which  he  but  too  well  repaid  with  deadly  hatred  to  the 
person  and  family  of  that  monarch.  In  the  year  1778  he  was  present 
m  the  naval  action  between  the  squadrons  of  Admiral  Keppel  and 
Count  d'Orvilliers  off  Cape  Ushant ;  and  he  was  accused  of  having 
behaved  in  that  engagement  with  such  shameful  cowardice  that, 
instead  of  receiving  Uie  advancement  to  which  he  aspired  in  the  sea 
service,  he  waa  appointed  colonel-general  of  hussars,  a  post  created  for 
him  by  the  court  with  the  intention,  as  it  was  said,  of  covering  him 
with  ridicule.  Having  in  1785  succeeded  to  his  faUier's  title,  he  eagerly 
entered  upon  a  political  career,  of  which  it  seems  to  have  been  the 
object^  by  acquiriog  popularity,  to  revenge  his  injuries  upon  the  court 
and  to  raise  himself  into  power.  He  proved  himself  however  utterly 
destitute  of  the  qualities  of  a  revolutionary  leader,  and  was  soon 
overwhelmed  in  the  political  tempest  which  he  endeavoured  to  direct. 
At  the  conunencement  of  the  revolution  he  arrayed  himself  on  every 
occasion  agaiust  the  royal  authority :  during  the  progress  of  events 
which  raised  the  Jacobin  party  into  power,  he  became  their  associate 
and  dupe;  to  render  homage  to  their  opinions  as  a  member  of  the 
National  Convention,  he  solicited  and  obtained  permission  to  renounce 
the  name  of  his  family  and  assume  that  of  Egalit^ ;  and  finally,  after 
having  voted  for  the  death  of  Louis  XVL,  he  waa  himself  dragged  to 
the  soafibld  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1798.  He  was  married  tp 
Louise  Marie  de  Bourbon-Penthidvre,  daughter  of  the  Duke  de 
Penthi^vre^  grand-admiral  of  France,  by  whom  he  left  one  son,  the 
late  King  of  the  French,  and  a  daughter,  styled  MademoiMUe  d'Otlom- 
[Louis  PmLirPB.] 

{L'Art  de  Verifier  lu  Datu:  Sismondi,  ffittoire  da  JFranfttit j 
MimoirtM  de  MademQitdLe  de  MotUpensier  j  Voltaire,  Si^cU  de  Louie 
XIV,  et  XV, ;  Thiers,  Hietoire  de  la  lUvolvtion  Fran^aite,  4kc) 

ORLOV,  sometimes  spelt  Obu)FF,  and  generally  pronounced 
Abloff,  is  the  name  of  a  family  remarkable  in  Russian  history.  Its 
founder  was  a  certain  Ivan  Orel,  or  Uagle,  who  in  the  reign  of  Peter 
the  Great  was  a  private  soldier  among  the  '  StreUtzes,'  or  Archers, 
who  formed  a  body  in  the  Russian  analogous  to  the  Janissaries  in  the* 
Turkish  empire.  At  the  time  their  destraotion  was  aocompUshed 
Peter  the  Great  emnloyed  himself  in  beheading  many  of  them  with 
his  own  hand  on  a  long  beam  of  wood,  which  served  as  a  block  for 
several  at  a  time.  It  is  a  current  story  in  Russia  that  Ivan  was  one  of 
those  doomed  to  death,  and  that  on  being  called  on  to  kneel  down  to 
receive  the  blow  he  kicked  away  a  head  which  was  still  remaining  on 
the  beam,  with  the  observation,  "  If  this  is  my  place  it  ought  to  be 
clear."  Struck  with  his  cooloess,  Peter  spared  the  intended  victim's 
life,  and  placed  him  in  a  regiment  of  the  line,  where  by  his  bravery  he 
won  his  way  to  the  rank  of  officer,  which  brought  with  it  that  of 
noble.  His  son,  Gregory  Ivanovich,  rose  to  be  governor  of  Novgorod, 
and  had  five  sous,  of  whom  two  were  especially  remarkable. 

Qbzoort  Gbeqobtsvioh  Oblov,  bom  in  1784,  entered  the  army, 
was  engaged  in  the  Seven  Jears'  War,  and  was  sent  to  St.  Petersburg 
with  Count  Schweiin  at  the  time  the  count  was  taken  prisoner.  The 
Grand-Duchess  Catherine,  at  that  time  the  wife  of  the  heir  to  the 
throne,  saw  Orlovj  who  was  distinguished  for  the  manly  beauty  of  his 
penion,  and  he  became  her  favourite.  The  Orlovs,  both  Gregory  and 
his  brothers,  took  part  in  the  sudden  revolution  of  the  9th  of  July 
1762  [pASHKovAJ,  which  put  an  end  to  the  short  reign  of  Peter  IIL, 
and  raised  his  wife — soon  to  become  his  widow — ^to  the  throne,  as  the 
Empress  Catherine.  After  that  event  honours  were  showered  upon 
Orlov,  who  was  the  father  of  the  empress's  child,  the  Count  Bobrinski 
He  aspired  to  become  her  acknowledged  husbuidi  and  share  the 
throne;  but  this  wish,  which  ^aa  appasent^  at  times  near  to 
its  aocompliphmenty  was  finally  thwarted  by  the  opposition  of  her 


advisers,  if  not  by  her  own  reluctance.  In  1771  Orlov  really  du- 
tinguished  himself  by  the  judgment  and  energy  of  his  measores 
against  the  plague  in  Moscow,  whither  he  repaired  in  person  to  give 
orders  on  the  spot  at  the  time  the  epidemic  was  raging.  In  th'e  next 
year  bis  haughtiness  and  assumption  in  n<^ociating  with  the  Turka  at 
Fokshani  occasioned  afiisirs  to  take  a  bad  turn,  and  he  himself  broke 
off  the  conferences  to  hasten  back  to  St.  Petersburg,  on  hearing  tb»t 
during  his  abeenoe  he  was  being  supplanted  by  a  freah  favouriteu  He 
was  met  on  his  way  by  the  empress's  orders  to  repair  to  his  seat  at 
Qatchina,  and  she  afterwards  sent  him  to  the  palace  of  Tsarskoe  Selo, 
where  he  lived  in  oriental  splendour,  received  the  title  of  Prince,  and 
was  addressed  as  'Tour  Highness.'  When  Potemkin  rose  to  the 
height  of  power  Orlov  married,  and  travelled  abroad,  but  lost  his 
wife,  returned  to  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  resided  at  the  Marble 
Palace,  which  had  been  present^  to  him  by  the  empress,  and  finally 
died  in  1788,  after  having  been  for  some  time  out  of  his  senses. 

Alvzib  Oblov,  his  brother,  waa  like  himself  remarkable  for  his 
handsome  and  athletic  person.  Bom  in  1787  he  first  came  into  notice 
in  the  revolution  of  1762.  In  that  year,  we  are  told  in  Bantaish 
Eamensky's  Biographical  Dictionary  of  remarkable  Russians,  published 
in  1886,  *'he  proved  his  unlimited  devotion  to  Catherine,  justly  sur- 
named  the  Great"  "  Not  entering  here  into  a  minute  examination  of 
the  events  of  that  period,  with  respect  to  which  posterity  will  form  a 
freer  judgment,  we  will,"  adds  the  Russian  biographer,  "  only  mention 
here  what  is  communicated  in  official  documents."  The  way  in  which 
he  **  proved  his  devotion"  to  the  Great  Catherine  was  bv  murdering  with 
his  own  hands  her  dethroned  husband,  a  deed  of  which  he  is  said  to 
have  afterwards  publicly  boasted  at  Berlin,  to  the  horror  of  the 
Prussian  court.  In  the  war  with  the  Turks  which  broke  out  in  176S, 
Alexia  Orlov  wsa  appointed  to  the  chief  command  over  the  two 
squadrons  commanded  by  the  Admirals  Spiridov  and  Elphinstone. 
The  Russian  success  at  the  battle  of  Chesme  on  the  6th  of  July  1770 
and  the  burning  of  the  Turkish  fioet  with  fireships  in  the  bay  of 
Chesme,  four  days  later,  are  attributed  by  Russian  biographers  with 
some  hesitation  to  Orlov;  by  most  other  writers,  not  Russian,  to  the 
Scotch  and  Knglish  officers  under  him,  Elphinstone,  Greig,  and  Dugdale. 
Orlov  enjoys  the  undivided  credit  of  having  furnished  to  Philip 
Hackert,  the  German  painter,  the  most  expensive  model  recorded  in 
history.  Hackert,  who  was  engaged  to  paint  a  series  of  representations 
of  the  battlea  at  Chesme,  could  not  delineate  to  Orlov's  satisfaction 
the  blowing  up  of  the  Turkish  ahips,  and  alleged  as  a  reason  for  his 
want  of  success  that  he  had  never  witnessed  anything  similar  to  such 
a  spectacle.  To  furnish  him  with  the  requisite  experience,  a  Russian 
frigate  was  by  Orlov's  orders,  in  the  month  of  May,  1772,  blown  up  in 
the  roads  of  Leghon^  in  th^  presence  not  only  of  the  painter  but  of 
assembled  thousands,  and  the  painting  was  then  comDletAd  entiiely 
to  Orlov's  satisfaction. 

Leghorn  was  the  scene  of  another  renuurkaDle  incident  in  tue  life  of 
Orlov.  The  Princess  Tarakanova,  the  daughter  of  the  Empress  Eliza* 
beth  by  Count  Kaaumovski,  had  taken  refuge  in  Italy,  and  was  looked 
upon  with  apprehenaion  by  the  Empress  Catherine,  who  feared  she 
might  one  day  assert  a  claim  to  the  crown.  Orlov,  some  say  by  means 
of  a  feigned  marriage^  succeeded  in  enticing  the  princess — a  girl  of 
sixteen — on  board  his  vessel  in  the  harbour,  and  then  threw  off  the 
maak,  and  sent  her  prisoner  to  Russia,  whero  she  passed  the  rest  of  her 
di^  in  confinement.  On  the  conclusion  of  the  war  in  1774,  Orlov, 
who  received  the  name  of  Cheamensky  from  the  victories  at  Chi  sme, 
received  a* brilliant  welcome  at  St.  Petenburg;  but  disgusted  at  the 
disgrace  of  his  brother,  aud  the  power  of  Potemkin,  withdrew  to  his 
palace  at  Moscow.  Immediately  after  the  death  of  Catherine  in  1796, 
be  received  a  sudden  order  to  repair  to  St  Peteraburg,  and  found  that 
the  new  emperor  Paul,  who  had  disinterred  the  body  of  his  father, 
Peter  IIL,  to  give  it  a  magnificent  funeral,  peremptorily  commtmded 
that  Orlov  and  Prince  Barialinski,  who  had  assisted  in  despatohintf 
the  deposed  monarch,  should  assist  in  bearing  the  pall  at  tiie  funeral 
procession  of  their  victim.  Orlov  had  of  course  no  choice  but  to  obey ; 
and  it  is  said  his  countenance  during  the  ceremony  bore  marks  of 
agony — perhaps  arising  from  fear  as  much  as  remorse.  He  was  how- 
ever permitted  to  leave  St  Pete.rsburg  on  a  tour  to  Germany,  and  touk 
care  not  to  return  till  Paul  had  perished.  Orlov  died  at  Moscow  in 
1808,  leaving  a  daughter  in  possession  of  a  colossal  fortune. 

Of  the  other  brothera  of  the  five^  Ivan,  the  eldest^  who  lived  retired, 
and  was  nicknamed  by  Catherine  "the  Philosopher,"  died  in  1791; 
the  youngest^  Vladimir,  who  was  president  of  the  Peter«burg 
Academy  of  Sciences,  survived  till  1882.  Vladiuiir  had  a  son*  Count 
Gregory  Yladimirovich,  who  mostly  lived  out  of  Russia^  and  wrote 
several  worka  in  French,  '  A  History  of  Music  in  Italy,'  2  vols.  1823; 
a  'History  of  Paintmg  in  Italy,'  2  vols.  1623:  'Travels  in  part  of 
France,'  8  vols.  1824 ;  '  Memoirs  on  the  Kingdom  of  Naples,'  5  voli^ 
2nd  edition,  1825.  He  died  at  St  Petersburg  in  1826.  The  fourth 
brother  of  the  five,  Fedor,  bom  in  1741,  distinguished  himself  in  the 
Turkish  war  of  1770  by  Uie  capture  of  Navarino^  and  died  in  1796  at 
Moscow,  leaving  behind  him  four  illegitimate  children,  who  were 
authorised  to  succeed  to  his  estates  and  to  bear  the  family  name* 
Two  of  these  have  bad  a  remarkable  career. 

MioHAiL  Oblov,  born  in  1785,  distinguished  himself  m  the  army  in 
the  campaigns  agsinst  Napoleon,  and  in  1814  was  one  of  the  generals 
who  received  the  capitulation  of  Paris,    In  the  latter  part  Qt  Alt«i 
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andez^B  reign  he  drew  on  himMlf  the  dupleaaim  of  the  emperor  by 
makinff  repreaentatiomi  to  him  in  favour  of  a  oonttitution,  and  at  the 
■ame  time  oenaoriDg  the  ooastitution  granted  to  the  Polee  as  too  great 
a  oonoewion.  He  was  removed  from  oontaet  with  the  emperor,  by 
being  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  armv  of  the  louth,  and  he 
himself  took  a  part  in  the  secret  societiee  which  were  formed  in  the 
army,  with  whioh  however  it  is  said  that  he  only  ooquetted,  taking 
oare  not  to  engege  himself  too  deeply^  On  the  outbreak  of  the  insur- 
rection in  December  1826  he  was  imprisoned,  but  afterwards  released 
with  merely  a  prohibition  to  retide  in  either  of  the  two  Russian 
capitak.  After  this  he  lived  in  retirement  till  his  death  in  1841.  He 
left  behind  him  some  interesting  memoirs,  part  of  which  have  already 
been  published.  His  name  does  not  occur  in  the  report  of  the  com* 
mission  to  inquire  into  the  military  conspiracy  of  1825,  but  this 
reserve  is  supposed  to  be  owing  to  the  influence  of  his  brother,  whom 
the  events  of  1825  raised  high  in  the  confidence  of  the  Emperor 
Nicolas. 

Alexis  Orlov,  bom  in  17jB7,  served  with  distinction  in  the  great 
war  against  the  French  as  adjutant  of  the  Qrand  Duke  Constantine 
Pavlovioh.  On  the  memoraUe  day  of  the  26th  of  December  1625, 
when  he  was  in  command  of  one  of  the  regiments  of  the  guard  at 
St.  Petersburg,  he  not  only  preserved  it  for  the  emperor,  whm  the 
others  burst  into  revolt,  but  hastened  to  the  emperor^s  aid.  He  took 
up  his  position  opposite  the  imperial  palace,  and  when,  i^r  all  the 
attempts  at  a  pacification  had  failed,  the  contest  was  decided  by  arme^ 
it  was  OrloVs  regiment  that  most  powerfully  contributed  to  fix  the 
victory  on  the  side  of  the  government.  The  Emperor  Nicolas  never 
forgot  the  assistance  he  rendered  at  a  moment  so  oritioal  to  the  house 
of  Romanov.  While  Michael  Orlov  was  spared  for  his  brother*s  sake, 
Alexis  Orlov  became  the  emperor's  personal  ficiend|  and  was  often 
employed  in  services  of  weight  and  honour. 

in  1829  he  negociated  the  treaty  of  Adrianople,  after  the  successful 
war  against  the  Turks,  concluded  by  Diebitsch,  and  went  to  Constan- 
tinople as  ambassador  extraordinary.  Two  yeaxs  i^r,  when  the 
insurrection  in  Poland  was  not  so  rapidly  checked  as  tiie  emperor 
expected,  Orlov  was  sent  by  him  to  the  Russian  camp  to  make  such 
arrangements  as  he  should  deem  advisable ;  and  soon  after  his  arrival, 
Diebitsch,  and  afterwards  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine,  died  of  cboleziL 
The  name  of  the  former  Alexis  Orlov  is  deservedly  in  odium  as 
connected  with  deeds  of  darkness,  and  the  living  Alexis  Orlov  did  not 
escape  imputations  which  have  not  even  yet  entirely  vanished  from 
the  popular  mind  in  Russia,  though  tiiey  have  been  justly  stigmatised 
as  baseless  and  absurd  by  the  rest  of  Europe.  In  the  revolt  of  the 
Russian  military  colonies,  Orlov  was  again  the  companion  of  the 
emperor,  and  shared  his  dangers  and  success.  In  the  conferences  of 
London  on  the  Belgian  question  in  1832,  he  is  thought  not  to  have 
gained  any  laurels  for  Russian  diplomacy,  though  tiie  recognition  of 
the  Russo-Dutch  loan  has  been  by  tome  attributed  to  his  influence. 
A  greater  triumph  was  supposed  to  be  won  when,  on  the  8th  of  July 
1883,  Orlov,  then  commander  of  the  Russian  troops  at  Constantinople, 
signeid  the  famous  treaty  of  Hunkiar>akelessi  with  the  Turks ;  but  this 
treaty,  which  appears  to  have  been  the  only  advantage  reaped  by 
Russia  for  its  aosistanoe  to  the  Sultan  against  the  Pasha  of  Egypt,  led 
to  nothing  but  dissatisfaction  and  protests,  and  was  rendered  nugatory 
by  the  protocol  of  the  18th  of  July  1841.  In  1844  Orlov  accompanied 
the  emperor  on  his  sudden  and,  as  it  turned  out,  untoward  visit  to 
Loudon ;  and  in  the  next  year,  in  his  visit  to  Palermo  and  Rome.  On 
the  death  of  Nicholas,  he  recommended  Orlov  to  his  successor  as  a 
tried  friend ;  and  at  the  Conferences  of  Paris  in  1858,  Orlov  was  the 
representative  of  Russia,  and  signed  the  peace.    [See  Sufplemeht.] 

OHMOND,  JAMES  BUTLER,  DUKE  OF.  From  the  large  terri- 
tory of  Ormond,  in  the  Irish  county  of  Tipperary,  was  derived  the 
title  of  a  noble  house,  so  ancient  and  illustrious  tiiat  its  origin  has 
been,  perhaps  fancifully,  ascribed  to  the  ducal  blood  of  Normandy, 
before  the  conquest  of  England.  But  it  is  certain  that  this  fismily, 
having  become  established  in  Ireland,  and  diatinguished  by  many  ser- 
vices to  the  crown,  as  well  as  by  several  noble  intermarriages,  was 
recognised  in  that  country,  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  13th  cen- 
tury, as  holding  the  hereditary  office  of  royal  cup-bearer  or  butler : 
from  which,  whether  then  or  at  an  earlier  period,  their  surname  appears 
to  have  been  derived.  Edmund  le  Botiller  was  raised  by  Edward  IL 
to  the  earldom  of  Carrick;  his  son  James,'  who  espoused  Eleanor 
Bohuti,  grand-daughter  of  Edward  L,  was  created  by  Edward  III.  Earl 
of  Ormond ;  and  the  issue  of  that  marriage,  a  second  James,  called, 
from  his  royal  descent,  *the  noble  earl,'  filled  the  dignity  of  Lord 
Justice  of  Ireland,  the  government  of  which  kingdom  was  administered 
under  various  titles  by  several  of  his  descendanta 

The  disting^hed  individual  however  of  the  race  was  James 
BuTLBR,  DUKB  ov  Oruokd,  who  was  bom  in  London  in  1610;  and, 
notwithstanding  the  splendour  of  family  dignities  whioh  he  was 
destined  to  augment,  his  youth  was  passed  under  aurcumstances  suffi- 
ciently adverse  to  have  obscured  the  career  of  a  less  energetic  spirits 
His  grandfather,  Walter,  earl  of  Ormond,  who  had  succeeded  to  the 
title  only  collaterally,  was  exposed  to  the  tyranny  of  James  L,  and 
imprisoned  for  several  years,  because  he  refused  to  submit  to  an  unjust 
award  of  that  monarch  in  behalf  of  one  of  his  Scottish  favourites. 
Sir  John  Preston,  created  Lord  Dingwall,  to  whom  the  Idng  had  com- 
pelled the  late  earl  to  marry  his  daughter,  and  was  now  resolved  to 


oonvey  the  family  estates.  The  eldest  son  of  Barl  Walter  married, 
against  his  consent,  a  daughter  of  Sir  John  Poynts;  and  being 
drowned  in  crossing  the  Irish  Channel,  durhig  his  father's  life,  left 
without  provision  a  large  family,  of  which  James  Butler,  the  future 
duke,  was  the  eldest  son.  When  Earl  Walter  was  thrown  into  prison, 
his  grandson  and  heir,  young  James,  now  styled  Viscount  Thurles,  was 
arbitrarily  seised  in  wardship  by  the  crown,  but,  with  some  care  for 
his  instruction,  committed  to  the  tutelage  of  Archbishop  Abbot,  the 
only  benefit  by  whioh  the  king  may  have  designed  to  mitigate  his 
cruel  oppression  of  the  family.  The  archbishop  is  said  to  have 
neglected  the  general  education  of  his  charge ;  but  he  caused  him  to 
be  well  instructed  in  the  Protestant  faith,  to  whioh  we  have  the  testi- 
mony of  Burnet,  in  other  respects  not  hit  panegyrist,  that  he  staunchly 
adhered  throughout  his  life. 

On  the  death  of  James  L,  Earl  Walter  having  reoovend  his  own 
liberty  and  the  guardianship  of  his  heir,  then  in  his  sixteenth  year,  the 
vonng  Lord  Thurles  began  soon  after  to  figure  at  court,  where  he  paid 
his  addresses  to  his  kinswoman.  Lady  Elisabeth  iVeston,  and  having 
engaged  her  affections,  succeeded,  not  without  many  difficulties,  in 
obtaining  the  royal  assent  to  their  union.  This  marriage,  which  took 
place  in  1620,  and  aeems  to  have  been  produced  as  much  by  mutual 
attachment  as  policy,  was  however  not  the  less  fortunate  in  reconciling 
di£forences  whioh  had  been  fatal  to  both  their  families ;  and,  in  1632, 
Lord  Thurles  succeeded,  on  his  grandfiither's  death  to  the  earldom  of 
Ormond. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Lord  Wentworth,  better  known  under  his 
later  title  of  Strafford,  entered  on  the  government  of  Ireland ;  and  the 
spirited  deportment  of  the  young  Earl  of  Ormond  soon  attracted  so 
much  of  lus  notice  as  to  lead  him  to  prophesy,  with  characteristic 
penetration,  that  "that  young  nobleman  would  make  the  greateat 
man  of  lus  family  ;*'  and  tifter  his  own  ruin,  one  of  Straffi>rd'8  last 
requests  to  his  royal  master  was,  that  his  blue  ribbon  of  the  Garter 
might  be  bestowed  upon  his  friend  Lord  Ormond.  On  the  breaking 
out  of  the  Irish  Rebellion  of  1640,  Ormond  was  appointed  by  the 
lords-justices  to  the  command  of  the  royal  troops;  and  throughout 
the  disastrous  period  which  followed,  he  continued,  amidst  the  fury 
and  jealouqr  of  £sctions  embittered  both  by  political  and  religious 
hatred,  to  pursue  with  unshaken  integrity  and  moderation  a  course  of 
true  patriotism  and  fidelity  to  his  duty.  With  very  inadequate  forces^ 
he  repeatedly  defeated  tiie  rebels,  near  Dublin,  at  Drogheda,  at 
Kilrush,  and  at  Boss;  but  natwithstanding  these  services,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  was  thanked  by  the  Long  Parliament,  and  raised 
to  the  dignity  of  marquis  by  the  king^  he  was  so  ill-supported  on  all 
sides,  that  he  was  unable  longer  to  sustain  the  unequal  confiict  in 
whioh  he  had  engaged.  There  were  now  no  fewer  than  five  parties  in 
Ireland :— the  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholios  well  affected  to  the 
king,  but  opposed  to  eaoh  other;  the  Protestants  favourable  to  the 
parliamentary  cause ;  the  Papists  under  their  priests  wholly  devoted  to 
the  court  of  Rome;  and  the  Bcotoh  Presbyterians  of  the  north,  who 
had  their  separate  interests  and  feelings.  The  exertions  of  Ormond 
being  paralysed  by  the  dissensions  whioh  prevented  the  majority  of 
these  factions  from  uniting  against  the  common  enemy,  he  was  com- 
pelled, in  1648,  to  conclude  a  treaty  for  a  cessation  of  arms,  which,  on 
account  of  the  previous  barbarities  committed  by  tiie  Irish  rebels, 
excited  great  diraatisfaotion  in  England. 

Throughout  the  next  four  years,  during  Which  the  dvU  war  was 
raging  in  England,  Ormond,  who  had  been  invested  by  Charles  I.  with 
the  nominal  dignity  of  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  contrived  in  some 
measure  to  hold  ^lat  kingdom  for  his  master,  and  even  to  detach 
forces  to  his  aid.  But  when  Charles  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  his 
enemiee,  the  position  of  the  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland  against  the 
Roman  Catholics  having  become  completely  untenable,  he  Msigned  his 
authority  by  treaty  into  the  hands  of  pariiamentasy  commissioners, 
and  prooiBoded  to  render  a  satisfactory  aooount  of  his  oonduot  to  the 
king,  then  a  prisoner  at  Hampton  Court.  From  thence  he  retired  to 
France;  but  still  directing  his  attention  to  Ireland,  and  receiving 
encouragement  from  the  portion  of  the  Roman  Catholics  best  affected 
to  the  crown,  he  again  landed  iu  that  kingdom,  and  endeavoured  to 
reetore  the  royal  authority.  Notwithstanding  every  effort  however,  he 
was  defeated  in  an  attempt  to  besiege  the'  parliamentary  foroes  under 
Colonel  Jones  in  Dublin ;  and  Cromwell  himself  soon  after  landing  in 
Ireland  with  an  overwhelming  force,  Ormond  was  finally  obliged,  at 
the  end  of  the  year  1650,  to  evacuate  the  island  and  withdraw  to 
France.  From  Uiis  time  until  the  death  of  Cromwell,  during  which 
interval  he  was  frequently  reduced  to  great  straits  for  the  common 
neceiisaries  of  life,  Ormond  was  actively  and  variously  employed  in 
many  important  and  dangerous  missions  for  his  exiled  king,  Charles 
IL ;  and,  on  the  Restoration,  he  accom^nied  Charles  to  England,  and 
was  rewarded  for  hii  sufferings  and  s</rvioes  by  his  Novation  to  the 
ducal  title  and  other  honours. 

The  remainder  of  the  life  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond  was  passed,  though 
not  without  some  troubles  and  reverses,  in  the  dignified  enjoyment  of 
a  high  rank  and  spotless  reputation.  These  oould  not  always  protect 
him  from  the  royal  caprioe  and  the  base  machinations  of  court 
intriguers;  and  during  the  reign  of  Charles  IL  and  James  II.  he  was 
twice  again  poesetised  and  deprived  of  the  government  of  Ireland, 
which  he  administered  for  many  years  with  aetivity,  wisdom,  and 
justice.    It  was  iu  the  interval  of  lUs  long  tenure  of  this  high  office^ 
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that  in  1670  a  ■f^g''^*^^  and  atrocfoiu  outrage  waa  oommitted  upon  hia 
penon  in  the  itreeta  of  London  bj  the  notoiiona  Colonel  Blood,  who, 
with  five  aooomplioee,  wajlaid  him  as  he  waa  xetozning  from  a  atate 
dinner  in  the  d^,  and  dianed  him  from  hia  coadi,  with  the  intention, 
aa  it  was  believed,  if  he  had  not  been  xesoued,  of  hanging  him  at 
Tybnin.  Blood,  who  had  been  engaged  in  a  plot  to  aeiae  the  oaatle  of 
I)ublin  daring  Ormond'a  govemment  of  Ireland,  pretended  that  he 
waa  reeoWed  to  retaliate  upon  the  duke'e  penon  for  the  execution  of 
Bome  of  hia  aisodatee  on  that  occasion ;  but  it  waa  atrongly  suaped^d 
that  he  had  been  instigated  to  hia  audacious  attempt  by  the  profligate 
Duke  of  Buckingbam,  the  bitter  enemy  of  Ormond ;  and  so  convinced 
was  his  galUnt  aon,  the  Eiurl  of  Oasory,  of  the  guilt  of  Buckingham, 
that  soon  after,  at  courts  sedng  that  nobleman  standing  by  the  king^ 
be  said  to  him,  "  My  lord  of  Buckingham,  I  know  well  that  you  are 
at  the  bottom  of  thia  late  attempt  of  Blood's  upon  my  father ;  and 
therefore  I  give  you  fair  warning,  that  if  my  father  comea  to  a  violent 
end  by  swo^  or  fnstol,  if  he  dies  by  the  hand  of  a  ruffian,  or  by  the 
mors  secret  way  of  poison,  I  shall  not  be  at  a  lose  to  know  the  first 
author  of  it.  I  shall  consider  you  aa  the  aHsswrin ;  I  shall  treat  you 
as  such;  and  wherever  I  meet  you  I  shall  pistol  you,  though  you 
ahould  stand  behind  the  king'a  chair.  And  1  teU  it  you  now  in  hia 
Majesty's  presence,  that  you  may  be  sure  I  shall  keep  my  word." 

Urmond  himself,  when  Charles,  strangely  infatuated,  if  not  disgraoe- 
fally  intimidated  by  the  language  of  the  ruffian,  whom  ouriodty  led 
him  to  viait  in  the  Tower,  sent  to  Ormond  to  desire  that  he  would 
forgive  Blood,  for  reasons  which  Lord  Arlington  should  tell  him,  drily 
replied  to  that  nobleman,  "  that  if  the  king  could  forgive  the  offender 
for  stealing  the  crown,  he  might  easily  forgive  the  attempt  upon  his 
life ;  and  that  if  such  was  Ids  Majesty's  plMSure,  that  waa  for  him  a 
sufficient  reason,  and  his  lordship  might  spare  the  rest"  Ormond 
lived  unmolested  for  many  years  after  this  nagitioua  attempt^  though 
he  had  the  misfortune  to  survive  the  noble-minded  Ossory ;  and  he 
himself  died,  full  of  years  and  honour,  in  the  year  1688. 

Of  his  numerous  children,  the  eldest  who  grew  to  manhood  was 
Thomaa,  earl  of  Ossory,  the  worthy  son  of  such  a  father,  and  eulogiaei 
by  Burnet  as  ''a  man  of  great  honour,  generonty,  and  courage."  He 
was  also  gifted  with  many  intellectual  accomplishments ;  was  equally 
distmguished  throughout  the  reign  of  Charlea  IL  for  his  milxtaiy 
services  by  sea  and  land;  and  would  probablv,  if  his  life  had  been 
spared,  have  proved  himself  even  a  more  poroot  character  than  Ids 
parent:  but  he  died  of  a  violent  fever  in  1680,  at  the  premature  age 
of  forty-dz  yesra.  He  waa  the  father  of  Jamea,  second  duke  of  Ormond, 
who  inherited  several  of  the  generoua  and  chivalric  qualities  of  his 
house,  and  took  a  conspicuous  share  both  in  the  miUtaiy  achievements 
and  dvil  dissendons  of  the  rdgns  of  William  111.  and  Queen  Anne. 
But  driven  from  England,  on  the  aooesdon  of  George  I.,  by  the  perse- 
cution of  his  political  antagonists^  he  embraced  the  cause  of  the 
Pretender ;  and  being  consequently  attdnted,  he  sullied  his  fame  by 
engaging  in  the  service  of  the  nationd  enemies  of  his  country,  and 
acceptiiig  from  the  king  of  Spdn  the  command  of  an  abortive  expedition 
for  the  invadon  of  Great  Britdn. 

(Carte,  Life  cf  the  Dvke  of  Ormond s  Burnet,  Eittcrp  ofku  own  Time.) 

ORCSIUS,  PAULUS,  a  preabyter  of  the  Spanish  churah,  was  bom 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  4th  century,  at  Tarragona,  in  Catdufia.  He 
wss  educated  in  Spdn,  but  about  a.d.  414  he  proceeded,  by  direction  of 
the  Spamsh  bishopa  Eutropius  and  Paul,  to  Afiics,  for  the  purpose,  aa 
it  seems,  of  consulting  St,  Augustine  (whom  he  appears  from  the 
lutroduction  to  his  'History'  to  have  been  in  communication  with 
acme  yeara  before),  on  severd  controverted  points  of  belid^  which 
were  then  discussed  by  the  sects  of  the  PriscUlianista  and  the  Origenists, 
espeddly  concerning  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  aouL  ('  Consultatio 
sive  Commonitorium  Orosii  ad  Augustinum  de  errore  Prisdllianistarum 
et  Origemstarum,'  together  with  Augustine's  answer,  <Ad  Orosium 
contra  Prisdllianistas  et  Origenistaa,'  both  in  the  collection  of  the 
works  of  St  Augustine.)  From  Africa,  Orosius  proceeded  to  Pdestine 
with  a  recommendation  from  Augustine  to  Jerome,  who  waa  then 
living  at  Betblehem.  'While  in  Palestine,  Orodus  wrote  a  treatise 
against  Pelagius,  who  waa  at  that  time  spreading  hia  opiniona  concerning 
ongiod  sin  and  grace,  'Liber  apologeticus  contra  Pelagium  de  Arbitrii 
Libertate,'  which  is  annexed  to  the  '  History '  of  Orodus.  He  was 
also  cdled  upon  to  oppose  Fdsgius  and  his  disdple  Cseleatiua  in  a 
synod  held  at  Jerusdem,  Julv  80,  415.  From  Pdestine,  Orodus 
returned  to  Hippo  Regius,  to  his  friend  Augustine,  and  thence  to 
Spdn.  He  now  employ  ed  himself  in  writing  his  'History  of  the  World,' 
a  work  which  he  seems  to  have  tmdertoken  about  410  (see  BosworUi's 
'Orodus,'  Int,  p.  14),  at  the  suggestion  of  Augustine,  to  whom  it  is 
dedicated.  The  history  ends  wiUi  the  year  a.d.  416,  about  which  time 
it  appt* an  to  have  been  completed. 

The  calamities  which  had  be&llen  the  Roman  empire,  and  above  all 
the  capture  and  pillage  of  Rome  by  Alaric,  a.d.  410,  afforded  to  the 
heathena  and  to  Symmachus,  among  the  rest,  a  pretence  for  accusing 
the  Christian  rdigion  of  being  the  cause  of  dl  those  diiasters,  and  of 
saying  that  since  the  abandonment  of  the  old  religion  of  the  state 
victory  had  utterly  forsaken  th«  Roman  arms.  It  was  for  tiie  purpose 
of  replying  to  these  accusations  that  Orodus  wrote  his  history,  wbidi 
may  be  conddered  in  part  as  an  apology  for  Christianity  agsanst  the 
pagansb  as  the  title^  which  has  been  found  in  severd  manuscripts, 
expresses^— ^Advenaa  Pfeganoa  Hiatoriarum  libri  viL'    In  some  menu* 


aoripta  tho  title  is,  'De  totiua  Mundi  Calanutatibu«;'  in  othari,  *D» 
CUdibua  et  Miaeriia  Antiquonun,'  fta  The  work  oonaista  of  aeven 
book%  divided  into  chapters.  It  begins  with  a  gcographicd  doaorip- 
tion  of  the  world,  then  traata  of  the  orighi  of  the  human  race  aocording 
to  the  Book  of  Geneeia,  and  afterwarda  rdatea  the  varioua  acoounts  of 
the  mythologists  and  poets  concerning  the  heroic  agea.  Then  foUowa 
the  history  of  the  early  monarchies,  the  Assyrian,  Babylonian,  and 
Persian,  the  conquests  of  Alexander,  and  the  ware  of  his  sucoeasors,  as 
well  as  the  early  history  of  Rome,  the  contents  being  chiefly  taken 
firom  Trogua  Pompdus  and  Justinua.  The  fourth  book  oontauma  the 
history  of  Rome  from  the  wan  of  Pyrrhua  to  the  fall  of  Carthago. 
The  fifth  bodt  oompriaea  the  period  from  th4  taking  of  Corinth  to  the 
war  of  Spartacua.  Orodua  quotea  hia  authorities,  aeverd  of  which 
are  from  worka  which  are  now  loat  The  narrative  in  the  dzth  baok 
begina  with  the  war  of  Sulla  againat  Mithridatea,  and  enda  with,  the 
birai  of  our  Saviour.  The  aeventh  book  oontaina  the  hiatory  of  tho 
empire  till  aj).  416,  induding  a  narrative  of  the  taking  and  Backing  of 
Rome  by  Alaric,  which  waa  the  great  event  of  the  age. 

Orodua  intermixea  with  his  narrative  mord  reflectiona,  and  aoma- 
times  whole  diapters  of  advice  and  oonsolation,  addreased  to  hia 
Chriatian  brethren,  and  intended  to  oonfirm  theur  fdth  amidat  the 
calamities  id  the  timee,  which,  however  heavy,  were  not,  aa  he  aaaerta, 
unprecedented.  The  Romans,  he  saya,  in  thev  oonqueata  had  inflicted 
equd  if  not  greater  wrongs  on  other  countries.  His  tone  ia  that  of  a 
Chriatian  moralist  impressed  with  the  notions  of  justice,  retribution, 
and  humanity,  in  which  most  of  the  heathen  historians  show  theaaaelvea 
deficient.  He  deprecates  ambition,  conquest,  and  glory  gdned  at  the 
expense  of  human  Uood  and  human  happiness.  As  an  historian,  Orooina 
shows  considerable  criticd  judgment  in  generd,  though  in  particalar 
passagea  ha  appears  credulous,  aa  in  dwp.  x.  of  the  first  book,  where  . 
he  relates  from  report  that  the  marks  of  the  chariot  wheda  of  Pharaoh'a 
host  are  still  vidble  at  the  bottom  of  the  Red  Sea  Aa  an  instance  of 
the  incidsntd  vdue  of  Uie  passages  taken  by  Orodus  from  older  writers^ 
see  Savigny,  'Daa  Reoht  dee  Bedtaea^'  p.  176. 

King  Alfred  made  a  fkee  translation  of  the  'History '  of  Orodus  into 
the  Anglo-Saxon  language^  which  waa  publiahed  by  Dainea  Barrington, 
with  an  Knglish  verdon  of  it,  8vo,  London,  1778,  but  of  which  a  much 
mora  accurate  edition,  with  a  litod  translation  into  English,  and 
vdoable  notes,  waa  published  by  Dr.  Bosworth  in  1856.  The  very 
remarkable  additions  of  Alfired  are  eapedally  Tduable,  aa  containing 
"the  only  geography  of  Europe,  written  by  a  contemporary,  and 
giving  the  position  and  the  political  state  of  the  Germanic  nationa  ao 
early  as  the  9th  century."  A  tranalation  of  Alfred*a  verdon  forma  a 
volume  of  '  Bohn'a  Antiquarian  Library,'  1847. 

One  of  the  beat  editiona  of  Orodus  is  that  of  Leyden,  4to,  1788,  with 
Haverkamp*s  notes. 

ORPHEUS,  a  poet,  muaidan,  and  philosopher,  whose  name  is  very 

Erominent  in  the  early  Icgenda  of  Greece.    The  traditions  respecting 
im  are  remarkably  obarare.    According  to  Cicero  (*  De  Nat.  Deor.,' 
L  88),  Ariatotle  bdieved  that  no  such  person  aa  Orpheua  the  poet  had 
ever  existed;  but  periiaps  he  only  means  that  the  poems  ascribed  to 
Orpheus  were  spurious :  he  is  mentioned  aa  a  red  person  by  several  of 
the  early  Greek  writers—the  lyric  poets  Ibycus  and  Pindar,  the  hiato- 
riana  Hellanicus  and  Phereqydea,  and  the  Athenian  tragediana :  he  ia 
not  mentioned  by  Homer  or  Hedod.    Some  andent  writera  reckon 
severd  persons  of  thia  name,  and  Herodotus  speaks  of  twa    In  later 
times  a  number  of  marvellous  stories  were  connected  vrith  his  name. 
The  following  is  sn  outline  of  die  legendary  history  of  Orpheus : — 
His  native  countiy  waa  Thraca    It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  moat  of 
the  legends  respecting  Grade  dviUsation  are  connected  with  the 
Thradans,  who  in  later  times  spoke  a  language  unintelligible  to  the 
Greeks,  and  were  looked  upon  by  them  aa  barbarians,    Miiller  expldns 
this  by  pointing  out  that  the  Thradans  of  these  legends  were  not  the 
same  people  aa  those  of  the  hiatoriod  period,  but  a  Greek  race,  who 
lived  in  the  district  cslled  Pieria,  to  the  east  of  the  Olympus  range,  to 
the  north  of  Theaaaly,  and  to  the  aouth  of  Bmathia  or  Macedonia 
('  History  of  the  Literature  of  Greece,'  in  *  Library  of  Useful  Know- 
ledge,' p.  26.)    The  time  at  which  he  lived  ia  placed  by  all  writers 
not  long  before  the  T^jan  war,  and  by  moat  at  the  period  of  the 
Argonautic  expedition,  about  twelye  or  thirteen  centuries  before 
Christ.    He  waa  the  son  of  Apollo  and  the  muse  Calliope,  or,  accord- 
ing to  other  accounts,  of  (Eager  and  a  muaa    The  poets  represent 
him  aa  a  king  of  Thrace,  but  the  hiatoriana  are  generdly  silent  about 
his  station.    Aocordmg  to  Glemena  of  Alexandria,  he  vrsa  the  disciple 
of  Mus»us ;  but  the  more  oonunon  accounta  make  him  hia  teadier. 
He  was  one  of  the  Argonauts,  to  whom  he  rendered  the  greatest 
services  by  Ids  skUl  in  mudc ;  the  enchanting  tones  of  his  lyre  made 
the  Atgo  move  into  the  water,  delivered  the  heroes  from  many  diffi- 
cultiea  and  dangers  while  on  their  voyage,  and  mainly  contributed  to 
their  success  in  obtaining  the  golden  fleece.    (Orphei, '  Argonautica.') 
After  the  voyage  he  returned  to  the  cavern  in  Thrace  in  which  he 
commonly  dwelt.    He  is  sdd  by  some  authors  to  have  made  a  voyage 
to  Egypt  before  the  Argonautic  expedition. 

Orpheua  had  for  his  wife  a  nymph  named  Euiydice,  who  died  from 
the  bite  of  a  serpent  as  she  waa  flying  from  Aristseua  Orpheus 
followed  her  to  the  world  beneath,  and  by  the  power  of  hia  lyre 
induced  Pluto  and  Proserpine  to  restore  his  wife^  but  upon  the  oon- 
dition  that  ha  should  not  look  baok  at  her  till  he  had  passed  the 
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boundariea  of  Plato's  realm.     He  broke  the   oonditioii,  and  she 
vanished  from  his  sight 

His  death  is  differently  related.  The  most  common  account  is  that 
he  was  torn  in  pieces  by  the  Thraoian  women  at  a  Bacchic  festival, 
in  revenge  for  the  contempt  which  he  had  shown  towards  them 
througl^  his  sorrow  for  the  loss  of  Euiydice.  (ApolL,  i.  8;  Virg., 
'  Geoing./  iv.  454.)  His  limbs  were  scattered  over  the  plain,  but  Mb 
head  waa  thrown  upon  the  river  Hebnis,  which  bore  it  down  into  the 
nea  as  far  as  Lesbos,  where  it  was  buried.  The  Muses  gathered  up 
the  pieoea  of  his  body  and  buried  them  at  Libethra,  where  the 
nightingale  was  said  to  sing  over  his  grave  more  sweetly  than  in 
any  other  part  of  Greece^  His  lyre  was  placed  by  Jupiter  among 
the  stars. 

The  poets  and  fabulists  have  attributed  to  Orpheus  many  great 
improvements  in  the  condition  of  the  human  race.    Nearly  all  the 
ancient  writers  state  that  he  introduced  into  Qreeoe  the  doctrines  of 
religion  and  the  worship  of  tiie  gods.    The  foundation  of  mysteries  is 
ascribed  to  him.    (Aristoph.,  'Ran»/  v.  1030;  Eurip.,  'lUiesus,'  v. 
945  ;  Plato,  'Protag.,'  p.  216.)    Herod,  (ii  81)  speaks  of  Orphic  and 
Bacchic  mysteries :  these  mysteries  seem  to  have  been  different  from 
those  of  ^eusis.    Some  writers  say  that  the  Orphic  mysteries  were 
introdnced  from  Egypt  into  Greece ;  others  think  that  they  sprung 
np  in  Thraoe,  and  that  they  preceded  the  worship  of  Dionysius,  which 
was  of  foreign  origin,  and  that  the  destruction  of  Orpheus  by  the 
Bacchanals  represents  the  victory  of  the  new  over  the  old  religion. 
The  foundation  of  social  institutioDs  and  the  commencement  of  civi- 
lisation is  ascribed  to  Orpheus.     (Horai,  'De  Art  Poet.,'  v.  891.) 
Aristophanes  says  that  he  taught  men   to  abstain  from  murder. 
('Ranee,'  v.  1080.)    He  is  said  to  have  been  the  author  of  many  fables. 
A  passage  in  an  epigram,  to  which  however  no  authority  can  be 
attached,  ascribes  to  him  the  discovery  of  letters.    ^Fabric.,  '  Bib. 
Greec.,'  L  p.  173.)     The  discovery  of  many  things  m  medicine  is 
ascribed  to  Orpheus  (Plin.,  zxv.  2) ;  and  the  recal  of  Eurydice  from 
the  lower  world  is  sometimes  explained  as  referring  to  his  skUl  in 
this  art.     He  was  said  to  have  been  a  soothsayer  and  enchanter.    In 
Lesbos  there  was  a  famous  orade  of  Orpheus.    The  most  remarkable 
of  the  legends  concemiog  him  are  those  which  relate  to  his  skill  in 
music.     The  fable  that  by  the  tones  of  his  lyre  he  drew  around  him 
wild  beasts,  trees,  and  stones,  is  very  old.    When,  according  to  a 
later  atory,  he  descended  into  the  infemat  regions  to  recover  Eury- 
dice, his  music  enchanted  the  world  of  shadows  and  suspended  the 
torments  of  the  damned.    A  share  in  the  invention  pf  the  lyre  is 
attributed  to  him :  he  received  it  from  Apollo  with  seven  strings,  and 
2\dded  to  it  two  more.    According  to  Plutarch,  he  was  the  first  who 
accompanied  the  lyre  with  singing.    The  fable  tiiat  after  his  death  his 
lyre  floated  to  Lesbos  is  a  poetiod  mode  of  representing  the  skiU  of 
the  natives  of  that  island  in  lyric  poetry.    He  is  said  to  have  embodied 
bis  religious  and  philosoplucal  opinions  in  poems,  but  the  works 
ascribed  to  him  are  without  doubt  spurious. 
ORBERT,  EARL  OF.     [BoTLis,  Chableb.] 
ORSAT,  COUNT  D*.    [BLESSiwaTON,  Couhtehs  of.] 
OBSI'NI,  an  old  and  illustrious  family  of  Southern  Italy,  which  has 
had  among  its  members  several  popes,  many  cardinals,  and  other  dis- 
ting^hed  indiriduala    Orso  Orsini,  of  Petigliano  near  the  lake  of 
Bolsena,  is  mentioned  as  senator  of  Rome  in  the  years  1190-1200. 
His  son  Giovanni  Orsini  Gaetani,  which  last  was  his  mother^s  family 
name,  left  two  sons :  1,  Napoleone  Orsini,  Count  of  Tagliacozzo  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples;  and  2,  Matteo,  styled  'the  Great,*  senator  of 
Rome,  and  lord  of  Anagni,  Marino,  Galera,  and  other  fiefs  in  the 
Campagna  of  Rome.    Biatteo  left  several  sons,  one  of  whom  Giovanni 
Gaetani,  became  pope  under  the  name  of  Nicholas  IIL    A  branch  of 
the  fiunily  entered  the  service  of  the  Anjou  kings  of  Naples,  obtained 
high  honours  at  that  court,  and  the  titles  of  counts  of  Nola  and  dukes 
of  Grarina.    The  Orsini  who  remained  in  the  Papal  States  were  often 
at  variance  with  the  powerful  family  of  Colonna  [Colokna]  during 
the  middle  ages.    The  castle  of  Bracciano,  on  the  lake  of  that  name, 
was  the  chief  residence  of  the  Orsini    In  January  1505,  Francis 
Orsini,  duke  of  Gravina,  and  Paolo  Orsini,  were  treacherously  seized 
and  strangled  at  Sinegaglia  by  Cesare  Borgia,  whilst  the  Cardinal 
Orsini  was  poisoned  at  Rome  by  order  of   Cesare's  father.  Pope 
Alexander  V I.    By  degrees  the  various  branches  of  the  Orsini  became 
extinct,  and  their  estates  passed  into  other  hands,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Neapolitan  branch  of  the  princes  d  Orsini-Gravina,  which  still 
continuea    The  palace  Orsini  at  Rome,  a  vast  building,  stands  on  the 
ruins  of  the  Theatre  of  Marcellus.    The  family  palace  at  Naples, 
belonging  to  the  princes  of  Orsini-Gravina,  is  one  of  the  finest  private 
buildings  in  that  capital.    (Imhoff,  Omedlogiet;  Moreri;  Almanadi 
de  Ootha.) 

ORSI'NI,  FULVIO,  said  to  have  been  an  illegitimate  member  of 
the  noble  family  of  tiiat  name»  was  bom  at  Rome  about  1580,  and 
became  canon  of  St.  John  of  Lateran.  He  was  well  versed  in  classical 
literature,  both  Greek  and  Roman,  and  collected  a  valuable  library 
of  manuscripts,  which  he  bequeathed  to  the  Vatican  library.  He  was 
intimate  with  ihe  cardinals  Alexander  and  Edward  Famese,  and  was 
considered  one  of  the  first  scholars  of  his  age.  He  died  at  Rome^ 
May  the  8th,  1600.  He  wrote  several  learned  works:  1, 'Familise 
KomansD  quae  reperiuntur  in  antiquis  Numismatibus,  ab  ITrbe  Condita 
ad  tempera  Divi  Augusti,  enm  adjunctis  Antonii  AugnstiDi  Episcopi 
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nscdeaaaa,'  toh  Paris,  1668;  2,  'YirgOius  collatione  Sariptomm 
Gknoorum  iUustratus/  in  whi(^  he  i>oints  out  the  numerous  passages 
in  which  Virgil  has  imitated  or  borrowed  firom  the  Greek  poets;  a 
very  interesUng  commentary;  8,  'Selecta  de  Legatlonibus  ex  Polybb 
et  Fragmenta  ex  Historiis  qua  non  extant  Dionysii  HaUcamassel, 
Diodori  Siculi,  Appiani  Alexandrini,  Dionis  Cassii,  &c.,'  4to,  Antwerp, 
1582,  in  Greek,  with  Latin  notes,  4to ;  '  Carmina  Novum  illustrium 
Foeminarum  Grsscarum,'  8vo,  Antwerp,  1568,  and  other  minor 
publications. 

ORTE'LIUS,  ABRAHAM,  bom  at  Antwerp  in  1527,  of  a  family 
originally  from  Augsburg,  studied  philology  and  mathematics,  and 
be<»me  the  first  geographer  of  his  age.  After  travelling  through 
England,  Germany,  ^ance,  and  Italy,  he  published  his  great  work, 
'  Theatrum  Orbis  Terres,'  being  a  description  of  the  globe,  or  universal 
geograplnr.  He  waa  soon  after  appointed  geographer  to  Philip  IL  of 
Spain.  Hui  other  works  are— 1,  'Deorum  Dearumque  Capita  ex 
veteribuB  Numismatibus; '  2,  'Aurei  Sseouli  Imago,  sive  Germanorum 
Veterum  Mores,  Vita,  lUtus,  et  Religio ; '  8,  '  Itinerarium  per  non- 
nullaa  Gallise  Belgicsa  Partes.'  Ortellius  was  acquainted  mth  most 
of  the  learned  men  of  his  age,  and  was  particularly  intimate  with 
Justus  Lipsius,  who  wrote  his  epitaph.  He  died  in  1598.  (3we«rt| 
Vita  Ortdlii;  Valere  Andr^  BiUwiheca  Bdgica.) 
^  OSAIBIA,  or  more  properly  Ibn  Abi  Os'aibia,  the  name  commonly 
dven  to  an  eminent  Arabic  physician,  who  is  called  by  NicoU  and 
Pusey  (<CataL  Cod.  Manuscr.  Orient.  Biblioth.  Bodl.'),  Movaffekeddin 
Abulabbas  Ahmed  Ben  Alcasem  Ben  EUialifa  Ben  Junos  Ibn  Abilcasem 
Alsaadi  Alkhasragi.  It  may  indeed,  as  few  Arabic  names  have  been 
more  corrupted,  be  useful  to  mention  that  it  is  sometimes  spelled 
Abi,  Abou,  or  Abu  Osaiba,  Osaibah,  Ossaiba,  Ossaibea,  Osbaia, 
Osbeia,  Obaida,  Obbaia,  Obseibea^  &a  He  was  bom  ▲.&  600  (ajx 
1203),  and  was  (as  his  name  implies)  of  the  family  of  Al-Chasraj, 
of  the  tribe  of  Al-Azd.  (Pococke, '  Spea  Hist  Arah,'  p.  42,  ed.  Oxon., 
1806.)  He  informs  us  himself,  in  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  his  work, 
that  he  was  the  i>upil  of  the  celebrated  Al-Beithar.  He  studied 
medicine  at  Cairo  in  the  lazzaretto  founded  by  Saladin,  and  was 
appointed  chief  physician  to  the  Emir  Ezzaddin,  at  Sarchad  in  Syria, 
A.H.  685  (A.D.  1288).  He  died  a.h.  668  (a.d.  1269).  He  is  the 
author  of  a  well-known  work  entitled  *  Oiun  al-anba  fi  thabacat  al- 
athebba'  ('  Pontes  Relationum  de  Classibus  Medicorum  *),  containing 
a  biographical  history  of  medicine.  It  is  divided  into  fifteen  chapters, 
of  which  the  first  treats  of  the  origin  of  medicine ;  the  second,  of  the 
earliest  discoverers  in  each  branch  of  the  profession ;  the  third  of  the 
Greek  physicians  of  the  family  of  j£sculapius  ( Asklibious) ;  the  fourth, 
of  the  physicians  of  the  school  of  Hippocrates  (Bokrath) ;  the  fifth,  of 
G^len  (Gialinous)  and  his  contemporaries ;  the  sixth,  of  the  Christian 
physicians  who  flourished  at  Alexandria  before  the  time  of  Mohammed; 
the  seventh,  of  Arabian  physicians  in  the  time  of  Mohammed;  the 
eighth,  of  Syrian  physicians  under  the  Abassides ;  the  ninth,  of  the 
translators  of  the  Greek  physicians  into  Arabic;  the  tenth,  of  the 
physicians  of  Irak  and  Mesopotamia;  the  eleventh  of  the  Persian 
physicians ;  the  twelfth,  of  the  Indian ;  the  thirteenth,  of  the  Moorish 
and  Spanish;  the  fourteenth  of  the  Egyptian;  and  the  fifteenth,  of 
the  Syrian.  Freind,  in  his  'History  of  Phyric,'  speaks  slightingly  of 
this  work,  but  he  was  acquainted  with  only  a  very  smidl  portion 
of  it,  and  was  unable  to  read  it  in  the  original  language.  Reiske,  on 
the  contrary  ('Opusc.  Med.  ex  Monim.  Arab,  et  EbrsDi,' 8vo,  Ual», 
1776),  praises  it  very  highly,  and  gives  a  tolerably  complete  analysis  of 
its  contents,  from  which  it  appears  that  a  great  many  curious  and 
interesting  medical  anecdotes  and  much  information  relatiug  to  the 
ancient  method  of  practice  are  to  be  found  in  it  It  exists  at  present 
only  in  manuscript  in  several  libraries  of  Europe,  viz.  at  Paris,  Oxford, 
and  Leyden ;  but  different  small  portions  of  it  have  been  published. 
The  life  of  Bachtishua,  translated  into  Latin  by  Salomo  Nrgri,  is 
inserted  by  Freind  in  his  '  History  of  Phjsic ; '  that  of  Adallatif  was 
published  at  Oxford,  1808,  4to,  Arab,  and  Lat.,  ed.  J.  Mousley ;  and 
a  small  extract,  containing  the  diploma  of  a  doctor  of  theology,  is  to 
be  found  in  Adler's  '  Collect.  Nova  Numor.  Cufioor.,'  4to,  Hafu.,  1792, 
p.  118.  There  is  in  the  Bodleian  at  Oxford  a  manuscript  Latin  trans* 
lation  by  Gagnier  of  the  first  five  chapters.  A  manuscript  Latin 
translation  of  the  whole  work  by  Reiske  was  left  by  him  at  his  death, 
in  1774,  to  Bernard  (probably  the  same  physician  who  edited  several 
Greek  medical  treatises). 

(See  Nicoll  and  Pusey,  loco  cU,;  De  Rossi,  Dtsiofk  Star,  degH  Auimi 
Arabi;  and  Reiske,  loco  ciu) 

•O'SHAUGHNESSY,  SIR  WILLIAM  BROOKE,  K.aB.,  F.Ra, 
&c,  is  a  son  of  the  late  Daniel  O'Shaughnessy,  of  the  city  of 
Limerick;  his  mother's  name  was  Boswell.  He  is  thus  the  repre- 
sentative of  an  ancient  Irish  fsmily  originally  settled  in  the  oounty  of 
Clare :  he  is  nephew  of  the  late  Very  Rev.  Dr.  O'Shsughnessy,  Dean 
of  Ennisi  and  grand-nephew  of  the  lUght  Rev.  Dr.  O'Shaughnessy, 
formerly  Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  EiUaloe.  He  was  bom  at  Lime- 
rick in  1809,  and  received  his  early  education  at  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  where  he  graduated  M.D.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he 
entered  the  service  of  the  Hon.  East  India  Company  as  asaistant- 
suigeon,  and  in  18£l,8  was  appointed  by  the  governor-general  to  oivil 
employment  He  was  for  some  time  physician  to  the  late  Sir  C.  T« 
(afterwards  Lord)  Metcalfe,  while  he  held  the  oonmiand  at  Agn^ 
He  was  afterwards  appointed  professor  of  chemistry  in  the  Medioal 
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College  at  Calcutta,  and  chemical  examiner  to  the  government.  Hii 
pofliUon  led  him  to  investigate  the  merits  of  the  eleotrio  telegraph  aa  a 
mr ana  of  communication  between  distant  plaoes,  and  readily  peroeiTinff 
the  immense  serrices  that  such  an  mvention  would  render  to  the  civu 
and  military  administration  of  a  country  like  India,  out  up  into  presi- 
dencies, and  with  no  single  central  goyemment»  he  published  in  1880 
a  work  upon  the  subject  which  however  attracted  lees  attention  at  the 
time  than  it  deserved.  The  then  governor-general  of  India,  the  late  Earl 
of  Auckland,  was  not  inclined  to  forward  a^  extensive  innovation; 
and  his  successors,  Lords  EUenborough  and  Harding  were  too  much 
taken  up  with  warlike  operations  to  1^  able  to  devote  their  energies 
to  the  improvement  of  the  internal  resources  of  Indis.  The  quick 
eye  of  Lord  Dalhousie  however  readily  noted  the  vast  importance  of 
such  an  undertaking,  and  he  accordingly  engaged  Dr.  O'Shaughnes^ 
to  lay  down  an  experimental  line  of  electric  telegraph,  and  to  report 
on  its  working.  The  result  was  that  in  1852  the  Court  of  East  uidia 
Directors  sanctioned  the  immediate  construction  of  telegraphic  lines 
between  Calcutta,  Agra,  Bombay,  Peshawur,  and  lladraa.  Dr. 
O'Shaughnessy  was  despatched  to  England  to  procure  the  requisite 
men  and  materials  for  carrying  out  the  plan ;  and  returning  to  India, 
commenced  laying  down  the  line  in  November  of  the  following  year, 
1853.  Such  was  the  energy  of  Dr.  O'Shaugfanes^v  that  in  March  1854 
the  line  was  in  full  working  between  Calcutta  and  Agra,  a  distance  of 
800  miles ;  and  in  February  1855  it  had  reached  the  extent  in  all  of 
3050  miles,  connecting  forty-one  stations,  thus  plsdng  Calcutta  in 
instantaneous  communication  not  only  with  Agn  but  with  Bombay 
and  Madras.  In  his  latest  report  (February  1856),  Dr.  CShaughnea^ 
was  able  to  report  that  the  entire  extant  of  the  electric  telegraph  laid 
down  in  India  bad  reached  4000  niiiles.  It  is  impossible  to  overrate 
the  difficulties  encountered  by  Dr.  O'Shaughnessy  in  tiie  oonBtruction 
of  these  gigantic  lines,  as  they  have  no  parallel  in  the  cdvilised  and 
cultivated  countries  of  modem  Europe.  There  is  no  metidlic  road, 
few  bribes,  and  no  police  to  protect  the  wires  when  erected.  These 
too  have  been  carried  across  seventy  large  rivers,  some  by  cables  and 
some  by  wires ;  one  of  these  rivers  is  15,840  feet,  and  another  two 
miles,  in  breadth ;  and  through  dense  jungles,  which  it  is  fiital  to  cross 
for  six  months  in  every  year.  The  total  coat  has  not  on  the  average 
exceeded  504  a  mile,  yet  no  necessary  expense  has  been  spared  in  the 
work  of  construction :  for  instance,  for  174  miles  the  telegraphic  wires 
are  carried  on  stone-masoniy  piUazs  capped  with  granite;  and  ibr 
382  miles  they  are  sustained  on  single  uabs  of  granite,  each  rising 
sixteen  feet  above  the  ground.  The  chief  difficulty  however  with 
which  Dr.  O'Shaughnessy  had  to  contend,  to  use  his  own  words,  lay 
in  the  sudden  and  simultaneous  training  of  800  persons  to  be  employed 
in  the  different  offices  connected  with  the  working  department  As 
a  proof  of  the  military  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  work  accom- 
plished by  Dr.  O^Shaughneesy,  it  is  recorded  bv  Lord  Dalhousie  that 
by  ite  means  the  Indian  government  was  enabled,  in  the  winter  of 
1854-55,  to  reinforce  the  British  forces  in  the  Crimea  with  two  troops 
of  cavalry  of  1800  sabres,  with  a  promptitude  which  wonld  have  been 
quite  impracticable  in  the  previous  year.  In  tiie  autumn  of  1856  Dr. 
O'Shaughnessy  arrived  in  England,  when  he  was  made  a  Knight 
Commander  of  the  Bath  in  acknowledgment  of  his  services,  the 
resulto  of  which  may  challenge  comparison  with  any  public  enterprise 
which  has  been  carried  into  execution  in  modem  times  either  in 
Europe  or  America. 

OiSSlAN.    [Macfhebbok,  James.] 

0S80LI,  MARCHIONESa    [Fulleb,  Sabah  Maboabst.1 

OSTADE,  ADRIAN  VAN,  wsa  bom  in  1610,  in  the  city  of  LUbeok ; 
but  though  a  German  by  birth,  he  is  always  considered  to  belong  to 
the  Dutch  school  of  pamting,  having  formed  his  style  in  Holland, 
where  he  studied  under  Frank  Hals,  and  is  said  to  have  recdved  some 
instraction  from  Rembrandt.  In  the  school  of  Frank  Hals  he  formed 
an  acquaintance  with  Brouwer,  who  became  his  intimate  friend  and 
adviser.  Like  Brouwer,  he  chose  his  subjecto  from  low  life^  such  as 
farm-houses,  stables,  and  the  interior  of  aJe-houses;  the  figures  are 
generally  occupied  in  drinking,  smoking,  and  the  like;  rural  sports, 
village  weddings,  and  countacywomen  engaged  in  their  domestic 
employments,  were  the  scenes  and  tiie  characters  with  which  he  was 
luniliar.  But  though  in  the  choice  of  his  subjecto  he  had  no  ref^ird 
to  elegance,  and  though  he  took  what  he  had  before  him  without 
endeavouring  to  improve  it,  his  oompoBltions  are  so  spirited,  there  is 
such  tmth,  nature,  and  life  m  his  little  pictures,  thero  is  such  delicacy 
in  his  pencil,  such  warmth,  transparency,  and  brilliancy  in  his  colourings 
and  such  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  chiaroscuro,  that  it  is  impossibte 
not  to  admire  his  geniua  and  execution.  Ostade's  figures  were  so  much 
admired  that  he  waa  frequently  eoUoited  by  the  most  eminent  con- 
temporary artiste  to  paint  the  figures  in  their  landscapes.  His  best 
works  are  extremely  scarce,  and  sell  at  very  high  prices.  His  works 
are  to  be  found  in  every  private  collection  of  any  importance  in 
Engluid.  There  is  no  )>icture  by  him  in  ike  National  Gallery,  but  the 
Dnlwich  Gallery  contains  several  of  his  worka  Ostade  died  in  1685, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-fivet 

OSTADE,  ISAAC  VAN,  bom  at  Lubeck  in  1617,  was  the  brother 
of  Adrian,  ftom  whom  he  learned  the  art  of  painting,  and  whose 
manner  he  imitated  so  closely  that  some  of  his  copies  after  Adrian 
have  been  frequently  ascribed  to  the  latter.  He  died  young,  which 
hindered  him  from  acquiring  the  excellence  that  he  would  probably 


have  attained.  He  is  generally  characterised  as  much  inferior  to  his 
brother;  but  Dr.  Waagen,  after  carefully  examining  his  pioturea  in 
the  colleotionB  in  England,  aays  of  him : — "  Great  iojustioe  is  done  to 
Isaac  van  Ostade  by  the  poor  pictures  of  country  Ufe  which  are  fre- 
quently ascribed  to  him  in  the  galleries  in  Germany.  In  Holland,  in 
Paris^  and  above  all  in  England,  we  may  be  convinced  that  in  hia 
villase-ecenes  and  in  his  winter-pieces  he  is  a  whoUy  original  maater, 
and  oy  no  meana  inferior  to  his  brother."  Some  of  his  finest  works 
are  in  England,  in  the  royal  collection  and  the  collections  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel  and  Lord  Ashburton.    Isaac  van  Ostade  died  in  1671  (or  1654). 

OSTEBVALD,  JEAN  FRE'DERIC,  was  bom  at  Neufchltel,  in 
Switaerland,  in  the  year  1668.  Having  studied  at  Saumur,  Orl^ana* 
and  Paris,  he  returned  to  his  native  country,  and  in  1699  was  appointed 
pastor  of  the  reformed  church  of  the  town  of  Neufch&tel,  where  he 
became  noted  for  his  zeal  in  instructing  his  flock,  as  well  as  for  his 
tbeologiral  learning.  He  published  an  edition  of  the  KUe  in  French, 
with  aiguments  or  explanatory  heads  to  the  books  and  chapters,  which, 
became  very  popular  among  mo  French  Protestante  under  the  name 
of  *  Ostervald  s  Bible,'  and  of  which  there  have  been  several  reprints. 
He  published  also—l, '  Abr^g^  de  THistoire  de  la  Bible ;'  2, '  Traits 
des  Sourcea  de  la  Corruption  qui  r^e  aujonrd'hui  parmi  lea 
Chretiens;'  8^ 'Traits  contra  I'lmpuzet^;'  4,  a  Catechism,  which  is 
much  used  in  the  French  Protestant  churches,  and  is  known  by  the 
name  of  'Gatdchisme  d'Ostervald;'  5,  'Ethica  Christiana;*  and  other 
religious  works.  Ostervald  died  at  Neufch&tel,  in  1747,  much  rwretted. 
He  and  his  two  firiends,  J.  A.  Turetin  of  Geneva  and  Samuel  Werenfela 
of  Basel  did  much  tovrard  the  revival  of  religion  in  Switaerland :  they 
were  styled  the  '  Triumvirate  of  Swiss  Divines.' 

OTHllA'N  (I8S  AffIn),  the  third  kalif  of  the  ICoslema  after 
Mohammed,  was  a  direct  descendant  from  Abd-al-menaf,  one  of  the 
ancestors  of  the  prophet.  Having  early  adopted  Isliim  by  the  per- 
suasion of  Mohammed,  he  became  one  of  his  most  zealous  *  asbdb  * 
(companions),  followed  him  in  hia.  flight  from  Mecca  to  Medina,  and 
was  made,  on  his  retum,  one  of  his  most  confidential  friends  and 
secretaries.  [Mohaxxbd.]  Othm(in  was  one  of  the  six  individuals  to 
whom  the  Kalif  Omar  had  by  his  will  entrusted  the  designation  of  a 
successor.  After  mature  deliberation  the  majority  chose  Othm^,  on 
condition  that  he  would  govem  the  people  according  to  the  rules  of 
the  EonCn.  Othm^  solemnly  promised  to  do  this,  and  he  was 
accordingly  inveated  with  the  supreme  power  towaida  the  end  of 
Dhi-1-hi^ah  j^e.  23  (Not.  or  Dea  ajx  644),  three  days  after  the  death 
of  Omar.  His  first  public  act  waa  to  send  a  body  of  troops  under 
Al-mugheyrah  Ibn  Shaabah  to  complete  the  reduction  of  the  province 
of  Hamadan  (a.d.  645),  while  anower  army  expelled  Jezdegerd  from 
Persia  (▲.!>.  646).  [Oxab.]  Another  body  of  Araba  (ajx  647)  reduced 
all  that  part  of  Ehorass^  which  had  escaped  former  invaaiona.  In 
the  meanwhile  AbduUah  Ibn  Said  invaded  Eastem  Africa,  and  after 
defeating  and  killing  at  Taktibiyyah  the  patrician  Gregoriua,  who 
commanded  in  the  Grecian  emperor's  name,  subdued  ita  principal 
dties.  Four  years  afterwards  (ajx  651)  the  same  commander  made 
an  incursion  into  Nubia,  and  obliged  the  Christian  sovereign  of  that* 
countiy  to  sue  for  peace  and  pay  him  tribute  The  islands  of  Cyprus 
and  Bhodes  were  attacked  and  plundered  by  Muawiyah  Ibn  Abl 
Sufy(in  (A.D.  648) :  these  two  maritime  expeditions  bebg  the  firat 
which  the  Arabs  ever  madei 

While  the  Mohanmiedan  empue  was  thus  extending  on  all  sides^ 
Othmiin  WAS  rapidly  losing  the  flections  of  his  subjecta  by  the  weak- 
ness of  liis  internal  administration  and  hia  partiality  towards  the 
members  of  his  family.  Abti-1-fedii,  the  Arabisn  historiographer,  says, 
that  some  one  having  suggested  to  Omar  on  his  death-bed  to  appoint 
Othm(in  his  successor,  he  exdaimed,  "God  forbid  that  I  should; 
Othm^  is  too  much  inchned  to  favour  his  own  friends  and  relatives." 
In  this  judgment  Omar  waa  not  mistaken.  Othmin  began  by 
removing  the  celebrated  Amr&  Ibn  Al-ass  from  the  government  of 
Egypt— a  oountiy  which  he  had  conquered— and  appointing  in  lus 
pUoe  hia  own  foster-brother,  Abdullah  Ibn  Said.  Tliia  measure  wss 
as  disagreeable  to  the  Arabs  as  to  the  Egyptians.  The  people  of 
Alexandria,  who  bore  impatiently  the  Mohammedan  yoke,  and  were 
only  kept  in  obedience  by  the  mildness  and  the  justice  of  their 
governor,  seeing  a  fitvourable  opportunity,  entered  into  a  corre- 
spondence with  the  Greek  emperor,  and  surrendered  to  him  the  city; 
and  although  Othmto  immediately  reinstated  Amri^  who  recovered 
Alexandria  and  demolished  ite  fortifications,  this  was  not  acoom- 
pushed  without  great  difficulty  and  considerable  bloodshed  (aj).  646). 
Saad  Ibn  Abi  Wakkdss  and  Abti  Miisa  Al-ashaari,  two  of  Mohammed's 
companions,  were  also  deprived  by  him  of  their  commend.  Othm^ 
rendered  himself  further  obnoxious  by  occupying  on  the  '  minbar ' 
(pulpit),  and  while  at  prayers  in  the  mosque,  the  same  place  which 
the  prophet  had  used,  instead  of  placing  himself,  aa  his  predecessors 
Omar  and  Abii  Bda  had  done,  a  few  steps  lower  down.  He  had  also 
lost  from  off  lus  finger  a  silver  signet  ring  which  had  once  belonged 
to  the  prophet^  and  with  which  the  kalifs  his  predecessors  had  sealed 
their  despatchea— an  ominous  cucumstanoe^  which  was  reguded  by 
all  zealous  Moslems  as  the  greatest  blow  that  could  be  infiicted  on 
their  rising  empire;  and  he  had  recalled  from  his  exile  Hakemlba 
AasQ,  whom  the  prophet  himself  had  banished  from  Mecca.  Othmdo 
waa  further  accused  of  exoeasive  prodigslity  towards  hia  favourites. 
These  and  other  oomplainta  against  Othmiin  increasing  the  public  dis* 
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content,  the  elden  of  the  Anbian  tribea  and  the  moet  iUaetnooa 
among  tbe  companions  of  the  prophet  met  at  Medina,  and  having 
drawn  np  a  memorial  in  whioh  their  chaigeii  nineteen  in  number, 
were  fully  speciBed,  they  despatched  with  it  one  of  their  number, 
Amm&r  Ibn  Itfaur,  threatening  Othmin  with  immediate  deposition 
unless  he  gave  a  latisfaetory  answer  to  every  one  of  them.  Othm^ 
resented  this  as  an  outrage  upon  his  authority,  and  caused  Ammtfr, 
the  bearer  of  the  memorial,  to  be  so  severely  beaten  by  his  slaves  that 
he  was  left  for  dead  on  the  ground.  This  act  inflamed  the  passions  of 
the  people,  who  now  openly  demanded  Othm^n's  abdication.  Depu- 
tations  from  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire,  having  the  same  object 
in  view,  reached  Medioa,  and  Othm^  was  closely  besieged  in  his 
palace  by  a  large  body  of  insurgents.  In  vain  did  Othmdn  promise  to 
restore  to  the  treasury  tibe  sums  he  had  abstracted,  to  redress  all 
grieTanoee,  and  answer  all  complaints ;  the  fury  of  the  people 
increased  instead  of  abating,  and  they  would  undoubtedly  have  com- 
mitted videnoe  upon  his  person  had  not  All,  who  had  considerable 
influence  among  the  insurgents,  promised  in  the  kalif 's  name  that  all 
causes  of  oom^sint  shoidd  be  immediately  removed. 

The  tranquillity  by  these  means  restored  was  but  of  short  duration. 
Ayesba,  ^e  widow  of  the  prophet,  who  hated  Othmin,  and  who  had 
Been  vrith  envy  his  accession  to  power,  now  openly  favoured  the  pre- 
tensions of  Talhah  to  the  kalifate.     By  her  authority  among  the 
Arabian  tribes,  as  well  as  hy  her  intrigues^  she  succeeded  in  creatiog 
great  disa£BBOtion  against  Othm^  and  attaching  the  most  influential 
people  in  the  empire  to  her  interests.  She  bribed  Othmtfn's  secretary, 
Merwlbi  Ilm  HuLem,  to  transmit  false  orders  in  his  master^s  nama 
One  of  thrae,  addressed  to  Abdullah,  governor  of  Egypt,  bid  him  put 
to  death  Mohammed,  son  of  the   Ealif  Abti  Bekr,  who  was  then 
residing  at  AJezandria,  and  followed  the  party  of  Ayesha.    No  sooner 
was  the  kalif's  order  made  known  than  Othm^'s  enemies  eagerly 
urged  Mohammed  to  revenge  the  affronts    He  accordingly  marched 
against  Medina,  which  he  entered  without  opposition,  and  invested 
Othm^'s  palluse.    After  making  some  resistance,  Othmto's  soldiers 
left  him  to  his  fate.    Placing  a  Korto  in  his  bosom,  the  kalif  caUnly 
awaited  the  arrival  of  the  aasassina,  who,  headed  by  Mohammed, 
rushed  into  the  room.    The  incensed  youth  seized  Othmtfn  by  the 
beard,  and  plunged  his  sword  into  his  breast ;  others  pierced  his  body 
in  different  parts,  and  he  expired  un^er  numerous  wounda     For 
three  days  ms  mutilated  coipse  lay  unbuxied  and  exposed  to  the 
insults  of  the  populace,  until  it  was  at  length  thrown  into  a  hole. 
This  happened,  according  to  At-tabdri  and  Abu-l-fedd,  on  the  18th  day 
of  Dhi-Muijjah  a.h.  85  (18th  of  June  ▲.D.  656) ;  other  historians  assign 
earlier  ^tes  to  this  deplorable  events  although  all  agree  in  pbcing  it 
within  that  month.    Othm^  reigned  twelve  years,  and  was  eighty- 
two,  others  say  ninety,  and  even  ninety-five  years  old  when  he  died. 
He  had  been  married  to  two  of  the  daughters  of  the  prophet,  Rakiyyah 
and  Om-al-Koltht^,  owing  to  which  he  u  generally  designated  by  the 
Arabian  historians  under  the  surname  of  Dhfl-n-ntireyn  (be  of  the 
two  lights).    Othm^a  is'  described  as  a  man  of  majestic  figure  and 
venerable  aspect ;  he  was  pious  and  well  versed  in  tiie  KorSa,  which 
be  IB  reported  to  have  tnusoribed  several  times.    He  was  the  first 
who  caused  an  authentic  copy  of  the  Korin  to  be  made,  from  which 
all  others  were  to  be  transcribed.    He  entrusted  the  reviBion  of  it  to 
Zeyd  Ibn  Thdbit,  Abdullah  Ibn  Zobeyr,  and  other  companions  of  the 
prophet.    Until  the  11th  century  of  our  era  a  copy  of  the  Kordn 
called  'Mushafu-l-Othm^i*  (the  volume  of  Othmin)  was  preserved 
in  the  great  mosque  at  Cordova,  being  thought  by  some  authors  to 
contain  four  leaves  of  the  Kor^  which  Othmin  placed  in  his  bosom, 
and  stained  with  his  blood,  and  by  others  to  be  one  of  those  copies 
which  the  kalif  was  known  to  have  written  himself. 

(As-8oyfltti,  Eittory  of  the  ICaUfa,  in  manuscript,  in  the  Brit  Mus., 
No.  7424 ;  Abti-l-fedi,  An.  MotL^  voL  i  p.  240,  et  teq. ;  Al-makin  apud 
Erpenium,  p.  81,  et  aeq, ;  Ab^4-faraj,  ffitt.  DyruuLf  translated  by 
Pococke,  p.  57,  et  eeq.;  Ockley,  Biet.  of  the  Saraeena,  vol.  i.;  Price 
(Major),  Retrotpect  of  Mohammedan  ffittory,  vol  i) 

OTHMAN,  ibn  YAHIA  ALCAISI,  was  bom  of  a  noble  family  at 
Malaga  in  Andalusia.  He  is  mentioned  as  a  man  of  great  and  varied 
talents,  and  as  having  been  eminent  in  philosophy,  law,  and  medidna 
He  was  made  governor  of  Malaga,  and  died  ▲.&  735  (4-d.  1834).  He 
was  the  author  of  a  work  containing  many  grammatical  questions 
('Qusesita  Qrammatica ') ;  another,  'De  Hesreditate ; '  and  a  third, 
'De  Mcnsuris  Hispams.'  (Casiri,  Biblioth,  Arabico-Hiip,  £$cur,,  t.  iL 
p.  109.) 

OTHMA'N  I.,  sumamed  Al-ghin  (the  Ck>nqueror),  the  founder  of 
the  dynasty  now  reigning  at  Constantinople,  was  bom  at  Btkdt  in 
Bitbynia,  in  657  of  the  Hejira  (a.d.  1259).  The  Turkish  and  Arabian 
historians  do  not  agree  as  to  his  ancestors  and  origin,  but  the  moat 
genexally  received  opinion  is,  that  he  was  the  son  of  Orthogrul,  a 
Tm'kman  or  Oguzian  chieftain,  who,  having  entered  into  the  service  of 
the  sultan  of  Iconium,  estabUshed  himself  with  his  tribe  at  Surgtit,  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Sanger.  It  is  further  related  that  his  grand- 
father Suleym^  left  his  native  steppes  in  the  Md-ward-l-nahr  (beyond 
the  Oxus),  passed  into  Ehorassdn  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  of 
Genghis  Khan  (a.d.  1218-19)  [Gbkqhis  Eban],  and  settled  at  EeUth 
in  Armenia.  After  the  death  of  Suleymin,  who  was  drowned  in  the 
Euphrates,  hia  son  Orthogrul  succeeded  him  in  the  command  of  the 
tribe.    He  marched  farther  into  Atia  Minor,  and  entered  the  service  of 


Alao-d-din  Caycobad,  the  ninth  saltan  of  the  Se^ tikiaii  dynasty,  whose 
reign  b^gan  in  a.d.  1213.  Having  received  lands  to  settle  in  with  his 
tribe,  Orthogrul  rendered  important  services  to  Alao-d-din  and  his 
successors,  aiding  them  in  their  wars  against  the  Tartars  and  against 
the  Qreeks.  Orthogrul  died  in  A.E.  680  (a.d.  1280),  leaving  his  son 
Othmin  to  succeed  him  in  the  government  of  the  colony.  After 
the  death  of  Masdd  IL,  the  Uwt  of  the  Seljtlkides,  his  dominions  behig 
shared  among  his  generals,  part  of  the  province  of  Bithyoia  fell  to  the 
lot  of  Othm^,  who  thus  found  himself  the  maater  of  a  amiUl  terri- 
tory. The  first  campaigns  of  this  conqueror  were  directed  sgainst  the 
Greeks.  In  July,  A.D.  1299,  having  first  forced  the  slightly  defended 
passes  of  Mount  Olympus,  he  invaded  the  territory  of  Nicasa,  and 
subdued  the  whole  country,  except  the  capital  itself,  which  fell  four 
yean  afterwards  into  his  power  (1804).  In  1807  he  invaded  and 
reduced  the  country  of  Marmara.  The  annals  of  the  first  years  of  his 
reign  exhibit  the  same  repetition  of  successful  inroads,  until,  seeing 
his  army  increased  by  captives  and  volunteers,  he  meditated  and 
carried  into  execution  greater  undertakings.  Instead  of  retreating  as 
before,  after  each  incursion,  to  the  hills,  hs  maintained  the  most  useful 
and  defensible  posts,  fortified  the  towns  and  castles,  and  strove  to 
maintain  every  foot  of  ground  which  he  gained  from  the  enemy.  In 
the  course  of  many  years  of  warfSare  he  conquered  the  remainder  of 
Bithynia  and  the  neighbouring  provinces;  and  alUiough  he  was 
several  times  repulsed  m  his  attempts  upon  Nicomedia  and  Prusa^  he 
kept  those  cities  in  awe  by  means  of  strong  fortresses  which  he  erected 
in  their  neighbourhood.  At  length  his  son  and  successor,  Orkhkn, 
gained  possession  of  Pmsa,  but  we  welcome  news  did  not  arrive  till 
OthmiCn  was  almost  insensible,  owing  to  old  age  and  infirmitieB. 
Othmtfn  died  in  a.d.  1826,  in  the  aixty-seventh  (sixty*ninth  year 
Mohammedan  reckoning)  of  his  age  and  the  twen^HMventh  of  hia 
reign,  reckoning  i^m  his  first  invasion  of  Bithynia.  He  held  his 
court  at  Gara-BiBsar  and  coined  money  in  his  name^  but  he  never  took 
the  title  of  sultan.  Such  waa  the  commencement  of  the  Turldiih 
empire,  which,  from  his  name,  has  received  the  appellation  of  Othomsn 
or  Ottoman  Porte.  The  memory  of  Othmtfn  is  held  in  such  venena- 
tion  by  tb^  Turks,  that^  on  the  accession  of  a  new  sultan  to  the  Uuone 
of  Constantinople,  no  greater  compliment  can  be  paid  to  him  than  to 
ynah.  him  as  happy  a  reign,  as  long  a  life,  and  all  tiie  kindness  of  0th- 
m^  He  was  famed  for  hia  moderation,  his  justice^  his  military 
talents,  and  his  prudence :  he  left  to  his  son  Orkh^  a  book  of  maxims 
and  rules  for  the  government  of  an  empire,  which  are  muoh  esteemed. 
(Von  Hammei^s  Journey  from  OonetantinopU  to  Bruea  and  to  the 
Olympui^  Pesth,  1818,  and  OeechichU  dee  Oimanitehen  Seiche,  Pesth, 
1827 ;  D'Ohsson,  Tabiemt  de  V Empire  Othoman ;  Abd-l-fedtf,  An. MoA^ 
vol.  ▼.  \  Desguignes,  JSietoi/re  dee  jTiuia) 

OTHO,  MARCUS  SA'LVIUS^  was  bom  on  the  28th  of  April,  A.D.  81 
or  32.  He  was  descended  of  an  honourable  funily,  whidi  originally  came 
from  Ferentinum  (Ferentino),  and  which  traced  its  origin  to  the  kings 
of  Etraria.  Hia  grandfather,  who  behmged  to  the  equestrian  order, 
was  made  a  senator  through  the  influence  of  Idvia  Augusta,  but  did 
not  rise  higher  in  office  than  the  prsstorahip.  Has  father,  Lucius  Otho, 
was  advanced  to  offices  of  great  honour  and  trust  by  the  emperor 
Tiberius,  whom  he  is  said  to  have  reaembled  so  closely  in  person  as  to 
have  been  frequently  taken  for  a  near  relation. 

Marcus  Otho  waa  an  intimate  friend  of  Nero  during  the  early  years 
of  hia  re^,  and  his  associate  in  his  excesses  and  debaucheries;  but 
li^ero's  love  for  Poppesa,  whom  Otho  had  aeduced  from  her  husband, 
and  to  whom  he  was  grsatly  attached,  produced  a  coolness  between 
them,  and  ultimately  occasioned  the  honourable  banishment  of  ()tho 
to  the  province  of  Lnsitanta,  of  which  he  was  appointed  governor. 
In  thia  province,  which  he  goveraedy  according  to  Suetoniua  (*  Otho,' 
a  3),  with  great  justice,  he  remained  for  ten  years ;  and  afterwarda 
took  an  active  part  in  opposition  to  Nero  and  in  pladng  Qalba  upon  Che 
throne,  a.d.  68.  Otho  appears  to  have  expected,  as  the  reward  of  his 
services,  that  he  should  have  been  declared  his  successor ;  but  when 
Galba  proceeded  to  adopt  Fiao  Licinianua  as  his  successor,  Otho 
formed  a  conspiracy  among  the  guards,  who  proclaimed  him  emperor, 
and  put  Qalba  to  death  after  a  reign  of  only  seven  montha  [(^alba.] 

OUio  commenced  his  reign  by  ingratiating  himself  with  the  soldiery, 
whom  Galba  had  unwisely  neglected  to  condliate.  He  yielded  to  tiie 
wiahea  of  the  people  in  putting  t6  death  Tigellinus,  who  had  been  the 
chief  minister  of  Nero's  pleasures,  and  he  acquired  considerable  popu* 
larity  by  his  wise  and  judicious  administration.  He  was  however 
scaroely  seated  upon  the  throne  before  he  waa  called  upon  to  oppose 
Yitelliusb  who  had  been  prodaimed  emperor  by  the  legions  in  Germany 
a  few  daya  before  the  death  of  Galba.  Yitellios,  who  waa  of  an  indo- 
lent disposition,  sent  forward  Cssdna,  one  of  his  generals,  to  secure 
the  passes  of  the  Alps,  while  he  hioaBelf  remained  in  his  camp  upon 
the  Rhine.  Otho  quickly  collected  a  large  army  and  marched  against 
C!8ecina,  while  he  sent  his  fleet  to  reduce  to  obedience  Lignria  and 
Gallia  Narbonensis  (compare  '  Taa,  Agr.,'  c.  7).  At  first  Otho  was 
completeljr  successful.  Liguria  and  Gallia  NarbonensiB  submitted  to 
his  authority ;  while  Cseoina  was  repulsed  with  considerable  loss  in 
an  attack  upon  Placentia.  But  ahortly  after,  Otho*s  army  was  com- 
pletely  defeated  by  the  troopa  of  Yitellius  in  a  hard-fought  battle  near 
Bebriacum,  a  vilkige  on  the  Po,  south-west  of  Mantua.  Otiio,  who 
does  not  appear  however  to  have  been  deficient  in  braverv,  had  been 
persuaded  for  the  security  of  his  person  to  retire  before  the  battle  to 


B3e  OTHO  L 

BrixeUnm ;  ■  atsp  which  tended,  m  TmHoi  hu  obumd,  t«  owarioD 

hia  dflfsat  WlieD  hs  wa*  informed  of  tlie  tenilt  of  the  battla,  lie 
refoeed  to  nuka  uijr  further  afforta  for  the  empire,  and  put  en  end  to 
hU  own  Lfa  bf  fdling  upon  bis  award,  at  the  age  of  thirtj-Beven, 
aoeording  to  T»citaB{'Hi«t,' u.  50),  or  at  thirty-aight,  aooordiog  to 
Saotonins  ('Otho/c  II),  after  reigning  95  dayi  Plutarch  raUtea 
that  the  toldien  immediatel;  buried  hia  Irady,  that  it  might  not  be 
flxpowd  to  indiguity  by  falling  into  the  hands  of  hia  enemiee,  and 
neotad  a  plain  monument  over  hia  grave  witb  the  simple  ioacription. 
To  the  memory  of  Marona  Otho."  (TaeituB,  Hitt.,  booka  i.  and  iLj 
lAfe  0/  Olho,  by  Sastoniua  and  PlntATch;  Dion  Caauua,  lib.  luT. ; 
TUlemont,  Hill,  da  Bmperatn,  toL  iiL) 


OTHO  I.,  ton  of  tbe  Emperor  Bent7  I.,  and  dulce  of  Saxony,  wae 
eleotsd,  after  hia  father'a  death,  A.D.  S37,  hia  aaooeaior  on  the  thront 
of  Qermany.  Hia  reign  waa  loQg  and  eTentTul;  a  great  part  of  it  was 
ocoupied  in  quelling  the  turbulence  of  tbe  great  feudatories,  the  dukea 
o(  fiaiaria,  Franeonia,  and  Lorraine,  the  afobbiahop  of  Main^  and  of 
bia  own  aon  and  aon-in'law,  who  bad  rebelled  against  him.  He  waged 
alao  a  long  and  ancoeatful  war  agmnat  Botealaa,  duke  of  Bolmnia,  who, 
hairing  murdered  hie  own  fa^er,  had  aboliabed  Chriitianilj  and 
thrown  off  hli  allegiance  to  the  empire^  He  conquered  tlia  Slavi  of 
tbe  region  bordenng  on  the  Oder,  and  founded  two  biahoprica,  Havel- 
buig  and  Brandenbm^,  in  order  that  they  might  fumiih  miaaionariea 
for  tbe  conTeraiou  of  &e  Slari  to  Chriatianity.  Otho  defeated  alio  the 
Danea,  for  whose  conteralon  he  founded  Uahoprica  in  Holatein  and 
Schleawig.  In  the  year  S5G  he  gained  a  great  liotory  over  the  Hudb. 
In  Italy  he  appeared  fint  aa  the  champion  of  AdeUida,  the  young 
widow  of  King  Iiotheriua,  who  bad  been  impriaonad  and  otherwise 
iU-nied  by  Berengaiiua,  who,  after  poisoning  Lotharius,  had  usurped 
the  Italian  crown.  Otho  liberated  Adelaide,  whom  he  married  at 
Favia,  in  the  year  9S1,  and  forgate  BerODgarinB,  and  allowed  him  to 
retain  tbe  aoTereignty  of  Italy,  but  aa  hia  Tsasal.  Otho  then  retained 
to  Qermany,  After  aome  jeitft,  fnah  complaints  of  tbe  tyranny  of 
Bereugarina  induced  Otho  to  retrosi  the  Alpa :  he  defeated  BerangBriua 
and  hia  ton  and  oolleagne  Adalbert.  He  waa  himself  aeknowledgad  \ij 
a  Diet  held  at  Uilan  as  King  of  Italy,  and  crowned  by  the  arohmahop 
with  the  iron  etown  lA  tbe  Longobaidt  in  the  oborob  of  St.  Ambroae, 
at  the  close  of  SGI.  In  tbe  foUowing  year  Otbo  repaired  to  Rome, 
where  Pope  John  XIL  orowued  him  £mperor  of  the  West,  aa  being 
the  saeoeaior  of  Cbarlemague.  Bermgarius,  who  had  atill  aome  fol- 
lowers, defended  himeelf  obstinately  in  the  fottreta  of  St.  Leo,  in  the 
fiomsgnai  but  being  taken,  waa  (eat  piiaoner  to  Bambu^  where  be 
diMl. 

Ueantime  OUio,  having  received  nnmeroua  oonplainta  against  Pope 
John,  whoae  lioentiousneaa  and  tyranny  had  beoome  iosupportable  to 
the  people  of  Borne,  and  who  moreover  maintained  Be<iret  intelligenoe 
with  the  partieana  of  BeteDgarius,  again  visited  Rome,  and  aaaembled 
a  coundl,  in  which  John  waa  deposed,  and  Leo  TIIL  elected  in  bia 
place.  John  however,  after  Otbo'a  departure,  re-entered  Rome, 
obliged  Leo  to  run  away,  and  committed  many  acta  of  cruelty  agvnit 
tboae  who  bad  favoured  the  exaltation  of  hia  rival.  [Jobs  XII.J  John 
[oon  after  died,  in  BU,  and  the  Roraaa  clergy,  diaregarding  tiie  former 
eUclion  of  Leo,  appointed  another  pope  by  the  name  of  JSenedint  T. 
Thia  brought  Otbo  again  to  Rome,  which  he  besieged  and  took.  He 
banished  Benedict  and  i»inBtated  Leo,  who  however  died  the  year 
after,  when  John  XIII.  was  elected  with  Olho'a  approbation.  But  the 
Romans,  revolting  agidnat  the  new  pope,  banished  him  into  Campania. 
Upon  this  Otho  again  entered  Rome,  and  having  put  the  leadera  ot  the 
insurrection  upon  their  trial,  banged  thirteen  of  Uiem,  end  oondemned 
the  otheiB  to  TiriouB  puniabmanta.  Thebiatorian  LiutprandusJostJGes 
tbe  conduct  of  Otbo  on  this  oocaaioD,  saying  that  he  merely  exerdsed 
Lis  impenal  prerogative,  like  His  predeoeMor*  of  the  Byianline  and 
Cailovicgian  dynaatiea,  agunat  men  wbo  had  violated  their  oaths  and 
rebelled  against  bis  authority.  Thia  abowa  that  at  that  time  the  duchy 
of  Home  waa  still  considered  oa  subject  to  the  emperor). 

lu  the  year  SBT  Otho  had  his  son  Otho  II.  crowned  emperor  and 
his  colUague,  at  Rome,  by  Pope  John  XIII.  In  Uie  following  year 
Otho  sent  Liutprandos  on  a  mitaion  to  Nicephorua  Phooes,  emperor  ot 
Constantinople,  which  however  produced  no  friendly  result,  [LlDT- 
FBsnsuB.]  Otho  acoordingly  invaded  the  provinces  of  Campania, 
Apulia,  and  Calabria,  which  were  subject  to  the  ByamtineB,  ood  laid 
aiege  to  Bari,  which  however  he  did  not  tobe.     Nioephorus  in  the 


meantime  bring  mordered,  1  ... , 

Otho,  and  gave  tbe  priaoea  Theophania  in  marriase  to  his  ■ 
Otho  returned  to  Oarmony,  where  he  died  in  uay,  9TS.  Otbo  tuu 
been  styled  'the  Oreal,'  a  title  which  he  deserved  for  hja  abilitioi.  his 
suooeaa,  and  hia  love  of  justice.  His  policy  towards  the  aeo  ot  Koine 
is  worthy  of  notice ;  for  whilst  ha  showed  himself  ualous  for  the 
interests  of  the  church,  endowed  abbeys  and  convents,  and  Iiouourwl 
deaerving  men  among  the  clergy,  yet  be  always  asserted  his  eOTeraign 
right  in  temporal  mattera,  and  in  the  elections  of  tbe  popes,  &  right 
which  bis  successors  contiDued  to  exercise  for  a  long  time  sfteirwarda 
until  the  pontlScate  of  Qregory  TIL  In  Italy  he  astablialiecl  Uie 
supremacy  of  the  Oerman  emperors  over  the  greater  part  of  the  p«iiin- 
sula,  with  the  exception  of  tbe  aanthem  provincee,  which  ramiainwt 
subject  to  the  Eastern  empire. 

OTHO  IL,  son  of  Otho  I.,  waa  enoaged  after  bis  fttheVs  death  in  > 
war  with  Henry,  duke  of  Bavuia,  whom  he  defeated,  and  whose  fiaf 
tie  bestowed  on  the  Dnka  of  Buabia.    He  hod  also  to  oonteod  agaiiut 
LothariuB,  king  of  France,  for  the  posaeaaion  of  the  great  fief  of  I^otba- 
ringia,  or  Lorrains,  which  had  been  a  tubjeot  of  oontention  betweea 
France  and  Oermany  ever  since  the  separation  of  tiie  two  crowns. 
Otho  divided  Lorraine  into  two  Sefs,  upper  and  lower,  the  Utter  of 
which  ha   left  to   Charles,   Lotbariua's  brother,   on  oondition    that 
he  should  pay  allegianoe  to  the  Qerman  crown.     In  the  year   979 
Otho  repaired  to  Italy,  where  things  were,  as  usual,  in  a  state  at  great 
confusion.    At  Rome  he  repressed  sedition,  and  paniahsd  several   of 
the  leaders.    From  Rome  hs  proceeded  into  Campania,  and  interfered 
in  the  interminable  quarrels  of  the  various  princes  of  Capua,  BenoTento, 
and  Salerno ;  and  thence  advanced  into  Apulia  and  Calabria,  where  be 
fought  against  the  Saracens,  who  had  landed  in  those  provinces,  and 
who  were  encouraged,  aa  it  was  said,  by  the  Byoantios  emperor,  ivho 
wae  a&ajd  of  losing  his  Italian  domlnioas  throi^h  Otho's  ambitioti. 
Otho  occupied   Tarentum,  and  at  tiA  waa  successful  agunst    tba 
Saracens;  but  he  afterwards  was  defeated  by  them  witb  great  etaaghter. 
(Sigonius ;  Ditmar;  Huratori.)     Otho,  returning  to  Northern  italr, 
assembled  a  general  diet  of  the  fsudatoriea  of  Oenoany  and  Italy  at 
Verona,  in  the  year  E)S3,  at  which  bia  aon,  then  four  years  old,  after- 
wards Otho  III.,  waa  ackoowleilged  aa  hia  aucoauor.     At  that  diet 
several  laws  were  added  to  tbe  Longobord  code,  and  Otho  conSrcned 
the  franchisee  and  privilegea  of  the  republic  of  Tenica  by  a  diploma, 
in  which  ore  enumeiated  the  provinces  that  were  subject  to  the 
kingdom  of  Italy  aa  distinct  from  those  belonging  to  Venioe.    The 
fbrmer  are  Pavia,  Uilan,  Cremona,  VioenEa,  Ceneda,  Verona,  Friuli, 
latria,  Fenara,  I^venna,  Cotnaoobio,  Rimini,  Pesaro,  Cesena,  Fano, 
SinigBgUa,  Ancona,  Umaoa,  Fermo,  Pinna,  and  Gaballa,  a,  statemeut 
which  oontradicta  tbe  pretended  grant  of  the  Exarchate  and  Penta- 
polie,  said  to  have  been  mode  t^  Otho  I.  to  tbe  eee  of  Rome;     From 
Verona,  Otho  proceeded  to  Ravenna,  and  afterwards  to  Capua  and 
Benevento,  intent  upon  oolleoting  a  large  army  against  the  Saracens, 
whom  he  vriahed  to  expel  bom  Sicily.    But  in  the  month  of  December 
933  he  fell  ill  at  Rome,  where  he  died,  and  waa  buried  in  the  atriam 
of  tbe  Vatioan  Basilica. 

OTHO  IIL  spent  his  long  minority  in  Qermany,  whilst  hia  giood- 
mother  Adelaide,  hia  mother  Theophania,  and  tbe  Arohbiahop  of 
Cologne  administered  his  dominions  in  Germsny  and  Italy.  In  the 
year  S9S  Otho  entered  Italy  with  a  large  army,  and  was  crowned 
Emperor  of  Qsimany  at  Rome  by  Pope  Qregory  V.,  who  was  his 
relative.  On  his  return  to  Qermany  be  defeated  the  Slaii,  with 
whom  he  was  engaged  in  a  war,  and  forced  Micialaa,  duke  of  Poland, 
to  do  him  homage.  He  atlerwarda  conferred  upon  liia  sucoessor,  Duke 
Bolealas,  the  tdUe  of  King  of  Poland.  At  the  end  of  SB7  Otbo 
returned  to  Italy ;  and  after  staying  awhile  at  Pavia  and  Ravenna, 
being  desirous  of  seeing  Venice,  a  city  then  already  celebrated  for  its 
wealth  and  power,  he  repaired  thither  incognito  vrith  six  attendanto. 
The  doge  Pietro  Orseolo  IL  entertained  him  aplendidly  by  night,  but 
left  him  to  enjoy  his  assumed  dijguise  during  the  day.  The  doge  had 
just  effected  the  oonquest  of  Dalmatia  from  the  Croatian?,  with  the 
lalanda  of  CuiBola  and  Lesina,  and  had  aaiumed  the  title  of  Duke  of 
Dalmatiik  Otho  held  a  daughter  of  the  doge'a  over  the  baptismal 
font,  and  on  that  occasion  he  exempted  the  Venetians  from  the 
pallium,  or  annual  tribute,  which  they  used  to  psy  t«  the  kings  of 
Italy,  Having  returned  to  Ravenna,  he  oollected  his  army  and 
mnrahed  upon  Rome,  from  whence  Pops  Gregory  V.  had  been  expelled 
by  the  patrician  Cnacentius,  styled  oonsul  of  Rome ;  a  remarkaUe 
ohaiaoter  of  the  dark  agea,  who  aspired  to  reestablish  the  Roman 
republio  under  a  nominal  allegianoe  to  tbe  Eastern  emperora.  Crea- 
centiua  caused  John,  a  Cakbrian  Qreek,  to  be  proclaimed  pontic 
under  the  title  of  John  ZVII.  On  tlie  arrival  of  Otho,  John  ran 
away ;  but  being  eeized  by  those  of  the  adverse  party,  ho  was  cruelly 
mutilated;  and  CnacentiaBi  after  defending  himself  in  the  oaatle  ot 
St.  Angelo,  waa  also  made  prisoner  and  beheaded,  with  twelve  of  hia 
followers.  OUio  returned  to  Qermany,  but  in  the  year  1001  he  was 
again  in  Italy.  He  fought  several  battlea  in  Campania,  besieged 
Benevento,  and  afterwords  quelled  aome  freeh  disturbance  in  Rome. 
In  the  following  year  (1002)  he  was  taken  ill  near  Civita  Castellans, 
and  died.    Hia  body  was  taken  to  Aquisgrsoa  to  be  buried. 

OTHO  lY.,  Doke  of  Brunswick  and  son  of  Henry  the  Lion,  WM 
elected  king  of  the  Qermana  in  1208  and  wan  afterwarda  orowned 
emperor  at  Rome  by  Innocent  III,    But  he  soon  quarrelled  with  that 
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inmerioiBi  pontiff  about  the  right  of  nominating  to  Taoant  baneficefc 
Oiho  lefcomed  to  Qermany,  wharo  Waldemar,  king  of  Denmarki  was 
^^*^yniling  hia  oonquasts  along  the  southern  ooast  of  the  Baltia  Soon 
after,  a  general  discontent,  which  was  enoouraged  by  the  clergy,  burst 
oat  against  him,  and  he  was  deposed  in  1212 ;  and  Frederio  of  Hohen- 
ataaffen,  king  of  Simly,  was  called  to  fill  the  throne  of  hii  ancestora 
Otho  however  had  stiU  a  considerable  party,  and  he  protracted  the 
contest  till  1215,  when  he  resigned  his  claims  to  hit  rivaL  [Fbx- 
DBBio  IL,  Ekpebob.]    He  died  in  1218. 

OTHO,  or  OTTO,  OF  FRBTSINOElir,  bom  about  1108,  was  the 

Bon  of  Leopold,  margraye  of  Austria,  and  of  Agnes,  daughter  of  the 

Emperor  Henry  IV.     He  studied  first  at  NiimoeKg  and  alberwsrds  in 

the  University  of  Paris,  after  which  he  entered  the  order  of  St»  Bernard 

in  the  abbey  of  Morimond,  of  which  in  1136  he  was  made  abbot,    Hia 

reUtive  Conrad  IXL,  king  of  the  Qermans,  recalled  him  to  lus  native 

country  and  made  him  Bishop  of  Freysingen  in  1138.    He  afterwards 

followed  Conrad  in  the  orusaide  to  Pidestine.    On  his  return  he  felt  a 

wieh.  to  visit  the  abbey  of  Morimond  again,  where  he  died,  after  a  abort 

illneaa,  in  1158,  much  revered  for  his  mowledge  and  piety.    He  wrote 

a  chronide  of  the  world  in  seven  book^, '  Ottonis  £piicopi  Frisingensis 

Rerum  ab  origine  Mundi  ad  ipsius  usque  Tempore,*  folio,  Augsburg, 

1515.     The  fint  four  books  of  this  Chronicle  are  a  mere  compilation 

from  Oroeius,  Busebius,  Isidore  of  Seville,  and  other  previous  writers ; 

but  the  last  three  books  contain  much  original  information,  eqpedally 

conoenoing  the  tSun  of  Qermany  in  the  10th,  11th,  and  12th  oentnries. 

Otho  ia  an  impartial  and  trustworthy  historian,  and  judicious  for  the 

times  in  which  he  lived.    Hia  Chronide  was  continued  down  to  the 

year  1210  by  another  Otho :  '  Appendix  Ottonis  k  S.  Blaaio  &  fine  libri 

septum  Ottonis  usque  ad  annum  Salutis^  1210.'    The  other  works  of 

Otbo  of  Freysingen  sre — 1,  A  treatise  concerning  the  end  of  the  world, 

according  to  the  Book  of  Bevektiani^  whidi  is  generally  appended  to 

hia  Chronide;  and  2,  A  histoiy  of  the  Emperor  Fredsffio  I,,  called 

Barba^ossa^ '  De  Gestis  Frederki  iEaobarbi  libri  duo,*  which  cornea 

down  to  the  year  1159,  but  has  been  oontinned  by  Badewik,  canon  of 

FreysiBgen,  down  to  1160. 

( Yossius,  De  ffittoriek  Laimii  ;  Fabridus,  BMwtkeea  Latinm  media 
alatie.) 

OTTLET,  WILLIAM  TOUNQ,  F.Ra,  F.aA.,  keeper  of  the  prints 
in  the  British  Museum,  was  bom  in  1771.  Early  in  life  his  studies 
were  directed  towards  art,  and  though  he  did  not  eventually  fiaUow 
pft|nting  aa  a  profession,  he  continued  till  late  in  life  to  use  his  pendL 
The  only  picture  which  he  appears  to  have  publidy  exhibited  was  one 
of  large  size  '  The  Fall  of  Satan,'  which  appeared  at  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy in  1828.  In  1791  he  went  to  Italy  and  remained  there  about 
ten  years,  engaged  partly  in  copying  paintings  and  drawings  by 
the  great  masters,  and  in  procuring  copies  to  be  made  of  them  by 
others,  but  dso  in  collecting  works  of  art  He  was  fortunate  in  pro- 
curing numerous  fine  works  of  the  early  masters,  and  he  obtained  an 
exce^nt  collection  of  drawings  and  engravings.  Soon  after  his  return 
he  set  about  the  preparation  of  a  work  illustrative  of  the  progress  of 
Italian  art,  for  which  lus  collections  afforded  him  great  fadlities.  The 
first  part  of  'The  Italian  Schod  of  Design:  being  a  Series  of  Fac- 
similes of  Original  Drawings  by  the  most  eminent  Painters  and 
Sculptors  in  Italy,  with  Biographical  Notices  and  ObservatLons ' 
appeared  in  foL  in  1808 ;  but  the  work  though  much  admired  was  too 
costly  to  meet  with  a  ready  ede,  and  the  second  part  was  not  published 
till  1812,  while  the  thiid  and  conduding  part  did  not  appear  till  1828. 
Meanwhile  Mr.  Ottiey  was  brought  into  dose  connection  with  the 
leading  patrons  and  connoisseurs  of  art  in  England,  and  came  to  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  leading  authorities  in  questions  of  taste,  and 
besides  the  preparation  of  the  works  noticed  bdow  he  was  oeUed  upon 
to  advise  in  the  purchase  of  separate  piotares,  as  wdl  as  the  arrange- 
ment and  formation  of  galleries.  His  admirable  collection  of  drawings 
by  the  great  mastera  he  sold  to  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  for  8000^  and  it 
formed  a  considerable  portion  of  the  famous  collection  which  the 
government  unfortunately  permitted  to  be  scattered  on  the  death  of 
that  celebrated  painter.  Mr.  Ottiey  was  in  1883  appointed  keeper  of 
the  prints  in  the  British  Museum.  He  at  once  applied  himsdf  to  the 
then  much-needed  task  of  eiamining  thoroughly  tne  state  of  the  entire 
collection  of  engravings  in  that  institution,  and  preparing  a  classified 
index  of  it  He  died  on  the  26th  of  May  1836,  in  his  sixty-fifth 
year. 

The  chief  works  of  Mr.  Ottiey,  ia  addition  to  his  'Italian School  of 
Design'  mentioned  above  are :  <  An  Enquiry  into  the  Origin  and  Early 
Histoiy  of  Engraving  upon  Copper  and  on  Wood,'  2  vda^  8vo,  1816 ; 
'Engravings  of  the  Marquis  of  Stafford's  Collection  of  Pictures  in 
London,'  4  vols.  foL,  1818;  '  Series  of  Plates  engraved  after  the  Paintings 
of  the  most  eminent  Masters  of  the  early  Florentine  School,'  foL,  1826; 
'  A  Collection  of  One  hundred  and  twenlnr-nine  Fac-Similes  of  Scarce 
Prints  bv  the  early  Masters  of  the  Italian,  German,  and  Flemish 
Schools,  illustrative  of  the  History  of  Engraving  from  tlie  Invention  of 
the  Art,  with  Introductory  Remarks,'  4to,  1826-28.  'Notices  of 
Engravers  and  their  Works,  being  the  commencement  of  a  new  Dictio- 
nary, which  it  is  not  intended  to  continue,'  4to,  1831.  He  also 
published  a  brief  'Descriptive  Catdogue  of  the  Nationd  Gallery.' 
Some  of  the  works  in  the  above  list  are  of  a  very  splendid  and  costiy 
character ;  and  all  of  them  have  been  of  use  in  extending  a  taste  for 
and  increasing  a  knowledge  of  art  in  this  country.    It  must  be  added 


however  that  Mr.  Ottiey  cannot  be  placed  dther  aa  a  critic  or  historian 
in  a  very  high  rank. 

OTTMEB,  KARL  THEODOB,  an  architect  to  whom  Bnmswiok 
10  indebted  for  what  ranka  dmost  among  the  largest,  and  certainly 
among  the  most  elegant,  palaces  in  Europe^  was  bom  in  that  dty, 
January  19th,  1800.  He  was  the  son  of  a  phydcian,  who  intended 
him  for  the  same  profoadon ;  but  his  father^s  death  leaving  him  free 
to  follow  his  own  inclination,  he  made  choice  of  architecture  as  his 
future  destination,  and  certainly  had  no  cause  to  repent  of  doing  so, 
being  eminentiy  fiikvoured  even  from  the  commencement  of  hii  career 
by  opportunities  that  fidl  to  the  lot  of  few.  While  he  was  completing 
his  studies  in  his  profeadon  at  Berlin,  in  1822,  he  competed  for  and 
was  employed  to  erect  the  new  theatre  there,  called  the  'Eoniga- 
stadter  Theater,'  which  was  b^gun  in  July  1823,  and  opened  in.^e 
August  of  the  following  year.  This  dedded  success  on  the  part  of 
one  so  young— it  bdng  m  fact  hii  'coup  d'essai,'— brought  Ottmer 
forward  at  once :  it  should  however  be  mentioned  that,  although  it 
was  not  known  at  the  time^  his  designs  were  corrected  by  Schinkd. 
[SoHiinuL.]  In  bis  next  work  of  not«^  the  'Sing-academie '  at  Berlin 
(erected  1826-27),  his  design  obtained  preference  of  that  of  Schinkd, 
although  the  latter  was  in  very  supenor  taste,  and  indeed  one  of  the 
happiest  ideas  of  the  'great  master,'  aa  may  be  seen  by  the  published 
drawings  of  it  in  his  'Entwiirfe.'  Flatioing  aa  all  this  was,  it  was 
not  without  its  disadvantages,  'as  by  immersing  him  too  early  and  too 
oompletdy  in  matters  of  mere  bu8iness,  it  hindered  that  cdm  appli- 
cation to  study  which  is  so  important  to  an  artist  at  the  outset  There 
was  besides  very  great  danger  of  hia  being  spoilt  by  the  exaggerated 
praises  bestowed  on  his  first  effortB,~praises  which,  it  has  been 
suspected,  proceeded  partiy  from  a  deaire  to  lessen  the  reputation 
and  keep  down  the  influence  of  SchinkeL  Fortunately  Ottmer  fdt 
the  neoasdty  of  improving  himself;  and  after  first  studying  a  short 
time  in  Paria,  he  vidted  Italy,  whue  he  remained  near^  two  yesn 
(1827-29) ;  and  where  he  was  so  far  inspired  as  to  conceive  the  project 
and  work  upon  the  designs  for  a  palaoe  that  ahould  surpass  every 
known  edifice  of  the  kind  m  extent  and  magnififti^i^^^ 

He  was  recalled  to  (tomany  by  an  invitation  from  Dresden,  when 
it  was  intended  to  build  a  new  '  Theater/  and  he  proposed  designs 
accordingly ;  but  the  scheme  was  dropped  for  severd  years,  and  then 
Semper  was  the  architect  employed  on  the  noble  structure  since 
erected  there.  The  dedgna  produced  for  that  occadon  procured  how- 
ever for  him,  while  he  was  at  Dresden,  a  oomnusdon  fh>m  the  Duke 
of  Saxe-Meixdn^n  to  make  others  for  a  theatre  and  casino  for  him, 
and  the  buildings  were  forthwith  commenced.  On  his  return  to 
Brunswick  he  published,  in  1880,  the  first  part  of  his  '  Arohitektonis- 
chen  Mitthdlungen,'  containing  plans,  &a,  of  his  Theatre  at  Berlin. 
At  that  time  his  profesdond  occupation  consisted  of  littie  more  than 
his  offidd  duties  as  Hofbaumeister,  nor  had  he  much  prospect  of 
being  called  upon  to  execute  any  work  of  importance^  when  during  a 
popdar  tumult  which  took  pUoe  in  September  1830,  the  palace  at 
Brxmswick  was  set  fire  to  and  destroyed.  He  was  thereupon  directed 
by  the  new  duke,  Wilhdm  (the  successor  of  his  brother  Earl,  who  was 
expelled  by  the  revolution),  to  make  designs  for  rebuilding  the  palace ; 
and  the  edifice  was  begun  the  following  year,  and  prosecuted  with 
such  activity  aa  to  be  ready  for  habitation  in  1837*  The  prindpd 
mass  is  400  feet  in  extent,  bv  upwards  of  200  in  deptii,  and  80  high, 
and  in  the  centre  considerably  loftier;  and  dthough  Ottmer^  design 
waa  not  fully  carried  out,  it  ia  atiU  a  statdy  and  degant  pile ;  indeed 
even  now  it  has  been  objected  to  it  that  it  is  upon  too  extravagant 
and  ooatiy  a  scala  The  anshitect'a  labour  must  have  been  very  great,  for 
besides  that  he  wsa  obliged  to  superintend  every  department  of  tiie  works 
peraonally,  firam  first  to  last,  he  designed  all  the  numerous  details 
both  of  the  exterior  and  interior,  which  display  considerable  inventive 
power  as  well  as  good  taste.  The  prindpd  entablature  of  the  exterior 
—extending  dtogether  2000  feet  in  length— is  entirdy  of  cast-iron, 
and  much  equal^  excellent  and  novel  construction  is  displayed  in 
other  parts.  The  interior  is  diatingqished  l>y  many  striking  pieces — 
the  lower  entrance  vestibule,  a  Qrecian  Doric  hall  150  feet  in  length; 
the  parade  staircase;  the  upper  vestibule,  a  rotunda  70  feet  in  dia- 
meter, and  60  high;  gallery;  theatre;  concert-room;  banqueting- 
room,  &0. 

Beddes  the  palace,  Ottmer  erected  at  Brunswick  severd  other 
structures,  both  public  and  private,  all  of  them,  more  or  less,  of 
arohitecturd  note:  vi&  the  Theater-Intendantur,  the  Infimtry 
Barracks,  in  the  Florentine  sfyley  with  a  fa^kde  of  850  feet;  the  Iron 
Bridge,  the  Villa  Bulow,  Kew  Ridimond,  toe  Schmidtache-Haus,  the 
Interim  Bailway  Station,  &a  He  also  made  a  design  for  Cavahy 
Barracks  at  Brunswick,  in  similar  style  to  those  for  the  infantry; 
which  design  was  published  in  Ronsberg's  '  Zeitschrift  fiir  praktisohe 
Baukunst,'  1842.  Naturally  of  a  delicate  constitution,  Ottmer  sank 
under  the  multiplidty  of  his  tasks  in  the  prime  of  life,  August  22nd, 
1843.     . 

OTWAY,  THOMAS,  an  eminent  English  dramatist,  was  bom  at 
Trotten,  in  Sussex,  Much  8rd,  1651.  He  recdved  his  education  at 
Winchester  sdiool,  and  was  entered  a  comn^oner  of  Christchuroh, 
Oxford,  in  1689.  Having  left  the  Univerdty  without  a  degree,  he 
went  to  London,  where  he  commenced  player,  but  met  with  littie 
suooeas  on  the  stsge.  The  fame  which  was  denied  to  him  as  an  actor 
he  andeavouxed  to  obtain  as  an  autiior,  and  in  1675  he  produced 
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'AleiUadflty'  the  fint  of  his  tnged!ML  In  the  nme  yetr  his  'Don 
Garlosy  Prince  of  Spain,'  made  its  appeagance,  of  which  the  popolaritj 
was  so  gfesfc  thai  it  is  said  to  have  been  played  for  thirty  nights  in 
siinniamnn,  and  to  have  prodooed  oonsidentble  emolument  to  the 
writer.  'Titos  and  Betenioe'  and  the ' Cheats  of  So^nn '  were  pob- 
liahed  in  1677>  the  first  of  which  was  translated  from  Bapin,  and  the 
latter  from  Moli^ca  '  Friendship  in  Fashion '  was  pnUished  doring 
the  following  year. 

Otway's  wit  procored  for  him  the  patronage  of  the  earl  of  Plymouth, 
and  a  cometey  was  obtained  for  him  by  thii  nobleman  in  the  army 
of  Flanderb  Not  finding  the  militaiy  life  agreeable,  he  gave  np  his 
commisdon,  and  returned  to  London,  where,  being  in  extreme  porerty, 
he  again  began  to  write  for  the  stage.  '  The  Oriman,'  one  of  the  most 
plea^g  of  all  his  plays,  was  performed  in  1680,  as  was  also  the 
'Hiitory  and  Fall  of  Cains  Marina.'  In  1681  appeared  the  first  part 
of  a  comedy  called  the  'Soldier*8  Fortune/  whidi  was  completed  by 
the  addition  of  a  seoond  part  under  the  title  of '  The  Atheist/  in  168i. 
The  greatest  of  all  his  dramatic  eflforts  howerer  was  his  last, '  Yenioe 
Presenred,'  which  was  exhibited  in  1682,  and  which  still  keeps  pos- 
session of  the  stsge.  Its  character  is  altogether  of  a  hig^r  order 
than  that  of  any  of  his  other  performances.  Besides  the  works  that 
have  been  mentioned,  Otway  was  the  author  of  yaiious  translations 
and  numerous  misoellsneous  poems.  An  edition  of  his  whole  works 
was  published  in  8  yds.  12mo,  in  1757 ;  and  another  in  4  vols.  8to, 
in  1818.  Hii  writings,  although  so  numerous,  did  not  secure  him 
from  the  nuseries  of  indigence;  and  one  of  the  accounts  of  his  death, 
which  are  various,  represents  it  as  having  been  occasioned  by  hunger. 
He  died  April  14th,  1685,  before  he  had  reached  his  thirty-fbiuih 
year.  As  sn  author,  he  shows  great  tenderness  and  command  over 
the  gentler  feelings,  and  an  exact  knowledge  of  human  nature. 
Passagea  of  ccoriderable  power  also  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  his 
writings,  which  however  are  disfigured  by  a  prevalent  grossness  snd 
immonlity. 

OUDUfOT,  CHABLES-NICOLAS,  DUKE  OF  BEGGIO,  Mszahal 
of  France,  and  Grand  Ofllcer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  was  bom  on 
the  2nd  (some  biographers  state  the  25th)  of  April,  1767,  at  Bar-sur- 
Omain.  Having  chosen  the  career  of  a  soldier,  in  opposition  to  his 
frther^B  wishes,  he  joined  the  regiment  of  Hedoc  in  1788 ;  but  parental 
influence  induced  him  to  withdraw  from  the  army  four  years  after. 
The  ^eral  call  to  arms  at  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  revived  hii 
martial  spirit,  and  on  oflxning  himself  as  a  volunteer  in  1791,  his  former 
service  at  once  procured  him  a  battalion.  In  September  1792  Oudinot 
defended  the  fort  of  Bitsch  sgainst  the  Prussians,  whom  he  repulsed 
with  great  loss.  After  this^  the  government  of  the  Girondisti  pro- 
moted him  to  the  comnutnd  of  the  regiment  of  Picardy,  left  vacant  by 
its  former  colonel,  whom  tiie  Jacolnn  excesses  of  the  day  had  induced 
to  emigrate.  At  daybreak  on  the  2nd  of  June  1794,  lleing  stationed 
at  a  dlistant  outpost,  the  Austrians  fell  in  great  numbers  upon  his 
regiment;  but  he  held  his  ground  for  ten  hours  sgainst  a  corps  esti- 
mated at  10,000  strong.  Surrounded  by  the  enemy's  entire  cavalry, 
he  formed  his  men  into  a  square,  repulsed  evenr  charge  of  their 
cuirassierB,  till  at  length,  havm^  opened  a  paissge  through  them  with 
fixed  bayonets,  he  efTected  hie  junction  with  the  main  army,  his  lines 
never  once  having  been  broken.  Instantly  raised  to  a  brigade  for  this 
intrepid  conduct,  he  was  sent  to  besiege  Treves,  and  on  Ute  7th  of 
August  1794  captured  the  town  by  a  skilful  manoBuvre.  He  next 
received  orders  to  join  the  army  of  the  Rhin-et-MoseUe,  which  he  did 
on  the  14th  of  Scomber.  During  a  desperate  night-attack,  October 
14, 1795,  he  was  disabled  by  five  sabre-cuts ;  and  having  fainted  from 
the  loss  of  blood,  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Austrians.  Beleased  by 
exchange  a  few  months  later,  he  joined  Moreau's  army  in  1796, 
dirtfaiguiihed  himself  at  the  battles  of  Nordlingen  and  Donauwerth, 
captured  several  fortresses  on  the  Danube,  and  was  again  most  severely 
wounded  at  Ingolstadt.  On  the  19th  of  March  1797  he  attacked 
the  emigrant  army  of  Cond^  before  Constance,  and  penetrated  into 
the  town,  in  spite  of  a  second  corps  of  Austrians  by  which  it  was 
defended. 

Oudinot  was  created  a  general  of  diviuon,  April  12, 1799;  and  on 
the  4th  of  June  contributed  efiectuaUy  to  the  great  victory  of  Zurich. 
Being  subsequently  appointed  h<»d  of  the  staff  in  Massena's  army,  he 
shared  with  that  commander  the  dangers  and  sufferings  of  the  siege  of 
Genoa.  Twice  during  this  siege  he  succeeded  in  passbg  through  the 
English  blockading  fleets  bearing  with  him  Massena's  despi^ches  to 
Suchet.  In  1800,  as  head  of  the  staff  under  Brune,  he  obtained  fresh 
honours  at  the  battle  of  Poaiolo  and  the  passage  of  the  Mindo.  The 
First  Consul  was  so  highly  satisfied  with  Oudinot's  conduct  on  these 
occssions  that  he  presented  him  with  a  sword  of  honour,  to  which  he 
added  one  of  the  pieces  of  cannon  captured  from  the  enemy  by  Oudinot 
himself.  At  the  opening  of  the  campaign  of  1805  Napoleon  formed 
a  picked  corps  of  grenadiers^  the  command  of  which  he  intrusted  to 
Oiidino^  presenting  him  at  the  same  time  with  the  grand  cordon  of 
the  Legion  of  Honour.  At  the  head  of  his  grenadiers  he  was  the  first 
to  enter  Vienna;  he  crossed  the  bridge  over  the  Danube,  though 
undermined  and  defisnded  with  180  pieces  of  cannon.  General  Oudinot 
was  likewise  present  at  Ansterlitz. 

T^  followmg  year  he  took  possession  of  the  counties  of  NeufohAtel 
and  Yalengen,  relinquished  by  Prussia;  and  during  his  government, 
cosoibAted  the  inhiibitaats  by  his  UberaUty  and  disinterestedness. 


Befbte  he  left  his  office,  the  burg^Mra  of  Keofdi&tel  evinced  their 
esteem  by  a  public  addrsss  and  the  present  of  a  sword.    After  the 
battle  of  Jena,  October  14, 1806,  he  marched  into  Poland,  and  gained 
the  victory  of  Ostrolenka,  February  6, 1807.    The  £mperor  Napoleoo 
now  made  him  a  count,  to  which  he  anne«ed  a  dotation  of  a  mllHosi 
of  firancs.    But  the  14th  of  June  1807,  the  morning  of  FViedland,  was 
the  most  signal  of  lus  lif&    On  that  famous  ground,  with  his  siiigle 
corps,  he  checked  for  many  hours  the  advance  of  the  whole  RnnaBan 
army ;  and  i^Hber  the  sacrifice  of  half  his  men,  enabled  Kapoleoii  to 
come  up  in  time  to  win  one  of  his  greatest  batties.  Meeting  the  geneansi 
after  the  action.  Napoleon  said  to  him,  with  unusual  emotion,  **  General, 
you  have  done  wonders;  but  wherever  yon  are,  my  only  fear  is  for 
yourself."   This  incident  has  since  afforded  a  subject  for  one  of  Horace 
V  emet^s  best  pictures. 

In  the  memorable  campaign  of  1809  the  reputation  of  Oudinot  was 
folly  sustained ;  for  after  the  death  of  Marshal  Lannes^  at  EaaUng,  the 
seoond  corps,  formerly  commanded  by  him,  was  conferred  upon  Oudinot 
in  these  flattering  terms : — "  Given  to  you,  as  a  general,  tried  in  a 
hundred  fights,  in  which  equal  ddll  and  intreplditj  have  been  dis- 
played.'' After  the  battle  of  Wagram,  Oudinot  received  the  maiahal  s 
Uton,  with  the  title  of  Duke  of  Beggio,  and  a  pension  of  100,000 
francs.  In  1810,  Louis  Bootupuie,  tired  of  submitting  to  the  dictation 
of  his  imperial  brother,  threw  off  the  ensigns  of  royalty,  and  clandea- 
tindy  left  Holland.  Upon  this  defection,  Marshal  Oudinot  waa  ordered 
to  tdce  military  possession  of  the  country ;  he  fixed  his  head-quarters 
accordingly  at  Amsterdsm.  In  tliis  government  he  continued  nearly 
two  yesrs^  exhibiting  great  capacity  wad  justice,  and  winning  the  good 
report  of  tiie  Dutch  peo^e  by  his  integrity  and  equable  behaviour. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  the  subsequent  campaigna  of  1812, 1813, 
and  1814,  the  name  of  Marshal  Oudinot  re-appears  with  undiminished 
honour,  as  one  of  the  best-trained  and  most  efficient  of  the  imparial 
band  of  generals.  After  the  first  abdication  he  submitted  to  the 
restored  Bourbons,  stedfsstiy  adhered  to  their  cause  during  the 
Hundred  Days,  and  waa  loaded  with  favours  by  Louis  XVIIL  and 
Charlea  X.  In  1828  he  accompanied  the  Duke  of  AngouUme  in  his 
expedition  for  the  re«atablidiment  of  the  King  of  Spain.  He  was 
appointed  governor  of  the  Invalides  in  1842,  and  died  at  Paris,  Sep- 
tember 13, 1847,  in  his  eij^ty-firat  year,  having  been  upwards  of  sixty- 
four  yesrs  in  the  French  army. 

The  marshal's  eldest  son,  Nioolas-Charles-Victor,  the  present  Duke 
of  Beggio,  commanded  the  French  army  sent  in  1849  to  support  the 
authority  of  the  present  pope  in  the  Boman  states.  His  younger  son, 
an  officer  of  great  promise^  fell  into  an  ambush  in  the  late  wars  in 
Africa,  and  was  killed  by  the  Arabs  (June  26, 18S5). 

OUGHTBED,  WILLIAM,  an  English  divine  and  mathematioian, 
was  bom  at  Eton,  Buckinghamshire,  in  1578.  Cole  says  that  he  was 
educated  at  the  school  upon  its  foundation  there,  end  was  elected 
thencev  in  1592,  to  King's  College,  Cambridge,  of  which,  in  regular 
course  he  became  a  Fellow.  While  he  was  an  undergraduate  he 
invented  <an  ea^  method  of  geometrical  diallings'  but  which  was  not 
given  to  the  pnlmc  before  the  year  1647.  He  proceeded  to  the  degree 
of  &A.  in  1596,  and  that  of  MjL  in  1599.  In  1608  or  thereabouts, 
Ooghtred  was  ordained  priest,  and  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Aldbury, 
near  Guildford  in  Surrey,  upon  which  appointment  he  quitted  the 
University  and  resided  upon  his  living,  distinguishing  himself  by  the 
faithful  and  diligent  discharge  of  his  pastoral  dutiea.  In  1628  he  waa 
engaged  by  the  earl  of  Arundel  to  become  tutor  to  Ids  son,  Lord 
William  Howard,  the  nobleman  whose  patronsge  of  science  holds  a 
distinguished  position  in  the  hirtory  of  its  progress  during  the  17th 
century.  But  notwithstanding  his  high  station  in  the  scientific  world 
(snd  Fuller  says  that  he  was  "unanimously  acknowledged  the  prince  • 
of  mathematicians  "),  he  was  in  danger,  in  the  year  1646,  of  a  seques- 
traidon  by  the  committee  for  plundered  ministers,  several  articles 
having  been  deposed  and  sworn  against  him,  matcoial  enough,  it  is 
said,  to  have  sequestered  him.  But  upon  bis  day  of  hearing,  William 
Lillv,  the  fronons  astrologer,  applied  to  Sir  Bulstrode  Whitlocke  and 
all  ms  old  friends,  who  appeared  in  sudi  numbers  on  Ids  behalf,  that 
he  was  acquitted  by  the  majority.  Oughtred  sometimes  amused  him- 
self with  archery;  he  was  sprightiy  and  active  at  the  age  of  eighty, 
and,  if  we  may  bialieve  Mr.  Collier,  died  in  an  ecstasy  of  joy  upon 
hearing  of  the  restoration  of  Charles  IL  Fuller  ('Worthies/ i.  145) 
says  that  **  this  aged  Simeon  had  a  strong  persuasion  that  before  his 
death  he  should  behold  Christ's  anointed  restored  to  the  throne,  which 
he  did  accordingly  to  his  incredible  joy,  and  then  had  lus  *  dimittis' 
out  of  this  mortal  life,  Jan.  80tb,  1660."  Evelyn,  in  his  'Diary' of 
17th  August  1658,  mentions  meeting  with  Ibr.  Oughtred,  '*  the  feaDOUs 
mathematidan,"  which  shows  that  his  fame  was  well  established. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  his  principal  works : — 

1,  'Arithmetics  in  Numero  et  Spedebus  Institutio;  qute  tum  Lo- 
gisticn,  tum  Anslyticse,  atque  adeo  totiua  Mathematicse  quasi  Glayii 
est,'  ISbio,  1631.  This  work  passed  through  many  editions,  and  sn 
English  translation  of  it  was  made  by  Christopher  Wren,  and  puUished 
under  the  titie  of  '  The  Key  of  the  Mathematics  new  forged  and  filed/ 
It  was  introduced  by  Seth  Ward  as  a  text-book  at  Cambridga  2, 
'  The  Description  and  Use  of  tiie  Double  Horizontal  Dyall,  whereby 
not  only  the  hower  of  the  day  u  shewne,  but  also  the  meridian  line  is 
found ;  and  most  astronomiod  questions  which  may  be  done  by  the 
globe  are  resolved/  12mo,  1686.    Another  edition  appeared  ia  1652 
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8,  '  A  TrcsatiBe  on  Trigonomsiry/  4to,  1657.   Thia  book  was  afterwarda 
published  in  Latin,  in  1667,  by  Stokes  and  Haughton. 

'We  refer  for  more  partioman  conoeming  Oughtred  to  Aubrey's 
'  LdTea,*  and  manuscript  addii,  Mus.  Brit,  4228.  Many  of  his  papers 
are  now  in  the  valuable  library  of  the  Earl  of  Macclesfield. 

*  OVBBBECE,  FRIEDRICH,  was  bom  at  LUbeck  on  the  3rd  of 
July  1789.    His  artistic  studies  were  commenced  at  an  early  age,  and 
the  peculiar  bent  of  his  mind  is  said  to  have  first  shown  itself,  if  it  was 
not  evoked,  in  the  contemplation  of  Memling's  picture  of  the  Cruci- 
fixion in  one  of  the  churches  of  his  native  city.    His  academic  oourse 
was  passed  through  at  Vienna,  and  on  its  completion  he  proceeded,  in 
181  Of  to  Rome.    Here  in  conoert  with  Pforr,  a  countryman,  fellow 
student^  and  attached  friend,  he  devoted  himself  with  intense  ardour 
to  the  study  of  the  early  Italian  masteia    For  many  years  the  Qerman 
school  of  painting,  partly  under  the  influence  of  the  dominant  French 
taste,  and  partly  guided  by  the  maxims  and  practice  of  Mengs,  hod 
been  seeking  inspiration  almost  exclusively  firom  classic  sources,  and 
drawinj^  its  technical  principles  from  the  stndv  of  the  later  painters  of 
Italy.     But  coincident  with  the  tasting  off  the  trammels  of  modem 
French  critioiBm  and  ancient  forms  in  literature,  there  had  been  growing 
up  a  desire  for  a  return  to  a  leas  aoademio  or  eclectic  system  in  art  ; 
and  Friedrich  Sohlegel,  a  leading  critical  advocate  of  the  Romantic 
school  in  literature,  was  the  herald  and  prophet  of  the  new  school  of 
national  German  art.    Overbeck  was  well  prepared  to  become  one  of 
the  fouuders  of  such  a  school    Cornelius  nod  adopted  nearly  similar 
Tiews  as  to  the  regeneration  of  Qerman  art,  and  he  joined  Overbeck  at 
Rome  in  1811.    Under  Cobnblius  (vol  iL  col.  892)  we  have  stated 
how^  with  the  assiBtance  of  Ph.  Veith,  Sohadow,  J.  von  Schnorr,  Pfon*, 
and  others,  the  two  young  painters,  in  the  face  of  opposition  and 
ridicule,  persevered  in  their  great  undertaking,  till  they  drew  on  their 
side  the  almost  unanimous  auffinges  of  their  countrymen,  and  com- 
manded the  homage  of  tiie  students  and  lovers  of  art  throughout  the 
world.    His  '  Madonna,'  painted  in  1811,  was  Overbeok's  earUest  work 
of  importance.    Of  the  famous  frescoes  in  the  Villa  Bartholdy,  which 
were  the  first  great  works  painted  by  the  young  German  artists,  Over^ 
beck  executed  two,  'Joseph  sold  into  Captivity  by  his  Brethren,'  and 

*  The  Seven  Years  of  Dearth,'  which  were  generally  regarded  as  justifying 
his  position  as  the  head  of  the  new  school;  the  *  Seven  Tears  of  DeMth 
is  well  known  from  the  engraving  by  C.  Earth  in  the  Atlas  to  Rac- 
synaki's  'Histoire  de  I'Art  Modeme  en  Allemagna' 

Deeply  imbued  with  devotional  feelings,  Overbeck  in  giving  himself 
up  to  the  study  of  Uie  somewhat  mystiosd  principles  of  religious  art 
propounded  by  F.  Sohlegel,  soon  came  to  adopt  also  his  theological 
views,  and,  in  company  .with  several  other  of  the  band  of  yoting 
German  painten^  he  in  1814  formally  abjured  Lutheranism  and  entered 
the  communion  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  From  this  time  he 
may  be  said  to  have  devoted  himself  almost  exclusively  to  the  carrying 
out  of  his  views  of  Christian  art  He  fixed  his  residence  at  Rome» 
which  he  has  only  once  or  twice  left  in  order  to  pay  a  hasty  visit  to 
Germany;  and  there  he  has  quietly  laboured  in  his  vocation,  living  in 
comparative  retirement^  but  always  exhibiting  a  warm  interest  in  the 
progress  of  art  and  the  fortunes  of  artists.  Overbeck  has  exerted  a 
vast  influence  on  modem  art^  and  thou^  the  present  race  of  rising 
painters  in  Germany  are  quitting  the  severity  of  his  religious  style  for 
a  freer  and  more  romantic  manner,  his  influence  is  still  felt  and  acknow- 
ledged by  them. 

*  Christ  at  the  house  of  Martha  and  Maiy,'  1815,  was  one  of  the  early 
works  which  went  tu  to  secnre  his  great  reputation ;  bat  his  grand 
picture  '  Christ  entering  Jerusalem'  (about  8  feet  by  5i),  finished  in 
the  following  year  for  the  Marienkirche  at  Liibeck,  was  that  which 
may  be  said  to  have  established  it :  there  can  be  little  hesitation  in 
sayin£(,  that  despite  of  its  crudenessee  it  was  in  msoy  respects  one  of  the 
grandest  scriptural  pictures  which  had  been  painted  since  the  decay 
of  art  in  Italy.  Though  a  slow  worker— his  design  being  first  elabo- 
rately thought  ont^  and  then  laboriously  corrected — the.  works  of  a 
man  who  has  been  for  nearly  half  a  century  constantly  working,  are  far 
too  numerous  to  be  mentioned  here,  even  if  we  had  the  materials  for 
completing  the  list ;  but  the  following  are  some  of  the  more  import- 
ant. '  Christ  b«iring  his  Cross ' — a  work  of  g^reat  power ;  '  The  Child 
Christ  in  the  Temple  ; '  '  Christ  Blessing  Little  Children  '—through 
the  engravings  perhaps  the  best  known  of  his  works  in  this  oountry ; 
'The  liaising  of  Lazarus;'  *  Christ  raising  the  Daughter  of  Jairus;* 
'Christ  on  the  Mount  of  Olives; '  'St.  John  preaching  in  the  Wilder- 
ness ; '  '  Moses  and  the  Daughter  of  Jethro  at  the  Well ; '  '  Gathering 
the  Manna;'  'Hagar  in  the  Desert;'  and  'The Ascent  of  Elijah,' 
may  be  taken  as  representatives  of  his  scriptural  subjects.  Among 
those  illustrative  of  the  traditions  of  his  church  may  be  mentioned, 
besides  Holy  Families  and  Pietas,  'The  Marriage  of  the  Virgin;' 
'Virgin  with  the  LUy;*  'Death  of  St.  Joseph,'— painted  for  the 
Church  of  Madonna  degli  Angioli,  near  Assisi;  'The  Three  Kings;' 
'St  Elisabeth,'  &c.  He  has  also  painted  or  drawn  various  alle- 
gorical figures  and  designs,  among  which  are  the  'Germania'  and 
*  Italia.'  Among  his  earlier  frescoes  was  a  series  of  five,  painted  in 
the  Villa  GiustinianI,  from  Tasso's  'Jerusalem  Delivered;'  but  he 
has  since  seldom  wandered  even  so  fas  from  religious  themes.  As 
one  of  his  most  eharaoteristic  works  may  be  cited  his  '  Christian  Art ' 
in  the  Stddelsche  Institat,  Frankfurt-on-the-Maine.  In  this  vast  pro- 
Aactioii  he  has  sought  to  qymboliee  in  a  single  design  the  development 


of  art — ^including  music,  ardhitaotore,  soalpture,  and  painting — ^onder 
the  influence  of  Christianity.  Christ  in  the  act  of  blessing,  and  the 
Virgin  recording  the  Magnificat,  occupy  the  middle  of  the  upper 
compartment  of  the  picture,  while  the  saints  and  prophets  of  the  Old, 
and  the  Apostles  of  the  New  Testament  are  assembled  around,  and 
the  representatives  of  the  several  arts  fill  the  different  stages  or  com- 
partments into  which  the  picture  is  divided.  It  is  a  work  full  of 
learning,  thought,  and  finefeeliAg,  but  one  which  to  understand,  much 
less  to  do  full  justice  to,  it  is  necessary  to  study  from  the  srtist's  own 
point  of  view,  and  with  a  dear  conception  of  his  central  idea — ^to  an 
ordinary  spectator  by  no  means  an  easy  matter.  He  has  also  made  a 
large  number  of  drawings  for  engraving,  such  as  '  The  Passion  of  Our 
Lord,' '  Forty  Illustrations  firom  the  Gospels,'  &c. 

The  works  of  Overbeck  are  marked  by  unflagging  invention,  great 
refinement  and  delicacy  of  expression,  considerable  power  of  drawing, 
and  a  style  of  composition  which  presents  his  design  with  the  greatest 
conceivable  perspicuity.  Where  there  is  obscurity,  as  there  sometimes 
is,  it  rests  in  the  idea  and  not  in  the  manner  of  its  presentation.  But 
his  treatment  of  his  themes  is  essentially  subjective :  in  other  words, 
he  seems  to  have  always  sought  to  carry  out  Sohlegel's  principle,  that 
in  all  Christian  themes  the  treatment  must  be  spiritual  and  symbolic 
rather  than  human  and  dramatic.  Hence  his  works  display  a  calm 
devotional  beauty  and  simplicity  rather  than  energy  or  brilliancy  of 
style.  This  spirituality  and  symbolism  of  style  and  thought  rise  in 
the  works  of  Overbeck  not  infrequently  into  grandeur,  and  are  always 
impressive;  but  often,  even  in  his  hands,  they  run  into  coldness, 
obscurity,  and  mannerism.  But  his  nobleness  and  purity  of  aim,  his 
great  artistic  knowledge  and  power,  the  fine  poetic  genius  which 
pervades  almost  every  production  of  his  pencil,  and  his  singleness  of 
purpose,  must  always  secure  for  the  name  of  Friedrich  Overbeck  a  high 
plaoe  in  the  history  of  art,  and  one  of  the  very  highest  among  the 
painters  of  the  19th  century. 

Although  he  became  first  generally  known  by  his  frasooes,  and 
though  his  early  practice  in  that  material  has  influenced  all  his  subse- 
quent productions,  he  has  always  expressed  a  decided  preference  for 
oil-painting,  and  many  of  his  finest  works  are  painted  in  oil.  Of  late 
years  however  he  has  chiefly  contented  himself  with  making  drawings 
in  chalk  and  oharcoal,  and  a  large  proportion  of  Hie  designs  made  so 
widely  known  by  engravings  are  so  prepared. 

OVERBURT,  SIR  THOMAS,  was  bom  in  1581,  at  Compton 
Soorfen,  in  the  parish  of  Umington,  Warwickshire,  the  seat  of  Giles 
Palmer,  his  mother^s  father.  His  father  was  liicholas  Overbuxy,  of 
Bourton-on-the-Hill,  in  Gloucestershire^  of  an  ancient  family,  and  who 
was  also  a  bencher  of  the  Middle  Temple.  Sir  Thomas  received  his 
early  education  at  home,  then  proceeded  to  Queen's  College,  Oxford, 
as  a  gentleman  commoner  in  1695,  and  took  his  degree  of  B.A.  in 
1598.  His  father  designed  him  for  the  law,  and  he  was  entered  at  the 
Middle  Temple;  but  feeling  a  desire  for  a  more  stirring  life  he  travelled 
on  the  Continent,  and  returned  an  accomplished  gentleman.  In  1601 
he  visited  Scotland,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  Carr  (more 
properly  Ker, — he  was  a  descendant  of  the  Kers  of  Femiehurst),  who 
was  then  a  sewer  or  page  in  the  service  of  the  Earl  of  Dunbar.  Carr 
came  to  London  with  Overbury,  where  he  soon  afterwards  became  a 
favourite  with  King  James,  and  was  rapidly  promoted.  Caxr  was  a 
handsome  man,  but  iUiterate,  and  of  no  great  abilities;  even  on  the 
trial  Mrs.  Turner  said  that  he  "spoke  so  broad  Scottish  that  she  under- 
stood him  not;"  and  indeed  James  is  said  to  have  chosen  hiin  as 
favourite  in  order  to  teach  him  Latin.  Overbury  was  a  scholar  and  of 
varied  talent,  not  of  unimpeachable  morality,  and,  probably  conaoions 
of  his  superiority,  haughty  and  presumptuous.  At  first  he  shared  in 
his  patron's  fortune,  he  was  made  sewer  to  James,  was  lt»?ghtiHi  at 
Greenwich  in  1608,  and  Ids  father  was  made  one  of  the  judges  in 
Wales.  In  1609  he  visited  France  and  the  Netherlanda,  and  on  his 
return  wrote  his '  Observations  upon  the  state  of  the  Seventeen  Provinces 
as  they  stood  in  1609.'  In  1610  Jonson  had  spoken  in  his  praise,  but 
in  his  'Conversations '  with  Drummond  of  Hawthomden,  he  oalls  hfn^ 
his  "mortal  enemy."  The  cause  is  supposed  to  have  been  an  attempt 
by  Overbury  to  engage  Jonson  to  forward  his  suit  with  the  Countess 
of  Rutland,  "  wherein  he  did  intend  a  state  that  was  unlawful."  In 
the  elegy  on  her  death  published  with  Overbury's  worka,  but  which  is 
now  said  to  be  by  Frauds  Beaumont,  there  is  nothing  to  oountenanoe 
such  a  charge.  It  dwells  on  her  virtues^  though  her  marrisge  is  spoken 
of  as  "  nought  but  a  sacrament  of  misery." 

His  good  fortune  did  not  last  long.  Cecil,  the  minister  of  Elizabeth 
and  James,  to  serve  his  own  purposes,  contrived  in  1606  to  marry  his 
own  son  to  one  of  the  daughters  of  Howard  earl  of  Suffolk;  whilo  the 
other,  when  only  thirteen,  was  married  to  the  son  of  his  former  rival, 
the  Earl  of  Essex,  who  was,only  fourteen.  Being  oonsidered  too  young 
to  live  together,  the  lady  was  remitted  to  the  care  of  her  mother,  and 
the  gentleman  prooeeded  to  the  Continent  In  1610,  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  he  returned  to  claim  his  bride,  whom  he  found  grown  into 
extraordinary  beauty,  the  reigning  toast  at  court,  solicited  by  Prince 
Henry  (Sir  Simonds  d'Ewes  says  broadly,  that  *'  set  on  by  the  Earl 
of  Northampton,"  she  had  "prostituted  herself  to  him,"  but  that  he 
had  abandoned  her)  and  Carr,  then  Viscount  Roohester,  and  possessed 
of  an  undisguised  and  violent  dislike  of  himself.  It  was  only  by  the 
interference  of  her  father  and  the  king  that  she  consented  to  live  ia 
his  house.    Overbury  appears  to  have  assisted  his  patron  with  his  pen 
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and  otherwise  in  his  intrigue  with  the  Conntesi  of  EBsez;  but  when  it 
was  proposed  (Rochester  reckoning  on  his  influence  with  the  king)  to 
procure  a  divorce  in  order  that  he  might  many  her,  Overbury  yehe- 
mently  opposed  the  project,  applied  terms  of  contumely  to  the  lady, 
and  it  is  said,  on  the  authority  of  his  father,  wrote  his  poem  of  '  The 
Wife,*  with  the  hope  of  preventing  such  a  measure.  Orerbury's 
opposition  of  course  waa  communicated  to  the  lady  by  her  lover ;  she 
was  furious ;  and  finding  that  there  was  a  quarrel  existing  between 
Overbury  and  Sir  David  Wood,  offered  Wood  10002.  to  assassinate  him, 
but  be  declined,  without  a  previously  secured  pardon,  "saying  he 
would  not  hesitate  to  bastinado  him,  but  would  not  go  to  Tyburn  to 
please  any  woman."  She  then  had  recourse  to  her  uncle,  the  ambitious, 
hypocritical,  treacherous,  immoral,  but  clever  Earl  of  Northampton. 
He  was  himself  jealous  of  Overbury's  influence  with  the  king's  favourite, 
and  to  get  him  out  of  the  way  suggested  that  Overbury  should  be 
appointed  to  a  foreign  embassy  by  the  king,  which  Rochester  should 
persuade  him  to  r^use.  Sir  Henry  Wotton  gives  an  account  of  the 
result  of  the  scheme,  and  his  impressions  concerning  it  "  so  far  as  I 
am  able  to  wade  in  so  deep  a  water."  He  says  it  is  conceived  that  the 
king  had  a  distaste  of  him  "for  too  stiff  a  carriage  of  his  fortune," 
besides  an  offence  given  to  the  queen ;  and  that  he  had  resolved  to 
''sever  him  from  my  Lord  of  Rochester."  Overbury  declined  the 
mission  proposedi  though  Sanderson  (' Aulioa  Coquinaria')  says  he  at 
first  accepted  it,  and  on  April  21, 1618,  he  was  summoned  before  the 
council,  before  whom,  continues  Wotton,  who  was  present,  he  "refused 
to  be  sent  abroad,  witii  such  terms  as  were  by  the  council  interpreted 
pregnant  of  contempt,"  and  he  was  thereupon  committed  to  the  Tower. 
**  Now  in  this  whole  matter,"  says  Wotton,  '*  there  is  one  main  and 
principal  doubt^  which  doth  gravel  all  understandings;  that  is,  whether 
the  whole  was  done  without  the  participation  of  my  Lord  of  Rochester; 
.  .  .  .  for  if  it  were  done  without  his  knowledge,  we  must  expect 
of  himself  either  a  decadence  or  a  ruin."  The  decadence  or  ruin  were 
not  yet  at  hand.  Again  prompted  by  Northampton  and  her  own 
father  the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  and  supported  by  the  king,  a  suit  was 
commenced  sgainst  Essex  for  a  divorce  on  the  ground  of  impotency. 
A  commission  of  bishops  and  lawyers,  with  a  jury  of  women,  were 
appointed  to  try  this  scandalous  cause.  Essex  appears  to  have  offered 
no  very  strenuous  opposition,  probably  glad  to  be  relieved  from  such  a 
woman.  There  is  litUe  doubt  but  that  tiie  countess  procured  a  substi- 
tute in  the  examination  that  took  place,  and  a  sentence  of  divorce  was 
pronounced,  though  Abbott,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  argued 
strongly  against  it,  and  thereby  drew  upon  himself  a  long  letter  from 
the  xing^  exhorting  him  to  ''reverence  and  follow  my  judgment" 
Abbott  was  firm,  and  with  four  out  of  the  seven  lawyers,  voted  against 
the  divorce,  while  the  four  other  bishops  and  three  lawyers  voted  in 
its  favour. 

■  In  the  meantime  Overbury  in  the  Tower,  wholly  unsuspicious  of  his 
patron's  baseness,  wrote,  sueing  him  for  his  contuued  favour,  and  for 
his  deliverance  from  oonfinement  But  his  enemies  were  implacable. 
He  died  on  September  15, 1618,  under  oiroumstances  to  be  presently 
told ;  and  on  December  26,  Rochester,  created  on  the  occasion  Earl  of 
Somerset,  and  the  Countess  of  Essex,  were  married,  the  bride  "  in  her 
hair  "  as  a  virgin,  vrith  all  the  pomp  and  splendour  that  wealth  and 
talent  oould  fomieii.  Donne  wrote  an  eclogue;  Ben  Jonson  produced 
'  The  Challenge  at  TUt ';  and  Lord  Bacon  presented  '  The  Masque  of, 
Flowers,'  performed  by  members  of  Gray  Vinn,  at  an  expense  to  him 
of  20002. 

At  length  matters  took  a  turn.  Yilliers  was  becoming  a  favourite, 
and  thedeosdenee  had  oommenoed.  Somerset,  with  a  prescience  of 
his  fiJl,  endeavoured  to  make  use  of  his  remaining  influence  by  pro- 
curing a  general  pardon  for  "  all  manner  of  treasons,  misprisions  of 
treasons,  murders,  felonies,  and  outrages  whatsoever,  oommitted,  or 
hereafter  to  be  committed,"  to  which  James  consented,  but  to  which 
the  Chancellor  Ellesmere  refused  to  put  the  great  seaL  A  suspicion 
had  prevailed  ever  since  the  death  of  Overbury  that  it  had  been 
unfairly  fcooured.  Trumbull,  the  British  ambassador  in  the  Nether- 
lands^ having  procured  some  evidence,  oommunlcated  it  to  Winwood 
the  seeretary ;  and,  with  James's  consent,  the  Earl  and  Countess  of 
Somerset  were  arrested  and  ordered  to  be  tried.  A  truly  disgusting 
account  of  Jameses  hypocrisy  in  parting  with  his  old  favourite  is  pre- 
served. He  kissed  him  affectionately,  and  when  Somerset  was  gone  to 
await  his  trid,  exdaimed,  "Now  the  deil  go  with  thee,  for  I  will 
never  see  thy  face  more,"  and  exhorted  the  judges  to  see  justice  done 
on  him.  After  Coke  had  taken  a  number  of  examinations,  the  trial 
oommenoed  on  the  24th  of  May  1616,  when  the  countess,  first  indicted 
for  the  murder  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  pleaded  guilty.  The  earl's 
trial  began  the  next  day.  It  was  proved  that  after  Overbury's  com- 
mittal to  the  Tower  the  previous  lieutenantrgovemor,  Sir  William 
Wad^  was  removed,  and  Sir  Jervas  Elwea  (or  Helwiess)  was  appointed ; 
but  Blwes  had  had  to  pay  20002.  for  the  phuse ;  end  Wotton  writes 
that  the  appointment  was  obtained  **by  the  mediation  of  the  house  of 
•  Suffolk,  notwithstanding  that  my  lord  of  Rochester  was  the  com- 
mander of  Sir  John  Keys  to  that  charge."  Weston  was  appointed  hia 
attendant,  who  received  no  wages  as  a  prison  official.  He  acknow- 
ledged receiving  poisons  from  the  countess,  most  of  which,  he  says, 
he  threw  away,  and  a  white  powder  from  the  earl,  who  declared  that 
it  was  only  an  emetic^  and  which  certainly  produced  intense  sickness ; 
it  certsinly  did  not  preduoe  death.    Both  earl  and  countess  expressed 


impatienoe  at  his  surviving  so  long.  Overbury,  at  the  same  time, 
becoming  convinced  of  Somerset's  treachery,  addressed  sereral 
threatening  letters  to  him,  reminding  him  of  certain  secrets  of  whieh 
he  wils  possessed,  and  telling  him,  "  Yon  owe  me  for  all  the  fortune, 
wit,  and  understanding  that  you  have."  Somerset,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  irritated,  and  said,  "either  he  or  myself  must  die  for  it" 
Franklyn,  another  accomplice,  acknowledged  that  be,  directed  by 
Mrs.  Turner  (whose  starched  rufib  and  love  philters  had  given  her  a 
dangerous  reputation),  had  procured  arsenic  for  the  countess;  and 
that  Weston  had  given  Overbmry  "as  much  i>oison  as  would  kill 
twelve  men."  Overbury  became  very  ill;  and  Lobell,  a  French 
apothecary,  who  attended  him  in  the  Tower,  says  that  Someraet 
"  willed  him  to  write  to  Dr.  Mayeme,"  the  king's  physician,  who 
prescribed  a  glyster,  after  administering  which  Overbury  died.  An 
inquest,  composed  of  six  warders  and  six  other  persons,  was  held 
upon  the  body,  and  a  verdict  returned  of  natural  death.  Mayeme 
wss  not  examined.  Franklyn,  in  his  confession,  says,  "  the  king  used 
an  outlandish  physician  and  an  outlandish  apothecary  about  him,  and 
about  the  prince  deoeased.  Therein  lyeth  a  long  tale."  This  Mayeme 
le£b  a  book  wherein  all  his  prescriptions  were  entered,  bat  the  leaves 
relating  to  Prince  Henry*s  illness  are  torn  out^  The  king  also 
employed  Sir  George  More  to  keep  Somerset  quiet,  and  if  he 
attempted  to  reveal  anything  to  remove  him  from  the  bar  by  force. 
He  also  wrote  to  More,  that  if  Somerset  would  confess  his  guUtiness, 
**  I  will  not  only  perform  what  1  promised  by  my  Isst  messenger,  both 
towards  him  and  his  wife,  but  1  wiU  enlarge  it,  according  to  the 
phrase  of  the  civil  law,  qu6d  gratiso  sunt  ampliandse."  Somerset 
was  found  guilty,  and  after  him  Elwee,  Mra  Turner,  Weston,  and 
Franklyn,  who  were  executed ;  but  Somerset  and  his  wife,  after  one 
or  two  reprieves,  were  ultimately  pardoned — though  the  earl  when 
offered  a  pardon  refused  it,  declaring  himself  innocent.  They  retired 
into  the  country,  where  James  allowed  him  a  pension  of  40002.  a  year. 
The  countess  died  in  1632;  the  earl  in  1645,  but  not  before  (m  1624) 
his  old  master  had  endeavoured  to  make  his  peace  with  him,  in  order 
to  effect  a  scheme  to  release  himself  from  his  yoke  imder  Yillieia  and 
Prince  Charles. 

It  is  a  curious  story.  Questions  arise  that  are  not  easily  answered. 
Why  VTSS  Overbury  detained  so  long  in  prison  for  so  trifling  an  ofience  ? 
why  was  not  Mayeme  examined  ?  why  were  Uie  subordinates,  whose 
conduct,  however  atrocious,  was  not  the  immediate  oause  of  Overbury's 
death,  so  unhesitatingly  executed?  and  what  possible  motive  coold 
James  have  had  for  desiring  either  the  death  of  Overbury  or  that  of 
his  son,  to  which  suspicion  has  long  pointed  f 

None  of  Overbury's  works  were  published  in  his  lifetime.  His 
poems  consist  of  'The  Wife,'  1614;  and  'The  First  and  Second  Part 
of  the  Remedy  for  Love,'  1620,  a  paraphrase  from  Ovid.  They 
are  not  remarkable  as  poetry,  but  they  oontain  good  sentiments,  occa- 
aionslly  expressed  with  more  vigour  than  elegance;  and  his  description 
of  a  virtuous  wife  was  so  just  that  the  work  was  highly  popular.  His 
'Characters'  (published  with  the  second  edition  of  'The  Wife'  in 
1614)  are  in  a  very  different  vein ;  they  are  well  drawn,  varied,  and 
full  of  antithesis  and  wit.  His  '  Newes  from  any  whence,  or  Old 
Truths  under  a  Supposal  of  Novelty,'  are  partly  in  the  same  strain, 
and  were  appended  to  the  '  Characters.'  The  '  Observations  on  the 
Seventeen  Provinces '  did  not  appear  till  1626,  though  licensed  by  the 
Stationers'  Company  in  1615-16.  '  Crumms  fallen  from  King  James's 
Table,  or  his  Table  Talk,'  not  published  till  1715,  are  a  ooUection  of 
the  king's  springs,  some  of  which  are  remarkable  enough  :  among 
them  are,  "  The  way  to  make  vices  less  than  they  are  is  to  make 
punishments  for  them  greater  than  they  deserve,  for  so  the  laws  grow 
to  contempt  and  to  be  neglected ; "  and,  "  The  people  still  desire  war 
till  they  have  it,  and  they  desire  it  presupposing  good  success ;  but 
one  overthrow,  an  ill  journey,  or  taxes  imposed  to  maintain  it,  they 
require  peace  as  much."  A  new  edition  of  Overbury's  works,  with 
a  'Life,^  by  E.  F.  Rimbault,  was  published  in  1856.  'The  Great 
Oyer  of  Poisoning :  the  Trial  of  the  Earl  of  Somerset  for  the  Poison- 
ing of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury  in  the  Tower  of  London,  and  various 
matters  connected  therewith,  from  contemporary  MSS.,  by  Andrew 
Amos,'  was  published  in  1846.  This  work  contains  much  curious 
matter.  Mr.  Amos  has  shown  that  the  printed  report  of  the  trial 
varies  in  many  respects  from  a  manuscript  report  in  the  BriUsh 
Museum,  and  that  the  variations  aro  generally  favourable  to  the 
opinion  of  Somerset's  minor  culpability. 

«  OVERSTONE,  LORD.  Samuel  Jones  Lotd,  first  Lord  Over- 
stone,  is  the  only  son  of  Mr.  Lewis  Loyd,  formerly  minister  of  a 
Welsh  dissenting  congregation  at  Manchester,  who  married  Miss  Jones, 
the  only  daughter  of  John  Jones,  Esq.,  a  wealthy  merchant  of  that 
city,  and  afterwards  entering  into  partnership  with  that  gentleman, 
established  the  banking  house  of  Jones  Loyd  and  Ca  in  Lothbury, 
London.  He  was  bom  in  1796,  and  having  received  his  early  education 
at  Eton  and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  entered  parliament  in  1819  as 
member  for  Hythe.  He  did  not  however  retain  his  seat  longer  than 
the  year  1826.  Though  he  remained  out  of  parliament,  still  his  great 
reputation  for  commercial  sagacity,  and  long  connection  with  bankiug 
business,  led  the  government  to  consult  him  on  important  measure;^ 
of  a  fiscal  nature  from  time  to  time.  In  1850  Mr.  Jones  Loyd  was 
elevated  to  the  peerage  as  Lord  Overstone.  Since  that  time  he  has 
acted  as  member  of  a  commission  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
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prmctkabilitj  of  «  decimal  coinago,  and  in  1856  he  warmly  opposed 
the  principle  of  the  Limited  Liabilitj  Act  which  passed  the  two  nouees 
of  parliament,  his  lordship  entering  on  the  oeoasion  his  protest  against 
that  measure  in  the  journals  of  the  housa  His  system  of  poUtical 
economy  is  perhaps  too  ezdnsively  that  which  is  taken  m>m  the 
capitalist  point  of  Tiew.  As  the  time  for  the  renewal  of  the  Bank 
charter  approached,  the  opinions  which  Mr.  Jones  Loyd  had  expressed 
before  a  parliamentary  committee  in  1840,  in  favour  of  a  single  source 
of  issue  of  money,  and  such  issue  to  be  concurrent  with  a  definite 
amount  of  bullion  in  the  Bank  of  England,  were  understood  to  be  those 
which  Sir  Bobert  Peel  adopted,  with  some  modifications.  In  1844  the 
Bank  Charter  Act  was  passed ;  and  alUiough  tlie  principle  has  met  with 
some  opposition  from  higher  authorities  than  those  who  are  always 
damoaring  for  an  expansion  of  the  currency,  it  is  likely  to  be  continued 
in  the  renewal  of  the  charter  in  the  present  year  (1857).  Lord  Over- 
stone  has  ably  advocated  its  principle  in  some  letters  in  the  '  Times,' 
signed  '  Mercator.' 

OVERWEG,  DB.  ADOLF,  was  bom  July  24, 1822,  in  the  city  of 
Hamburg.  He  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Bonn,  and  afterwards 
at  the  University  of  Berlin,  where  he  took  his  degree.  His  favourite 
study  was  geology,  whidi  he  pursued  for  some  years.  In  1849,  when 
Mr.  Richardson,  at  the  expense  of  the  British  and  Prussian  govern- 
ments,  was  preparing  to  undertake  a  journey  to  Lake  Tchad,  in 
Central  Africa,  apphcation  was  made  in  Berlin  for  a  naturalist  to 
accompany  him;  and  Dr.  Overweff,  who  was  recommended  by  the 
chief  scientific  men  of  that  capital^  received  the  appointment.  Dr. 
Heinrich  Barth  also  accompanied  Mr.  Richardson.  Dr.  Barth  was  a 
pupil  of  the  celebrated  geographer,  Carl  Bitter,  and  previously  to  hie 
joiuiog  the  expedition  to  Central  Afinca,  had  travelled  in  Northern 
Afiiua,  and  had  published  an  account  of  his  journeys  in  Glerman, 
under  the  title  of  *  Wanderungen,'  &&  ('  Wanderings  along  the  Punic 
and  Cyrenaic  Shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  by  Dr.  Heinrich  Barth '), 
8vo,  Berlin,  1849.  A  boat,  broad  in  the  beam  and  exceedingly  light 
on  the  water,  was  constructed  at  Malta  for  the  expreas  purpose 
of  navigating  Lake  Tchad.  It  had  to  be  conveyed  over  the 
burning  sands  of  Africa  to  Lake  Tchad,  during  a  journey  which 
occupied  about  twelve  months.  The  expedition  left  Tripoli  for  the 
interior  in  March  1850,  and  did  not  reach  Lake  Tchad  till  April  1851. 
The  three  travellers  were  exposed  for  a  considerable  time  to  great 
danger,  and  after  being  plundered  of  much  valuable  property,  only 
escaped  with  tlieir  Uvea  by  paying  a  large  ransom.  Mr.  Richardson 
died  when  the  traveUera  were  within  a  short  distance  of  Lake  Tchad. 
When  Drs.  Barth  and  Overw^  had  reached  Kuka,  about  ten  miles 
from  the  western  shore  of  Lake  Tchad,  they  were  in  safety,  under  the 
protection  of  the  Sultan  of  Bomou  and  his  vizir,  who  gave  them  a  good 
house  to  live  in,  and  supplied  them  amply  with  provisions.  The  boat 
had  been  constructed  in  pieces  to  facilitate  its  oonvevance,  and  Dr. 
Overweg  having  put  it  together,  on  the  18th  of  June  launched  it  on 
Lake  Tchad,  which  he  navigated,  and  visited  the  natives  who  inhabit 
various  islands  in  it  Meantime,  while  Dr.  Overweg  v^as  preparing 
the  boat,  Dr.  Barth  had  started  on  a  journey  to  the  kingdom  of 
Adamaua,  south  of  Lake  Tchad,  and  on  the  22nd  of  June  reached 
the  capital.  Tola,  about  850  miles  S.S.W.  from  Kuka,  a  distance  which 
it  took  him  twenty  days  to  traveL  In  this  journey  he  crossed  the 
Benu^  and  the  Faro,  two  yery  large  rivers — the  Benud,  half  a  mile 
wide,  flowing  from  the  east ;  and  the  Faro,  an  affluent  of  the  Benud, 
flowing  from  the  south.  He  reached  Kuka,  on  his  return,  on  the  22nd 
of  July.  The  country  of  Adamaua  was  found  to  be  beautiful,  fertile, 
and  well  cultivated.  Dr.  Barth  afterwards  explored  the  country  east 
of  Lake  Tchad,  and  also  travelled  south-eastward  into  the  kingdom  of 
Baghirmia  towsrds  the  sources  of  the  White  Nile;  while  Dr.  Overweg 
made  a  journey  from  Kuka  in  a  south-westerly  direction  towards  the 
Kowara  (Quorra),  and  reached  to  within  150  miles  of  Taooba,  the 
capital  town  of  Hm  Fellatahs. 

The  ultimate  object  of  the  expedition  having  been  to  travel  frx>m 
Lake  Tchad  in  a  south-west  diraction  to  the  shores  of  the  Indian 
Ocean,  it  was  represented  to  the  British  ^vemment  that  it  would  be 
expedient  to  send  out  another  person  to  join  Drs.  Barth  and  Overweg 
before  they  started  on  their  final  joum^.  The  government  assented, 
and  a  suitable  person  was  found  in  Dr.  Edward  Vogel,  of  Mr.  Bishop's 
Observatory,  Regent's  Park,  London,  who  Tolunteered  his  services  with 
enthusiasm.  He  left  London,  accompanied  by  two  volunteers  from 
the  corps  of  Sappers  and  Miners^  in  February  1858.  Dr.  Vogel  is 
very  young,  having  been  bom  about  1882.  He  Is  by  profession  an 
astronomer,  and  is  also  a  sdentifio  botanist  He  was  provided  with 
astronomical,  magnetical,  and  oilier  instruments  suitable  for  his  own 
purposes,  sod  also  to  supply  the  plaoe  of  those  of  the  other  two 
travellers  whioh  might  have  been  iiijured  or  lost  in  their  journeys. 
By  a  singular  coinddenoe,  on  the  yery  morning  when  Dr.  v  ogel  and 
his  two  compasioos  went  on  board  the  vessel  which  was  to  take  them 
to  Malta,  in  route  for  Ttipoli,  letters  firom  Dr.  Barth  were  received  in 
London  announcing  the  death  of  his  only  companion  and  friend.  Dr. 
Overweg  was  attached  by  fever  at  Kuka,  and  died  seven  days  after- 
wards^ September  27,  1852,  at  Madaari,  whioh  is  ten  milee  east  of 
Kuka,  and  near  the  western  shore  of  Lake  Tchad. 

Dr.  Vogel  and  his  companions  reached  Moursuk,  in  Fessan,  Aug.  8, 
1858,  and  remained  there  till  the  middle  of  October.  They  aooom- 
plished  successfully  their  journey  across  the  Great  Desert,  and  reached 
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Lake  Tohad  on  the  6th  of  January  1854.  A  revolution  had  taken  plaoe 
at  Kuka,  and  there  was  a  new  sultan  and  also  a  new  viiir,  by  whom 
however  Dr.  Vogel  was  received  kindly.  Dr.  Vogel,  liy  astronomical 
observations,  determined  the  position  of  Kuka  to  be  12"  55'  N.  lat, 
18"  22^  E.  long.  The  height  of  Kuka  above  the  sea  he  ascertained  to 
be  only  900  feet— 50  feet  higher  than  the  surface  of  Lake  Tchad. 
Dr.  Barth  was  absent  on  an  expedition  to  Timbuotoo.  Dr.  Barth  left 
Kuka  on  the  25th  of  November  1852.  On  the  6th  of  May  185S  he  was 
at  Sokatou ;  on  the  4th  of  April  at  Wumo,  wMoh  is  about  seventeen 
miles  N.E.  from  Sokatou,  and  is  the  reeidenoe  of  the  Emperor  of  the 
Fellatahs.  It  is  thus  a  more  important  plsoe  than  Sokatoo,  though 
the  population  is  only  about  18,000,  while  that  of  Sokatou  is  aboat 
21,000.  Wumo,  hitherto  unknown,  was  only  founded  in  1881.  Dr. 
Bsrth  reached  Timbuotoo  on  the  7th  of  September  1858.  He  was 
detained  in  Timbuotoo  nearly  twelve  months,  owing  to  the  danger  he 
would  have  incurred  if  he  had  attempted  to  return  to  Kuka  without 
protection.  Nothing  was  heard  of  him  for  many  months,  and  it  was 
reported  that  he  v^as  dead.  He  however  reached  Kano,  on  his  return 
to  Kuka,  on  the  17th  of  October  1854,  and  on  the  1st  of  December 
1854  met  Dr.  Vogel  at  Bundi,  which  is  a  small  town  nearly  230 
miles  W.  from  Kuka.  He  arrived  in  safety  at  Kuka,  re-crossed  the 
Great  Desert  to  Moursuk  and  Tripoli,  reached  Marseille  on  the  8th 
of  September  1855,  and  in  a  few  days  arrived  in  London.  In  the  same 
month,  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science,  a  '  Description  of  the  City  of  Timbuotoo,  its  Population 
and  Commerce,  by  Dr.  Barth,'  was  communicated  frt>m  the  Foreign 
Office,  and  read  before  the  members  of  the  Geographical  Section.  Dr. 
Barth  is  a  native  of  Hamburg,  where  his  sged  parents  were  alive  to 
welcome  him  on  his  return,  after  his  short  visit  to  London. 

Dr.  Vogel  still  continued  his  explorations  in  Centnd  Africa.  He  had 
visited  Tacoba,  and  April  30,  1855,  crossed  the  Chadda  at  the  same 
place  where  the  Pleiad  steamer,  with  Messrs.  Baikie,  May,  and  Hutchin- 
son, had  anchored  in  1854.  [See  Vooel,  Dr.  Edward,  voLvicd.  432. 

OVl'DIUS,  PUBLIUS  NASO,  was  bom  at  Sulmo  in  the  country 
of  the  Peligni,  B.a  48,  the  same  year  in  which  Cicero  was  murdered, 
and  on  the  very  day  in  which  the  oonsula  Hirtius  and  Fknsa  died. 
The  events  of  his  me  are  chiefly  known  from  his  own  writings,  and 
more  particularly  from  the  10th  elegy  of  the  4th  book  of  the  '  Tristia.' 
Ovid  was  of  an  equestrian  family.  He  had  a  brother  exactly  twelve 
months  older  than  himself;  the  two  brothers  were  sent  to  Bome  for 
their  education  at  an  early  agei  From  his  boyhood  Ovid  was  fond  of 
writing  verses,  and,  as  he  says  of  himself, 

**  Sponte  aoa  nnmeros  carmen  veniebat  ad  aptos, 
£t  qaod  tentabom  aoribere  venut  erat." 

His  fbther  discouraged  his  poetic  aspirations  on  the  ground  that 
poverty  was  the  condition  of  poets,  and  the  youth  aooordxngly  tried 
to  prepare  himself  for  the  career  of  the  bar.  The  two  brothers  were 
educated  under  the  care  of  some  of  the  best  teaohem  then  in  Borne— 
Plotius  Grippus,  whom  QuinttUan  ('Inst  OrV  ii-  4)  considered  one 
of  the  first  teachers  of  eloquence^  Arellius  Fnsous,  the  friend  of 
Horace,  Messala,  and  Fortius  Lateo,  the  friend  and  companion  of 
Seneca.  Seneca  says  that  he  had  seen  Ovid  practising  declamation 
before  Fosoua.  His  brother  Lucius  died  after  completing  his  twentieth 
year,  an  event  which  Ovid  most  affectionately  lamented.  On  attaining 
the  suitable  age,  Ovid  discharged  the  office  of  one  of  the  Triumviri,  and 
other  public  duties  subsequently.  He  also  acted  as  one  of  the  court  of 
the  Centumviri,  and  on  several  oocsaionB  as  a  judex.  ('  Trist,'  iL)  But 
neither  his  bodily  strength  nor  his  disposition  was  suited  to  public  or 
active  life;  poetry  was  his  delight,  snd  he  resolved  to  dedicate  him- 
self to  it  He  accordingly  sought  the  society  of  his  'contemporary 
poets,  whose  names  he  has  himself  recorded.  He  was  acquainted  with 
Macer,  PropertiuB,  Ponticus,  Bassus,  and  Horace,  who  was  about 
twenty-two  years  older.  He  only  just  saw  Virgil  and  Tibullus,  both 
of  whom  died  B.a  18.  He  was  married  to  his  &rst  wife  when  he  wss 
very  young.  The  match  was  not  a  suitable  one,  and  the  wife  was 
soon  divoroed.  A  second  wife  was  in  like  manner  put  away,  though 
the  poet  had  no  serious  charge  to  make  against  her.  Ovid's  amours 
with  Corinna,  whom  he  celebrates  under  tms  fictitious  name,  and  with 
other  women,  may  have  tended  to  interrupt  his  conjugal  felicity.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  he  ventured  to  take  a  third  wife,  with  whom  he 
lived  happily  to  the  time  of  his  exile.  He  had  a  daughter,  probably 
by  his  third  wife ;  the  daughter  was  twice  married.  His  &ther  died 
at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety,  and  his  mother  shortly  after;  but 
neither  of  them  lived  to  see  their  son's  disgrace  and  exile. 

Ovid  spent  an  easy  ]ite  at  Rome  in  the  eojoyment  of  the  Bode|hr  of 
his  oontemporary  poets  and  friends,  Atticus,  redo  Albinovanus,  Tuti- 
canus,  and  othen  already  enumerated,  and  in  the  possession  of  a 
competent  incomcL  He  viaited  Asia  and  Sicily,  but  it  doea  not  appear 
at  what  period  of  his  Ufe(<Bx  Pont/  iL  Ep.  10);  probably  when  he 
was  a  Toung  man.  His  residence  at  Rome  was  near  ttie  Capitol 
(^Trist,*^  £L  8),  and  he  had  some  gardens  near  the  junction  of  the 
Flaminian  and  Claudian  roads;  he  had  also  a  patrimony  in  the 
country  of  the  Peligni.  Ovid  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
fiunily  of  Augustus  Cesar;  and  an  '  Epicedion  on  the  death  of  Drusus  * 
(b.0.  9),  addressed  to  his  mother  Livia,  whioh  is  stUl  extant,  is  attri- 
buted to  him.  Among  his  various  poetical  works  which  were  written 
and  published  before  his  exile,  hu  three  books  'Artis  Amatori»»' 
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oppMred  in  the  yaw  2  aa»  the  iMiieyear  in  which  Augoitaebwiiahed 
Ids  daughter  JoUa.  Previomi  to  the '  An  Amatoria '  he  had  published 
his  three  books  of '  Amores,'  which  were  origioally  in  five  books ;  and 
also  his '  Heroidas.' 

At  the  dote  of  the  year  aj).  8,  when  he  had  just  completed  his 
fiftieth  year,  he  was  banished  from  Rome  by  Augustus^  The  sontenoe 
was  altogeuier  unexpected;  it  fell  on  the  astonished  poet  like  a 
thunderbolt.  The  place  of  his  exile  was  Tomi,  a  Milesian  colony 
CTristy'  ill  £1  9)  in  the  oountiy  of  the  Oeto,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Enzine.  Orid  has  described  in  a  moat  touching  manner  (*  IVtst./  i. 
EL  8)  the  last  night  which  he  spent  in  Borne,  and  his  eternal  separa- 
tion £rom  his  ^e  and  Mends;  his  daughter  was  absent  in  Iiiby& 
His  property  was  not  confiscated,  but  bis  exile  was  for  life,  llie 
cause  of  the  banishment  of  Ovid  is  not  distinctiy  stated  by  himself, 
nor  by  any  other  writer ;  a  drcumatance  which  has  led  to  yarious 
ooivieGinre%  all  of  which  howcTer  are  devoid  of  any  historical  founda- 
tion. The  supposition  that  Oyid  was  banished  for  an  amour  with  the 
emnerora  daughter  Julia  rests  on  no  evidence,  and  is  inconsistent 
widi  the  fact  that  Julia  was  banished  ten  years  before  OvicL  He 
admits  ('Trist/  t.  £L  11)  that  his  ofifonce  deserved  a  severer  punish- 
ment than  the  emperor  inflicted.  His  sentence  was  not  Exsilinm,  but 
Relegatio ;  and  the  difference  was  not  unimportant.  Exulium  wsb 
followed  by  loss  of  fortune  and  citixenship;  Relegatio  was  not 
followed  by  loss  of  citizenship*  and  only  acqomponied  with  loss  of  pro- 
perty so  &r  as  such  loss  waa  comprehended  in  the  sentence  of 
RelegatiQ.  The  poet  himself  has  expressed  this  with  strict  technical 
accuracy  in  one  of  his  elegies  addressed  to  his  wife,  in  which  he  tells 
her  that  she  cannot  be  truly  upbraided  aa  being  the  wife  of  an  exile, 
inasmuch  as  his  sentence  waa  only  Relegatio : 

**  Nee  titam,  neo  opes,  nee  Job  mihi  elTisttdemit ; 
Qatt  mwal  vitio  perdere  eunota  meo, 
8cd  quia  peocato  Chinos  non  aftait  ilU, 
Nil  nisi  mo  patriis  jniait  abire  fooia."     • 

•Triat.,»T.,  W.  11. 

In  other  passages  howcTer  (<  Trist/  iiL  El.  8,  fto.)  he  calls  hhnsclf 
Exsnl,  bnt  doabUeas  in  the  general  sense  of  that  term ;  for  Relegatio 
waa  one  of  the  species  of  which  Essilhim  was  the  genus. 

He  admits  (*  Trist./  ii.  207)  that  there  were  two  charges  agamst 
him,  the  character  of  his  amatory  verses  and  some  fault  (error)  which 
he  never  men^ns.  The  whole  of  the  seeood  book  of  the  '  Tristia,' 
which  is  addressed  to  Augustus,  is  an  apology  for  Ids  erotio  poetry, 
and  he  complains  that  though  written  long  before  the  date  of  his 
banishment  it  was  made  the  ground  or  pretext  of  his  punishment. 

**  Noa  qnoqae  Jam  pridem  Krlpto  peccavimna  ono  : 
BuppUciom  patitur  non  nova  culpa  novum." 

•Trist.,' U.  530. 

In  various  other  passagea  <<  Trist,' iii  £L  li;  iv.  EL  1;  v.Bl.  1; 
'Ep.  ex  Ponto,'  L  1,  &o.)  he  rsfers  to  his  poetry  aa  one  oanse  of  his 
misfbrtunaa.  *Itmay  be  coBJectuved  that  he  was  punished  under  the 
provisiona  of  the  Julian  Law,  De  Adolteriia  ooereaidis  ('  Dig.,'  4^  tit 
v.),  whiah  waa  paased  about  B.a  17 ;  for  though  the  provisions  of  this 
law,  aa  known  to  n%  make  no  mention  of  obaoene  poetey,  it  ia  dear 
ftomthatatlain  the  <Digeat»' that  the  law  extended  bef)nd  pvnish* 
ing  thA  direct  partjea  to  an  act  of  adnltery,  for  it  poniahed,  among 
othen^  those  who  lent  their  honaea  fbr  aduUerooa  pnrpoaea.  Ovid 
himaellsaya  that  of  the  two  ohaiges  bionght  againat  him  oneahoold 
be  nameleaa,  bnt  the  other  waa  fbonded  on  hia  amatory  poetry  aa 
enoonraging  to  adultery : 

**  Altera  pars  ■opereat  qua  turpi  crlmine  taotns, 
Arguor  obecoeni  doctor  adnlterii." 

*Tri8t.,Mi.  Ml. 

At  the  time  of  lus  baniahment  the  fifteen  hooka  of  the  'Metamor- 
phosea'  were  unfimshed  (* Trist/ L  EL  1 ;  ii  665;  iiL  EL  li);  the 
poet  had  burned  them,  as  being  incomplete,  at  the  time  of  his  leaving 
Rom^  but  there  were  other  copies  in  existenoe^  The  twelve  books  of 
the  '  Fasti,'  of  which  the  first  six  only  have  been  preaerved,  wer«  also 
written  before  hia  exile,  and,  aa  the  poet  tells  us,  inscribed  to 
Augustus  Ceosar.  They  were  finished  during  hit  exile,  and,  as  we  now 
have  them,  inscribed  to  Csesar  Germanioua* 

The  works  of  Ovid  written  during  his  baniahment  are,  the  five  books 
of  the  'Tristia,'  and  the  four  books  of  hii '  Letteia  from  Pontus : '  the 
letters  are  addressed  to  his  wife,  to  Maximua,  Pedo  Albinovanos,  Qr»ci- 
nus,  Rufinns,  and  othera  of  his  friends.  The  'Ibia'  ahra  waa  wriUen  in 
his  banishment,  and  apparently  soon  after  his  arrival  at  TomL 

Notwithstanding  the  most  algeot  entreaties  of  the  poet  and  the 
interest  of  his  friends,  Augustas  never  reoaUed  him  from  N^piff^^m^t 
Ho  died  at  Tomj,  A.2>.  18»  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age  and  the  tenth 
of  his  banishment.  Auguatua  died  four  years  before  him.  The  cir- 
cumstance of  hia  not  being  recalled  by  Tiberiua  renders  it  probable^  as 
hju  been  ooxnectuxed,  that  he  had  incurred  the  anger  of  Livia  Augusta. 
The  poet  who  had  enjoyed  aU  the  pleaaures  of  a  luxurioua  capital 
and  the  aoaety  of  aU  his  most  distinguished  contemporaries,  spent  the 
laat  yeara  of  his  life  among  a  barbaroua  people  and  in  an  inhospitable 
^mat^  worn  ont  with  grief  and  mental  anjuety  ('Ex  Ponto,'  L  Ep.  4). 
ffla  way  oonaolation  in  exile  waa  to  addiesa  his  wife  and  absent 
iHends,  and  hia  letteiB  were  aU  poeticaL    The  muses,  who  were  tlie 


cause  of  his  calamity,  were  also  his  consolation  in  misfortune,  ^loagh. 
the  *  Tristia'  and  the  '  Letters  from  Pontus'  have  no  other  topic  than 
the  poet's  sorrows,  his  exquisite  taste  and  fruitful  invention  have 
redeemed  them  from  the  imputation  of  being  tedious,  and  they  ure 
read  with  pleasure  and  even  with  sympaUiy. 

It  shows  the  versatility  of  his  talent  that  he  wrote  a  poem  daring  hia 
exile  in  the  G^tio  language ;  the  subject  was  the  praises  of  Augustas 
Ca»ar  and  his  family.  The  rude  barbarians  to  whom  Ovid  recited  thia 
poem  were  surprised  and  delighted :  their  uncivilised  minds  acknow* 
lodged  the  power  of '  immortal  versOi'  They  applauded  and  anticipated 
the  poet  s  recall;  but  the  stem  master  of  the  Roman  world  wa^  inexor- 
abl&    C  Kx  Ponto.' iv.  £p.  la.) 

The  works  of  Ovid  form  one  of  the  moat  valuable  parts  of  the 
literature  of  Rome.  With  the  exception  of  the  '  Metamoiphoses^' 
they  are  all  written  in  the  elegiac  measure,  the  restraint  of  which 
would  have  been  ill-suited  to  such  long  compositions  as  the  *  Fasti '  in 
the  hands  of  almost  any  other  Roman  poet  But  Ovid  was  a  perfect 
master  of  the  technical  part  of  poetry,  and  it  is  surprising  wi^  what 
consummate  skill  he  has  contrived  to  include  in  each  consecutive  pair 
of  versea  a  full  and  complete  sense.  It  is  rarely  necessary  to  go 
beyond  each  pair  of  verses  in  order  to  obtain  the  meaning  of  the  poet ; 
each  couplet  ia  generally  complete  in  itself.  And  yet  the  whole  of  a 
long  poem  written  in  this  measure  is  so  artfully  and  skilfully  combined 
that  it  exhibits  a  faultless  unity.  It  Ib  a  necessary  consequence  how« 
ever  of  this  restraint^  that  the  elegiac  poema  of  Ovid  are  sometimea 
expressed  with  such  an  epigrammatic  brevity  as  to  be  obscure ;  and 
the  antitheaiB,  which  'seems  to  be  in  some  measure  inseparable  from 
this  kind  of  measure^  and  certainly  was  rather  sought  after  than 
avoided  by  the  poet»  is  sometimes  too  frequent 

If  we  estimate  the  character  of  Ovid  by  his  erotic  poetry  we  must 
admit  that  he  is  without  excuse.  The  pleaaure  of  the  sex  seems  to 
have  been  the  uppermost  thought  of  his  mind»  and  the  tendency  of  hia 
'Amores'and  'Ars  Amatoria'  must  be  considered  injurious  to  the 
morals  of  a  people.  The  '  Remedia  Amoris'  can  hardly  be  viewed,  as 
some  are  indined  to  view  it»  as  a  kind  of  Palinodia,  or  recantation  of 
his  amatory  poetry.  If  we  estimate  the  character  of  the  poet  by  that 
of  the  licentious  age  in  which  he  lived  we  shall  judge  him  more 
favourably :  though  a  man  of  pleasure  he  was  temperate  in  eating 
and  drinking,  humane,  and  generally  beloved.  There  are  no  passages 
in  the  extant  works  of  Ovid  which  approach  the  gross  obscenity  of 
many  passages  in  Catullus,  Horace,  and  other  Roman  writers;  and 
this  is  a  merits  at  least  viewed  as  a  matter  of  taste.  In  a  morid  point 
of  view  his  poetry  may  be  more  dangerous.  The  voluptuous  pictures 
of  Ovid  are  only  covered  with  a  transparent  veil ;  and  even  this  is 
sometimes  withdrawn.  It  is  rather  singular  that  the  '  Heroides,'  whic^ 
abound  in  ohecure  allusions  and  in  voluptuous  imagery,  and  are  often 
difficult  to  understand,  should  have  been  so  much  used  as  an  elemen- 
tary schoolbook  in  modem  times. 

The  two  great  works  of  Ovid  are  his  'Metamorphoses'  and  his 
'FastL'  The  subject  of  the  'Hetamorphoses'  is  briefly  expressed  In 
the  opening  of  the  first  book  :— 

"  In  nova  fert  aaimua  mutataa  dioere  Ibmas 
Corpora.    Di  oaptis  (nam  roe  mutaatis  et  illaa) 
Adqijjrate  meia :  primaque  ab  origiae  mundi. 
Ad  mea  perpetaum  deducite  tempora  carmen.*' 

The  rich  mythology  of  Greece  furnished  Ovid,  as  it  may  still  fumieh 
the  poet,  the  painter,  and  the  sculptor,  with  materials  for  his  art. 
With  exquirite  taste,  simplicity,  and  pathos,  he  haa  narrated  the 
fkbnlous  traditions  of  early  ages,  and  given  to  them  that  appearance 
of  reaUty  which  only  a  master-hand  could  impart.  His  pictures  of 
nature  are  striking  and  true ;  he  selects  with  care  that  which  ia  appro- 
priate ;  he  rejects  the  superfluous ;  and  when  he  haa  completed  his 
work,  it  is  neither  defective  nor  redundant 

The  art  of  the  rhetorician,  as  well  as  that  of  the  poet,  is  perceptible 
in  all  the  worka  of  Ovid,  bnt  particularly  in  the '  Metamorphosea' 
The  two  speeches  of  Ajax  and  Ulysses,  in  the  banning  of  the  tiiirteenth 
book,  are  in  their  kmd  models  of  oratory.  He  who  could  write  the 
speedi  of  Ulysses  might  himself  have  become  an  orator ;  and  if  ha 
had  lived  in  the  age  of  Hortensios  and  Cicero  might  have  shown,  as 
Ulysses  did — 

" quid  fieundia  poeset." 

The  *Metamotphosea'  are  read  with  pleasure  by  youth,  and  are 
re-read  in  more  advanced  age  with  atill  greater  delight  The  poet 
ventured  to  predict  that  his  poem  would  aurvive  him,  and  be  read 
wherever  the  Roman  name  waa  known. 

The  'Faati'  of  Ovid  are  in  fact  a  valuable  historical  monument 
He  haa  preserved  to  ua  the  Roman  calendar,  with  all  the  ancient  stories 
attached  to  it,  collected  from  the  traditiona  of  the  people  and  the  old 
chroniclers  and  antiquarians.  His  own  explanationa  may  often  be  of 
little  value,  but  they  are  easily  separated  from  the  ancient  atory  or 
tradition  which  he'  relates.  He  begins  with  January,  and  follovring 
the  days  of  the  moikth  in  order,  he  aasigns  to  each  ita  appropriate 
festival  or  solenmiUes.  It  shows  no  small  art  in  a  poet  to  convert  the 
calendar  of  hia  country  into  a  pleasing  and  instructive  poem,  rich  in 
historical  iacts^  and  enlivened  and  relieved  by  true  poetry.  A  complete 
commentary  on  the  'Faati'  would  be  a  valuable  commentaiy  onRoaaa 
histoiy.    The  laat  six  booka  are  unfortunately  Im^ 
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Ovid  wrote  alao  qm  tn^y  at  Imt^tlM  *ICed«a'  ('Tiui;  tl),  whioh 
U  highly  apokeii  of  hy  Quintilian  ('  Inat.  Or^  z.  1),  and  by  Taeltua 
<<  Da  Orat  Dialog./ 12).  Thara  ara  variouB  ot&er  amall  poema  attribatad 
to  bim,  paihapa  withottt  good  raaaon. 

The  editiona  of  (he  eollyted  and  aapaxmte  poema  of  Ovid  are 
nnmeroua.  Tha  beat  edition  of  hia  oomplete  worka  ia  by  Barmann, 
4  Tola.  4to,  Axnatardam,  1727.  The  Franoh  traoalationa  of  tha  yarioua 
poema,  which  are  yeiy  nomarooi,  are  meationed  at  the  end  of  a  long 
article  on  Ovid  in  the '  Biogiaphia  Univezaalla.'  There  are  nameroua 
English  tramlationB. 

The  beet  tranalation  of  Ovid  into  Engliah  verae  ia  'Ovid'a  MeU- 
morphoBiai  in  Fifteen  Booka,  translated  by  the  moat  Eminent  Handa/ 
foL,  London,  1717.  There  have  been  numerous  reprinta  of  this  veruoo. 
The  traaalaton  ware — Dryden,  Addison,  Congreve,  Rowe,Qay,  Ambrose 
Phillipa.  Oarth,  Crozall,  and  SewelL  Sandya  translated  the  firat  five 
books,  fol.y  London,  1627 ;  and  aeparate  booka  have  been  translated 
by  othara.  There  ia  a  litenl  proae  tranalation  by  Olarke^  8vo,  London, 
1735;  and  there  ia  another  prose  tranalation,  London,  1748.  There 
are  many  translationa  of  tha  *  Art  of  Love^'  one  by  Drydan,  Gongrove, 
&0.,  aa  well  aa  of  the  '  Heroioal  Epistlea,'  one  by  Qoarles,  8to,  London, 
1673 ;  and  thare  are  translations  in  verae  or  prose,  or  both,  of  the 
'Faati'  and  the  other  worka. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  that  a  translation  of  Ovid  into 
EDgUsh  can  have  little  vvluck  A  great  part  of  hia  merit  oonaista  in  his 
language ;  and  it  ia  impossible  to  render  the  meaning  of  the  original, 
except  by  periphraaia  and  paraphraae»  whioh  hardly  convey  the 
meaning,  and  moat  eertoinly  deatroy  the  beauty  of.  that  which  ia  a 
work  of  consummate  art. 

OVIE'DO  Y  YALDEU  QONZALO  FEBKANDEZ  DE,  one  of 
the  eariiast  hiatoiiana  of  the  Kew  World,  waa  bom  at  Madrid  in  1478. 
Being  of  noble  Astnrian  deaoent^  he  waa  at  the  age  of  twelve  introduced 
into  the  royal  palaoe  as  one  of  the  pages  of  Prince  John  of  Castile,  the 
son  of  Feroinand  and  Isabella.  Ha  continued  with  the  court  aeveral 
years,  and  waa  present,  though  a  boy,  at  the  dosing  campaigna  of  the 
Moozisk  war  which  preceded  the  aurrender  of  Qrmnada  (1400-92).  In 
1514,  aoeording  to  his  own  atatement^  he  embarked  for  the  Weat 
Indiea,  whers^  idthough  he  revisited  hia  native  country  several  times, 
he  continued  during  the  remainder  of  hia  life.  Oviedo  occupied  several 
important  poata  imder  the  government :  he  waa  made  governor  of  the 
fort  and  harbour  of  Santo  Domingo  in  the  island  of  Hiapaniola,  or 
Hayti,  and  captain  of  a  company  of  infantry.  Charlea  Y.  appointed 
him  idso  to  an  office  of  a  literary  nature^  for  which  he  waa  highly 
qualified  by  hia  vast  learning  and  lua  long  residence  in  the  New  World, 
that  of  historiographer  of  the  Indies.  It  waa  in  this  capacity  that  he 
produced  hia  principal  work, '  Historia  General  de  las  Indies,'  in  fifty 
books,  twenty  of  which,  making  the  first  party  were  printed  for  the 
first  time  at  Seville  in  1535,  fol. :  a  copy  of  this  scarce  edition,  with 
the  author's  signature  appended  to  it^  whieh  belooged  once  to  Sir 
Joeeph  Banka,  ia  in  the  British  Museum.  It  waa  reprinted  at  Salamanca 
in  1547,  £dL  ;  and  again  at  Valladolid  in  1657.  A  new  edition  by  D. 
J.  Amador  de  los  Bios,  waa  begun  to  be  published  by  the  Real  Academia 
de  la  Historia,  Madrid,  4to,  1851,  but  ia  not  yet  completed.  It  waa 
translated  into  French  by  Jean  Poleur,  and  published  at  Paris  in  1556, 
fol.  A  summary  of  thia  work  ia  also  inserted  in  Barcia'a  collection  of 
the  '  Historiadorea  Primittvoa  de  laa  Indiaa  Ocddentales,'  foL,  Madrid, 
1749.  Oviedo  wrote  likewise  'Tratado  de  la  Natural  Historia  de  las 
Indiaa/  Toledo,  1526,  a  summary  of  which,  by  B.  C.  Mbao,  in  vol.  zxii. 
of  the  *  BibL  Autores  Espafioles,'  8vo,  1849 ;  beaidea  two  traota  reapeoting 
the  '  Palo  de  Quayacan '  (the  Ouayaeum  offioincUe  of  Linn»us)  and  the 
'  Palo  Santo '  {Lignum  vUce),  whid^  are  tnmalated  into  Latin  in  the  first 
volume  of  the  collection, '  Scriptorum  de  Morbo  GaUico.'  But  the  work 
for  which  Oviedo  ia  celebrated,  though  known  only  to  a  few  scholars, 
ia  Ida '  Qoinquagenaa,'  so  entitled  from  its  consisting  of  fifty  dialogues, 
in  which  the  author  is  the  chief  interlocutor.  TMs  intereating  pro- 
duction contains  a  very  full  notice  of  the  principal  persons  in  Spain, 
their  lineage,  revenues,  and  arms,  with  an  inezhauatible  fund  of  private 
anecdote^  all  which  rendera  it  a  most  valuable  addition  to  the  hiatoiy 
of  that  time.  This  work  however  still  remains  in  manuscript^  in 
three  folio  volumes,  in  the  National  Library  of  Madrid,  and  it  is  only 
through  the  extracts  of  Navarrete  that  we  are  enabled  to  estimate  its 
contents.  Oviedo  haa  been  accused  of  treating  the  Indians  employed 
in  the  gold-mines  with  unjustifiable  cruelty.  His '  History  of  India' 
too  has  been  denounced  by  no  leaa  an  authority  than  Las  Oaaas  aa  a 
wholesale  fabrication,  '*  as  full  of  lies  almost  aa  pages ;"  but  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that,  though  somewhat  looae  and  rambling,  he  possessed 
extensive  stores  of  information,  by  which  those  who  have  followed  him 
have  greatly  profited. 

The  time  of  Oviedo's  death  is  uncertain,  but  he  muat  have  lived  to 
a  conaiderable  age :  he  waa  stiU  alive  in  December  1556,  since  the 
original  manuscript  above  alluded  to,  preserved  in  the  library  at 
Madrid,  ia  signed  by  him  at  the  age  of  seventy-nine. 

OWEN,  Da  JOHN,  waa  bom  in  1616,  at  Stadham  in  Oxfordshire, 
of  which  parish  hia  father,  Henry  Owen,  was  for  some  time  minister. 
At  the  ac^  of  twelve  he  waa  admitted  a  atudent  at  Queen'a  College, 
Oxford,  where  he  took  hia  first  degree  in  1632.  During  the  period  of 
hia  univeraity  life  he  is  represented  aa  having  so  diligently  applied 
himself  to  study  that  he  never  allowed  himself  more  than  four  hours 
repose.    In  1637  Archbishop  Laud,  the  chancellor  of  the  university, 


made  acme  new  regulations,  of  whioh  Owen  disapproved,  and,  aa  he 
rsfuaed  to  comply  with  them,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  Oxford. 
Brought  up  by  hia  father  in  the  atrioteet  school  of  Puritanism  he 
eooaidered  the  new  atetutea  an  attempt  to  enforee  the  obaervance  of 
auperstitious  rites.  On  leaving  the  university  he  accepted  the  aituation 
of  chaplain  to  Sir  Eichard  Dormer,  of  Ascot  in  Oxfordshire,  having 
been  acme  time  previous  to  his  expulsion  admitted  into  holy  orders 
by  Bishop  Bancroft  He  afterwards  became  chaplain  to  John,  Lord 
Lovelace,  of  Hurley  in  Berkshire,  with  whom  he  remained  till  the 
outbreak  of  the  civil  war,  when,  aa  he  warmly  eepoused  the  oause  of 
the  Parliament^  he  forfeited  the  protection  of  hia  patron.  Left  to  his 
own  resources  Owen  retired  to  London,  where  he  appeara  to  have 
joined  the  Nonoonformista.  In  1642  he  published  his  first  work, 
'  A  Display  of  Arminianism,'  whioh  aoon  reoommended  the  author  to 
the  notioe  of  the  Parliament^  and  became  the  foundation  of  his  future 
advancement.  He  waa  shortly  afterwards  presented  by  the  committee 
appointed  "to  purge  the  Chui^h  of  acandalous  ministeia"  to  the  pre- 
fannent  of  Fordham  in  Essex.  He  eigoved  this  livhog  little  more 
than  a  year,  having  been  deprived  of  it  by  the  patron,  to  whom  it 
had  reverted  on  the  death  of  the  aequestered  incumbent  The  Earl 
of  Warwick  then  bestowed  upon  him  the  livhig  of  Coggleshall  in  the 
same  county.  Owen  had  not  been  long  at  Oo^leahall  before  he  aban* 
doned  the  Presbyterian  party  to  join  that  of  the  Independents.  On 
the  29th  of  April  1646,  one  of  the  frequent  fitst-daya  instituted  by 
the  Puritans,  he  was  called  to  preach  before  the  Parliament,  and  his 
sermon  on  that  occasion  evinced  a  laiger  spirit  of  religious  toleration 
than  waa  prevalent  among  his  pi^y  at  that  period.  He  still  more 
strongly  manifested  hia  tolerant  disposition  when  he  was  appointed  to 
the  critical  task  of  preaching  before  the  same  assembly  on  the  day 
after  the  execution  of  Charlea  L  On  the  28th  of  February  following, 
a  day  set  apart  for  humiliation  and  prayer  on  account  of  the  intended 
expedition  to  IreUmd,  he  waa  agsin  appointed  to  preach  before  the 
Parliament  and  the  chief  officers  of  the  army.  On  that  ocesaion 
Cromwell,  who  heard  him  for  the  first  time,  received  so  fiivourable  an 
impression  of  Ms  merit  that  he  named  him  Ida  chaplain,  in  whieh 
capacity  he  accompanied  the  expedition.  In  1651  Owen  was  by  an 
order  of  the  Parliament  promoted  to  the  dignity  of  dean  of  Christ- 
church,  and  the  following  year  he  became  vice-chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford— Cromwell  being  at  that  time  chancellor.  He 
appears  to  have  diMharged  the  peculiarly  difficult  duties  of  this  office 
with  much  moderation,  and  hia  conduct  met  with  the  approval  of 
many  of  the  Episcopalian  party.  After  holding  it  five  years,  on  the 
death  of  Cromwell  he  was  deprived  of  it,  as  well  as  of  ms  deanery,  to 
which  Dr.  Reynolds,  a  Prsabyterian,  was  appointed. 

At  the  BeatoratioD,  Owen  retired  to  a  small  estete  which  he  had 
purohaaed  in  hu  native  place,  where  he  employed  himself  in  preaching 
as  often  as  an  opportunity  was  afibrded  him.  He  was  however  soon 
obliged  to  abandon  an  occupation  so  congenial  to  his  feelings  by  the 
interruption  of  the  Oxford  militia,  and  he  determined  upon  settling  in 
London.  It  was  there  that  he  published  a  work  entitled  '  f^t  Lux,' 
in  anawer  to  the  writings  of  a  Franciscan  friar,  which  attracted  the 
attention  of  Lord  Clarendon.  Tlus  steteaman,  who  was  anxious  to 
reconcile  the  most  moderate  of  the  nonconformist  party,  offered  Owen 
immediate  preferment  if  he  would  conform,  which  proposal  however 
was  firmly  though  respectftilly  declined.  He  then  formed  a  congre- 
gation, among  which  he  assiduously  laboured,  and  in  conjunction  with 
Baxter,  Batea,  and  other  leading  men  of  his  persuasion,  instituted  the 
Pinners  Hall  Weekly  Lecture.  In  1677  he  contracted  a  second 
marriage,  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  live  in  comparative  affluence 
on  an  estete  at  Ealing  in  Middlesex,  where  he  died  August  24, 1688. 

The  private  character  of  Dr.  Owen  has  been  praised  equally  by 
thoae  who  were  united  with  him  by  similarity  of  religious  feeling  and 
by  those  who  differed  most  widely  from  him  in  opinion ;  they  all  bear 
teatimony  to  the  temperance  of  his  language  and  the  mildnesa  of  his 
disposition.  This  character  is  in  a  great  measure  reflected  in  his 
works,  which,  while  strongly  tinctured  by  the  peculiarities  of  the 
Calvinistic  system,  are  remarkable  for  their  devotional  spirit,  and  are 
calculated  to  entourage  practical  piety.  He  certainly  belonged  to  that 
section  of  his  party  whom  Lord  Clarendon  designateaas  "the  more 
learned  and  rational"  (Clarendon,  '  History  of  the  BebelUon,'  vol  v. 
p.  158;  see  Warburton's  note.)  His  works  are  very  numerous  :  among 
the  best  known  of  those  not  already  alluded  to  may  be  mentioned — 
1,  hia  'Exposition  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews;'  2,  'A  Discourse 
on  the  Holy  Spirit,'  1674 ;  8,  *  Yindicira  Evangelicse,  &&,  in  answer  to 
T.  Biddle,'  1655;  4,  *  0to\oy6vfKva,  sive  de  Nature,  Ortu,  Progressu  et 
Studio  vera  Theologian,'  1661;  5,  'An  Exposition  of  cxxx  Psalm,' 
1660 ;  6, '  On  the  Doctrine  of  Justification,'  1677 ;  7, '  The  Nature  of 
Indwelling  Sin,'  1668;  8,  A  large  collection  of  Sermons  and  Tracts. 
His  laat  production  was  entitled  '  Meditationa  and  Discourses  on  the 
Glory  of  Chriit,'  whioh  it  is  stoted  was  sent  to  the  press  the  day 
he  died. 

*6W£N,  BICHARD,  a  celebrated  British  naturaUrt,  waa  bom  at 
Lancaster  in  1804.  When  very  young  he  evinced  a  great  love  for  the 
sea,  a  predileetion  not  unfrecjuently  found  amongst  those  whose 
tastes  lead  them  to  the  study  of  natural  history.  He  accordingly 
entered  the  navy  as  a  midshipman  on  board  the  Tribune.  He  had 
not  however  been  long  on  board  when  his  nautical  career  was  cut 
short  by  the  termination  of  the  American  war,  and  the  restoration 
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of  peaoe  in  1814.  He  returned  to  school,  ftnd  afterwardi  beoeme 
the  pnpU  of  Mr.  Bazendale,  a  aurgeon  in  Lancaster.  In  1824  he 
repaired  to  the  Uniyerdty  of  Edinburgh  for  the  porpoie  of  oompleting 
bis  medical  education.  Here  he  be«une  a  papil  of  Dr.  Barday,  and 
under  his  teaching  a  taste  which  he  had  acquired  for  oompantiTe 
anatomy  became  confirmed.  In  1825  he  came  to  London,  and  entered 
as  a  student  of  St  Bartholomew's  HoMpitaL  Here  he  speedily  attracted 
the  attention  of  John  Abemethy,  then  surgeon  to  the  hospital,  and 
lecturer  on  anatomy,  who  discoreiing  the  talnits  of  his  new  pajul  ai 
once  engaged  his  assistance  in  the  dissecting-room  as  prosector.  In 
almost  every  country  but  England  such  abiUty  as  young  Owen  dis- 
played would  haye  advanced  him  in  the  institution  of  which  he  was 
so  distinguished  a  pupil.  But  the  system  of  favouritism  pursued  in 
the  London  hospitals  precluded  his  advancement  in  the  school  of  St. 
Bartholomew's,  although  backed  by  so  great  an  influence  as  that  of 
the  distinguished  Abemethy.  The  consequence  was  that  British 
science  had  a  narrow  escape  of  losing  one  of  her  greatest  namesi  In 
1826  Owen  became  a  member  of  the  CoUege  of  Suigeona,  and  now 
having  nothing  else  to  do  his  old  longing  for  the  sea  returned.  He 
found  no  difi&culty  from  his  old  connection  with  the  Admiralty  in 
obtaining  a  situation  as  an  assistant-surgeon.  Having  done  this,  he 
called  to  take  his  farewell  of  his  eccentric  friend  and  master  at  St. 
Bartholomew's.  This  interview  has  been  narrated  in  an  article  on 
Professor  Owen's  labours  in  the  '  Qusrterly  Review,'  and  is  too  oharao- 
teristio  to  be  omitted  in  this  biographical  notice.  <*  'What  is  all  this  ?' 
said  Abemethy;  *  where  are' you  going  f '  '  Qoing  to  sea,  ffir.'  'Qoing 
to  sea— going  to  the  devil ! '  'I  hope  not,  sir.'  '  Qo  to  sea  I  you  had 
better,  I  tell  you,  go  to  the  devil  at  once,'  reiterated  glorious  John, — 
dwelliog  on  the  temptations,  the  difficulties,  the  loss  of  time  and  fame, 
that  must  be  the  result  of  so  rash  a  step,  and  insisting  on  another 
interview  affcer  the  pause  of  a  week.  Owen  revisited  his  rough  but 
downright  friend  at  tiie  expiration  of  that  time,  when  Abemethy  pro- 
posed an  appointment  at  the  College  of  Surgeons.  This  was  accepted : — 
our  youthKil  anatomist  found  himself  happily  aasociated  wiUi  one  of 
congenial  mind,  and  so  the  navy  lost  a  good  officer,  and  science  gained 
one  of  her  brightest  ornaments." 

This  appointment  arose  out  of  the  possession  by  the  College  of 
Surgeons  of  John  Hunter^s  great  museum.  This  wonderful  collection 
had  been  entrusted  to  the  care  of  the  College,  but  except  for  the  devo- 
tion of  Mr.  Clifti  the  able  assistant  of  John  Hunter,  who  devoted  his 
life  to  preserving.the  specimens  it  contained  intact^  little  of  it  might 
have  been  left  for  the  genius  of  Owen  to  work  upon.  Much  of  Hunter's 
manuscript  had  been  lost  or  destroyed,  and  in  order  to  make  the 
museum  subservient  to  science,  an  accurate  catalogue  was  a  first 
necessity.  It  was  to  this  work  that  Owen  now  applied  hiiwalf. 
Although  a  herculean  task,  no  more  fitting  field  for  the  development 
of  the  genius  of  Owen  could  have  been  found.  In  order  to  identify 
the  specimens  in  the  Hunterian  collection,  he  was  obliged  in  a  huge 
number  of  cases  to  dissect  and  examine  fresh  specimens.  In  this 
manner  volume  after  volume  of  the  catalogue  appeared,  till  at  the  end 
of  tlurty  yean  the  whole  was  printed— a  work  of  scarcely  inferior  value 
and  importance  to  the  museum  itsell  This  catalogue^  which  involved 
the  examination  of  nearly  four  thousand  specimens,  was  illustrated 
by  seventy-eight  plates.  It  was  thus  that  Owen  earned  for  himself 
the  reputation  of  the  first  of  curators,  and  was  able  to  give  complete 
instructions  on  this,  perhaps  the  humblest  department  of  the  labours 
of  the  naturalist.  In  1885  he  published  '  Directions  for  collecting  and 
preserving  Animals  and  parts  of  Animab  for  Anatomical  purposes' 
(London,  4to).  In  1849  he  contributed  to  a  'Manual  of  Scientific 
Enquiry,  prepared  for  the  use  of  H.M.  Navy,'  'InstractioDS  for  Col- 
lecting and  Preserving  Animals.'  This  study  of  the  Hunterian 
spedmens  yielded  however  higher  results  than  the  vast  catalogue 
itself.  Whilst  working  at  the  form  and  structure  of  the  iinimal«  which 
the  diligence  of  Hunter  had  brought  together,  new  ideas  were  suggested, 
new  paths  of  inquiry  were  opened  up,  and  discoveries  were  made  in 
every  direction.  The  '  Transaotiona '  of  the  Royal,  Zoological,  and 
Qeological  societies,  the  '  Reports '  of  the  British  Association,  and  the 
'Annals'  and  'Magazine  of  Natural  History,'  with  numerous  inde- 
pendent works,  bear  testimony  to  an  activity  seldom  equalled,  perhape 
neyor  surpassed.  Owen's  career  will  bear  comparison  with  the  most 
brilliant  names  in  the  past  or  present  generations.  Humboldt  speaks 
of  him  as  the  greatest  anatomist  of  his  age,  and  another  eminent  writer 
calls  him  the  Newton  of  natural  history. 

In  endeavouring  to  estimate  the  services  rendered  by  Ph>fessor 
Owen  to  science  hii  writings  must  be  regarded  from  several  points  of 
view:  first  as  a  comparative  anatomist  and  physiologist,  next  as  a 
zoologist,  then  as  a  palaeontologiBt,  and  lastly  as  the  philosophical 
exponent  of  the  general  laws  regulating  the  fomu  and  development 
of  animal  lifei  As  an  anatomist,  contributing  largely  to  our  know- 
ledge of  the  intemal  structure  of  the  various  members  of  the  animal 
kiogdom,  he  takea  a  first  placCi  As  examples  of  his  labours  in  this 
direction,  many  of  his  contributions  to  the  *  Transactions '  and  '  Ph>- 
ceedings'  of  the  Zoological  Sodety,  and  the  'C^dopcedia  of  Anatomy 
and  Physiology,'  may  be  taken.  These  works  comprise  accounts  of 
khe  dissections  of  numerous  animals  not  hitherto  accurately  examined 
or  new  to  sdence.  Amongst  the  higher  forms  of  MammaUa,  the 
family  of  Qfuuhfmona  hmve  been  most  copiously  illustrated.  The 
following  are  some  of  the  most  important  papers  on  these  •nimalf  .•_ 


'On  the  Anatomy  of  the  Orang  Utaii'  ('Proo.  Zool.  Soo./i);  'On  the 
Cranium  of  the  Orang  Utan'  (ibid,  v.);  'Diaseotioa  of  a  Female 
Orang  Utan '  (ibid,  xii.) ;  'On  the  Compamfcive  Osteology  of  the  Omag 
and  Chimpanaee'  (ibid,  iil) ;  '  On  the  Disaeotion  of  a  Female  Chimpano 
lee '  (ibid,  1848) :  also  a  series  of  papers  in  the '  Transactions,'  entitled 
'  Osteological  Contributiona  to  the  Natural  History  of  tiie  Chimpanaee.* 
In  these  papera  he  established  the  existenoe  or  a  seoond  apedea  of 
Troglodytet,  the  T.  OoriUa,  a  gigantie  speoies  of  Chimpanaee,  dia- 
covered  by  Dr.  S<^^>fo  in  the  Qaboon  oonntry.  West  Africa.  A  mora 
complete  account  of  this  creature  was  given  at  the  last  Liverpool 
meeting  of  the  British  Association,  and  formed  the  subject  of  one  of 
the  evening  meetings  at  that  place.  Several  other  papera  have  been 
devoted  to  the  anatomy  of  this  family. 

The  next  order  of  Mamnudia  is  the  Obmteora.  Pftpens  on  the 
anatomy  of  the  Einkajou,  the  Thibet  Bear,  the  Fdit  fubaia,  the 
lion,  the  Tiger,  the  Seal,  and  other  forma  of  thia  fiunily,  indicate  the 
attention  which  this  group  of  animala  baa  recdved  tcom  our  great 
naturalist.  The  anatomy  of  many  of  these  oreaturea  has  been  studied 
with  reference  to  extinct  forms  of  the  same  family.  This  has  also 
been  the  case  with  the  EdaUtUa^  a  small  order  of  existing  ittiitw|«^ 
but  having  the  highest  interest  in  rdation  to  extinct  forma  The 
Armadilloea  and  the  Sloths  engaged  the  attention  of  ProfesBor  Owen, 
in  order  to  throw  light  on  the  structure  of  their  congeners  in 'the  past 
— ^the  Megatherium,  the  Mylodon,  and  the  Glyptodon. 

The  other  forms  of  Mammalia  have  bemi  the  snbjeot  of  many 
important  obsentations,  but  we  pass  over  them  to  draw  attention  to 
the  interesting  family  of  the  if arraptoto.  These  animals,  repressDting 
in  their  habits  and  stracture  all  the  other  forms  of  Mammalia^  were 
regarded  by  some  naturalists  as  marsupiate  forms  of  the  other  orders. 
It  waa  left  for  Owen  to  demonstrate  the  essential  waiiij  of  this  group 
of  animals.  He  demonstrated  the  imperfeotioo  of  their  brain,  the 
structure  of  the  manupuii  or  pouch ;  he  examined  the  history  of  the 
development  of  the  young,  and  supplied  an  amount  of  li^ormatioiL 
with  regard  to  thdr  stracture  and  hahits  that  haa  aeeured  their 
podtion  in  the  animal  acale.  The  papers  devoted  to  the  anatomy  of 
these  animals  are  scattered  through  the  'PhiloaopUcal  Transactions^' 
the  'Proceedings'  and  'Transactiona'  of  the  Zoological  Sodety,  and  the 
'Reports'  of  the  Britidi  Association.  A  tuwkU  of  his  labours  and 
views  on  this  family  is  oontained  in  the  ttticle  'l^ursopiaiia^'  la  the 
'  Cydopndia  of  Anatomy  and  Phydology.'  Some  of  the  most  valuable 
remarks  on  the  structure  of  the  MonMrenuOa,  oompridng  the  Onit> 
thorhynem  and  the  BeMdma,  have  been  made  by  ftofeisor  Owen  in 
his  papers  on  these  animals  Before  leaving  the  Mam$iuUia  we  ought 
to  r«fer  to  the  various  papers  of  Ptofossor  Owen  on  the  Rumuumtia, 
which  have  thrown  much  light  on  the  structure  and  nature  of  both 
recent  and  fossil  spedee  of  l^ese  animals. 

The  great  class  of  Birds  haa  not  recdved  less  notice  than  the 
Mammalia.  Numerous  noticea  of  diiaections  of  recent  birds  have 
been  published.  These  prepared  the  way  for  the  more  seardiing  and 
exhaustive  inquiries  with  regard  to  the  extinct  birds  of  New  Zealand, 
whldi  reaultod  in  the  discovery  of  the  extinct  genus,  DinonUt,  the 
most  gigantic  form  of  birds,  and  the  detection  and  description  of  a  large 
number  of  spedes  of  this  genus,  and  of  aeveral  other  allied  genera. 

The  anatomy  of  recent  Reptilea  and  Fishes  has  also  been  largely 
illustrated  by  Professor  Owen,  especially  in  their  relations  to  extinct 
forms. 

Amongst  his  papera  on  the  Invertebrate  animals  we  may  especially 
refer  to  his  '  Memoir  on  the  Pearly  Nautilus,'  published  in  1882,  in 
which  the  anatomy  of  this  creature  was  Ailly  described,  and  a  new 
classification  of  the  family  of  Cephalopodous  MoUmea,  to  which  it 
belonged,  proposed.  This  was  followed  by  other  papers  on  the 
Cephalopodous  MoUuica,  oonfirmatoiy  of  the  viewa  he  had  originally 
taken  of  their  stracture  and  organisation.  An  extendve  aeries  of 
observations  on  the  lower  forma  of  if oUtttea,  induding  especially  a 
paper  on  the  structure  of  the  Braehiopoda,  and  the  articles '  MoUusca' 
and  'Cephalopoda'  in  the  '  Cydopsedia  of  Anatomy  and  Phydology,' 
indicated  the  amount  of  labour  and  attention  bestowed  on  this  great 
group  of  animaU. 

The  second  great  group  of  Invertebrate  animals,  ther  Articulate 
animals,  has  also  been  extendvdy  examined  by  Profeasor  Owen.  The 
artidea '  Articulata'  and  '  Entosoa,'  in  the  '  UydopsBdia  of  Anatomy 
and  Phydology,'  and  papers  on  the  'Crustacea'  and  'Aradmida,'  are 
the  witnesses  of  the  attention  pdd  to  these  animala 

In  the  investigation  of  the  stracture  of  the  organisation  of  animals 
Professor  Owen  was  one  of  the  first  in  this  count^  to  apply  the  micro- 
scope snd  appreciate  its  value.  He  was  one  of  tiie  founders,  and 
the  first  praaident,  of  the  Microscopical  Society.  In  his  reeeardies  on 
the  Btraotnre  of  the  higher  animals,  he  was  naturally  led  to  study 
dosdy  the  stracture  of  the  teeth.  Only  loose  views  of  their  intri- 
cate atructuie  prevailed  at  this  time,  but  by  the  application  of  the 
microscope  he  Idd  the  foundations  of  an  accurate  knowledge  of  their 
true  stracture^  and  gave  to  the  world  a  large  series  of  original  investi- 
gations on  this  subject  Many  of  these  inveatigations  are  oontaiued 
in  separate  papers,  but  his  accumulated  observationa  on  the  micro- 
scopic appearancea  of  teeth  were  published  in  a  work  entitled  *  Odonto- 
graphy.' Una  work  embracea  the  entire  subject  of  the  structure  of 
the  tMth  of  the  animal  kingdom,  and  is  copiondy  illustrated  with  a 
series  of  dzmwings  of  their  niiorossopio  appearance.    The  microscope 
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would  hftya  «T«a  been  more  eztenaiTely  employed  in  hie  reeeerohee, 
had  not  failing  ejeHUglii  werned  the  profeieor  to  deeiet 

In  1886  Mr.  Owen  wee  appointed  to  euooeed  Sir  Cheriee  Bell  m 
Hunterian  Profeesor  at  the  Boyal  College  of  Sorgeone.  In  the  cooreee 
of  leoturee  whieh  he  delivered  in  thie  oapaoity,  an  opportunity  wae 
afforded  him  of  ^tematieiog  and  arranging  tiie  vaat  man  of  information 
'which  he  had  collected  on  the  eubjeot  of  the  etraotore  of  the  animal 
kingdom.  Theie  leotnree  embraoed  the  whole  animal  kingdom,  and 
a  part  of  them,  including  the  Invertebrate  animale  and  Fiahes,  hai 
been  published  under  the  title  of '  Lectures  on  ComparatiTe  Anatomy.' 
A  second  edition  of  these  lectures  was  published  in  1868. 

Anatomical  and  physiological  reasarohes  are  neceesaiy  to  the  per* 
footing  any  systematic  arrangement  of  organic  beings,  and  Professor 
Owen's  anatomical  researches  enabled  him  from  time  to  time  to  suggest 
improTements  in  the  classification  of  the  animal  kin^om.  In  referring 
to  his  anatomicsl  labours  we  have  spoken  of  theur  influence  on  the 
science  of  aoology.  In  his  series  of  articles  in  the '  Cydopsadia  of 
Anatomy  and  Physiology,*  and  in  his '  Lectures,*  the  application  of 
bis  anatomical  knowledge  to  the  dassiflcation  of  animals  is  more 
particularly  dereloped.  He  has  however  published  papers  on  the 
classification  of  special  fiamilies,  as  his '  OutUnee  of  the  Claaaifioation 
of  Msrsupialia ; '  and  his  paper '  On  the  Entoaoa,  and  on  the  Structural 
Differences  existmg  among  them;  including  Suggestions  for  their 
Distribution  into  other  Classes/ 

But  whatever  may  be  Professor  Owen's  merits  as  an  anatomist  and 
ssoologist,  he  has  probably  rei^;>ed  more  laurels  as  a  palssontologist 
than  in  any  other  department  of  research.  John  Hunter  had  clearly 
apprehended  the  necessity  of  studving  extinct  animals,  .in  order  to 
complete  the  claasification  of  animals,  and  Owen  was  brought  in  con- 
tact in  Hunter^s  Museum  with  a  large  number  of  specimens  of  the 
remains  of  extinct  snimals  He  commenced  his  studies  of  these 
remains  at  a  time  when  Cuvier's  '  Ossemens  Fossiles '  was  beginning 
to  produce  an  impression  upon  the  scientific  world.  To  follow  in  the 
footsteps  of  Cuvier  was  the  determination  of  the  young  naturalist, 
and  posterity  will  be  the  judge  as  to  how  far  the  pupu  outstripped  the 
msster  in  this  line  of  reeearoh.  We  have  seen  how  he  obtained  a 
profound  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  recent  animals,  and  this  was 
applied  with  wonderful  skill  to  the  unravelling  the  structure  of  the 
remains  of  extioct  animals.  His  palssontographical  reeearches  preeent 
a  series  of  most  brilliant  discoveries.  Extinct  creatures  of  the  most 
difficult  structures  have  been  built  up  with  unerring  skill,  and 
where  only  minute  fragments  have  been  at  first  examined,  subsequent 
researchea  have  confirmed  the  truth  of  his  previsions  founded  on 
these  slight  materials.  The  footmarks  of  the  Chdrotherium  on  the 
New  Bed  Sandstone  were  rightly  judged  to  be  the  impressions  of  a 
gigantic  Batrachian.  A  fragment  of  the  femur  of  an  unknown 
animal  from  New  Zealand  was  immediately  referred  to  the  class  of 
Birds,  though  no  bird  so  large  had  hitherto  been  known  to  exist  on 
the  earth.  His  palseontologictd  researches  indude  all  the  classes  of  ver- 
tebrate animals.  The  British  extinct  Mammalia  and  Birds  have  had  a 
special  volume  devoted  to  them  in  '  History  of  British  Mammals  and 
Birds,'  published  in  1846.  This  work  contains  the  deseription  of 
nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty  spedes,  a  huge  number  of  which  had  been 
detected  and  described  by  the  author  himsdf.  The  Mylodon  and 
Glyptodon,  two  gigantic  forms  of  edentate  animals  from  America, 
were  first  put  together  and  described  by  Professor  Owen,  and  their 
skeletons  exist  in  the  Museum  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  to  attest  his 
skill.  An  account  of  the  Glyptodon  is  given  in  the  Catalogue  of  the 
Museum,  and  a  separate  work  was  devoted  to  the  Mylodon,  entitled 
*  Description  of  the  Skdeton  of  an  extinct  gigantic  Sloth  {-Mylodon 
robuiiui,  Ow.),  with  observations  on  the  Osteology,  Natural  Affinitiee, 
and  Probable  Habits  of  the  Megatherdd  Animals  in  general,'  London, 
1842. 

His  researches  in  fossil  birds  haye  been  rewarded  by  the  discovery 
of  the  great  family  of  JHnomidcB,  An  imperfect  skdeton  of  the 
Dinomis  giganteui  has  been  set  up  in  the  Museum  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons,  whilst  more  recently  a  perfect  skeleton  of  another  species 
of  these  birds,  the  Dinomis  dephanioput,  has  been  set  up  at  the 
British  Museum.  Descriptions  of  these  birds  were  published  in  the 
'  Transactions '  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London. 

The  exceeeive  richness  of  certain  British  strata  in  the  remains  of 
fossil  reptiles  induced  Uie  British  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science  to  call  on  Professor  Owen  for  a  report  on  this  subject,  and 
in  tlie  volumes  for  1889  and  1841  accordingly  are  two  reporte  by 
him.  These  reporte  contain  more  particularly  an  account  of  thoee 
Saurian  reptiles^  of  which  the  lehthffOiCturuSf  PUnotaurui,  the  Igoan- 
odon.  Pterodactyls,  are  typ«s.  Since  the  publication  of  these  reports 
Professor  Owen  has  published,  in  the  works  of  the  Palnontographicd 
Society,  monographs  '  On  the  Fcesil  Chelonia  of  the  London  Clay, 
and  other  Tertian^  Depoeits,'  1849;  <0n  the  Fossil  Ophidia  of  the 
British  Tertiary  FormatioDS,'  1851 ;  '  On  the  Fcsail  Chdonia  of  the 
British  Chalk  Formation,'  1851;  «0n  the  Fcesil  Chdonian  Beptiles 
of  the  Wealden  Clays  and  Purbeck  limestonee,'  1868.  Besides  these 
he  has  slso  published  a  <  History  of  the  British  Fossil  Beptiles,'  4to, 
parts  L  to  V.,  1848-51. 

There  is  still  one  other  department  of  natural  history  that  has  been 
developed  and  established  by  the  genius  of  Owen.  Oken  had  asserted 
that  the  typical  form  of  the  skeleton  of  the  higher  animals  was  the 


vertebra.  IOkxk.]  Qeoffroy  St.  Hilaire^  Garus,  and  other*,  had  worked 
out  this  idea  in  considerable  detail  It  had  however  been  rejected  by 
Cuvier,  and  no  one  of  eminence  had  attended  to  the  snbjeet  in  this 
country.  Owen  determined  to  investigate  the  whole  question  for  him* 
self,  and  soon  discovered  that  in  the  labours  of  the  transoendental 
anatomisU  there  lay  a  great  truth.  He  constructed  for  himself  a 
typical  vertebra,  and  with  this  instrument  proceeded  to  investigate 
the  skdeton  of  the  vertebrate  animals.  The  result  was  a  report  to 
the  British  Association  <  On  the  fundamental  type  and  homologies  of 
the  Tertebrate  skdeton.'  In  this  paper  he  first  used  the  word  *  homo- 
log^,'  as  expressive  of  parts  having  the  same  rektions  throughout  any 
series  of  organic  beings.  This  subject  he  further  devdoped  in  a  work 
entitled  'On  the  archetype  and  homologies  of  the  vertebrate 
skeleton,  with  tables  of  the  synonyms  of  the  vertebrd  dements  and 
bones  of  the  head  of  fishes,  raptUes,  birds,  mamffiftit^  and  man,' 
(London,  1848).  A  popular  exposition  of  this  subj^^ct  was  given  in  a 
smsller  work  entitled  *  On  the  Nature  of  Limbs,'  (1849).  So  completely 
did  he  vindicate  the  discovery  of  Oken,  which  had  hitherto  been 
looked  on  with  suspidon,  that  the  recognition  of  a  generd  pl^^n  in 
the  structure  of  the  skeleton  of  the  vertebrate,  has  become  one  of 
the  fundamentd  positions  of  soologicd  sdence.  It  is  not  however 
on  these  researches  done  that  Profeesor  Owen's  claims  nst  to  be 
regarded  as  a  philosophicd  anatomist  He  was  one  of  the  first  in 
this  country  to  recogoise  the  law  of  Yon  Baer,  of  the  progressiye 
development  of  the  animd  in  its  growth  from  the  generd  to  the 
special,  and  has  demonstrated  its  existence  in  his  papers  on  the 
growth  of  the  young  of  the  higher  «^"imn1a  He  first  promulgated 
the  law  of  vegetative  or  irrelative  repetition  of  parts  in  the  snimd 
kingdom,  and  has  by  his  writings  contributed  laigdy  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  that  law  of  unity  of  organisation  which  is  now  the  guiding 
prindde  of  the  naturalist  in  his  investigations  of  the  power  of 
animd  lifeu  In  his  generd  views  of  the  existence  of  animd  life  on 
the  globe.  Professor  Owen  has  mdntdned  that  the  same  law  is  observ- 
able in  the  suocesdve  appearance  of  animals  on  the  earth  as  in  the 
devdopment  of  each  particular  spedes,  and  that  there  is  in  the  history 
of  creation  a  progress  from  the  generd  to  the  specid ;  that  the  lower 
and  more  inoomplete  forms  of  animals  were  first  created,  and  that  the 
higher  forms  have  been  the  last  to  appear  upon  the  surfaoe  of  the 
earth. 

A  complete  list  of  the  writings  and  works  of  Profeesor  Owen  will  be 
found  in  the '  Bibliographia  Zoologiss  et  Geologiso,'.  publiahed  by  the 
Bay  Sodety.  An  extended  criticism  of  his  works  appeared  in  the 
*  Quarterly  Beview,'  in  two  artides,  in  1854  snd  1855. 

After  oooupving  the  podtion  of  Hunterian  Professor  at  the  College 
of  Surgeons  for  twenty  years.  Professor  Owen  was*  oflbred  by  the 
British  Museum  the  podtion  of  chief  of  the  naturd  history  depart- 
ment of  that  great  establisbment  In  connection  with  this  post  he 
will  still  deliver  lectures  on  naturd  history,  and  a  first  oourse  on 
pdssontology  will  be  delivered  at  the  School  of  Mines  in  Jermyn-street 
during  the  ensuing  spring  (1857). 

Professor  Owen  has  received  numerous  acknowledgments  of  his 
scientific  merits.  In  1848  he  recdved  the  Boyd  Medal,  and  in  1851 
the  Copley  Medd  of  tbe  Boyd  Sodety.  From  our  own  government 
he  has  received  a  pendon,  snd  Her  Majesty  has  granted  him  a  nsidence 
at  one  of  the  royd  housee  in  Richmond  Park.  The  King  of  Prussia 
bestowed  upon  him  on  the  death  of  Oersted  in  1851  the  distinction  of 
**  Chevdier  of  the  Order  of  Merit."  Oxford  has  conferred  on  him  her 
D.CJj.,  and  Sdinburgh  her  LUD,  whilst  he  has  been  elected  a  foreign 
member  of  dmost  every  distinguished  society  in  Europe  and  America 
that  cultivates  the  naturd  sdences. 

In  1885  Professor  Owen  married  the  only  daughter  of  his  frieod  and 
fellow  curator,  Mr.  Clift^  by  whom  he  has  one  son  living. 

Amidst  his  laborious  scientifio  Ubourn,  Professor  Owen  hss  devoted 
much  attention  to  the  practiod  application  of  the  laws  of  life  to  the 
preservation  of  the  hedth  of  the  community.  He  was  one  of  the 
commiwioners  of  inquiry  into  the  hedth  of  towns,  and  into  Smithfield 
market.  He  reported  to  the  first  on  the  sanitary  condition  of  his 
native  town  of  Lancaster,  and  his  exertions  in  this  direction  have  given 
a  most  important  impulse  to  the  subjeot  of  sanitary  reform.  He  dso 
took  an  active  interest  in  the  establishment  of  the  Great  Exhibition  in 
1851,  and  was  a  member  of  one  of  the  committees  and  a  juryman. 

OWEN,  BOBEBT,  the  propounder  of  new  sodd  and  some  other 
theories,  was  bom  at  Newton  in  Montgomeryahire,  in  1771.  His 
parents  were  in  a  humble  condition  of  life,  but  tbey  enabled  htm  to 
acquire  sudi  an  education  that  when  he  left  the  elementary  school  of 
his  native  town  at  ten  yean  of  age  he  had  acted  as  under^teaoher  for 
three  years.  Until  he  was  fourteen  he  was  employed  in  drapers'  shops 
in  his  native  town  and  at  Stamford.  He  then  procured  a  dtuation  in 
London,  where  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  tdents  for  business, 
and  at  eighteen  beesme  a  partner  in  a  ootton-mill  on  a  small  scale.  He 
was  successful  in  this^  and  then  removed  to  the  Chorlton  Mills,  near 
Mancheeter,  where  he  was  equally  prosperous;  In  1801  he  married 
the  daughter  of  David  Dde,  a  manufacturer  of  Glai^ow,  who  had 
established  in  1784  a  ootton-factory  near  Lanark,  now  called  New 
Lanark,  on  the  banks  of  the  Clyde.  In  this  £setory  not  only  cotton- 
spinning  but  other  oonneoted  branches  of  the  manufSacture  wera 
carried  on,  and  at  one  time  as  many  as  4000  persons  were  settled  hen 
in  connection  with  it.    Soon  after  his  marrisge  Mr.  Owen  sold  ths 
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t}lioili<Ni  Milk,  and  imdertook  tii«  mftiiMeniaiit  of  If  ew  Lanotk.  Am  \ 
»  oommcrcial  ■peaalMion  il  wbb  in  a  high  degree  aaooeiafiil ;  bnt  the 
moat  remarkable  ibaliife  waa  the  beoeTMent  care  with  which  Mr.  Owen 
attended  to  the  welfare  of  the  pereona  employed  and  to  the  education 
of  their  children.  He  here  Introduoed  many  improvementa,  since 
adopted  in  other  ■ohoola,  eo  aa  to  make  inatruotion  at  onoe  attractive 
and  umAiI  ;  and  lonnded,  if  not  the  first,  one  of  the  earliest  of  the 
infant  aohools.  Beaidea  the  ordinary  routine  of  education,  the  children 
—of  whom  there  were  at  one  time  600—were  taught  variouB  practical 
arts,  and  were  indulged  in  ainging  and  danoing,  care  being  abo  taken 
of  their  health  by  building  well-ventilated  school-rooms  and  proYiding 
for  active  exeroUe.  The  diaraoter  of  the  establishment  spread 
rapidly,  and  it  waa  eoatlBually  visited  by  persons  of  rank  and 
influence.  In  1812  he  published  his  <  New  View  of  Society,  or  Essays 
OB  the  FormatioB  of  Human  Character,'  and  subsequently  a  '  Book  of 
the  New  Moral  World/  in  which  he  developed  a  theoiy  of  modified 
communism.  In  1823,  having  relinquished  his  connection  with  New 
Lanark,  he  went  to  North  America,  purchased  a  large  tract  of  land 
in  the  state  of  Indiana  on  the  banks  of  the  Wabash,  and  founded 
a  settlement  odled  New  Harmony,  where  he  endeavoured  to  carry 
his  Uieory  of  the  oo-operative  system  into  effect.  It  was  an 
utter  failure^  and  he  returned  to  England  In  1827.  In  tiiia  year  an 
attempt  waa  also  made  to  effect  an  establishment  in  consonance  with 
his  new  view  of  society  at  Orbiston,  in  the  parish  of  Bothwell, 
Lanarkshirsi  It  was  intended  to  purchase  1200  acres  of  land,  and  to 
erect  a  parallelogram  to  aooommodate  1200  persons.  ▲  large  sum  of 
money  was  raised,  but  the  expenses  so  greatly  exceeded  the  estimatea 
that  not  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  purposed  parsUelogrBm  was  raised, 
bat  it  had  a  theatre^  leoture-room,  and  school-rooms.  Less  than  200 
persona  were  collected ;  the  labourers  were  to  work  on  the  co-ope- 
rative system,  bnt  were  not  all  paid  alike,  nor  did  all  fare  alike.  They 
took  their  meals  in  a  conunon  hall,  but  at  four  different  tables,  vary- 
ing in  charge  for  the  total  weekly  board  from  14«.  to  10«.,  Ta,  and 
6$.  fid  Ineluding  English  and  Irish  families,  as  well  as  Scotch,  it  is 
not  strange  that  weir  mannera  and  customs  gave  great  offence  to  their 
Presbyterian  neighbours,  and  indeed  there  was  much  that  waa  objeo- 
tionable.  It  terminated  in  a  short  time;  the  society  was  dissolved ; 
the  property  sold  at  an  enormous  loss;  the  bulldogs  were  pulled 
down,  and  the  materials  sold;  and  nothing  now  remains  of  New 
Orbiston.  ▲  shnilar  experiment  was  also  made  at  l^ytiierley,  in 
Hampahire,  and  .waa  equally  unsucoessfuL  Mr.  Owen's  attempts 
likewise  to  establish  a  '  Labour  Exchange '  in  London,  in  connection 
with  a  baaaar  and  a  bank,  were  alike  fhiitless ;  after  a  short  existence 
the  oonoern  became  bankruptb  In  1828  he  visited  Mexico  on  an 
invitation  from  the  Mexican  government  to  carry  out  his  scheme 
there,  but  nothing  was  done.  Since  that  time  his  exertions  in  Engluid 
have  been  devoted  to  varioue  objects,  the  foretelling  of  the  Millennium 
on  earth;  the  estabUsbing  of  a  system  of  morality,  independent  of 
religion;  and  a  vindication  of  his  claims  to  be  able  to  hold  conver> 
sationa  with  the  spirits  of  the  dead,  psrticnlariy  with  the  late  Duke 
of  Kent  For  these  purposes  he  spares  no  labour,  and  incurs  ood- 
aiderable  expense.  He  lectures,  holds  public  meetings,  conducts 
weekly  perioidieals,  and  for  a  long  period  omitted  no  opportunity  of 
appearing  before  the  public,  though  now  increasing  years  have  lessened 
his  aotivity.  Whatever  may  be  Uiought  of  the  opinions  he  holds,  tiiere 
can  be  no  doubt  of  his  extreme  benevolence,  his  moral  integrity,  nor 
of  his  business  talents    [See  Supplehbht.] 

*  David  Dalb  Ownr,  the  son  of  the  preceding,  hss  distinguished 
himself  aa  a  writer  on  geology  in  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
holds  the  official  situation  of  geologist  to  the  states  of  Wisconsin  and 
Iowa,  of  which  atatea  he  has  publi&ed  a  geological  survey. 

*  OXENFOBD,  JOHN,  was  bom  at  Camberwell,  near  London,  in 
1812.  He  was  articled  to  a  solicitor,  and  admitted  in  1888;  but  he 
soon  devoted  himself  to  literature  and  the  drama,  and  is  a  member  of 
the  Philological  Sodetj.  He  is  the  antibtor  of  many  pieces,  both  original 
and  translated,  which  have  been  produced  at  various  London  theatres. 
Of  the  original  productions  the  most  popular  are— <  My  Fellow  Clerk ' 
(1886), « Twice  KiUed'  (1885),  'Day  well  Spent'  (1886);  and  of  the 
translations,  that  of  the '  Tartuffe '  of  Moli^re.  He  became  early  also  a 
student  of  German  belles-lettrea  and  philosophy;  tranalated  part  of  the 
'Autobiography  of  Oothe,'  the  ' Oonversations  of  Eckermann  with 
Qbtbe'  (1860),  and  the  'Hellas'  of  Jacobs  (1866);  and  he  is  said  to 
be  the  author  of  an  article  in  the  'Westminster  Review'  on  the 
philosophy  of  Arthur  Schopenhauer  ('  Iconoolasm  in  Qerman  Philo- 
sophy '),  which  was  afterwards  transUted  into  Oerman,  and  spread  the 
reputation  of  that  original  thinker.  He  has  bestowed  likewise  much 
attention  on  French  literature,  and  wrote  the  article '  Moli&re '  in  the 
'  Penny  Gyolop»dia,'  to  which  he  contributed  several  other  biographies. 
In  1866  he  published  a  collection  of  songs  translated  from  the  French, 
with  the  title  'Illustrated  Book  of  French  Songs '  (1856).  His  other 
literary  labours  have  been  those  of  a  theatrical  critic  for  many  years 
on  the  daily  preas,  and  a  translator  of  Qerman  poems  for  various 
magaainea.    He  has  also  written  several  poems  and  songs  to  music. 

OXENSTIEBNA,  AXEL,  COUNT,  was  bom  in  1688  at  Fand,  in 
Upland,  of  a  noble  Swedish  family.  He  studied  in  Germany  at 
Bostock,  Jena,  and  Wittenberg,  in  which  last  university  he  took 
degrees.  After  his  return  to  Sweden  he  followed  the  career  of 
diplomacy  under  Charles  IX.,   and  waa   made  a  senator.     When 


QuBtovM  Adolphiis   aseended  tlie  throne  in  1611  be   appointed 

Oxenstierna  chancsHor  or  ptnue-mfnister.    From  that  time  the  zuune 
of  ^e  mhiieter  is  closely  connected  with  that  of  his  illustrious  master, 
whose  oonfidence  he  foUy  enjoyed,  and  to  whom  his  abilities  as  a 
stateaman  were  of  the  gieatest  service.    After  the  death  of  Ouatawus 
at  tiie  battle  of  Lutaen  m  1632,  Oxenatienia,  who  was  then  on  a  miasioa 
in  another  part  of  Germany,  immediately  repaired  to  the  camp«  con- 
centrated the  Swedish  and  allied  forces,  wrgeA  the  German  princes  to 
remain  atMdy  in  the  cause  of  the  alliance  against  the  politioal  suid 
religionB  tyranny  of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand,  and,  having  received  full 
powers  from  the  aenate  of  Sweden,  he  became  the  eoul  of  the  Protastsuit 
league   in  Germany.     The   diAeolties  wfaidi  Oxenstierna   had    to 
encounter  prooeeded  from  the  jealousy  of  hia  allies  more  than  from 
the  efforts  of  the  enemy.    He  suooeeded  however  in  assembliqg  the 
states  of  Lower  Saxony  at  Heilbronn,  and  he  opened  the  meetings  by 
a  speech.    After  much  oppoation  he  obtained  a  aupply  of  mone j  for 
the  Swedii^  army,  and  he  waa  Idmself  admowiedged  as  the  head  of 
the  league.    A  sncceasion  of  able  commanders,  the  Duke  of  Weimar, 
Banner,  Torstenson,  Wrangel,  all  formed  in  liie  school  of  Gustavii^, 
led  on  the  Swedish  and  German  forces  with  various  suoeeas,  while 
Oxenstierna  directed  from  Stoddiolm  the  diplomatic  negoeiations, 
until  the  peace  of  Westphalia  in  1646  put  an  end  to  the  Thirty  Years* 
War.    Count  Oxenatiema's  son  waa  one  of  the  Swedish  envoys  who 
signed  that  celebrated  treaty.    It  was  to  him  that  the  chanc^or,  in 
reply  to  the  young  man's  letters,  in  whibh  he  had  expressed  himaelf 
with  great  diffidence  in  consequenoe  of  hia  inexperience  in  matters  of 
state,  wrote  the  following  sentence,  which  has  become  proverbial : — 
^'Nesois,  mi  fili,  quantilla  prudentia  homines  regantur"  (*' You  do  not 
know  yet,  my  son,  how  little  wisdom  is  exhibited  in  ruling  mankind  *). 

Oxenstierna  was  at  the  head  of  the  regency  of  Sweden  during  the 
whole  minority  of  Queen  Christina,  and  he  eentinued  to  be  prime- 
minister  after  she  hsd  sasumed  the  reins  of  government.  He  strongly 
opposed  Christina's  intention  of  abdicating  the  crown,  and  being  unable 
to  prevent  this  act  he  withdrew  from  public  life.  Christina's  suooessor, 
CAiarles  Gustavus^  consulted  him  however  on  important  oocasiona. 
Oxenstierna  died  at  Stockholm  in  August  1654,  regretted  and  honoured 
by  all  Sweden.  He  is  said  to  have  been  partly  the  writer  of  the 
*  Historia  Belli  Sneoo43ermanici,'  published  by  Chemnita ;  and  also  of 
the  work '  De  Areanie  Austriacse  Domus  ab  Hippdyto  h  Lapide.' 

OXFORD,  EABL  OF.    [Hablst.] 

OZANAM,  JACQUES,  waa  bom  in  1640,  at  Bouligneux,  in  the 
present  department  of  the  Ain.  His  family,  though  of  Jewiah  extrac- 
tion, had  long  been  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  ehurch ;  and  his 
father  was  poasessed  of  oonsiderable  landed  property,  to  which  some 
ecdeaiastical  patronage  waa  attached.  Jacques,  being  the  younger  of 
two  aons,  was  designed  for  the  church,  and  accordhigly  began  the 
neceessiy  studies,  but  less  from  his  own  inclination  thui  to  comply 
with  the  wishes  of  his  father.  His  biographers  describe  him  aa  natu- 
rally pious,  senerous,  witty,  and  gaUant ;  he  certainly  was  too  tolerant 
for  a  churchman  of  his  day.  The  theological  writings  to  which  his 
attentbn  was  directed  gave  him  little  satisfaction.  Other  subjects  of 
investigation,  such  as  chemistry,  mechanics,  ftc.,  attracted  his  notice, 
and  thenceforward  his  theologioid  studies  were  attended  to  solely  from 
compulsion  or  a  sense  of  duty.  The  tutor  to  whose  care  he  had  been 
confided  poasessed  some  slight  acquaintance  with  the  mathematics, 
and  from  him  he  may  have  received  eome  assistance  in  reading  them ; 
but,  with  this  exception,  he  waa  self-taught ;  and  although  he  never 
attained  to  any  great  eminence  as  a  mathMuatician,  he  was  the  author 
of  several  useful  works,  which  became  extremely  popular,  and  passed 
through  many  editiona. 

The  death  of  his  father,  which  took  place  about  four  years  after  he 
commenced  reading  for  the  church,  left  him  free  to  follow  whatever 
occupation  he  chose.  He  accordingly  removed  to  Lyon,  where  he 
began  teaching  the  mathematics  gratuitously,  regarding  it  as  a  degra- 
dation to  receive  payment  for  his  instruction.  It  is  probable  that  he 
did  not  long  act  under  this  impreasion,  as  his  pecuniary  means  were 
limited,  and  hb  attachment  to  games  of  chance  frequently  led  him  to 
the  gaming-table. 

At  the  invitation  of  the  chancellor  of  France  he  removed  to  the 
Fnmoh  capital,  where  hia  amours  soon  drew  so  heavily  upon  his 
resources  that  he  determined  upon  marrying,  as  the  most  eflTectual 
way  of  curtailing  his  expenditure.  His  wife  wss  without  fortune,  but 
possessed  of  so  many  excellent  qualities,  that  his  gieatest  affliction  was 
occasioned  by  her  death  in  1701.  By  her  he  had  twelve  diildren.  At 
Paris  he  had  for  many  years  considerable  success  as  a  mathematical 
tutor,  though  he  was  patronised  much  more  l^  foreigners  than  by  his 
own  countrymen.  Most  of  the  former  were  obliged  to  leave  the 
oountry  upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  of  the  Spanish  Succession, 
the  same  year  as  that  in  wliich  his  wife  died ;  and  from  that  time^  the 
income  he  derived  from  his  profession  was  both  small  and  uncertain. 
Montucia,  speaking  of  his  sdentifio  productions,  remarks,  "  He  pro- 
moted the  mathematica  by  hie  treatise  upon  lines  of  the  second  order; 
snd  had  he  pursued  the  same  branch  of  research,  he  would  have 
acquired  a  more  solid  reputation  than  by  the  publication  of  hia 
•Course,'  'Recreation,'  or  'Mathematical  Dictionary;'  but  having  to 
look  to  the  support  of  himself  and  family,  he  wisely  consulted  the 
taste  of  his  purohasers  rather  than  his  own."  ('  Histoire  des  Math^m.,' 
L,  p.  168.)    When  far  advaaoed  in  years  he  waa  admitted  an  ^l^ve  of 
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the  Acadamy  of  SoienoeB,  and  died  tA  Paris,  of  apoplexT»  April  8, 1717. 
The  foUowing  ia  a  list  of  hia  works,  in  the  order  of  paDlication : — 

1,  'M^thode  pour  traceries  Cadrans,'  8yo,  Paris,  1678, 1685, 1780; 
2,  'G^om^trie  pratique,'  12mo,  Paris,  1684,  1689,  1786,  1761;  8, 
•Tables  de  Sinus,  Tangentee,  &a,*  8vo,  Paris,  1685,  1720,  1741;  4, 
'Traits  des  Lignes  da  premier  genre,'  8yo,  Paris,  1687;  5,  'Usage  de 
1*  Instrument  universal  pour  resoudre  promptement  tons  les  Probl^mes 
de  la  G^m^trie  pratique/  12mo,  Paris,  1688, 1700, 1786, 1748,  1794 
(the  instrument  referred  to  is  the  proportional  compass);  6, '  M6thode 
<le  IcTer  lea  Plana  et  les  Cartes  de  Terre  et  de  Mer/  12mo,  Paris,  1693, 
1760  (the  same  improved  by  Audierne,  12mo,  Paris^  1782) ;  7,  '  Die- 
tionnaire  Math^maUque,'  4to,  Amsi,  1691  (the  same  translated  and 
abridged  by  Baphson,  8vo,  London,  1702);  8,  'Cours  de  Math^matique,' 
5  vols.  8vo,  Paris,  1693,  Amst,  1699;  9,  'R^r^ations  Math^matiques 
et  Physiques,'  4  vols.  8vo,  Paris,  1694,  1720,  1725,  1735,  1777 
(the  same  improved  and  augmented  by  Montuda,  8vo,  Paris,  1778, 
1790;  the  same  iu  English  by  Dr.  Hufcton,  8vo,  London,  1803);  10, 
'TraiUS  de  la  Fortification,'  8vo,  Paris,  1694,  1720  (the  same  trans- 
lated by  Desaguliers,  8vo,  Oz£,  Lond.,  1711);  11,  '  Trigonom^trie,' 
12mo^  Paris,  1698;  12,  'M^thode  facile  pourarpenter  et  mesurer  toutes 
Bortea  de  Superficies,  &a,'  12mo,  Paris,  1699, 1725, 1747, 1758, 1779 ; 
13,  <  Elements  d'Alg&bre,'  8vo,  Amsi,  1702;  14,  'Q^ogra^hie  et 
Cosmographie,'  8yo,  Paris,  1711;  15,  <La  Perspective,  th^orique  et 
pratique,'  Svo,  P^is,  1711, 1720.  In  the  '  Memoirs  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences'  for  1707  there  is  a  paper  by  him  entitled  'Observations 
Bur  un  ProbUme  de  Trigonometric  spherique.'  To  the  '  Journal  des 
Savans*  he  contributed: — 1,  'Proof  of  the  Theorem  that  neither  the 
sum  nor  the  difference  of  two  fourth  powers  can  be  a  fourth  power,' 
May,  1680;  2,  'Answer  to  a  Problem  proposed  hj  M.  Comiera,'  Nov., 
lOm;  3,  '  Proof  of  a  Theorem  relative  to  Imaginary  Roots,'  April, 
It) 85;  4,  'Method  of  determining  the  cubic  and  sursolid  roots  of  a 
Binomial.'  At  his  death  he  left  a  treatise  in  manuscript  upon  the 
Diophantine  Analysis,  which  came  into  the  possession  of  M.  Aguesseau. 
He  also  published  a  corrected  and  augmented  edition  of  VUcq's 
'  Trigonometiy,'  8vo,  Paris,  1720, 1765. 

{Soge,  par  Fontenelle;  La  Haye,  (Euvra  divfrseSf  1728-29,  fol.  ill, 
p.  260-65 ;  Biographic  Univertdle  ;  &o.) 

OZELL,  JOHN,  an  industrious  translator,  of  the  early  part  of  the 
18th  century.  He  was  educated  at  Ashby-do-la-2jouch,  and  at  Christ's 
Hospital,  London,  where  he  obtained  a  tolerable  knowledge  of  Greek 
and  Latin.  By  his  ficiends  he  was  intended  for  the  church,  but  preferring 
business  he  entered  an  accountant  s  office,  and  during  his  leisure  hours 
acquired  the  fVench,  Spanish,  and  Italian  languages.  Without  giving 
up  his  calling  as  an  accountant^  Oiell  made  hhnself  well-known  by  his 
translations  in  those  languages^  he  having  among  other  things  published 
poetic  versions  of  several  of  ^e  plays  of  Moli^re,  Comeille,  Kacine,  the 
*Lutrin'  of  Boileau,and  the  'Secchia  Rapita'  of  Tassoni;  and  in 
prose  'Don  Quixote,'  Rabelais,  the  'Persian  Letters,'  Yertot's  '  Revolu- 
tions of  Rome,'  F^^lon  on  Learning,  Nicole's  Logic,  a  Life  of  Veronica 
&0.   None  of  them  however  are  of  auy  very  marked  excellence,  though 


in  their  days  they  had  doubtless  a  certoiq  value.  His  Quixote  and 
Rabelais  are  poor  spiritless  renderings.  Ozell  had  the  UMuck  to  get 
hitched  into  the  Dunciad — perhaps,  because  his  name  rhymed  with 
Comeille.  He  was  very  angry  at  the  distinction,  and  vented  his  wrath 
at  the  "  envious  wretch  "  who  placed  him  there  in  an  advertisement  in 
the  '  Weekly  Medley '  of  September  20,  1729,  in  which  he  compares 
his  learning,  genius,  and  poetic  skill  with  Pope^s,  very  much  of  course 
to  his  own  advantage :  he  challenged  any  one  to  "  show  better  versed 
for  genius  in  all  Pope's  works  than  Ozell's  verelon  of  Boileau's  Lutrin 
. . .  or  better  and  truer  poetry  in  the  Itape  of  the  Lock,  than  in  Ozell's 
Rape  of  the  Bucket  (la  Secchia  Rapita) :  surely,  surely,"  he  concluded, 
"  every  man  is  free  to  deserve  well  of  his  country."  Ozell  also  pub- 
lished '  Common  Prayer  and  Common  Sense,  or  Faults  in  the  Several 
Translations  of  the  English  Liturgy/  8vo,  1722,  in  reference  to  which 
he  says  in  the  above  advertisement  '*  every  body  knows  that  the 
whole  bench  of  bishops  were  pleased  to  give  tne  a  purse  of  guineas 
for  discovering  the  erroneous  translations  of  the  Common  Prayer  in 
Portuguese,  Spanish,  French,  Italian,  &o."  Ozell  died  in  1743.  At 
his  death  he  held  the  ofl&ces  of  auditor  of  Christ's  Hospital  and  St 
Paul's  Cathedral  estates,  and  he  was  for  many  years  auditor  of  the 
Bric^  House  estates. 

OZEROV,  VLADISLAV  ALEXANDROVITCH,  the  most  distin- 
guished tragic  poet  that  Russia  has  hitherto  produced,  was  bom  in  the 
government  of  Tver,  September  29  (October  11),  1770.  After  passing 
through  the  usual  courde  of  military  service  in  which,  besides  other- 
wise distinguishing  himself,  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  major-general,  he 
exchanged  it  for  a  dvil  appointment,  whidi  he  held  till  1807,  when  he 
retired  from  public  life.  Instead  however  of  devoting  himself  the 
more  closely  to  literary  studies,  he  shortly  after  abandoned  them,  or 
at  least  discontinued  writing,--disgusted  according  to  Ids  biographer. 
Prince  Viazemsky,  bv  the  envy  and  enmity  which  his  talents  had 
excited.  '  Polyxena,  which  was  first  performed  in  May  1809  was  his 
last  dramatic  production.  F^om  that  time  to  his  death,  which 
happened,  After  a  long  and  very  severe  illnesa,  in  November  1816,  he 
onlv  comoosed  three  acts  of  an  imfinished  tn^edy,  entitled  '  Medea,' 
and  sketched  the  plans  of  two  others,  one  of  which  had  for  its  subject 
the  siege  of  Damascus,  and  is  said  to  have  been  founded  on  Hughes's 
English  tragedy  of  the  same  namcu 

Although  the  pieces  upon  which  his  fame  rests  do  not  amount  to 
more  than  four — his  first  drama,  entitled  '  The  Death  of  Oleg,'  bearing 
no  comparison  with  his  succeeding  ones— Ozerov  may  be  considered  not 
merely  as  the  reformer,  but  as  in  a  manner  the  creator  of  Russian 
tragedy.  Kniazhin  had  improved  upon  Sumarokov,  but  chiefly  iu 
regard  to  style  and  manner :  neither  genuine  poetry  nor  masteriy  deli- 
neation of  character  is  to  be  met  with  in  their  tragedies.  It  was 
reserved  for  Ozerov  to  infuse  vitality  into  the  pruviousiy  cold  and  Ufe- 
less  form.  His '  (Edipus,' '  Fingal,'  'Demetrti  Donski,'  and  '  Polyxena,' 
are  all  severally  masterpieces,  full  of  poetry ;  and  although  simple  in 
plan,  and  with  more  of  dialogue  than  action,  strikingly  dramatic  iu 
some  o^  the  situations. 


PACCHIARO'TTO,  JA'COPO,  one  of  the  most  diatinguished  of  the 
old  Sienese  painters,  was  bom  at  Siena  in  1474,  and  was  the  son  of 
Bartolommeo ;  but  though  he  belongs  chronologically  to  the  painters 
of  the  16th  centurv,  he  is  one  of  the  'qnattrocentisti'  in  style.  His 
works  much  resemole  those  of  Pietro  Perugino ;  at  the  same  time  they 
are  more  fully  developed  in  form  and  of  wonderful  force  of  colouring ; 
in  expression  also  many  of  his  heads  are  admirable. 

He  hved  in  Siena  until  1535,  when,  owing  to  his  being  one  of  the 
principals  in  a  conspiracy  of  tiie  people  against  the  government,  he 
was  compelled  to  fly,  and  he  took  refuge  in  France.  Lanzi  says  that 
he  would  certainly  nave  been  hanged  had  he  not  been  protected  by 
the  Oaservanti  monksb  who  conceded  him  for  some  time  in  a  tomb. 
He  succeeded  in  making  his  escape,  and  joined  II  Rosso  in  France, 
where  he  was  employed  on  the  decorations  of  Fontainebleau.  In  1536 
he  returned  to  Siena,  but  was  again  banished  in  1539.  Pardoned  in 
1540,  he  returned  to  his  &mily,  after  which  nothing  is  known  of  him. 

There  are  still  several  excellent  paintiogs,  both  in  oil  and  in  fresco, 
by  Pacchiarotto,  in  Siena.  There  is  a  beautiful  altar-piece  in  San 
Cristoforo;  and  some  excellent  firescoes  in  Santa  Caterina  and  San 
Bernardina  Speth  takes  particular  notice  of  th6ie  frescoes  in  his 
'  Art  in  Italy/  and  terms  Pacchiarotto  the  second  hero  of  the  Sienese 
school— Razzi,  called  Sodoma,  being  the  first  They  ore  highly  praised 
also  by  Lanai.  In  Santa  Caterina  is  the  <  Visit  of  Saint  Catherine  of 
Siena  to  the  Body  of  Saint  Agnes  of  Mofltepulciaho,'  in  which  are 
heads  and  figures  worthy  of  Raffnelle.  According  to  Speth  these 
works  can  be  justly  compared  with  Raffiielle's  alone ;  and  he  adds, 
that  designating  Pacchiarotto  as  of  the  school  of  Perugino  is  only 
magnifying  the  injustice  he  had  already  undezgone  in  having  his  works 
long  reported  ss  the  works  of  Perugino.  If  therefore  he  were  the 
pupil  of  Perugino,  "  what  Perugino  supplied  was  only  the  spark,"  says 
Speth,  "  which  in  Pacchiarotto  grew  into  a  flame." 

Pacchiarotto  has  sufiered  the  same  misfortune  that  many  other 


excellent  masters  have  undergone,  owing  to  their  being  omitted  by 
Vasari— their  merits  have  remained  long  unrecognised.  Pacchiarotto 
is  probably  the  Girolamo  di  Pacehia  who  is  casually  mentioned  bv 
Vasari  in  speaking  of  II  Sodoma;  they  painted  together  in  Sav 
Bernardino. 

There  are  two  beautiful  small  easel  pictures  in  oil  and  on  wood  iu 
the  Pinakothek  at  Munich  by  Pacchiorotto—San  Francesco  d'Ai'si^i, 
with  two  angels  in  the  background;  and  the  Madonna  and  Chili, 
with  four  angels  in  the  background;  half-length  figures  in  both. 
They  are  two  of  the  best  pictures  in  the  collection,  in  character, 
colour,  and  execution,  and  are  among  the  best  specimens  of  the 
beauties  of  the  early  Italian  schools  of  painting.  They  were  formerly 
in  the  church  of  San  Bernardino  at  Sie&a.  but  were  purchased  about 
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PACHE'    „ ^ , 

in  1571,  according  to  his  own  account,  which  is  nine  years  earlier  than 
the  date  given  by  Palomina  He  was  nephew  of  Fn*ncisco  Paoheco, 
canon  of  the  cathedral  of  Seville^  a  distinguished  divine  and  a  cele- 
brated Latin  poet.  Pacheco's  master  was  Luis  Fernandez,  a  painter 
of  serges,  &C.,  at  Seville :  he  never  was  in  Italy,  as  Palomino  has 
wrongfully  inferred  from  two  passages  in  his  treatise  on  painting ;  he 
studied  exclusively  in  Seville.  His  first  works  wortiiy  of  notice  were 
two  laige  flags  or  standards  for  the  Spanish  fleets  of  Kew  Spain  and 
Tierrafinna,  painted  in  1594,  in  oil  on  crimson  damask,  each  thirty 
yards  by  flifcy ;  the  paintings  were  the  royal  arms  of  Spain,  and  St. 
lago  on  horseback,  with  rich  borders  and  other  decorationa.  He  was 
one  of  the  principal  painters  employed  on  the  great  decorations  of  the 
funeral  or  catafalque  of  Philip  n.  of  Spain  in  the  cathedral  of  Seville 
in  1 598.  He  was  also  the  first,  says  Cean  Bermudez,  in  Seville  who 
properly  painted  and  gilded  statues — "el  priniero  en  encaiaar  y 
eatofhr  bien  Ias  estatuas;'  thin  colour  was  painted  over  the  gohL 
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Ha  wu  the  fixit  likewiM  who  painted  the  figures  and  gnmnds  of 
bajni-rilieri;  there  are  seTeral  works  of  both  desoriptions  by  Paoheco 
inSe^le. 

In  1600  he  was  appointed,  together  with  Alonzo  YasqueSi  to  paint  a 
teriee  of  largo  pictures  illustrating  the  life  of  St.  Ramon  for  the  cloister 
of  the  oonvent  of  the  Merced.  In  1608  he  executed  some  works  in  dis- 
temper in  the  palace  of  Don  Fernando  Henriqaeis  de  Riberai  third 
duke  de  Aloala,  from  the  story  of  Dssdalus  and  Icarus. 

It  was  not  till  1611  that  he  Tisited  Toledo,  Madrid,  and  the  Escurial, 
and  saw  the  great  works  of  Titian  and  other  celebrated  Italian  and 
Spanish  mastenk  The  sight  of  the  excellent  works  which  he  saw  on 
this  occasion  impressed  him  forcibly  with  the  Taried  and  incessant 
application  requisite  to  form  a  great  painter.  Accordingly  upon  his 
return  to  Seville  he  opened  a  systematic  academy  of  the  arts,  as  well 
for  his  own  improvement  as  for  the  benefit  of  the  rising  artists  of 
Seville;  and  the  £iict  alone  that  Alonzo  Cano  and  Velazquez  were  two 
of  his  scholars,  shows  that  his  system  worked  with  some  efiect  The 
improvement  he  himself  acquired  by  such  elementary  instruction,  and 
from  the  true  principles  of  art,  is  shown  by  his  great  picture  of  the 
'  Isai  Judgment,'  an  altar-piece  finished  in  1614  for  the  nuns  of  the 
convent  of  St.  Isabel,  which  he  has  himself  described  at  great  length 
in  lus  treatise  on  paintbg.  It  was  a  large  work  contaioing  many 
figures  and  many  incidents,  but  Pacheco  received  only  700  ducats 
for  it 

In  1 61  &  Pacheco  was  appointed  by  the  Inquisition  one  of  the  guar- 
dians of  the  public  morals,  in  as  far  as  he  was  made  censor  of  all  the 
pictures  which  were  exposed  for  tale  in  Seville ;  nakedness  was  pro- 
hibited, and  it  was  Pacheco's  business  to  see  that  no  pictures  of  the 
naked  human  form  were  sold.  It  is  to  such  formal  morality  as  this 
tbat  the  Spanish  school  of  painting  owes  its  characteriatio  ponderous 
sobriety,  and  is  so  directly  opposed  to  Italian  painting.  Prudery  was 
carried  so  far  in  Spain,  that  in  the  time  of  Fer^nand  VIL  even  all  the 
great  Italian  works  which  could  be  reproached  with  nudities  were 
removed  from  the  galleries,  and  were  condemned  to  a  distinct  set  of 
apartments  called  the  Qaleria  Reservada,  and  only  opened  to  view  to 
those  who  could  procure  especial  orders.  "  Nothing,"  says  Mr.  Ford 
in  his  Handbook  of  Spain,  "  gave  the  holy  tribunal  greater  uneasiness 
than  how  Adam  and  Eve  in  Paradise,  the  blessed  souls  burning  in 
pui^gatory,  the  lady  who  tempted  St  Anthony,  or  the  ImbI  Day  of 
Judgment^  were  to  be  painted,  oircumstancea  in  which  small-clothes 
and  long-clothes  would  be  highly  nusplaoed.  Both  Palomino  (ii.  187) 
and  Pacheco  (201)  handle  Uiese  delicate  subjects  very  tenderly. 
Describing  the  celebrated  Last  Judgment  of  Martin  de  Yos,  at  Seville^ 
Pacheco  relates  how  a  bishop  informed  him  that  he  had  chanced, 
when  only  a  simptle  monk,  to  perform  service  before  this  group  of 
nakedness;  the  mitre  had  not  obliterated  the  dire  recoUeotions ;  he 
observed  (he  had  been  a  sailor  in  early  life)  that  rather  than  celebrate 
mass  before  it  again,  he  would  face  a  hurricane  in  the  Qulf  of  Ber- 
muda; the  moral  effect  of  the  awful  Dav  of  Judgment  was  so  much 
counter-balanced  by  the  immoral  deshabille.*'* 

In  1628  Paobeco  again  visited  Madrid,  in  company  with  his  distin- 
guished scholar  and  son-in-law  Velazquez,  and  he  remained  two  years 
in  the  Spanish  oapitaL  Velazquez  went  to  Madrid  by  the  invitation 
of  the  Duke  de  Olivares,  who  procured  him  the  appointment  of  painter 
to  the  king,  Philip  IV.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Vdazquez  painted 
his  equestrian  portrait  of  Philip,  upon  which  Pacheco  wrote  a  sonnet, 
in  which  Philip  was  compared  with  Alexander,  and  Velazquez  with 
Apelles. 

Pacheco,  during  this  visit  to  Madrid,  among  many  other  works, 
executed  one  which  hardly  accords  with  the  present  notions  of  the 
occupation  of  a  great  painter,  though  it  has  been  the  practice  of  great 
artiste  firom  very  early  ages  to  paint  their  stetues.  [Nioias.]  Pacheco 
dressed,  gilded,  and  pamted  (estofd)  for  the  Duchess  of  Olivares,  a 
statue,  probably  of  wood,  of  the  Virgin,  by  Juan  Gk>mez  de  Mora, 
for  2000  reals.  The  work  was  much  admired,  and  by  none  more  than 
Eugenie  Caxes,  who,  says  Cean  Bermudez,  estimated  the  deooration  at 
500  ducats.  What  this  process  exactly  was  it  is  not  evident  from  this 
mere  mention ;  but  the  object  generally  in  these  painted  wooden 
images  appears  to  have  been  to  obtain  an  exact  imitetion  in  the 
minutest  detail— perpetual  facshniles.  The  effect  of  such  images, 
called  'Pesos,'  must  be  experienoed  to  be  oomprehended.  The 
Spaniards  dress  them  as  well  as  paint  them.  Their  churohee  were 
crowded  with  suoh  works;  but  most  have  now  been  removed  to 
museums. 

Pacheco  returned  to  Seville,  where  his  house  became  a  chief  resort 
of  all  men  of  art,  of  literature,  and  of  taste ;  and  among  his  most 
intimate  associates  were  the  Jesuite  of  Seville^  who  aasisted  him  in 
his  *  Arte  de  la  Pintura,'  and  were  indeed  the  aathon  of  that  part 
which  is  devoted  to  saored  art;  and  doubtless  to  them  is  due  the 
austere  morality  which  characterises  Pacheco's  principles  of  art.  He 
is  noticed  above  as  having  been  the  first  artist  who  painted  images 
properly.    He  published  an  essay  partly  on  this  subject  in  1622,  com- 


and  oolour  their  own  statues.  Pacheoo  however  coloured  many  stetues 
for  Mantaftes,  indudlng  the  St  Jerome  of  the  monastery  of  Santi- 
fonoe.    Montafiee  generally  made  a  oontraot  with  his  employers  to 


be  allowed  to  superintend  the  toilet  of  his  own  stetues.  Mr.  Ford 
gives  some  curious  details  about  ^e  totlete  of  theae  Speaiali  imeigea. 
No  man  ib  allowed  in  Spain  to  undress  the  'Paso,^  or  *  Sagimda 
Imagen '  of  the  Virgin ;  and  some  images  had  their  miitreosaa  of  tlM 
robes  ('camerera  mavor')  and  a  chamber  ('oamerin')  wheze  tliair 
toilet  was  made.  The  duty  has  however  now  devolved  upon  old 
maids ;  and  "  ha  quedado  para  vestir  imagines  "  (she  has  gone  to  dress 
images)  has  become  a  term  of  reproach. 

Pacheco  died  at  Seville  in  1654.  His  works*  though  not  Ti^oroiis, 
are  correct  in  form,  effective  in  light  and  ahade,  studied  In  eompoaition, 
and  simple  in  attitude ;  but  they  have  little  colour,  are  dry,  and.  rather 
feeble  or  timid  in  their  handling.  These  defeote  are  more  apparent 
when  his  pictures  are  seen  together  with  the  works  of  other  Andaluoiao 
painters,  who  have  generally  made  oolouring  their  principal  study,  mad 
have  comparatively  neglected  purity  of  form.  Besides  many  reli^ous 
pictures,  he  painted  or  drew  in  oxayons  nearly  four  hundred  portraits, 
the  best  of  which  is  that  of  his  own  wife.  One  of  his  sitters  also  vras 
Miguel  Cervantes. 

Uls  'Arte  de  Pintura,  su  Antiffiledad,  y  Qrandesae^'  4to,  Seville^ 
1649,  pp.  641,  a  remarkably  scarce  book,  ii  considered  an  indispensabla 
guide  by  the  painters  of  the  school  of  Seville ;  it  is  very  elementsury, 
and  iB  said  also  to  be  a  work  of  great  learning  on  the  subject,  and  is 
held  throughout  Spain  to  be  the  best  work  on  painting  in  the  Spanish 
language:  it  is  in  three  parte — history,  theoiy,  and  practice.      Hia 
works  are  seldom  seen  out  of  Seville,  and  he  is  even  very  inadeqnatelj 
represented  in  the  splendid  gallery  of  the  Prado  at  Madrid.      His 
masterpiece  was  considered  to  be  the  alterpiece  of  the  'Archangel 
Michael  expelling  Satan  from  Paradise,'  which  was  in  the  church  of 
San  Alberto  at  Seville.    There  are  still  at  Seville  an  altarpieoe  of  the 
'  Conception  of  San  Lorenzo,'  two  pictures  of '  San  Fernando'  in  San 
Clemen ti,  and  a  picture  in  San  Alberto.    The  methodic  system  of 
Cean  Bermudez  to  mention  the  locale  of  all  the  most  celebrated  works 
of  the  great  Spanish  masters,  eventually  cost  Spain  the  greater  portion 
of  these  works,  for  his  dictionary  was  used  by  the  Frt^nch  generals 
and  others  as  an  inventory  of  what  was  valuable,  and  direoted  them 
to  the  places  where  these  works  were  to  be  found.    Not  a  moiety  of 
the  works  of  Pacheco  described  by  Bermudez  as  at  Seville  is  now  to 
be  found  there.    Pacheco's  own  portrait  by  himself  is  in  the  Spanish 
museum  in  the  Louvre. 

Pacheco  collected  the  poems  of  his  friend  Hernando  de  Herrera,  and 
published  them  with  a  portrait  in  1619.  Hii  own  poems  do  not  appear 
ever  to  have  been  published  in  a  collected  form.  Bermudez  has  printed 
a  few  in  his  '  Dictionary.' 

PA'CIO,  GIULIO,  was  bom  in  1550,  at  Vioensa,  fai  the  Venetian 
stete.  He  learned  Latin,  Qreek,  and  Hebrew  at  an  early  age,  and 
became  well  acquainted  with  every  branch  of  classical  learning.  Being 
accused  before  the  eodesiastica]  authorities  of  reading  books  forbidden 
by  the  church  of  Rome  he  became  alarmed,  and  escaped  to  Swiczer- 
limd,  where  he  earned  his  livelihood  as  a  teacher.  He  was  afttrwards 
appointed  professor  of  philosophy  at  Heidelberg,  where  he  assumed 
the  name  of '  Padua  k  Berigo^'  from  a  country-house  belonging  to  his 
family  near  Vicenza.  He  travelled  through  Qermany  and  Hungary, 
and  after  some  years  he  was  invited  by  the  Duke  of  Bouillon  to  his 
newly-established  university  of  S^dan,  where  he  teught  philosophy 
with  great  suocess ;  but  the  civil  wars  raging  in  that  part  of  the 
oount^  he  removed  to  Nismes,  and  thence  to  Montpellier,  where  he 
was  made  professor  of  law  in  that  university  about  the  year  1600. 
The  afterwards  celebrated  Peiresc  was  one  of  his  diwiples.  Henri  IV. 
bestowed  on  Pacius  the  honorary  rank  of  king^s  counsellor.  Pacius 
had  long  professed  the  reformed  religion,  and  Peiresc  earnestly  but 
unsuccessfully  attempted  to  induce  him  to  settle  near  him  at  Aix, 
and  to  return  to  the  Boman  Catholic  faith.  From  Montpellier, 
Pacius  removed  to  the  university  of  Valence  in  Dauphin^,  where  his 
reputetion  as  a  jurist  increased  and  spread  throughout  Europe.  He 
waa  offered  chairs  at  Leyden,  PIbs,  and  Padua.  He  ohose  the  last 
university,  where  he  was  received  with  great  honours,  and  the  Venetian 
senate  made  him  a  knight  of  St.  Mark.  After  some  time  however  ha 
returned  to  his  £unily,  which  he  had  left  at  Valence,  where  he  died 
in  1685. 

Pacio  wrote  many  treatises  and  commentaries  on  the  Roman  law ; 
among  others :  1,  '  De  Juris  Methodo  Libri  Dua'  2,  '  Juris  Civilis 
Romani  Initia  et  PrQgressus,'  oonsisting  of  a  Commentary  on  the 
twelve  Tables,  of  Notes  on  Fragmente  of  Ulpian  and  Qaiui^  on  Pom« 
ponios '  De  Origine  Juris,'  and  upon  the  last  two  titles  of  the  Pandects. 
3,  '  PictursB  du8B  de  Gradibus  secundum  Jus  Civile  et  Canonioum.'  4, 
•  De  ContractibuSi'  5,  '  De  Paotis  et  Transaotionibus.'  6,  '  In  Deere* 
tales  libri  V.'  7,  '  Consuetudines  Feudorum.'  Ptains  edited  also  the 
following  works :~ 8,  'Corpus  Juris  Civilis  eum  Notts  et  Legum 
Argumentis,'  foL,  Geneva,  1580.  9,  '  Justiniani  Imperatoris  Institutio- 
num  Libri  IV.'  10,  '  Sapientissimi  Curopalatcs  de  Oflldalibos  Pahitii 
Constantinopolitani  et  Officiis  Msgnts  EodesiM  Libellus,'  Greek  and 
Latin,  Heidelbexg,  1588.  He  also  published  several  editions  of  the 
'Organon'  of  Aristotle^  of  which  he  made  anew  Latin  translation. 
He  also  edited  the.works  of  Aristotle^  in  8  vols.  8vci^  1597.  His  other 
works  on  various  subjeote  are— 11,  'In  Porphyrii  Isagogen  et  Aris- 
totelia  Organnm  Commentarins  Analytieos,'  4to,  Frankfort,  1597. 
19;  *De  Dominio  Maris  Hadziatioi  inter  Sersnissimum  R^gem  His- 
paniarum  ob  R^gnum  Neapolitanum  et  Sereniasimam  Rempablioam 
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Venetam,'  Lyon,  1619.  Ih  this  onriooi  work  ha  defends  with  great 
skill  the  dominion  asserted  by  the  Venetian  republic  OTer  the  Adriatic 
Sea  as  £Btr  as  Cape  Licnca,  on  the  several  grounds  of  old  prescription, 
of  having  its  territories  round  the  greater  part  of  that  gulf,  on  the 
obligation  of  keeping  it  free  from  pirates,  and  maintaining  Ihe  only 
naval  armament  on  its  coasts.  The  work  is  interesting,  as  affecting 
other  similar  questions  of  '  mare  dausum '  and  the  rights  of  domioion 
claimed  by  other  powers  oyer  the  narrow  seas  'near  their  coasts.  IS, 
'  Dootrina  Peripatetica.'  14,  Lastly,  after  Pado's  death,  was  published 
at  Amsterdam,  in  1648,  *  Posthumus  Pacionus,  sea  Definitiones  Juris 
utriuaque.* 

(Lorenso  Crasso,  Slogi  di  Uomini  Letterati;  Thomaiini,  JUogia 
DocUtrwn;  Qassendi,  yUaPe^micii) 

PACIOLI,  LUCAS^  was  bom  at  Boigo  San  Sepoloro,  in  Tuscany 
(whence  he  is  frequently  called  Lucas  da  Burgo  sancti  Sepulchri,  and 
Lucas  di  Borgo),  about  the  middle  of  the  15th  century.  He  was  a 
Minorite  friar,  and  taught  succeesiTely  at  Perugia,  Rome,  Naples,  Piaa, 
and  Venice.  He  resided  some  time  at  MUan,  in  company  with  Leonardo 
da  Vinci ;  they  quitted  Lombardy  together  on  the  arrival  of  the  French, 
and  FScioli  spent  his  last  years  at  Florence  and  at  Venice.  He  was 
certainly  alive  in  1509 ;  but  from  after  that  year  M.  Libri  finds  no 
further  mention  of  him  as  living. 

Hia  *Sttmma  de  Arithmetica,  Geometria,  ProportionI,  et  Propor- 
tioxialita'  was  printed  in  Italian,  at  Venicei,  in  1494.  It  contains 
copious  extracts  from  Fibonacci,  to  such  an  extent  tiiat  Plaoioli  himself 
warns  his  reader,  where  no  other  authority  is  mentioned,  to  infer  that 
Leonard  of  Pisa  is  followed.  This  work  was  the  first  printed  on  algebra, , 
and  though  it  does  not  advance  the  science,  contains  a  large  .amount  of 
details,  and  carries  the  practice  of  algebraical  operations  into  questions 
of  more  complexity  than  any  whidi  had  preceded,  particularly  in 
operations  on  surd  quantities.  M.  Libri  says  that  the  treatise  on 
book-keeping,  which  forms  part  of  Paoioli's  work,  is  the  first  in  which 
what  is  now  called  the  method  of  double  entry  appears  in  print 
Some  account  of  the  contents  will  be  found  in  Hutton's  'History  of 
Algebra'  ('Tracts,'  yoL  it).  The  'Divina  Proportione,'  Venice,  1509, 
is  thus  described  by  M.  Libri :  "  Pacioli  wished  to  make  a  certain  pro- 
portion, long  known  to  geometers,  the  base  of  all  the  sciences.  He 
deduces  from  it  the  principles  of  architecture,  the  proportions  of  the 
human  figure,  and  even  those  which  ought  to  be  given  to  the  letters 
of  the  alphabet.  It  is  a  systematic  treatise,  of  which  the  principal 
merit  consists  in  the  co-operation  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  who  engraved 
the  plates,  and  probably  also  superintended  the  parts  which  concern 
the  arts.  There  are  some  propositions  of  geometry  upon  the  inscrip- 
tion of  polybedra  in  one  another.  .  .  .  There  ia  also  the  uae  of 
letters  to  indicate  numerical  quantities.''  On  this  last  sentence  M.  Libri 
cites  a  passage  containing  the  uae  of  letters  in  a  simple  proportion; 
and  it  seems  to  us  that  the  point  which  he  is  labouring  to  establish, 
namely,  the  virtual  existence  of  'specious'  algebra  before  Vieta,  cannot 
be  more  completely  overturned  than  by  this,  his  only  direct  quotation 
on  the  subject.  When  M.  Libri  says  that  Fibonacci  used  letters  for 
quantities,  both  known  and  unknown,  he  does  not  dte  a  passage,  but 
leaves  it  to  be  verified  by  those  who  will  look  over  hia  citation  of  the 
fifteenth  chapter  of  Fibonacci,  of  more  than  150  octavo  pages.  On 
looking  through  these  we  do  find  a  few  places  whero  numbers  aro 
denoted  by  single  letters ;  but  whenever  they  aro  to  be  divided  into 
parts,  double  letters  aro  used :  in  fact,  Fibonacci  does  exactly  what 
EucUd  does  in  the  fifth  book.  Of  Pacioli's  notation,  in  the  professed 
algebraical  work,  nothing  is  said ;  but  in  the  work  we  now  mention 
the  quotation  which  ia  to  establish  that  Pacioli  had  substantially  the 
idea  of  Vieta  on  algebra  contains  just  as  much  algebraical  notation  as, 
and  no  moro  than,  appears  in  Pacioli's  own  translation  of  Euclid,  pub- 
lished in  the  same  year.  M.  libri  persists  in  supposing  that  the  mero 
use  of  letters  to  designate  numbers  is  the  sole  diatin&on  of  Vieta's 
algebra. 

Heilbronner  infers  from  the  proface  to  the  'Divina  Proportione,' 
that  Pacioli  translated  Eudid  into  Italian,  and  it  is  now  known  that 
he  did  not  publish  aeyeral  of  his  earlier  works :  but  he  himself,  in  the 
dedication  of  the  work  now  under  mention,  speaking  of  this  yery 
Latin  Euclid  itself,  eays,  "Leges  ....  vernacula  lingua  per  me 
donatum  Eudidem:"  whence  it  is  obvious  that  by  'vernacula'  he 
means  the  Latin,  as  opposed  to  Greek  or  Arabic  The  translation  is 
substantially  that  of  AtheUrd  (whidi  goes  by  the  name  of  Campanus), 
and  the  commentaries  of  Campanus,  or  many  of  them,  aro  added : 
Padoli's  own  additional  comments  aro  all  headed  *  Castigator.'  All  the 
fifteen  books  an  given  whidi  wero  supposed  to  be  Euclid's. 

Pacioli  is  not  to  be  looked  on  as  a  great  improver  dther  of  geometry 
or  arithmetic  :  but  his  utility  cannot  be  denied.  It  was  he  who  made 
Fibonacd  useful  to  the  world  by  his  compilations  from  that  writer, 
and  he  has  shown  so  much  learning  on  the  subject,  and  has  drawn 
from  so  many  sources,  that  it  is  not  perhaps  too  much  to  say  tiiat  it  was 
better  he  should  have  printed  the  first  book  on  algebn,  than  a  moro 
original  but  less  erudite  teacher. 

PACIUS  A  BERIQA.    [Pacio,  Ozuzia] 

PACUTIUS,  MARCUS,  a  native  of  Brundudum,  a  Latb  dramatic 
poet^  and  the  nephew  of  Ennius,  also  distinguished  himself  as  a 
painter.  He  was  bom  about  BfO.  219.  Pliny  ('  Hist  Nat,'  xxxv.  4,  7) 
mentions  some  works  executed  by  him  in  the  temple  of  Hercules,  in 
the  Forum  Boarium  at  Borne,  which  appanntly  did  him  oondderable 
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honour;  he  remarks  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  the  last  who 
painted  with  'hands  polite'  (*  honestis  manibus'),  with  the  exception 
perhaps  of  Turpinus  Labeo  of  Verona,  a  Boman  knight  of  his  own 
times. 

Some  fraginents  of  the  tragedies  of  Pacuvius  aro  still  extant,  and, 
according  to  Qumtilian  ('Inst  Or.,'  x.  1),  they  wero  not  without  thdr 
merits.  He  died  at  Tarontum,  in  the  ninetieth  year  of  his  age.  He 
wrote  a  dmple  epitaph  upon  himaelf,  which  has  been  preserved  by 
Aulus  GelliuB  (L  24)>-'<Adolesoens,  tamenetd  properas,  te  hoc  saxum 
rogat,  uti  ad  se  adspidss,  deinde  quod  soriptum  est,  legaa.  Hie  sunt 
poetiB  Pacnvii  Hard  dta  ossa.  Hoc  volebam ;  nesdus  ne  esses :  vale." 
The  Fragments  of  Pacuvius  wero  collected  by  Henty  Stephens,  Svo, 
Paris,  1564,  and  have  since  been  printed  in  several  editions  of  the 
'Corpus  Poetarum  LatinoruuL'  Cicero,  in  his  troatisa  < On  Friend- 
ship '  (a  7),  introduces  Lslius  as  speaking  in  terms  of  commendation 
of  the  'Orestes'  of  his  friend  Pacuvius.  Pacuvius  was  fifty  yean 
older-  than  Attius,  who  exhibited  a  play  in  his  thirtieth  year,  at  the 
same  time  that  Pacuvius^  then  in  his  dghtieth  year,  exhibited  onei 
(Cia, 'Brut,'c.64.) 

PADILLA,  JUAN  LOPEZ  DE,  the  leader  of  a  popular  insur> 
Taction  in  Castile  against  the  ministen  of  Charles  V.,  known  as 
'La  Guerra  de  las  Comunidades,'  was  the  son  of  Pedro  Lopes,  a  noble- 
man who  held  the  high  oflBoe  of  'Adelantado  Major'  of  that  kingdom. 
After  the  death  of  Ferdinand  V.  (1516)  the  crown  of  Aragon  and 
Castile,  together  with  the  extendve  poasesdons  dependent  on  them  in 
Europe,  as  well  as  in  Africa  and  America,  devolved  upon  his  grandson 
Charles,  then  in  his  sixteenth  year.  [Charlis  V.]  The  young  prinoe 
appointed  Adrian  of  Utncht  to  administer  the  kingdom  in  his  abeencsb 
but  such  was  the  averdon  of  the  Spaniards  to  the  government  of  a 
stranger  that  Adrian's  ddm  would  at  once  have  been  rojeoted,  had 
not  the  celebmted  Cardinal  Ximeoes  [Cibiiirob]  consented  to  acknow- 
ledge him  as  regent,  and  carry  on  the  government  in  conjunction  with 
him.  However,  Adrian  and  his  Flemish  assodates  in  the  adminis- 
tration soon  nndered  themselves  exceedingly  obnoxious  bj  their 
utter  incapadty,  their  corruption,  and  their  avarice.  The  laws  of  tha 
kingdom  wero  completely  disregarded,  the  high  offices  of  the  state 
dther  given  to  fonignen  or  sold  to  the  highest  bidder;  and  the 
rovenue  of  Spain,  instead  of  bdng  spent  at  home,  found  its  way  into 
Germany :  the  soveroign  himself,  who  was  fi«r  from  his  natural 
dominions,  was  a  candidate  for  the  imperial  throne,  then  vacant  by 
the  death  of  his  grandfather  Maximilian.  All  theae  causes  of  discon- 
tent, incnased  by  Charles*s  disregard  to  the  remonstrances  sent  him 
by  the  Cortes,  spread  widely  through  the  Peninsula.  The  dty  of 
Toledo  was  the  fint  to  show  symptoms  of  nbellion.  On  the  arrival 
of  Charles  at  Valladolid  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  from  the  Cortes 
assembled  then  the  oath  of  allegiance  as  heir  to  the  crown  of  Caatile^ 
the  deputies  of  Toledo  wero  entrusted  by  their  oon»tituents  with  a 
lengthy  memorial  contdning  their  grievances.  Though  Cbarles  did 
not  openly  deny  their  petition,  he  ref«frred  them  to  the  Cortes  about  to 
be  assembled  et  Santiago,  and  quitted  Spain  to  take  poaaesdon  of  the 
imperid  crown. 

When  the  people  of  Toledo  heard  that  the  deputiea  assembled  ia 
Galida  had  voted  the  emperor  a  firee  gift  without  obtdning  rednss  of 
any  of  their  grievances  they  rose  tumultuously  in  arms.  Their  first 
act  vras  to  seise  upon  the  Alcasar,  a  royd  palace  and  fortress  on  an 
eminence  commanding  Toledo;  and  after  appointing  Padilla  to  be 
their  leader,  to  establish  a  popular  form  of  government  Ssgoda, 
Toro^  Salamanca,  'Murda,  and  Avila  followed  the  example.  A  general 
meeting  was  convened  at  Avila,  and  a  solemn  lesgue  formed  for  the 
mutud  defence  of  thdr  rights,  the  direction  of  affiors  bdng  entrusted 
to  a  council  composed  of  the  deputies  of  all  the  towns^  under  the 
name  of  '  Junta  de  las  Comunidades.'  In  the  meanwhile  Adrian,  who 
redded  at  Valladolid,  then  the  capital  of  Spain,  sent  a  body  of  troops 
under  Ronquillo  to  chastise  the  rebels;  but  while  he  was  bedeging 
Segovia,  Padilla,  with  a  body  of  insurgents  from  Toledo,  came  to  the 
assistance  of  the  dtiaena,  and  defeated  the  royal  troops.  The  next 
step  of  Padilla  was  to  march  upon  Tordesillas,  the  place  whero  Queen 
Joanna,  Charles  V.'s  mother,  had  resided  since  the  death  of  her  hus- 
band. Being  admitted  to  the  presence  of  the  princess,  wlio  had  long 
been  in  a  state  of  mentd  debility,  Padilla  and  his  followen  renounced 
the  authority  of  the  regent,  and  placed  her  at  the  head  of  the  govern- 
ment Thence  they  proceeded  to  Valladolid,  and,  deposing  Adrian, 
seized  upon  the  arohives  and  the  seals  of  the  kingdouL  The  Junta 
then  dnw  up  a  lengthy  nmonstrance,  containiug  a  state  of  their 
grievances,  and  sent  with  it  two  of  their  number  to  the  emperor. 
Everything  now  augured  success  to  the  cause  of  popular  liberty,  but 
diasendon  soon  broke  out  in  the  ranks  of  its  supporters.  The  Junta, 
nlying  on  the  unanimity  with  which  the  nation  had  subodtted  to 
their  suthority,  and  seeing  no  royalist  forces  on  the  field  to  obstruot 
their  designs,  began  serioudy  to  think  of  roforming  severd  politicd 
abuses,  and  various  measures  wero  proposed  and  canied  which  struck 
no  lees  at  the  privilsgee  of  the  nobles  than  at  the  prorogatives  of  the 
crown.  Tills  produced  a  union  of  the  nobility  with  the  roydistsi 
The  Junta,  who  now  beoame  jedous  of  Padilla's  popularity,  deprived 
him  of  the  command  of  their  forces,  and  appointed  Don  Pedro  Giron, 
the  eldest  son  of  the  Conde  de  Unlia,  a  nobleman  of  high  rank,  but 
wholly  unequd  to  the  task  entrusted  to  him. 

In  December  1620  the  royalists,  under  the  Conde  de  Haro,  defsate^ 
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the  popular  vmy,  i^ttacked  apd  took  TordeaillM,  raleaved  Qaeen 
Joanna,  and  regained  ppqu^on  of  the  archives  and  sei^ls  of  the  king- 
dom, besides  n^akiog  fourteen  memben  of  the  Junta  prisoners.  TbiB 
severe  blow  was  followed  by  the  immediate  disbandment  of  the 
insurgents  af|d  t^e  loss  of  their  general,  who,  betraying  the  cause  of 
the  people,  passed  over  to  the  royalists.  Psdill^  was  now  raised  to 
the  command  of  the  army^  He  was  at  first  sucQosiiful  in  various 
small  encounters,  and  by  means  of  skilful  manoauvres  succeeded  in 
avoiding  a  general  engagement  with  the  veteran  troops  of  Charles; 
but  at  length  the  royalists  plosing  upon  him  on  all  sides  hf  was  obliged 
to  hazard  t^  battle,  in  which  he  was  completely  dsfoated  %t  Vill|dar|  on 
the  23rd  of  April  1521. 
Padilla,  who  h^d  been  severely  urounded  in  the  conflict^  was  madf 

Srisoneri  together  with  some  of  hi^  priucipal  officers,  and  executed  on 
tie  ^y  following  that  on  which  the  bsttle  was  fought.  Sandoviil, 
and  after  him  pr.  Robertson,  have  preserved  us  two  letters  full  of 
eloquence  and  manly  feeling,  which  th^  illustrious  martyr  of  liberty 
wrote  a  few  hoprs  previous  to  h\a  ^ecution ;  one  addressed  to  the 
city  of  Toledo,  the  other  to  his  wife  Do!ia  Maria  Pacheco,  in  which 
•re  some  remarkable  passages  breathing  respect  and  filial  Iqye  towards 
his  father  Ped^  IfPP«%  who  fought  against  hiiu  und^r  thf^  royal 
banners. 

Doi^A  HAB14  Pacbsoo  dk  Pasilla,  the  offspring  of  one  of  t)^s 
most  illustrious  families  in  Spain,  wss  early  marked  to  Juan  Lopez  de 
Padilla,  whose  political  principles  she  embraced,  and  whose  cai^ea  she 
most  strenuously  defended.  After  the  ezecutiou  of  her  husband  she 
(SWore  to  support  the  sinkicg  cause  of  the  people,  and  to  revenge  his 
ifate.  The  citizens  of  Toledo,  who  bad  learned  on  former  occasions  to 
appreciate  her  virtues,  intrusted  her  with  the  defence  of  thep:  rights. 
The  prudence  and  vigour  with  which  she  acted  justified  the  confidence 
placed  in  her.  She  wrote  to  the  general  of  the  French,  who  had  just 
ipvaded  Navarre,  to  advance  into  Castile,  promising  hiui  her  powerful 
94.4,  In  order  tQ  procure  the  money  requisite  fof  raieing  an  army,  she 
^ent  }o  person  tp  tl;e  cathedral  of  Toledo,  where  a  ^ast  tre^ure  of 
epclesiastieal  wealth  was  preserved ;  and  entering  the  temple  in  solemp 
processiou,  with  all  the  marks  of  the  deepest  sorrow  on  her  countenance, 
proceeded  to  take  possession  qf  the  ^acred  deposit.  She  moreoyer 
adroitly  put  into  practice  every  artifice  tbs^  could  interest  or  inflame 
the  populace^  for  this  purp98e  she  orderfid  her  troops  to  use  crucifixes 
instead  of  crosses,  and  she  marched  through  the  streets  with  her  soo, 
a  young  child,  drewed  in  the  deepest  qiourning,  seated  on  a  mulfl^  and 
having  a  standard  carried  before  him  Qfi  if)^Gh  was  represented  his 
father's  execution.  All  her  efforts  were  however  fruitless :  the 
rebellion,  now  confined  ^Imp^t  within  the  wslls  of  Toledo,  w|M  speedily 
crusl^ed  in  oth^r  parts  pt  the  Peninsuls,  By  the  total  discomfiture  of 
the  French,  who  were  obliged  to  repass  the  Pyrenees  in  haste,  all  the 
royalist  forces  were  brought  into  operation  i  and  Toledo,  the  last 
refuge  of  the  Comuneros,  was  invested.  Though  she  defended  l^rse)f 
with  the  grei^test  coursge  for  fo'i^r  months  within  tiie  w^Us  of  the 
citadel,  the  clergy,  whom  she  had  highly  ofien(|ed  by  her  spoliations, 
ceasing  to  give  her  their  support,  she  was  obliged  to  surrender  thi^t 
Ibrtress.  She  was  howerer  enabled  to  escape  into  Portugal,  where  she 
passed  the  remainder  of  her  days-  Thus  ended  this  bold  though 
unsuccessful  attempt  of  the  commons  to  assert  their  rights,  which 
contributed  greatly  to  increate  and  extend  the  power  of  the  crown. 

{^lacion  dc  Uu  Comunidade$,  MS,  Bib,  ^erton,  in  the  British 
Xuseum,  Ho.  S09;  Tratado  de  lag  C<mumdadet,  lb.,  Ko.  aiO; 
Robertson,  CharUt  7.,  voL  it  (si^th  edition):  Sandoval,  ffigL  de 
Curing  F. ;  Martluea  de  la  Bosa,  Boequ^o  de  la  Qugrra  de  Uu  Conw^ 
dodt$,  vol.  iii.). 

PAPILLA,  LOBENZO  DE,  one  of  the  historix^giaphars  to  Charles?., 
was  bom  at  4ntequera,  a  town  of  Andalusia,  towards  the  end  of  the 
X5th  otntury.  IVhen  still  young  he  was,  owing  to  his  eminent  virtues 
and  profound  learning,  rajsed  to  the  dignity  of  Archdeacon  of  Bonds, 
in  the  diocese  of  Malaga.  At  the  same  time  he  waa  appointed  historio- 
grapher to  the  crown,  when  )ie  devote^  his  time  entirely  to  the  study 
of  the  antiquities  and  history  of  his  native  country.  Padilla  died  in 
1£40,  leaving  befabd  him  a  general  history  of  Spain,  divided  into  four 
jNuls,  i|  few  sheets  of  which  have  been  printed,  according  to  Nicolas 
Antonio  (*Bib.  ^'o?.^'  vol.  iL),  and  the  whole  work  was  probably  com- 
mitted to  the  press,  though  the  impreuion  was  never  completed. 
The  original  manuscript  was  1^  existing  at  the  end  of  the  last  century 
In  thq  library  qf  the  convent  of  St^  Paul  at  Cordova,  but  has  since 
disapptared,  floriau  de  Ocampo,  Padilla's  successor  in  office,  has 
been  accuaed  of  appropriating  to  himself  a  voluminous  treatise  of  this 
writer  on  the  ancient  geography  of  Spain,  which  he  inserted  almost 
entire  in  the  first  books  ot  his  '  Cronici^  General  de  Fspaua,'  Besides 
the  above  works,  Padilla  wrote  the  following »— *  Catalogo  de  los Santos 
de  Espafis,'  fol.,  Toledo,  1598 ;  and  '  L|bro  de  las  Antiguedades  de 
Espafia,'  afterwards  edited  by  Pellicer,  12m0k  Valencia,  1660.  The 
following  are  still  inedittd :— 1, '  Qeografiade  Espafia;'  2,  'Nobiliario 
o  X4ii8gts  de  Espafia;'  8,  *  Origen  y  Sucesion  de  los  Principea  de  la 
Cssa  deAustria  haata  el  Bey  Pon  Felipe;'  4,  'Catalogo  de  los  Arao- 
bi^poa  d«i  Toledo.'  (Nicolaus  Antoniu%  Bib.  Nov.  ScripL  Mit^ 
yoL  iL,  p.  6^.) 

PAl^UANl'KO,  PBANCESCO,  was  bom  in  the  year  IKS.  The 
same  of  the  master  under  whom  he  studied  seems  not  to  be  knpwn. 
^od^mg  by  his  works,  he  must  have  acquired  hia  knowledge  of  the 


art  In  a  good  sc)iooL  He  was  an  artist  of  enoinent  talents.  Wa  histo- 
rical pictures  prove  his  abilities  and  taste.  His  invention  was  fertile 
and  refined,  and  his  drawing  correct  and  elegant  In  the  church  of  the 
Madonna  del  Carniiini  at  Venice  there  was  (and  perhaps  still  is)  a 
picture  by  this  msater  representing  the  deliverance  of  two  persons 
eondeq:mo<^  ^  death,  by  the  interposition  of  a  saint.  It  is  a  beautiful 
performaoof) :  ^e  colouring  is  good,  the  figures  are  elegant,  and  the 

Eencilling  is  remarkably  tender  and  delicate.  As  a  painter  of  portraits 
e  was  equal  to  the  greatest  masters  in  that  branch  of  the  art  There 
was  such  dignity,  expression,  and  beautiful  colouring  in  them,  as  to 
gain  universal  admiration.  He  died  in  1617,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five, 
{eayiiig  a  fon,  Ootavio,  who  studied  first  under  his  fath^,  and  after- 
wards for  several  years  at  Rome.  He  painted  in  the  same  style  as 
his  father,  but  wi^  inferinr  to  him  in  invention.  His  chief  excellence 
was  1^  a  portrait-pain^.  He  died  at  the  age  of  fifty-twO|  but  in  what 
year  is  uncertain. 

PAEli,  FERDINAHDO,  was  bom  at  Parma  in  1774,  according  to 
his  own  account,  and  received  his  first  instructions  in  music  at  the 
Conservstorio  della  Pietk,  in  his  native  city.  It  is  stated  that  he 
produced  an  opera, '  Circe,'  at  Venice  when  he  was  only  ten  years  of 
age,  an4  ^at  this  was  successful  \  but  to  relations  of  so  marvellous  a; 
kind  we  are  slow  in  giving  credit  After  remaining  some  years  at 
Venice,  h^  visited  all  &e  great  cities  of  Italy ;  then  returning  to  the 
place  pf  nis  birth,  the  |p«nd-duke,  his  godfather,  settled  on  him  a, 
pension,  wnioh,  by  placmg  him  in  a  state  of  independence^  enabled 
him  to  gratify  an  ardent  desire  to  study  the  yarious  branches  of 
polite  literature,  poetry  in  particular;  and  to  this  may  be  asonbed  that 
judgment  in  setting  words  to  music  which  is  so  conspicuous  in  all  his 
compositions. 

In  1795  Peer  accepted  an  invitation  to  Vienna,  where  he  produced 
three  or  four  operas,  and  also  some  cantatas  for  the  Empress  Theresa. 
In  1801  he  succeeded  Neumann  as  kapellmeister  at  Dresden,  and 
there  brought  out  his  '  Leonora '  and  '  I  Fuorusciti'  Here  he  was 
introduoed  to  Napoleon  L  after  the  battle  of  Jena,  and  thenceforward 
was  taken  into  the  emperor's  service!,  whom  he  attended  to  Posen  and 
Warsaw,  and  afterwards  to  Paris,  wherp  l^e  was  appointed  imperial 
composer  and  conductor  of  the  chamber-music  of  the  Empress  Mario- 
Lquise.  The  favour  he  had  enjoyed  at  the  oourt  of  the  Tuilleries  was 
not  discontinued  on  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  by  whom  he  was 
notice4  in  a  marked  manner.  In  1818  he  uude^ok  the  direction  of 
the  Op^ra  Italian,  which  office  he  held  till  the  year  1825,  wheq,  from 
alleged  motives  of  economy,  but  in  fact  through  theatrical  intrigue,  ha 
was  superseded.  The  mortification  produced  by  this  dismissal  was  in 
some  degree  alleviated  by  his  election  as  a  member  of  the  Institute. 
9e  died  at  Paris,  May  3,  18^9. 

Among  the  many  operas  by  Peer,  his  'Agnese^'  'Griselds,' '  AchUle,' 
imd  *  Saldino,'  give  him  a  title  to  be  ranked  among  the  best  masters 
of  the  sge ;  and  all  his  other  works  exhibit  skill  4n  design,  excellent 
dramatic  arrangement  and  masterly  accompaniments.  He  knew  how 
to  turn  his  materials  to  the  best  advanta!ge,  and  to  a  considerable 
share  of  genius  added  that  superior  taste  wludi  is  the  result  of  strong 
natnral  sense  and  feeling  properly  cultivated  and  directed, 

PAEZ,  PEDRO,  a  celebrated  Jesuit  missionary,  was  bom  at  CUmedo, 
a  town  in  New  Castile,  in  1564.  Having  completed  his  studies  at  the 
collie  of  his  order,  he  was  appointed  to  form  part  of  the  m^sionat 
Qoa,  and  sailed  fo^  that  poit  in  1587.  At  that  tims  the  numerous 
Portuguese  who  had  resided  in  Abyssinia  aince  the  invasion  of  Chris> 
toval  de  Game,  being  without  a  patriarch  or  spiritual  director  of  any 
sort,  sent  to  Qoa  for  some  priests,  when  Paez  and  another  Jesuit^ 
named  Antonio  Montserrat,  were,  despatched  by  the  governor.  The 
two  missionaries  sailed  from  Qoa  in  1588;  they  touched  at  Diu,  where 
they  made  some  stay,  disguised  as  Armenians.  They  then  sailed  for 
Muscat)  on  the  5th  of  April  1588.  From  thence  they  made  for  the  port 
of  2ieila  in  Abyssinia;  but  on  their  passage  thilher  they  were  boarded 
by  an  Arab  pirate,  in  sight  of  Dofar  (uSi  Feb.,  1589),  a&d  carrie4  in 
irona  to  the  capital  of  the  Kipg  of  Shael  (Xi^r  in  the  Portuguc 


riters).  They  were  at  first  kindly  tret^t^d  by  this  aorereign;  but 
he  himself  being  a  tributary  to  the  Turkish  pasha  of  Yemen,  and 
bound  by  treaty  to  send  him  all  the  Portuguese  who  might  fall  into 
his  hands,  Paei  and  his  companions  were  sent  to  Santft^  the  capital 
of  TemeU  and  the  oourt  of  the  pasha,  where  they  passed  seven  ^ears 
in  the  most  dreadful  oaptivity.  Being  at  last  released  by  the  intec- 
oession  of  the  Viceroy  of  India,  who  obtained  their  liberty  upcin  the 
payment  of  a  thousand  crowns  ransom  for  each,  the  two  missionaries 
returned  to  Qoa  in  1596. 

The  ardour  of  Paes  seems  not  to  have  been  damped  by  l^is  past 
sufieringa;  on  the  oontfary,  after  spending  several  years  at  {)iu  and 
Camboya,  he  embarked  a  sacond  time  for  Abyssiuis,  and  landed  a| 
Hasawa  in  Apnl  16Q3^  His  first  object  was  to  l«arn  one  of  the  mos^ 
extensively  used  native  djalecta,  the  Uhees,  in  which  he  soon  acquired 
Buch  a  proficiency  as  to  l)e  enabled  to  translate  into  it  the  oomjjheudiunai 
of  the  Christian  doctrine  written  by  Marcos  Qeorge,  and  to  instruct 
some  native  children  in  the  dialogues  whid^  ti^nt  work  contains. 
In  1604,  Za-Denghel»  the  raigniag  monarch  pf  Ah^ssinia,  hearing  of 
the  attalnmaQts  of  Pass  and  the  proficiency  of  lus  pupili^  ordered  him 
to  appear  at  his  pourt  with  two  of  tliem,  that  he  might  judge  for 
liimsf  11  Pass  was  kmdly  received  by  the  kin&  who  oonferred  upoi\ 
him  all  sorts  of  honours  and  distiiictions,    Oa  the  following  day  a 


PAOAK,  COJttA  DB. 


PAQlfiT,  JAHEa 
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tbMto  WU  ttlitaUJtiea  in  bli  teytX  frimi6^  Whed  Fifti^i  pntfUi 
ans^Md  6^fcr)r  ai^Bieiit  Adduced  by  their  6ppotlMiti  *  the  mim  #ifl 
nest  celebrated,  itt  ebttfotaiity  with  tb«  RotHali  Htaal  $  afMr  which 
l^ae^  p^eaobed  A  feeroattn  in  Qheea  with  so  itiubh  eueceisi  that  the  king 
himaelf  bHmme  a  eottttort  to  the  new  rellgibn,  and  wrote  tb  the  pope, 
and  to  Philip  III.,  then  on  the  throne  of  Bpahi,  prajing  them  to  send 
him  i  relnfohAment  of  miasionarite  This  wish  of  the  toonaroh, 
hsTitig  betel  made  public,  proved  fktil  to  him ;  for  the  Abyssinian 
priestSy  draading  the  ascendancy,  which  Paei  and  hii  followers  had 
iltteined  at  eonit,  exdted  A  i^b^on,  and  Za-Denghel  was  killed  in 
battle  With  hia  retolted  aubjfeota,  on  the  conflntt  of  the  protinee  of 
€k>jam  (Oct.,  1604).  Bocinos,  otherwine  called  Mblek-Seghed,  who 
sncoeeded  Ea-Denghel  in  the  empire,  was  still  more  fatonrabla  to  the 
Tiewa  cf  the  Portngueee  missionary.  Soon  after  hia  acdession  tc  the 
throne,  he  summoned  to  his  presence  PAea,  who  eelebrated  iha.is  and 
preached  before  all  his  bourt.  aasembled  for  the  purpose.  He  granted 
him,  besides,  a  large  piece  of  ground  at  Qorgora,  on  a  rooky  peoidaola 
oh  the  south  side  of  the  lake  Dembea,  to  build  a  monastery  for  hia 
drder  and  a  palace  for  himselC  On  this  oocsaion,  without  the  asuBt> 
ance  of  any  European,  but  with  the  mere  help  of  the  natites 
working  under  his  orders,  Paez  produced  a  building  which  Was  the 
aHotiishment  of  those  who  beheld  it.  A  aprlhg-loek,  which  he  fixed 
upon  one  of  the  doors,  saved  the  king^a  life  when  an  attempt  was 
afterwards  made  to  assassinate  him.  Paea  lived  in  great  intimacy 
with  Soclnos,  whom  he  accompanied  in  all  hia  military  expeditions. 
It  waa  on  one  of  these  oeeasions  that  he  visited  Kagnina,  a  town  three 
dayi^  march  fVom  the  sources  of  the  Kile,  and  surveyed  the  neigh- 
bouring country,  a  fact  Which  Bruce  endeavoured  to  discredit,  for  the 
purpose  of  appropriating  to  himself  the  glory  of  being  the  first  Euro- 
pean who  visited  the  source  of  the  Abawi,  then  reput«i  to  be  the  main 
branch  of  the  Nile.  [BbucIe.]  Pedro  Paez  died  in  the  betfinnhig  of 
Hay,  1622,  at  the  age  of  fifty  eight,  after  liaving  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  hia  misaionary  labours  crowned  with  success,  and  pertuading 
the  kiog  to  receive  the  general  confession,- and  repudiate  all  hia  wives 
but  one.  The  Roman  Catholic  faith,  thua  introduced  into  Abyssinia, 
did  not  long  remain  the  religion  of  the  state.  After  the  death  of 
Bodnoa  (1682),  hia  successor,  Fadlidas,  persecuted  the  Jesuits  and 
re-established  the  did  creed,  which  waa  Christianity,  though  in  a 
corrupt  form.  Besides  the  translation  of  the  Catechism  written  by 
Marcos  Qeorge  and  other  tracts  into  the  native  dialect  of  Abysainia, 
Kicolaa  Antonio  ('  Bib.  Nov.,'  vol  it.  p.  225)  attributea  td  Paes  a 
treatise  *  De  Abyssluomm  ErToribus,  a  general  hiatory  of  Ethiopia 
which  was  supposed  to  exist  in  manuscript  at  Rome^  and  several  lettera 
which  have  been  published  in  the  collectioh  entitled  'Litterte  Annusa.* 

{BiiMria  da  Sthiopd  ft  alta,  by  Manoel  de  Almeida,  MS.,  in  the 
British  Museum,  No.  9861,  fbL  195;  Ludol^  fTtHona  JHhiopioa; 
Bruce^  TravtU;  Salt^  Abtfttinid,) 

PAGAN,  BLAlSB-FRAiryOIS,  COMTE  DB,  disiangnished  both 
as  a  military  engineer  and  a  mithematlcian,  was  descended  from  a 
noble  Neapolitan  family,  and  born  at  Avignon  iu  Prance,  hi  1604. 
Under  the  auspices  of  his  relative,  the  constable  De  Luynes,  he  entered 
the  F^nch  army  very  young,  and,  no  less  by  his  gallantry  and  talents 
than  by  hia  family  connections,  rose  rapidly  to  rank  and  reputation. 
At  the  siege  of  Montauban  he  lost  his  left  eye  by  a  muaket  shot :  but 
this  did  not  check  his  zealous  career  of  service ;  and  he  continued  to 
hicreaad  hia  celebrity  as  an  officer  throughout  the  wars  of  the  reign 
of  Louia  XIIL,  nntij^  bebg  sent  into  Portugal  in  1642,  with  the  rank 
of  mar^al  de  namp,  he  had  the  misfni'tune  to  contract  a  distemper  in 
that  country,  which  entailed  the  loss  of  his  other  eye,  and  rendered 
him  totally  blind,  Ht  the  early  age  of  thirty-eight  yesrs.  Being  thus 
incapacitated  from  further  serving  his  oountTv  in  the  field,  he  applied 
himself,  with  characteristic  energy,  to  study  the  theory  of  a  profession 
which  he  had  already  successfully  practiced ;  and,  in  1645,  he  pnb- 
lished  his  'lVait<  de  Fortifications,'  the  ablest  essav  on  the  science  of 
defence  which  tiie  world  had  yet  seen.  With  no  lea  ardour  he  had 
engaged  in  the  kindted  pursuit  of  mathematical  research ;  and  the 
fruita  of  his  labours  vr«re  exhibited  in  the  publication,  in  1651.  of  hirf 
*  Th^remea  G^omiitriques,'  followed,  in  1657  and  1658,  bir  A  tr^atiMt 
on  the  planeiATy  theoi^,  and  some  astrcnomical  tables,  ill  of  tt'falch 
were  highly  esteemed  by  his  contemporaries.  He  was  also  the  thina- 
lator  of  a  Spanish  account  of  the  river  Amazon,  accompanied  by  a 
chArt»  the  draught  of  which  he  is  said,  though  blind,  to  have  drawn 
with  his  own  hand.  With  all  hia  mental  aocomplishmenta  hoWever 
Pagan  was  not  without  that  common  weakness  of  his  sge, — a  belief  in 
judicial  astronomy.  But  this  foible  waa  redeemed  by  many  estimable 
quslitles  of  head  and  hearty  for  whioh  he  lived  highly  respected  both 
in  tha  courtly  and  the  learned  circles  of  his  country  and  tim«l.  He 
died  in  Paris,  universally  honoured,  November  18, 1065. 

The  mathematical  worka  of  Pagan  have  lost  their  value  i  bu^  as  an 
engineer,  he  must  ever  be  numbered  among  the  great  mastera  of  the 
art  of  fortification.  Hia  belonged  in  fact  to  that  rare  order  of  minds 
whose  creations  form  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  any  science,  lie 
corrected  the  errors  and  combined  the  advantages  which  he  found  in 
the  systems  6f  the  Italian  and  Flemish  engineers;  and  though  he  had 
been  preceded  in  France  by  Errard  and  De  TiUe,  and  Was  fdllo#ed 
and  excelled  by  Tanban,  he  may  Justly  be  considered  as  the  fbunder 
of  the  French  school  of  fortifying.  Ha  signally  improved  the  old 
deflMtiv«  oenatraction  of  bastions ;  he  flrtt  gave  due  proportiona  to 


lh«ii*  taMfc,  flaftki,  itid  Unsb  of  delVnoe ;  imd  lie  lltiier  originated  dr 
adopted  the  ideA  of  a  perpendicular  fianking  fire,  which,  though 
neglected  by  Vauban,  has  become  the  great  principle  oif  ^  Uw  modem 
systems. 

PAGA'ln,  QREdO'EIO,  was  t>oni  at  FIorefa6e  m  I55d :  hi«  father, 
Frimcesco  Pagani,  died  sged  only  thirty,  when  his  son  was  but  three 
years  old.  Qregorio  was  an  Sxcellent  colourist,  was  first  the  pupil  of 
Sattti  Titi,  and  afterwards  of  Clgoli,  and  became  one  of  the  first  and 
most  abla  reformers  of  the  Florentine  school  from  the  low  state  to 
which  it  had  been  Hduced  by  the  mechanical  followers  o^  the  anato- 
mical school  of  Michel  Angelo.  Baroccl  and  Santl  Titi  were  the 
leadera  of  the  new  echool,  but  Cigoli  was  its  principal  representative^ 
and  Pagani  adhered  so  closely  to  the  style  of  his  friend  and  master 
Oigoli,  that  he  used  to  be  termed  the  second  Cigoli  His  masterpiece 
the  Findmg  of  the  Cross  bv  St  Helena,  in  the  Carmine,  was  burnt  in 
the  fire  which  destroyed  that  building  in  l77l«  and  Pagani's  reputa- 
tion has  greatly  suffered  in  consequence,  thoUkih  th^re  is  a  print  of  it 
by  Q.  E  Cecchi  and  B.  EredL  Few  of  his  works  still  remain ;  one  of 
the  principal  is  a  fresco  in  Santa  Maria  NovelU :  his  easel-pictures  in 
oil  are  also  rare*  He  died  at  Flot^noe  in  1605  :  Matteo  Koselli  was 
his  scholar. 

PAQANI'Nl,  NICOLO,  whose  Europekn  fame  as  a  violinist  entitles 
him  to  a  notice  here,  was  bom  at  Qenoa  in  l784.  His  father,  a  com- 
mission-broker, played  on  the  mandolinii,  but  fully  aware  of  the  infe- 
riority of  an  instrument  so  limited  in  power,  he  put  a  violin  into  his 
sou's  hands,  and  initiated  him  in  the  principles  of  musia  The  child 
succeeded  so  well  under  parental  tuition,  that  at  eight  years  of  age  he 
played  three  times  a  week  in  the  church,  as  well  as  in  the  public 
saloons.  At  the  same  period  he  composed  a  sonata,  la  his  ninth 
year,  he  waa  placed  under  the  instruction  of  Costa,  first  violoncellist 
of  Genoa;  then  had  lessons  of  Holla,  a  famoua  performer  and  com- 
poser; and  finally  studied  counterpoint  at  Parma  under  Qhiretii,  and 
the  celebrated  maestro  Paer.  He  now  took  ah  engagement  at  Lucca, 
where  he  chiefiy  associated  with  persons  who  at  the  gamlog-tahle 
stripped  him  of  his  gains  aS  quickly  aa  he  acquired  theoL  Ha  there 
received  the  appointment  of  director  of  orchestra  to  the  court,  at 
which  the  Princess  Elisa  Baedochi,  si«ter  o^  Napoleon  I«,  presided,  and 
thither  invited,  to  the  full  extent  of  her  means,  superior  talent  of 
every  kind.  In  1818  he  performed  at  Milan;  five  years  after,  at 
Turin ;  and  aubsequently  at  Florence  and  Naplea.  In  1828  he  visited 
Vienna,  where  a  very  popular  violiuist  and  composer,  Mayseder,  asked 
him  how  he  produced  such  new  efiectSL  ills  reply  was  charaoteriatto 
nf  a  selfish  mhid  :—^*  Chacon  a  ses  secrets.**  In  that  oapltal  it  ip 
affirmed  he  was  accused  of  havhig  murdered  his  wife.  He  challenged 
proofli  of  his  ever  having  bten  married,  which  could  not  be  produced. 
Then  he  was  charged  with  having  poignarded  his  mistress.  This  he 
also  publicly  refuted.  The  diet  is  that  he  knew  better  how  to  maka 
money  than  frienda  Whenever  hia  thirst  of  gold  led  hinu  Avarice  waa 
his  maater-psaaion,  ahd,  second  to  this,  gtosa  sensuality  in  hia  intea> 
course  with  the  fismale  sez. 

The  year  1881  found  Paganini  ih  Paf  id,  in  which  excitable  capital  ha 
produced  a  sensation  hardly  inferior  to  that  crated  by  the  visit  of  Rosim. 
Even  this  renowned  composer  was  So  carried  away  by  the  current  of 
popukr  opinion,  that  he  ii  Said  to  have  wept  on  hearing  Paganini  fbr  the 
first  time.  He  arrived  in  England  in  1881,  and  immeaiatel/  announced 
a  concert  ti  thS  Italian  Opera- House^  at  a  price  which,  if  acceded  to, 
Would  hiva  yielded  S89  XL  per  uighi ;  but  the  attempt  waa  too  audacious 
And  he  waa  compelled  to  abate  his  demands ;  though  he  sueceedod  ia 
dtkwing  audiences  fifteen  nights  in  that  season  at  the  ordinary  high 
prices  of  the  King^s  Theat^  Ho  also  gave  conoerta  in  bther  parts  of 
London,  and  performed  at  benefits,  alwaya  taking  at  ihesa  a  large  pro< 
portion  of  the  proceeds.  He  visited  moat  of  our  great  towns^  where  hia 
good  fortune  still  attended  him.  He  waa  asked  to  play  at  the  Comm** 
moration  Festival  at  Oxford,  in  1884,  and  demanded  1000  guineas  for 
hhs  assistance  at  three  concerta.    His  terms  were  of  course  rejected. 

Piiganini  died  at  Nice  in  1840,  of  a  diseased  larynx  (*  phthisic 
Ikljriigi^b'}.  By  his  will,  dated  1837,  he  gave  hia  two  aistera  legaoiea  oi 
60,000  and  yO,000  flrallca;  hU  mother  a  pension  of  1200;  the  mothat 
of  his  soh  AehlUiho  (a  JeWess  oi  Milan)  a  similar  pension  |  and  tha 
rest  of  his  fortufi&  amounting  to  four  inilUon  francs^  devolved  on  hij| 
Son.  TheAe  and  dther  facts  before  related,  we  give  on  the  authority  •! 
the  'Biographic  Cniverselle.' 

Pi^anini  certainly  waa  a  tn&n  of  genius  and  a  great  performer,  bat 
tecrifl ced  his  krt  to  his  avarice.  His  mastery  over  the  violin  wai 
almost  marvellous,  though  he  made  an  ignoble  use  of  his  power  by 
employing  it  to  captivate  the  mob  of  pretended  amateurs  by  feata 
little  better  than  sleight-of-hand.  His  performance  on  a  stngle  stringy 
and  the  perfection  of  his  harmonics,  were  very  extraordinary ;  bnl 
why,  as  was  asiced  at  the  time,  be  confined  to  one  string  when  there 
are  four  at  command  that  would  answer  every  musioaf  purpose  ao^ 
much  better  ?  His  tone  was  pure  though  not  strong,  his  strings  having 
been  of  smaller  diameter  than  usual,  to  enable  him  to  strain  them  •$ 
pleasure ;  for  ho  tuned  his  instrument  most  capriciously.  He  could 
be  a  very  aipressive  player :  we  have  heard  him  produce  elfecta  deepljr 
pathatlo.  His  arpeggios  evinced  his  knowledge  of  bannony,'nnd  Mora 
few  of  bis  compositions  exhibit  many  originaT traits 

*  PAGET,  JA^E3,  a  disUnguiahed  Uving  phjaiologist.  He  wm 
bom  at  Great  Tarmoath  in  Norfolk.    In  his  early  years  he  oontraotad 
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m  IMI*  te  ib»  ihidT  o(  oatiuml  bittoiy,  and  iHMiiapite  yaaog  h*  and 
lUi  braUiv  puUliMd  «  'Flot»  and  Fihoa'  oC  xannonth  aad  ita 
naigfihmiriirmil  HaiiadiadfortlieprorearioD  ofanifatyatStBaitho- 
loiiMir'a  Hoapltal,  LondOD,  when  ha  dlatingaSalied  liimaalf  bj  obtaining 
priaea  ia  almoai  afwy  daaa.  In  1886  ha  baeaoM  n  Mao&bar  of  the 
CoUflga  of  SnrgaoBa,  aad  In  1844  a  FaUow,  alter  paMing  the  CoU^ga. 
Ho  waa  appointod  aariatant^ngaon  to  8t  BartholomaiW^B  HoaptUl,  and 
waa  ono  of  tbo  lint  who  raaeiTad  an  appofntmant  at  thia  inatitotion  In 
opporftlon  to  the  Tioioaa  ajatem  of  giving  pUoea  only  to  thoae  who 
had  bean  ammntioea  there.  He  waa  empkyeid  bj  the  oooneil  of  the 
CoU^  of  8of|iEaotta  to  draw  np  a  eatalogne  of  the  pathological  prapa- 
latioiia  In  the  Hanteriaa  moaeom.  This  teak  he  performad  with  great 
M^tf.  He  waa  alao  appointed  Honterian  Profeaaor  of  aoigaty,  and 
delivaivd  a  eoone  of  leetorea^  which  were  afterwards  pobUsfaed  under 
the  title  of  '  Leeturpa  on  Surgical  Pathology.*  He  haa  published 
many  papers  in  the  '  Traoaactions  *  of  the  medical  sodetiea^  and  in  the 
inediokl  jounala ;  and  he  contributed  several  artielea  to  the  *  Penny 
Cyclof  Kdia^'  He  la  a  Fellow  of  the  Boyal  Society,  and  one  of  the 
oianioera  of  the  eaodidatea  for  the  medical  aenrioe  of  the  East  India 
Company.  He  la  also  lecturer  on  phyaiology  and  pathology  at  the 
adiool  of  medicine  connected  with  St  Bartholomew'a  HoepitaL 

PAGOI,  OlOVANNI  BATTISTA,  waa  bom  of  an  ancient  aad 
Boble  family  at  Genoa,  in  1554.  He  waa  the  pupil  of  Lnca  Osmbiaao^ 
and  waa  distingniahed  cbiafly  as  a  painter,  but  ho  waa  alao  a  aenlptor 
and  ardiiteol  About  1580  he  waa  obliged  to  fiy  fnnn  Genoa  In 
oODaaqnenee  of  an  nnfortunate  homicide  which  the  abaurd  eonduot  of 
a  friend  brooght  upon  him.  Paggi  went  to  Florence,  and,  under  the 
protection  of  tha  grand-dukes  Fkwnceaoo  L  and  Ferdinando^  there  lived 
m  peace  and  with  reputation,  until  he  was  recalled  through  Arohbiahop 
Slanaaio^  afterwards  Cardinal,  to  Genoa  about  1600,  where  he  executed 
■averal  exoalleot  worka,  and  gave  a  great  impulse,  espedally  in  odouring^ 
to  the  Genoese  achool  of  painting  of  which  he  waa  the  beat  maater  in 
lua  time.  His  maaterpieioea  are  considered  two  pieturss  in  San  Barto- 
lomeo^  and  the  'Slaughter  of  the  Innocanta'  belonging  to  the  Doria 
family,  pahited  Ui  1606.  Pfeggi  died  in  1627.  In  1607  he  publiahed 
m  abort  treatise  on  the  theory  of  paintin^^  entitled  'Definisiooe,  o  aia 
Bit iaione  della  Pittura :'  he  wrote  it  in  consequence  of  hia  objecting  to 
aome  of  the  statementa  of  Lomazaoin  his  '  Trattato '  and  hia  *  Idea  del 
Tempio  deUa  Pittura.'    Paggi's  treatiae  la  extremely  scareeu 

PAIME»  THOMAS^  waa  bom  on  the  29th  of  January  1787  at 
Thetford,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk.  Hia  father,  who  waa  a  Quaker, 
brought  him  np  to  his  own  bnaineea^  that  of  a  ateymaker.  At  the  age 
of  twenty  he  removed  to  London,  where  he  worked  aome  time  at  hia 
boainaaB,  He  then  went  to  Sandwich  in  Kent,  where,  in  1760,  he 
married  the  daughter  of  an  exdseman,  and  obtained  a  place  in  the 
Kxdfo,  but  rstatned  it  only  about  a  year,  and  then  became  an  assistant 
at  a  achool  In  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  After  leaving  thia  aitua- 
tlon  he  was  wain  employed  in  the  ExdaOi  and  waa  atatlonad  at  Lewea 
in  Snsaex.  Here  he  had  gained  aome  repuUtion  by  various  pieoea  of 
poetry,  aud  bad  been  selecttd  hj  the  excisemen  d  ihe  neighbourhood 
to  draw  up  'The  Case  of  the  Officera  of  Excise ;  with  Bemarka  on  the 
QualiflcatiODa  of  Officers,  and  on  the  numeroua  Evils  arising  to  the 
Bevenue  from  the  Inauffidenoy  of  the  present  Salaaea,'  1772.  The 
ability  di^plajed  in  this  hia  first  proae  oompoaition  induced  one  of 
the  commlaabnera  of  mstum  to  give  him  a  letter  of  introduction  to 
Benjamin  Franklin,  then  In  London  aa  a  depu^  from  the  coloniea  of 
Korth  America  to  the  British  government  Franklin  adviaed  him  to 
|o  to  America.  He  took  the  advioe,  and  having  aettled  bimaelf  at 
Philadelphia  In  1774,  became  a  contributor  to  varioua  periodical  workup 
and  in  January  1775  editor  of  the  '  Philadelphia  Hagaxine.' 

In  Jaouarjr  1776  he  publiahed  in  America  hia  'Common  Senae^' 
which  contributed  in  an  eminent  degree  to  make  the  people  of  that 
oountry  of  one  mind  at  the  time  of  Uie  Declaration  of  Independeooe. 
Burke,  In  hia  '  Letter  to  the  Sheiifla  of  Bristol,'  apeaka  of  it  aa  *<  that 
celebrated  pamphlet  which  prepared  the  minda  of  the  people  for  inde- 
pendence." For  thia  production  the  l^g^alatuie  of  Pennaylvania  voted 
Um  500/. ;  the  univeraity  of  the  same  province  conferred  on  him  the 
degree  of  ILA.,  and  he  waa  elected  a  member  of  the  American  Philo- 
•ophioal  Society.  He  waa  also  made  dark  to  the  Committee  of  Foreign 
Aminu  During  the  American  war  he  pnbhahed  at  intervals  fifteen 
aambeie  of  'The  Crisis'  (Phikdelphia,  1776-88),  a  aeriee  of  poUtical 
appeala  intended  to  rouse  and  keep  alive  the  public  spirit  He  waa 
obliged  to  reaign  hia  office  of  clerk  in  1779,  for  having  divulged  aome 
official  aecrete  In  a  controvoray  with  Silaa  Deaoe,  whom  he  aocuaed  of  a 
fraudulent  attempt  to  profit  by  hia  agenqr*  in  conveying  the  aecret 
•uppliea  of  atorea  from  Franca. 

in  1781  Pkine  waa  aent  to  F^ranca  with  Colonel  Lawrence  to  negodate 
a  loan,  in  which  he  waa  more  than  aucoesaful;  for  the  F^noh  govem- 
BMnt  granted  a  anbaidy  of  aix  milliona  of  livrea  to  the  Americana,  and 
alao  became  guarantee  for  a  loan  of  ten  milUona  advanced  by  Holland. 
Oa  hia  return  to  America  he  waa  rewarded  for  bis  servicea  by  being 
WM>inted,  ia  1785,  cleric  to  the  Aaaembly  of  Pennsylvaoia ;  he  received 
from  Congreaa  a  donation  of  8000  dollars;  and  the  atete  of  New  York 
Matowed  on  him  the  confiscated  estete  of  Frederic  Davoe^  a  royaliat, 
near  New  Rochelle,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  conatating  of  500  acrea 
of  weli-oaltivated  knd,  with  a  good  atone  house. 

After  the  pesoe  between  Great  Britain  and  America,  Pahie  aeema  to 
Mveemployed  bimaelf  chiefly  In  meohaniosl  speculationiL    In  1787  he 


wwttoFnuiea^aad  aaboiitted  to  tha  Aeadeaqr  of  Sdanoaa  ai  Placii  a 
plaa  for  the  eonatmction  of  Iron  bridgaa.  Moating  with  no  cnoooniga- 
Biealy  he  cfoasad  over  into  Kngland,  aad  ia  proaaeatioa  of  his  project 
entered  into  partoenhip  with  an  Iroa-fonnder  at  Botheriuua  in  Totk- 
ahira,  and  explained  the  prindplsa  of  his  propoaed  ooaatractaoa  ia  a 
letter  addreaaed  to  Sir  Gmge  Staunton,  and  printed  at  Bothethana  in 
1789.  The  aoma  which  thk  undertaking  required,  togokhar  with  the 
faihn;e  of  his  agent  ia  America,  iavolved  him  m  diffirniltiai^  wliich 
however  were  onlv  teospocary. 

The  firat  part  of  hia  'BIghte  of  ]laa,'ia  reply  to  Boriko'a  < Beflee- 
tiona  on  the  Freaeh  Bevolntion,'  waa  pohUshed  at  Loadoa.  hi  1791 ; 
and  the  aaoond  part  eariv  ia  1792.  Aa  inCbnnatioa  waa  laid  by  the 
attorney-general  against  htm  aa  the  aothor  of  the  seeoad  par^  which 
waa  desipiated  as  **  a  fake,  scandalona,  malidooa,  aad  aeditioaa  libel;* 
and  the  trial  came  on  in  the  eout  of  King^a  Bench  before  Lord 
Kenyon.  He  waa  eloquently  defended  by  Lord  Eiaklae^  thea  the 
Hon.  Thomaa  Erskine,  but  the  jury,  without  auiEning  the  attorney- 
general  to  reply,  at  once  pronounced  him  guilty.  Krakino,  in  oon- 
sequence  of  this  defence,  waa  tHimiasail  from  the  offioe  of  attomoy- 
ganeral  to  the  Prince  of  Walea 

In  the  meantime  however  Paiae  had  beea  dboaea  by  the  department 
of  Calais  aa  a  member  of  the  French  National  Convention,  and  having 
escaped  and  landed  in  France  in  September  1792,  waa  received  with 
enthusiastic  oongratolatiooB.  He  took  his  seat  in  the  Convention,  and 
when  the  trial  of  Louis  XVL  came  oa,offiBnded  the  Jaoobina  by  voting 
that  the  king  ahould  be  Imprisoned  dnriag  the  war,  aad  baniahod 
afterwards.  He  pubUsbed  hia  *  Beaaona  ior  wiahing  to  pteaerve  the 
Life  of  Louis  Capet,  aa  delivered  to  the  National  Convention.'  Towarda 
the  end  of  1798  he  waa  excluded  from  the  Convention  aa  a  foreigner, 
though  he  had  beea  aatursliaed ;  and  in  1794  waa  arreeted  by  order  of 
Bobeepierre^  and  committed  aa  a  priaooer  to  the  Luxembourg. 

He  had  finished  the  first  part  of  hia  'Age  of  Beaaon'  juat  before 
his  impriaonment :  it  waa  published  at  Paris  under  the  anapicae  of  hia 
friend  Joel  Barlow.  The  second  part  waa  completed  during  Ua  con- 
finement;  aud  it  waa  published  at  Paris  in  1795,  after  the  author  had 
been  set  at  Uber^  oa  Uie  frll  of  Bobeapierre.  When  the  English 
publisher  of  this  wori^  waa  proaecuted  in  1797,  Erakine  appeared  for 
the  proeeeution,  and  a  verdict  of  guilty  waa  again  pronounced.  Bishop 
Wataon'a  'Apology  for  the  Bihie^  in  a  aeriaa  of  Lettera  to  Thomaa 
Paine^'  appeared  in  1796b 

On  hia  liberation  Paine  had  asaarfrfd  hia  right  to  ait  aa  member  of 
the  Convention ;  aad  on  the  8th  of  December  1794,  he  waa  allowed  to 
reaume  hia  place.  About  this  time  he  gave  offeooe  to  the  people  of 
America  by  addreaaing  a  letter  to  General  Waabington,  in  which  he 
reviled  him  for  not  interfering  to  procure  hia  liberation.  In  the  course 
of  1795  he  published  at  Paria  '  A  Dissertation  on  the  ]«1rat  PrindpleB 
of  Government; '  'The  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Ei^liah  Syatom  of 
Finance;'  and  'Agrarian  Jnatioe  opposed  to  Agrarian  Law  and  to 
Agrarian  Monopoly :  being  a  Plan  for  meliorating  the  Condition  of 
Man,  by  creating  In  eveiy  Nation  a  National  Fund  to  pay  to  every 
Pereon,  when  arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  the  aom  of  fifteen 
pounds  sterlings  to  enable  him  or  her  to  bogin  the  World ;  aad  alao  too 
pounda  sterling  per  annum  during  Life^  to  every  Person  now  living  of 
the  age  of  fifty  years,  and  to  all  others  when  they  arrive  at  that  age^ 
to  enable  them  to  live  an  old  age  without  wretchednesa,  and  go 
decently  out  of  the  World.'  We  give  the  full  title  of  thia  Utopian 
tract  as  a  ourioaity.  The  fund  waa  to  be  created  by  taking,  on  the 
death  of  every  individual,  10  per  cent,  of  his  property,  as  *dne  to 
society,'  and  from  5  to  12  per  cent,  more  if  there  were  no  near  rel^ 
taons,  in  proportion  aa  the  next  of  kin  waa  nearer  or  more  remote. 
He  atatea  that  Uua  little  piece  was  written  in  the  winter  of  1795-98. 

Paine  remained  in  France  some  y«an  longer,  but  having  written  to 
Mr.  Jefferson,  who  had  recently  been  elected  Preaident  of  the  United 
Statea,  and  expressed  a  wish  to  be  brou^t  back  to  America  in  a 
government  ship,  Jefferson  wrote  to  him,  and  offered  him  a  passage  in 
the  Maryland  aloop  of  war,  which  he  had  aent  to  France  for  a  apeoial 
purpoae.  In  hia  letter,  dated  March  1801,  Jefferaon  expreaaea  hit 
high  eatimato  of  Paine'a  servicea  in  the  canae  of  American  independence 
In  the  following  words : — ^'*I  am  in  hopea  ^ou  will  find  us  returned 
generally  to  sentiments  worthy  of  former  timea.  In  theee  it  will  be 
your  glory  to  have  ateadily  laboured,  and  with  as  much  effect  aa  any 
man  Uving.  That  you  may  long  live  to  continue  your  uaeful  labours, 
and  to  reap  their  reward  in  the  thankf ulneaa  of  nations^  is  my  ainoare 
prayer.* 

Paine  did  not  embark  for  America  however  till  Auguat  1802 :  he 
reached  Baltimore  in  the  foUowing  October.  Hia  firat  wife  had  died 
about  a  year  after  their  marriage ;  he  lived  about  three  yeara  with  hia 
aeoond,  whom  he  married  aoon  after  the  death  of  his  fint,  when  thej 
separated  by  mutual  conaent  During  his  last  residence  in  France  ne 
haid  become  intimate  with  Madam  Boaneville^  the  wife  of  a  French 
bookaeller,  who,  with  her  two  aona,  accompanied  him  to  Americai 
After  lua  return  he  publiahed  four  or  five  troatisea  on  iron  bridges^ 
the  yellow  fever,  on  the  building  of  ahipa  of  war,  &a 

He  died  on  the  8th  of  June  1809,  and  was  burisd  in  a  field  on  hia 
ovm  eateto  near  New  Bochelle.  Cobbett,  aome  eight  or  nine  yeara 
afterwards^  diaotetTed  hia  bonea  aud  brought  them  to  England ;  but 
iasttad  of  arousing,  aa  he  expected,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  republican 
party  in  thia  country,  be  only  drew  upon  bimaelf  universal  contempt. 
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His  *'  poUtleal  and  nligioua  Admiren  "  In  Anwrioft  ereotod  in  1889  a 
showy  monnment,  wiih  a  medallion  portrait^  oTor  hit  empty  grave. 
Paine  bequeathed  his  estate  and  the  chief  part  of  the  rest  of  his  pro- 
perty to  Madame  BonneTiUe,  ooigointly  with  her  hnsband  and  her 
two  sons. 

Paine^  from  his  first  starting  in  pnblio  life^  was  a  rspuUiean,  uni- 
formly oonsistent  and  appsienuv  sinoere.  His  style  is  vigorous  and 
clear,  but  somewhat  ooane;  though  simple,  it  is  enlivened  with 
comparisons  and  illustrations  whioh  renders  it  veiy  popular  and 
attractive.  He  saw  clearly  the  weak  points  of  any  object  against 
which  he  directed  hii  attack,  and  accordingly  he  was  a  vigorous 
assailant;  bnt  he  was  not  qualified,  either  by  competent  knowledge 
or  by  habits  of  patient  investigattoo,  for  examining  any  eubjeot  in  all 
its  bearioRS.  ma  merits  may  be  briefly  summed  up  :  he  was  a  bold 
original  thinker,  who  exercised  a  Very  cousiderable  influence  on  the 
political  and  religious  opioioos  of  his  day,  and  that  iufluenoe  is  not  yet 
entirely  gone,  what  ho  saw  and  felt  he  expressed  clearly  and  forcibly. 
In  hii  '  Age  of  Reason '  he  shocked  the  religious  feeling  of  all  Christians 
by  the  grosaness  and  scurrility  of  his  language,  Without  alwsys  con- 
vincing those  who  were  well  inclined  to  listen  to  his  argumenta  Such 
oonmion  difficulties  as  reslly  exist  in  the  gospel  hiatory  could  not 
escape  hia  acuteness,  but  for  want  of  sound  knowledge  he  frequently 
expiMcs  himself  when  he  thinks  that  he  ii  exposing  the  sacred  writers. 
Thia  work  alienated  from  him  his  friends  m  America  as  well  as  in 
England,  excited  feeliogs  of  the  deepest  disgust  and  abhorrence  in  the 
whole  Christian  community  of  both  countries,  and  with  bis  coarseness 
of  speech,  intemperance,  and  licentiousness  of  conduct,  exposed  him 
to  hatred  and  calumny  to  such  a  degree  as  to  embitter  the  latter  years 
of  hia  Ufe. 

PAISIELLO,  GIOVANNI,  was  bora  at  Taranto  in  1741,  and 
entered  at  an  early  age  in  the  Jesuits'  College  of  that  city,  where  he 
manifested  so  strong  a  diapoaition  for  mnaic,  that  hia  father,  an 
eminent  veterinary  surgeon  in  the  service  of  Charles  III.,  wss  pre- 
vailed on  to  place  hii  son  in  the  Conservatorio  St  Onofrio  at  Naples^ 
in  which  institution  he  was  admitted  in  1754,  and  during  the  following 
five  years  pursued  his  studies  under  the  celebrated  Durante.  He  there 
produced  among  other  compositions  a  comio  interlude^  which  at  length 
became  known  in  Italy,  and  in  1768  procured  for  him  an  order  to 
compose  an  opera  for  the  Teatro  di  Maraigli  at  Bologna.  From  that 
period  the  commencement  of  his  professional  career  ia  to  be  dated,  and 
it  continued  with  undeviating  auoceas  till,  warned  by  approaching  age^ 
he  wisely  determined  to  reUnquish  his  most  active  occupations,  and 
enjoy  in  comparative  ease  his  weU-eamed  honouxs  and  modeiate 
independence. 

Paisiellu's  reputation  was  speedily  established,  and  he  soon  accepted 
engagements  to  compose  operas  for  every  great  dty  in  Italy ;  in  con- 
sequence of  which  he  produced  nearly  fifty  in  the  short  apace  of 
thirteen  yeara,  the  majority  of  which  of  conrse  only  enjoyed  a  short- 
lived triumph.  In  1778  he  entered  into  the  service  of  Catherine  II. 
He  continued  in  Russia  nine  years,  and  composed  several  operas, 
among  which  was  his  'Barbiere  di  Siviglia;'  also  an  oratorio^  'U 
Paasione,'  and  many  sonataa,  ke.  He  afterwards  produced  at  Vienna, 
at  the  desire  of  Joseph  IL, '  II  Teodoro,'  and  '  La  Molinara ;'  and  for 
the  aame  monarch  wrote  twelve  aymphonies. 

On  his  return  to  Naples  the  king  appointed  him  hia  ICaestro  di 
Capella,  and  settled  on  him  a  pension  of  1200  dnoata  The  King  cf 
Pruasia  now  wished  him  to  visit  Berlin,  and  the  Empress  of  Russia 
wss  desirous  of  his  return  to  St.  Petersburg.  He  declined  both 
engagements,  as  well  as  an  invitation  to  London ;  but  he  composed 
for  the  Bang's  Theatre  *  La  Locanda,'  which  opera  was  snbsequentiy 
performed  at  Naples  under  the  title  of  '  II  Fanatico  in  Berlina.'  On 
tiie  death  of  the  French  general  Hoohe  he  produced  a  funeral 
symphony,  for  whioh  he  received  a  handaome  present  from  Bonaparte  j 
and  about  the  same  time  brought  out  his '  Zingari  in  Fiera.' 

The  revolution  at  Naplea  in  1799  gave  to  that  country  a  republican 
government^  under  which  Paiaiello  accepted  the  office  of  '  National 
Director  of  Music;'  for  this  at  the  restoration  of  the  royal  family  he 
waa  Buspended  from  all  his  public  functions,  but  in  about  two  years 
he  was  reinstated  Shortiy  after  thia  he  accepted  an  invitation  from 
Bonaparte,  then  First  Consul  of  France,  to  vitit  Paris,  and  was  received 
in  the  moat  distinguished  manner:  a  salary  of  12,000  francs  wss 
aasigoed  to  him,  and  18,000  more  were  added  for  his  travelling  and 
incidental  expenses;  beoidea  which  he  wss  offered  various  high  and 
profitable  appointments,  but  declined  them  all  except  that  of  Maitre 
de  Chapelle  to  the  head  of  the  government  In  Paris  he  produced 
thirteen  manses,  motets,  &a ;  a  'Te  Deum'  for  Napoleon's  coronation; 
and  an  opera, '  Proserpine,'  for  the  Academic  de  Musique.  The  air  of 
France  not  agreeing  with  his  wife's  health,  Paiaiello  returned  in  about 
two  years  and  a  half  to  Naples,  but  never  failed  to  transmit  to  the 
French  emperor  a  aacred  composiuon  for  the  anniveraary  of  hia  birth. 

A  aecood  revolution  at  Naples  now  placed  Joseph  Bonaparte  on  the 
throne  of  that  kingdom,  who  confirmed  Paiaiello — who  seems  to  have 
been  very  accommodating  in  his  politics — in  all  hia  appointments,  with 
a  liberal  augmentation  of  his  salary ;  and  the  French  emperor  made 
him  a  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  with  a  stipend  of  1000  franca. 
Other  honours  were  showerod  on  the  composer,  some  of  them  not 
mere  distinctions ;  and,  to  crown  the  whole,  he  ^'as  elected  an  aasociate 
of  the  French  Institute,    He  died  at  Naples  in  1810.    The  city  ren- 


dered him  ftmersl  hcnonrs,  and  his  'Nina'  was  given  ai  the  grsat 
thsatre  on  the  evenhig  of  his  interment^  the  king  aSid  the  whole  coort 
attending  the  perlbrmanoei 

"Paiuello,"  says  the  Chevalier  Le  Sueur,  ''was  not  only  a  great 
musician ;  he  possessed  a  large  fund  of  information,  vras  well  versed 
in  the  dead  languages,  and  conversant  in  all  the  branches  of  literatore. 
.  •  .  .  Endowed  with  a  noble  mind,  he  was  above  all  mean  paasions; 
he  knew  neither  envy  nor  the  feeling  of  rivahry."  To  whioh  we  may 
add,  that  his  compositions  afford  the  most  indispntable'proofs  of  an 
accomplished  and  elegant  mUid.  If  they  do  not  exhibit  the  energy  of 
the  school  of  Germany,  they  are  never  deficient  in  pathos ;  they 
abound  in  tendemeas,  and  are  invariably  characterised  by  truth  of 
expression— by  the  admirable  judgment  with  whidi  the  sentiments  of 
the  poet  are  illustrated ;  and  as  a  melodist  he  is  yet  without  a  superior 
— witnees,  among  a  multitude  of  instances  that  might  be  cited,  Us 
' Nel  cor  piti  non  mi  sento,'  and  ' lo  son'  Lindoro'  (or,  'Hope  told  a 
flattering  Tale,'  and  'For  Tenderness  form'd'),  which  are  known,  and 
will  probably  continue  to  be  known,  in  every  comer  of  the  world  where 
European  arts  are  cultivated  And  though  his  operas,  *  Elfrids,' 
<Pirro,'  <Il  Barbiere  di  Saviglia,'  *  La  Molinara,'  *  Nina,'  &c.,  ace  ecUpsed 
by  the  grander  and  more  complete  instrumentation  of  that  school  of 
which  Mossrt  is  the  model,  yet,  with  sdditional  accompaniments  and 
skilful  management,  they  might  now  be  brought  out  successfully ;  and, 
thus  renovated,  would  be  admitted  to  have  lost  few  of  those  charms 
whioh  beautifnl  air  must  slways  possess^  and  by  which  the  last  sge 
was  captivated. 

PAIXHANS,  HENRI  JOSEPH,  Oenend  of  ArtOlery  In  the  Fkwneh 
Army,  was  bom  Januai^  22, 1788,  at  Mats,  in  the  Fk«noh  department 
of  Moselle.  He  rsceived  instraction  in  the  ficole  Polytechnique^  and 
having  entered  the  artillery,  rose  by  successive  gradations  to  the  rsnk 
of  Colonel,  and  ultimately  of  Genersl.  He  was  also  elected  a  member 
of  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  spoke  ocessionally  on  aubjects 
connected  with  the  army  and  navy.  Seven!  of  hia  speieehes  in  the 
chamber  have  been  pttblished,^as  well  as  the  valuable  works  quoted 
hereafter.  General  Paixhans  died  August  19, 1854,  on  his  domain  of 
Jony-anx-Archea^  near  Mets. 

Gieneral  Paixhans  made  important  improvements  in  the  oonstraoticn 
of  heavy  ordnance,  and  also  in  the  projectiles,  in  the  carriagea^  and 
in  the  mode  of  working  the  guns.  The  Patxhans>gutts  are  especially 
adapted  for  the  projection  of  shells  and  hollow  shot,  and  were  first 
sdopted  in  France  about  the  year  1824.  Similar  pieces  of  ordnance 
have  since  been  introduced  into  the  British  service.  They  are  suitable 
either  for  ships  of  war,  or  for  fortresses  which  defend  coasts.  The 
original  Paixhaiuhgun  was  9  feet  4  inches  long,  and  weighed  nearly 
74  owts.  The  bore  wss  22  centimtoes  (8}  inches  nearly).  By 
judicious  distribution  of  the  metal  it  was  so  much  strengthened  about 
the  chamber,  or  place  of  chaise,  that  it  could  bear  firing  with  solid 
shot  weighing  from  86  to  88  Iba.,  or  with  hollow  shot  weighing  about 
60  lbs.  The  charge  varied  from  10  lbs.  12  os.  to  18  lbs.  of  powder. 
Qeneral  Paixhans  was  one  of  the  first  to  recommend  cylindro-cooical 
projectilea^  aa  having  the  advantage  of  encountering  less  resistance 
from  the  air  than  roond  baUs,  having  a  mors  direct  flighty  and  atriking 
the  object  aimed  at  with  much  greater  force,  when  diachai^ed  from  a 
piece  of  equal  calibre,  whether  muaket  or  great  gun.  As  large  ships 
of  war,  particularly  three-decked  ships,  offer  a  mark  whioh  can  hardly 
be  missed,  even  at  conaiderable  diatanoes,  and  as  their  wooden  walls 
are  so  thick  and  strong  that  a  shell  projected  horizontally  could  not 
paaa  through  them,  an  exploaion  taking  place  would  produce  the 
destructive  effects  of  epringing  a  mine,  and  far  exceeding  thoae  of  a 
ahell  projected  vertically,  and  acting  by  concussion  or  percuaaion.  In 
accordance  with  these  views,  Qeneral  Paixhans  recommended  the  ute 
of  smaller  ships  carrying  heavier  guns  suitable  for  projecting  shells 
and  hollow  shot ;  and  advised  his  government  to  avoid  tiie  construction 
of  large  ships,  and  the  equipment  of  any  ship  for  shell-firing  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  expose  her  to  the  great  risk  of  being  blown  up  by  her 
own  masses  of  ammunition.  Paixhans-guns  were  used  in  the  Russian 
ships  of  war  which  attacked  the  Turkish  fleet  in  the  roadstead  of 
Sinop^,  and  theur  powerful  effocta  were  made  manifest  by  the  utter 
destruction  of  4he  Turkiah  forts  ss  well  aa  the  ships. 

Qeneral  Paixhans  suggested  several  otiier  improvementa  in  the  French 
army  as  well  as  in  the  navy,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  list  of  his 
principal  works : — *  Consid^rationa  aur  I'^tat  Actual  de  I'Artillerie  des 
Places,  et  sur  les  Ameliorations  dont  die  paralt  susceptible,*  4to,  1816 ; 
'  Nouvelle  Force  Maritime,  ou  Expoa^  des  Moyens  d'annuler  la  Force 
des  Marines  Actuelles  de  Haut>Bord,  et  de  donner  k  des  Navires  tr^a- 
petits  asses  de  Puiaaance  pour  d4truire  les  plus  grands  Vaiaseaux  de 
Guerre,'  8vo,  Paris,  1821,  forming  the  First  Book  of  the  next  work, 
'  Nouvelle  Force  Maritime^  ou  Application  de  oette  Force  k  qudques 
Parties  du  Service  de  TArm^e  de  Terre :  ou,  Esasi  sur  l*]fitat  Actual 
dea  Moyens  de  la  Force  Maritime ;  sur  une  Esp^  Nonvelle  d*Artillerie 
de  Mer  qui  d4truirait  promptement  lea  Vaiaseaux  de  Haut-Bord ;  sur 
la  Construction  des  Na vires  k  Voile  k  Vapenr  de  Grandeur  moder^ 
qui,  arm^  de  oette  Artillerie,  donneraient  une  Marine  motna  oofiteuse 
et  plus  puiasante  que  oelles  existantea;  et  aur  la  Force  que  la  Syatdme 
de  Bouches  k  Feu  propoe4  ofirindt  &  Terre,  pour  les  Batteries  de 
Si^ge^  de  UOtea,  et  de  Campagne,'  8vo^  Paris,  1822;  *  Experiences  fsites 
par  le  Marine  Fran$aise  sur  une  Arme  Nouvelle;  Changemens  qui 
paraiasent  devoir  rdsulter  dans  le  Systtoie  NavaJ,  et  i^x*t«ffo  del 
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^iftMtiMf  MlativM  }^  2a  Mttfo«^  k  rArtil]flii%  h  1' Atttque^  el  K  la 
f^fepM  cka  C^taft  e|i  d«i  PUoe%'  8?o»  Pari%  1828 ;  '  Forao  fet  FaiblMM 
Militaire  de  la  France :  Essai  rar  la  Qaestioa  GMtttele  da  la  D^fenea 
4aa  fitei%  et  aur  U  Guerre  Dtfenmve^  en  pranant  pour  Bkample  lea 
t^ODt^na  Actaellea  efe  rArm^  de  la  FraMD,'  8to,  Furia,  1830 ;  '  Fortt- 
fiaatioDa  de  Paria,  ou  Kaamen  de  oea  QueatiieDa— Parla,  doit-il  4tre 
fortifi^f  ki  SyaUmea  preaeoUB  peuveoMla  8tz«  admkr  Ac,  Sro, 
Pane,  1894 ;  *  Conatitutioa  MUitaira  de  la  France :  ^tiide  ■«»  lea  Mbdi- 
ficatioBB  k  apporter  an  ByaUme  de  nok  Forcea  de  Tatre  et  de  Mer, 
cant  pour  op4rer  leaProgrte  defaaua  n^oeatairea  que  poor  dimluuer  lea 
DdfeD0ea»  aaas  que  la  Puiaaanoe  Natiouala  en  wnt  altdr^e^'  8to^  Pari% 
1849. 

PAJOU,  AUaUSTIN,  a  dietingutthed  Frenoli  aoulptor,  waa  bom  at 
Paria  in  1780»  and  waa  tke  pupil  of  J.  &  Lemoine,  likewise  a  leulptor 
of  eminaooe.  Pajou  obtained  the  grand  prize  for .  aculpture  in  the 
Fnnoh  Aoadeoaj  in  1748,  and  aocordiagly  went  aa  a  penaioner  of  the 
Frenoh  government  to  Bome»  where  he  remained  twelve  yeani  Gabet 
meotioua  that  Pajou  waa  the  aeulptor  of  about  two  hundred  works,  in 
brouae,  marble,  atone,  wood,  and  even  in  paper  or  paateboard ;  and  he 
giyea  a  laal  of  some  of  those  which  ha  exhibited.  In  1768  he  exhibited 
a  sketoh  of  tha  tomb  of  Stanislaua,  king  of  Poland^  and  father-in-law 
of  Loaia  XV. ;  a  statue  in  lead^  of  the  natural  aize,  for  the  Duohesa  of 
Mazarin,  represeoting  Love  aa  ruler  of  the  elemeuta ;  and  four  large 
oolesaal  figurea  in  atone  for  the  garden  of  the  Palaia-Boyal>  representing 
Mars,  Prudenee^  Liberality,  and  Apollo.  The  following  are  aome  of 
hia  principal  worka :— Pluto  holding  Cerberus,  chained  (fbl*  this  work 
be  waa  electsd  a  tneitobar  of  tha  Academy) ;  Psyche  abandonad  (in 
the  Luxembourg)  j  atatuea  of  Paacal,  Turenne^  Eoaauet,  Buffoa,  and 
Descartea;  the  soulpturea  of  the  fafiide  of  the  Palais-Royal,  ordered 
by  Lottia  XVL  He  executod  alao  the  aoulptutea  of  the  Salle  de  I'Opera 
at  Yeraailiea ;  the  omamenta  of  the  Palais  Bourbon,  and  of  the  Cathe- 
dral of  Orleans ;  and  also  the  Naiadca  of  the  south  and  west  fkoea  of 
tha  Fontaine  dea  Innooena.  He  died  at  Paris  Kay  6, 1809.  He  wsa 
made  one  of  the  professors  of  the  Frenoh  Academy  of  Arte  in  1767 ; 
•od  waa  aubsequently  a  member  of  the  French  Inatikot  Hia  style  was 
natural  and  manly,  and  waa  so  far  the  exponent  of  hii  own  charattetv 
Hiaaon  Jacques  Auguatin  Pajou  waa  a  painter  of  great  merit* 

rPALACKT,  FEANTISKK,  or  FRANCIS^  one  of  the  most  ami- 
nent  living  Bohemian  authors,  waa  bom  on  the  14th  of  June  1798,  at 
Hodalawitz  in  Moravia,  Where  hia  &thcr  Jin  or  George  PiUacky»  him- 
aelf  a  Bohemian  author,  waa  rector  of  the  achooL  The  yoattg  Frauda 
received  an  excellent  education)  and  made  himaelf  master  of  nearly 
all  the  European  languages  to  the  extent  of  beiog  able  to  read  thetn 
with  esaa,  but  showed  an  ardent  attachment  to  hia  native  tonguei 
While  he  was  still  a  youth,  the  poet  Eollar  [Kollab],  who  waa  five 
yeara  his  senior,  made  hia  acquaintance,  and  apei^a  of  him  in  the 
notea  to  hia  *  Slawy  Dcera '  aa  the  firat  Bohemian  acholar  whom  he 
knew.  Aftor  stuping  at  Preaburg  and  Vienna,  ha  taknoTsd  in  1828 
to  Prague^  where  he  obtained  the  patronage  of  Coutlt  Sternberg^  the 
founder  of  the  Bohemian  Museum;  and  in  1887,  when  th^  publication 
of  the  '  Casopis  Ceak^o  Museum,'  or  *  Joumid  of  the  Bohenodan 
Museum,'  bcnn,  he  waa  appointed  editor,  and  also  aupeiinianded  the 
publication  of  a  German  tranilation  of  that  periodibid.  The  German 
transition  oame  to  an  end  after  a  few  volumes;  the  fiqhemiati 
original  ia  atill  flourishing,  after  a  proaperoua  career  of  thirty  years, 
and  the  long  series  of  volumes  whieh  it  now  extends  to  oomprisea  a 
great  variety  of  intoretting  matter,  much  of  whieh  it  would  be  of 
advantage  to  litorature  to  have  made  acceasible  in  a  language  more 
aenerally  read.  Pahicky  gave  up  the  editorship  aftot  1887  to  hie 
friend  Safarik,  who  in  hia  turn  resigned  it  to  the  present  editor, 
WoceL  Palacky  took  a  principal  share  in  establishing  tha  '  Matioa 
CMa,'  or  <  Bohemian  Fund,'  a  publishing  aociety,  which  receives  sub- 
scriptions and  issues  hooka  of  value.  It  is  atill  in  active  operation, 
and  he  is,  we  believe,  atill  one  of  the  directors.  Among  its  seta  of 
worka  isausd  under  the .  auperintendenoe  of  a  eommittee  of  the 
Museum  ia  a  aort  of  Cyolop»dia,  on  the  same  plan  as  Lardner'a 
'  Cabinet  Cydopsedia;  *  another,  a  set  of  reprints  of  successful  modem 
works  called  the  'Novoc^ka  Biblioteka,'  or  'Modem  Bohemian 
Library ; '  a  third,  the  •  Staroc^ska  Biblioteka,'  or '  Andent  Bohemian 
Library,'  compriaes  editions  of  older  books  or  of  ancient  manuscripts, 
with  notes,  and  of  aome  of  these  PaUuiky  is  editor.  In  1681  he 
received  from  the  states  of  Bohemia  the  appointment  of  historio- 
grapher to  the  kingdom,  with  a  handsome  salary,  which  waa  after- 
wards augmented  by  the  Emperor  of  Austria.  As  the  moat  intoresting 
features  of  the  history  of  the  country  relate  to  ite  straggles  againat 
the  pope,  the  Germane,  and  the  emperor,  it  ia  oerteinly  a  remarkable 
circumstance  that  the  teak  of  recording  them  should  have  been 
officially  entrusted  to  a  liberal,  a  Bohemian,  and  a  Protestant.  In  pur- 
suance of  his  task,  Palacky  found  it  necessary  to  examine  the  archives 
not  only  of  every  part  of  Bohemia,  but  of  Dresden,  Munich,  and 
other  of  the  German  dtiea,  and  even  of  the  Vatican ;  an  account  of 
hia  journey  to  which  and  hia  inveatigationa  there  he  published  in  the 
'  Transoctiona  of  the  Bohemian  Academy  of  Sciences/  of  which  he 
waa  a  member.  The  first  volume  of  his  'History  of  Bohemia,* 
written  in  the  German  language^  and  published  at  the  expense  of  tha 
^^ea,  appeared  in  1886.  Ite  progreas,  whieh  vras  slow,  was  inter- 
ropted  in  1848  by  the  ahare  whieh  tha  country  took  in  the  agitetiona 
of  that  year,  in  whidi  Palaekj  took  a  eonapiouous  part 


^thk  altimpt  bf  th«  Hungkrialia  to  suppress  or  dagHide  the  SUtohIb 
dialeata  apokeii  in  Huagary  led  to  the  assembling  of  a  congress  at 
Prague  of  the  SlaVoaio  aubjeota  of  the  Austriau  ampire,  to  originate  a 
counter-movement,  and  to  urge  Siatottio  dalms  in  genend.    Litoraturu 
was  fully  represented  at  this  congress.    Palacky,  Safarik,  and  Wooel, 
the  three  auodeauve  editors  of  th^  'Journal  of  the  Museum,*  were 
three  of  ite  members,  and  Paladcy  waa  choaen  ite  'ataroata,'  or  prealden^ 
On  the  2hd  of  June  1848  a  proceasion  moTed  ih>m  the  Bdhemiaii 
Museum,  ft>rmttly  the  Sternberg  palace,  to  Sophia  island  In  the  Mold&u, 
where,  ia  a  temporary  pavilion,  Palacky  delivered  hli  inaugural  speech, 
which  is  printed  in  the  'Cssopfs'  for  that  year.    ^'ThaV'  he  began, 
''which  our  fkthera  nevei^  hoped  to  aee,  that  whieh  in  our  youth 
merely  rose  before  us  aa  a  glorious  dream,  that  which  a  abort  time  ago 
we  did  not  dare  even  to  express  as  a  wish,  is  now,  this  day,  thia  very 
day,  preaented  to  our  enraptured  eyes  as  a  living  fact.     Slavonic 
brethren  have  come  together  from  countries  sundered  fiir  and  wide — 
have  come  to  us  in  Prague,  the  city  of  old  renown,  to  dedare  that  they 
belong  to  one  great  family,  to  giro  the  hand  to  att  eternal  bond  of  love 
and  brotherhood.".  .  .  *'  The  freedom  that  we  no#  deaire,**  he  aaid,  **  la 
no  stranger  among  us--no  exotic  imported  from  foreign  lands;  it  ia  a 
tree  that  has  grown  on  our  own  soil;  it  ia  our  inheritance  from  glurioua 
ancestora     Perhaps  it  waa  necessary  that  we  should  be  taught  ite 
value  by  the  bitter  experience  of  ite  loaa  for  ages.    That  we  have  now 
regained  it,  that  vre  are  now  onde  more  what  we  will  be,  free,  wo  owe 
in  the  firat  instance  to  our  own  awakening,  to  our  own  perception  of 
what  alone  can  aave  us,  and  next  to  our  gracious  King  and  Emperor 
Fierdinand.    I,  who  knew  the  old  misfortuqas  and  sufieriogs  of  our 
nation,  I,  who  see  with  a  clear  eye  the  glorious  future  that  is  opening  on  a 
country  that  is  the  beloved  of  my  soul,  I  may  exclaim  like  him  recorded 
in  the  goBpel,  '  Lord,  now  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace,  for 
mine  eyea  have  aeen  thy  salvation."*     But  a  few  daya  were  sufficient 
to  show  that  Palacky,  however  admirable  as  a  historian,  vras  not 
endowed  with  the  gift  of  propheoy.    After  a  few  maetings,  in  which  it 
vras  proposed  among  other  things  to  fuuttd  a  great  library  of  booka  in 
the  Slavonic  languagen,  after  the  issue  of  a  few  documents,  one  of 
which,  signed  l^  Pakoky,  waa  an '  Address  of  the  Slavonic  Congrees  to 
the  nationa  of  Europe,'  oame  the  misunderstandings,  not  originating 
howeyer,  it  ia  said,  in  the  congress,  which  led  so  early  aa  the  12th  of 
June  to  fighting  in  the  atreete,  and  before  a  week  was  over  to  the 
bombardmeut  of  Pragua  by  Windiachgratas. .  The  BlaTonic  Congress 
was  broken  up  to  reasaemble  in  happier  timea,  but  the  time  for 
reassembling  haa  not  yet  arrived.    Palacky  was  aftorwarda  the  head 
of  the  Slavonic  party  at  the  diet  of  Kremsier,  but  the  diet  of  Kremaier 
haa  proved  equally  abortiva    He  is  now  peacefully  engaged  in  oo&« 
tintiing  his  <  History  of  Bohemia' 

The '  History  of  Bohemia '  is  one  whieh  ought  to  have  many  attrao- 
tlona  for  an  Kngliah  student.  It  was  under  a  Bohemian  queen  of 
England,  tihe  consort  of  our  Kiohard  IL,  that  the  doctrinea  of  Wyeliffe 
which  were  effectually  amotheted  in  England  Were  carried  by  aome  of 
her  folloWera  from  Oxford  to  Prague,  where  they  buret  into  a  flame, 
Which  throwB  a  light  on  Bohemia  in  the  history  of  Europa  It  was  under 
an  English  queen  of  Bohemia,  from  whom  Queen  Victoria's  claim  to 
tha  throne  of  England  is  derived,  that  the  country  emerged  again  into 
notice,  to  be  oonaiffued  by  the  fatal  '  Battle  of  the  White  Mountain ' 
to  two  oenturiea  of  obscurity  and  neglect  Palaoky's  will  no  doub^ 
wheh  completed,  be  the  standard  history  of  the  country.  It  is 
written  not  ottly  with  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  subject,  to  which 
he  has  devoted  hia  life,  but  with  a  thorough  mastery  of  his  materials 
and  a  general  tone  of  vigour  and  apirit  In  'religion  Palacky  is  a 
Protestant ;  in  politics,  a  lover  of  freedom ;  but  hia  historical  impaN 
tiality  and  candour  hare  acarcely  been  queationed,  even  by  opponents 
who  question  the  conolusiona  to  which  he  arrives,  He  waa  assailed  by 
Kopitar  for  asserting  the  Byaantine  origin  of  the  Slavohic  liturgy,  a 
view  which  is  not  regarded  with  approbation  by  Catholics,  but  the 
general  voice  of  competent  judgea  has  been  on  Palacky's  side.  The 
'  Archir  Cesky,'  a  collection  of  documente  in  the  Bohemian  language 
hitheriio  unpublished,  and  ooUeeted  by  Palacky  from  various  sources, 
is  a  companion  to  the  history.  It  extends  to  three  quarto  Volumes 
(1840-44),  and  waa  publiafaed  at  the  expebse  of  the  BohemiaU  States. 
The  smaller  vrorka  of  Palacky  are  veiy  numeroua,  but  all  of  them 
relating  to  aubjecta  of  Bohemian  history,  literature  and  biography, 
except  hie  '  Theory  of  the  Beautiful,'  1821,  and  his  '  General  History 
of  iEathetics,'  1828,  both  iu  Qerman,  a  language  which  he  writes  with 
perfect  mastery  unusual  in  a  Bohemian.  Hia  *  Elemeuta  of  Bohemian 
Proeody,'  in  Bohemian,  published  in  conjunction  with  Safarik  in  1818, 
his  'Estimate  of  the  old  Bohemian  Historians,'  1880 ;  his  'Syncbro- 
nistio  View  of  Bohemian  Dignitaries,'  1882;  his  'Life  and  Literary 
Labours  of  Dobrowsky,'  1838  [Dobbowskt]  ;  his  '  Literary  Tour  to 
Italy  in  1887 ; '  his  '  Oldest  Memorials  of  the  Bohemian  Language  * 
[Dobbowskt  and  Havka],  1840, — all  in  German — are  liome  of  the 
most  important  In  1829  he  edited  a  third  volume  of  the  '  Scriptores 
rerum  Bohemicarum,'  of  which  the  first  two  had  been  publiahed  many 
years  before  by  Eder. 

PAL^'PHATUS.  Four  Greek  writers  of  this  name  are  mentioned 
by  Suidas,  thcT  oldest  of  whom,  an  epic  poet,  a  native  of  Athens,  ii 
said  to  have  lived  before  the  Homerid  timea  Suidas  quotes  the  titles 
of  several  of  hia  woriui— the  '  Cpsmopcea,  '*  The  Birth  of  Apollo  and 
Diana^'  fta    The  aeoond  vraa  a  nattye  of  Atroa  or  Priane,  who  livad  in 
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the  time  of  Artaztrzei  Mnemon,  aod  to  him  Saidas  Moribas  a  work 
in  five  bockka  entitled  *Qt  Things  InoredibU'    The  third  Pali»phatqa 
wma  an  historian  of  Abydoi,  and  a  great  friend  of  Anaiotle^     The 
fourth  18  called  a  grammarian  of  Alexandria  by  Suida^  and  a  peripa- 
tetic philoflopher  bj  Tietiea  and  others ;  the  period  in  which  he  lived 
is  not  stated.    Saidaa  msntioos  a  work  by  him,  entitled  *  Explanation 
of  Things  related  in  Mythology.*    This  seems  to  bs  the  work  whioh 
has  come  down  to  us  in  one  book,  divided  into  fifty  abort  chapters, 
under  the  name  of  PalsphatuSp  snd  whioh  is  eomxaonly  entitled  '  On 
Things  loeredible/    The  author  esplaiaf,  aooordiog  to  his  fashion, 
the  Qiigin  of  the  mythical  fables,  such  as  the  Centaun,  Paaipbe, 
ActsQon,  &0..  to  which  he  attribates  an  historical  foundation  diiguised 
or  corrupted  by  ignorance  or  love  of  the  mar? ellous.   The  beat  editions 
of  the  text  is  that  of  Fiwher,  Leipiig,  17d8l»  in  which  he  has  given  all 
the  pmssaires  of  anoient  authors  eonceming  the  various  writers  of  the 
name  of  Palsphstos;   and  that  of  Westermann  in  the  'Soriptores 
Poetioo  Uiitori»  Oraci,'  Brunswick,  1848.    A  liStin  tranalation  of  the 
work  was  published  at  Oambridge  in  1671«  and  a  Freneh  tranalatiou 
was  published  at  Luuaanne  in  1771.    There  are  some  other  fragments 
under  the  name  of  Falssphatos  which  have  been  published  with  the 
work  above  meationed-^one  on  the  invention  of  the  porpls  oolpur, 
and  the  other  on  the  first  diaoovery  of  iron. 

PALE'MGIA,  ALONSO  D£,  a  oeUbmted  Spanish  historian  of  the 
15  th  century,  was  bom,  as  appears  from  his  work  '  De  S^ynonymis,' 
cited  by  Pellioer  (*  Bibliotecade  TraductorMi,*  p.  7),  in  1428.  At  the 
age  of  aeventeen  he  became  page  to  Alfonso  de  Oarthsgena,  bishop  of 
Burgos,  and  author  of  the  *  Doctrinal  de  CabaUeros,'  printed  at  fiu]:;gos 
in  1482,  in  whoss  family  he  aoquireil  an  early  taste  for  letters.  He 
afterwards  visited  Italy,  where  he  beeame  acquainted  with  the  learned 
Qeorge  of  Trehizond,  whoiie  lectures  on  pbilo^ophy  and  rhetorio  he 
attended*  On  lus  n;torn  to  hit  native  oonntry  he  was  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  royal  historiographer  by  Alfonso,  younger  brother  of 
Henry  IV.  of  Castile.  After  Alfonso's  death  he  attached  himself  to 
the  fortune  of  Isabells,  and  waa  employed  in  many  delicate  nsgo- 
ctations,  particularly  in  arranging  the  marringe  of  that  prinoess  with 
Fevdinand  of  Arsgon.  [Fsboimaiib.]  On  the  aeoession  of  Isabella 
to  the  throne  of  Caatile  he  was  ooafirmcd  in  his  office  of  national 
obronioler,  and  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  the  eompoMtion  of 
philologioal  and  historical  work%  and  translstions  from  the  olasuca 
The  time  of  his  death  is  uncertain ;  but  be  must  have  lived  to  a  good 
old  age^  ainoe  it  appears  from  his  own  stswmeat  (Mendec^  'Typographia 
Eapannols,'  Mad.,  179d,  p.  190)  that  his  version  of  Jfosephus  was  not 
completed  till  the  year  1492. 

Tae  most  popular  of  Palsnda's  writioga  are  his  '  Chronicle  of 
Henry  lY.'  and  hie  Latin  *  Heeadei,*  eontainiog  the  reign  of  Isabella 
down  to  the  takiog  of  Base  from  the  Moors  is  1489 :  an  edition  of 
the  former  work  has  becA  published  by  the  Spanish  Academy  of 
Hiatory.  Pilencia'a  style,  far  finsm  the  acbolastio  pedantry  so  common 
among  the  writers  of  his  age,  exhibits  the  business>like  manner  of  a 
man  of  the  world.  His  sentiments  are  expreiacd  with  boldness;  but 
the  scenes  he  describes,  and  in  whioh  he  himself  was  an  actor,  ars 
sometimeii  delineated  with  party  feeling.  He  panoas  however  for  one 
.  el  the  best  Speaiah  historian^  and  his  works  are  very  much  oom* 
saended  by  Zurito,  Olemexiein,  and  other  critics.  Beaides  the  two 
afaove-meationed  historical  worki,  Paleada  vrofee^  *K1  Univenud 
Vocabolario  en  Latin  y  Romance,'  Sev.,  1495 ;  '  Los  libros  ds  Flavio 
Josepfao;  iU,  1491 ;  *  Las  Yidas  de  Plutarco,'  ih,  1508 ;  *  £1  Espejo  de 
la  Orui^'  ib.,  1485  j  and  several  other  works  aliil  in  manuscript  Two 
eopies  of  his  manuscript  *  Chrooicle  of  Henry  I Y.'  are  in  the  Ubsary 
of  the  British  Museum,  Bik  Eg.,  Nos.  297  and  298. 

(Presoott,  Biaiory  of  iVrduiand  oind  laabeUa^  voL  L  p  136 ;  Nioolaa 
Antonio,  £A.  Miwp.  Fs^tis,  voL  iL  p  997;  Clemenoin,  Mlogia  d$  Ja 
Uej^ua  OatoUca,  in  the  sixth  vokime  of  the  ifssk  di  la  Aeod  d$  la 

PALE^TBrNA,  GIOVANNI  PIERLUIQI  DA,  a  eompoMt  of  the 
greatest  renown  in  the  aanala  of  mntic^  waa  bom  at  Paltstrina,  nesr 
Kome  (the  anoisnt  Pransste),  aeoordiag  to  his  biographer  the  Abb6 
JUami^  in  1524.  Of  his  fanUy  nothing  is  known,  euept  that  his 
parenta  were  mean  in  sank  and  in  eh^mstnaoes  corresponding  to 
sheir  station.  The  name  of  the  masier  who  is  entitled  to  the  ondit 
of  havisg  instrocted  him  in  an  art  in  which  he  became  so  teiooa 
iieems  to  have  been  Claude  Ctondimel,  a  native  of  Besaa^on,  a  dkMiple 
of  the  Franeo>fielgio  school,  a  Hugueaot^  ai|d  one  of  the  tsotima  of  the 
Bartholomew  massaors  of  1572L 

Palsitiiaa  wsa  appointed  Msster  of  the  Ohapel  to  Pope  Julias  IIL 
in  1551,  to  whom  in  1554  he  dedicated  his  first  wflgk,  eonsistiag  of 
four  mosaea  km  four  voioss.  JuUim,  to  rewasd  the  eoaspossr,  phMed 
him  among- the  singess  6f  the  PontiOcal  Ohapel,  who  wese  well  paid 
for  their  services*  The  ooUege  of  ehaphda-ttageri  remenatrated,  and 
|/Waded  the  law  that  no  new  membsv  eoald  ^  sssowatsd  with  theaa 
unices  elected  by  a  S(iajority  of  themsslvsa  }  but  in  vain ;  ths  mandate 
of  the  inihllible  tiara  wsa  obeyed,  thovigh  not  without  a  kiqd  ol  pro* 
tcstk  in  1556  howtfvev  Carodoal  Oanifia  suoosedsd  to  the  papal 
throae,  nndinp  the  title  el  Paul  lY.,  and  inding  that  Palsstrina  had 
(Ittitted  a  state  of  oslibaoy,  whiah  all  the  highw  appointmenta  ka  the 
'.ipostoUo  ohapel  enjoined,  abruptly  dismissed  inn.  For  sometime 
he  felt  ssv«roly  his  straitened  ciievnnrtaneea;  then  gladly  aoesplsd 
thef4aeeef  MaeitiodiCapsiUaef  Si  Johahkthe  Lalsnn,  whioh  he' 


exchanged  in  1561  for  a  more  lucrative  situation  at  Santa  Maria 
Maggiore,  and  in  1571  was  restored  to  his  post  in  the  Yatican.  Up 
to  the  year  1560  he  composed  many  works  for  tbs  Church,  among 
whioh  Baini  espscially  mentions  those  '  Improper^ /  "  so  remarkable 
for  depth  of  science  and  perfect  adaptation  of  music  to  the  sense  o( 
the  worda'*  "To  hear  them  as  executed  on  Good  Friday  in  the 
Siatipe  Chapel,''  says  the  abbtf,  "  the  mind  is  subdued  by  emotions  of 
tenderness  and  awe ; "  but,  judging  from  the  '  Improperia '  published 
by  Dr.  Barney  in  his  collection  of  musio  performed  in  the  Capella 
Pontifioia,  it  seems  to  us  that  these  much-extolled  compositions,  con* 
sisting  of  the  simplest  counterpoint,  must  owe  their  effect  to  place  and 
high-wrought  feelings. 

During  the  above  period  however  the  Council  of  Trent,  among 
other  mattera,  took  the  state  of  ecdesiastioal  muaic  into  serious  con* 
sideratioD,  and  appointed  two  cardinals  whom  they  charged  with  its 
reform,  who  called  to  assist  them  a  oommittee  of  eight  seleo^d  from 
the  college  of  chaplain-singers.  Much  discussion  arose  out  of  Uie  cass^ 
The  cardinals  reasonably  deoaanded  the  abolition  of  all  the  aeotdar 
tunes  which  had  been  recklessly  foisted  into  the  sacred  servioe,  many 
of  them  vulgar,  some  obscene,  snd  required  more  simplicity  in  the 
music-  The  singers  defOoded  the  melodies^  and  contended  for  the 
florid  and  elaborateu  At  leogth  it  was  agreed  that  Palsstrina  should 
write  a  mass  on  the  prinoiple  laid  down  by  their  eminenosi^  and  on  hjis 
auocesa  depended  the  fate  at  that  time  of  music  in  the  llonian  CathoUQ 
Church.  In  coosequenoe  of  this  deterniination  he  produced  thm 
maaMs  for  six  voices.  The  two  ^rst  were  rather  coldly  approvfd,  M 
the  third  was  considered  as  the  perfection  of  ar^  and  the  singers  even 
Qould  not  restraiii  their  expressioos  of  admiration  during  its  perforsp^ 
anoa  This  is  known  under  the  title  of  the  '  Mass  of  Pope  MarceUus^' 
He  applied  all  hia  powers  on  the  work,  and  wrought  himself  up  to  the 
most  eothuaiastlc  pitch.  On  his  manuscr^t  ware  ^und  the  words 
"Domine^  iliumina  oculos  meos."  The  pope^  "before  whom  this 
maas  was  performed,  was  enraptured,  and  compared  it  to  the  heavenly 
melodies  whioh  the  apostle  John  hssrd  in  his  esatatic  ttancs^"  "  Bf 
thia  one  great  example  the  question  was  now  for  ever  set  at  rsst^" 
saya  Uanke  (in  his  '  Hiatory  of  the  Popes,'  acknowledging  Baini  as  hii 
authority) ;  *'a  path  was  opensd,  in  following  which  the  most  beautt 
f ul,  the  most  touohiAg  workii,  even  to  those  who  are  net  of  the  Churclg 
were  produced.  ...•«.  This  ar^  which  had  been  perhaps  moM 
oompletely  alienated  from  the  spirit  and  service  of  the  Church  thaa 
any  other,  now  became  the  most  closely  oonneoted  with  it.  Notbiaig 
could  bs  more  important  to  Catholioiam.  ...«•••  fikpiritual  senti^ 
mentality  and  rapture  were  the-  favourite  themes  of  poetry  aod 
psiatiog.  Music,  which  speaks  a  language  more  direot,  more  impress 
•ive,  more  adapted  to  ideal  expresaioa  than  aay  other  art,  beoamt  the 
interpreter  of  these  emotions^  and  thus  subjugated  aU  miada  to  het 
empire.**  (Mra  Austin's  translation  of  Ranks,  voL  i)  We  heM 
again  find  the  warm  expressions  of  sa  enthusiast,  no  donbt ;  but  it 
must  be  home  in  mind  that  the  writer  heard  these  compos&taoaa  per- 
lormed  under  peculiar  ciroumstancss  of  a  veiy  influencing  natai^-* 
under  the  roof  of  the  grandest  tsmple  in  the  world,  with  eseiy 
advaati^  that  the  finsat  execution,  a  solemnity  unequalled  for 
imposing  effect,  and  the  most  exciting  religious  associations  eoold 
bestow. 

On  the  rsstoratioa  of  Palestriaa  to  his  office,  his  lame  spread  widely^ 
Cardinal  Paceoce  anuounoed  to  him  that  Philip  IIL  of  Spain  wouki 
receive  with  satisCactioa  any  work  from  the  compoasr  that  hs  v^ikM 
dedicate  to  hiip.  To  his  other  appohstments  was  now  addsd  that  of 
'Maestro'  to  the  congrsgation  of  the  Oratory.  He  alao  undertook 
the  direction  of  the  school  sakablished  by  Qio.  Maria  Zanaiaib  Soon 
after  this  he  waa  charged  by  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  with  the  task  of 
reviving  the  Roman  Ghradual  and  Aatiphoner,  whioh  however  he  did 
not  live  to  complete — a  duty  performed  by  his  aon,  an  only  snrvtviag 
ohiki  Rathsf  late  in  life  his  peouniaiy  cireamstaoces  must  have  been 
mooh  improved,  for  on  hia  death-bed,  after  blessing  his  sea,  he  added^ 
"  I  leave  many  unpublished  works,  and  thanks  to  the  Abb^  de  Baums^ 
tho  Csrdinal  Aldobcandini,  and  the  Grand  Duke  of  Ihiscaay^  I  leave 
you  also  the  means  of  puhlistung  them."  In  Jsnuary  1594  is  becaas 
evident  that  his  life  was  rapidly  drawing  to  a  dose ;  atod  on  the  Sad  of 
the  following  month,  after  reeeiving  the  kat  rites  of  the  church  froai 
the  iMmds  of  his  friend  (the  future  Saiat)  Fihppe  di  Keri,  he  sapirsdi 
Of  his  f uaersl,  Torrisio  ('Orotte  Yatioaao^'  ii  163)  says,  ^InSt.  Pete»% 
church,  near  the  altar  of  SL  Simon  and  St^  Jude^  was  iatbrred,  hi 
ooBsequence  of  his  sxtraordtnary  abilitiea  Pierluigi  da  Palesferina,  the 
great  musical  composer,  snd  Maatro  di  Capdla  of  this  chusch^  Mk 
funeral  waa  atteadiMl  by  aU  the  musioiana  of  Rome^  and  '  Iribefxt  m^ 
Dommtp'  aa  aooiposed  by  himself,  was  sung  by  five  ehoina  On  Ml 
ooflhi  waa  this  insoriptioA  >-^  Jobanasa  Pstrae  Aloysius  PHsaestiBiM^ 
Musicss  Princeps.' " 

Palesliina's  music  if  Isaned  sad  giave^  and  that  written  Axr  the 
church— «s  wsl^  indeed,  sa  muoh  that  proossded  from  the  same  sc^et^ 
-^when  heard  in  the  kind  of  plaee  fue  which  it  isadapted,  and  attended 
tjy  pomp  and  pagsaatiy,  is  strongly  Islt  by  all,  and  acts  vHth  irte< 
s&stible  loarce  on  aensitive  miads^  Bui  in  the  ooneer^roon  of  chamber^ 
hii  compositions,  whethsr  saered  or  seonlar,  havs^  with  few  exceptions^ 
no  sharme  for  hsareni  who  have  net  cultivated  a  taste  lor  simple,  solid, 
airless  harmony,  or  for  the  intnoaeiea  of  fugal  points  well  woven  with 
a  skill  that  esvai  nMse  to   stadf  thaa  geniiaa     fi&»  works  anr 
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exceedingly  oumeroofly  ohkfly  ecdeaiasiieal ;  but  inciadiog  ako  many 
madiic^Us,  now  nrely  ptrfbrmad,  except  in  locietiee  deToted  to  thU 
spedee  of  miid&  derer  wm  theM  are,  their  diyne«  is  undeniable^  and 
thoy  are  pcriiape  more  praked  than  admiTBd.  Three  of  his  motets 
are  in  use  in  onr  cathednds^  adapted  by  Dean  Aldiioh  to  the  English 
▼ersioD  of  the  44th,  63rd»  and  116th  Psalms.  Of  these  the  first,  •  We 
have  heard  with  our  ears,'  and  third,  '  Not  nnto  ns,'  are  printed  in 
Dr.  Arnold's  'CoUeoiion  of  Cathedral  Musio:'  the  seoond  appears  in 
ite  or%;iDal  state  in  Hawkins's  '  History/ iii:  175.  Of  his  madx^  bat 
one  is  foond  in  Tonge'e '  MusieaTransalpuia'  (1688),  a  work  oontainiog 
twenty  madrigals  by  Italian  masters ;  and  this  is  the  only  oomposition 
of  lUestrina noticed  in  'La  Mosa  Madrigalesea '  (1887);  an  elegant^ 
interesting  Yolnme,  comprising  the  words  of  896  compositions,  chiefly 
madrigals,  "  of  the  EUnbethan  age,"  together  with  many  tnnslattons 
from  the  Italian,  and  much  carious  matter.  The  Padre  ICartini,  in  his 
^Saggio  di  Contnppnnto^'  has  given  two  madrigals,  and  sereral  extracts, 
from  the  woi^  of  this  celebrated  master,  all  of  them  evincing  his  deep 
knowledge  of  the  art^  as  understood  and  practised  in  his  time,  but  aU 
exdnaively  confined  to  that  style  now  distinguished  by  his  cognomen 
—by  the  term  'alia  Pislestrina.* 

PALET,  WILLIAM,  was  bom  at  Peterborough  in  the  year  1748. 
He  waa  descended  from  an  old  and  respectable  family  in  Graven,  in 
the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  During  his  infancy  his  lather  removed 
to  Qiggleswick  in  Yorkshire,  near  the  lamily  proper^,  having  been 
appointed  headHuaster  of  King  Edward's  School  in  that  plaoeu  He 
waa  educated  under  his  paternal  roof,  and  speedily  distinguished 
himself  by  grsat  abilities^  a  studioua  disposition,  and  a  ripeness  and 
diserimination  of  intellect  In  his  seventeenth  year  he  was  entered  a 
sisar  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge;  on  which  oocssion  Us  father 
dedared  that  he  would  turn  out  a  "  very  great  man,"  for  he  had  by 
far  the  clearest  head  he  had  ever  met  with  in  his  life.  He  graduated 
in  Januaiy  1708,  and  waa  senior  wrangler.  Having  taken  orders,  he 
was  deeted  fellow  of  his  oollege  in  1766,  and  soon  after  became  one  of 
the  tutors.  In  1776  his  friend  Dr.  Law,  bishop  of  Carlisle,  preeented 
him  to  the  rectory  of  Musgrove  in  Westmorland.  Shortly  afterwards 
be  married,  left  Uie  university,  and  retired  to  his  living.  He  paased 
through  a  suooeasioa  of  preferments,  of  trifling  value,  in  the  o^oceae 
of  Carlisle;  and  in  the  year  1794  Dr.  Porteus^  bishop  of  London, 
made  him  a  pebendary  of  St  Paul's,  and  Dr.  Prettyman  promoted 
him  to  the  subdeanery  of  Lincoln  cathedraL  The  year  following  the 
Bishop  ef  Durham,  Dr.  Bacrington,  gave  him  the  valuable  rectory 
of  Bishoi^Wearmonth.  His  time  wsa  now  spent  between  hie  sub* 
deanery  and  his  living;  with  ooeacbnal  visits  to  Craven  and  Cumber- 
jland ;  and  his  life,  unchequered  by  any  events  of  importance,  waa 
{Occupied  in  the  quiet  performance  of  hia  duties,  the  sodety  of  his 
friends,  and  in  completing  that  series  of  works  which  wiU  perpetuate 
his  name.  The  latter  psjrt  of  his  existence  was  psinfully  sn^ect  to 
iattacks  of  disease,  which  terminated  in  his  death.  May  25, 1805. 

In  matters  of  opinion,  Pftley  wss  liberal-minded  and  charitaUe;  he 
;'waa  a  friend  to  free  inquiry,  and  an  able  supporter  of  the  prindplea  of 
jdvil  and  religioua  liberty;  and  when  Wilberforoe  and  CUurkson  oom- 
I  menced  their  labours  for  the  abolition  of  the  alave-trade^  he  strannoudy 
exerted  himself  to  suppress  that  di«grsoeful  traffic 

As  a  writer,  he  is  distinguished  not  so  much  for  originality  aa  for 
that  power  of  inielleet  by  which  he  grasps  a  subject  in  all  its  bearings, 
and  handlea  it  in  a  manner  entirely  his  own ;  for  the  consummate 
ekill  with  which  he  disposes  and  follows  out  his  argument^  and  for  a 
style  peculiarly  suited  to  philosophical  investigations — strong,  exact, 
and  dear,  and  abounding  in  words  and  phrases  which,  though  some- 
times homdy,  express  and  illustrate  his  meaning  most  fordbly  and 
Imcet  distinctly. 

The  greatest  and  most  important  of  his  works,  'The  Prindples  of 
Moral  and  Political  Philoeophy,'  waa  published  in  the  year  1785.  The 
generd  outlines  of  it  had  been  delivered  as  lectures  to  his  pupils  when 
he  was  m  tutor  in  the  univerdty.  Though  in  many  respects  faulty, 
the  work  is  a  vduaUe  addition  to  the  litentare  of  our  country.  His 
desire  of  introducing  into  the  foundation  of  his  system  too  mudi  of 
the  exactness  of  demonstrative  science,  hss  occasionally  led  him  to 
define  thioga  which  in  their  nature  are  indeterminate — which  cannot 
be  brought  within  the  limits  of  a  predss  and  formd  definition.  His 
account  of  the  low  o/Aoiio«r  and  of  virfM  is  of  this  character.  He  is 
also  too  fond  of  putting  forward  disjunctive  propodtions,  and  reasoning 
upon  them  as  though  they  were  exhaustive,  as  in  the  instanoe  of  the 
MetAodf  rf  admimstaingjuttiee.  Hence  hie  applications  are  sometimes 
fettered  and  hia  oondnsions  defeetivc  Both  in  his  metaphydod  and 
ethiod  views,  Pisl^  waa  a  follower  of  LoAe.  Locke,  in  exduding 
iDnate  ideas^  overlooks  innate  capadties;  and  Paley  deoks  the  exist- 
ence of  a  moral  sense— of  any  fisculty  by  which  the  mind  ia  enabled  to 
discriminate  right  and  wrong. 

Thia  work  is  divided  into  two  partly— Moral  Philo«>phy,  and  PoUtied 
Philoeophy.  In  the  first  part,  after  giving  some  account  of  the  law  of 
honour,  the  law  of  the  land,  and  the  Scriptures,  as  rules  of  action ; 
rqecting  the  notion  of  a  mord  senses  or  an  innate  capadty  of  mord 
judgment;  and  defining  what  he  meana  by  human  happineas  and 
virtue, — Paley  proceeds  to  explain  the  prindples  and  lay  down  the 
foundation  of  his  system.  This  he  doee  in  book  iL, '  On  Mord  Oblige- 
tiou.'  A  man  is  sdd  to  be  obliged  when  he  is  urged  by  a  violent 
motive  resulting  from  the  coomMiid  of  another.    In  mord  maMerfl^ 


the  motive  ia  the  expectation  of  future  reward  or  punidiment^  and  th« 
command  is  from  God.  Hence  private  happinesa  is  the  motive^  and 
the  wiU  of  Ood  the  rule.  But  how  is  the  will  of  God  known  f  From 
two  sonroes — the  declarations  of  Scripture^  and  the  light  of  nature ; 
and  the  method  of  coming  at  the  divine  will  conosming  any  action^ 
by  the  light  of  nature^  is  to  inquire  into  the  tendency  of  the  action  to 
promote  or  diminiah  the  generd  happiness.  Here  then  Paley  arrives 
at  hie  principle,  that "  whatever  is  expedient  is  right  It  is  the  ntilitj 
of  any  moral  rule  alone  which  constitutes  the  obligation  of  it"  Its 
utility  is  to  be  determined  by  a  oondderation  of  generd  ooneequenoea; 
it  mnat  be  expedient  upon  the  whole,  in  the  kmg  run,  in  all  ite  eflecta 
coUaterd  and  remote,  as  well  aa  in  thoe<  whkd^  are  iminediste  and 
direct  Having  settled  his  prindple^  he  proceeds  to  apply  it  to  tha 
determination  of  mord  duties.  He  takea  a  thrse-fbld  dividon  of 
duties :  namdy,  those  which  a  man  owea  to  hia  neighbour,  or  rdatire 
dntiea;  those  which  he  owes  to  himself;  sad  those  whish  he  owes  to 
God.  The  first  set  are  determinate  or  indeterminate :  determinate^, 
sudti  as  promiseB,  oontraots,  oaths.  The  obligation  to  keep  a  promiae, 
according  to  the  prindple  of  expediency,  arisss  from  the  dreumstaooe 
that  ''confidence  in  promises  is  essential  to  the  intercourse  of  human 
life  f  and  the  eense  in  which  a  promise  is  to  be  interpreted  is  that 
which  ihp  promiser  knowingly  and  willingly  conveys  to  the  mind  of 
the  person  to  whom  it  is  made.  Contracts  are  mutud  promises,  sod 
therefore  governed  by  the  same  prindples;  consequentiy,  whatever  is 
expected  by  one  side,  and  known  to  be  so  expeoted  by  the  other,  is  to 
be  deemed  a  part  or  condition  of  the  contract  OathA  are  to  be  inter- 
preted according  to  the  'animus  imponentis,'  that  is,  in  the  eense 
which  the  impoeer  intends  by  them.  Indetenninate  duties  are  charity, 
gratitude  and  the  like.  They  are  called  indeterminate  because  no 
precise  and  formd  limits  can  be  assigned  to  thdr  exerdse.  Another 
dass  bdoDging  to  this  first  set  of  duties  originate  from  the  oonstitution 
of  the  sexeSk  The  second  set>of  duties  ars  those  which  a  man  owes  to 
bimselt  As  there  ars  few  duties  or  crimes  whose  effects  are  confined 
to  the  individual,  Uttte  is  said  about  them.  A  man's  duty  to  himsdf 
consists  in  the  care  of  his  faoultiea  and  the  preeervation  of  his  person, 
and  the  guarding  against  those  praetioee  which  tend  to  injure  the  one 
or  the  ouier.  ThB  third  division  ot  duties  sre  thoee  which  sre  due  to 
God.  In  one  sense,  every  duty  is  a  duty  to  Gk>d ;  but  there  sre  some 
of  whidi  God  is  the  object  aa  wdl  as  the  author :  these  are  worship 
and  reverence. 

The  seoond  part  of  this  work  is  devoted  to  the  dements  of  politied 
knowledga  In  determining  the  grounds  of  dvil  government  and  the 
reasons  of  obedience  to  i^  Pdey  is  guided  by  the  same  prindple  as 
that  which  constitutes  the  foundation  of  his  meed  system — '  Utility.' 
The  controvendee  on  the  origin  of  government  have  been  many  and 
bitter.  Sir  Bobert  Filmer  and  his  foUowers,  among  whom  the  Oxford 
Tractators  are  the  meet  prominent  of  the  preeent  day,  hdd  the  notion 
of  a  divine  and  inalienable  right  in  kings  to  govern,  and  the  cones- 
ponding  obligation  of  pasdve  obedience  in  their  subjects.  They 
oontend  that  God  veated  in  Adam,  the  fisUier  of  mankind,  an  absdute 
power  over  his  posterity,  and  that  thia  power  descends  without  dimi* 
nution  to  kiugs^  the  representatives  ot  Adam.  Locke;,  on  the  other 
hand,  supposes  a  Sodd  Compact,  a  compact  between  the  dtiasn  and  the 
state,  as  tiie  ground  of  the  relation  in  which  they  stand  to  each  other; 
a  mutud  agreement  as  to  the  terma  of  their  connection,  and  the  con- 
dition on  which  one  undertakes  to  govern  and  the  other  to  obey. 
Paley  rejects  both  theories.  He  puts  tiie  divine  right  of  kiogs  on  the 
same  footing  as  the  divine  right  of  constables^— the  law  of  the  land. 
Againat  the  Socid  Compnet  he  urges  that  it  is  fdse  in  fact  and  preg- 
nant with  dangerous  oouciooions.  The  prindples  he  assigns  as  ths 
only  reason  of  the  subjectTs  obligation  to  dvil  obedience^  is  the  "  WiU 
of  God,  as  collected  from  expedien<7."  Public  utility  ia  the  founda- 
tion of  all  government  Hence,  wliatever  irregularity,  or  vidationa 
of  equity,  or  fraud  and  violenee  may  have  been  perpetrated  in  the 
aoquidtion  of  supreme  power,  when  the  state  is  once  peaceably  settled, 
and  the  good  of  its  subjects  promoted,  obedience  to  it  becomes  a  duty. 
On  the  other  hsnd,  whatever  may  have  been  the  origind  Intimacy  of 
the  ruling  authority,  if  it  become  corrupt,  n^li^t  of  the  public 
wdfare^  and  cease  to  satisfy  the  expectations  of  the  governed,  it  is 
right  to  put  it  down  and  establish  another  in  ita  place.  After  defining 
and  giving  some  account  of  dvil  liberty,  in  which,  as  in  every  other 
part  of  his  work,  he  adherea  striotly  to  his  prindple— 'utility,'  which 
he  fdlowB  out  to  its  consequences, — he  proceeds  to  speak  of  the  difib* 
rent  forms  of  government,  espedsUy  the  British  constitution,  their 
advantages^  and  disadvanti^ges^  the  nature  of  crimes  snd  punishments, 
and  the  administration  of  justice. 

With  respect  to  religious  estabUshments  alao^  *  expedieney '  governs 
all  his  views  and  oondosions;  As  no  form  of  churah-gOYemment  is 
laid  down  in  the  New  Testament,  a  religious  estabUshment  is  no  part 
of  Christianity ;  it  is  only  the  means  of  inculcating  it  But  the  means 
must  be  judged  of  acoonUog  to  thdr  effidenoy ;  this  is  the  ody 
stsndard;  consequently  the  authority  of  a  churdi  establishment  is 
founded  in  its  utility.  For  the  same  rssson  tssta  and  subscriptions 
ought  to  be  made  as  simple  and  easy  as  posdble ;  but  when  no  prseent 
neoissrity  rsquirsa  unusual  strictneas,  confessions  of  froth  ought  to  be 
couTerted  into  articles  of  peace.    In  establidiing  a  religion,  where 


unanimity  cannot  be  maintained,  the  will  of  the  minority  should  be 
consulteo,  beoanas  less  evil  and  inconvenience  must  attend  this  than  any 
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other  plan.  On  the  tame  priaoiple  persecution  b  oondemned  and 
toleration  justified;  because  the  former  never  produced  any-  real 
change  of  opinion,  whiUt  the  latter  enoourages  inquiry  and  advances 
the  progress  of  truth. 

The  book  ends  with  the  subjects  of  population  and  provision,  agri- 
culture  and  commerce,  and  military  establishments.  "  The  final  view," 
observes  Paley,  *'of  all  national  politics  is  to  produce  the  greatest 
quantity  of  happiness."  In  legislation,  in  government,  in  levying  war, 
this  is  the  ruling  principle ;  and  in  relation  to  these  questions,  as  in 
every  other  part  of  his  work,  he  applies  it  with  great  skill  and  with  a 
most  masterly  judgment. 

In  1790  he  published  his  '  Horse  PaulinsB,'  certainly  the  most  original 
of  his  works,  and  executed  with  singular  ability.  He  here  opens  a  new 
department  of  evidenoe  in  favour  of  Ctiristianity.  £y  a  compaiison  of 
St.  Paul's  Kpistles  with  the  history  of  that  apostle,  as  delivered  in  the 
'  Acts,'  and  by  marking  what  he  xlesignates  the  *'  undesigned  coinci- 
dences **  of  the  one  with  the  other,  he  establishes  the  genuineness  of 
both,  and  thus  furnishes  a  novel  and  ingeoious  and  at  the  same  time  a 
▼ery  conclusive  species  of  testimony  in  behalf  of  revealed  religion. 

His  'View  of  the  Evidences  of  Christianity'  appeared  in  1794.  In 
the  composition  of  this  work  he  availed  himself  largely  of  the  labours 
of  the  learned  Lardner  and  of  Bishop  DouRlas,  but  the  materials  are 
wrought  up  with  so  much  address  and  disposed  with  so  much  skill, 
and  the  argument  laid  before  the  reader  in  so  clear  and  convincing  a 
form,  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  valuaUe  and  important  books  of  the 
kind.  The  argument,  which  is  opened  and  illustrated  with  singular 
abiUty,  is  briefly  this : — A  revelation  can  be  made  only  by  means  of 
miraculous  interferenoe.  To  work  a  miracle  is  the  sole  prerogative  of 
the  Supreme  Being.  If  therefore  mirades.have  been  wrought  in  con- 
firmation of  a  religion,  they  are  the  visible  testimony  of  God  to  the 
divine  authority  of  that  religion.  Conseq  uently,  if  the  miracles  alleged 
in  behalf  of  Christianity  were  actually  performed,  the  Christian  religion 
must  be  the  true  one.  Whether  the  miracles  were  actually  performed 
or  not,  depends  upon  the  credibility  of  those  who  professed  to  be  wit- 
nesses of  them,  that  is,  the  Apostles  and  first  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ ; 
and  their  credibility  is  demonstrated  from  this  consideration — **  that 
they  passed  their  Uvea  in  labours,  dangers,  and  sufferings  voluntarily 
undergone  in  attestation  of  the  accounts  which  they  delivered,  and 
solely  in  oonsequence  of  their  belief  ia  those  accounts ;  and  that  they 
also  submitted,  from  the  same  motives,  to  new  rules  of  conduct" 
They  could  not  have  been  deceived ;  they  must  have  known  whether 
Christ  was  an  impostor  or  not ;  they  must  have  known  whether  the 
miracles  he  did  were  real  or  pretended.  Neither  could  they  have  been 
deceivers ;  they  had  no  intelligible  purpose  to  accompliali  by  decep< 
tion ;  they  had  everything  to  lose  by  it  On  the  other  hand,  by  being 
still — by  letting  the  subject  rest — they  might  have  escaped  the  Buffer- 
ings they  endured.  It  is  perfectly  inconceivable,  and  entirely  out  of 
all  the  principles  of  human  action,  that  men  should  set  about  propa- 
gating what  they  know  to  be  a  lie,  and  yet  not  only  gain  nothing  by  it, 
but  expose  themselves  to  the  manifest  consequenoes— enmity  and 
hatred,  danger  and  death. 

His  last  great  work, '  Natural  Theology,'  waa  published  in  1802.  As 
noticed  elsewhere  [Nibuwekttt,  Bbbhabd,  voL  iv.,  ooL  511],  it  has 
been  shown  that,  for  the  general  idea  and  most  of  the  materials  of  this 
work,  Paley  was  indebted  to  the  'Religious  Philosopher'  of  Nieuwentyt, 
the  English  version  of  which  waa  publiahed  about  eighty  years  earlier. 
The  only  explanation  of  this  apparent  plagiarism  is  that  furnished  by 
Paley's  known  method  of  composition.  This,  like  his  other  works, 
there  can  be  little  doubt,  waa  written  from  the  materials  collected  in 
bis  notes  for  his  lectures  as  .a  college  tutor;  and  probably  against 
neither  the  arguments  nor  the  illus^tiona  which  he  copied  did  he 
enter  the  name  of  the  author  from  whom  he  borrowed  theoL  It 
might  easily  happen  that  it  would  be  difficult  in  the  course  of  so  many 
years  (the  '  Natural  Theology'  was  written  more  than  five-and-twenty 
years  after  removing  from  Cambridge,  and,  as  he  expressly  says,  while 
prevented  by  ill-health  from  disdiarging  his  regular  duties)  to  recover 
the  original  authorities,  however  anxious  he  might  be  to  do  so.  Had 
Paley  himself  been  called  upon  to  answer  the  charge,  we  fancy  he 
would  have  done  it  by  pointing  to  a  passage  in  the  preface  to  his 
'  Moral  Philosophy,'  which  seems  to  us  fully  to  meet  the  case  and 
corroborate  what  we  have  here  suggested.  It  may  be  thought  neoessary 
to  explain,  he  says,  why  '*  I  have  scarcely  ever  referred  to  any  other 
book,  or  mentioned  the  name  of  the  author  whose  thoughts,  and  some- 
times, possibly,  whose  very  expressions  I  have  adopted.  My  method 
of  writing  has  constantly  been  this,  to  extract  what  I  could  from  my 
own  stores  and  my  own  reflectiona  in  the  first  place ;  to  put  down 
that,  and  afterwards  to  consult  upon  each  subject  such  readings  as 
fell  in  my  way.  •  .  .  The  effect  of  such  a  plan  upon  the  production 
itself  will  be,  that,  whilst  some  parts  in  matter  or  in  manner  may  be 
new,  others  may  be  little  else  than  a  repetition  of  the  old.  I  make 
no  pretensions  to  perfect  originality :  I  claim  to  be  something  more 
than  a  mere  compiler.  Much  no  doubt  ia  borrowed :  but  the  fact  is 
that  the  notes  for  this  work  having  been  prepared  for  some  years,  and 
such  thinga  haviog  been  from  Umo  to  time  inserted  iu  them  as 
appeared  to  me  worth  preserving,  and  such  insertions  made  commonly 
without  the  name  of  the  author  from  whom  they  were  taken,  I  should, 
at  this  time,  have  found  a  difficulty  in  recovering  those  names  with 
sufficient  exactness  to  be  able  to  render  to  every  man  his  own.    Nor, 
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to  speak  the  truth,  did'it  appear  to  me  worth  while  to  repeat  Ihe 
search  merely  for  this  purpose.  When  authorities  are  relied  upon, 
names  must  be  produced :  when  a  discovery  has  been  made  in  science, 
it  may  be  unjust  to  borrow  the  invention  without  acknowledging  the 
author.  But  in  an  argumentative  treatise,  and  upon  a  subject  which 
allows  no  place  for  discovery  or  invention  properly  so  called ;  .  .  ,  I 
should  have  thought  it  superfluous,  had  it  been  easier  to  me  than  it 
waa,  to  have  interrupted  my  text  or  crowded  my  margin  with  references 
to  every  author  whose  sentiment  I  have  made  use  oT."  We  do  not 
adopt  this  statement  as  satisfactory,  but  quote  it  as  the  apology  which 
Paley  did  put  forth  in  one  work,  and  would  probably  have  offered  in 
this  had  he  anticipated  the  objection.  But  it  is  only  fair  to  add  that 
Paley  has  wonderifully  improved  where  he  has  borrowed,  and  made 
that  dear,  impressive,  and  convincing,  which  in  the  original  was  con- 
fused, illogical,  and  tiresome.  He  has  added  too  more  than  he  has 
borrowed ;  and,  as  in  aU  the  rest  of  his  productions,  the  matter  is 
arranged  and  the  argument  followed  out  with  consummate  judgment. 
His  object  is  to  establish  the  fact  of  benevolent  design  in  the  works 
of  the  visible  creation.  Hence  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Designing 
Intelligence  is  inferred;  and  his  personality,  unity,  and  goodness 
demonstrated.  It  is  not  only  one  of  the  most  convincing,  but  one  of 
the  most  delightful  books  in  the  English  language. 

A  valuable  edition  of  this  work,  with  notes  and  scientific  illustrations, 
was  published  a  few  years  since  by  Lord  Brougham  and  Sir  C.  Bell,  the 
former  furnishing  a  preliminaiy  discourse  of  natural  theology.  The 
discourse  is  divided  into  two  parts:  the  first  contains  an  exposition  of 
the  nature  and  character  of  the  evidence  on  which  natural  theology 
rests,  with  the  intention  of  proving  that  it  is  as  much  a  science  of 
induction  as  either  physical  or  mental  philosophy ;  and  the  second  is 
devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  advantages  and  pleasures  which  the 
study  is  calculated  to  afford.  Subjoined  to  the  volume  are  some  notes 
on  various  metaphysical  points  connected  with  the  subject 

Besides  the  above  works,  Paley  waa  the  author  of  various  sermons 
and  tracts.  Numerous  editions  of  bis  '  Natural  Theology '  and 
*  Bvidenoes '  have  been  pubUshed,  as  well  as  several  complete  editions 
of  his  worka.  A  oomplete  edition,  in  4  vols.,  containing  posthumous 
sermons,  published  by  his  son,  the  Rev.  Edmund  Paley,  in  1838,  may 
be  regarded  as  the  standard  edition. 

PALGRAVB,  SIR  FRANCIS,  Ksiqht,  was  bom  in  London.  He 
assumed  the  name  of  Palgrave  in  lieu  of  that  of  Cohen.  In  1827  he 
was  called  to  the  bar  at  the  Inner  Temple.  He  became  known  to 
those  of  the  literary  public  who  take  an  interest  in  the  historical  anti- 
quities of  Great  Britain  by  some  learned  articles  which  were  asuribed 
to  him,  in  periodical  publications,  and  by  the '  Parliamentary  Writs,' 
2  vols,  folio,  1827-34,  which  he  edited  under  the  Commi^sioneie  of 
Publio  Records,  In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1831  he  published  a 
pamphlet  entitled  '  Conciliatory  Reform :  a  Letter  addressed  to  the 
Right  Hon.  Thomss  Spring  Rice,  ALP.,  on  the  Means  of  reconciling 
Parliamentary  Reform  to  the  Interests  and  Opinions  of  the  different 
Orders  of  the  Community;  together  with  the  Draft  of  a  Bill  founded 
on  the  Ministerial  Bill,  but  adapted  more  closely  to  the  Principles  and 
Precedents  of  the  Constitution.'  About  this  time  he  was  elected  F.R.S. 
and  F.SA.  In  the  year  1831  he  published  '  The  History  of  Eogland ; 
Anglo-Saxon  Period,'  12mo,  in  *  The  Family  Library.'  This  little  work 
is  written  in  a  popular  manner,  with  much  liveliness  of  style,  and 
duBplays  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  details  of  this  period  of  English 
history.  In  1832  he  received  the  honour  of  knighthood  for  his  service 
generally,  and  especially  for  his  attention  to  constitutional  and  parlia- 
mentary literature.  He  is  alao  a  K.H.  In  the  same  year  he  published 
his  '  RiiBe  and  Progreas  of  the  English  Commonwealth :  Anglo-Saxon 
Period,  containing  the  Anglo-Saxon  Policy,  aud  the  Institutions  arising 
out  of  the  Laws  and  Usages  which  prevailed  before  the  Conquest,'  2  vols. 
4to.  In  the  firdt  volume  of  this  valuable  work  Sir  Francis  Palgrave 
examines  into  the  ranks  and  conditions  of  society  during  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  period,  connecting  them  with  the  usages  and  legal  institutions. 
He  afterwards  discusses  the  political  and  municipal  government,  and 
the  ecclesiastical  polity,  and  treats  of  the  warfare,  protracted  for  some 
centuries,  between  the  invaders  and  the  Briton*,  introducing  much  new 
and  curious  matter.  He  afterwards  connects  the  political  and  legal 
institutions  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  with  those  of  the  continent  under 
Charlemagne  and  lus  successors.  The  second  volume  of  the  work  is 
entitled  *  Proofs  and  Illustrations,'  and  is  supplementary  to  the  first 
volume.  The  work  is  especially  valuable  to  the  inquirers  into  the 
origin  of  English  jurisprudence,  affording  at  the  same  time  abundance 
of  curious  information  on  the  other  early  institutions  of  the  country. 

About  a  year  after  the  passing  of  the  *  Act  to  amend  the  Repre- 
sentation of  the  People  in  Eu^limd  and  Wales,'  the  king  issued,  in 
July  1883,  a  Commission  under  the  Great  Seal  to  twenty  gentlemen, 
*'  to  inquire  into  the  existing  state  of  the  Municipal  Corporations  of 
England  and  Wales."  01  these  twenty  gentlemen  Sir  Francis  Palgrave 
was  one,  and  he  publiBhed  in  the  same  year  '  Observations  on  the  Prin- 
Gtples  to  be  adopted  in  the  Establishment  of  New  Municipalities,  the 
Reform  of  Ancient  Corporations,  and  the  Cheap  Admiuistration  of 
Justice,'  8vo.  The  reports  of  the  commiitsioners  on  individual  corpo- 
rations occupied  five  folio  volumes,  the  greater  part  of  a  sixth  volume 
contained  important  information  on  matters  connected  with  the  corpo- 
rations, and  the  results  of  the  whole  inquiry  were  presented  in  a  (General 
Report,  published  in  1835,  and  signed  by  sixteen  of  the  commissionerd* 
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Sir  Frmnds  P^gnv«  wm  one  of  the  fbur  who  did  not  tUga  the  Qeneral 
Report,  end  in  the  lame  year  he  published  the  'rrotest  of  Sir 
FntDfliB  Palgraye  against  the  First  Report  of  the  Oommiisioners 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  Municipal  Corporations  of  England  and 
Wales,'  in  which  he  controverted  many  of  the  statements  contained 
in  the  Qeneral  Report,  and  expressed  his  dissent  ftrom  the  reaeenings 
and  views  founded  upon  those  statements.  The  Municipal  Reform 
Act  however,  founded  on  the  views  of  the  General  Report,  was  passed, 
and  received  the  royal  assent  Sept  9,  1835. 

Sir  fVauds  Pelgrave  was  not  long  afterwards  appointed  Deputy 
Keeper  of  her  Majesty's  Public  Records,  an  office  which  he  still  holds, 
and  the  duties  of  which  ha  performs  with  general  approbation.  He 
presents  a  'Report'  annually  to  parliament:  his  last  'Report/  printed 
by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1 856,  was  the  seventeenth.  In 
1885  he  published  '  Rotuli  Curies  Regis,'  2  vols.  roy.  8vo.  His  edition 
of  the  '.Calendars  and  Inventories  of  the  Treasury  of  the  Exchequer,' 
8  vols.  roy.  8vo,  1886,  some  of  wbieh  were  compiled  as  eariy  as  the 
14th  century,  is  very  interseting,  as  exhibiting  the  ancient  modes  in 
which  reoords  were  preserved.  Sir  Francis  has  given  iUustrative 
figures  of  the  pouches  or  ba^  chests,  coffers,  and  such  like^  in  which 
they  were  kep^  and  of  the  '  signs,'  or  small  drawings,  by  which  they 
were  marked,  and  which  19  meet  eases  have  some  anidogy  to  the  sub- 
jects of  the  documents.  In  1887  he  published  'Documents  illus- 
trating the  History  of  Scotland,'  voL  L,  and  '  Truths  and  Fictions  of 
the  Middle  Ages^the  Merchant  and  the  Friar,'  12mo ;  and  in  1844 
an  '  Essay  upon  the  Authority  of  the  King's  Council,'  8vo. 

In  1851  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  published  the  fint  volume  of  'The 
History  of  Noimandy  and  of  England : '  YoL  i.  Qeneral  RelationB  of 
MedisBval  Europe ;  the  Oarlovingian  Empire ;  the  Danish  Expeditions 
in  the  Gauls ;  and  the  Sstabliabment  of  RoUo,  8vo,  1851.  This  First 
Volume  comprises  the  First  Book  of  the  entire  work,  according  to  the 
general  scheme  of  the  author.  The  Second  Volume  is  now  (February 
1857),  we  believe,  nearly  ready  for  publication.  Book  IL  is  to  give 
the  History  of  Capetian  Normandy;  Richard  L,  or  Riohard-saos- 
Peuv ;  Richard  II.,  or  Le  Bon ;  Richard  III. ;  Robert  I.,  or  Robert  le 
DJable ;  and  William  the  Bastard,  or  the  Conqueror.  In  Book  III. 
is  to  be  given  the  History  of  Duke  William  as  king  of  England. 
Book  IV.  is  to  comprise  the  History  of  Uie  sons  of  William  the  Con- 
qneror-^Conrthoee,  Ruftis,  and  Beauclerc ;  and  the  History  of  the 
First  Crusade.  Book  V.  will  be  occupied  with  the  History  of  Robert 
Courthose  and  Henry  I.  Book  VI.,  completing  the  work,  will  include 
the  leigns  of  Stephen  of  Blois  and  Henry  Plantagenet. 

Sur  Franois  Palgrave  married  Elizabeth,  one  of  the  daughters  of 
Dawson  Turner,  Esq.,  F.R.S.  and  S.A.,  of  Yarmouth.  She  died  m 
August  1852,  at  his  residence,  Hempstead.    [See  Supplement.] 

PALLA'DIO,  ANDRE'A,  an  Italian  architect  whose  name  hae 
become  almost  proverbial  through  Europe,  and  whom  many  crities 
still  oonsider  as  one  of  the  greatest  masters  of  his  art,  more  especially 
in  all  that  appertains  to  taste.  He  was  bom  on  the  80th  of  November 
1518,  at  Vioenca  in  the  Venetian  territory,  a  city  which  is  distinguished 
by  the  numerous  structures  with  which  he  adorned  it  Of  his  fannly, 
ms  early  youth,  and  his  first  studies,  scarcely  anything  certain  is 
now  known.  It  appears  however  that  he  studied  with  great  diligence 
the  writings  of  Vitruvius  and  Alberti,  and  that  he  found  an  encou- 
lagiog  patron  in  his  countryman  Gian-Giorgio  Triasino,  whose  name 
BtOl  holds  a  oonspiouous  plaoe  in  the  annals  of  Italian  literature, 
^y  him  Andrea  was  taken  to  Rome  three  several  timet,  and  he  turned 
these  opportunitiee  to  such  excellent  account  that  scarcely  an  ancient 
edifice  oi  any  note  escaped  his  examination,  while  of  many  of  them  he 
made  drawings  and  studies,  and  carefully  noticed  their  construction. 

He  appears  to  have  returned  from  the  last  of  these  journeys  in  1547, 
when  he  was  in  his  twenty-ninth  year,  and  to  have  settled  at  Vicenia. 
His  first  work,  or  rather  one  in  which  he  had  a  share,  was  the 
Palaazo  Publico  at  Udine,  b^gun  by  Giov.  Fontana,  a  Vioentine  arohi- 
teot  and  soulptor,  and  by  some  supposed  to  have  been  Palladio's 
instructor;  but  the  first  work  of  any  importance  entirely  designed 
by  himself  was  the  Basilica  i>r  Palaaso  delia  Ragione  at  Vioenaa,  a 
lange  ancient  Gothic  strueture,  the  exterior  of  which  he  entirely 
remodelled.  He  surrounded  it  on  three  sides  by  open  loggie  or 
porticos,  forming  two  orders,  Doric  and  Corinthian,  in  half  columns, 
each  including  a  smaller  order  of  insulated  columna  whose  entablature 
forms  the  impost  to  the  arches  whidi  occupy  the  upper  part  of  the 
larger  intercolumns.  So  great  was  the  reputation  he  at  once  acquired 
by  this  edifice  that  he  was  ahortly  after  summoned  to  Rome  by 
Paul  UL,  who  wished  to  consult  him  respecting  the  works  then  in 
progress  at  St  Peter^s.  He  accordingly  visited  that  city  for  the  fourth 
time,  but  Paul  died  before  he  arrived. 

On  his  return  he  seems  to  have  been  overwhelmed  with  commissions, 
almost  every  one  in  Vioenaa  and  its  neighbourhood,  who  could  afford 
to  build,  employing  him  to  design  a  mansion  or  villa,  of  which  dasa 
of  subjects  the  majority  of  his  works  consist  Though  he  executed 
comparatively  few  structurea  of  great  magnitude  and  importance,  he 
had  numerous  opportunities  for  displaying  his  invention  upon  a 
moderate  scale,  and  creating  a  style  of  domestic  architecture  tiU  then 
almost  unknown— which  no  doubt  is  one  reason  why  he  has  so  gene- 
rally been  taken  as  a  model  by  architects  of  other  countries.  Among 
Uie  numerous  private  mansions  erected  or  designed  by  hira  at 
Vicenaa  are  the  palaaai  Tisne,  Valmarana,  Chieracati,  Porti,  Capitanale^ 


Barbarino,  fto.,  and  the  celebrated  Villa  Capra  or  Botonda  at  a  abort 
distance  from  the  dty,  beaides  a  great  many  villas  and  ooontry-seats 
along  the  Brentik  But  some  of  &e  mansions  at  Vioenaa  have  never 
been  completed,  and  others  too  evidently  attest  either  the  poverty  or 
the  excessive  negligence  ol  then*  present  possessors. 

The  reputation  acquired  by  these  and  sinulor  works  led  to  PsUadio^ 
being  invited  to  Venice,  as  Sansovino,  the  chief  architect  there,  wm 
growing  infirm.  He  was  at  first  employed  with  some  alieratlona  at 
the  convent  Delia  CaritA^  oonsisting  of  a  Corinthian  atrium,  and  a 
cloister  beyond  it  Thia  atrium  is  merely  an  open  court  about  43 
feet  wide  by  58  in  depth,  with  a  colonnade  of  four  Corinthian  eolamns 
on  each  side,  and  on  each  hand  within  these  oolopnades  is  ths  entrance 
to  what  were  affootedly  called  Tablini,  which  were  merely  two  tblerably 
spacious  rooms,  one  intended  for  the  sacristy,  the  other  for  a  ohapter- 
house.  The  atrium  just  mentioned  commnnicatea  immediately,  through 
a  door  facing  the  entrance^  with  the  Urger  inner  court  or  doiater,  about 
80  by  66  feet,  whose  elevations  present  three  orders,  via.  a  Dorio  and 
Ionic  with  open  arches  between  the  oolamns  (six  on  each  of  the 
longer,  five  on  each  of  the  ahorter  sides),  focming  open  galleries  quit« 
around,  while  the  Corinthian  order  above  them  has  windows  of  rather 
small  proportions,  ^o  dhurohes  afterwards  erected  by  him  in  th^ 
same  city  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  diaplaying  his  talenta  in 
buildings  of  that  class.  The  first  of  them,  San  Giorgio  Maggiore,  waa 
begun  in  1556,  though  the  facade  waa  not  erected  till  1610.  The 
plim  consiBts  of  a  nave  with  two  aisles,  but  so  short  in  proportion  to 
the  rest,  there  being  only  three  arohee  on  each  side,  that  the  wh«^ 
approaches  to  the  form  of  a  Greek  oross.  Of  decoration  too  there  is 
very  little  besides  columns  and  entablatureev  and  the  small  columns 
and  pediments  forming  the  altar  tabernacles;  even  the  vaulting 
and  dome  being  quite  plain,  with  merely  aros-doubleaas  formed  by 
the  upper  aemieircular  windows.  The  front  haa  a  large  composite 
order  of  four  three-quarter  columns  supporting  a  pedijoient  and  placed 
oa  very  lofty  pedestals,  with  a  small  otder  in  Corinthian  pilaatera  on 
each  side,  surmounted  by  a  half  pediment  the  horiaootal  cornice  and 
rest  of  their  entablature  being  continued  as  a  facia  between  the  larger 
oolumna  Yet  although  there  is  no  lack  of  decoration,  the  inter- 
columna,  except  the  centre  one  (occupied  by  a  lofty  door,  square* 
headed  but  with  an  ardh  over  it),  being  filled  by  ntohes  and  panels, 
and  there  being,  besides,  festoons  between  the  composite  capitala,  the 
architecture  itself  is  by  no  means  rioh ;  none  of  the  mouldings  are 
carved,  and  the  modiliiona  of  the  oomioes  are  mere  bloeka.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  atill  more  celebrated  church  called  U  Beden* 
tore,  begun  in  1578,  about  two  years  before  the  arehiteot'a  death.  In 
description  the  fa^e  of  this  edifice  agrees  very  nearly  with  that  of 
the  preceding,  being  similarly  disposed,  with  a  laij^e  composite  order 
and  a  lesser  Corint^an  one,  with  half  pediments.  At  the  eame  time 
there  are  considerable  differsnces^  for  instead  of  being  raised  upon 
pedestals,  the  larger  order  stands  upon  the  platform  of  a  flight  of 
steps  occupying  the  centre  division  of  the  front,  and,  instead  of  four 
three^uarter  columns*  consists  of  two  half-columns  and  two  pilaaters. 
The  proportions  sgain  are  quite  dissunilar,  owing  to  the  omission  of 
pedestals,  the  greater  width  of  the  intercolumns,  and  the  relative 
sizes  of  the  two  orders,  the  Corinthian  one  being  here  much  larger 
than  in  the  other  instance,  so  that  die  cornice  of  its  entablature  ia 
nearly  level  with  the  top  of  the  shafts  of  the  larger  colunms,  whereas 
at  San  (Hoigio  the  smaller  oomioe  is  not  higher  than  two^thirda  of  the 
larger  columns.  Neitiier  is  the  lesser  entablature  here  ocmtinued 
throughout  but  its  ardiitrave  alone^  ezc^t  in  the  centre  inter- 
column,  where  there  are  two  Corinthian  half^columna  to  the  door, 
surmounted  by  an  entablature  and  pediment  beaides  which  there  are 
smaller  columns  and  segmental  pediments  to  the  niches  in  the  lateral 
divisions  of  this  centre  compartment  All  these  different  oolumnsy 
pediments,  and  half-pediments  tend  to  produoe  quite  as  much  mono- 
tony aa  variety.  In  its  phm  this  church  greatly  surpsasee  the  other, 
having  a  good  deal  of  play  and  elsganoe  in  ita  arrangement  and  being 
more  imposing  in  its  proportions.  StaU  here,  again,  the  order  itself 
constitutes  the  whole  ot  the  arohiteeture— all  the  reat  being  bare  and 
cold,  and  plain  almost  to  nakedness. 

The  fa9ade  of  San  Francesco  della  Vigna  was  also  designed  by  Pol- 
ladio  in  1562,  although  the  church  itself  is  said  to  be  by  Sansovina 
This  front  is  very  much  like  that  of  San  Giorgio,  exoept  that  ioatead 
of  a  large  panel  there  IB  a  semicircular  window  (in  three  compartmenti^ 
or  of  the  kind  called  a  PaUadian  window)  over  the  doorway,  also  a 
circular  sculptured  ornament  within  the  pediment^  and  an  inscription 
on  the  firieae. 

One  of  his  last  if  not  his  very  latest  work,  was  the  Teatro  Olympioo 
at  Vioenaa,  which  he  did  not  uve  to  complete,  for  he  died  on  the  6th 
of  August  1580,  at  the  age  of  aixty-two,  and  that  structure  was  not 
entiraly  finished  till  1582$.  It  has  been  extravsgantly  extolled  by 
many,  and  severely  condemned  by  others  as  a  piece  of  puerile  arohi- 
teetural  pedantry.  It  may  indeed  be  asserted  of  PaUadio'a  works 
generally  that  they  have  been  greatly  and  indiscriminately  overpraised 
by  successive  writers,  who  seem  to  have  merely  repeated  one  another. 
Auioug  the  many  who  have  extolled  Palladio'a  extraordinary  merits^ 
but  without  attempting  to  show  wherein  they  oonsiit  ^^^  the  names 
of  Gothe,  Quatrem^  de  Quincy,  Forsyth,  Hope,  and  Beckford. 

Judging  Polladio  dispaastonately,  it  is  impOBsible  to  deny  that  hia 
works  abound  with  defeots  and  Boisdsms  that  would  hardly  be  tole* 
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z&ted  in  any  one  ela«^  As  regards  PaUadio  himself  there  may  be 
much  excuse  for  his  errors,  but  certainly  none  for  the  prejadiees  of 
those  who  would  now  iosiBt  upon  out  admiring  his  works  without 
qualifioation,  more  particularly  as  nothing  is  easier  than  for  a  modem 
archifcect  to  avoid  his  faults,  and  even  to  imprOTe  upon  his  beauties^ 

PALiIjA'DIUS,  generally  snmamed  'Sophists,'  or  ' latrosopMsta,' 
the  author  of  three  Greek  medical  works  still  extaoi.    Nothing  iil 
known  of  the  events  of  his  life^  but  he  is  supposed  to  have  gained  his 
title  of  iarfwa-o^iffrSis  by  having  being  a  professor  of  m^ioine  at 
Alexandria.    Hie  age  is  also  very  uuo^rtain :  but  as  he  quotes  Qalan 
('  De  Febrib.,'  pp.  ^  8, 12,  56^  ed.  Bernard),  and  he  is  himself  several 
timea  mentioned  by  Rases,  we  may    safely  place  him  somewhere 
between  the  beginning  of  the  8rd  and  the  end  of  the  9th  century  A.D. 
Freind,  in  his  *  Hist,  of  Physic/  argues  that  he  must  have  lived  after 
Aetius,  because  the  chapter  ' De  Epiala,'  in  his  treatise  'De  Febribus/ 
is  taken  word  for  word  from  that  author :  but  tbii  aigument  is  by  no 
means  conclusive,  because  (as  Bernard  remarks  in  his  prefiMe)  almost 
the  very  same  words  are  to  be  found  in  Qalen  (<De  Dififennt  Febr.,' 
lib.  iL  cap.  6)  from  whom  therefore  it  is  probable  that  both  authors 
borrowed  the  passages  in  questioa.    The  first  of  his  extant  works  is 
entitled  IIcpl  mtp^T&v  trvvrofuts  9vvo^LSt  *  De  Febribus  condsa  Synopsis.' 
It  consists  of  thirty  chapters,  and  contains  an  account  of  the  difiurent 
kinds  of  fever  (cap.  4,  &a).  its  causes  (cap.  0),  and  its  symptoms  (cap. 
10) :  it  then  treats  separately  of  the  different  kinds  of  fever  (cap.  14-* 
18),  and  especially  of  the  intermittent  (cap.  19-23) ;  and  finally,  in  one 
short  chapter,  of  the  treatment  (eap.  29).    The  treatise  is  too  short  to 
be  of  much  value,  and  almost  the  whole  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  Qalea^ 
Aetius,  and  Alexander  Trallianus.    It  was  first  edited  by  Chartier, 
4to,  Qr.  and  Lat,  Paris,  1646 ;  the  best  editions  are  those  by  J.  St. 
Bernard,  8vo^  Gr.  and  Lat,  Lugd.  Bat.,  1746 ;  by  Ideler  in  tiie  first 
volume  of  his  'Phyaid  et  Medici  GrSDoi  MinOres/  BeiuL  8vo^  1841. 
It  deserves  to  be  noticed,  that  though  there  are  several  manusoripts 
of  this  treatise  in  different  public  libraries,  not  one  of  them  bears  the 
name  of  Palladius;  but  in  some  it  is  ascribed  to  Stephanua,  in  some 
to  Theophilus^  and  in  others  to  both.    It  is  however,  in  the  opinion  of 
Freind  ('Hist,  of  Physic')  and  Bernard  ('Prefat'),  clearly  ascertained 
to  be  the  work  of  Palladins,  as  he  zefers  to  it  in  another  of  his  works 
entitled  'Eis  9ktw  rmu  imhtfuw  tnr^/Ai^a,  'In  Beztum  (Hippecr.) 
£pid.emiorum  Librum  Oommentarius'  (sect  vi.  6).     This  work  is 
imperfect,  and  goes  no  farther  than  the  seventh  aeetiOB,  with  a  iem 
fragznents  of  the  eighth.    In  it  (says  Freind)  he^  with  great  penpiooity 
and  exactness,  illustrates  not  only  HippocrMes,  but  also  sevenl  paa- 
sagea  of  Qalen;  and  observes  partiealarly  that  the  stone  inoreaeed 
much  in  his  time^  and  was  less  eurable ;  and  this  he  imputes  to  the 
luxury  of  the  age^  to  much  esttng,  and  want  of  esereiae  (sect  i  6»  p^ 
19,  4Bd  DietE.).  It  was  first  translated  Into  Latin  by  J.  P.  Crassns,  and 
published  after  his  death,  Basil.  4t«^  1581,  in  the  oollectiOB  called 
*  Medici  Antiqui  Grseci,'  &c.    The  Greek  text  was  published  for  the 
firat  time  by  F.  R.  Diet^  in  his '  S<^<^a  in  Hippooratein  x^  GalSMim,' 
Ac.,  2  vols.  8vo^  Regim.  Pruss.,  1884.    The  third  work  by  Palladiw  ie 
entitled  Sx^Xia  ds  rh  ir«pl  iiyfAuy  *lirwoKpiTovtt  'Scholia  in  Librum 
Hippocratis  de  Fhusturia.*    This  also  is  imperfect;  but^  in  Frnnd'i 
opinion,  what  remains  is  enough  to  let  ilB  see  that  we  have  no  great 
loss  by  it,  the  text  being  as  full  and  as  instructive  as  the  annotations. 
They  were  translated  into  Latin  by  Jao^  Ssntalbinu8»  and  are  inserted. 
Or.  and  Lat.,  in  the  edition  of  Hippocrates  by  A  Foesius,  FrancoC, 
1595,  fol.,  sect,  vi.,  pp.  196-212 ;  and  in  that  of  Hippocratee  and  Galen 
by  Chartier,  torn,  xii.,  pp.  270-286.    Diets,  in  his  preface,  mentiolis 
another  work  by  Palladius  which  he  found  in  manuscript  in  the  Ubraiy 
at  Fl(»encs^  consisting  of  sofaolut  on  Galen's  work  '  De  Seoti^'  which  he 
intended  to  pul^h,  but  found  the  manusoript  so  corrupt,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  give  it  up.    Palladins  appears  to  have  been  well  known  to  the 
Arabians,  as,  besides  being  quoted  by  Raaes>  he  it  ttentioned  among  otksa^ 
oommedtatoirs  on  Hippocrates  by  the  unknown  author  of  'Philosoph. 
BibliothVquotedinOasiri,  'Biblioth.  ArabiooHisp.B06QriaVt.ip.287. 
PALLA'DIUS,  a  Roman  writer  on  agricnltufe^  whose  complete 
name  is  Palladkub  Buhuub  Taurus  iExiXiiAVus.    The  place  of  his 
hirth  and  Ms  period  are  uncertain,  bnt  it  is  probable  that  he  Uved 
about  the  time  of  Yabntinian  and  Tbeodoans^    He  ia  the  author  of 
an  extant  work  entitled  'De  Be  Rusttca,'  in  14  hooka    The  first  book 
contains  general  rules  about  agriodlture ;  the  twelve  following  books 
axe  zeapeetively  devoted  to  the  agricultural  labonn of  eaeh  month; 
the  fourteenth  book  ia  in  eleg^  verse,  and  treato  of  grafting  trsea. 
The  work  of  Palladius  appears  to  be  mainly  a  compilation  from  pre- 
vious writers,  such  as  Columella  and  Martialis  Qargilius,  whose  work 
on  agriculture  and  garden  culttyation  is  lost    The  stylo  i*  inferior  to 
that  of  G<toMUa,  and  indicates  a  late  period.    The  woi^  of  PaUap 
diuB,  probably  owijtig  hi  some  degiee  to  the  oonvenienee  of  the  divinon, 
wassfuoh  used  in  the  middle  ages,  and  the  *SpeiNdam'of  Yinosnt  of 
Besnvais  has  borrowed  much  limn  it 

PaHadins  and  the  other  Roman  writers  on  agriculture  are  contained 
in  the  edition  of  the  <8cisptoreB  Rei  Rnsticn,*  by  J.  M.  Gesner, 
Letpidg,  1735,  and  in  the  improved  edition  of  the  same  wori:  b^ 
Emesti,  1778.  Tbib  best  edition  is  by  J.  G.  Sohneider,  4  toIs.  8vo^ 
Leipzig,  1794-97.  The  'De  Re  Rustica'  has  been  translated  into 
Knglish  by  Owen,  1808 ;  into  French  by  Daroes,  1668;  into  Italian  by 
fiansovino,  156(1,  and  by  Zaaotti,  1810;  and  into  German  by  Mains  1612. 
PALLA'IHGti^  one  of  the  mskf  Chriitten  Mbmn,  was  bishopof 


Helenopolis  in  Bithynia,  and  author  of  a  Greek  work  containing  the 
lives  of  certain  persons  in  Palestine  and  Egypt  who  made  themselves 
remarkable  at  the  time  when  he  wrote  by  their  religious  austeritieik 
This  work  was  called  the  '  Lausiao  History,'  from  Lausus,  an  officer 
in  the  imperial  court  at  Constantinople,  to  whom  it  was  dedicated. 
It  is  publUhed  in  the  *  Bib.  Pai  MorelL,'  Par.,  1644.  Aoeording  to 
Oavei  Palladius  wrote  his  Msteiy  about  421,  in  the  fifty-third  year  of 
his  agOi  We  know  nothing  more  of  him,  except  that  he  waa  an 
Origenist  and  an  admirer  of  Rufinua.  He  speaks  very  strongly  sgainst 
Jerome.  There  was  another  writer  of  the  same  name,  who  composed 
a  'Dialogue  of  the  Life  of  St.  ChryaoBtom,'  at  Rome,  in  the  year  408. 
It  is  not  known  whether  he  is  the  same  or  a  different  person  from  the 
former.  Du  Pin  thinks  him  the  same ;  Tillemont  and  Fabricius  take 
him  to  be  another  peraon.  His  'Dialogue'  ia  published  in  the  best 
editions  of  Chrysostom's  works. 

PALLAS,  PRTER  SIMON,  was  the  son  of  a  surgeon  at  Berlin, 
where  he  was  bom  on  the  28nd  of  September  1741.  He  was  brought 
up  to  the  medical  profesaion,  and  instructed  in  the  natural  and 
medical  soiencea,  in  which  he  made  rapid  progress.  He  bad  also  a 
great  talent  for  learning  knguajies,  which  he  found  of  advantage  to 
him  in  after-life.  While  Tery  young  he  imbibed  a  taste  for  aoorogy, 
and  to  this  science  (which  became  the  sole  occupation  of  his  future 
years),  he  devoted  all  his  leisure  while  a  boy.  In  1758  he  went  to  the 
University  of  Halle,  and  he  afterwarda  visited  thoee  of  Gottingen  and 
Leyden.  At  Leyden  he  took  his  Doctoi^s  degree,  on  which  oocaaicn 
he  wrote  an  inaugural  divertation  on  intestinal  vrorma  Zoology  had 
now  become  hie  ruling  passion^  and  he  employed  almost  all  his  time 
in  visiting  the  different  museums  of  natural  history,  for  which  Leyden 
waa  at  ^t  time  particulariy  celebrated*  In  July  1761  he  came  to 
London  for  the  avowed  object  of  studying  medicine,  but  ia  reality  for 
the  purpose  of  examining  the  different  collections  of  animala  in  this 
country,  and  making  himself  acquainted  with  the  natural  productiona 
He  remained  in  Lcmdon  nearly  a  twelvemoatk  In  1768  he  obtained 
his  other's  permission  to  settle  at  the  Hague,  where  in  1766  he  pub- 
Ushed  his  '  Slenchus  Zoophytorum,'  a  work  evincing  great  takati  and 
which  acquired  him  considerable  reputation.  The  '  MisceUaneia  Zoo- 
logtca,'  iriiioh  appeared  the  same  year,  further  inorsised  the  fame  of 
Pallas,  and  he  had  appointmeata  offei«d  him  by  seveial  foreign  govern- 
ments. Among  othen  he  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Empress 
Catherins^  who  invited  him  to  St.  Petenbuig,  and  offered  him  the 
professorriiip  of  natural  histocy  in  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Soienoeiy 
which  he  accepted  in  1767. 

At  the  time  of  his  aaival  in  Russia  an  ezpeditiony  oomposed  of  a 
number  of  astronomers  and  other  seieatifio  men,  was  on  the  eve  of 
setting  out,  by  command  of  the  emprsss,  for  the  purpose  of  observing 
the  transit  of  Venua^  and  of  investigating  the  natond  history  and 
geogn4>hy  of  Siberia  and  the  other  -northem  parts  of  the  Russisa 
emiMie.  PaUas  gladly  accepted  an  invitation  to  accompany  the  «>xpe- 
dition,  and  emplo^yed  the  winter  previous  to  lus  departure  in  wssking 
the  necessary  preparations.  During  this  interval  he  found  tkne  how- 
ever to  continue  his  literary  labours,  and  prepated  several  numbera  of 
the  'Spicilegia  Zoologica '  for  publication,  a  work  which  he  had  oom- 
menoed  pierioua  to  going  to  St.  Petscsbnrg.  He  also  presented  his 
first  celebrated  memoir  to  the  aeademy  on  the  fossil  bones  of  great 
quadrupeds,  which  have  been  so  abundantly  met  with  in  Siberia.  He 
showed  that  these  bones  must  be  referred  to  different  speoiss  of 
elephant  and  rhinoceros,  and  other  animak  now  inhabitiDg  ttopioal 
oountriea. 

The  expedition  set  off  in  June  1768.  The  first  summer  wus  spent 
in  ttaversing  the  plains  of  European  Uossia,  and  the  winter  was 
passsd  at  Simbirsk,  on  the  Volga.  The  next  year  the  erpedition 
visited  the  borders  of  Calnnek  Tartary,  when  Pkllas  eaiefully 
examined  the  shores  of  the  Caspiua  Sml  They  afterwarda  proceeded 
through  Orenburg,  and  passed  the  next  winter  at  Ufa.  In  1770 
Pallas  crossed  the  Uralian  Mountains  to  Oatharteenbutg,  and  after 
examining  the  mines  in  that  neighbourhood  he  prooedeed  to  Tobohk, 
the  capital  of  Siberia.  The  year  following  the  expeditaen  reached  the 
Altai  Mountains,  which  run  from  east  to  west,  forming  the  southern 
boundary  of  Siberia,  and,  by  forming  a  barrier  which  obstraots  the 
eourse  of  the  southerly  winds,  rendera  Siberia  much  colder  than 
many  countries  in  the  same  degresa  of  latitudcw  liienee  they  pro- 
oeeded  to  KTsaacyarak,  on  the  Tenseei,  wfaere  they  passed  tiM  vriiifcer, 
and  here  they  observed  the  freeiing  of  mersary,  in  56^*  N.  lat.  The 
next  spring  Pallaa  penetrated  across  the  mountains  to  the  frontiem  of 
Chinay  whence  he  retraoed  his  steps^  and  slowly  prooeeded  home- 
wards, visiting  Astrakhan  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount  Oauearaa 
on  the  way  back.  He  reached  Sk  Petenboxg  in  laly  1774,  having 
been  absent  six  years. 

PsUas^  who  wasa  young  and  vigorous  man  lAoa  heeet  out,  lelwmed 
brdcen  down  in  health,  and  with  Ins  hair  whitened  ttom  fatigue  and 
disease.  Almost  all  hia  companions  had  died;  and  instead  of  enjoying 
the  rest  which  he  so  much  needed,  he  was  obliged  to  ledcwMe  his 
activity,  in  order  to  arrange  tfaehr  notes  and  ebservtftions  as  well  as  hia 
own.  The  journal  which  he  had  kept  of  his  travels,  and  which  he 
occupied  his  time  in  urrsnging  while  the  expe^tion  was  ddtained  in 
winter  quarters,  had  been  rsgvlady  trsnuolttsd  eaeh  year  to  St. 
Petersburg,  and  published  on  its  arrivaL 

Ob  hm  ntota  to  St.  Petenbnig  he«eoeiirad  many  narkB  of  fovonx 
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from  the  Euaprees  Catherine.  She  decorated  him  with  titles,  and  gave 
him  BOTeral  luorative  appoiDtmenta.  The  office  of  inatmctiDg  the 
grand-dukes  Alexander  (i^terwarda  emperor)  and  Constantine  in  the 
aataral  and  physical  sciences  was  also  entrusted  to  him.  After 
remaining  many  yean  at  St  Petersburg,  quietly  engaged  in  the  pur- 
suits of  literature  and  science,  in  1793  and  1794  he  took  advantage  of 
the  conquest  of  tiie  Crimea  to  travel  through  the  southern  provinces 
of  Russia.  He  was  so  much  delighted  with  the  climate  and  pro- 
ductions of  the  Crimea  ^at  he  asked  permission  of  the  empress  to 
setUe  there,  hoping  to  recruit  his  health.  The  empress  acceded  to  his 
request  in  the  most  generous  manner,  giving  him  a  handsome  estab- 
lishment and  a  liberal  salary  to  support  it.  He  went  to  live  In  the 
Crimea  in  1T95,  but  found  that  the  climate,  instead  of  being  as  he 
supposed  temperate  and  equable,  was  in  fact  very  variable  and  sickly. 
The  inhabitants  too  were  barbarous,  and  he  was  deprived  of  idl 
society.  His  existence  was  thus  rendered  very  uncomfortabla  He 
lived  there  however  fifteen  years,  occupied  in  his  researches  in  natural 
histoiy.  At  la«t  he  sold  his  property  and  quitted  Russia.  Pallsa 
arrived  at  Berlin  in  1810,  after  forty-two  years  of  absence :  he  sur* 
vived.  his  return  a  short  period  only,  dying  on  the  7th  of  September 
1811,  at  the  age  of  seventy. 

Any  analysis  of  the  works  of  Pallas  is  impossible,  for  he  spent  his 
whole  life  in  the  accumulation  of  facts,  which  he  always  related  in 
the  simplest  manner,  leaving  the  easy  task  of  drawing  deductions 
from  them  to  others.  All  his  writings,  of  which  he  left  a  prodigious 
number,  though  written  in  a  dry  and  uninteresting  style,  are  full  of 
novelties  and  truths.  "They  have  placed,"  says  Cuvier,  "the  name 
of  their  author  in  the  first  rank  of  naturalists,  who  are  constantly 
referring  to  and  quoting  from  every  page  of  them.  They  are  also 
read  and  consulted  with  equal  interest  by  the  historian,  the  geogra- 
pher, and  the  student  of  languages  or  of  nations."  The  following  is  a 
brief  notice  of  his  principal  works  :^ 

<£lenchu8  Zoophytorum,'  8vo,  the  Hague;  *  Miscellanea  Zoologica,' 
4to.  Both  these  works  appeared  in  1766,  and  were  interesting  from 
containing  a  great  deal  of  information  on  those  little-known  classes  of 
nnimals  which  had  been  confounded  under  the  name  of  worms. 
Pallas  showed  that  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  shell  idiould  not  form 
the  primary  basis  of  their  distribution,  but  that  the  analogies  of  their 
internal  structure  ought  to  be  consulted.  The  '  Elenchus,'  which  is 
principally  confined  to  sponges,  corallines,  &a,  is  remarkable  for  the 
clearness  of  the  descriptions  and  the  care  bestowed  on  the  synonyms. 
The  'Miscellanea'  was  partly  reprinted,  with  many  additions  (but 
with  the  omission  of  some  of  the  most  valuable  parts  relating  to  the 
invertebrate  animals),  in  the  '  Spicdlegia  ZoologioSy'  the  first  four 
numbers  of  which  were  published  at  Berlin  in  1767. 

<  Travels  through  different  Provinces  of  'the  Russian  Empire,'  pub- 
lished in  German,  3  vohi.  4to,  St.  Petersb.,  1771-76.  This  work 
contains  a  great  deal  of  valuable  information,  but  is  imperfect,  from 
having  been  hastily  compiled,  without  access  to  books  of  reference, 
during  the  author  s  travela  After  Pallas  returned  to  St  Petersburg 
from  his  first  expedition,  he  published  several  interesting  papers 
descriptive  of  the  new  and  rare  quadrupeds  which  he  had  met  with  in 
Siberia.  His  account  of  the  musk,  t^e  glutton,  the  ghib^ine,  and 
the  Polar  bear  may  be  particularly  mentioned,  which  form  the  four 
last  parts  of  the  'Spicilegia  Zoologica,'  and  are  exceedingly  well 
written.  He  publii*hed  a  separate  volume  on  the  diflferent  species  of 
jRodentia  that  he  discovered;  it  is  entitled  'Novsb  Species  Quadru- 
|)edum  ex  Glirium  Ordine,'  4to,  Erfang.,  1778.  The  anatomy  and 
iiistory  of  these  animals  are  excellently  described  in  this  work,  which 
is  altogether  one  of  his  best  Pallas  became  a  botanist  during  his 
travels,  and  undertook,  by  desire  of  the  empress,  a  *  Flora  Rossica,' 
illustrated  with  magnificent  plates,  two  volumes  of  which  were  pub- 
lished at  St  Petersbuig,  in  fol.,  1784-85 ;  no  more  appeared. 

The  last  great  work  which  he  wrote  was  a  Fauna  of  the  Russian 
empire,  which  he  intended  to  embrace  all  the  animals  found  both  in 
European  and  Asiatic  Russia.  He  worked  at  it  till  his  death,  and 
rompleted  the  manuscript  of  the  vertebrate  animals,  which  was 
printed  in  8  vols.  4to,  at  St  Petersbuig,  in  1811,  under  the  name  of 
'Zoographia  Rosso-Asiatica;'  but  it  was  not  published  until  1831,  in 
lonsequence  of  the  plates  having  bten  mislaid.  Some  naturalists 
however  managed  to  obtain  copies  of  the  text 

Pallas  may  be  said  to  have  laid  tLe  foundation  of  modem  geology 
in  a  memoir  coutaiuing  *  Observations  on  the  formation  of  Mountains,' 
which  was  read  to  the  Academy  of  St  Petersburg  in  1777  before 
Gustavus  IIL  of  Sweden.  "An  attentive  consideration  of  the  great 
mountainous  chains  of  Siberia  led  Pallas  to  the  discovery  of  the  general 
law,  which  has  since  been  completely  verified,  of  the  succession  of  the 
three  primitive  orders  of  rocks,  the  granitic  in  the  centre,  the  tchiMtaut 
on  their  sides,  and  the  eakareouM  externally."  (Cuvier.)  Pallas  ren- 
dered further  service  to  geology  by  his  second  memour  upon  the  fossil 
bones  of  Siberia,  published  in  the '  Novi  Commentarii  Acad.  Petr.' 
He  here  related  (what  was  at  that  time  considered  as  an  incredible 
circniustance)  the  fact  of  having  found  the  body  of  a  rhinoceros  entire^ 
^ith  the  skin  and  flesh  on,  imbedded  in  the  frozen  ground.  The 
probability  and  truth  of  this  observation  are  placed  beyond  all  doubt 
by  the  well*knowo  subsequent  diboovery  of  the  body  of  an  elephant  in 
H  II  ass  of  ice  on  the  coast  of  Siberia. 

Pallas  wrote  a  <  Hiatoiy  of  the  Mongolian  Nations,'  2  vola.  4to,  in 


(German,  Petersbuig,  1776-1801,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  clsraical 
account  that  was  ever  written  of  any  race  of  people.  He  not  only^ 
treats  of  the  origin  and  physical  chsraoter  of  these  people  (all  nsuall  j- 
denominated  Tartars),  of  their  mannen  and  government,  but  also  of 
their  religion  and  languages. 

Pallas  undertook,  by  oommsnd  of  the  empress,  a  'Comparativa 
Vocabulary'  of  all  Uie  languages  of  the  world,  two  volumea  of  which 
were  published  at  St  Petersburg  in  1787-89  in  4to.  They  contain 
286  words  in  200  languages  of  Asia  and  Europe.  A  thhrd  volume, 
ifhioh.  never  appeared,  was  intended  to  embrace  the  languages  of 
Africa  and  America.  The  plan  of  this  work  (suggested  by  tha 
empress)  was  bad,  for  a  simple  vocabulary  can  never  give  any  idest  of 
the  mechanism  and  spirit  of  a  language :  it  is  however  of  considecablo 
value. 

Besides  the  works  already  mentioned,  Pallas  published,  among  many 
others,  'Travels  through  the  Southern  Provinces  of  the  Rassian 
Empire,  in  the  years  1793  and  1794,'  2  vols.  4to,  Leipzig,  1801,  in 
German.  There  is  an  English  translation  of  this  work,  and  also  of  a 
memoir  by  Pallas  on  the  different  kinds  of  sheep  found  in  the  Russian 
dominions  and  among  the  Tartar  hordes  of  Russia.  The  latter  was 
translated  by  James  Anderson,  the  agriculturist 

Pallas  was  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  of  the  Tnstituto 
of  F^rance,  and  of  several  other  foreign  attdemies,  besides  that  of  St. 
Petersburg ;  and  he  wrote  many  memoirs,  which  will  be  foimd  in  their 
different '  Transactions.' 

PALLAYICI'NO,  FERRANTE,  was  bom  at  Parma  in  1615.  He 
entered  at  an  early  age  the  Order  of  the  Canons  of  St.  Augustine,  and 
made  his  tows  ;  but  after  a  few  years  he  found  that  he  had  acted 
rashly,  and  that  he  was  totally  nnsuited  for  the  life  which  be  had 
embraced.  Having  obtained  his  superiors  permission  to  travel,  he 
repaired  to  Venice,  where  he  led  a  life  of  licentiousness,  and  wrote 
obscene  books,  which  found  a  ready  sala  He  afterwards  went  to 
Germany  as  chaplain  to  a  nobleman,  and  returned  to  Venice  just  at 
the  time  when  war  broke  out  between  Edoardo  Faraese,  duke  of 
Parma,  and  Pope  Urban  VIIL,  on  the  subject  of  the  duchy  of  Castro. 
Pallavicino  wrote  in  favour  of  his  sovereign  the  duke,  using  violent 
expressions  against  the  pope  and  his  nephews  the  BarberinL  One  of 
his  pamphlets  was  entitled '  II  Divorzio  Celeste,'  by  which  he  intimated 
that  a  divorce  had  taken  place  between  the  Church  and  its  Divine 
foonder.  Pallavicino  now  thinking  ha  was  no  longer  safe  in  Italy, 
resolved  to  go  to  F^nce ;  but  unfortunately  for  him,  he  was  accom- 
panied by  a  yoong  Frenchman  of  insinuating  address,  who  proved  to 
be  a  spy  of  the  l^berini,  and  who  led  him  unawares  into  the  papid 
territory  of  Avignon,  where  he  was  immediately  seized  and  led  to 
prison.  He  was  tried  for  apostacy  and  high  treason,  and  was  con- 
demned and  beheaded  on  the  6th  of  March  1644,  at  the  early  age  of 
twenty-nine  years.  (Poggiali,  Mtmwit  per  la  S(oria  Lelterarta  di 
Piacenza,) 

PALLAVICPNO,  SFORZA,  son  of  the  Marquis  Alessandro  Palla- 
vicino of  Parma,  was  bom  at  Rome^  November  20, 1607 ;  atudied  in 
the  Roman  College,  and  afterwards  entered  the  order  of  the  Jesuits. 
He  wrote  a  philosophical  treatiae, '  Del  Bene '  ('  On  Happiness '),  and 
another  treatise, ' Dello  StUo'  ('On  Style  in  Written  Composition'), 
both  of  which  are  esteemed.  But  the  work  for  which  he  va  best  known 
iB  the  <Hiitory  of  the  Council  of  Trent'  ('Istoria  del  Concilio  di 
Trento,'  3  voIbl  4to,  Rome^  1664),  written  in  defence  of  the  see  of 
Rome  against  the  chaiges  and  insinuatioos  brought  against  it  by  the 
celebrated  Father  Sarpi  in  his  history  of  the  same  council.  Both  works 
ought  to  be  consulted  and  compared,  in  order  to  form  a  just  opinion  of 
the  important  transactions  to  which  they  refer.  Pope  Alexander  VII. 
made  Pallavicino  a  cardinal,  and  employed  him  in  important  affsira 
His  last  work  was  on  Christian  perfection,  *Arte  della  Perfezions 
Gristiana.'    Cardinal  Pallavicino  died  June  5, 1667. 

PALMA,  GIA'COPO,  caUed  the  Old,  to  distinguish  him  from  his 
great-nephew  of  the  same  name,  was  bom  at  Serinalta,  in  the  territory 
of  Bergamo  (though  Vasari  says  at  Venice),  and  ii  said  to  have  been 
a  disciple  of  Titian.  The  dates  both  of  his  birth  and  death  are  not 
precisely  fixed.  Vasari  says  he  died  at  the  age  of  forty-eight,  some 
years  before  the  publication  of  his  '  Lives  of  the  Painters '  in  1568. 
He  appears  to  have  been  bom  about  148U ;  and  he  was  still  living 
in  1521.  Palma's  manner  has  much  resemblAnce  to  that  of  Titian, 
whom  he  chiefly  imitated  in  the  softness,  as  he  did  Giorgione  in  the 
brightness  of  his  colouring^  the  warm  golden  tone  of  which  is  eztiiemely 
pleasing.'  It  appears  that  he  had  a  peculiar  manner  of  laying  on  his 
colours^  by  which  he  gave  the  appearance  of  high  finishing  mthout 
labour.  The  paintinga  of  Palma  are  highly  esteemed  (though  some 
writers  deny  him  originality)  for  the  noble  taste  of  his  oomposition,for 
natural  and  pleasing  expression,  and  the  harmony  of  his  colours. 

Vasari  speaks  with  high  conmiendation  of  a  picture  by  Pslma 
representing  the  ship  in  which  the  body  of  St  Mark  was  brought 
from  Alexandria  to  Venice^  exposed  to  the  fury  of  a  (rightful  storm. 
Other  celebrated  paintings  of  his  ara^* '  Santa  Barbara '  at  Venice, 
and  a '  St  Jerome '  in  the  Zampieri  palaoe  at  Bologna.  The  galleries 
of  Vienna,  Munich,  and  Bedin  poaaeaa  several  of  hla  works,  and  there 
are  some  in  England. 

PALMA,  GIA'COPO,  called  the  Young,  was  bom  at  Venice  in  1544. 
He  was  the  son  of  Antonio  Palma,  a  painter  of  some  note  in  his  day; 
but  young  Palma  soon  left  tha  atiyle  of  his  father  to  ttndy  the  works 
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of  Titian,  and  mote  specially  those  of  Tintoretto.  At  the  age  of 
fifteen  he  was  taken  under  the  protection  of  the  Duke  of  Urbino,  and 
maintained  for  eight  jeara  at  Rome,  where,  byoopying  the  antique^ 
Michel  Angelo,  Ri^aelle,  and  Polidoro,  he  acquired  correctness,  style, 
and  effect,  which  be  endeavoured  to  embody  in  the  first  works  which 
he  prodnoed  after  his  return  to  Venice.  Some  writers  of  little  acnte- 
ness  conceive  that  those  works  combine  the  best  principles  of  the  Roman 
and  Venetian  sohoola  They  are  executed  with  considerable  degree  of 
Cudlity,  whidi  was  the  great  talent  of  this  master,  but  are  wanting  in 
the  higher  excellences  of  art.  Toung  Palma  did  not  till  late  succeed 
in  obtaining  adequate  employment;  honour  and  emolument  wore 
engroaeed  by  Tintoretto  and  Paul  Veronese.  He  owed  the  advantage 
of  being  considered  the  third  in  rank  to  the  patronage  of  Vittoria,  a 
ftahionable  architect  and  sculptor,  through  whose  reoommendation  he 
was  overwhelmed  with  commissions,  which  had  the  unhappy  e£bct  of 
relaxing  his  diligence.  On  the  death  of  bis  former  competitors,  when 
he  found  himself  without  a  rival,  his  carelessness  increased,  and  his 
pictures  were  little  more  than  sketches ;  yet»  when  time  and  price 
were  left  to  his  discretion,  he  produced  works  rich  in  composition, 
fall  of  beauty,  variety,  and  expression.  His  tints,  fresh,  sweet,  and 
transparent,  less  gay  than  those  of  Veronese^  but  livelier  than  those 
of  Tintoretto,  though  slightly  laid  on,  still  preserve  their  bloom.  In 
Tariety  of  expression  he  is  not  much  inferior  to  either  of  those  masters^ 
and  his  'Plague  of  the  Serpents'  at  St.  Bartolomeo  may  vie  with  the 
same  sabject  by  Tintoretto  in  the  school  of  St  Rocco.  From  young 
Palma  the  depravation  of  style  at  Venice  may  be  dated,  yet  his  works 
have  much  to  attract  and  interest  He  died  in  1628,  aged  eighty-four. 
years. 

PALMARO'LI,  PIETRO,  a  painter  and  cdebratsd  picture-restorer, 
who  was  the  first  to  transfer  frescoes  from  the  wall  to  canvas.  The 
first  work  so  transferred  was  the  '  Descent  from  the  Gross'  by  Daniele 
da  Volterra,  in  the  church  of  Trinitii  de'  Monti,  in  1811 :  it  ia  still  in 
this  church,  but  not  in  the  chapel  in  which  it  was  originally  painted. 
The  saoceasfnl  transfer  of  this  picture  caused  a  great  sensation  at 
Rome  and  in  other  parts  of  Italy,  where  such  trsDifers  were  and  still 
are  repeatedly  practised  with  success.  Palmaroli  transferred  and 
restored  many  celebrated  works  in  Rome  and  in  Dresden,  and  among 
those  in  the  latter  city  the  celebrated  'Madonna  di  San  Sisto'  by 
Raffaelle  was  restored  by  him.  Palmaroli  has  done  great  service  as  a 
restorer :  he  freed  in  1816  the  celebrated  fresco  of  the '  Sibyls,'  painted 
by  Raffaelle  for  Agostino  Cbigi  in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  della 
Pace,  from  the  destructive  restorations  in  oil  which  were  made  by  order 
of  Alexander  VII.  Although  some  restorations  were  necessary  and 
are  evident  in  this  work,  the  lovers  of  art  are  highly  indebted  to 
Palmaroli ;  for,  before  his  undertaking,  this  celebrated  fresco  was  a 
subject  of  general  disappointment  to  the  admirers  of  Rafiaelle,and  was 
indeed  so  ^irk  that  the  objects  were  scarcely  distiDgniBhable.  He  died 
at  Rome  in  1828.  (Platner,  Besehreibung  der  Stadt  Rom,  vol  ill,  pt  S, 
p.  385;  Kun»tblatt,l%S7;  Nagler,  NeuesAilgemeinesKUiutler Lexicon,) 

PALMBLAD,  VILH£LM  FREDRIK,  a  Swedish  writer  of  ooa« 
siderable  note,  was  born  on  the  16th  of  December  1788,  at  Liljestad, 
near  Soderkoping,  Uie  11th  child  of  a  military  commissary,  who  had 
procured  the  situation  of  Kronofogde,  or  collector  of  taxes.  The 
property  of  the  fiimily  must  have  been  considerable,  ss  young  Palm- 
blad,  when  a  student  at  Upsal  and  before  attaining  his  majority, 
bought,  in  coojunction  with  another  student,  the  university  printing- 
office,  and  forthwith  commenced  a  series  of  publications,  which  had 
for  their  object  to  effect  a  revolution  in  Swedish  literature.  The  first 
number  of  *  Phosphoroe,'  a  new  periodical  by  Atterbom  and  Palmblad, 
appeared  in  July  1810,  within  a  month  of  hia  taking  possession  of  the 
printing-office;  at  Christmas  of  the  next  year  appeared  the  first 
number  of  the  'Poetisk  Kalender/  the  earliest  Swedish  annual,  and 
in  the  begiDning  of  1813  the  first  of  the '  Svenak  litteratur  Tidoing,' 
or  '  Swedish  Literary  Qazette.' 

The '  Tidning,'  which  lasted  for  eleven  years— up  to  1824— was  the 
most  long-lived  Swedish  literary  periodical  on  record ;  while  the  Danes 
could,  in  1884,  boast  of  one  that  had  outlived  a  century.  [MiJllbb, 
P.  E.]  Its  circulation,  we  are  told  by  Palmblad,  was  never  upwards 
of  200,  and  average  about  150 ;  yet  it  had  a  great  influence  on  the 
cultivation  of  Swedish  Uteratnre.  It  excited  the  astonishment  of  the 
public  by  the  audacity  of  its  attacks  upon  the  old  school  in  literature, 
which  at  that  time  was  entirely  French  in  its  models  and  its  opinions ; 
and  on  one  occasion  the  Rector  of  the  University  of  Upsal  summoned 
Palmblad,  as  the  university  printer,  before  him  to  inform  him  that, 
if  his  periodical  oontained  aoy  more  unfavourable  criticisms  upon  the 
Swedish  Academy,  his  privilege  would  be  withdrawn.  The  Swedish 
Academy  had  been  founded  in  imitation  of  the  French  Academy  by 
Gustavus  III.,  who  vras  accustomed  to  declare  that  there  were  two 
things  he  held  in  utter  abomination — theOerman  language  and  tobacco. 
One  of  tlie  chief  objects  of  the  new  sohod — which  from  the  title  of  its 
first  periodica],  Uie  '  Phosphoros/  became  known  by  the  name  of  the 
*  Phosphoristfl' — was  to  introduce  the  Swedish  public  to  some  know* 
ledge  of  the  masterpieces  of  Qothe  and  Schiller ;  and  in  spite  of  the 
efforts  of  the  Academy,  which  in  the  first  instance  looked  upon  the 
Phosphorists  as  a  body  of  contumacious  rebels,  the  result  was  general 
though  not  total  sucoesa.  Atterbom,  the  chief  leader  of  the  party, 
was  indeed  too  fiantastio  in  the  character  of  his  own  writings  to  become 
nnconditioDally  popular;  but  befofe  the  eloae  of  hia  career  he  waa 


elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  which  he  had  been  the  assailant 
Tegn^r  and  Qeijer,  who  bad  censured  some  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
new  party  as  violent  and  intolerant,  were  themselvea  much  more  averse 
to  the  principles  of  the  old ;  and,  finally,  an  almost  complete  revolution 
took  place  in  the  aspect  of  Swedish  literature. 

Pelmblad,  who  was  active  both  with  the  pen  and  the  press,  continued 
to  contribute  to  the  periodicals  that  successively  arose  on  the  ruins  of 
eaoh  other,  the  'Journal  of  the  Swedish  Literary  Union,'  'Svea,' 
'  Skandia/  '  Mimer  Frey,'  fta,  and  also  puxaued  an  academical  earner. 
In  1822  he  became  '  Docent '  or  tutor  of  Swedish  history  at  the  uni- 
versity, in  1827  assistant  professor  of  geography  and  history,  and  in 
1885  professor  of  Greek.  Many  of  his  numerous  works  are  on  the 
subjects  which  occupied  him  as  professor :  his  'Handbook  of  Physical 
and  Political  Geography '  (5  vols.,  Upsal,  1826-37)  is  of  high  repu- 
tation, and  has  been  translated  from  Swedii^  iato  German.  Hia 
poetiml  translations  of  Sophocles  (1841)  and  of  JSschylus  (1845)  are 
of  some  note.  When  professor  of  Greek  however  he  often  felt  an 
inclination  to  return  to  an  early  amusement  of  writing  novels,  and  hia 
'Falkensvard  Family'  (2  vols.,  Orebro,  1844-45^  and  'Aurora 
Konigsmark '  (6  vols.,  Orebro,  1846-51),  met  with  much  success,  and 
were  translated  into  German.  The  woric  however  which  is  certain  to 
perpetuate  his  name  is  the  great  '  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Cele- 
brated Swedes,'  which  he  left  inoomplete  at  his  death,  on  tiie  2nd  of 
September  1852. 

This  dictionary, '  Biogiaphiskt  Lexicon  ofver  namnkunnige  Svenska 
Miin,'  commenced  in  18S5,  was  interrupted  at  Professor  PalmbUd'a 
death,  but  is  now  again  in  progress.  The  last  volume  we  have  seen  ia 
the  twenty*eecond,  which  brings  it  as  far  in  the  alphabet  as  the  end  of 
the  letter  W.  It  embraces  the  names  of  the  living  as  well  as  the  dead, 
and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  information  it  contains  is  derived 
from  private  communications  or  from  personal  observation,  and  embo- 
died for  the  first  time  in  its  pages.  It  aspires  to  give  an  account  of 
every  Swedish  name  of  note,  and  a  list  of  the  works  of  evexy  Swedish 
author.  The  only  other  biographical  dictionary  of  the  same  kind  that 
the  Swedes  possess,  ia  that  cf  Geselius  in  three  volumes,  and  a  supple- 
ment commenced  in  1778.  But  the  new  work  is  on  a  much  larger 
scale  in  every  way  than  the  somewhat  meagre  compilation  of  Geaeliua. 
Many  of  the  lives  are  given  at  oonsiderable  length,  several  are  auto- 
biographies, as  the  aooount  of  Palmblad  himself.  On  the  other  hand, 
some  of  the  lives  of  living  persons  are  little  more  than  a  string  of  dates, 
with  a  record  of  promotions;  but  such  inequalities  are  of  course 
unavoidable  in  a  work  of  the  kind.  The  book  is  generally  known  aa 
'  Palmblad's  Biographical  Dictionary,'  but  does  not  bear  his  name  in 
the  titles  and  in  hia  Ufe  he  speaks  of  himself  as  only  one  of  the  editors, 
and  the  author  of  a  considenble  number  of  the  lives.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  indispensable  books  in  a  Swedish  library,  and  will,  aa  it  comes  to 
be  more  generally  known,  do  much  to  spread  abroad  the  knowledge  of 
the  illustrious  names  of  Sweden.    [See  Sopi'Licmbnt.] 

PALMERSTON,  HENRT  JOHN  TEMPLE,  VISCOUNT,  was 
bom  at  Broadlands,  near  Romsey,  in  Hampshire,  on  the  20th  of 
October  1784.  His  family,  the  Temples,  trace  their  descent  from  one 
of  the  Saxon  earls  anterior  to  the  Norman  Oooquest.  With  this 
family  the  ducal  house  of  Buckiogbam  and  Ch^dos  is  connected  by 
ancient  marriage.  The  Temples  themselves  were  of  some  distinction 
in  English  political  history  as  early  as  the  time  of  Elisabeth,  or  even 
earlier;  but  perhaps  the  most  celebrated  of  them  was  the  fiamous  Sir 
William  Temple,  the  friend  of  William  III.  and  the  patron  of  Dean 
Swift  They  were  first  ennobled  in  1722,  when  Henry  Temple,  Esq., 
was  created  Baron  Temple  of  Meant  Temple,  county  Sligo,  and 
Yisconnt  Palmerston  of  Palmerston,  county  Dublin— both  dirties 
being  in  the  Irish  peerage.  He  died  in  1769,  and  was  snoceeded  by 
his  grandson  Henry  Temple,  the  second  peer,  who  lived  till  1802.  Of 
this  second  peer  the  subject  of  our  memoir  wsa  the  eldest  son ;  but 
there  were  three  other  children— a  son,  the  late  Six  William  Temple, 
K.O.B.,  long  British  minister-plenipotentiaiy  at  Naplek,  and  two 
daughters,  one  of  whom  was  the  wife  of  Admiral  Bowlea  The 
present  Lord  Palmerston  was  educated  first  at  Harrow  School,  then  at 
the  University  of  Edinburgh  (where  Dngald  Stewart  and  other  distin- 
guished professors  were  at  that  time  in  the  height  of  their  reputstion), 
and  lastiy  at  St.  John's  College,  Oambridge.  Before  the  oonclosion  of 
his  university  education  he  succeeded  hia  father  in  the  title  at  the  age 
of  eighteen  (1802).  In  1806  he  took  the  degree  of  MA.  at  Cambridge. 
Early  in  the  same  year,  bemg  then  only  twenty-one,  he  contested  tihe 
representation  of  the  University  of  Cambridge  in  the  House  of 
Commons  with  Lord  Henry  Petty  (now  the  Mitfquis  of  Lansdowne), 
who  had  just  accepted  the  chancellorship  of  the  Sxdiequer  under 
the  Whig  government  of  Lord  GrenviUe^  and  was  consequenUy  obliged 
to  appeal  to  his  constituent*  The  young  csndidate  for  politicsl 
honours  failed  in  this  attempt^  but  waa  immediately  returned  to 
parliament  for  the  borough  of  Bletchingley.  He  aubsequentiy  sat  for 
Newport  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  but  at  length  obtained  the  object  of  hia 
ambition  in  being  returned  for  the  Universi^  of  Cambridge.  From 
his  first  entrance  into  parliament  Lord  Palmerston'a  conduct  and 
manner  were  such  aa  to  itnpress  his  seniors  with  his  tact  and  ability, 
and  to  mark  him  out  for  promotion  and  employment  He  spoke 
seldom,  but  always  interestingly  and  to  the  purpose ;  and  his  talonta 
for  business  were  from  the  first  conspicuous.  In  1807,  on  the 
formation  of  the  Tory  administration  of  the  Duke  of  Portland  and 
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Mr.  PerodYBlf  lie  was  appolBted  (ibough  then  otily  in  hit  twenty-fifth 
year)  a  iunior  lord  of  the  Admiralty.  In  tbib  capeeity  he  tnad6 
perhapa  hia  first  importaDt  parliamentary  appearanoe  as  a  speaker  in 
opposiDg  a  motion  of  Mr.  Ponaonby  (Febru&ry  1808)  for  the  pro- 
duction of  papers  relative  to  Lord  Cathcart  a  expedition  to  Copen- 
hagen and  the  destruction  of  the  Danish  fleet — measures  which  had 
been  ordered  by  the  goTemment  for  fear  of  an  active  co-operation  of 
Denmark  with  Napoleon  I.  On  Uiis  occseion  Lord  Palmerston 
broached  those  notione  as  to  the  necessity  of  secrecy  in  diplomatlo 
a^Eairs  on  which  he  has  ever  since  acted.  In  1809,  when  Lord  Ca»tle- 
reagh  re&igned  the  office  of  secretary  of  war  under  the  Perceval  ministry, 
Lord  Palmerston  succeeded  him;  and  in  February  1810  he  for  the 
first  time  moved  the  Army  estimates  in  the  Hoaseu  It  seemed  as  if 
the  secretaryship  at  war  was  the  post  in  which  Lord  Palmerston  was 
to  live  and  die*  He  held  it  uninterruptedly  through  the  Perceval 
administration ;  he  continued  to  hold  it  through  the  long  Liverpool- 
Castiereagh  administration  which  followed  (1812-27),  the  first  three 
years  of  whose  tenure  of  power  were  occupied  witii  the  final  great 
wars  ai;aiDst  Napoleon;  he  held  it  still  duridg  CanniDg^s  brief  pre- 
miership (April  to  August  ]  827) ;  he  continued  to  hold  it  under  the 
ministry  of  Lord  Goderich  (August  1827  to  January  1828) ;  and  he 
held  it  for  a  while  under  the  succeeding  administration  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington.  Under  this  last  ministry  however  he  found  himself 
unable  to  act.  Never  appearing  to  interest  himself  much  in  general 
politics^  but  confining  hunself  as  much  as  posaibld  to  the  business  of 
his  own  department,  he  had  yet^  towards  the  dose  of  the  Liverpool 
admmistration — especially  after  Canning's  accession  to  the  Forsign 
secretarjship  on  the  death  of  Castiereagh  in  1822~shown  a  more 
liberal  •spirit  than  was  general  among  h&  colleagues.  He  seemed  to 
attach  himself  to  Canning  and  to  share  his  opinions :  like  him,  he  waa 
a  friend  to  Homan  Catholic  emancipation,  and  to  the  cause  of  consti- 
tutional as  distinct  from  despotic  government  on  Uie  Continent; 
though,  like  him  also,  he  opposed  for  the  time  all  projects  of  Parlia- 
mentary Reform  at  home.  These  tendencies,  growing  more  decided 
after  Caiiniog*s  death,  unfitted  him  for  cooperation  with  the  Duke  of 
Welliugton's  government^  and  in  May  1828  be  seceded  from  it  along 
with  Huskisson  and  others  of  ^  Canning's  party*'  Meantime  he  had 
spoken  much  on  foreign  affaiiB,  and  with  Bnolk  ability  that^  alter 
Canniog's  death,  he  waa  felt  to  be  the  greatest  parliamentary  master 
of  that  order  of  subjects^  Before  leaviog  the  Wellington  ministry  he 
had  opposed  the  Test  and  Corporation  Bills ;  but  he  had  done  so  on 
the  principle  that  he  could  not  relieve  Protestant  Dissentelni  tall  the 
emancipation  of  the  Soman  Catholics  had  taken  plaee. 

As  an  independent  member.  Lord  Palmerston  deVoted  himself 
especially  to  foreign  questions.  He  kept  up  the  eharaeter  of  being  Mr. 
Canning's  successor,  the  inheritor  of  his  mantle.  His  speech  on  the  1 0th 
of  March  1830,  in  which,  in  moving  for  papers  respecting  ^e  relations  of 
England  with  Portugal,  he  developed  Canning^s  idea  of  the  necessity  of 
increased  sympathy  on  the  part  of  £nglaud  with  the  cAuse  of  sttuggling 
nationality  abroad,  was  acoonnted  a  great  parliamentary  success.  The 
motion  was  lost  by  a  minority  of  160  to  78;  but  it  marked  out 
Lord  Palmerston  as  the  future  foreign  secretary,  as  soon  as  a  ministry 
should  be  formed  of  which  he  could  become  a  member.  Sndi  a  ministry 
was  formed  in  NovemW  1830,  when  the  Duke  of  Wellington  resigned, 
and  the  Whigs  came  into  office.  Twenty  yean  secretary  at  war  as  m 
Tory,  Lord  Palmerston  now  became  foreign  seeretary  m  a  Wliig;  but 
his  known  attachment  to  the  libersklised  Toryism  which  Canning  had 
profossed  and  introduced,  was  f^lt  to  constitute  a  snffloieiit  transition. 
Roman  Catholic  Emancipation,  of  which  he  had  always  been  a  supporter, 
had  already  been  carried ;  and  the  only  question  where  a  modificatioB 
of  his  previous  opinions  was  requisite  was  that  of  Parliamentary  Reform 
—the  very  question  which  the  Whig  ministry  had  been  formed  to 
aettlob  Lord  Palmerston's  assent  to  the  R^orm  Bill  poUcy  of  his 
colleSgnes  led  to  a  disagreement  vdth  the  Cambridge  Univennty  elec- 
tors ;  and,  losing  his  seat  for  Cambridge,  he  fell  back  (1831)  on  his  old 
borough  of  Hetehingl^.  Representing  first  this  borough,  and  then 
(after  the  Reform  Bill  in  1882),  the  county  of  South  Hants,  Lord 
Palmerston  remained  foreign  mimster  till  December  1884,  when  the 
Whigs  went  out  of  ofllce,  and  were  succeeded  by  the  Conservative 
ministry  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  This  ministry  lasted  only  till  April  1835, 
when  the  new  Whig  administration  of  Lord  Melboume  was  fi^rmed, 
and  Lord  Palmerston  (who  had  lost  his  seat  for  South  Hants  at  tiie 
general  election,  and  been  returned  for  the  borough  of  Tiverton) 
resumed  his  functions  as  foreign  minister.  He  continued  to  ezerdse 
them  till  September  1841 ;  and  these  six  years  were  perhaps  the  period 
during  which  he  attained  that  reputation  for  brilliancy,  alertness,  and 
omniscienee  as  a  foreign  minister,  which  has  made  his  name  a  wovd  of 
exultation  to  his  admirers,  and  of  execration  and  fear  to  some  foreign 
governments.  It  was  during  this  time  that  over  the  Continent  from 
Spain  to  Turkey,  the  name  'Palmerston '  began  to  be  used  as  synony- 
xuous  with  Soglish  diplomatic  activity;  and  it  was  during  the  same 
time  that  a  pittj  of  erratic  politicians  sprang  up  in  England,  who 
sought  to  prove  that  he  was  a  voluntary  tool  of  Russia,  and  aigued 
for  his  impeachment  Records  of  this  state  of  fueling  with  respect  to 
Lord  PHlmeraton  may  be  found  in  the  pamphlets  of  Mr.  Urquhart  and 
his  friends,  as  regards  homs^  and  in  Count  Ficquelmont'a  *  Lord  Pal- 
menton,  rAngletnre^  et  la  Continent'  (1852),  as  regards  Europe  at 
liife.    The  oppositiott  of  the  Conservatives  in  parliament  waa  a  move 


normal  matter..  It  was  during  this  period  of  his  foreign  secretacyahip 
under  the  Melboume  administration  that  Lord  Palmerston  married. 
His  wife^  the  present  Lady  Palmerston^  was  the  daughter  of  the  first 
Lord  Melboume  and  the  widdw  of  the  fifth  Earl  Cowper.  On  the 
re-accession  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  office  in  1841,  Lord  Palmerston 
retired  from  the  foreign  secretaryship ;  and.  he  continued  in  opposition 
till  1846,  when  on  the  retirement  Of  Sir  Robert  Peel  after  the  aboUtion 
of  the  Cora  Laws  (July  1846)  he  again  became  foreiim  seorstary,  as  % 
member  of  the  new  Wliig  ministry  of  Lord  John  RosselL  He  continued 
to  direct  the  di|;domaoy  of  the  country  in  this  capacity — steering  the 
polioy  of  Britain  in  his  characteristic  fashion  through  the  msny  difficult 
and  intricate  foreign  questions  which  arose,  and,  amongst  them»  througli 
the  diany  questions  connected  with  the  European  revolutionary  move- 
ment of  1848-49,  including  the  Italian  add  Hungsrian  wan— till  the 
year  1651,  when  differences  with  Lord  John  Russell  and  with  hie 
other  colleagues  induced  him  to  resign.  The  year  1851,  in  fHct,  elosfed 
tiiat  part  of  Lord  Palmerston's  history  which  is  connected  With  his 
tenure  of  the  foreign  secret^xyship  in  particular. 

But  auch  a  man  could  not  remain  long  out  of  officsb  Broken  up 
mainly  by  Lord  Palmenton's  secession  from  it,  the  miaittry  of  Lerd 
John  Russell  gave  place  (December  1852)  to  the  coalition  ministry  oC 
Lord  Aberdeen.  Aa  Lord  Aberdeen  had  been  the  foreign  minister 
under  previous  Conservative  governmouts  and  was  therefore  regarded 
as  the  rival  and  in  some  respects  the  antagonist  of  Lord  Pklmerston 
in  this  particular  department^  Lord  Palmerston  in  joining  the  coalition 
ministry  took  the  ofiiee  of  home  seoretary,  while  the  foreigh  seeretaty- 
ship  was  taken  by  Lord  John  llnlsell.  The  business  of  his  new  office 
was  discharged  by  Lord  Palmerston  with  his  customary  activity 
(allowing  for  a  short  period  bf  threatened  rapture  With  his  colleagues 
in  1853)  till  the  dissolution  of  the  Aberdeen  ministry  in  1856^  when 
his  lordship  ascended  to  the  apex  of  power  as  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury  and  Prime  Minister  of  Britain.  In  that  capacity  it  has  fallen 
to  him  to  oondttot  the  greatest  war  in  which  the  country  has  been 
engaged  sinee  1815 — ^the  war  with  Russia ;  and  in  the  oonduet  of  that 
war  to  establish  that  ^tem  of  idliances  With  continental  pdweni,  more 
especially  with  Frano^  which  atiU  holds.  Frbm  the  time  of  the  eoup- 
d*^tat  in  Franoe^  Lord  Palmerston  had  always  expressed  his  respect  for 
Louis  Kap<^on;  and  conaequentiy  in  the  conduct  of  the  war,  and  of 
the  negociations  which  concluded  it.  Napoleon  IlL  and  Lord  Palmerston 
are  supposed  to  have  deferred  to  each  other,  and  to  have  acted  syste- 
matically in  eoncertb  As  regarda  other  powers,  consequently,  there 
has  not  been  on  the  part  of  Lord  Palmerston,  while  premier,  any  strong 
direction  of  the  policy  of  England  one  way  or  the  other.  Thus^  while 
always  keeping  up  tiie  language  of  Canning  as  tb  the  propriety  of 
encouraging  freedom  and  constitutional  government  abroed,  and  whiM 
using  this  language  more  especially  of  ute  with  respect  to  Italy,  he 
has  never  ceaaed  to  assert  the  maintenance  of  the  integrity  and  power 
of  the  Austrian  empire  to  be  a  neeessity  in  the  European  systenb 
This  principle  appears  to  have  regulate  his  oonduet  also  as  foreign 
minister  in  the  matter  of  the  Hungarian  wars  of  1848-49.  He  gave  no 
approbation  to  the  popular  movements;  but  he  supported  Tiukey  in 
refusing  to  give  up  the  refugees^  and  advised  the  governments  to 
leniency  when  the  movements  were  snpprssaed,  and  to  more  moderate 
rnlb  afterwards. 

The  history  of  Lord  Palmerston — of  his  acts,  opinions^  and  views- 
are  to  be  gathered  in  detail  from  the  parliamentary  reports  of  the  last 
fifty  years ;  but  more  especially  from  the  Blue  Booka  of  our  foreign 
diplomatic  correspondence  since  he  went  into  the  foreign  secretaryship 
thirty-six  yeats  ago.  Among  aummary  works  where  the  spirit  and 
results  of  his  poUtioal  career  are  discussed,  may  be  mentioned  (in 
addition  to  those  of  Ficquehaont  and  Mr.  Urquhart  already  spoken 
of  BM  hostile)  the  two  following : — '  Opinions  and  Pdipy  of  the  Right 
Hon.  Viscount  Palmerston  aa  Minister,  Diplomatist)  and  Statesmaui 
with  a  Memoir,  by  G.  H.  Frauds'  (1852) ;  and '  TUrly  Years  of  Forein 
Policy :  a  History  of  the  Secretaryships  of  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  au^ ' 
Lord  Palmerston'  (1855).  The  former  is  chiefly  a  collection  of  extracts 
from  his  lordi^p's  speeches,  exhilnting  his  opinions ;  the  other  is  a 
general  review  of  his  policy.  On  spettal  queations  there  have  been 
scores  of  pamphlsta  for  and  against  him.  Ko  eolleoted  edition  of  his 
speechee  has  been  publisfaed;  nor  perhaps  would  the  lights  ofiF-hsnd, 
and  conversations!  yet  energetic  orations  with  which  he  oharms  the 
Houss^  and  ofben  bafflea  and  provokea  an  opponent^  bear  this  test ;  but 
some  of  his  more  important  speeches  Iwve  been  published  aeparately 
at  the  time  of  tiieir  delivery  in  the  form  of  pamphlets.  The  others 
remain  more  or  less  rividly  in  the  memories  of  those  who  heard  thsn^ 
or  lie  buried  in  '  Haoaard '  and  the  newspapers.  His  speechte  are 
generally  ahorter  than  those  of  other  parliamentary  leaders ;  and  Ids 
occasional  letters  show  the  same  light  and  easy  energy  as  his  speeches. 
Since  1835  he  has  sat  uniformly  for  the  borough  of  Tiverton,  and  has 
never  sought  to  represent  a  larger  oonatituency ;  and  some  of  his  most 
important  manifestoes  have  been  in  the  form  of  addressse  to  tiiS 
Tiverton  electors.    [See  Sufplsmsnt.] 

PALOMI'NO  T  VELASCO,  DON  A0I3L0  ANTOKIO,  an  eminent 
Spanish  painter,  waa  born  in  1653  (some  say  1658),  at  Bujalanee,  near 
Cordova,  in  the  univeraity  of  which  mty  he  became  a  stiident^  but  his 
predilection  for  the  arts  induced  him  to  take  instnnstion  in  painting 
from  Don  Juan  de  Valdes  Leal,  in  whose  company  he  went  in  1678  ts 
Madrid  to  make  himsslf  asqusdnted  witii  the  slyiss  of  different  Bchooift 
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He  was  introdaoed  to  King  Charles  II.  by  the  edebrnted  Co«llo,  and 
obtained  through  the  friesdabip  of  Carenno  a  oommisalon  to  paint  the 
gallery  Del  Ciervo.  He  painted  the  hiatorj  of  Pftyche  so  entirely  to 
the  kuig*B  aatiBfaetton  that  he  gave  him  the  title  of  bis  prinoipal  pointer 
and  a  considerable  pennon.  Ue  obtained  such  numerooa  eommiiaiona 
that  notwithstanding  his  extraordinary  Indnatry  he  was  often  unable 
to  do  more  than  famish  the  .design,  leaving  it  to  be  finished  by  his 
pupil,  Dioniseo  VidaL  His  reputation  continued  to  increase,  and  all 
his  works,  which  he  executed  Ht  Valencia,  Salamanca,  Gianada,  and 
Cordova^  to  which  citiea  he  was  succsssiTely  inTited,  were  highly 
approved.  It  has  been  a  reproach  to  him  that  among  »ome  of  his 
grandest  works,  such  as  the  *  Confession  olf  St  Peter '  in  the  cathedral 
of  Valencia,  and  those  in  the  cathedral  of  Cordova,  his  fignrss  are  too 
faithfVjl  transcripte  of  ordinary  life.  What  he  executed  himself, 
tvhether  in  oil  or  in  fresco,  is  distinguiahed  by  invsntion  and  dnwing, 
and  his  perspectiTe  and  oolonring  are  admirabla  He  died  at  Madrid 
April  18,  1726. 

Palomino  is  the  author  of  a  work  in  three  parts,  theoniical,  prac- 
tical, and  biographical.  The  first  two  bear  the  title  of  *  £1  Museo 
pictorioo  y  Escala  Optica;'  the  third  part,  'Bl  Pamaso  Bspaftol  pio- 
torioo,  tomo  teroeiro,'  Msdrid,  1724,  though  perhaps  only  intended  as 
an  appendix  to  the  two  others,  is  by  &r  the  most  important  and  inter* 
eating,  but  the  woi^  is  disfigured  by  carelessnost  in  dates,  credulity, 
prolixity,  and  want  of  judgment. 

PA'MPHILUS  was  a  native  of  Ampbipolis  (Snidaa, '  Apelles '),  but 
he  studied  his  art  under  Eupompus  of  Sicyon,  and  suooeeded  in 
establishing  the  school  which  his  master  founded.  Eupompus  was  a 
native  off  Sicyon  and  the  founder  of  the  Sicyonian  sohool  of  painting. 
Be  introduced  a  new  fityle  of  art^  and  added  a  third,  the  Sioyonic,  to 
the  till  fchen  only  acknowledged  two  distinct  styles  of  painting,  known 
previouflUy  as  the  Helladic  and  the  Asiatic,  but  subsequently  to 
Eupompus  as  the  Attic  and  the  Ionia  These  two  styles,  with  the 
Sioyonio,  henceforth  formed  the  three  diaraoteristio  styles  of  Ghedan 
painting-.  (*  Pliny,*  xxxy.  10,  86.)  Through  his  pupil  Pamphilus, 
Eupompus  established  those  principles  of  art  which  EuphvanoTy 
ApelleSy  Protogenes,  and  Aristides  successfully  developed. 

The  characteristics  of  the  Sioyonio  sohool  were,  a  stricter  attention 
to  dranaatic  truth  of  composition,  and  a  finer  and  a  more  systematio 
style  of  design.  The  leading  prindplea  of  Eupompus  were,  that  man 
should  be  represented  as  he  actually  appears,  not  as  he  really  is,  and 
that  nature  herself  was  to  be  imiteted,  not  an  artist.  ('  Plioy/  xxxir. 
8, 19.)  Such  was  the  answer  which  Eupompus  gave  to  Lysippus,  upon 
being  asked  by  him  which  of  his  predecessors  he  should  imitate. 

Paoiphilus  succeeded  Eupompus  in  the  school  of  Sicyon,  and 
taught  his  principles  to  Apelles.  He  was,  says  Pliny  (xxxv.  10,  86), 
the  first  painter  who  was  skilled  in  all  the  sciencea,  "  omnibus  Uteris 
eruditus,"  particularly  arithmetic  and  geometry,  without  which  he 
denied  that  art  could  be  perfected.  By  arithmetic  and  geometiy  we 
muBt  understand  those  principles  of  the  art  which  can  be  reduced  to 
rule :  by  arithmetic,  the  system  of  the  construction  and  the  propor- 
tions of  the  parte  of  the  human  body ;  by  geometry,  perspective  and 
optics,  at  least  so  much  of  them  as  is  necessary  to  give  a  correct  repre- 
sentation of  and  a  proper  balanoe  to  the  figure.  Flaxman  properly 
explains  the  terms  by  the  rules  of  proportion  and  motion ;  and  he 
remarks  farther,  that  *'it  is  impossible  to  seethe  numerous  figures 
springing,  jumping,  dancing,  and  fidling  in  the  Hereulaneum  paiotinga 
on  the  painted  vases,  and  the  antique  basso-reUevos,  without  being 
assured  that  the  painters  and  sculptors  must  have  employed  geontetriou 
figures  to  determine  the  dsgrees  of  curvature  in  the  body»  and  angular 
or  rectilinear  extent  of  the  limbs,  and  to  fix  the  centre  of  gravity." 

Such  was  the  authority  of  Pamphilus,  says  Pliny  (xxxv.  10,  86), 
that  chiefly  through  his  influence,  first  in  Sicyon  and  than  throughout 
all  Greece,  noble  youth  were  tengbt  the  art  of  drawing  before  all 
others ;  it  was  considered  among  the  first  of  liberal  arte,  and  was 
practised  exclusively  by  the  free-bom,  for  there  was  a  law  prohibiting 
all  slaves  the  use  of  the  oestrum  or  graphis.  In  this  school  of  Pam- 
philus, the  most  famous  of  all  the  schools  of  ancient  painting,  the 
progreBaive  courses  of  study  oocupied  the  long  period  of  ten  years^ 
comprehending  instruction  in  drawing,  'arithmetic^'  geometiy,  anatomy, 
and  painting  in  its  diffisrent  branches.  The  fee  of  admission  was  no 
less  than  a  telent  (*Plisy,  xxxv.  10,86);  a  large  fee,  for  the  Attic 
talent,  which  is  moat  probably  here  alluded  to,  was  about  216^  stsrling. 
Pliny  mentions  that  Apelles  and  Melanthius  both  paid  this  fee.  Apellea 
studied  under  Ephorus  of  Ephesus  before  he  entered  the  sohool  of 
Pamphilus  at  Sioyon.  Pausias  of  Sicyon  also  studied  encaustio  under 
Pamphilus,  but  Pliny  does  not  inform  ns  whether  he  belonged  to  his 
school  and  paid  the  above-mentioned  fee. 

Pamphilus,  like  his  master  Eupompus,  aeems  to  have  been  oocupiad 
principally  with  the  theory  of  art  and  with  teaching,  for  we  have  very 
scanty  notices  of  his  works.  Yet  be  and  his  pupil  Melanthius,  accord- 
ing to  QuintiUan  (xii  10),  were  the  moat  renowned  amoug  the  Qreeka 
for  compoaition.  We  have  accounto  of  only  four  of  his  paintings,  the 
'  Heraclidffi,'  mentioned  by  Aristophanea  (Plutus,  886),  and  thras 
others  mentioned  by  Pliny — ^the  Battle  of  Pblius  and  Victory  of  the 
Athenisns,  Ulysses  on  the  Raft,  and  a  relationship, '  oognatio,'  probably 
a  family  portrait;  these  pictures  were  all  conspicuous  for  the  scien- 
tific arrangement  of  their  parte,  and  their  subjeote  oartainly  afford 
good  materials  for  fine  composition. 


The  period  of  Pamphilus  is  suffioisnily  fixed  by  the  circumstanoe  of 
his  having  tanght  Apelles^  and  he  consequently  flourished  somewhat 
before  and  about  the  time  of  Philip  II.  of  Maoedon,  from  B.O.  888 
to  about  8.0.  848.  He  left  wntinga  upon  the  arte,  but  l^y  have  unfor- 
tunately suffered  the  common  fate  of  the  writings  of  evecy  other 
ancient  artist    He  wrote  on  painting  and  famous  painters; 

PA'MPHILUS  was  bishop  of  Csosarea  in  Palestine,  and  the  mtimate 
friend  of  Eusefains,  who  was  oaUed  Pamphili  after  him.  [EuBEBiual 
He  is  said  to  have  been  born  at  Bezytus,  and  to  have  been  educated 
by  Pieriua  He  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  Caesarea,  where  he 
suffered  martyrdom  in  the  year  809. 

He  wss  a  man  of  profound  learning;  and  devoted  himaelf  chiefly  to 
the  study  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  works  of  Christian  writers. 
Jerome  states  that  he  wrote  out  with  his  own  hand  the  greater  part 
of  Origan's  works.  He  founded  a  library  at  Caasarea,  chiefly  consisting 
of  eceleaastical  works,  which  became  oelebrated  throughout  tho 
Christian  world.  It  waa  destroyed  before  the  middle  of  the  7th  oen* 
tury.  He  constantly  lent  and  gave  away  copiea  of  the  Soripturea. 
Both  Euaebius  and  Jerome  apeak  in  the  highest  terms  of  hia  piety 
and  benevolenca  Jerome  stotea  that  Pamphilus  composed  an  apology 
for  Origen  before  Euaebius;  but  at  a  later  period  having  discovexed 
that  the  work  which  he  had  taken  for  Pamphilua's  was  ^y  the  first 
book  of  Eusebius's  apology  for  Origen,  he  denied  that  Pamphilua 
wrote  anything  except  short  letters  to  his  friends.  The  truth  seems 
to  be 'that  the  firat  five  books  of  the  'Apology  for  Origen'  were  com- 
posed by  Eusebiua'  and  Pamphilua  jointly,  and  the  sixth  book  by 
Eusebius  alone,  ui'ter  the  death  of  Pamphilus.  Another  work  which 
Pamphilus  effected  in  conjunction  with  Eusebius  waa  an  edition  of 
tho  Septuagint^  from  the  text  in  Origen*a  *  Hexapla.'  This  odition 
waa  generally  uaed  in  the  Eastern  churdi.  Kontfaucon  and  Fabrieins 
have  publishBd  '  Contente  of  the  Aote  of  the  Apoatles '  as  a  work  of 
Pamphilua;  but  this  is  in  all  probability  the  production  of  a  later 
writer. 

Eusebins  wrote  a  *  Life  of  Pamphilua,'  in  three  books,  which  is  now 
entirely  lost,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  fragments,  and  even  of  these 
the  genuineness  is  extremely  doubtf  uL  We  have  however  notices  of 
him  in  the  'Ecdeaiastioal  History '  of  Eusebius  (vii  82),  and  in  the 
'  Da  Viris  Hlustribus'  and  other  works  of  Jerome.  (L«rdner^s  '  Credi- 
bility,' part  ii.  a  69,  and  the  authorities  there  quoted.) 

PAN  JBNUS  of  Athens,  the  brother  or  the  nephew  of  Phidias,  tho 
former  according  to  Pliny  and  Pausanias,  the  latter  acoording  to 
Strabo,  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  Greeks  who  attained  to  any  great 
excellence  in  painting ;  but  he  has  been  very  improperly  termwl  by 
Bome  the  Cimabue  of  the  Greeks,  for  although  the  contemporaiy,  he 
was  many  yean  the  junior  of  Polygnotos,  Mioon,  and  Dionysiut  of 
Colophon,  who  had  all  deaervedly  attained  the  greatsat  £une  in  Athena 
considerably  before  his  time. 

Pansenus  assisted  Phidias  in  decorating  the  Olympian  Jupiter,  but 
bis  most  famous  work  waa.  the  '  Battle  of  Marathon '  in  the  Poscile  at 
Athena;  it  contained  the  loonies  or  portrait  figures  of  Milttadee, 
Callimaohns,  Oynsgirios,  generals  of  the  Athenians,  and  of  Datis  and 
Artophemea,  generals  of  the  barbariana  (Pliny,  xxxv.  8,  84) ;  their 
reapective  names  were  not  attached  to  the  figurea  in  thia  instance 
(.^Sschines  '  Against  Ctesiphon '),  that  having  already  become  an  anti- 
quated custom.  These  Iconics  have  been  considered  to  signify  portraite 
in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term,  but  the  picture  of  Pansnus  cannot 
have  been  painted  much  less  than  40  years  after  the  bittle  of  Mara* 
then  took  place,  and  nearly  as  many  after  the  deaths  of  most  of  the 
above-named  generals ;  for  the  PcscUe  was  hoilt  by  Cimon  in  the  third 
year  of  the  77th  Olympiad,  20  yeara  after  the  battle  of  Marathon ; 
the  Olympian  Jupiter  was  paioted  in  the  86th,  85  yean  later,  and 
Pliny  mentions  the  88rd  as  the  psriod  of  Pknienus.  The  portraiture 
therefore,  unleaa  taken  from  earlier  pictures,  which  is  very  improbably 
naust  in  Uiis  instanos  have  been  oonfined  to  the  costume  and  decora- 
tiona  of  generals  as  known  to  have  been  worn  by  them  upon  the 
occasion;  and  the  'Iconics'  oonsequently,  whether  paintinga  or 
stetues,  although  aometimes  portraite  in  countenanos  as  well  as  la 
figure  were  apparently  not  necessarily  io. 

The  painting  of  the  Battle  of  Marathon  was  in  four  great  divisions ; 
the  first  repreaented  the  positions  of  the  two  srmies  before  the  battle^ 
the  second  and  third  the  principal  incideote  during  the  battle^  and 
the  fourth  the  total  rout  and  fiight  of  the  Persians;  each  in  itself  an 
extensive  compoaition  and  forming  an  independent  picture^  (Pausa* 
nias,  L  15.)  It  appears  that  Mioon  assiBted  Pannnus  in  painting  these 
pictures,  and  was  fined  80  minffi  (108Z.),  for  having  painted  the 
barbarians  larger  than  tbs  Greeks. 

The  paintings  and  decorations  of  the  Olympian  Jupiter  by  Panesnus 
were  on  the  throne  and  on  the  wall  around  the  throne  of  the  atetue. 
(Strobo,  viii  p.  864.)  The  subjeote  of  the  paintings  were.  Atlas 
supporting  Heaven  and  Earth,  with  Heroulea  near  him  about  to 
relieve  him  from  his  burden ;  Thestua  and  Peirithous ;  figures 
representing  Greeoe  and  Salamia,  the  latter  bearing  the  rostra  of  a 
ship  in  her  hands ;  the  Combat  of  Hercules  with  the  ICemean  Lion) 
Ajax  and  Cassandra;  Hippodamia,  the  daughter  of  (Enomaus, 
with  her  mother;  Prometheus  chained,  and  Hercules  preparing  td 
destroy  the  Vulture  which  preyed  upon  him ;  and  Penthssilsa  dyizig 
supported  by  Aohille^  with  Heapsrian  nymphi  bearing  iroit  (Pau- 
sanias, T.  II.) 
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Pliny  UAU  vm  that  PaosenuB  painted  the  interior  of  the  temple  of 
Hinerra  at  Elia  with  milk  and  saffron ;  he  painted  also  the  inside  of 
Hinerva'e  shield,  bat  in  what  manner  we  are  not  informed. 

Already  in  the  time  of  Pannnus  priae  conteate  were  established  at 
Corinth  and  Delphi,  in  one  of  which  he  was  defeated  by  Timagoras  of 
Chalcis  at  the  Pfthian  gamesL  (Pliny,  xzxv.  9,  35.)  Although  this 
is  the  only  notice  we  have  of  Timagoras,  he  must  haye  been  a  painter 
of  considerable  merit,  from  this  single  ciroumstanoe.  He  himself 
celebrated  his  own  victory  in  Terse. 

PANi£TIUS,  a  Greek  philosopher,  waa  a  native  of  Rhodes.  He 
studied  at  Athens,  under  Diogenes  the  Stoic,  and  afterwards  went  to 
Rome,  about  &o.  140,  where  he  gave  lessons  of  philosophy  and  was 
intimate  with  Scipio  ifimilianus,  the  younger  Lselius,  and  Polybius. 
After  a  time  PanetiuB  returned  to  Athens,  where  he  became  the 
leader  of  the  Stoio  school,  and  where  he  died  at  a  very  advanced  age. 
Posidonius,  Scylax  of  Halicamaasus,  Hecaton,  and  Mnesarohus  are 
mentioned  among  his  disciples.  Pknietius  was  not  apparently  a  strict 
Stoic,  but  was  rather  an  Eclectic  philosopher  who  tempered  the 
austerity  of  his  sect  by  adopting  something  of  the  more  rehned  style 
and  milder  principles  of  Plato  and  the  other  earlier  Academicians. 
(Cicero, '  De  Finibas,'  iv.  28.)  Cicero,  who  speaks  repeatedly  of  the 
works  of  Pansetius  in  terms  of  the  highest  veneration,  and  acknow- 
ledges that  he  borrowed  much  from  them,  says  that  PansBtius  styled 
Plato  '  the  divine'  and  '  the  Homer  of  philosophy,'  and  only  dissented 
from  him  on  the  subject  of  ttie  immortality  of  the  eoul,  which  he 
seems  not  to  have  admitted.    (*  TusouL  Quaest.,'  L  82.) 

Aulus  Qellius  (zii.  5)  says  that  Pansetius  rejected  the  principle  of 
apathy  adopted  by  the  later  Stoics,  and  retui-ned  to  Zeno'a  original 
meaning,  namely,  that  the  wise  man  ought  to  know  how  to  master  the 
imprsssions  which  he  receives  through  the  senses.  In  a  letter  of  con- 
eolation  which  Pansstius  wrote  to  Q.  Tubero,  mentioned  by  Cicero 
('  De  Finibns,'  iv.  9),  he  instructed  him  how  to  endure  pain,  but  never 
laid  it  down  as  a  principle  that  pain  was  not  an  evil.  He  was  very 
temperate  in  his  opinions,  and  he  often  replied  to  diffioolt  questions 
with  modest  hesitation,  saying  Mxo»t  "  I  wUl  consider." 
^  None  of  tho  works  of  Pantetius  have  come  down  to  us,  but  their 
titles  and  a  few  sentences  from  them  are  quoted  by  Cicero,  Diogenes 
Laertins,  and  others.  He  wrote  a  treatise  *  On  Duties,'  the  subeitanoe 
of  which  Cicero  merged  in  his  own  work  *De  Offidis.'  Cicero  says 
that  PansDtius  had  divided  his  subject  into  three  parts:  the  first 
treated  of  those  cases  in  whioh  men  deliberate  bet^reen  what  is  honest 
and  what  is  dishonest;  the  second,  ooncemiDg  what  is  useful  and 
what  is  disadvantageous ;  and  the  third,  of  those  cases  in  whidi  the 
useful  is  opposed  to  the  honest :  that  he  trested  the  two  first  in  a 
masterly  manner,  but  did  not  go  on  with  the  third  part,  although  he 
had  promised  to  do  so,  and  though  he  lived  for  thirty  years  after  he 
had  composed  the  others.  His  disciple  Posidonius  supplied  in  some 
degree  the  deficiency.  ('De  Offlciis,'  iiL  2,  and  *£pist  ad  Att/ 
xvi.  11.) 

'PansBtios  wrote  a  treatise  '  On  Divination,'  of  which  Cicero  probably 
made  use  in  his  own  work  on  the  same  subject  In  book  ii  42, 
Cicero  quotes  PansBtius  as  "one. among  the  Stoics  who  rejected  the 
predictions  of  the  soothsayers;  and  Us  disciple,  Scylax  of  Halicar- 
nassuB,  an  astrologer  himself,  and  also  a  distinguished  statesman  in  his 
native  town,  as  oue  who  despised  all  the  Chaldsean  arts  of  fortune- 
telling."  PansBtius  wrote  a  treatise  *  On  Tranquillity  of  Mind,'  whioh 
some  suppose  may  have  been  made  use  of  by  Plutarch  in  bis  work 
bearing  the  same  title.  He  wrote  also  a  book  '  On  Providence,'  men- 
tioned by  Cioero  (<Ad  Atticum,'  xiiL  8),  another  '  On  Msgistrates,' 
and  one  'On  Heresies,'  or  sects  of  philosophers^  His  book  *0n 
Socrates,'  quoted  by  Diogenea  Laertius,  and  by  Plutaroh  in  his  '  Life  of 
Aristides,'  made  probably  a  part  of  the  last-mentioned  work.  Laertius 
and  Seneca  quote  several  opinions  of  PansBtius  concerning  ethics  and 
metaphysics,  and  also  physios.  He  argued  that  the  torrid  aone  was 
inhabited,  oontrary  to  the  common  opinion  of  his  time.  Seneca 
('  Epist,'  116)  relates  his  prudent  and  dignified  reply  to  a  young  man 
who  had  asked  hia  advice  on  the  psssion  of  loveu  For  further  informa- 
tion concerning  this  distinguished  philoeopher  of  antiquity,  see 
*Disputatio  Historioo-Critica  de  Pansstio  Khodio,'  by  P.  U  van 
Lynden,  Leyden,  1802;  and  Chardon  de  la  Roohette,  *  Melanges  de 
Critique  et  de  PhUologie,'  vol  i,  Paris,  1812. 

PANINI,  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Sanscrit  grammarians,  is  said 
to  have  been  the  grandson  of  the  inspired  legislator  Ddvala,  and  lived 
at  so  remote  an  age  that  he  is  reckoned  among  the  fabulous  sages 
mentioned  in  the  •  PurAnas.'  (See  Colebrooke, '  Asiat  Res.,'  vil,  p.  202.) 
With  regard  to  his  death  we  have  the  following  tradition  in  the  'Hit6- 
padd^  ':--<•  It  is  rslated  that  the  valuable  life  of  PAnini  was  destroyed 
by  a  lion."  The  Indians  oonsider  him  as  their  most  andent  gram- 
marian, bat  his  great  work  is  oonfessedly  derived  from  earlier  trsattses 
on  the  same  subject :  he  often  quotes  his  prsdeoesaon  SAcalya,  QAigya, 
and  others;  and  it  appears  from  a  passsge  in  the  'Bhsgavad-Qita' 
(unless  the  following  line  is  an  interpolation  of  a  later  age),  that  the 
nomenclature  of  grammar  existed  when  the  great  epic  poem,  the 
'MahA-BhiU«ta,'  was  composed.  P&nini's  grammar  consists  ot  8996 
short  aphorisms,  or  ^sutras,'  divided  into  eight  books.  In  whioh  the 
rules  of  grammar  are  delivered  with  such  oracular  brevity  and  obscurity 
that  they  need  a  commentary  to  render  them  intelligible  even  to  the 
learned  Indians.    Bcsidea  the  'CArieft'  of  Bhartrihaii,  a  brother  of 


EiogVioramAditya  [Amara],  there  were  the  following  treatisei^  written 
expressly  to  illustrate  it :  1,  the  'BbattikAvya,'  which  was  nominally 
a  poem  describing  the  adventures  of  RAma,  but  really  a  collectioa 
of  all  the  defective  and  anomalous  forms  of  words  in  the  language, 
published  at  Calcutta,  1826;  2,  the  '  MahA-BbAshya,'  oi  'great  com- 
mentary,' by  Patanjali  A  new  edition  of  PAnini  has  been  publiahed 
with  the  following  title :  'PAniui's  acht  Biicber  grammatischer  Regeln; 
Sanscrit  mit  Commentar,  herauagegeben  und  erlautert  von  Dr.  Otto 
Bohtlingk,'  2  vols.  8vo,  Bonn,  1839.  The  first  volume  contains  the 
Sanscrit  text  of  PAnini's  '  Sdt»s'  with  the  native  scholia;  the  second 
volume  contains  an  introduction,  a  German  commentary,  and  indexes. 

PANPNI  (or  PANNINI),  GIOVANNI  PAOLO,  an  eminent  painter 
of  ifrchitecture,  was  born  at  Piacenza  (Placentia),  in  the  year  1695. 
When  prosecuting  his  studies  at  Rome,  he  took  peculiar  pleasure  in 
designing  every  vestige* of  ancient  msgnificenoe,  the  ruins  of  the  finest 
Roman  edifices,  and  some  of  those  buildings  wbich  are  still  the  orna- 
ments of  modem  Rome.  He  formed  his  style  of  composition  and  his 
entire  manner  after  the  works  of  Ghidolfi,  in  which  he  was  so  successful 
that  he  soon  excelled  all  his  contemporaries  in  that  department  of  the 
art.  His  paintings  are  generally  esteemed  for  the  grandeur  of  the 
architecture,  the  correctoess  of  the  perspective,  and  the  clearness  of 
the  colouring.  His  figures  also  are  designed  with  taste,  and  deverly 
grouped.  Frequently  however  his  figures  are  rather  too  large  for  the 
buildings,  which  detracts  from  the  grandeur  of  the  composition.  In 
his  latter  time  his  works  were  distinguished  by  freedom  and  breadth, 
of  touch,  but  in  colouring  and  efiect  they  are  more  feeble  tbaa  hia 
earlier  works.  He  died  October  21, 1768.  There  are  several  pictures 
by  Panioi  at  Rivoli,  a  country-house  belonging  to  the  king  of  Sardinia, 
representing  views  of  that  seat  and  the  environs. 

PANVI'NIO,  ONU'FRIO,  was  born  at  Verona  in  1629.  He  took 
at  an  early  age  the  habit  of  the  order  of  St.  Augustine,  and  pursued  hia 
studies  at  Rome,  whence  he  was  called  to  Florence  in  1554  to  fill  the 
chair  of  theology  in  that  city;  but  soon  afterwards,  at  his  own  request, 
was  superseded  in  the  office,  and  obtained  leave  from  his  superiors  to 
visit  the  chief  citiee  of  Italy  in  order  to  collect  inscriptions.  At  Venice 
he  became  acquainted  with  Sigonio,  who  had  been  appointed  professor 
of  belles  lettres  in  that  city  in  1552,  and  who  was  not  less  entha- 
sisstically  attadied  than  Panvinio  himself  to  the  study  of  antiquitiea. 
The  acquaintance  soon  ripened  into  a  lasting  friendship.  At  Rome  he 
was  patronised  by  Cardixial  Cervini,  who  in  1555  beciBime  Pope  Mar- 
oellus  IL,  and  by  him  Panvinio  was  appointed  to  a  situation  in  the 
library  of  the  Vatican,  with  a  sslazy  of  six  gold  ducats  a  month.  The 
pope  however  died  a  short  time  after  his  election ;  and  Panvinio  was 
then  patronised  by  Cardinal  Farnese,  who  gave  him  apartments  in  hia 
palace,  admitted  him  to  his  table,  and  treated  him  in  other  respects 
with  the  greatest  liberality.  Having  accompanied  the  cardinal  in  a 
voyage  to  Sicily,  he  was  taken  ill  at  Palermo,  and  died  there  April  7, 
1568,  at  the  age  of  thirty-nine^ 

Panvinio  was  a  man  of  great  learning  and  indefatigable  industzy. 
Nioeron,  in  his  '  M^moires,'  mentions  twenty-seven  of  his  works  which 
had  been  printed;  and  Mafiei,  in  his  '  Verona  Uluatrata,'  gives  a  list  of 
hia  manuscripts  in  different  libraries  of  Italy  and  Germany.  The  most 
important  of  his  works  are  the  following,  some  of  which  were  not 
printed  till  after  his  death : — '  Epitome  Pontificum  Romanorum  usque 
ad  Paulum  IV^  Venicei  fol.,  1557;  '  Viginti-aeptem  Pontificum 
Romanorum  Elogia  et  Imagines,'  Rome,  foL,  1568 ;  '  Fasti  et  Triumphi 
Romanorum  h  Romulo  usque  ad  Carolum  V.,'  Venice,  1557,  of  which 
Mader  published  another  edition  in  1662  at  Helmstadt;  'In  Fastos 
Consulares  Appendix ;'  '  De  Ludis  Secularibus  et  Antiquis  liomano- 
rum  Nominibus,'  Heidelbeig,  foL,  1588  ;  '  De  Baptismate,  Pascali 
Origins,  et  Ritn  oonsecrandi  Agnos  Dei,'  Rome^  4to,  1560 ;  'De  Sybillis 
et  Canninibus  Sybillinis,'  Venice,  8vo,  1567;  'De  Triumpho  Commen- 
tarius»'  Venice,  foL  1573,  and  Helmstadt,  1676,  4to,  by  Mader;  'De 
Ritu  sepeliendi  Mortuos  apud  Veteres  Christianoa  et  eorum  Cosme- 
teriis,'  Louvain,  8vo,  1572;  'De  Republica  Romana  Ldbri  IIL,'  Venice^ 
8vo,  1581 ;  'De  Bibliotheca  Poutificis  Vaticana,'  Tarragona,  4to,  1587; 
'  De  Ludis  Circensibus  libri  IL,  et  de  Triumphis  Liber  L,'  Venice, 
fol.,  1600;  'Amplissimi  OmatisBimique  Triumpiii,  ex  Antiquiesimis 
Lapidum  Nummorom  Monumentis,  &c.  Descriptio,'  Rome^  fol.,  1618; 
'De  Antiquitate  et  Viris  lllustribus  Veronss  Libri  VIII.,'  Padoa,  foL, 
1648.  The  following  treatises  are  contained  in  the  great  collection  of 
Grasvius,  '  Thesaurus  Antiquitatum  Romanarum  :' — '  De  Civitate 
Romana,' '  De  Imperio  Romano,'  in  toL  i ;  'De  Antiquis  Romanorum 
Nominibus^'  in  vol.  H;  'Antique  Urbis  Imago,'  in  voL  iii ;  'De  Ludis 
Ciroenaibtts,'  'De  Ludis  SsBoularibus,'  and  'De  Triumpho  Commen- 
tarius,'  in  vol.  ix.  His  great  treatiee  '  De  CsBrimoniis  Curiso  Romanse,' 
in  11  vols,  folio,  is  in  manuscript  in  the  royal  library  at  Munich. 

(Weiss,  in  JBioffraphie  UmverteUe;  Tiraboschis  Sioria  deUa  LtM/tror 
turn  /ta/tatM,  voL  viL) 

PA'OU,  PASQUA'LE  DE,  vras  bom  in  1726  in  the  village  of 
Roetino^  in  the  jurisdiction  of  Bastia  in  the  island  of  Corsica.  In  1734 
his  father  Qiaointo  de  Paoli,  together  with  Qiaffieri,  was  proclaimed 
their  leader  against  the  Genoese  by  Uie  revolted  Conicans,  but  after  a 
struggle  of  several  yean^  in  which  the  adventurer  Theodor  figured 
[Nbubovf,  Theodok  toh],  Giaointo  was  obliged  by  the  French 
auxiliariea  of  the  Genoese  to  give  op  the  contest,  and  obtained  leave 
in  1740  to  withdraw  from  the  island  with  his  yoonger  son  Pssquale. 
dements  the  elder  ton  remained  in  Goiaioa.    Gtacinto  and  his  son 
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^^t  to  l^aplefly  where  the  father  obtained  a  oommisBlon  in  a  regitnont 
formed  chiefly  of  Corsican  emigranta,  and  his  son  was  placed  in  the 
xnilitaTy  college  of  that  capital,  where  he  studied  under  able  masters, 
amongBt  others  tiie  celebrated  QenovesL 

On  leaving  college  yonng  De  Faoll  obtained  a  lieutenant's  commiis- 
Bion  in  tlie  Neapolitan  service.    Meantime  a  fresh  revolt  broke  out  in 
Coraica,  under  two  chiefs,  Matra  and  Qaffbri,  who  gave  full  occupation 
to  the  Qenoese  for  several  year8«   In  October  1753  Gaffori  was  murdered 
by  hired  aasaasins^  and  the  Genoese  were  suspected  of  having  insti- 
gated the  crime.    The  Corsicans  now  cast  their  eyes  upon  young  Paoli, 
und  invited  him  to  come  and  put  himself  at  their  head.    He  did  so, 
and  was  proclaimed,  in  a  parliament  of  the  representatives  of  the  people, 
in  July  1755,  captain-general  of  the  Corsicans.    During  twelve  years 
be  haffled  all  the  efforts  of  the  Genoese,  who  lost  every  part  of  the 
island,  except  the  maritime  towns  of  Bastia,  Calvi,  San  Fioreozo,  and 
Ajaccio,  in  which  the  Genoese  garrisons  were  blockaded  by  the  natives, 
and   at  last  the   Corsicans  obtained  possession  of  Ajaccio  also.    But 
Paoli  had  to  encounter  a  more  daugerous  enemy  than  the  Genoese,  in 
the    traitors  among  his  own  countrymen,  headed  by  Matra,  who, 
through  jealousy  or  bribes,  or  both,  excited  a  civil  war,  in  which  he  was 
defeated  and  killed,  and  bis  brother  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  at  Genoa. 
Meantime  Paoli  organised  the  island,  and  fixed  its  government  and 
administration.    He  formed  a  legislative  assembly,  under  the  name  of 
'  CoDsnlta  Generale,'  of  500  deputies,  elected  by  the  body  of  the 
people,  one  for  each  commune:  the  members  were  renewed  every 
year ;  only  freeholders  twenty-five  years  old  at  least  were  qualified  to 
be  returned  as  deputies    The  executive  consisted  of  nine  members, 
elected  by  the  deputies.    Paoli  was  the  president  of  the  executive, 
with  the  title  of  '  General  of  the  Kingdom  and  Chief  of  the  Supreme 
Magistracy  of  Corsica.'     He  had  a  body-guard  which  escorted  him 
when  he  went  out,  to  protect  him  against  any  attempt  at  assassination; 
but  he  would  have  no  guard  at  the  door  of  Ms  apartments,  trusting  to 
the  fidelity  of  six  laige  fierce  mastiffs  which  watched  and  slept  in  his 
room.   A  law  of  the  legislative  assembly  forbade  under  severe  penalties 
any  person  from  spealdng  or  writing  against  the  general  or  the  execu- 
tive council    In  1764  Paoli  established  a  university  in  the  town  of 
Corte,  the  professors  in  which  were  paid  by  the  nation,  and  the 
students  taught  gratuitously.    The  funds  for  me  new  university  were 
supplied  from  a  tax  on  the  parochiid  clergy.    The  military  force  con- 
Biste<l  of  militia  well  trained  to  the  use  of  arms;  Paoli  could  collect 
30,000  men  in  case  of  necessity.    He  also  formed  a  flotilla,  with  which 
he  axmoyed  the  Genoese  toade^  and  took  possession  of  the  island  of 
Caprcda.    The  whole  public  revenue  of  the  island  did  not  exceed  one 
miUion  of  livres,  or  about  40,000  pounds  sterling. 

In  1760  Pope  Clement  XIIL,  at  the  request  of  Paoli,  sent  to  Corsica 
a  bishop  with  the  title  of  Apostolic  Visitor,  in  order  to  regulate  the 
eocleeiastical  affairs,  which  were  in  a  state  of  confusion.  This  step, 
which  had  something  of  the  appearance  of  a  recomition  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  Cdrdica,  greatly  displeased  the  repubUo  of  Genoa,  which 
offered  a  reward  of  8000  crowns  to  any  one  who  should  arrest  the 
bishop  and  deliver  him  over  to  the  Genoese  authorities,  forbidding  at 
the  same  time  all  subjects  of  the  republic  to  obey  his  mandates.  The 
pope  published  an  edict  against  the  resolutions  of  the  Genoese  senata 
whioh  he  characterised  as  iniquitous  and  an  insult  to  the  apostolicu 
authority.  The  quarrel  lasted  for  some  years,  and  employed  the  pens 
of  jurists  and  controversialists  on  both  aides. 

Genoa,  despairing  of  ever  recovering  the  sovereignty  of  Corsioai 
resolved  on  giving  up  the  island  to  France.  This  was  effected  by  the 
treaty  of  Versailles  in  1768 — a  contract  dishonourable  and  disgraceful 
to  both  partiea  Paoli  loudly  and  eloquently  appealed  to  all  Europe 
against  the  cession,  but  no  one  interfered  in  favour  of  Corsica.  The 
French  landed  a  large  force  in  Corsica,  well  provided  with  artillery 
and  ammunition,  under  the  command  of  Count  Marboeufl  PaoU 
determined  upon  resistanoe,  and  was  seconded  by  the  whole  popula- 
tion, including  the  women.  The  Corsicans  fought  desperately :  thoagh 
overwhelmed  at  first  by  superior  forces,  they  defeated  the  French 
with  great  slaughter  on  the  banks  of  the  Golo ;  and  again,  on  the  9th 
of  October  1768  they  routed  the  main  body  of  the  enemy,  commanded 
by  Marbceuf  in  person,  with  the  loss  of  two  thousand  men.  In  the 
following  year  large  reinforcements  came  to  the  French  from  Toulon 
under  General  de  Vans.  In  May  1769  a  general  battle  took  place,  in 
which  the  Corsicans,  after  fighting  bravely,  were  completely  routed 
near  Pontenuovo.  The  IVench  entered  Corte,  and  overran  the  whole 
island.  Most  of  the  oommunes  subnutted  to  the  conquerors.  Paoli, 
with  many  followers,  retired  to  Portovecdhio^  from  whence  he  sailed 
in  an  English  vessel  for  Leghorn,  where  he  was  kindly  received  by  the 
grand-duke  Leopold.  PaoU  afterwards  repaired  to  England,  where  he 
remained  till  1789,  when  Mirabeau  moved  in  the  National  Assembly 
the  recall  of  all  the  Corsican  patriots  who  had  bravely  fought  for  the 
independence  of  their  country. 

Paoli  repaired  to  Paris,  where  he  was  received  with  acclamations, 
and  in  the  hall  of  the  Assembly  he  pronused  fidelity  to  Franoe  under 
the  new  order  of  things.  He  was  presented  to  Louis  XVL,  who  made 
him  lieutenant-general  and  military  commandant  in  Corsica.  He  was 
received  in  his  nadve  island  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm,  and  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  national  guard.  Paoli  acted  faithfully 
towards  the  constitutional  monarchy  of  France:  but  when  the  violent 
revolutionists  overthrew  that  monarchy,  he  drew  back,  and  separated 
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himself  from  the  French  part^.  His  nature,  sincere  and  steady  of 
purpose,  recoiled  from  the  injustice,  the  oppression,  and  the  inuno- 
rality  of  the  Convention.  He  was  soon  accused  before  that  Assembly, 
and  his  name  was  placed  on  the  lists  of  proscription.  Paoli  now  saw 
it  was  high  time  to  declare  himself.  He  assembled  his  countrymen, 
by  whom  he  was  appointed  general-in-ohief  and  president  of  the  council 
of  governments  At  the  first  declaration  of  war  between  England  and 
France,  he  applied  to  the  English  commanders  in  the  Mediterranean, 
and,  with  their  assistance,  drove  the  French  garrisons  out  of  tiie  island. 
Soon  after,  a  deputation  of  the  consulta  proceeded  to  London  to  offer 
the  crown  of  Corsica  to  the  King  of  Great  Britain.  The  offer  was 
accepted,  and  most  Corsicans  thought  that  Paoli  would  have  been 
appointed  viceroy,  but  Sur  Gilbert  Eliot  was  named  to  that  office  This 
and  some  subsequent  disagreements  made  it  desirable  for  PaoU  to 
leave  the  island,  in  order  not  to  give  a  pretence  for  civil  dissensions. 
Having  recommended  his  countrymen  to  remain  firm  in  their  allegiance 
to  the  British  crown,  as  their  only  means  of  salvation,  he  returned  to 
Englsnd,  where  he  lived  in  retiroment  for  several  years  on  a  pension 
which  the  British  government  allowed  him.  He  died  near  London  in 
February  1807.  A  monument^  with  his  bust  and  an  inscription,  was 
raised  to  his  memory  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

The  biography  of  Paoli  has  been  written  by  Pommereul  in  an 
hostile  and  unfair  spbit :  Boswell,  on  the  contrary,  has  written  a  kind 
of  panegyric  with  his  usual  commonplace  enthusiasm.  Pompei,  in  his 
'  Etat  de  la  Corse,'  Paris,  1821,  gives  the  best  account  of  the  particulars 
of  Paoli*s  life.  Botia,  in  Us  *Storia  d'ltalia,'  book  46,  gives  a  copious 
narrative  of  Paoli*s  career  in  Corsica.  A  volume  of  Paoli's  letters  has 
been  published,  which,  with  his  spiritjod  manifestoes,  are  his  only 
literary  remains. 

PAOLO  SARPL    [Paul,  Fatheb,] 

PAOLO  VERONESE.    [Caouabl] 

PA'PIAS^  one  of  the  early  Christian  writers  in  the  Greek  language, 
was  bishop  of  HierapoUa  in  Asia  at  the  beginning  of  the  2nd  century. 
According  to  Cave,  he  flourished  in  the  year  110,  accordiog  to  others 
in  115  or  116.  He  wrote  five  books,  entitled  *  An  Explication  of  the 
Words  (or  Oracles)  of  the  Lord,*  whioh  are  now  lost.  In  a  passage  of 
this  work  which  is  quoted  b^  Eusebius.  Papias  professes  to  have  taken 
great  pains  to  gain  information  respeotmg  Christianity  from  ^ose  who 
had  known  &  apostles,  and  some  remarkable  statements  of  his 
respecting  the  apostles  and  evangelists  are  still  preserved.  According 
to  Irensdus,  he  wad  himself  a  hearer  of  John  and  a  companion  of  Poly- 
carp.  He  is  said  by  Eusebius  to  have  been  a  Millennarian,  and  a  man 
of  little  mind,  *'aB  ajipears,"  says  Eusebius,  '*  from  hii  own  writings." 
(Eusebius,  HitL  Eec*,  iii.  89 ;  Cave,  Hiat,  LiL,  under ' Papias; '  Lardner.) 

PAPINIA'NUS,  ^MI'LIUS,  was  a  pupU  of  the  jurist  Q.  Cervidins 
Sctevola  at  the  same  time  with  Septimius  Severus,  afterwards  emperor. 
Under  the  emperor  Marcus  AureUos  he  held  the  office  of  advocatua 
fisd,  in  which  he  soeceeded  S.  Severua.  After  Severus  became 
emperor,  Papinian  was  his  libelloram  magister,  and  pr»fectus  prsBtorio. 
PauluB  informs  us  that  he  had  given  an  opinion  before  Papinian  in  his 
auditorium.    (*  Big.,'  20,  tit  5,  a.  1 2;  <  Dig.,'  12,  tit  1,  a.  40.) 

Sevema  was  always  on  intimate  te^^pos  with  Papinian,  and  at  his 
death  recommended  to  him  his>  two  sons  Caraoalla  and  Getik  Cara- 
caUa  murdered  his  brother,  and  shortly  after  put  to  death  Papinian, 
together  with  Papinian'a  son,  who  was  quaestor.  The  cauae  of  this 
execution  is  only  obscurely  stated  ('  Spart,  Sever.,'  a  21 ;  '  Anton. 
Carac.,'  o.  8.) ;  but  it  appears  that  the  rigid  morality  of  Piipinian  was 
shocked  by  the  brutal  conduct  of  Canuiall%  and  that  be  showed  his 
disapprobation  of  this  unnatural  act 

Few  Roman  jurists  were  held  in  higher  estimation  than  Papinian, 
and  he  is  often  cited  in  the  most  honourable  manner  both  by  the 
historians  ('Spart,  Sever.,'  a  21)  and  in  various  parts  ol  the  code 
(*  Cod.'  5,  tit  71,  a.  14,  ftc.).  Justinian  (*  CoDst  ad  Anteoesa.')  in  the 
course  of  study  which  he  laid  down  after  the  completion  of  the 

*  Institutes,'  '  Digest,'  and  '  Code,'  in  speaking  of  the  third  year's 
course  of  study,  makes  special  mention  of  Papiniao.  The  twentieth, 
twenty-first,  and  twenty-second  books  of  the  'Digest'  were  enjoined 
to  be  read  in  place  'acutissind  Papiniani;'  the  name  '  Papinianisto' 
was  still  to  be  retained  by  the  students  of  Hie  third  year,  and  the 
festival  formerly  celebrated  on  the  occasion  of  commencing  hii  work,  it 
was  declwed,  should  be  solemnly  kept  as  usual,  in  order  that  the 
memory  of  ^e  great  Papinian  might  be  for  ever  preserved.    The 

*  Digest '  contains  extracts  from  his  thirty-seven  books  of '  Qusestiones,' 
his  nineteen  books  cf  '  Besponsa,'  and  fragmenta  from  his  two  books 
of  'Definitionesy'  his  two  books  on '  Adulteria,'  and  a  single  book  on 
'  Adulteria; '  also  from  a  Gbeek  fragment,  entitled  4k  rov  iuTTwo/wc^ 
fiovofiifiXov  rw  Tlearuxyov,  that  i%  'On  the  duty  of  the  JBdiles  in 
Borne  and  the  Honicipia.'  Papinian  is  chiefly  quoted  by  Pteuhu  and 
Ulpian,  and  sometimea  aUo  by  Mardan. 

PAPI'RII,  the  name  of  a  patrician  and  plebeian  geoa  in  anoient 
Bome^  who  were  formerly  cidled  PapisiL  (<  Cio,  Ad  Fam.,'  ix.  21.) 
This  gens  was  divided  mto  sevend  fiumlies,  such  as  the  Mugil- 
lani,  Crassi,  Cursores,  and  Massones;  and  the  most  oeLsbrated  of 
the  Cerent  individuals  of  these  families  was  Lucius  Papibius 
CUBSOB,  the  grandson  of  L.  Papirius  Cursor,  who  was  censor  in  the 
year  in  which  Rome  was  taken  by  the  GaaU  (*Liv.,'  ix.  3i),  and 
son  of  Spurius  Papirius  Cursor,  who  was  nulitary  tribune  in  ]B.a 
379  C  Liv./  vi  27.)    We  fint  read  of  lb  Papirius  Gunor  as  master 
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of  tbe  borM  to  L.  Pkpirim  CmtQi,  who  wm  created  dictator  B.a 
889,  by  the  oodiqI  MaDlina,  in  order  to  carrj  on  the  war  against  the 
Antiatea.  (*  Liv.,'  viiL  12 ;  Cia,  'Ad.  Flam./ is.  21.)  The  tame  of  his 
first  oonsniihip  ia  doubtfoL  Lirf  mentions  C.  PoBtOioa  and  L.  Fapi- 
riua  Mogillanus  as  codsqIs  in  B.a  825 :  bat  he  adda  that  instead  of 
Fapirins  MugiUanns,  the  same  of  Fbpirius  Cursor  was  fonnd  in  some 
annals.  ('  LIt.,'  viiL  28.)  During  the  year  of  their  oonsulsbip  the 
Lex  Poetilia  Papiria  was  passed,  which  enacted  that  no  one  should  be 
kept  in  fetters  or  bonds,  except  for  a  crime  which  desenred  them,  and 
only  until  he  had  suffered  the  punishment  which  the  law  proTided ; 
it  also  enacted  that  ereditora  should  have  a  right  to  attach  the  goods 
and  not  the  persons,  of  their  debtors.    ('Liv./  viii  28.) 

In  Uie  followiDg  year  Papirius  Cursor,  who  ia  said  by  Livy  (viii  29) 
to  have  been  conaidered  at  that  time  the  moat  illuatrious  general  of 
his  age,  was  appointed  dictator  to  carry  on  the  war  against  the  Bam- 
nitea.  He  appointed  Q.  Fabiua  Maximus  his  maater  of  the  horse ;  and 
during  hia  absence  at  Kome  to  renew  tbe  auspices^  Fabiua  attacked  the 
enemy  contrary  to  his  commanda  and  gained  a  signal  victory.  On  hia 
return  to  the  camp,  he  commanded  Fabiua  to  be  put  to  death ;  but 
the  soldiers  espousiog  the  cause  of  Fabiua,  the  execution  waa  delayed 
tall  the  followiDg  day,  before  which  time  Fabiua  had  an  opportunity  of 
escaping  to  Rome,  where  he  placed  himself  under  the  protection  of 
the  s«-nate^  The  proceedioga  which  followed  are  interesting  to  the 
student  of  the  constitutional  history  of  Rome,  aa  they  ahow  that  an 
appeal  (provocatio)  could  be  made  to  the  people  from  the  decision  of 
a  dictator,  which  ia  in  accordance  with  a  remsrk  of  Livy  in  another 
part  of  hia  history  (ill  55),  that  after  the  decemvirB  were  expelled 
from  Rome,  a  law  waa  passed,  enacting  that  in  future  no  magistrate 
should  be  made  from  whom  there  dbould  be  no  appeal.  Papiriua 
demaoded  Fabiua  of  the  senate;  and  as  neither  the  entreatiea  of  tiie 
senators  nor  those  of  the  father  of  Fabiua,  who  had  been  dictator  and 
three  times  consul,  could  iuduoe  Papiriua  to  pardon  him,  the  &ther  of 
Fabiua  appealed  (provocavit)  to  the  people,  and  at  length,  at  the 
earnest  entreaties  of  the  people  and  of  the  tribunea  of  the  pleba,  the 
life  of  Fabiua  waa  apared.  Papiriua  named  a  new  master  of  the  horse, 
and,  on  hia  return  to  the  army,  defeated  the  Samnites,  and  put  an  end 
to  the  war  for  the  time.  ('  Liv./  viii.  29-37.) 

Papiriua  waa  elected  consul  a  second  time  with  Q.  Publiua  Philo,  in 
B.C.  820,  and  again  defeated  the  Samnites ;  and  apparently  a  third 
time  in  the  foUowing  year,  though  there  appears  to  be  aome  doubt 
upon  the  latter  point  ('  Liv./  ix.  7-1  <L)  He  waa  consul  for  the  fourth 
time  in  B.O.  815  ('Liv./  ix  22),  and  for  the  fifth  time  in  &o.  818 
('  Liv./  ix.  28).  He  waa  again  named  dictator  in  B.O.  809,  to  carry  on 
the  war  againat  hia  old  enemies  the  Samnites,  whom  he  defeated  with 
great  slaughter,  and  obtained,  on  aocount  of  hia  victoiy,  the  honour 
of  a  triumph  ('  Liv^  iz.  88,  40);  after  whidi  time  we  find  no  fiirther 
mention  of  him. 

Papiriua  Cursor,  says  Livy  (vl  15),  was  considered  the  moat  illustri- 
oua  man  of  bia  age ;  and  it  waa  thought  he  would  have  been  equal  to 
contend  with  Alexander  the  Great^  if  the  latter,  after  the  oonqueat  of 
Aaia,  had  turned  his  anna  againat  Europe. 

PAPPRIUS^  JUSTUS,  a  Roman  jurist,  who  compfled  twenty 
books  of  Constitutiona,  aooording  to  the  Florentine  Index.  There 
are  sixteen  excerpts  from  this  work  in  the  Digest  In  one  exoerpt 
(Dig.  2,  tit.  14,  a.  59)  Papiriua  mentiona  a  rsacript  of  the  Emperor 
Antoninus,  addrecaed  to  Avidiua  Casdua.  The  net  of  the  rescript 
being  addreased  to  Caaaiua  ahowa  that  Antoninua  is  the  Emperor 
Marcus  Antoninus.  Accordingly  Papiriua  waa  living  under  Marcua 
Antoninus ;  and  he  also  aurvived  him,  aa  appears  from  hia  speakins 
of  the  Divi  Fratrea.  F«**"8 

A  jurist  of  the  name  of  Papiriua  Fronto  ia  dted  by  Callistratua, 
(Dig.  14,  tit  8,  a.  4.) 

PAPrRIUS,  SEXTUS  or  PUBUUS^  ia  the  cdUeetor  or  supposed 
collector  of  the  old  Leges  Curiatse,  or  aa  they  are  sometimes  called, 
L^-gea  Regise,  which  were  enacted  at  Rome  during  the  kingly  period. 
Thia  Paoiriua  ia  said  to  have  been  Pontifex  Maximus  sad  to  have  lived 
under  the  last  Tarquin.  The  few  and  doubtful  fragments  of  this 
supposed  compiktion  are  oontained  in  Hoffmann, '  Hist  Juris.,'  vol.  ii. 
p.  L    The  collection  is  mentioned  under  the  name  of  Jus  Papiriannm, 
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PAPPUS,  ALEXANDRI'KUfif,  an  eminent'  mathematioian  of 
Alexandria,  who  flouriahed  about  the  end  of  the  4th  oentuiy  of  our 
era.  In  the  very  brief  aoconnta  we  have  of  him,  he  ia  mentioned  aa 
Uie  author  of  several  tnatiaes,  all  of  which,  except  hia « Matbematieal 
CoUectiona  (Ma^iarucal  2vivy«ryot),  probaUy  the  moat  valuable  of 
lua  wntings,  appear  to  have  periahed.  Thia  work,  aa  iU  name  importsL 
u  miacellaneoua ;  and  besides  a  variety  of  propoaitions,  both  problema 
and  theorema,  oontaina  some  curious  notices,  not  found  elsewhere,  of 
the  history  of  mathematics,  and  of  mathematioiana  in  hia  own  and  in 
P'®<'f^g  times.  Of  the  eight  books  of  the '  Mathematical  Collectiona,* 
the  firatud  about  one  half  of  the  second  are  presumed  to  be  lost: 
the  rest  have  reached  the  preaent  time,  though  with  manyimper^ 
notions,  and  in  some  paasagea  bo  mutilated  that  the  meaning  cannot 
be  certainly  determined.  The  original  Greek,  except  aome  abort 
extracts,  haa  never  been  printed;  and  the  only  translation  of  it,  which 


ia  by  Commandin^  was  first  published  at  Pesaro  in  1588 ;  and  aoioiber 
edition,  with  little  variation  or  improvement,  waa  printed  in  1 660  at 
Bologna.    Thia  translation  is  accompanied  with  a  commentajrj,  <^^^ 
tedioua,  and  in  aome  placea  defective ;  but  at  the  aame  time  it  is 
extremely  valuable,  from  the  explanation  which  it  oontaina  of  socce 
di£Sculties,  and  the  correction  of  many  errors  in  the  manoacrlpt  used 
by  Commandine,  and  which  pervade  all  the  manuacripts  of  Pappo* 
that  have  hiUierto  been  examined.    From  Commant^ine's  manner  U 
refraring  to  the  Greek,  it  appears  that  be  had  only  one  manuaeript  for 
hia  guide;    He  died  before  the  work  had  received  hia  last  <»rrectioi», 
and  no  account  is  given  of  the  history  or  character  of  the  manuaeript 
which  he  followed.    From  a  family  dispute  between  two  aona-zD-Iaw, 
the  publication  waa  suspended  for  aome  time  after  hia  death ;  and  si 
length,  by  the  munificence  of  his  patron,  the  Duke  of  Urbino!,  tbe 
translation  waa  printed,  but  confessedly  without  any  correction  what- 
ever of  the  errora  or  omiauona  in  the  unfiniahed  work  of  CommsuidiBSL 
In  thia  atate  however  it  was  a  very  interesting  communication  to  tbe 
mathematicians  of  that  age,  and  almost  immediately  exeited  the 
graateet  intereat  and  attention  towarda  the  Greek  geometry. 

The  two  first  books  of  Pappus  are  not  in  Commandine'a  tranaUtion, 
from  tbeir  not  being  found  m  any  of  the  manuscripta  to  which  he  had 
access;  but  a  portion  of  the  aecond  book  waa  afterwards  found  in  a 
manuscript  in  the  Savilian  Library  at  Oxford,  and  publiahed  bj  Dr. 
Wallis  in  1688,  with  a  Latin  translation,  and  valuable  notea  explana- 
tory of  the  Greek  arithmetia    From  this  remaiuing  fragment,  it  i^ 
resaonably  conjectured  by  Dr.  Wallis  that  theae  two  books  related 
solely  to  that  arithmetic ;  and  thence  he  infera  that  the  loes  of  them 
ia  not  greatly  to  be  lamented :  the  whole  object  of  the  aeoond  book 
appears  to  be  equivalent  to  what  is  now  considered  aa  a  very  aimple 
proposition,  via.  that  the  multiplication  of  any  oumbers,  all  or  any  of 
which  have  ciphers  annexed,  may  be  performed  by  multiplyiug  the«e 
numbers  without  the  ciphers,  and  then  adding  all  tbe  clpbera  to  the 
product.    The  first  book  waa  probably  employed  about  the  aimple 
operations  of  the  addition  and  subtraction  of  uumbera    The  third 
book  contains  geometrical  problems  both  linear  and  aolid.    The  fourth 
contains  theorems  of  plane,  solid,  and  linear  classes  of  proposittona 
The  fifth  tieata  principally  of  isoperimetrical  figures.    The  sixth  is 
employed  chiefly  in  explaining  and  correcting  aome  propositions  of 
Theodosius  and  some  other  ancieut  writers,  io  treatises  on  spheriea 
The  seveuth  book  is  entirely  on  tbe  ancient  analysia    The  eighth 
and  last  book  ia  entirely  on  mechanics ;  but  thougb  a  curioua  docu- 
ment of  the  atate  of  that  branch  of  science  in  the  time  of  Pappus,  yei 
from  the  great  improvement  both  in  the  theory  and  practice  of 
mechamca  in  modem  times,  it  is  comparatively  of  little  valua 

(Dr.  Trail,  Life  of  Simion  ;  Suidas,  in  voc  *  YoHiua  do  Chronologii 
Mathematioorum ;'  and  MofUuda,  tom.  i) 

PARACE'LSUS^  the  name  commonly  given  to  a  very  extraordinary 
person,  who  called  himself  by  the  compound  and  high-aouuding  appel- 
Ution  PmupFua  Aubbolus  Theophbabtus  Pabaoelsxtb  Bombast,  ab 
HOHXNHBIM;  to  which  is  sometimes  added  the  epitht^t  'Kremita.' 
Of  all  theae  namea  it  ia  difficult  to  say  which,  if  any,  really  beloogni 
to  him ;  for  though  he  seems  to  have  liked  'Theophrastua'  better  than 
any  of  the  others,  and  sometimes  (aa  in  hia  will  and  hia  letter  to  Eras- 
mus) called  himself  by  tbat  alone,  and  though  he  saya,  in  his  book 
called  '  Paragranum/  "Et  Katurso  et  Baptismatis  jure  Theopbrattua 
nominor/'  still  he  waa  wont  to  pay  so  little  regard  to  truth,  either  in 
his  worda  or  actions,  that  he  caonot  safely  be  k>elieved  even  in  such  a 
trifle  aa  thia    The  place  of  his  birth  ia  equally  uncertain^  but  he  is 
generslly  supposed  to  have  been  bom  in  1498,  at  Einsiedeln  in  the 
canton  of  Eluiwys,  the  Latin  name  of  which,  'Helvrtiss  Eremos,' 
caused  him  to  be  sometimes  called  '  Eremita'    (See  however  Holler, 
'Biblioth.  Media  Pract,'  torn,  il)    Hia  father  was  a  physician,  and 
inatracted  him  in  alchemy,  aatrology,  and  medicina    He  was  never 
regularly  educated,  and  he  confesses  himself  that  he  waa  not  fond  of 
hooka  and  had  a  horror  of  languages,  insomuch  that  at  one  time  he 
did  not  open  a  book  for  ten  years  together.    This  ia  quite  confirmed 
by  the  internal  testimony  of  his  writingif,  which  are  as  unintelligiUs 
from  their  style  aa  their  substance. 

He  early  commenced  a  wandering  life,  and  spent  some  years  in 
travelling  over  almost  all  Europe  and  probably  aeveral  parts  of  Aaia 
and  Africa  He  had  a  most  ardent  deeire  for  information  of  all  sortf, 
and  neglected  no  opportunity  of  acquiring  it ;  but  he  seems  to  hsve 
exeroisMl  very  little  judgment  in  the  choice  of  his  informants,  end  to 
have  consulted  conjurers,  old  women,  and  quacks  of  every  description, 
quite  as  much  aa  physiciana  and  philosophera  The  moatvsluable 
acquisition  that  he  inade  in  his  travela  was  an  acquaintance  with 
metallio  chemistry,  by  meana  of  which  he  was  enabled  to  perform 
several  wonderful  cures,  and  thereby  laid  the  foundation  of  his  fama 
In  1526  he  waa  chosen  to  be  profcMior  of  medicine  and  natural 
philoeophy  at  Bssel,  and  oommenoed  hia  courae  of  leeturea  by  lighting 
some  sulphur  in  a  braaen  chafing-dish,  and  then  threw  into  the  flame 
the  works  of  Galen  and  Avicenna,  exclaiming  *'  Sic  voa  anlebitii  in 
gehennft.*  He  lectured  partly  in  Latin  and  partly  in  German,  which, 
together  with  hia  singular  manners  and  the  novelty  of  his  opinions, 
rendered  him  extremely  popular.  In  consequence  however  of  s 
dispute  with  the  magistratea  about  the  amount  of  a  fee  which  he 
demanded  of  one  of  the  canons,  he  left  Basel  in  about  a  year,  and 
recommenced  hia  wandering  life.   He  seldom  stayed  long  in  one  plaoe^ 
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but  liv«d  chiefly  in  tayenUy  where  he  eoaroely  ever  took  o£f  hii  clothes 
by  day  or  night ;  and  though  he  had  hitherto  lived  a  ^erj  temperate 
life,  and  taken  nothing  hut  water,  he  now  ipent  whole  nights  in 
drinking  with  the  lowest  company.  He  still  maintained  his  reputation 
by  oooasionally  effecting  some  extraordinary  cores  hy  means  of  his 
powerful  medicines,  hut  his  failures  were  equally  oonspiouous.  At 
last^  after  pasaiog  through  many  yicissitudes^  the  boasted  possessor  of 
the  philosopher's  stone  and  the  elixir  of  life  died  in  great  poverty  in 
1541,  at  Salzburg,  in  the  IS^l,  at  the  early  age  of  forty-eight. 

As  might  be  expected,  Paracelsus  has  been  as  much  extolled  by  his 
admirers  as  he  was  despised  and  abused  by  his  enemies.   With  respect 
to  his  moral  and  religions  character,  there  seems  to  have  been  nothing 
to  admire :  he  was  totally  destitute  of  piety,  and  his  theologiciu 
opinions  (if  they  deserve  to  be  called  such)  were  a  confused  mixture 
of  infidelity,  heresy,  and  absurdity ;  in  gluttony  and  drunkenness,  in 
lying  and  diarlatanism,  in  vanity  and  arrogance^  he  has  been  seldom 
equalled,  and  never  surpassed*    If  any  one  is  inclined  to  think  this 
judgment  of  him  too  hwsh  and  severe  he  will  find  it  abundantly  con- 
firmed by  the  passages  quoted  from  his  own  writings  and  those  of  his 
isersonal  acquaintaoces  by  Le  Clerc,  in  the  Appendix  to  his  '  Blat  de 
la  M^d.'     His  intellectual  talents  and  acquirements  are  not  much 
more  deserving  of  respect ;  but  in  order  to  estimate  these  fully  he 
must  be  considered — 1,  as  a  chemist ;  2,  as  a  physician ;  and  8,  as  a 
philosopher.  1.  As  a  chemist  (though  probably  the  ablest  of  his  time), 
he  falls  far  short  of  his  predecessor  Basil  Valentine.    ''His  original 
di«>ooveries,"  says  Brands,  in  his  'Manual  of  Chemistry/  "are  few 
and  unimportant,  and  his  great  merit  lies  in  the   boldness  and 
assiduity  which  he  displayed  in  introducing  chemical  preparations 
into  the  'Materia  Medica,'  and  in  subduing  the  prejudices  of  the 
Galenical  pbysidans  against  the  productions  of  the  laboratory.    But 
though  we  can  fix  upon  no  particular  discovery  on  which  to  found 
his  merits  as  a  chemist,  and  though  his  writings  are  deficient  in  the 
acumen  and  knowledge  displayed  by  several  of  his  contemporaries  and 
immediate  successors,  it  is  undeniable  that  he  gave  a  most  important 
turn  to  pharmaceutical  chemistry ;  and  calomel,  with  a  variety  of 
mercurial   and   antimonial   preparations,   as  likewise  opium,  came 
into  general  usa"    He  pretended  (as  was  hinted  above)  to  possess  the 
secret  of  the  philosopher's  stone  and  the  elixir  of  life,  besides  various 
other  preparations  called  by  strange  and  pompous  names,  such  as  the 
'  Quintessence,' the  'Arcanum  of  Vitriol,'  'Axotb,'  &a  :  the  composition 
of  his  *  Laudanum '  he  is  supposed  never  to  have  revealed,  and  in  the 
short  dictionary  at  the  end  of  his  works  we  are  merely  told  that 
'  Laudanum  Theophr.  Paracelsi  est  medidna  laude  digna,  ex  duabus 
tantum  rebns  constans,    quibus   excellentiores   in   mundo   reperiri 
nequeunt,  qu&  morbos  omnes  fere  cnrabat."    2.  As  a  physician  he 
eanuot  lay  claim  to  any  scientific  skill ;  and  though  his  epitaph  declares 
that  "Lepram,  Podagram,  Hydropium,  aliaque  insanabilia  corporis 
eoDtagia  mirifidL  arte  sustulit,"  we  are  told  on  the  other  hand  that 
"he  killed  many  of  his  patients,  or  at  least  made  them  worse  than 
they  were  before."    (Libavius, '  Hist  Panac.  Amwald.,'  quoted  by  Le 
Clera)    His  medical  writings  are  full  either  of  credulity  or  impostura 
He  says  that  it  is  possible  for  a  man  alone  to  create  a  living  child 
resembling  in  every  respect  those  bom  of  women,  only  muoh  smaller ; 
and  he  givea  directions  for  doing  so,  too  absurd  and  indecent  to  be 
quoted.    He  explains  minutely  the  uialogy  which  he  supposes  to  exist 
between  the '  Macrocosmus,'  or  external  world,  and  the '  Microcosmus,' 
or  human  body ;  and  says  that  every  physician  ought  to  be  able  to 
point  oat  in  man  the  east  and  west,  the  signs  of  the  sodiac^  &a 
('  Paragranum,'  Tract  2.)    He  says  that  the  human  body  oonsiits  of 
nothing  but  sulphur,  merenry,  and  salt    ('  Paramirum,'  lib.  L)    He 
professes  his  belief  in  magic  (though  in  Uiis  he  was  not  more  credulous 
than  his  contemporaries),  and  boasts  of  having  received  letters  from 
Qalen,  and  of  having  disputed  with  Avicenna  in  the  vestibule  of  the 
infernal  regiona   (' Paragranum/ Prssf.)    Some  of  his  most  remarkable 
cures  were  cases  of  syphilitic  and  other  obstinate  ulcers,  and  his 
'Cbirurgia  Magna' and 'Cbirurgia  Minor' have  been  more  esteemed 
than  perhaps  any  of  his  other  works.    In  extracting  an  arrow  or  other 
weapon  from  a  wound,  he  recommends  (when  all  other  means  fail)  the 
use  of  certain  verba  eonsteUata,  which  will  infallibly  succeed.    8.  With 
respect  to  his  philosophical  (or 'theosophical')  opinions,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  discover  what  they  were,  not  only  from  the  great  obscurity 
of  the  subject-matter  of  his  works,  but  also  from  the  new  words  that 
he  invents,  and  still  more  from  the  peculiar  and  arbitrary  senses  that 
he  puts  upon  those  in  common  use.    Iliadus,  lliaster,  Idechtram, 
Domor,  Gagastrum,  Evester,  Trarames,  Dualech,  &a,  are  some  of  those 
invented  by  himself,  and  of  which  no  intelligible  explanation  is  to  be 
found.    "He  made  great  use,"  says  Tennemann  ('  Manual  of  Philoa') 
"of  the  cabaUstic  writers,  whom  he  endeavoured  to  render  popular, 
and  expounded  with  a  lively  imagination.    Among  his  principal  mystic 
notions  were  those  of  an  intemid  illumination,  an  emanation  from  the 
Divinity,  tiie  universal  harmony  of  aU  things,  the  influence  of  the  stars 
on  the  sublunar  world,  and  the  vitality  of  the  elements^  which  he 
regarded  as  spirits  encased  in  the  vieible  bodies  presented  to  our 
se&sea"    "These  are,"  says  HaUam  ('Liter,  of  Europe')  '*the  rilvains 
(sylphs),  nndines  or  nymphs,  gnomes,  and  salamandera    It  is  thus 
observidsle  that  he  first  gave  these  names,  which  rendered  afterwards 
the  Rosiomoian  fables  so, celebrated.    These  live  with  man,  and  some- 
times (except  the  salamanders)  bear  children  to  him ;  they  know  future 


events,  sad  reveal  them  to  us;  they  are  also  guardians  of  hidden 
treasures,  which  may  be  obtained  by  their  meana** 

The  works  of  Paracelsus,  part  of  which  are  written  in  Gkrman  and 
part  in  Latin,  and  of  which  a  complete  list  is  given  by  Haller  in  his 
'  Biblioth.  Medio.  Praot,'  were  published  m  Latin  at  Frankfurt,  in  10 
vola  4to,  1608 ;  and  in  German,  by  Huser,  at  Basel  also  m  10  vola 
4to,  1589-90. 

PARADI'SI,  COUNT  AQOSTINO,  was  the  great-nephew  of  Agos- 
tmo  Paradisi,  author  of  the  '  Ateneo  dell'  Uomo  nobila'  He  was  bom 
at  Vignola,  m  the  territory  of  Beggio,  April  25th,  17S6,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  the  CoUegio  Nazareno  at  Bome^  on  returning  &om  which  he 
prosecuted  his  studies  diligently,  an4  among  the  rest,  applied  himself 
to  that  of  English  literature.  His  talent  for  poetry  displayed  itself  at 
an  early  a^,  and  when  only  sixteen  he  was  admitted  member  of  an 
'accademia'  at  Beggio,  where  both  his  poeticsl  compositions  and  his 
dissertations  obtained  for  him  great  distmction.  He  afterwards  visited 
Gfenos,  Venice,  and  Bologna,  in  which  Isst  place  he  became  acquainted 
with  the  Marquis  Albergati  Capacelli,  and  shared^  with  him  in  some  of 
his  dramatic  compositiona  On  the  death  of  the  Abbate  Salandri  in 
1771,  Count  Firmian,  the  Austrian  minister,  invited  Paradisi  to  accept 
the  office  of  perpetual  secretary  in  the  acsdemy  of  Mantua ;  but  the 
Duke  of  Modena  appointed  him  professor  of  civil  economy  and  lecturer 
on  belles-lettres  in  the  university  of  that  city ;  and  afterwards  (1776) 
bestowed  on  him  the  title  of  count  During  the  eight  years  that  he 
filled  that  chair,  his  lectures  obtained  for  him  tiie  applause  not  only 
of  his  own  countrymen  but  of  many  eminent  forelgnera  In  1780  he 
returned  to  Beggio,  where  he  held  a  distinguished  clvU  employment, 
devoting  his  leisure  to  literary  pursuits ;  but  his  health  now  beigan  to 
decline,  and  he  was  attacked  wiih  dropsy  in  the  chesty  which  disorder 
carried  him  off,  February  19th,  1788,  m  his  forty-seventh  year. 

Besides  his  'versi  soioltl,'  or  poems  in  blank  verse,  which  are 
esteemed  both  for  their  elegance  of  style  and  their  moral  value,  he 
published  three  volumes  of  tragedies,  translated  from  the  French, 
including  an  original  one  entitled  'Le  Epitidi'  Among  his  prose 
writinga  his  ^loge  on  Montecuculi  is  considered  a  masterpiece  of  its 
kind.  His  'Saggio  sopra  rfintusiasmo  nelle  Belle  Arti,'  shows  his 
ability  as  a  philosophical  critic ;  while  Ms  knowledge  of  jurisprudence 
and  civil  economy  ii  displayed  in  his  '  Parere  Eoonomico,'  and  other 
productions  of  that  kind. 

PAR^  AMBROSE,  the  first  and  most  eminent  of  the  old  French 
surgeons,  was  bom  in  1617  at  Laval,  in  the  province  of  Maine  and  the 
modem  department  of  Mayenna  His  parents  were  poor,  and  his 
education  was  neglected ;  but  having  one  day  witnessed  the  operation 
of  lithotomy,  he  went  immediately  to  Paris  and  commenced  the  study 
of  surgery.  He  afterwards  accompanied  the  French  army  during 
several  campaigns  in  Italy,  and  gsined  so  muoh  reputation  that  in 
1652  he  was  appointed  surgeon  in  ordinary  to  King  Henri  IL  He 
held  the  same  office  under  ITranots  IL,  Charles  IX.,  and  BLenri  II L, 
until  his  death,  at  Paris,  December  22,  1590.  He  appears  to  have 
been  a  pious  and  excellent  man,  and  having  been  educated  in  the 
reformed  church,  he  steadily  refused  to  leave  it  During  tiie  horrible 
massacre  of  St  Bartholomew's  he  owed  his  life  to  his  professionid 
reputation  and  the  personal  friendship  of  the  king,  whom,  as  he  tells  us 
himself,  he  had  especially  obliged  by  having  saved  him  from  the  con- 
sequences of  a  wound  accidentally  inflicted  on  the  median  nerve  in 
venesection.  ('  Opera  Chirurg.,'  lib.  ix.,  cap.  38.)  Brantome  says,  in 
his '  Memoirs,'  that  on  the  evening  of  the  massacre  the  king  sent  for 
him  into  his  bed-room,  and  told  him  not  to  stir  out,  saying  that  it  was 
not  right  to  murder  a  man  who  was  so  useful  to  tiie  world  (tom.  iv.). 

The  French  writers  justly  consider  Par^  to  be  the  father  of  modern 
surgery,  and  say  that  he  holds  the  same  rank  in  this  branch  of  the 
profession  as  Hippocrates  does  in  medicina  He  was  not  satisfied  with 
blindly  following  the  precepts  of  his  predecessors,  but  by  diligent 
observation  and  reflection  made  several  important  changes  in  the  mode 
of  treatment^  which  have  been  followed  to  the  present  day.  One  of 
his  greatest  reforms  was  in  the  treatment  of  gun-shot  wounds^  inte 
whi<m  it  was  the  custom  at  that  time  to  pour  boiling  oil ;  he  was  also 
the  first  person  who  left  off  the  barbarous  practice  of  cauterising  c 
limb  to  stop  the  hamorrhage  after  an  amputation.  He  was  the  first 
who  recommended  the  extraction  of  the  foetus  by  the  feet  in  cases  of 
difficult  parturition  (lib.  xziii.,  cap.  26).  He  says  that  in  cases  of 
ascites  the  fiuid  should  not  be  drawn  off  all  at  once  after  paracentesis 
(Ub.  vii.,  cap.  12).  Although  he  was  not  the  discoverer  of  the  art  of 
tying  the  blood-vessels,  he  at  least  restored  the  practice,  pointed  out 
its  advantages,  and  gave  some  excellent  rules  for  performing  the  opera- 
tion. BUs  works  are  chiefly  valuable  and  remarkable  for  the  great 
number  of  facts  and  cases  contained  in  them,  and  for  the  care  with 
which  he  avoids  giving  any  directions  resting  merely  upon  theories 
and  unsupported  by  observations.  They  were  published  in  a  collected 
form  at  Paris,  1686,  foL,  in  French,  and  are  divided  into  twenty-eight 
books,  of  which  the  first  five  are  chlefiy  on  anatomical  and  phyaiologi- 
cal  subjects.  There  are  several  other  editions  of  hii  whole  works, 
which  have  also  been  translated  into  Latin  (Paris,  1682,  foL),  ia  twenty- 
six  books,  hito  English  (London,  1678,  foL),  into  Dutch  (Leid.  1604, 
foL),  and  into  Oerman  (Frankf.,  1604,  foL). 

PARE'DES,  DIEQO  GARCIA  DE,  a  celebrated  Spanish  general, 
commonly  called  '  the  Spanish  Bayard,'  was  bom  of  noble  parents^  at 
Troxillo,  «  tofvn  of  Estremadoiu  in  1466.    Having  early  embraoed 
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ihe  career  of  anna,  lie  aooompanied  his  faCher  to  the  war  of  Granada  | 
(1485),  and  was  present  at  the  taking  of  Baza,  Velez,  and  Malaga  from 
the  Moom  f  Febdxnahd.]  It  was  there  that  he  became  acquainted 
with  the  oelebrated  Gonzido  de  Cordova,  under  whom  he  afterwards 
served  in  Italy.  Shortly  after  the  taking  of  Granada  (1492),  wMch 
put  an  end  to  the  Mooiidi  war,  Paredes,  who  had  retired  to  his 
native  town,  determined  to  repair  to  Italy,  then  the  theatre  of  war ; 
but  as  he  had  neither  hoiee  nor  armour,  he  atole  those  of  a  cousin  of 
bis,  and  secretly  left  his  fiither*s  house.  Scarcely  however  had  he  pro- 
ceeded a  few  miles  on  his  way,  when  he  was  overtaken  and  attacked 
by  aeven  of  his  cousin's  squires,  of  whom  he  killed  two,  wounded  two 
more,  and  put  the  remainder  to  flight.  On  arriving  at  Rome,  he  vras 
well  received  by  the  Pope  (Alexander  VL),  who  gave  him  a  high  com- 
mand in  his  army.  He  served  that  pontiff  with  great  seal  until  1499, 
when  he  left  his  service  and  enlisted  under  the  banners  of  the  Great 
Captain,  who  with  a  powerful  fleet  sailed  towards  the  Morea.  He  was 
present  at  the  taking  of  Cephalonia  from  the  Turks  (June  1601),  and 
was  made  prisoner  m  a  sortie  of  the  garrison,  but  he  soon  succeeded 
in  extricating  himself  from  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  War  having 
broken  out  (July  1602)  between  the  French  and  the  Spaniards,  who 
contended  for  the  possession  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  [Fbbdinakd  ; 
LoviB  XII.l  Paredes  rendered  most  important  services  by  his  military 
skill  and  his  undaunted  courage.  At  the  celebrated  pass  of  arms  of 
Trani,  he  was  one  of  the  eleven  Spanish  champions  who  entered  the 
lists,  and,  though  debilitated  by  the  wounds  he  had  received  on  a 
former  occasion,  he  alone  unhorsed  three  of  the  antagonists.  At  the 
storming  of  Ruvo  (Februaiy  1608)  he  led  the  aoaling  party,  and  was 
the  flrst  on  the  ramparts.  He  also  distinguished  himsdf  at  Cerignola, 
where  he  commanded  the  centre  of  the  Spanish  army,  and  signalised 
himself  bv  descending  slone  on  the  bridge  against  a  body  of  fVench 
knights,  all  completely  armed,  and  contending  successfully  with  them, 
unl^  he  was  rescued  by  a  party  of  his  own  men.  According  to 
Mariana  (book  iL  lib.  29,  cap.  4),  Parades^  having  been,  shortly  after  the 
death  of  the  Great  Captain  (December  1616),  deprived  of  his  estates 
by  the  restoration  made  to  Uie  Angevin  lords,  endesToured  to  repair 
his  broken  fortunes  by  driving  the  trade  of  a  corsair  in  the  Levant 
However  this  may  be^  Paredea  oontinned  to  serve  in  Italy.  He  was 
present  at  the  sieges  of  Verona  and  Vicenza,  and  also  at  the  oele- 
brated battle  of  Pavia  (1626),  where  Francis  I.  was  taken  prisoner. 
[(SbablbbT.] 

Paredes  died  in  1680,  at  the  age  of  64.  He  always  lived  in  great 
intimacy  with  Gknsalo,  whose  brilliant  qualities  he  appreciated,  being 
one  of  his  most  aealous  supporters  when  he  fell  into  disgrace.  Having 
one  day,  while  in  the  presence  of  Ferdinand,  overheard  two  noblemen 
speak  slightly  of  his  general,  Paredes  threw*  his  gauntlet  on  a  table, 
and  said,  **  Whosoever  asserts  that  the  Great  CapfesL  ia  not  the  king's 
best  vassal,  let  him  pick  up  this," 

Paredes  wrote  a  short  but  highly  interesting  account  of  his  own 
military  campaigns  and  exploits,  whi(^  is  printed  at  the  end  of  the 
'Cronica  del  Gran  CSapitan.'  (Paulo  Jovio,  VitcB  lUutL  Virorum,  Bari, 
1678 ;  Guiodardini,  ittoria  d Italia^  voL  1,  lib.  6 ;  Ooniea  dd  Oran 
CapUan,  Alcald,  1584 ;  Zurita^  AfuUa  dd  Reyno  de  Aragon,  toL  iv.; 
Quintana,  SapaikoU$  OiUbrtz,  voL  L) 

PARE'JA,  JUAN  DE,  bom  in  1610,  is  remarkable  not  only  for  an 
extraordinary  love  of  the  art  of  painting,  but  for  having  acquired  a 
great  degree  of  excellence  while  in  a  low  and  abject  condition  of  life. 
He  was  a  mestiao,  that  is,  bom  in  the  West  Indies,  and  the  son  of 
a  Spanish  father  by  an  Indian  woman :  he  became  a  ilave  of  the  cele- 
brated Velasquez,  who  employed  him  to  grind  colours. 

He  spent  whole  nights  in  drawing,  and  almost  denied  himself  rest 
nnd  sleep,  imitating,  as  may  be  supposed,  the  manner  of  Yelasquec. 
He  waa  however  under  perpetual  fear  of  being  discoTered  1^  his 
master ;  till  at  length  he  hit  on  an  ingenious  mode  of  disclosing  his 
secret.  Having  observed  that  Philip,  king  of  Spam,  who  frequently 
honoured  Velasquez  by  visiting  him,  always  ordered  any  piuintings 
which  were  pkced  with  their  faces  to  the  wall,  to  be  tumed,  Pareja 
placed  a  picture  of  his  own  in  that  poaition ;  the  king,  as  he  expected, 
ordered  it  to  be  turned.  He  expressed  his  admiration  of  it  to 
Velasqnes,  who  however  was  taken  by  surprise,  and  declared  that  he 
knew  nothing  of  it  On  this  Pareja  fell  on  his  knees  and  begged  the 
king  to  obtun  his  pardon  of  his  master  for  having  presumed  to 
practise  the  art  without  his  permission.  Philip,  being  much  pleased 
at  this  address  and  admiring  a  work  produced  under  such  MTigrnlRr 
cireumstances,  told  Velasquez  that  a  man  who  showed  so  fine  a  geniua 
and  possessed  such  talents  ought  no  longer  to  be  a  slave.  Velasquez 
of  course,  immediately  emandj^ted  him.  But  he  never  quitted  hia 
master,  and  after  the  death  of  Velasques  continued  to  serve  his 
daughter  with  the  most  grateful  fidelity.  * 

He  was  espedally  suoo^sfnl  in  painting  portraits^  which  in  style^ 
colouring,  and  handling  so  exactly  resembled  the  works  of  his  master, 
that  we  are  assured  they  could  not  be  distinguished  from  them.  He 
died  in  1670. 

PARENT- DUCHATELET,  ALEXANDRE- JEAN -BAPTISTE, 
was  bom  at  Paris  on  the  29th  of  September  1790.  His  father  held  an 
office  under  government  which  had  been  in  the  family  for  upwards  of 
^ree  centuries.  At  the  birth  of  Alexandre  he  was  possessed  of  oon- 
oderable  wealth,  but  the  changes  that  occurred  during  the  Revolu- 
tion  seriously  affected  hia  circumstances,  and  he  retired  to  a  house  in 


the  country  called  Ch&telet,  about  a  league  from  Montargis.  Here 
Alexandre^  who  waa  the  eldest  of  five,  was  brought  up  with  little 
farther  assistance  in  his  education  than  could  be  given  by  his  mother- 
who  was  an  amiable  and  acoomplished  woman.  He  was  however  fond 
of  study,  and  early  exhibited  a  taste  for  natural  history  by  collecting 
the  insects  and  birds  of  the  neighbourhood. 

At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  was  sent  to  Paris,  where  he  commenced 
the  study  of  medicina  In  1814  he  took  the  decree  of  doctor  of 
medicine,  and  commenced  practice  in  Paris.  He  became  early  dis- 
satisfied with  the  practice  of  medicine,  and  directed  his  attention  to 
pathology.    One  of  the  earliest  works  which  he  published  was  a 
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th^orique  et  pratique  de  VArachnitis,'  Paris,  8vo,  1821.  The  mind  of 
the  author  was  however  shortly  after  directed,  through  the  influence 
of  Hall^,  to  the  subject  of  public  health,  and  from  the  period  that  he 
first  Uiought  on  this  subject  to  the  day  of  his  death,  he  devoted  all 
the  energies  of  his  mind  to  it  From  1821  to  18S6  he  published 
twenty-nine  memoirs  and  papers  on  various  questions  rdating  to 
public  health.  One  of  his  first  efforts  on  this  subject  was  a  series  of 
resefla^es  directed  to  discover  the  cause  of  a  disease  which  liad 
occurred  on  board  a  vessel  which  was  conTeying  poudretts  across  the 
seas.  Parent  examined  the  manuf^ture  of  this  substance,  which 
consiBtB  of  animal  and  vegetable  matters  which  have  been  collected 
from  the  drains  and  sewers  of  Paris,  and,  being  exposed  to  the  sun 
and  air,  are  allowed  to  dry.  In  this  state  it  is  used  aa  a  manurew  It 
was  the  fermentation  of  this  substance,  in  conjunction  with  moisture, 
that  had  produced  the  disease,  and  Parent  recommended  that  in  future 
plaster  of  Paris  should  be  mixed  with  it,  whidh  prevented  the  recui^ 
rence  of  such  cataatrophes. 

His  next  work  was  upon  the  conunon  sewers  of  Paris,  entiled '  Essai 
sur  les  Cloaques  ou  Egouts  de  la  Ville  de  Paris,  envisages  sous  le 
Bapport  de  THygi^ne  Publique  et  de  la  Topographic  M^cale  de  cette 
Villa,'  Paris,  8  vo,  1 824»  Parent-DuohAtelet  here  displayed  the  peculiar 
aptitude  of  his  mind  for  the  investigation  of  subjects  which  others 
regard  with  natural  abhorrence.  He  not  only  made  inquiries  into 
the  state  of  the  health  of  the  workmen  employed  in  cleansing  these 
plaoes,  and  obtained  from  them  much  important  information,  but  he 
entered  with  them  the  places  of  their  noisome  occupation,  and,  from 
diligent  personal  inspection  and  experience,  reported  on  their  condition 
and  nature.  Shortly  after  the  publication  of  this  work.  Parent  was 
appointed  on  a  commission  to  superintend  the  emptying  of  oue  of 
these  common  sewers  (^outs)  which  had  been  blocked  up  for  years, 
and  which  threatened  to  generate  fever  of  the  worst  kind.  Under  his 
direction  this  place  was  cleansed  without  the  loss  of  life  to  a  siugle 
workman,  and  without  any  evil  results. 

He  subsequently  contributed  largt>ly  to  the  'Annales  d'Hygibne 
Publique  et  de  Mddidne  Legale.'  In  this  work  will  be  found  reports 
and  papers  by  him  on  the  influence  on  the  health  of  workmen  and 
the  public,  of  tobacco  manufactories,  of  pyroligneous-acid  factories,  of 
employments  requiring  immersion  of  the  feet  in  cold  water;  of  bury- 
ing the  dead  in  dities ;  of  putrid  emanations  from  dead  animals  and 
v^etablea,  of  dissectingp-rooms,  &c.  He  also  published  a  work  on  the 
progress  of  cholera^  and  a  history  of  its  ravages  in  Paris.  His  greatest 
woriE,  and  that  whi(^  most  displays  the  industry  and  character  of  the 
man,  is  that  on  prostitution  in  the  dty  of  Paris.  It  was  publbhed 
after  his  death,  edited  by  F.  Leuret,  with  the  tiUe  '  De  la  Prostitution 
dans  la  Ville  de  Paris  consid^ree  sous  le  Rapport  de  TUygidoe  Pub- 
lique, de  la  Morale,  et  de  1' Administration,'  Paris,  2  vols,  8vo,  1836. 

Parent-DuchAtelet  died  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  on  the  7th  of 
Bfaroh  18361.  Few  men  have  led  a  life  of  greater  usefiilness,  and  his 
labours  have  wffp'«t^  in  laying  the  foundation  of  those  systems  of 
medical  police  which,  when  properly  conducted,  are  undoubtedly  the 
moat  important  institutions  of  a  dviUsed  community.  (Leuret,  N^ic€ 
ffiMtariqve^  tier  A,  J,  B,  Parent-VuchdideL) 

PABI'NI,  GIUSEPPE,  one  of  the  best  and  meet  popular  Italian 
poeta  of  the  18th  century,  was  bom  in  the  district  of  Bosisio  near  the 
lake  of  Pesiano,  in  the  Milanese  territory,  May  22, 1729.  Hi^  father, 
though  poor,  was  anxious  to  bestow  upon  him  a  good  education,  aud 
for  that  purpose  removed  to  Milan.  He  was  however  obliged  to  seek 
to  support  himself  at  an  early  age,  by  copying,  and  it  was  only  in  the 
intervals  of  his  employment  that  he  could  study  the  best  writers, 
both  Latin  and  Italian.  In  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  his  friends, 
he  published  a  volume  of  poetry,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three ;  wliich 
procured  for  him  admission  into  the  Accademia  dei  IVansformati  at 
Milan,  and  that  of  the  Arcadiana  at  Romei  He  was  successively 
engaged  as  tutor  in  the  Borromei  end  Serbelloni  fiimilies.  In  1763  he 
published  the  'Mattino,'  the  first  part  of  his  celebrated  poem  '11 
Giomo ;'  which  he  had  been  induced  to  do  by  Count  Firmian,  then 
Austrian  nunister  of  Lombardy,  who  after  employing  him  some  time 
in  editing  a  gazette,  appointed  him  professor  of  bellea-lettres  in  the 
Palatine  schools  ('scuole  palatine*)  at  Milan,  and,  on  the  suppression 
of  the  Jesuits,  promoted  him  to  the  professorship  of  eloquence  at  the 
college  of  the  Brera.  His  lectures,  which  were  printed,  were  as  favour- 
ably received  as  were  those  which  he  afterwards  gave  on  the  fine  arts ; 
and  both  of  them  contributed  materially  to  disseminate  an  improved 
taate.    After  the  death  of  his  patron  Count  Firmian,  cabals  were 
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excited  against  him,  and  he  wu  at  one  time  in  imminent  danger  of 
losing  hia  appointmentSi  owing  to  hia  refdaing^  for  aome  reaaon  or 
other,  to  compose,  as  he  had  been  commiaaioned  to  do,  an  ^oge  on  the 
Empreaa  Maria  Theresa.  Notwithstanding  this,  Leopold  II.  promoted 
him  to  the  prefectoreship  of  the  Brera,  with  an  increased  salary.  At 
the  period  of  the  French  Revolution  politics  began  to  engage  his 
attention ;  General  Bonaparte  and  Salioeti  caused  him  to  be  elected 
one  of  the  magistratee  of  Milan ;  but  being  disappointed  in  his  expecta- 
tions of  being  able  to  serve  his  fellow-citizens,  Parini  requested  per- 
mission to  retire  from  offioe,  and  bestowed  on  the  poor  the  emoluments 
he  had  derived  from  it  From  this  period  he  lived  in  retirement^ 
poor  but  respected.  In  addition  to  his  general  ill  state  of  health,  he 
was  obliged  in  his  seventieth  year  to  undergo  an  operation.  He  died 
August  15, 1799,  and  the  astronomer  Ordani  caused  a  monument  and 
bust  of  him  to  be  erected  in  the  college  of  the  Brera. 

His  principal  production,  'H  Giomo,'  may  be  considered  an  ironical, 
didactic  poem,  wherein,  pretending  to  instruct  a  youth  in  the  various 
duties  and  economy  of  a  fashionable  day,  he  aatirisea  tiie  frivolities, 
the  follies,  and  vices  of  the  idlers  and  triflers  who  constitute  what  is 
called  the  gay  world.  Tet  although  it  is  relieved  by  many  agreeable 
episodesy  the  conthiued  strain  of  irony  and  mock  solemnity  becomes 
fatiguing ;  and  though  the  stylo  is  elegsmt,  it  is  somewhat  too  ornate 
and  laboured  for  the  subject  Besides  this  and  his  lyrical  pieces,  Parini 
also  wrote  some  'rime  piacevoli,'  and  other  compositions  of  that  class. 

PARIS,  also  called  ALEXANDER,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
characters  of  the  mythic  age,  ia  said  to  have  been  the  son  of  Priam 
and  Hecuba.  In  consequence  of  an  alarming  dream  which  his  mother 
had  previous  to  his  birth,  Priam  gave  him  to  a  slave  to  be  exposed 
upon  Mount  Ida.  The  order  was  obeyed,  but  upon  returning  at  the 
end  of  five  days  to  the  spot  where  he  had  exposed  the  infant,  he  found 
that  he  had  been  nursed  by  a  bear.  The  slave  took  the  child  to  his  own 
home  and  brought  him  up  as  one  of  his  sons,  among  the  shepherds  of 
Mount  Ida.  When  Paria  grew  up,  he  became  distinguished  by  his  beauty 
and  strength,  and  in  consequence  of  hia  success  in  repelling  the  attacks 
of  wild  beasts  and  robbers,  he  is  said  to  have  obtained  the  name  of 
Alexander  (from  &Xc|e(v).  He  was  afterwards  recognised  by  his  parents, 
and  received  at  the  court  of  his  father;  but  before  he  left  his  flocks 
he  is  said  to  have  given  that  celebrated  decision  in  &vonr  of  the 
superior  beauty  of  Aphrodite  (Venus),  in  consequence  of  which  he 
obitained  Helena,  but  at  the  same  time  brought  upon  himself  and  the 
whole  Trojan  race  the  implacable  enmity  of  nera  (Juno)  and  Athena 
(Minerva). 

He  ia  said  to  have  carried  o£f  Helena  from  the  court  of  Menelaus, 
while  the  latter  was  absent  at  Crete;  and  after  touching  at  Sidon  in 
hia  way  home,  to  have  brought  her  in  safety  to  Troy.  Herodotus 
however  informs  us  (ii.  118-116),  on  the  authority  of  the  Egyptian 
priests,  that  Paris  in  his  voyage  home  waa  driven  to  £^pt  by  unfavour- 
able winda,  and  that  Helen  and  all  her  property  were  detained  by 
Proteus  with  the  view  of  restoring  them  to  Menelaus.  Herodotus 
thinks  that  Homer  was  acquainted  with  this  stoiy,  and  quotes  some 
passages  in  the  'Iliad'  and  'Odyssey'  in  confirmation  of  his  opinion. 

We  read  very  little  in  the  '  Uiad'  of  the  exploits  of  Paris.  In  the 
third  book  he  engages  in  aingle  combat  with  Menelaua,  and  ia  only 
saved  from  death  by  the  intervention  of  Aphrodite.  He  woimds 
with  his  arrows  Diomede  (xL  369-383),  and  Machaon  (xi.  505) ;  and  ia 
mentioned  in  the  twelfth  book  (L  93)  as  a  commander  of  one  of  the 
divisions  of  the  Trojan  army.  Accoxding  to  later  poets,  he  killed 
Achilles  with  one  of  bis  aiTOWs.  The  manner  of  his  death  is  variously 
told ;  but  it  is  generally  agreed  that  he  was  killed  by  Philoctetes  with 
one  of  the  arrows  of  Hercules.  Later  writers  state  that»  while  he  fed 
his  flocks  upon  Mount  Ida,  he  was  married  to  (Enone,  daughter  of  the 
river  Cebren,  who  endeavoured  to  dissuade  him  from  attempting  to 
caiTy  off  Helen,  but»  unable  to  succeed  in  hia  endeavours,  she  told  him 
to  return  to  her  if  he  was  ever  wounded,*  as  she  alone  could  save  him. 
After  being  wounded  by  Philoctetes,  Paris  accordingly  desired  to  be 
carried  to  (Enone ;  but  offended  by  his  desertion,  she  refused  to  heal 
him,  and  left  him  to  hia  fate. 

PARIS,  JOHN  ATRTON,  a  distinguished  physician.  He  was  bom 
at  Cambridge  on  the  7th  of  August  1785.  He  received  his  early  educa- 
tion at  Uie  Grammar  school  at  Linton.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he 
commenced  the  study  of  medicine,  and  for  this  purpose  became  a 
pupil  of  Dr.  Bradley  of  London,  who  was  physician  to  Westminster 
Hospital.  Here  he  made  great  progress  in  his  classical  atudiee,  and 
made  acquaintance  with  the  sciences  of  chemiatry  and  botany.  In 
1808  he  matriculated  at  Caius  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  became 
distinguished  for  the  extent  and  eleganoe  of  bis  classical  knowledge, 
and  pursued  natural  science  in  as  far  as  the  university  studies  per- 
mitted him.  He  subsequently  graduated  aa  MD.  at  Cambridge,  after 
having  previously  studied  at  Edinburgh.  He  ol)tained  the  Tancred 
student^p  in  physic  at  Cambridge  in  1804,  and  made  the  Tancred 
speech  in  1808.  He  first  commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession  in 
London,  where  he  made  the  acquaintance  and  gained  the  patronage  of 
Dr.  Maton,  whom  he  succeeded  when  only  in  his  twenty-mird  year  as 
physician  to  the  Westminster  HospitaL  He  had  not  however  been 
long  in  London  when  he  was  induced  to  settle  at  Penzance  in  Cornwall, 
as  successor  to  Dr.  Borlase.  Here  he  met  wi^  great  success  in  practice, 
and  turned  hia  attention  to  the  study  of  natmal  history.  He  founded 
the  Royal  Qeol^cal  Society  of  Cornwall,  one  of  the  earliest  geolo- 


gical societtes  in  the  kinsdom.  He  wrote  a  'Guide  to  Mount's  Bay 
and  Land's  End,'  which  contained  an  account  of  the  geology  and 
objects  of  natural  interest  in  that  part  of  ComwaU.  He  also  studied 
agriculture  in  relation  to  chemistry,  and  wrote  a  paper '  On  the  Soils  of 
Cornwall,  wiUi  a  View  to  form  a  Rational  System  of  Improvement  by 
the  Judicious  Application  of  Mineral  Manure.'  He  anticipated  here  the 
discoveries  of  modem  times,  and  suggested  a  practice  which  is  but 
now  beginning  to  bear  its  fruits.  Whilst  at  Penzance  he  also  wrote 
<  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Scientific  Labours  of  the  late  Rev.  W.  Gregor.' 
In  the  Prefiice  to  this  work,  which  was  published  in  1817,  he  took 
leave  of  his  friends  in  Cornwall,  and  once  more  returned  to  London. 

He  now  commenced  a  coarse  of  lectures  on  the  materia  medica  at 
the  Windmill-street  School  of  Medicine.  He  also  gave  a  course  of 
lectures  on  the  philosophy  of  medicine,  at  the  Royal  College  of  Physi- 
cians. The  matter  of  these  lectures  he  afterwards  worked  into  the 
Introduction  to  his  celebrated  '  Pharmacologia.'  This  work,  which 
was  originally  published  in  1819,  went  through  many  editions^  and  is 
at  the  present  day  regarded  as  one  of  the  useful  text-books  on  the 
subject  of  materia  medica.  He  also  published  a  '  Treatise  on  Diet,' 
which  comprehended  all  that  was  known  on  the  subject  at  the  time 
he  wrote.  It  was  a  work  much  needed  in  the  profession,  and  brought 
Dr.  Paris  more  than  any  of  his  other  publications  as  a  practical 
physician  before  the  public. 

As  a  Cambridge  graduate  all  the  poaitions  at  the  London  College  of 
Physicians  became  opened  to  him.  He  was  made  a  censor  in  1817,  an 
elect  in  1839,  and  delivered  the  Harveian  oration  in  1843.  On  the 
death  of  Sir  Henry  Halford  in  1844,  aa  one  of  the  elects,  of  whom 
there  are  seven,  he  was  eligible  for  the  post  of  president  of  the  College, 
and  was  selected  by  the  fraternity  of  elects  to  that  position.  Dcuing 
his  presidency  he  was  opposed  to  all  reform  in  the  College,  whoae 
charter,  granted  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  is  ill  adapted  to  the 
requirements  of  the  profession  in  the  present  century.  He  retained 
his  position  as  president  till  his  death,  on  the  24th  of  December  1856, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Thomas  Mayo. 

Dr.  Paris  devoted  much  attention  to  the  study  of  the  physical 
sciencesy  especially  chemistry.  When  in  Cornwall  he  oonrarred  a 
great  benefit  on  the  mining  population  by  suggesting  that  the  bar 
used  for  moving  portions  of  rook,  should  be  Hsovered  with  copper, 
which  prevented  the  iron  of  which  it  was  composed  from  striking  fire 
against  the  rock,  and  which  by  igniting  the  gunpowder  need  in 
blaating;  often  produced  the  most  serious  ill  consequences.  In  London 
he  became  an  early  member  of  the  Royal  Institution,  and  was  the 
friend  and  biographer  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy.  His  'Life'  of  the 
great  chemist  is  an  unusually  elegant  piece  of  biography.  He  wrote 
anonymously  a  little  work  of  great  merit,  and  whidi  has  gone  through 
many  editions,  entitled  'Philosophy  In  Sport  made  Science  in  Earnest' 
He  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  a  Doctor  of  Civil  Law  of 
the  University  of  Oxford. 

PARIS,  MATTHEW,  was  bom  about  the  end  of  the  12th  century, 
took  the  religioua  habit  in  the  Benedictine  monastery  of  St.  Alban'a  in 
1217,  and  died  there  in  1259.  Almoat  the  only  incident  of  his  life 
that  haa  been  recorded  is  a  journey  he  made  to  Norway,  by  command 
of  the  pope,  to  introduoe  some  reforms  into  the  monastic  establish- 
ments of  that  country,  which  mission  he  has  the  credit  of  having 
executed  with  great  ability  and  aucces&  He  is  said  to  have  stood  high 
in  the  favour  of  Henry  III.,  and  to  have  obtained  various  privileges 
for  the  University  of  Oxford  through  his  influence  with  that  king. 
His  acquirements  embraced  all  the  learning  and  science  of  his  age ; 
besides  theology  and  history,  oratory,  poetiy,  painting,  architecture, 
and  a  practical  knowledge  of  mechanics,  are  reckoned  among  his 
accomplishments  by  his  biographers  or  panegyrists.  His  memory  is 
now  preserved  by  his  history  of  England,  entitled  <  Historia  Major,' 
which  begins  with  the  Norman  Conquest^  and  comes  down  to  the 
year  of  the  authoi^s  death.  Of  this  work  the  following  are  the  printed 
editions:—!,  foL,  Lon.,  1671,  edited  by  Archbishop  Parker ;  2,  foL, 
Tiguri  (Zurich),  1606,  a  mere  reprint  of  the  preceding ;  3,  fol.,  Lon., 
1640  (or  in  some  copies  1641),  edited  by  Dr.  William  Watts;  4,  fol., 
Paris,  1644 ;  and  5,  fol.,  Lon.,  1684.  Watts's  edition,  which  is  some- 
times divided  into  two  volumes,  besides  various  readings  and  copious 
indexes,  contains  two  other  works  of  the  author,  or  attributed  to  him, 
namely,  his  'Duorum  Ofiarum  Mercionim  Regum  (S.  Albani  Funda- 
torum)  YitSB^'  and  his  'Yirginti  Triam  Abbatum  S.  Albani  Vite/ 
together  with  what  he  calls  his  '  Additamenta '  to  those  treatises ;  and 
these  minor  productions  are  also  given  in  the  subsequent  Paris  and 
London  editions.  In  the  British  Museum,  and  in  the  libraries  ot 
Corpus  Christi  and  Bene't  colleges,  Cambridge,  there  are  manuscripts 
of  an  epitome,  by  Matthew  Paris  himself,  of  his  History,  generally 
referred  to  by  the  names  of  the  '  Historia  Minor,'  or  the  *  Chronica^' 
which  has  never  been  published,  but  which,  Bishop  Nicholson  says, 
contains  **  several  particulars  of  note  omitted  iu  the  Luger  history ; " 
and  some  other  works,  which  are  now  lost,  are  attributed  to  him  on 
the  doubtful  authority  of  Bale  and  Pits.  Some  old  notices  of  hU 
'History'  speak  of  it  as  beginning  at  the  creation  of  the  world;  and 
on  this  account  it  has  been  conjectured,  though  with  no  probability, 
that  the  historical  compilation  ascribed  to  Matthew  of  Westminster 
may  really  have  been  the  composition  of  Matthew  Paris.  But  even  of 
the '  History '  which  bears  his  name^  the  portion  extending  to  the  year 
1235  is  very  little  more  than  a  transcript  from  the  work  of  Roger  d« 
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Weudover,  Windleahore,  or  Windsor,  who  is  aaid  to  have  also  been  a 
moDk  of  Uia  xnoDaatery  of  St  Alhui*8,  and  died  Prior  of  Belvoir  in 
1287.  S<ime  recent  autiquariee  have  regarded  Matthew  Paris  as  the 
real  author  of  the  '  Flores  Historiaram/  usually  attributed  to  Roger 
do  WendoTer;  but  others,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned  the  Rev. 
H.  0.  Coze,  who  edited  the  odition  of  Wendover  publiahed  by  the 
English  Historical  Society,  4  vols.  8yo,  1841-42,  have  strongly  main- 
tained the  cluim  of  Wendover.  Matthew  Paris  writes  with  considerable 
spirit  and  rhetorical  display,  and  uses  remarkable  freedom  of  speech ; 
and  his  work,  which  is  continued  to  the  death  of  Henrr  III.  (1272) 
by  William  Risbanger,  another  monk  of  the  same  abbey,  has  been  the 
chief  authority  commonly  relied  upon  for  the  history  of  that  reign. 
Its  spirit  however  is  somewhat  fiercely  and  narrowly  English;  and 
from  the  freedom  with  which  he  inveighs  against  what  he  regards  as 
the  usurpations  of  the  papal  see,  Romanist  writers  have  always  expressed 
strong  dissatisfaction  especially  with  his  accounts  of  ecclesiastical  affiurs. 
With  PK>testant  critics,  on  the  other  hand,  Matthew  Paris  has  been  a 
favourite,  in  proportion  to  the  dislike  he  has  incurred  from  their  oppo- 
nents. At  one  time  it  used  to  be  affirmed  by  the  Roman  CathoUcs 
that  the  printed  Matthew  Paris  was  in  many  things  a  mere  modern 
fabrication  of  the  reformers ;  but  Watts,  by  collating  all  the  manuscript 
copies  he  could  find,  and  noting  the  various  readings,  proved  that 
there  was  no  foundation  for  this  charge.  A  translation  of  the  *  History ' 
of  Matthew  Paris  by  Dr.  Giles  forms  a  volume  of  Bohn's  'Antiquarian 
Library,'  and  the  '  Flowers  of  History  of  Roger  of  Wendover*  forms 
two  volumes  of  the  same  seriea 

PARK,  MUNGO,  was  bom  on  the  10th  of  September  1771,  at 
Fowli-hielsi,  a  farm  on  thQ  banks  of  the  Yarrow,  not  far  from  the  town 
of  Selkirk.  His  father,  an  intelligent  and  successful  farmer,  died  in 
1792,  but  not  until  Mungo  had  been  fairly  launched  into  professional 
employment;  his  mother,  who  was  alive  in  1816,  was  the  daughter  of 
a  farmer  in  the  vicinity  of  Fowlshiels.  Mungo  was  the  seventh  child 
ard  third  son  of  a  family  of  thirteen,  eight  of  whom  attained  the  years 
of  maturity. 

At  the  usual  sge  Mungo  was  sent  to  the  parochial  school  at  Selkirk. 
'*  He  had,"  says  the  writer  of  the  biography  prefixed  to  the  complete 
edition  of  his  '  Travels,'  "  shown  a  great  love  of  reading  from  child- 
hood, and  was  indefatigable  in  lus  application  at  school,  where  he  was 
mnvb  distinguished  and  always  at  the  head  of  his  class.  Even  at  that 
early  age  he  was  remarked  for  being  sUent,  studious,  and  thoughtful ; 
but  some  sparks  of  latent  ambition  occasionally  broke  forth,  and  traces 
mi^ht  be  discovered  of  that  ardent  and  adventurous  turn  of  mind 
which  distinguished  him  in  after-life/'  At  the  age  of  fifteen  Mungo 
pMrk  wss  apprenUced  to  Mr.  Thomas  Anderson,  a  respectable  surgeon 
in  the  town  of  Selkirk,  with  whom  he  resided  three  years,  during  which 
time  he  improved  his  acquaintance  with  the  classics  by  occasional 
attendance  at  the  grammarschooL  In  1789  Park  removed  to  the 
University  of  Edinbargh,  where  he  attended,  during  three  successive 
sessions,  the  course  of  lectures  prescribed  to  all  who  wish  to  graduate 
as  surgeona  There  is  nothing  left  on  record  of  his  academical  life, 
except  that  he  devoted  oonsiderable  attention  to  botany.  Any  spon- 
taneous inclination  he  might  feel  towards  botaniotl  pursuits  must  have 
been  confirmed  and  encouraged  By  associating  with  his  brother-in-law 
Mr.  James  Dickson,  who,  having  settled  in  London  as  a  nurseryman 
and  seedsman,  and  having  attracted  the  notice  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks, 
hsd  acquired  considerable  reputation  as  a  scientific  botanist  A  tour 
which  rwtk  made  through  the  Highlands  with  this  gentleman  during 
one  of  the  summers  of  his  college  life,  contributed  mnch  to  his  progress 
in  the  science  of  botany. 

On  the  completion  of  his  studies  at  Edinburgh,  Park  repaired  to 
London.  Mr.  Dickson  introduced  him  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks^  through 
whose  interest  he  obtained  the  appointment  of  assistant-surgeon  to 
the  Worcester,  East  Indiaman.  He  sailed  in  that  vessel  in  the  month 
of  Februai7  1792,  on  a  voysge  to  Sumatra,  and  returned  to  England 
in  the  couri^e  of  the  following  year.  He  availed  himself  of  the  oppor- 
tunities afibrded  him  by  this  voyage  to  extend  his  acquaintance  with 
natural  hii^tory.  The  third  volume  of  the  'Linnsean  TransaoUons' 
contains  a  paper  read  by  Park  on  the  4th  of  November  1794,  contain- 
ing descriptions  of  eight  fishes,  not  previously  described,  from  the 
waters  of  Sumatra,  which  he  represents  as  the  fruits  of  his  leisure 
hours  during  his  stay  on  that  coast 

^  At  the  time  of  Park's  return,  the  exertions  of  the  African  Associa- 
tion bad  concentrated  a  strong  interest  upon  that  quarter  of  the  globe. 
Under  the  guidance  of  Major  Rennell  the  Assodatton  had  collected 
and  published,  io  a  systematic  form,  a  considerable  amount  of  informa- 
tion rektive  to  the  interior  of  Africa.  The  problem  which  at  that 
moment  more  especially  engaged  their  attention  was  the  existence  and 
course  of  the  river  mentioned  by  some  ancient  geographers  by  the 
name  of  Niger.  Intelligence  had  been  recently  received  of  the  death 
of  Major  Houghton,  who  had  been  sent  out  by  the  Association  for  the 
purpose  of  exploring  the  course  of  the  Niger,  and  much  difficulty  was 
experienced  in  finding  a  successor.  Park's  attention  was  naturally 
attracted  to  the  subject  through  his  connection  with  Sir  Joseph  Banki^ 
one  of  the  most  active  and  influential  members  of  the  Association. 
A  liberal  reward  had  been  ofifered  to  any  person  willing  to  proceed  on 
the  arduous  mission  who  should  be  found  qualified  for  it  Park  had 
a  general  passion  for  travelling ;  he  was  in  the  full  vigour  of  youth ; 
he  had  some  expeiieooe  of  a  hot  climate;  he  was  not  insensible  to  the 


distinction  to  be  acquired  by  a  discoverer  in  African  geography :  he 
offered  his  services  to  the  Association,  and,  after  inquiry  ioto  bis 
qualifications,  the  offer  was  accepted.  Two  years  elapsed  however 
between  his  return  from  India  and  his  departure  on  his  Afrioao  expe- 
dition. With  the  exception  of  the  time  occupied  by  a  short  visit  to 
Scotland  in  1794,  he  seems  to  have  resided  during  the  whole  of  this 
period  in  London  or  the  neighbourhood,  chiefly  oocapird  in  acquiring 
the  knowledge  and  making  the  preparations  necessary  for  his  under- 
taking. 

He  sailed  from  England  on  the  22nd  of  May  1795,  and  reached 
Pisania,  a  British  factory  about  200  miles  up  the  Qambia,  on  the  5th  of 
July.  Here  he  remained  several  months  in  the  house  of  Dr.  Laidley, 
learning  the  Mandingo  language  and  collecting  information  conoemiog 
the  countries  he  was  to  visit  For  two  of  these  months  he  wai^  con- 
fined by  a  fever  contracted  by  imprudent  exposure  during  the  rainy 
season.  He  left  Pisania  on  the  2nd  of  December  1795.  After  passing 
through  the  territories  of  a  number  of  petty  negro  chiefs,  he  was 
induced,  in  order  to  avoid  the  suspicion  of  being  a  spy,  which  might 
have  attached  to  him  had  he  passed  from  the  territories  of  the  chief 
of  Kaarta  into  those  of  the  chief  of  Bambara,  those  sovereigns  being 
then  at  war,  to  adopt  a  more  northerly  route  acrou  the  tenitory  of 
Ludamar,  then  governed  by  the  chief  of  a  predatory  horde  of  nomad 
Moors.  He  reached  Tarra,  the  frontier  town  of  this  state,  on  the  18th 
of  February  1796.  Ali,  the  Moorish  chief,  detained  him  a  captive  till 
the  1st  of  July.  When  Park  made  his  escape  he  possessed  nothing 
more  than  a  horse  with  its  aceoutrements^  a  few  articles  of  clothings 
and  a  pocket-oompasa,  which  he  had  saved  from  the  Moors  by  conoeal- 
ing  it  in  the  sand.  Undismayed  by  his  destitute  and  lonely  condition, 
he  pushed  on  to  the  NU-el-Abid,  or  Johba,  which  he  reached  at  Sego, 
after  a  journey  of  fifteen  days ;  explored  the  stream  downwards  to 
Silla  and  upwards  to  Bammskoe^  then  crossed  a  mountainous  country 
to  Eamalia,  a  Mandingo  town,  which  he  reached  on  the  14th  of  Sep- 
tember. Here,  500  miles  from  the  nearest  European  settlement,  his 
health  gave  way,  undermined  by  the  fever  which  had  attacked  him  at 
Pisania,  and  by  the  vexations  and  sufferings  to  which  he  had  been 
exposed.  For  upwards  of  a  month  he  was  rendered  helpless  by  a  fever 
among  a  race  which,  though  alive  to  human  sympathy,  could  neither 
think  nor  feel  as  he  thoqght  and  felt  He  was  detained  in  the  same 
place  five  months  after  his  recovery  before  he  could  obtain  the  means 
of  journeying  to  the  coast  At  last,  on  the  10th  of  June  1797,  he 
returned  to  Pisania,  and  was  received  by  Dr.  Laidley  "as  one  risen 
from  the  dead."  His  lonely  and  toilsome  wanderings  had  oooapiad 
upwards  of  nineteen  montbs. 

His  unexpected  return,  the  rumours  which  went  abroad  regarding 
his  adventures  and  the  strange  countries  he  had  visited,  excited  eager 
curiosity  in  the  pubHc  nund.  An  abstract  of  the  expedition,  prepared 
by  Mr.  Bryan  Ldwards,  seoretaiy  to  the  African  Association,  from 
materials  furnished  by  the  traveller  himself  was  printed  and  dis- 
tributed among  the  membera  To  this  abstract  a  memoir  by  Miyor 
Rennell  was  annexed,  consisting  of  geographical  illustrations  of  Park's 
journey.  It  was  at  the  same  time  announced  that  a  complete 
narrative  would  be  prepared  and  published  by  Park  himself.  The 
composition  of  this  work  occupied  him  till  the  spring  of  1799,  when 
it  was  published.  His  principal  place  of  residence  while  engaged 
upon  it  was  London ;  and  while  there  he  was  in  constant  communi- 
cation with  Migor  Rennell  and  Mr.  Bryan  Edwards,  espedally  the 
latter.  The  sunmier  and  autumn  of  1798  he  spent  among  nil  relationB 
in  Scotland,  bis  head-quarters  being  Fowlshiels,  at  that  time  occupied 
by  his  mother  aud  one  of  his  brothers.  The  accounts  subsequently 
collected  from  his  family  represent  him  ss  leading  then  the  life  of  a 
hard  student,  employed  on  his  papers  during  the  whole  of  the  morning, 
and  allowing  himself  scarcely  any  recreation  beyond  a  solitary  walk 
on  the  banks  of  the  Yarrow.  He  adopted  the  abstract  of  Bryan 
Edwards  as  the  framework  of  his  book ;  and  Major  Rennell's  memoir 
was  added  as  an  appendix.  The  work  was  well  received;  two  impres- 
sions were  rapidly  sold  off.  The  profits  of  publication  and  the  liberal 
remuneration  he  received  from  the  Aisooiation  placed  him  for  the 
moment  in  easy  circumstances. 

In  1799  he  retired  to  his  native  country,  and  in  the  August  of  that 
year  married  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Anderson,  with  whom  he  liad 
served  his  apprenticeship.  He  continued  to  reside  for  upwards  of 
two  years  subsequent  to  his  marriage,  in  the  houae  of  his  mother, 
unable  or  unwilling  to  settle  to  any  steady  employment  At  last  a 
favourable  opportunity  for  eommenciog  the  practice  of  his  profession 
occurring  in  Peebles,  he  settled  with  his  family  in  that  town  in 
October  1801.  Park  soon  obtained  a  good  share  of  the  business  of 
the  neighbourhood,  but  his  profits  were  inconsiderable.  In  other 
respects  his  situation  was  agreeable.  He  was  a  man  of  retired  habits, 
who  sought  and  found  his  happiness  in  the  family  circle.  There  were 
however  in  the  neighbourhood  some  minds  who  could  appreciate  the 
intellectual  and  moral  worth  that  lay  beneath  his  cold  exterior. 
Among  these  were  Dr.  Adam  Feigusson,  at  one  time  professor  of 
moral  philosophy  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  author  of  the 
*  HistoiT  of  Rome,'  and  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  Walter)  Scott  He  also 
received  marked  personal  attentions  from  Mr.  Dugald  Stewart  But 
the  gratification  of  being  appreciated  by  such  men  and  et^'oying  their 
society  was  no  sufficient  counterpoise  to  the  harassing  reflection  thut 
his  income  was  inadequate  and  his  family  increasiog.    His  mind  tooi 
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had  oeyar  ceased  to  dwell  upon  foreign  adventure.  An  overture 
made  to  him  on  the  part  of  gOTerament  in  1798,  to  take  a  part  in  a 
survey  of  Auatralia,  then  in  contemplation,  had  been  renewed  in 
1799,  but  without  any  other  result  than  that  of  keeping  Park's  mind 
unsettled.  In  1801,  the  prospect  of  an  appointment  on  the  surgical 
ataff  at  Qoroe,  which  had  been  recently  captured  from  the  French, 
seems  to  have  crossed  his  mind.  In  1801  he  learned,  by  a  letter  from 
Sir  Joseph  Banks,  that  the  Association  would  probably,  in  the  event  of 
peace,  renew  their  efforts  in  African  discove^,  and  that  Park  would 
certainly  be  recommended  as  the  most  eligible  person  to  be  employed. 
In  the  autumn  of  1803  he  received  a  letter  from  the  oflSce  of  the 
colonial  secretary  of  state,  requesting  his  Immediate  attendance  in 
London.  The  result  of  his  interview  with  Lord  Hobart  was  his 
acceptance  of  the  proposal  from  government  that  he  should  command 
an  expedition  of  diaoovery  into  the  interior  of  Africa,  and  that  the 
expedition  should  leave  England  in  the  end  of  February.  Some 
changes  in  the  cabinet  caused  a  postponement.  Doubts  that  began  to 
be  entertained  of  the  practicability  of  the  attempt  oocasioned  a 
further  delay.  It  was  not  till  the  80th  of  January  1806  that  Park 
actually  suled  from  Portsmouth.  The  interval  he  had  employed,  at 
the  suggestion  and  expense  of  government,  in  obtaining  a  knowledge 
of  the  Arabic  language^  and  improving  himself  in  the  practice  of 
making  astronomical  observations. 

Park  had  adopted  Mr.  Maxwell's  opinion,  that  the  Congo  and  the 
Niger  were  one  stream ;  and  his  plan  was,  with  a  supply  of  merchan- 
dise sufficient  to  defray  travellhig  expenses,  and  a  body  of  soldien 
sufficient  to  insure  immunity  from  hostile  attacks,  to  cross  from  the 
Qambia  to  the  Niger,  and  then  sail  down  the  stream  to  the  ocean. 
The  expedition,  as  it  started  from  Pisania,  consisted  of  himself,  his 
brother-in-law  Mr.  Anderson,  sox^geon,  and  Mr.  George  Scott,  draughts- 
man to  the  expedition,  five  artificers  from  the  royal  dock-yards, 
Lieutenant  Martyn  and  85  privatea  of  the  Royal  African  corps 
stationed  at  Ooree,  and  Isaaco,  a  Mandingo,  a  priest  and  trader,  the 
guide.  Supplies  of  asses  had  been  purchased  at  St.  Jago  and  Qoree 
to  carry  the  merchandise.  The  expedition  left  Pisania  on  the  4th  of 
May  1805. 

Park's  journal,  completed  up  to  the  time  of  his  departure  from 
Sansanding,  and  some  letters  which  he  deepatched  along  with  it,  bring 
Uie  nariative  of  his  adventures  down  to  that  period.  To  Mrs.  Park  he 
wrote,  on  the  19tb  of  November — "  We  have  already  embarked  all 
our  things,  and  shall  sail  Uie  moment  I  have  finished  this  letter."  In 
his  letter  to  Lord  Camden  (Lord  Hobart's  successor  in  the  Colonial 
Office),  he  said—**  I  am  sorrv  to  say  that  of  forty-four  Europeans  who 
left  the  Qtmbia  in  perfect  health,  five  only  at  present  are  alive,  vi&, 
three  soldien  (one  deranged  in  his  mind).  Lieutenant  Martyn,  and 
myselt"  He  added — "  We  had  no  oontest  whatever  with  the  natives, 
nor  was  any  one  of  us  killed  by  wUd  animals  or  any  other  accidents ;" 
and  again — "Your  lordship  will  recollect  that  I  always  spoke  of  the 
rainy  season  with  horror,  as  being  extremely  fiital  to  Europeans,  and 
our  journey  will  furnish  a  melancholy  proof  of  it**  Isaaoo  stated 
on  his  return  to  the  Qambia  that  Mr.  Park  arrived  at  Foulah  Dougou 
with  thirty-three  white  men;  and  from  Foulah  Dougou  to  Sego  (which 
was  eight  days'  maroh,  but  which  is  generally  perfonned  in  three  days 
by  a  negro),  they  lost  twenty*six  men  by  the  rains,  damps,  &c. 

At  Sansanding  Park  dismissed  Isaaco,  and  took,  upon  hia  recom- 
mendation, a  man  named  Amadi  Fatouma  to  guide  him  to  Haoossa. 
From  this  man  was  procured  the  only  direct  contemporary  evidence 
regarding  the  fate  of  Park  and  his  oompanions  that  has  been  obtained. 
His  accuracy  however  is  establiahed  by  a  strong  body  of  circumstantial 
evidence :  the  traditions  of  the  fate  of  some  white  men,  collected  by 
Clapperton  and  Lander,  on  the  spot  where  Fatouma  stated  that  Park 
and  his  companions  had  perished;  muskets  with  the  Tower  stamp, 
seen  by  Lauder  at  Wowow,  and  said  to  have  been  the  property  of  the 
white  men  who  perished  at  Boussa;  a  book  of  tables  seen  by  Lander 
at  Boussa,  among  the  l«'aves  of  which  was  found  a  card  of  invitation 
to  dinner,  addressed  to  Mr.  Park  by  a  Mr.  Watson,  and  dated  "Strand, 
9th  November  1804."  The  story  of  Amadi  Fatouma,  corroborated  in 
its  essentials  by  these  circumstances,  is  briefly  this : — That  in  sailing 
down  the  Niger  they  had  repeated  engagements  with  the  natives ; 
that  on  arriving  at  Taouri,  Fatonma's  engagement  having  terminated, 
he  quitted  Mr.  Park;  Uiat  after  Mr.  Park's  departure  the  chief  of 
Yaouri  informed  the  kiog  (falsely)  that  the  white  men  had  departed 
wi^out  giving  the  customary  present;  that  the  kiog  in  rage 
imprisoned  Fatouma,  and  sent  an  armed  force  to  intercept  the  white 
men  at,  the  narrows  of  the  river ;  that  on  his  release  from  prison 
Fatouma  learned  from  a  slave  (the  only  survivor  of  Park's  party)  that 
during  a  skirmish  which  ensued  the  boat  was  sucked  into  a  rapid,  and 
that  the  white  men,  in  attempting  to  make  their  escape,  were 
drowned. 

Thus  perished  Mungo  Park,  towards  the  close  of  1805,  in  the 
thirty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  In  person  he  is  said  to  have  been  tall  and 
athUtic.  Uia  manner  was  cold  and  reserved,  attributable  In  part  to 
that  awkwardness  which  men  conscious  of  their  own  powers  are  apt 
to  feel  in  society  when  the  circumstances  of  their  early  life  have  kept 
them  from  mingling  with  it.  His  iatt  letter  to  Mrs.  Park  (in  which 
he  afiSscts  a  degree  of  confidence  and  hope  he  could  not  possibly  have 
fdt,  to  allay  her  apprehensions),  and  many  little  incidents  in  his  brief 
hiitoty  show  the  warmth  and  strtngth  of  bis  attachments.     His 


judicious  conduct  while  detained  by  the  Moorish  chief  would  alone 
be  sufficient  to  establish  his  reputation  for  the  control  of  \m  passions ; 
and  what  he  achieved  in  his  first  journey,  together  with  the  simple 
striking  language  of  his  last  letter  to  Lord  Chatham,  show  the  power 
of  his  determination  and  perseverance.  His  acquirements  in  natural 
history  were  necessarily  limited;  for  in  SooUaod,  where  he  laid  their 
foundation,  that  branch  of  knowledge  was  only  beginciog  to  attract 
attention,  and  his  residences  in  London  were  brief,  and  occupied  with 
other  matters.  It  was  not  till  the  eve  of  lus  departure  on  his  second 
journey  that  he  acquired  the  Arabic  language,  not  only  the  best 
medium  of  communication  with  the  Moors  and  Arabs,  but  the  only 
key  to  the  civilisation  of  Africa,  such  aa  it  is.  His  oonversaDce  with 
astronomy  does  not  seem,  even  at  the  time  of  his  second  journey,  to 
have  gone  beyond  the  power  of  making  with  accuracy  the  necessary 
observations  for  the  ascertaining  of  latitudes  and  longitudes ;  and  at 
the  time  of  lus  first  journey  seems  to  have  been  limited  to  the  power 
of  observing  for  the  latitude  with  the  sextsnt.  On  his  first  journey 
he  lost  all  his  instruments,  with  the  exception  of  a  pocket-compass, 
when  taken  prisoner  by  the  Moors.  On  his  second  journey  he  was 
better  provided ;  but  his  only  chronometer  seems  to  have  been  very 
defective.  These  deficiencies  however  in  acquirements  and  apparatus 
were  to  a  great  extent  counterbalanoed  by  a  calm  courageous  self- 
poisession,  an  unwearied  power  of  observation,  and  a  modest  scrupu- 
lous veracitj  that  enables  us  to  rely  upon  his  statements  as  in  no 
instance  exaggerated. 

Almost  the  whole  of  the  country  which  he  traversed  may  be 
regarded  as  having  been  before  him  unvinted  by  Europeans.  His 
ignorance  of  Arabic  on  his  first  journey  exposed  him  to  misappreciate 
the  Arabs;  but  his  detention  in  a  Mandingo  villsge  enabled  him  to 
master  the  domestic  life  of  the  negroes  and  their  civil  and  economical 
organisation.  His  meteorological  and  botanical  observations  are 
valuable;  his  geological  are  less  so.  Walcknaer  and  lus  echo  Bow- 
ditch  have  impugned  the  trustworthiness  of  his  observations  for  lati- 
tude on  his  second  journey,  on  account  of  an  entry  in  his  journal, 
"Slst  April,**  that  knonth  having  only  SO  days.  But  Oltmonns  has 
satiafSaotorily  estabUshed,  in  an  elaborate  and  able  paper  in  the 
*  Transactions  of  the  BerUn  Royal  Academy,'  by  compariHon  of  the 
data  stated  in  Park*a  journal  with  the  Ephemerides  of  the  *  Nautical 
Almanac  *  for  1805,  that  by  whatever  oversight  he  may  have  written 
"Slst  April,"  he  was  perfectly  correct  in  his  reckoning  when  he  made 
his  observations.  On  the  other  hand  Oltmanns  (in  the  '  Abhandlungen 
der  Konig.  Acad,  der  Wissenscbaften  su  Berlin  aus  dem  Jahre  1831 ') 
faaa  pointed  out  a  eircumstacce  which  vitiates  Park's  calculations  ef 
his  observations  for  longitude :  the  confusion  arising  out  of  the  substi- 
tution, without  sufficientiy  explicit  warning,  in  1805,  in  the  Epheme- 
rides of  the  '  Nautical  Almanac,'  of  mean  time  for  apparent  time,  in 
the  tables  for  the  eclipses  of  Jupiter^s  satellites.  Unluckily,  Park  has 
stated  only  in  one  instance  (Bee-creek)  the  whole  of  the  data  upon 
which  his  longitudes  were  calculated ;  and  consequentiy  in  that  one 
instance  alone  can  his  oversight  be  corrected.  Only  one  opinion  can 
be  entertained  of  the  sound  judgment  displayed  by  Park  in  his  con- 
duct during  his  first  journey  aa  a  solitary  traveller.  His  judgment  in 
the  estimation  of  obstacles  and  the  calculation  of  forces  by  which 
they  might  be  overcome  in  planning  the  expedition  in  which  be 
persisted,  is  more  open  to  challenge;  but  he  did  not  seek  to  aLuo  the 
consequences.  A  question  regarding  the  degree  of  credit  due  to  him 
in  a  hterary  point  of  view  for  the  narrative  of  his  first  travels,  seems 
really  of  littie  consequence.  It  i^  clear  that,  unaccustomed  to  literary 
composition,  he  formed  his  book  upon  the  model  of  Bryan  Edwards's 
abstract ;  but  that  it  was  his  own  composition  there  8«ems  no  good 
reason  to  doubt  Either  owing  to  natural  good  taste,  or  a  lucky  want 
of  facility  in  sentence-turning,  his  style  is  far  leas  turgid  than  that  of 
his  model 

PARKER,  MATTHEW,  a  very  eminent  name  in  the  caUlogue  of 
illustrious  Knglishmen.  That  he  attained  to  the  highest  dignity 
in  the  English  church  is  not  the  sola  proof  of  his  clium  to  be  so  spoken 
of;  but  that  he  was  an  eminent  scholar  as  well  as  a  great  church- 
man, a  cultivator  of  historical  Uierature  as  well  as  a  ^reat  proficient 
in  theological  learning,  and  that  he  was  archbinhop  of  Canterbury  in 
that  critical  period  when  the  English  Protestant  or  Reformed  Church 
was  in  ite  infancy,  and  that  he  fulfilled  the  purposes  of  those  who 
placed  him  in  that  high  dignity  by  the  skill  with  which  he  conducted 
the  very  difficult  operations  necessary  at  that  time  for  ite  formation 
in  a  certain  order  and  ite  perpetual  existence.  He  was  born  in  the 
city  of  Norwich,  in  1504 ;  and  was  educated  in  Corpua  Christi  College, 
Cambridge^  being  intended  for  the  Church.  He  waa  so  diligent  in  his 
studies,  especially  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  fathers,  that  before  he 
was  thirty  he  was  fixed  upon  by  Wolsey  to  be  one  of  his  profedsors  in 
the  college  which  he  meant  to  found  at  Oxford.  This  honour  how« 
ever  Parker  dechned,  probably  in  coneequenco  of  having  attached 
himself  to  the  reforming  party  in  the  Church,  with  some  of  the  more 
eminent  of  whom  he  was  by  that  time  become  intimate.  At  this  eaily 
period  of  his  life  he  had  a  licence  to  prench. 

We  must  pass  lightly  over  the  successiou  of  his  perfennente  during 
the  reigns  of  Henry  vlll.  and  Edward  VI.  Beaides  having  two  or 
three  benefices,  he  was  made  an  archdeacon  in  1626;  dean  of  the 
college  of  Stoke  Clare,  his  favourite  piece  of  preferment,  1535 ;  one 
of  the  king's  chaplains,  1537;    master  of  Corpus  Chiisti  CoUc^ 
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1544;  dean  of  T4pi«Ain^  1552.     In  1545  he  was  vice-ohanoellor  of  his 
univendty. 

He  took  a  wife  in  1647.  One  of  the  meuiires  of  the  reign  of  Qaeeu 
Maiy,  by  which  it  waa  hoped  to  re-establlBh  the  Churoh  in  ita  former 
abate  and  order,  waa  to  deprive  the  married  clergy  of  all  their 
beneficea  and  preferments.  This  removed  from  the  Churoh  at  one 
atroke  no  amall  number  of  the  more  zealous  reforming  divinea.  It  ia 
marvellous  that  Parker  fared  no  worse  in  the  reign  of  Mary.  It  does 
not  appear  that  he  even  found  it  neoessaiy  to  leave  Exigland,  but 
raUier  that  he  oontinued  to  live  quietly  in  the  eastern  counties,  pur- 
suing hia  theological  studies.  Very  soon  after  the  death  of  Macy, 
and  when  ElizabiBth  had  ascended  the  throne,  he  was  summoned 
from  his  retirement,  and  induced  to  accept  at  once  the  high  dignity 
of  archbishop  of  Csnterbury.  His  oonsecration  took  place  on  Decem- 
ber 17, 1559. 

He  waa  archbishop  more  than  fifteen  years,  during  which  time  he 
waa  aaeiduously  employed  in  watching  over  the  hitereats  of  the  new- 
formed  Church,  and  in  giving  it  that  consistency  and  order  which  the 
Churoh  of  England  haa  since  maintained.  We  cannot  enter  into  the 
detail  of  what  he  did,  but  we  must  not  forbear  to  mention  that  the 
preparation  of  the  great  work  called  the  Bishops'  Bible  was  performed 
under  his  auspioes,  and  that  the  work  was  completed  in  1568.  Who- 
ever wiiAes  for  more  information  respecting  the  labours  of  this 
eminent  father  of  the  Englifih  Protestant  Church,  and  the  minute  par- 
ticulars of  his  history  and  character,  may  be  abundantly  satisfied  by 
consulting  the  folio  Life  of  him  written  by  the  indefatigable  Stiype. 
He  died  May  17, 1575. 

Parker  is  not  to  be  estimated  solely  by  what  he  did  as  an  ecdesiastia 
He  collected  a  laige  library  of  valuable  manuscript^  which  he  gave  to 
his  college  in  Cambridge,  where  he  founded  also  divera  fellowships  and 
scholarships.  The  manuscripts  still  remain,  having  been  very  care- 
fully preserved.  There  is  a  minute  and  excellent  catalogue  of  them  in 
print  by  Nasmith,  who  made  also  a  catalogue  of  the  manuscripts  in 
the  Public  Libraxy  at  Cambridge,  which  has  never  been  printed. 
Parker  gave  encouragement  to  Saxon  literature  by  the  publication  of  a 
Saxon  homily.  He  caused  to  be  printed  also  the  'Chronicles  of  Matthew 
of  Westminster  and  Matthew  Paris;'  and  there  is  an  original  treatise, 
'De  Antiquitate  Britannfcss  Eccleaifle,'  which  is  usually  attributed  to 
him,  and  in  the  preparation  of  which  he  had  no  doubt  much  concern. 

PARKER,  SAMUEL,  a  prelate  of  the  English  Churoh,  waa  bom  at 
Northampton  in  September  1640.  He  was  of  Puritan  extraction^  and 
was  remarked  for  certain  Puritan  extravagances,  when,  as  a  young 
man,  he  entered  Wadhom  College,  Oxford.  But  at  Oxford  he  became 
acquainted  with  several  persons  of  a  very  different  turn  of  mind,  and 
particularly  with  Dr.  Ralph  Bathurst,  who  is  said  by  the  writers  of 
his  'Life '  to  have  been  chiefly  instrumental  in  drawing  him  away  from 
a  party  which  was  marked  for  persecution  and  extinction.  He  had  an 
active  pen,  which  he  employed  about  the  time  of  the  Restoration,  and 
for  a  few  succeeding  jem,  in  repeated  attacks  on  the  Puritan,  or,  as  it 
then  was  become,  the  Non-oonforming  party.  The  controverqr  is  almost 
forgotten,  and  we  think  it  needless  to  recount  the  titles  of  his  tracts. 
One  of  his  writings,  a  Discourse  in  Vindication  of  Bishop  Bramhall, 
called  forth  the  'Rcdiearsal  Transprosed'  of  Andrew  Marvell  in  which 
Parker  was  very  severely  handled,  and  to  which  he  replied  in  'A 
Reproof  to  the  Rehearsal  Transprosed,'  but  Marvell's  wit  was  too  much 
for  him,  and  in  everything  he  anhsequently  wrote^  he  showed  how 
keenly  he  felt  the  oastigation. 

He  was  fiivoured  and  promoted  in  the  Churoh.  In  1667  he  waa 
made  chaplain  to  Archbishop  Sheldon,  in  1670  he  became  ardideacon, 
and  in  1672  a  prebendaiy  of  Canterbury,  and  had  the  livinga  of 
Ickham  and  Cbartham. 

When  King  Jamea  IL  contemplated  the  re-nnion  of  England  to  the 
general  Church,  with  its  head  in  the  Roman  pontiff,  he  looked  among 
the  English  divinea  for  persons  who  might  be  wUb'ng  to  assist  in  his 
designs,  and,  amongst  other  persons,  he  fixed  upon  Parker,  who  was 
made  by  him  Bishop  of  Oxford,  in  July  1686 :  and  when  Hough 
was  deprived  of  the  presidentship  of  Magdalen  College,  it  was  given  to 
Parker.  It  is  said  that  he  waa  strongly  inclined  to  popery :  but  how 
far  he  would  have  gone  with  the  king  in  that  direction,  cannot  well  be 
fully  determined,  as  his  life  was  cut  short  soon  after  he  had  obtained 
this  dignity.    He  died  at  Magdalen  College,  on  Maroh  20, 1688. 

The  only  writing  of  Bishop  Parker  of  any  permanent  reputation  is 
a  treatise  entitled  'De  Rebus  sui  Temporis  Commentarius,*  but  it  is 
disfigured  by  his  party  virulence,  is  in  no  respect  trustworthy,  and  to  us 
seems  extremely  duU.  This  treatise  was  not  published  till  1726,  when 
it  was  given  to  the  world  by  his  son,  a  second  Samuel  Parker,  an 
eminent  non-juring  divine. 

PARKES,  JOSIAH  and  JOSEPH,  see  vol.  vi.  col.  1016. 

PAREHURST,  JOHN,  was  the  second  son  of  John  Parkhurst,  Esq., 
of  Catesby,  in  Northamptonshire.  He  was  bom  in  June  1728,  and 
educated  at  Rugby  Grammar  School,  and  afterwards  at  Clare  Hall, 
Cambridge,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  EA«  in  1748,  and  that  of  M.A. 
in  1752.  He  was  for  some  years  a  fellow  of  his  ooUege.  He  took 
orders  in  the  Church  of  England,  but  never  obtained  any  preferment, 
having  succeeded  to  a  considerable  estate,  which  rendered  him  inde- 
pendent He  acted,  without  receiving  any  salary,  as  curate  of  the 
church  at  Catesby,  the  preferment  of  whicli  was  in  his  own  gift*  In 
1754  he  married  Susanna  Myster,  daughter  of  John  Myster,  Esq.,  of 


Epsom  in  Surrey.  She  died  in  1759,  leaving  him  a  daughter  and 
two  sons.  In  1761  he  married  Millioent  Northey,  by  whom  he  had  a 
daughter,  Mrs.  Thomas,  who  became  eminent  for  her  learning :  she 
wrote  her  father^a  epitaph  in  Epsom  church. 

Parkhurst  died  at  Epsom  on  the  21st  of  Maroh  1797.  He  was  a 
man  of  great  integrity  and  firmness  of  character.  He  always  lived  in 
retirement,  though  he  possessed  qualities  which  fitted  him  to  shioe  in 
society.  In  spite  of  a  weak  constitution  he  was  a  most  laborious 
student,  rising  for  many  years  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

His  first  work  was  *  A  Serious  and  Friendly  Address  to  the  Rev. 
John  Wesley,'  1753,  remonstrating  against  the  doctrine  of  the  faith  of 
assurance  aa  held  by  that  divine.  In  1762  he  published  the  first 
edition  of  his '  Hebrew  and  English  Lexicon,  without  Points,'  with  a 
Hebrew  grammar,  which  haa  passed  through  several  editions.  His 
'  Qreek  and  Engliah  Lexicon  to  the  New  Testament,'  with  a  Gres^ 
gramnuur,  appeared  in  1769.  Of  this  work  there  are  several  editiona, 
both  in  quarto  and  octavo :  the  first  of  the  octavo  editions  waa  edited 
by  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Thomas.  A  new  edition,  by  the  Rev.  Hugh 
James  Rose,  B.D.,  waa  published  in  1829.  The  only  other  work  pi&- 
lished  by  Mr.  Parkhurst  was  '  The  Divinity  and  Pro-existence  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  demonstrated  from  Scripture,  in  answer 
to  the  First  Section  of  Dr.  Priestley's  Introduction  to  the  History  of 
Early  Opinions  concerning  Jesus  Christ,'  8vo,  London,  1787*  Dr. 
Priestly  replied  to  this  work  in '  A  Letter  to  Dr.  Home.' 

Parkhurat'a  lexicons,  though  now  superseded,  «i\joyed  a  oonsiderable 
reputaUon  from  the  time  of  their  first  appearance.  Th^  are  however 
disfigured  by  many  fanciful  and  xidiouloua  etymologies^  and  they  bear 
traces  of  the  Hutcbinsonian  opinions  of  their  author. 

PARME'NIDES  (n<y/AcW8i|s),  the  second  in  the  series  of  the  Eleatio 
philoaophersy  was  a  native  of  Elea,  He  was  descended  f^m  a  noble 
fsmilyy  and  is  said  to  have  been  indooed  to  study  philosophy  by 
Ameiniaa.  (Diog.  Laeri,  ix.  21.)  He  is  also  stated  to  have  reoeived 
instruotion  from  Dioohastee  the  i^thagorean,  to  whom  he  erected  an 
heroum.  Later  writers  inform  ns  that  he  heard  Xenophanes,  the 
founder  of  the  Eleatio  school ;  but  Aristotle  ('  Met,'  L  5)  speaks  of  it 
with  some  doubt  We  read  that  Parmenides  gave  a  oode  of  laws  to 
hia  native  city,  which  was  ao  hij^hly  esteemed  that  at  first  the  citizens 
took  an  oath  eveiy  year  to  observe  it  (Diog.  Laert,  ix.  23 ;  Plot, 
<Adv.  Colot,'  82;  Strabo,  vi,  p.  25^  Casaub.) 

The  time  when  Parmenides  lived  has  been  muoh  disputed.  According 
to  Plato  ^'Parmenid.,'p.  127)b  Parmenides,  *t  the  age  of  sixty-five, 
acoompanied  by  Zeno,  at  the  age  of  forty,  visited  Athens  during  the 
great  Panathenssa,  and  atopped  at  the  house  of  Pythodoms.  As  this 
visit  to  Athens  probably  occurred  about  B.a  45i  (Clinton, '  Fast  HelL,' 
p.  864),  Parmemdes  would  have  been  bom  about  B.O.  519.  But  to 
this  date  two  objections  are  urged :  first  that  Diogenes  Laertius  (ix. 
23)  says  that  Parmenides  fiourished  in  Uie  69th  Olympiad,  that  is, 
about  B.O.  503 ;  and  consequently,  if  he  was  bom  B.a  519,  he  would 
only  have  been  about  sixteen  in  the  69th  Olympiad;  and  secondly, 
that  Socrates  is  stated  by  Plato^  in  his  dialogue  entitled  *  Parmenides^' 
to  have  oonversed  with  Parmenides  and  Zeno  on  the  doctrine  of  ideas, 
which  we  can  hardly  suppose  to  have  been  the  case^  as  Socrates  at 
that  time  wfs  only  thirteen  or  fourteen.  Athenssus  (xi.,  p.  505) 
accordingly  has  censured  Plato  for  siting  that  auch  a  dialogue  ever 
took  place.  But  in  reply  to  these  objections  it  may  be  remarlud,  first 
that  little  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  the  vague  statement  of  such  a 
careless  writer  as  Diogenes;  and,  secondly,  that  though  the  dialogue 
which  Plato  represents  Socrates  to  have  had  with  Parmenides  and 
Zeno  is  doubtless  fictitious,  yet  it  was  founded  on  a  fitot  that  Socrates 
when  a  boy  had  heard  Parmenidea  at  Athens.  Plato  mentions^  both 
in  the  '  Theatetus '  (p.  183)  and  the '  Sophistes '  (p.  127),  that  Socrates 
was  very  young  when  he  heard  Parmenides. 

We  have  no  other  particulara  respecting  the  life  of  Parmenides.  He 
taught  Empedodes  and  Zeno^  and  with  the  latter  he  lived  on  the 
most  intimate  terms.  (Plat, '  Parm.,*  127.)  He  ia  sdways  spoken  of 
by  the  ancient  writers  with  the  greatest  respect  In  the  '  Theflstetus ' 
(p.  183),  Plato  compares  him  with  Homer;  and  in  the  'Sophistes' 
(p.  237),  he  calls  him  "the  Great"    (Compare  Aristot,  'Met,'  L  5.) 

Parmenides  wrote  a  poem,  which  is  usually  cited  b;^  the  title  '  Of 
Nature '—IIcpl  ^vo-cms  (Sext  Empir.,  'Adv.  Mathem.,'  vii.  Ill ;  Theo* 
phrastus, '  Ap.  Diog.  Laert,'  viiL  55),  but  which  also  bore  other  titles. 
Suidas  ('Parmenid.')  calls  it  ^twioXo^ia;  and  adds,  on  the  authority  of 
Plato,  that  he  also  wrote  works  in  prose.  The  passage,  of  Plato 
('Soph.,'  p.  237)  however,  to  which  Suidas  refers,  perhaps  only  means 
an  oral  exposition  of  his  i^ystem,  which  interpretation  is  rendered 
more  probable  by  the  &ct  that  Sextus  Empiricus  ('Adv.  Mathem.,' 
vii.  Ill)  and  Diogenes  Laertius  (i.  16)  expressly  state  that  IVmenided 
only  wrote  one  work.  Several  fragmenta  of  this  work, '  On  Nature^' 
have  come  down  to  us,  principally  in  the  writiogs  of  Sextus  Empiricus 
and  Simplidus.  They  were  first  published  by  Stephanus  in  his 
'Poesis  Philosophica'  (Par.,  1573),  and  next  by  FiiUebom,  with  a 
translation  in  verse,  ZuUichau,  1795.  Brandis,  in  his  'Commentationes 
Eleatic88,'  Altona,  1815,  also  published  the  fragments  of  Parmenides, 
together  with  those  of  Xenophanea  and  Meliasos ;  but  the  most  recent 
and  most  complete  edition  is  by  Karsten,  in  the  second  volume  of  his 
*Philosophomm  Qrascorum  veterum,  prsssertim  qui  ante  Piatonem 
floruerunt  Operum  Reliquioe,'  Brux.,  1835. 

The  fragments  of  his  work  which  have  come  down  to  us  are  sufficient 
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to  enable  us  to  judge  of  iti  general  method  and  subject  It  opened 
with  an  allegory,  which  was  intended  to  exhibit  the  sool's  longing 
after  truth.  The  soul  is  represented  as  drawn  by  steeds  along  an 
untrodden  road  to  the  residence  of  Justice  (Dikd),  who  promises  to 
reveal  everythiDg  to  it  After  this  introduction  Uie  work  is  divided 
into  tvro  parts :  the  first  part  treats  of  the  knowledge  of  truth^and  the 
second  explains  the  physiological  system  of  the  Eleatio  schooL 

PARME'NIO,  a  Macedonian  general,  who  distinguished  himself  in  the 
service  of  Philip,  father  of  Alexander  the  Great    He  gained  a  decisive 
victory  over  the  Ulyrians,  about  the  time  of  Alexander's  birth,  and 
the  news  of  both  events  reached  Philip,  who  was  then  absent  from  his . 
capital  on  some  expedition,  together  with  that  of  his  having  won  the 
prize  at  the  Olympic  gamea    Philip,  while  preparing  to  invade  the 
Persian  empire,  sent  a  considerable  force  into  Ajsia  as  an  advanced 
guard,   and  he  ohose  Parmenio  and  Attains  as  the  leaders  of  the 
expedition.     These  commandece   began    by  expelling  the  Persian 
garrisons  from  several  Gh^ek  towns  of  Asia  Minor.    Parmenio  took 
Grynseum  in  iKolis,  the  inhabitants  of  which,  having  sided  with  the 
Persians,  and  fought  against  the  Macedonians,  were  sold  as  slavea 
When  Alexander  set  out  on  his  Asiatio  expedition,  Parmenio  had  one 
of  the  chief  commands  in  the  army.    At  the  head  of  the  ThessaUan 
cavalry  he  contributed  materially  to  the  victory  of  the  Granicus;  and 
at  Issue  he  had  the  command  of  the  cavalry  on  the  left  wing,  which 
was  placed  near  the  tfea^coast,  and  had  to  sustain  for  a  time  Uie  prin- 
cipal attack  of  the  Persiana    In  the  field  of  Gaugamela,  he  advised 
Alexander  not  to  give  battle  until  he  had  well  reconnoitred  the 
ground.    Being  in  command  of  the  left  wing  he  was  attacked  in.flauk 
by  the  Fersians,  and  was  for  a  time  in  some  danger,  until  Alexander, 
who  had  been  successful  in  another  part  of  the  field,  came  to  his 
assistance.     Parmenio  afterwards  pursued  the  fugitives,  and  took 
possession  of  the  Persisn  camp,  with  the  elephants,  camels,  and  all  the 
baggage. 

When  Alexander  marched  beyond  the  Caspian  gates  in  pursuit  of 
Darius  and  Bessus,  he  left  Parmenio,  who  was  now  advanced  in  years, 
in  Media,  at  tiie  head  of  a  considerable  force.    Some  time  after, 
whilst  Alexander  was  encamped  at  Artacoana,  a  conspiracy  is  said  to 
have  been  discovered  against  his  life.    The  informer  was  a  boy  of 
infamous  character,  and  the  persons  accused  were  officers,  though  not 
of  ex  alted  rank.    The  informer  said  that  he  had  first  told  his  secret  to 
Philotas,  the  son  of  Parmenio,  who  had  daily  access  to  Alexander,  but 
who  had  taken  no  notice  of  it  for  two  days,  at  the  end  of  which  time, 
through  the  means  of  another  officer  near  Alexander's  person,  the 
information  was  conveyed  to  the  kiog.    This  threw  stroDg  suspicion 
upoD  Philotas,  who  however  Was  not  implicated  by  either  the  informer 
or  any  of  the  accused  in  their  confessions.    But  Craterus,  who  had  an 
old  jealousy  against  Philotas,  on  account  of  the  favour  the  latter 
enjoyed  with  the  kin]?,  encouraged  the  suspicions  of  Alexander,  who 
recollected  what  Philotas  had  said  at  the  time  when  he  claimed 
Jupiter  Ammon  for  his  father — he  pitied  those  who  were  doomed  to 
serve  a  man  who  fancied  himself  a  god.    Craterus  had  also  for  some 
time  previous  bribed  a  courtezan  kept  by  Philotas,  who  reported  to  him, 
and  through  him  to  the  king,  all  the  boastful  vapouriogs  and  expres- 
sions of  discoDtent  uttered  by  Philotas  in  his  unguarded  momenta.    In 
short,  Alexander,  accordiug  to  Curtius,  was  induced  to  order  Philotas 
to  be  tortured,  in  consequence  of  the  suggestions  of  Craterus,  Hephses- 
tion,  and  others  of  the  king's  companions.    Coenue,  who  had  married 
the  sister  of  Philotas,  was  one  of  the  most  violent  against  the  accused, 
for  fear,  it  was  supposed,  of  being  thought  an  abettor  of  his  brother- 
in-law.      The  torture  was  admmiatered  by  Craterus  himself,  and 
Philotas,  after  enduring  dreadful  agonies,  confessed,  though  in  vague 
terms,  that  he  had  conspired  against  the  life  of  Alexander,  and  tuat 
his  father  Parmenio  was  cognisant  of  it    This  being  considered 
sufficient  evidence,  Philotas  was  stoned  to  death,  and  Alexander 
despatched  a  messenger  to  Media  with  secret  orders  to  Cleander  and 
other  officers  who  were  serving  under  Parmenio,  to  put  their  com- 
mander to  death.    The  unsuspecting  veteran,  while  conversing  with 
his  officers,  was  run  through  the  ^dy  by  Cleander.    This  is  the 
substance  of  the  account  of  Curtius  (vi.  and  viL),  a  compiler  by  no 
means  unfavourably  disposed  towards  Alexander. 

Arrian,  after  stating  that  he  derived  his  knowledge  of  these  occur- 
rences from  the  work  of  Ptolemseus,  briefly  says  tliat  Philotas  was 
charged  by  Alexander,  before  the  assembled  Macedonians^  with  having 
conspired  against  him :  that  Philotas  at  first  succeeded  in  justifying 
himself,  but  that  afterwards  fresh  evidence  was  produced  to  criminate 
him,  and  among  other  arguments  urged  against  him  on  his  trial,  one 
of  the  strongest  was,  that  having  received  information  of  a  plot  against 
the  king's  life,  he  did  not  reveal  it,  although  he  had  access  to 
Alexander's  person  twice  a  day.  The  result  of  the  trial  was  that 
Philotas  and  his  accomplices  were  run  through  with  spears  by  the 
Macedoniana  Alexander  despatched  Polydamanthus  to  Media  with 
letters  for  Cleander,  Sitalces,  and  Menides,  three  officers  who  were 
serving  under  Parmenia  Parmenio  was  put  to  death,  pursuant  to 
the  orders  of  Alexander :  **  Whether  it  was,"  Arrian  observes,  "  that 
Alexander  thought  it  unlikely  that  Parmenio  should  be  ignorant  of 
the  treachery  of  his  son  Philotas,  or  that,  even  if  he  was  ignorant  of 
it,  it  appeared  to  Alexander  a  dangerous  thing  to  leave  him  alive  after 
the  execution  of  his  son,  especially  as  Parmenio's  authority  was  so 
great  with  the  troops,  both  Macedonian  and  auxiliary."  (Arrian,  b.  iil) 
Bioa  DIV.  TOL.  zv« 


Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  trial  and  execution  of  Philotas, 
and  it  appears  to  have  been  at  least  a  summary  and  unsatisfactory 
proceeding,  the  murder  of  Parmenio  and  the  manner  of  it  form  one  of 
the  darkest  blots  in  Alexander's  character.  Parmenio  was  evidently 
sacrificed  in  cold  blood  to  what  have  been  styled  in  after-ages  '  reasons 
of  state.'  He  was  seventy  years  of  age ;  he  had  lost  two  sons  in  the 
campaigns  of  Alexander,  and  Philotas  was  the  last  remaining  to 
him.  Parmenio  appears  to  have  been  a  steady,  brave,  and  prudent 
commander. 

PARMIGIA'NO,  FRANCESCO  MAZZUOLI,  sometimes  called,  in 
the  diminutive  form,  Pabmioiamxno,  was  bom  at  Parma,  January  11, 
1604,  and  vras  the  son  of  Filippo  Mazzuoli,  called  dell*  Erbette.  He 
studied  painting  under  his  uncles  Michele  and  Filippo  and  his  country- 
man Marmitta.  In  his  sixteenth  year  he  finished  a  picture  of  the 
Baptism  of  Christ,  now  in  the  palace  of  Count  SanvitaU.  Correggio's 
visit  to  Parma  1621  made  him  acquainted  with  the  style  of  that 
master.  In  1522  he  painted,  among  other  works,  a  Madonna  with  the 
Child,  and  St  Jerome  and  St.  Bemardin  (in  the  convent  Delia  Nun- 
siata),  but  which  has  suffered  from  time  and  the  hands  of  unskilful 
restorers.  In  hopes  of  giving  Pope  Clement  VII.  proofs  of  his  skill, 
he  went  in  1523  to  Rome,  where  the  sight  of  the  works  of  Rafiaelle 
made  a  deep  impression  on  hiuL  In  his  subsequent  works  he  endea- 
voured to  combine  with  the  grace  of  Raffiielle  the  contrasts  of  Michel 
Angelo  and  the  grace  and  harmony  of  Correggio ;  whence  he  was  called 
U  Rafi&ellino.  On  the  taking  of  Rome,  1627,  when  he  sustained 
considerable  loss,  he  went  to  Bologna,  where  the  engraver  Fantuzzi, 
commonly  called  Antonio  de  Trento,  stole  several  of  his  drawings, 
which  were  afterwards  found  in  the  collection  of  the  Earl  of  Arundel, 
and  brought  back  to  Italy  by  Count  Zanetti,  who  publiihed  them  in 
1749,  admirably  out  on  wood  and  printed  in  colours. 

Among  the  finest  works  executed  by  Parmigiano  in  Bologna  were 
St.  Roohos,  painted  for  the  church  of  St.  Petronius,  the  Madonna  della 
Rosa,  now  in  the  Dresden  Gallery,  which  he  had  changed  from  a 
Venus  to  a  Madonna,  and  the  St.  Margaret  He  afterwards  returned 
to  his  own  country,  where  he  painted  the  Cupid  fashioning  his  bow, 
with  two  infants  at  his  feet,  one  laughing,  and  the  other  crying,  of 
which  there  are  numerous  repetitions ;  and  began  to  adorn  with 
several  paintings  the.  newly  built  ohuroh  Della  Steccata.  But  his 
health  being  greatly  weakened,  he  was  unable  to  work,  and  the 
directors  of  the  building  threw  him  into  prison,  as  he  had  received  a 
sum  of  money  in  advance.  They  indeed  set  him  at  liberty  on  his 
promise  to  complete  the  work ;  but  indignant  at  this  treatment^  he  fled 
toCasal  Maggiore,  where  he  died  August  21, 1640,  in  his  thirty-seventh 
year.  His  works,  especially  his  easel  pieces  are  very  scarce.  The 
predominant  features  of  his  style  are  elegance  of  form,  grace  of  counte- 
nance, contrast  in  the  attitudes,  jterfect  knowledge  of  the  chiaroscuro, 
and  the  charm  of  colour.  But  his  figures  are  often  characterised  by 
excessive  slendemess  rather  than  real  elsgance  of  form,  and  his  grace 
sometimes  degenerates  into  affectation  and  his  contrasts  into  extra- 
vagance. Parmigiano  was  celebrated  for  the  care  and  freedom  with 
which  he  designed,  and  for  those  bold  strokes  of  the  pencil  which 
Albano  calls  divine.  There  are  few  altar-pieces  by  him :  the  most 
valued  is  that  of  St  Margaret  in  Bologna,  a  composition  rich  in  figures, 
which  was  studied  by  the  Caracci,  and  which  Guide  even  preferred  to 
the  St  Cecilia  of  Raffiielle.  In  the  National  Gallery  is  a  large  painting 
(114  ^^^^  ^y  ^  ^^^)  ^^  ^^0  Vision  of  St  Jerome,  painted  m  1527  for 
the  church  of  San  Salvatore  di  Lauro  at  Citt^  di  Castello. 

The  etchings  of  Parmigiano  are  universally  known  as  models  of 
taste,  delicacy,  and  freedom.  He  has  been  erroneously  considered  as 
the  inventor  of  the  art  of  etching,  which  was  practised  by  Albert 
Diirer  before  him;  but  he  was  ih.e  first  who  intruduoed  it  into 
Italy. 

PARNELL,  THOMAS,  was  bom  in  Dublin  in  1679.  He  entered 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  at  the  age  of  13,  and  became  Master  of  Arts 
in  1700.  In  the  same  year,  though  under  the  canonical  age,  he  was 
ordained  a  deacon,  a  dispensation  having  been  granted  by  the  Bishop 
of  Derry.  About  three  years  afterwards  he  took  priest's  orders;  and 
in  1706  received  the  archdeaconry  of  Clogher  from  Dr.  Ashe,  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese.  Nearly  at  the  same  time  he  married  Mrs.  Anne 
Minohin,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons  and  a  daughter.  Pamell  was  on 
a  familiar  footing  with  the  leading  wits  of  the  time  of  Queen  Annsu 
Oh  the  ejection  of  the  Whigs,  towards  the  dose  of  her  reign,  he 
abandoned  that  party,  to  which  he  had  been  previously  attached,  and 
was  cordially  welcomed  as.  an  adherent  by  the  Oxford  administration. 
His  hopes  of  preferment  from  this  quarter  however  were  disappointed 
by  the  <(iiymiaaa1  of  the  Tories  from  office  on  the  death  of  the  queen. 
Thereafter  he  is  represented  to  have  fallen  into  intemperate  habits, 
odcasioned,  it  is  said,  chiefly  by  the  untimely  death  of  une  of  his  sons, 
or  the  loss  of  his  wife,  who  died  in  1712.  On  the  recommendation  of 
Swift,  he  obtained  a  prebend  from  Archbishop  King  in  1718  ;  and  in 
May  1716,  was  presented  to  the  vicarage  of  Finglass.  Ho  died  at 
Chester,  on  his  way  to  Ireland,  in  July  1717,  in  the  thirty-eighth  year 
of  his  age.  A  selected  edition  of  his  poems  was  publi^ed  by  Pope 
soon  after  his  death,  and  dedicated  to  the  Earl  of  Oxford.  A  volume, 
said  to  contain  his  posthumous  works,  the  authenticity  of  which  is 
doubtful,  appeared  in  Dublin  in  1768.  As  a  poet,  Pamell  is  prin- 
cipally remarkable  for  the  smoothness  and  ease  of  his  versification, 
and  the  elegance  and  purity  of  his  ssntiments.    The  pieces  on  which 
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hiBfame  mixst  rest  are,  the  'Rise  of  Woman/  the  'Fairy  Tale/  the 
'  Hymn  to  Conteatment,'  '  Healtb/  the  *  Vigil  of  VenuB*  ('  Pervigilium 
Veneris 7»  the  'Night-Piece  on  Death/  the  'Allegory  on  Man/  and 
'  The  Hermiti'  Pamell  was  the  anther  of  the  '  Life  of  Homer '  pre- 
fixed to  Pope'a  tranalaition,  certain  papera  in  the  'Spectator'  and 
'  Gaardian/  and  varions  unacknowledged  performances. 

PARNT,  EVARIST&DJ^IRJ^DESFORQES,  Chevalier  and  after- 
wards Vicomte  Pe  Parny^  was  bom  in  the  Isle  of  Bourbon,,  on  the  6th 
of  February  1758.    At  the  age  of  nine  he  was  sent  to  France  and 

S laced  at  tbe  College  of  Bennes;  but  he  appears  to  have  shown  conai- 
erable  indifferenccr  to  the  course  of  studies  which  was  followed  there. 
His  imaginfition,  which  even  at  ah  early  age  had  taken  the  almost 
entire  guidance  of  his  conduct,  impressed  him  as  he  grew  up  with  the 
belief  that  he  was  called  upon  to  embrace  tbe  eeclesiastioal  professioni 
and  it  is  said  that  he  attempted  to  join  the  brotherhood  of  La  Trappe. 
An  effort  of  imprudent  aeal  however,  on  the  part  of  the  confessor 
whom  he  had  chosen  as  his  spiritual  guide,  produced  a  rapid  change 
in  the  mind  of  the  young  convert,  and  he  is  related  to  have  fallen  into 
an  opposite  extreme  of  conduct,  and  soon  after,  entering  into  all  the 
dissipations  of  youth,  finally  to  have  enrolled  himself  in  the  military 
profession,  fie  returned  to  his  native  island  at  the  age  of  twenty, 
where  he  beoome  acquainted  with  a  young  creole  lady,  the  Eleanor  of 
his  verse,  which  acquaintance  his  fervent  imagination  soon  converted 
into  the  most  ardent  attachment.  Their  mutual  love  inspired  his  first 
poetical  efiusions,  which  paint  with  grace  and  freshness,  though  perhaps 
in  too  vivid  colours,  the  all-absorbing  passion  of  his  souL  The  affec- 
tions however  of  the  lady  were  of  an  evanescent  nature ;  a  marriage  of 
interest^  which  she  contracted  at  the  desire  of  her  parents,  induced 
Parny  to  return  to  France.  Distance  and  time  were  unable  te  efface 
his  sad  reminiscences,  tnd  he  there  continued  to  translate  into  the 
language  of  poetry  the  feeliogs  which  appear  to  have  taken  a  lostiog 
possession  of  his  mind.  In  1775  was  published  his  first  collection  of 
elegiac  poem^  which  have  been  so  much  admired  by  his  countrymen 
that  tbey  have  earned  for  him  the  title  of  the  French  TibuUus.  On 
the  breaking  out  of  the  French  Revolution  he  became  deprived  of  tbe 
property  which  he  had  inherited  from  bis  father,  and  he  was  compelled 
to  obtain  a  livelihood  by  the  cultivation  of  bis  talents.  A  painful  and 
striking  change  now  appears  in  his  writings,  which  he  had  the  weakness 
to  adapt  to  the  prevalent  taste  of  a  corrupt  age.  The  rival  of  TibuUus 
became  the  feeble  oopyi&t  of  Voltairo,  and  his  'Paradis  perdu,'  'Galan- 
teries  de  la  Bible,'  and  'Guerre  des  Dieuz/  by  their  disgusting 
profaneness  and  absence  of  genuine  poetical  feeling,  will  only  be 
remembered  by  posterity  as  indications  of  the  state  of  society  at  a 
period  when  "everything  evil  wai  rank  and  luxuriant."  So  strong 
indeed  was  the  feeling  excited  against  Parny  even  in  France  on  account 
of  tbe  last  mentioned  of  these  three  poems,  tbat  his  nsme  was  repeat- 
edly passed  over  among  the  candidates  for  tie  honours  of  the  Institute. 
However  he  was  admitted  into  it  in  1803,  in  the  place  of  Devalues. 
Most  of  his  other  poems  are  inferior  to  his  early  productions;  his 
*  Goddam/  published  in  1804,  is  a  spiritless  and  insipid  parody  on  the 
invasion  of  England  by  the  Normans ;  his  '  Isnel  and  Asldga,'  though 
possessed  of  more  merits  is  but  a  feeble  imitation  of  the  Scandinavian 
atyle  of  poetry ;  but  among  his  later  productions  there  are  two  small 
poems>  one  on  the  culture  of  flowers,  and  the  other  entitled  '  Journ6e 
Champ6tre/  which  for  simple  beauty  and  delicacy  of  colouring  are 
deserting  of  being  ranked  among  the  finest  specimens  of  lyric  poetry. 
His  principal  poem,  in  eighteen  cantos,  on  the  loves  of  the  Queens  of 
France,  was  destroyed  by  him  from  fear  of  its  falling  into  the  hands 
of  the  suspicious  judges  of  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  He  died  in 
Paris,  after  a  painful  and  lingering  illness,  on  the  5th  of  December  1 814. 
His  works  have  been  published  in  5  vols.  ISmo,  by  Didot,  Paris, 
1808,  and  at  Brussels,  in  2  vols,  8vo.  The  best  edition  however  is 
that  by  M.  Boissonnade  in  the  'Collection  de  Chissiques  Francois,' 
Lefevre,  Paris,  1827.  A  volume  was  published  in  1826  entitled  •  Les 
Poesies  in^dite  de  Parny/  with  a  notice  on  his  life  and  writings  by 
M.  Tii>8ot» 
PARR,  CATHERINE.    [Hekby  VIIL] 

PARR,  SAMUEL,  waabom  in  1747,  at  Harrow-on-the-HiU,  where 
hifl  father  was  a  surgeon  and  apothecary.  He  was  early  distinguished 
for  his  love  of  bodiB  and  his  aptitude  at  learning.  He  received  his 
education  at  the  grammar-school  of  Harrow,  and  gave  the  highest 
satibfaction  to  the  masters  under  whom  he  was  placed,  and  who  pre- 
dicted his  future  eminence.  In  his  fifteenth  year  he  was  removed 
from  school  and  put  to  the  business  of  his  father.  But  the  progress 
he  had  made  in  classical  literature,  and  the  intellectual  habits  he  had 
formed,  enabled  him  to  continue  his  studies  with  the  greatest  advan- 
tage and  success.  Being  disgusted  with  the  employment  sdected  for 
him,  and  having  early  displayed  a  grave  and  seriouB  dle^sition,  a 
predilection  for  the  clerical  profession,  and  an  attachment  to  eccle- 
nastical  pomp  and  ciacumstance,  it  was  at  length  determined  to  send 
him  to  the  university.  Accordingly,  in  1766,  in  his  nhieteenth  year, 
he  was  entered  at  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  applied 
biinself  with  great  diligence  to  classical  and  philological  pursuits. 
Uut  his  father  dying  soon  after,  he  was  compelled,  before  he  had  taken 
a  degree,  to  relinquish  his  academic  career,  where  so  bright  a  prospect 
waa  opening  upon  him,  and  in  1767  became  one  of  the  assistants  in 
Harrow  School  In  this  situation  h^*  remained  five  yearp,  with  tbe 
greatcfit  credit  to  himself;  and  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Sumner  oflered 


himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  yacant  mastership,  but  without  succeHL 
His  youth  was  the  ostensible,  while  in  all  probabili^  his  politioa  were 
the  real  objection  against  him  in  tbe  mind  of  the  govemora.  With 
bitterness  of  spirit  1m  now  left  the  place  of  his  birth  and  tbe  soencs  ol 
his  boyhood,  and  kept  a  school  successively  at  Stanmore,  at  Colchester, 
and  at  Norwich.  In  1786  he  settled  at  Hatton  in  Warwickahire,  to 
the  small  living  of  which  place  he  had  been  presented ;  and  here  lie 
spent  the  remamder  of  his  life,  in  discharging  tbe  duties  of  his  parish, 
in  the  instruction  of  youth,  and  in  aconmulating  those  stores  of  phiio- 
logical  lesmihg  for  which  he  became  so  eminently  distinguished.  The 
highest  preferment  he  obtained  in  the  Church  was  a  prebendal  stall  iu 
Si  Paul's.  The  Whigs,  to  whom  he  had  attached  himself,  had  few 
opportunities  of  dispoaing  of  the  patronage  of  the  state ;  and  when 
the  oocaeion  oflered  Lord  Grenville,  with  oool  ingratitude^  urged 
against  him,  who  had  so  long  and  so  faithfully  served  his  party,  hie 
unpopularity  with  the  members  of  his  profession.  In  fact  while  he 
served  his  party  he  did  not  attach  or  fix  himself  upon  the  indiTiduab 
of  his  parly. 

Parr  was  a  man  of  great  talents,  of  yery  extensive  learning,  and  of 
pre-eminent  conversational  powers ;  but  he  waa  vain,  arrogant,  and 
overbearing.  His  friends  uniformly  represent  him  as  possessing  much 
benevolence  and  kindliness  of  feeling ;  but  he  required  the  utmost 
submission,  and  exacted  the  most  devoted  attention  from  all  who 
approached  him»  or  he  never  hesitated  about  insulting  and  making 
himself  offensive  to  them.  Neither  can  some  of  his  acts  be  altogether 
reconciled  with  the  character  of  generosity  ascribed  to  him.  He 
printed  an  edition  of  Bellendenua  [BfiLLBNDSRUs],  with  a  preface,  in 
which  he  eulogised  the  eloquence  and  ability  ol  the  'tria  lamios 
Anglorum' — Lord  North,  Fox,  and  Burke;  but  he  seenas  to  have 
undertaken  the  task  rather  for  the  sake  of  bearding  his  polidcal  foes 
than  passing  an  encomium  upon  his  political  frienda  He  rtpubliahed 
'Tracts  by  Warburton  and  a  Warburtonian '  to  annoy  Bishop  Hurd, 
the  editor  of  Warburton ;  and  felt  no  compunction  about  injuring  the 
fame  of  Warburton,  whom  he  pretended  to  admire  and  respect,  if  he 
oould  only  annoy  Hurd,  who  had  given  him  no  ofience  save  what  a 
morbid  self-conceit  might  imagine.  In  his  literary  and  political  dis- 
putes he  argutd  and  declaimed  with  the  fierceness  of  party-feeling 
and  the  petulance  of  self-love^  and  forgot  alike  both  the  equities  and 
the  decencies  of  controversy.  Though  of  unquestionable  ability,  he 
spoke  and  wrote  with  the  fluency  of  ready  knowledge,  rather  than 
with  the  profoundness  of  original  thought  or  the  compass  of  a  philo* 
sopbic  spirit.  He  was  a  determined  and  violent  Whig,  rather  than 
one  having  right  views  or  just  sentiments  with  respect  to  fineedom,  as 
his  opinions  on  the  Slave  Trade  and  Test  Act  questions  fully  testify. 
It  must  be  stated  however  tbat  on  these  subjects  his  mind  underwent 
a  change  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life.  Still  his  notions  about  civil  and 
religious  liberty  were  never  the  clearest  or  the  most  comprehensive; 
for  while  he  could  recommend  conciliation  to  the  Roman  Catholics  and 
the  Unitarians,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  suggest  persecution  against  the 
Methodists.  «   - 

Parr  left  a  vast  mass  of  papers  behind  him,  consisting  of  his  corres- 
pondence, and  of  historical,  critical,  and  metaphysical  disquisition. 
His  published  writings,  by  Dr.  Johnstone,  fill  eight  thick  8vo  volumes. 
They  are  distinguished  by  a  copious  erudition,  a  ready  conception, 
and  a  vigorous  and  ample  style.  But  he  has  left  no  great  work ;  nor 
will  his  name  go  down  to  posterity  associated  with  any  important 
principle  or  extensive  literary  undertaking.  His  fame  rests  upon  a 
learning  which,  whatever  may  have  been  its  accuracy  and  extent,  has 
bequeathed  to  the  world  no  memorable  results,  and  upon  a  colloquial 
power  which,  in  the  opinion  of  his  admirers,  left  him,  with  the 
exception  of  Dr.  Johnson,  without  a  rival  He  died  in  1826,  in  the 
seventy-ninth  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  at  Hatton. 

PARRHA'SIUS,  son  and  pupil  of  Evenor,  was  a  native  of  Ephesus, 
but  became  a  citiEen  of  Athens.  He  raised  the  art  of  painting  to  per- 
fection in  all  that  is  exalted  and  essential  He  compared  hia  three 
great  predecessors  with  one  tinother,  rejected  that  which  was  excep- 
tionable, and  adopted  that  which  was  admirable  in  each.  The  classic 
invention  of  Polygnotus,  the  magic  tone  of  ApoUodorus,  and  the 
exquisite  design  ot  Zeuxis,  were  all  united  in  the  works  of  Parriiaaius; 
what  they  had  produced  in  practice  he  reduced  to  theory.  He  so 
circumscribed  and  defined,  says  Quintilian  ('  Inst  Or.,'  xiL  10),  all  the 
powers  and  objects  of  art,  that  he  was  termed  the  Legislator ;  and  aU. 
contemporary  and  subsequent  artists  adopted  hia  standard  of  divine 
and  heroic  proportiona 

Parrhasius  himself  was  aware  of  his  ability  :  he  assumed  the  epithet 
of  the  Elegant  {'APpohlcuros),  and  styled  himself  Prince  of  Painters ; 
he  wrote  an  epigram  upon  himself  (Athenaeus,  xiL  p.  543,  Oasauh),  in 
which  he  proclaimed  his  birth-place,  celebrated  his  fifttiier,  and  pre- 
tended tbat  in  himself  the  art  of  painting  had  attained  perfection.  He 
also  declared  himself  to  be  descended  from  Apollo,  and^  carried  hit 
arrogance  so  far  as  to  dedicate  his  own  portrait  in  a'tem^^e  as 
Mercury,  and  thus  receive  the  adoration  of  the  multitude.  (Themist, 
xiv.)  He  wore  a  purple  robe  and  a  golden  garland  i  he  carried  a 
staff  wound  round  with  tendrils  of  gold,  and  his  sandals  were  bound 
with  golden  straps,  (^lian,  '  Var.  Hist.,'  ix.  11.)  It  appears  then 
that  Pliny  justly  terms  him  the  most  insolent  and  meet  arrogant  of 
artists.    ('Hist.  Nat.,'  xxxv.  10,  8Q.) 

The  branch  of  art  in  which  Parrhasiua  eminently  excelled  was  a 
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beautiful  outline  as  well  in  form  as  execution,  partieularly  in  the 
extremities,  for,  says  FIiQy>  when  compared  with  himself,  the  inter- 
mediate parte  were  inferior. 

One  of  the  moat  oelabrated  works  of  Parrhaslus  was  his  allegorical 
figure  of  the  Athenian  people,  or  Demos.  Plioy  says  that  it  represented 
and  expressed  equally,  all  the  good  and  bad  qualities  of  the  Athenians, 
at  tho  same  time ;  one  might  trace  the  changeable,  the  irritable^  the 
kind,  the  unjust,  the  forgiving,  the  vaiu-elorious,  the  proud,  the 
humble,  the  fierce,  and  the  timid.  How  all  the«e  contrasting  and 
counteractim;  qualities  could  have  been  represented  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive ;  if  we  are  to  suppose  it  to  have  been 
a  »«iugle  figure,  it  is  very  certain  that  it  could  not  have  been  such  as 
Pliny  has  described  it  (xxxv.  10-3G),  for,  except  by  symbols,  it  is 
totally  incompatible  with  the  means  of  art. 

ParrhABius  painted  a  Theseus,  which,  after  the  general  spoliation  of 
Greece,  was  placed  in  the  Capitol  at  Rome.  It  was  probably  for  this 
picture  that  he  was  made  a  citiaen  of  Athensi  When  Euphranor 
remarked  that  the  Theseus  of  Parrhasius  had  fed  upon  roses,  and  his 
own  upon  beef,  ho  seems  to  have  alluded  particularly  to  the  style  of 
dciiign,  and  not,  as  one  might  suppose,  to  the  colour ;  for,  as  Winckel- 
nianu  has  observed,  the  word  used  by  Plutarch  {y\a^vp&s,  *  elegantly,') 
relates  expressly  to  form.  ('De  Glor.  Ath.,'  2.)  According  to  the 
taste  of  Euphranor,  the  figure  of  Parrhasius  was  too  elegant^  too 
delicate,  too  eifemiuate  for  heroic  beauty. 

Pliny  enumerates  many  other  works  by  Parrhasius;  a  naval  com- 
mander in  his  armour ;  a  Meleager,  Ueroulea,  and  Perseus,  upon  the 
same  tablet;  Ulysses  feigning  insanity;  Castor  and  Pollux;  Bacchus 
and  Virtue ;  a  Cretan  nurse  with  an  infant  in  her  arms ;  a  priest 
officiating,  with  an  attendant  youth  bearing  incense ;  two  youthful 
buys,  in  which  were  admirably  depicted  the  innocent  simplicity  of  the 
age,  and  its  happy  security  from  all  care ;  a  Pbiliscus ;  a  Telephus ; 
an  Achilles;  an  Agamemnon;  an  u^eas;  and  two  famous  pictures 
of  Iloplites,  or  heavy-armed  warriors,  one  in  action,  the  other  in 
repose,  admirably  painted. 

Parrhasius  amused  himself  also  with  painting  small  libidinous  pieces. 
The  Archigallus  mentioned  by  Pliny  was  most  probably  of  this  descrip* 
tion,  both  from  the  partioular  favour  of  Tiberius  with  which  it  was 
honoured,  and  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  rights  of  Cybele,  whose 
chief  priest  was  the  Archigallus.  To  this  class  we  may  add  the  picture 
of  Meleager  and  Atalanta,  mentioned  by  Suetonius.  ('  Tib.,'  c.  44.) 
This  picture  was  bequeathed  to  Tiberius  on  the  conditions  that  if  he 
should  be  offended  with  the  eubjeot^  he  should  receive  in  its  stead 
1,000,000  sesterces  (*decies  HS,'  about  85002.).  The  emperor  not 
only  preferred  the  picture  to  the  money,  but  had  it  fixed  up  in  his 
own  chamber,  where  the  Archigallus  was  ako  preserved,  and  which 
was  valued  at  H-S.LX.  or  60,000  sesterces  (about  500L),  These  pro- 
ductions entitle  Parrhasius  to  the  epithet  of  Pornograph,  and  prove 
that  tbia  style  of  painting  was  in  fashion  long  before  the  decline  of 
Grecian  art. 

Plutaroh  instances  Parrhasius's  picture  of  Ulysses  feigning  insanity 
as  an  improper  subject  for  the  pencil,  yet  reconciled  to  oar  taste 
through  the  spirit  of  the  conception  and  the  truth  of  the  execution. 
(*De  Aud.  Poet.')  Parrhasius  painted  a  Hercules,  which  he  affirmed 
was  a  fac-simile  of  the  god  as  he  had  frequently  appeared  to  him  in 
his  dreams.  (Athenasus,  xii.  544.)  He  painted  also  a  Philoctetea 
(*  AnthoL  Or.,'  iv.  8,  26.)  Pliny  mentions  a  oontest  between  Parrhasius 
and  Timonthes  of  Cythno«,  in  which  the  former  was  beaten :  the  sub- 
ject of  the  picture  was  the  contest  of  Ulysses  and  Ajax.  The  proud 
painter,  indignant  at  the  decision  of  the  judges,  is  said  to  have 
remarited  that  the  nnfortunate  son  of  Telamon  was  for  a  second  time, 
in  the  same  cause,  defeated  by  an  unworthy  rival  (Athen.  xiL  548.) 
Pliny  records  also  a  trial  of  sldll  between  Parrhasius  and  Zeuxis,  in 
which  tho  latter  allowed  his  grapes  to  have  been  surpassed  by  the 
drapery  of  the  former.  *'  This  oontest,"  says  Fnseli,  **  if  not  a  frolic, 
was  an  effort  of  puerile  dexterity." 

The  stoiy  told  by  Seneca  of  ParrhasiuB  having  crucified  an  old  Olyn- 
tliian  captive  when  about  to  paint  a  Prometheus  chained,  that  he 
might  seize  from  nature  the  true  expression  of  bodily  agony,  cannot 
relate  to  this  Parrhasius,  and  is  probably  a  fiction ;  it  m  nowhere  to 
be  found  but  in  the  '  Controversies'  (v.  10)  of  tho  preceptor  of  Nero. 
Olynthus  was  taken  by  Philip  in  the  second  year  of  the  108th  Olympiad, 
or  B.C.  347,  which  is  nearly  half  a  century  later  than  the  latest  accounts 
we  have  of  Pairhaaius.  Socrates  died  in  the  95th  Olympiad,  and 
Parrhasius  must  therefore  have  been  already  celebrated  before  that 
time,  from  his  dialogue  with  that  philosopher  upon  the  principles  of 
art  as  preserved  by  Xenophon.  ('  Mem.,'  iii  10.)  He  is  even  men- 
tioned by  Pausaoias  (x.  28)  in  the  84th  Olympiad,  when  he  is  said  to 
have  paiutcd  a  battle  of  the  Lapithse  and  Centaurs  on  the  shield  of  the 
Minerva  of  Phidias  at  Athens.  Supposing  such  to  be  the  case  (for 
although  improbable  it  is  still  not  impossible),  Parrhasitts,  if  livings 
must  have  been  at  least  120  years  of  age  when  Philip  took  Olynttms. 

PARRY,  SIR  WILLIAM  KDWARD,  Knt.,  Reai^Admiral  of  the 
White,  was  bom  December  19,  1790,  at  Bath,  in  Someraetahiro. 
Hi;i  father  was  Caleb  Hillior  Parry,  M.D.,  a  physician  of  some  celebrity. 
Uis  mother  was  the  daughter  of  John  I^by,  Esq.,  of  Lancaster. 

Edward  Parry,  as  he  was  al«\aj8  called  when  a  boy  (and  generally 
known  afterwards  as  Sir  Edward  Parry),  was  educated  in  the  grammar- 
acLoul  oi  the  city  of  Bath,  where  he  attained  u  knowledge  by  no  means 


contemptible  of  the  Latin  and  Qreek  languages.  His  parents  Intended 
him  for  the  medical  profession,  but  in  1803  Miss  Comwaliis,  a  near 
relative  of  Admiral  the  Hon.  William  Comwaliis,  then  in  command  of 
the  Channel  fleet  off  Brest,  induced  them  to  diange  their  purpose.  She 
thought  he  had  the  qualities  suitable  for  a  naval  officer,  and  that  her 
influence  would  suffice  to  float  him  off  comfortably.  As  he  had  no 
objection  to  make  trial  of  a  sailor's  life,  in  June  1803,  through  the 
kindness  of  Admiral  Comwaliis,  he  was  appointed  a  first-class  volunteer 
on  board  the  Ville-de-Paris,  110  guns,  then  about  to  go  out  as  flag-ship 
to  the  Channel  fleet  Young  Parry  took  a  liking  to  bis  profession, 
and  studied  French  and  mathematics  under  the  chaplain  of  the 
Yille-de-Paris^  which  oontinued  to  cruise  in  the  Channel,  off  Brest 
and  Ushant.  In  the  early  part  of  1806  he  left  the  Ville-de-Paris  to 
go  on  board  the  Tribune  frigate,  as  a  midshipman.  The  Tribune  was 
employed  about  two  years  in  cruising  off  tlie  French  coast;  but  in  the 
spring  of  1808  Captain  Baktr  was  promoted  from  the  Tribune  to  the 
Vanguard,  74,  which  belonged  to  the  Baltic  fleet,  and  Parry  went  with 
him.  Tho  Vanguard  returned  to  the  Downs  in  December  1809,  and 
Parry  obtained  his  commission  as  lieutenant,  January  6,  1810.  Early 
in  Februnry  the  same  year  he  proceeded  to  Sheerness  to  join  the 
Alexandria  frigate,  which  was  about  to  sail  on  service  in  the  Baltic, 
and  was  afterwards  employed  in  the  northern  seas  in  protecting  the 
Spitsbergen  whale-fishery.  During  that  period  Lieutenant  Parry  waa 
a  good  deal  employed  in  makiog  astronomical  observations,  and  in 
improving  the  Admiralty  charts  of  those  seas.  In  January  1813  be 
left  the  Alexandria,  and  proceeded  to  Halifax  in  Kova  Scotia,  to  join 
the  La  Hogue,  74.  Great  Britain  was  then  at  war  with  the  United 
States,  and  Lieutenant  Parry  having  joined  the  La  Hogue  in  the 
summer  of  1813,  in  the  spring  of  1814  was  engaged  in  a  successful 
boat-expedition,  which  ascended  the  river  Connecticut  as  far  as  Petti- 
pague  Point,  and  destroyed  several  privateers  and  other  vessels,  in  all 
27,  valued  at  50,000i.,  with  the  loss  of  only  two  men  killed. 

After  the  peace  of  1814  the  La  Hogue  returned  to  England,  but 
Lieutenant  Parry,  in  hopes  of  preferment,  remained  on  tfaa  North 
American  station  in  the  Maidstone  frigate,  and  afterwards  in  tho 
Ardent,  64,  the  Carron,  20,  and  the  Niger,  86.  He  continued  on  the 
North  American  station  without  preferment  till  March  1817,  when  he 
was  summoned  home  in  consequence  of  his  father  having  suffered  a 
severe  attack  of  paralysis.  While  on  the  North  American  station  in  the 
La  Hogue  ho  drew  up  a  little  work  for  the  use  of  the  junior  officers  of 
the  fleet  on  that  station,  and  distributed  it  in  manuscript  It  was 
afterwards  printed,  under  the  title  of  '  Nautical  Astronomy  by  Night, 
comprehending  Practical  Directions  for  knowing  and  observing  the 
Principal  Fixed  Stars  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere ;  to  which  is  prefixed 
a  Short  Account  of  the  most  interesting  Phenomena  in  the  Science  of 
Astronomy;  the  whole  illustrated  by  several  Engravings,'  4 to. 

Lieutenant  Parry  was  desirous  of  joining  the  expedition  to  the  river 
Congo  in  Africa,  but  owing  to  his  having  been  detained  at  the  Bermudas, 
he  did  not  reach  England  till  the  end  of  1817,  when  it  was  too  lata 
Meantime,  in  oonsequence  of  a  report  that  the  Arctic  sees  were  then 
much  less  encumbered  with  ioe  than  usual,  the  Admiralty  had  fitted 
out  two  expeditions  for  those  seas,  one  under  Captain  Buchan  and 
Lieutenant  Franklin,  to  proceed  by  Spitzbeigen  to  the  North  Pole; 
the  other  imder  Commander  John  Ross  for  the  purpose  of  exploring 
Baffin's  Bay,  and  ascertaining  the  probabilities  of  a  Nortb-West  Pas&ige 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  Parry  having  heard  of  these  expedi- 
tions, wrote  to  request  employment,  observing  that  he  was  "  ready  for 
hot  or  cold,  Africa  or  the  Arctic  regions."  When  he  arrived  in  Loudon, 
he  was  introduced  to  Mr.  Barrow,  secretary  to  tiie  Admiralty,  who 
suon  afterwards  appointed  him  to  the  command  of  the  Alexander, 
under  the  orders  of  Captain  Ross  in  the  Isabella.  The  Isabella, 
followed  by  the  Alexander,  left  the  Thames  at  the  end  of  April  1 818. 
On  the  19th  of  Auguat  the  two  ships  were  off  Smith's  Sound  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  Bafiln's  Bay.  They  then  turned  southwards, 
sailing  along  the  western  coast,  passed  the  mouth  of  Jones's  Sound, 
and  on  the  dOth  reached  the  wide  opening  of  Lancaster  Sound.  Tho 
water  was  deep  and  free  from  ice,  and  on  the  following  day  both  ships 
under  a  press  of  sail  were  steering  westwards  up  Lancaster  Sound. 
Parry  was  full  of  expectation,  as  were  all  the  crew  on  board  the 
Alexander,  when  suddenly  the  Isabella  tacked,  turned  her  head  east- 
wards, and  rejoined  the  Alexander.  Both  vessels  then  retraced  their 
course,  and  Lancaster  Sound  was  left  behind.  Commander  Ross  had 
imagined  that  he  saw  high  land,  which  he  named  the  Croker  Mountains, 
barring  the  passage  to  the  westward.  The  two  vessels  entered  the 
Thames  on  theur  return  in  November  of  the  same  year. 

Lieutenant  Parry's  opinion  that  there  was  an  open  passage  up 
Lancaster  Sound,  and  that  the  Croker  Mountains  were  all  a  mistakis 
though  privately  expmsed,  was  soon  known  at  the  Admiralty.  He 
had  interviews  with  Mr.  Bairow,  and  was  introduced  to  Lord  Melville; 
and  a  second  expedition  for  the  discovery  of  a  North- West  Passage 
having  been  resolved  upon,  the  Heola  and  Griper  were  taken  into 
dock  at  Deptford  to  be  repaired  and  strengthened  for  service  in  tho 
Arctic  seas.  Parry  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Hecla  and 
of  the  expedition.  Lieutenant  Liddon  being  placed  under  his  orders  in 
the  Qriper.  The  expedition  left  the  Thames  on  the  11th  of  May  1819, 
and  having  sailed  up  the  eastern  side  of  Davis's  Strait  and  Baffin's  Bay, 
on  the  21st  of  July  they  were  in  73*  N.  lat.,  nearly  opposite  to  the 
entrance  of  Lancaster  Sound,  bat  with  extensive  masses  of  ice  to  tho 
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weat  iuterrupting  their  passage  to  it  Through  these  masses  however* 
with  exceesive  labour  and  frequently  exposed  to  great  danger  of  being 
crushed,  the  ships  forced  their  way ;  and  on  the  29th  of  July  reached 
open  water  on  the  western  side  of  the  ice,  having  passed  through 
eighty  miles  of  it  They  entered  Lancaster  Soimd,  and  sailing  west- 
ward through  the  imaginary  Croker  Mountains,  on  the  4th  of  Sep- 
tember crossed  the  meridian  of  110**  W.  long,  in  74**  44'  20"  N.  lat, 
by  which  they  became  entitled  to  a  reward  of  60001.,  offered  by  an 
order  in  council  to  such  of  his  majesty*s  subjects  as  might  succeed  in 
penetrating  thus  far  to  the  westward,  within  the  Arctic  Circle.  Parry 
gave  the  name  of  Barrow's  Strait  to  the  continuation  of  Lancaster 
Sound ;  discovered  Melville  Island,  on  its  northern  side,  and  from  its 
vicinity  descried  the  high  coast  on  the  southern  side,  wUch  he  named 
Banks'  Land,  but  which  Sir  Robert  MacClure  has  since  ascertained  to 
be  the  northern  side  of  Baring  Island.  Parry  also  discoyered  Prince 
Regent's  Inlet  and  the  Wellington  Channel,  and  penetrated  as  far  as 
IIS"  64'  48'  W.  long.  On  the  26th  of  September,  after  three  days  of 
arduous  labour  in  cutting  a  channel,  with  the  thermometer  nearly  at 
aero,  both  ships  were  got  safely  into  their  station  at  Winter  Harbour, 
on  the  south  shore  of  Melville  Island.  There  the  ships  remained 
frozen  up,  with  the  sun  entirely  below  the  horizon  from  the  Ilth 
of  November  to  the  7th  of  February,  and  were  not  released  from  the 
ice  tUl  the  beginning  of  August  1820.  After  making  several  attempts 
to  advance  farther  westward,  they  were  compelled  to  return  to  England, 
and  entered  the  Thames  in  November  1820.  On  the  4  th  of  the  same 
month  Lieutenant  Parry  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  commander ; 
and  several  other  rewards  and  honours,  F.R.S.,  &&,  were  bestowed 
upon  him.  His  'Journal  of  a  Voyage  for  the  Discovery  of  a  North- 
West  Passage,'  4to,  1821,  with  maps  and  engravings,  was  published 
by  authority  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty. 

Arrangements  were  soon  afterwards  made  for  another  expedition. 
Captain  Parry  received  a  commission,  dated  December  80, 1820,  for  the 
Fury,  with  Captain  G.  F.  Lyon  imder  his  orders  in  command  of  the  Hecla. 
This  expedition  was  much  less  fortunate  than  the  former.  It  sailed 
from  the  Nore  on  the  8th  of  May  1821,  and  having  entered  Hudson's 
Strait,  on  the  8th  of  October  the  ships  were  frozen  in  at  Winter  Island, 
where  they  remained  till  the  2nd  of  July  1822.  They  were  thea 
released,  and  sailed  northward  up  Fox  Channel.  Having  discovered 
the  Fury  and  Hecla  Strait^  the  ships  were  again  frozen  in  on  the  81st 
of  October  at  the  island  of  Igloolik,  at  the  eastern  end  of  Fury  and 
Hecla  Strait  There  they  remained  till  the  middle  of  August  1823, 
when  they  commenced  their  voyage  homewards,  and  entered  the 
Thames  in  October.  During  his  absence  Captain  Parry  had  been  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  post-captain,  November  8, 1821.  His  'Journal 
of  a  Second  Voyage  for  the  Discovery  of  a  North- West  Passage  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  performed  in  the  years  1821-22-23,'  4to, 
1824,  was  published  by  authority  of  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty.  On 
the  1st  of  December  1828,  Captain  Parry  was  appointed  Acting 
Hydrographer  to  the  Admiralty. 

The  Hecla  and  Fury  were  soon  afterwards  refitted  for  another  Arctic 
voyage,  the  Hecla  commanded  by  Captain  Parry  and  the  Fury  by 
Captain  H.  P.  Hoppner.  They  suled  from  the  Thames  on  the  8th  of 
May  1824,  passed  the  following  winter  at  Port  Bowen  in  Prince  Regent's 
Inlet,  and  remained  there  frozen  up  from  the  28th  of  September  till 
the  20th  of  July  1825b  The  Fury  was  shortly  afterwards  wrecked,  and 
the  Hecla  reached  England,  with  a  double  ship's  company,  in  the  follow- 
ing October.  Parry's  'Journal  of  a  Third  Voyage  for  the  Discovery 
of  a  North- West  Pas«age '  was  similarly  published,  in  4to,  in  1826. 

After  his  return  Captain  Parry  was  appointed  Hydrographer  to  the 
Admiralty,  and  continued  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  office  till  the 
10th  of  November  1826.  Having  then  proposed  a  plan  for  reaching 
the  North  Pole,  and  obtained  sanction  for  it  he  was  again  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  Hecla  for  that  purpose,  and  sailed  from  the 
Thames  on  the  8rd  of  April  1827.  The  Hecbt  was  secured  in  Treuren- 
berg  Bay,  on  the  north  coast  of  Spitzbergen,  an  the  2l8t  of  June; 
and  on  the  22nd  two  flat-bottomed  boats,  which  had  been  prepared  for 
the  enterprise,  left  the  ship,  and  proceeded  northward.  One  boat, 
with  twelve  men,  was  commanded  by  Captain  Parry ;  the  other,  with 
the  fiame  number  of  men,  by  Lieutenant  James  C.  Rosai  The  remainder 
of  the  crew,  under  Lieutenant  Foster,  remained  in  charge  of  the  Hecla. 
With  excessive  labour  the  boats  were  paddled  through  the  water  and 
dragged  over  the  ice  tiU  they  attained  the  latitude  of  82"  45',  which 
is  the  nearest  point  to  the  North  Pole  ever  yet  reached.  Finding 
then  that  a  current  was  taking  them  southward  as  fast  or  faster  than 
they  could  advance  northward,  they  commenced  their  return,  and 
reached  the  Hecla  on  the  21st  of  August,  after  an  absence  of  sixty-one 
days.  The  Hecla  began  her  return  voyage  on  the  2dth  of  August, 
and  Captain  Pftrry  reached  London  at  the  end  of  September,  This 
expedition  terminated  Parry's  arduous  labours  in  the  Arctic  regions. 
His  '  Narrative  of  an  Attempt  to  reach  the  North  Pole  in  Boats  fitted 
for  the  Purpose,  and  attached  to  His  Majesty's  Ship  Heda,  in  the  Year 
1827/  4to,  was  published  by  authority  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  then 
Ix>rd  High  AdmiraL 

Captain  Parry  resumed  his  situation  as  hydrographer,  but^  as  his 
health  suffered  considerably  from  close  attention  to  the  duties  of  his 
sedentary  occupation,  he  accepted  the  office  of  Commissioner  of  the 
Australian  Agricultural  Company  in  New  South  Wales.  Previously 
however  to  his  departure  from  England,  he  received  the  honour  of 


knighthood  from  George  IV.,  together  with  Sir  John  Franklin, 
April  29, 1829;  and  he  and  Franklin  had,  also  together,  the  degree  of 
D.C.L.  conferred  on  them  by  the  University  of  Oxford.  Sir  Edward 
Parry  sailed  from  the  Thames  for  Australia  on  the  20th  of  July,  mnd 
reached  Sydney  on  the  18th  of  December.  His  resideooe  as  com- 
missioner was  at  Port  Stephens,  about  90  miles  north  from  Sydney. 
He  entered  the  Thames  on  his  return,  with  his  wife  and  family,  in 
November  1884. 

In  March  1885  Sir  Edward  Parry  was  appointed  an  Assistant  Poor- 
Law  ComimisBionar  in  the  county  of  Norfolk ;  but  his  health  giving 
way  under  the  pressure  of  work,  he  resigned  the  office  within  a  year. 
In  1887  he  was  appointed  to  organise  the  packet-service  between 
Liverpool  and  Ireland.  From  the  19th  of  April  1887  to  the  2nd  of 
December  1846  he  was  Comptroller  of  Steam  Machinery  for  the  Royal 
Navy.  He  then  retired  from  active  service,  receiving  the  appointment 
of  Captain-Superintendent  of  the  Royal  Clarence  Yard  and  of  the 
Naval  Hospital  at  Haslar,  near  Portsmouth.  On  the  4th  of  June 
1852  he  attained  the  rank  of  Rear- Admiral  of  the  White.  At  the  end 
of  1853  he  received  the  appointment  of  Lleutenant-Qovemor  of  Green- 
wich Hospital,  a  situation  which  he  retained  till  Ina  death,  which  took 
place  on  the  7th  of  July  1855,  at  Ems  in  Germany,  where  he  had 
been  residing  for  the  benefit  of  his  health.  His  body  was  brought  to 
Enfflaod,  and  interred  in  the  cemetery  at  Greenwich. 

Sir  Edward  Parry  married,  October  28, 1826,  Isabella  Louisa,  fourth 
daughter  of  the  first  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley.  She  died  May  13, 
1839.  On  the  29th  of  June  1841  he  married  the  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  Robert  Hankinson,  of  Walpole  in  Norfolk,  and  widow  of  Samuel 
Hoare,  jun.,  Esq.  By  his  first  wife  he  had  two  sons  and  two  daughters, 
and  by  his  second  wife,  who  survived  him,  two  daughters. 

A  life  of  Sir  Edward  Parry  has  been  published  recently,  '  Memoirs 
of  Rear^Admiral  Sir  W.  Edward  Parry,  Knt.,  F.R.S.,  &a,  late 
Li6utenant*(}ovemor  of  Greenwich  Hospital,  by  his  Son,  the  Rev. 
Edward  Parry,  M.A.,  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  and  late  Tutor  in  the 
University  of  Durham,'  cr.  8vo,  London,  1857. 

PARUTA,  PA'OLO,  was  bom  at  VcDice,  in  1540,  of  a  patrician 
family ;  studied  in  the  university  of  Padua,  and  afterwards  entered  on 
the  career  of  diplomacy.  In  1562  he  accompanied  the  Venetian 
ambassador,  who  was  sent  to  Vienna  to  congratulate  Maximilian  IL 
on  his  accession  to  the  throne.  On  his  return  he  stopped  at  Trento, 
where  the  council  was  then  assembled,  and  where  he  conceived  the 
plan  of  his  dialogues  on  political  life,  '  Delia  Perfezione  deUa  Vita 
Politica  Libri  III.,'  in  which  he  introduces  two  prelates  of  the  council 
as  the  interlocutors.  On  his  return  to  Venice  he  filled  several  official 
stations  in  the  service  of  his  country,  and  in  the  year  1592  was  sent 
ambassador  to  Pope  Clement  VIII.  at  Rome.  He  was  there  instru- 
mental in  persuading  the  pontiff  to  grant  absolution  to  Henry  IV.  of 
France,  and  thus  reconciling  the  latter  with  the  church  of  Rome. 
(Andrea  Morosini,  '  Storia  Veneta,'  b.  xv.)  While  at  Rome,  he  says,  a 
change  took  place  in  hii  ideas,  which  had  till  then  been  turned  toTwds 
ambition  and  worldly  pursuits.  He  asked  himself,  **  What  am  I  doing 
in  this  world?  what  am  I  thinking  of  1  and  what  do  I  expect  in  the 
end  ? "  The  process  and  result  of  his  self-examination,  in  which  he 
recapitulated  the  whole  of  his  past  conduct^  he  has  given  us  in  his  'Soli- 
loquy,' published  at  the  end  of  lua  '  Disoorsi  PoUtici,'  which  forms  a 
useful  moral  treatise. 

Before  he  went  to  Rome  he  was  appointed  historiographer  to  the 
republic,  in  which  capacity  he  continued  the  history  of  his  country 
from  1513,  where  his  predecessor  Luigi  Contarini  had  left  it.  The 
'  Istoria  Veneziana  dal  1513  al  1581,'  of  Paruta  is  divided  into  twelve 
books.  A  distinguished  Italian  critic,  Apostolo  2ieno^  says  of  this 
work,  that  "  the  author  has  fulfilled  the  duties  of  a  grave  and  able 
historian,  both  in  respect  to  tiie  veracity  of  his  narrative  and  the 
dignity  of  his  style."  Paruta  cdso  wrote  a  separate  history  of  the 
eventfiil  war  of  the  Venetians  against  the  Turks  in  the  Island  of 
Cyprus  in  1570-72,  in  three  books.  The  histories  of  Paruta  are  not 
mere  dry  narratives  of  political  or  military  events ;  they  are  inter- 
mixed with  information  and  reflections  concerning  the  civU  history  of 
the  people,  and  the  customs,  manners,  and  opinions  of  the  age.  That 
branch  of  political  knowledge  now  known  by  the  name  of  statistica, 
was  attended  to  at  Venice  much  sooner  than  in  any  other  modern 
state,  and  Paruta  had  early  applied  himself  to  it  Paruta's  '  Politinl 
DiBcourses,'  in  two  books,  are  a  series  of  disquisitions  upon  the  history 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  as  well  as  upon  various  passages  of  modem 
history,  and  deserve,  for  their  impartiality  and  statesmanlike  penetra- 
tion, to  be  put  by  the  side  of  Machiavelli's  'Discourses  on  Liry.' 
Montesquieu  is  said  to  have  availed  himself  of  Paruta's  'Discourses' 
in  the  composition  of  his  works.  (Corniani, '  Secoli  della  Letteratara 
Italiana,'  art '  Paruta.') 

Paruta,  after  returning  from  his  embassy  at  Rome,  was  made  a 
knight  and  procuratore  of  St  Mark,  and  shortly  after  died  at  Venice, 
December  6,  1598. 

PASCAL,  BLAISE,  a  distinguished  French  philosopher,  justly 
characterised  by  Bayle  as  "  one  of  the  sublimest  spirits  in  the  world," 
was  born  at  Clermont  in  Auvergne,  June  9, 1628.  He  was  the  only 
son  of  Etienne  Pascal,  president  of  the  Court  of  Aids  in  that  province, 
himself  a  learned  and  respectable  man  and  able  mathematician,  who» 
when  his  boy  had  reached  his  eighth  year,  resigned  his  office  and 
removed  to  Paris,  for  the  purpose  of  watching  over  hii  education. 
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ifi  um  his  childhood,  Bluso  displayed  abilities  far  above  the  comtnou 
order,  and  evinced  so  inquiriog  a  spirit  that,  as  his  sister  has  recorded, 
he  would  not  rest  without  knowing  the  reason  of  everything.  The 
bent  of  his  infantine  geuius  was  decidedly  mathematical ;  but  his 
father,  who  wras  his  only  preceptor,  and  who  was  anxious  that  his 
attention  should  not  be  distracted  from  the  study  of  the  dead  lan- 
guages, resolved  to  exclude  every  notion  of  geometry  from  his  mind, 
removed  all  books  which  treated  of  that  science,  and  even  abstained 
in  the  child's  presence  from  any  conversation  on  mathematical  subjects 
with  his  friends.  Notwithstanding  these  preoautions  however,  young 
Blaise,  when  only  in  his  twelfth  year,  without  the  aid  of  books  or  oral 
instruction,  began  to  draw  figures  with  charcoal  on  the  floor  of  his 
room,  and  had,  without  any  assistance,  made  some  progress  in 
geometry  before  his  father  surprised  him  in  these  researches. 

After  this  discovery,  be  was  thwarted  no  more  in  the  pursuit  of 
mathematical  investigations ;  and  at  sixteen  years  of  age  he  produced 
a  treatise  on  the  conic  sections,  of  suoh  excellence  as  to  provoke  the 
incredulity  and  wonder)  of  Descartes,  who  would  not  believe  that 
BO  extraordinary  a  performance  was  the  work  of  a  mere  youth.  In 
his  nineteenth  year  he  invented  an  ingenious  machine  for  making 
arithmetical  calculations,  which  excited  the  admiration  of  his  times ; 
and,  afterwards,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four  years,  the  conjecture  of 
Torrioelli  that  the  atmosphere  had  weight,  and  that  this  quality  might 
account  for  effects  before  ascribed  to  the  horror  of  a  vacuum,  led  him 
to  institute  many  able  and  successful  experiments  on  this  subject, 
which  confirmed  the  truth  of  Torrioelirs  idea,  and  established  his  own 
scientiGo  reputation.  The  results  of  these  labours  were  collected  into 
two  essays,  which  appeared  after  his  death,  '  On  the  Equilibrium  of 
Liquids,'  and  '  On  the  Weight  of  the  Atmosphere.' 

From  these  researches,  made  before  he  had  completed  his  twenty- 
fifth  year,  the  great  mind  of  Pascal  was  diverted  entirely  to  objects  of 
religious  contemplation;  and  thenceforward  he  abandoned  almost 
entirely  the  pursuits  of  science.  He  had  been  all  his  life  as  remark- 
able for  piety  as  for  genius ;  and  it  is  the  testimony  of  a  learned 
biographer,  whose  opinions  were  far  from  resembling  hiis  own,  that  he 
knew  exactly  how  to  diitinguish  between  the  rights  of  failii  and  of 
reason.  The  conviction  of  Pascal  may  therefore  with  propriety  be 
oited  among  the  most  striking  and  fiati«factory  examples  of  the  deep 
submission  of  the  most  powerful  intellects  to  Uie  truths  of  revelation ; 
while  it  also  may  be  numbered  with  other  illustrious  exceptions  to  the 
reproach  that  the  high  cultivation  of  mathematical  sdenoe  is  little 
favourable  to  piety.  It  is  no  fair  objection  to  the  value  of  his 
example,  that  Pascal,  under  the  nervous  excitation  of  bodily  disease, 
fell  into  many  absurd  excesses  of  fanaticism ;  that  he  practised  the 
most  rigid  abstinence  from  all  worldly  enjoyments,  and  wore  next  his 
skin  a  cincture  of  iron  studded  with  points,  which  he  struck  with  his 
elbow  into  his  flesh,  as  a  punishment  to  himself  whenever  any  sinful 
thought  obtruded  itself  into  his  mind.  Such  things  may  be  ascribed 
to  the  inherent  weakness  of  our  corporeal  nature,  to  some  of  the 
ordinary  caprices  of  human  disposition,  or  to  the  imaginative  delusions 
attendant  upon  a  particular  state  of  bodily  health ;  but  they  detract 
nothiog  from  the  soundness  of  the  anterior  investigation  which  had 
led  a  pure  and  unclouded  reason  like  that  of  Pascal  to  embrace  the 
doctrines  of  revelation,  by  a  process  analogous  to  that  which  had  con- 
ducted him  to  the  discovery  of  abstract  truth. 

It  is  a  curious  exemplification  of  the  anomalous  conditions  of  the 
human  mind,  that,  while  Pascal  was  immersed  in  these  superstitious 
observances,  he  published  his  famous  '  Provincial  Letters,'  in  which, 
under  the  name  of  Louis  de  Montalto,  he  assailed  the  morality  of  the 
Jesuits  with  equal  wit  and  argumentative  acumen.  Ho  was  induced 
to  write  this  work  by  his  adoption  of  the  opinions  of  the  Jansenists, 
which  he  warmly  espoused,  and  which  involved  him  in  the  religious 
disputes  of  his  age  and  country.  Among  the  fruits  of  his  devotional 
exercises  may  also  be  named  his  '  Pensees,'  which  were  collected  and 
published  after  his  death ;  and  in  which  he  has  beautifully  availed 
himself  of  an  idea  of  one  of  the  ancient  fathers,  that  he  who  believes 
in  the  existence  of  a  God  gains  eternally  if  he  be  right,  and  loses 
nothing  if  wrong;  while  the  atheist  gains  nothing  if  rights  and 
reuders  himself  miserable  eternally  if  he  be  wrong.  The  weakly 
frame  of  Pascal  was  reduced  to  premature  old  age  by  infirmities, 
which  were  aggravated  by  his  ascetic  habits,  but  which  ne  bore  with 
exemplary  patience;  and  he  died  in  Paris,  August  19,  1662, aged 
thirty-nine  years.  His  life  was  written  elaborately  by  his  sister 
Madame  Perier ;  and  afforded  the  materials  for  an  able  and  interesting 
article  in  the  Dictionary  of  £ayle.  The  first  complete  edition  of 
bia  writings  is  that  of  Fougere,  Paris,  1844. 

PASCHAL  I.  was  elected  bishop  of  Rome  after  the  death  of 
Stephen  V.,  a.d.  817.  To  him  the  pretended  donation  by  the 
emperor  Louis  the  Pious  is  said  to  have  been  made.  He  crowned  as 
emperor  Lotharius,  son  of  Louis  the  Pious,  in  the  year  823,  and  died 
February  10,  824.      He  was  succeeded  by  Kugenius  II. 

PASCHAL  IL,  Ranubi  of  Blbda  in  Tuscany,  was  a  monk  of  the 
order  of  Cluni.  Having  been  sent  to  Rome  about  the  affairs  of  his 
monastery,  be  wss  noticed  by  Pope  Gregory  VII.,  who  made  him  a 
cardinal.  Atter  Gregory's  death  and  the  short  pontificate  of  Urban  II., 
Paschal  was  elected  pope.  He  refused  the  dignity,  and  even  con- 
cealed himself,  but  was  at  last  prevailed  upon  to  accept  the  papal 
chair  in  1 099.    He  prosecuted  the  great  contest  about  the  investitures, 


begun  by  Gregory  YIL  with  the  Emperor  Henry  IV.,  against  whom 
he  launched  a  fresh  bull  of  excommunication.  Henry's  son  and 
namesake,  availing  himself  of  this,  revolted  agamst  his  father,  and 
having  deposed  him,  was  acknowledged  as  king  of  the  Germans  by  the 
title  of  Henry  Y.  He  then  proceeded  to  Italy  with  an  army,  in  order 
to  get  himself  crowned  emperor.  On  the  question  of  the  investitures 
he  was  as  stubborn  as  his  father.  After  some  conferences  between 
him  and  the  pope's  ambassadors,  PaschsJ  proposed  what  appeared  to 
be  a  reasonable  compromise  of  the  matter  in  dispute.  *'If  the 
emperor,"  said  he,  "  contends  for  his  regal  rights,  let  him  resume  the 
donations  on  which  those  rights  are  founded,  the  duchies,  margra* 
viates,  cocmtahips,  towns,  and  manors,  which  his  predecessors  have 
bestowed  on  the  Church.  Let  the  Church  retain  only  its  tithes  and 
the  donations  which  it  has  received  from  private  bounty.  If  Henry 
renounces  the  right  of  investiture,  the  Church  shall  restore  all  it  ban 
received  from  secular  princes  since  the  time  of  Charlemagne.'*  (Pagi, 
*  ViU  Paschalis  IL ; '  Fleury, '  Hist.  Eooles.,'  66.)  This  proposal  went 
to  the  root  of  the  evil,  and  Paschal  was  probably  sincere  in  making 
it ;  but  the  bishops,  and  especially  the  German  bishops,  who  were 
possessed  of  large  fiefs,  strongly  protested  against  it. 

In  the  meantime  Henxy  arrived  at  Home  to  be  crowned  in  1110. 
He  kissed  the  pope's  feet  according  to  custom^  and  entered  hand  in 
hand  with  him  into  the  church  of  the  Vatican ;  but  here  an  explanation 
took  place  concerning  the  compromise^  the  rssult  of  which  was  that 
the  treaty  was  broken  off,  and  Pasdial  refused  to  consecrate  the 
emperor.  The  particulars  have  been  differently  related  by  the  varioua 
writers.  Some  say  that  Paschal  could  not  fulfil  his  proposed  renun- 
ciation of  the  temporalities  of  the  Church,  owing  to  the  opposition  of 
the  bishops;  others  say  that  Henry  would  not  give  up  the  right  of 
investiture,  because  his  councillors,  and  among  the  rest  several  German 
bishops  who  were  about  his  person,  unwillinig  to  risk  their  domains 
and  revenues,  persuaded  him  not  to  renounce  what  tbey  represented 
as  an  essentisl  part  of  the  imperial  prerogatives  and  of  the  splendour 
of  the  imperial  dignity.  After  repeated  messages  between  the  pope 
and  the  emperor,  the  latter,  who  wished  to  be  crowned  at  all  events, 
determined  to  frighten  the  pope  into  compliance.  At  the  suggestion, 
it  is  said,  of  two  German  prelates,  one  of  whom  was  the  Archbishop 
of  Metz,  he  ordered  his  German  soldiers  to  lay  hands  on  the  pope. 
A  scufiie  ensued;  and  the  people  of  Rome,  irritated  at  seeing  their 
pontiff  prisoner,  fell  on  the  German  soldiers,  and  drove  them  back 
with  considerable  slaughter  to  their  camp  outside  of  the  town.  Henry 
however  kept  possession  of  the  person  of  the  pope,  whom  he  dragged 
after  him,  stripped  of  hii  pontifical  ornaments  an^  bound  with  cords. 
Paschal  remained  for  nearly  two  months  in  a  state  of  confinement^ 
during  which  he  was  assailed  by  the  remonstrances  of  his  clergy,  many 
of  whom  were  prisoners  with  him  in  the  Genuan  camp,  until  at  last 
he  yielded  to  their  entreaties,  and  consented  to  consecrate  Henry 
unconditionally,  giving  np  by  a  bull  the  right  of  investiture  to  the 
emperor.  After  the  ceremony,  Henry  returned  to  Germany,  and 
Paschal  thought  it  necessary  to  assemble  a  council  in  the  Lateran  to 
submit  his  conduct  to  the  judgment  of  the  Church.  He  declared  to 
them  at  the  same  time  that  he  would  rather  abdicate  than  break  his 
word  to  the  emperor,  either  by  excommunicating  or  moleatiog  him.. 
After  much  deliberation,  Paschal's  cession  of  the  right  of  investiture 
was  solemnly  condemned ;  and  it  was  declared  that  the  investiture  of 
churchmen  by  lay  hands  was  a  heresy.  The  prelates  of  France  and 
Italy,  and  even  some  of  those  of  Germany,  approved  of  the  proceedings 
of  tne  Lateran  Council,  and  several  of  the  turbulent  German  feudatories 
revolted  against  Henry.  The  emperor  however  kept  the  field,  and, 
having  defeated  his  revolted  subjects,  marched  again  to  Italy  to  termi- 
nate  the  question  with  the  see  of  Rome.  Paschal,  blamed  and  even 
personally  insulted  by  the  Romans  because  of  his  indulgence  towards 
Henry,  and  threatened  at  the  same  time  by  the  latter,  escaped  to 
Benevento ;  and  Henry,  having  come  to  Rome,  caused  himself  to  be 
crowned  again  by  the  Bishop  of  Benevento.  After  his  departure 
Paschal  returned  to  Rome,  but  soon  fell  ill  of  fatigue  and  anxiety,  and 
died  in  January  1118,  after  a  most  stormy  pontificate  of  eighteen  years. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Gelasius  IL  The  question  of  the  investiture 
was  settled  by  a  compromise  in  1122,  under  Calixtus  II.,  the  successor 
of  Gelasius.  It  was  agreed  that  the  bishops,  being  elected  according 
to  the  canonical  forms,  should  receive  their  regalia  at  the  hand  of  the 
emperor,  and  do  homage  for  them;  but  that  in  this  ceremony  the 
emperor  should  no  longer  use  the  ring  and  crosier,  the  insignia  of 
spiritual  authority,  but  the  sceptre  only.  Thus  terminated  a  quarrel 
which  had  occasioned  so  much  violence  and  bloodshed  for  half  a 
century. 

PASCHAL  IIL,  Antipope,  was  elected  by  the  influence  of  the 
Emperor  Frederic  I.,  in  opposition  to  Alexander  ILL,  in  1165.  He 
took  possession  of  Rome  for  a  short  time,  Alexander  being  obliged 
to  escape  to  Benevento,  but  he  died  shortly  after,  in  1168. 
[Alexander  III.J 

PASKEVICH,  IVAN  FEDOROVICH,  a  RussUn  field-marshal. 
Prince  of  Warsaw,  and  Viceroy  ef  Poland,  was  descended  from  a  family 
of  the  Greek  religion,  bearing  the  name  of  Paskiewicz,  which  was 
driven  from  Poland  in  the  17th  century  by  the  persecution  of  the 
Jesuits.  He  was  bom  on  the  I9th  of  May  (new  style)  1782,  at  Pultowa 
or  PulUva,  famous  for  the  battle  which  decided  the  ascendancy  of 
Russia  over  Sweden.    After  receiving  his  education  at  St.  Petersburg^ 
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he  held  the  appointment  fint  of  page  and  afterwards  of  aide'de-camp 
to  the  Kniperor  Paul,  and  subiequently  to  the  Emperor  Alexander. 
He  first  saw  service  at  the  great  battle  of  Austerlitz  in  1805.     In  1806 
he  was  sent  with  the  Auasian  ultimatum  to  tbe  Porte»  and  in  those 
days  of  Turkish  barbarism  owed'to  his  own  determination  and  activity 
hiB  escape  from  Constantinople  with  his  life.    Not  long  afterwards  he 
was  taken  up  for  dead  from  the  ditch  of  BrailoY,  where  he  had  mounted 
to  the  assault ;  he  wss  promoted  as  a  reward  to  the  rank  of  colonel, 
and  from  that  time  his  adyancement  was  rapid.    In  the  great  campaign 
against  the  French  in  1812  he  fought  at  Borodioo,  and  afterwards 
being  put  in  command  of  a  division,  which  at  first  amounted  to  only 
4000  men,  but  sub^quently  rose  to  30,000,  took  an  active  share  in 
the  triumphant  campaign  in  Germany,  and  was  one  of  tbe  captota  6{ 
Paris.    After  the  peace  he  accompanied  the  Qrand  Duke  Michael  in  a 
three  years*  tour  through  Europe.    On  the  accenion  of  the  Emperor 
X^icolas  in  1825  he  was  named  successor  to  Yermolov,  in  command  ou 
the  Perbian  frontier,  at  tbe  time  of  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with 
Persia.    So  high  had  the  name  of  Yermolov  risen,  that  it  was  doubted 
by  the  Ruesians,  probably  for  the  first  time  in  Rusaian  history,  if  a 
subject  would  yield  obedience  to  the  emperor's  orders,  and  it  even 
occasioned  some  surprise  that  *the  Kiug  of  the  Caucasus'  allowed 
himself  to  be  dethroned  so  easily.    Paskevioh,  on  the  25th  of  Septem- 
ber 1826,  defeated  the  Persians  under  Abbas-Kirza  at  Eliaavethpol ; 
later  in  the  same  year  he  crossed  the  Araxes ;  early  in  the  next  he 
conquered  all  Persian  Armenia,  and  on  the  13th  of  October  he  took  by 
assault  Erivao,  and  tbenofforth  by  tbe  emperor's  order  bore  the  name 
of  Paekevich-Erivanaky  to  commemorate  the  exploit.    Tbe  peace  with 
Persia,  established  by  the  treaty  of  Turkmanohai  (22nd  of  February 
1828),  was  almost  immediately  followed  by  war  with  Turkey.   In  1828 
Paskevioh  took  Kars,  and  in  the  foUowiog  yesr  Erzerum,  receiving  in 
reward  the  title  of  field^marshaL    A  year  of  desultory  warfare  against 
the  Circassians  in  1830  was  followed  in  1831  by  the  campaign  against 
the  Poles,  to  whom  the  name  of  Paskevioh  sounded  as  that  of  a 
countryman.    He  took  tbe  command  of  the  Russian  army  after  the 
death  of  Diebitsch,  and,  more  fortunate  than  his  predecessor,  was  soon 
able  to  announce  the  fall  of  Warsaw.    Raised  to  the  rank  of  Prince  of 
Warsaw,  and  made  Governor-general  of  Poland,  be  promulgated  tbe 
organic  statute  of  the  26th  of  February  1832,  which  unites  Poland  to 
Russia,  and  for  the  next  sixteen  years  carried  out  his  plan  of  subjecting 
the  country,  one  of  the  main  points  of  which  was  the  conversion  of 
Warsaw  into  a  strong  fortress  against  its  own  inhabitants  not  less  than 
against  an  invadiog  army.    He  succeeded  so  well,  that  1848  passed 
over  Russian  Poland  without  a  revolt,  and  in  1849  the  Emperor 
Nicolas  could  spare  him  to  crush  the  Hungarians.     As  on  former 
occasions,  his  plans  did  not  meet  tbe  approbation  of  military  critics, 
'  but  with  his  usual  good  fortune  he  was  enabled  to  commence  a  despatch 
to  tbe  emperor  in  August  with  the  words,  "Hungary  is  at  your  feet." 
In  1850  the  jubUce  of  his  fiftieth  anniversary  in  the  service  was  cele- 
brated with  great  rejoicings  at  Warsaw,  and  on  this  occasion  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  and  the  King  of  Prussia  nominated  him  a  field- 
marshal  in  their  respective  armies.    This  was  the  culminating  point 
of  Paskevich's  long  career.    When  the  recent  war  broke  out  between 
Russia  and  Turkey,  the  veteran  was  again  summoned  to  the  field, 
much,  it  is  said,  against  his  will.    He  planned  tbe  campaign  against 
the  Turks,  which  terminated  disastrously  for  the  Russians  in  the 
repulse  of  their  attack  oa  Silistria,  and  in  that  repulse  Paskevioh 
himself,  then  past  his  seventieth  year,  received  a  severe  contusion. 
From  this  time  he  seems  never  to  have  thoroughly  rallied,  and  after  a 
long  and  tedious  illness  he  expired  at  Warsaw  on  the  29th  of  January 
1856. 

Marshal  Paskevich  was  married  to  a  lady  who  was  a  relative  of  the 
poet  Giiboyedov  [Gbi£OYEDOv],  his  companion  in  some  of  his  Persian 
campaigns,  and  had  by  her  four  children,  one  of  whom,  a  son,  Fedor, 
is  a  colonel  of  the  Russian  guards,  and  has  also  made  his  appearance 
as  an  author.  A  separate  life  of  the  marshal  in  French  was  published 
by  Tolstoy  at  Paris  in  1835, 

PASLEY,  SIR  CHAIiLES  WILLIAM,  K.C.R,  and  Ueutenant- 
General  in  the  Royal  EDgineers,  entered  the  army  December  1,  1797, 
as  second  lieutenant  in  the  Artilley,  but  removed  to  the  Engineers  in 
1798.  He  became  first  lieutenant  August  28,  1799,  and  captain 
March  1, 1805.  He  served  in  1806  at  the  defence  of  Gaota,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples ;  he  was  at  the  battle  of  Maida,  and  at  the  siege  of 
Copenhagt-n  in  1807;  he  served  as  aide-de-camp  under  Sir  John  Moore 
in  Spain  in  1808-9,  and  was  engaged  in  several  skirmishes  and  in  the 
battle  of  Corufia,  January  16,  1809.  He  was  employed  in  the  Wal- 
cheren  expedition,  where  he  was  chief  engineer  of  the  Marquis  of 
Huntley's  division ;  he  reconnoitred  the  enemy's  coast  under  the  fire 
of  batteries,  was  at  the  siege  of  Flushing,  and  on  the  14th  of  August 
1809,  while  leading  a  stormiug  party  to  attack  an  advanced  work 
occupied  by  the  French  in  front  of  Flushing,  received  a  bayonet- wound 
through  the  thigh,  and  a  musket-wound  which  injured  the  spine.  He 
was  afterwards  employed  in  the  Peninsular  war.  In  1810  he  puth 
lished  an  •  Essay  on  the  Militaiy  Policy  and  Institutions  of  the  British 
Empire — Part  I.,*  8vo.  The  work  had  been  commenced  and  the  two 
first  chapters  written  in  1805,  but  had  been  interrupted  by  his  military 
duties  in  Spain  and  at  Walcheren.  Nothing  further  has  been  published, 
but  Part  I.  was  so  written  as  to  be  complete  in  itself,  in  case  Captain 
Pnsley  did  not  think  fit  to  publish  a  second  part.    Ho  became  brevet- 


major  February  5,  1812 ;  brevet-lieat*oolonel  May  27,  1818 ;    and 
lieutenant-colonel  December  20, 1814. 

In  1817  Colonel  Pasley  published  a  '  Course  of  Military  Instruotion 
originally  composed  for  the  Use  of  the  Royal  Engineer  Department^ 
by  C.  W.  Pasley,  lieutenant-Colonel,  Royal  Engineers,  F.RS.,  and 
Director  of  an  Eetablisbment  for  instructing  the  Corps  of  Royal 
Sappers  and  Minora  in  Military  Field- Works/ 2  vols.  8 vo.  In  1823 
appeared  a  'Description  of  the  Universal  Telegraph  for  Day  and  Night 
Signals/  8vo ;  and  '  ExMroise  of  the  New  Decked  Pontoons,  or  Double 
Canoes,  invented  by  Lieut.-Col.  C.  W.  Pasley,  R.E./  8va  These  two 
works  were  lithographed  for  the  use  of  the  Establishment  for  Field 
Instructions,  Royal  Engineer  Department,  Chatham.  On  the  22nd  of 
July  1830  he  became  brevet-oolonel,  and  on  the  12th  of  November 
1831  regimental-colonel. 

In  1837  Colonel  Pasley  published  in  the  '  Papen  on  Subjects  con- 
nected with  the  Duties  of  the  Corps  of  Royal  Eagineers,'  voL  i 
p.  117,  &a,  'Extracts  from  a  Report  on  the  Copper-Pontoons  used  in 
the  Neapolitan  Service  in  1805,  with  Remarks  on  the  Inefficiency  of 
all  open  Pontoons  of  the  common  Rectangular  Form  for  the  Passage 
of  Rapid  Rivers.'  His  next  publication  contains  much  useful  informa- 
tion for  many  classes  of  the  general  public,  as  well  as  valuable 
instruction  for  engioeers,  architeott,  and  other  scientific  men.  This 
work  was  the  result  of  experiments  which  occupied  a  long  time,  and 
in  which  no  expense  was  spared.  It  is  somewhat  irregular  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  matter,  but  that  defect  is  in  a  great  measure 
remedied  by  a  very  ample  table  of  contents,  forming  in  fact  a  sort  of 
abridgment  of  the  work  itsell  The  full  title  of  this  treatise  is 
'Observations  on  Limes,  Calcareous  Cements,  Mortars,  Stuooos  and 
Concretes,  and  on  Poasolanas  Natural  and  Artificial ;  Rules  reduced 
from  numerous  Experiments  for  making  an  Artificial  Water-Cement 
equal  in  efficiency  to  the  best  Natural  Cements  of  England,  impro- 
perly termed  Roman  Cement;  and  an  Abstract  of  the  Opinions  of 
former  Authors  on  the  Subject,*  8vo,  1838.  The  first  chapters  were 
sent  to  press,  as  he  states,  in  May  1836>  so  that  the  printing  occupied 
nearly  two  years. 

On  the  23rd  of  November  1841  Colonel  Pasley  attained  the  rank  of 
migor-generaL  In  1843  ho  published  'Rules  for  Conducting  the 
Practi^  Operations  of  a  Siege — Parts  I.  and  11.,'  8vo«  The  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford  in  1844  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  D.C.L.,  and 
in  1845  he  was  ereated  a  Knight  Commander  of  the  Bath.  Bit  Charles 
Pasley  became  Lieutenant-general  November  11,  1851,  and  Colonel- 
commandant  of  tbe  Royal  Engineers  November  28, 1858.  He  is  now 
Inspector-General  of  Railways.  He  has  received  the  silver  war-medal 
with  two  clasps  for  the  battles  of  Maida  and  Corufia,  and  the  Penin- 
sular medal.    [See  Supplement.] 

PASQUIE'R,  ETIENNE,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1529,  and  studied 
the  law  under  Hotoman,  Balduin,  Cujas,  and  other  celebrated  jurists 
of  that  age.  After  tbe  completion  of  fau  studies  it  was  several  years 
before  he  could  get  into  practice.  In  1564,  when  the  great  suit 
between  the  Jesuits  and  the  university  was  brought  before  the  parlia- 
ment of  Paris,  Pasquier  was  entrusted  with  the  management  of  the 
cause  on  behalf  of  the  university.  He  made  a  brilliant  speech,  which 
Wtts  printed  and  translated  into  various  languages,  and  estiibUshed  his 
reputation.  ('Histoire  du  Parlement  de  Paris,'  c  26.)  In  15Sj 
Heori  IIL  made  Pasquier  advooate*gencral  to  the  Chambre  dcs 
Comptes.  In  1588  he  was  named  deputy  to  the  states-general  of 
Blois,  and  there  he  witnessed  the  murder  of  tbe  Duke  of  Guise,  which 
he  relates  impartially  in  his  letters.  When  Henri  IIL  wss  obliged  to 
leave  Paris  in  possession  of  the  League,  Pasquier  followed  him  to 
Tours.  His  sons  were  at  that  time  fighting  in  the  king's  army,  and 
one  of  them  was  killed.  After  the  surrender  of  Paris  to  Henri  IV.  in 
1594,  Pasquier  continued  in  his  office  of  advocate-general  tUl  1603, 
when  he  resigned,  and  passed  the  rest  of  his  life  in  studious  retire- 
ment. He  died  at  Paris  in  1615.  His  works  were  published  in  2  vola 
fol., '  (Euvres  d'Etienne  Pasquier,'  Amsterdam,  1723.  They  consist  of 
his  '  Recberches  sur  la  France,'  which  is  an  interesting  work,  and  of  his 
*  Lettres.'  The  first  book  of  the  *  Recherches '  treats  of  the  Gauls 
and  their  subjugation  by  the  Romans ;  the  invasions  of  the  Franks, 
the  Goths,  and  the  Normans;  the  origin  of  tbe  Bretons  and  tbe 
Gascons ;  and  the  formation  of  the  Frankish  monarchy.  The  second 
book  treats  of  the  'old  institutions  of  the  French,  of  the  feudal 
nobility,  the  peers,  the  maires  of  the  palace,  the  parliaments,  &c. 
The  thud  book  relates  to  the  Roman  Catholio  Church ;  to  the  Bishop 
of  Rome,  and  his  gradual  assumption  of  supremacy  and  of  the  title  of 
'  pope;'  the  various  conflicts  between  the  see  of  Rome  and  the  GaUican 
Church;  the  abuses  introduced  into  tbe  Church;  the  tithee»  tbe 
benefices;  and  lastly  the  'sect  of  the  Jesuits,'  as  Pasquier  calls  it, 
and  here  he  inserts  his  '  plaidoyer '  against  that  order.  The  fourth 
book  treats  of  the  laws  and  judicial  customs  of  the  monarchy.  The 
fifth  book  consists  of  remarks  on  the  history  of  Clovis  and  his  descend- 
ants  of  the  first  dynasty.  The  author  undertakes  the  defence  of 
Brunehaut  against  the  imputations  of  the  chroniclers.  [Brune- 
haul]  The  sixth  book  relates  to  the  establishment  of  the  third  or 
Capetian  dynasty  and  the  history  of  its  kings,  their  wars  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  with  some  marvellous  anecdotes,  in  relating  which  the 
writer  shows  considerable  credulity  and  want  of  critical  discrimination, 
which  however  are  not  surprisiog  in  his  age.  The  seventh  book  treats 
of  French  poetry ;  and  the  eighth  book  of  the  origin  of  the  French 
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language,  with  explanationa  of  many  peculiar  words  and  idioms.  The 
ninth  book  is  on  the  uniTersities  and  other  scientific  institutionB  of 
France,  the  introduction  of  the  Roman  law,  and  its  prevalence  over 
the  <  droit  coutumier,'  or  old  prescriptive  usages  of  the  country,  of 
which  Pasquier  shows  himself  a  warm  defender,  alleging  that  they 
were  more  favourable  to  the  liberties  of  the  nation  than  the  Roman 
law,  which,  having  emanated  from  the  absolute  power  of  the  emperors, 
was  not  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  limited  monarchy  of 
France ;  and  he  presses  his  -views  upon  several  of  his  brother  coun- 
cillors in  some  of  his  letters,  and  especially  in  one  to  Brisson.  Pas- 
quier's  letters  are  arranged  in  22  books,  and  relate  to  multifarious 
subjects  of  law,  literature,  contemporary  history,  and  private  life. 

Pasquier  is  an  authority  of  considerable  weight  in  matters  relative 
to  the  civil  hi&tory  of  the  old  French  monarchy  before  it  was  con- 
verted into  a  despotismi  and  the  information  which  he  collected  has 
been  very  useful  to  subsequent  writers.  He  wrote  also  poetry,  both 
French  and  Latin,  which  has  long  since  been  forgotten. 

PA'SSERI,  GIOVA'NNI  BATTISTA,  a  distinguished  painter,  and 
author  of  one  of  the  best  collections  of  biographies  of  Italian  artists, 
was  born  at  Rome  about  1610.  Passeri  received  a  good  education, 
and,  according  to  his  own  account,  did  not  take  up  painting  until 
comparatively  late ;  he  was  first  engaged  in  the  capacity  of  a  painter 
in  1635  by  Canini  in  the  Villa  Aldobrandini  at  Frascati,  where  he 
contracted  an  intimate  friendship  with  Domenichino,  then  returned 
from  Naples.  When  Domenichino  died  in  Naples  in  1641,  Passeri 
was  president  of  the  Academy  of  St.  Luke,  and  he  read  a  funeral 
oration  on  him,  and  painted  a  portrait  of  him,  which  was  placed  in  the 
academy  with  other  portraits  of  painters,  which  are  at  present  in  the 
gallei7  Degli  U$zj  at  Florence ;  the  portraits  now  in  the  academy  at 
Rome  are  copies.  (Platner,  *  Beschreibnng  der  Stadt  Rom.')  At  the 
close  of  his  life  Passeri  entered  into  holy  orders ;  and  obtained  in 
1675  a  benefice  in  the  college  of  Santa  Maria  in  Via  Lata.  He  died 
April  22. 1679. 

Passeri  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  Italian  historians  of  art;  his  theo- 
retical knowledge  was  good  and  his  facts  are  believed  to  be  very 
correct.  The  •circumstcmce  of  his  book  l^ing  for  nearly  a  century 
unnoticed,  or  rather  unpublished,  was  owing  to  its  unfinished  state 
and  the  severity  of  many  of  his  remarks,  especially  on  Bernini  It 
was  first  published  in  Rome  by  an  anonymous  editor  (supposed  to 
be  Bottari,  editor  of  the  '  Lettere  Pittoriche')  in  1772,  with  some  omis- 
Bions,  under  the  title '  Vite  de'  Pittori,  Scultori,  ed  Architetti  che 
anno  lavorato  in  Roma,  morti  dal  1641  fino  al  1673,  dl  Qiambattista 
Passeri,  Pittore  e  Poeta,'  4to.  pp.  492  (Lives  of  the  Painters,  Sculptors, 
and  Architects  who  had  practised  in  Rome,  and  died  between  the 
years  1641  and  1673  inclusive);  thus  constituting  a  continuation  to 
the  work  of  Baglione.  It  contains  thirty-six  lives,  from  Domenichino 
to  Salvator  Rosa  inclusive. 

There  is  only  one  public  picture  by  Passeri  in  Rome,  a  crucifixion 
between  two  saints,  in  the  church  of  San  Giovanni  della  Malva.  They 
are  not  so  rare  in  galleries.  He  painted  sometimes  stlU-life.  His 
nephew  Giusspfe  Passeri  was  likewise  a  painter  of  some  eminence. 
He  died  in  1714,  aged  sixty. 

PASSERO'NI,  QIAN  CARLO,  was  bom  in  1713  at  Condamine,  in 
the  county  of  Nizza;  studied  at  Milan  in  the  Jesuits'  College;  and 
afterwards  took  orders  as  a  priest.  He  went  to  Rome  with  the  papal 
nuncio,  and  afterwards  returned  to  Milan,  where  he  spent  the  rest  of 
his  life  in  a  state  of  poverty  often  bordering  upon  destitution ;  but  he 
was  so  used  to  be  content  with  littlo  that  he  felt  no  inconvenience 
from  his  condition,  and  con&tantly  refoaed  the  offers  of  his  numerous 
Milanese  friends  to  relieve  his  wants.  Passeroni  was  fond  of  study, 
and  especially  of  poetry,  and  he  had  a  great  share  in  reforming  the 
taste  of  the  Italian  writers  of  his  age.  Parini,  who  in  his  youth  was 
Ultimate  with  Passeroni,  afterwards  admitted  that  to  his  precepts  and 
example  he  owed  the  formation  of  his  own  style.  The  principal  work 
of  Paseeroni  is  a  half  burlesque,  half  moral  poem,  staled  'II  Cicerone,* 
in  101  cantos.  It  is  full  of  digressions,  something  similar  in  manner 
to  Sterne's  '  Tristram  Shandy ;'  but  Passerooi's  digressions  are  clearly 
intelligible,  and  have  all  a  moral  scope.  A  kind  of  parody  of  Cicero's 
life  is  used  by  the  author  as  a  thread  whereon  to  hang  his  diaqusitions. 
Passeroni  ridicules  or  reproves  the  numerous  follies  and  vices  of  society 
in  a  good-humoured  and  often  highly -am  using  strain,  and  his  veraes, 
like  those  of  Ovid,  seem  to  flow  naturally  and  without  effort  from  his 
pen.  This  facility,  and  the  unaffected  simplicity  of  the  style,  con- 
stitute the  principad  charm  of  the  poem.  Passeroni  wrote  also  seven 
volumes  of  fables  in  verse,  chiefly  imitations  of  those  of  Ji^op,  Phsedrus, 
and  Avienus.    He  died  at  Milan,  December  26,  1803. 

PASSIQNA'NO,  DOME'NICO  DA,  or  DOMENICO  CRESTI, 
Cavaliere,  was  born  at  Florence  about  the  middle  of  the  16th  century. 
Some  accounts  give  1560,  but  this  is  probably  too  late ;  Baglione  says 
he  was  eighty  years  old  when  he  died  in  1638,  which  would  place  his 
birth  in  1557  or  1558.  Ho  was  the  pupil  of  Fcderigo  Zucchero,  and 
lived  some  time  in  Venice,  where  he  acquired  a  decided  preference  for 
the  Venetian  school  of  painting,  and  especially  the  works  of  Paolo 
Veroneee.  He  acquired  a  great  reputation  at  Rome,  where  he  was 
employed  by  the  popes  Paul  V.  and  Urban  VIII. :  he  painted  the 
'  Crucifixion  of  St.  Peter '  for  tho  Capella  Clementina  in  the  great 
church  of  St.  Peter  on  the  Vatican,  for  which  he  was  created  Cavaliere 
deU'  Abito  di  Criato.    He  spent  the  latter  part  of  his  life  at  Florence, 


and  he  was  one  of  the  most  Influential  of  those  painters  who  contri- 
buted towards  the  reform  of  the  Florentine  school  by  improving  the 
taste  for  colour  and  rendering  the  mannered  anatomical  school  less 
popular.  Passignano  was  the  friend  and  associate  of  Cigoli,  and  la 
said  to  have  been  the  master  of  Lodovico  Caracci  while  in  Florence. 
He  had  many  scholars,  of  whom  Pietro  Sorri  of  Siena  was  the  most 
distinguished.    He  died  at  Florence,  May  17, 1638. 

PASSIONED,  DOME'NICO,  was  born  in  1682,  at  Fossombrone  in 
the  duchy  of  IJrbino.  He  studied  at  Rome,  after  which  he  received 
holy  orders,  and  was  employed  in  several  offices  under  the  papal  court. 
He  also  distinguished  himself  in  classical  learning  and  the  study  of 
antiquities,  and  collected  a  valuable  library  of  scarce  works  and  manu- 
scripts. He  was  a  correspondent  of  Montfaucon  and  other  learned 
men  of  his  age.  In  1706  he  w^is  sent  by  the  pope  to  France,  and 
thence  he  proceeded  to  Holland,  where  he  resided  some  time.  He  was 
appointed  papal  nuncio  to  the  Congress  of  Utrecht  in  1712,  and  after* 
wards  to  the  Congress  of  Baden  in  1714.  On  his  return  to  Rome  from 
these  mission?,  he  resumed  his  favourite  studies,  but  iu  1721  was  sent 
by  Innocent  XIII.  as  nuncio  to  the  Helvetic  Confederation:  ho  resided 
in  that  capacity  at  Luzem  till  1720,  when  he  proceeded  as  nuncio  to 
Vienna.  Passionei  wroto-  a  journal  of  his  Swiss  mission,  entitled 
'Acta  Apostolicai  Legationis  in  Helvetia,'  4to,  Ziirich,  1729.  He 
returned  from  Vienna  in  1738,  and  was  made  'secretary  for  tho  briefs' 
and  a  cardinal,  with  the  title  of  Archbishop  of  Ephesus.  He  was  also 
appointed  a  member  of  the  Congregation  de  Propaganda  FldeL  Kot- 
withstanding  all  these  duties,  he  found  time  to  pursue  his  favourite 
studies  and  to  keep  up  an  extensive  correspondence  with  Maupeiluis, 
Eckardt,  Ruinart,  Gronovius,  Bianchini,  and  other  learned  contempo- 
raries. He  had  a  country-house  at  Frascati,  where  he  formed  a 
museum.  His  nephew,  Benedetto  Passionei,  published  the  inscrip- 
tions  in  this  collection,  'Iscrizioni  Antiohe  con  Annotazioni/  folio, 
Lucca,  1765.  In  1755  Cardinal  Passionei  was  made  librarian  of  the 
Vatican.  He  died  at  Frascati  in  1761.  Passionei  was  a  member  of 
most  Italian  academies  and  also  of  that  of  'the  Inscriptions*  at  Paris. 
He  was  a  great  favourite  with  Pope  Benedict  XIV.,  with  whom  how- 
ever he  had  frequent  altercations,  being  very  tenacious  of  his  opinionB 
and  not  at  all  courtly  disposed.  He  was  particularly  hostile  to  the 
Jesuits,  and  was  very  careful  not  to  admit  any  of  their  works  into  his 
library.  His  books  were  purchased  after  his  death  by  the  Augustine 
monastery,  and  added  to  their  fine  library,  which  is  staled  the  'Ange- 
lica,' and  is  one  of  the  principal  public  lihraries  at  Rome.  Passionei 
revised,  together  with  Fontanini,  the  .'Liber  Diurnus  Pontificum,' 
edited  several  other  works,  and  wrote  in  Italian  a  funeral  panegyric 
on  Piinee  Eugene.  He  was  a  great  promoter  of  learning,  and  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  prelates  of  the  church  of  Rome  in  the  last 
century.  (Oalletti,  Memorie  per  sennrt  alia  Storia  deUa  Vila  del 
Cardinal  Passionei,  Rome,  1762.) 

PATEL,  PIERRE,  was  born  in  1654,  but  though  a  native  of  France 
neither  the  place  of  his  birth  nor  the  master  under  whom  he  studied 
is  known,  which  is  not  a  little  surpri«ing,  considering  the  high  and 
deserved  admiration  in  which  his  works  are  held.  He  appears  to  have 
taken  Claude  Lorraine  for  his  model,  and  in  his  own  country  he  is 
called  the  French  Claude.  It  cannot  indeed  be  said  that  he  equalled 
that  great  artist,  yet  it  is  no  mean  honour  to  have  imitated  him  suc- 
cesfifully.  His  works  show  that  he  diligently  studied  nature.  His 
subjects  were  always  well  chosen;  his  foregrounds  are  judiciously 
broken,  his  distances  admirable ;  the  scenery^  rocks,  and  the  forms  of 
his  trees  remarkably  elegant  and  airy.  The  antique  buildings,  ruins  of 
aqueducts,  vase^  and  other  ornaments  give  great  variety  and  richness 
to  his  pictures.  His  touch  is  light  and  firm ;  his  colouring  clear  and 
natural;  and  his  figures  are  generally  elegant  and  correctly  drawn. 
He  was  killed  in  a  duel  in  1703.  He  had  a  son,  also  named  Pierre 
Patel,  who  likewise  practised  as  a  landscape-painter,  but  was  much 
inferior  to  his  father. 

PATE'RC  U  L  U  S,  VELLEIUS,  waa  bom  about  b.o.  19.  He  served 
in  the  army  under  Augustus,  was  made  military  tribune,  and  accom- 
panied Tiberius  in  his  German  and  Illyrian  campaigns.  On  his  return 
to  Rome  he  was  appointed  successively  quaestor,  tribune  of  the  people, 
and  lastly  praetor,  which  oflice  he  filled  iu  the  year  of  the  death  of 
Augustus.  He  wrote  his  abridgment  of  Roman  history,  which  he 
addresses  to  the  consul  Vinicius  or  Vinutius  Quartinua,  in  ▲.!).  30,  the 
year  before  the  proscription  of  SejanuB.  Paterculus  is  supposed  to 
nave  lost  his  life  at  the  time  when  Sejanus  suffered,  as  he  waa  a  friend 
of  that  favourite,  whom  he  praises  in  a  rather  fulsome  strain  near  the 
end  of  his  work.  The  'Historia  Romanas'  of  Paterculus  consists  of 
two  books.  The  first  begins  with  a  brief  notice  of  the  early  history  of 
Greece  after  the  Trojan  war,  and  of  the  Greek  colonies  in  Italy ;  it 
then  mentions  the  foundation  of  Rome  and  the  establishment  of  a 
senate  by  Romulus,  after  which  there  is  an  hiatus  of  600  years,  occa- 
sioned by  the  loss  of  that  part  of  the  manuscript.  The  work,  as  we 
have  it,  is  resumed  at  the  time  of  the  war  against  Perseus,  and  brieSy 
relates  its  result,  as  well  as  the  destruction  of  both  Corinth  and 
Carthage.  The  second  book  is  complete,  and  written  more  at  length. 
It  treats  of  the  disturbances  of  the  times  of  the  Gracchi,  of  the  civil 
wars  of  Mariu")  and  Sulla,  of  those  between  Caesar  and  Pompey,  of  the 
second  triumvirate,  and  lastly  of  the  reign  of  Augustus,  ooncluding 
with  a  panegyric  on  Tiberias  and  Sejanus.  It  serves  in  some  measuru 
as  a  substitute  for  the  lost  books  Of  Livy.    The  writer  expresses  him- 
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•elf  with  tolerable  fiumeM  oonoerniog  the  ciTil  wan,  until  he  oomes 
to  his  own  timee,  when  he  adopts  a  laudatory  style  towards  the 
ezistiog  powers.  His  diction  is  elegant  and  fluent.  The  work  of 
PaterculuB  has  been  often  printed.  The  Bipont  edition,  1780,  with 
Dodwell's  'Annalee  Velleumi,'  is  a  useful  edition;  but  a  still  better, 
perhaps,  is  that  of  Buhnken,  Lugd.  1789;  reprinted  by  Frotsdier, 
Lips.  1830-89. 

PATER80N,  WILLIAIC.  Of  the  early  histoiy  of  this  man,  who 
originated  several  oelebrated  projects,  little  is  known.  By  some 
aooounti  he  is  said  to  haye  been  brought  up  to  the  clerical  profet»ion, 
to  hare  been  sent  as  a  missionary  to  the  West  Indies,  and  to  have 
subsequently  become  a  buccaneer.  In  the  account  however  of  the 
parish  of  Tinwald,  Dumfriesshire,  in  the  first  volume  of  the  old 
Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  it  is  asserted  that  he  was  bom  at  Skip- 
myre  in  that  parish  about  the  year  1660,  that  he  was  respectably 
connected,  and  that  he  more  than  once  sat  for  Dumfriei-sbire  in  the 

Srliament  of  Scotland.  Whatever  may  be  his  early  history,  he  must 
ve  bad  ample  opportunities  of  making  himeelf  acquainted  with  the 
eommerce  and  institutions  of  foreign  countries,  and  be  was  probably 
an  extensive  traveller.  His  schemes  regarding  banking  and  trading 
projects  are  said  to  have  been  first  offered  to  the  mercantile  com- 
munities in  the  Low  Countries,  and  to  hav^  been  coldly  received.  He 
■ubeequently  laid  his  plans  before  the  merchants  of  London,  and  it 
seems  to  be  nowhere  doubted  that  they  were  the  foundation  of  the 
project  of  the  Bank  of  England,  incorporated  in  1694.  From  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  scheme  was  brought  into  a  working  shape,  it 
may  be  conjectured  that  very  little  alteration  was  made  on  the  original 
suggestions  of  Peterson.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  inventor  was 
for  any  length  of  time  practically  connected  with  the  working  of  the 
Institution.  It  is  usually  said  that  the  rich  capitalists,  onoe  possessed 
of  his  ideas,  quarrelled  with  him,  set  him  adrift,  and  managed  his 
project  for  their  own  peculiar  advantage.  It  is  probable  however 
that  Paterson,  though  so  able  a  schemer,  was  a  bad  practical  man  of 
business ;  that  his  invention  was  perpetually  on  the  wing,  and  that 
he  oould  not  settle  down  to  the  routine  of  business  with  much 
advantage  either  to  himself  or  to  others. 

His  next  project,  if  it  was  not  conceived  at  the  same  time  as  that 
of  the  Bank,  was  the  renowned  Darien  expedition.  Scotland  was  at 
that  time  filled  with  active  and  enterpriaing  spirits,  who,  by  the  two 
kingdoms  being  under  one  crown,  had  lost  much  of  that  department 
of  foreien  service  which  their  ancestors  had  held  in  states  at  war  with 
England.  There  was  an  earnest  desire  to  rival  England  in  commerce 
and  manufactures^  and  in  colonies,  of  which  Scotland  was  not  pre- 
vioutly  possessed.  An  act  of  the  Scottish  parliunent  was  passed  on 
the  26th  of  June  1695,  incorporating  certain  persons  by  name,  of 
whom  Paterson  was  one,  with  powers  to  add  to  their  number,  to  be 
called  *  The  Company  of  Scotland  tradmg  to  Africa  and  the  Indies.' 
Very  important  privileges,  both  in  oonnection  with  foreign  Urade  and 
with  the  institutions  of  the  oountiy,  were  conferred  on  the  members. 
The  company  raised  a  large  subscription  in  England.  Its  progress 
nnised  the  English  jealousy  of  trade,  and  after  some  representations 
by  the  East  India  Company  and  other  bodies,  both  houses  of  parlia- 
ment presented  an  addreas  to  King  William,  in  which  they  stated, 
*'  that  by  reason  of  the  superior  advantagee  granted  to  the  Scottish 
East  India  Company,  and  the  duties  imposed  upon  the  Indian  trade  in 
England,  a  great  part  of  the  stock  and  shipping  of  this  nation  would 
be  carried  thither,  by  which  means  Scotland  would  be  rendered  a  free 
port,  and  Europe  from  thence  supplied  with  the  products  of  the  East 
much  cheaper  than  through  them,  and  thus  a  great  article  in  the 
balance  of  foreign  commerce  would  be  lost  to  England,  to  the  pre- 
judice of  the  national  navigation  and  the  royal  revenue."  In  fact^ 
under  the  guise  of  a  company  having  a  monopoly,  Paterson's  plan 
would  have  developed  itself,  had  it  come  into  full  operation,  as  a 
nucleus  of  tne  trade  ;  and  its  opponents  rather /(^  how  unable  they 
would  be  to  compete  witii  this  untrammelled  community,  than  saw  in 
ita  constitution  any  general  principle  of  superioritv  to  the  restrictive 
commercial  system  with  which  they  were  connected.  "We  do  hereby 
publish  and  declare,"-  says  the  first  proclamation  of  the  company, 
**  that  all  manner  of  persons,  of  what  nation  or  people  soever,  are  and 
shall  from  henceforward  be  equally  free,  and  alike  capable  of  the  said 
properties,  privileges,  protections,  and  immunities,  and  rights  of 
government  granted  unto  us ;  and  the  merchants  and  merchant-ships 
of  all  nationa  may  freely  come  to  and  trade  with  us  without  being 
liable  in  their  persons  and  goods  to  any  manner  of  capture,  confiscation, 
seisure,  forfeiture,  attachment^  arrest,  restraint^  or  prohibitios,  for  or 
by  reason  of  any  embargo,  breach  of  the  peace,  letter  of  marque,  or 
repriaal^  declaration  of  war  with  any  foreign  prince,  potentate,  or  state, 
or  upon  any  other  account  or  pretence  whatsoever.  And  we  hereby 
not  only  grants  ooncede,  and  declare  a  genend  and  equal  freedom  of 
government  and  trade  to  those  of  all  nations  who  shall  hereafter  be  of 
or  concerned  with  us,  but  also  a  full  and  free  liberty  of  conscience  in 
matters  of  religion." 

In  oontemplation  of  a  company  conducted  on  such  principles,  the 
two  houtes  of  the  English  parliament  represented  that  '*  the  privileges 
granted  their  company  would  render  their  country  the  general  store- 
house for  tobacco,  sugar,  cotton,  hides,  and  timber;  the  low  rates  at 
which  thejr  would  be  enabled  to  carry  on  their  manufactures  would 
render  it  impossible  for  tiie  English  to  compete  with  them."    Kins 


William  was  induced  to  discountenance  the  undertakings  and  the  pro- 
jectors were  deprived  of  all  aid,  not  only  from  England  but  from  foreign 
speculators.    This  only  made  the  scheme  a  more  truly  national  object^ 
and  all  the  disposable  wealth  of  Scotland  was  speedily  embarked  in  it. 
The  main  scheme  of  the  company  was  to  establish  a  oolony  at  Daoien, 
when  Paterson  believed  that  it  would  be  in  the  middle  of  the  highwmy 
of  the  world,  and  form  the  emporium  where  the  commerce  of  the  Kaat 
would  meet  that  of  the  west    With  all  due  respect  for  the  principles 
on  which  the  commerce  was  to  be  conducted,  it  may  be  questioned  if 
the  place  possessed  all  the  peculiar  advantages  which  he  attributed  to 
it^  especially  at  a  time  when  regular  commercial  enterprise  had  made 
so  comparatively  littie  progress  over  the  globe.    The  expedition  set 
out  on  the  26th  of  July  1698 ;  its  disastrous  results  may  be  foaod 
recorded  in  the  ordinary  histories  of  the  period,  and  particularly  in 
Sir  John  Dalrymple's  Memoirs.    Paterson  was  ambitious,   but  not 
mercenary,  and  in  the  palmy  days  of  the  company  he  had  reaigned 
the  profits  which  those  confident  of  its  success  had  assigned  to  him. 
The  failure  of  the  expedition  preyed  deeply  on  his  spirits,  and  grief 
and  disappointment  brought  him,  during  his  return  home,  to  the 
borders  of  lunacy.    He  lived  subsequentiy  a  life  of  obscurity,  and  tiie 
period  of  his  deatii  is  not  recorded. 

*PATON,  SIR  JOSEPH  NOEL,  bom  at  Dunfermline,  Fifeahire^ 
in  1823 ;  and  received  his  education  as  an  artist  at  the  Royal  Scottish 
Academv,  and  we  believe  the  Royal  Academy,  London.  He  first 
became  known  to  the  public  by  hia  cartoon  of '  The  Spirit  of  Religion,' 
which  obtained  one  of  the  three  premiums  of  200Z.,  awarded  at  the 
cartoon  competition  in  Westminster  Hall,  1845.  In  1847  the  Fine 
Arts  Commissioners  awarded  him  a  second  class  priao  of  8002.  at  the 
Westminster  Hall  competition  for  his  oil-paintings  of '  Christ  bearing 
the  Cross,'  and  '  Reconcihation  of  Oberon  and  Titania ; '  but  he  was 
not  in  consequence  of  these  succetsses  called  upon  to  execute  any 
work  for  the  New  Houses  of  Parliament.  Mr.  Paton  resides  at 
Edinburgh,  and  is  regarded  by  his  countrymen  as  one  of  the  most 
promising  of  their  rising  painters.  The  following  are  among  his  prin- 
cipal pictures ;  '  Quarrel  of  Oberon  and  Titania,*  purchased  for  the 
Sootti^  National  Gallery;  'Dante  meditating  the  episode  of  Fran- 
cesco'1852;  *The  Dead  Lady/ 1854;  'The  Pursuit  of  Pleasure,' 1855; 
and  '  Home,'  which  was  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1856,  and 
was  generally  regarded  as  the  t>e8t  of  the  sentimental  dasa  of  paintings 
caJled  forth  by  the  recent  war.    He  was  knighted  in  1867. 

PATRICK,  ST.,  the  apostie  of  Ireland,  was  bom,  according  to 
Usher  and  Tillemont,  in  the  year  872.  The  former  places  his  death 
in  493,  but  Tillemont  about  454.  Nennius  says  he  died  fifty-seven 
years  before  the  birtii  of  St  Culumba,  ooosequently  in  464. 

The  two  principal  ancient  Lives  of  St.  Patrick  are,  that  compiled  by 
Jocelin,  a  Cistercian  monk,  in  the  12th  century,  who  quotes  four  Lives 
written  by  disciples  of  the  saint ;  and  that  by  Probus,  who,  according 
to  the  Bollandists,  lived  in  the  7th  century.  In  both,  legendary  tales 
are  intermixed.  The  chief  authentic  information  we  posses  concern- 
ing this  saint  is  obtuned  from  his  own  writings,  his  '  Confession,' 
and  a  letter  which  be  addressed  to  Corotic,  a  prince  in  some  part  of 
Wales,  after  the  Britons  bad  been  abandoned  bv  the  Romans,  who 
made. a  descent  upon  Ireland  during  St.  Patrick's  mission  to  that 
country.  From  the  '  Confession,'  we  learn  that  he  was  bom  in  a 
village  called  Bonaven  Tabemia),  supposed  to  be  the  town  of  Kil- 
patriok  at  the  mouth  of  the  Clyde  in  Scotland,  between  Dumbarton 
and  Glasgow.  He  calls  himself  both  a  Briton  and  a  Roman,  meaning 
of  mixed  extraction ;  and  says  his  father  was  of  a  good  family,  named 
Calphuroius.  His  mother  was  Concha,  or  Conchessa,  who.  according 
to  some  writers,  was  niece  to  St.  Martin  of  Tours.  Aocording  to 
Nennius,  St.  Patrick's  original  name  was  Maur ;  that  of  Patricias  was 
given  to  him  by  Pope  Celestine  when  he  consecrated  him  a  bishop^ 
and  sent  him  as  a  missionary  into  Ireland  in  438. 

Jones,  in  his  '  Historical  Account  of  the  Webb  Bards,'  folio.  Lend., 
1704,  p.  IS,  siays  St  Patrick  was  bom  in  the  vale  of  Rhos  in  Pembroke- 
shire. His  festi vid  is  marked  on  the  17th  of  March  in  the  '  Martyrolog; ' 
of  Bede. 

{Ada  Sanctorum  of  the  Bollandists,  'Month  of  March,'  vol  ii, 
pp.  517-502;  Butier,  Livet  of  the  Saints,  8to,  Dublm,  vol.  iii,  pp.  176- 
186,  1770.) 

PATRICK,  SIMON,  a  prekte  of  the  English  Church,  distinguished 
as  the  author  of  many  excellent  works  in  practical  divinity  and  expo- 
sitory theology,  was  bom  in  1626.  He  was  a  native  of  the  town  of 
Gainsborough,  educated  in  Queen's  College,  Cambridge,  and  the  chief 
scene  of  his  public  labours  as  a  cleigyman  was  the  parish  of  St.  Paul's, 
Covent  Garden,  of  which  he  was  rector  till  higher  preferment  was 
bestowed  upon  him  :  he  became  Dean  of  Peterborough  in  1670,  Bishop 
of  Chichester  in  1680,  and  Bishop  of  Ely  in  1601.    He  died  in  1707. 

The  titles  of  his  writings  will  show  at  once  their  nature  and  tendency 
to  have  been  to  promote  Christian  piety  and  to  foster  the  spirit  of 
devotion.  In  their  day  they  were  much  esteemed,  and  they  are  still 
valued  as  among  the  best  helps  to  devotion : — '  Heart's  Ease,'  '  Parable 
of  the  Pilgrim,'  'Exposition  of  the  Ten  Commandments,''  The  Friendly 
Debate,'  *  The  Christian  Sacrifice,' '  The  Devout  Christian,'  •  Advice  to 
a  Friend,'  *  Jesus  and  the  Resurrection  justified,'  'The  Glorious 
Epiphany.'  Besides  these  there  are  his  '  Paraphrase '  and  *  Comments ' 
on  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  have  been  several  times 
reprinted.    These  writings  are  the  foundation  of  Bishop  Patrick's 
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reputatioD.    He  aUo  completed  and  pabliebed  Ountoii*B  '  History  of 
tbe  Church  of  Peterborough.' 

PAUL,  SAINT,  the  great  Apoitle  of  the  Oentilee,  originally  oalled 
Saul,  was  bom  at  Tarsus  in  Cilicia.  Though  a  Jew  of  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin,  and  a  Pharisee  of  the  most  rigid  seot^  he  was  by  birth  a 
Roman  citiaen — a  privilege  inherited  from  his  ancestors,  upon  some  of 
whom  it  had  probably  been  conferred  for  serrices  rendered  to  the 
atate.  The  year  of  his  nativity  is  not  known.  He  wss  present  at  the 
martyrdom  of  Stephen,  a.d.  34,  on  which  ocossion  he  is  nrst  introduced 
to  our  notice,  and  is  called  a  young  man.  He  learned  the  art  of  tent* 
making,  not  with  the  intention  of  making  it  the  occupation  of  his  life, 
but  because  it  was  a  custom  among  the  Jews,  even  of  the  highest 
respectability,  to  instruct  their  youth  in  some  mechanical  art  Having 
been  educated  in  the  learning  of  the  times,  for  which  Tarsus  was  then 
highly  celebrated  (Strabo,  p.  673,  Casaub.),  and  in  which  he  undoubtedly 
made  great  proficiency,  he  went  to  Jerusalem  to  study  the  laws  and 
traditions  of  his  people  under  Gamaliel,  a  distinguished  RabbL  Being 
a  man  of  great  talent^  ardent  mind,  and  inflexible  resolution,  and  being 
devotedly  attached  to  the  institutions  of  his  co^intry,  whose  origin  and 
antiquity  alike  impressed  and  fascinated  his  imagination,  he  oontem-. 
plated  with  alarm  and  anxiety  the  progress  of  the  new  religion. 
Accordingly  he  took  an  active  and  prominent  part  sgainst  the  Chxis- 
timos,  and  pursued  them  with  such  zeal  and  fuiy,  Siat  his  conduct 
towards  them  is  described  as  ''breathing  out  threatenings  and 
slaughter.'*  He  obtained  letters  from  the  Sanhedrim  to  the  synagogue 
of  the  Jews  at  Damascus,  and  also  to  the  governor,  authorising  him  to 
apprehend  and  bring  to  Jemsalem  whomsoever  of  the  disciples  he 
might  And  there.  AVhile  on  his  journey  for  this  purpose  his  miracu- 
lous conversion  took  place,  the  particulars  of  which  are  recorded  in 
the  ninth  chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  This  event,  so  import- 
ant in  its  results  upon  the  subsequent  fortunes  of  Christianity,  occurred 
in  35,  two  years  after  the  crucifixion  of  our  Lord. 

After  his  baptism  at  Damascus  he  went  into  Arabia.  In  38  we  find 
him  again  at  Damascus ;  and  from  this  place,  as  likewise  from  Jem- 
aalem  shortly  after,  he  was  compelled  to  escape  secretly  and  by  night, 
in  consequence  of  the  perseverance  with  which  the  Jews  sought  his 
life,  for  preaching  with  so  much  boldness  and  success  the  religion 
which  he  once  laboured  to  destroy.  From  Jemsalem  he  retired  to 
Tarsus,  hia  native  city,  and  was  employed  for  some  years  in  propa- 
gating the  faith  through  the  neighbouring  regions  of  Syria  and  CUicla. 
Up  to  this  time  the  preaching  of  St  Paul  and  of  the  other  aposUes 
had  been  confined  to  the  Jews ;  but  the  conversion  of  Cornelius,  a 
Qentile,  was  a  very  significant  indication  that  Christianity  was  intended 
not  for  one  country  or  one  people,  but  for  all  mankind,  without  dis- 
tinction of  race  or  nation.  This  was  the  conclusion  inferred  both  by 
the  apostles  and  the  Jewish  converts  at  Jerusalem.  Immediately 
therefore  the  object  of  their  minion  was  extended ;  and  instead  of 
being  restricted  to  the  children  of  Abraliam,  now  comprehended  sll 
mankind.  Into  this  great  idea,  that  of  founding  a  religion  for  the 
entire  human  race,  St  Paul  entered  wich  all  the  ardour  and  devotion 
which  characterised  his  mind.  He  departed  from  Tarsus  in  42 ;  and 
in  conjunction  with  Bamabes,  who  had  been  sent  from  Jerusalem  for 
the  purpose,  preached  to  the  Qentiles  at  Antioch  with  the  greatest 
success.  But  the  views  he  had  formed  of  Christianity  as  a  universal 
religion  suggested  to  him  the  propriety  of  enlarging  the  sphere  of  his 
labours,  and  of  carrying  the  gospel  to  more  remote  provinces.  To 
this  work  he  and  Barnabas  were  divinely  appointed  (Acts  xiii.) ;  and 
he  commenced  his  first  apostolic  journey  in  45,  ten  years  after  his 
conversion.  In  company  vdth  Barnabas  and  Mark  the  evangelist,  he 
sailed  from  Seleucia,  and  successively  visited  Salamis  and  Paphos  in 
the  Isle  of  Cyprus;  Perga  in  Pamphylia,  and  Antioch  in  Pisidia; 
Iconium,  Lystra,  and  Derbe,  in  Lycaonia ;  and  made  converts  and  . 
founded  churches  in  these  places.  At  the  end  of  two  years  he 
returned  to  Antioch  in  Syria.  Wtiile  at  Antioch  he  was  engaged  in  a 
most  important  controversy  with  some  Jewish  Christians,  who  asserted 
that  circumdiion  wss  necessary  to  be  observed  by  converts  to  the  new 
faith.  St  Paul,  on  the  other  hand,  contended  that  Christianity  entirely 
superseded  the  Mosaic  Law,  and  required  conformity  to  none  of  its 
ritea  The  question  was  referred  to  a  council  of  apostles  and  elders  at 
Jerusalem,  who,  after  much  deliberation,  decided  in  favour  of  the  view 
which  St  Paul  had  taken.  The  decision  was  declared  to  have  received 
the  Fanction  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  it  was  communicated  to  the 
Gentile  converts  at  Antioch  and  other  places. 

In  the  year  50  St  Paul  commenced  his  second  apostolic  journey. 
Leaving  Aiitiocb,  and  passing  through  Syria  and  Cilicia,  he  toaversed 
the  whole  extent  of  Asia  Minor  and  came  to  Tross.  From  Troas,  in 
obedience  to  the  direction  of  a  vision,  he  sailed  over  into  Europe;  and 
after  preaching  the  gospel  at  Philippi,  Thessalonica,  Berosa,  and 
Athens,  arrived  at  Corinth,  where  he  abode  a  year  and  a  half,  and  was 
emiuently  successful  in  establishuig  sn  important  Christian  commu- 
nity in  that  learned,  wealthy,  and  voluptuous  city.  From  Corinth  he 
Bailed  to  Ephesua,  and  thence  to  Casaarea ;  and,  taking  Jerusalem  in 
his  way,  returned  to  Antioch  in  53.  During  thia  journey  he  wrote 
hU  two  Epistles  to  the  Thesaalonians,  and  his  Epistle  to  the  Galatians; 
the  two  former,  and  probably  the  ktter,  from  Corinth. 

Having  remained  a  short  time  at  Antioch,  he  in  54  set  out  upon  lus 
third  and  last  apostolic  journey.  He  vuited  the  churches  in  GaUtia 
and  Phrygia,  and  thence  oame  to  Ephesus,  where  he  lived  about  two 
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years.  Here,  and  in  the  neighbouring  district  of  Alia  Minor,  he 
preached  the  gospel  with  so  mudi  success  that  not  only  were  great 
numbers  converted  to  Christianity,  but  tiiose  who  practised  incan- 
tations and  magical  arts  and  other  gross  superstitions,  for  which 
Ephesus  was  notorious,  renounced  their  practicei^  burnt  their  hooka 
and  divinmg  instraments,  and  professed  their  fisith  in  the  new  religion. 
After  the  disturbance  raised  by  Demetrius  the  silversmith,  of  uniich 
an  account  is  given  in  the  19th  chapter  of  the  Acts,  tbe  apoatla 
deemed  it  prudent  to  leave  Ephesusu  He  went  to  Troas,  and  thence 
passed  over  into  Europe,  visiting  the  ehurohes  which  he  had  planted 
in  Macedonia  and  Greece.  From  Corinth,  where  he  remained  about 
three  months,  he  returned  by  Macedonia  to  Asia;  and  taking  an 
affectionate  farewell  of  the  elders  of  the  Ephesian  church  at  Miletus* 
embarked  for  Csssarea,  and  in  58  terminated  his  journey  at  Jerusalem. 
On  this  journey  he  wrote  his  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians^  from 
Ephesus;  his  first  Epistie  to  Timothy,  the  one  to  Titus,  and  the 
second  to  the  Corinthians,  from  Bfacedonia ;  and  his  Epistie  to  the 
Romans,  from  Corinth.  These  journeys  occupied  him  about  thirteen 
years. 

When  St.  Paul  was  at  Jerusalem  some  Asiatic  Jews,  seeing  him  in 
the  Temple,  endeavoured  to  excite  the  populace  sgainst  him  by 
denouncing  him  as  a  dangerous  and  destructive  agitator,  who  was 
aiming  to  abolish  all  distmction  between  Jew  and  Gentile,  teaching 
things  contrary  to  the  law  of  Moses,  and  polluting  the  holy  Temple 
by  introducing  the  uncircumcised  heathen  within  its  precincts.  The 
mob,  roused  by  this  appeal  to  their  passions  and  their  prejudices, 
would  have  murdered  the  apostie  had  he  not  been  rescued*  by  ttfe 
officer  of  the  Temple  guard.  The  subsequent  events — his  examination 
before  the  Sanhedrim,  his  defence  before  Felix  and  Agrippa,  his  Ions 
confinement  at  Csssarea,  his  appealing  to  the  emperor,  and  his  arrivu 
at  Rome  in  61,  after  a  most  tempestuous  passage — are  circumstan- 
tially related  in  the  latter  chapters  of  the  Acts.  He  remained  in  Rome^ 
in  his  own  hired  house,  under  the  custody  of  a  soldier,  for  two  years, 
and  wrote  his  epistles  to  the  Ephesians,  Philippians,  Colosaians, 
Hebrews^  and  to  Philemon.  The  Scripture  history  here  leaves  him ; 
but  it  is  probable  that  after  his  first  imprisonment  at  Rome,  wMch 
terminated  in  63,  he  visited  JudsM,  Asia  Minor,  and  Greece,  and 
returned  to  Rome  in  65,  where  he  was  imprisoned  a  second  time. 
"  Knowing  his  departure  to  be  at  hand,"  he  wrote  his  second  Epistie 
to  Timothy ;  and  it  is  supposed  he  suffered  martyrdom  in  the 
year  66. 

St  Paul  was  an  extraordinary  man,  and  peculiarly  fitted  for  the 
times  in  which  he  lived  and  the  mission  to  which  he  was  called.  He 
was  accomplished  in  all  the  learning  of  the  age ;  was  brought  up  at 
the  feet  of  one  of  the  most  skilful  jurists  of  the  East;  possessed  a 
powerful  intellect  which  was  cultivated  inth  the  greatest  care ;  was 
strong  in  feeling,  firm  in  resolution,  quick  in  perception,  and  sound  in 
the  decisions  of  his  judgment  He  had  too  much  penetration  to  be 
himself  easily  deceived,  and  too  much  honesty  to  attempt  to  deceive 
othersb  His  devoted  attachment  to  the  old  and  time-honoured  insti- 
tutions of  his  nation,  and  the  seal  and  ability  he  displayed  in  their 
defence— his  ambition,  mental  power,  and  restless  activity — and  the 
well-grounded  apprehensions  with  which  the  preaching  of  Jesus  and 
his  dlsciplea  had  filled  the  imaginations  of  many,  and  which  he  alone 
seemed  competent  to  dissipate,  combined  to  make  him  an  object  of 
general  attention  to.  his  countrymen,  and  prepare  for  him  a  oareer  of 
distinction  and  emolument  His  conversion  therefore,  which  involved 
the  loss  of  all  his  brilliant  prospects,  has,  next  to  the  miradea  and 
resurrection  of  our  Lord,  been  justiy  contemplated  as  one  of  the 
most  striking  and  memorable  erents  oonneoted  witii  the  early  history 
of  Christianity. 

From  being  a  furious  jMalot,  a  fierce  and  unrelenting  persecutor  of 
the  disoiples  of  Jesus  Christ,  St.  Paul  became  a  disciple  himself,  and 
a  most  energetic  advocate  of  the  faith  which  he  had  once  attempted  to 
destroy.  After  his  conversion  St  Paul  was  indefatigable  in  preaching 
the  gospel  His  perseverance  never  tired— his  courage  was  never 
daunted.  He  was  the  main  instrument  of  carrying  the  Christian 
religion  among  the  Qentiles;  and  in  this  mission  his  labours  were 
continued  through  a  period  of  many  years,  and  spread  over  a  territory 
of  vast  extent  Jud»a,  Syria,  and  especially  Asia  Minor  were  filled 
with  monuments  of  his  zeaL  He  also  passed  over  into  Europe,  where 
he  made  converts  and  planted  churches.  In  this  righteous  cause  he 
was  deterred  by  no  difficulties  and  no  persecutions.  He  groups 
together  in  one  passage  the  dsngers  which  he  had  encountered :  he 
speaks  of  toils,  stripes,  prisons,  deaths — of  being  stoned  and  ship- 
wrecked— of  perils  in  the  city  and  in  the  wilderness,  on  dry  land  and 
on  the  ocean,  from  false  friends  and  open  foes— of  watchings  and  ' 
weariness,  of  hunger  and  thirst,  of  cold  and  nakedness.  "  We  see 
him,"  saya  .Paley,  "  in  the  prosecution  of  his  purpose^  travelling  from 
country  to  countiry,  enduring  every  species  of  hardship,  assaulted  by 
the  populace,  punished  by  the  magistrates,  scourged,  beat,  stoned,  left 
for  dead ;  expecting  wherever  he  came  the  same  treatment ;  yet  when 
driven  from  one  city,  preaching  in  the  next ;  unsubdued  by  anxiety, 
want  labour,  persecution,  and  the  prospect  of  death." 

The  exertions  of  this  great  apostle  in  the  cause  of  Christianity  were 
not  confined  to  bodily  toil  and  personal  instraction.  He  was  the 
author  of  fourteen  epistiee  to  individuals,  and  to  churches,  on  various 
points  of  Christian  dootcine^  praotioe,  and  discipline.    These  epistiei 
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eoDtftffcute  s  Tery  conildAable  md  mott  importent  part  of  the  N«w 
Taatament.  They  tbow  htm  to  be  a  dmui  of  great  genius  and  great 
aUlitiea;  of  olear  ooneeptioo,  fervid  imagination,  lofty  intelleet,  and 
s  lai^e  and  liberal  heart  Hie  etyle  is  atrong  and  animated;  nnla- 
boared  and  wiihoai  artlfiee  in  itt  oonatructidn ;  often  broken  and 
Abrnpt;  it  abonnde  in  transitioni;  and  brief  and  rapid  annsion  to 
dxi»ting  eiTon,  practioea,  and  haUta  of  thooght,  from  which  he  draws 
the  most  apt  illoatrationa.  He  addreasea,  by  toma,  the  intelleet,  the 
imagiflation,  the  paaaioita,  the  heart  He  tmitee  a  aevere  lo^o  with 
tiie  DoUeat  eloqneneei  The  loftiest  tmtha  are  made  aabservient  t6 
the  moat  aober,  pure,  and  Mtional  morality;  a  morality  eacwntially 
ptaetieal,  and  adminbly  adapted  to  human  character  and  human 
.  drtomatanoee.  If  he  ezhorta,  it  is  with  intense  eameetnesa ;  if  he 
raptoyeSy  it  is  ill  the  spirit  of  sympathy  and  kindneaa ;  and  whether 
bs  tfeasoiia,  or  adviMS,  or  admoniBhes,  or  eonsoles,  a  manly  gAvity  and 
s^oosness  pervade  his  thougbte.  Full  of  the  dignity  and  grandeur 
•f  fafai  subject^  his  ideas  flow  from  him  with  irreaistible  rapidity ;  and 
borne  along  by  the  sublimity  of  his  theme,  and  the  vastneas  of  his 
oonoeptiona,  he  stays  not  to  arrange  his  words  and  adorn  liis  periods. 
*  His  argnments  carry  conviction  to  the  mind  of  bis  reader ;  sometimes 
diBGlosmg  in  a  few  words  the  profoundest  views  of  Christian  truth. 
His  appeals  to  the  passions  are  equally  effective.  Hope  and  fear  are 
important  springs  of  human  action ;  to  these  he  addresses  himself,  as 
well  as  to  the  reason ;  not  by  cold  speculation  on  abstract  fitnesses,  but 
by  the  solemn  infallibilities  of  a  resurrection  from  the  dead  to  an 
eternity  of  happioeas  or  misery.  With  a  like  mastery  and  success  he 
interests  the  affections  and  the  higher  moral  Acuities.  Though  dis- 
claiming the  "  enticing  words  of  man's  wisdom,"  he  could,  when  ths 
occasion  required  it,  use  the  arts  and  dii»play  the  accomplishments  of 
the  rhetorician.  His  speedica  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  are  worthy 
of  the  Roman  senate;  and  his  answers,  when  at  the  bar,  to  the 
questions  proposed  to  him  by  the  court,  are  distinguished  for  their 
addreaa  and  their  dignity.  At  the  same  time,  wherever  he  happened 
to  be,  whether  among  the  Jewa  in  Pisidia,  or  the  Gentiles  at  Lystra, 
or  the  polished  Greeks  at  Athens,  or  pleading  before  Felix  and  Agrippa, 
his  disooursee  are  adapted  with  admirable  judgment  and  ability  to  the 
character  and  capacities  of  his  several  audiences.  On  the  subject  of 
St.  Paul's  writings,  see  Dr.  Harwood,  Michaelis,  and  Bishop  Kewton ; 
•nd  especially  the  very  valuable  'Life  and  Epistka  of  St.  Paul'  by 
Conybeare  and  Howson« 

There  is  a  tradition  in  the  Church  that  Paul  was  beheaded  near 
Borne,  and  buried  about  two  milas  fh>m  the  City,  in  the  Via  Ostiensis ; 
and  a  magnificent  cathedra),  dedicated  to  hia  memory,  waa  built  over 
his  supposed  grave  by  Constantine. 

PAUL  OF  SAMCSATA  was  chosen  Bishop  of  Antioch  in  A.D.  260. 
In  oonaequenoe  of  being  supposed  to  hold  heterodox  opinions  con- 
cerning the  person  of  Christ,  a  synod  Was  assembled  at  Antioch  about 
264  to  inquire  into  his  sentiments.  After  holdittg  several  meetings, 
thia  synod  was  unable  to  extract  from  Paul  an  avowal  of  his  suspected 
heresies.  In  the  year  269  another  synod  was  convened  on  this  business, 
consisting  of  a  large  number  of  bishops,  at  which  Halchlon,  a  rheto- 
rician ana  presbyter  of  the  church  at  Antioch,  succeeded  in  convicting 
Paul  of  the  erroneous  opinions  imputed  to  him.  He  was  excommuni- 
cated by  this  S3mod,  which  wrote  an  epistle  to  Diony^ius,  bishop  of 
Rome,  and  to  the  churches  of  the  empire,  gif  ing  the  reasons  for  their 
decision.  Fragments  of  this  epistle  have  been  preserved  by  Eusebius. 
Though  deprived  of  his  bishopric,  Paul  refosed  (probably  under  the 
protection  of  Zenobia,  who  ia  known  to  have  favoured  him)  to  give  up 
"  the  house  of  the  church*'  till  the  year  272  or  278,  when  the  bishops 
who  had  excommunicated  him  applied  to  the  Emperor  Aurelian,  who 
compelled  Paul  to  yield.  It  is  probable  that  he  continued  after  this 
to  propagate  his  doctrines.  His  followers  formed  a  sect  under  the 
name  of  Paulians  or  Paulianists,  which  seems  to  have  lasted  to  the 
6th  century.  They  were  condemned  by  the  Council  of  Nice,  who 
ordered  thoee  baptised  among  them  to  be  re-baptised. 

The  accounts  we  have  of  his  doctrines  are  not  very  eimr.  The 
synodical  epistle  of  the  oounoil  which  deposed  him  speaks  less  of  them 
than  of  his  personal  character,  which  is  represented  as  marked  by 
pride  and  arrogance,  haughtmess  in  the  exercise  of  his  authority,  atid 
great  love  of  pomp  and  display.  He  held  some  secular  office  together 
with  his  bishopric.  The  followmg  statement  of  his  opinions  by 
Mosheim  appears,  as  far  as  we  have  the  means  of  judging,  to  be 
tolerably  correct :—''  That  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost  exist  in  God, 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  faculties  of  reason  and  activity  do  in  man ; 
that  Christ  was  bom  a  mere  man;  but  that  the  reason  or  wisdom  of 
the  Father  descended  into  him,  and  by  him  wrought  miracles  upon 
earth,  and  instructed  the  naidons;  and,  finally,  that  on  account  of  this 
union  of  the  divine  Word  with  the  man  Jesus,  Christ  migh^  though 
improperly,  be  called  God." 

PAUL  THE  DEACON,  or  PAULU9  DIA'CONUS,  etiled  also 
Warnefridus  from  his  father's  name,  was  bom  about  740  at  the  town 
of  Friuli  (Forum  Julii>.  He  became  attached  to  the  court  of  Rachis, 
king  of  the  Lombards,  and  afterwards  (about  768)  he  left  the  court, 
and  was  ordained  deaoop  of  the  church  at  Aquileia.  He  returned  to 
Uie  court  on  the  invitation  of  Desiderius,  successor  of  Baohis,  by  whom 
he  was  made  chancellor.  About  the  part  of  his  life  which  followed 
tho  overthrow  of  the  kmgdom  of  Desiderius  by  CharlemagnS  in  774, 
we  know  nothing  for  certain ;  but  the  most  probable  account  is,  that 


he  retired  to  a  monastery,  and  afterwards  entered  tiie  celebrated 
monastery  of  Monte  Casino,  whence  he  addressed  to  ChsHemagne  in 
the  year  781  an  elegy,  in  which  he  implores  the  rriease  of  a  brother 
who  had  been  taken  prisoner  m  the  Lombard  war.  About  this  time 
Charlemagne  appears  to  have  attached  him  to  his  court.  He  was 
employed  to  instruct  in  Greek  tha  dergymen  who  were  to  aeeompaoT 
the  emperor's  daughter  Rotrude  in  her  journey  to  Constatitinople  to 
be  manled  to  the  son  of  the  Empress  Irene.  Paul  visited  France,  and 
stayed  some  time  M  Mets,  of  the  eariy  bishops  of  which  ei^  he  wrote 
a  history.  He  afterwards  retained  to  M ante  OUliio^  where  he  died 
about  the  year  799. 

As  a  poet,  Paul  is  spoken  of  in  the  most  extratagant  terms  of  praise 
l^  his  contemporary  Peter  of  Pisa.  His  poems,  which  lure  really  good, 
consist  chiefly  of  hymns  and  other  short  pieces  in  Latin.  His  fame 
rests  however  chiefly  on  his  mei*its  as  an  historian.  His  works  were : — 
] .  '  Historia  Miseella.'  a  Roman  history  eoniristiag  of  ttVenty-four  book^, 
of  which  the  fli«t  eleven  contain  the  hlHory  of  Butropius;  the  nex: 
five,  by  Paul  himself,  contain  the  period  firom  the  reigu  of  Yalentinian 
to  that  of  Justinian ;  the  remaining  books  ars  attributed  to  Laodulphu^ 
Sagax.  The  best  edition  of  this  work  is  in  Marstori's  '  Bernm  Itali- 
caram  ScriptoreSL'  2. '  De  Gestis  Longobardarum  Libri  Sex,'  A  bistor  r 
of  the  Lombards :  his  most  valuable  work.  This  is  also  contained  id 
Mnratori's  coUectioh.  3.  '  Gksta  Episooporum  Metensinm.'  4.  '  Life 
of  St.  Gregory  the  Great'  6.  '  Excerpta '  from  Peetus, '  De  Verborutu 
Bignifioatione.'  [Fb^tus.]  There  are  also  extant  aooUeetion  of  honuHei 
and  two  sermons  which  afe  attributed  to  him. 

PAUL  THE  SILENTIART,  the  sob  of  Cyrus  and  mfidson  of 
Floras,  was  of  a  noble  family  ahd  posssssed  of  great  wealth.  He  held 
in  the  palace  of  Justinian  the  office  of  chief  of  the  Silentiarii,  a  dass 
of  persofm  who  had  the  Care  of  the  emperor's  palace.  When  the 
church  of  St  Sophia  at  Constsntinople  was  rebuilt  by  Justinian  in 
562,  Paul  wrote  a  description  (or  ficffteurtt)  of  the  edifioe,  ih  1026  Greek 
hexameters,  with  a  proomiam  conslstiog  of  184  iambic  verses.  It  ia 
evident  from  this  pOem  that  he  was  a  Christian.  The  work  was  edited, 
with  notes  and  a  Latin  translatloD,  by  Dueange,  Paris,  1670 ;  the  text 
edited  by  Bekker  is  contained  in  the  Boon  edition  of  the  '  Byzantine 
Historians,'  1837,  with  a  seootid  part;  consisting  of  275  hexameters 
and  a  protmium  of  29  iambics,  not  Included  in  the  edition  of  Dueange. 
Paul  was  also  the  author  of  a  j)oem  entitled  Eif  rft  ip  Tli^iois  Btpftit,  and 
of  several  epigrams,  whidi  are  included  in  the  Greek  Anthologj. 
(Fabrieii,  Bibiiotheca  Grosea^  ed.  Hailes,  iv.  487,  vii  581.) 

PAUL  L  succeeded  Stephen  IIL  in  the  see  of  Rome  a.d.  757.  He 
was  involved  in  disputes  with  the  Longobard  king  Desiderltis,  and 
sought  the  protection  of  Pepin,  king  of  the  FrankSi  He  died  in  the 
year  767. 

PAUL  II.,  a  Venetian  by  birtlM  succeeded  Plus  tL  in  1464.  He 
be^an  by  correcting  abuses,  and  checking  the  exactions  of  the  officers 
and  secretaries  of  the  Papal  court,  who  levied  oontributions  at  pleasure 
from  those  who  had  occasion  to  apply  to  Rome  for  licences,  rescripts, 
and  other  offidal  papers.  He  endeavoured  also  to  form  a  league  of 
the  Christian  princes  against  the  Turks,  who  threatened  Italy ;  and 
for  this  purpose  he  proclaimed,  in  1468,  a  general  peaoe  among  the 
Italian  governments,  ■  threatening  with  excommunication  those  who 
did  not  observe  it  Paul,  in  1471,  gave  to  Borso  of  Eate  the  investi- 
ture of  Ferrara  with  the  title  of  duke  as  a  feudatory  of  the  see  of 
Rome.  [EsTB,  HoVSB  of.]  An  academy  had  been  formed  at  Rome 
for  the  cultivation  of  Greek  and  Roman  antiquities  and  philology,  of 
which  Pomponius  Lsetus,  Platioa,  and  other  learned  men  were 
members.  Paul,  who  unlike  his  predecessor  Pius  IL,  had  no  taste 
for  profane  learning,  became  suspicious  of  the  academicians  and  their 
meetings.  Some  one  probably  excited  his  suspicions,  by  accusin.,' 
them  of  infidelity  and  of  treasonable  designs.  The  academy  was 
proscribed,  some  of  its  members  ran  away,  others  were  seised  and 
tortured,  and  among  them  Platina,  who  after  a  year's  imprisonment 
was  released  through  the  interoession  of  several  cardinals.  It  may 
easily  be  supposed  that  Platina,  in  his  'Lives  of  the  Popes,'  which  he 
wtote  afterwards  under  Sixtus  IV.,  did  not  spare  the  memory  of 
Paul  IL  But  besides  Platina,  other  Contemporary  writers,  such  as 
Corio  Ammirato,  an  anonymous  chronicler  of  Bologna,  and  the  monk 
Jacopo  Filippo  of  Bergamo,  all  speak  unfavourably  of  this  pope. 
Paul  II.  died  suddenly,  in  July  1471,  and  was  succeeded  by  Sixtus  IV. 
Cardihi^  Quetini  has  undertaken  the  defence  of  Paul  II.,  in  his 
'*  Vindicise  adversus  Platinam  aliosque  ObtrectatoreS." 

PAUL  III.,  Cardinal  Alkssa If  droFarkcsB,  succeeded  Clement  VIL 
in  October  1534.  At  that  time  the  most  uigent  applications  were 
made  by  the  various  states  of  Europe  to  Rome  for  the  assembling  of 
a  generri  eoulidl,  which  was  required  by  the  state  of  the  Western 
Chorohi  distracted  by  the  disavowal  of  the  papal  supremacy  by 
Luther  and  Zwingli,  as  well  as  by  messures  of  Henry  VIIL  of 
England.  Paul  however  took  a  long  time  to  consider  before  he 
finally  acceded  to  the  requost,  and  it  wss  only  in  1642  that  he  issued 
the  bull  of  convocation.  In  the  meantime  he  excommunicated 
Hetiry  VIIL,  and  released  his  subjects  from  their  osth  of  allegiance, 
by  which  measure  he  hastened  the  total  separation  of  England  from 
Rome.  In  1540  he  sanctioned  the  new  older  of  the  Jesuits.  The 
War  between  Francis  I.  and  Charles  V.  occasioned  a  further  delay  in 
the  sBsembling  of  the  council,  which  was  fibally  opetied  at  Trent  in 
1546.    That  assembly,  which  was  prorogued  s6VCi«l  timto,  tMiisfcrtcd 
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to  Bologna,  and  afterwards  removed  again  to  Trent^  did  not  terminate 
iU  Bittlo^a  till  1563,  long  after  Paul's  death. 

Paul  was  very  anjuous  to  8\ggraDdlse  his  own  family.  He  had  a 
natural  son.  Pier  Luigi  Farnese,  whom  he  first  made  Duke  of  Caatro, 
and  afterwsf  da  Duke  of  Parma  and  Piacenza.  For  his  grandson  Ottavio 
Fameae  he  obtained  the  hand  of  Maigaret,  a  natural  daughter  of 
Charles  V.,  and  made  him  Duke  of  Camerino.  The  pope  subdued  the 
people  of  Per^giay  who  had  revolted  against  him,  pnt  to  death  several 
of  tbe  leaders,  and  built  a  citadd  to  keep  the  citizens  in  awe.  He 
also  attacked  the  Colon&9^  the  moat  powerful  baronial  family  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Home,  took  all  their  strongholds,  and  obliged  the 
membeiv  of  that  family  to  take  refuge  in  the  fiefs  which  they  neld  in 
the  kingdom  of  Naples.  He  sent  a  contingent  of  12,000  foot  and  1000 
horse,  under  his  grandson  Duke  Ottavio,  to  join  the  emperor^s  army 
in  Germany  against  the  Pxotestaut  princes,  and  he  afterwards  strongly 
opposed  the  religious  jpacifioation  granted  by  Charks  in  1547,  under 
the  name  of  the  '  Intenm.'  In  the  eame  year  Paul  received  the  news 
of  the  tragical  death  of  \dB  son  Her  Luigi,  who  was  murdered  at 
Piacenza,  where  he  had  made  himaelf  odious  bv  bis  tyranny  and  his 
lust  Overcome  by  grief  at  the  news,  he  told  his  two  graudsous^ 
Ottavio  and  Cardina}  Farnese,  who  were  with  him  at  the  time,  to 
take  warning  from  their  fitl^er's  death,  and  to  live  in  the  fear  of  God. 
Having  secured  the  sucQesaion  of  Parma  and  Piacenza  to  Pier  Luigi's 
son,  Paul  died,  in  November  1549,  at  a  very  advanced  i|ge,  and  was 
suooeeded  by  Julius  IIL 

PAUL  IV.,  CABJDI27AL  GiiLKFiETRO  Cabaffa,  who  was  of  a  noble 
Keapolitan  family,  succeded  lilarcellus  II.  in  1555.  He  was  old, 
haughty,  intolerant,  and  intent  upon  aggrandising  his  nephews.  He 
quarrelled  with  Philip  II«  of  Spain,  who  sent  the  Duke  of  Alba  with 
an  army  from  Naples  to  invade  the  papal  territory.  The  duke 
advanced  to  the  gatea  of  Rome,  but  after  some  demonstrations  a 
peace  was  concluded  in  1557.  Having  learned  that  his  nephews,  one 
of  whom  he  had  made  a  cardinal,  were  leading  a  most  dissolute  life, 
and  were  plundering  both  the  people  and  the  treasury  of  the  Church, 
he  banished  them  from  Bome  in  1559.  Paul  IV.  died  shortly  after, 
eighty-four  years  of  age.  He  had  been  a  zealous  advocate  of  the 
tribunal  of  the  Inquisition.  As  soon  as  the  news  of  his  death  became 
known,  the  people  of  Home  xose  in  insurrection,  ran  to  the  prison  of 
the  Inquisition,  wounded  a  Dominican  monk  who  acted  as  commiesary, 
delivered  all  the  prisoners,  an4  burnt  the  papers.  They  then  threw 
down  the  statue  of  the  pppe,  crying  out  *'  Death  to  the  Caraffas.**  The 
tumult  lasted  several  days,  after  which  the  conclave  elected  a  new 
pope  by  the  name  of  Pius  IV.,  who  instituted  a  process  against  the 
nephews  of  the  late  pope,  two  of  whom,  Cardinal  C&mSok  and  the  Duke 
of  PjUiano,  were  found  guUty  of  several  crimes,  and  put  to  death 
in  1660. 

PAUL  v.,  Cardinal  Caiullo  Bobqhssk  of  Siena,  succeeded 
Leo  XI.  in  1605,  when  he  was  fifty-three  years  of  age.  His  first  act 
was  a  dispute  with  the  senate  of  Venice  concerning  two  ecclesiastics, 
subjects  of  that  state,  who,  k^ing  accused  of  heinous  crimes,  were  on 
their  trial  before  i^e  civU  jnagis^ata  The  pope  asserted  that  clerical 
men  could  only  be  tried  by  their  bishops,  and  as  the  Venetian  senate 
maintained  their  rights,  Paul  laid  Venice  under  interdict.  The  senate 
forbade  the  publication  of  the  bull,  and  as  the  members  of  several 
monaatic  orders  professed  that  they  could  not  continue  to  perform 
religious  worship  in  a  country  placed  under  interdict,  they  were  allowed 
to  quit  Venice,  and  the  senate  appointed  secular  prieata  to  perform 
service  in  their  stead.  The  people  remained  perfectly  quiet,  and  the 
bishops  and  vicars  continued  their  functions  as  usucj.  Paolo  Sarpi, 
better  known  as  Father  Paul  [Paul,  Father],  the  senator  Antonio 
Quirino,  aud  others,  w.rote  in  defence  of  the  senate,  and  Cardinal 
Baronius  and  Bellarmino  wrote  in  defence  of  Kome.  There  were 
three  points  at  issue 'between  the  pope  and  the  seuate :  1,  the  senate 
had  made  a  decree  that  no  now  convent  or  religious  congregiLtion 
sliQuld  be  founded  without  their  permission ;  2,  that  no  property  or 
perpetual  revenue  of  any  kin^  should  be  bequeathed  to  the  church 
without  their  approbation;  3f  that  clerical  men  accused  of  crimes 
should  be  judged  by  the  secular  power  like  other  citizens.  The  king 
of  France  and  the  emperor  took  the  part  of  Venice,  the  court  of  Spain 
that  of  the  pope,  and  Ita^  ^as  threatened  with  a  war  like  that  of  the 
Investitures.  Henri  IV.  of  France  however  proposed  his  mediation, 
and  sent  to  Venice  Cardinal  de  Joyeuse,  who  after  consulting  with  the 
senate,  proceeded  to  Borne,  where  he  succeeded  in  effecting  a  com- 
promise. The  decrees  of  the  senate  were  maiutaioed,  but  the  two 
clerical  culprits,  in  compliance  with  the  wish  of  the  French  king,  were 
given  up  to  the  pope,  ''saving  the  right  of  the  republic  to  punish  all 
offenders,  clerical  or  lay,  within  its  domioions."  Upon  this  arraoge- 
ment  being  made*  the  interdict  was  removed. 

In  1614  Pope  Paul  had  a  dispute  with  Louis  XIIL,  on  account  of  a 
book  of  ihe  Jesuit  Suarez,  entitled  'Defen&io  Fidei,*  in  which  the 
author  maintained  that  io  certain  cases  it  was  lawful  to  murder  kiugs. 
This  book  waa  publicly  burned  by  sentence  of  the  parliament  of  Paris. 
The  pope  maintained  that  he  waa  the  proper  authority  to  decide  upon 
the  contents  of  works  concerning  religious  and  moral  doctrines,  and 
that  the  book  ought  to  have  been  referred  to  him.  This  affair  was 
likewise  settled  by  a  compromise. 

The  pope  was  in  the  meantime  usefully  employed  iareforming  many 
abuses  in  the  tribuniUs  and  other  offices  of  the  Roman  court,  and  in 


embelUshing  the  city  of  Rome.  In  this  respect  he  ranks  among  the 
most  distinguished  pontifia  for  his  encouragement  of  the  fine  arts. 
He  enlarged  the  Vatican  and  Quiriual  palaces,  restored  the  church  of 
Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  constructed  or  repaired  aqueducts,  made 
additions  to  the  Vatican  libxary,  collected  statues  and  other  anti- 
quities, and  built  the  handsome  viHa  Mondragone  at  Praacati.  He 
established  the  fortune  of  the  Borghese  family,  which  is  one  of  the 
wealthiest  of  the  Roman  families.  Paul  V.  died  in  1621,  and  was 
[Succeeded  by  Gregory  XV. 

PAUL  L,  emperor  of  Russia,  son  of  Peter  IIL  and  Catherine  IL, 
was  bom  in  1754.  He  lost  his  father  at  an  early  age,  and  the  death 
of  his  brother  Ivan,  in  1768,  made  him  heir  apparent  to  the  crown. 
He  had  good  instruotors,  but  was  treated  with  great  strictness  by  his 
mother  aa  long  as  she  lived,  and  was  studiously  kept  in  ignoranoe  of 
all  public  afiairs.  She  often  expressed  an  unfavourable  opinion  of  his 
judgment  and  disposition,  and  it  is  believed  that  she  would  have 
disinherited  him  had  she  been  able  to  do  it  In  1776  Paul  married 
Mary  of  Wiirtemberg,  an  amiable  princess,  by  whom  he  had  four  sons, 
Alexander,  Constautine,  Nicolas,  and  Michael,  and  several  daughters. 
In  1780  he  travelled  with  his  wife  through  Germany,  France,  and 
Italy,  under  the  title  of  *  Comte  du  Nord.*  On  his  return  to  Russia 
he  continued  to  live  in  retirement,  at  the  country  retiideuce  of 
Gatshioa,  thirty  miles  from  St.  Petersburg,  and  his  sons  and  daughten 
were  educated  at  court,  under  the  eye  <tf  the  empresa  In  1796,  on 
the  death  of  Catherine,  Paul,  then  42  years  of  age,  emerged -from  his 
restraint,  and  was  proclaimed  emperor.  He  began  by  causing  solemn 
funeral  honours  to.  be  paid  to  his  father,  together  with  the  late 
empress,  and  for  this  purpose  he  had  the  coffin  containing  his  body 
removed  irom  the  pUoe  where  it  had  been  deposited,  and  placed  in 
the  church  by  the  aide  of  the  corpse  of  Catherine.  Paul  also  went 
in  person  to  release  the  Polish  patriot  Kosciutizko,  who  was  confined  aa 
a  state  prisoner,  not  however  in  a  dungeon,  as  some  have  said,  but  in 
a  private  house,  under  a  military  guard,  and  he  gave  him  money  to 
enable  him  to  go  aud  live  in  the  United  States.  He  likewise  liberated 
Potooky,  Niemcewicz  and  the  other  unfortunate  Poles  who  were  con- 
fined at  Schlusselburg  and  other  fortresses.  These  acta  of  the  new 
emperor  gave  hopes  of  a  good  reign,  but  Paid*s  character  soon  showed 
itself  in  all  its  capriciousness  and  violenca  He  liked  to  interfere  in 
the  most  minute  details  of  police  and  of  military  discipline;  he 
forbade  the  wearing  of  round  hats  in  the  streeta  of  St  Petersburg ;  he 
likewise  proscribed  trawsers  and  frock  coats,  aud  several  foreignera 
were  ill-used  in  consequence  of  these  abaurd  regulations.  Any  one 
who  met  him  in  the  street  was  obliged  to  take  off  his  hat,  even  in 
the  severest  weather,  and  ladies  were  required  to  alight  from  their 
carriages.  For  the  former  convenient  dress  of  the  Russian  infantry, 
consisting  of  a  jacket  and  pantaloons,  he  substituted  the  German 
uniform,  with  tailed  coats,  spatterdashes,  and  queues  bedaubed  with 
grease  and  flour  as  being  cheaper  thau  powder  and  pomatum.  Thia 
caused  much  discontent  among  the  soldiers  and  numerous  desertions, 
a  thing  almost  unknown  till  then  in  the  Russian  army.  In  the  same 
spirit,  Paul,  whose  only  desire  seemed  to  be  to  alter,  remodelled  all 
the  departmentfi  of  administration,  and  all  'the  courts  of  the  empire, 
in  consequence  of  which  thousands  of  civil  pfficers  were  thrown  out 
of  employment. 

In  his  foreign  politics  Paul  at  first  seemed  disposed  to  adopt  a 
system  of  neutrality  in  the  great  quarrel  between  France  and  the 
allied  powers.  But  he  soon  became  alarmed  at  the  progress  of  the 
French  arms,  and  at  the  encroachments  of  the  French  directory ;  the 
invasion  of  Switzerknd,  of  Rome,  Naples,  Malta,  and  Kgypt,  deter- 
mined him  for  war.  He  had  an  army  of  from  ji0,000  to  50,000  men 
assembled  in  Gallioia  by  Catherine^  and  he  ordered  it  to  join  the 
AuBtrians  and  march  upon  Italy.  The  veteran  Suwarrow,  the  most 
distinguished  general  of  Russia,  who  had  been  dismissed  by  Paul  soon 
after  his  accession,  for  having  sneered  at  his  martinet  innovations  in 
the  army,  was  appointed  to  command  the  expedition.  For  an  account 
of  his  successful  campaign  in  Italy,  in  1799,  see  Suwarrow.  Another 
Russian  army,  40,000  strong,  under  General  Korsakov,  was  sent  to 
join  the  Archduke  Charlea  in  Switzerland.  This  army  was  defeated 
by  Massena,  at  Ziirioh,  in  September  1799.  A  third  army  was  aent  to 
join  the  English,  under  the  Duke  of  York,  in  Holland,  and  that  expe- 
dition also  failed.  A  fourth  Russian  army  was  embarked  ip  a  fleet, 
which,  joined  to  the  Tiirkiah  fleet,  conquered  the  Ionian  Islands,  and 
agsibted  in  restoring  the  King  of  Naples  to  his  continental  dominions. 
In  the  end  however  Paul  was  sorely  disappointed  in  his  military 
expeotations.  Hia  best  general,  Suwarrow,  after  the  conquest  of 
Italy,  having  marohed  into  Switzerland  to  join  his  comrades  there, 
arrived  just  after  the  defeat  of  Korsakov,  and  was  obliged  to  retreat 
through  the  Alps  of  Qlaris  Into  the  Orisons  country.  He  and  hia 
army  were  recalled  by  the  emperor,  and  Suwarrow  arrived,  desponding 
and  in  bad  health,  at  St.  Peter^buzg,  where  he  soon  after  died.  Paul, 
who  had  broken  the  heart  of  the  veteran  by  attributing  to  lum  the 
disasters  in  Switzerland,  in  which  he  had  had  no  part,  relented 
towards  him  in  hia  last  moments,  sent  to  inquire  how  he  did,  and 
allowed  the  grand-dukes,  his  sons,  to  go  and  visit  him.  Paul  withdrew 
from  the  codition  without  publishing  his  reason  for  it ;  he  offended 
the  allies,  but  at  the  same  time  made  no  proposal  of  peace  to  France. 
Ho  thus  displeased  everybody,  and  showed  himself  fickle,  paaaionate, 
and  weak.    His  private  conduct  partook  of  the  aame  character.    Ho 
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became  xDore  stem  and  moroasy  showed  suspicion  of  erezybody,  and 
was  disliked  by  alL  The  soldierB  detested  him  for  his  vexatioos 
minuteness  in  discipline^  the  nobility  for  his  rude  and  often  cruel 
behaTiour,  and  men  of  information  for  his  proscription  of  books  and 
journals.  Paul  chose  to  quarrel  with  England  because  she  would  notf 
g;ive  up  Malta.  He  had  caused  himself  to  be  elected  grand-master  of 
the  order  of  St  John,  after  the  death  of  the  grand-master  Hompesch 
and  he  expected  England  to  give  up  the  island  to  him.  After  the 
battle  of  Marengo,  Bonaparte  bethought  himself  of  profiting  by  this 
disposition  of  Paul,  in  order  to  gain  his  friendship.  He  accordingly 
collected  all  the  Russian  prisoners  in  fVanoe,  clothed  them,  supplied 
them  with  muskets,  and  sent  them  back  to  Russia.  This  produced  its 
effect,  and  Paul,  who  had  proclaimed  himself  the  champion  of  legiti- 
macy, became  suddenly  a  great  admirer  of  Bonaparte. 

His  next  step  was  to  seize  the  English  ressels  and  other  property  in 
his  harbours,  because  England  had  sent  a  fleet  to  Copenhagen  in 
August  1800,  to  oblige  Denmark  to  acknowledge  the  navigation  laws 
and  the  right  of  search  of  neutral  vessels.  In  December  of  the  same 
year,  Paul  concluded  a  convention  with  Sweden  and  Denmark,  to 
which  Prussia  soon  after  acceded,  by  which  the  right  of  search  of 
neutral  vessels  was  declared  an  attempt  against  the  sovereign  rights  of 
the  nation  to  which  they  belonged,  and  a  squadron  of  the  four  Baltic 
powers  was  to  be  assembled  to  protect  their  merchant  vessels,  and 
resist  a^y  attempt  at  searching  them.  In  consequence  of  this  step 
England  put  an  embargo  upon  the  vessels  of  the  Baltic  powers.  Paiu 
now  sent  an  agent  to  Bonaparte,  and  friendly  communications  were 
re-established  between  France  and  Russia.  Bonaparte  even  accepted 
Paul's  mediation  in  favour  of  the  court  of  Naples,  which  was  BtUl  at 
war  with  France.  Count  Ealitscheff  went  to  Paris  as  ambassador  of 
Russia,  and  was  received  with  great  distinction.  "France,"  said 
Bonaparte  publicly,  "can  ally  itself  only  with  Russia,  for  Russia  is 
mistress  of  the  Baltic  and  Black  seas,  and  she  holds  the  keys  of  India 
in  her  hands,  and  the  emperor  of  such  a  country  is  truly  a  great 
prince.  Paul  is  eccentric,  but  he  has  at  least  a  will  of  his  own." 
(Tbibaudeau, '  Le  Consulat  et  I'Empire,'  ch.  xiv.) 

After  peace  was  concluded  at  Luneville  between  France  and  Austria, 
in  February  1801,  Bonaparte  secretly  concerted  with  the  court  of 
Russia  the  plan  of  an  expedition  to  India.  Thirty  thousand  choeen 
French  troops  were  to  march  into  Poland,  and  there  join  an  equal 
number  of  Russian  infantry,  besides  40,000  Coesaks  and  other  irregular 
cavalry,  and  thence  the  alUed  army  was  to  proceed  to  the  borders  of 
the  Caspian  Sea,  either  to  embark  and  cross  that  sea  or  march  by 
the  way  of  Persia,  whose  consent  was  solicited  by  the  two  powers. 
(Tbibaudeau,  cb.  xv.)  Meantime  England  had  sent  a  fleet  into  the 
Baltic  under  admirals  Parker  and  Nelson,  to  dissolve  the  maritime 
coalition.  On  the  2nd  of  April,  Nelson  attadced  the  Danish  fleet,  and 
on  the  4th  an  armistice  was  signed  between  Denmark  and  England. 
WbUe  the  armistice  was  being  conduded,  news  arrived  of  the  sudden 
death  of  Paul,  which  happened  in  the  night  of  the  24th  of  March.  The 
Baltic  coalition  was  thereby  dissolved.  A  conspiracy  had  been  formed 
among  the  officers  near  the  person  of  the  emperor,  who  went  in  a 
body  at  night  to  his  apartments,  and  presented  him  an  act  of  abdica- 
tion to  sign,  on  the  score  of  mental  weakness.  Paul  refused,  saying 
"he  was  emperor,  and  would  remain  emperor."  A  scuffle  ensued,  in 
which  the  unfortunate  monarch  was  overpowered  and  strangled.  His 
son  Alexander  was  proclaimed  emperor. 

When  the  news  arrived  in  Paris,  Bonaparte  was  greatly  vexed  and 
mortified.  Talleyrand,  to  calm  him  observed  that  "this  was  the 
customary  mode  of  abdication  in  Russia."  According  to  the  practice 
of  those  times,  the  French  papers  intimated  Uiat  England  was  privy 
to  the  conspiracy ;  but  the  fact  is  that  the  Russians  had  become  weary 
of  Paul's  caprices,  which  bordered  upon  insanity,  and  the  plan  of 
forcing  him  to  abdicate,  though  not  of  murdering  him,  appears  for 
some  time  previous  to  have  been  discussed  among  the  members  of  the 
court,  and  even  of  the  Imperial  family,  as  a  measure  of  absolute  neces- 
sity. At  the  news  of  his  death,  the  whole  dty  of  St  Peterabuig^  the 
army,  nobles,  and  people  rejoiced. 

PAUL,  FATHER,  the  celebrated  historian  of  the  Council  of  Trent, 
whose  original  name,  before  he  embraced  the  monastic  profession,  was 
PiXTRO  Sarfi,  was  born  at  Venice,  in  the  year  155S^  of  a  respectable 
commercial  family.  His  father  however  was  unsuccessful  in  trade ; 
and  his  mother,  a  woman  of  sense  and  Tirtue,  was  early  left  a  widow 
in  indigent  circumstances.  Fortunately  her  brother  was  tiie  master 
of  an  excellent  school,  and  under  his  care  she  placed  hereon,  who 
from  infancy  displayed  an  extraordinary  aptitude  for  study.  Before 
the  completion  of  hii  fourteenth  year,  he  had  made  great  progress  in 
mathematics  and  logic,  as  well  as  in  genend  literature ;  and  at  that 
boyish  age,  having  become  a  pupil  of  Uie  logician  CapeUa  of  Cremona, 
who  was  of  the  Servite  order,  this  connection  led  him,  contrary  to  the 
wgent  advice  of  his  uncle  and  mother,  to  adopt  the  same  monastic 
habit  and  rule  with  his  preceptor.  In  his  twentieth  year  he  solemnly 
took  the  vows  of  the  order. 

At  the  same  period,  the  ability  which  he  displayed  in  a  public 
disputation,  held  at  Mantua,  during  a  chapter  of  his  order,  attracted 
the  favourable  notice  of  the  reigning  prince  of  the  house  of  Qonzaga, 
and  he  was  appointed  to  the  professorship  of  divinity  in  the  cathedral 
of  that  dty.  But  though  he  was  honoured  with  many  marks  of  regard 
by  the  Mantuan  duke,  a  public  life  was  little  to  his  taste;  and  he 


shortly  resigned  lus  office  and  returned  to  the  learned  seclusion  which 
he  loved.  In  that  retirement  he  continued  to  cultivate  learning  and 
sdence;  and  in  his  twenty-second  year,  he  had  not  only  already 
mastered  the  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Chaldee  hinguages,  but  was 
also  a  proficient  in  the  civil  and  the  canon  law,  in  various  departments 
of  philosophy,  in  mathematics  and  astronomy,  in  chemistry,  medicine, 
and  anatomy.  In  these  last  sciences  he  beoune  deeply  versed  for  his 
times,  and  it  has  been  alleged  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  circu- 
lation of  the  blood. 

The  daim  of  Sarpi  to  be  considered  the  discoverer  of  the  dronlatioQ 
rests  on  the  authority  of  Vesltingius,  who  states,  in  his  '  Epist.  Anat. 
et  Medicse,'  ep.  xxvi,  that  he  had  read  a  manuscript  by  Sarpi,  bdonging 
to  his  pupil  and  successor  Fulgentius,  in  which  the  CirciUation  was 
described.  Ghsoige  Ent  (Harvey's  commentator  and  friend)  admitted 
the  testimony,  but  said  that  whatever  Sarpi  knew  of  the  drculation,  he 
learned  from  Harvey  himself.  Ridanus,  Harvey's  chief  adversary, 
g^ves  no  credit  for  the  discovery  to  Sarpi ;  and  Fulgentius  himself  does 
not  claim  it  for  hiuL  Several  writers  attribute  to  Sarpi  the  discovery 
of  the  valves  of  the  veins,  which  gave  Harvey  the  first  idea  of  a  drcu- 
lation; but  Fabridus  was  acquainted  with  them  in  1574,  when  Sarpi 
vras  but  twenty-two  years  old,  and  it  is  certain  that  he  (Fabricius) 
taught  Harvey  their  existence.  The  abore  is  on  the  authority  of 
Haller  ('Hbliotheca  Anatomica '),  who  does  not  attribute  any  part  of 
the  discovery  to  SarpL 

The  pursuit  of  such  studies,  and  the  renown  which  they  proeored 
for  him,  no  less  than  the  freedom  of  his  expressed  opinions  in  corre- 
spondence with  the  kindred  minds  of  his  age,  drew  upon  him  the  envy 
and  suspicion  of  the  mean  and  bigoted ;  and  he  was  twice  arraigned 
before  the  Inquisition  on  a  false  and  absurd  accusation  of  heresy,  and 
on  a  better-founded  charge  of  having  dedared  in  a  letter  his  detestation 
of  the  papal  court  and  its  corruptions.  His  high  reputation  protected 
him  in  both  cases ;  but  the  court  of  Rome  never  forgave  him,  and,  at 
a  subsequent  period,  revenged  and  justified  his  bad  opinion  of  its 
administration  by  refusing  to  reward  his  unquestionable  merits  with 
preferment  to  a  bishopric.  The  famous  dispute  which  arose  between 
the  Roman  see  and  the  republic  of  Venice,  during  the  pontificate  of 
Paul  v.,  in  the  year  1606,  drew  the  speculative  recluse  from  the 
quietude  which  had  only  been  thus  partially  interrupted,  into  open 
and  dangerous  collision  with  the  papal  power.  When  Paul  V.  endea- 
voured to  revive  the  doctrilies  of  the  supremacy  of  the  popedom  over 
all  temporal  princes  and  governments,  and  reduced  these  pretensions 
to  practice  by  laying  the  Venetian  state  under  an  interdict  and  excom- 
munication for  having  subjected  priests  to  the  secular  jurisdiction, 
the  senate  of  Venice,  not  contented  with  setting  these  papal  weapons 
at  defiance,  determined  to  support  by  argument  the  justice  of  their 
cause.  The  most  eloquent  and  successful  advocate  whom  they  employed 
for  this  purpose  was  Father  Paul ;  and  animated  both  by  seal  in  the 
service  of  his  native  state  and  by  indignant  oppoution  to  the  Romish 
usurpations,  he  fulfilled  bis  task  with  equal  courage  and  ability,  and 
signally  exposed  the  papal  pretenaions.  Paul  was  finally  compelled 
to  consent  to  an  accommodation  Tery  honourable  to  the  Venetian 
state. 

The  papal  party,  however,  though  reduced  to  yield  to  the  power  of 
that  republic  and  the  strength  of  her  cause,  was  resolved  not  to  forego 
its  vengeance  against  her  defenders,  and  among  them  Father  Paul  was 
signally  marked  for  a  victim.  Several  attempts  were  made  to  assassi- 
nate him ;  and  even  in  the  apparent  security  of  his  retreat  at  Venice, 
he  was  attacked  one  night  as  he  was  returning  home  to  his  monastery 
by  a  band  of  ruffians,  who  inflicted  on  him  no  fewer  than  twenty-three 
woundsL  The  assassins  escaped  in  a  ten-oared  boat;  and  the  papal 
nundo  and  the  Jesuits  were  naturally  suspected  of  being  the  authors 
of  a  plot  prepared  with  such  a  command  of  means  and  expensive 
precautions.  None  of  the  wounds  of  Father  Paul  were  mortal ;  and, 
preserving  one  of  the  stilettoes  which  the  assassins  had  left  in  his 
body,  he  surmounted  it  with  the  inscription,  'Stilo  della  chiesa 
Romana '  ('  The  pen  (or  dagger)  of  the  Romish  Church '), 

These  attempts  upon  his  life  compdled  Father  Paul  to  confine  him- 
sdf  to  his  monastery,  and  induced  him  to  employ  his  constrained 
leisiue  by  engaging  in  the  great  literary  composition  by  which  he  is 
chiefly  remembered — '  The  History  of  the  Coundl  of  Trent :'  a  woik 
which  has  been  not  more  deservedly  commended  for  its  style  as  a 
model  of  historical  composition,  than  for  the  extent  of  its  learning,  the 
generous  candour  of  its  spirit,  the  unbiassed  integrity  of  its  prindplas, 
and  the  unostentatious  piety  of  its  sentiments.  While  occupied  in 
this  and  other  labours  of  minor  import,  Father  Paul  was  overtaken  by 
death,  in  his  seventieth  year.  A  neglected  cold  produced  a  fever,  the 
inmiediate  cause  of  his  dissolution ;  and  after  lying  for  nearly  twelve 
months  on  a  bed  of  sickness,  which  was  supportsd  with  the  most 
edifying  cheerfulness  and  piety,  he  expired  on  the  14th  of  January, 
1623,  and  his  memory  was  honoured  by  the  gratitude  of  the  Venetian 
republic  with  a  public  funeraL 

The  discussion  of  Father  Paul's  theological  opinions  and  conduct  is 
beyond  our  province.  His  opposition  to  the  papal  see  has  drawn  upon 
his  character  the  severe  animadversions  of  Roman  Catholic  divines,  and 
procured  for  it  in  a  consequent  degree  the  favour  of  Protestant  writ«rs. 
It  may  here  suffice  to  observe  that  the  uprightness  of  his  motives  and 
the  sincerity  of  his  religious  fsith  have  never  fairly  been  impugned; 
while  his  leaning  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Protestant  churches  has  been 
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Tarioiuly  inferred  aa  a  matter  either  of  oommendation  or  reproaoh. 
EdiUons  of  Father  P^td'e  'History  of  the  Coanoil  of  Trent'  were 
publiehed  in  London,  in  Italian,  English,  and  Frenoh,  in  1619, 1676, 
and  1786 ;  and  of  his  whole  works,  in  the  original  language,  at  Verona 
and  Naples,  in  1761, 1768,  and  1790. 

PAUL  VERONESE.    [Caoliarl] 

PAULDING,  JAMES  KIRKE,  was  bom  August  22,  1779,  at 
Pik>wling8,  DucheM  ooont^,  in  the  state  of  New  York.  He  is  of  Dutch 
descent,  and  the  place  of  his  birth  derires  its  name  from  an  ancestor 
by  wbom  it  was  founded.  Having  completed  his  education,  Mr. 
Paulding  settled  in  New  York,  where  he  has  since  for  the  most  part 
resided.  His  first  literary  e£fort  was  made  in  1 807,  when,  in  cooj  unction 
with  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Washington  Irving,  he  wrote  the  series  of 
satirical  papers  entitled 'Salmagundi.'  [Ibyino,  Washinoton.]  This 
work  was  eminently  successful,  but  Mr.  Paulding  does  not  appear  to 
have  followed  up  his  first  success  till  1818,  when  he  produced  a 
satirical  poem  entitled  '  The  Lay  of  a  Scotch  Fiddle,'  and  soon  after  a 
somewhat  elaborate  reply  to  an  article  on  America  in  the  *  Quarterly 
Review.'  This  was  foUowed  in  1816  by  a  more  pretentious  work, 
*  The  Diverting  History  of  John  Bull  and  Brother  Jonathan,'  a  suc- 
cessful in^tation  of  Svrift  and  Arbuthnot  From  this  time  Bir.  Paulding 
led  almost  as  busy  a  literary  life  as  his  colleague  in  the  '  Salmsgundi ' 
venture :  but  being  in  easy  circumstances,  and  looking  rather  to  the 
circles  of  New  York  than  to  the  entire  world  of  English  readers  for 
appreciation,  he  has  had  neither  the  spur  of  necessity  nor  the  feeling 
that  the  keener  judgment  of  European  criticism  must  be  satisfied,  to 
incite  him  to  that  close  study  and  careful  finish  which  have  done  so 
much  to  secure  the  wide  and  lasting  reputation  of  Washiogton  Irving. 
In  181 7  Mr.  Paulding  published,  in  *  Letters  from  the  South '  in  2  vols!, 
an  amusing  account  of  a  visit  to  Virginia.  In  1818  he  wrote  a  second 
series  of  '  Salmagundi,'  and  '  The  Backwoodsman,'  a  poem.  Following 
these  appeared  in  1828  *  Koningsmarke,  or  Old  Times  in  the  New 
World,'  a  novel;  'John  Bull  m  America,'  1824 ;  ' The  Merry  Tales  of 
the  Three  Wiw  Men  of  Gotham,'  1826 ;  '  The  Book  of  St  Nicholas,  a 
Series  of  Stories  of  the  Old  Dutch  Settlers,'  1827 ;  <  The  New  Pilgrim's 
Progress,' a  satire,  1828;  and  'Tales  of  the  Gh>od  Woman,  by  a  Doubtful 
Gentleman,'  1829.  In  1881  Mr.  Paulding  published  '  The  Dutchman's 
Fireside,'  Uie  most  successful  of  his  novels,  a  story  of  the  colony  of 
New  York  in  the  time  of  the  old  French  war,  which  has  been  placed 
by  some  oritios  alongside  Knickerbockers  famous  history.  His  next 
work  was  a  stoxy  of  the  backwoods,  <  Westward-ho,'  1832.  The  title 
has  been  seised  by  a  popular  English  novelist,  but  only  in  the  title  is 
there  any  resemblance  between  the  two  works.  A  duisertation  on 
'Slavery  in  the  United  States,'  and  a  *  Life  of  Washiogtoo,  for  Youth,' 
followed.  Hanog  accepted  in  1887  the  office  of  secretary  of  the  navy 
under  President  Van  Buren,  Mr.  Paulding  confined  his  pen  to  his 
official  duties  till  the  death  of  Van  Buren  in  1841,  when  he  resigned 
his  post,  and  again  made  his  appearance  as  a  writer.  He  has  however 
since  confined  himself  mostly  to  the  magazines,  the  only  separate  works 

?ubliBlied  by  him  being  a  novel  called  '  The  Old  Continental,  or  the 
'rice  of  Liberty;'  and  a  short  tale  called  'The  Puritan  and  his 
Daughter.*  Mr.  Paulding's  works  are  marked  by  strong  native  humour 
and  Ik  genial,  hearty  manner ;  and  they  are  tSl  thoroughly  American 
in  scenery,  characters,  and  spirit.    [See  Supplbment.] 

PAULI'NUS,  SAINT  PO'NTIUS  MERO'PIUS,  Bishop  of  Nola, 
was  bom  about  a.ii.  858,  at  Bordeaux,  of  a  noble  family.  He  was  a 
pupil  of  Auaoniua,  and  was  recommended  by  him  to  the  emperor 
Qratian,  who  appointed  him  consul  in  378,  and  afterwards  advanced 
him  to  severe]  offices  of  great  importance.  Through  the  influence  and 
exhortations  of  St  Ambrose,  he  was  induced  to  relinquish  the  world 
and  give  his  property  to  the  Church.  He  was  ordained  presbyter  in 
393,  was  made  bishop  of  Jfola  in  409,  and  died  in  431.  Paulinus 
wrote  several  works,  of  which  only  a  few  have  come  down  to  us ;  the 
principal  of  which  are  a  discourse  on  alms-giving,  some  letters,  and  a 
few  poems  on  religious  subjects.  Paulinus  was  intimate  with  the 
most  distinguished  theologians  of  his  time,  and  is  frequently  men- 
tioned in  the  Epistles  of  St  Augustine  and  bt  Jerome.  His  works 
were  published  for  the  first  time  by  Badius,  Paris,  1516;  but  the  best 
editions  are  by  Muratori,  Verona,  1786,  foL ;  and  by  J.  B.  Le  Brun, 
Paris,  2  vols.  4to,  1685. 

PAULI'NUS,  SAINT,  patriarch  of  AquileLs,  is  chiefly  known  in 
ecclesiastical  history  for  fhe  exertions  he  made  in  defence  of  the 
Trinity.  He  was  bom  near  Friuli,  about  730,  and  was  made  patriarch 
of  AquUeia  by  Charlemagne  in  776.  He  died  in  804.  His  works 
have  been  published  by  Madrisi,  Venice,  1737. 

PAULINUS,  better  known  under  the  name  of  JOHN  PHILIP 
WJ^DIN,  was  bom  near  Mannersdorf  in  Austria,  on  the  25th  of 
April  174^.  He  studied  philosophy  and  theology  at  Prague,  and 
afterwards  learned  some  of  the  orientfd  languages  in  the  college  of  the 
Carmelites  at  Rome,  which  order  he  had  joined  in  1769.  He  was  sent 
to  the  coast  of  Malabar  in  1774,  where  he  remained  for  14  years,  and 
was  successively  appointed  vicar-general  and  apostolic  visitor.  In 
1790  he  returned  to  Rome  in  order  to  superintend  the  religious  works 
which  were  printed  by  the  Propaganda  for  the  use  of  the  missionaries 
in  Hindustan.    He  died  at  Rome,  on  the  7th  of  January  1806. 

Paulinus  was  one  of  the  earliest  Europeans  who  acquired  a  know- 
ledge of  the  Sanskrit  language.  In  consequence  of  his  being  settled 
in  the  south  of  Hindustan,  he  was  not  placed  in  such  favourable  cir- 


cumstances as  our  countrymen  in  Bengal  for  obtaining  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  Sanskrit^  since  theBrahmans  of  the  north  are  much  more 
skilled  in  that  language  than  those  of  the  south.  Paulinus  however 
was  very  unwilling  to  admit  his  inferiority  to  the  English  scholars,  and 
he  frequently  attacked  them  in  his  works.  The  Sanskrit  Grammar  of 
Paulinus  is  published  in  the  Tamul  character  instead  of  the  Devansgari, 
which  is  the  character  in  which  all  Sanskrit  works  are  written  in  the 
north  of  Hindustan,  and  which  is  employed  in  the  Sanskrit  grammars 
and  works  which  have  been  published  at  Calcutta  and  iu  Europe. 

The  Sanskrit  Qrammar  of  Paulinus  was  published  at  Rome,  in  1790, 
under  the  title  of  'Sidharubam,  seu  Urammatioa  Samsoidamica, 
cum  Dissertatione  historioo-critica  in  T^if^gqi^nfi  Samscrdamicam,'  and 
also  in  a  fuller  and  different  form  in  1804,  under  the  title  of  *  Vyaoa- 
rana,  seu  looupletissima  Samsordamica  LinguflB  Institutio; '  but  both 
these  works  are  entirely  superseded  by  later,  more  accurate,  and 
complete  grammars.  Paulinus  alao  wrote  and  edited  many  other 
works,  of  which  the  most  importsct  are : — '  Systema  Brahmanieum 
liturgicum,  mythologioum,  civile,  ex  monumentis  Indids,  &a,  disser- 
tationibus  historioia  illustravit,'  Rom.,  1791 ;  *  India  Orientalis  Chris- 
tiana, oontinens  Fundationes  Ecdesiarum,  Seriem  Episcopomm, 
Missiones,  Sohismata,  Persecutiones,  Viros  illustres,'  Bom.,  1794; 
'  Viaggio  alls  Indie  Orientali,'  Rom.,  1796;  *  Amarashinfaa,  sea  Diotio- 
narii  Samscrdamici  sectio  prima,  de  C»lo;  ex  tribus  ineditis  CodidbiiB 
Indiois  Manusoriptis,  cum  Versione  Latina,'  Rom.  1798  (the  whole  of 
this  dictionary,  of  which  Paulinus  has  edited  the  first  part^  was 
printed  at  Serampore,  in  1808,  under  the  care  of  Colebrooke) ;  <De 
Antiquitate  et  Affinitate  Linguss  Zendicn  et  Samscrdamicss  germa- 
nicse  Dissertatio,'  Kom.,  1798,  Padua,  1799 ;  and  '  De  Latini  Sermonis 
Origine  et  cum  Orientslibus  linguis  Connexione,'  Rom.  1802. 

PAULUS  ^GINE'TA,  so  caUed  from  his  birthplaos^  in  the  isUnd 
of  2Sgina,  in  the  Sinus  Sajronicus,  is  one  of  the  latest  and  at  the  same 
time  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  ancient  Greek  medical  writen 
whose  works  are  still  extant.  Abulfang  (^Hist  Dynast,*  p.  114,  ed. 
Pococke)  states  that  he  lived  in  the  7ih  century  aj).  ;  which  is  pro- 
bably somewhere  near  the  truth,  as  he  quotes  Alexander  Trallianus 
(lib.  iii  cap.  28 ;  viL  6,  11, 19),  who  is  supposed  to  have  lived  about 
the  middle  of  the  6th.  Nothing  is  known  of  the  events  of  his  life, 
except  that  he  travelled  a  great  deal,  as  we  leam  from  two  barbarous 
Greek  iambics  prefixed  to  his  work.  It  is  on  this  account  (as  some 
think)  that  he  is  sometimes  called  wtptoBtvHis,  a  word  which  appears 
to  indicate  a  kind  of  travelling  physician.  He  appears  to  have  visited 
Alexandria  (lib.  viL,  cap.  17 ;  and  iv.  49) ;  and  it  is  probable  that  he 
there  obtained  the  title  larpotro^Tfis  (a  practitioner  in  both  medictne 
and  surgery),  which  is  sometimes  given  him.  Suidas  says  he  wrote 
various  medical  works;  and  Abul£u:a),  that  he  composed  a  treatise 
on  medicine,  in  nine  books,  and  one  on  feoule  diseases.  The  latter 
work  (if  some  parts  of  the  first,  third,  and  sixth  books,  which  treat 
of  that  subject,  are  not  meant)  is  lost ;  the  former  still  remains,  with 
the  title  dwirofA^s  iarpuc^f  fiifi?da  cirro,  *Compendii  Medici  Libri 
Septem.'  As  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  this  work  to  be  impei^ 
fect^  it  is  probable  that  each  of  the  third  and  seventh  books,  which 
are  much  longer  than  the  rest^  was  divided  by  the  Arabic  translator 
into  two.  He  appears  to  have  been  much  esteemed  by  the  Arabians, 
who,  on  account  of  his  skill  in  midwifery  and  female  diseases,  called 
him  Al-Kawabeli, '  the  acooucheur.'  His  remaining  work  is  chiefly  a 
compilation  from  Galen,  Oribasius,  Aetius,  and  others;  and  indeed 
he  tells  us  himself  in  the  preface,  that  he  meant  it  to  supersede  the 
short  abridgment,  by  Oribasius,  of  his  own  larger  work,  the  '  Hebdo- 
mecontabiblon ; '  however  it  contains  also  a  good  deal  of  original 
matter,  though  the  author  speaks  very  modestly  of  his  own  additions. 
The  following  account  of  the  contents  of  eadi  book  is  given  by  him- 
self in  his  preface,  and  the  English  translation  by  Mr.  Adams  has  been 
adopted.  '*  In  the  first  book  you  will  find  everything  that  relates  to 
Hygiene,  and  to  the  preservation  from  and  correction  of  distempers 
peculiar  to  the  various  ages,  seasons,  temperaments,  and  so  forth ;  also 
the  powers  and  uses  of  the  difierent  articles  of  food,  as  we  have 
explained  in  a  summary  manner.  In  the  second  is  explained  the 
whole  doctrine  of  fevers^  an  account  of  certain  matters  rolating  to 
them  being  promised,  such  as  excrsmeutitious  discharges^  critical 
days,  and  other  appearances,  and  concluding  with  certain  symptoms^ 
which  are  sometimes  the  consequences  of  fever.  The  third  book 
rotates  to  topical  afiections,  beginning  from  the  crown  of  the  head, 
and  descending  down  to  the  nails  of  the  feet.  The  fourth  book 
treats  of  those  complaints  which  are  external  and  exposed  to  view, 
and  aro  not  limited  to  one  part  of  the  body ;  also  of  intestinal  worms 
and  dracunculi.  The  fifth  treats  of  the  wounds  and  bites  of  venomous 
animals;  also  of  the  distemper  called  hydrophobia,  and  of  persons 
bitten  by  dogs  which  are  mad,  and  by  those  which  aro  not  mad ;  and 
also  of  persous  bitten  by  men  :  among  other  things  it  treats  of  dele- 
terious substances  and  the  preservativea  from  them.  In  the  sixth  is 
contained  everything  relating  to  surgery,  both  what  relates  to  the 
fleshy  parts,  such  as  the  extraction  of  weapons ;  and  to  the  bones, 
which  comprehends  fractures  and  dislocations.  In  the  seventh  is 
contained  a  description  of  the  properties  of  all  medicinesi,  first  of  the 
simple,  then  of  the  compound ;  particularly  of  those  which  I  have 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  six  books,  and  more  especially  the  greater 
and,  as  it  were,  celebrated  preparations.  Towards  the  end  aro  certain 
things  connected  with  the  composition  of  medicinesy  and  of  those 
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The  BOft  ▼oliuAle  and  origiaal  f>art  of  hk  work  if  ihe  mmik.  book, 
which  oontaixu  «BFeral  dMcripiioai  of  •penUonfl,  eitiior  fixvt  tnen- 
tioaed  them,  or  oUa  wifeh  more  •ocarate  and  pMoise  direotioos  thaa 
in  aay  former  aathor.  Tfaoro  is  a  miaute  aiid  exooUoBt  aeeount  of 
hroncfaotomy,  taken  from  ABtyUus  (vi  88).  He  neommeadi  the 
jogular  yeina  to  be  opened  (vi.  40),  aad  aiso  in  awnae  caaee  the  diviaioa 
of  an  aiieiy  (ibid.).  He  deaoribes  miaufcely  and  acoaratoly  tiie  different 
kinds  of  heiaia,  and  tiio  operation  neoeoiaiy  for  Wflbucia^  the  intestine 
(vi.  66).  He  notioea  that  few  persoas,  if  any,  recover  if  hydrophobia 
comes  oa  aftsr  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog;  but  that  if  tira  wmaded  part 
be  immediatdy  eut  oat^  there  is  but  littla  danger  <v.  8).  He  gives 
disestions  for  opening  sa  imper£orate  hymea  (^  7S)  and  aana  (vL  81). 
The  work  is  alao  vaioable  as  coataiaing  fragments  ef  many  authors 
whose  wffitmgB  are  lost,  aaoh  as  An^llus,  ArchigsBOs,  and  Diodes 
Oarystius. 

The  Greek  text  was  first  pafolishad,  Veaat,  i6S6,  folio,  in  ledib. 
Aldi  et  Andv.  Asulsai;  the  second  and  last  edition,  v^iioh  is  much 
superior  to  the  former,  was  published,  BaaiL,  1538,  foUo,  ap.  Andr. 
Cratandnim,  under  the  case  of  Hacr.  GoraatsBus.  There  are  three 
Latin  translations  of  the  whole  work,  besides  seiaral  others  of  detaohed 
parts  :<-l,  that  by  Albaaas  Torinus,  Basil.,  1686,  folio,  several  times 
reprinted,  together  with  the  sixth  book,  whioh  was  omitted  in  the  first 
edition;  2,  that  by  Ja  Guiatenua  Andemaans,  Paris,  1682,  folio, 
much  superior  to  the  former,  and  seveial  times  ««printed ;  and  8,  that 
by  Ja.  ComarioB,  Basil.,  1556,  folio,  aoeompanied  by  a  valuable  oom- 
HMntary,  or  (ae  he  ezpresMS  it)  **  dolabeUarum,  sive  osatigationum 
libris  septem  dcd^laia  ac  lar^igata."  This  trantlation  and  oommentary 
are  inserted  in  ^ka  'KedicsB  Artie  Pkindpes,' Pads,  1567,  folio,  ap. 
Hear.  Staph.  An  Arabic  translation  wae  made  by  the  oelebrated 
Honsin  Ibn  Ishak,  better  known  peihaps  by  hia  Latinised  naaM 
*JoannitioB'  (<fiiblloth.  Philoeopb.,'  apud  Oastxs,  <  Bibiiotfa.  Arabioo- 
Hispi  Eseur./  tam.  i,  p.  288),  which,  according  to  UaHer  (<fiiblioth. 
Chinuig.'),  still  eaiste  eomewheia  in  manaseript  There  is  an  EagUsh 
traaelatioa  with  a  eopiona  and  learned  oommentary,  by  Franois  Adams, 
of  whieh  only  a  firrt  volume  was  pnUiihed  in  1884 ;  but  a  second  and 
improved  edition  appeared  in  three  vola.  8yo^  London,  1844, 4ta 

PAULUS  JSMIL1U&    [^MiLii.] 

PAULUS,  H£iVRICH  £ii£BHABD  OOTTLOB,  waa  bom  on 
September  1, 1761,  at  Leonbefg,  near  Stuttgard.  He  at  first  proposed 
4evotiag  himself  to  the  etudy  of  medicine,  but  becoming  attached  to 
tho  sect  of  Pietifits,  he  aoon  turned  his  attention  to  theology,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Ttibingea,  wheee  he  pursued  his  atudiea.  By  t&  liberality 
of  the  Banon  von  Palm  he  was  shortiy  enabled  to  travel  in  Fianoonia 
and  Saxony,  in  order  to  esamine  the  state  of  education.  He  aftoranajide 
studied  the  oriental  laagaagea  at  Gottingen,  and  then,  again  asaiited 
by  Palm,  proceeded  to  London  and  Oxford  to  proaecuto  his  studies. 
On  his  return  to  Genaany  he  was  appointed  ia  1789  profr ssor  of  the 
oriental  languages  in  the  University  of  Jena.  Heae  he  oceupied  huneelf 
iu  iUustratiog  and  esplaining  the  Old  and  Vew  Testameats  in  a  phiio- 
logioal-historical  manner,  which  he  fint  developed  to  the  world  in 
bis '  Clavis  iiber  die  PMOmen,'  1791,  and  'aavis  tUber  den  J^aaias,' 
1793,  with  others  To  thsae  suooeedod  his  <  HuloLogisoh-kritiscfaer 
und  historischer  Commentar  liber  das  Keue  Testament,'  whieh  was 
given  to  the  world  in  4  vdumee  from  1800  to  1804,  whioh  made  a 
great  impreesion,  and  added  much  to  his  lapotatioB.  In  1793,  on 
I)oderlein'8  death,  be  was  created  profoMor  of  theology,  hot  on  aooouat 
of  his  health,  he  removed  in  1808  to  Wiir^urg  in  a  aimilar  capaoity, 
where  he  beoame  also  a  oouaaeUor  of  the  consistory  and  government. 
On  the  abolition  of  the  Protestant  theological  piofeaMrship  et  Wiira- 
buig,  he  was  aent  to  iospect  the  stato  of  the  sonools  and  churchea,  in 
180{itoBambe]:g,inl809toHumberg,andinl811toAnsbach.  In  t^ia 
year  a  call  to  Um  chair  of  exogesis  and  ohnioh  history  in  the  University 
of  Heidelberg  resteasd  hint  to  his  academical  life,  and  to  his  literary 
activity.  In  1814,  the  anda»vouis  then  being  made  to  give  a  oonstitH- 
tion  to  his  native  stato  of  Wurtemhecg  ezoited  hie  attention,  and  an 
1819  he  commenoed  writing  in  a  periodical  work  called  *  Sophroniooa/ 
in  which  his  essays  upon  paanog  important  suhjaoti^  such  ss  pro- 
aelytijEiin&  u|Mn  the  influence  of  the  Papist  govemn»eat  on  the 
national  Aomaa  Catholic  Cbureh  of  Genaany,  and  othon,  gained  great 
applaose.  Iu  this  he  continued  to  write  till  1829.  As  a  theological 
writer  he  was  anxious  to  warn  his  readers  equally  against  a  one-sidod 
nationality,  and  a  specNdatime  deyiation  from  the  original  dootrines  of 
Christianity,  as  from  myatioism  and  Jesuitism.  Witli  these  ideas  he 
began  ia  1825  a  theological  year-book,  called  'Der  Denkglaubige,' 
nubliahed  from  1825  to  1829,  and  another  jounal  oalled  '  Kirchen- 
beleuohtungao,'  puUished  ia  1827.  Amoi«  his  other  nuneroas 
writings  we  may  mention  '  Hemorabilieo,*  pmblished  in  parts  from 
1791  to  1796 ;  '  Sammlui\g  der  Herkwurdi^iten  Bcuen  in  dem  Orient^' 
in  7  yols.,  publiahed  from  1792  to  1803;  *  Leben  Jesu.  als  Gnmdlsge 
einer  reinen  Gescbichte  des  Urohristenthams,'  2  vcls.  1828;  *Auf- 
kliirende  Beitroge  zux  Dogmea-  Kj,rohan-  und  BeUgions-Qeacbichto,' 
IbSO;  *  Exc^etisches  Handbuch  iiber  die  drei  erstea  £vaugelien,'  8  v«^, 
1830  to  1883 ;  *  Skiasen  a^s  aeiner  lUlduags-  und  Lebens-Geschiohto, 
sum  Andenkan  an  aein  fun£ugjahrig«8  Jubilaum,'  1839;  and  the 
^Vorlesungen  ScheUii^*s  iiber  die  Ofiioibamcig,'  accompanied  with 
critical  remarks.    Tew  man  I  ave  had  a  wider  influence  upon  religious 


opuuons  in  Gormany  thaa  Paulu%  though  many  o^  his  viewa  haye 
been  contested  as  too  ratioaalistiiB.  In  1844  on  accouut  of  hia  great 
age  he  was  sUowed  to  retire  from  bis  situation  oa  a  penaioii,  nod  he 
died  oa  August  10,  1851,  aged  ninety. 

PAULUS,  JU'LIUS,  one  of  the  most  distingnisfaAd  oi  tbe  Itomaa 
lawyers,  was  the  contemporary  of  Ulpian,  and  aaay  hm  xsost  con- 
veniently referred  to  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  Seyerue. 
The  plaae  of  his  birth  is  unknown.    The  neasoDS  aUeigad  for  soppoMug 
him  to  be  a  native  of  Syria — namely,  his  intimacy  v/Uh  Ulpianu  who 
was  a  native  of  Tyre,  and  with  Mammae,  the  mother  of  Alexander 
Sevenis,  who  was  a  native  of  i^mesa— are  manifeeUy  im»  proofa  at  all 
It  hat  also  been  supposed  tliat  he  was  a  native  of  P«diiia»  from  ih^ 
fact  of  there  being  at  Padua  a  statue  which  hears  the  naiAO  of  Pauin« ; 
but  the  statue  and  ineciiption  may  mefcir  to  anottoor  person*     TUm 
Qrecisois,  supposed  to  characterise  his  style,  and  hia  familiarity  with 
the  Greek  language,  have  been  adduced  as  argumeniia  coafirnaatory  ^f 
his  alleged  foreign  origin.    Paolus  was  a  cootemporary  of  Papiniaoos 
[pAFUiitifUs],  and  apparently  rather  hia  rival  than  l»ia  pMpil»  as  some 
writers  have  supposed.    He  was  made  PrsBfeotus  Prseiorio  by  Alexan- 
der Severos,  or,  aecardiug  to  othcm,  by  his  oredeoeaaor  £iagabaios. 
He  was  baniahed  by  £lagabalu«,  but  restored  by  Al0xaod4M*  8eFerui 
(AureL  Vict.,  c.  2i) ;  unless  Victor  hss  aonfouadfid   Paalus  with 
Ulpian.    (Lamprid.,'ia«g.,'cul8.) 

Paalus  was  perhaps  the  moet  voluminous  of  all  ihe  Romao  writers 
on  law,  and  toe  eztraota  from  his  works  contained  in  the  'Digest' 
are  more  numeious  than  those  from  any  other  writer  except  Ulpian. 
Acoordiag  to  Haubold,  the  'Digadt*  cootaioa  2462  extracte  from 
Ulpian,  luid  2088  from  Paulas.  Paalus  wn»te  under  tho  Emperor 
Antoninus  Caraoaila  and  his  sucoesaora  to  the  tiuM  of  Alexander 
Severas.  His  style,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  from  tbo  extracts  in  the 
'  Digest,'  is  concise,  and  sometimes  obscure,  owing  to  liia  leaving  the 
reader  to  supply  some  of  Uie  stape  in  his  ai^gUQieDtk  Like  thus  roet  of 
the  great  Koman  jurists^  he  was  subtle  in  thought  and  clear  and 
comprehensive  in  his  judgments.  He  haa  been  aopuaed  of  violent 
hatred  of  the  Christians,  but  the  aoeusatiou  is  not  eupported  by 
proof. 

The  following  are  the  titles  of  a  £sw  of  the  wo«ka  of  Paulus  :— 
80  books  on  the  'fidict^'  26  books  of  '  Qutostiones,'  23  books  of 
'Bespoossy'  28  books  of  'firevia,'  6  haoks  of  '  Seotentise,'  dedicated  to 
hia  son,  8  books  on  '  Adultery,'  kc  A  complete  list  of  tho  works  of 
this  laborioQs  jurist  is  given  by  Zimmern  (*Gesohichto  des  liomi* 
schen  Priv<Mbred»te,  &c.').  Of  all  these  works  th^ce  onjiy  remain  the 
excerpts  in  the  '  Digeei^'  and  the  Ave  booki  of  the  *  lieaepta)  Sao- 
tontift,'  which  are  prsserved  in  an  imperfect  shape  in  the  oompiiation 
made  by  the  order  of  Alaric  li,  cotomoaly  caUed  itho '  Bneviarium 
Aiariciaaum.' 

A  very  full  account  of  Paulus  and  his  writings^  by  Bertand,  is 
oontaiaed  ia  the  '  JurisprudenUa  Vejtus  Anto-JusUnianea '  of 
Sohultingi 

PAUSA'NIAS,  son  of  Cleombrotus,  was  of  thvt  royal  house  in 
Sparta  whidi  tiaced  ite  descent  from  liluryathenes.  Aristotle  caiis 
him  '  king,'  but  he  on^y  goverued  as  the  cousin-gennao  and  guardian 
of  Pleistarohus,  who  suoceeded  to  the  throne  op  tho  death  of 
Leonidaa. 

Pftusanias  oomee  principally  into  notice  as  comaaander  of  the 
■Gaeoian  army  at  the  battle  of  Plat»a.  The  &parten  contingent  had 
been  delayed  9a  long  as  was  possible,  but  owing  to  the  ropresentetioofl 
made  by  tha  Athenian  ibinistera  at  lacedtemon  it  was  at  last 
despatched,  though  not  until  the  Persians  had  advanced  inj^o  Bo^otia. 
Thu  delay  had  however  one  good  effect^  that  of  teking  the  Ai^gives  by 
surprise,  sad  defeatiog  their  design  of  intercepting  any  troops  hostile 
to  Peisia  which  might  march  throi^h  Uieir  territoiy.  The  Spartazie, 
under  the  command  of  Pausanias,  got  safe  to  the  I^hmus,  met  the 
Athenians  at  fSeosis,  snd  ultimately  took  up  that  positioa  which  led 
to  the  batOe  of  Platoa. 

The  result  is  well  known.  Panaaoias,  c^kted  by  his  success,  took 
all  methods  of  showing  his  own  unfitness  to  enjoy  good  fortune. 
Bfliog  sent  with  twenty  ships,  and  in  the  capaoity  of  commaDder-iQ- 
ohief  of  the  codafedeiates,  to  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  by  his  over- 
bearing conduct  he  disgusted  the  Greeks  under  his  command,  and 
partioiSUffly  those  Asiatic  Gieeka  who  had  lately  revolted  from 
Peraiaa  rule.  To  his  oppression  be  added  an  affectation  of  Easteci 
luxury ;  and  what  we  kxiow  of  Spartsa  manners  seems  to  lead  to  the 
contusion  that  no  mixture  could  possibly  be  more  repugnant  to  per- 
sons  accustomed  at  once  to  Peiaian  elegance  and  Jlonic  xeflnezuest 
than  a  clumsy  imitation  of  both,  such  as  the  conduct  of  Pausanias 
probably  presented.  Prejudice  in  favour  of  the  Athenians,  who  were 
of  the  Ionic  aaoe,  was  also  active;  iuArigues  conunenced,  the  Atheoiaos 
oncour^ged  them,  and  Pausanias  was  recalled. 

Much  crimioality  was  imputed  to  him  by  those  Greeks  who  came 
to  Sparta  from  the  seat  of  war,  and  his  conduct  was  cUarly  more  like 
the  exercise  of  arbitrary  power  thau  of  xeguior  military  commaad. 
He  waa  accordingly  put  on  trial.  Private  and  public  charges  were 
l^oog^t  against  him :  from  the  former  he  was  acquitted,  but  his 
Medihm  (or  leaning  to  Persia^  seems  to  he  clearly  proved.  Porcis 
was  sent  in  his  place ;  but  the  Spartan  supremacy  had  received  ita 
death-blow,  and  thenceforwani  IJacedsemon  interfered  only  aparingly 
in  the  pffosectttion  of  the  contest  with  Persia.    Paueamas  however, 
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with  the  feeliogg  of  a  ditappointed  nan,  went  in  a  privaito  oapaeity 
to  the  Hellespont,  on  pretence  of  joimng  the  army.  After  the  taking 
of  Byzantium,  which  happened  during  bia  oonraand,  he  had  winked 
at  the  escape  of  Persian  fngititea  of  rank,  and  by  meant  of  an  aooom- 
plice  had  conveyed  a  letter  to  the  Perekn  monareh,  eontaiohiv  an 
offer  to  sabjugate  Qreeoe  to  fala  domiition,  and  subjoining  the  modest 
request  of  his  daughter  to  wife.  A  fa?oorable  answer  had  elatsd  him 
to  such  a  degree  as  to  disgust  the  allies  in  the  manner  already  stated. 
On  his  second  journey  he  was  fofeibly  prerented  from  entering  Bysan- 
tlam,  upon  which  he  retired  to  a  eity  in  the  Troad.  There  too  his 
conduct  was  unfaTonrably'  reported  at  home^  aad  a  messenger  waa 
despatched  with  oiden  f€ft  hk  immediato  retutn,  under  threats  of  a 
declftration  of  war  against  Mm.  Pauauiias  rettftned ;  bat  it  was  still 
hard  to  bring  home  any  definite  charge  against  him,  and  the  Spartans 
were  shy  of  adducing  any  but  the  strongest  e?idenoe.  At  last  how- 
evef  one  of  his  emissaries  having  discovered  that  he  was,  like  all  hia 
predecessors,  the  bearer  of  oMers  for  his  own  death,  as  well  as  of  his 
master^s  treason,  denotinced  him  to  tbe  Bphoii.  By  their  instrue- 
tions  this  slave  took  sanctuary,  and  throogh  a  partition  asade  by  a 
preconcerted  plan  in  a  hut  Where  he  had  found  refoge,  they  had  the 
opportunity  of  hearing  Pausanias  acknowledge  his  own  treason  during 
a  visit  which  he  paid  to  his  refraototy  messenger.  The  Ephori  pro- 
ceeded to  arrest  Pausanias,  but  a  faint  from  one  of  their  number 
enabled  him  to  make  his  escape  to  the  temple  of  Minerfa  of  the 
Brazen  House,  only  however  to  suffer  a  more  lingering  death.  He 
was  shut  np  in  tbe  temple,  and  when  on  the  brink  of  starTation  was 
brought  out  to  die  (B.a  467),  By  such  means  Spartan  superstition 
was  satisfied,  and  the  actors  in  the  tragedy  held  themselves  imiooent 
of  sacrilege.  Thirty-five  years  afbeiP  a  contest  arose  on  this  vtty  point 
[Pkricles.] 

The  Hippodrome  of  Constantinople  still  eontahis,  aHhongh  sadly 
mutilated,  the  brazen  tripod  which  Pausanias  dedicated  at  Delphi, 
with  an  inscription  to  the  effect  that  it  was  hi  gratitoda  f<W  having 
destroved  the  Persian  host. 

PAUSA'NIAS,  the  author  of  the  'Description  or  lUnerary  of 
Greece'  ('EAArfJoj  Itfpi^ffw),  sppears,  according  to  hia  own  account 
to  have  been  a  native  of  Lydia  (v.  18,  7);  though  the  passage  cited 
hardly  proves  this.  Little  or  nothing  is  known  of  him,  except  what 
maybe  collected  from  his  own  work.  The  '  Deteription  of  Qreece ' 
consists  of  ten  books :  the  first  cotitaittf  the  description  of  Attica  and 
Megaris;  the  second,  Corinthia,  Sieyon,  Phlius,  and  Argolis;  the 
third,  Laconica;  tbe  fourth,  Messenia;  the  fifth  and  sixth,  £Iis;  the 
seventh,  Acha»;  the  eighth,  ArOadla;  the  ninth,  Bceotk;  and  the 
tenth,  Phocis. 

It  appears  from  incidental  notices  in  the  work,  that  Pattsanlas  not 
only  visited  the  places  which  he  has  described,  but  also  many  other 
remote  parts.  He  must  have  been  at  the  temple  of  Ammon,  in  Libya 
(iz.  16, 1) ;  at  Gaossns  in  Crete ;  in  the  island  of  Delos  (iz.  40,  8) ;  at 
Capua  in  Campania  (v.  12,  8) ;  and  at  Rome  (viiL  46,  0.)  A  traveller 
who  visited  all  these  places  must  have  visited  many  others.  Pausanias 
made  his  tour  of  Greece  in  the  time  of  Antoninus  Pius.  In  speaking 
of  the  Odeion  of  Herodes,  he  says  that  he  had  not  deseribed  it  in  his 
account  of  Attica  (i),  because  it  was  not  bnilt  when  he  was  writing 
that  part  of  his  work  (vii  20,  6).  Herodes  died  in  Attioa  abottt  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  M .  Aurelins. 

The  work  of  Pausanias  is  different  in  character  fifom  that  of  Strabo : 
it  contains  no  general  geographical  description  of  the  snrfaoe  ot  the 
country;  it  is  a  description  of  places  only.  He  describes  each  place 
M  he  comes  to  it,  and  every  objeet  in  eaeh  place  in  the  order  in 
which  it  comes  before  him.  His  description  is  minute  and  generally 
complete;  he  seems  to  have  busied  himself  as  a  man  Would  do  if  he 
were  making  an  inventory  or  catalogue.  There  is  no  attempt  to  set 
off  the  things  which  he  describes  by  any  ornament  of  language ;  and  yet 
such  is  the  power  of  beautiful  objects  When  portrayed  in  the  simplest 
words,  that  some  of  his  descriptions  are  beautiful  merely  by  virtue  of 
the  beauty  of  the  objects  described.  Buildings,  monuments,  statues, 
and  paintings  were  the  chief  objects  which  he  hss  registered :  in  con- 
nection with  them  ho  collected  and  recorded  local  traditions  and  mytho- 
logical stories  in  abundance.  Natural  objects,  as  rivers,  mountains, 
caves,  are  also  ifoticed  in  bis  description ;  but  nearly  always  in  con- 
nection with  the  mytholcgical  stories  attaehed  to  them.  Yet  he  was 
a  careful  observer  of  natural  phenomena,  and  many  curious  facts  of 
this  kind  are  scattered  throogh  his  work.  In  describing  a  kind  of 
marble  {\lBas  ico7xMr)  which  was  much  need  in  the  buildings  of 
Megara,  he  observes  that  it  is  very  white,  softer  than  other  stone,  and 
full  of  sea  shells  (L  44,  6).  In  another  passage  (viL  24)  he  has  some 
curious  remarks  on  earthquakes.  Hk  work  also  abounds  in  historical 
facts,  many  of  which  are  exceedingly  valuable.  He  not  unfrequently 
digresses,  something  after  the  manner  of  Herodotus,  whom  he 
resembles  in  some  degree,  and  consequently  a  man  will  find  in  his  work 
much  curious  matter  that  he  would  never  expect  to  see  there.  Pau- 
sanias was  superstitious,  and  it  would  be  hard  to  find  an  ancient  usage, 
however  absurd,  which  he  does  not  treat  with  respect.  This  work 
contains  an  inexhaustible  treasure  of  facts,  historical,  topographical, 
and  mythological :  its  value  and  accuracy  as  a  topographical  descrip- 
tion haVe  been  well  tested  by  some  of  our  owU  countrymen,  especially 
Leake.  The  style  of  Pausanias  his  often  been  censured  as  obscure, 
and  his  teniences  as  Ul  constructed.    There  is  some  truth  in  this; 


but  if  we  deduct  the  paasagsa  that  an  eonrapt^  and  sooie  that  are 
scaroely  intelligibla  without  oeular  view  of  tbe  plaoes  daMribed^  it 
can  hardly  be  said  that  ha  is  a  diffioolt  writer  to  thoae  who  hofo 
studied  him. 

PansaniM^  in  hia  nmnerons  aeeounts  of  works  of  art^  although  he 
seams  to  have  deacribed  with  equal  attention  and  indiseriminately  all 
that  came  under  his  eye,  has  left  ua  many  notioes  of  the  highest  vahia ; 
and  several  ef  the  most  important  productions  of  ancient  painting 
woidd  be  known  to  us  mere^  by  name  hut  for  his  oirodmttaotial 
detail,  aa  the  grsat  worka  of  Polygnotoa  at  Delphi (<  Phooica,*  e.  2Ml) 
and  the  pamtinga  by  various  artiala  is  tftie  PoeeUe  at  Athens,  and 
others  of  minor  importanoe. 

Although  Pausanias  made  his  tour  of  Qreeoe  nearly  five  hundred 
years  after  the  flourishing  period  of  Grecian  art,  and  notwithstanding 
the  extensive  system  of  plunder  which  had  been  carried  on  for  oentn- 
riea,  he  still  found  several  hundred  specimens  of  painting;  aad  of 
sealpture,  probably  owing  to  the  more  durable  and  lesa  portable  naturv 
of  tbe  material  used  in  that  art,  he  found  a  much  greater  number. 
He  has  named  altogether  about  two  hundred  artists  of  all  descriptions ; 
nine  only  however  ate  painters  of  great  fame,  Polygnotus,  Micon, 
Panienua,  Eupbranor,  Parrhasius,  Nicias,  Apelles,  Pauslaa,  and  Proto- 
genes.  The  proportion  of  sculptors  is  moeh  greater,  for  the  leasou 
already  mentioned :  we  have  notiees  of  works  of  Phidias,  Alcamenea, 
PolyoleituSf  Myrofi,  Naucydes,  Galamis,  Onataa,  Scopes,  Praxiteles, 
Lyaippua^  and  others.  Though  Pftuaanias,  in  nuitters  of  art,  was 
certainly  not  a  critic,  yet  pethapa  in  no  instance  does  he  oonfound  an 
obscure  with  a  celebrated  name ;  his  attention  appeaia  to  have  beeU 
generally  engrossed  by  the  parts  and  detail  of  what  he  describes,  and 
seldom,  if  ever,  by  the  style  and  composition,  or  any  at  the  higher 
merits  of  art  This  has  been  adduced  as  a  serious  objection  to  hia 
work;  but  so  far  from  that,  it  rather  enhances  its  value  than  other- 
wise. Pansaolaa  haa  described  impartially  all  that  he  saw,  without 
distidetio&  of  either  style  or  sehool|  whereas  an  artist  probably,  or 
even  a  connoisseur,  biassed  by  the  prejudices  of  his  own  peculiar 
edncation,  would  have  selected  only  that  which  might  have  happened 
to  ooindds  with  his  own  taste,  neglecting  everything  else  as  unworthy 
of  notice^  ana  thua  handing  down  only  a  very  partial  and  imperfect 
account.  Certainly  bo  sueh  objection  can  be  made  to  the  work 
of  Pausanias.  On  the  ooUtrary,  somewhat  more  of  system  would  have 
been  desirable  in  the  description  of  the  more  important  worka;  "but 
the  minute  and  scrupulous  diligeooe,"  says  Fuseli,  '*with  which  he 
examined  what  fell  under  his  own  eye,  amply  makes  up  for  what  he 
may  want  of  method  or  of  judgment.  His  description  of  the  pictures 
of  Polygnotus  at  Delphi,  and  of  the  Jupiter  of  Phidias  at  Olympia 
(v.  10),  are  perhaps  superior  to  all  that  might  have  been  given  by  men 
of  more  assuming  powers,  mines  of  information  and  inestimable 
legacies  to  our  arts."    (Inttoduotion,  <  Works,'  vol  iL) 

The  first  edition  of  Pausanias  is  that  of  Venice,  1516,  foL,  Aid. : 
it  is  said  to  he  very  inoorreotly  printed.  An  edition,  begun  by  Xylan- 
der  and  finished  by  Sylburg,  was  printed  at  Frankfurt,  1688,  foL,  and 
again  at  Hanau,  101S«  The  edition  of  Ktlhn,  Leipzig,  1696,  foL,  is 
aocompanied  with  tbe  Latin  trimslation  of  Romolo  Amaseo,  which  first 
appeared  at  Bonie,  1647,  4to.  The  edition  of  Siebelis,  5  vols.  8vo, 
Leipsig^  1828,  contains  a  cdtreoted  text  and  the  tnmalation  of  Amaseo, 
improved,  with  an  elaborate  commentary  and  complete  index.  The 
edition  of  Bekker,  Berlin,  1826-27,  2  vols.  8vo,  Is  an  exaot  copy  of  the 
Paris  manuscript,  1410,  in  every  instance  in  which  the  editor  has  not 
noticed  his  deviation  from  that  text :  this  edition  has  a  very  good 
index.  A  later  edition  is  that  of  Sohubtft  and  Wala,  3  vols.  8vo, 
Iieipsig,  1888-40.  A  new  German  translation,  by  Wiedasch,  appeared 
at  Munich,  1826-28.  The  best  French  transition  is  I7  Clavier.  There 
is  an  English  tnmslation  by  Thomas  TAylor,  the  traosUttor  of  Aristotle 
and  Plato. 

PAU'SIAS,  a  native  of  Sieyon,  after  he  had  learned  the  fudimenta 
of  his  art  from  his  fitther  Brietes,  studied  encaustic  in  the  school  of 
Pamphilus,  where  he  was  the  fellow  pupil  of  Apelles  and  Melanthius. 
Pauaiaa  was  the  first  painter  who  acquired  a  great  name  for  encaustio 
with  the  oestrum :  he  excelled  particularly  in  the  management  of  the 
shadows ;  his  favourite  subjects  were  smaU  pictures,  generally  of  boys, 
but  he  also  painted  large  compositions.  He  waa  the  first  also  who 
introduced  the  custom  of  paintmg  the  ceilings  and  walls  of  private 
apartments  with  historical  and  dramatic  subjects  :  the  practice  how- 
ever of  decorating  ceilings  simply  with  stars  or  arabesque  figures 
(particularly  those  of  temples)  was  of  very  old  date.  Pausias  under- 
took the  restoration  of  the  paintings  of  Polygnotus  at  Thespia;,  which 
had  greatly  suffered  through  time,  but  he  was  judged  inferior  to  his 
ancient  predecessor ;  bis  fsuure  however  is  explained  by  the  fact  that 
he  generally  worked  with  the  eestrunl,  but  the  paintings  of  Polygno* 
tus  were  with  the  pencil,  which  Pausias  consequently  also  used  in 
this  instance. 

The  most  funous  work  of  Pausias  was  the  sacrifice  of  an  ox,  which 
in  the  time  of  Pliny  was  iu  the  hall  of  Pompey.  In  this  picture  the 
ox  was  foreshortened,  but  to  show  the  animal  to  full  advantage,  tbe 
painter  judiciously  threw  his  shadow  upon  a  part  of  the  surrounding 
crowd,  and  he  added  to  the  effect  by  painting  a  dark  ox  upon  a  light 
grouUd. 

Pausias  hi  his  youth  loved  a  native  of  his  6wn  city,  Olycera,  who 
earned  her  livelihood  by  making  garlands  of  flowers  and  wreaths  of 
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roM8,  whioh  lad  him  to  paint  flow«n,in  which  art  ha  evantQally 
aoquirad  great  akiU.  A  portrait  of  Qlycara  with  a  garland  of  flowars 
was  rackoned  amongst  ma  mastarpiecas ;  a  copy  of  it  was  purchased 
by  L.  LuoulluB  at  Athans,  at  the  great  price  of  two  talents  (about 
482t).  This  picture  was  called  'the  'Stephaneplooos/  or  garland 
wi^ather.  Pausias  was  reproached  by  his  rivate  as  behig  a  slow 
painter^  but  he  sQenced  the  censure  by  completing  a  picture  of  a  boy, 
in  his  own  style,  in  a  single  day,  which  on  that  account  was  called  the 
*  Hemereaios,'  or  work  of  a  day.    (Pliny, '  Hist.  Nat/  xzxv.  11, 40.) 

Pausanias  mentions  two  pictures  by  Pausias  at  Epidaurus,  the  one  a 
Cupid  with  a  lyre  in  his  hand,  his  bow  and  arrows  lying  by  his  side  ; 
the  other,  the  figure  of  Methe^  or  drunkenness,  drinking  out  of  a  glass, 
through  which  his  face  waa  seen  (ii.  27).  Plioy  mentions  two  pupils 
of  Pausias,  his  son  Aristolaus,  a  painter  '  e  severiasimis,'  and  a  certain 
Mechopanes,  who  waa  distinguished  for  a  high  finish  and  an  excessive 
use  of  yellow  :  he  was  also  hard  in  colouring,  yet  he  had  his  admirers 
nothwithstanding  these  i>eculiaritie8.  We  may  collect  from  the 
alluaion  of  Horace  ('  Sat/  ii.  7,  95)  that  the  pictureM  of  Pauaias  were 
well  known  at  Rome. 

PAUW,  CORNELIUS,  was  bom  at  Amsterdam  in  1739.  He  studied 
at  Gottiogen,  and  was  afterwards  made  canon  of  Xanten,  in  the  duchy 
of  Cleves.  He  applied  himself  to  literature,  and  wrote  seyeral  works  in 
French  on  the  history  aad  physiology  of  Tarious  nations  and  countries. 
His  *  Recherchea  bistoriques  sur  les  Americains '  contain  some  curious 
information,  many  sensible  reflectioos,  and  also  many  unsupported 
assertions  set  forth  in  a  dogmatic  tone.  Pauw  had  not  viiited  America, 
and  his  object  seems  to  have  been  to  oollect  all  the  passages  which  he 
could  find  in  other  writers,  and  which  could  support  some  preconceived 
opinion  of  his  concerning  the  great  inferiority  of  that  part  of  the  world, 
its  productions,  and  its  native  racea.  (Pemety,  'Dissertation  but 
I'Am^rique  et  les  Amdricains  centre  les  Recherches  bistoriques  de 
M.  de  Pauw/  which  ia  found  at  the  end  of  aome  editions  of  Pauw's 
work.)  In  his  chapter  on  Paraguay,  Pauw  shows  himself  particularly 
hostile  to  the  Jesuits.  His  '  Recherches  sur  les  Grecs/  in  which  he 
had  better  guidea,  is  written  with  greater  sobriety  of  judgment ;  but 
even  in  this  work  his  dogmatic  spirit  is  perceptible.  Pauw  published 
also  '  Kechercbes  sur  les  Egyptiens  et  les  Chiuois.'  The  French  Revo- 
lution, and  the  subsequent  invasion  of  the  duchy  of  Cleves,  deprived 
Pauw  of  )UB  peace  of  mind.  He  became  dejected,  and  burnt  all  his 
papers,  among  othera  hia  '  Recherches  sur  les  Germains,'  which  is  said 
to  have  been  the  most  elaborate  of  his  works,  but  which  was  never 
printed.    He  died  at  Xanten  in  1799. 

Another  member  of  the  same  family,  John  Cornelius  Pauw,  bom  at 
Utrecht  towarda  the  end  of  the  17th  century,  was  a  good  classical 
scholar,  published  editions  of  several  Greek  claasics,  and  wrote  notes 
on  PinHar,  and  also  a  '  Diatriba  de  Alea  Veterum.' 

PAXTON,  SIR  JOSEPH,  M.P.,  was  bom  at  Milton-Bryant, 
near  Wobum,  Bedfordshire,  in  1803,  and  educated  at  Wobum  Free 
School.  A  youoger  son  of  parents  in  very  moderate  circumstances, 
he  was  obliged  at  hu  early  age  to  seek  meana  of  supporting  himselfl 
Uaving  become  a  skilful  gardaner,  he  obtained  employment  at  Chiswick, 
the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  There  he  had  the  good  fortune 
to  attract  the  notice  of  the  duke,  who  removed  him  to  Chatsworth, 
and  gave  him  a  situation  of  increased  responsibility ;  and  eventually  he 
was  made  not  only  director  of  the  magnificeut  gardens  and  grounds  at 
Chataworth,  but  manager  of  the  duke's  vast  Derbyshire  estates.  At 
(^atsworth  he  had  the  superintendence  of  the  extensive  works  which 
changed  that  already  famous  seat  and  grounds  into  the  most  splendid 
ducal  residence  in  England.  .The  gardena  and  grounds  were  entirely 
remodelled  from  the  deaigns  of  Mr.  Paxton,  and  while  in  a  horticultund 
point  of  view  they  were  considered  to  have  been  raised  to  the  foremost 
place  among  English  gardens,  as  regards  elegance  of  design  they  have 
met  with  general  admiration ;  though  in  this  latter  respect  much  has 
alwaya  been  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  fine  taste  of  the  duke  himselfl 
One  great  feature  of  the  work,  the  Grand  Conservatory,  however  was 
known  to  be  entirely  the  production  of  Mr.  Paxton.  This  erection, 
in  size  fsr  beyond  anything  then  existing,  being  300  feet  long  by  145 
feet  wide,  and  covering  nearly  an  acre  of  ground,  was  not  merely  an 
expansion  of  an  ordinary  conservatory.  With  perfect  simplicity  it 
combined  much  beauty  of  form,  and  it  was  constructed  on  a  foundation 
of  the  greateat  solidity ;  it  has  an  underground  railway  for  the  use  of 
the  gardeners  and  workmen,  an  elaborate  and  successful  system  of 
heating  and  ventilation,  and  an  ingenious  ridge-and-furrow  arrange- 
ment of  the  glass  for  the  double  purpose  of  increasing  its  power  of 
resisting  hail-storms  and  facilitating  the  rapid  passage  of  rain  water — 
contrivances  since  common  enough  in  gigantic  glass  and  iron  buildings, 
but  then  novel.  It  may  be  added  as  an  iUuatration  of  the  mechanical 
ingenuity  of  Mr.  Paxton,  that  the  forty  miles  of  sash-bar  required  for 
the  conservatory  were  made  by  a  machine  of  his  own  invention.  'This 
remarkable  edifice  was  in  fiust  the  parent  of  the  far  more  famous  Crystal 
Palace. 

During  the  many  years  he  was  engaged  in  carrying  out  these  works, 
the  buildings  at  Edensor,  and  other  extensive  operations  connected 
with  the  estates  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Mr.  Paxton  waa  of  course 
brought  into  close  professional  and  friendly  intercourse  with  eminent 
artiste,  ai-ohitects,  engineers,  and  manufeicturers ;  and  a  high  estimate 
H)f  his  oonstructive  taleat  and  business  skill  became  widely  spread, 
which  the  unbounded  oonfidenoe  in  hia  integrity  and  warm  admiration 


of  his  ability,  which  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  took  every  opportunity 
of  expressing,  did  no  little  to  extend  and  strengthen;  There  was  & 
general  readiness  therefore  when  the  Building  Committee  of  the  Great 
Industrial  Exhibition  of  1851  had  brought  everything  connected  with, 
the  btdlding  into  a  state  of  uncertainty  by  their  absurd  proceedings — 
first  rejecting  the  233  deaigns  sent  in  as  unsuitable  and  impracticable* 
and  then  substituting  one  of  their  own  infinitely  more  unsuitable  and 
impracticable — to  liaten  with  respect  to  the  entirely  original  plan 
which  Mr.  Paxton  put  forwud ;  and  the  more  his  design  was 
examined  the  more  evident  it  became  that  he  had  formed  a  clear 
conception  of  what  was  really  required  and  of  the  best  means  of  sup- 
plying it  His  design,  as  is  well  known,  was^  with  very  alight 
modifications,  carried  out  under  his  superintendence^  With  the  general 
public  the  building  was  from  the  first  a  favourite,  and  it  gained 
rather  than  otherwise  by  familiarity.  Architecta  were  disposed  to 
sneer  at  it  as  the  work  of  a  'gardener/  and  termed  it  a  huge  conserva- 
tory ;  but  it  had  the  merit,  so  extremely  rare  among  modem  English 
buildings,  of  being  exactly  adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
erected,  and  it  won  from  fil  competent  judgea  the  praise  of  displaying 
remarkable  constructive  ability.  As  a  recognition  of  his  merit,  Mr. 
Paxton  received  the  honour  of  knighthood ;  and  when  the  Crystal 
Palace  Company  was  formed  he  was  invited  to  prepare  a  revised  design 
for  the  building  on  its  new  site  at  Sydenham,  and  was  appointed 
director  of  the  garden,  park,  &c  He  availed  Mmself  of  the  oppor^ 
tunity  so  to  remodel  the  plan  and  adapt  it  to  the  new  site  as  to  show 
in  a  very  striking  manner  the  artistic  capabilitiea  of  the  new  style  he 
may  be  said  to  have  created.  By  breaking  the  uniformity  of  surface 
and  varying  tbe  outline  he  not  only  obtained  a  number  of  very  pic- 
turesque features,  but  by  the  formation  of  deep  recesses  in  the  garden- 
front  produced  a  brilliant  play  of  light  and  shadow  of  which  mere 
glass  walla  were  hardly  supposed  capable.  Yet  it  is  scarcely  poaaible 
to  look  at  the  building  from  the  gaiden  without  being  struck  as  much 
by  the  laigeness  and  simplicity  of  style  which  it  exhibits  aa  by  its 
lightness  and  brilliancy.  In  this  buUding  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  liad 
carried  out  probably  to  tbe  fuUeat  extent  the  ideal  he  had  heea  led  to 
imagine  in  the  course  of  his  Chatsworth  experience  in  building ;  and 
in  the  grounds  and  gardens  may  in  like  manner  be  traced  the  influence 
of  his  Chataworth  studies.  Costly  and  beautiful  as  are  the  Chataworth 
gardens  and  terraces,  the  fountains  and  waterworks,  they  have  but 
served  as  models  for  the  nobler  gardens,  terracea,  and  fountains  of  the 
Crystal  Palace ;  and  whatever  objections  may  be  raised  to  particular 
points  of  detail,  it  must  be  regarded  as  no  small  triumph  to  have 
designed  and  carried  out  works  so  various,  so  vast,  and  so  beautifuL 

Since  the  completion  of  tbe  Crystal  Palace,  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  has 
appeared  inclined  to  pursue  the  profession  of  an  architect,  but  the 
only  work  of  any  consequence  that,  so  far  as  we  know,  he  haa  erected, 
is  a  mansion  of  very  oostly  and  fanciful  design  at  Ferridi'es,  in  France, 
for  the  Baron  Jamea  da  Rothschild ;  he  has  also  made  extensive  altera- 
tiona  at  the  aeat  of  Baron  M.  A«  de  Rothschild,  Mentmorcj,  Bucking- 
hamshire. It  is  only  necessary  to  mention  the  remarkable  plan  for 
girdling  London  with  a  magnificent  arcade  resembling  the  transept  of 
the  old  Crystal  Palace,  in  which  were  to  be  included  lines  of  railway 
worked  on  the  atmospheric  principle  and  bordered  by  handsome 
dwellings  and  shops,  which  Sir  Joseph  laid,  in  1855,  in  full  detail 
before  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  for  considering  means 
of  improving  communications,  &o.  in  London.  But  besides  this  railway 
in  the  air,  Sr  Joseph  has  been  a  good  deal  connected  with  more  sub- 
stantial and  matter-of-fact  lines,  and  of  late  with  other  large  commercial 
undertakings.  We  ought  perhaps  also  to  notice  that  his  versatile  ability 
was  well  shown  in  the  suggestion  and  subsequently  in  his  admirable 
organisation  of  the  Army  Works  Corps,  which  render^  such  importdut 
service  to  our  army  in  the  Crimea. 

In  1854  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  waa  elected,  without  opposition,  M.P.  for 
Coventry.  He  was  elected  Fellow  of  the  Horticultural  Society  in  1S26, 
and  of  the  Linnaean  Society  in  1833 ;  and  in  1844  he  was  created  a 
Knight  of  the  Order  of  St.  Vladimir  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  Sir 
Joseph  has  contributed  somewhat  extensively  to  the  literature  of 
horticulture.  Among  other  things  he  wrote  a  '  Practical  Treatise  on 
the  Culture  of  the  Dahlia,'  1838,  and  a  '  Cottage  Calendar,*  which  has 
had  an  enormous  circulation ;  he  also  edited  wholly  or  in  part, '  Paxton's 
Flower  Garden/  'Pocket  Botanical  Dictionary/  '  Horticultural  Register/ 
and  '  Botanical  Magazine.'     [See  Supplbmbnt.] 

PEARCE,  ZACHARY,  an  eminent  divine  and  scholar,  and  a  prelate 
of  the  English  Church,  waa  bom  in  1690.  He  was  the  son  of  a  distiller 
in  Holbom,  and  went  to  Westminster  School,  whence  he  passed  to 
Trinity  College,  Cauibridge.  At  Cambridge  he  was  best  known  as  a 
polite  claasical  scholar,  and  it  was  in  1716,  before  he  took  orders,  that 
he  published  his  edition  of  Cicero  '  De  Oratore.'  He  inscribed  it,  at 
a  mend's  suggestion,  to  Lord  Chief  Justice  Parker,  though  he  was  not 
known  to  him,  and  this  circumstance  led  to  a  friendship  and  patronage 
which  were  of  the  greatest  use  to  him.  The  Lord  Chief-Justice,  being 
made  Lord  Chancellor  soon  after,  took  Mr.  Pearce  into  his  family  as 
his  domestic  chaplain.  Preferment  now  flowed  in  upon  him.  He  was 
presented  to  the  living  of  Stapleford  Abbots  in  Essex,  St.  Bartholomew, 
near  the  Royal  Exchange,  and  finally  of  St  Martin's-in-the-Fields, 
London.  The  last  appointment  was  in  1728.  He  was  made  Dean  of 
Winoheater  in  1739,  in  1748  Bishop  of  Bangor,  and  in  1756  Bishop  of 
Rochester,  with  the  deanery  of  Westminster  annexed,  which  ha  ahest* 
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wards  redgned.  He  wished  also  to  rengn  his  bishoprio,  that  he  might 
eomplete  certain  literary  labours  in  which  he  was  engaged,  and  have, 
as  he  expressed  it,  some  interral  of  repose  between  the  business  of 
life  and  eternity.  Such  a  resignation  was  a  novelty  however,  and 
difSoulties  having  been  suggested,  the  king,  George  IIL,  intimated 
personally  to  the  bishop  that  it  must  not  be  thought  of.  He  died  at 
Little  Eeling,  January  29, 1774. 

Paaaing  over  single  sermons,  or  small  tracts,  of  which  Bishop  Pearoe 
was  the  anthor,  he  published,  after  his  edition  of  Cicero's  '  Orator,*  an 
edition  of  Longinus,  with  a  new  Latin  version ;  a  Review  of  the  Text 
of  'Paradise  Lost;'  and  the  'Miracles  of  Jesus  Vindicated;'  but  the 
theological  work  by  which  he  is  best  known,  and  which  is  a  valuable 
addition  to  biblical'  literature,  was  not  published  till  after  his  ^eath, 
when  it  appeared  with  the  title  of  'A  Commentaiy,  with  Notes,  on  the 
Four  Evangelists  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  together  with  a  new 
transltftion  of  St.  Paul's  First  Epistle  to  the  Coriothians,'  2  vols.  4to, 
1777.  There  are  also  four  volumes  of  Sermons  on  various  subjects  by 
him,  another  posthumous  work,  published  in  1778.  An  account  of  hk 
life  is  prefixed  to  the  '  Commentary.' 

PEARSON,  EDWARD,  D.D.,  was  bom  about  1760,  at  Ipswich, 
and  educated  at  Cambridge,  where  he  was  for  awhile  fellow  and  tutor 
of  Sidney  College,  and  afterwards  master,  and  elected  the  Christian 
advocate  in  1809.  He  was  also  appointed  rector  of  Rempston  in 
Nottinghamshire.  Beside  numerous  single  sermons  preached  by  him 
on  public  occasions.  Dr.  Pearson  was  the  author  of  a  volume  of 
thirteen  Sermons  addressed  to  Academic  Touth,  delivered  in  St.  Mary's 
Church,  Cambridge.  He  published  also  a  '  Collection  of  Prayers  for 
the  use  of  Families,'  and  various  tracts  in  divinity  not  professedly 
oontroversiaL  But  his  fiime  chiefly- rests  on  his  controversial  writings 
against  antagonists  of  two  vexy  opposite  descriptions.  There  are  two 
treatises  of  his  against  those  who  adopt  Dr.  Paley's  views  on  the 
general  theoxy  of  moral  obligation,  and  those  who  follow  him  in  some 
of  the  practical  conclusions  to  which  that  celebrated  divine  and  moralist 
conducts  his  readera  These  treatises  excited,  when  first  published, 
great  attention,  and  well  deserve  to  be  read  by  all  in  connection  vrith 
the  treatise  on  '  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy '  to  which  they  relate. 
On  the  other  side.  Dr.  Pearson  was  among  the  first  to  sound  an  alarm 
respecting  the  danger  to  which  the  church  was  exposed  by  the  spread 
in  it  of  Odvinistic  views  of  the  Christian  doctrin&  On  this  subject 
he  published  various  tracts  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
several  of  which  were  expressly  directed  against  Mr.  Simeon,  who  was 
the  great  maintainer  of  Calvinism  in  the  university  to  which  Dr. 
Pearson  belonged.  In  fact,  he  stood  forth  the  champion  of  the 
Arminian  clei^y  in  the  church,  and  the  champion  at  the  same  time  of 
the  church  iteelf  against  whatever  seemed  to  threaten  its  integrity  and 
its  perpetuity. 

It  seems  unnecessary  to  give  the  titles  of  a  long  list  of  writings  in 
divinity ;  but  it  may  be  useful  to  say  that  a  complete  list,  arranged 
chronologically,  may  be  seen  in  the  '  Gentleman's  Magazine'  for  1811, 
where  it  is  also  said  of  him  that  he  was  a  good  man,  of  gentle  and 
benevolent  manners,  kind  and  charitable,  easy  and  pleasant  in  conver- 
sation, modest,  unassuming,  much  respected,  and  beloved.  He  died  on 
August  17, 1811. 

PEARSON,  JOHN,  a  prelate  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  the 
author  of  '  An  Exposition  of  the  Creed,'  a  work  which,  having  been 
greatly  used  up  to  the  present  time  as  a  kind  of  text-book  in  the 
examination  of  candidates  in  divinity,  has  maintained  a  high  celebrity, 
and  been  several  times  reprinted.  He  wbb  bom  in  1618  in  the  village 
of  Snoring.  Norfolk,  of  which  his  father  was  rector,  and  was  educated 
at  Eton,  from  whence  he  went  to  Cambridge,  and  took  holy  ordera  in 
1639,  on  tiie  eve  of  the  dvil  wars.  Lord-Keeper  Finch  appointed  him 
his  chaplain,  and  presented  him  to  the  living  of  Torrington,  in  Sufifolk. 
But  the  chief  scene  of  his  labours  as  a  parochial  minister  was  in 
London,  where  he  had  the  living  of  Saint  Clement,  Eastcheap,  and  it 
vroa  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  parish  that  the  lectures  were  delivered 
which  afterwards  formed  his  celebrated  '  Exposition,'  and  to  them  that 
work  when  so  published  was  dedicated.  The  first  edition  was  in  1658, 
and  in  the  same  year  he  published  the  works  of  Hales  of  Eton,  giving 
to  them  the  title  of  '  Qolden  Remains  of  the  ever-memorable  John 
Halea' 

On  the  Restoration  a  proper  regard  was  had  for  Pearson's  eminent 
merits  as  a  rational  divine  and  diligent  preacher.  He  was  created 
doctor  of  divinity  by  the  king's  mandamus,  made  a  prebendary  of  Ely, 
archdeacon  of  Surrey,  and  finally  master  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge. 
All  this  was  accomplished  before  the  end  of  the  year  1660,  in  which 
the  king  was  restored.  In  1661  he  was  appointed  Lady  Margaret's 
professor  of  divinity,  and  in  1662  master  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
In  1672  he  succeeded  Wilkins  in  the  bishopric  of  Chester.  He  died 
at  Chester  July  16, 1686. 

The  '  Exposition  of  the  Creed'  is  the  work  by  which  Bishop  Pearson 
is  chiefly  remembered,  which  has  not  only  been  reprinted,  but  abridged 
by  various  persona  Besides  this  work  he  is  the  author  of  a  '  Vindi- 
cation of  the  Epistles  of  St  Ignatius,'  and  of  '  Dissertations  on  the 
Rise  and  Succession  of  the  early  Bishops  of  Rome.'  The  last  was  a 
posthumous  publication,  which  also  oontains  the  '  Annales  Paulini,'  a 
critical  dissertation  on  the  series  of  events  in  the  life  of  St  PauL 

PE'CCHIO,  GIUSEPPE,  was  bom  at  Milan  in  1785,  studied  in  the 
eoUege  of  Somaschi  under  the  well-known  Father  Soave,  and  after 
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wards  proceeded  to  Pavia  to  study  the  law.  After  taking  his  degree 
in  that  university  he  returned  to  Milan,  and  in  1810  was  appointed 
assistant  counsellor  of  state  for  the  departments  of  finances  and  the 
interior  of  the  kingdom  oi  Italy.  In  1814  he  lost  his  situation,  in 
consequence  of  the  Austrian  occupation  of  Lombardy,  a  circumstance 
which  gave  occasion  to  his  work  entitled  '  Saggio  Storico  suUa  Ammi- 
nistrazione  Finanziera  dell'  exRegno  d'ltalia  dal  1802  al  1814,'  which 
is  a  useful  book  of  reference  for  the  history  and  statistics  of  that 
kingdom.  In  1819  he  was  appointed  deputy  to  the  Congregazione,  or 
provincial  assembly  of  Milan.  In  1821,  being  seriously  impUcated  in 
the  attempt  at  an  insurrection  against  the  Austrian  government,  he 
was  obliged  to  emigrate.  He  first  went  to  Switzerland,  and  from  that 
country  to  Spain,  which  was  then  making  a  second  experiment  of  a 
constitutional  government  Pecchio  hwd.  thus  an  opportunity  of 
observing  the  national  character  au'i  the  spirit  of  the  various  poUtioal 
parties.  His  observations  on  Spain  are  in  the  shape  of  letters,  and 
were  published  under  the  following  title : — *  Sei  Mesi  in  Ispagna  nel 
1821.'  In  1822  he  proceeded  to  Portugal,  where  the  same  passions 
and  parties  were  at  work,  and  he  likewise  recorded  the  impressions 
which  he  received  in  that  country  in  another  series  of  letters — 
'Lettere  k  Lady  G.  0.  dal  Portogallo.'  Returning  to  Spain,  he  visited 
the  southern  provinces  of  that  ^ngdom,  and  was  at  Cadiz  at  the  fall 
of  the  constitutional  government  in  the  summer  of  1823.  He  then 
embarked  at  Cadiz  for  England,  where  he  met  several  Italian  friends 
and  brother  emigrants.  In  1825  he  was  appointed,  together  with 
Count  Gamba,  by  the  Philhellenic  committee  to  convey  to  Greece  the 
sum  of  60,000^.,  the  fruits  of  a  loan  made  for  the  Greeks.  Having 
executed  his  commission  at  Nauplia,  Pecchio  visited  Smyrna,  whence 
he  embarked  for  England.  In  his  short  stay  in  the  Levant,  Pecchio 
found  time  €b  make  and  record  his  observations,  as  he  had  done  in 
Spain  and  Portugal  That  was  a  critical  period  for  the  Greek  cause, 
as  the  Egyptians  under  Ibrahim  were  carrying  everything  before 
them  in  the  Morea.  Pecchio's  account  of  the  affidrs  of  Greece  was 
published  in  English,  with  that  of  other  contemporary  travellers: 
'A  Picture  of  Greece  in  1825,  as  exhibited  in  the  Narratives  of  James 
Emmerson,  Joseph  Pecchio,  and  W.  H.  Humphreyfi,'  2  vols.  8va  The 
book  was  translated  into  French  and  German.  Pecchio's  account  was 
afterwards  published  separately  in  the  original  Italian:  'Relazione 
degli  Awenimenti  della  Grecia.' 

On  his  return  to  England,  towards  the  end  of  1825,  Pecchio 
repaired  to  Nottingham,  where  he  gave  lessons  in  the  modem  lan- 
guages, and  he  afterwards  removed  to  an  academy  at  York  in  the 
same  capacity.  Towards  the  end  of  1828  he  married  an  English  lady 
of  property,  and  went  to  reside  with  her  at  Brighton.  He  remained 
for  seven  or  eight  years  in  Brighton,  where  he  wrote  several  works,  in 
which  he  embodied  his  remarks  upon  England  and  the  English.  Those 
remsrks  are  expressed  in  a  spirit  of  fairness  and  discrimination  rarely 
found  in  the  accounts  of  England  by  foreign  writers  He  died  at 
Brighton,  in  June  1835. 

Bssides  the  works  already  mentioned,  Pecchio  vrrote — 1.  '  Osserva- 
zioni  semi-serie  di  un  Esule  snll'  Inghilterra,'  being  a  series  of  dLotches 
of  English  habits  and  manners,  each  sketch  forming  a  separate  chap- 
ter, and  showing  the  shadows  as  well  as  the  lights  of  English  lifa 
The  sketches  are  true,  humorous,  and  interesting.  Many  things 
strike  a  foreigner  which  appear  commonplace  to  a  native ;  but  even  a 
native  may  learn  from  Pecchio's  book  to  form  a  more  just  estimate  of 
his  own  country.  In  a  chapter  entitled  '  England  tiie  Refuge  of  the 
Oppressed,'  he  describes  with  much  humour  the  curious  mixture  of 
emigrants  of  all  countries  whom  he  saw  in  London  in  1823.  2.  'Storia 
delU  Economia  pubblica  in  Italia,'  8vo,  Lugano,  1829.  This  is  perhaps 
the  most  important  of  Pecchio's  works.  A  collection  of  the  Italian 
economista  was  made  by  Custodi,  which  fills  about  fifty  volumea 
Pecchio  has  taken  the  principal  of  those  writers  in  order  of  time,  and 
has  given  a  short  but  clear  abstract  of  the  works  of  each.  He  has 
added,  first,  an  introduction  on  the  progress  of  political  knowledge  in 
Italy;  second,  at  the  end  of  the  work  a  comparison  between  the 
English  and  the  Italian  writers  on  political  economy;  and  third,  a 
statement  of  the  improvements  effected  in  the  various  Italian  states 
during  the  18th  century  in  consequence  of  the  writings  of  the  econo- 
mists. 3.  '  Una  Elezione  di  Membri  del  Parlamento  in  Inghilterra,' 
in  which  he  describes  a  contested  election  at  Nottingham  in  1826. 
Like  all  Pecchio's  sketches  it  is  true,  vivid,  and  entertaining.  4. '  Vita 
di  Ugo  Foscolo.'  5.  '  Storia  Critica  della  Foesia  Inglese,'  4  vols.  12mo, 
1834,  which  he  left  unfinished ;  besides  other  minor  works,  which  are 
noticed  in  his  biography  by  Ugoni. 

PECK,  FRANCIS,  a  learned  and  industrious  antiquary,  was  bom  at 
Stamford  in  Lincolnshire,  May  4,  1692 ;  a,ud  was  educated  in  his 
native  town.  He  afterwards  went  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
where  he  took  the  degree  of  B.A.  in  1715,  and  M.A.  in  1727.  In 
1723  he  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Godeby  Maureward  in 
Leicestershire;  and  in  1736  he  received  a  prebendal  stall  in  the 
cathedral  of  Lincoln.  His  principal  works  were : — 1,  *  The  Anti- 
quarian Annals  of  Stamford,  in  Lincoln,  Rutland,  and  Northampton 
Shires,'  foL,  London,  1727.  2,  *  Desiderata  Curiosa,'  the  first  volume 
of  which  was  printed  in  foh'o,  London,  1732,  followed  by  the  seoond 
in  1735,  both  reprinted  in  4to  in  1779.  3,  '  A  Catalogue  of  all  the 
Discourses  written  both  for  and  against  Popery  in  the  time  of  King 
James  11./  iio,  London,  1735.    4,  'New  Memoirs  of  the  life  anU 
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Poetical  VTcrU  of  Mr.  John  Hilton/  iU>,  LondoD,  1740.  And  5, 
*  Memoirs  of  the  lUe  and  Aciions  of  Oliver  Cromwell/  ^to,  LondoOf 
1740.  Besides  these  be  publiehed  several  sermons  and  poems,  and. 
In  1742,  his  last  work,  a  volume  of  reli^ous  discourses.  He  contem- 
plated various  other  wor^  some  of  which  appear  to  have  been 
completed,  but  none  were  made  public.  Among  bis  manuscript^  thfi 
greater  part  of  whic^  became  the  property  of  Sir  Thomas  Cave,  flart*, 
were  five  volumep  m  4to,  fidrly  transcribed  for  the  press,  entitled 
'Honaaticon  ADgHcanum.'  These  are  now  deposited  in  the  British 
Museum.  Mr.  Fec^  concluded  a  laborious  and  useful  life,  Auguat  10^ 
1743,  and  was  buried  in  his  church  of  Qodeby. 

PECQUET,  JEAF,  was  bom  at  Dieppe  in  1622.  He  studied 
medicine  at  Montpellier ;  and  while  a  pupil  there,  in  1647,  he  madp 
the  disco  very,  for  which  he  is  chiefly  celebrated,  of  the  receptaculum 
chyU  and  the  thoracic  duct.  He  afterwards  went  to  Paris,  and  con- 
tiniied  his  researches  on  the  lymphatic  system,  and  showed  that  the 
lacteals  do  not,  as  had  been  imagined,  terminate  in  the  absorbent 
glnnds,  or  the  liver,  or  the  spleen,  but  in  the  receptacle  which  he  had 
discovered ;  and  that  their  fluid  is  thence  transmitted  by  the  thoracic 
duct  to  the  left  subclavian  vein.  His  discovery  may  be  said  to  have 
put  an  end  to  the  idea  long  entertained,  that  the  blood  was  formed  in 
the  liver,  and  to  have  added  important  confirmation  of  the  Harveian 
account  of  the  circulation.    Pecquet  died  in  1674. 

PEDRO,  DON,  Emperor  of  Brazil  and  King  of  Portugal,  was  the 
son  of  John  YL,  Icing  of  Portugal,  and  was  bom  at  the  castle  of 
Queluz  on  the  12th  of  Oct,  1798.  From  early  youth  he  was  the 
active  vritness  of  the  long  series  of  political  troubles  which  distracted 
Portugal;  at  the  age  of  nine  he  accompanied  his  father,  then  regent 
for  the  Queen  Maria  Isabella,  in  their  exile  to  BraziL  The  mis- 
fortunes which  had  befallen  his  family  became  the  means  of  developing 
the  activity  of  his  mind,  by  depriving  hin^  of  the  hope  of  depending 
on  other  sources  than  those  which  should  arise  from  his  own  talents 
and  energy.  He  applied  himself  with  oonuderable  success  to  the 
acquisition  of  various  languages,  while  he  devoted  the  hours  i^nally 
spent  in  recreation  to  the  cultivation  of  poetry  and  music.  At  the 
general  peace  of  1815  a  maniage  was  contracted  for  the  young  prince 
of  Brazil,  the  title  by  which  he  was  then  known,  with  Maria  Leopol- 
dica,  archduchess  of  Austria.  At  that  period  the  colony  of  Brazil  was 
raised  to  the  rank  of  a  kingdom,  and,  when  in  1820,  John  VI.  waa 
rf  called  to  Portugal  by  the  Cortes,  Don  Pedro  rcniained  aa  regent  in 
that  country. 

His  first  position  in  political  life  was  one  of  peculiar  difficulty;  to 
preserve  the  authority  with  whiph  he  had  been  intrusted,  and  to 
secure  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  kingdom,  required  the  exercise 
of  diplomatic  skill,  and  a  firm  resolution  of  no  ordinary  kind.  The 
Cortes  of  Portugal  were  desirous  of  reducing  Brazil  to  its  ancieut 
position  as  a  colony,  and  to  confine  its  commerce  to  the  mother 
•!>untry ;  they  also  designed  for  it  a  new  system  of  government  by 
dlvjdiog  it  into  provincial  administrations.  The  prince  regent, 
senai^e  of  the  impolicy  and  bjustice  of  this  scheme,  placed  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  popular  opposition  which  it  excited,  and  refused 
obedience  to  the  attempted  innovations.  The  Portuguese  troope 
stationed  at  Pernambuco  and  Rio  Jauiero  were  sent  back  to  Europe, 
while,  on  t\xe  other  hand,  the  Portugueee  commandant  at  Bahia 
retained  possession  of  that  town,  and  expelled  from  it  the  militiiu 
Civil  war  was  the  necessary  consequence  of  these  proceedings,  and  on 
the  ISth  of  May  Don  Pedro  was  proclaimed  protc^ctor  and  perpetual 
defender  of  Brazil ;  and,  finally,  on  the  repeated  refusal  of  the  Portu- 
guese Cortes  to  abandon  their  design,  tbe  independence  of  Brazil  wag 
declared ;  and  the  prince,  yielding  to  the  popular  wish,  was  proclaimed 
emperor  on  the  12th  of  October  lS22,  and  was  crowned  on  the  Ist  of 
December  in  the  same  year. 

Though  Don  Pedro  appears  to  have  si^tisfied  the  exigencies  of  the 
new  state  by  granting  it  a  constitution  based  upon  liberal  principles, 
partial  outbreaks  of  resistance  to  Lis  government  continued  to  manifest 
themselves.  The  long  anarchy  which  had  existed  in  the  provinces 
rendered  the  inhabitants  indisposed  to  submit  to  regular  rule,  and  the 
instinctive  hatred  of  the  Brazilians  against  the  Portuguese  diminished 
the  popularity  of  the  mler.  InsurrectioDS  broke  out  at  Pernambuco, 
San  Salvador,  and  Bahia,  which  were  however  speedily  checked.  la 
1825  the  independence  of  Brazil  was  recognised  by  Portugal.  The 
following  year  a  dispute  arose  between  Brazil  and  the  neighbouring 
republic  of  Buenos  Ay  res,  respecting  tbe  possession  of  the  territory 
named  the  Banda  Oriental,  tbe  inhabitants  of  which  were  desirous 
of  annexing  themselves  to  tbe  new  empire,  and  a  war  was  the  result, 
which  terminated  unfavourably  to  tbe  interests  of  BraziL  To  this 
cause  of  discontent  another  was  added  by  the  death  of  John  VI.  in 
March  1826,  and  the  consequent  succession  of  Don  Pedro  to  the 
crown  of  Portugal,  the  Brazilians  bemg  afraid  that  he  would  prefer 
the  kingdom  which  descended  to  him  by  hereditary  right,  and  thus 
Braail  should  again  become  reduced  to  the  position  of  a  dependency 
*u  ?**''*'*S*^  These  fears  however  he  endeavoured  to  dispel  by 
abdicating  the  crown  of  Portugal  in  favour  of  his  daughter  Donna 
Maria  da  Gloria,  reserving  to  himself  the  regency,  with  the  title  of 
king,  during  her  minority.  The  succeeding  years  of  his  reign  were 
malted  by  eontinual  disturbances  of  a  political  nature  throughout 
the  eounti^.  In  1880  the  fVench  revolution  gave  a  new  impulse  to 
the  detnooratical  party,  and  an  affiray  which  took  on  the  6th  of  April 


1831,  determined  Don  Pedro  upon  abdicating  thp  thronB  in  fayoor  of 
his  son,  to  whom,  being  under  age,  he  appointed  a  guardian,  and  the 
following  day  he  left  the  country. 

The  throne  of  Portugal,  which  Don  Pedro  had  resigned  in  favour 
of  poon#  Maria,  had  been  usurped  by  his  brother  Don  liigaely  whom 
in  1827  he  had  appointed  regent  of  the  kingdom.  Hia  object  waa  now 
to  recover  the  country  from  the  usurper^  and  to  reinstate  hia  daughter 
in  the  righta  of  which  she  had  been  deprived.  The  plan  of  the 
enterprise  waa  matured  daring  a  somewhat  lengthened  sojourn  in 
Paris,  where  he  was  joined  by  the  exiled  Portuguese  who  had  eapouaed 
his  cause,  at  the  head  of  whom  waa  General  Saldanha,  and  a  great 
number  of  foreigi^  adventurers.  It  is  unnecessary  here  to  enter  upon 
the  details  of  tbe  civil  war  which  ensued ;  it  will  be  enough  to  state 
that  On  the  26th  of  May  1832,  Don  Miguel  was  reduced  to  the  necessity 
of  signing  a  convention,  which  left  the  young  queen  in  quiet  posaeasion 
of  the  throne  of  Portugal  under  the  regency  of  Don  Pedro. 

The  acta  of  his  short  adminiatration  were  calculated  to  aecoie  for 
him  the  good  will  of  the  more  liberal  party  in  his  dominions ;  but 
many  of  them,  though  they  may  have  been  expedient^  were  certainly 
nnjust.  He  strengthened  the  external  relations  of  Portugal  by  a  close 
alliance  with  England  and  France,  and  in  order  to  give  an  interest  to 
the  people  in  the  new  revolution  he  confiscated  for  the  use  of  the 
state  the  property  of  the  numerous  monastic  establishmenta  in  hia 
kingdom.  The  anathemas  of  the  Vatican  were  the  natural  result  of 
these  sweeping  measures,  and  they  were  soon  followed  by  hia  own 
excommunication.  In  September  1832  the  declining  atate  of  hia 
health  compelled  him  to  resign  the  regency,  and  hia  daughter,  having 
been  declai^  of  age,  was  placed  in  full  possesaion  of  tbe  royal  autho- 
rity. He  did  not  long  survive  to  assist  the  young  queen  with  hia 
counsels,  and  the  palace  where  he  had  been  bom  waa  tbe  scene  of  hia 
death  on  tbe  24th  of  September  1834. 

PEEL,  Sm  EOBEKT,  the  first  banmet,  waa  bom  25th  April  1750, 
at  Peel's  Cross,  near  Lancaster,  a  small  property  belonging  to  hia 
father,  Mr.  Kobert  Peel,  whoae  third  son  he  was.  The  family,  though 
not  wealthy,  appears  to  have  .been  of  some  reapeotability  for  aevenl 
generations.  It  is  said  that  the  subject  of  this  notice  early  gave 
evidence  both  of  remarkable  business  talents,  and  of  a  decided  ambi- 
tion  and  determination  to  raise  himself  in  t)ie  world.  He  and  most  of 
hia  brothers  were  brought  up  to  dififerent  branches  of  the  cotton-trade, 
then  fast  extending  under  the  effect  of  the  inventions  of  Arkwrigh^ 
whose  personal  suooess  in  the  acquiren^ent  of  wealth  and  station  was 
also  of  course  operating  aa  a  powerful  example  and  incentive.  The 
mechanical  processes  of  the  trade  are  said  to  have  early  engaged  much 
of  peel's  attention,  though  they  were  never  indebted  to  him  for  any 
improvement,  so  far  as  we  are  aware.  He  made  his  fortune  by  his  general 
ingenuity  and  sagacity,  by  his  unremitting  activity  and  attention,  by 
hid  comprehensive  boldness  of  enterprise,  and  by  his  admirable  conduct 
of  business,  alike  in  its  laiigest  scope  and  in  its  minutest  details. 

In  1778  Mr.  Kobert  Peel  entered  into  partnership  with  Mr.  WiUiaM 
Yates  in  an  extensive  factory  at  Bury,  in  Lancashire ;  and  on  the  8th 
of  July  1783  he  married  Ellen,  daughter  of  Mr.  Yates,  who  had  then  just 
completed  her  seventeenth  year.  His  career  from  this  time  was  one  of 
great  and  uninterrupted  prosperity.  About  the  time  of  his  marriage 
he  purchased  a  considerable  estate  in  Lanc^^hire;  and  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years  he  invested  large  additional  sums  of  money  in  land  in 
the  counties  of  Stafford  and  Warwick. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  Mr.  Peel's  prinioiples  were  originally  favour- 
able to  the  French  revolution,  or  at  least  to  the  class  of  opinions  in 
which  that  movement  originated ;  but  this,  we  apprehend,  must  be  a 
mistake.  He  appears  to  have  firat  oonte  forward  a^  a  politician  in  1780 
by  the  publication  of  a  pamphlet  entitled  *  The  National  Debt  produc- 
tive  of  Kational  Prosperity,'  a  title  which  may  be  taken  as  evidence 
that  his  views  at  that  date  were  the  veiy  reverse  of  revolutionary  or 
disaffected.  In  1790  he  was  returned  to  parliament  aa  ope  of  the 
members  for  Tamworth,  in  and  uear  which  borough  he  had  acquired 
large  property;  and  it  is  indisputable  that  from  the  moment  he 
entered  the  House  of  Commons,  in  which  he  sat  for  the  same  borough 
in  seven  successive  parliaments,  or  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Geoige 
III.,  he  waa  a  steady  and  zealous  supporter  of  the  governments 

In  1797  Messrs.  Peel  and  Yates  distinguished  themselves  by  the 
considerable  subscription  of  10,000^  to  what  waa  called  the  Loyalty 
Loan.  In  1798  Mr.  Peel  further  showed  his  lovalty  and  public  spirit 
by  the  part  which  he  took  in  encouraging  tne  volunteer  syatem. 
Besides  assisting  in  the  formation  of  the  Jjancashire  Fencibles,  and 
the  Tamworth  Armed  Association,  he  raised,  chiefly  from  among  hia 
own  workmen,  six  companies  of  what  were  called  the  Bury  Loyal 
Volunteers,  and  got  himself  commissioned  as  their  lieutenant<iolonel. 
On  tbe  14th  of  Februaxy  1799,  he  made  a  speech  in  the  House  of 
Commons  in  favour  of  the  Union  with  Iceland,  which  waa  soon  after 
printed  i^^d  extensively  circulated  in  that  country*  On  the  29th  of 
November  1800,  he  was  created  i^  baronet. 

Sir  Kobert  Peel,  tbe  number  of  persons  employed  by  whom  is  said 
to  have  amounted  in  1803  to  fifteen  thousand,  lived  fer  ten  years  after 
his  retirement  from  parliament  in  1820,  dying  i^t  his  seat  of  Drayton 
Park,  in  Staffordshire,  on  the  3rd  of  May  1830.  On  the  18th  of  Octo- 
ber 1805,  he  had  married  a  second  wife,  Susanna,  sister  of  the  BeT.  Sir 
William  Henry  Clarke,  Bart,  Beotor  of  the  pariah  of  Bury,  who  died 
on  the  19th  pf  September  1824.    By  his  first  wife,  who  died  oa  tbo 
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28ih  of  December  1808,  he  had  six  ions  and  five  daughters.  It  may 
be  remarked  that,  with  the  exception  of  two  daughters  who  died  in 
infancj,  he  saw  all  hia  children  married  before  hia  death.  Besides  his 
large  landed  property,  which  he  entailed  upon  hia  eldest  son,  together 
with,  it  IB  supposed,  near  half  a  million  in  money,  he  left  about 
150,0002.  to  each  of  his  younger  sona,  and  above  50,000/.  to  each  of 
his  daughters.  He  had  also  previously  advanced  to  or  settled  upon 
his  several  children  above  240,000t,  besides  an  income  of  9000/.  per 
fltnnum  secured  to  his  eldest  son. 

PEEL,  SIR  ROBERT,  the  second  baronet  of  the  name,  was  bom 
on  the  5th  of  February  1788,  near  Bury  in  Lancaahii^,  the  eldest 
son  and  third  child  of  the  subject  of  the  preceding  notice.  He  was 
educated  first  at  Harrow  school,  where  he  bad  Lord  Byron  for  his 
dansfcllow,  and  afterwards  tt  Christ's  Church,  Oxford,  where  he 
graduated  B.A.  in  1808.  Both  at  school  and  at  the  university  he  was 
distinguished  by  his  talents,  his  studiousness,  and  the  solid  perse- 
verance of  his  character;  and,  on  quitting  the  university  he  took 
Tvhat  was  then  (the  modem  examination  system  having  been  but 
recently  iutroduced)  the  unprecedented  honour  of  a  double  firet-claas 
— L  e.  of  paramouut  excellence  both  in  classics  and  in  mathematics. 
He  had  scarcely  left  college  when,  in  1809,  at  the  age  of  twenty^one 
he  was  returned  to  the  House  of  Commons  as  member  for  Ca^hel. 
His  father  had  destined  him  for  a  political  career,  aod  from  his  first 
cntraoce  into  Parliament  he  was  placed  in  a  position  of  absolute 
independence  by  an  allowance  out  of  his  father's  income  equal  in 
amount  to  the  fortune  of  many  a  nobleman. 

On  entering  Parliament  Mr.  Peel  attached  himself  to  the  Tory 
party,  to  which  his  father  already  belonged.  Perceval  was  then 
prime  minister,  and  Canning  and  Castlereagh  were  his  most  powerful 
coadjutors;  while  on  the  Whig  beuchea  sat  Sheridan,  Tiemey, 
Whitbread,  Homer,  Brougham,  Komilly,  and  Sir  Francis  Burdott. 
The  elder  Peel  had  made  no  secret  of  the  great  expectations  he 
entertained  of  his  son's  success  in  Parliament;  and  the  joung  man's 
first  steps  in  the  walk  of  life  for  which  he  had  been  confessedly 
trained,  were  looked  at  with  much  interest  and  with  some  jealousj. 
But  Mr.  Peel  was  prudent,  and  was  in  no  haste  to  measure  himself 
against  the  established  orators  of  the  House.  His  first  speech  of  any 
length  was  in  January  1810,  when  he  seconded  the  address  at  the 
opening  of  the  session..  His  subsequent  votes  and  speeches  gained 
him  the  reputation  of  a  steady  and  able  young  man,  from  whom  much 
might  be  expected ;  and  thi^  coupled  with  the  weight  which  he  pos- 
sessed as  the  son  of  a  man  of  so  much  commercial  influence,  led  to 
his  appointment,  in  1811,  to  the  office  of  xinder-secretary  for  tde 
colonies.  It  was  the  time  of  the  Peninsular  War,  and  of  the  great 
struggle  with  Napoleon,  of  which  that  war  formed  a  part;  and  as 
purely  colonial  questions  were  of  comparatively  small  importance  in 
the  midst  of  events  of  so  engrossing  a  nature,  Mr.  Peel  had  not  many 
opportunities  of  displaying  his  powers  in  his  first  office,  whether  as 
an  administrator  or  as  a  parliamentary  speaker.  Whatever  he  did 
however  brought  him  a  clear  accession  of  parliamentary  reputation. 

The  assassination  of  Mr.  Perceval  on  the  11th  of  May  1812  occasioned 
the  formation  of  a  new  Tory  ministry.  ^  The  Earl  of  Liverpool  became 
premier  with  Lord  Castlereagh  as  foreign  secretary,  Lord  Sidmouth  as 
home  eecretary.  Lord  Eldon  as  chancellor,  and  others  of  the  seniors  of 
the  same  party  in  other  places  of  the  cabinet;  while  among  the 
ministers  out  of  the  cabinet  were  Viscount  Palmerston  as  secretary  at 
war,  the  Duke  of  Richmond  as  lord- lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  Mr.  Peel 
as  chief  secretary  for  Ireland.  The  post  accepted  by  Mr.  Peel  in  this 
ministry,  stationing  him  as  it  did  in  the  midst  of  the  tempestuous  sea 
of  Irish  politics,  was  no  very  enviable  one.  The  Irish  agitation  con* 
nected  with  the  union  of  1800  had  not  yet  subsided ;  the  agitation  for 
Catholic  emancipation  was  fiercer  than  ever ;  and  Mr.  O'Connell  had 
just  become  the  leader  of  the  Iiish  people,  and  was  singling  out 
objects  against  which  to  direct  the  full  force  of  the  popular  wrath. 
Tho  young  secretary  for  Ireland  was  identified  with  the  anti-Catholic 
policy  of  the  existing  ministry;  he  was  nick-named  'Orange-Peel;' 
and  Mr.  0*Connell  seemed  from  the  first  to  conceive  an  implacable 
hatred  to  him  personally.  After  various  manifestations  of  this  ani- 
mosity, Mr.  O'Connell  in  May  1815  attacked  him  in  one  of  hia  public 
speeches  in  terms  so  directly  insulting  that  a  challenge  was  the 
const quence.    Some  delay  however  having  occurred  in  settling  the 

freliminaries,  the  duel  was  prevented  by  the  interference  of  the  police, 
t  became  more  evident  afterwards  than  It  was  at  that  time  that, 
though  Mr.  Peel  opposed  the  claims  of  Roman  Catholic  emancipation, 
and  backed  the  ministry  with  which  he  was  connected  in  their  resist- 
ance to  those  claims,  his  notions  with  respect  to  the  government  of 
Ireland  were  by  no  means  those  of  the  extreme  orange  party.  "  From 
his  first  entrance,*'  says  one  of  his  biographers,  '*  upon  the  tumultuous 
arena  of  Irish  politics  to  the  end  of  his  life,  hoc  would,  if  he  could, 
have  quenched  the  fiercer  polemics  that  consumed  the  country  amid 
their  fires,  in  the  cooler  element  of  practical  and  secular  education ; 
but  this  was  far  beyond  his  power.  His  encouragement  of  schools, 
where  the  strife  of  religious  prosclytism  might  be  merged  in  the 
soberer  pursuits  of  ordinary  mental  culture,  was  only  attributed  to 
lukewarmness  by  one  party  and  to  infidelity  by  the  other ;  and  by  the 
diligence  alone  with  which  he  sought  to  remedy  the  multiform  abuses 
and  total  want  of  order  which  existed  in  the  details  of  his  own  office, 
did  he  gain  credit  in  Ireland  with  either  party.    In  all  else,  for  his  own 


party  he  was  too  temporising,  for  the  emancipationists  too  exactbg.*' 
To  all  intents  and  purposes  however  he  acted  consistently  with  his 
position  as  Irish  secretary  under  the  Liverpool  administration.  Not 
only  did  he  oppose  Mr.  GrattaU's  motion  for  a  committee  to  consider  the 
Ronian  Catholic  claims  in  Febmary  1813,  and  again  Sir  Henry  Pamolls 
motion  on  the  same  subject  in  1815,  but  his  speeches  on  both  these 
occasions  were  the  ablest  that  he  had  yet  delivered,  and  among  the 
most  telling  on  that  side  of  the  debate.  They  scarcely  grappled  with 
the  question  on  the  ground  of  essential  principle,  bat  strongly  and 
skilfully  laid  hold  of  the  points  of  real  practical  difficulty.  The  troth 
is  that  a  mind  so  thoroughly  cool,  English,  and  moderate  as  that  of 
Peel,  naust  have  felt  itself  out  of  its  element  when  charged,  in  a 
subordinate  capacity,  with  the  management  of  Irish  afi^rs  at  a  time 
of  such  heat  and  frenzy.  Accordingly,  as  soon  as  an  opportunity 
offered,  he  vacated  the  Irish  secretaryship.  The  war  with  Ki^leon  I. 
was  at  an  end;  Waterloo  had  brought  peace;  Europe  had  been 
re-arranged  by  the  Treaty  of  Vienna ;  and  the  Liverpool-Castlereagfa 
ministry,  with  gradually-increasing  unpopularity,  was  addressing  itself 
to  the  home-questions  the  discussion  of  which  forms  the  chief  pari 
of  the  history  of  the  Hegency.  Such  was  the  state  of  afiairs  when  Mr* 
Abbott,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  having  retired  into  the 
Upper  House  as  Lord  Colchester,  and  a  vacancy  having  in  conseqaenee 
occurred  in  the  representation  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  Mr.  Peel 
was  elected  his  successor  (1818).  Mr.  Canning  aspired  to  the  honour; 
but  the  influence  of  Lord  Eldon,  and  the  conviction  entertained  by  the 
uuiveKity  of  the  orthodoxy  of  Mr.  Peel's  viaws  on  the  Roman  CatboUo 
question,  determined  the  choice.  Mr.  Peel  then,  greatly  to  the  r«gret 
and  not  a  little  to  the  damage  of  the  government,  already  far  from 
firm,  resigned  his  post  without  accepting  another. 

From  1818  till  1822  Mr.  Peel  had  no  official  eonnection  with  the 
Liverpool-Castlereagh  ministry.  He  continued  however  to  give  it  his 
extra-official  support  in  all  measures  of  consequence.  It  was  during 
this  period,  too,  that  by  the  leading  part  he  took  in  tho  pnssing, 
currency  questions  of  the  day,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  his  sube«- 
quent  fame  as  a  financier.  He  had  already  shown  his  sympathy  with 
the  views  of  what  was  then  called  the  Economist  party,  of  which  Mr. 
Homer  during  his  Ufa  had  been  the  head,  and  to  whioh  the  House 
about  this  time  received  a  powerful  accession  in  Mr.  David  Ricardo ; 
and  on  the  appointment  of  a  Bank-Committee  in  Febraary  1819,  to 
consider  the  question  of  a  resumption  of  cash-pajments  and  other  allied 
questions,  rendered  necessarv  by  the  commercial  distresses  attending 
the  transition  from  a  state  of  war  to  one  of  peaces  Mr.  Peel,  then  only 
thirty-one  years  of  age,  was  appointed  chairman,  having  among  his 
colleagues  Canning,  Castlereagh,  Vansittart,  Tiemey,  Huskisson,  Fred^ 
rick  Robinson,  and  Sir  James  Mackintosh.  In  the  proceedings  of  this 
committee  and  the  debates  which  arose  out  of  them,  Mr.  Peel  displayed 
his  ability  both  as  a  speaker  and  as  a  man  of  business;  aad  it  was  in 
May  1819  that,  in  moving  resolutions  involving  a  resumption  of  cash* 
payments,  he  constituted  himself  the  champion,  to  use  his  own 
words,  of  "  the  old«  the  vulgar  doctrine,  as  spme  called  it^  that  the 
true  standard  of  value  consisted  in  a  definite  quantity  of  gold  bullion." 
"Every  sound  writer  on  the  subject,"  he  said,  "oame  to  the  sama 
conclustion,  that  a  certain  weight  of  gold  bullion,  with  an  impretaion 
on  it  denoting  it  to  be  of  that  certain  weight,  and  of  a  certain  fineness^ 
constituted  the  only  true,  intelligible,  and  adequate  standard  of  value." 
Though  these  views  were  carried  into  effect  by  parliament,  there  were 
not  wanting  members  who  demurred  to  them;  and  among  these  was 
Mr.  Peel's  father.  Sir  Robert.  Besides  this  eurrenoy  question,  the 
further  hutory  of  which  we  need  not  trace,  Mr.  Peel  ia  the  same  year 
took  part  with  the  Liverpool  government  in  their  opposition  to  the 
then  revived  agitation  for  Parliamentary  Reform.  He  approved  of  tho 
famous  'Six  Acts;'  and — what  was  long  afterwards  remembered  by 
the  other  party  to  his  discredit — he  defended,  with  a  vigour  idl  ths 
more  remarkable  that  ha  was  not  called  upon  to  exhibit  it  by  any 
official  conneotlon  with  government^  the  conduct  of  the  magistracy  in 
the  so*calltd  "  Manchester  massacre  '*  of  August  1619.  fie  kept  alool 
however,  with  studious  caution,  from  the  ministerial  proceedings  in 
the  case  of  Queen  Caroline,  which  followed  the  demise  of  Qeorge  III. 
and  the  accession  of  Qeorge  IV.  to  the  throne  (January  29, 1820),  and 
which  were  terminated  by  the  queens  death  in  August  1821.  It  was 
in  the  midst  of  this  storm  of  matrimonial  politics  that  Mr.  Peel  himself 
married.  His  wife  was  Julia,  the  youngest  daughter  of  Qeneral  Sir 
John  Floyd,  Bart    The  marriage  took  place  on  the  Sth  of  June  1820. 

George  IV.  having  retained  the  Liverpool  miniatnr  in  office^  Mr* 
Peel  was  induced  again  to  become  a  member  of  it  In  January  182S 
he  took  office  as  seoretaiy  of  state  for  the  home  department  A 
further  modification  of  the  ministry  was  oftosed  by  the  snicide,  in 
August,  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  whom  Mr.  Canning  suoeeeded  in  the 
foreign  secretaryship.  Till  the  fatal  illness  of  Lwd  Liverpo61  (April 
1827)  broke  up  this  mhiistry,  Mr.  Canning  and  Mr.  Peel  oontinnoa  to 
be  the  most  prominent  and  active  menben  of  it — agreeiDg  rndSUtnUj 
to  co-operate,  but  having  at  the  same  time  oertain  (Hflferenoes.  Whil^ 
Mr.  Canning  was  libenUising  the  foreign  polioy  of  the  coontry,  Mr« 
Peel  was  busy  with  new  forms  of  the  eurren^-qnestHiA  peculiar  to  • 
time  of  unusual  commercial  distress  and  pania  While  Mr.  Canning 
was  favourable  to  a  consideration  of  the  Roman  Catholio  eliims^  Mft 
Peel,  as  before,  opposed  them,  though  with  a  growing  oonviction  that  , 
the  opposition  could  not  bo  long  continued.    Both  remainoi  opposed 
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to  parliamentary  refonn.  Prior  to  the  time  of  Lord  Liverpool's 
resignation  his  ministry  was  broken  into  two  parties — the  Old  Tpry  or 
Eldon-Peel  party  who  stood  opposed  to  the  Roman  Catholic  claims,  and 
of  whom  Mr.  Peel  was  the  active  leader;  and  the  more  liberal  party, 
who,  with  Canning  as  their  leader,  were  approximating  to  the  Whigs. 
The  question,  on  Lord  Liyerpool's  retirement,  was  whether  by  &e 
appointment  of  a  nobleman  of  high  rank  and  influence,  such  as  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  to  succeed  him,  the  two  parties  could  be  held 
together,  or  whether  a  new  ministry  should  be  formed  of  which 
Canning  should  be  the  head.  The  second  was  the  altematire  which 
actually  came  to  pass.  The  king,  though  personally  hostile  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  claims,  empowered  Mr.  Canning  to  form  a  ministry  in 
which  the  Roman  Catholic  question  should  be  an  open  one,  but  which 
should  be  pledged  to  resist  parliamentary  reform  or  any  repeal  of  the 
Test  and  Corporation  Act^  In  this  ministry,  the  formation  of  which 
was  regarded  as  a  new  epoch  in  the  political  history  of  the  country, 
and  was  accordingly  welcomed  by  many  of  the  leading  Whigs,  Mr. 
Canning  held  the  chancellorship  of  the  Exchequer  together  with  the 
premier's  usual  ofiBce  of  first  Lord  of  the  Treasury ;  and  the  blanks  in 
the  administration  caused  by  the  secession  of  Lord  Eldon,  Mr.  Peel, 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Lord  Melville,  and  others,  were  filled  up  by  the 
■election  of  men  willing  to  act  along  with  Mr.  Canning — among  whom 
was  Mr.  Robinson  (now  created  Lord  Goderich)  as  colonial  secretary, 
and  Mr.  Copley  (now  Lord  Lyndhurst)  as  lord  chancellor  (April  1827) 
[Cakming,  Gkorob.] 

On  Mr.  Canning's  death  (Aug.  8, 1827),  his  anomaloas  ministry,  so 
delicately  poised  between  the  Tories  and  the  Whigs,  was  continued  for 
a  few  months  by  Lord  Goderich ;  but  on  his  resignation,  in  January 
1828,  a  new  ministry  was  formed  of  the  old  Tory  construction,  with 
the  important  and  significant  exception,  that  Lord  Eldon  was  not 
re-instated  in  the  chancellorship,  but  Lord  Lyndhurst  continued  in  it. 
The  following  was  the  composition  of  the  cabinet  of  this  memorable 
administration,  which,  from  the  names  of  its  two  chiefs,  is  now 
usually  called  the  Wellington-Peel  Administration : — First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury,  the  Duke  of  Wellington ;  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
Mr.  Qoulbum;  Lord-Chancellor,  Lord  Lyndhurst;  President  of  the 
Council,  Earl  Bathurst ;  Lord  Privy  Seal,  Lord  EUenborough ;  Foreign 
Secretary,  Lord  Dudley  and  Ward;  Colonial  Secretary,  Mr.  Hub- 
kisson ;  Home  Secretary,  Mr.  Peel ;  Master  of  the  Mint,  Mr.  Berries ; 
President  of  the  India  Board,  Lord  Melville ;  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  Mr.  Grant;  Secretary  at  War,  Lord  Palmerston.  The 
ministry  was  afterwards  modified  by  the  secession  of  Mr.  Huskisson. 
Its  great  act  was  the  passing  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Relief  Bill— a 
measure  the  eventual  necessity  of  which  Mr.  Peel  had  been  prepared 
for ;  which  was  now  pressed  to  an  issue  by  the  overwhelming  mfluence 
of  the  Catholic  Association  in  Ireland,  as  shown  in  the  election  of 
Mr.  O'Connell  to  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  county  of  Clare,  and 
which  the  ministry  determined  on  as  soon  as  the  king  had  given  his 
reluctant  consent.  On  the  5th  of  March  1829,  Mr.  Peel— who  had  in 
the  meantime  been  rejected  by  the  University  of  Oxford  in  favour  of 
Sir  Harty  Inglis,  whose  anti-Roman-Catholic  principles  recommended 
him — brought  forward  the  Relief  Bill  in  the  Commons,  as  member 
for  the  close  borough  of  Westbury.  His  speech  on  this  occasion  was 
not  only  powerful  at  the  time,  but  is  interesting  now  as  revealing  what 
nay  be  called  the  cardinal  principle  of  Mr.  Peel's  career  as  a  statesman. 
.*•  We  are  placed,"  he  said,  ••in  a  position  in  which  we  cannot  remain. 
We  cannot  continue  stationary.  There  is  an  evil  in  divided  cabi- 
nets and  distracted  couocils  which  cannot  be  longer  tolerated.  .  .  . 
Supposing  this  to  be  established,  and  supposing  it  to  be  conceded  that 
a  united  government  must  be  formed,  in  the  next  place  I  say  that 
government  must  choose  one  of  two  courses.  They  must  advance  or 
they  must  recede.  They  must  grant  further  political  privileges  to 
the  Romsn  Catholics,  or  they  must  retract  Uiose  already  given.  .  .  . 
I  am  asked,  what  new  light  has  broken  in  upon  me  f  Why  I  see  a 
necessity  for  concession  now  which  was  not  evident  before  f  The  same 
events,  I  am  told,  have  happened  before,  and  therefore  the  same  con- 
sequences ought  to  follow  I  Is  this  the  fact  ?  Are  evenU  in  politics 
like  equal  quantities  in  numbers  or  mathematics,  always  the  same  1 
Are  tiiey,  like  the  great  abstract  truths  of  morality,  eternal  and  invari- 
able in  their  application  f  May  not  the  recurrence — the  continued 
recurrence— of  the  very  same  event  totally  alter  its  character,  at  least 
its  practical  results  f  "  Mr.  Peel  on  this  occasion  spoke  out,  as  a  states- 
man, the  general  sense  of  the  nation ;  and  the  Emancipation  Act,  after 
running  the  gauntlet  of  the  Upper  House,  became  law.  Besides  this 
great  measure,  Mr.  Peel,  as  Home  Secretary,  introduced  other  measures, 
including  the  New  Metropolitan  Police  Act,  which  provided  London 
with  its  efficient  body  of  *  Peelers,'  subject  to  the  Home  Office,  in  lieu 
of  the  old  '  Charlies.'  Questions  of  currency  also  occupied  him  during 
this  administration. 

Though  the  Wellington-Peel  government  had  yielded  on  the  Roman 
Catholic  Kelief  question,  they  were  not  prepared  to  yield  on  the  great 
constitutional  quf  stion  of  Parliamentary  Reform.  When  in  February 
1830,  Lord  John  Russell  moved  the  question  of  disfranchising  one  or 
two  oorrupt  small  boroughs,  and  transferring  the  representation  to 
■ome  of  the  large  commercial  towns  then  unrepresented,  Mr.  Peel 
opposed  the  motion,  "because  it  introduced  a  principle  bto  the 

2 stem  of  representation— that  of  mere  numbers— which  he  said  was 
e  ultra-democratic  principle,  and  with  which  the  aristocratic  and 


monarchical  principle  could  not  long  co-exist."  The  death  of 
George  lY.  however  (June  26, 1880),  and  the  acoession  of  William  IV., 
followed  as  it  was  by  an  immediate  dissolution  of  parliament,  and  & 
general  election  (not  to  speak  of  the  concurrent  influence  of  the 
French  Revolution  of  July),  rendered  the  continued  refusal  of  Par- 
liamentary Reform  impossible.  After  the  re-assembling  of  parliament 
on  the  2nd  of  November  1880,  Uie  Duke  again  repudiated  reform 
absolutely ;  but  Mr.  Peel's  language,  though  also  negative,  was  more 
guarded.  Amidst  violent  excitement,  the  ministers  resigned ;  and  a 
Reform  ministry — the  first  Whig  ministry  since  1807 — was  constituted 
the  same  month  under  the  premiership  of  Earl  Grey.  Lord  Brougham 
became  Lord  Chancellor;  Lord  Palmerston,  Foreign  Secretary;  the 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  President  of  the  Council ;  Lord  John  Russell, 
Paymaster  of  the  Forces;  Lord  Althorp,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer; 
and  Mr.  Peel  was  succeeded  in  the  Home  secretaryship  by  Lord  Mel- 
bourne. It  was  at  this  jtlncture  that  the  death  of  Mr.  Peel's  father 
raised  him  to  the  baronetcy  and  the  estates. 

For  the  first  time  in  his  life  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  now  in  open 
opposition.  He  opposed  with  great  determination  the  Whig  schemes 
of  reform,  but  in  such  a  manner  as  to  indicate  his  private  conviction, 
from  an  observation  of  public  opinion,  that  tome  change  in  the  repre- 
sentative system  was  inevitable.  His  conduct  in  fact,  during  the 
whole  of  the  Reform  Bill  crisis,  had  an  important  influence  on  the 
result  He  dedined  at  the  last  moment  to  join  with  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  in  the  attempt  to  form  a  ministry  to  supersede  that  of 
Earl  Grey.  The  Dt^e  of  Wellington  withdrew  his  opposition :  on  the 
4th  of  June  1882  the  Reform  Bill  passed  the  Lords,  and  three  days 
afterwards  it  was  law.  In  January  1833  the  first  reformed  parliament 
met.  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  returned  for  Tamworth,  which  he  continued 
to  represent  during  the  rest  of  his  life. 

Acquiescing  in  the  new  state  of  things,  and  abandoning  all  idea  of 
abrogating  the  constitutional  change  which  had  occurred,  it  was  now 
Sir  Robert's  aim  to  organise,  what  he  called  a  '  Conservative '  party,  as 
distinct  either  from  that  of  the  Whigs,  or  that  of  the  inveterate  Tories. 
Supported  in  this  aim  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  others,  whose 
views  took  the  same  shape,  he  acted  as  a  vigilant,  but  not  factious, 
critic  of  the  various  important  measures  introduced  by  the  Whigs  into 
the  Reformed  Parliament ;  first,  under  the  premiership  of  Earl  Grey ; 
and,  next,  under  that  of  Lord  Melbourne.  He  gave  his  support  to  the 
Irish  Coercion  Bill;  he  advocated  the  abolition  of  negro  slavery  in  the 
colonies,  but  advised  great  caution  in  the  practical  steps  for  carrying 
it  into  effect;  and  he  acted  a  cautious  part  in  the  debates  on  the  Poor 
Law  Amendment  Act  of  1834,  but,  on  the  whole,  approved  of  that 
momentous  change.  These  measures  were  carried  while  Earl  Grey 
was  still  premier ;  but  before  the  prorogation  of  Parliament  in  August^ 
1834,  Lord  Grey  had  been  succeeded  by  Lord  Melbourne,  with  Lord 
Althorp  as  his  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  The  death  of  Lord 
Althorp's  father,  Earl  Spencer,  in  November,  1834,  having  raised  him 
to  the  Upper  House,  the  King,  to  the  surprise  of  all,  availed  himself 
of  the  ministerial  difficulty  thus  occasioned  to  dismiss  the  Whig 
Ministers  altogether,  and  call  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  his  councils. 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  had  not  expected  any  such  event,  was  then  at 
Rome  with  his  family.  Being  sent  for,  however,  he  hastened  back  to 
London,  where  he  arrived  on  the  9th  of  December ;  the  Duke,  who 
bad,  in  the  meantime,  acted  provisionally  as  minister,  immediately 
consulted  with  him,  and  a  Conservative  Ministry  was  arranged  as 
follows  : — ^First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
Sir  Robert  Peel ;  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  Lyndhurst ;  President  of  the 
Council,  Lord  Rosslyn;  Privy  Seal,  Lord  Whamcliffe;  Foreign  Secre- 
tary, the  Duke  of  Wellington ;  Home  Secretary,  Mr.  Goulbum ;  Colo- 
nial Secretary,  Lord  Abei^een ;  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  Earl  de 
Grey ;  Master  of  the  Ordnance,  Sir  George  Murray ;  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  and  Master  of  the  Mint, Mr.  Alexander  Baring;  President 
of  the  India  Board,  Lord  EUenborough ;  Paymaster  of  the  Forces,  Sir 
E.  Knatchbull ;  Secretary  at  War,  Idr.  Herries;  Secretaiy  for  Ireland, 
Sir  Henry  Hardinge. 

Sir  Robert  Peel's  fixst  premiership  was  but  short  It  began  in 
December  1834,  and  in  April  1835  it  was  at  an  end.  On  assumbg 
office.  Sir  Robert,  in  a  letter  to  the  electors  of  Tamworth,  had  made 
a  manifesto  of  the  intended  policy  of  his  Conservative  ministry. 
*'With  regard  to  the  Reform  Bill,"  he  said,  "I  will  now  repeat  the 
declaration  which  I  made  when  I  entered  the  House  of  Commons  as  a 
member  of  the  Reformed  Parliament,  that  I  consider  the  Reform  Bill 
a  final  and  irrevocable  settlement  of  a  great  constitutional  question— 
a  settlement  which  no  friend  to  the  peace  and  welfare  of  this  countiy 
would  attempt  to  disturb,  either  by  indirect  or  by  insidious  means." 
Proceeding  on  this  as  a  fixed  principle,  the  new  ministiy  was  to  govern 
the  count^  in  a  Conservative  spirit,  but  with  a  readiness  to  carry  into 
effect  certain  minor  domestic  reforms  which  were  indicated.  This 
policy  however,  while  perhaps  it  was  not  satisfactory  to  the  remnant 
of  the  old  Tories,  was  certainly  not  satisfactory  to  the  country  at 
lai^e.  The  Reform  Bill  had  not^  indeed,  produced  all  the  results  that 
the  more  eager  had  anticipated;  the  Whigs  had  not,  in  all  respect^ 
come  up  to  the  mark  of  popular  expectation,  and  the  disappointment 
had  begun  to  show  itself  among  the  Radical  party,  who  criticised  the 
Whigs  severely  and  were  bent  on  carrying  futher  contitutional 
changes.  StiU,  the  re-action  against  Whig  rule  was  not  such  that 
Sir  Robert  Peel's  "  Conservative "  ministry  could  stand  its  ground. 
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This  was  shown  by  the  resalt  of  the  elections  which  followed  the  dis- 
solution of  parliament — a  disBolation  thought  necessary  by  Sir  Robert 
hinuelfl     As  soon  as  the  new  parliament  met»  government  was  defeated 
by  a  majority  of  316  yotes  to  306  on  the  election  of  a  speaker — Mr. 
Abercromby,  the  nominee   of  the  Whigs  (now  Lord  Dunfermline), 
being  chosen  instead  of  the  former  speaker,  Sir  Charles  Sutton.    This 
waa  on  the  19th  of  Febmary  1835;  and  on  the  25th  of  the  same 
month  goverDment  was  again  beaten  in  the  Commons  by  a  majority 
of  seven,  on  a  motion  by  Lord  Morpeth  for  an  amendment  on  the 
address.      Sir  Robert's  speech  on  this  occasion  was  extremely  able. 
Singling  out  the  fact  that  the  strength  of  the  opposition  to  him  arose 
from  the  co-operation  of  Mr.  O'Connell  and  the  Irish  members  with  the 
Whigs,  he  animadverted  in  cuttiog  terms  on  this  conjunction,  seeing 
that  in  point  of  fact  the  Irish  party  and  the  Radicals  had  been  far 
more  unfriendly  to  the  defunct  Whig  ministry  than  he  and  the  Con- 
servatives had  been,  and  seeing  also  that  even  now  the  Whigs  did  not 
pledge  themselves,  any  more  than  he  did,  to  the  Ballot,  the  exclusion 
of  bishops  from  the  House  of  Lords,  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  or 
any  other  of  those  measures  upon  which  the  Radicals  had  split  with 
the  Whigs.    The  gist  of  his  argument  was,  that  a  Whig  ministry  could 
not  really  be  a  whit  more  innovative  than  his  own  would  be.     The 
answer  to  this  given  at  the  time,  savs  Mr.  Doubleday,  was  "  that  the 
Whigs  would  be  more  'squeezable    than  the  Conservatives;"  and, 
aooordingly,  though  Sir  Robert  remained  in  office,  showing  wonderful 
patience  and  wonderful  practical  talent,  till  April,  he  was  then  defeated 
by  so  considerable  a  majority,  in  a  skilfully  framed  series  of  motions 
of  Lord  John  Russell's,  relative  to  the  temporalities  of  the  Irish 
Church,  that  he  had  no  option  but  to  resign  (April  8, 1835).    Lord 
Melbourne  was  again  placed  at  the  head  of  a  Whig  administration, 
consisting  of  nearly  the  same  men  who  had  been  in  office  four  months 
before,  the  chief  exception  being  that  in  the   interim  the  famous 
rupture  had  taken  place  between  the  Whigs  and  Lord  Brougham,  so 
that  the  chancellorship  was  given  not  to  him  but  to  Lord  Cottenham. 
Lord  John  Russell  became  home  secretary. 

The  second  Melbourne  administration  lasted  throughout  the  rest  of 
the  reign  of  William  IV.  (who  died  June  20, 1837)  and  during  nearly 
four  years  of  the  reign  of  Qaeen  Victoria.    During  those  six  yean 
(1835-1841)  though  many  questions  were  agitated,  their  chief  success 
was  in  the  Municipal  Reform  Bill,  passed  during  the  first  year.    From 
1836  to  1839  they  were  able  to  do  little,  and,  robbed  of  their  strength 
as  they  were  by  the  growth  of  the  more  extreme  party  and  of  the  party 
who  desired  a  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws,  they  were  becoming  more  and 
more  unpopular.    At  last,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  whose  popularity  h|id 
been  in  proportion  increasing,  and  who  had  in  the  meantime  been  acting 
as  a  critic  of  their  measures,  and  husbanding  his  own  strength, 
opposed  their  bill  for  suspending  the  constitution  of  the  Colony  of 
Jamaica ;  and  the  majority  for  ministers  was  so  small,  the  numbers 
being  294  against  289,  that  the  Whigs  resigned  on  the  following  day 
(May  7, 1839),  and  Sir  Robert  was  called  upon  to  form  a  new  ministry. 
In  this  he  failed,  owing  to  the  refusal  of  the  Queen  to  consent  to  the 
removal  of  some  ladies  of  her  household,  whose  connection  with  the 
Whig  party  Sir  Robert  deemed  inconsistent  with  their  holding  official 
place  under  a   Conservative  government.    The  Whigs    accordingly 
resumed  office,  and  kept  it  for  more  than  two  years  longer — weakened, 
as  before,  by  the  pressure  upon  them  of  Mr.  O'ConneH's  party,  and 
the  Anti-Com-Law  League  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  Sir  Robert  Peel 
and  his  well-drilled  Conservatives  on  the  other.    A  general  election 
in   1841,  instead  of  giving  them  fresh  strength,  so    increased  the 
foroe  of  the  Conservatives,  that,  immediately  on  the  opening  of  the  new 
parliament^  Sir  Robert  had  a  majority  of  860  against  269  in  the 
Commons  on  a  motion  for  an  amendment  to  the  address  so  framed  as 
to  involve  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence  in  the  policy  of  ministers, 
more  especially  tiieir  financiid  policy  and  their  conduct  in  reference  to 
the  Cora  Laws  (Aug.  27, 1841).  Three  days  afterwards  Lord  Melbourae 
and  his  colleagues  resigned,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  once  more  premier. 
The  new  Conservative  cabinet  consisted  of  the  following  members  :— 
First  Lord  of  Uie  Treasury,  Sir  Robert  Peel ;  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord 
Lyndhurst;  President  of  the  Council,  Lord  Wharadiffe;  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty,  Lord  Haddington;  Lord  Privy  Seal,  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham ;  Home  Secretary,  Sir  James  Graham ;  Foreign  Secretary, 
the  Earl  of  Aberdeen ;  Colonial  Secretary,  Lord  Stanley ;  President  of 
the  India  Board,  Lord  Ellenborough ;  Secretary  at  War,  Sir  Henry 
Hardinge ;  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  Earl  of  Ripon ;  Chan- 
cellor  of   the    Exchequer,    Mr.  Qoulburn;   Paymaster-Qeneral,  Sir 
Edward  Knatchbull.     Among  the  ministers  not  in  the  cabinet,  was 
Mr.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  as  Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Trade.    At  the 
head  of  this  ministry,  and  with  the  command  of  a  working  minority  of 
about  a  hundred  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Sir  Robert  entered  on  the 
greatest  period  of  his  political  career.  The  history  of  his  minirtry  from 
August  1841  to  July  1846  is  full  of  interest.    Having  committed 
himself  to  no  definite  line  of  policy,  except  in  his  preference  for  a 
sliding-scale  of  cora-duties  over  a  fixed  duty,  and  such  other  general 
avowals,  the  country,  on  his  accession  to  office,  was  left  to  form  its 
own  auguries  and  anticipations.    Nor  during  the  remainder  of  the 
session  of  1841  would  he  bring  forward  any  expHoit  statement  of 
intended  measures — resolved  as  he  was  to  mature  them  during  the 
prorogation.    On  the  reassembling  of  parliament  in  February  1842,  he 
was  prepared  with  his  measorea.    They  were  of  a  bold  and  oompre- 


hensive  character.  First,  in  the  matter  of  the  Com  Laws,  he  proposed 
his  famous  sliding-acale  (Feb.  9,  1842),  according  to  which  the  duty  on 
foreign  oorn,  commencing  in  the  case  of  wheat  at  20i.  per  quarter  when 
wheat  was  at  50t.,  shoidd  gradually  diminish,  as  the  price  rose, — 
becoming,  for  example,  17<.  when  wheat  was  at  55<.,  12«.  when  wheat 
was  at  60«.,  8«.  when  wheat  was  at  65s.,  5m,  when  wheat  was  at  70i., 
and  only  Ij;  when  wheat  should  be  at  73«.  or  upwards.  There  was  a 
corresponding  scale  for  oats  and  another  for  barley.  The  measure, 
displeasing  as  it  was  on  various  grounds  to  various  parties — to  the 
Whigs,  because  they  had  declared  for  a  fixed  duty,  to  the  Anti-Cora 
Law  League,  because  they  desired  a  total  repeal,  and  to  many  of  the 
landed  proprietors,  because  they  disliked  any  relaxation  of  protection 
--roused  much  discussion ;  but  after  several  motions  against  it  on 
dififerent  principles  had  been  rejected,  it  became  law.  Next  came  the 
important  question  of  the  means  of  repairing  the  deficit  which  had 
been  going  on  in  the  revenue,  at  such  a  rate  that  the  total  for  the  five 
years  ending  April  5,  1842  was  7,502,6332.,  while  for  the  year  1842-3, 
it  was  calculated  by  anticipation  at  2,570,0002.  On  this  bead,  says  Mr. 
Doubleday,  Sir  Robert  argued  **  that  the  maximum  of  indirect  taxation 
was  then  reached,  and  that  to  accumulate  the  already  unbearable  load 
of  imposts  upon  the  necessaries  or  even  the  luxuries  of  life  would  be 
ruinous  as  well  as  futile.  The  conclusion,  therefore,  was  that  nothing 
but  a  direct  tax  upon  income  could  be  reUed  upon  to  fill  up  the  hiatus 
in  the  exchequer."  Accordingly  it  was  proposed  to  levy  for  three  years 
an  income-tax  of  sevenpence  in  the  pound,  or  nearly  three  per  cent 
This  also,  in  spite  of  opposition,  was  carried.  Then  came  the  revision 
of  the  tari£^  by  which  the  premier  abandoned  the  duties  on  a  great 
variety  of  minor  foreign  commodities,  such  as  drugs  and  dye-wmnls; 
and  diminished  the  prohibitory  duties  on  cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  salted 
meat,  butter,  eggs,  cheese^  and  lard.  Though  the  new  ianS  waa  also 
carried,  it  caused  dissension  between  Sir  Robert  and  many  of  his 
Protectionist  supporters ;  the  more  so  that,  in  the  course  of  the  debates 
upon  it,  it  distinctly  appeared  that  he  was  a  convert  to  the  theory  of 
free-trade.  '*  I  believe,"  he  said,  in  Ms  speech  on  the  tarifl^  "  that  on 
the  general  principle  of  free-trade,  there  is  now  no  great  dififercnce  of 
opinion,  and  that  all  agree  in  the  general  rule  that '  we  should  pur- 
chase in  the  cheapest  market  and  sell  in  the  dearest' "  This  statement 
drew  rapturous  cheeis  from  the  economists  and  opposition  generally; 
and  though  Sir  Robert  went  on  to  say,  that  he  deemed  corn  and  sugar 
exceptional  casee^  the  ulterior  tendency  was  evident  With  the  exception 
of  some  debates  on  the  poor-law,  and  some  on  foreign  policy  in  refer- 
ence to  France,  Spain,  America,  and  China,  the  foregoing  measures  of 
taxation  and  finance  engroned  the  parliament  of  1842.  The  most 
important  events  of  1843  were  extra-parliamentary.  The  permission 
of  the  disruption  of  the  Scottish  established  church  in  May  1843  has 
been  accounted  by  some  a  strange  oversight  of  a  ministry  constructed 
on  the  principles  of  conservatism,  and  has  been  attributed  to  false  or 
insufficient  information  on  the  part  of  goverament.  The  contest  with 
Mr,  O'Connell,  who  was  then  agitating  Ireland  to  the  verge  of  revo- 
lution by  monster-meetings  and  the  organised  action  of  an  association 
which  had  *  repeal'  for  its  motto,  occupied  a  greater  share  of  the  energies 
of  the  goverament  For  a  time,  Sir  Robert,  confident,  as  it  afterwards 
appeared,  that  Mr.  O'Connell  himself  did  not  mean  to  go  beyond  a 
certain  length,  allowed  him  to  proceed  without  cheek ;  but  at  length 
(October  1844)  the  government  took  their  measures,  the  ClontaTf 
meeting  was  forbidden,  and  Mr.  O'Cozmell,  his  son  John,  and  seven 
of  their  associates,  were  arrested  on  charges  of  conspiracy  and  sedition, 
and,  being  tried,  were  sentenced  to  fine  and  imprisonment  From  that 
moment  Mr.  O'Connell  was  virtually  crushed ;  for,  though  he  survived 
during  the  remainder  of  Peel's  administration,  he  was  never  able  again 
to  be  what  he  had  been.  This  however  arose  partly  from  causes  which 
could  not  have  been  foreseen. 

The  year  1844,  with  its  Banking  Act  and  its  extraoiduiary  activity 
in  railway  I,  had  passed  away;  and  1845  opened  with  every  outward 
show  of  prosperity.  The  parliamentary  session  of  that  year  was 
comparatively  easy;  the  renewal  of  the  income-tax  for  three  years 
longer,  the  augmentation  of  the  Maynooth  grant  Aod  the  proposal  for 
erecting  six  new  Irish  colleges,  open  to  all  sects,  were  carried  by 
goverament ;  and  though  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League,  represented  in 
the  House  by  Messrs.  Cobden  and  Bright,  were  making  way,  and  were 
gaining  over  the  Whigs,  the  stability  of  the  existing  administration 
was  not  materially  a£fected.  But  the  events  of  the  long  recess  of  1845 
were  of  a  kind  to  disturb  all  existing  arrangements  and  all  ordinary 
calculations.  The  potato  rot  followed  as  it  was  by  a  dreadful  famine 
in  Ireland,  rendered  it  absolutely  necessary  to  oome  to  iiome  conclu- 
sion on  the  great  question  which  the  Anti-Cora-Law  League  had  been 
maturing^  Lord  John  Russell  announced  this  in  his  famous  letter  of 
the  22nd  of  November,  written  from  Edinburgh,  to  the  electors  of 
London.  Sir  Robert  Peel  lost  no  time  in  declaring  to  his  colleagues 
his  conviction,  that  the  Cora  Laws  must  be  totally  repealed.  In  this 
Lord  Stanley  and  others  would  not  go  along  with  him ;  and  on  the 
6th  of  December,  Sir  Robert  tdvised  the  queen  to  send  for  Lord  John 
RusselL  As  Earl  Qrey  refused  to  join  with  Lord  John  in  attempting 
to  form  a  cabinet  Sir  Robert  was  recalled  after  a  few  days,  and 
re-accepted  office  at  the  head  of  his  ministry  (Lord  Stanley  seceding) 
with  the  avowed  intention  of  repealing  the  Corn  LawiL  Accordingly, 
a  few  days  after  the  meeting  of  parliament  (Jan.  27, 1846),  he  brought 
out  a  new  tariff^  and  with  it  his  proposition  to  modify  the  action  of 
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the  feliding-kcAle  for  the  next  tbne  ytaiB,  and  after  that  period  to 
abolish  all  duties  on  corn,  elcept  the  nominal  one  of  a  Bhilling  per 
quarter.  Vehement  debates  followed,  in  which  Lord  Stanley,  Lord 
George  Bentinck,  and  Mr.  Disraeli,  as  the  heads  of  a  new  Protectionist 
party,  attacked  Sir  Robert  with  every  weapon  of  sarcaum  and  argu- 
ment. The  Duke  of  Wellington  however,  and  other  Conservatives  of 
great  weight,  remained  firm  to  their  lender;  and  the  repeal  was 
carried.  Defeated  oH  the  Iri.«h  Coercion  Bill,  only  a  few  hours  after 
the  Tariff  Bill  had  passed  the  Lords,  Sir  Robert  resigned  office 
(June  29,. 184 6).  Before  doing  bo  he  made  a  magDaoimous  declaration 
to  the  efi^ct  that  the  merit  of  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws  was  more 
due  to  Mr.  Cobden  than  to  himrelf,  or  to  any  other  man  in  the  House. 
Never  perhaps  was  a  minister  followed  into  his  retirement  with  such 
general  applauses  as  followed  Sir  Robert  Peel. 

Sir  Robert's  popularity  continued  unabated  during  the  next  four 
years.  During  two  of  these  he  lent  a  general  and  cordial  support  to 
the  Whig  government  of  Lord  John  Russell — ^voting  with  them  on  the 
question  of  the  Kavigation  LawB,  and  also  for  the  removal  of  Jewish 
disabilities.  The  European  revolutionary  movements  of  1848-49  how- 
ever, brought  in  a  new  set  of  questions,  and  Sir  Robert  disagreed 
deriously  with  the  foreign  policy  of  Lord  Palmerston.  Anticipations 
were  general  of  his  speedy  return  to  power  when,  riding  up  Constitu- 
tion-hill on  the  29th  of  June  1850  he  was  thrown  from  his  horse,  and 
injured  so  severely  that  he  died  on  the  2nd  of  July. 

This  is  not  the  place  for  any  attempt  to  appreciate  Sir  Robert's 
character  as  a  man  and  a  statesman.  Many  reviews  of  his  career,  some 
In  the  form  of  elaborate  biographies,  have  been  published  since  bis 
death — among  which  may  be  mentioned  *The  Political  Life  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  b^  Thomas  Doubleday,'  2  vols.,  1856;  and  M.  Guizot's 
more  recent  biographical  tribute.  Memoirs  of  Sir  Robert  from  his 
own  papers,  referring  particularly  to  his  conduct  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Emancipation  movement,  and  in  the  Com  Law  Repeal  move- 
ment, have  also  been  published  by  his  literary  executors.  Almost  all 
who  have  written  about  him  have  agreed  in  their  general  estimate  of 
him  as  a  man  of  high  conscientiousness,  and  of  a  species  of  ability. 
peculiarly  English  and  peculiarly  fitting  him  for  the  work  which  feU 
to  him — ability  not  of  the  speculative  or  philosophical,  but  of  the 
practical,  deliberate,  ahd  considerate  order.  His  political  genius  con- 
sisted in  perceiviog  when  the  necessity  for  carrying  a  great  social 
change  arose,  and  in  devising  the  parluimentary  means  for  carrying  it 
As  the  leader  of  a  party,  and  as  a  mnster  of  the  art  of  parliamentary 
management^  he  was  probably  unrivalled ;  the  House  of  Commons 
Was  his  element ;  and  though  there  have  been  greater  orators  there, 
there  have  been  few  speakers  combining  such  dignity,  tact  and 
courtesy,  with  fine  powers  of  eloquence.  Apart  from  his  parliamentary 
duties,  his  chief  pleasure  seemed  to  be  in  art  He  was  a  noted 
collector  of  pictures,  and  left  valuable  collections  both  in  his  town 
mansion  and  at  Drayton  manor.  He  was  generous  in  his  patronage  of 
artists,  and  many  kind  and  munificent  actions  done  by  him  privately 
have  come  to  light  His  tastes  in  literature,  though  he  did  not 
himself  practise  authorship  except  in  connection  with  practical  politics, 
were  high  and  scholarly,  and  more  wide  in  their  range  than  might 
have  been  supposed. 

Sir  Robert  left  five  sons— the  present  barohet.  Sir  Roboi-t  (bom  May 
4, 1822),  fbrmerly  secretary  of  legation  in  Switzerland,  and  now  (1857) 
a  junior  lord  of  the  Admiralty  ;  Frederick  (born  1823)  also  a  member 
of  parliament,  and  under-secrctai-y  of  war;  Willidm  (bom  1824)  a 
captain  in  the  Royal  Kavy ;  John  Floyd  (bom  1827)  an  officer  in  the 
BcotsFusilierauards ;  Arthur  Well  esley  (bom  1829).  Of  two  (iaughtfers, 
one  married  (1841)  Viscount  Villiers,  eldest  son  of  Earl  Jersey;  the 
other  married  (1865)  the  Honourable  Mr.  Stonor. 

PEELE,  GEOHQE,  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  native  of  Devon- 
■lire,  and  hS  have  been  born  not  later  than  U52  or  1553.  In  1564 
he  was  a  member  of  Broadpates  Hall,  now  Pembroke  College,  in 
Oxford ;  he  took  his  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  1677,  and  was  made 
Master  of  Arts  in  1579.  In  no  long  time  afterwards  he  appears  to 
have  removed  to  London,  and  thrown  himself  upon  the  world  as  a 
literary  adventurer ;  but  he  was  also  during  a  portion  of  his  career  a 
professed  actor.  In  that  age  the  precailousness  alwa^a  incident  to 
the  profession  of  authorship  was  so  distressingly  great  tliat  the  pur- 
snit,  if  entered  on  by  a  poor  man,  was  barely  compatible  with  the 
preservation  of  personal  respectability;  and,  though  the  particulars  of 
Peele's  career  are  but  very  imperfectly  known,  there  is  evidence 
enough  to  show  that  it  was  not  only  unfortunate  but  disreputable. 
His  conduct  is  represented  as  having  been  even  more  irregular  than 
that  of  Marlowe  and  Greene,  who  were  his  intimate  associates  and  his 
coadjutors  in  the  improvement  of  the  early  English  drama.  A  tract, 
frequently  reprinted,  entitled  *  The  Merrie  Conceited  Jests  of  George 
Pieele,'  represents  him  as  nothing  short  of  a  common  swindler.  Some 
of  the  exploits  which  it  relates  are  dotibtless  exaggerated,  and  others 
may  have  been  erroneously  fathered  upon  him;  but  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  he  suffered  many  pecuniary  distresses,  and  was  no  way 
scrupulous  in  the  shifts  by  which  he  sought  reliel  He  was  dead  in 
169{*,  when  Meres,  in  tiie  second  part  of  his  •  Palladis  Tamin,' 
described  his  death  as  having  been  caused  by  his  debaucheries.  In 
the  *  Jests'  he  is  spoken  of  as  a  married  man;  and  his  letter  to  Lord 
Burleigh,  asking  for  relief,  describes  the  hearer  aa  his  eldest  daughter. 

The  eariiest  of  Peele*s  compositiona  that  !s  knotm  £b  a  copy  of 


yeraet  prefixed  to  Watson^s  'tKarofiTo^ta,  which  was  poblisbed  in 
1581,  and  his  earliest  known  drama  was  printed  in  1684.     In  182S 
Mr.  Dyce  published  an  exoellent  edition  of  '  The  Works  of  George 
Peele,  with  some  account  of  his  Life  and  Writings,'  2  vols,  post  Svo. 
A  reprint  of  this  edition,  with  improvements  and  additions,  appeared 
in  1829 ;  and  in  1889  the  same  editor  published  a  third  volume.     The 
non-dramatic  poems,  except  a  few  short  miscellaneous  pieces  and  a 
long  piece  on  the  *  War  of  Troy,*  are  speeches  for  pageants  (8uch  as 
'The  Device  of  the  Pageant  borne  before  Woolstone  Dixie,  liord 
Mayor  of  London,  1585'),  or  celebrations  of  public  occasions,  like  the 
'Polyhymnia,'  which  de>cribes  a  tilting-match  held  in  the  Queen's 
presence  in  1589,  and  'The  Honour  of  the  Garter  displayed,'  which 
commemorates  the  installation  of  the  unfortunate  Earl  of  Korthum- 
berland  in  1598.    The  dramas  in  Mr.  Dyce's  collection  are  six  in 
number :    1,  'The  Arraignment  of  Paris,'  published  anonymouBly  in 
1584,  and  assigned  to  Peele  on  the  authority  of  his  friend  Nash ; 
2,  'The  Famous  Chronicle  of  King  Edward  the  First,'  printed  in  1593 
and  1599;  S,  'The  Old  Wives'  Tale,  a  pleasant  conceited  Comedie,' 
printed  in  1595,  and  chiefly  remarkable  as  treating,  in  a  coarse  and 
prosaic  fashion,  a  story  closely  resembling  that  of  Milton's  *  Comus ; ' 
4,  *  The  Love  of  Eing  David  and  Fair  Bethsabe,  with  the  tragcdie  of 
Absolon,'  printed  ra  1599;   5,  'The  Battle  of  Alcazar,'  printed  in 
1594 ;  6, '  The  Historie  of  the  two  valiant  Knights,  Sir  Clyomon  and 
Sir  Clamydes,'  printed  in  1599,  with  no  author's  name,  but  attributed 
to  Peele  by  Mr.  Dyce,  on  the  faith  of  a  manuscript  marking  in  a  very 
old  hand  on  the  title-page  of  a  copy,  to  which  not  a  little  corrobo- 
ration is  afforded  by  the  play  itself.    "  Those  of  his  dramatic  works 
t^hich  have  come  down  to  us,"  says  Mr.  Knight,  "  afford  evidence  that 
he  possessed  great  flexibility  and  riietorical  power,  without  much 
invention,  with  very  little  discrimination  of  character,  and  with  that 
tendency  to  extravagance  in  the  management  of  his  incidents  which 
exhibits  small  acquaintanoe  with  the  higher  principles  of  the  dramatic 
art."     His  inferiority  to  Marlowe  is  great  and  unquestioned ;   and 
perhaps  it  is  only  his  musical  though  monotonoua  versification  that 
entitles  him  to  be  compared  even  with  Greene. 

PEIRESC,  NICOLAS  CLAUDE.FABBI  DE,  a  coundnor  of  the 
parliament  of  Aix,  was  bom  at  Beaugensier  in  Provence,  on  the  Ist  of 
becember  1580.  His  father  llenaad  de  Pabri,  was  a  councillor  of  the 
Court  of  Aides.  He  received  hia  earliest  education  among  the 
Jesuits  at  Avignon,  whence  he  was  removed  to  Aix  in  1595.  It  was 
during  this  period  that  his  father  being  presented  with  a  coin  of  the 
Emperor  Arcadius,  found  at  Beaugensier,  young  Peirese  begged  to 
have  it ;  and  being  delighted  at  finding  that  he  could  decipher  the 
inscriptions,  carried  it  to  his  uncle,  who  gave  him  two  more^  together 
with  some  books  upon  medals.  This  incident  led  him  to  the  study  of 
antiquities,  in  which  he  afterwards  distinguished  himself. 

In  1599  he  visited  Italy,  in  the  various  cities  and  countries  of  which 
he  spent  nearly  three  years.  In  1604  he  took  the  degree  of  Doctor  in 
Law  at  Aix.  In  1605  he  accompanied  Duvair,  the  firtt  president  of 
the  parliament  of  Aix,  to  Paris,  where  he  formed  an  acquaintance 
with  De  Thou,  Isaac  Casaubon,  Papire  Masson,  Nicolas  le  Favre,  the 
brothers  St.  Marthe,  Bongars,  and  Frauds  Pithou ;  and  in  the  follow* 
ing  year  came  in  the  auite  of  La  Boderie,  the  F^nch  ambassador,  to 
England,  where  he  was  graciously  received  by  Ring  James.  He  visited 
Oxford,  and  formed  an  intimacy  with  Camden,  Sir  Robert  Cotton, 
Sir  Henry  Saville,  and  other  learned  men.  From  England  he  passed 
over  to  Holland,  and  through  Antwerp  and  Brussels  back  to  Paris.  In 
1618  he  procured  a  faithfhl  copy  and  published  ^second  edition  of 
'  The  Acts  of  the  Monastery  of  Maren  in  Switzerland,'  in  defence  of 
the  royal  line  of  France  against  the  title  of  succession  of  the  Austrian 
family  to  the  French  crown. 

Peirese  was  a  liberal  natron  of  letters ;  Bayle  gave  him  the  title  of 
'  Le  Procureur  Gdndnd  de  la  Littdrature ; '  and  the  authors  of  hid 
life  show  how  imperfect  the  labours  of  Sealiger,  HoUtcnius,  Saumaise, 
Slcard,  and  Klrcher  would  have  been,  unaided  by  the  literary  trea- 
sures which  he  procured  for  and  presented  to  them.  It  was  at  his 
instigation  that  Orotius  undertook  nis  great  work  'De  Jure  Belli  et 
Pacis.'  The  multiplicity  of  his  engagements  and  the  extent  of  his 
correspondence  prevented  Peirese  from  finishing  any  considerable 
work.  He  lett  behind  him,  besides  some  of  his  own  composition,  a 
great  number  of  manuscripts,  ancient  and  modern,  on  local  histoiy 
and  antiquities,  mathematics,  astronomy,  the  medallic  science,  Ian* 
guages,  &c  A  catalogue  of  these,  in  number  more  than  700.  is  pre- 
served among  Sir  Hans  Sloane's  Manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum, 
No.  767. 

Of  his  writings  there  have  been  published  forty-eight  Italian  letters 
addressed  to  Paul  and  John  Baptist  Qualdo  in  the  '  Lettere  d'Uomial 
lllustri ' '  a  considerable  humber  among  those  of  Camden  published 
by  Smitn ;  and  a  long  and  learned  dissertation  on  an  ancient  tripod 
found  at  Frejus  in  the  *  Mdmoires  de  Littdrature  et  de  I'Histoire,'  by 
Desmalets,  in  1731.  A  considerable  number  of  Peiresc'a  inedited 
letters  Were  of  late  years  communicated  from  time  to  time  to  M.  Millia 
for  hia  '  Magazin  Lncyclopddique,'  by  the  president  Fauris  de  Saiut 
Vincens,  who  again  published  them  separately,  in  five  different  tracts 
or  portions,  8vo,  Paris,  1815. 

Feireso  died  in  the  arms  of  hia  principal  biographer,  Gassendi,  on 
the  24th  of  June  1637.  He  is  stated  to  have  purchased  more  printed 
books  than  any  man  of  his  time,  yet  the  coUeotion  Which  he  left  wai 
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far  from  larga  As  fast  as  he  purchased  books  and  manuscripts  he 
made  presents  of  them  to  learned  men,  to  whom  he  knew  they  would 
be  useful.  His  remaining  library  was  purchased  by  tbe  Colldga  of 
Navarre. 

(  Vita  N^ic.  Claudii  Fdbrieii  de  Peirac,  k  Petro  Qassondi,  4to,  Par., 
1641,  tranal.  into  Engl.,  by  W.  Band,  8yo,  Lond.,  1G57,  &c) 

P£KAHIAH,the  son  of  Meni^em,  suoceedea  his  father  on  the  throne 
of  Israel  iu  B.C.  760.  He  is  wholly  undLitiDguisbed  iu  Holy  Writ, 
e accept  that  he  '*  departed  not  from  the  sIds  o?  Jeroboam,  the  son  of 
Ncbat,  who  made  Israel  to  sin;"  ivnd  after  a  reigu  of  two  years  was 
sUia  by  Pekah. 

PEKAH,  a  captain  of  the  army  of  Pekahiah,  was  the  son  df  Kema- 
liah,   who,  with  lifty  men  of  the  Qileadites,   conspired  against  his 
master,  slew  bim  in  bis  palace,  and  succeeded  him  od  tbe  throne  in 
B.C.  758.     He  followed  the  worship  of  his  predecessors.    After  reigning 
seventeen  years  be  formed  an  alliance  with  Ilczln,  king  of  Syria, 
against  Jotbam,  king  of  Judah,  but  he  dying  tbe  war  was  continued 
against   his  successor  Abaz.      The  Syrians  took  Elatb,  whiob  was 
restored  to  the  Kdomites,  and  Pekah  defeated  Abaz  in  a  battle  wherein 
120,000  men  of  Judah,  *'all  valiant  men,"  were  sUio,  and  200,000 
captives  were  made,  "  women,  sons,  and  daugbttrrs,'*  with  much  spoil, 
with  which  they  returned  to  Samaria.     But  a  prophet  named  Oded 
commsmded  that  tbe  captives  should  be  released.     Certain  chiefs  of 
Ephraim    ''then  stood  up  against  tbem  that  came  from  tbe  war," 
saying,  "ye  shall  not  brinp^  in  tbe  captives  hitber ;"  because  of  tbe 
threatened  anger  of  the  Lord.    The  captives  were  therefore  refreshed 
with  meat  and  drink^'  clothed  with  tbe  spoil  that  had  been  taken,  con- 
ducted to  Jericho,  and  restored  to  their  country.    Abaz  then  sought  tbe 
assistance  of  Tiglath*Pileser,  kiog  of  Assyria,  who  overran  Gilead  aud 
Galilee,  and  removed  the  inhabitants  to  Assyria  and  Media.    Then 
Hosea  formed  a  conspiracy  against  Pekab*  ^d  slew  him  in  the  twentieth 
year  of  his  reign,  9.C.  738.    The  government  of  Israel  had  now  become 
a  militarv  anarchy,  in  which  the  strongest  chiefii  assumed  tbe  kiugly 
office.    There  was  an  interregnum  of  ten  years  after  the  death  of  Fekab, 
probably  in  consequence  of  oissensions  in  the  army,  which  was  at  length 
terminated  by  tbe  accession  of  Hosea  or  Hoshe& 

PELA'QIUS.  Respectipg  tbe  early  life  of  this  celebrated  leader  of 
one  gi'eat  section  of  tbe  Christian  Church  very  little  is  really  knowa. 
He  is  believed  to  have  been  bom  during  the  4th  century  in  Britain. 
His  ordinary  appellation  is  a  translation  of  that  borne  bv  him  in  bis 
own  country.  He  settled  in  Italy  as  a  monk,  where  by  his  purity  of 
life  and  earnest  denunciation  of  the  immorality,  then  so  shsmefuUy 
prevalent  among  both  clergy  and  laity,  he  gained  much  esteem.  He 
began  to  disseminate  his  peculiar  doctrines  in  Rome  about  a.I).  400. 
Accompanied  bv  his  friend  and  admirer  Celestius  (once  an  advocate, 
but  subaeqaently  a  monk,  and  who  from  temper,  talents,  age,  and  the 
habits  of  bis  former  profession,  was  better  fitted  to  head  a  party  thau 
his  aged  and  simpfe-bearted  leader),  Pelagius  visited  Africa  and 
Palestine.  After  escaping  censure  from  the  Council  of  Diospolis,  he 
was  subsequently  condemned  by  Pope  Zosimus  (who  had  hitherto 
protected  Caelestiias),  and  banisned  trom  Italy  bv  an  edict  of  tbe 
Emperor  Honorius  in  418.  It  is  supposed  that  on  nis  expulsion  from 
his  retreat  in  Palestine,  which  he  was  induced  to  select  from  the 
similarity  of  his  own  views  with  those  of  the  Eastern  Church,  he 
retired  to  his  native  country.  Of  bis  subsequent  history  no  authentic 
particulars  are  recorded.  Very  little  of  his  writings  has  come  down 
to  \u,  and  these  were  transmitted  (in  an  expurgated  form)  as  tbe 
writings  of  Jerome,  in  whose  collated  works  they  are  printed.  Tbe 
following  are  their  titles :—' Expositionum  in  Epistolas  Pauli  Libri 
XIV.  i*  'EpistoU  adDemetriadem;'  'libellus  Fidel  ad  Innocentium 
Papam.'  Though  traces  of  tbe  views  of  Pelagius  on  original  sin  are 
easily  discoverable  in  these  writings,  it  is  quite  certain  that  they  have 
been  considerably  altered  from  their  original  form. 

We  proceed  to  notice  briefly  the  doctrines  that  have  made  tbe  name 
of  Pelagius  play  so  memorable  a  part  in  the  history  of  the  Christian 
Church.  The  disputes  in  tbe  earlier  centuries  of  the  Chiistian  Church, 
when  first  liberated  from  external  violence  and  obloquy  by  its  formal 
establishment,  related  to  the  fundamental  dogma  of  the  Trinity. 
CbriBtian  writers,  when  freed  from  this  strujzgle  for  life,  and  from  the 
task  of  drawing  up  apologies  in  defence  of  the  dignity,  consistency, 
and  purity  of  the  faith  which  they  professed,  were  occupied  until  the 
commencement  of  the  5th  century  with  stating  and  enforcing  the 
CathoUo  doctrine  on  this  head.  This  task  accomplished  by  the  leaders 
of  the  Eastern  Church  (for  whose  speculative  predilections  a  suitable 
field  of  labour  seemed  thus  opened),  a  succession  of  controversies  arose 
of  a  blended  dialectic  and  practical  nature,  and  for  this  reason  equally 
fitted  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  principal  intellects  of  the  West. 
Such  were  the  questions  respecting  grace,  election,  and  predestination. 
WheCher  the  great  fathers  of  the  Church,  anterior  to  the  contro- 
versies of  Augustine  and  Pelagius,  had  propounded  sentiments  which 
might  be  fairly  considered  as  favourable  to  either  party,  is  a  doubtful 
question,  and  one,  consequently,  which  has  been  we  parent  of  much 
violent  controversy.  St  Augustine  himself,  as  is  well  known,  quoted 
the  earlier  fathers  in  support  of  his  principles ;  but  this  asserted  coin- 
cidence wiU  hardly  stand  the  test  of  a  close  examination.  The  case 
of  St.  Qreg<ny  of  Kazianzum,  whose  sentiments  were  quoted  by  St 
Augustine  as  identical  with  his  own,  will  serve  tp  illustrate  this  reniark. 
St  Gregory  of  Nairiangnm,  aooording  to  the  deliberate  judgment  of 


his  biographer,  was  not  so  consistent  as  either  Augustine  or  Pelagius. 
He  appears  to  have  held  a  mean  between  the  doctrine  of  unqualified 
freedom,  as  laid  down  by  Origen,  and  those  of  graces  as  subsequently 
taught  by  Augustine.  His  theory,  if  carried  out  (for  the  germs  only 
of  a  theory  are  to  be  found  in  his  writings),  would  have  led  him,  in  iJl 
probability,  as  an  adimrer  of  Origen,  to  the  system  of  Pelagius  rather 
than  of  Augustine ;  but  precise  dogmatic  statements  not  being  called 
for  (as  no  theory  on  these  subjects  had  been  formally  put  forward)^ 
the  sentiments  of  St  Gregory  seem  to  have  remained  to  the  last  an 
anticipation  of  what,  in  the  days  of  the  Reformation,  would  have  been 
culled  Synergism. 

Previous  to  the  5th  century,  the  moral  incapacity  and  the  fallen 
condition  of  man,  and  the  necessity  of  grace  to  change  (lis  nature  and 
enable  bim  to  live  aright  in  the  sight  of  God,  were  admitted  as  doc- 
trines of  the  Church;  but  no  controversy  in  connection  with  them 
having  as  yet  arisen,  they  had  not  been  treated  so  precisely  as  the 
subjects  of  the  Trinity  and  the  Divinity  of  Christ  The  seeds  of  dispute 
may  be  plainly  discerned  in  the  statements  put  forward  by  various 
fathers  on  these  important  topics.  The  usual  differences  in  tone 
between  the  theology  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches  are  to  be 
observed  iu  tbe  course  of  these  controversies — the  first,  more  directly 
philosophical,  taking  a  paramount  interest  in  the  Trinitarian  question ; 
the  second  being  chiefly  directed  to  the  effects  of  certain  doctrines  on 
human  practice.  To  tax  the  Greek  fathers  with  tenets  equivalent  to 
Pelagianism  is  unfair,  although,  according  to  Hooker  and  Jackson,  they 
approached  somewhat  too  nearly  to  it ;  but  it  would  be  an  arduous 
task  to  establish  their  entire  freedom  from  a  leaning  to  that  side.  Such 
must  ever  be  the  case  with  regard  to  the  recorded  sentiments  of  the 
class  of  divines  so  happily  designated  as  "superstructure  men,"  who^e 
mission  was  rather  to  set  forth  the  fruits  of  a  change  of  heart  than  the 
means  ordained  of  Qod  to  effect  the  change  itself.  Accordingly,  some 
expressions  of  Clement  of  Alexandria,  when  speaking  of  the  natiual 
condition  and  powers  of  man,  can  be  explained  only  by  such  means. 
The  admiration  of  Origen  evinced  by  Pelagius  was  erected,  by  tbe 
jealousy  of  Jerome,  into  a  proof  of  his  heterodoxy.  Annianus,  a  fol- 
lower of  Origen,  employed  himself  during  the  period  of  his  disgrace 
by  translating  some  of  the  homiUes  of  St  Ohrysostom,  in  order  to 
establish  the  identity  of  the  doctrines  contained  in  them  with  those 
for  which  he  suffered.  On  the  other  side,  TertuUian  and  Cyprian  in 
Africa,  and  subsequently  Hilary  and  Ambrose,  asserted  very  different 
doctrines,  the  precunora  of  the  controversy  which  at  last  broke  out  in 
the  5th  century. 

Pelagius  himself,  of  a  cold  and  passionless  temperament,  had  not 
gone  through  the  fiery  trials  of  8t  Augustine.  Although  fully  alive 
to  the  deadly  evils  of  Antinomianism,  he  fall  into  an  error  equally 
pernicious  when  he  proposed  to  preach,  as  an  antidote^  the  limitation 
of  the  sin  of  Adam  (in  its  consequences)  to  himself;  and  the  power  of 
man  to  *'do  good  works  pleasant  and  acceptable  to  God,**  so  as  to 
merit  eternal  happiness,  without  the  aid  of  divine  grace.  Not  merely 
the  culminating  points  of  tbe  system  of  Augustine,  the  doctrines  of 
irresistible  and  absolute  predestination,  were  repudiated  by  Pelagius, « 
but  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  of  the  necessity  of 
pardoning  mercy  and  sanctifying  grace,  were  degraded  from  their 
proper  rank  in  tbe  Christian  scheme,  and  the  Atoaement  deprived  of 
its  essential  virtues. 

Differing  so  widely  as  did  the  aystems  of  Pelagius  and  his  great 
antagonist,  it  was  not  difficult  to  foresee  that  attempts  at  compromise 
would  hardly  be  successful.  The  Church  of  the  south  of  Gaul  was  at 
that  time  in  a  flourishing  conditioni  its  leaders  were  pious  and  learned, 
and  an  active  ecclesiastical  spirit  pervaded  the  whole  body.  The  first 
attempt  to  reconcile  these  con traaictory  dogmas  was  made  at  Marseille. 
Its  supporters  were  consequenUy  designated  as  Semi-Pelscians.  They 
agreed  with  St  Augustine  in  that  they  ascribed  (generMy)  a  holy  life 
aa  such  to  the  grace  of  God ;  but^  on  the  other  hand,  they  approached 
mora  Dearly  to  Pelagius^  as  they  attributed  the  beginning  and  end,  or 
the  oonunencement  and  sum  of  a  course  of  acceptable  actions,  to  the 
force  of  human  merit  Its  internal  character,  as  w^  as  the  ciroum- 
stances  imder  which  it  originated,  contributed  to  give  it  some  popu- 
larity, and  to  rank  among  its  defenders  the  names  of  Cassian,  and  tbe 
better  known  one  of  Vincentius  Lerinensis.  But  the  received  belief 
found  active  champions  in  Hilary  and  Prosper.  To  tbe  exertions  of 
the  latter  the  formal  document  of  Pope  Cnlestinus  condemnatory  of 
Pelagian  doctrines  is  principally  attributabla 

Subsequentiy  to  the  decisions  of  the  Council  of  Orange  in  £29,  the 
system  of  Augustine  may  be  considered  as  tbe  estabUshed  standard  of 
orthodoxy  throughout  the  West.  But  the  seeds  of  future  discussion 
wero  contained  in  the  authoritative  declarations  of  the  Church,  which 
wero  studiously  couched  in  wide  terms.  And  the  subject  of  predes- 
tination was  treated  indirectly  and  in  general  expressions,  with  a  view 
to  avoid  controversy.  But  this  temporising  policy  for  the  hope  of 
present  security  proved,  as  usual,  the  parent  ef  weakness.  Various 
attempts  were  made  to  turn  the  embarrassing  doctrine  of  predestination. 
The  most  celebrated  among  these  is  tliat  which  arose  during  the  &th 
century,  with  which  the  name  of  the  unhappy  Gottschalk  is  connected. 
The  condenmations,  disgrace,  and  punishment  inflicted  on  thi^  unhappy 
man,  in  consequence  of  hii  ultcsr Augustinianism  with  rsgard  to  the 
doctrine  of  predestination,  which  brought  upon  |um  the  hostility  of 
the  ruling  Semi-Pelagian  party,  are  well  known.    1%  is  manifest  how* 
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ever  from  Beveral  treatues  bj  the  mott  eminent  theologians  of  the 
day,  as  well  as  the  deciaiona  of  the  yarioua  conncila  aod  synods  held 
in  connection  vntii  this  affair  of  Gottschalk,  that  ecdesiattical  and 
orthodox  leanings  were  on  the  side  of  Augustine  and  hia  admirer. 

Thus  profesawily  Augustinian  as  the  spirit  of  Catholic  theology 
undoubtedly  was,  there  arises  a  question — by  what  means  did  the 
antagonist  principle  of  Pelagianism  enter  so  lu^ely  and  actively  into 
the  ^urch  system  of  the  middle  ages  ?  Ignorance  of  the  real  principles 
of  Augustine  was  one  cause,  which  enabled  the  leading  schoolmen  to 
engraft  their  perversions  upon  his  doctrines.  For  the  Pelagianism  of 
one  great  doctor  of  the  middle  ages,  Duua  Sootua,  is  olear  and 
undoubted;  and  the  leanings  of  another,  St  Thomaa  Aquinas, 
Augustinian  as  he  has  often  been  deemed,  are  found,  when  closely 
regarded,  to  be  at  least  Semi-Peltigian.  Most  dose  and  natural  was 
the  connection  between  Pelagianism  and  the  paramount  attention 
beatowed  by  the  schoolmen  on  speculative  questions  in  morality,  to 
which  the  interests  of  religion  were  often  sacrificed.  The  natur^m 
of  the  system  of  Pelagius  is  well  known.  In  this  also  some  of  the 
leading  schoolmen  were  his  followers.  In  their  high  and  unbounded 
admiration  for  Aristotle,  in  whom  they  professed  to  discover  the  best 
and  most  eligible  guide  to  Christian  truth,  they  left,  like  Pelagius^  the 
line  of  demarcation  between  Christianity  and  heathenism  faint  and 
indistinct.  The  modem  Arminians,  called  also  in  the  first  instance 
BemoDstrants,  and  in  more  homely  phrase  Free-Willers,  correspond 
very  nearly  in  doctrine  with  the  Semi-Pelagians  above  mentioned* 
[ARMiNins.] 

PKLA'QIUS  I.  succeeded  Virgilius  in  the  see  of  Bome  in  555.  Like 
his  predecessor,  ho  was  involved  in  dogmatical  controveray  with  most 
of  the  Western  bishops,  concerning  certain  theological  tenets  con- 
demned by  the  council  of  Constantinople,  and  known  in  controversial 
history  by  the  name  of  the  three  chapters,  being  supported  in  hia  view 
of  the  question  by  the  Emperor  Justinian,  who  was  fond  of  interfering 
in  theological  disputations.  (Norris,  '  Dissertatio  de  Synodo  quinta.') 
Pelagius  died  in  the  year  560,  and  was  succeeded  by  John  III. 

PELA'OIUS  II.  succeeded  Benedict  I.  in  578.  He  was  likewise 
embroiled  in  disputes  concerning  the  three  chapters  above  mentioned. 
In  the  meantime  a  council  which  assembled  at  Constantinople  bestowed 
on  the  patriarch  of  that  city  the  title  of  CElcumenic  or  '  universal ' 
bishop,  at  which  Pelagius  was  greatly  offended.  He  died  at  Bome  in 
590,  and  was  succeeded  by  Gregory  I. 

PELA'YO.  first  king  of  Asturiaa,  was  the  son  of  Favila,  duke  of 
Cantabria,  and  a  descendant  of  Chindaawind,  the  twenty-eighth  in  order 
among  the  Gothic  kings  of  Spain.  After  the  disastrous  battle  of  Guada- 
lete  (a.d.  711),  all  those  Christians  who  either  feared  the  cruelties  of  the 
Moorish  conquerors  or  could  not  bear  their  yoke,  fled  for  refuge  to 
the  inaccessible  mountains  of  the  Asturias,  where  the  arms  of  the 
invaders  had  not  yet  reached.  Among  them  was  Pelayo,  who,  accord- 
ing to  some  authorities,  had  fought  bravely  on  the  pUdns  of  Xerez, 
and  witnessed  the  defeat  of  the  Christian  arms,  but  who,  if  we  follow 
the  account  of  the  Arabian  writers,  escaped  from  Cordova,  where  he 
was  retained  as  a  hostage  for  the  fidelity  of  his  countiymen.  On  hia 
arrival  among  the  refugees,  Pelayo  was  appointed  their  chief.  At  first 
these  relics  of  the  Gothic  monarchy  seem  only  to  have  been  animated 
by  the  wish  of  self-preservation,  but  on  their  numbers  increasing, 
they  thought  of  reviving  the  expiring  embers  of  liberty.  Al-horr 
Ibn*Abd-elrahman,  who  governed  Spain  in  the  kalifa  name,  having 
been  apprised  of  their  intentions,  despatched  a  considerable  force 
under  Alkama,  to  crush  the  rising  insurrection,  but  the  followers  of 
Pelayo  had  already  gained  possession  of  the  mountain  pass  of  Auseva, 
near  the  river  Sella,  and  concealed  part  of  their  force  in  the  cavern  of 
Covadonga.  While  the  Moslems  were  aacending  the  steep  acclivity 
where  the  Christians  were  encamped,  and  where  the  chapel  of  St  Maiy 
now  stands,  a  sudden  attack  upon  one  of  their  flanks^  accompanied  by 
a  shower  of  stones,  and  fragments  of  rocks  hurled  down  from  the  top 
of  the  mountain,  tiirew  their  ranks  into  confusion.  Pelayo  and  his 
followers  then  issued  from  the  cavern,  and  the  Moslems  fled  pre- 
cipitately from  the  fleld  of  batUe,  leaving  their  general  and  thousands 
of  their  men  (718). 

Pelayo's  success  did  not  end  here.  Munuza,  or  Al-mnnaycir,  the 
governor,  some  say,  of  Leon,  others,  of  Gijon,  who  haatened  to  the 
aasistance  of  his  countiymen,  lost  his  life  in  a  like  manner,  and  his 
army  was  completely  defeated.  These  memorable  events  fixed  the 
destiny  of  the  infant  kingdom.  The  important  city  of  Leon,  long  the 
court  of  Pelayo's  successors,  was  next  reduced  (722),  as  well  aa 
Zamora,  Lugo,  and  Astorga,  and  although  the  Mohammedans  in  724 
recovered  some  of  these  places,  the  intestine  wars  in  which  they  them- 
selves were  engaged,  and  the  repeated  incursions  of  Pelayo,  helped  to 
consolidate  the  little  kicgdom  which  the  Asturian  hero  transmitted  to 
his  successor  Alon«o  el  Caata  The  remainder  of  Pelayo's  reign  is 
unknown.  He  died  in  787,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  Santa 
Eulalia  at  Cangas  de  Onis. 

(Mariana,  Mittcria  Ckneral  de  Espaiia^  lib.  vii.,  chap.  i. ;  Masdeu, 
Eiatoria  Critiea,  toL  xiL ;  Conde,  Butoria  de  la  Dominaeion  de  lot 
Ardbea  en  Btpafla,  vol.  L,  p.  78 ;  Bordou,  Cariae  para  Utulrar  la 
Bittona  de  Eepafla,  Mad.,  1806.) 

PELISSIEE,  AIMABLE^EAN-JACQUES,  MABfiCHAL,  DUG  DE 
MALA.KOFF,  waa  bom  in  a  amall  borough  near  Bouen,  on  the  I6th 
of  November  1 794.    Having  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  a  sound  education  at 


I  college,  he  went  through  a  course  of  militaiy  training  at  the  £cole  da 
St  Cjr,  and  then  entered  the  French  army  aa  sub-lieutenant^  in  March 
1815,  during  the  Hundred  Days.  After  the  peace  he  devoted  himself 
to  those  serious  studies  of  nulitary  science  which  have  at  all  times 
kept  up  in  France  the  supply  of  competent  generals.  He  distinguished 
himself  under  Monoey  in  the  Spanish  campaign  of  1828,  was  rewarded 
for  his  gallantry  with  several  orden  and  croBses,  and  became  a  captain 
in  the  King'a  Guards  in  1828. 

The  following  year  (1829)  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  campaign  in 
Greece,  receiving  fresh  marka  of  distinction  for  his  good  conduct     He 
was  already  known  as  one  of  the  moat  promising  ofiicers  in  the  French 
army,  and  was  therefore  summoned  to  join  the  great  expedition  against 
Algiers,  in  1880,  under  Marahal  Bourmont    For  hia  dashing  behaviour 
I  in  this  war  he  was  appointed  to  the  rank  of  major,  and  created  an 
oflicer  of  the  legion  of  honour.    In  Africa  he  continued  two  years, 
constantiy  employed  in  that  novel  but  trying  and  &tiguing  mode  of 
war,  which  has  completely  altered  the  nature  of  military  service  in  the 
French  army,  and  produced  even  a  very  marked  change  in  the  physical 
oxganisation  of  the  French  soldier,  as  all  observant  travellers  report 
Tms  laborious  life  broke  his  health,  compelled  him  to  return  to  France^ 
and  kept  him  for  several  years  at  a  distance  from  the  soene  of  war. 
Still,  during  this  interim  the  government  availed  itself  of  his  talents 
and  experience  on  several  employments  at  home—half  dvil,  half  mih- 
tary.    From  the  autumn  of  1832  until  the  close  of  1839  P^lissler  was 
occupied  in  this  manner.    In  1840  he  returned  to  Africa,  was  appointed 
successively  chief  of  the  staff  to  General  Schramm  and  other  com- 
manders, and  was  made  a  colonel  in  July.      During  the  next  four 
yeara  he  waa  continually  engaged  in  those  desultory  excursions  and 
skirmishes  which  constitute  tne  campaigns  of  war  among  the  wan- 
dering tribes  of  Algeria. 

He  had  now  been  thirty  years  in  the  French  army,  and  waa  not  only 
admired  for  his  valour  and  capacity,  but  was  generally  liked  by  men 
of  all  ranka  in  the  service  for  hu  private  character  and  frank  manners. 
It  was  then  that,  unfortunately  for  his  fame,  he  was  ordered  to  take 
charge  of  an  expedition  against  the  Kabyles  in  the  Sahara;  a  wandering 
tribe  of  hardy  and  resolute  men,  who  called  themselves  invincible, 
partly  becauae  they  do  not  fear  death,  and  partly  because  the  tortuous 
passes  and  labyrinths  by  which  their  territory  is  secured,  had  long 
prevented  the  approach  of  a  conquering  enemy.    Accordingly,  in  1845, 
Colonel  P^lissier  marched  in  pursuit  of  the  Ouled  Biaha,  one  of  the 
most  deaperate  of  the  Eabyle  tinbes,  and  entered  their  territory  on  the 
18th  of  June.    The  Ouled  Biahs,  finding  themselves  closely  pursued, 
took  refuge  in  the  spacioua  caverns  in  which  that  gregarious  people 
dwelL    Summoned  repeatedly  to  surrender,  they  refused,  and  fired  on 
the  messengers  sent  to  offer  them  terms.    Then,  to  terrify  them,  and 
oblige  them  to  come  out,  fasdnes  were  placed  at  the  entrance  of  the 
caves,  and  kindled.    Letters,  offering  to  spare  their  lives  and  liberty, 
if  they  gave  up  their  arma  and  horses,  were  next  thrown  into  their 
retreat    They  would  not  comply.     FVeah  fascines  were  now  lighted, 
and  pushed  still  closer  to  the  mouths  of  the  caverns,  which  produced 
a  great  tumult  within.     Some  of  them  wished  to  submit,  but  the 
greater  number  continued  stubborn.     Still  wishing  to  save  them, 
Pdlissier  sent  several  Arabs  amongat  them,  to  exhort  them  to  sur- 
render ;  and  on  their  refusal  aent  a  flag  of  truce  into  the  caverns,  but 
the  Africans  received  it  with  a  discharge  of  musketry.    Twenty-eight 
hours  thus  elapsed,  when  for  the  last  time  the  fire  waa  kindled,  aod 
kept  burning  until  the  groans  of  the  sufferers  had  died  away.    Nearly 
six  hundred  dead  bodies  were  afterwards  found  lying  about,  and  of 
those  who  were  got  out  still  living  about  two  hundred  more  suok  soon 
after.    When  the  dismal  intelligence  reached  Europe  it  was  received 
with  universal  horror  and  reprobation,  and  it  was  aa  loudly  denounced 
in  Paris  sa  it  was  in  London ;  yet  Marahal  Bugeaud,  who  oommanded 
in  Algeria,  defended  the  character  of  Pdliisier,  and  ^dled  the  operation 
**  a  necessity  of  war." 

In  1847  Pdlissier  became  a  mar^ohal  de  camp,  and  a  lieutenant- 
general  in  1848.  In  this  capacity  he  remained  aerving  in  Africa  until 
the  early  part  of  1855,  when  he  waa  suddenly  ordered  to  take  the 
command  of  one  of  the  corps  d'arme^  in  the  Crimea.  At  the  head  of 
that  corps,  and  second  in  command  to  General  Canrobert,  he  soon 
imparted  an  increased  energy  to  the  French  army  before  Sebastopol, 
and  induced  many  comparisons  between  him  and  his  chief,  derogatory 
to  the  latter.  Canrobert,  being  hurt  by  these  reflections,  wrote  to  the 
£n)peror  Napoleon  for  leave  to  reaign.  [Cakrobert.]  Aocordiogly, 
on  the  19th  of  May  1855  General  P^litsier  was  raised  to  the  chief 
command,  and  his  corps  transferred  to  his  predecessor.  The  expe- 
dition to  Kertch  soon  alter  justified  by  its  success  the  expectationB 
formed  of  the  new  leader.  To  this  succeeded  the  well-known  advanoe 
on  the  Tchemaya,  and  several  bold  attacks  on  the  great  Bussian  works. 
Finally,  on  the  8th  of  September  1855,  the  great  fort  of  the  Malakofif 
was  stormed  and  carried  by  the  French,  and  the  south  of  the  town  of 
Sebastopol  fell  into  the  luuids  of  the  aUies  in  consequence.  For  these 
exploits  P^lissier  was  created  a  marshal,  and  aoon  after  Napoleon  111. 
gave  him  tiie  titie  of  Due  de  Malakoff  Marshal  P^lissier  has  likewise 
received  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Bath  from  Queen  Victoria.     [Supp.] 

P£LL,  JOHN,  an  eminent  English  mathematician,  descended  from 
an  ancient  family  in  Linoolnahire,  was  bom  at  Southwick  in  Sussex, 
March  Ist^  1610,  where  his  father  was  minister.  From  an  astrological 
horoscope,  preserved  among  Ashmole's  coUeotions  at  Oxford,  we  learo 
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that  he  was  bom  at  twenty-oDe  minates  after 'one  o'clock  on  that  day. 
He  receiyed  his  grammar  education  at  the  free^chool  of  Steyning  in 
Suflsex,  and  made  lo  rapid  a  proficiency  in  the  Latini  Greek,  and  Hebrew 
languagee,  that  at  the  early  age  of  thirteen  he  was  sent  to  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.  He  never  ofTered  himself  howeyer  a  candidate  at  the  election 
of  Boholan  or  feUows  of  his  college.   In  1631  he  was  admitted  to  an  'ad 
eundem'  degree  in  the  Uniyersity  of  Oxford,  haying  proceeded  to  the 
degree  of  l&ter  of  Arts  at  Cambridge  the  preyious  year.    In  1632  he 
married  Ithamaria^  second  daughter  of  Mr.  Henry  ReginoUes,  of  London, 
by  whom  he  had  four  sons  and  four  daughters.  During  this  time  he  had 
acquired  a  mathematical  reputation  by  the  publication  of  aeveral 
works,   and  when  a  yaoancy  occurred  in  the  mathematical  chair  at 
Amsterdam,  in  1639,  Sir  William  Bos  well,  the  English  resident  with 
the  States-general,  used  his  interest  that  he  might  succeed  to  that 
profeasorship.    It  was  not  filled  up  howeyer  till  1643,  when  Pell  was 
chosen ;  and  he  greatly  distinguiBhed  himself  in  this  situation  by  his 
lectures  on  Diophantus,  and  on  yarious  other  parts  of  the  mathematics. 
In  1646,  on  the  inyitation  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  he  remoyed  to  the 
new  college  of  Breda,  as  professor  of  mathematics,  with  a  salary  of 
1000  guilders  per  annum.    In  1662  he  returned  to  England,  but  in 
two  years  afterwards,  in  1664,  he  was  chosen,  by  the  Protector  Crom- 
well, ag^nt  to  the  Protestant  cantons  in  Switzerland*    He  continued 
in  Switaerland  till  June  28, 1668,  when  he  set  out  for  England,  where 
he  arrived  about  the  time  of  Cromweirs  death.    His  diaries  and  corre- 
spondence during  this  period  are  still  preserved  among  the  Lansdowne 
manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum,  and  are  particularly  curious  and 
valuable  for  the  history  of  this  period.    His  negociations  abroad  gave 
afterwards  general  satisfaction,  as  it  appeared  he  had  done  no  small 
service  to  the  interest  of  King  Charles  IL  and  of  the  Church  of 
Englaad.    Having  entered  holy  orders,  he  was  instituted,  in  1661,  to 
the  rectory  of  Fobbing  in  Essex,  with  the  chapel  of  Battlesden  annexed, 
on  the  presentation  of  the  king.    In  1673  he  was  presented,  by  Dr. 
Sheldon,  then  bishop  of  London,  to  the  rectory  of  Laingdon  in  Essex ; 
and  about  the  same  time  he  took  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity. 
Shortly  afterwards  his  patron  was  translated  to  the  srchbishopric  of 
Canterbury,  and  made  him  one  of  his  domestic  chaplains.    Such  an 
appointmeut  is  generally  considered  to  be  a  step  to  higher  preferment, 
but  Dr.  PeU  wss  so  intent  on  the  philosophical  and  mathematical 
Eoienoes,  that  he  neglected  his  own  interest,  and  wss  so  imprudent 
with  respect  to  the  management  of  his  worldly  affairs,  that  he  would 
have  disgraced  the  station  of  a  dignitary.    Anthony  Wood  says  that 
"  he  was  a  shiftless  man,  and  his  tenants  and  relations  dealt  so  uxikindly 
with  him,  that  they  cozened  him  of  the  profits  of  his  parsonages,  and 
kept  him  so  indigent  ihaX  he  wanted  necessaries,  and  even  paper  and 
ink,  to  his  dying  day."    In  the  midst  of  his  incessant  application  to 
his  studies,  owing  to  the  neglect  of  his  affidra  his  embarrassments 
increased,  and  he  contracted  debts,  which  proved  the  occasion  of  his 
beiog  twice  in  the  King's  Bendi  prison.    Being  at  length  reduced  to 
great  indigence,  he  was  invited  by  Dr.  '^yiustler,  in  March  1682,  to 
live  in  the  College  of  PbysidanSi    Here  he  continued  only  for  a  few 
months,  the  ill  state  of  his  health  rendering  it  advisable  for  him  to 
remove  to  the  house  of  a  grandchild  of  bis  in  St  Margaret's,  West- 
minster.   He  afterwards  removed  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Cothom^  reader 
of  the  churdi  of  St.  QilesVin-the-Fields,  where  he  died,  on  the 
12th  of  December  1685,  in  the  seventy-fourth  year  of  his  age,  and  was 
interred  at  the  expense  of  Dr.  Busby,  master  of  Westminster  school, 
and  Mr.  Sharp,  rector  of  St.  Giles  s,  in  the  reotor^s  vault  under  that 
church. 

Dr.  Pell's  reputation  ss  an  algebraist  and  mathematician  was  great 
in  his  own  time,  and  he  deservedly  holds  a  high  position  in  the  history 
of  the  mathematics  of  the  17th  century.  It  was  to  Pell  that  Newton 
first  developed  his  invention  of  fluxions;  and  the  original  letter 
containing  lus  method,  which  was  priated  in  the  '  Commercium  Epis- 
tolicum,'  was  discovered  by  the  late  Professor  Rigaud  in  the  library 
of  the  Earl  of  Macclesfield.  Dr.  PeU  published  the  following  works : — 
1,  'A  Befutation  of  Longomontanus's  Disconrse^  De  vera  Cirouli 
Mensura,'  4to,  Amst,  1644,  2pp.  2,  'A  Letter  to  Theodore  Haak 
concerning  Easter,'  4to,  Lond.,  1664.  The  original  manuscript  is  in 
the  British  Museum,  manuscript  Sloan.,  4410.  This  is  merely  in  favour 
of  what  was  then  called  the  New  Style,  and  consists  only  of  seven  psges. 
8,  '  An  Idea  of  the  Mathematics.'  Printed  at  the  end  of  Mr.  John 
Durie's  'Reformer  library-keeper.'  4,  'A  table  of  Ten  Thousand 
Square  Numbers,  via.  of  all  the  Square  Numbers  between  0  and  100 
millions,  and  of  their  Sides  or  Roots,  which  are  all  the  whole  numbers 
between  0  and  ten  thousand,'  folio,  Lond.,  1672.  Ft  16.  5,  'Rhonius's 
Algebra,  translated  out  of  Uie  High  Dutch  into  English  by  Thomas 
Branker,  much  altered  and  amended,  by  Dr.  John  Pell,'  4to,  London, 
1668.  In  this  work  Dr.  Pell  first  invented  the  mode  of  r^tering 
the  steps  of  difficult  equations,  which  was  then  adopted  by  several 
writers,  but  has  now  fallen  out  of  use :  the  last  work  that  we  know  of 
which  contains  it  is  Butler^s  '  Introduction  to  the  Mathematics,'  pub- 
lished in  1816.  Here  also  he  introduced  the  character  -h  for  diviuon, 
which  is  now  employed.  6,  '  An  Essay  on  the  Day  Fatality  of  Rome.' 
Printed  in  Aubrey's  '  Miscellanies,'  edit  1721,  p.  22. 

Besides  these,  he  published  several  single-leaf  controversinl  pam- 
phlets. His  manuscripts  and  letters  still  remaining  are  numerous,  and 
perhaps  in  no  similar  instance  have  papers  been  so  carefully  preserved. 
In  the  British  Museum  alone  are  nearly  forty  folio  volumes,  none  of 
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them  very  small,  of  his  letters  and  mathematical  scraps.  These  wei*e 
supposed  by  Dr.  Hutton  to  have  been  deposited  in  the  library  of  the 
Royal  Society,  but  it  has  been  shown  (HalUwell's  'Life  of  Su*  & 
Morland,'  pp.  27-30)  that  they  are  all  deposited  in  the  Birch  collection 
of  manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of 
a  few  manuscript  letters.  In  the  Harleian  collection  there  are  three 
other  similar  volumes,  which  no  doubt  belonged  to  the  series,  and  it 
is  difficult  to  say  how  they  could  have  been  transferred  to  that  library. 
Dr.  Hutton  says  that  he  left  some  of  his  manuscripts  at  Brereton  m 
Cheshire,  where  he  resided  some  time,  being  the  seat  of  William  Lord 
Brereton,  who  had  been  his  pupil  at  Breda.  In  August  1644  he  was 
preparing  for  the  press  a  new  edition  of  Diophantus,  one  of  his  most 
Aivourite  books,  in  which  he  intended  to  correct  the  translation  and 
make  new  illustrations,  but  this  project  was  never  perfected.  He 
designed  likewise  to  publish  an  edition  of  Apollonius,  but  laid  it  aside 
in  May  1646,  at  the  desire  of  Golins,  who  was  engaged  in  an  edition  of 
that  author  from  an  Arabic  manuscript  given  hmi  at  Aleppo  eighteen 
yean  before.  Pell'a  letten  in  the  Rojal  Society  are  addressed  princi- 
pally to  Cavendish;  and  one  out  of  the  series  has  accidentally  found 
its  way  into  a  manuscript  in  the  British  Museum,  manuscript  HarL, 
6796. 

PELLERIN,  JOSEPH,  was  bom  at  MarU-le-Roi,  near  TersuUes, 
April  27, 1684.  He  studied  at  Paris,  and,  besides  the  Latin  and  Oreek 
languages,  made  himself  master  of  the  Italian,  Spanish,  and  English. 
After  completing  his  college  studies,  he  learned  Hebrew,  Syriao,  and 
Arabia  His  knowledge  of  the  three  modem  languaiii;es  procured  him, 
in  1706,  a  situation  in  the  navy-ofiBce  (bureau  de  la  marine),  where 
he  was  employed  in  making  translations  and  extracts  in  those  lan- 
guages from  tiie  foreign  correspondence  of  the  minister.  Several 
letten  written  in  cipher  having  been  seised  on  board  a  Spanish 
frigate  on  her  voyage  from  Barcelooa  to  Qenoa,  in  1709,  Pelleria  in  a 
few  days  deciphered  them  without  the  keys.  They  were  found  to  be 
important  communications,  some  in  Franch  for  the  court  of  Turin, 
and  some  in  Italian  for  the  court  of  Naples.  Torcy,  then  minister  for 
foreign  affidrs,  had  an  interview  with  Pellerin,  who  was  soon  afterwards 
appointed  private  secretary  (s^retaire  de  cabinet)  to  the  secretary  of 
state  for  the  navy ;  and  he  held  the  situation  when,  on  the  death  of 
Louis  XIV.,  the  business  of  the  office  wss  transacted  by  a  counciL 
The  Comte  de  Thoulouse,  grand  admiral  of  France,  made  Pellerin  a 
commissioner  of  the  navy  in  1718,  and  sent  him  on  service  to  the 
great  harboun  of  France,  and  in  1723  he  was  destined  to  make  a 
general  inspection  of  all  the  harbours,  but  a  change  of  ministry  took 
place,  the  council  of  the  navy  was  suppressed,  and  other  measures 
were  decided  on.  Pellerin  however  still  continued  attached  to  the 
department  of  the  minister  for  the  navy,  by  whom  he  was  appointed 
commissioner'general,  and  afterwarda  was  made  fint  clerk  of  the 
navy,  in  whioh  office  his  sctivity,  probity,  and  firmness,  combined  with 
the  suavity  of  his  manners,  met  with  universal  approbation.  In  1745 
bodily  infirmities  compelled  him  to  retire  from  the  public  service. 
His  son,  who  had  served  in  the  navy  and  in  the  naval  department  of 
the  government,  succeeded  him  in  his  officei 

Pellerin,  during  his  long  service  of  about  forty  years,  had  used  the 
9pportunities  which  his  situations  afforded  him  in  the  collection  of  a 
considerable  number  of  coins  and  medals,  at  fint  from  curiosity,  but 
afterwards  from  a  taste  for  them  as  monuments  of  antiquity.  To 
occupy  his  leisure  and  alleviate  his  sufferings,  alter  bis  retirement,  he 
began  to  read,  explain,  classify,  and  arrange  them.  His  early  studise 
in  the  oriental  languages,  as  wdl  as  in  Latin  and  Oreek,  were  renewed, 
and  became  a  source  of  much  gratification  to  him.  Such  was  the 
origin  of  that  magnificent  collection  of  coins  and  medals  which  he 
formed  in  the  course  of  the  subsequent  forty  yean  of  his  Ufe.  He 
died  at  Paris,  August  80, 1782,  in  his  ninety-ninth  year. 

In  the  arrangement  and  classification  of  his  medals  Pellerin  adopted 
a  system  different  from  that  of  any  previous  collector.  Instead  of 
distributing  them  in  dnwere  aocoiding  to  difference  of  metals,  and 
arranging  them  alphabetically  without  reference  to  the  countries  to 
which  they  belonged,  he  placed  them  according  to  certain  great 
geographical  divisions,  preserving  however  an  alphabetical  arrange- 
ment of  the  medals  of  kings,  nations,  and  towns  included  in  each  of 
those  divisions.  His  descriptions  of  the  medals,  with  his  comments 
and  remarks,  formed  a  large  Catalogue  Raisonnd,  which  he  published 
under  the  title  of  '  Reoneil  de  M^dailles  de  Rois,  Peuples,  et  ViUes,' 
&C.,  10  vohk  4to,  Paris,  1762  to  1778.  His  delight  in  his  favourite 
study  was  snbh  that  when  upwards  of  ninety  yean  of  age  and  bUnd, 
he  composed  and  wrote  with  his  own  hand,  by  means  of  an  ingenious 
contrivance,  the  last  volume  of  the  work,  which  is  entitled  'Addi- 
tions,' &c.  A  system  of  arrangement  and  classification  siinilar  to  that 
of  Pellerin  was  adopted  bw  Eckhel,  in  his  'Doctrine  Kumoram 
Veterum.'  [Eokhxl,  J.  HI  Pellerin  and  Edkhel  were  probably  the  two 
greatest  numismatistB  who  have  ever  lived.  Pellerin's  coUeotion, 
which  consisted  of  82,500  medals,  was  bought  by  the  Eang  of  FtBnoe, 
in  1776,  for  300,000  franca.  The  king  afterwards  allowed  Pellerin,  as 
long  as  he  lived,  the  use  of  the  whole  of  the  royal  ooUaotion,  which 
then  amounted  to  about  44,000. 

PELLICO,  SILVIO,  was  bom  in  1789,  at  Saluno,  hi  Piedmont. 
His  father  was  Onorato  Pellico,  of  a  respectable  fimuly,  and  in  good 
circumstances.  His  mother  was  a  native  of  Chambery  in  Savoy,  who^ 
retaining  her  maiden  name  in  addition  to  that  of  her  husband,  was 
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called  La  SignonPellico-Tournier.  They  had  bIz  cbildren.  Luigiand 
Gioseffina  were  the  two  eldest;  Siltio  and  Rorinay  twins,  followed; 
FnakoeBCo  and  Marietta  were  next  in  Buccearion.  Luigi  and  Silvio 
were  educated  at  home  under  the  care  of  their  parentt.  Onorato 
Piellico,  while  hie  children  were  yet  young,  having  established  a  manu- 
factory fbr  winding  ailk  At  Piuerolo,  resided  there  some  time ;  bat 
removed  to  Turin,  where  he  was  appointed  to  a  situation  under  the 
government.  There  Luigi  and  Silvio  were  instructed  in  Latin  and 
Greek,  and  other  branches  of  education,  by  Don  Manavetla,  a  clergy- 
man. Onorato  Pellioo,  who  had  a  taste  for  poetry  and  the  drama, 
wrote  scenes  and  short  plays,  which  were  performed  by  his  children 
and  others  of  a  similar  age,  on  a  small  stage  constructed  in  his  house. 
Luigi  afterwards  became  a  dramatic  writer  as  well  as  Silvio. 

SUvio  Pellico's  twin-sister  Bosina,  who  is  described  as  having  been 
extremely  beautiful,  was  married  at  the  age  of  eighteen  to  a  cousin 
by  tbe  mother's  side,  who  was  prosperously  established  in  business  at 
Lyon  in  France;  and  Signora  PelLco-Toumier,  with  her  son  Silvio, 
accompanied  the  bride  to  the  residence  of  her  husband.  The  mother 
after  a  short  stay  returned  home,  but  Silvio  continued  to  reside  with 
his  sister's  husband  during  four  years.  While  at  Lyon  in  1807  Ugo 
Foscolu  s  poem  '  I  Sepolcri '  (*  The  Torabs ')  was  published,  and  was  I 
sent  to  him  by  his  brother  LtiigL  The  reading  of  it  excited  him 
greatly,  and  stimulated  him  to  the  prosecution  of  his  poetical  studies. 
Meantime  his  father  had  obtained  a  situation  under  the  minister  of 
War  at  Milan,  and  had  removed  to  that  city  with  his  family.  His 
brother  Luigi  was  sedretary  to  the  Marquis  Caprara,  grand  equerry  of 
the  kingdom  of  Italy. 

Silvio  Pellico  returned  from  France  in  1810,  and  went  to  Milan, 
where  he  became  a  teacher  of  French  in  the  CoUegio  degli  Orfani 
Militari,  an  occupation  which  required  two  or  three  hours  of  the  day. 
Tbe  rest  of  his  time  was  devoted  to  his  poetical  studies  and  to  the 
acquiiition  of  the  German  and  Eoglish  languages.  He  became 
acquainted  with  Ugo  Fosoolo  and  Monti,  who  were  then  at  Milan,  and 
occasionally  saw  Piudemonte,  who  resided  at  Verona.  He  was  for  a 
time  tutor  to  the  son  of  Count  Briche,  and  afterwards  to  the  t^o  sods 
of  Count  Luigi  Porro  Lambertenghi,  in  whose  mansion  he  became  a 
resident,  and  at  whose  assemblies  he  asBOoiated  with  the  most  intel- 
lectual men  of  Italy,  and  with  many  distinguished  foreigners,  among 
whom  he  himself  mentions  Madame  de  Stael,  Schlegel,  Davy,  Byron, 
Eobhonse^  and  Brougham.  After  the  fall  of  Napoleon  L,  Onorato 
Pellico  returned  with  the  rest  of  his  family  to  Turin,  where  he  had 
again  an  office  under  the  government.  Silvio  Pieliioo  continued  to 
reside  at  Milan  with  Count  Porro. 

Silvio  Pellico's  first  dramatic  production  was  the  tragedy  of 
'Laodamia,'  which  was  followed  by  his  tragedy  of  'Franoesca  da 
Rimini,'  founded  on  a  well-known  passage  In  the  5th  canto  of  the 
*  Inferno '  of  Dante.  This  trsgedy  was  much  admired,  was  acted  with 
great  applause  in  the  principal  cities  of  Italy,  and  established  his  repu- 
tation as  a  dramatic  poet.  Byron  translated  it  into  English  verse,  but 
did  not  publish  it^  and  Pellico  translated  Byron's  'Manfml '  into  Italian 

Srose.  He  was  desirous  of  publishing  his  next  tragedy, '  Eufemio  da 
lessina;'  but  so  many  passages  were  objected  to  by  the  censorship 
that  he  sent  it  to  Turin,  where  it  was  published  by  his  father.  It 
was  afterwards  publithed  at  Milan,  but  was  not  allowed  to  be  acted. 
In  1818  Silvio  Pellico  was  the  chief  agent  in  establishing  a  periodical 
entitled  '  11  Conciliatore,'  of  which  he  became  the  secretary.  It  was 
mainly  of  a  literary  character,  and  Silvio  Pellioo,  Manzoni,  and  similar 
literary  men,  were  the  chief  contributors ;  but  it  was  of  too  liberal  a 
a  tendency  to  be  endured  by  the  Austrian  government,  and  was 
suppressed. 

On  the  13th  of  October  1820  Silvio  Pellioo  was  arrested,  and  was 
confined  in  tbe  prison  of  Santa  Margherita  at  Milan.  He  seems  to 
have  become  a  member  of  the  revolutionary  society  called  Carbonari, 
but  does  not  say  sa  He  was  transferred  thence  to  a  prison  on  the 
island  of  San  Miohele,  near  Venice;  and  while  there  was  tried  at 
Venice,  found  guilty,  and  condemned  to  death.  That  sentence  how- 
ever was  oommuted  to  fifbeen  years  of  *  careers  dura'  In  April  1822 
he  was  removed  to  the  prison  of  Spielberg,  ne4ur  the  city  of  Briinn,  in 
Moravia,  Some  of  those  sent  to  Uiis  prison  are  condenmed  to  the 
'  oaroere  duro '  (severe  impzisonment),  and  some  to '  carcere  dorissimo' 
(very  severe  imprisonment).  Silvio  Pellico  says  :—**  Those  condemned 
to  '  oarcere  duro'  are  obliged  to  labour,  to  wear  chains  on  their  feet, 
to  sleep  on  bare  boards,  and  to  eat  the  poorest  food.  Those  oondemned 
to  '  oarcere  durissimo '  are  chained  more  heavily,  and  with  a  band  of 
iron  round  tbe  waist,  the  chain  being  fattened  in  the  wall,  so  that  they 
can  walk  only  just  by  the  side  of  the  boards  which  serve  them  for  a 
bed.  Their  food  is  the  same,  though  the  law  says  only  bread  and 
water."  In  the  earlier  part  of  his  imprisonment,  during  about  eighteen 
months,  he  was  treated  with  indulgence  by  his  jailer,  and  read  the 
BiVJe,  Homer  in  Greek,  Dante,  Petrarch,  Shakspere,  Byron,  Scott, 
Schiller,  Qothe,  and  other  writers,  and  was  allowed  some  paper,  and 
pen  and  ink.  His  friendly  jailer  having  been  removed  to  another 
situation,  during  the  whole  of  the  years  1824-25-26-27  his  imprisonment 
was  excessively  severe,  and  his  health  was  much  injured.  His  impri- 
■onment  was  afterwards  less  stringent,  and  on  the  1st  of  August  1830 
he  reoeived  the  announoement  that  he  was  to  be  set  at  liber^.  This 
promise  was  soon  afterwards  performed,  and  he  returned  to  his 
parenta  at  Turin.    In  1831  he  published  the  acooant  of  his  imprison* 


ments,  entitled  1  Le  Mie  Prigioni,'  which  hsa  had  a  very  large  etreuli^ion, 
and  has  been  translated  into  all  the  languages  of  Europe.  It  is  written 
in  a  style  of  great  simplicity,  with  much  apparent  truthfulness,  and  ia 
very  interesting.  In  1882  he  published  at  Turin  *  Tre  Novo  Tragedie/ 
which  were  'Qismonda  da  Mandrisio,'  'Leouiero  da  Dertona,'  and 
'  Erodiade ; '  and  in  1832  his  tragedy  of '  Tommaso  Moro.'  His  mother 
died  in  1837,  his  father  in  1888,  and  his  brother  Luigi  in  1841.  In  1837 
appeared  his  *  Opere  Inedite,'  2  vols.  One  of  his  latest  works  was  a 
treatLse  in  prose,  *  Dei  Doveri  degli  Uomini '  ('  On  the  Duties  of  Men '). 
During  his  hter  years  Silvio  Pellioo  was  seoretaxy  to  the  Marohesa 
Barclay  and  he  died  at  her  villa  of  Moncaglieri,  near  Turin,  January  1, 
1854. 

PELLISSON-FONTANIER,  PAUL,  was  bom  at  B^sders  in  1624. 
He  was  deprived  of  his  father  at  an  early  age,  and  was  educated  by 
his  mother  in  the  principles  of  the  Reformed  church.  His  family  had 
for  a  long  time  been  distinguished  in  the  profession  of  the  law,  and 
to  that  profession  he  was  also  destined.  He  studied  sucoesiively  at 
Castres,  Montauban,  and  Toulouse,  and  acquired  an  intimate  know- 
ledge of  the  best  classical  writers,  and  of  French,  Spanish,  and  Italian 
literature.  To  the  study  of  civil  law  and  jurisprudence  he  especially 
devoted  himself ;  the  fruits  of  which  shortly  afterwards  appeared  in  a 
paraphrase  of  the  Institutes  of  Justinian,  which  was  published  at 
Paris  in  1645.  He  commenced  his  legal  career  with  oonsiderable 
success  at  Castres,  but  it  was  soon  interrupted  by  a  most  severe 
attack  of  small- pox,  which  permanently  affected  his  sight  and  so 
disfigured  him  that  Mad.  de  Scuderi,  though  sincerely  attached  to 
him  (' Menagiana,'  voL  il  p.  331,  Paris,  1716),  could  not  refrain  from 
makiog  him  the  object  of  her  wit,  by  remarking  that  he  abused  the 
permission  of  being  ugly. 

Compelled  by  Ms  infirmities  to  abandon  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession, he  retired  into  the  country  and  devoted  himself  to  general  litera- 
ture. In  1652  he  settled  in  Paris,  where  his  writings  had  already  made 
him  advantageously  known.  The  French  Academy,  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  services  he  had  rendered  it  by  writing  its  history  (the 
work  perhaps  by  which  he  is  best  known),  decreed  that  he  should  be 
appointed  a  member  of  it  on  the  first  vacancy  that  should  oocur,  and 
that  in  the  meantime  he  should  be  permitted  to  attend  their  sittings  : 
to  enhance  the  honour,  they  further  decided  that  a  similar  privilege 
should  on  no  consideration  be  granted  in  future  to  any  man  of  iettera. 
The  same  year  Pellisson  purchased  the  ofi&ce  of  secretary  to  the  king ; 
and  in  1667  he  was  appointed  first  clerk  to  the  intendant  of  finances, 
Fouquet,  of  unfortunate  celebrity.  In  an  employment  where  vast 
sums  of  money  passed  through  his  hands  he  maintained  his  reputation 
for  integrity,  while  his  increased  means  enabled  him  to  render  pecu- 
niary services  to  the  distressed  men  of  letters  in  the  capital.  His 
servioes  were  rewarded  by  Fouquet  with  the  appointment^  in  1660, 
to-  the  ofiSce  of  state  counsellor.  The  following  year  he  partook  of  the 
disgrace  of  his  patron,  and,  as  being  the  principal  sharer  in  his 
fortunes  and  the  supposed  confidant  of  his  secrets,  was  imprisoned  in 
the  Bastille.  He  remained  upwards  of  four  years  iu  captivity.  During 
this  imprisonment  he  composed  three  Memoirs  in  behalf  of  Fouquet^ 
which  have  been  reckoned  the  iine&t  models  of  that  species  of  writing 
in  the  French  language.  They  became  however  the  plea  for  additionsd 
severity  towards  Pellisfon.  In  order  to  increase  the  rigour  of  his 
confinement  he  was  deprived  of  the  use  of  ink  and  paper,  the  want 
of  which  oompelled  him  to  have  recourse  to  divers  ingenious  expe- 
dieots,  such  as  writing  on  the  margin  of  his  books  with  the  lead  of 
the  casements.  The  persevering  influence  of  his  friends  was  at  length 
successful  in  restoring  him  to  liberty ;  and  he  was  even  received  into 
favour  by  a  king  whose  characteristic  was  seldom  to  foi^ve  any  oppo- 
sition to  his  despotic  will  The  sufferings  he  had  undergone  at  the 
Bastille  were  compensated  for  by  a  pension  and  the  appointment  of 
historiographer  to  the  king.  In  1670  he  abjured  Protestantism  for 
the  Komau  Catholic  faith.  This  change,  followed  soon  after  by  his 
entrance  into  holy  orders,  enabled  Louis  XIV.  to  bestow  upon  him 
the  abbacy  of  Gimont  and  tbe  priory  of  St.  Orens,  a  benefice  of  con- 
siderable value  iu  the  diocese  of  Aoch.  However  he  is  favourably 
distinguished  from  most  proselytes  by  the  lenient  and  tolerant 
disposition  which  he  evinced  towards  those  who  disagreed  with  him 
in  opinion,  and,  when  high  in  royal  favour,  he  publicly  disapproved 
and  opposed  by  his  influenoe  and  writings  the  violent  measures  which 
were  employed  by  the  king's  command  to  bring  his  Protestant 
subjects  within  the  pale  of  the  Koman  church.  In  1671,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  reception  of  the  arohbiahop  of  Paris  as  member  of  the 
Academy,  he  deUvered  a  panegyric  on  Louis  XIV.,  which  was  trans- 
lated into  the  Latin,  English,  Spanish,  Portugaese,  Italian,  and  even 
Arabic  languages.  In  1673,  having  incurred  the  displeasure  of 
Madame  de  Montespan,  he  was  deprived  of  his  office  of  royal  historio- 
grapher, but  at  the  special  request  of  Louis,  he  continued  to  write 
the  Life  of  the  King,  and  for  that  purpose  accompanied  him  in  several 
of  his  campaigns.  Nearly  every  succeeding  year  of  Pellissan's  life 
was  marked  by  some  instance  of  royal  favour.  His  death  took  place 
at  Versailles,  in  February  1693.  The  fact  of  his  not  reosiving  tbe 
Sacrament  iu  his  last  moments  has  been  explained  by  the  Bomaa 
Catholic  writeiB  to  be  owing  to  the  suddenness  of  his  disath,  by  Pro- 
testants to  his  unwillingness  to  sanction  a  conversion^  which  they 
allege  to  be  inalncsre,  by  a  solemn  act  of  hypocrisy.  The  argumentt  on 
both  sides  will  bo  found  impaitiaUy  stated  by  Biiyle  (art  ^PcUisiou.') 
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The  principal  worka  of  this  writer,  who  enjoyed  a  greater  reputa- 
tion in   his   life-time  than  has  been  accorded  to  him  ainoe  his  death, 
are  1,  '  Histoire  de  1* Academic  Fran^aise/  which  was  first  published 
at  Paris,  in  1653 ;  the  beat  edition  is  that  b|^  TAbb^  d'Olivet,  by  whom 
it  has   been  continued,  Paris,  1730.    The  fault  of  this  work  is  its 
dififusenesa.     2,  'Histoire  de  Louis  XIY./  which  extends  from  the 
death  of  Mazarin,  in  1661,  to  the  peace  of  Nimeguenin  1678;  this 
histoiy   has  the  faults  to  be  expected  in  the  work  of  a  professed 
courtier ;  the  best  edition  is  that  of  Paris,  3  vols,  in  12mo,  1749. 
3,  '  Abr^g^  de  la  Vie  d'Anne  d'Autriche,'  1666  in  4to;  a  panegyric 
rather  than  a  history.    4,  'Histoire  de  la  Conqu^te  de  la  Francho 
Comt^/  in  the  5th  toL  of 'Les  M^moires  du  Pcre  Desmolets;'  this 
work  has  been  greatly  praised  by  Yoltaire.    5,  '  Lettres  Hititoriques 
et  CCuvres  diverses,"  3  vols,  in  12mo,  1749 ;  the  letters,  273  in  number, 
are  a  journal  of  tho  kiog's  journeys  and  enoampmenta  in  the  aboTO- 
mentioned  campaign.    6,  *  Kecueil  des  Pieces  Giuautes,'  5  vols.,  1695, 
being  a  correspondeoce  in  prose  and  verse  between  him  and  the  Com- 
tesse   de  la  Suze ;  his  verse  partakes  of  the  elegance  of  his  style  in 
prose,   but  it  is  deficient   in  imagination.      7,  'Reflexions  sur   les 
DifFdrends  de  la  Religion/  4  vols.  12mo,  an  answer  to  the  arguments 
of  Jurieu  on  religious  toleration;  on  this  treatise  Bayle  has  made 
several  valuable  remarks  in  his  notes  on  the  article  '  Pellisson.'     8, 
'  Trait4  de  I'Eucharistie,'  a  work  he  left  unfinished.    The  Prologue  in 
verse  of  the  comedy  'Les  Faoheux'  of  Moli^re  is  stated  in  the  'Mena- 
giana  *  (vol.  l  p.  90)  to  be  by  Pellisson.    An  edition  of  his  select  works 
was  publiabed  by  Desessarts,  12mo,  Paris,  1805,  2  vols. 

PKLOTIpAS,  the  son  of  Hippoolus,  belonged  to  one  of  the  principal 
families  of  Thebes.    He  diatinguiehed  himself  at  the  battle  of  Mauti* 
neia  (B.a  385),  in  which  the  Thebaus  took  part  as  allies  of  the  Lace- 
daauionians  under    the    Spartan    king   Agesipolis.     In    this  battle 
Felopidas,  being  wounded  and  thrown  down,  was  saved  from  death 
by  Kpaminondas.  who  protected  him  with  his  shield,  maintaining  his 
ground  against  the  Arcadians  until  the  Laoedsemonians  came  to  their 
relief  and  saved  both  their  livea    From  that  time  a  dose  friendship 
was  formed  between  Epaminondas  and  Pelopidas^  which  lasted  till  the 
death  of  the  latter.*   When  the  XjacedsBmonians  surprised  the  citadel 
of  Thebes  and  established  the  power  of  the  aristocracy  in  that  city, 
Pclopidas,  who  belonged  to  the  popular  party,  retired  to  Athens, 
together  with  a  number  of  other  citizens.    Aifter  a  time  he  and  his 
brother  exiles  formed  a  plan  with  their  friends  in  Thebes  for  surpris- 
ing   and  overthrowing    the   oligarchy,    and  restoring  the    popular 
government    Pelopidas  and  some  of  his  friends  set  off  from  Athens 
disguised  as  hunters,  found  means  to  enter  Thebes  unobserved,  and 
concealed  themselves  in  the  house  of  a  friend,  whence  they  issued 
in  the  night,  and  having  surprised  the  leaders  of  the  aristocratic 
party,  put  them  to  death.     The  people  then  rose  in  arms,  and,  having 
proclaimed  Pelopidas  their  commander,  they  obliged  the  Spartan 
garrison  to  surrender  the  citadel  by  capitulation  (b.o.  379). 

Pelopidas  soon  after  contrived  to  excite  a  war  between  Sparta  and 
Athens,  and  thus  divide  the  attention  of  the  former  power.  The  war 
between  the  Thebans  and  the  Lacedssmonians  was,  carried  on  for  some 
years  in  Boootia  by  strsggling  parties,  and  Pelopidas,  having  obtained 
the  advantage  in  several  skirmishes,  ventured  to  encounter  the  enemy 
in  the  open  field  at  Tegyno  near  Orchomenus.  The  Lacedsemonians 
were  defeated,  and  thus  Pelopidas  demonstrated  for  the  first  time  that 
the  armies  of  Sparta  were  not  invincible,  a  fact  which  was  afterwards 
confirmed  by  the  battle  of  Leuotra  (B.a  371),  in  which  Pelopidas  fought 
under  the  command  of  his  friend  Epaminondas.  [Efamimondas.]  In 
the  year  369  B.C.,  the  two  friends  being  appointed  two  of  the  Boeotarohs 
(Plut  '  Pelop.,'  c  24),  marched  into  Peloponnesus,  obliged  Argos  and 
Arcadia  and  other  states  to  renounce  the  idlianoe  of  Sparta,  and  carried 
their  incursions  into  Laconia  in  the  depth  of  winter.  Having  taken 
Meiisenia,  they  invited  the  descendants  of  its  former  inhabitants,  who 
had  gone  into  exile  about  two  centuries  before,  to  come  and  repeople 
their  country.  They*  thus  reduced  the  power  of  Sparta  to  the  boun- 
daries of  Laconia.  Pelopidas  and  Epaminondas,  on  their  return  to 
Thebes,  were  tried  for  having  retained  the  command  after  the  ezpuration 
of  the  year  of  their  office,  but  were  acquitted.  Pelopidas  was  afterwards 
employed  against  Alexander,  tyrant  of  Pheras,  who  was  endeavouring 
to  make  himself  master  of  all  Thessaly,  and  he  defeated  him.  From 
Thessaly  he  was  called  into  Macedonia,  to  settle  a  quarrel  between 
Alexander,  king  of  that  country  and  son  of  Amyntas  IL,  and  his 
natural  brother  Ptolemy.  Having  succeeded  in  this,  he  returned  to 
Thebes,  bringing  with  him  Philip,  brother  of  Alexander*  and  thirty 
youths  of  the  chief  families  of  Macedonia  as  hostages.  A  year  after 
however  Ptolemy  murdered  his  brother  Alexander  and  took  possession 
of  the  throne.  Pelopidas,  being  applied  to  by  the  friends  of  the  late 
king,  enlisted  a  band  of  mercenaries,  with  which  he  marched  against 
Ptolemy,  who  entered  into  an  agreement  to  hold  the  government  only 
in  trust  for  Perdiacaa,  a  younger  brother  of  Alexander,  till  he  was  of 
age,  and  to  keep  the  alliance  of  Thebes :  and  he  gave  to  Pelopidas  his 
own  son  Philoxenus  and  fifty  of  his  companions  as  hostages.  Some 
time  after,  Pelopidas,  being  in  Thessaly,  was  treacherously  surprised 
and  made  prisoner  by  Alexander  of  Pheras,  but  the  Thebans  sent 
Epaminondas  with  an  army,  who  obliged  the  tyrant  to  release  Pelo- 
pidas. The  Thebans  soon  after,  having  discovered  that  the  Spartans 
and  Athenians  had  sent  ambassadors  to  conclude  an  alliance  with 
Artazenes,  king  of  Persia^  sent  on  their  part  Pelopidaa  to  rapport 


their  own  interest  at  that  court  His  'fame  had  proceded  him,  er  d  he 
was  received  by  the  Persians  with  great  honour,  and  Aitaxerxes 
showed  him  peculiar  favour.  Pelopidas  obtained  a  treaty,  in  which 
the  Thebans  were  styled  the  king's  hereditary  friends^  and  in  which 
the  independence  of  each  of  the  Qreek  states,  including  Messenia,  was 
recognised.  He  thus  disappointed  the  ambition  of  Sparta  and  of 
Athens,  which  aimed  at  the  supremacy  over  the  rest  The  Athenians 
were  so  enrap;ed  at  this,  that  they  put  their  ambassador  Timagoras  to 
death  on  his  return  to  Athena  Pelopidas  after  his  return  waa 
appointed  to  march  against  Alexander  of  Pherso,  who  had  committed 
fresh  encroachments  in  Thessaly.  But  'M-hile  the  army  was  on  the 
point  of  starting  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  took  place,  which  dismayed 
the  Thebans,  and  Pelopidas  was  obliged  to  set  off  with  only  300  volun- 
teers, trusting  to  the  Thessalians,  who  joined  him  on  the  march. 
Alexander  met  him  with  a  large  army  at  a  place  called  Cynocephalce. 
Pelopidas,  by  great  exertions,  although  his  army  was  much  inferior  in 
numbers,  obtained  an  advantage,  and  the  tmops  of  Alexander  were 
retreating,  when  Pelopidas,  venturing  too  far  amidst  the  enemy,  was 
killed  (B.a  3641 

The  grief  of  both  Thebans  and  Thessalians  at  this  loss  was  un- 
bounded; they  paid  splendid  funeral  honours  to  his  remains.  The 
Thebans  revenged  his  death  by  sending  a  fresh  army  against  Alexander, 
who  was  defeated,  and  was  soon  after  murdered  by  his  own  wife. 
Pelopidas  was  not  only  one  of  the  most  distinguished  and  successful 
commanders  of  his  age,  but  he  and  his  friend  Epaminondas  rank 
among  the  most  estimable  public  men  of  ancient  Oreeoe. 

PKMBERTON,  HENRY,  was  bom  in  London  in  the  year  1694. 
After  studying  the  classics  imder  Mr.  John  Ward,  afterwards  professor 
of  rhetoric  in  Qresham  College,  he  attended  the  lectures  of  Boerhaave 
in  the  University  of  Leyden,  and  also  resided  some  time  at  Paris, 
where  his  attention  was  directed  to  anatomical  manipulation,  in  which 
he  appears  to  have  excelled.  About  this  time  also  he  became  a  student 
in  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  London,  in  order  mora  effectually  to  qualify 
himself  for  the  medical  profession,  which  he  was  afterwards  precluded 
from  following  by  the  delicate  state  of  his  health.  In  1719  the  Uni- 
versity of  Leyden  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine, 
on  which  occasion  he  read  his  inaugural  dissertation  entitled  'De 
Facultate  Oculi  ad  diversas  Kerum  Computarum  Distantias  se  aocom- 
modante,'  Lugd.  Bat,  4to,  1719,  and  confirmed  his  friendship  with 
Boerhaave,  which  continued  uninterruptedly  till  the  death  of  the  latter 
in  1738.  In  1728  he  succeeded  Dr.  Woodward  as  professor  of  physic 
in  Gresham  College,  when  he  commenced  a  course  of  lectures  on 
chemistry,  which  were  published  by  his  friend  Dr.  James  Wilson  in 
1771,  London,  8vo.  At  a  later  period  he  was  requested  by  the  College 
of  Physicians,  of  which  he  was  early  elected  a  Fellow,  to  remodel  their 
Pharmacopoeia,  of  which,  in  an  improved  form,  he  published  a  transla- 
tion in  1740,  London,  8vo.    He  died  April  9^,  1771. 

Although  chemistry^  anatomy,  and  medicine  had  been  his  chief 
objects  of  study,  there  were  probably  few  departments  of  science  in 
which  he  did  not  possess  more  than  ordinary  knowledge.  This  was 
particularly  the  case  in  the  mathematics  and  astronomy,  with  which 
his  writings  show  that  he  had  considerable  aoquaintanceu  Besides 
editing  the  edition  of  Kewton's  'Prinoipia'  which  appeared  in  1726, 
he  published — 1, '  Epistola  ad  Amicum  de  Cotesii  Inventis,'  London, 
4to,  1722 ;  2, '  View  of  Sir  Isaac  Kewton's  Philosophy,'  London,  4to, 
1728 ;  and  3, '  Lectures  on  Physiology,'  London,  8vu,  1783.  His  com- 
munications to  the  '  Transactions'  of  the  Koyal  Society,  of  which  body 
he  was  admitted  a  Fellow  on  the  8th  of  December  1720,  extend  from 
vol.  xxxii  to  vol  Ixii.,  and  among  them  may  be  noticed— 1,  *  liemarks 
on  an  Experiment  by  which  it  has  been  attempted  to  show  the  Falsity 
of  the  common  Opinion  respecting  the  Force  of  Bodies  in  Motion,' 
1723 ;  2, '  On  the  Locus  for  three  and  four  lines,  celebrated  among 
the  ancient  Geometers,'  1768 ;  8, '  Keplei^s  Method  of  co'mputing  the 
Moon's  Parallaxes  in  Solar  Eclipses  demonstrated  and  extended  to  all 
Degrees  of  Latitude,'  1771 ;  4, '  Geometrical  Solutions  of  three  cele- 
brated Astronomical  Problems,'  1772,  &c.  Among  the  manuscripts 
found  by  his  executors  were — 1,  'History  of  Trigonometry;'  2, 
'Comment  on  Newton's  Principia;'  3,  'Treatise  on  Spherics  and 
Spherical  Projections ; '  4,  '  Dissertation  on  the  Screw  of  Archimedes; ' 
5, '  Principles  of  MercatoPs  and  Middle  Latitude  Sailing ; '  and  some 
others  enumerated  in  Dr.  Hutton's  '  DicUonary.'  His  library  contained 
a  choice  collection  of  mathematical  works,  a  large  proportion  of  which 
was  purchased  at  the  sale  of  the  library  of  tbe  Abb^  Gallois,  which 
took  place  during  his  stay  in  Paris.  The  whole  of  them,  together 
with  those  of  his  friend  Dr.  Wilson,  were  sold  by  auction  soon  after 
his  death.  The  number  of  lots  was  8885,  and  the  gross  proceeds 
701^.  17«.  6<2.  (See  '  Catalogue,'  with  price  of  each  lot  annexed,  in 
the  library  of  the  British  Museum.) 

PENN,  SIR  WILLIAM,  was  bom  in  1621  at  Biistol.  Having 
entered  into  the  sea-service,  he  was  made  a  captain  in  1642,  and  an 
admiral  in  1653  for  his  services  against  the  Dutch.  He  was  one  of 
those  who  commanded  when  Jamaica  was  taken  from  the  Spaniards  in 
1655,  in  which  year  he  returned  to  England,  and  was  elected  member 
of  parliament  for  Weymouth,  but  was  committed  to  the  Tower  by  the 
republican  government  on  the  charge  of  having  left  his  command 
without  leave.  After  the  Bestoration  he  was  created  a  knight,  and 
was  made  a  commissioner  of  the  navy,  governor  of  Kinsale,  and  a  vice- 
•dmizal.    He  again  went  to  aea  in  1664,  and  was  commander-in-chief 
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under  the  Duke  of  York  in  the  nayal  yiotory  over  the  Dutch  in  1665. 
In  1666  he  retired  from  service  at  sea,  but  continued  to  perform  his 
other  duties  till  1669,  when  he  went  into  retirement  at  Wanstead  in 
Essex,  where  he  died,  September  16, 1670. 

PENN,  WILLIAM,  the  only  son  of  Admiral  Penn,  was  bom  in 
London,  October  14,  1644.  He  was  educated  with  much  care  at 
ChigweU  in  Essex,  and  then  at  a  priyate  academy  in  London.  In 
1660,  he  was  entered  a  gentleman  commoner  of  Christchuroh, 
Oxford.  His  first  bias  towuds  the  doctrines  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
or  Quakers,  as  they  are  commonly  called,  appears  to  have  been  pro- 
duced  by  the  preaching  of  Thomas  Loe;  the  effect  of  which  was, 
that,  while  at  Oxford,  Penn,  together  with  some  of  his  fellow-students, 
began  to  withdraw  from  attendance  on  the  public  worship  of  the 
established  church,  and  to  hold  private  prayer-meetiogs.  They  were 
fined  by  the  college  for  non- conformity,  but  this  did  not  deter  them; 
for,  an  order  from  the  king  having  required  that  the  ancient  custom  of 
wearing  surplices  should  be  revived,  Penn  and  his  associates  attempted 
to  tear  them  from  the  backs  of  those  students  who  wore  them.  For 
this  display  of  intemperate  zeal  they  were  expelled  from  the  college. 

Admiral  Penn,  who  was  in  high  favour  with  Charles  II.  and  the 
Duke  of  York,  and  ambitious  for  his  son's  advancement  at  court,  was 
much  displeased  with  this  event,  and  still  more  with  the  change  which 
had  taken  place  in  his  son's  manners.  He  tried  to  turn  him  from  his 
religious  observances  and  company,  but  in  vain,  and  at  length  was  so 
highly  incensed  as  to  have  recourse  to  blows,  and  finally  turned  him 
out  of  doors.  The  admiral  soon  relented  so  far  ss  to  try  another 
expedient.  He  sent  him,  in  1662,  on  a  tour  to  France.  After  remain- 
ing a  considerable  time  in  Paris,  Penn  went  to  Saumur,  and  studied 
under  the  popular  preacher  Moses  Amyrault.  He  afterwards  pro- 
ceeded to  Turin,  whenoe  he  was  recalled  by  his  father  to  England,  in 
1664,  who,  on  his  return,  was  greatly  pleased  with  the  polish  and 
courtliness  of  manners  which  he  had  acquired.  He  was  now  admitted 
a  student  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  where  he  continued  till  1666,  when  his 
father  sent  him  to  Ireland,  for  the  purpose  of  managing  his  estates  in 
that  country.  This  duty  he  performed  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of 
'his  father;  but,  happening  to  attend  a  religious  meeting  at  Cork, 
where  Thomss  Loe  delivered  a  discourse,  beginning  *'  There  is  a  faith 
that  overcomes  tl^e  world,  and  there  is  a  faith  that  is  overcome  by  the 
world,"  he  was  so  deeply  impressed,  that  from  this  time  he  constantly 
attended  the  Quakers'  meetings.  At  one  of  these,  held  at  Cork,  in 
;1667,  he  and  others  were  apprehended  by  order  of  the  mayor,  who 
'would  have  set  Penn  at  liberty  on  his  giving  bail  for  his  good 
behaviour,  but  he  refused,  and  was  sent  to  prison  with  the  rest.  He 
wrote  however  to  the  Earl  of  Orrery,  then  lord  president  of  Munster, 
requiring  the  release  of  aU,  but  the  ead  contented  hims^  with  order- 
ing Penn  alone  to  be  set  at  liberty. 

Admiral  Penn,  on  being  informed  that  William  had  decidedly  joined 
the  Quakers,  summoned  him  home,  and  remonstrated  with  him  and 
threatened  him,  but  in  vain ;  the  son  was  firm,  but  respectful.  The 
admirsl  at  last  restricted  himself  to  the  demand,  that  he  should  take 
off  his  hat  in  the  presence  of  the  king,  the  Duke  of  York,  and  himself. 
But  Penn  refused  to  pay  even  this  limited  degree  of  'hat  worship,'  at 
which  the  admiral  was  so  much  incensed  that  he  again  turned  his  son 
out  of  doors ;  but  in  a  short  time  he  allowed  him  to  return  home. 
,  In  1668  Penn  began  to  preach,  and  idso  published  his  first  work, 
'Truth  exalted.'  In  this  year, a  preacher  named  Vincent  accused  the 
Quakers  of  being  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  A  public 
disputation  took  place,  from  which  both  parties  retired  without  being 
convinced.  In  prosecution  of  this  controversy  Penn  wrote  'The 
Sandy  Foundation  shaken,'  in  which  he  professed  his  belief  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  but  objected  to  the  language  in  which  it  was 
expounded  by  the  Church  of  England ;  and  for  this  be  was  committed 
to  the  Tower.  During  his  imprisonment,  which  lasted  nearly  seven 
months,  he  wrote  his  '  No  Cross,  no  Crown,'  one  of  his  most  popular 
works.  In  1669,  after  his  liberation,  an  entire  reconciliation  took 
place  between  him  and  his  father,  and  he  again  went  to  Ireland  to 
look  after  his  father's  estates,  in  which  country  he  remained  about 
twelve  months. 

In  1670  the  Conventicle  Act  was  passed,  and  Penn  was  one  of  the 
first  sufferers  under  it.  He  was  committed  to  Newgate  for  preaching 
to  what  was  called  "a  riotous  and  seditious  assembly,"  whidi  con- 
sisted of  the  Quakers,  who  had  been  excluded  from  their  chapel,  and 
who  now  met  in  the  open  street,  as  near  to  it  as  they  could.  The 
trial  took  place  at  the  Old  Bailey  Sessions,  and  is  remarkable  not  only 
for  the  firmness  and  ability  of  Penn's  defence,  but  for  the  admirable 
courage  and  constancy  with  which  the  jury,  in  opposition  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Bench,  and  in  defiance  of  its  threats,  pronounced  a  verdict 
of  acquittal  The  jury  were  fined,  and  ordered  to  be  imprisoned  till 
the  fines  were  paid ;  but  this  proceeding  was  declared  illegal  by  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  on  which  occasion,  chief-justice  Vaughan 
delivered  an  able  speech  in  defence  of  the  rights  of  juries.  Soon 
after  this  Admiral  Penn  died,  perfectly  reconciled  to  his  son,  to  whom 
he  left  estates  worth  15002.  a  year,  and,  while  on  his  death-bed,  he 
sent  a  request  to  the  Duke  of  York  that  he  would  use  his  good-offices 
for  his  son :  a  request  with  which  the  duke  promised  to  comply.  In 
February  1670-71,  Penn  was  again  committed  to  Newgate  on  a  charge 
fd  preaching  publicly,  and  he  remained  in  prison  six  months, 
in  1672  Penn  married  Gulielma  Maria,  daughter  of  Sir  William 


Springett,  who  was  killed  in  the  civil  wars  at  the  siege  of  Bamber. 
He  now  took  up  his  abode  at  Riokmansworth  in  Hertfordshire,  bat 
afterwards  settled  at  Worminghurst  in  Sussex. 

In  1677,  in  company  with  Qeoige  Fox  and  Bobert  Barclay,  he  made 
a  sort  of  religions  tour  in  Holland  and  Qermany,  and  was  received  with 
marked  distinction  by  the  Princess  Elizabeth  of  the  Hhine,  daughter 
of  the  King  of  Bohemia^  and  granddaughter  of  James  I.  of  England. 
After  his  return  he  was  heard  before  a  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  behalf  of  the  Quakers,  who  were  oppressed  by  Exchequer 
prosecutions  under  statutes  which  had  been  enacted  against  the  Roman 
Catholics ;  he  was  Uso  admitted  to  plead  before  a  committee  of  the 
house  that  the  solemn  affirmation  of  the  Quakers  should  be  admitted 
in  the  place  of  an  oath,  and  to  this  effect  an  enactment  passed  the 
Commons  in  1678,  but  was  lost  in  consequence  of  a  prorogation  before 
it  had  passed  the  Lords. 

We  now  come  to  an  important  event  in  Penn's  life,  the  establishment 
of  the  colony  of  Pennsylvsnia.  A  tract  of  country  on  the  west  aide 
of  the  Delaware  was  granted  on  petition  by  Charles  II.  to  Penn  and 
his  heirs,  in  consideration  of  a  debt  of  16,000/.  due  from  the  crown  to 
Admiral  Penn  for  money  advanced  for  the  service  of  the  navy.  To 
this  the  Duke  of  York  added  by  cession  a  contiguous  portion  of 
territory  lower  down  on  the  Delaware.  The  king^s  patent  was  dated 
March  4,  1680*1 ;  and  in  this  document  he  named  the  province,  in 
honour  of  the  founder  and  his  father,  Pennsylvania.  Penn  was  con- 
stituted absolute  proprietor  and  governor  of  the  province.  He  pubhsbed 
*  Some  Account  of  Pennsylvania,'  &c.,  and  also  '  Certain  Conditions  or 
Concessions,'  &o.,  in  which  he  offered  easy  terms  of  settlement  to  those 
who  might  be  disposed  to  emigrate.  Three  ships  soon  set  sail  with 
settlers  from  England  and  Wales,  chiefly  Quakers.  In  the  beginning 
of  1682  he  published  <  The  Frame  of  the  Oovemment  of  the  Province 
of  Pennsylvania  in  America,  together  with  certain  Laws  agreed  upon 
in  England  by  the  Governor  and  divers  Freemen  of  the  aforesaid  Pro* 
vince,  to  be  further  explained  and  confirmed  there  by  the  first  Provincial 
Council  that  shall  be  held.'  Having  previously  opened  a  friendly 
intercourse  with  the  native  Americans  by  presents  and  conciliatoiy 
letters,  in  the  autunm  of  1682  he  sailed  for  Pennsylvania^  leaving  his 
wife  and  children  in  England ;  and  soon  after  his  arrival  summoned 
an  assembly  of  the  freemen  of  the  province,  by  whom  the  frame  of 
government,  as  formed  in  England,  was  accepted.  He  had  sent  oat 
instructions  before  he  left  England  to  negociate  a  treaty  of  sale  with 
the  Indian  nations ;  and  tradition  records  that  a  great  meeting  of  tixe 
Indian  nations  and  European  settlers  took  place  under  an  enormooa 
elm-tree,  near  the  site  of  Philadelphia,  when  the  treaty  was  ratified, 
and  a  league  of  friendship  estaUished,  **  a  friendship,"  says  Proud,  the 
historian  of  Pennsylvania,  "which  for  the  space  of  more  than  seventy 
years  was  never  interrupted,  or  so  long  as  the  Quakers  retained  power 
in  the  government." 

Having  founded  the  city  of  Philadelphia  on  the  banks  of  the  Dela- 
ware, and  spent  about  two  years  in  the  province  adjusting  its  politicai 
constitution,  and  bringing  the  colony  into  a  state  of  prosperity  and 
order,  he  returned  to  England  about  Midsummer  1684.  Within  this 
short  period  no  less  than  fifty  sail  arrived  in  the  province  with  settlen 
from  England,  Ireland,  Wales,  Holland,  and  Gtermany. 

In  February  1685,  soon  after  Penn's  return  to  England,  Charles  IL 
died ;  and  the  favour  with  which  James  IL,  when  Duke  of  York,  had 
regarded  Admiral  Penn,  was  transferred  to  his  son.     Maoanlay  has 
charged  Penn  with  having  acted  during  the  reign  of  Jamea  as  a  kind  of 
court  agent  in,  among  other  things,  selling  for  the  nuuds  of  honour 
pardons  for  the  girls  at  Taunton  who  were  condemned  for  having 
presented  Monmouth  with  a  standard  on  his  entry  into  that  town ;  as 
having  gone  to  Holland  to  endeavour  to  persuade  the  Prince  of  Orangs 
to  assent  to  the  promulgation  of  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence ;  and 
in  trying  to  seduce  the  fdlows  of  Magdalen  College  to  submit  to  the 
kin^s  illegal  measures^    But  Mr.  Dixon,  in  an  <  Extra  Chapter '  of  his 
*  Life  of  Penn,'  1851,  has  sought  to  prove  that  the  Penne  who  acted 
as  pardon-broker  at  Taunton  was  not  William  Penn,  but  a  certain 
George  Peune,  who  was  by  no  means  unused  to  such  disreputable 
traffic;  and  the  other  charges  he  has  shown  to  be  not  sustained  by  the 
authorities  cited.     Macaulay  did  not  however,  it  mav  be  noted,  with* 
draw  any  of  these  charges  in  subsequent  editiona  of  liis  work,  but  in 
that  of  1857  maintained  their  accuracy  in  elaborate  notes. 

After  the  revolulion  in  1688,  Penn's  intimacy  with  James  IL  exposed 
him  to  suspicions,  and  he  was  four  times  arrested  on  accusation!  of 
being  a  oonoesled  Papist  and  a  Jesuit ;  but  he  always  cleared  himself 
before  the  king  and  ooundl,  till  one  Fuller,  who  was  afterwanu 
declared  by  parliament  to  be  an  impostor,  in  1690  accused  him  on 
oath  of  being  conoemed  in  a  plot  to  restore  the  late  king.  UnwillioS 
to  expose  himself  to  the  risk  of  being  convicted  upon  the  oath  of  such 
a  man,  and  the  evidence  which  he  might  get  up,  he  lived  in  groat 
seclusion  in  London  till  1693,  in  which  year,  through  the  mediation  of 
his  friends  at  court,  he  was  admitted  to  plead  his  cause  before  the 
king  and  councU,  and  was  honourably  acquitted.  Soon  after  this  his 
wife  died.  In  1696  he  married  Hannah,  the  daughter  of  Thomas 
CallowhiU,  a  merchant  of  BristoL 

In  1699  he  again  sailed  for  Pennsylvania,  with  his  wife  and  famuy, 
with  the  intention  of  making  it  the  place  of  his  future  residenoe.  H« 
had  been  deprived  of  the  government  of  Pennsylvania  in  1692,  and  it 
had  been  annexed  to  that  of  New  York ;  but  it  was  restored  to  bim 
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in  1694  by  an  iDBtrament  of  William  and  Mary.    An  attempt  was 

afterwarda  made  to  take  posaesaion  of  the  proprietary  goyemmente  in 

North.  AmeriQa,  and  to  oonvert  them  into  regal  onea.    A  bill  for  this 

purpose  was  already  before  the  Lords,  when  it  was  delayed  by  petition 

of  the  f  rienda  of  Peno,  who  immediately  embarked  for  England,  where 

he  arrived  in  December  1701.    The  bill  was  dropped  after  his  return, 

and  the  aoceasion  of  Queen  Anne  once  more  restored  him  to  favour  at 

court.     In  the  meantime  Penn  had  become  encumbered  with  debt. 

He  had  mortgaged  Pennsylvania  in  1708  for  6600^.    In  1712  he  agreed 

to  Bell  his  rights  to  the  English  government  for  12,0 OOZ.,  but  was  unable 

to  complete  the  traoaaction  by  three  apoplectic  fits  which  followed  each 

other  in  rapid  succession,  and  considerably  impaired  both  his  memory 

and  underataoding.    He  aurvived  however  in  a  tranquil  atate,  though 

with  his  bodily  and  mental  vigour  gradually  decayingt  till  the  80th  of 

July  1718,  when  he  died,  at  his  seat  at  Ruacombe,  in  Berkshire. 

Penn  left  children  by  both  of  his  wives,  and  to  them  he  bequeathed 
his  property  in  Qreat  Britain  and  America.  The  government  and  quit- 
renta  of  Pennaylvania  devolved  to  the  aurviving  aona  of  the  aecond 
family,  with  the  title  of  Proprietariea,  and  by  them  were  aold  to  the 
state  of  Pennsylvania,  after  the  American  revolution,  for  180,000^. 

Penn'e  writiuga,  which  are  numeroua,  were  collected  and  published, 
with  a  life  prefixed  to  them,  in  1728,  2  vols,  folio. 

Peon  ia  one  of  the  great  namea  in  English  hiatory  which  Mr.  Macaulay 

has,  throughout  the  four  volumes  of  hia  great  work,  puraued  with 

unceasing  enmity.    We  have  already  referred  to  those  chaises  aa  far  as 

they  relate  to  hia  conduct  during  the  reign  of  James  IL  ;  in  like  manner 

Mr.  Maoaulay  (*  Hiat  of  Eng./  vola  iii.  and  iv.)  chargea  him  with  apeakiog 

*'  Bometbing  very  like  a  lie,  and  confirming  it  with  aomething  very  like 

an  oath  *" — with  aeeking  to  bring  about  the  return  of  Jamea  by  meana 

of  a  foreign  army — and  other  "  aoandaloua  conduct.*'    But  every  one 

of  these  chargea  haa  been  fully,  and  for  the  moat  part^  aa  it  would 

aeem,  aatisfactorily  met  by  Penn*s  latest  biographer ;  and   it  will 

therefore  be  enough  here  to  refer  the  reader  to  Maoaulay'a  '  EUatory,* 

and  to  '  William  Penn :  an  Hiatorical  Biography,  by  Hepworth  Dixon ; 

a  New  BditioD,  with  a  Reply  to  Mr.  Macaulay'a  Chargea  against  Penn,' 

8vo,  1856. 

PENNANT,  THOMAS,  waa  bom  of  an  ancient  Welah  family,  at 
Downing  in  Flintahire,  on  the  14th  of  June  1726.    He  waa  educated 
at  Wre:Uiam  School,  and  subsequently  at  Oxford,  but  took  no  degree 
in  that  univeraity,  though  the  honorary  distinction  of  LL.D.  waa  after- 
warda conferred  on  him.    When  about  twelve  yeara  old  he  received  a 
present  of  Willughby'a  '  Ornithology,'  and  he  dated  the  commence- 
ment of  that  fondneaa  for  natural  history  which  diatinguished  bia 
future  life  from  the  peruaal  of  thia  book.    Immediately  after  leaving 
Oxford  he  made  an  excursion  into  Cornwall  for  the  purpoae  of 
examining  the  minea  and  inveatigating  the  objecta  of  natural  hiatory 
which  that  county  possesaes.    His  first  literary  production  waa  an 
account  of  the  ahock  of  an  earthquake  felt  at  Downing  in  1750,  which 
waa  pubUahed  in  the  'Philosophical  Tranaaotiona.'    In  1756  a  memoir 
appeared  by  Pennant  in  the  aame  work  on  certain  coraUoid  bodiea 
found  in  Shmpahire;  thia  attracted  the  attention  of  LimuBua,  upon 
whose  recommendation  the  author  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Upsal,  a  distinction  of  which  Pennant  was  always  particu- 
larly proud. 

In  1761  he  commenced  the  publication  of  his  first  great  work,  the 
<  British  2jOology,'  which  waa  printed  in  large  folio,  and  when  com- 
plete contained  132  plates.  It  afterwards  went  through  many  smaller 
editions,  and  receiyed  numeroua  additiona.  Latin  and  Gtoman  tnma- 
lationa  with  the  plates  were  published  abroad.  The  best  copies  of ' 
this  work  are  those  which  came  out  in  ito  in  1775  and  1777,  in  4  vols. 
The  '  British  Zoology '  indnded  nearly  the  whole  of  the  species  of  the 
animal  kingdom  (at  that  time  known)  inhabiting  this  island,  with  the 
exception  of  the  class  of  insects,  which  was  entirely  omitted.  In 
1765,  during  the  progress  of  this  work.  Pennant  made  a  tour  on  the 
CoDtinent»  where  he  was  introduced  to  some  of  the  celebrated  foreign 
naturalists.  He  visited  Bufifon  at  Montbard,  and  he  afterwarda  main- 
tained a  oorrespondence  with  thia  great  man.  From  France  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Switzerland,  and  at  Berne  became  acquainted  with  Baron 
Haller.  He  than  travelled  through  Oermauy  and  Holland,  and  formed 
an  intimacy  at  the  Hague  with  Pallas,  whb  at  Pennant's  auggestion 
undertook  to  draw  up  a  history  of  qnadrupeda  on  the  system  of  Ray. 
Pallas  however  went  to  Russia,  and  never  accomplished  tMa  project ; 
but  Pennant  followed  oat  the  idea  himself,  and  in  1771  published  a 
work  with  the  title  of  a  *  Synopsis  of  Quadrupeda,'  illustrated  with 
about  thirty  plates.  The  'Synopsis'  was  afterwards  enlarged,  and 
republished  with  the  name  of  a  '  History  of  Quadrupeds.'  The 
descriptions  in  this  work  were  short  and  meagre,  and  the  synonyms 
few  in  number  and  not  always  correct ;  neverth^ess  it  was  very  well 
received*  for  it  was  the  first  detailed  work  on  quadrupeds  in  which 
they  were  methodically  arranged,  and  it  contained  a  number  of  new 
species  and  many  original  figures,  which  were  correctly  though  not 
very  elegantly  drawn.  It  went  through  several  editions,  and  Buffon 
availed  himaelf  of  the  matter  contained  in  it  for  his  supplements. 
After  hia  return  to  England,  Pennant  commenced  a  work  on  '  Indian 
Zoology,'  of  which  15  folio  plates  were  pdbliahed,  the  expense  of 
which  was  partly  deiiayed  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks :  it  was  soon  discon- 
tinued. 
In  1769  Pennant  set  out  on  a  tour  through  Scotland,  the  northern' 


part  of  which  had  at  that  time  been  little  explored  by  the  traveller 
or  the  naturalist.  He  kept  a  journal  in  which  he  noted  down  all  the 
objects  of  interest  that  he  met  with,  and  published  it  after  his  return, 
with  plates  illuatrating  the  acenery,  &o.;  thia  work  went  through 
many  editions.  He  made  a  second  excuraion  into  Scotland  in  1772, 
of  which  he  also  published  an  account.  He  was  aooompanied  in  this 
tour  by  Dr.  Lightfoot,  who  then  collected  a  great  part  of  the  materials 
for  his  '  Flora  Scotica,'  in  the  preparation  of  which  Mr.  Pennant  was 
of  great  assistance  to  him. 

The  next  work  which  Pennant  commenced  was  a  systematic  cata- 
logue called  the  '  Qenera  of  Birds; '  this  was  intended  to  be  similar  in 
plan  to  the  '  Synopsis  of  Quadrupeds,'  but  it  was  never  completed. 
His  last  great  work  was  hia  'Arctic  Zoology,'  which  appeared  in 
3  vols.  4to  in  1784-85-87,  and  contaioed  26  plates.  This  (which  was 
necessarily  a  compilation,  as  the  author  never  visited  the  native  haunta 
of  the  animals  which  he  described)  included  an  account  of  the  northern 
coasts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  with  their  productions,  taken 
from  the  writings  of  different  travellers,  and  from  the  examination  of 
specimens  of  different  animals  sent  to  the  author  or  preserved  in 
museums.  Pennant  received  considerable  assistance  during  the  pro* 
gross  of  this  work  from  many  foreign  naturalists,  among  whom  Pallas, 
Thunberg,  Sparman,  Miiller,  and  Fabricius  may  be  mentioned.  The 
'  Arctic  Zoology '  acquired  considerable  reputation  among  naturalists, 
and  was  valuable  from  containing  descriptions  and  figures  of  many 
animals  and  birds  previously  u^cnown;  and  it  retaina  much  of 
its  valna 

When  in  his  aixty-aeventh  year  he  planned  an  extensiTe  work  on 
the  model  of  the  preceding,  which  waa  to  embrace  an  account  of 
every  country  in  the  world,  with  their  productiona;  he  published 
two  volumes  of  thia,  in  4to,  entitled  a  '  View  of  Hindostan.'  Two 
more  were  brought  out  by  hia  aon  after  his  decease,  with  the  name  of 
'  Outlines  of  the  Qlobe,'  which  also  include  the  description  of  India 
and  the  adjoining  countriea  Pennant  wrote,  among  several  other 
works,  a  '  Journey  from  Chester  to  London,'  a  '  History  of  Loudon,' 
and  a  *  Tour  in  Wales,'  which  contain  much  interesting  matter  on 
antiquities  and  natural  history.  He  never  followed  any  profession, 
but  spent  almost  the  whole  of  his  life  as  a  retired  country  gentleman 
at  his  seat  of  Downing,  in  the  midst  of  his  favourite  pursuits.  He 
enjoyed  nearly  uninterrupted  health  till  within  a  few  years  of  his 
death,  which  took  place  on  December  16,  1798. 

•PKNNEFATHKU,  LIEUT.-GENKRAL  SIR  JOHN  LYSAGHT, 
is  the  third  son  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Pennefather,  of  the  county  of 
Tipperary,  and  nephew  of  the  venerable  Baron  Peniiefather,  one  of 
the  oldeat  members  of  the  judicial  bench  in  Ireland.  He  waa  bom  in 
1800,  and  entered  the  army  in  1818.  Here  he  rose  by  the  regular 
grades  of  promotion,  and  in  1889  had  attained  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
colonel.  In  1843  he  served  as  brigadier  in  India  under  the  late 
gallant  General  Sir  Charles  James  Napier  during  his  operations  in 
Scinde,  and  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the  victory  which  he 
gained  over  the  faithless  Ameers  at  Meeanee.  He  waa  aevereiy  wounded 
in  this  battle,  and,  on  returning  home,  received  the  companionahip  of 
the  Bath  and  the  thanka  of  Parliament  for  hia  aervioea  in  India;  he 
*  alao  for  aome  time  held  the  poat  of  deputy  quarter-maater-general  in 
Ireland.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  with  Ruasia  in  1854,  Colonel 
Pennefather  waa  entruated  with  the  command  of  the  firat  brigade  of 
the  aecond  diviaion,  conaisting  of  the  SOth,  55th,  and  95th  regiments. 
His  behaviour  at  the  head  of  his  brigade  at  the  battie  of  the  Alma 
was  mentioned  in  the  highest  terms  by  Lord  Raglan  in  his  despatches 
homa  On  the  26th  of  October  following  he  again  highly  distinguished 
himself  by  repelling  a  large  force  of  Russian  infantry,  which  had 
assaulted  the  position  of  the  Second  Division ;  and  at  the  battle  of 
Inkermann  (Nov.  5)  he  waa  compelled  to  aaaume  the  command  of  the 
entire  division,  on  account  of  the  aevere  iUneaa  of  General  Sir  De 
Lacy  Evana,  which  obliged  him  to  remain  on  board  ship.  On  the  return 
of  that  general  to  England,  Pennefather  aucceeded  to  the  permanent 
command  of  the  division  which  he  had  led  at  Inkermann.  In  the 
same  year  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major-general,  and  in  1861 
he  waa  created  lieutenant-general. 

•PENNETHORNE,  JAMES,  architect,  who  holds  the  offioea  of 
Architect  and  Surveyor  of  Her  Majeaty'a  Parka,  Palacea,  and  Public 
Buildings,  and  Architect  and  Surveyor  of  Land  Reveouea  in  London, 
and  haa  been  concerned  in  many  of  the  London  improvementa  of  recent 
years^  waa  bom  at  Worcester  June  4th,  1801,  and  was  educated  at  Dr. 
Simpson's  academy  in  the  same  town.  Mr.  Pennethome's  first  con- 
nection with  his  present  profession  was  due  to  the  late  John  Nash. 
Mra  Nash  was. first  oousin  to  Mr.  Pennethome's  father,  and  an  elder 
brother  of  Mr.  Pennethome's  had  been  brought  up  by  Mr.  Nash ; 
and  on  the  death  of  this  brother  Mr.  Nash  ofifered  to  take  another  of 
the  family — the  subject  of  this  notice — into  his  office.  The  arrange- 
ment being  made,  Mr.  Pennethome  came  to  London  on  February 
20th,  1820.  With  Nash  he  was  employed  ohiefiy  in  office  accounts, 
for  about  a  year  and  a  half;  but,  towards  the  middle  of  1822,  Mr. 
Nash  placed  him  in  the  office  of  Augustus  Pugin  (who  wasmuc^ 
engaged  in  assisting  Nash)  with  a  view  to  the  study  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture. With  Pugin  he  remained  two  jean.  Subsequently  he 
devoted  a  year  to  preparatory  study  for  foreign  travel,  and  in 
October  1825  he  left  England,  and  spent  two  years  abroad,  chiefly  in 
Italy  and  Sicily.    In  January  1828,  he  commenced  his  duties  as  prin- 
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eipal  flButtant  to  Naih,  in  oonneetion  with  Carltoa-bouie  TeixMe^ 
and  afterwards  wm  engaged  npon  all  Naah's  works,  except  thoee  of 
Buokingham-palaoe.  During  this  time  the  walka  and  garden  of  St 
JameaVpark,  planned  hy  Nash,  were  set  out  on  the  ground  by 
Hr.  Pennethorne.  In  1880  Mr.  Pennetiiome  began  to  practise  on  his 
own  account  In  the  course  of  the  next  few  years  he  designed  and 
superintended  the  buildings  for  Mr.  Crockford,  till  lately  luiown  as 
the  St.  James's  Bazaar ;  the  church  in  the  Gray's-Inn-road,  and  one  in 
Albany-street;  houses  at  Newmarket  for  Lord  Chesterfield,  the 
Marqueea  of  Exeter,  and  Mr.  Crockford ;  a  house  for  Mr.  Berries  at 
St  Julians;  one  for  Mr.  Butler  Ban  vers  at  Leicester;  one  for  Mr. 
Lee  Lee  at  Ilminster,  and  others.  In  1838  he  was  appointed  to  an 
office  under  the  department  of  the  Woods  and  Forests,  in  regard  to 
metropolitan  improvements,  and  in  1840  he  sueceeded  Mr.  Rhodes  as 
Surveyor  of  Land  Kevenues  in  London,  in  connection  with  the  same 
board.  Amoogat  the  London  improvementa,  out  of  those  which  he 
has  desigpaed  during  the  period  of  his  official  duties,  may  be  named,  as 
already  carried  into  execution  under  )iis  management,  New  Oxford- 
street,  Cranboume-Btreet,  KndellBtreot^  and  the  new  street  in  Spital- 
fields ;  the  Victoria  Park ;  and  Battersea  Park,  now  approaching  to 
oompletion.  It  should  be  understood  that  his  duties  referred  to, 
do  not  allow  of  a  complete  control  of  the  architectural  design  of  the 
individual  buildings;  but  in  another  department  of  his  practice  as  an 
architect,  he  has  designed  and  superintended  the  building  of  the 
Museum  of  Practical  Geology  in  Piccadilly  and  Jermyn-street ;  the 
additions  to  the  Ordnance  Office  in  Pall-mall;  those  to  Somerset- 
house,  where  he  has  adhered  strictly  to  the  manner  of  the  older 
portion  of  the  building;  the  General  Record  Repository,  only  a 
portion  of  which  is  completed ;  and  the  new  ball-room  and  supper- 
room  at  Buckin  gh  am-palace.  Mr.  Pennethome's  best  manner  com  bines 
the  results  of  attentive  study  of  both  the  Greek  and  the  Italian 
systems  of  architecture,  the  latter  being  taken  as  the  basis.  Hia 
details  of  mouldings  and  ornament  have  always  the  mark  of  character; 
and  his  doorways,  amongst  which  may  be  instanced  that  in  Jermyn- 
street^  and  those  in  the  ball-room  at  Buckingham  palace,  are  especially 
good  OS  compositionBi  Mr.  Pennethorne  is  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
institute  of  British  Architects,  and  a  member  of  the  Academy  of 
St  Luke  at  Rome.  In  July  1856,  on  the  completion  of  the  exterior 
of  the  wing  of  Somerset-house,  a  testimonial  signed  by  about  a 
hundred  members  of  the  architectural  profession  in  London,  was 
presented  to  Mr.  Pennethorne,  which  expressed  their  sense  of  the 
ability  with  which  he  had  treated  that  and  other  public  buildings,  of 
the  skill  and  intelligence  which  he  had  brought  to  bear  upon  difficult 
technical  subjects,  and  of  his  anxious  attention  to  the  public  interests 
in  the  very  extensive  purchases  of  property  entrusted  to  his  care ;  and 
with  those  feelings  they  desired  to  offer  him  a  copy  in  gold  of  a 
medal  of  Sir  William  Chambers,  the  architect  of  Somerset-house. 

*JoHif  PBNNaTHOBMB,  youuger  brother  of  Jamea,  though  he  has 
not  been  much  engaged  in  the  practice  of  architecture,  claims  notice 
on  account  of  the  importance  of  the  researches  which  he  made  into 
the  mathematical  principles  of  the  Greek  artists,  especially  in  relation 
to  the  curved  lines,  and  other  optical  refinements  in  the  design  of  the 
Athenian  buildings,  which  had  long  been  the  subject  of  doubt  and 
difficulty  in  the  comprehension  of  the  descriptions  of  Vitruvius.  Mr. 
Pennethorne  spent  some  time  at  Athens  in  investigations  on  this  subject, 
but  at  the  time  gained  less  credit  for  them,  except  with  his  immediate 
oontemporariea  interested  in  the  subject  of  Greek  architecture,  than 
he  deserved.  The  subject  has  since  been  pursued  in  Athens  by  Mr. 
F.  C.  Penrose,  and  is  treated  of  in  his  elaborate  work,  published  by 
tho  Society  of  Dilettanti,  and  entitled  'An  Investigation  of  the 
Principles  of  Athenian  Architecture.'  In  1844  Mr.  Pennethorne 
printed  for  private  circulation  a  pamphlet  addressed  to  the  late  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  under  the  title,  'The  Elements  and  Mathematical 
Principlea  of  the  Greek  Architects  and  Artists,  recovered  by  an 
Analysis  and  Study  of  the  remaining  works  of  Architecture  designed 
and  executed  in  the  age  of  Pericles,'  in  which  he  urged  the  national 
Ibaportanoe  of  the  subject,  and  gave  some  of  the  conclusions  from 
hia  researches,  the  value  of  which  is  now  acknowledged.  Mr.  Pen- 
nethorne made  preparations  for  a  work  on  '  The  Principia  of  the 
Greek  Architects  and  Artifcts,'  which  it  is  to  be  regretted  he  has 
not  completed.  He  some  time  since  retired  to  the  Isle  of  Wight^  and 
took  to  agricultural  pursuits. 

PENNI,  GIOVANNI  FRANCESCO,  eaUed  II  Pattorb,  was  bom 
at  Florence  in  1488,  and  received  the  name  of  II  Fattoro,  or  the 
Steward,  from  his  having  been  entrusted  with  the  management  of  the 
domestic  affairs  of  Raffaelle.  He  however  soon  became  one  of  his 
principal  assistants.  Dr.  Waagen  is  of  opinion  that  Penni  executed 
many  patts  of  the  cartoons  at  Hampton  Court,  especially  those  of  the 
*  Death  of  Ananias,'  *  St  Paul  and  Barnabas  at  Lystra,'  and  '  St  Paul 
preaching  at  Athens.'  Of  Penni's  own  works  no  frescoes  and  very 
few  oil-paintings  remain.  His  characteristics  are  said  to  have  been 
facility  of  invention,  graceful  execution,  and  singular  felicity  in  land- 
scape. After  the  death  of  Raffaelle,  Penni  went  to  Naples,  where  he 
died  in  1528,  at  the  age  of  forty. 

PENTZ,  PENCZ,  or  PENS,  GEORG,  a  celebrated  German  painter 
and  engraver,  was  bom  at  Niimberg  about  1500.  He  was  firat  the 
pupil  of  Albreoht  BUrer,  and  he  afterwards  studied  the  works  of 
BaffiMlle  ftt  Rome,  probably  after  the  death  of  RaffiMlle,  but  before 


bis  school  was  dispened  in  1527.  If  however  Penis  vrer»  bom  in  1510, 
as  some  accounts  give,  it  must  have  been  after  the  dispersion  of  the 
school  of  RaffdcUe  that  he  was  in  Rome.  He  died^  according  to 
Doppelmayr,  in  1550,  at  Breslau.  Pentz  was  one  of  tlie  EDost  correct 
in  design  of  the  early  German  masters.  His  prints  ara  namerous,  but 
his  pioturos  are  aoarce ;  there  are  some  at  Niimberg,  and  a  few  in  the 
galleries  of  Berlin,  Munich,  and  Schleissheim.  Btftaoh  enumerates 
and  describes  126  engravinn  by  Penta,  of  which  the  best  are  seven 
of  the  history  of  Tobias.  He  was  the  pupil  of  Marcantonio,  and 
assisted  him  in  some  of  his  prints  after  Ri^aelle. 

PBPAQO'MENUS,  or  more  properly  DEMETRIUS   PEPAGOME- 
NUS,  one  of  the  latest  of  the  Greek  physicians,  is  the  author  of  a 
short  treatise  on  the  gout,  which  is  still  extant.    Nothings  is  known  of 
the  events  of  his  life,  but  as  hia  work  was  composed  at  the  command 
of  the  Emperor  Michael  Palseologus,    it  must  have    been    written 
between  the  years  1260  and  1282.     '<This  discourse,"  sajs  Freinl, 
('  Hist,  of  Physic,'  voL  i.),  "  though  containing  little   extraordinary, 
and  being  collected  out  of  other  writers,  chiefly  Alexander,  of  wbots 
work  the  eleventh  book  treats  of  this  disease  st  great  len^h,  vet  is 
far  from  deserving  the  character  which  M.  Mnsums,  his  translator, 
bestows  upon  the  author  (by  name  unknown  to  him),  of  infaru  tn 
dinf/uUf  &a,  as  if  he  could  not  express  what  he  meant."     It  con^i^U 
of  forty -five  short  chapters,  besides  the  preface  and  oonclasion,  and,  in 
the  opinion  of  Sprengel  (*  Hist,  de  la  Mdd.')  does  not  deserve  to  bo 
classed  among  the  numerous  worthless  productions  of  the  modem 
Greeks.    He  says  that  the  author  certainly  does  not  depart  from  the 
system  of  Galen,  but  that  his  theory  of  the  disease  is  more  reason- 
able, and  more  in  accordance  with  the  observations  of  the  modems 
than  that  of  most  of  his  successors.     He  sets  out  with  a  tme  and  pre- 
cise axiom,  namely,  that  the  gout  is  a  disease  affecting^  the  whole 
organised  frame,  and  produced  by  weakness  of  the  digestive  orgmg 
and  excesses  in  the  m8tt<*.r  of  diet,  ftc.  (cap.  7).     The  morbid  prin- 
ciple,  which  is  the  result,  is  dircctc.l  bj  nutnro  towards  the  weakened 
articulations  (cap.  S).    Hence  It  follows  that  sobriety  and  temperance 
are  the  only  means  of  preventing  the  diuase  (cap.  10).     With  respect 
to  the  cure,  he  seems  chiefly  to  have  trusted  to  emetics  and  cathartics, 
and  gives  several  prescriptions,  some  of  which  are  borrowed,  and  others 
are  apparently  original. 

The  treatise  irepl  voidypat  (*  De  Podagrft ')  was  first  pabtished  in 
Latin,  by  Marcus  Musurus,  8vo,  Romse,  1517,  with  the  title  *JJe 
PodsgrA  Libellus  inoerti  Auotoris  e  Grseco  in  Latinum  convereos,'  && 
This  translation  is  inserted  in  the  '  Medico  Artis  Prinoipes,'  by 
H.  Stephens,  foL,  Paris,  1567.  The  Greek  text  was  first  published  at 
Paris,  ap.  G.  Morelium,  1558,  8vo,  with  a  Latin  translation  (probably) 
by  Tumebius.  The  beat  edition  is  by  I.  S.  Hemard,  8vo,  Lngd.  Bat., 
1748,  Gr.  and  Lat,  which  is  sometimee  found  with  a  new  title-page, 
Arnhem.,  1753.  There  is  a  French  translation  by  Fred.  Jamot,  8vo, 
Paris,  1573. 

There  is  extant  a  treatise  entitled  ^dyvwris  r&p  4p  t^f^poT,  'raSair, 
Ktd  B^pmrtia  (*  Dignotio  Morborum  in  Kenibus,  eorum,  que  Curatio '), 
which  is  commonly  printed  among  Galen's  worlds,  but  which  is  how- 
ever manifestly  spurious,  as  the  author  professes  himself  to   be  a 
Ohristian.    Fabricius,  in  his  list  of  Galen's  works,  conjecturea  that 
Demetrius  Pepagomenus  may  have  been  the  author,  but  in  the  opinion 
of  Freind  and  Haller  there  seems  to  be  no  pood  reason  for  such  a 
supposition.    In  the  collection  of  writers,   'De  Re  Accipitrarift  et 
Yenaticft,'  published  by  Nia  Rigaltius,  4to,  Paris,   1612,   are  two 
treatises,  which  are  perhaps  the  works  of  this  same  Demetrius.     One 
is   entitled   *Up€ucoa6^ioVt   ^  irtpi   rvis  tup  UpdKwv  iamTpo^s   re  «ca2 
4Ttfi9\*las  {*  HieracoBuphium,  sive  De  Accipitrum  Educatione  et  Cura- 
tione '),  containing  an  account  of  the  different  species  of  hawks,  the 
mode  of  catching  an4  training  them,  the  diseases  to  which  they  are 
subject,  and  the  remedies  proper  for  each.     The  other  is  called 
Kwo<r6<pio»f  1l  Ttpi  rrjs  rmw  kw&v  trifitXtlas  {*  Cynosophium,  sive  J)e 
Canum  Curatione '),  and  is  sometimes  attributed  to  Phiemon.    It  has 
been  several  times  reprinted,  but  is  not  of  much  worth.    He  attributes 
madness  in  dogs  to  a  worm  underneath  the  tongue. 

PEPIN  D*HER1STAL  (so  called  from  a  place  in  the  kingdom  of 
Austrasia,  or  Mets,  called  Heristal),  or  Pefik  lb  Gbob,  was  the  son  of 
Ansegisus,  and  grandson  of  Amoul,  who  was  duke  of  Austtasia  in  tfae 
reign  of  Dagobert  L,  afterwards  bishop  of  Mets,  and  who  was  fiually 
numbered  among  the  saints.    The  mother  of  Pepin,  named  Begga, 
was  the  daughter  of  another  Pepiu,  called  Pepin  the  Old,  or  Pepin  of 
Lander,  who  was  Maire  of  the  Palace  under  Dagobert  I.  and  under 
his  son  Siegbert,  king  of  Austrasia,  was  much  respected  for  his  per- 
sonal character,  and  who  died  in  640.    Pepin  d'Heristal  became  Poke 
of  Austrasia  under  Dagobert  II.,  after  whose  death,  in  679,  he  governed 
the  country  as  sovereign  under  nominal  allegiance  to  Thierri  111.,  king 
of  Burgundy  and  Neustria.    Thierri  however  became  dissatisfied  with 
Pepin,  who  revolted  and  defeated  him  in  690,  and  obliged  him  to 
recognise  him  as  Maire  du  Palais,  or,  in  other  words,  the  governor  of 
the  whole  Frankish  monarchy.    Here  begins  the  series  of  the  '  Rois 
fidn^ans,*  or 'do-nothing  kings,'  who  succeeded  one  another  as  rn^ro 
crowned  pageants,  whilst  the  Maire  du  Palaia  had  all  the  real  authority* 
Pepin  ruled  as  such  under  Thierri,  Clovis  IlL,  Childebert  IIL,  and 
Dagobert  III.,  and  thus  made  his  authority  respected  not  only  by  the 
natives,  but  also  by  foreigners.    He  died  in  714,  having  appointed  hu 
grandson  Theodebaud  to  succeed  him  as  Maire  du  Palais.  But  Cbarltf 
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Martel,  a  natural  son  of  Pepin,  was  proclflimed  Duke  of  Austraaia  by 
the  acclamaUoBS  of  the  people  in  716,  and  in  719  he  obliged  Chilperio  IL 
to  acknowledge  bim  as  Maixe  du  Palais  as  his  &ther  Pepin  had  been. 
[Charles  Habtel.] 

PKPIN,  King  of  France,  oaUed  'le  Brof/  or  'the  Short,'  aon  of 

Charles  M artel,  was  Malre  du  Palais  after  bis  father's  death,  under  the 

nominal   King  Childeric  III.,  for  the  kingdom  of  Neuttria  and  Bur- 

gxindy,   Avhilst  his  brother  Carloman  governed  that  of  Austraaia  in  a 

aimilar  capacity.    The  two  brothers  defeated  the  Saxons,  Bavarians, 

and  {Slavonians;  and  Pepin,  in  744,  defeated  the  Duke  of  Aquitania, 

who  had  revolted.    Soon  after,  Carloman,  in  a  fit  of  devotion,  gave  up 

the  government  of  Austraaia,  and  retired  to  a  monastery  at  Bome^ 

Tvbere  he  ended  his  days.    All  the  authority  was  now  concentrated  in 

Pepin.      AVhat  followed  has  been  briefly  and  obscurely  told  by  the 

chrouiclers :  "  Kiog  Childerio  was  dethroned,  a«d.  750,  his  head  was 

shaved    (long  hair  was  an  essential  appendage  of  royalty  with  the 

Merovingian  kings),  and  he  was  confined  in  the  monastery  of  Sithin, 

or  St.  BertiD,  at  iSt.  Omer,  and  his  son  Thierri  was  sent  to  the  convent 

of  Foutenelle  in  Normandy,  where  he  was  brought  up  in  obscurity." 

(Henault,  '  Histoire  de  France.')     Eginhardt,  the  historian  of  Charle* 

magna,   says,  that  '^Burokard,  bishop  of  Wursburg,  and  the  priest 

Fuirad,  a  chaplain,  were  sent  to  Pope  Zachaiias  at  Kome^  to  consult 

bim  concerning  the  state  of  France,  in  which  the  kings  had  merely  the 

name  of  kings,  without  any  royal  power,  and  that  the  pope  replied 

that  it   was  better  that  he  who  exercised  the  royal  authority  should 

bear  also  the  royal  title ;  in  consequence  of  which  sanction,  Pepin  was 

constituted  king."   And  the  oontinuator  of  the  chronicler,  Fredogarius, 

writing  under  the  direction  of  Count  Childebrand,  Pepin's  uncle,  says, 

that  **  by  the  consent  of  the  Frankish  nation,  supported  by  the  sanction 

of  the  Apostolic  see,  the  illustrious  Pepin  being  consecrated  by  the 

bishops  and  recognised  by  the  princes,  was  raised  to  the  kingdom, 

together  with  his  Queen  Bertrada,  according  to  the  ancient  usages.'* 

We  have  no  circumstantial  account  of  this  important  event,  except 

that  Pepin  was  anointed  at  Soissons,  in  March  752,  by  Boniface,  bishop 

of  Mainz,  called  the  Apostle  of  Germany  before  the  assembly  of  the 

nation.    It  seems  that  the  ceremony  of  anointing  the  new  king  was 

introduced  on  this  occasion,  having  been  unknown  under  the  first  or 

Merovingian  dynasty.    (Sismondi, '  Histoire  des  Franyais.') 

Sismondi  thinks,  with  some  degree  of  plausibility,  that  this  acces- 
sion  of  a  new  family  to  the  throne  of  the  Franks  waa  not  a  mere 
ohance  of  dynasty,  nor  the  usurpation  of  one  fEunily  over  another,  but 
that  it  was  really  a  national  revolution  effected  by  the  Qerman  popula- 
tion of  Austraaia  under  their  leaders  Pepin  d'Heristal,  Charles  Martel, 
and  his  son  Pepin,  who  oonqnered  Neustria  and  the  other  provinces 
of  ancient  Gaul,  and  placed  their  own  dynasty  on  the  Frankish  throna 
During  the  two  centuries  and  a  half  which  bad  elapsed  ainoe  the  first 
conquest  of  Gaol  by  the  Franks  under  Clovis,  the  conquerors  had 
become  mixed  with  the  Gallo'Roman  population,  had  adopted  their 
language,  manners,  and  effeminacy,  and  the  original  families  of  the 
Franks  had  almost  entirely  disappeared  in  Neustria,  Aquitania,  and 
Provence.    But  Austraaia,  which  extended  far  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Khine,  had  remained  German.     The  family  of  Pepin  led  the 
Austrasian  bands  into  the  rest  of  Gaul,  which  thus  received  a  fresh 
infusion  of  German  manners,  language,  and  military  spirits    Pepin  le 
Bref,  in  order  to  conciliate  the  conquered  Neustrians,  raised  Chil- 
deric III.,  of  the  old  dynasty,  to  the  throne,  but  this  pageant  was  in 
reality  the  king  of  the  conquered,  while  Pepin  retained  all  the  autho- 
rity in  his  hands.     The   Neustrians   looked  upon  the  Austrasian 
bands  as  strangers  and  enemiea    When  Pepin  found  that  he  could 
dispense  with  the  puppet  king,  he  put  him  aside  with  the  sanction  of 
Rome. 

Pepin  was  grateful  to  the  see  of  Rome,  and  when  Pope  Stephen  III., 
Zacharias's  successor,  applied  to  him  for  assistance  against  the  Longo- 
bards,  he  marched  with  an  army  into  Italy,  defeated  Astolphus,  and 
made  him  promise  to  give  up  the  Exarchate  and  Pentapolis  to  the 
Roman  pontiff.  Pepin  waged  successful  wars  againat  the  Saxons,  the 
Bavarians,  and  other  German  nationa ;  he  defeated  the  Duke  ot  Aqui- 
tenia,  and  reunited  his  duchy  to  the  domains  of  the  crown;  he  favoured 
the  clergy,  and  fixed  the  annual  general  assemblies  of  the  Frankish 
nation  for  the  month  of  May.  He  died  of  the  dropsy,  at  St.  Denis, 
in  September  768,  at  fifty-four  years  of  age,  in  the  seventeenth  year 
of  his  reign.  His  son  Charlemagne  succeeded  him  as  king  of  the 
Franks. 

PEPIN,  son  of  Louis  le  D^bonnaire,  and  grandson  of  Charlemagne, 
was  made  by  his  fiither  king  of  Aquitania  in  817.  He  revolted 
repeatedly  against  his  father,  and  died  in  538  or  839.  The  emperor 
disinherited  Pepin's  children  of  their  father's  kingdom,  and  gave  it  to 
his  own  son  Charlea  the  Bald. 

PEPUSCH,  JOHN  CHRISTOPHER,  an  emment  musical  theorist 
and  composer,  was  bom  in  1667,  at  Berlin,  in  which  city  his  father  was 
minister  of  a  Protestant  congregation.  At  the  early  age  of  fourteen 
bis  talents  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Prussian  oouit,  in  which  he  held 
some  appointment  till  he  attained  his  thirtieth  year,  when,  being  eye- 
witness  of  a  morderous  act  of  tyranny  perpetrated  by  Frederick  I.,  he 
resolved  to  quit  the  countiy.  He  first  visited  Holland,  where  he 
remained  upwards  of  a  year ;  then  proceeded  to  London,  and  about 
1700  was  engagsd  to  take  the  harpsichord  at  Drury-lane  theatre,  and, 
it  is  ittppoaed,  aHbted  in  preparing  for  the  sta&e  *  Thomyris/  as  well 


as  other  operas.  At  the  same  time  he  commenced  his  inquiries  oon- 
oeming  the  music  of  the  ancients,  for  which  pursuit  his  knowledge  of 
the  learned  languages  and  studious  habits  highly  qualified  him.  In 
theae  investigations  he  received  no  inconsiderable  aid  from  his  friend 
De  Moivre,  the  mathematidaa.  Though  he  had  persuaded  himaelf 
that  the  mnsio  of  the  Greeks  was  far  superior  to  anything  that  the 
modems  were  oapaUe  of  producing,  yet  he  did  not  hesitate  to  compose 
much,  and  was  successful;  though  but  one  of  his  many  works  is  known 
to  the  present  age — the  cantata,  *See  from  the  silent  grove  Alexis 
flies,'  which  has  slwsys  been  admired  by  every  person  of  true  taste. 

Pepusch  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Academy  of  Ancient  Music 
in  1710,  which  was  formed  on  so  judicious  a  plan  that  it  subsisted 
upwards  of  eighty  years.  In  1712  he,  together  with  Handel,  was 
engaged  by  the  Duke  of  Chandos  (Pope's  '  Timon')  to  compose  for  the 
chapel  at  Oannona  The  next  year  he  was  admitted  by  the  University 
of  Oxford  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Music.  In  1724  ho  was  persuaded 
by  Dr.  Berkeley  to  join  in  the  scheme  for  establishing  a  college  at  the 
Bermudas,  and  actually  embarked  for  the  purpose ;  but  the  ship  being 
wrecked,  the  project  was  speedily  abandoned.  He  now  entered  into 
the  matrimonial  state  with  the  celebrated  singer  Signora  Margarita  de 
I'Epine,  who  brought  him  a  fortune,  acquired  by  her  profession,  of 
10,000^  This  addition — great  in  those  days — did  not  induce  him 
to  relax  in  his  pursuits :  he  selected  and  adapted,  with  admirable 
skill,  the  music  for  '  The  Beggar's  Opera,'  for  which  he  composed  the 
overture.  In  1731  appeared  his  '  Treatise  on  Harmony,'  which  long 
continued  a  standard  work,  and  is  still  read  by  students  who  make 
themselves  acquainted  with  the  best  writers  on  the  art  In  1737  he 
was  chosen  organist  of  the  Charter  House,  an  appointment  he  solicited 
chiefly  for  the  sake  of  the  apaitmenta  and  the  learned  and  agreeable 
society  it  afforded.  Three  years  after  this  he  lost  his  wife ;  his  only 
son  having  died  some  time  before.  He  now  found  relief  in  his  studies, 
to  which,  and  in  giving  instructions  to  a  few  favourite  pupils,  he 
devoted  himself  wholly.  In  1746  was  read  before  the  Royal  Society 
bis  account  of  the  'Andent  Genera,'  which  appears  in  volume  44, 
No.  481,  of  the  '  Philosophical  Transactions ;'  previous  to  which  how- 
ever he  had  been  elected  a  Fellow  of  that  learned  body.  Dr.  Pepusch 
died  in  1762,  and  was  buried  in  the  chapel  of  the  Charter  House. 

PEPYS,  SAMUEL,  secretary  to  the  Admiralty  in  the  reigns  of 
King  Charles  II.  and  Eing  James  II.,  was  bom  Febraary  23,  1632,  of 
a  family  which  had  some  pretensions  to  gentility,  though  he  himself 
confesses  it  had  never  been  **  very  considerable."  His  father,  John  Pepys, 
was  a  citizen  of  London,  where  he  followed  the  trade  of  a  tailor.  We 
learo  from  his  diary  that  Pepys  passed  his  boyish  days  in  or  near 
London,  and  was  educated  at  St.  Paul's  aohool,  where  he  continued  till 
1650,  early  in  which  year  his  name  occurs  as  a  sisar  on  the  boards  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridga  Previously  however  to  his  going  to  reside 
in  that  university,  March  5, 1650-51,  he  had  removed  to  Magdalen 
Collage.  How  long  he  continued  at  Cambridge,  or  what  were  his  acade- 
mical pursuits,  we  are  not  informed.  In  1655  he  married  Elizabeth 
St.  Michel,  a  girl  of  fifteen.  The  consequences  which  might  naturally 
have  been  expected  to  attend  such  an  imprudent  step  were  averted 
by  the  kindness  of  a  relation,  Sir  Edwaru  Montagu  (afterwards  Earl 
of  Sandwich),  who  gave  the  young  oouple  an  asylum  in  his  family. 
In  1658  he  accompanied  Sir  Edward  Montagu  in  his  expedition  to  the 
Sound,  and  on  his  return  became  a  clerk  in  the  Exchequer.  Through 
the  intereat  of  the  Earl  of  Sandwich  however,  he  was  soon  nominated 
clerk  of  the  acts  of  the  navy,  and  he  entered  on  the  duties  of  his 
ofiicd  early  in  June  1660.  This  was  the  commencement  of  his  con- 
nection with  a  great  national  establishment  to  which  his  diligence 
and  acuteness  were  afterwards  of  the  highest  service.  In  this  employ- 
ment he  continued  till  1673:  and  during  those  great  events^  the 
plague,  the  fire  of  London,  and  the  Dutch  war,  the  care  of  the  navy 
in  a  great  meaaure  rested  upon  him  alone.  The  Duke  of  York  being 
lord-high-admiral,  Pepys  was  by  degrees  drawn  into  a  close  personal 
connection  with  him,  and  as  he  enjoyed  his  good  opinion,  he  had  also 
the  misfortune  to  experience  some  part  of  the  calumnies  with  which 
he  was  loaded  during  the  time  of  "  The  Popish  Plot"  The  absence 
not  only  of  evidence,  but  even  of  ground  of  suspicion,  did  not  prevent 
Pepys  being  committed  to  the  Tower  (May  1679)  on  the  charge  of 
being  an  aider  and  abettor  of  the  plot,  and  he  was  for  a  time  removed 
from  the  Navy  Board.  He  was  afterwards  allowed,  with  Sir  Anthony 
Deane,  who  had  been  oommitted  with  him,  to  find  security  in  SOjOOOi.; 
and  in  February  following^  upon  the  withdrawal  of  the  depoaition 
against  him,  was  dischai^ed.  He  was  soon  replaced  in  a  situation 
where  his  skill  and  experienoe  could  not  be  dispensed  with,  by  the 
special  command  of  Charles  IL,  and  rose  afterwards  to  be  secretary 
of  the  admiralty,  which  office  he  retained  till  the  Revolution.  James 
IL  was  sitting  to  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller  for  a  portrait  designed  as 
a  present  to  Pepys,  when  the  news  of  the  landing  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange  waa  brought  to  him.  The  king  commanded  the  painter 
to  proceed  and  finish  the  portrait^  that  his  friend  might  not  be 
disappointed. 

Upon  the  accession  of  William  and  Mary,  Pepys  lost  his  official 
employments ;  but  he  retired  into  private  lifo  without  being  followed 
either  by  persecution  or  ill-will.  He  died  May  26^  1703,  and  was 
buried  ia  the  churoh  of  St  Olave^  Hart  Street 

Pepys  had  an  extensive  knowledge  of  naval  afhirs.  He  thoroughly 
understood  and  praotised  musio ;  and  he  was  a  judge  of  painUngi 
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weaiptxu;  and  arehitectura  In  1684  he  wm  elected  preddeDt  of  the 
Boyal  Sodetf,  aod  held  that  honourable  office  two  yean.  As  a  patron 
of  leamiDg,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  eay  that  he  contributed  no  fewer 
than  mxti  platea  to  Willoghby's  'Historia  Piadum.'  To  Magdalen 
College,  Cambridge,  he  left  an  inTalnable  collection  of  mannacript 
naval  memoiriy  of  printa,  and  ancient  Kngliah  poetry,  which  haa  often 
been  coniulted  by  critica  and  commentetor&  One  of  ita  most  nngnlar 
coriceitiea  ia  a  collection  of  English  ballada  in  five  laige  folio  Tolumea, 
begun  by  Selden,  and  carried  down  te  the  year  1700.  Perey'a 
'H^liquea '  are  for  the  moat  part  takei^irom  this  collection. 

Pepya  published  '  Memoirs  relating  to  the  State  of  the  Royal  Navy 
of  England  for  ten  yean^  determined  December  1688/  8yo,  London, 
1690,  and  there  is  a  small  book  in  the  Pepyeian  library  entitled  'A 
Belation  of  the  Troublea  in  the  Court  of  Portugal  in  1667  and  1668, 
by  a  P.^  Esq.,'  12mo,  Lond.  1677,  which  Watt,  in  his  'Bibliotheca 
firitannica,'  aacribea  to  Pepya.  But  the  work  by  which  be  ia  beat 
known  and  by  which  he  will  continue  be  remembered  ia  his '  Memoirs ' 
comprising  his  '  Diary'  from  1659  to  1669,  which  after  lying  unread  in 
the  original  atenographic  characters  for  more  than  a  century  and  a 
half  was  deciphered  by  a  young  collegian,  Mr.  John  Smith  (aubse- 
quentlT  rector  of  Baldock,  Eerte),  and  published  with  a  selection  from 
his  private  correspondence  by  Lord  Braybrooke,  in  2  vola.  4to,  Lond. 
1825;  it  has  since  been  sevcval  times  reprinted  in  an  octevo  form. 
Perhapa  no  work  of  the  kind  was  ever  discovered  that  presented  so 
lively  and  characteristic  a  series  of  picturea  of  the  mannera  of  a  paat 
age ;  and  eveiy  one  who  reads  the  '  Diary '  feela  how  imperfect  would 
be  tiie  knowledge  of  the  court  and  timea  of  Charles  II.  without  thia 
naive  narrative,  whilst  aa  a  mere  book  of  amusement  it  is  in  ite  way 
without  a  rival. 

PEPTS,  WILLDIM  HASLEDINE,  F.Ra,  was  bom  in  the  year 
1775,  in  the  city  of  London,  where  hia  father  conducted  in  the  Poultry 
a  superior  business  as  a  cutler  and  maker  of  certain  classes  of  suigicid 
instrumente.  Hia  early  history  ia  connected  in  a  remarkable  manner 
with  that  of  the  progresa  of  chemiatty,  and  of  aome  other  branches  of 
science  in  this  couutry,  aa  well  as  with  that  of  the  various  inati- 
tutions  formed  for  their  advancement.  In  March  1796  the  Aakeaian 
Society  (from  iaicriats,  exerdse),  waa  esteblished  by  the  association  of 
a  number  of  young  men  for  Uieir  mutual  improvement  by  the  dia- 
cutsion  of  philoaophical  subjects.  Of  theae  Mr.  Pepya  waa  on&  He 
became  a  member  of  the  Committee  for  Apparatua  appointed  by  the 
■odety,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  experimental  elucidation  to  the 
•  members  of  fuste  generally  nnderatocd,  and  in  the  repetition  and 
examination  of  new  disooveriea.  Mr.  Pepys  also  contributed  papers 
to  the  same  body,  which,  from  the  residence  or  occupation  of  ite 
membera  in  the  the  dty  of  London,  eventually  led  to  the  foundation 
of  the  London  Institution,  and,  through  the  British  Mineralogical 
Society,  in  part  also  to  the  esteblishment  of  the  Qeologioal  Society  of 
London,  of  all  which  Mr.  Pepys  waa  an  early  member  and  office- 
bearer. His  skill  and  ingenuity  in  the  construction  of  apparatua 
proved  moat  important  auxiliaries  in  the  progress  of  chemical  and 
electro-chemical  science  in  England  for  a  period  exceeding  thirty 
years.  His  researches  on  respiration,  prosecuted  in  conjunction  with 
Mr.  Allen  [Allen,  William],  and  published  in  the  *  Philosophittl 
Transactions,'  may  be  said  to  have  established  the  foundation  of  our 
exact  knowledge  of  the  chemical  changes  produced  in  air  by  that 
procees;  while  their  preliminary  experimento  on  carbon  aod  carbonic 
acid,  recorded  in  papers  contained  in  the  same  collection,  confirmed 
several  pointe  in  the  chemical  hiatory  of  those  bodies,  which  had 
remained  in  doubt  or  been  insufficiently  examined.  In  1808  Mr. 
Pepys  waa  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  in  the  proceedings 
of  which  he  took  an  aetiye  part  for  many  yearSb 

As  just  intimated,  he  was  one  of  the  earliest  promoters  of  the 
London  Institution  for  the  Advancement  of  Literature  and  the 
Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  which  was  founded  in  1805  and  1806, 
with  the  intention  of  supplying  for  the  City  of  London,  advantages 
corresponding  to  those  derived  in  the  west  of  the  metropolis  from  the 
esteblishment  of  the  Royal  Institution,  a  few  years  before,  .  He  is 
named  aa  one  of  the  managers  of  the  London  Institution  in  the 
Charter  of  Incorporation,  dated  Januaiy  21st,  1807,  and  for  many 
years  continued  to  be  an  active  member  of  the  Board.  The  arrange- 
mente  for  the  laboratory,  the  collection  of  chemical  and  philosophical 
apparatus,  and  subsequently  for  the  lectures,  were  mainly  carried  out 
by  him,  and  from  1821  to  1824  he  was  honorary  secretary.  After  an 
interval  of  some  years  he  was  sgain  elected  a  manager,  and  afterwarda 
a  vice-president,  which  office  be  continued  to  hold  during  the  remainder 
of  bis  life.  Under  his  direction  a  voltaic  battery  of  2000  double  plates 
of  zinc  and  copper  was  constructed  for  the  laboratory,  with  which 
meny  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy's  experimento  on  the  magnetic  phenomena 

Sroduced  by  eleotrioit^  were  made,  with  the  personal  assistance  of 
Lr.  Pepys  and  other  friends.  In  the '  Pbiloeppmcal  Transactions'  for 
1828  is  described  another  voltaic  battery  devised  by  Mr.  Pepys,  for 
the  performance  of  electro-magnetio  experiments,  and  constructed  for 
the  Loudon  Institution,  conaisUog  of  two  plates  only,  one  of  copper, 
the  other  of  sine,  but  those  each  fifty  feet  in  length  and  two  in  width, 
coiled  around  each  other.  A  remarkable  experiment  repeated  by  Sir 
,H.  Davy  with  this  apparatus  is  described  in  a  paper  by  him  in  the 
same  volume.  A  similar  apparatus  was  produced,  about  the  same 
time,  but  quite  icdependently,  by  the  late  Dr.  Seebeol^  of  Berlin. 


For  some  years  prior  to  his  decease^  the  progress  of  age  «nd  infirmity 
withdrew  Mr.  Pepys  in  a  great  degree  from  scientific  society,  but  he 
retained  to  the  last  his  interest  in  the  progrecs  of  science,  together 
with  a  vivid  recollection  of  the  part  which  he  and  kxs^  friends  and 
fellow-labourers  had  taken  in  the  production  of  the  EDgliah  school  of 
Chemistry,  among  the  contemporariea  of  Davy  and  'W^oUsstoD.  He 
died  at  hjs  house  in  Earl's  Terrace,  Kensingtoii,  London,  on  the  17th 
of  August  1856,  at  the  age  of  eighty-oneu 

PJSBCIER,  CHARL]^  an  architect  of  celebrity,    whose  name  is 
intimately  associated  with  that  of  hia  friend  and  prof essionsl  colleague, 
Pierre  Francois  Leonard  Fontaine,  both  their  buildings  suid  their  publi- 
cations being  the  productions  of  their  joint  telents.       [FoifTAi5£, 
PiZBBX-FBJorQOis-LxoHABD.]    Perder,  whose  father  was  a  colonel  of 
dragoons,  was  bom  at  Paris,  August  22,  1764 ;  and  hsd  for  his  first 
instructor  in  art  one  Poirson,  a  waterKsolour  draftsman.     In  1783  he 
entered  the  school  of  Peyre,  and  afterwarda  atudied  nnder  the  elder 
Gisors,  another  architect  of  considerable  repute ;  and  having  obtuned 
the  prize  for  a  project  for  a  Jardin  des  Plantea,  in  1786,  he  went  to 
Rome.     It  was  at  Rome  that  his  friendship  and  connection  with 
Fontaine  commenced,  and  there  he  also  became  acquainted  with  Flax* 
man,  Canova,  and  other  artists,  who  afterwards  rose  to    eminence. 
During  their  residence  in  that  city,  Perder  and  Fontaine  made  the 
drawings  which  form  the  subjects  of  their  first  publication,  Tis.  *  Palais, 
Maifona,  et  autres  Edifices  modemes,  desein^  h  Rome,'  Paris,  1793, 
a  folio  vrith  100  plates,  beautifully  delineated  and  engrsTed  in  outline. 
In  the  interim,  and  for  a  while  after  their  return,  they  had  to  contend 
with  necessities  and  di£Bculties  for  a  subsiBtence ;  the  agitated  state 
of  public  a£fairs  waa  most  unpropitious  to  their  profession,  mon 
especially  to  beginners  in  it;  they  were  therefore  fain  to  provide  for 
their  actual  aubsistence  by  making  designs  for  various   surtides  of 
ornamental  manufacture  and  furniture^    The  careful  atudy  and  supe- 
rior taste  displayed  by  them,  reacued  them  from  the  obscurity  to 
which  they  seemed  doomed,  \yy  bringing  their  talente  in  aome  de^oee 
before  the  public    Yarioua  decorations,  executed  by  them  at  Hal- 
maison  for  the  First  Consul  snd  Madame  Bonaparte^  seoored  for  them 
the  powerful  patronage  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  L ;    and  almost 
immediately  after  the  commencement  of  his  reign  they  were  employed 
to  restore,  complete,  and  embellish  the  two  palacea  of  the  Tuileriei 
and  the  Louvre,  of  which  latter  more  especially  the  Teiy  extensive, 
numerous,  aud  complicated  works  fully  occupied  them  for  a  series  ot 
years  extending  to  some  time  after  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbona. 
This  accounte  for  their  having,  with  all  their  high  reputation,  been 
employed  on  so  few  buildings ;  and  flattering  and  favourable  as  it  wss, 
it  was  not  wholly  without  drawback,  because  they  oould  not  lay 
claim  to  those  edifices  as  their  own  architectural  creations^  aod  their 
fame  in  them  mnged  in  the  renown  of  their  original  authors.    One 
distinct  work  of  theirs  is  the  arch  (1806)  in  the  Place  du  Carrousel, 
before  the  eaat  front  of  the  Tuileries ;  and  such  also  are  the  ground 
staircase  and  other  separate  portions  of  the  interior  of  the  Ixm  vr&    The 
chief  other  monument  by  them  is  the  Chapelle  Expiatoire  erected  after 
the  Restoration,  in  memory  of  Louis  XVI.    The  line  of  houses  called 
the  Rue  Rivoli  adds  nothing  to  their  professional  fame,  it  being  no  mors 
than  a  handsome  and  regular  piece  of  street  architecture. 

For  the  general  celebrity  attached  to  their  names,  Peroter  and  his 
colleague  are  perhaps,  after  all,  mainly  indebted  to  their  publications, 
and  not  leaat  of  all  to  that  entitled '  Recueil  de  Decorationa  Interieures, 
contenant  tout  ce  qui  a  rapport  k  TAmeublement,'  folio,  Paris,  1812. 
[FoKTAiNi.]  Another  publication  brought  out  by  them  about  the  same 
time  was  the  *  Choix  des  plus  belles  Maisona  de  Plaisance  de  Rome  et 
ses  Environs,'  a  series  not  of  strictly  architectural  studies,  but  picto- 
rial views  of  Roman  villas  snd  their  gardena.    To  these  may  be  added 
two  magnificent  graphic  works,  one  of  them  recording  the  ceremonies 
and  pomps  at  Napoleon'a  coronation;  the  other,  those  which  took 
place  on  his  marriage  with  Marie  Louise.    Beeidea  these  there  is 
another  work  attributed  to  Perder,  but  which  doea  not  appear  to  have 
got  into  public  circulation,  '  PandlMe  entre  pluaieurs  Residenoes  de 
Souvendns  de  France^  d'Allemagne,  de  SuMe,  de  Rusaie,  et  d'ltalie,' 
Paris,  1833,  with  thirty-eight  plates.    Peroier  died  September  6th 
1838. 

PERCIVAL,  THOMAS,  M.D.,  was  bom  at  Wamngton  in  Lan- 
cashire, in  the  year  1740.  He  waa  brought  up  under  &e  care  of  an 
elder  sister,  having  lost  both  his  parente  at  an  early  age,  and  received 
his  education  at  the  grammar-school  of  his  native  town.  Having 
chosen  the  medical  profession,  he  was  sent  to  the  university  of 
Edinburgh,  where  he  studied  for  three  years.  He  afterwards  visited 
London  and  Leyden,  and  having  spent  some  time  in  both  of  these 
places^  he  took  his  Doctor^s  degree  at  Leyden  in  1765.  In  1767  he 
settled  his  practice  at  Manchester,  and  quickly  met  vrith  great  suooess, 
being  highly  respected  by  all  dasses  for  hii  professional  talente  aa 
well  as  for  his  high  monl  and  religious  worth.  Amidst  bis  pro* 
fessional  avocations,  he  found  time  for  the  pursuit  of  many  experi* 
mental  inquiries  on  subjects  connected  with  medicine,  and  wrote  many 
papers,  which  appeared  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  of  London ; 
and  possessing  considerable  eloquence,  he  was  fond  of  scientific 
discussion,  and  was  mainly  instrumental  in  the  foundation  of  the 
Manchester  Philosophical  Society.  This  institution  originated  ia  * 
weekly  meeting  of  literary  men,  who  used  to  assemble  at  Dr.  Peroival'fl 
house  for  the  purposes  of  conversing  and  reading  papers  on  medical 
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and  scientific  Bnbjects.  A  outDber  of  there  coxomnDieatioDB,  xDADy 
of  them  by  Dr.  Pf rcival  himBelf,  were  collected  and  published  in  1781, 
»nd  were  bo  well  received,  that  a  regular  organised  'Literary  and 
Philopophical  Society '  was  established,  of  which  Dr.  Peroival  was 
«»leoted  the  first  president,  and  which  has  since  numbered  among  its 
oaembem  many  distinguislifd  persons,  and  produced  many  Yolnmes  of 
valuable  Transactions. 

Dr.  Perciyal  endt^ayoured  to  establish  public  lectures  on  mathe* 
matics,  commerce,  and  the  fine  arts  in  Manchester,  but  was  not  able 
to  eucceed.  He  devoted  a  considerable  portion  of  his  lime  during 
the  later  period  of  his  life  to  the  study  of  moral  philosophy,  and  he 
published  several  popular  works  on  this  subject.  In  his  religious 
tenet  a  he  was  a  strict  diessnter  from  the  Church  of  England,  but  was 
very  temperate  and  unobtrusive  in  his  opinions.  He  died,  universally 
respected  by  the  inhabitants  of  Manchester,  August  80th,  1804. 

Dr.  Percival's  earlier  medical  and  philosophical  papers  were  collected 
and  published  in  one  volume,  London,  8yo,  1767,  with  the  title  of 
*  Essays,  Medical  and  Ezperimeutal.'    To  this  two  other  volumes 
Mrere  afterwards  added,  one  in  1773,  and  the  other  in  1778.    These 
rssajs  went  through  several  editions,  and  acquired  for  the  author  con- 
siderable reputation.    Besides  the  *  Eseays/  we  may  mention  some 
'Observations  and  Experiments  on  Water,'  Svo,  Lond.,  1768;  'Ob* 
servations  on  the  Poison  of  Lead,'  Svo,  1774 ;  '  Moral  and  Literary 
DissertatioDs,'    Svo,    Warrington,    1784;    'A  Father's  Instructioca, 
consisting  of  Moral  Tales,  Fables,  and  Heflections,  designed  to  pro- 
mote the  Love  of  Virtue,'  Svo,  London,  1788;  *  Medical  Ethics,  or  a 
Code  of  Institutes  and  Precept  adapted  to  the  Professional  Conduct 
of  Physicians  obd  Surgeons,'  Svo,  Manchester,  1803.    This  work  was 
republished  with  additions  in  1827.    All  his  works  were  collected  and 
publit-hed  together  after  his  death  by  his  son,  in  4  yols.  Svo,  London, 
1807.    To  this  edition  is  prefixed  a  memoir  of  his  life  and  writings, 
and  a  selection  from  his  literary  correspondence. 

PERCY,  THE  FAMILT  OF,  one  of  the  most  illustrious  families 
in  ^England.  Percy  was  in  use  as  a  name  of  addition  in  England 
as  early  as  the  reign  of  the  Conqueror,  when,  as  appears  from 
Domesday  Book,  William  de  Percy  held  numerous  manors  in  the 
counties  of  Lincoln  and  York.  It  is  presumed  that  be  was  one  of  the 
persons  who  accompanied  the  Duke  of  Normandy,  and  as  there  are 
three  places  callrd  Percy  in  Lower  Normandy  it  is  a  reasonable 
supposition  that  the  name  was  derived  from  residence  at  one  of  those 
places. 

From  this  Willism  descended  several  persons  of  the  name  who  occur 
in  the  chronicles  and  as  benefsctors  to  the  Church,  till  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.,  when  another  William  de  Percy  died  without  male  issue, 
leaving  two  grand-daughters  (children  of  a  son  who  died  before  him) 
his  heir*.  These  great  heiresses  made  splendid  marriages;  Maud 
marrying  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  Agnes,  Josceline  of  Louvain,  a 
brother  of  Adeliza,  the  second  wife  of  King  Henry  I.  By  the  death 
of  Maud  without  issue,  the  descendants  of  Agnes  became  the  sole 
representatives  of  the  first  race  of  Percys,  and  they  adopted  the  name 
of  Percy  as  their  name  of  addition.  This  Josceline,  who  was  the 
male  ancestor  of  the  Percys  of  whom  we  read  so  much  in  the  English 
history,  was  of  the  family  of  the  dnkes  of  Brabant,  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  in  Europe.  One  of  his  sons  was  active  amocg  the  barons 
at  the  time  when  King  John  grsnted  the  great  charter,  and  his 
descendants  for  two  centuries  after  his  time  were  conspicuous  on  all 
occasioDS  when  the  barons  acted  in  a  body.  It  was  a  Henry  de  Percy 
who,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  acquired  Alnwick  and  other  lands  in 
Northumberland,  whiclf  thenceforward  became  the  county  to  which 
the  Percys  are  particularly  supposed  to  belong.  Warkworth  was 
granted  to  his  son.  Another  Henry  de  Percy,  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.,  married  Mary  of  Lancaster,  daughter  of  Henfy  (Plan- 
tagenet)  earl  of  Lancaster,  grandson  of  King  Henry  IlL  Ihis 
marriage  brought  the  succeeding  Percys  into  near  alliance  with  the 
crowu,  and  the  two  sons  who  issued  from  it  were  made  the  one  Earl 
of  Northumberland,  the  other  Earl  of  Worcester.  Both  these  titles 
were  conferred  by  King  Richard  II.  The  title  of  Earl  of  Worcester 
soon  ceased  in  this  family,  the  earl  having  engaged  in  the  rebellion 
against  King  Henry  lY.,  snd  being  beheaded  at  Shrewsbury  soon  after 
the  battle  which  was  fought  near  that  town.  In  the  same  battle 
Henry  Percy  (Hotspur),  nephew  of  the  Earl  of  Worcester,  son  to 
the  elder  brother,  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  was  slain ;  and  the 
Earl  of  Northumberland  himself,  uneasy  undtr  the  rule  of  his  near 
relative  Henry  lY.,  was  slain  by  the  posse  comitatus  of  Yorkshire 
in  1408. 

The  son  of  Hotspur  was  restored  by  Henry  Y.  to  the  title  of  Eari  of 
Northumberland.  He  was  slain  at  the  battle  of  St  Alban's  in  1455, 
and  his  son,  the  third  earl,  fell  at  the  battle  of  Towton,  1460.  The 
fourth  earl  was  slain  in  a  tumult  at  Thirsk,  in  1489.  The  fifth  earl 
died  in  peace  in  1527;  he  is  the  earl  whose  'Household  Book'  is 
published,  a  volume  which  exhibits  very  much  of  the  customs  of  the 
time  in  the  houses  of  the  great.  As  the  sixth  earl,  his  son,  died  in 
1537  without  issue,  there  was  danger  lest  the  honours  of  this  great 
family  should  be  lost,  for  the  next  heir  male  descended  from  an 
attainted  member  of  the  family,  and  so  could  not  succeed.  It  seems 
to  have  been  intended  that  the  title  of  Northumberland  should  pass 
from  them  ;  for  John  Dudley,  earl  of  Warwick,  was  made  by  King 
Edward  YI.  duke  of  Northumberland,  His  honour  was  however 
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short-lived;  and  he  being  dead  and  attainted,  Queen  Mary  restored  th« 
male  heir  of  Percy  to  the  earldom  of  Nortbumberlcind.  But  the  same 
evil  fate  pursued  him.  He  engaged  in  rebellion  against  Queen  Elisa* 
beth,  and  was  put  to  death  at  York  in  1572.  His  brother  Henry 
Percy  succeeded,  in  virtue  of  limitation  in  the  patent  of  restoration 
granted  by  Queen  Mary.  This  earl  came  to  a  violent  end,  being 
imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  and  found  dead  in  his  bed  in  1585,  shot 
with  three  pistol-bullets.  After  him  were  several  other  earls  of 
Northumberland  of  this  family,  the  I^st  of  whom  wa^  Earl  Josceline, 
the  eleventh  earl,  who  died  at  Turio  in  1670,  being  then  aged  twenty* 
six.  In  thii  earl  the  principal  male  line  of  Percy  became  extinct. 
Theire  were  living  at  the  time  persons  who  believed  themselves  to  be 
of  the  blood,  and  some  of  them  indisputably  were  so,  but  only  one  of 
them,  a  trunk-maker  in  Dublin,  whose  descent  is  very  dubious, 
prosecuted  any  claim  to  the  honours  of  the  &mily,  and  his  claim  was 
disallowed. 

Josceline,  earl  of  Northumberland,  left  an  only  daughter  and  heir, 
Lady  Elizabeth  Percy  :  this  lady  married,  first,  Henry  Cavendish, 
earl  of  Ogle,  who  thereupon  took  the  name  of  Percy.  He  died  very 
soon  after  the,  marriage.  She  was  then  contracted  to  Thomas  Thynne, 
Esq.,  who  was  assassinated  just  at  the  time  in  Pall  MalL  She  then 
married,  in  1682,  Charles  Seymour,  duke  of  Somerset,  who  undertook 
to  relinquish  his  hereditary  name,  and  to  call  himself  and  his  pos- 
terity by  the  name  of  Percy.  Such  was  the  detrrmination  to  keep 
up  the  splendid  name.  Some  time  after  however  the  duke  was 
released  from  the  obligation,  and  retained  his  name  of  Seymour.  The 
Duke  of  Somerset  had  Algernon,  his  son  and  heir,  duke  of  Somerset, 
who  was  created,  in  1749,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  with  remainder  to 
his  son-in-law  Sir  Hugh  Smithson,  who  had  married  Lady  Elizabeth 
Seymour,  his  only  daughter  and  heir. 

Sir  Hugh  Smithson  became  earl  of  Northumberland  on  the  death  of 
his  father-in-law,  when  be  took  the  name  of  Percy.  In  1^66  he  was 
created  Duke  of  Northumberland.  From  him  descend  the  two  ezif  ting 
peers  of  the  family  of  Percy,  namely,  the  Duke  of  Northumberland 
and  the  Earl  of  Beverley. 

PERCY,  THOMAS,  D.D.,  an  elegant  scholar,  and  a  prelate  of  the 
Irish  Church,  was  the  son  of  a  grocer  at  Bridgnorth  in  Shropf  hire, 
where  he  was  bom  in  1728.  He  affected  to  be  considered  of  the  noble 
house  of  Percy,  or  it  has  been  affected  for  him ;  but  his  better  and 
surer  honour  is  that  he.  was  the  maker  of  his  own  foi  tunes,  and  by  his 
valuable  writings  and  ^he  honourable  discharge  of  his  episcopal  duties 
has  reared  for  himself  a  high  and  permanent  reputation.  He  was 
educated  at  Christchurch,  Oxford,  and  early  in  life  obtsined  the 
vicange  of  Easton  Mauduit,  on  which  he  resided,  and  the  rectory  of 
Wilby. 

He  began  his  literary  career  by  the  publication  of  what  purports  to 
be  a  translation  from  the  Chinese  of  a  novel,  together  with  other 
matters  connected  with  the  poetry  and  literature  of  that  peopla  This 
is  a  translation  by  him  from  a  Portuguese  manuscript  It  was  soon 
followed  by  another  work,  entitled  '  Miscellaneous  Pieces  relating  to 
the  Chinese.'  He  next  published  translations  from  the  Icelandic  of 
five  pieces  of  Runic  poetry.  The.'e  appeared  in  1761, 1762,  and  1768. 
In  1764  he  publiched  a  new  version  of  '  Solomon's  Song,'  with  a  com- 
mentary and  notes ;  and  in  1765  a  '  Key  to  the  New  Testament,' 
which  has  been  repriuted  several  times.  In  the  same  year,  1765, 
appeared  the  work  by  which  he  is  best  known,  and  which  is  indeed 
one  of  the  most  el^ant  and  pleasing  works  in  the  whole  range  of 
English  literature,  to  which  he  gave  the  title  of  'R^liquea  of  Ancienfe 
English  Poetry.'  It  contains  some  of  the  best  of  the  old  English 
ballads,  many  very  beautiful  lyrical  pieces  by  the  poets  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan period  and  the  age  immediately  succeeding,  a  few  extracts 
from  the  larger  writings  of  the  poets  of  those  periods,  and  a  few  lyrical 
pieces  by  moMdem  writers.  Each  piece  is  well  illustrated.  It  has  been 
many  times  reprinted. 

The  publication  of  so  popular  and  pleasing  a  work  naturally  ^rew 
attention  to  the  author  or  editor;  and  particularly  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Northumberland  took  notice  of  one  who  bore  their  name^ 
and  in  or  about  1766  he  was  appointed  domestic  chaplain  in  the 
family.  In  1769  he  was  made  one  of  the  chaplains  of  the  king,  in 
1778  dean  of  Carlisle,  and  in  1782  bishop  of  Dromore.  During  this 
period  he  continued  his  literary  labours.  In  1770  he  printed  the 
'  Northumberland  Household-Book,'  and  a  poem,  the  subject  of  which 
is  connected  with  the  history  of  the  Percy  family,  called  '  The  Hermit 
of  Warkworth.'  In  the  same  year  appeared  his  translation,  with 
notes,  of  '  The  Northern  Antiquities,'  by  Mona  Mallet.  The  assist- 
ance which  he  gave  to  other  authors  is  often  acknowledged  by  them, 
and  especially  by-Mr.  Nichols,  in  several  of  his  works. 

When  he  became  an  Irish  bishop  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  devote 
himself  almost  entirely  to  his  diocese.  He  resided  from  that  time 
almost  constantly  at  the  palace  of  Dromore,  where  he  lived  greatly 
respected  and  beloved.  After  a  life  in  the  main  prosperoos  and 
happy,  he  tasted  of  some  of  the  afflictions  of  mortality.  In  1782  he 
lost  an  only  son.  His  eye-sight  failed  him,  and  he  became  at  length 
totally  blind.  He  died  at  the  palace  of  Djromore,  on  the  dOth  of 
September  1811. 

PERDICCAJ9,  the  son  of  Orontes,  was  one  of  the  generals  of  Alex- 
ander .the  Great,  to  whom  that  conqueror  on  his  death-bed  delivesed 
his  royal  signet,  thus  apparently  intending  to  designate  him  as  pro- 
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tector  or  regent  of  his  yaat  empire.  Alexander's  wife  Roxana  was  then 
far  advanced  in  pregnancy,  and  his  other  wife,  Statira,  the  daughter 
of  Darius,  was  sappoeed  to  be  in  the  same  situatioo.  In  the  meantime 
the  Macedonian  ftenerals  agreed  to  recognise  as  king,  ArrhidsBOS,  a 
natural  sou  of  Philip,  a  youth  of  weak  intellects,  with  the  under- 
standing that,  if  the  child  of  Roxana  should  prove  a  son,  he  should  be 
associated  in  the  throne  with  Arrhidssas.  Perdiccas  contented  himself 
with  tlie  command  of  the  household  troops  which  guarded  the  person 
of  King  Arrhidseus,  but  in  that  capacity  he  was  in  reality  the  guardian 
^f  the  weak  king  and  the  minister  of  the  whole  empire.  Ho  distributed 
among  the  chief  generals  the  government  of  the  various  provinces,  or 
xather  kiogdoms,  subject  to  Alexander's  sway :  Antipater  had  Mace- 
doDia  and  Greece ;  Lysimaehus,  Thraoe ;  Eumenes,  Paphlagonia  and 
Cappadocia ;  Antigonus,  the  rest  of  Asia  Minor ;  and  Ptolemsaua  had 
Egypt.  For  the  distribution  of  the  other  provinces  see  Justinian 
(xiiL  5J.  Koxana,  being  soon  after  delivered  of  a  son,  who  was  called 
Alexander,  became  jealous  of  Statira,  for  fear  that  the  child  sho  was 
pregnant  with  might  prove  a  rival  to  her  own  son  ;  and  in  order  to 
remove  her  apprehensions,  Perdiccas  did  not  scruple  to  put  Statira  to 
death.  He  eudeavoured  to  strengthen  himself  by  an  alliance  with 
Antipater,  whose  daughter  he  asked  in  marriage,  while  at  the  same 
time  he  was  aspiring  to  the  hand  of  Cleopatra,  Alexander's  sister. 
Olympias,  Alexander*s  mother,  who  hated  Antipater,  favoured  this  last 
blliance.  Antipater,  having  discovered  this  iutrigue,  refused  to  give 
his  daughter  to  Perdiccas,  who  in  the  end  obtained  neither.  The 
other  generals,  who  had  become  eatraps  of  extensive  countries,  consi- 
dered themselves  independent,  and  refused  to  submit  to  Perdiccas  and 
his  puppet  kings.  Perdiccas  above  all  fearing  Antigonus  as  the  one 
most  likely  to  thwart  his  views,  sought  to  destroy  him,  but  Antigonus 
escaped  to  Antipater  in  Macedooia,  and  represented  to  him  the  neces- 
slty  of  unitiog  against  the  ambitious  views  of  Perdiccas.  Antipater, 
having  just  brought  to  a  succetsful  termination  a  war  against  the 
Athenians,  prepared  to  march  into  Asia,  and  Ptolemseus  joined  the 
confederacy  against  Perdiccas.  The  latter,  who  was  then  in  Cappadocia 
with  ArrhidsBUs  and  Alexander  the  infant  son  of  Koxana,  held  a  couucil, 
in  which  Antipater,  Antigonus,  and  Ftolrmseua  being  declared  rebels 
against  the  royal  authority,  the  plan  of  the  campaign  against  them  was 
arranged.  Eumeues,  who  remained  faithful  to  Perdiccas,  was  appointed 
to  make  head  against  Antipater  and  Antigonus,  while  Perdiccas,  having 
with  him  the  two  kings,  marched  to  attack  Ptolemasus  in  Egypt  He 
was  however  unsuccessful,  owing  to  his  ill-concerted  measures :  be  lost 
a  number  of  men  in  crossing  a  branch  of  the  Nile,  and  the  rest  became 
discontented,  and  in  the  end  Perdiccas  was  murdered  in  his  tent, 
B.C.  321,  after  holding  his  power  for  two  years  from  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander. Eumenes,  who  had  been  more  successful  against  Antipater  in 
Asia  Minor,  carried  on  the  war  for  some  years,  but  was  at  last  betrayed 
by  his  ovin  soldiers  into  the  hands  of  Antigonus,  who  put  him  to  death. 

[EUMENiSS;  ANTIGONU&] 

PEREIRA,  JONATHAN,  an  eminent  physician  and  pharmaco- 
logist, was  born  in  the  parish  of  Shoreditch,  London,  on  the  22nd  of 
May  1804.  He  received  bis  early  education  in  his  native  parish,  and 
was  distinguished  at  school  for  his  knowledge  of  classioj.  At  the 
ago  of  fourteen  he  was  apprenticed  to  Mr.  Latham  of  the  City-road, 
who  practised  as  a  surgeon  and  apothecary.  His  master  having  died, 
he  commenced  attending  on  the  practice  of  the  Aldersgate-street 
Di8(.eusary  in  1821.  At  this  time  this  dispensary  was  recognised  by 
the  Apothecaries'  Society  as  one  of  the  institutions,  the  attendance  on 
the  practice  of  which  qualified  medical  students  as  candidates  for  the 
Apijthecaried'  liceoce.     The  physicians  and  surgeons  of  the  dispensary 

fave  lectut  es,  which  were  also  recognised  by  the  Society  of  Apothecaries, 
n  1822  Pereira  became  a  pupil  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  and  in 
March  1823  obtained  his  licence  to  practise  from  the  examiners  of  the 
Society  of  Apothecaries.  He  was  not  nineteen  years  old,  and  the 
facility  with  which  he  obtained  his  licence,  indicates  very  plainly  how 
kmall  an  amount  of  education  was  required  for  the  medical  man  at 
this  time.  He  was  shortly  after  appointed  apothecary  to  tie  Alders- 
gate-btreet  Dispensary,  aud  thenceforward  his  name  was  connected 
with  the  falliug  fortunes  of  this  at  oUe  time  somewhat  celebrated 
school  of  mediciue. 

On  his  appointment  young  Pereira  at  once  established  himself  as 
a  private  tutor  or  "  grinder  "  as  teachers  of  this  class  are  technically 
called.  In  this  capacity  he  was  very  efficient,  and  his  early  publi- 
cations all  had  reference  to  the  wants  of  medical  students  about 
to  present  themselves  for  examination.  He  publibhed  an  Euglish 
translation  of  the  Latin  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  London  College  of 
Phycicians.  He  also  published  a  collection  of  Latin  prescriptions 
entitled  '  Selecta  e  Prescriptis,'  a  large  number  of  which  have  been 
printed.  He  devoted  much  time  to  chemistry  and  published  <A 
general  table  of  Atomic  Numbers.'  In  1825  he  became  a  member  of 
the  Hoyal  College  of  Surgeons.  In  1826  he  was  appointed  lecturer 
in  chemistry  in  the  Alde^rsgate-street  School  of  Medicine,  and  sub- 
sequently ho  delivered  the  course  of  lectures  on  Materia  Medica. 
These  lectures  were  the  foundation  of  his  great  work  on  Materia 
Medica  and  his  reputation  as  a  pharmacologist.  These  lectures  were 
first  published  in  tlie  Medical  Gazette,  and  the  matter  was  subsquently 
re-arranged  and  published  in  two  volumes  in  1839,  under  the  title 
'  Elements  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics.'  Dr.  Pereira's  mind 
was  eminently  discursive.    Even  while  lecturing  on  Chemistry  and 


Materia  Medioa  in  Aldersgate-atreet  he  undertook  to  leoiure  oa 
chemistry  and  botany  at  the  London  Hospital.  This  fitted  him  for 
working  successfully  at  the  Materia  Medica,  and  he  produced  a  work 
more  scientific  and  practical  than  any  which  had  before  been  devoted 
to  the  prolific  subject  of  medicines  and  their  actions.  Up  to  this 
time  he  had  practised  as  a  general  practitioner ;  but  his  position  as 
lecturer  at  the  London  Hospital  School  of  Medicine,  prepared  the  way 
for  his  appointment  as  physician  to  that  institution.  He  accordingly 
in  1840  obtained  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Erlangen,  and  was  appointed  in  the  same  year  assistant 
physician  to  the  London  HoapitaL  He  subsequently  submitted  to  the 
examination  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  and  became  a  London 
licentiate  of  that  body.  He  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  College  in 
1845.  In  connection  with  Materia  Medica,  Dr.  Pereira  devoted  him- 
self to  the  Materia  Dietetica,  and  in  1842  he  published  a  treatise  on 
'  Food  and  Diet,'  which,  like  his  work  on  Materia  Medica,  was  by  far 
the  best  that  had  been  published  on  that  subject 

His  works  brought  Dr.  Pereira  into  considerable  note  as  a  physician, 
and  increasing  practice  compelled  hiui  to  give  up  hii  various  lecture- 
ships. In  1851  he  was  appointed  full  physician  to  the  London  Hospital. 
His  great  knowledge  of  Materia  Medica  pointed  him  out  as  the  most 
fitting  person  to  fill  the  post  of  examiner  at  the  London  University, 
an  office  which  he  held  till  his  death. 

Although  Dr.  Pereira  occupied  himself  mors  with,  compiling  and 
arranging  the  information  obta^ed  from  others  than  with  original 
observation,  he  nevertheless  displayed  considerable  ability  in  chemical 
and  physiological  research.  He  published  a  series  of  *  Lectures  on 
Polarised  Light,'  and  many  original  papers  and  observations  in  the 
pharmaceutical  and  Medical  Journals.  He  took  an  interest  in  the 
formation  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  and  delivered  several  courses 
of  lectures  on  Materia  Medica  in  connection  with  that  Society.  He 
was  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  and  also  of  the  Linnssan  Society.  His 
death,  which  occurred  in  1853,  was  sudden,  and  was  thus  described : — 
"  A  few  weeks  previous  to  this  oocurrenoe  he  had  been  to  consult 
Professor  Quckett  (of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  London)  on  a  scientific 
question,  and  whilst  descending  a  staircase  leading  to  the  Hunterian 
Museum,  made  a  false  step,  fell,  and  ruptured  the  rectus  femoris 
muscle  of  both  legs.  In  all  probability  at  the  same  time  some  internal 
injury  was  sustained  by  the  heart  or  larger  vessels ;  but  as  only  local 
inconvenience  was  experienced,  no  danger  was  apprehended ;  but  whilst 
getting  into  bed  on  the  20th  of  January  he  felt  a  violent  throb  in  the 
region  of  the  hearty  when  he  became  fully  aware  that  a  speedy  termi- 
nation of  his  life  was  at  hand,  and  this  impression  was  verified  within 
twenty  mrnutes  after."  A  bust  was  erected  to  his  memory  in  the 
London  Hospital  by  his  friends. 

PEREZ.  ANTONIO,  was  the  natural  son  of  Gonzalo  Peres,  a  writer 
and  statesman  who  had  been  for  forty  years  sole  secretary  of  state  to 
Charles  V.  and  Philip  II.  After  the  death  of  his  father,  whom  he 
used  to  assist  in  his  administrative  duties,  Antonio  was  appointed  by 
Philip  to  succeed  him  in  that  charge.  At  first  the  confidence  which 
his  sovereign  placed  in  him,  and  the  favours  lavished  upon  him,  seem 
to  have  been  unbounded ;  but  he  soon  experienced  the  inconstancy 
of  royal  favour.  John  of  Austria,  an  illegitimate  son  of  Charles  V., 
elated  with  his  victories  over  the  revolted  Moors  of  Granada,  and  still 
more  by  the  glorious  victory  of  Lepanto  (1571),  could  not  rest  con- 
tented with  the  second  place  in  the  kingdom,  and  nothing  short  of  a 
throne  would  satisfy  hia  ambition.  At  first  he  solicited  his  brother  to 
grant  him  the  kingdom  of  Tunis,  to  be  held  as  a  fief  of  the  Spanish 
crown.  A  marriage  with  Elizabeth  of  England,  the  sworn  enemy  of 
Spain,  was  also  seriously  contemplated,  and  negociations  were  carried 
on  to  that  efifect  by  his  secret  agents.  It  has  even  been  surmised  that 
he  meditated  at  one  time  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  rebels  of 
Flanders.  The  soul  of  these  intrigues,  as  well  as  the  promoter  of 
John's  ambitious  designs,  was  his  secretary,  Juan  de  Escovedo,  not- 
withstanding he  had  been  appointed  to  that  office  by  Philip  for  the 
express  purpo&e  of  counteracting  them.  No  sooner  therefore  had 
Escovedo  arrived  at  court  for  the  purpose  of  furthering  his  master's 
views,  than  Philip,  who  was  already  acquainted  with  the  whole  intrigue, 
decided  upon  bis  ruin ;  but  unwilling,  from  motives  of  state,  to  try 
him  by  the  common  forms  of  law,  he  committed  to  Perez  the  execution 
of  his  wishes.  Accordingly,  and  in  compliance  with  Philip's  orders, 
Perez  hired  some  assassins,  who  murdered  Escovedo  in  March  1573. 
A  few  months  after  the  perpetration  of  this  crime,  Philip  ordered  Peres 
to  be  arrested  at  the  came  time  with  Doiia  Ana  de  Mendoza,  princess 
of  Eboli,  the  supposed  object  of  the  king  s  afiection ;  in  all  appearance 
to  yield  to  the  solicitations  of  Escovedu's  relatives,  and  the  threats  of 
John  of  Austria,  but  in  reality  from  other  motives,  which,  though  we 
may  guess  at  them,  are  far  from  being  satisfactorily  known.  In  his 
'  Relaciones,'  published  several  years  after  the  tragedy,  Perez  treated 
at  length  of  all  these  events ;  but  such  was  his  dread  of  Philip  that  he 
always  expresses  himself  in  very  ambiguous  and  enigmatic  terms,  and 
the  whole  transaction  remains  wrapped  up  in  mystery.  It  has  been 
supposed  by  some  that  Perez  was  imprudent  enough  to  communicate 
his  secret  to  the  princess,  whom  he  used  U>  visit  without  the  knowledi;e 
of  his  master,  and  to  hint  at  the  king's  implication  in  the  murder  of 
Escovedo ;  by  othirs,  that  Philip  was  an  unsuccessful  suitor  to  the 
princess,  and  jealous  of  the  intimacy  of  Perez  with  her.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  Perez  was  delivered  into  the  hands  of  justice;  a  pretended 
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inTestigation  was  instituted  into  his  conduct,  and  the  result  was  that 
he  was  condemned  to  two  yeaix'  imprisooxnent,  eigbt  years*  exile  from 
court,  and  a  heavy  fine.    At  first  his  own  house  was  assigned  as  his 
place   of  conBnement,  Philip  still  continuing  to  employ  him  and  to 
promise  him  his  protection  and  favour ;  but  that  wily  monarch  having, 
it  is  asserted,  through  threats  and  promises,  obtained  from  bim  what 
he  most  wanted,  namely,  all  the  papers  that  might  prove  his  own 
share  in  the  murder,  Perez  was  by  his  orders  removed  to  a  prison, 
and  soon  after  put  to  the  rack,  where  he  confessed  his  participation 
in    the   murder  of  Kscovedo,  but  at  the  same  time  stated  that  he 
received  the  kiogs  orders  to  that  effect.    Perez  would  undoubtedly 
have  suffered  capital  punishment  had  not  his  wife,  Do&a  Maria  de 
Coello,  assisted  by  his  friends,  procured  him  the  means  of  escaping 
from  bis  prison,  and  taking  refuge  in  Aragon,  his  native  province.    On 
arriving  at  Saragossa,  Perez  appealed,  in  virtue  of  the  Aragonese  laws, 
to  the  protection  of  the  Justizia,  and  insisted  upon  a  fair  and  open 
trial ;  hut  Philip,  regardless  of  the  authority  of  the  Justizia,  of  the 
people's  liberties,  and  bis  own  oaths  to  maintain  them,  commanded 
the  magistrates  of  Calatayud  to  seize  the  secretary  and  confine  him 
in  the  royal  prison.    At  this  arbitrary  violation  of  their  constitution 
the  people  of  Saragossa  rose  in  arms,  and  by  force  released  the  prisoner. 
A  third  and  last  expedient  was  then  tried  by  Philip.    As  Perez  was 
known  to  be  in  correspondence  with  Catherine,  the  sister  of  Henri  IV. 
of  France,  and  a  Protf  stant,  be  was  accused  of  heresy  and  witchcraft, 
and  lodced  in  the  dungeons  of  the  Inquisition.     The  patriotic  Justizia 
protested  against  this  new  infraction  of  the  peoplu*8  privileges,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  Saragossa,  infuriated  to  the  last  degree,  invested  the- 
palace  of  the  Inquisition  and  delivered  the  prisoner,  after  putting  to 
death  the  Marquis  de  Almeuera,  Philip's  representative,  and  committing 
other    excesses.     No  sooner  did  Philip  hear  of  the  revolt,  than  he 
ordered  a  considerable  army  to  Aragon.    The  Saragossians  rose  in 
arms :    a  tumultuous  body,  headed'  by  Don  Martin  de  Lauuza,  the 
Justizia,  Wrnt  out  to  meet  the  royal  troops;  but  having  hastily  fled  at 
their  approach,  the  unfortuQate  nobleman  was  taken  prisoner  and 
immediately  executed,  the  forms  of   liberty  being  thus  for   ever 
extingniiahed  in  Aragon.    In  the  meanwhile  Perez  made  his  escape 
into  France,  where  he  published  the  narrative  of  his  sufferings,  and 
found  protection.    He  also  visited  England,  and  was  kindly  received 
by  Elizabeth's  ministers,  and  other  illustrious  men  of  the  time,  such 
as  the  Earl  of  Essex,  Lord  Southampton,  Francis  and  Anthony  Bacon, 
&a,  with  whom  he  maintained  a  correspondence  in  Latin.    He  seems 
even  to  have  entertained  an  idea  of  going  to  Scotland,  as  appears  from 
a  letter  of  bis  to  James  YI.,  and  another  addressed  to  him  by  Thomas 
Parry,  which  are  preserved  in  the  library  of  the  British  Museum 
among  the  Cotton  Manuscripts,  Caligula,  £.  viu     During  Perez's  stay 
in  France  several  unsuccessful  attempts  were  made  by  Philip  to  have 
him  assassinated.     Estoile  (*  Journal  de  H^nry  IV./  vol.  ii.,  p.  258) 
hays  that  a  Spaniard,  named  Rodrigo  Mur,  was  executed  at  Paris  in 
1596  for  attempting  to  murder  Perez;  and  that,  when  he  was  put  to 
the  rack,  he  confessed  tbat  he  was  sent  by  Idiaquez,  minister  of 
Philip  II.   Perf  z  died  miserably  poor,  at  Paris,  on  the  3rd  of  November 
1611,  and  was  buried  in  the  monastery  of  the  Celestins,  where  his 
tomb,  bearing  a  Latin  epitaph,  was  still  to  be  seen  shortly  before  the 
revolution.    Besides  his '  Kelaciones,'  which  appeared  for  the  first  time 
at  Paris  in  159S,  and  were  afterwards  reprinted  there  in  1624,  and  at 
Geneva  in  1631,  1644,  and  1654,  and  his  'Cartas  y  Aphoriemo,'  pub- 
lished at  Paris  in  1608  and  in  1605,  besides  other  subsequent  editions 
without  date,  Perez  is  said  to  have  written  a  history  of  Philip  II.,  and 
some  political  works.  There  is  also  a  collection  of  letters  by  bim  add  ressed 
to  the  Connetable  de  Montmorency,  preserved  in  the  royal  library  at 
Paris.    Part  of  the  former  work  was  translated  into  French  and  also 
into  Latin,  with  this  title,  '  Institutiones  Imperiales,'  Amst,  1657. 

PERGOLE'SI,  GIOVANNI-BATTISTA,  was  bom,  according  to 
Dr.  Bumey,  at  Casoria,  near  Naples,  in  1704  ;  Mattel  says  at  Pergola 
in  1707  ;  while  the  Marchese  di  Villarosa  tells'  us,  on  the  authority  of 
a  baptismal  register,  tbat  he  was  bom  at  Jesi  in  1710.  All  agree 
however  tbat  Pergolesi  was  educated  at  the  Neapolitan  Conservatorio 
dei  Poveri  in  Giesu  Cristo,  under  Gaetano  Greco  and  Durante,  and 
that  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  fully  persuaded  that  melody  and  true 
taste  were  sacrificed  to  what  was  called  learning,  he  was  withdrawn,  at 
his  own  request^  from  school,  and  immediately  adopted  the  style  of 
Vinci  and  Uasse.  His  first  productions,  among  which  was  Metastasio*s 
'Olimpiade,'  were  coldly  received  both  at  Naples  and  Home,  for  his 
new  manner  was  not  understood.  But  the  Prince  di  Stigliano,  dis- 
covering his  merit,  procured  an  engagement  for  him  at  the  Teatro 
Nuovo.  There  his  light  but  elegant  intermezzo, '  La  Serva  Padrona,' 
which  afterwards  made  so  extraordinary  a  sensation  in  Paris,  was 
brought  out  in  1731. 

Though  the  dramatic  compositions  of  Pergolesi  met  with  little 
success  during  his  short  life,  his  productions  for  the  church  were  duly 
appreciated,  and  received  with  the  applause  they  deserved.  His  fine 
mass  in  D,  in  which  is  the  no  less  popular  than  beautiful  movement, 
'  Gloria  in  excelsis ! '  was  heard  **  with  general  rapture,"  says  Dr. 
Burney,  at  Home ;  where  also  his  grand  motet, '  Dixit  Dominus,'  and 
his  '  Laudate,  Pueri,'  were  equally  admired.  At  this  time  he  began  to 
show  decided  symptoms  of  pulmonary  disease,  and  removed,  for 
change  of  air,  to  Torre  del  Greco,  at  the  foot  of  Vesuvius.  Here  he 
composed  bis  pathetic  'Stabat,  Mater,'  likewise  the  motet,  'Salve, 


Regina,'  his  latest  work.  He  died  in  1736.  According  to  Walpole, 
Gray  the  poet  first  made  Pergole«i's  works  known  in  England.  Pergo- 
lesi's  opera,  •  L'Olimpiafie,*  was  first  performed  at  the  King's  Theatre 
in  1742 ;  the  *  Serva  Padrona'  in  1750.  His  sacred  compositions  were 
performed  at  the  Academy  of  Ancient  Music  shortly  after  tbey  reached 
this  countiy,  and  have  never  since  ceased  to  be  s^dmired  by  all  true 
lovera  and  judges  of  the  art. 

PERIANDER,  tyrant  of  Corinth,  succeeded  his  &ther  Cypselus 
about  B.a  625.  While  towards  the  great  body  of  the  people  his  rule 
appears  to  have  been  gentle  and  considerate,  he  seems  from  the  fir^t 
to  have  aimed  at  securing  in  his  own  hands  an  absolute  authority. 
To  this  the  story  points,  however  differently  told,  of  the  indication  of 
his  policy  of  getting  rid  of  the  more  powerful  nQbles,  by  the  symbolic 
action  of  cutting  off  the  taller  ears  of  com  in  passing  through  a  corn- 
field. He  appears  in  fact  to  have  conciliated  the  mass  of  the  citizens, 
in  order  that  he  might  the  more  easily  crush  the  higher  ciders,  and 
impoverish  the  wealthy,  and  thus  consolidate  the  supreme  power  in 
his  own  person.  Among  the  domestic  measures  enforced  by  bim,  were, 
the  suppression  of  public  education,  of  common  tables,  dubs,  and 
houses  of  resort,  the  establishment  of  a  court  for  trial  of  citizens  who 
wasted  their  patrimony,  and  the  enforcement  of  certain  sumptuary 
laws :  it  is  probable  that  to  the  enforcement  of  one  of  these  edicts  may 
be  traced  the  story  of  his  stripping  the  Corinthian  women  of  their  orna- 
ments. On  the  other  hand  be  is  said  to  have  encouraged  commerce« 
literature^  the  arts,  and  philosophy,  and  to  have  constructed  many 
splendid  buildings  and  public  works.  In  external  affairs  he  was 
careful,  by  maintaining  a  strong  army  and  a  p(/werful  navy,  and  by 
entering  into  alliances  with  the  tyrants  of  other  Grecian  cities,  to  make 
himself  respected,  and  the  friendship  of  Corinth  courted.  Tet  he 
seems  to  have  engaged  in  few  wars,  his  conquest  of  Epidaurus,  his 
subjection  of  Coroyra,  and  his  engagement  with  the  Mytilenssans 
against  Athens,  being  the  principal  For  his  own  security  he  kept  a 
body  guard  of  300  mercenaries. 

In  bis  private  life  Periander  was  extremely  unhappy.  He  is  said 
by  several  writers  to  have  unintentionally  committed  incest  with  his 
mother ;  and  by  some  it  is  added  that  on  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  fact  his  disposition  was  suddenly  changed  from  kindness  to 
misanthropic  cruelty.  Later  in  life,  in  a  sudden  fit  of  jealous  rage,  he 
by  a  violent  blow  killed  his  wife  Melissa  (who  was  far  advanced  in 
pregnancy),  and  then  on  discovering  her  innocence  caused  her  accusers 
to  be  burned  alive.  Periander  is  said  to  have  loved  Melissa  ardently, 
and  to  have  felt  the  keenest  remorse  for  her  death.  She  had  borne 
him  two  sons,  Cypselus  and  Lycophron,  and  the  last  years  of  Perian- 
der's  life  were  embittered  by  the  unappeasable  exasperation  of  his 
favourite  son  Lycophron  at  his  mother's  death.  The  anger  of  Lycophron 
was  stimulated  by  Procles,  tyrant  of  Epidaurus,  the  father  of  Melissa ; 
and  Periander  in  revenge  attacked  Epidaurus,  and  made  Procles 
prisoner.  Cypselus  was  of  weak  understanding,  and  unfit  to  reign,  and 
Periander  finding  tbat  Lycophron  persisted  in  refusing  to  be  reconciled, 
and  share  the  sovereignty  with  him,  proposed  to  abdicate  in  his  favour; 
but  the  inhabitants  of  Corcyra  seized  Lycophron,  and  put  him  to  death, 
about  B.C.  586.  Periander  died  about  B.a  585,  after  a  reign  of  above 
forty  years.  He  was  succeeded  by  a  nephew  or  cousin,  Pdammetichua^ 
the  sou  of  Gordias. 

Periander  is  usually  placed  among  the  Seven  Sages  of  Greece.  Dio- 
genes Laertius  mentions  a  didactic  poem  of  2000  verses  which  be 
wrote ;  but  he  appears  to  have  obtained  his  raputatioa  for  wisdom  on 
account  of  his  skill  in  governing  mon,  and  the  prudence  of  his  policy, 
and  not  on  account  of  his  philosophical  discernment  Aristotle  indeed 
says,  that  he  was  reputed  to  be  the  first  who  redaced  the  policy  of 
despotic  governments  to  a  system. 

PEKICLES,  was  the  son  of  Xanthippus,  who  defeated  the  Persians 
at  Mycale,  and  of  Agariste,  niece  of  the  famous  Clistbenes.  (Uerod. 
vi.  131.)  He  was  thus  the  representative  of  a  noble  family,  and  he 
improved  the  advantages  of  birth  by  those  of  education.  He  attended 
the  teaching  of  Damon,  who  communicated  political  instruction  in  the 
form  of  music  lessons;  of  Zeno  the  Eleatio;  and,  most  especially,  of 
the  subtle  and  profound  Anaxagoras.  Plutarch's  aooount  shows  that 
he  acquired  from  Anaxagoras  moral  as  well  as  physical  truths,  and  that 
while  he  learned  enough  of  astronomy  to  raise  him  above  vulgar  errors, 
the  same  teacher  supplied  him  with  thoee  notions  of  the  orderly 
arrangement  of  society  which  were  atterwards  so  much  the  object  of 
his  public  life.  But  all  these  studies  had  a  political  end,  and  the  same 
activity  and  acuteness  which  led  him  into  metaphysical  inquiries,  gavo 
him  the  will  and  the  power  to  become  ruler  of  Athens. 

In  his  youth  old  men  traced  a  likeness  to  Pisistratus,  which,  joined 
to  the  obvious  advantages  with  which  he  would  have  entered  pubUo 
life,  ezdted  distrust,  and  actually  seems  to  have  retarded  his  appearance 
on  the  stage  of  politics.  However,  about  the  year  B.a  469,  two  years 
after  the  ostracism  of  Themistocles,  and  about  the  time  when  Aristides 
died,  Pericles  came  forward  in  a  public  capacity,  and  before  long  became 
head  of  a  party  opgosed  to  that  of  Cimon,  the  son  of  Milttadea.  Plo- 
tarch  accuses  Pericles  of  taking  the  democratic  side  because  Cimon 
headed  that  of  the  nobles.  A  popular  war  usually  strengthens  tho 
hands  of  the  executive,  and  is  therefore  unfavourable  to  public  Uberty ; 
and  the  Persian  war  seems  to  have  been  emphatically  so  to  Athens,  as 
at  its  terminatiou  she  found  herself  under  the  guidance  of  a  statesman 
1  who  partook  more  of  the  character  of  the  general  than  of  the  prima 
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uiniBter.  Cimou's  character  was  in  itself  a  guarantee  against  aggran* 
disementi  either  on  his  own  part  or  others ;  but  we  may  perhaps  give 
Pericles  credit  for  seeing  the  danger  of  so  much  power  in  less  sorupu- 
lous  hands  than  Cimon's.  Bo  this  as  it  may,  Perides  took  the  popular 
aide,  and  as  such  became  the  opponent  of  Cimoo. 

About  the  time  when  Cimon  was  prosecuted  and  fined  (ro.  461), 
Pericles  began  his  first  attack  on  the  aristocracy  through  the  sides  of 
the  Areopagus ;  and  in  spite  of  Cimon,  and  of  an  advocate  yet  more 
powerful  (the  poet  ililschylus),  succeeded  in  depriving  the  Areopagus 
of  its  judicial  power,  except  in  certain  inconsiderable  oases.  This 
triumph  preceded  if  it  did  not  produce  the  ostracism  of  Cimon  (B.a 
461).  From  this  time  until  Cimon's  recal  (b.o.  453),  we  find  Pericles 
acting  as  a  military  commander,  aud  by  his  valour  at  Tanagra  pre- 
Tenting  that  regret  which  Cimon's  absence  would  otherwise  undoubtedly 
have  created.  What  caused  him  to  bring  about  the  recal  of  Cimon  is 
doubtful ;  perhaps,  Thirl  wall  suggests,  to  strengthen  himself  against 
his  more  virulent  opponents  by  conciliating  the  more  moderate  of 
them,  such  as  their  great  leader  himself. 

After  the  death  of  Cimon,  Thucydides  took  his  place,  and  for  some 
time  stood  at  the  head  of  the  stationary  party.  He  was  a  better 
rhetorician  than  Cimon,  in  fact  more  statesman  than  warrior  ,*  but  the 
influence  of  Pericles  was  irresistible,  and  in  B.a  444  Thucydides  was 
ostracised,  which  period  we  may  consider  as  the  turning  point  of 
Pericles's  power,  and  after  which  it  was  well  nigh  absolute.  We  are 
unable  to  trace  the  exact  steps  by  which  Athens  rose  from  the  situation 
of  chief  among  alliesjto  that  of  mistress  over  tributaries ;  but  it  seems 
pretty  clear  that  Pericles  aided  in  the  change,  and  increased  their  con- 
tributions nearly  one-third.  His  finishing  blow  to  the  independence 
of  the  allies  was  the  conquest  of  Samos  and  Byzantium.  He  secured 
his  success  by  planting  colonies  in  various  places,  so  as  to  accustom 
the  allifS  to  look  on  Athens  as  the  capital  of  a  great  empire,  of  which 
ihc'y  themselves  were  component  parts,  but  still  possessed  no  iude- 
peufleut  existence. 

From  this  time  till  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  Pericles 
appears  to  have  been  engaged  in  peaceful  pursuits.  He  constructed  a 
third  wall  from  Atliens  to  the  harbour  of  the  Pineus.  He  covered  the 
Acropolis  with  magnificent  buildings,  and  encouraged  public  taste  by 
the  surest  of  all  methods — the  accustoming  the  eye  to  statuesque  and 
architectural  beauty.  At  Athens,  as  is  usually  the  case,  poetry  had 
the  start  of  tbo  kindred  arts,  but  during  the  age  of  Pericles  it  attained 
to  a  greater  height  than  had  ever  before  been  reached.  The  drama 
was  then  at  perfection  in  the  hands  of  Sophocles ;  and  by  enabling  the 
» poor  to  attend  theatrical  representations,  Pericles  nurtured  their  taste 
and  increased  his  own  popularity  by  thus  throwing  open  the  theatre 
to  alL  This  precec^ent,  whether  made  by  Pericles  or  not,  ultimately 
proved  more  ruinous  to  the  state  than  any  defeat.  It  made  the  people 
a  set  of  pleasure-takeri,  with  all  that  restlessness  in  the  pursuit  of 
pleasure  which  usually  belongs  to  the  privileged  few.  Another  inno- 
vation, of  which  Periclei  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  author,  was 
equally  injurious  in  its  consequences,  namely,  that  of  paying  the 
dicasts  in  the  courts.  At  first  the  pay  was  only  moderate,  but  it 
operated  as  a  premium  on  attendance  at  law-suits,  the  causes  became 
a  mode  of  excitement  for  a  people  whose  intellectual  activity  made 
them  particularly  eager  for  anything  of  the  kind,  and  thence  resulted 
that  litigious  spirit  which  is  so  admirably  ridiculed  in  the  <  Wasps '  of 
Aristophanes.  But  we  may  well  excuse  mistakes  of  this  kind,  grounded 
probably  on  a  false  view  of  civil  rights  and  duties,  such  as  an  Athenian, 
with  the  highest  possible  sense  of  the  dignity  of  Athens,  would  bo 
most  likely  to  fall  inta  Pericles  no  doubt  had  an  honest  and  serious 
wish  to  establish  such  an  empire  for  A.thens  as  should  enable  her  citi- 
aens  to  subsist  entirely  on  the  contributions  of  their  dependent  allies, 
and,  like  a  class  of  rulers,  to  direct  and  govern  the  whole  of  that 
empire,  of  which  the  mere  brute  force  and  physical  labour  were  to  be 
supplied  by  a  leas  noble  race. 

Perides  was  descended,  as  we  have  seen,  by  his  mother's  side,  from 
the  family  of  Clisthenes,  and  he  was  thus  implicated,  according  to  the 
religious  notions  of  those  times,  in  the  guilt  of  the  murder  of  Cylon's 
partisans,  which  was  committed  at  the  very  altars  in  the  Acropolis. 
(Thucyd.,  L  126 ;  Herod.,  ▼.  fO,  &c.)  The  Laoedssmonians,  before  the 
actual  commencement  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  urged  on  the  Athe- 
nians the  necessity  of  banishing  the  members  of  the  family  who  had 
committed  this  offence  against  religion,  which  was  only  an  indirect 
way  of  attacking  Perides  and  driving  him  into  exile.  The  Athenians 
retorted  by  urging  the  Laoedssmonians  to  cleanse  themselves  from  the 
guilt  incurred  by  the  death  of  Pausanias.    [Pausania&] 

Pericles  lived  to  direct  the  Peloponnesian  war  for  two  years.  His 
policy  was  that  of  uncompromising  although  cautious  resistance,  and 
bis  great  effort  was  to  induce  the  Athenians  to  consider  Attica  in  the 
light  merely  of  a  post,  to  be  held  or  resigned  as  occasion  requured,  not 
of  hallowed  ground,  to  lose  which  was  to  be  equivalent  to  the  loss  of 
all.  In  the  speech  which  he  made  before  war  was  declared,  as  it  is 
recorded  tj  Thucydides,  he  impressed  the  Athenians  with  these 
opinions,  representing  the  superiority  of  their  navy  and  the  importance 
of  ayoiding  conflicts  in  the  field,  which,  if  successful,  could  only  bring 
temporary  advantage— if  the  contrary,  would  bo  hrretrievable.  At  the 
end  of  the  first  campaign,  Pericles  delivered  an  oration  upon  those 
who  had  fallen  in  the  war,  as  he  had  done  before  at  the  doss  of  the 
Bamian  war.    From  that  speech  (at  least  if  Thucydides  reported  well) 


we  learn  what  Perides  considered  to  be  the  character  of  a  good  cicizea^ 
and  we  see  in  what  strong  contrast  he  placed  the  Spartan  to  the 
Athenian  metiiod  of  bringing  up  members  of  the  state.  This  speech, 
the  meet  remarkable  of  all  the  oompo«itions  of  antiquity — the  full 
transfusion  of  which  into  a  modem  language  is  an  impossibilitj — 
exhibits  a  more  complete  view  of  the  intellectual  power  and  moral 
character  of  Pericles  than  all  that  the  historian  and  biographer  Lave 
said  of  him.  The  form  in  which  the  great  orator  and  statesman  has 
embodied  his  lofty  conceptions,  is^beauty  chastened  and  elevated  bj  a 
noble  severity.  Athens  and  Athenians  are  the  objects  which  his 
ambition  seeks  to  immortalise,  and  the  whole  world  is  the  theatre  and 
the  witness  of  her  glorious  exploits.  His  philosophy  teaches  that  life 
is  a  thing  to  be  enjoyed  :  death  a  thing  not  to  be  feared. 

The  plague  at  Athens  soon  followed,  and  its  debilitating  effcrcta 
made  restraint  less  irksome  to  the  people ;  but  while  it  dami^  their 
activity  it  increased  their  impatience  of  war.  In  spite  of  another 
harangue,  in  which  he  represented  "most  forcibly  how  absurd  it  would 
be  to  allow  drcumstances  like  a  plague  to  interfere  with  well-laid 
plans,  he  was  brought  to  trial  and  fined,  but  his  influence  returned 
when  the  fit  was  over. 


Periclen,  from  a  buKt  in  the  British  Moaeam. 

In  the  third  year  of  the  war,  having  lost  his  two  l^ltimate  sots, 
his  sister,  and  many  of  his  best  friends,  by  the  plague,  he  fdl  ill,  and 
after  a  lingering  sickness  died.  Some  beautiful  tales  are  told  of  his 
deaUi-bed,  all  tending  to  show  that  the  calm  foresight  and  humanity 
for  which  he  was  so  remarkable  in  life  did  not  desert  him  in  death. 
It  is  an  interesting  question,  aud  one  which  continually  presents  itself 
to  a  student  of  history,  how  far  those  great  men  who  always  appear 
at  important  junctures  for  the  assertion  of  some  principle  or  the 
carrying  out  some  great  national  object,  are  oonsdous  of  the  work 
which  is  appointed  for  them  to  do.  It  would  for  instance  be  most 
instructive,  could  wo  now  ascertain  to  what  exteut  Perides  foresaw 
that  approaching  contest  of  principles,  a  small  part  only  of  which  he 
lived  to  direct.  Looking  from  a  distance,  we  can  see  a  kind  of  neces- 
sity imprinted  on  his  actions,  and  think  we  trace  their  dependence  on 
each  other,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  harmonise.  Athens  was  to 
be  prepared  by  accessions  of  power,  wealth,  and  civilisation  to  main- 
tain a  conflict  in  which,  had  she  been  TanquLshed,  the  peculiar  charac- 
ter of  Spartan  institutions  might  have  irreparably  blighted  those  germs 
of  civilisation,  the  fruit  of  which  all  succeeding  generations  have 
enjoyed.  But  how  should  this  be!  Her  leader  must  have  been  a 
single  person,  for  energetic  unity  of  purpose  was  needed,  such  as  no 
cluster  of  contemporary  or  string  of  successive  rulers  could  have  been 
expected  to  show.  That  ruler  must  have  governed  according  to  the 
laws,  for  a  tyrant  would  have  been  expelled  by  the  sword  of  the 
Spartans,  as  so  many  other  tyrants  were,  or  by  the  voice  of  the  com- 
monalty, every  day  growing  up  into  greater  power.  Moreover,  with- 
out being  given  to  change,  he  must  have  been  prepared  to  modify 
existing  institutions,  so  as  to  suit  the  alt.'red  character  of  the  times. 
He  must  have  been  above  his  age  in  matters  of  religious  belief,  and 
yet  of  so  Catholic  a  temper  as  to  respect  prejudices  in  which  he  had  no 
share,  for  otherwise  in  so  intolerant  an  age  he  would  probably  hsTO 
incurred  the  fate  of  Anoxagoras,  and  destroyed  his  own  politicil 
influence  without  making  his  countrymen  one  whit  the  wiser.  He 
must  have  been  a  man  of  taste,  or  he  would  not  have  been  able  to  go 
along  with  and  direct  that  artistic  skill  which  arose  instantly  on  the 
abolition  of  those  old  religious  notions  forbidding  auy  dcj>arture  from 
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traditional  resemblaQoea  ia  the  delineatioa  of  the  features  of  gods  and 
beroe8y  otherwise  he  would  have  lost  oae  graad  hold  upon  the  people 
of  Athons.  If  Periclei  had  not  poasesaed  oratorical  skill,  he  would 
never  h^ve  won  his  way  to  popularity,  and  later  in  life  he  must  have 
been  able  to  direct  an  army,  or  the  expedition  to  Samoa  might  have 
been  fatal  to  that  «di6ce  of  power  which  he  hod  been  so  long  in 
building.  Lastly,  had  he  not  lived  to  strengthen  th?  resolve  of  the 
wavering  people  while  the  troops  of  Sparta  were  yearly  ravaging  the 
Thriasian  plain,  the  Pelopounesian  war  would  have  been  prematurelv 
ended,  and  that  lesson,  so  strikingly  illustrative  of  tbe  powers  which 
a  free  people  can  exercise  under  every  kind  of  misfortune,  lost  to 
posterity. 

Pericles's  connection  with  Aspasia  can  hardly  be  passed  over  without 

a  trifling  notice.    Some  misimderstanding  exists  on  this  subject  from 

not  taking  into  account  the  fact  that  Aspasia  was  a  foreigner.     She 

came,  it  is  true,  as  an  adventurer  to  Athens,  and  it  is  also  probable 

that  she  was  the  cause  of  the  separation  of  Pericles  and  his  first  wife, 

the  widow  of  Uipponious.    He  lived  with  her  after  divorcing  his  wife, 

who  consented  to  the  separation,  and  he  is  said  to  have  been  strongly 

attached  to  heri    The  relation  which  subsisted  between  Pericles  and 

Aspasia  may  have  been  of  the  same  nature  with  the  morganatic 

marriage  at  present  in  use  on  the  Continent.      Whether  the  jokes  of 

Aristophanes  as  to  the  real  origin  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  had  any 

foundation,  we  cannot  now  tell    It  is  hardly  probable  that  a  man  like 

Pericles  should  have  been  a  coarse  and  vulgar  voluptuary.   [Aspasia.] 

(Thucydides;  Plutarch,  PericUs;  Qroteand  Thir)wall,  if utoriet  0/ 

Greece  ;  Clinton,  Foaii  Ifeltenici.) 

P£RIZ0'N1US,  JAMES  VOORBROEK,  was  bom  at  Dam  in  tbe 
province  of  Qroningen,  in  1651.     He  studied  at  Deventer,  and  after- 
wards at  Leyden  under  Qroviua      He  ohiefly  applied  himself  to 
philological  and  historical  studies.    In  1674  he  was  appointed  rector 
of  tbe  gymnasium  of  Delft ;  in  1 631  he  was  made  professor  of  eloquence 
and  history  at  Franeker.    lo  1693  he  removed  to  Leyden  as  professor 
of  history  and  ^e  Qreek  laoguagt*.    He  died  at  Leyden  in  1715. 
Perizonius  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  scholars  that  Holland 
baa  pi-oduced.    He  published  numerous  dissertations  on  subjects  of 
classical  learning,  and  editions  of  Qu.  CurtiuS,  of  Diotys  Cretensis's 
'  Trojan  War,'  and  of  other  Latin  and  Qreek  authora.    Kioeron,  in 
his  *  M^moires,*  has  given  a  list  of  his  works,  which  however  is  not 
complete.    Among  his  more  important  works,  the  following  deserve 
notice:  1,  ' Animadversiones  Historicss,  in  ^uibus  quamplurima  in 
priscis  Romanarum  rerum    utriusque   lingua  autoribus  notantur; 
multa  etiam  illustrantur  atque  emendantur,'  8vo,  Amsterdam,  1685. 
In  this  work  the  author  compares  many  passages  of  various  historians 
relating  to  particular  eveuts,  and  also  to  other  subjects  of  language, 
habits,  and  civil  polity ;  it  is  a  work  full  of  erudition,  and  useful  to 
classiisd  scholars;  2,    'De  Usu  atque  Utilitate  Gr»c»  Romanseque 
LingusB ; '  8,  '  Rerum  per  Europam  Saeoulo  XVI.  gestarum  Commeu- 
tatii  historici,'  a  work  imitated  by  Duraud,  in  lus  'History  of  the 
Sixteenth  Century;'  'Disquisitio  de  Pnetorio;'   5,  *Dissertatio  de 
iEre  Qravi;'  5,  'Dissertatio  de  Morte  Judss;'  6,  'Origines  Babylo- 
nicse  et  ^gyptiacso/  2  vola  8vo,  Leyilen,  1711 ;  a  work,  the  importance 
of  which  has  been  superseded  by  tbe  more  recent  investigations  into 
Egyptian  chronology  and  antiquities.      The  'Opuscula  Minora'  of 
Perizonius,  coosisting  of  orations  and  dissertations^  were  published  at 
Leyden  in  1740,  with  a  biography  of  the  author.    Perisonius  left  his 
manuscripts  to  the  Leyden  library. 

PEROUSE,  JEAN-FRANgOISQALAUP  DE  LA,  a  distinguished 
French  seaman  and  navigator  of  the  last  century,  was  bom  at  Alby 
in  the  department  of  Tam,  in  1741.  He  entered  early  into  the 
French  navy,  and  was  appointed  midshipmyi  in  1756.  He  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  battle  of  Belleisle  (1759),  and  was  taken 
prisoner.  After  the  peace  of  1762  he  returned  to  his  native  country. 
In  1773  he  visited  the  East  Indies,  where  he  aerved  till  1777.  In  the 
war  from  1778  to  1783  he  distinguished  himself  on  several  occasions, 
and  in  the  beginning  of  1782  he  was  sent  with  three  vessels  to  take 
possession  of  the  establishments  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  on 
the  shores  of  the  bay  from  which  the  company  derives  its  name.  He 
took  Fort  York  on  the  24th  of  August,  without  resistance,  as  there 
was  no  garrison,  and  after  having  ordered  the  fort  to  be  destroyed,  he 
re^mbarked  and  abandoned  it.  Having  been  informed  that  several 
Englishmen  had  escaped  into  the  woods,  and  fearing  that  they  would 
perish  with  hunger  or  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  savages,  he  left  some 
provisions  and  arms,  an  act  of  humanity  which  was  acknowledged  by 
the  English  with  gratitude.  At  Fort  York  he  found  the  manuscript 
of  Heame*s  'Journey  to  the  Coppermine  River,'  which  he  was  inclined 
to  take  to  France,  but  Heame  declaring  that  it  was  his  private  pro- 
perty, he  restored  it  to  him,  on  tbe  express  condition  that  it  should 
be  printed  on  his  return  to  England.  The  promise  was  made,  bat 
only  performed  thirteen  years  after. 

After  the  re-establishment  of  peace  (1788),  the  French  government 
wishing  to  rival  the  English  in  making  discoveries  in  the  Pacific,  La 
Perouse  was  appointed  commander  of  a  squadron,  consisting  of  two 
frigates,  the  Boussole  and  the  Astrolabe.  He  sailed  from  Brest  on  the 
1st  of  August  1785,  and  went  round  Cape  Horn.  After  doubling  Cape 
Horn,  he  sailed  to  60**  K.  lat,  and  then  coasted  along  the  western  coast 
of  North  America  to  Monterey  in  Upper  California,  which  coast  had 
previously  been  examined  by  Cook  and  Vancouver.    From  Monterey 


he  went  to  Canton,  and  thence  along  the  eastern  coast  of  Asia  to 
Avatsha  in  Kamtchatka.  This  is  the  most  important  part  of  his 
voyage,  as  he  surveyed  a  coast  which  previously  was  very  imperfectly 
known.  From  Avatsha  he  sent  one  of  his  officers,  Lessep,  with  nu 
account  of  his  voyage,  to  Paris  by  land.  After  leaving  Avatsha  he 
sailed  to  the  Navigators*  Islands,  where  the  Astrolabe  lost  her  captain 
and  eleven  of  the  crew,  who  were  killed  by  the  natives.  After 
touching  at  the  Friendly  Islands,  he  sailed  to  Botany  Bay,  where  he 
found  that  Governor  PhiUip  had  arrived  for  the  purpose  of  founding 
the  first  liritidh  colony  in  Australia.  From  this  place  he  sent.  Feb  7, 
1788,  the  continuation  of  the  account  of  his  voyage,  and  aftei*  leaving 
Botany  Bay  he  was  never  heard  ofl  It  was  supposed  that  his  vessels 
were  wrecked,  and  the  French  sent  several  ships  to  ascertain  his  fate. 
It  wa3  finally  ascertained  that  his  vessels  had  been  wrecked  on  one 
of  the  islands  of  Santa  Cruz,  also  called  Queen  Charlotte  Islands. 
This  island  is  called  by  the  English  Wanicoro,  or  Wanicolo,  and  by 
the  French  Isle  de  Recherche.   (La  Perouse,  Voyage  aulour  du  Monde.) 

PERRAULT,  CLAUDE,  bora  at  Paris  in  1613,  Las  earned  a 
memorable  name  in  the  history  of  art  as  the  designer  of  one  of  the 
finest  monuments  of  modern  architecture.  He  was  the  son  of  an 
advocate,  and  was  brought  up  to  the  medical  profession,  but  extended 
his  studies  to  other  branches  of  science,  particularly  mathematics  and 
architecture.  His  attention  became  more  especially  directed  to  archi- 
tecture on  being  engaged  by  Colbert  to  undertake  a  translation  of 
Vitruvius,  the  first  edition  of  which  appeared  in  1673,  in  a  folio 
volume,  with  plates  after  his  own  drawings,  If  he  did  not  always 
comprehend  the  meaning  of  that  obscure  writer,  he  had  in  the  mean- 
while given  indisputable  proof  of  his  practical  ability  and  superior 
taste  in  architecture  in  the  east  front  and  colonnades  of  tbe  Louvre, 
in  regard  to  which  edifice,  Bernini  (invited  to  Paris  in  1614)  and  other 
eminent  artists  had  been  consulted.  It  appears  to  have  been  at  the 
instance  of  his  brother  Charles  that  Perrault  entered  into  the  com- 
petition, in  which  he  bore  off  the  prize  from  his  rivals ;  and  his 
superiority  on  this  occasion  has  by,.one  of  his  biographers  been  attri- 
buted to  his  being  unchecked  by  professional  prejudices  and  habits. 

Perrault's  other  chief  works  are  the  Observatory  (not  psuticularly 
remarkable  in  point  of  design),  and  the  Qrotto,  &c.,  at  Versadies.  The 
monument  which,  after  the  Louvre,  would  have  best  maintained  his 
fame,  the  grand  triumphal  arch  at  the  entrance  of  the  Fauxbourg  St 
Antoine,  was  never  executed,  notwithstanding  that  the  foundations 
were  built,  and  a  temporary  plaster  model  of  the  whole  was  erected. 
Besides  his  translation  of  Vitmvius,  an  enlarged  edition  of  which 
appeared  in  1684,  he  published  an  abridgement  of  it,  1674 ;  a  work 
*0n  the  Five  Orders,^  folio,  1683;  'Essais  de  Physique,'  2  vols.  4to, 
1680;  and  a  work  00  natural  history;  to  which  may  be  addeJ  a 
posthumous  one  (1700),  giving  an  account  of  aeveral  machines  of  his 
invention.    He  died  at  Paris,  October  9th,  1688. 

Charles  Pxrrault,  brother  to  the  preceding,  bora  January  12th, 
1628,  possessed  also  some  talent  for  architecture,  which  procured  for 
him  the  appointment  of  '  premier  commis  des  b&timens  du  roL'  He 
is  now  chiefly  known  as  the  author  of  the  '  Porall^Ie  des  Anciens  et 
Moderaes,'  Paris,  1690,  wherein  he  extols  the  latter  at  the  expense  of 
the  former;  and  whatever  may  be  thought  of  his  judgment,  he  must 
be  allowed  to  have  shown  no  little  courage  when  he  ventured  to 
express  his  preference  of  such  writers  as  £uderi  and  Chapelain  to 
Homer.  Such  an  extravagant  opinion  was  hardly  worth  serious  refu- 
tation, yet  it  was  formally  opposed  by  Boileau,  in  his  '  Reflections  en 
Longinus,'  intended  as  an  answer  to  the  *  Parall^le,*  and  this  literary 
squabble  was  prolonged  for  some  time.  Of  Perrault's  work  entitled 
*  Les  Hommes  lllustres  qui  ont  paru  en  France  pendant  oe  Si^ole,' 
folio,  the  first  volume  appeared  in  1696,  the  second  in  1701.  A  collec- 
tion of  his  miscellsneous  pieces  in  verse  and  prose  appeared  at  Paris  in 
1676,  previously  to  which  he  had  produced  some  other  poems,  which 
have  long  since  been  forgotten.  One  of  his  most  interesting  literary 
productions  is  his  own  '  Mimoires,*  first  published  at  Avignon,  in  1769. 
He  died  May  16, 17t)3.  His  son,  Pxbrault  D'ABifAMOouBT,  also  a 
writer,  is  remembered  by  the  '  Contes  de  ma  Mere  I'Uye^'  which  contain 
the  nursery  stories  of  Cinderella,  &a,  and  are  a  classical  work  in  that 
branch  of  literature ;  the  '  Biographic  Univeraelle '  however  states 
that  though  published  in  his  name  these  tales  were  really  written  by 
his  father. 

PERROT,  NICOLAa    [Ablamcodbt.] 

PERRY,  JAMES,  was  born  in  Aberdeenshire  on  the  dOth  of  Octo- 
ber 1756.  He  received  the  rudiments  of  his  education  at  the  rural 
parish  school  of  Chapel  of  Garioch,  studied  Latin  at  the  grammar- 
school  of  Aberdeen,  and  in  the  year  1771  was  entered  a  student  of 
Marischal  College.  He  seems  to  have  been  destined  for  the  profession 
of  the  law,  and  was  for  some  time  employed  in  the  office  of  one  of  the 
attoraeys,  or,  as  they  are  by  local  usage  termed,  advocates,  of  Aber- 
deen. From  Aberdeen  he  proceeded  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  in  vain 
attempted  to  procure  the  means  of  livelihood.  He  went  afterwards 
to  Manchester,  and  was  rather  more  fortunate,  obtaining  employment 
as  clerk  to  a  manu&oturer.  He  had  all  along  occupied  his  hours  of 
involuntary  leisure  in  cultivating  his  mind,  and  fitting  himself  for 
those  higher  walks  of  industry  which  he  felt  an  innate  capacity  to 
occupy.  He  had  shown  inteUigenoe  and  ability  as  a  member  of  a 
debating  society  in  Manchester,  and  went  thence  in  1771  with  intro- 
ductions to  people  of  some  influence  in  Loudon.    Among  the  friends 
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who  had  ma^e  him  general  promises  of  assistanoe  in  proonriog  a 
tituation  was  Mr.  Urquhart  the  booli  seller.  Perry  had  in  the  mean- 
time dropped  some  anooymous  jcontributioDS  into  the  letter-box  of 
the  '  Qeueral  Advertiser/  which  duly  appeared  in  its  columns.  In  one 
of  his  unsuccessful  vidts  to  Urquhart,  that  gentleman,  who  had  been 
highly  pleased  with  the  last  subject  of  his  reading,  pointed  to  an  article 
in  the  '  Advertiser/  and  told  Perry  that  if  he  could  write  like  (hat  ho 
would  at  6nce  procure  an  engagement.  The  delighted  aspirant  claimed 
the  article  as  his  own,  and  produced  from  his  pocket  the  next  contri- 
butioD,  which  he  was  about  to  drop  into  the  letter-box.  He  was 
immediately  engaged  as  a  stipendiary  contribator,  both  to  the  'General 
Advertiser '  and  the  *  Evening  Post'  During  the  trials  of  Keppel  and 
Palli«er,  he  surprised  the  London  world  by  the  rapidity  and  complete- 
ness of  the  reports  of  the  proceedings.  Becoming  subsequently  editor 
of  the  '  Gazetteer/  he  systematised  the  method  of  rapid  reporting,  by 
establishing  the  employment  of  relays  of  reporters,  which  has  made  so 
marked  a  change  in  the  nature  of  the  daily  press.  He  became  after- 
wards joint  proprietor  and  editor  of  the  *  Morning  Chronicle,'  to  which 
he  communicated  a  decided  Whig  spirit;  From  his  marked  position 
he  was  the  first  selected  to  be  the  victim  of  Sir  Vicary  Gibb's  attempt 
to  crueh  the  independent  press.  On  the  24th  of  February  1810  his 
case  came  on  for  trial  before  Lord  Kllenborough  and  a  special  jury,  on 
an  '  ex  officio'  information  for  libeL  The  substance  of  the  charge  was 
a  reprint  in  the  *  Chronicle '  of  a  paper  in  the  '  Examiner'  descriptive 
of  the  blessings  which  might  be  anticipated  from  a  new  reign  com- 
mencing with  a  change  of  system.  This  was  interpreted  as  an  insiuuation 
that  the  existence  of  George  III.  was  a  barrier  to  im  provement.  Perry 
defended  himself,  maintaioing  his  right  to  inculcate  the  necesiiity  of 
improvement^  and  to  look  with  hopeful  anticipations  towards  any 
quarter  whence  it  might  come.  The  jury  pronounced  a  verdict  of 
not  guilty,  and  the  other  official  informations  were  dropped.  Mr. 
Perry  died  at  Brighton  December  6, 1821.  He  was  the  author  of  some 
pamphlets  and  poetical  pieces,  the  reputation  of  which  was  temporary. 

PERSEUS,  son  of  Philip  Y.,  king  of  Macedonia,  began  at  an  early 
age  to  serve  in  his  father's  army,  and  distinguished  himself  by  some 
successes  against  the  barbarous  nations  which  bordered  on  Macedonia. 
His  younger  brother  Demetrius  was  carried  away  as  a  hostage  by  the 
Consul  Flaminius  at  the  time  of  the  'peace  between  Rome  and 
Philip,  and  after  remaining  several  years  at  Rome,  where  he  won  the 
favour  of  the  senate,  was  sent  back  to  Macedcnia.  After  a  time  ho 
was  again  sent  by  his  fatlier  to  Rome,  on  a  mission,  in  consequence  of 
fresh  disagreements  which  had  sprung  up  between  the  tko  states. 
Demetrius  succeeded  in  maintaining  peace ;  but  after  his  return  to 
Macedonia  he  was  accused  of  aojbitious  designs,  of  aspiriug  to  the 
crown,  and  of  beiog  in  secret  corres()ondence  with  Rome.  Perseus, 
who  was  jealous  of  him,  supported  the  charges,  and  Philip  doomed 
his  }  ounger  son  to  death ;  but  not  daring  to  have  him  openly  exe- 
cuted, for  fear  of  the  Romans,  he  caused  him  to  be  poisoned.  It  ii 
said  that  having  discovered  his  innoct  nee,  his  remorse  and  indignation 
against  Perseus  hastened  his  death.  Perseus  ascended  the  throne  in 
the  year  B  c.  179. 

Perseus  had  been  brought  up  by  his  father  with  sentiments  of  hatred 
against  the  Rom^ns  for  the  humiliation  which  tbey  had  inflicted  upon 
IflacedoDia ;  however,  he  dissembled  his  f*  eliogs  at  the  beginoing  of 
his  reign,  and  confirmed  the  treaty  existing  between  his  father  and 
the  senate.  But  he  ^oon  began  to  prepare  himself  for  war,  and  he 
endeavoured  to  form  alliances  with  tbe  states  of  Qreece,  and  espe- 
cially with  the  Achseans.  The  senate,  hearing  of  this,  sent  legates  to 
Macedonia  to  examine  the  state  of  affairs.  Eumenes,  king  of  Perga* 
mus,  a  stannch  ally  of  the  Romans,  was  also  closely  watching  tbe 
doings  of  Perseus,  and  he  even  went  to  Rome  to  report  to  the  seoate 
the  hostile  preparations  of  the  Macedonians.  On  his  return  from 
Italy,  as  he  was  going  to  visit  the  temple  of  Delphi,  an  attempt  was 
made  upon  his  life  by  assassins  hired  by  Perseus.  Eumenes  CEcaped, 
and  the  Roman  senate  declared  Perseus  to  be  the  enemy  of  Rome, 
B.C.172.  ' 

The  consul  P.  Licinius  was  appointed  to  proceed  with  an  army  to 
Macedonia.  At  the  same  time  commissioners  were  sent  to  Greece  to 
exhort  the  allies  of  the  Romans  to  join  in  the  impending  struggle 
against  Perseus.  Perseus  had  a  conference  with  Q.  Marcius,  one  of 
tbe  commissioners,  who  granted  him  a  truce,  during  which  the  king 
might  »end  ambassadors  to  Rome  to  plead  his  cause.  When  the  com- 
missioners returned  to  Rome  they  boasted  of  having  deceived  Perseus 
by  holding  out  the  hope  of  peace,  in  order  to  sive  time  to  Rome  to 
prepare  for  war,  whilst  the  delay  could  only  be  of  disadvantage  to 
the  king,  who^e  army  was  ready  to  take  the  field.  Some  of  the  older 
senators  are  raid  to  have  disapproved  of  thin  conduct  as  more  deserving 
of  the  name  of  Punic  than  of  Roman  faith;  but  tbe  majority  of  the 
senate,  "  who  cared  more  for  what  was  advantageous  than  for  what 
was  honest,"  supported  the  commissioner.*.  (Livy,  xlii.  47.)  The 
legates  of  Perseus,  after  being  heard  by  the  senate,  were  dismissed 
without 'any  satirfactory  answer.  Licinius,  on  arriving  in  Thessaly, 
B.C.  171,  met  the  army  of  Perseus  on  the  banks  of  tbe  Peneus,  but 
only  partial  engagements  took  place,  in  one  of  which  the  Roman 
cavali^  was  defeated,  but  in  another  it  had  the  advantage,  after  which 
both  armies  went  into  winter-quarters.  The  following  year,  B.c.  170, 
seems  to  have  been  spent  by  both  parties  in  preparations  and  desultory 
engagements,    'i'he  Consul  Hostilius  Mancinus  made  some  attempts 


'  to  enter  Macedonia  from  Thessaly,  but  did  not  snceeed.     His  legate 
Appius  Claudius,  being  sent  to  Lyci  nidus  in  Illyria,  attempted  to 
surprise  a  town  called  Ueeana,  which  was  held  t^  Persens ;  but  he 
was  foiled,  with  the  loss  of  most  of  his  men.    Meantime  the  exactions 
of  the  Roman  praetors  Lucretius  and  Hortensius  had  indisposed  several 
of  the  cities  of  Greece  against  Rome,  and  produced  a  feeling  favour- 
able to  Perseus.    Those  officers  plundered  Chaleia  in  Eubosa,  a  town 
allied  to  Rome,  and  allowed  their  soldiers  to  abuse  the  wives  and 
children  of  the  citizens.    A  citizen  of  Chalcis,  who  came  to  Rome  to 
complain,  said  it  had  been  found  much  safer  to  shut  the  gates  agaiost 
the  Roman  praetors  than  to  reoaive  tbem ;  for  those  who  had  sbat 
their  gates  had  escaped  unhurt,  whilst  the  allies  of  Ronae  were  plnn- 
dered.    The  people  of  Abdera,  being  required  to  furnish  a  heavy  con- 
tingent of  money  and  com  for  the  army,  asked  for  a  respite ;  but 
Hortensius  entered  the  town,  beheaded  the  principal  citizens,  and  sold 
the  rest  as  slaves.     Envoys  being  sent  to  Rome  by  those  unfortunate 
cities,  the  senate  ordered  the  Abderites  to  be  restored  to  liberty,  and 
Lucretius,  being  summoned  to  Rome,  was  tried  before  tbe  tribe*,  and 
fined  a  million  of  oses.     (Livy,  xliiL  4,  7,  8.)     The  Homan  com- 
missioners to  the  friendly  states  of  Epirus,  ^tolia,  and  Achsca,  acted 
with  less  disregard  to  appearances,  but  with  equal  dishonesty.     Those 
states,  like  all  weak  countries  that  submit  to  the  dictates  of  a  powerful 
stranger  under  the  specious  name  of  alliance,  were  divided  into  tvo 
parties :  one  willing  to  keep  on  friendly  terms  with  Rome,  but  still 
mindful  of  their  national  honour  and  independence ;  the  other  ser- 
vilely devoted  to  Rome.    The  leaders  of  the  latter  party  sought  the 
favour  of  the  Roman  consuls  and  praetors  by  accusing  those  whose 
views  were  not  the  same  as  their  own  of  being  secret  enemies  of 
Rome.    Some  of  the  persons  thus  accused  were  suuiuioned,  or  in 
other  words  transported  to  Rome,  to  await  the  pleasure  of  the  senate. 

In  the  next  year,  B.c.  169,  the  new  consul  Q.  Marcius  came  to  take 
the  command  of  the  army  against  Perseus.  Ho  entered  Macedonia 
unopposed,  and  took  possession  of  the  town  of  Dium ;  but  finding 
it  difficult  to  get  supplies  for  his  army,  he  withdrew  to  the  frontiers 
of  Thessaly,  retaining  possession  however  of  the  strong  defile  of  Dium, 
which  commanded  the  entrance  of  Macedonia  on  that  side.  On  tbU 
occasion  Polybius,  with  others  of  his  countrymen,  being  sent  by  tbe 
Acheeans  to  offer  their  assiatance  to  the  consul,  remained  some  time 
with  the  Roman  army. 

In  the  year  B.C.  168  Paulus  iEmilius  was  sent  to  command  the  army 
against  Macedonia.  He  passed  the  mountains  from  Thessaly  and 
advanced  to  Pydna,  where  he  met  Perseus  with  his  army.  The 
Romans  found  means  to  break  through  the  Macedonian  phalanx,  and 
a  frightful  confusion  and  butchery  followed,  in  which  20,000  Mace- 
donians are  said  to  have  lost  their  lives.  This  single  battle  decided 
the  fate  of  a  powerful  and  ancient  kingdom :  all  Macedonia  submitted 
to  the  Romans.  Perseus  fled,  almost  alone,  without  waiting  for  the 
end  of  the  battle.  He  ^eut  first  to  Pella,  the  ancient  seat  of  the 
Macedonian  kings,  then  to  Amphipolis,  and  thence  to  the  island  of 
Samothrace,  whose  asylum  was  considered  inviolable  ;  thence  he 
attempted  to  escape  by  sea  to  Thrace,  but  a  Cretan  master  of  a  vessel, 
after  having  shipped  part  of  his  treasures,  sailed  away,  leaving  tbe 
king  on  the  shore.  The  kings  attendants  having  also  forsaken  him 
except  one,  Perseus,  with  his  eldest  son  Pliilip,  came  out  of  the  temple 
where  he  had  taken  refuge  and  surrendered  to  the  Romans.  He  wm 
treated  at  first  by  ^niilius  with  considerate  indulgence,  but  was 
obliged  to  parade  the  streets  of  Rome  with  his  childn^n,  to  grace  the 
triumph  of  his  conqueror.  He  was  afterwards  confined,  by  order  of 
the  senate,  at  Alba,  in  the  mountains  of  the  Marsi,  near  the  Lake 
Fucinus,  where  he  died  in  a  few  years.  His  son  Philip  also  died  st 
Alba.  Another  and  a  younger  son  is  said  to  have  become  a  scribe  or 
writer  to  the  municipality  of  Alba. 

PE'RSIUS,  AULUS  FLACCUS,  a  Roman  satirist,  was  born  at 
Volaterrae,  a  town  of  Etruria,  about  the  20th  yt  ar  of  the  reign  of 
Tiberius,  a.d.  84.  H9  was  of  equestrian  rank.  At  the  early  age  of  »ix 
years  he  lost  his  father.  His  mother,  who  was  afterwards  masried  to 
another  Roman  knight,  appears  to  have  bestowed  extraordioaiy  cure 
upon  Persius ;  and  he  appears  to  have  shown  towards  her  the  strongest 
filial  affection.  Persius  was  trained  at  Volaterree  till  his  twelfth  year, 
and  he  then  proceeded  to  Rome,  where  he  studied  grammar  undrr 
Rhemnios  Palaemon,  and  rhetoric  under  Virginius  Flaccus.  At  tbe 
age  of  sixteen  he  became  a  pupil  of  Annseus  Comutus,  a  Stoic  pbilo- 
pher,  who  had  come  from  Leptis  in  Africa  to  settle  at  Rome.  Lucao, 
the  poet|  was  his  fellow-disciple  in  the  school  of  Cornutua.  Peraias 
and  Comutus  were  bound  to  eaoh  other  by  feelings  more  like  tho^e 
of  father  and  son  than  suoh  as  usually  subsist  between  preceptor  scd 
scholar.  This  friendship  continued  without  interruption  till  the  dfath 
of  Persius,  which  took  place  on  the  24th  of  November,  a.d.  62. 
He  bequeathed  his  books  and  a  large  sum  of  money  to  Comutus,  who 
however  declined  to  receive  the  latter,  and  gave  it  op  to  the  sifters  ol 
Persius. 

The  materials  for  a  life  of  Persius  are  scanty ;  but  they  are  snfficicDt 
to  show  him  in  a  very  favourable  light.  Amidst  prevailing  oorruption, 
he  maintained  a  high  moral  character.  He  consistently  appUeti  bis 
principles  as  a  Stoic  to  the  purposes  of  self  discipline.  His  aequsiot* 
ance  with  men  and  things  was  the  result  of  private  study  more  than 
of  actual  converse  with  tbe  world,  so  that,  as  his  writings  testify*  be 
viewed  human  life  as  he  thouKht  it  should  be,  rather  than  as  it  really 
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WAS.  Different  opinions  are  formed  of  Persius  as  a  satirical  poet. 
QulntUian  and  Martial,  with  some  of  the  early  Christian  writers,  bear 
a  high  ieatimony  to  his  merits,  as  do  likewise  several  modem  critics. 
Others  consider  him  not  worth  reading. 

The  works  of  Perslus  consist  of  six  Satires  with  a  prologue,  which 
seems  however  not  a  very  suitable  introduction  eitiier  to  the  first 
satire  or  to  the  six  satirea  taken  as  one  work.    The  metre  of  this  pro- 
logue, which  comprises  li  lines,  is  of  the  kind  called  choliambio  (lame 
iambic),  or  scazon  (hidtyig),  of  which  kind  are  seven  of  the  poems  of 
Catullus.     The  Satires  contain  altogether  only  650  hexatneters;  and  in 
some  nxanoscripts  they  are  given  as  one  continuous  work.    Whether 
Persius  wrote  more  than  we  now  possess,  as  the  author  of  his  life 
attributed    to  Suetonius  affirms,  we  know  not;  but  since  Quintilian 
and  Martial  speak  of  his  claims  to  distinction,  though  he  left  **  only 
one  book/'  we  should  conclude  that  no  other  production  of  his  was 
known  in  their  time.    Much  has  been  said  respecting  the  obscurity 
of  Persius,  and  it  has  even  been  stated  that  he  meant  not  to  be  easily 
understood.     It  is  not  very  likely  that  a  man  ever  wrote  seriously 
with  the  intention  of  being  obscure.    It  is  granted  that  Persius  is 
obscure ;  but  he  was,  no  doubt^  plain  enough  to  his  contemporaries, 
who  were  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  the  Stole  philosophy,  and 
with  the  persons  and  things  geuerally  referred  to.    Modern  readers 
without  such  a  key  will  of  course  find  difficulties  in  Persius.    Com- 
mentators have  however  thrown  much  light  upon  this  author,  and 
among  them  Isaac  Ca&aubon  may  be  mentioned  first ;  but  his  comment 
is  copious  enough  to  frighten  most  readers  of  the  present  day.    The 
comment  of  Koenig  is  briefer.    "  But  that  of  Bond  may  be  recom- 
mended as  the  beat,  particularly  because  it  comes  directly  to  the  point, 
aud  brings  forward  short  passages  from  other  writers  in  such  a  way 
as   greatly  to  illustrate  the  phraseology  of  Persius."      The  English 
reader  n^ay  derive  a  correct  idea  of  Perslas  from  the  translation  and 
notes   of  Qifford.     The  best  editions  of  Persius  are  those  of  Isaac 
Casaubon,  revised  by  his  son  Merio,  London,  1647 ;  Bond,  Norib.,  1631 ; 
Koeuig,  Gott.,  1803;   Passow,  Lips.,  1809;   Jahn,  Lipa,  1843;  and 
Heinricb,  Lips.,  1844.    English  translations  have  been  made  by  Holy- 
day,  Dry  den,  Brewster,  Sir  Wm.  Drummond,  and  Oifford. . 

PERTHES,  CHRISTOPH  FRIEDRICH,  one  of  the  most  dislin- 
guished  booksellers  of  Germany,  was  bom  April  21,  1772,  at  Rudolf- 
stadt,  the  capital  of  the  petty  Qerman  principality  of  Schwarzburg, 
where  his  father  was  secretary  of  the  exchequer,  who,  dying  in 
1777,  left  his  widow  and  son  unprovided  for,  except  by  a  pension  of 
twenty -one  florins  to  the  widow.  The  widow  sought  to  maintain  her- 
self by  going  to  service  as  a  nurse,  while  young  Perthes  was  confided 
to  the  care  of  his  grandmother.  On  her  death  in  1 779  he  was  transferred 
to  bis  maternal  uncle,  Friedrich  Heabel,  also  a  state  official  of  the 
PriDoe  of  Schwarzburg,  who  as  far  as  he  was  able  instructed  the  young 
Perthes,  instilling  good  principles  into  him,  but  little  of  literature.  At 
the  age  of  twelve  he  was  sent  to  the  gymnasium  of  Rudolfstadt,  but 
his  previous  deficiencies  rendered  him  unable  to  profit  much  by  the 
instruction  here  afforded,  a  loss  which  he  continued  to  lament  in  later 
life,  and  which  he  then  made  great  efforts  to  repair.  While  at  this 
seminary  however  he  took  great  delight  in  readiug  travels,  and  they 
appear  to  have  had  much  influence  in  developing  a  feeling  of  self- 
dependence  on  his  own  exertions ;  and  another  relation^  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Heubel,  the  superintendent  of  public  buildiogs,  by  taking 
young  Perthes  in  his  occasional  visitations,  gave  him  a  liking  for 
Datund  scenery.  A  brother  of  his  father's  was  a  bookseller  at  Gotha, 
aud  tUis  seems  to  have  led  to  the  idea  of  dedicating  Perthes  to  that 
trade.  In  1786,  therefore,  he  was  taken  to  the  great  bookselling  mart 
at  Leipsic,  as  to  a  statute  fair,  to  find  a  master  for  him.  He  was 
rejected  by  one  becau^  he  could  not  construe  amo,  and  by  another  as 
too  delicate;  but  one,  Bobme^  agreed  to  accept  him  as  an  apprentice 
at  the  end  of  another  year.  On  September  11,  1787,  he  entered  upon 
his  new  occupation.  His  master  was  not  unkind,  but  strict ;  he  was 
employed  in  the  lover  and  more  irksome  duties  of  his  trade,  particu- 
larly as  a  collector ;  his  feet  were  frostbitten  in  the  winter ;  he  was 
coufiued  to  bis  room  for  nine  weeks,  during  which  his  master's 
daughter,  Frederika,  then  only  twelve  years  old,  attended  him,  and 
read  lo  him  a  translation  of  Muratori's '  History  of  Italy.'  He  recovered, 
and  became  fondly  attache<i  to  his  nurse.  While  serving  his  appren- 
ticeship Ms  desire  for  acquiring  knowledge  was  great,  but  his  means 
were  so  restricted  that  he  had  little  opportunity  of  doing  so  beyond 
his  own  unaided  exertioua  liis  mother's  pension  (about  2L  a^year),  a 
few  occasional  presents  from  his  unole  Heubel,  and  two  dollars  yearly 
from  his  master,  formed  the  extent  of  his  funds,  and  with  these  he  had 
to  supply  himself  with  shoes  and  clothea  After  he  had  been  appren* 
ticed  some  time,  a  new  apprentice,  named  Kessig,  was  introduced. 
Ihis  associate  became  a  candidate  for  the  affections  of  Frederika.  The 
rivaUhip  revealed  to  Pirthes  that  he  was  in  love,  and  like  a  true 
German,  he  made  a  confidant  of  his  rival.  They  agreed  to  each 
attempt  to  gain  htr,  and  that  the  unsuccestful  suitor  was  to  submit 
uncomplainingly  to  his  fate.  In  1792,  when  the  French  revolution 
broke  out,  both  uncle  and  nephew  took  a  great  interest  in  its  progress; 
but  Perthes  saw  and  expressed  in  his  letters  to  his  uncle  reasons  for 
apprehending  danger.  His  nuanners  appear  to  have  been  all  his  life 
peculiarly  attractive,  modest  yet  firm ;  and  while  with  Bohme  he 
became  acquainted  with  Qothe,  Herder,  and  Schiller.  At  the  Kaster 
fair  of  17U3,  Hoflinann,  a  large  publisher  in  Hamburgi  haviDg  ex- 


'  pressed  a  wish  to  hire  hun  as  an  aadstant,  his  master  released  him 
'  from  his  apprenticeship,  which  had  yet  a  year  to  run,  and  he  departed 
with   Hoffmann  to  Hamburg.    While  here,  though  he  sedulously 
attended  to  his  business,  he  did  not  forget  his  first  attachment,  and 
corresponded  with  his  rival,  Nessig,  who  undertook  to  give  a  faithful 
account  of  Frederika,  and  the  state  of  her  affections.     His  notions  ol 
bookselling  appear  to  have  far  exceeded  those  of  either  of  his  masters. 
In  1794  he  writes :  *'  Where  will  you  find  a  body  of  men  so  deficient 
in  the  requisite  information,  and  so  negligent  of  the  duties  of  their 
calling,  as  the  booksellers?    Germany  is  deluged  with  wretched  and 
abominable  publications,  and  will  be  delivered  from  this  plague  only 
when  the  booksellers  shall  care  more  for  honour  than  for  gold."  After 
a  residence  of  about  three  years  with  Hoffmann,  during  which  he  had 
won  the  esteem  of  many  eminent  literary  men,  and  made  great  efforts 
to  repair  his  defective  education  by  study  and  by  intercourse  with  the 
numerous  French  emigrants  then  in  Hamburg,  and  having  received  a 
promise  of  the  reversion  of  his  uncle's  business  in  Qotha,  for  which 
he  was  not  ihclined  to  wait,  he  determined  to  begin  business  for 
himself.    This  he  effected  on  borrowed  capital,  and  in  partnership 
with  his  old  ^How-apprentice,  Nessig.    As  soon  as  this  was  effected, 
they  both  offered  themselves  to  Frederika  Bohme,  who  declined  to 
marry  either,  though  she  owned  that  she  loved  both— a  good  reason, 
perhaps,  for  her  refeolntion.    Perthes  was  in  despair.    He  writes,  *'  my 
whole  life-plan  is  ruined — ruined  by  her."    But  he  immersed  himself 
in  business,  in  hopes  of  thus  overcoming  his  apprehended  ruin — and 
succeeded.    The  partnership  with  Nessig  did  not  last  Idbg,  as  it  was 
found  that^  though  not  unsuccessful,  the  profiti  were  not  enough  for 
two ;  and  he  now  proceeded  on  his  own  account.     His  acquaintance 
with  literary  men  extended.  Fred.  H.  Jacobi,  the  Stolbergs,  Voss,  and 
Count  Reveutlow  were  among  them.    By  Jacobi  he  was  introduced  to 
Claudius,  the  editor  of  the  '  Wandsbecker  Bote '  (Messenger),  whose 
daughter  Caroline  he  married,  after  a  short  courtship,  on  August  2  of 
that  year.    She  was  a  delicate  retiring  woman,  possessed  of  strong 
religious  feelings,  and  an  ardent  love  for  her  husband;  but  his  active 
bustling  habits  gave  her  occasional  uneasiness,  aud  she  would  have 
!  preferred  his  being  more  calm  and  less  worldly.    To  her  gentle 
remonstrances  he  replied,  "  I  am  persuaded  that  I  am  a  rr^Ai\  born 
to  turn  my  own  wheel,  and  that  of  others,  with  energy."    In  1799, 
with  an  addition  of  capital,  also  borrowed,  he  entered  into  partnership 
with  Besser,  who,  from  his  integrity,  activity,  and  great  literary 
knowledge,  was  of  most  essential  service  in  the  business.    This  went 
on  happily  and  successfully  till  1803,  when  the  French  occupied 
Hanover,  placed  Hambuig  in  a  state  of  blockade,  aud  in  1806  occupied 
the  town  itself;  and  though  for  a  short  time  released  by  the  peace  of 
Tilsit,  it  was  incorporated  in  1810  with  the  Fi-ench  empire,    btill  the 
'  firm  went  on,  though  embarrassed  by  the  MiUn  and  Berlin  decrees, 
and  the  censorship  to  which  the  press  was  subjected.    Perthes  had,  in 
his  correspondence,  lamented  the  apathy  of  Germany  under  the  French 
yoke,  and  when  the  French  retired  before  the  Russians  in  1813,  he 
took  an  active  part  in  restoring  the  old  constitution,  and  became  a 
member  of  the  burgher  guard.    But  the  French  under  Davoust  and 
Vandamme  almost  immediately  returned,  regained  possession  of  Ham- 
burg, levied  enormous  contributions,  and  devastated  the  town.  Perthes 
had  sent  his  wife  and  family  to  W'andsbock,  but  he  was  a  marked  man, 
and  one  of  those  exempted  from  the  general  pardon  which  was  pro- 
claimed.  He  was  forced  to  fly,  the  shop  was  plundered,  and  sealed  up 
as  sequestrated.  It  was  now  that  the  calm  heroism  and  devoted  attach- 
ment of  his  wife  displayed  itself.    She  thanked  him  from  her  heart 
"  that  your  name  stands  among  the  ten  enemies  of  the  tyrant;"  and 
subsequently,  though  suffering  extreme  deprivation,  with  one  of  her 
children  dying,  she  exhorts  him  to  persist  in  fulfilling  his  duty.     In 
1814  they  were  enabled  to  return  to  Hambuig,  where,  by  the  exertions 
of  Besser,  they  met  all  their  trade  obligations,  and  the  business  again 
proceeded  prosperously.     In  1821  his  excellent  wife  died,  soon  after 
which  he  resigned  the  Hamburg  business  to  his  partner,  and  in  1822 
removed  to  Qotha,  where  he  adventured  more  largely  as  a  publibher, 
the  works  he  chiefly  produced  being  on  theology  and  history.    In 
theology  he  published  for  Neander,  Ullmau,  Tholuok,  Bunseo,  and. 
many  others,  who  were  opponents  of  the  rationalistic  opinions;  and 
in  history  he  published  the  '  Qeueral  History  of  the  States  of  Europe,' 
edited  by  Heeren  and  Ukert,  to  which  many  of  the  most  euiiuent 
writers  of  Cermany  contributed.    He  was  also  the  publisher  of  the 
well-khown  '  Almanaoh  de  Qotha.'    In  all  these  undertakings  he  was  x 
not  only  publisher,  but  a  most  efficient  adviser,  and  his  opinions  were 
highly  valued,  not  only  by  the  contributors,  but  by  men  like  Niebuhr 
and  SchlegeL    In  1825  he  married  a  second  time,  and  his  choice  was 
almost  as  fortunate  as  his  first.    Charlotte  Becker,  a  widow,  was  an 
excellent  mother  to  his  children,  and  an  attentive  and  affectionate 
wife  to  himself.    Some  few  years  before  his  death  he  resigned  the 
business  to  his  son  Justus,  by  whom  it  is  now  carried  on,  aud  of 
which  an  estabUshmeat  for  printing  maps  on  a  large  scale  form  a  part. 
He  retired  to  the  village  of  Friedriohroda,  a  few  miles  from  Gotho, 
where,  with  a  oheeiful  and  tolerant  pitty  which  had  always  distin- 
guished  him,  he   awaited   his  dissolution,  which   took   place  on 
May  18,  1843. 

Perthes'  correspondence  was  TSfy  extensive^  and  was  both  instruetiTe 
and  entertaining.  Excellent  specimens  of  it  are  given  in  *  F.  Perthes 
Leben.     Nach  detsen  Bchriftliohen  und  mundlichen  aufgeaeiohnet,' 
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{tlSyo1i.8TO,  pnbliihed,  ieiS-S5,b;  bisaon,  Gemana  Theodor,  who  i>  j 
proreiBur  of  law  io  ths  Uuiienit;  of  Soim.  B«>idca  thcBf ,  (ome  of  bis  , 
corrwiKmdenca  wu  publiahfld  in  1819  ia  'Etnu  tiber  den  DeatKh«Q 
Add,  Id  Briefen,' a  correspoiidBiice  between  Prrt}iu,Pouqti£,  Honer.aiid 
otbera ;  and  lo  '  Britriige  zur  Gnchiohte  DeuUcbluidi  in  den  Jabrrn 
1805-1809,  dUB  bi-ieGichen  Hittbeilungsn,'  letter!  betwscD  Pertbea, 
JoliaDQ  Ton  Hiiller.  and  othen,  iaaued  in  I80S.  Bia  son  Clemens, 
bfaide  the  Uemoirs  of  hia  fstber,  ia  the  Author  cf  'Der  Deutfcha 
StsaUlebsD  Tor  der  EeTolatioo.  Eins  Vorarbeit  cam  deutecbrn 
Stsatirecbt,' 1845  )  and 'Einrerleibaug  Kraknna,  und  dis  Scbluf sscte 
des  Wiener  Congreesrs,'  1846.  Tbs  Memoirs  hB*e  been  tnaalated 
with  rome  oondtnaaliou,  in  2  Tola.  Sio.  published  io  1856. 

PE'HTINAX,  PU-BLIUS  HE'LVIUS,  bom  about  A.D.  126,  at  Till* 
Hsrlia,  near  Alba  Fompsii,  now  Alba  ia  Piedmont,  oa  the  bsnka  ot 
the  TsQBTua,  wu  the  aon  of  ■  freedman  who  dealt  in  charcoal,  an 
important  artiote  of  fuel  in  Ilsly  even  at  the  present  day.  His  father 
gave  bim  a  good  edutatioo,  placing  him  under  tfae  tuition  of  Sulpioiua 
Apollinaria,  a  celebrated  grammnrian,  who  ia  repeatedly  qaotcd  by 
Aulua  OelliaE.  Fertioaz  tieosme  a  proGdent  in  the  Greek  and  lloman 
Isnguagee;  and  aftrr  the  death  of  his  msster,  ha  taught  grammar 
himself.  But  being  diasatiefied  with  the  small  profits  at  his  profession, 
he  entered  the  srmy  ;  and  being  aasisted  by  tbe  iotereat  of  Lolliuna 
AtituB,  a  men  of  a  coaaular  family  and  bis  father's  pntronui,  he  was 
promoted  to  a  command. 

He  wai  sent  U>  Syria  at  the  head  of  a  cohort,  and  served  with 
distinction  egainat  the  Parthiani,  under  L.  Yerus.  the  colleague  of 
Uanms  Aareliiu,  He  was  afterwards  sent  to  Britain,  where  be 
lemaioed  for  aome  time.  Subsequently  he  acrred  in  Uo^iB,  Germany, 
and  Dacis ;  but  upon  some  tnepldon  of  bis  fidelity,  be  waa  recalled  by 
UarcuB  Aureliui.  Hating  cleared  himeelF,  lie  naa  made  prietor  and 
eommander  of  the  Grst  legion,  and  obtaioed  the  rank  of  aenaior. 
Being  lent  to  Bhatia  and  ^onI:um,  he  drove  away  the  hoatile  German 
trib».  Hia  next  promotion  waa  to  the  conaulate,  and  he  publicly 
receired  the  prsiae  of  Marcua  in  the  senate  and  In  tbe  camp  for  his 
diitinguiehed  aerrioes.  In  Syria  he  asaisted  in  represaing  tbe  revolt  of 
Avitua  CuaaiuB.  He  was  nsxt  removed  to  the  command  of  the  legions 
□a  the  Danube,  and  was  made  governor  of  Hcesia  and  Daeia,  and 
tfterwarda  returned  to  Syria  as  governor,  where  be  remained  till  tbe 
death  of  Haroua.  Cspitobnua  saya  that  hia  conduct  was  irrepnbenaible 
till  the  time  ot  hia  Syrian  government,  when  he  enriched  himself,  and 
hia  conduct  became  ths  subject  of  popular  oenaure. 

On  his  return  to  Itomr,  be  waa  banished  by  Perenoia,  the  favourite 
of  Commodus,  to  hia  nstivo  eouclry,  Ligurin.  Here  he  adorned  Villa 
Hartis  with  sumptuoua  buildings,  in  tbe  irfldat  of  which  however  he 
|eft  his  hamble  paternal  cotlage  untonched.  He  remained  three  yeara 
in  Liguria.  After  the  death  of  Perennie,  Commodus  commiaaioned 
him  to  proceed  to  Britain,  whrre  the  licentiousDeas  of  the  troops  had 
degenr rated  into  mutiny.  On  bis  arrival,  the  soldiers  wished  to  ealuta 
liim  emperor,  and  ware  with  difficulty  prevented  by  Pertinai,  who 
seems  to  bsvs  found  the  discipline  of  the  legions  in  that  remote  part 
of  the  empire  in  a  moat  deplorable  state.  One  of  the  le^oaa  revolted 
againat  him;  and  in  trying  to  represa  it,  he  waa  wounded,  and  left 
amoDg  the  dead.  On  hia  recovery,  be  puniahed  the  mutlneen,  and 
Boliciled  ths  emperor  for  his  recall,  aa  his  attempts  at  restoring 
diaciplino  had  rendered  him  obnoxious  to  tbe  army.  He  waa  then 
sent  procoDiul  to  Africa,  and  was  afterwards  made  prcefeot  of  Rome, 
in  which  oSce  be  showed  much  temperance  and  humanity. 


AfterUMtnnrder  of  Commodus,  two  of  the  conspirators,  LKttuand 
Electua,  went  to  Pertioai  and  offered  him  the  empire,  which  Pertinai 
at  Erst  refused,  but  afterwards  aocepted,  and  was  fffoolaimed  emperor 
by  the  aecate  in  the  night  previous  to  tbe  1st  of  January,  i.D.  1 93, 
Pertitiai  iwalled  those  who  had  been  aiilad  for  treaeon  under  Com- 
modus, and  cleared  from  obloquy  the  memory  of  tboae  who  bad  been 
unjustly  put  to  death.  But  hia  attempts  to  restore  disciphne  in  the 
army  alienated  the  aUectiona  of  the  soldiers,  who  hsdbesnaccustomrd 
to  licence  under  tbe  reign  of  Commodua.  As  he  found  tbe  trrsaury 
empty,  he  sold  the  statue^  the  plate,  and  all  the  valuable  objecU 
amaised  by  Commodus,  and  even  hia  concubines.  By  this  means  be 
ealle<.ted  money  to  pay  ths  PrBtoriana,  and  to  make  the  usual  gifts 
to  the  people  of  Rome.  He  publicly  declared  that  he  would  receive 
DO  legacies  or  inheritance  from  any  one,  and  ha  took  away  several 
lues  and  lolls  nhich  bad  been  imposed  by  Commodua.    Pertinai 
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was  cherished  by  tb«  senate  and  the  people;  hat  the  turbulent  Pras- 
toriana,  secretly  enoonragod  by  the  tmitor  Latua,  oonipired  agsiaat 
tbe  new  emperor.  After  oSerlng  the  empire  to  several  persona,  they 
went  to  tbs  palace,  three  hundred  innnmber.  The  frienda  of  Pertimz 
urged  him  to  conoeal  liimsalf  till  the  atorm  had  pasaed ;  but  tbe 
emperor  esid  that  such  conduct  would  be  unworthy  of  bis  imnk  ;  aod 
he  appeared  before  the  mutineera,  and  calmly  remonstrated  with  tbem 
upon  the  guilt  of  their  attempt.  He  was  msking  an  impresaion  upon 
them,  when  one  of  the  coldlers,  a  Oerman  by  birth,  threw  his  spear  at 
bim  and  wounded  him  in  the  breast,  Pertinai  then  covered  hia  face, 
and  praying  the  gods  to  avenge  his  murder,  waa  Gniahed  by  the  other 
soldiera.  Electus  alone  defended  bim  as  long  aa  he  could,  and  was 
killed  with  him.  Tbe  soldiers  cut  off  ths  brad  of  Pertinai  and  carried 
it  into  their  camp,  and  then  put  the  empire  to  auction,  offering  it  to 
the  highest  bidder.  [Didiub,  Jduahl's]  Pertinai  was  aiity-eevcn 
years  of  age,  and  bad  reigned  eighty-seven  daya 

PEKUQi'NO,  PIETUO,  or  PIETRO  VANNUCCI  DELLA 
FIEYE,  or  as  hs  subecnbed  himself,  '  DE  CASTKO  PLEBIS,'  w>a 
the  aoD  of  a  oertain  Criatofano,  a  poor  man  of  Citta  della  Pieve. 
wherePietro  waaboni„in  the  year  1446.  HU  father  is  said  to  have 
placed  him  aa  a  ahop-boy  (fattorino)  with  a  painterof  Perugia.  Wheo 
about  twenty-Sve  yeaii  of  age,  according  to  Vaiari,  he  visited  Florenc*; 
and  became  a  pupil  of  Andrea  Ve^^ccbio,  the  master  of  LoreDio  di 
Credi  and  Leonardo  da  Vinci;  bat  this  fact  aeema  very  doabtfnl,  and 
Msriotti  queatlons  whether  he  visited  Florence  thus  early.  Be  tbatsa 
it  may,  in  the  course  of  a  few  yeara  he  attained  considerable  reputa- 
tion, and  Ilia  works  were  so  much  esteemed  oa  to  be  exported.  In 
14TS  we  End  him  employed  by  the  magiatratea  of  Prrugia,  and  tfae 
order  1')r  a  payment  to  him  in  that  year  appears  on  the  public  recordi 
of  the  town.  In  1480  hs  rieeuted  aome  freHnea  for  Siitos  IV.  in  the 
Siatine  chapel  at  Rome :  only  ooe  or  two  of  these  now  remain,  tfae 
greater  part  having  been  deatroyed  to  moke  room  for  the  Last  Judg- 
ment of  U.  Angelo  iu  the  time  of  Paul  UI.  The  Dead  Christ,  and 
other  Ggures  ao  much  praised  by  Vaaari,  were  painted  for  tfae  nuns  ot 
Santa  Chian  at  Florence  in  1485.  Fraccwco  del  Pugline  is  said  to 
have  bid  for  this  picture  tbree  times  theoriginal  price, and  a  duplicate 
by  Perugino,  but  the  offer  was  refused.  In  the  year  IGOO  netro 
executed  the  fresoors  in  the  Cambio  at  Pemcia.  He  afterwards  visited 
Florenoe,  hut,  in  consequence  of  a  quarrel  with  the  artists  then, 
returned  to  the  city  whenoehe  derives  bia  name.  He  died  at  Castello 
di  FoQtignano,  in  1G24. 

The  fame  of  Pemgino  baa  certunly  been  widely  spread,  from  tbs 
circumstance  of  hia  having  been  the  teacher  of  Bafiaelle ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  the  superior  genius  of  tbe  pupil  baa  served  to  throw  into ' 
comparative  obscurity  the  great  merit  of  the  master.  Pemgino  was  a 
most  unequal  painter :  his  early  works  are  far  better  than  those  exe- 
cuted after  1500.  Tbe  popularity  of  hia  pictursa,aud  the  facility  which 
he  had  ocquiied,  produced  repetition  and  mechanicnl  siecution. 
Vosari  eays  "  he  gave  all  hia  Bgorea  one  and  the  same  siri"  but  that 
"air"  ii  unqueationably  far  luperior  to  tbs  contortions  of  Tanri 
himaelf  and  his  fellDwpnpila  in  tha  aebool  of  H.  Angelo.  Perugino 
lived  to  tee  the  eonSict  between  the  old  and  simple  style  and  tha  very 
different  principles  of  the  great  maater  juat  named.  With  M.  Angelo 
himaelf  he  la  nportad  to  havD  had  a  public  quarrel ;  Vasari'a  oooount 
thereforg  of  hia  moral  character  mnat  be  received  with  some  little 
anaplcion.  He  aaya  that  Perugino  was  an  infidel,  who  could  never  be 
brought  to  believe  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  who  wonld  do 
anything  for  money.  At  tbe  same  time  he  gives  him  great  credit  for 
his  technical  akill,  especially  in  colourir'g.  Perugiuo't  pictures  how- 
ever are  aingularly  pure  in  style,  and  certainly  auch  as  soema  scateely 
compatible  with  the  character  which  Vaeori  gives  of  the  painter- 

Among  the  beat  piotures  of  Pemgino  now  eitant  are  : — An  *  Infant 
Chriat,  Virgin,  and  Angela,'  painted  in  1480,  and  preserved  in  the 
Albaui  Palace  at  Rome ;  a  Freeco  in  Santa  M.  Maddalena  del  Paoi  at 
Florence, executed  at  a  later  jwriod  ;  the  'Dead Christ,'  before  alluded 
lo  (now  in  the  Pitti  Palace,  No.  164);  one  or  two  piotures  in  the 
Accademia  st  Florence ;  aud  his  fresooes  in  tbe  Cambio  st  Perugia. 
Jn  the  National  Qallory  are  two  pictures  by  Perugioo — 'The  Virgin 
and  Infant  Christ,  with  St.  John;'  and  'The  Virgin  adoring  tbe  Infant 
Christ,' with,  in  one  of  the  aide -com  patimenta,  tbe  Archangel  Michael 
and  in  the  other  the  Archangel  Raphael  and  Tobias. 

Rifraella  waa  a  pupil  of  Perugino,  and  hii  early  work*,  such  aa  tbe 
'  Horriage  of  the  Virgin,'  greatly  resemble  thoee  of  bia  master.  After 
RaSiuille  tha  foliowiog  painters  were  atnong  tha  mott  eminent  acholan 
of  Perugino  ^ — Pinturioshio  of  Perugia  ;  Andrea  Luigi  d'Asstsi,  called 
L'lngrgno;  Giovanni  bpagnuolo,  auraamed  Lo  Spagna;  and  Kooco 
Zoppo  of  Florenoe.  AH  of  these  cloasly  imitated  Perugino's  manner, 
and  many  of  the  worka  attributed  to  the  master  are  doubtless  by  ona 
or  other  of  the  pupils. 

(Vasari,  Vxit  dti  Piltori;  Uariotti,  UUax  Pilioridu  Ptngi'i; 
Rumohr,  Ilaliaiiicht  FoTtchungm  ;  Lansi,  Sroria  PiltoHea,  itc.  ] 

PKRUZZI,  BALDASSA'RE,  an  architect  of  less  ctlsbrity  this 
msny  greatly  mferior  to  him  in  dwign,  was  Umi  in  1481  at  Yultern, 
to  which  dty  his  father  Antonio  hod  removed,  in  order  to  avoid  tba 
oivil  disaenaions  which  agitated  Florence.  A  few  years  afleneard) 
Voltsrra  itself  w*s  besieged  and  sacked,  and  Antonio  Bed  to  Siemi, 
where  the  family  lived  in  reduced  clroumrtAnrea,  having  lost  neailj 
all  their  property.    On  hia  fath,  r'a  death,  Baldaa.aiv,  wbo  had  enjojert      ' 
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oppoilunities  of  ooooBa  to  many  arUstBand  their  works,  determiDed  to 
apply  himself  "to  painting,  which  he  did  with  00  much  asaiduitj,  both 
from  hia  natural  inclination  and  from  his  wish  to  aid  his  mother  and 
slater,  that  he  made  extraordinary  progress.  After  executing  some 
Bubjeois  in  a  ohapel  at  Volterra,  he  accompanied  a  painter  of  that  city 
named  Piero  to  Rome,  where  the  latter  was  employed  by  Alexander  VI. 
The  death  of  that  pope  frustrated  their  scheme  of  working  in  concert 
at  the  Vatican :  however,  Baldassare  remained  for  awhile  at  Rome, 
where  he  painted  some  frescoes*  in  the  church  of  S.  Onofrio,  and  in 
that  of  San  Rocoo  k  Ripa;  and  diatingni^hed  himself  by  some  others 
at  Ostia*  particularly  by  one  in  chiaroscuro,  representing  a  siege  by 
Roman  warriors,  and  remarkable  for  the  strict  fidelity  of  the  ancient 
military  oostume,  which  he  derived  from  bas-reliefii  and  other  existing 
monnments. 

On  returning  to  Rome  he  found  a  liberal  patron  in  the  oelebrated 

Agostino  Chigi  (a  native  of  Siena),  by  whom  he  was  enabled  to  continue 

at  Rome  for  the  purpose  of  devoting  himself  chiefly  to  the  study  of 

arohiteoture.    The  acquirements  be  thus  made  soon  displayed  them- 

selyea  in  wliat  was  then  quite  a  new  career  of  art,  namely,  architectural 

perspectivos  and  scene-painting ;  and  the  science  of  perspective  and  its 

application  to  pictorial  illusion  and  effect    Vasari  relates,  as  an  illus* 

tration  of  the  perfection  to  which  he  brought  this  branch  of  art,  that 

on  his  taking  Titian  to  see  some  of  Peruzei's  works,  that  great  painter 

could  hardly  believe  at  first  that  the  objects  were,  not  real.    Of  his 

performances  in  scene*painting  there  is  now  no  evidence,  but  some 

idea  of  hia  extraordinary  ability  in  it  may  still  be  formed  from  the 

painted  architecture,  &c.,  with  which  he  decorated  a  gallery  in  the 

Famesina.    It  was  not  however  in  scenic  and  fictitious  architecture 

alone  that  he  displayed  his  talent  for  that  art ;  he  designed  many 

elegant  facades  at  Rome,  and  gave  proof  of  his  superior  ability  in  the 

Palazzo  Massimi,  one  of  the  most  original  and  tasteful  edifices  of  its 

class  in  that  city.    Instead  of  beiog  perplexed  by  the  awkwardness  of 

the  site,  he  availed  himself  of  it  to  curve  the  front  of  the  building,  and 

thereby  produce  so  happy  an  effect  that  such  form  seems  to  have  been 

entirely  the  result  of  choice,  and  independent  of  other  circumstances. 

The  loggia  and  small  inner  court  are  singularly  beautiful,  and  the 

whole  edifice  deserves  the  attention  it  has  received  in  a  folio  work,  by 

Suys  and  Haudebourt,  expressly  devotad  to  it,  and  containing  outline 

engravings  of  all  its  parts  and  details  (Paris,  1818). 

In  1520  PeruEzi  was  appoioted  by  Leo  X.  to  succeed  Raffaelle  as 
architect  of  St.  Peter's ;  and  he  made  a  design  for  St.  Peter's  on  the 
plan  of  a  Qreek  cross,  which,  had  it  been  executed,  would  perhaps 
have  surpassed  the  present  structure.  He  likewise  made  two  different 
designs  for  the  fa^e  of  San  Petronio  at  Bologno.  On  Rome  beiog 
tskken  and  sacked  by  the  Constable  Bourbon,  it  was  with  extreme 
difficulty  that  Baldassare  escaped  from  the  hands  of  the  soldiery ;  and 
after  being  pillaged  of  everything  reached  Siena,  where  he  was  most 
kindly  received,  and  employed  on  Tsrions  buildings.  He  returned 
however  to  Rome,  and  it  was  then  that  he  built  the  Palazzo  Massimi, 
but  did  not  live  to  see  it  quite  completed.  He  died  in  1536,  and  was 
buried  in  the  Pantheon,  near  Raffaelle. 

There  are  two  works  attributed  to  Pemzzi  in  the  National  Gallery — 
'  The  Adoration  of  the  Magi,'  which  however  was  probably  painted  by 
a  scholar;  and  a  drawing  in  chiaroscuro  of  'The  Adoration  of  the 
Kings.' 

PESCE,  NICOLA  or  COLA,  a  famous  Sicilian  swimmer  and  diver, 
who  lived  towkrds  the  end  of  the  14th  century.  Hi^  name  was 
Nicholas,  and  he  was  sumamed  '  Pesce '  (the  '  Fish ')  on  account  of  his 
expertness  in  diving.  Frederic  II.,  king  of  the  Two  Siciliev,  employed 
him  and  encouraged  his  feats.  The  most  incredible  stories  are  told 
of  him :  it  is  said  that  he  passed  whole  hours  under  water,  and  whole 
days  in  the  water ;  that  he  used  to  swim  from  Sicily  to  the  Lipari 
Islands,  carrying  letters  and  despatches  in  a  leathern  bag,  &c.  The 
truth  seems  to  be  that  he  was  a  most  expert  swimmer  and  diver,  and 
that  he  could  remain  longer  under  water  than  any  other  person  on 
record.  He  had  been  accustomed  from  his  boyhood  to  dive  for  oysters, 
and  coral  along  the  coast  of  his  native  country.  It  is  reported  that 
King  Frederic  once  asked  him  to  dive  into  the  sea  off  the  Point  of 
Faro,  where  the  current  forms  a  whirlpool  known  by  the  name  of 
Chary bdis ;  and  as  Pesce  hesitated,  the  king  threw  a  golden  cup  into 
the  sea,  when  Pesce  plunged  in,  and  after  remaining  a  considerable 
time  underwater  brought  up  the  cup,  to  which  the  king  added  a  purse 
of  gold  as  a  gift,  Pesce  was  induced  to  repeat  the  experiment,  but  he 
never  rose  again  from  the  sea.  (Eiroher, '  Mundus  Subterraneus,*  b.  i) 

Mariotti,  in  his  '  Riflessioni '  on  the  Lake  of  Perugia,  speaks  of  a 
fisherman  called  Nonno  di  San  Feliciano,  who  was  "  a  great  swimmer 
and  diver,  like  Pesce  Cola  of  Sicily,  and  lived  almost  entirely  in  the 
water.  He  lived  till  past  ninety  years  of  age."  It  must  be  observed 
however  that  the  Lake  of  Perugia  is  not  very  deep. 

PESNE  or  P£N£,  JEAN,  a  French  pamter  and  engraver,  distin- 
guished chiefly  for  his  excellent  prints  after  Nicolas  Poussin,  was  bom 
at  Rouen  in  1623.  The  chief  merit  of  his  prints  after  Poussin  is  the 
preservation  of  the  peculiar  style  of  that  painter:  they  are  generally 
of  a  large  size^  and  are  valued  by  collectors.    He  engraved  also  many 

grints,  chiefly  landscapes,  after  Annibal  Garaed.     He  died  at  Paris 
1 1700. 

PESTALOZZI,  JOHANN  HEINRICH,  was  bom  January  12, 1746, 
at  Zurich,  in  Switzerland.    Hia  father,  who  was  a  medical  practitioner, 
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died  when  Pestalozzi  was  about  six  years  old ;  but  his  mother,  with 
the  assistance  of  some  relatives,  procured  him  a  good  education.  He 
studied  divinity  and  afterwards  law,  but  instead  of  adopting  either  the 
clerical  or  legal  profession,  turned  to  farming  as  a  means  of  support. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-three  he  married  the  daughter  of  a  merchant  of 
Zurich,  purchased  a  small  landed  property  which  he  named  Neuhof, 
and  went  to  reside  upon  it  and  cultivate  it.  The  reading  of  Rousseau's 
*  Emile '  had  drawn  his  attention  to  the  subject  of  education,  and  he 
began  in  1775  to  carry  out  his  views  by  turning  hia  farm  into  a  farm- 
school  for  instructing  the  children  of  the  poorer  classes  of , the  vicinity 
in  industrial  pursuits  ss  well  as  in  reading  and  writing.  In  this  how- 
ever he  was  little  more  successful  than  he  had  been  in  hid  agricultural 
operations  :  at  the  end  of  two  years  his  school  was  broken  up,  and 
he  became  involved  in  debt.  In  order  to  relieve  himself  from  his 
incumbrances,  and  to  procure  the  means  of  subsistence,  he  produced 
his  popular 'novel  of 'Leinhardt  und  Gertrad,'  4  vols.,  Basel,  17^1 ; 
in  which,  under  guise  of  depicting  actual  peasant  life,  he  sought  to 
show  the  neglected  condition  of  the  peasantiy,  and  how  by  oetter 
teaching  they  might  be  improved  both  morally  and  physictdly.  It  was 
read  with  general  interest,  and  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Bern 
awarded  him  for  it  a  gold  medal,  which  however  his  necessities  com- 
pelled him  at  once  to  sell.  It  was  followed  by  '  Christoph  und  Else,' 
Zurich,  1782.  During  1782-83  he  edited  a  periodical  entitled  'Das 
Schweizer-Blatt  fur  das  Volk *  (* Swiss- Journal  for  the  People'),  which 
was  collected  in  2  vols.  '  Nachforschungen  Uber  den  Qang  der  Natur 
in  der  Entwickelung  des  Menchengeschlechta '  ('  Investigations  into 
the  Process  of  Nature  in  the  Improvement  of  the  Human  Race*) 
appeared  at  Zurich  in  1797 ;  and  he  wrote  also  other  works  of  less 
importance. 

In  1798,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Smss  Directory,  he  establi«hed  a 
school  for  orphan  children  in  a  convent  which  had  belonged  to  the 
Ursuline  nuns  at  Stanz,  in  the  canton  of  Uoterwalden.  Stanz  had 
been  sacked  by  a  French  army,  and  the  children  were  such  as  were 
left  without  protectors  to  wander  about  the  country.  In  the  bare  and 
deserted  convent  he  bad,  without  assistance  and  without  books,  to 
teach  aVK>ut  eighty  children  of  from  four  to  teo  years  of  age.  He  was 
thus  driven  by  necessity  to  set  the  elder  and  better-taught  children  to 
teach  the  younger  and  more  ignorant ;  and  thus  struck  out  the  moni- 
torial or  mutual-instruction  system  of  teaching,  which,  just  about  the 
same  time,  Lancaster  vras  under  somewhat  similar  circumstances  led 
to  adopt  in  England.  [Lancastkb,  Joseph.]  In  less  than  a  year 
Pestalozzi's  benevolent  labours  were  suddenly  interrapted  by  the 
Austrians,  who  converted  his  orphan-house  into  a  military  hospital. 
He  then  removed  to  Bargdorf,  eleven  miles  north-east  from  Bern, 
where  he  founded  another  school  of  a  higher  class,  and  produced  his 
educational  works, '  Wie  Gertrud  ihre  Kinder  lehrt '  ('  How  Qertnide 
teaches  her  Children'),  Bern,  1801;  <Buch  der  Mutter '(' Mothers' 
Book '),  Bern,  1803 ;  and  some  others.  During  this  period  of  political 
excitement  he  joined  the  popular  party,  and  in  a  considerable  degree 
incurred  the  disapproval  of  the  upper  class.  In  1802  the  people  of 
the  canton  of  Btirn  sent  him  as  their  deputy  to  an  educational  con- 
ference summoned  by  Bonaparte,  then  First  Consul,  at  Paris.  His 
establishment  at  Burgdorf  was  prosperous,  became  celebrated,  and  was 
resorted  to  from  all  parts  of  Europe  by  persons  interested  in  education, 
some  for  instruction  and  others  for  inspection.  In  1804  he  removed 
his  establishment  to  Miincben-Buchsee,  near  Hofwyl,  in  order  to 
operate  in  conjunction  with  Fellenberg,  who  had  a  similar  establish- 
ment at  the  latter  place ;  but  the  two  educational  reformers  disagreed, 
and  in  the  same  year  Pestalozzi  removed  to  Yverdun,  in  the  canton 
of  Vaud,  where  the  government  appropriated  to  his  use  an  unoccupied 
castle.  This  establishment  became  even  more  prosperous  and  more 
oelebrated  than  the  one  at  Burgdorf,  and  had  a  still  greater  number 
of  pupils  and  of  visitors.  Unfortunately  dissensions  arose  among  the 
teachers,  in  which  Pestalozzi  himself  became  implicated,  and  which 
embittered  the  latter  years  of  his  life.  The  number  of  pupils  rapidly 
diminished,  the  establishment  became  a  losing  eoocera,  and  Pestalozzi 
was  again  involved  in  debt,  which  the  proceeds  of  the  complete  edition 
of  his  works  ('  Pestalozzi's  Shmmtliche  Werke,'  15  vols.,  Stuttgard  and 
Tubingen,  1819-26)  hardly  sufficed  to  liquidate.  This  edition  was  the 
result  of  a  subscription  got  up  in  1818  for  the  publication  of  his 
works,  Uie  names  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  the  King  of  Prussia,  and 
the  King  of  Bavaria,  standing  at  the  head  of  the  list 

In  1825  Pestalozzi  retired  from  his  laborious  duties  to  Neuhof, 
where  his  grandson  resided.  Here  he  wrote  his 'Schwanengesang' 
('  Song  of  the  [Dying]  Swan '),  1826 ;  and  '  Meioe  Lebensschicksale  ids 
Yorsteher  meiner  Erziehungsanstalten  in  Burgdorf  und  Iferten '  ('  My 
Life's  Fortunes  as  Superintendent  of  my  Educational  Establishments 
at  Burgdorf  and  Tverdun'),  1826.  He  died  February  17,  1827,  at 
Brugg,  in  the  canton  of  Aargau. 

PETAU,  DIONTSIUS,  was  bora  at  Orleans  hi  1583.  He  studied 
at  Paris,  and  afterwards  entered  the  Order  of  the  Jesuits.  He 
lectured  on  rhetoric  in  the  colleges  of  Reims,  La  Fl&che,  and  lastly  at 
Paris,  in  which  he  was  made  professor  of  theology  in  1621.  Applying 
himself  sssiduously  to  classical  and  historical  studies,  he  became  a 
distinguished  scholar  and  critic.  In  1627  he  published  his  great  work 
on  chronology,  'De  Doctrin&  Temporum,'  2  vols,  folio,  which  was 
republished  with  considerable  additions  by  himself,  as  well  as  by 
Hardouin  and  others,  in  8  vola  folio,  Antwerp,  1703.    The  '  Doctrin& 
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Tcmpomm '  ooaskto  of  tbirteen  booka.  In  the  firat  eight  books  Potaa 
dMcnwimi  the  principles  of  the  seienoe  of  chrooology,  sncient  end 
fuodem;  hi  ho6kM  nine  to  twelve  ho  euunuies  the  application  of 
chronology  to  history,  the  Tarions  eras^  fte.;  and  in  the  last  or 
thirteenth  book  ho  gives  chronological  tabiM  of  the  principal  cTents 
from  the  creation  to  the  reign  of  Jostintan.  After  the  publication  of 
the  work,  PhiUp  IV.  invited  PeUo  to  Madrid  to  fill  the  chair  of  histoty ; 
but  be  declined  the  olFer,  as  well  as  an  invitation  to  go  to  Rome  by 
Pope  Urban  VIII.,  pmferring  the  tranqnillity  of  bis  cell  in  the  Jesuits* 
GoUege  of  Clermont,  at  Parii,  where  he  died  in  165^  Jnst  before  his 
death  he  pnblisbed  *  Rationariam  Temporum/  2  toIb.  8to,  1652,  which 
is  a  kind  of  abridgement  of  his  great  work,  and  forms  a  useful  manual 
of  univerial  chronology.  It  has  gone  through  many  editions,  and 
has  been  translated  ioto  French, '  Abr^g^  Chronologique  de  THistoire 
Universelle,  saerfe  et  profane/  5  vole.  12mo,  Psris,  1715.  Perisonius 
published  an  edition  of  the  '  Rationarium  Temporum,'  with  a  con- 
tinuation down  to  1715.  At  the  end  of  the  work  are  lists  of  the 
Roman  consuls,  the  popes,  the  emperors  of  the  Eastern  and  Western 
empires,  of  the  yarious  dynasties  of  modem  Europe,  as  well  as  of  the 
councils,  and  of  the  various  heresies  and  schisms.  Petau  wrote  also 
*  De  Theologicis  Dogmatibus,'  S  vols,  fol,  Antwerp,  1700.  He  edited 
the  Breviarium  of  l«icephoru9,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  with  notes,  Paris, 
1648;  the  works  of  Synesius,  bishop  of  Ptolemais,  in  Gyrenaiea;  and 
those  of  8t  Epiphaniui^  with  a  Latin  translation,  2  vols.  foL,  Paris, 
1622.  He  also  wrote  a  dinertation  upon  Photinus,  *De  Photino 
Heretioo.' 

PET  A  VIUS .    [Petau,  Diohtbiob.] 

PETER,  SAINT,  one  of  the  twdve  Apostles,  was  bom  at  Bethsaitia, 
on  the  western  side  of  the  lake  of  Qennesareth.  His  name  at  first  was 
8imon,  which  was  changed  by  our  Lord  ioto  Cephas,  a  Sjrriac  word 
rigoify  ing  a  stone  or  rock ;  in  Greek,  '  petra,'  whence  Peter.  In  cooj  unc- 
tion with  Andrew  his  brother,  be  followed  the  occupation  of  a  fisher- 
man. Both  were  bearers  of  John  the  Baptist,  by  whom  they  were 
taught  that  Jesus  Christ  was  the  Messiah.  While  plyiog  their  business 
on  the  Foa  of  Galilee,  the  Saviour  called  them  to  be  his  disciples : — 
*'  Follow  me,  and  I  will  make  you  fishers  of  men  : "  immediately  they 
quitted  their  boats  snd  nets,  and  became  his  intimate  friends  and  con- 
stant estodates.  Peter  was  one  of  the  three,  James  and  John  being 
the  others,  who  were  flavoured  by  our  Lord  with  peculiar  marks  of  his 
confidence. 

Peter  wns  a  man  of  an  open  and  generous  nature,  strong  in  his 
attachments,  ardent,  and  precipitate.  He  was  prompt  on  every  occasion 
to  exhibit  his  sesl  in  behalf  of  bis  Master,  of  which  we  have  a 
memoraUe  instance  in  his  conduct  towards  the  high-priest's  servant, 
HI  hose  ^ar  he  cut  ofiT  when  the  Jewish  officers  were  about  to  apprehend 
our  Lord.  Yet,  notwithstanding  the  ardour  of  his  character  and  his 
solemn  declaratiun  to  the  contrary,  he  denied  Christ  when  he  was  in 
circumstances  of  danger.  After  the  denial,  *<  Jesus  turned  and  looked 
upon  Peter."  Tliat  look  entered  his  heart;  and,  stung  with  deep  com- 
punction, he  wc-iit  out  and  wept  bitterlr. 

On  the  day  of  Pentecost  which  succeeded  the  ssoension  of  our  Lord, 
the  Holy  Ghost  descended  upon  the  Af  o^tles,  and  produced  the  most 
astoni^hiog  and  extraordinary  results.  The  gift  of  tongues  came  upon 
tbem  ;  and  they  were  enabled  to  address  the  inhabitants  of  different 
nations,  each  in  his  owu  language.  On  this  occasion  the  character  of 
St.  Peter  sustained  a  singular  change;  and  he  preached  with  so  much 
effect,  that  three  thousand  were  converted  to  the  Christian  faith.  He 
now  took  a  prominent  position  among  the  Apostles.  When  a  miracle 
is  performed,  it  is  Peter  who  avails  him»elt  of  the  opportunity,  and 
preaches  to  the  people.  When  brought  before  the  council  for  declar 
ing  the  resurrection  of  their  Master,  it  u  Peter  who  speaks  in  reply 
to  the  chaises  against  them.  In  the  case  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira,  it 
is  Peter  who  detects  and  punishes  the  fraud. 

Being  at  Joppa  in  the  course  of  his  apostolic  labours,  he  converted 
Cornelius,  a  Koman  centurion,  the  first  Gentile  who  was  admitttd  into 
the  Church  without  circumcision.  Thi^  event  was  considered  satis- 
factory evidence  that  the  benefits  of  the  Gospel  were  intended,  not  for 
the  Jews  only,  but  for  mankind  universally.  Shortly  after,  the  zeal 
and  success  with  which  be  propagated  the  new  religion  induced  Herod 
Agrippa  to  oast  him  into  prison,  from  which  he  was  miraculously 
deliver*  d  by  an  angel.  The  last  important  trsnsaciion  in  which  we 
find  him  engaged  was  in  tlie  apostolic  council  held  at  Jerasalem,  A.D. 
49,  when  it  was  decided  that  Christianity  required  of  its  converts 
neither  circumcision  nor  the  observance  of  any  other  rite  of  the 
Jewish  institute.  It  is  supposed  that  he  afterwards  preached  to  the 
Htsbrew  Christians  dispersed  through  Pontus,  Galatia,  Cappadocia, 
Asia  Minor,  and  Bithjrnia;  and  that  he  visited  Rome  in  68,  where  he 
soon  after  suffered  martyrdom. 

St.  Peter  was  the  author  of  two  Epistles,  both  of  which  make  part 
of  our  canonical  Scripture?.  The  first,  whose  genuineness  and  authen- 
ticity have  never  been  questioned,  is  addressed  "to  the  straqgers 
Mattered  throughout  Pontus,  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Asia,  and  Bithynia." 
There  is  much  difference  of  opinion  among  the  learned  with  respect 
to  the  persons  here  denominated  'strangers.'  Some  suppose  they 
were  Jewish  Christian^ ;  others,  that  they  were  in  the  first  instance 
proselytes  to  Judaism  and  tbeu  couvf rts  to  Christianity ;  others  again, 
that  they  were  Christ ian-i  in  general.  There  are  two  considerations 
which  induce  us  to  hold  that  the  first  is  the  more  probable  opinion. 


The  word  'strangen'  (naptwUfifjun)  properly  signifies  persons  from 
another  country;  and  therefore  it  is  very  snitsi^ly  applitrd  to  those 
Jewidi  believers  who,  in  consequence  of  perseention  in  Judaea^  were 
obliged  to  take  refiige  in  distant  provinoes:  and  ag«in,  since  the 
ministry  of  the  circumcision  was  oommitted  to  St  Peter,  it  is  mors 
likely  that  he  should  address  himself  to  his  own  oonverts  than  to 
Gentiles. 

Another  eontroversy  has  been  agitated  with  respeot  to  tho  plaee 
where  the  Epistle  was  written.    In  the  concluding  verse^  it  is  implied 
that  the  Apostle  was  then  at  Babylon ;  but  whether  the  word  is  used 
in  a  real  sense  to  designate  the  city  of  that  name,  or  mystically  to 
aignify  Jerusalem  or  Rome,  is  the  matter  in  debate.    In  all  probabiJity 
the  term  is  employed  for  Rome ;  for  tho  Jews  were  fond  of  asisig  fii^- 
rative  appellations,  espedally  in  their  national  distresses.    Bdom  was 
frequently  a  name  for  their  heathen  oppressors ;  and  as  Babylon  was 
the  cause   of  their  firat  dispenion  and  csptivity,  it  is  not  unlikely 
thst  Rome,  the  instrument  of  their  second,  and  which   so  cloaely 
resembled  Babylon  in 'her  "  abominstiona,  idolatries,  and  perseeuiioiis 
of  the  saints,'*  should  be  denominated  by  the  same  title.    As  St.  Peter 
arrived  at  Rome,  in  68,  and  suffered  martyrdom  about  65,  the  Epistle 
may  be  dated  in  64.    It  was  written  in  a  period  of  general  calamity 
to  the  Church ;  and  the  design  of  the  Apostle  is  to  ooxuole  and 
strengthen  bis  converts  in  their  trials,  and  teach  them  how  to  bear 
persecution.    He  exhort*  them  to  honour  and  obey  the  civil  aotbori- 
ties ;  and,  above  all  things,  to  lead  a  holy  and  blamlless  life,  that  they 
might  stop  the  mouths  of  their  enemies  and  ealnmniatora,  and  by 
their  example  gain  over  others  to  the  side  of  Christianity. 

The  best  critics  speak  highly  of  the  excellence  of  this  Epistle.  The 
writer  displays  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  Gospel,  and  a  deep  con* 
viction  of  the  truth  and  certainty  of  its  doctrines.  Qsreless  about  the 
disposition  of  his  words  and  the  rounding  of  his  periods,  bis  heart  is 
absorbed  and  his  thoughts  swell  with  the  importance  and  grandeur  of 
his  subject.  His  style  is  vehement  and  fervid,  and  he  spesiks  with  the 
authority  of  the  first  man  in  the  Apostolic  college. 

The  ffecond  Epistle  was  written  soon  after  the  firs^  Its  object  is 
to  confirm  the  instructions  which  he  had  formerly  delivered,  to 
establish  bis  converts  in  the  religion  that  they  had  embraosd,  to 
caution  them  against  false  teachers,  to  warn  them  against  profano 
scoffers,  and  to  prepare  them  for  the  future  judgment  of  the  world. 

PETER  OF  BLOIS,  better  known  by  the  Latinised  name  Petnis 
Blesensis  (Blois  being  his  birth-place),  a  writer  of  the  12th  century, 
who  spent  much  of  his  life  in  England,  being  invited  thither  by  King 
Henry  II.,  who  gave  him  the  archdeaconry  pf  Bath.  There  ia  a  laige 
volume  of  the  writings  of  this  Peter,  consisting  very  much  of  letters, 
from  which  a  far  better  account  of  his  life  might  be  collected  than 
any  which  has  yet  been  prepsred.  He  was  in  great  favour  with 
Richard,  who  succeeded  Becket  in  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury, 
and  was  his  chancellor.  He  had  also  in  England  tlie  archdeaconry  of 
London,  having  resigned  his  archdeaconry  of  Bath.  l*eter  wai  a 
scholar  of  John  of  Salisbury ;  and  before  he  came  to  England  he  had 
studied  at  Paris  and  Bologna,  and  had  been  secretary  to  William  IL, 
king  of  Sicily.  He  died  in  England  in  1200.  The  edition  of  his  works 
by  Pierre  de  Goussainville,  folio,  16G7,  is  accounted  the  beat.  His 
works  belong  to  the  series  known  as  the  Fathers  of  the  Church. 

Peter  visited  Bologna  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of 
Roman  law,  and  his  letters  contain  numerous  indications  of  his 
acquaintance  with  ^is  subject.  A  work  of  his  on  canon  law  and 
process  was  discovered  a  few  years  bsck  ;  an  account  of  it  is  given  in 
the  *  2^it8chrift  fiir  Geschichtliche  Rechtswi^senschaft,'  voL  viL,  p.  207. 

(Savigny,  OeschichU  det  R^taitcken  HechU  im  MUulaUtr.) 

PETER  THE  CRUEL,  DON  PEDRO  I.,  son  of  Alonso  XL,  after 
his  fathei^s  death  succeeded  to  the  united  crown  of  Castile  and  Leon, 
in  1350,  being  then  only  sixteen  years  of  a^e.  His  first  step  was  to 
put  to  death  Leonora  de  Guzman,  the  mistress  of  his  father,  who  had 
Several  children  by  her.  His  next  proceeding  was  to  command  the 
city  of  Burgos  to  pay  a  certain  tax  without  the  sanction  of  the  Cortes, 
but  the  people  resisted  and  killed  the  collector.  Upon  thia  Pedro 
went  to  Burgos,  accompanied  by  Don  Juan  de  Albuquerque,  his  unprin- 
cipled councillor,  and  having  summoned  Garcilas»o  de  la  Vega,  tl>.e 
adelautado  of  Castile,  into  his  presence,  ordered  him  to  be  instantly 
put  to  drath  by  his  baHastercs,  or  men-at-arms.  In  1352,  he  asseuibled 
the  Cortes  at  Valladolid,  and  endeavoured,  but  without  success,  to 
obtain  tlie  abolition  of  the  Behetrias,  which  was  the  name  given  to 
the  political  condition  of  certain  towns  that  had  placed  themsc-lves 
under  the  protection  of  some  powerful,  noble,  and  were  in  great 
measure  independent  of  the  crown.  He  next  proceeded  to  Ciudad 
Rodrigo,  where  he  had  a  conference*  with  his  maternal  undo,  Alonso 
or  Affonso  IV.,  king  of  Portugal,  who  gave  him  the  best  advice  as  to 
the  necessity  of  moderation,  and  above  all  at  to  adopting  conciliatory 
measures  towards  his  half-brothers,  the  sons  of  Donna  Leonora,  who 
possessed  great  influence  in  the  country.  Pedro  listened  to  the 
advice,  and  he  even  invited  the  eldest  of  his  natural  brothei%  Don 
Enriqu?,  called  Eurique  of  Transtamare,  to  his  court,  where  another 
brother,  Don  Telle,  already  was.  But  his  brothers  did  not  trust  hioi, 
and  they  soon  left  Pedro,  rebelled,  were  defeated,  and  emigrated  iuto 
Aragon.  In  1353,  by  the  advice  of  his  ministfrs,  Pedro  solicited  and 
obtained  the  hand  of  i^lanche  of  Bourbon,  a  princess  of  "the  royal  house 
of  France.    Pedro,  who  had  a  mistress,  Maria  de  Padilla,  behaved  with 
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coldneas  to  his  bride,  and  soon  confiDed  her  in  the  fortress  of  Arevalo. 
He  next  conceived  »  passion  for  Donna  Juana  de  Castro,  a  young  lady 
of  a  noble  fiamily,  and  in  order  to  marry  her,  he  pret^ded  that  his 
marriage  with  Blanche  was  null,  and  he  fonnd  some  prelates,  the 
biahopB  of  Salamanca  and  Arila,  who  took  his  part  In  1854,  he 
publicly  married  Juana  at  Salamanca,  but  he  soon  abandoned  her  also, 
on  the  ground  that  he  had  deceived  her  as  well  as  the  prelates.  Not 
long  after  Juana  was  brought  to  bed  of  a  son.  Her  brother  Fernando 
Perez  de  Caatro,  a  powerful  lord  of  Galicia,  incensed  at  his  sister's 
treatment,  raised  the  standard  of  revolt,  and  joined  the  king's  brothers 
imd  other  discontented  nobles.  Queen  Blainche  being  rescued  from 
her  guards,  the  citizens  of  Toledo  declared  themselves  her  champions 
and  defenders.  The  league  thus  formed  became  too  powerful  for 
Pedro,  and  on  the  interference  of  the  pope's  legate,  the  king  promised 
to  discard  Maria  de  Padilla  and  to  live  with  lilanehe.  On  this  con- 
dition the  papal  legate  abstained  from  excommunicating  him,  but 
Pedro  shortly  after,  having  obtained  supplies  from  the  Cortes  at 
Burgos,  resumed  the  war,  confined  Blanche  to  the  fortress  of  Sigpienza, 
surprised  the  towns  of  Toledo  and  Toro,  and  put  to  death  many  of 
the  leaders  of  the  league;  the  rest  escaped  into  Aragon.  In  1358 
Pedro  having  got  into  his  possession  bis  natural  brother  Fadrique, 
grand-master  of  the  order  of  St.  lago,  ordered  him  to  be  put  to  death 
by  his  guards  in  his  own  presence.  Fadrique's  brothers  Enrique  and 
Tello  kept  up  a  desultory  warfare  against  Pedro  on  the  borders  of 
Aragon  aikd  Castile. 

Pedro  now  entered  into  an  agreement  with  bis  cousin  and  name- 
take.  Ring  Pedro  of  Portugal,  for  the  mutual  surrender  of  their 
respective  subjects.    Pedro  of  Po;:tugal  was  nearly  as  cruel,  though 
not  quite  so  unprincipled  as  his  cousin  of  Castile,  and  he  was  then 
busy  in  discovering  and  putting  to  death  all  those  who  had  been  in 
any  way  concerned  in  the  murder  of  his  mistress  Inez  de  Castro. 
[Alokbo  IY.  or  Pori^GAL.]    In  1360  the  exchange  of  blood  was 
made.     The  Castilian  gave  up  the  Portuguese  emigrants,  who  were 
put  to  death,  and  he  obtained  the  persons  of  several  of  his  revolted 
subjects  who  had  fled  to  Portugal,  and  whom  he  speedily  despatched, 
except  the  archbishop  of  Toledo,  the  protector  of  Blanche,  who  was 
only  banished.    In  1361  that  unhappy  ladv  was  put  to  death,  it  is 
said  by  poison,  at  Xeres,  by  order  of  her  husband.    Soon  after,  Maria 
de  Padilla  died  a  natural  death,  and  Pedro,  having  assembled  the 
Cortee  at  Seville,  declared  that  she  had  been  his  lawful  wife,  and  pro- 
duced witnesfca  who  swore  to  the  nuptials  as  having  taken  place  before 
his  marriage  with  Blanche,    llie  Cortes  acknowledged  the  issue  of 
Maria  de  Padilla  to  be  legitimate. 

It  was  about  this  time,  1862,  that  Pedro  committed  another 
atrocious  murder,  on  the  person  of  Abu  Said,  the  Moorish  king  of 
Qranada,  who  had  ccme  to  hitn  at  Seville  with  a  safe  conduct,  for 
the  purpose  of  doing  homage  for  his  kingdom  as  a  fief  of  Castile.  The 
Moor  came  with  numerous  attendants  and  servants  in  splendid  attire, 
and  brought  much  valuable  propeity  with  him.  He  was  invited  by 
Pedro  to  an  entertainment,  in  the  midst  of  which  a  number  of  armed 
men  entered  the  hall,  seized  the  Moors,  rifled  their  persons,  and 
dragged  them  to  prison.  The  following  day  Abu  Said,  mounted  on 
an  ass,  and  thirty-seven  of  hia  companions,  were  paraded  through  the 
streets  of  Seville,  preceded  by  a  nerald,  who  cried  that  they  were 
condemned  to  death  by  King  Don  Pedro  for  dethroning  their  lawful 
sovereign  Mohammed  Ben  Ytisef.  Being  conducted  to  a  fleld  beliind 
the  Alcazar,  Abu  Said  was  stabbed  to  the  heart  by  Pedro  himself, 
whilst  his  companions  were  despatched  by  the  Castilian  guarda 

The  king  of  Aragon,  joined  by  the  king  of  Navarre,  as  well  as  by 
Bertrand  Duguesclin  and  other  French  leaders  and  soldiers  who 
resented  the  cruel  treatment  of  BIai\che,  invaded  Castile  in  1366, 
entered  Calaborra,  and  proclaimed  Enrique^  Pedro's  natural  brother, 
as  king.  Pedro,  who  was  at  Burgos,  fled  to  Seville  without  fighting. 
Enrique  was  acknowledged  throughout  oil  Castile,  and  the  people  of 
Seville  soon  after  revolted  against  Pedro,  who  fled  into  Portugal 
From  Portugal  he  went  into  Qalicia,  where  he  had  some  partisans, 
who  urged  him  to  try  the  fortune  of  arms ;  but  Pedro,  having  already 
in  1368,  formed  an  alliance  with  Edward  III.  of  England,  depended 
chiefly  upon  the  assistance  of  the  Black  Prince,  who  was  then  in  Qascony. 
While  passing  through  St.  lago  he  committed  another  deed  of  atrocity, 
the  motive  of  which  is  not  clearly  ascertained.  The  archbishop  of  St. 
lago,  called  Don  Suero,  was  lord  of  several  towns  and  fortresses,  and  he 
was  one  of  those  who  had  urged  Pedro  to  make  a  stand  against  his 
enemies.  All  at  once  Pedro  sent  for  him,  and  on  the  archbishop  reach- 
ing the  gate  of  his  own  cathedral  where  the  king  fctood  as  if  to  receive 
him,  he  and  the  dean  were  suddenly  pierced  by  the  spears  of  the 
guards,  and  the  church  was  plundered.  The  strongholds  of  the  arch- 
bishop were  then  occupied  by  the  king's  troops,  after  which  Pedro 
embarked  at  Coruha,  and  sailed  for  Bayonne,  in  1366. 

Edwud  the  Black  Prince  engaged  to  restore  Pedro  to  bis  throne. 
Pedro  on  his  part  promised  him  the  lordship  of  Biscay,  with  a  supply  of 
money  for  himself  and  his  army.  Besides  the  alliance  existing  between 
his  father  and  Pedro,  the  French  king,  Charles  V.,  being  the  ally  of 
Enrique,  the  English  prince  found  it  bis  interest  to  put  his  weight  on 
the  other  side  of  the  scale.  In  the  spring  of  1867  the  Black  Prince, 
together  with  Pedro,  put  themselves  in  motion  with  an  army  of  English, 
1^'ormans,  and  Qascons,  snd  passing  through  the  defile  of  Koncesvalles, 
they  crossed  Navarre,  with  the  consent  of  that  king,  and  entered  Castile. 


The  Black  Prince,  was  Joined  on  bis  maroh  by  Sir  Hugh  de  Calverley 
and  Sir  Robert  Enowles,  at  the  head  of  several  Uiousand  men,  who  had 
served  as  volunteers  in  the  army  of  Enrique,  but  would  not  bear 
arms  against  their  own  countrymen.  The  army  thus  reinforced 
amounted  to  about  80,000  men.  The  army  of  Enrique  was  much 
superior  in  numbers,  but  the  men  were  not  all  true  to  his  cause.  The 
two  armies  met  at  Najera,  a  few  miles  from  the  right  bank  of  the 
Ebro,  on  the  3rd  of  April.  The  battle  began  with  the  war  cry  of 
'  Guienne  and  St  Qeorge  *  on  one  side,  and  '  Castile  and  St.  lago '  on  the 
other.  Enrique  fought  bravely,  but  his  brother  Don  Tello  fled  from  the 
field  at  the  head  of  the  cavalry,  and  the  Castilian  infantry,  being  charged 
by  the  Black  Prince  in  person,  gave  way.  Enrique  escaped  with  very 
few  followers,  and  retired  into  Aragon.  Pedro,  whose  ferocity  had 
not  been  tamed  by  adversity,  wished  to  kiH  the  prisoners,  but  was 
prevented  by  the  Black  Prince  as  long  as  he  remained  in  Castile. 
Pedro  proceeded  to  Burgos,  and  all  Castile  acknowledged  him  again. 
But  he  behaved  faithlessly  to  his  ally ;  he  only  paid  part  of  the  money 
which  he  had  promised  for  the  troops,  and  as  for  the  lordship  of 
Biscay,  Pedro  excused  himself  by  sajing  that  he  could  not  give  it 
without  the  consent  of  the  states  of  that  province.  The  Black  Prince, 
disgusted,  and  out  of  health,  with  his  troops  half  starved,  returned  to 
Ouienne,  where  he  arrived  in  July.  After  his  departure  Pedro  gave 
vent  to  his  cruelty,  and  put  to  death  many  persons  at  Toledo,  Cor- 
dova, and  Seville.  This  gave  rise  to  a  second  insurrection,  and 
Enrique  having  again  made  his  appearance,  many  of  the  towns  of 
Castile  declared  for  him.  Some  towns  however,  and  Toledo  among 
the  rest,  held  out  for  Don  Pedro,  and  a  desultory  but  destructive 
warfare^  as  all  Spanish  wars  have  been,  was  carried  on  for  two  years. 
The  circumstance  of  Pedro  having  still  a  strong  party  in  many  towns, 
notwithstanding  all  his  cruelty,  gives  weight  to  the  supposition  that 
while  Pedro  ruled  the  nobles  with  an  iron  sceptre,  he  was  not  so 
obnoxious  to  the  mass  of  the  people,  who  were  out  of  the  reach  of  his 
capricious  ferocity. 

In  March  1869,  Enrique,  being  joined  by  Duguesclin  with  600 
lances  from  France,  laid  siege  to  the  town  of  Monti&l,  where  his 
brother  then  was.  Pedro,  through  one  of  his  knights,  made  great 
offera  to  DuguescUn  if  he  would  assist  him  to  escape.  Duguesclin 
informed  Enrique  of  these  offers,  and  it  was  agreed,  with  a  cold- 
blooded treachery,  equal  to  that  of  Pedro  himself,  that  he  should 
entice  Pedro  to  his  tent  On  the  evening  of  the  23rd  of  March,  Pedro 
came  to  Duguesclin's  tent,  when  Enrique,  who  lay  in  wait,  fell  upon 
him  with  his  dagger.  They  grappled  together  and  fell  to  the  ground, 
but  Enrique  with  the  aid  of  his  attendants  soon  despatched  his  brother. 
Enrique  IL  was  then  proclaimed  throughout  Castile. 

PETER  THE  HERMIT  was  bom  about  the  middle  of  the  11th 
century  in  the  diocese  of  Amiens  in  France,  of  a  gentleman's  family 
according  to  Gibbon.  He  received  a  careful  education,  at  first  in 
Paris,  and  afterwards  in  Italy.  He  then  embraced  the  profession  of 
arms,  and  served  under  the  Count  de  Boulogne  in  the  wars  against 
Flanders  in  1071.  Being  of  small  stature  he  did  not  distinguish  him- 
self as  a  soldier,  so  he  retired,  married,  and  had  several  children.  His 
wife  dying,  he  retired  first  to  a  convent,  then  became  a  hermit. 
Here,  says  Qibbon,  "  his  body  was  emaciated ;  his  fancy  was  inflamed ; 
whatever  he  wished  he  beUeved;  whatever  he  believed  he  saw  in 
visions  and  revelations."  He  undertook  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem, 
was  oppressed  with  sorrow  at  the  miseries  to  which  he  saw  the 
pilgrims  were  subjected,  and  was  encouraged  by  Simon,  the  patriarch 
of  Jerusalem,  to  xnake  their  state  known  in  Europe.  He  returned  on 
this  mission  to  Rome,  and  was  favourably  received  by  Pope  Urban  II., 
who  commissioned  him  to  preach  the  deliverance  of  the  holy  city. 
He  traversed  Italy,  France,  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  mounted  on 
an  ass,  with  his  feet  bare,  hia  head  uncovered,  clothed  in  a  coarse 
vestment  bound  with  a  cord,  and  bearing  a  crucifix  in  his  hand.  He 
possessed  fluency  of  speech,  an  earnestness  that  impressed  with  an 
opinion  of  his  sincerity,  and  an  intelligent  and  expressive  countenanca 
He  conjured  the  faithful  to  take  up  arms,  and  to  hasten  to  deliver  the 
city  of  Ood  from  the  captivity  in  which  it  was  held  by  infidels,  and 
his  success  vras  enormous.  While  he  was  thus  agitating  the  com- 
munity, Pope  Urban  summoned  a  council,  which  was  held  at  first  at 
Placentis,  and  then  at  Clermont  in  Auvergne,  at  which  he  detailed  the 
sufferings  of  the  believers.  A  crusade  for  the  recovery  of  Jerusalem 
was  proclaimed,  and  Peter  proceeded  again  on  his  mission  to  assemble 
forces.  In  1088  an  immense  crowd  undertook  to  follow  him,  and  still 
mounted  on  his  ass,  but  clothed  in  a  woollen  mantle,  with  sandals  on 
his  feet,  he  undertook  to  lead  the  mighty  host,  which  was  estimated  to 
amount  to  100,000  men.  It  was  divided  into  two  parts,  of  which  one 
was  commanded  by  Peter,  the  othef  by  Walter  the  Pennyless,  who 
was  by  far  the  best  fitted  to  be  a  leader.  Peter  had  no  qualities  to 
enable  him  to  govern  the  undisciplined  mob  who  followed  him.  He 
involved  himself  in  hostilities  against  the  Hungarians,  who  had  been 
provoked  by  the  misconduct  of  his  troops,  and  his  army  was  beaten  and 
dispersed  at  Semlin.  With  difficulty  he  conducted  the  remnant  of  his 
host  to  Constantinople,  where  the  Emperor  Alexis  had  been  long 
wishing  for  the  assistance  of  Europeans  against  the  growing  power  of 
the  Turks,  but  the  predatory  and  barbarous  habits  of  his  new  aliies 
soon  made  them  unbearable.  He  furnished  them  with  provisions,  and 
gladly  accelerated  their  passage  into  Asia,  where,  refusing  to  wait  the 
junction  of  other  Christian  forces,  they  engaged  in  battle  with  the 
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army  of  Solymaa,  near  Nice,  where  they  miserably  periehed,  **  and  a 
pyramid  of  bones,"  says  Gibbon, "  informed  their  oompanions  of  the 
place  of  ibelr  defeat**  Alexis  sent  troops  to  succour  the  three  or  foar 
thousand  that  escaped.  Peter  bad  not  accompanied  them  in  this  last 
expedition,  and  he  remained  with  the  succeeding  armies  of  the  Cru- 
saders, but  wholly  undistinguished  imtil  the  siege  of  Antioch  in  1097. 
The  forces  under  Qodfrcy  were  here  suffering  extreme  privations ;  the 
soldiers  and  even  the  chiefs  were  deaerticg.  Peter's  enthusiasm,  which 
had  excited  so  many,  could  not  support  himself  through  these  suffeb 
Sng«,  and  he,  together  with  the  celebrated  Tancred,  attempted  to  escape, 
but  were  token  and  brought  back  to  the  camp,  where,  says  KnoUea, 
they  were  "  enforced  to  take  a  new  oath  of  fidelity  and  perseverance." 
After  Antioch  was  taken,  he  accompanied  the  crusaders  to  Jerusalem, 
where  he  addressed  a  diioourse  to  the  soldiers  on  the  Mount  of  Olives. 
Kothiog  further  is  known  of  him  in  the  Crusades,  but  he  returned  to 
Europe^  where  he  founded  a  monastery  near  Huy,  in  the  diocese  of 
hibge,  where  he  died  peaceably  on  July  7, 1115,  one  of  the  few  out  of 
the  many  thousands  whom  his  fanatic  eloquence  had  led  to  their 
destruction  during  the  preceding  year?. 

PETER  I,  called  the  '  Qreat^'  Czar  of  Russia,  was  bom  at  Moscow, 
on  the  nth  of  June  1672.  Uis  father,  Alexis  ]IUchaelovioh,  was  twice 
married :  by  bis  first  wife  he  had  two  sons  and  four  daughters ;  and 
one  son  (the  subject  of  this  notice)  and  one  daughter  (Natalia  Alex- 
owna)  by  his  second  wife.  The  Czar  Alexis  commenced  the  work  of 
improvement  among  his  barbarous  subjects;  established  manufac- 
tures, reduced  the  laws  into  a  code,  resisted  the  usurpations  of  the 
clergy,  and  invited  foreign  officers  to  discipline  his  armies.  He  died 
in  1677,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son  Theodore,  a  youth  of 
delicate  constitution,  who  died  in  1682,  leaving  no  issue.  The  next 
brother,  Ivan,  was  subject  to  epileptic  fits,  and  of  so  weak  intellect 
that  Theodore  named  Peter  as  his  successor.  The  Princess  Sophia, 
an  ambitious  woman,  who  had  intended  to  reign  heraelf,  through  the 
medium  of  her  incompetent  brother,  being  enraged  at  this  appoint- 
ment, engoge<l  the  strelitzes  on  her  side,  and  fomented  an  insurrection, 
which  was  only  appeased  by  Ivan  being  proclaimed  joint  sovereign 
with  Peter,  and  Sophia  as  regent.  Peter  narrowly  escaped  with  his 
life  on  this  occasion,  for,  having  fled  with  his  mother  to  the  Troitski 
convent  near  Moscow,  at  the  commencement  of  the  insurrection,  he 
was  pursued  by  some  of  the  strelitzes,  who  found  him  before  the 
altar,  and  were  only  deterred  from  striking  a  fatal  blow  by  feelings  of 
reverence  or  superstition.  When  Peter  was  seventeen,  his  party  brought 
about  a  marriage  between  him  and  the  daughter  of  the  boyar  Feodor 
Abrabamavich,  during  the  absence  of  Prince  Qalitzin,  who  had  been 
ossociated  by  the  Princess  Sophia  with  her  in  the  government.  On 
the  pregnancy  of  the  Ocarina  being  declared,  Qalitzin,  whose  plans 
were  entirely  deranged  by  this  event,  raiscrd  an  insurrection,  which 
however  was  soon  suppressed,  and  Qalitzin  was  banished  to  Arch- 
angel, and  forfeited  his  estates.  The  Princeas  Sophia  was  confined  to 
a  convent  for  the  rest  of  her  life,  which  terminated  in  1704. 

From  this  time  (1689)  Peter  reigned  supreme;  his  brother  Ivan 
never  interfered,  and  died  in  1696.  Peter  was  now  in  the  eighteenth 
year  of  his  age.  He  was  tall,  stout,  and  well  made ;  his  features  were 
regular,  but  indicated,  when  grave,  a  great  degree  of  severity ;  at  other 
times  he  was  lively  and  sociable,  and  always  full  of  energy  and  activity. 
Bis  education  had  been  much  neglected,  and  it  is  said  that  the  Princess 
Sophia  had  encouraged  every  species  of  excess  by  placing  about  him 
corrupt  companions.  Although  there  is  no  doubt  that  much  of  hU 
time  was  passed  in  debauchery,  yet  it  is  a  strong  proof  that  a  portion 
of  it  must  have  been  devoted  to  better  objects,  that  he  immediately 
commenced  the  vast  undertaking  of  reforming  the  whole  system  of 
government  and  the  manners  of  the  people,  in  which  he  had  to 
encounter  the  jealousies  of  every  class  of  his  subjects,  who  looked 
upon  these  changea  as  subversive  of  their  andent  constitution.  Peter's 
indomitable  energy  however  overcame  all  obstacles.  He  first  directed 
his  attention  to  the  army,  in  which  department  his  plana  were  ably 
seconded  by  Qenerals  Le  Fort  and  Patrick  Qordon,  who,  with  other 
foreignen,  had  entered  into  his  service.  He  himself  entered  the  army 
aa  a  private  soldier,  and  rose  through  all  the  intermediate  ranks  before 
he^  obtained  a  commission.  He  caused  all  the  young  boyaxa  to  follow 
this  example.  He  made  the  soldiers  lay  aside  their  long  coats,  shave 
their  beards,  and  dress  their  hair,  and  in  a  very  short  time  he  had  a 
corps  of  5000  men  disciplined  and  trained  on  the  Qennan  plan.  The 
sight  of  a  small  vessel  built  by  some  Dutchmen  in  his  father's  time, 
on  the  river  which  rans  through  Moscow,  made  a  great  impression  on 
him,  and  he  determined  to  have  a  navy.  He  hired  Dutch  and  Venetian 
shipwrights,  who  built  some  small  vessels  at  Pskov,  in  which  he  used 
to  cruise  on  the  Lake  Peipus,  until  that  becoming  too  confined  a  space 
for  him,  he  went  to  Archangel,  where  he  passed  two  summers  cruising 
on  board  English  and  Dutch  ships,  and  learning  the  duties  of  a 
practical  seaman.  His  taste  for  eveiything  connected  with  ships  and 
navigation  soon  amounted  to  a  passion.  He  resolved  to  be  no  longer 
dependent  on  foreigners  for  his  ships,  and  accordingly  sent  a  number 
of  young  Russians  to  Vinice,  Leghorn,  and  Holland,  to  learn  the  art 
of  ship-building.  By  these  measures  his  expenditure  had  been  so 
much  increased  that  it  was  necessary  to  take  some  steps  towards 
augmenting  the  revenue,  which  he  did,  through  the  advice  of  his 
foreign  councillors,  by  raising  the  custom-house  duties  from  5  to  10 
per  cent.,  which  caused  an  increase  of  nearly  ^000,000  rubles  in  the 


first  year.  In  1696,  he  besieged  and  took  Azof.  During  the  rejoicinga 
which  followed  this  first  victory  by  the  army  and  navy  of  his  own 
creation,  some  of  the  discontented  boyara  and  strelitzes  conspired  to 
put  him  to  death,  but,  being  betrayed  by  certain  of  the  confederates, 
the  plot  was  defeated  by  their  arrest  and  execution. 

Russia  was  not  at  this  period  represented  at  any  of  the  courts  of 
Europe,  but  Peter,  being  more  than  ever  convinced  of  the  pre-eminence 
of  the  inhabitanta  of  Western  Europe  over  his  own  barbarous  subjects^ 
resolved  to  visit  these  countries  himself,  and  for  this  purpose  he 
despatched  an  extraordinary  embaaay  to  Hollaud,  accompanying  it 
himself  incognito.  Before  he  set  out  on  his  travels  in  1697,  he  took 
the  precaution  of  leaving  Qeneral  Qordon,  with  4000  of  his  guards,  in 
Moscow,  with  orders  to  remain  in  that  capitaL  He  only  took  with  him 
twelve  attendants,  among  whom  were  his  favourites,  Menschikov  and 
Qalitzin,  and  his  dwarf,  then  a  necessary  appendage  to  all  great  men 
in  Russia.  He  went  straight  to  Saardam  in  Holland,  took  a  small 
lodging  with  two  rooms  and  a  garret,  ^and  a  shed  adjoiniag.  He 
purchased  carpenters*  tools  and  the  dress  of  the  dockyard  artificers, 
and  there  he  and  his  companions  spent  almost  all  their  time  in  working  ' 
as  common  shipwrights.  Peter  went  by  the  name  of  Pieter  Timmer- 
man ;  he  rose  early,  boiled  his  own  pot,  and  received  wages  for  his 
labour.  He  was  described  by  a  native  of  Holland  as  being  **  very  tall 
and  robust,  quick,  and  nimble  of  foot,  rapid  in  all  his  actiona,  his 
face  plump  and  round,  fierce  in  his  look,  having  brown  eyebrows  and 
curling  brown  hair,  and  swinging  his  arms  in  walking."  He  spent 
much  time  in  sailing  on  the  Zuider-Zee,  and  with  his  own  hands  made 
a  bowsprit  for  his  yadit;  he  also  assisted  at  rope-making,  sail^making, 
and  smiths'  work.  A  bar  of  iron  which  he  forged  at  Olonets  some 
years  later,  with  his  own  mark  stamped  upon  it,  is  preserved  in  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  St.  Petersburg.  In  the  same  spirit  of  inquiry 
and  eagerness  to  learn,  he  visited  every  manufactory,  examining  into 
all  the  details  of  each.  He  atteoded  the  hospitals,  where  he  learned 
to  bleed  and  draw  teeth;  he  was  very  fond  of  practising  in  a  surgical 
way.  From  Holland  he  proceeded  to  England,  where  he  arrived  in 
January  1698.  As  his  chief  object  in  coming  to  this  country  was  to 
learn  the  theory  of  ship-building,  and  the  method  of  making  drafts^ 
and  laying  them  off  in  the  mould-lofta,  he  did  not  disguise  his  annoy- 
ance at  the  crowds  which  assembled  to  see  him,  and  at  the  festivities 
given  in  his  honour. 

The  Marquis  of  Carmarthen  was  appointed  by  King  William  to 
attend  upon  the  Czar,  and  they  are  reported  to  have  passed  their 
nights  together  in  drinking  pepper  and  brandy.  .Peter  visited  the 
dockyards  of  Deptford,  Woolwich,  and  Chatham.  At  Deptford  he  lived 
at  Sayea  Court,  the  seat  of  John  Evelyn,  who  bitterly  complains  of 
the  havoc  which  the  Csar  and  his  attendants  made  in  his  famous 
gardens  :  it  was  a  favourite  amusement  of  Peter's  to  be  whe^ed  about 
the  garden,  and  especially  through  a  holly-hedge  of  which  Evelyn  was 
very  proud,  in  a  wheelbarrow.  Peter  spent  much  of  his  time  at 
Rotherhithe,  where  a  ship  was  building  for  him.  After  his  day's 
work,  he  and  his  oompanions  were  in  the  habit  of  retiring  to  a  public- 
house  near  Tower-hill,  to  smoke  and  drink  beer  and  brandy.  The 
house  still  bears  the  sign  of  the  Czar's  Head.  He  went  to  Portamouth, 
to  witness  a  grand  naval  review  and  tham  fight.  In  April  he  quitted 
England,  taking  with  him  several  men  of  science,  engineers,  and 
officers  for  bis  army  and  navy.  He  speut  a  short  time  in  Holland, 
and  then  proceeded  to  Vienna  to  mske  himself  acquainted  with  the 
dress,  discipline,  and  tactics  of  the  emperors  army,  then  considered 
the  beat  in  Europe;  thence  he  was  preparing  to  visit  Italy,  when  he 
received  news  of  a  rebellion  having  broken  out  among  the  strelitzf's, 
fomented,  it  was  said,  by  the  priests  and  the  Princess  Sophia.  His 
prudence  in  leaving  Qeneral  Qordon  in  Moscow  was  now  made  manifest. 
Thatofficer  entirely  defeated  the  rebels,  many  of  whom  lost  their  lives, 
and  others  were  thrown  into  prison  to  await  the  return  of  the  Czar. 
Peter  quitted  Vienna  immediately  on  the  receipt  of  this  ititelligence, 
and  arrived  at  Moscow,  after  an  absence  of  seventeen  months. 

The  dark  side  of  Peter's  character  now  showed  itself  in  the  savage 
nature  of  the  punishments  inflicted  on  the  rebels;  in  palliation  of 
which  it  can  only  be  said  that  this  being  the  third  insurrection  during 
his  reign,  a  severe  example  was  required  to  deter  other  malcontents. 
He  next  ordained  that  all  persons,  civil  as  well  as  military,  should 
cut  off  the  skirts  of  their  Tartar  coats,  and  shave  their  beards :  a  tax 
was  levied  on  all  who  disobeyed,  which,  from  the  love  of  the  Russians 
for  these  appendages,  became  a  fruitful  source  of  revenue.  He  regu- 
lated the  printing-press,  and  caused  translations  to  be  published  of 
works  on  various  arts  and  other  subjects,  established  schools  for  the 
marine  and  the  teaching  of  languages,  obliged  his  subjects  to  trade 
with  other  countries,  which  formerly  subjected  them  to  the  penalty 
of  death,  and  he  altered  the  calendar,  much  to  the  horror  of  the 
priests,  ordering  that  the  year  1700  should  commence  on  the  1st  of 
January,  instead  of  the  1st  of  September,  which  day  used  to  oommenee 
the  Russian  year.  He  also  instituted  the  order  of  Bt,  Andrew,  the 
patron  saint  of  Russia. 

In  the  year  1700  Peter  entered  into  an  offensive  league  with  Poland 
and  Denmark  against  Sweden,  His  army  was  defeated  before  Narva 
by  Charles  XIl,  on  the  19th  of  November  in  that  year ;  but  far  from 
being  dispirited  at  this  event,  he  was  only  excited  to  renewed  exertion, 
and  be  observed  that  the  Swedes  would  at  length  teach  his  soldiers  to 
beat  them.    In  1703  he  laid  the  foundation  of  St.  Petersburg ;  and  in 
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the  previous  year  the  Ruouan  army,  under  ^herematoy,  had  gained  a 
complete  yiotory  over  an  inferior  foroe  of  Swedes,  and  immediately 
after  took  the  town  of  Marienburg.  The  war  continued  with  more  or 
less  Bucceas  until  the  year  1709,  when  CharleB  XII.,  having  raahly 
inarched  into  the  Ukraine,  was  completely  defeated  by  the  RuBsian 
army  under  Peter  at  Pultowa,  on  the  15th  of  June.  Charles  himself 
escaped  to  Bender,  but  his  army  was  'totally  annihilated. 

We  have  seen  that  Peter,  in  bis  seventeenth  year,  had  a  wife  forced 
upon  him,  who  bore  him  one  son,  Alexis.    The  Czarina  having  encou- 
raged the  factious  party,  who  opposed  all  innovation,  Peter  divorced 
her  and  confined  her  in  a  convent  before  he  had  been  married  three 
yecms  (1696).    His  son  Alexis  was  left  in  her  guardianship.    When 
the  prisoners  taken  at  Marienburg  filed  up  before  him,  Gtonrral  Bauer 
was  much  struck  with  the  appearance  of  a  very  young  girl,  who 
appeared  to  be  in  the  greatest  distress.    She  had  heen  married  only 
the  day  before  to  a  Livonian  sergeant  in  the  Swedish  service,  whose 
loss  she  was  then  mourning.    The  general  took  compassion  on  her, 
and  receiyed  her  into  his  house.    Some  time  after,  Meusobikov  being 
struck  by  her  beauty,  she  was  transferred  to  him,  and  remained  his 
xnisti'eas  till  1704,  when,  in  the  seventeenth  year  of  her  age,  she 
became  the  mistress  of  Peter,  and  gained  his  affections  so  entirely  that 
he  married  her,  first  privately  and  afterwards  publicly.    On  the  17th 
of  March  1711  he  declared  the  Czarina  Catharine  Alezina  his  lawful 
wife.     She  accompanied  her  husband  immediately  afterwards  to  the 
war  in  Turkey,  which  had  just  broken  out    Peter,  following  the  rash 
example  of  Charles  XIL,  entered  the  enemy's  country  before  his  whole 
army  was  concentrated.    Without  sufficient  force  to  keep  up  his  line 
of  communication  with  Russia,  he  crossed  the  river  Pruth  near  Jassy, 
marched  acme  way  down  the  right  bank,  and  was  hemmed  in  by  the 
army  of  the  grand-vizier  on  one  side  and  the  Tartars  of  the  Crimea  on 
the  opposite  shore  of  the  river.    After  three  days'  action  the  situation 
of  the  army  became  desperate,  when  Catharine,  unknown  to  her 
husband,  sent  a  letter  to  the  grand-vizier,  with  a  present  of  all  the 
plate  and  jewels  she  could  collect  in  the  camp.    After  some  delay  a 
treaty  of  peace  was  signed,  by  which  Peter  gave  up  the  towns  of 
Azof  and  Taganrog,  and  the  vizier  supplied  the  Russian  army  with 
provisions.    Peter's  health  was  so  much  impaired  after  this  campaign 
that   he  went  to  Carlsbad  to  drink  the  watera    From  Carlsbad  be 
proceeded  to  Dresden,  where  his  son  the  Czarovich  Alexis  Petrovich 
was  married  to  the  Princess  of  Wolfenbuttal.     From  Dresden  he 
went  to  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  solemnised  anew  his  marriage  with 
Catharine  with  great  pomp.    Peter  now  determined  to  strip  Sweden 
of  every  place  which  could  be  an  annoyance  to  his  new  capital. 
Before  the  close  of  1'713  Stralsund  was  the  only  spot  in  Pomerania 
remaining  to  the  Swedes :  Peter  himself  gave  the  plan  for  its  siege, 
and  then  leaving  Menschikov  to  carry  it  out,  went  to  St.  Petersburg, 
and  thence  with  a  squadron  of  galleys  and  flat  boats  made  himself 
master  of  Abo  afid  the  whole  coast  of  Finland.    The  library  of  Abo 
was  transferred  to  St.  Peternburg,  and  was  the  foundation  of  the 
present  library  of  that  city.    He  next  defeated  the  Swedish  fleet  in  a 
naval  engagement,  and  instituted  the  female  order  of  St.  Catharine  on 
the  occasion,  in  honour  of  the  Czarina,  who  alone  could  bestow  it 
The  senate  was  removed  from  Moscow  to  St.  Petersburg  in  1713,  and 
the  emperor's  summer  and  winter  palaces  were  completed  in  1715. 
He  employed  about  40,000  men  in  finishing  his  dockyard,  building 
ships,  wharfs,  and  fortifications.      Goods  imported  into  Archangel 
were  prohibited  from  being  sent  to  Moscow ;  aad  under  these  favour- 
able circumstances  St.  Petersburg  soon  became  a  place  of  great 
commerce  and  wealth. 

Peter  had  now  taken  the  whole  of  Finland,  and  the  provinces  of 
Esthonia  and  Livonia ;  and  having  nothing  to  fear  from  Charles  XII.,. 
he  made  a  second  tour  through  Europe  in  1716,  accompanied  by  the 
empress.  They  visited  Mecklenburg,  Hamburg,  Pyrmont,  Schwerin, 
Rostock,  and  Copenhagen,  where  he  remained  some  months.  While 
he  was  at  Copenhagen  an  English  and  a  Dutch  squadron  arrived : 
Peter  proposed  that  the  four  fleets  should  unite,  and  proceed  to  sea  in 
search  of  the  Swedish  fleet.  The  chief  command  was  given  ^to  the 
Czar,  who  declared  the  moment  in  which  he  hoisted  his  standard  to  be 
the  proudest  of  his  life.  From  Copenhagen  he  went  to  Liibeck,  where 
he  had  an  interview  with  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  then  to  Amsterdam, 
where  he  remained  some  time.  Catharine,  who  had  been  left  behind, 
was  brought  to  bed  at  Wesel  of  a  third  child,  which  died  the  next  day. 
She  remained  at  Amsterdam  while  her  husband  went  to  Paris,  where 
he  was  received  with  great  splendour.  On  his  return  to  Amsterdam 
he  visited  Berlin  on  his  way  to  Russitk  During  this  tour  he  pur- 
chased great  quantities  of  pictures,  cabinets  of  birds  and  insects, 
books,  and  whatever  appeai*ed  likely  to  enrich  or  ornament  the  city  of 
his  creatioD.  The  King  of  Denmark  presented  him  with  a  great 
hollow  globe  11  feet  in  diameter,  whose  inside  represented  the  celestial 
and  the  outside  the  terrestrial  sphere.  Peter  showed  everywhere  the 
same  dislike  to  parade  and  formal  etiquette  which  he  had  always 
evinced,  and  avoided  them  when  possible. 

His  eldest  son,  Alexis,  who  had  unhappily  been  left  to  the  guardian- 
ship of  his  mother,  had  always  been  a  source  of  disquietude  and 
trouble  to  Peter;  and  when  he  grew  up,  far  from  showing  any  desire 
to  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  his  father,  ho  chose  his  friends  and 
advisers  from  among  the  disafiected  and  turbulent  boyars  and  priests, 
who  were  opposed  to  all  change.    The  unfortuuate  princess,  wife  of 


Alexis,  had  fallen  a  victim  to  the  brutal  conduct  of  her  husband, 
after  giving  birth  to  a  son,  Peter  Aleziovioh,  afterwards  Peter  IL 
While  yet  grieving  for  the  loss  of  his  daughter-in-law  Peter  remon- 
strated with  his  son  on  his  conduct,  and  told  him  that  he  should  not 
be  his  successor  unless  he  altered  his  mode  of  living.  These  remon- 
strances being  treated  with  complete  neglect  by  Alexis,  who  still 
pursued  his  vicious  oourses,  Peter  forced  him,  on  the  14th  of  February 
1718,  to  sign  snd  swear  to  a  deed  wholly  renouncing  the  succession  to 
the  crown ;  he  also  required  firom  him  the  names  of  his  advisers  in 
his  misconduct  The  answers  giren  by  Alexis  to  the  queries  put  to 
him  were  such  that  Peter  thought  it  necessary  to  try  him  by  the  great 
officers  of  state,  the  judges,  and  the  bishops,  who  unanimously  con- 
demned him  to  death.  On  the  day  of  his  condemnation  he  was  seised 
with  a  violent  illness,  which  terminated  in  two  days,  on  the  7th  of 
July  1718.  His  mother  was  strictly  confined,  and  his  advisers 
punished.  In  1719  the  Czar's  son  by  Catharine^. in  whose  favour 
Alsxis  had  abdicated,  died  at  five  years  of  age.  On  the  10th  of> 
September  1721  the  peace  of  Neustadt  was  concluded,  by  which 
Sweden  ceded  to  Russia,  Livonia,  Esthonia,  Ingria,  Carelia,  Wyburg, 
and  the  adjacent  inlands,  but  secured  the  possession  of  the  Gulf  of 
Finland. 

Peter  had  now  attained  the  summit  of  his  glory :  he  was  requested, 
snd  after  some  hestitation  consented  to  adopt  the  titles  of  '  Peter  the 
Qreat,  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  and  Father  of  his  Country/  This 
was  done  amidst  great  rejoicings,  which  continued  for  fifteen  days. 
He  now  turned  his  undivided  attention  to  the  arts  of  peace.  He  com- 
menced oanah  to  unite  navigable  rivers ;  encouraged  by  bounties  the 
manufactures  of  woollen  and  linen  cloths,  the  erection  of  com, 
powder,  and  sawing  mills ;  established  a  manufactory  of  small-arms ; 
instituted  hospitals,  and  established  a  uniformity  of  weights  and 
measures;  paved  the  streets  of  Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg;  and 
ordered  the  young  nobiUty  to  carry  their  wives  to  visit  foreign  courts 
and  countries,  in  order  to  acquire  more  civilised  manners.  Some  of 
his  measures  were  not  so  poUtic,  although  equally  well  inteuded,  such 
as  the  attempt  to  fix  the  prices  of  provisions  and  the  Umit  of  expense 
in  dress. 

In  1722  Peter  led  an  expedition  to  the  Caspian,  which  however 
failed  in  producing  any  results.  In  1728  he  went  to  St  Petersburg  to 
found  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  to  erect  a  memorial  of  the 
establishment  of  a  navy  in  Russia.  Peter  took  Ma  idea  of  the 
academy  from  that  of  Paris,  of  which  he  had  been  elected  a  member 
during  his  visit  to  that  capital  In  the  same  year  he  caused  Catha- 
rine to  be  crowned,  and  his  eldest  daughter  was  married  to  the  Duke 
of  Holstein  Qottorp.  He  suffered  greatly  at  this  time  from  a  stran- 
gury in  the  neck  of  his  bladder,  which  painful  disorder  he  endeavoured 
to  stifle  by  an  unlimited  indulgence  in  strong  liquors,  which  so  much 
increased  the  violence  of  his  temper  that  even  the  empress  is  said  to 
iiave  feared  his  presence.  Being  partially  relieved,  he  went,  in 
October  1724,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  physicians,  to  iuspect  the 
works  on  lake  Ladoga.  On  his  return  he  proceeded  to  Laohta,  on 
the  Qulf  of  Finland,  and  had  scarcely  anchored  there  when  a  boat 
full  of  soldiers,  being  cast  on  the  shore,  Peter,  iu  his  ardour  to  assist 
them,  waded  through  the  water,  which  brought  on  violent  inflam- 
mation in  the  bladder  and  intestiues.  He  was  conveyed  to  St.  Peters- 
burg, where  his  complaint  made  rapid  progress,  giving  him  intense 
and  constant  pain.  He  at  length  sunk  under  the  disease,  and  expired 
on  the  28th  of  January  1725.  His  body  lay  in  state  till  the  2l8t 
of  March,  when  his  obsequies,  and  those  of  his  third  daughter, 
Natalia  Petrowns,  who  died  after  her  &tber,  were  performed  at  the 
same  time. 

Peter  I.,  deservedly  named  the  Qreat,  was  compounded  of  contra- 
dictions :  the  greatest  undertakings  and  the  most  ludicrous  were 
mingled  together;  benevolence  and  humanity  were  as  couspicuous  in 
him  as  a  total  disregard  of  human  life ;  he  was  at  once  kind-hearted 
and  severe  even  to  ferocity ;  without  education  himself,  he  promoted 
arts,  science,  and  literature.  *'  He  gave  a  polish,"  says  Voltaire,  '<  to 
his  people,  and  was  himself  a  savage ;  he  taught  them  the  art  of  war, 
of  which  he  was  himself  ignorant ;  from  the  sight  of  a  small  boat  on 
the  river  Moskwa  he  created  a  powerful  fleet,  made  himself  an  expert 
and  active  shipwright,  sailor,  pilot,  and  commander;  he  changed  the 
manners,  customs,  and  laws  of  the  Russians,  and  lives  in  their  memory 
as  the  '  Father  of  his  Country.' " 

Menschikov,  Whose  birth  was  so  obscure  as  to  be  totally  unknown, 
and  who  had  risen  through  the  favour  of  the  Czar  to  be  a  prince  and 
governor  of  St.  Peteruburg,  caused  Catharine  to  bo  proclaim^  empress 
immediately  after  the  death  of  Peter,  and  during  her  reign  possessed 
unlimited  power.  Catharine  died  of  a  cancer  in  her  breast,  aggravated 
by  excessiye  iodulgence  in  wine  of  Tokay,  in  1727,  at  the  age  of 
thirty-eighty  having  survived  her  husband  only  two  years  and  a  few 
months.  She  was  succeeded^  by  Peter  II.,  son  of  the  unfortunate 
Alexis. 

Among  other  works  connected  with  the  meqhanical  arts,  Peter  the 
Qreat  translated  '  L' Architecture  de  Scbastien  Lederc,'  'L'Art  de 
Toumer,  par  Plumier,'  and  '  L'Art  des  Kcluses  et  des  Moulins,  par 
Sturm/  The  manuscripts  of  these,  with  his  journal  of  the  Swedish 
campaigns  from  1693  to  1714,  are  preserved  at  St.  Petersburg. 

PETER  II.,  ALEXEVICH,  the  grandson  of  Peter  the  Gi-eat  by  his 
son  Alexis,  was  born  in  1714,  and  ascended  the  throne  in  1727,  on  the 
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death  of  Catharine,  in  virtue  of  a  will  procured  by  Menschikoy  her 
znioieter,  who  hoped  to  poseees  more  influence  with  the  young  prince 
than  if  the  sceptre  parsed  to  the  PniiceBs  Anne  of  lloletoin.  He  bad 
aleo  caused  to  be  inserted  in  the  will  tbat  the  prince  should  marry 
one  of  his  daughters,  while  his  son  was  to  marry  the  emperor's  sister. 
Tbe  plan  bowever  wboUy  failed.  P«ter  had  taken  a  dislike  to  hia 
proposed  consort^  and  he  bad  a. young  favourite  named  DolgoroukL 
nitb  his  assistance,  and  that  of  some  older  and  abler  heads  among 
the  ministers  of  tbe  deceased  empre^  Menscbikov  was  seized,  aU 
his  property  confiscated,  and  hd  was  banisbed  to  Siberia,  where  he 
died  in  poverty  in  1729.  Peter  showed  tbat  he  had  some  good 
qualiti*  s  for  a  governor,  but  he  was  young  and  easily  misled  by  his 
favourites,  who  had  no  desire  that  he  should  govern  for  himself,  bat 
by  them,  and  sought  to  bring  about  a  marriage  with  Dolgorouki'a 
sister.  He  was  encouraged  in  dissipations  tbat  told  upon  a  frame 
not  naturally  strong.  He  fell  sick,  and  being  attacked  with  small  pox 
died  on  January  29,  1780,  and  was  succeeded  by  Anna  Ivanovna. 
Peter  was  tbe  last  male  representative  of  tbe  family  of  Romanov. 

PETER  III.,  FEODORO  VICH,  the  grandson  of  Peter  tbe  Great  by  his 
daughter  Anna  Petrovoa,  who  had  married  the  Duke  of  Holstein 
Gottorp,  was  born  in  1726.  In  1742  he  was  named  heir  to  tbe  tbrone, 
and  went  to  Russia,  where  Oranienbaum  wss  assigned  him  for  a 
residence^  but  he  was  carefully  excluded  from  all  participation  in 
public  affairs.  He  had  been  ill  educated,  and  wbile  grumbling  at  his 
position,  abandoned  himself  to  drunkenness  and  licentiousness.  In 
1745  he  was  married  to  tbe  Piiocess  Sophia  Augusta  of  Anhalt  Zerbst, 
who  on  her  re-baptism  in  tbe  Greek  Church  took  the  name  of 
Catharine.  Herself  an  abandoned  and  intriguing  woman,  sbe  certainly 
effected  no  reformation  in  ber  husband.  On  January  5, 1762,  Eliza- 
beth died,  and  Peter  succeeded.  His  wife's  iuttigues  against  him 
immediately  commenced,  and  Peter  laid  himself  too  open  to  them, 
even  by  bis  best  (|ualities.  He  concluded  a  peace  with  Prussia,  and 
soon  afterwards  joined  that  state  against  Austria ;  this  was  made  use 
of  to  spread  discontent  among  tbe  oiEoers ;  he  reduced  the  revenues 
of  the  Church,  and  this  displeased  tbe  ecdefiastics ;  be  pardoned  all 
tbe  political  crimiDals  of  tbe  late  reign  and  recalled  them,  but  without 
receiving  much  gratitude.  At  length  Uie  conspiracy  was  fully  organised, 
Catharine  was  proclaimed  empress  in  St  Petersburg  on  July  9, 1762. 
Peter  was  then  at  Oranienbaum,  and  old  Marshal  Munich,  the  only  one 
of  the  exiles  tbat  showed  any  disposition  to  serve  him,  advised  him 
either  to  advance  to  St.  Petersburg  with  tbe  troops  he  had,  or  to 
retreat  to  his  fleet  at  Cronatadt  Peter  hesitated  till  it  was  too  late. 
He  was  forced  to  surrender  bimself,  was  removed  to  Ropecha,  where, 
poison  failing,  he  was  finally  strangled  by  Count  Orlov,  and  Catharina 
was  empress.    [CATHaBiKA  II.;  Oblot.1 

PETERBOROUGH,  LORD.  [Mordaunt.] 

•'  PETEKMANN,  AUGUST  HEINRICH,  was  bom  April  18, 1822, 
at  Bleicberode,  near  Nordhausen  in  tbe  Prussian  province  of  Saxony. 
He  was  educated  at  Nordhausen  with  the  view  of  entering  the  Churcb, 
but  showing  a  decided  preference  for  the  study  of  geography,  he 
was  transferred  in  1839  to  Potsdam,  where  Professor  Bergbaus  had 
eetablisbed  an  academy.  For  six  years  he  remained  here,  and  became 
Berghaus's  private  secretary  and  librarian.  While  here  be  became 
acquainted  with  many  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  Germany,  and  in 
1811  drew  the  map  to  illustrate  Boron  Humboldt's  'Central  Asia.' 
In  1845  he  went  to  Edinburgh  to  assist  Mr.  A.  E.  Johpston  in  preparing 
his  'Physical  Atlas,'  bosed  upon  Beigbaus's  '  Physical  Geography,' on 
which  Mr.  Petermann  bad  been  previously  occupied.  In  1847  he 
came  to  London,  where  he  published,  in  conjunction  with  the  Rev. 
Thoicas  Miloer,  an  '  Atlas  of  Physical  Geography.'  He  also  wrote  an 
*  Account  of  the  Expedition  to  Central  Africa,'  in  which  subject  he 
has  ever  taken  a  great  interest.  He  promoted  with  much  success  the 
missions  of  Dr&  Barth,  Overweg,  and  Vogel,  and  wrote  frequent  com- 
munications of  their  progress  in  the  '  Athenaeum.'  His  published 
views  respecting  the  existence  of  a  Polar  Sea,  have  received  much 
confirmation  from  the  discoveries  of  Dr,  Kane.  He  also  contributed 
to  tbe  new  edition  of  the  '  Encjolopsedia  Britannica,'  and  to  the 
Geographical  Division  of  the  '  English  Cyclopaedia.'  In  1854  the  Duke 
of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha  created  him  professor  of  geography  at  Gotha; 
and  the  University  of  Gottingeu  bestowed  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  on  him  in  1855.  At  Gotha  he  is  now  employed  in  superin- 
tend iug  the  large  establishment  of  Justus  Perthes  for  preparing  map% 
and  he  edits  for  the  same  publisher  a  monthly  journal,  consisting  of 
communications  of  maps,  charts,  and  narratives,  relating  to  i^l  import* 
ant  modem  discoveries  in  geography. 

PETERS,  BONAVENTURA,  one  of  the  most  eminent  marine 
painters  of  the  Low  Countries,  was  bom  at  Antwerp  in  1614.  The 
subjects  which  he  in  general  preferred  wer«  storms  at  sea,  which  ha 
represented  with  great  truth  and  feeling.  Especially  was  he  skilful  in 
depicting  storms  and  wrecks  with  their  accompanying  circumstances 
of  terror  or  pathos.  Sometimes  however  he  paiated  calms  and  views 
of  castles,  or  towns  on  the  sea-shore,  with  equal  merit.  There  is  the 
same  light  and  spirited  touch,  the  same  transparency  in  his  colouring, 
and  his  water,  whether  agitated  or  still,  has  equal  truth  and  delicacy. 
The  figures  are  extremely  well  designed  and  exquisitely  fioisbed.  In  a 
few  of  his  works  (which  perhaps  are  erroneously  ascribed  to  him)  tbe 
colouring  is  too  coarse,  and  tbe  draperies  of  tbe  figures  mingled  with 
tints  that  do  not  harmoui»e  with  the  whole.     II  is  best  works  are  very 


▼aluable  and  scarce,  for  he  died,  in  1653,  at  the  «m:ly  «ge  of  thirty- 
eight  years. 

Pktxbs,  Johk,  brother  of  Bonaventura,  was  bom  at  Antwerp,  in 
1625.  He  painted  the  same  subjects  as  his  brother,  and  his  pictures 
are  nearly  as  finely  touched,  as  well  coloured,  and  as  transparent ;  they 
are  also  like  those  of  Bonaventura  enriched  with  ezoellent  figures. 
His  sea-fights  were  much  admired;  and  he  also  painted  views  of 
villages,  towns,  and  fortresses  on  the  banka  of  riverai,  which  ho  designed 
after  nature.     He  died  in  1677. 

PETERSEN,  NIELS  MATTHIAS,  an  eminent  Danish  anUquarian 
and  historical  writer,  bears  one  of  the  commonest  names  in  Denmark, 
tbe  list  of  the  Petersens  oocupying  no  less  than  twenty  pages  in  the 
last  edition  of  the  Copenhagen  directory.    He  was  bom  towards  the 
end  of  October  1791  at  the  country  town  of  Sanderum,  in  the  island  of 
Funen,  and  adopted  at  the  age  of  two  by  bis  nncle,'  a  bui^hcr  cf 
Odensee,  the  chief  town  of  the  island.    In  1801,  at  the  ago  of  t^n,  be 
was  sent  to  the  cathedral  school  of  Odensee,  where  he  was  joined  in 
the  same  year  by  another  scholar,  whose  company  and  conversation 
decided  the  future  course  of  Petersen's  life.    This  was  Rasmus  Rask 
[Rask],  afterwards  the  great  philologist,  at  that  time  a  boy  of  fourteen, 
very  small  for  his  agei     Rask,  who  soon  received  the  name  of  the 
'little  professor,'  exercised  so  strong  an  influence  oyer  his  fellow- 
scholars,  tbat  when  a  few  years  after  be  obtained  a  copy  of  the  Icelandic 
'  Heimskringla '  ipr  a  school-prize,  and  by  the  aid  of  the  annexed 
translation  compiled  from  it  an  Icelandic  dictionary  in  two  tolerably 
thick  octavos,  three  other  boys  took  copies  of  it  for  their  own  use,  one 
of  whom  was  Petersen.    Many  interesting  particulars  of  Petersen's 
school-days  are  contained  in  his  Life  oi  Rask,   prefixed  to  Rask  a 
'Samlede  Afhandlinger,'  or  'Collected  Essays,'  published  after  bis 
death  in  1834  ;  and  also  in  hia  life  of  Krejdal,  another  school-fellow, 
who  became  an  eminent  mathematician,  prefixed  to  Krejdal's  '  Omrida 
of  Panaualysis,'  or  '  Outline  of  Pananaly sis,'  in  1 833.   Though  Petersen 
was  led  by  Rask's  example  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  Icelandic,  his 
inclinations  led  him  to  historical  rather  than  philological  studio 
After  takins  a  degree  at  the  University  of  Copenhaeen,  he  became 
teacher  at  Uie  normal  school  of  BrahetroUeborK  in  Funen;  but  on 
tbat  school  being  broken  up  in  1826  he  was  left  without  a  position, 
and  iu  unfavourable  drcumstancea.  A  prixe  was  offered  by  the  Society 
for  the  Promotion  of  Danish  Literature  for  the  best  essay  on  tbo 
history  of  the  Scandinavian  languages,  and  he  obtained  it  by  what  has 
now  become  a  standard  work, '  Det  Danske,  Norske  og  SvenskeSpro^s 
Historic,'  2  vola,  1829-30.     Rask,  who  bad  returned  from  a  long 
journey  of  philological  exploration  to  Russia,  India,  and  Ceylon,  was 
one  of  the  judges  who  awarded  him  the  prize;  and  on  tbe  2 let  of 
November  1829,  when  Rask  was  appointed  librarian  to  the  U&iveniity 
of  Copenhagen,  Petersen  obtained  the  post  of  assistant-Hbrarian.    The 
next  year  he  was  appointed  registrar  to  the  Secret  Archives;  in  1841 
he  received  tbe  title  of  professor;  in  1845  he  was  made  professor* 
extraordinary  of  Ihe  nortbern  languages  at  Copenhagen ;  and  by  the 
Danish  calendar  we  observe  Uiat  he  now  holds  the  omce  of  professor- 
in-ordinary,  which  is  a  step  in  promotion.    He  is  a  member  of  the 
Danish  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  other  learned  societies  of  Copenhagen. 

His  works  are  numerous  and  important.  His  'Danmarks  Hi^torie  i 
Hedenold,'  3  vols.  1834-38,  'History  of  Denmark  in  Heathen  Times,' 
is  a  lucid  compendium  of  the  present  state  of  knowledge  on  a  subject 
with  many  interesting  points.  The  sketch  of  tbe  political,  religious^ 
and  domestic  condition  of  the  ancient  Danes,  which  occupies  tbe  third 
volume,  is  considered  of  high  value.  His  'Handbook  of  Ancient 
Northern  Geography,'  1834,  has  unfortunately  never  advanced  beyond 
the  first  volum&  The  index  to  tbe  names  of  places  mentioned  in  the 
collection  of  Icelandic  Sagas,  called  the  'Fornmanna  Sii^r,'  pub- 
lished in  twelve  volumes  by  the  Northern  Antiquarian  Society,  and 
finished  in  1837,  was  compiled  by  Professor  Petersen  as  an  assistance 
in  these  studies.  Both  the  index  and  tbe  handbook  have  an  interest 
foj  English  antiquarians.  The  index  shows,  for  instance,  that 
London  Bridge  is  mentioned  four  times  in  the  *  Fommanna  Sogur.' 
In  the  learned  and  entertaining  'Chronicles  of  London  Bridge,'  by 
Mr.  Richard  Thomson  of  the  London  Institution,  we  find  that  almost 
the  eai'liest  mention  of  the  bridge  in  history  is  an  account  in  one  of 
these  Sagas  of  its  destruction  by  a  Norweginn  sea-king  named  Olav^ 
the  very  man  who,  already  a  Christian,  afterwards  became  a  saiut. 
and  whose  church  now  stands  at  one  end  of  the  bridge,  while  a  church 
dedicated  to  his  son  St.  Magnus  stands  at  the  other.  I'rofesdor 
Peters»'n  translated  seven  volumes  of  these  Sagas  into  Danish,  and 
published  a  work  in  four  volumes  on  the  '  Voysgea  and  Trsvels  of 
the  Icelanders  at  Home  and  Abroad,'  1839.  A  'Danish  Mythology' 
from  his  pen  appeared  in  1849.  He  edited,  in  conjunction  with 
Professor  Molbech  [Molbech],  a  '  Selection  of  hitherto  unpublished 
Danish  Documents  and  Letters  of  tbe  14th,  15th,  and  16th  centuries.' 
A  very  important  work  from  his  pen  is  now  in  progress — his  '  Contri- 
butions to  the  History  of  Danish  Literature'  ('Bidrag  til  den  Danske 
Literaturs  Historic '),  of  which  the  first  volume,  comprising  the  middle 
ages,  appeared  in  1853,  and  tbe  second,  comprising  tbe  time  of  the 
Reformation,  in  1854.  He  purposes  to  continue  it  to  the  death  of 
Oehlenschlager  in  1850.  'llie  contributions  of  Professor  Petersen 
to  the  'Atnene,'  the  'Danske  Magazin,'  and  other  periodicala  are 
numerous ;  one  in  the  '  Athene '  is  a  poem  in  honour  of  Sbakspere. 
Ho  is  one  of  the  supporters  of  the  new  system  of  Danish  orthography 
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proposed   by  Haak,  and  vhioh  IU«k  first  mentioned  to  bim  when 
they  were  botU  at  school  at  Odenaee.    [See  Sufl'lekent.] 

P£TI3  D£  LA.  Ct(OIX,  FRANCOIS,  a  learned  French  OrienUlist^ 
wa»  bom  at  Paris,  towards  the  close  of  1653.    He  was  the  son  of  the 
king's  interpreter  for  the  Oriental  languages,  and  receiyed  an  education 
to  qualify  him  for  t^e  same  employment.    At  the  early  age  of  sixteen 
he  was  sent  by  the  minister  Colbert  to  reside  in  the  East    He  spent 
■eyeral  years  at  Aleppo,  Ispahan,  and  Constantinople,  where  he  became 
master  of  the  Arabic,  Persian,  and  Turkish  languages.    During  his 
stay  at  the  first-named  city  he  translated  into  elegant  Arabic  an 
account  of  the  campdgn  of  Louis  XIY.  in .  Holland,  which  his  con- 
tenaporary  Pellisson  published  in  1671.    He  returned  to  Paris  in  1680, 
and  two  years  afterwards  was  sent  to  Marocco,  as  secretary  to  U.  de 
Saint  Amend,  who  had  been  appointed  ambassador  to  Muley  Ismail, 
the  reigning  sultan.    He  is  reported  to  have  pronounced  before  that 
sovereign  a  speech  in  Arabic,  which  excited  the  admiration  of  the 
whole  court  by  the  facility  of  the  delivery  and  the  elegance  and  purity 
of  the  style.    In  the  two  following  years  he  accompanied  the  French 
armaments  against  Algiers,  under  Duquesne,  Tourville,  and  D'Am- 
freTille,  filling  under  each  of  these  generaU  the  situation  of  secretary- 
interpreter  of  the  marine,  in  which  capacity  he  was  employed  to 
translate  into  Turkish  the  treaty  of  peace,  concluded  in  1684,  between 
France  and  the  regency  of  Algiers.    In  1685  he  performed  the  same 
oSice  with  respect  to  the  negociationa  with  Tunis  and  Tripoli,  when 
he  gave  decisive  proofs  of  his  integrity  and  patriotism.    It  ia  asserted 
that  while  the  negociationa  with  the  latter  power  were  going  on  (one 
of  the  conditions  of  the  treaty  being  that  the  Bey  of  Tripoli  should 
pay   to  the  King  of  France  the  sum  of  600,000  livres)  Potis  was 
offered  a  considerable  bribe  if  he  would  put  down  in  the  original 
treaty  Tripoli  wowns  instead  of  French  ones,  which  would  have  made 
a  difference  of  a  sixth  part;  but  his  fidelity  to  bis  sovereign  was 
incorruptible.    In  1687  he  assisted  the  Duke  de  Mortenuut  in  con- 
cluding a  treaty  of  peace  and  commerce  with  the  empire  of  Marocco. 
In  short,  it  was  tlurough  his  intervention  that  all  the  affairs  between 
France  and  the  Eastern  courts  were,  transacted  from  the  year  1680, 
when  he  was  first  employed  in  diplomacy,  to  the  time  of  his  death. 
As  a  reward  for  bis  eminent  services,  Petis  was  appointed,  in  1692, 
Arabic  professor  to  the  College  Royal  de  France,  ana  after  the  death 
of  his  father  (169i>)  the  office  of  Oriental  interpreter  was  also  conferred 
upon  him.    From  this  period  Petis  never  left  his  native  country,  but 
employed  himself  in  various  translations  from  the  Eastern  languages, 
with  most  of  which  he  was  familiar ;  for,  besides  the  Arabic,  Turluah, 
and  Persian,  he  is  said  to  have  been  well  acquainted  with  the  Mogul, 
Armenian,  and  Ethiopian. 

He  died  at  Paris,  on  the  4th  of  December,  1718,  at  the  age  of 
sixty,  leaving  a  son  named  Alexandre  Louis  Marie,  who  succeeded  him 
in  his  office  of  secretary-interpreter  of  the  marine,  and  made  likewise 
several  translations  from  the  Persian  and  the  Turkish. 

His  principal  publications  are—*  Los  Mille  et  un  Jours '  ('  The 
Thousand  and  One  Days*),  translated  from  the  Persian,  5  vols.  12mo, 
Paris,  1710-12;  *Contes  Tares,'  a  translation  from  Sheikh  Zadeh, 
12mo,  Paris,  1707 ;  *  The  History  of  Timur,'  translated  from  the 
Persian  of  Sheref-ed-din  Ali  Yesdi,  4  vols.  12mo,  Paris,  1722.  Most 
of  his  works  however  still  remain  in  manuscript:  these  are  his 
•  Travels  through  Syria  and  Persia,  from  1670  to  1680; '  a  •  History  of 
the  Conquest  of  Syria  by  the  Arabs,'  translated  from  the  Arabic  of 
Wakedi ;  *  The  Bibliographical  Dictionary  of  Haji  Ehalfah,'  from  the 
Turkish;  a  'History  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,'  from  the  same  language; 
a  'Dictionary  of  the  Armenian  Language;'  a  work  on  'The  Anti- 
quities and  Monuments  of  Egypt;'  an  'Account  of  Ethiopia;'  a 
treatise  entitled  'Jerusalem,  Modem  and  Ancient;'  and  several  others, 
the  titles  of  which  are  given  at  full  length  in  the  '  M^moire  sur  le 
College  Boyal,'  by  Qoujet[  Parii^  1758.  In  some  biographies  of  Petis 
de  la  Croix,  a  'History  of  Gengis-Khan/  from  the  Persian  (Paris, 
1710),  is  attributed  to  him ;  but  thii  is  an  error,  since  the  above  trans- 
lation, though  edited  by  Petis,  was  the  work  of  his  father,  whose 
Christian  name  was  also  Francois. 

PETIT,  JEAN-LOUIS,  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1674.  Littre,  a  cele- 
brated professor  of  anatomy,  being  a  resident  in  his  father's  house, 
inspired  Uie  young  Petit  with  suoh  a  seal  for  the  same  study,  that  at 
twelve  years  of  age  he  acquired  sufficient  dexterity  in  dissecting  to  be^ 
appointed  to  prepare  the  subjects  for  his  preceptor's  lectures,  and  to 
be  placed  at  the  head  of  his  anatomical  class.  At  sixteen  he  was 
apprentioed  to  a  surgeon ;  and  so  great  was  his  seal  in  his  studies  that 
Mareschal,  the  chief  surgeon  of  the  Hospital  La  Charity,  on  going  veiy 
early  in  the  morning  to  visit  his  patients,  more  than  once  found  Petit 
asleep  by  the  door,  awaiting  his  arrival,  that  he  might  secure  a  good 
place  during  the  operations.  In  1692  he  obtained  the  post  of  surgeon 
in  the  army,  and  was  in  active  service  till  1700,  when  he  returned  to 
Paris,  and  obtained  the  degree  of  Master  in  Surgery.  Here  he  delivered 
several  courses  of  lectures  to  a  school  of  anatomy  and  surgery  which 
he  established,  and  in  which  many  of  those  who  were  afterwurds  among 
the  first  surgeons  ill  Europe  were  pupils.  His  reputation  rapidly 
increased,  and  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
Paris,  of  the  Boyal  Society  of  London,  and  of  many  learned  societies. 
In  1731,  at  the  foundation  of  the  Academy  of  Surgery  in  Paris,  of 
which  he  was  one  of  the  most  active  promoters,  he  was  elected  director. 
He  died  April  20,  1750. 


Petit  was  for  many  years  the  most  renowned  sui^geon  in  Europe, 
and  contributed  more  to  its  advancement  as  a  science  than  any  one 
who  had  preceded  him.  He  not  only  i*aised-the  character  of  surgery 
in  France,  but  many  of  his  pupils  were  invited  to  take  charge  of 
important  offices  in  different  parts  of  Europe;  and  by  carrying  thither 
his  improvements,  and  some  of  his  zeal,  gave  a  fresh  stimulus  to  its 
pi-ogress.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  Petit  had  been  engaged  twelve 
years  in  the  composition  of  an  extended  '  Treatise  on  Surgery.'  It 
was  completed  and  published  in  1774  by  De  Lesne,  and  is  still  a 
standard  work.  The  other  most  importcmt  of  his  surgical  writings 
are  a  '  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Bones,'  ahd  numerous  papers 
published  in  the  memoirs  of  the  academies  of  surgery  and  of  the 
sciencep. 

PETIT,  PETER,  was  bom  31st  of  December  1593  (Niceron),t)r  8th 
of  December  1594  ('Biog.  Univers.,'),  at  Mpntlu^n,  a  small  town  in 
the  present  department  of  the  AlUer.  AVhen  young  he  occupied 
himself  in  mathematical  studies  and  experimental  philosophy,  which 
he  afterwards  evinced  considerable  aptitude  in  applying.  In  1626  he 
succeeded  his  father  in  the  office  of  ControUeur  en  TElection  de 
Montlu9on,'  which  office  he  sold  in  1638,  after  the  death  of  his  parents, 
and  then  removed  to  Paria  Here  he  was  introduced  to  the  Cardinal 
de  Richelieu,  and  appointed  by  that  minister  to  inspect  the  sea-ports 
of  Fraaoe  and  Italy.  Between  this  time  and  1649  there  were  conferred 
upon  him  the  appointments  of  provinciid  commissary  of  artillery, 
intendant  of  fortifications,  and  geographer,  engineer,  and  councillor  to 
Louis  XIIL  Upon  his  return  from  Italy  he  oommnnioated  to  Mersenne 
a  critical  examination  of  the  '  Dioptrics'  of  Descartes,  which  led  to  his 
being  introduced  to  Fermat,  who  had  also  questioned  the  soundness 
of  the  Cartesian  theory.  Subsequently  however  he  became  very 
intimate  with  Descartes,  and  an  unreserved  supporter  of  all  his  doo- 
trines.  In  1646-47  a  series  of  experiments,  made  by  Pascal  and  Petit, 
confirmed  the  explanation  then  recently  given  by  TorricelU  of  the 
phenomena  of  the  barometer  and  common  pump.  Petit  died  on  the 
20th  of  August  1667,  at  Lagni  on  the  Mane,  about  five  leagues  froqi 
Paris. 

The  following  list  of  his  works  is  given  by  Niceron  in  the  forty-eecond 
volume  of  the  'M^moires  des  Hommes  Illustres:' — 1,  'L'Usage  du 
Compas  de  Proportion,'  8vo,  Paris,  1634 ;  2,  'Disconrs  Chrooologiques,' 
4to,  Paris,  1686 ;  3,  'Carte  du  Grouvemement  de  la  Capelle;'  4, '  Avis 
sur  la  Conjonction  proposde  des  Mers  Octane  et  Mdditerran^e  par  les 
Rivieres  d'Aude  et  de  Qaronne,'  4to;  5,  'Observations  touchant  le 
Vide  fait  pour  la  premiere  fois  en  France,* 4to,  Paris,  1647;  6,  'Disconrs 
touchant  lesRemMes  qu'on  pent  apporter  aux  Inundations  de  laRivibre 
de  Seine  dans  Paris,*  4 to,  1658 ;  7, '  Observationes  aliquot  EcUpsium — 
Dissertatio  de  Latitudioe  Luteti^e  et  Magnetis  Declinatione — Novi 
Systematis  Confutatio,*  published  in  DuhameTs  'Astronomy,'  Psris, 
1659-60  (the  object  of  the  second  of  these  ti^ts  is  to  prove  that  the 
latitude  of  Paris  was  not  permanent,  an  opinion  which  had  been  enter- 
tained with  regard  to  geographical  positions  generally  by  the  Italian 
astronomer  Msria) ;  8,  *  Dissertation  sur  la  Nature  des  Com^tes,'  4 to, 
Paris,  1665  (written  at  the  desire  of  Louis  XIV.,  to  lessen  the  alarms 
of  the  people  occasioned  by  the  appearance  of  the  comet  of  1664);  9, 
'  Lettre  touchant  le  Jour  auquel  on  doit  c^ldbrer  la  Fdte  de  P&ques,' 
4 to,  Paris,  1666;  10,  'Dissertations  sur  la  Nature  du  Chaud  et  dn 
Froid,'  12mo,  Paris,  1671. 

PETITOT,  JOHN,  an  eminent  painter  in  enamel,  the  son  of  a 
sculptor  and  arohiteot,  was  born  at  Uenova  iu  1607.  Being  designed 
for  the  trade  of  a  jeweller,  he  was  placed  under  the  direction  of 
Bordier,  and  in  this  occupation  was  engsged  in  the  preparation  of 
enamels  for  the  jewellery  business.  He  was  so  successful  in  the  pro- 
duction of  colours,  that  he  was  advised  by  Bordier  to  attempt  portraits. 
They  conjointly  made  several  trials,  and  though  they  still  wanted 
many  colours  which  they  knew  not  how  to  prepare  for  the  fire,  their 
attempts  had  great  success.  After  some  time  they  went  to  Italy, 
where  they  consulted  the  most  eminent  chemists,  and  made  consider- 
able progress  in  their  art,  but  it  was  in  England,  whither  they  removed 
after  a  few  years,  that  they  perfected  it 

In  London  they  became  acquainted  with  Sir  Theodore  Mayem,  first 
physician  to  Charles  I.,  and  an  intelligent  chemist,  who  had  by  his 
experiments  discovered  the  principal  colours  proper  to  be  used  in 
enamel,  and  the  means  of  vitrifying  them,  so  that  they  surpassed  the 
boasted  enamelling  of  Yenioe  and  Limoges.  Petitot  was  introduced 
by  Mayem  to  the  king,  who  retained  him  in  his  service  and  gave  him 
apartments  in  Whitehall.  He  painted  the  portraits  of  Charles  and  the 
royal  family  several  times,  and  copied  many  pictures,  after  Yandyck, 
which  are  considered  his  finest  worka  That  painter  greatly  assisted 
him  by  his  advice,  and  the  king  frequently  went  to  see  him  paint. 

On  the  death  of  Charles,  Petitot  retired  to  Franos  with  the  exiled 
family.  He  was  greatly  noticed  by  Charles  II.,  who  introduced  him 
to  Louis  XIY.  Louis  appointed  him  his  painter  in  enamel,  and 
granted  him  a  pension  and  apartments  in  the  Louvre.  He  painted  the 
French  king  many  times,  and,  amongst  a  vast  number  of  portraits, 
those  of  the  queens  Anne  of  Austria  and  Maria  Theresa.  He  also 
occupied  himself  in  making  oopies  from  the  most  celebrated  pictures 
of  Mignard  and  Lebrun. 

Petitot,  who  was  a  zealous  Protestant^  dreading  the  effects  7{  the 
revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  solicited  leave,  but  for  a  long  while 
in  vain,  to  return  to  Geneva.    The  king  employed  Bo3Suet  to  endeavour 
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to  convert  him  to  Komanism,  in  which  howerer  that  eloquent  prelate 
was  wholly  unsuooeseful.  At  length  Louie  permitted  him  to  depart, 
and  leaving  his  wife  and  children  in  Paris,  he  proceeded  to  his  native 
place,  where  he  was  soon  after  joined  hy  hia  family.  Arrived  now  at 
eighty  years  of  age,  he  was  sought  by  such  numbers  of  friends  and 
admirers,  that  he  was  forced  to  remove  from  Geneva,  and  retire  to 
Yevay,  a  small  town  in  the  canton  of  Berne,  where  he  continued  to 
labour  till  1691,  in  which  year,  whilst  painting  a  portrait  of  his  wife, 
he  was  suddenly  attacked  by  apoplexy,  of  which  he  died. 

Bordier,  in  conjunction  with  whom  he  worked  for  fifbjr  years,  and 
who  painted  the  hair,  backgrounds,  and  draperies  of  his  pictures, 
married  his  wife's  sister.  In  the  museum  of  the  Louvre  there  is  a 
collection  of  fifty-six  portraits  by  Petitot ;  but  his  principal  work  is  a 
magnificent  whole-length  portrait  of  Rachel  de  Rouvigny,  countess  of 
Southampton,  in  Uie  collection  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  painted 
from  the  origi^  in  oil  by  Vandyck,  in  the  possession  of  the  Earl  of 
Hardwicke.  The  enamel  is  nice  inches  and  three-quarters  high,  by 
five  inches  and  three-quarters  wide — a  prodigious  size  for  a  work  of 
this  description,  and  by  for  the  largest  that  had  been  then,  and  for  a 
century  and  a  half  afterwards,  executed :  it  \a  dated  1642.  This  work 
was  some  years  ago  entrusted  to  the  late  Mr.  Bone,  the  enamel-painter 
and  royal  Academician,  to  repair,  it  having  been  seriously  damaged  by 
a  full,  by  which  a  large  portion  of  the  enamel  had  been  displaced. 
Different  from  the  practice  now  adopted,  the  plate  on  which  this  was 
painted  is  formed  upon  a  very  thick  piece  of  gold,  the  back  having 
cross-bars  attached  of  the  same  metal,  filled  up  with  enamel,  the  metal 
alone  weighing  more  than  three  ounces. 

In  the  earlier  part  of  his  career  Petitot  received  twenty  guineas  for 
a  portrait,  which  price  he  afterwards  raised  to  forty.'  He  generally 
used  plates  of  gold,  but  seldom  copper,  and  sometimes,  it  ii  said,  silver, 
though  this  seems  improbable,  for  that  metal  generally  has  the  effect 
of  Hinging  the  enamel  with  yellow.  Amongst  a  vast  number  of  bis 
works  painted  in  England,  we  have  never  met  with  one  the  plate  of 
whfch  was  composed  of  silver.  His  custom  was  to  have  a  painter  to 
draw  the  hkeness  of  his  sitter  in  oil,  from  which  he  commenced  his 
enamel,  and  then  finished  it  from  life.  I}e  copied  those  of  Louia  XIV. 
from  the  best  portraits  of  him,  but  generally  obtained  one  or  two 
sittings  for  the  completion. 

The  pictures  which  Petitot  painted  in  England  are  executed  in  a 
more  free  style,  and  have  a  greater  depth  and  riohneiia  of  tint  than 
those  executed  in  France,  whilst  the  latter  are  remarkable  for  the 
extreme  delicacy  of  touch  and  the  exquisitely  elaborate  finish.  He 
may  be  called  the  inventor  of  enamel-painting;  for  though  subjects  of 
fruit  and  flowers  were  long  before  painted  on  this  material  for  the 
purposes  of  jewellery,  he  was  the  first  who  made  the  attempt  to 
execute  pictures,  and  it  was  he  who  at  once  brought  the  art  to  per- 
fection. The  principal  objection  to  the  tone  of  colour  of  his  works — 
a  defect  observable  in  the  pictures  of  all  other  practitioners  in  enamel 
till  the  present  century — is  a  prevalence  of  purple  in  the  flesh-tints. 

He  had  a  son,  John,  who  followed  this  art  in  England,  but  his 
pictures,  though  possessing  great  merit,  are  inferior  to  those  of  the 
father. 

PETOFI,  SANDOR  or  ALEXANDER,  an  eminent  poet,  and  more 
especially  an  eminent  song-writer,  who  may  be  called  the  Bums  of 
Hungary,  was  born  at  F^legyha:^  in  the  district  of  Little  'Kumania,  in 
the  coimty  of  Pesth,  on  the  Ist  of  January  1823.  His  father,  who  had 
migrated  from  the  mountains  of  the  north  of  Hungary  to  the  plains, 
bore  then  and  till  his  death  the  name  of  Petrovics,  equivalent  to 
'  Peterson,'  which  showed  that  he  was  of  Slavonic  descent ;  the  son 
changed  the  name  to  Petofi,  which  has  the  same  meaning  in  the 
Magyar  or  Hungarian  language.  The  fact  is  worthy  of  note,  as  show- 
ing, in  conjunction  with  some  similar  instances,  that  in  a  country 
where  the  rivalrv  of  different  nationalities  has  been  pushed  to  a  disaa- 
trous  extreme,  the  moat  vehement  defenders  of  one  nationality  may 
be  recruited  from  the  ranks  of  another.  Petofi's  father  was  a  butcher, 
who,  having  succeeded  in  trade,  was  anxious  to  see  his  son  in  a  pro- 
fession of  some  kind,  and  seems  to  have  been  indifferent  whether  in 
divinity,  law,  or  medicine.  The  youth  was  wild  and  unruly,  and 
extravagantly  stage-struck,  and  was  expelled  from  the  school  at  Sel- 
mecz,  to  which  his  father  had  sent  him,  for  engaging  in  some  theatrical 
performances.  Not  daring  or  not  wishing  to  return  home,  he  went  to 
Peath,  where  at  the  age  of  fourteen  he  gained  a  precarious  livelihood 
by  assisting  aa  a  scene  shifter  at  the  theatre,  but  spent  most  of  his  time 
in  the  streets.  His  lather  came  to  Pesth  in  search  of  him,  took  him 
home  by  force,  and  kept  him  as  a  sort  of  prisoner  for  about  two 
years,  after  which  he  again  sent  him  to  school  at  Oedenburg. 

The  first  thing  that  Petofi  did  on  arriving  there  was  to  go  to  the 
barracks  and  eulitt  as  a  soldier  in  an  Austrian  regiment,  which  he  under- 
stood was  to  be  quartered  in  the  Tyrol,  when  he  intended  to  desert, 
and  eirjoy  a  free  life  among  the  mountains.  The  regiment  waa  sent 
instead  to  Croatia,  and  his  disappointment  was  so  great  that  he  fell 
ill,  and  continued  seriously  affected  so  long  that  the  regimental  doctor 
in  1841  recommended  his  discharge.  Being  now  of  the  age  of  eighteen 
be  resumed  his  studies  at  the  college  of  Pdpa,  near  Raab,  and  became 
acquainted  with  two  young  men  who  have  since  attained  to  some 
eminence — Of  lay  as  a  painter,  and  Jokai  as  a  novelist  At  that  time 
Orlay  was  ambitious  of  becoming  a  i)oct,  Jokai  a  painter,  and  Petofi  an 
actor,  and  all  three  failtd  in  their  respective  ambitions.    Petofi,  who 


soon  left  college  to  commence  his  career  as  a  strolling  pUyer,  aeeois 
never  to  have  met  with  even  the  most  moderate  degree  of  auocess, 
and  was  soon  plunged  in  the  most  abject  poverty.    He  had  long  been 
in  the  habit  of  oompoaing  songs  for  his  own  amusement^  and  on  a  viaxt 
to  Peath  in  1843  he  called  with  some  of  them  on  Bajza,  the  editor  of 
the  '  AthensDum,'  a  popular  periodical,  mentioning  to  him  that  they 
were  the  composition  of  one  Petofi,  but  not  mentioning  that  Petofi 
was  himaell    The  poems  awakened  the  attention  of  Vdroemarty,  at 
that  time  the  leading  poet  of  Hungary,  who  predicted  that  the  author 
would  soon  stand  high,  and  began  to  exert  himseU  to  bring  him  into 
notice.     Some  other  friends  procured  him  literary  employment  to 
translate  into  Hungarian  a  novel  of  0.  P.  R.  James's,  entitled,  '  Forest 
Days,'  and  with  the  money  thus  obtained  he  set  off  for  DebreoaiD,  to 
gratify  hu  theatrical  aspirations,  by  appearing  as  the  Prince  of  Morocco 
in  a  translation  of  the  '  Merchant  of  Venice.'    He  found  his  way  back 
to  Pesth  on  foot,  and  Yachot,  the  editor  of  the  '  Divatlap,'  or  '  Joamal 
of  Fashion,*  engaged  him  as  a  regular  contributor  of  poetry  to  its  pages. 
At  this  period  he  suddenly  burst  into  fame,  and  became  in  a  few  weeks 
the  most  popular  poet  in  Hungary.    Two  or  three  of  his  short  poems 
appeared  every  week,  and  thev  were  at  once  on  the  lips  of  the  nation. 
The  ease  and  fluency  of  his  language  reoommended  him  even  to  the 
lowest  classes,  while  he  oouiited  some  of  his  warmest  admirers  among 
the  highest.    The  sudden  tide  of  success  seems  to  have  oanied  him 
off  his  feet,  and  even  his  eulogists  speak  of  him  as  having  become 
perhaps  the  proudest  man  in  Hungary.    His  triumphs  however  were 
not  unmingled ;  a  novel  which  he  wrote  at  the  suggestion  of  Eotvoe, 
entitled  'A'Hoh^r  Kotele'  ('The  Hangman's  Rope'),  dropped  still- 
born, and  when,  in  1845,  he  offered  a  play  to  the  managing  committee 
of  Pesth,  it  was  unhesitatingly  rejected.    Though  in  the  same  year  he 
was  allowed  to  make  an  appearance  on  the  stage  at  Peath,  in  the 
character  of  'the  Deserter,*  the  result  was  what  is  called  'a  dead 
failure,'  and  he  then  finally  took  the  hint  and  withdrew  from  the 
stage.     For  some  time  afterwards  he  continued  in  the  enjoyment  of  a 
widespread  popularity;  a  larger  poem  under  the  title  of  'A'  Vites 
Janos    ('the  Hero  John'),  was  received  with  unbounded  applause,  and 
he  had  a  train  of  imitators,  even  in  the  particular  of  costume  in  which 
he  was  somewhat  eccentria    He  was  at  the  height  of  his  fame  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  revolution  of  1848,  which  found  in  him  one  of  its 
most  ardent  admirers  and  supporters.    He  had  always  been  an  uncom- 
promising advocate  of  the  independence  of  Hungary,  and  distinguished 
for  hostility  to  the  aristocracy,  as  well  as  by  a  warm  feeling  of  personal 
independence. 

On  the  15th  of  March,  it  was  Petofi  who  incited  the  stadents  of  the 
university  to  action  by  reading  aloud  in  the  yard  of  the  university  his 
poem  of  '  Talpra  Magyar '  ('  Hungarians,  up  ! ')  which  was  received 
with  shouts  of  applause;  the  poem  was  the  same  day  issued  in  innu- 
merable copies,  being  the  first  poem  printed  in  Hungary  without 
passing  the  censorship ;  and  at  the  theatre  that  evening,  after  the 
great  events  of  the  day,  it  was  sung  again  and  again,  the  whole 
audience  joining  in  the  chorus.  His  other  poems,  'Most  vagy  soba' 
('  Now  or  Never '),  and '  C^satadal '  ('  Battle-Song '),  had  a  great  influence 
on  the  popular  mind.  He  failed  however  as  a  candidate  for  a  seat  in 
the  National  Assembly  for  Little  Kumania,  but  seised  every  oppor^ 
tunity  of  demonstrating  his  adhesion  to  the  principles  of  Kossuth. 
When  on  the  21st  of  August  1848,  the  two  parties  of  the  Moderate 
and  the  Extreme  Liberals  in  the  National  Assembly  came  to  a  conflict 
on  the  question,  if  the  words  of  command  to  the  Hungarian  army 
should  be  given  in  Hungarian,  or  as  they  had  always  been  before,  in 
German,  Vorosmarty,  who  was  one  of  the  deputies,  gave  hia  vote  on 
the  side  of  the  Moderates,  who,  on  that  occasion  were  first  brought 
into  a  minority  by  the  party  of  Kossuth.  Petofi,  who,  only  a  few 
months  before  had  dedicated  the  collected  edition  of  his  poems  to 
Voroamarty,  *'  as  a  sign  of  love  and  esteem,"  on  this  occasion  wrote  a 
poetical  address  to  him  renouncing  his  friendship,  each  stanza 
concluding  with  the  lines, 

**  I  do  not  tear  the  laurel  from  thy  brow, 
'Tis  thy  own  hand  hoa  torn  it  now ;  " 

and  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  mutual  friends,  gave  it  to  the 
public  in  the  '  £letkepek '  ('  Pictures  of  Life '),  a  periodical  he  wat 
then  publishing  in  conjunction  with  JokaL  Soon  alter  he  e^hanged 
the  pen  for  the  sword,  and  joined  the  division  of  the  army  under  the 
command  of  General  Bem,  who  appointed  him  hia  aide-de-camp.  A 
dispute  with  General  Mdszaros,  who  found  fault  with  the  poet's 
inattention  to  discipline,  induced  him  to  throw  up  the  appointment 
in  Mav  1849,  and  quit  the  service,  his  enemies  remarking  that  the 
quarrel  waa  between  a  butcher  (the  meaning  of  Mdssarosin  Hungarian) 
and  a  butcher^s  boy.  The  approach  of  the  Russians  led  him  to  take 
up  arms  anew ;  he  again  became  aide-de-camp  to  Bem,  and  he  shared 
the  last  terrible  campaign  of  that  general  in  Transylvania.  After  one 
of  the  most  desperate  fights  of  that  period,  he  was  seen  no  more^  and 
it  was  universally  believed  that  he  was  one  of  the  slain.  One  of  hia 
most  spirited  poems  contained  an  ardent  aspiration  that  he  might 
meet  death  on  the  battle-field.  His  body  however  was  never  found, 
and  in  1852  a  report  was  in  circulation  among  the  Hungarian  refugees 
in  London  and  elsewhere,  that  Petofi  was  still  alive  and  in  conceal- 
ment. Fifteen  additional  years  have  now  elapsed  without  any  tidings 
being  heard  of  him;  hia  wife    has  been  long  re-married,  and   there 
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Beems  little  probability  that  he  ii  still  among  the  living.  In  the  last 
pot-m  of  the  first  collection  of  his  works  beginning '*  Egy  gondolat 
b^Dt  engemet/  he  expresses  a  horror  of  dyiog  in  bed,  and  "puts  up  an 
ardent  prayer  for  death  on  the  battle-field. 

There  is  a  collected  edition  of  the  poems  of  Petofi  up  to  1846,  in 

two  Binall  volumes,  of  which  a  first  edition  was  published  at  Peath  in 

1847,  and  a  second  in  1848.    Two  additional  volumes,  containing  his 

subsequent  works,  were  seized  and  suppressed  by  the  Austrian  govern* 

ment  after  the  defeat  of  the  revolution  of  Hungary.    Many  of  them 

are  to   be  found  in  a  volume  entitled  ' Hangok  ^  multbol' (' Sounds 

from   the  Past'),  published  at  Leipzig  in  1851,  of  which  a  Qerman 

translation  by  Vasfi  and  Benko,  with  interesting  notes,  was  issued  at 

lirunswick  in  1852,  under  the  title  of  '  Nationallieder  der  Magyaren.' 

Ab  the   wonderfully   idiomatic   elegance  of  the  language  is  always 

ppoken  of  as  one  of  the  principal  charms  of  the  poems  of  Petofi,  the 

foreign  reader  can  hardly  expect  to  appreciate  them  with  any  approach 

to  the  relish  of  a  native ;  but  there  is  a  lightness  and  airiness  about 

the  songs  which  make  it  easy  to  believe  in  the  effect  they  are  said  to 

produce   on  the  sympathies  of  an  Hungarian  reader.      It  may  be 

remarked,  that  though  Petofi  has  often  been  spoken  of  as  a  wild  son 

of  nature,  he  had,  as  has  been  shown,  enjoyed  ample  opportunities  of 

education ;  and  he  was  in  reality-  well  acquainted  with  the  Qerman, 

French,   and  Eoglnh  languages  and  literature.    Qyulai,  from  whose 


receiyed  opinion,  supported  by  documents,  for  Petrarca  himself  never 
mentions  her  family  name,  she  was  the  daughter  of  Audibert  of  Noves, 
a  small  place  in  the  territory  of  Avignon ;  she  had  a  considerable 
fortune,  snd  had  been  married  about  two  years  to  Hugh  de  Sade,  a 
gentleman  of  Avignon ;  when  Petrarca  first  saw  her,  she  was  nineteen 
years  of  age.  The  attractions  of  Laura's  person  have  been  so  fully 
described  and  probably  exaggerated  by  Petrarca,  that  it  is  needless  to 
say  anything  on  the  subject.  But  the  qualities  of  her  mind,  which  he 
also  praises,  seem  to  have  been  truly  remarkable  in  a  provincial  lady 
of  those  times  and  of  co  very  Exalted  rank.  In  her  conduct  for  a 
long  course  of  years  towards  her  handsome,  accomplished,  and  impet- 
uous admirer,  whom  she  could  not  help  meeting  wherever  she  went, 
at  parties  of  pleasure,  in  walking,  or  at  church,  she  exhibited  a  rare 
mixture  of  firmness  and  courtesy,  of  respect  for  her  own  character 
with  a  considerate  regard  for  her  enthusiastic  lover.  She  has  been 
called  a  coquette,  but  we  ought  not  to  judge  the  conduct  of  a  French* 
woman  of  the  14th  century  by  the  standard  of  manners  in  England  or 
even  France  in  the  19th  century.  To  those  acquainted  with  the 
manners  of  Italy  and  Spain  even  at  the  present  day,  the  passion  of 
Petrarca  for  Laura  de  Sade  is  nothing  uncommon.  Such  attachments 
are  frequent^  and  though  often  of  a  platonio  nature,  are  certainly  not 
always  so.  That  the  attachment  of  Petrarca  continued  to  be  platonic, 
was  owing  to  Laura's  sense  of  duty,  or  to  her  indifference^  or  to  both, 


biographical  article  in.  the  '  Uj  Magyar  Muzeum '  our  information  is  '  but  that  it  did  not  drive  her  lover  to  madness  and  ruin  was  owing  to 
chiefly   taken,  informs  us  that  in  Kngluih  his  favourite  authors  were    her  consummate  address,  of  which  we  have  abundant  evidence  in 
Shakspere,  Byron,  Moore,  nnd  Dickens ;  and  that  he  was  accustomed    Petrarca's  own  confessions.    When  he  ventured  on  a  declaration,  she 
to  call  Dickens,  from  the  kindliness  which  his  writings  tend  to  incul-  ^  sternly  rebuked  him,  and  avoided  his  presence ;  but  when  she  heard 
cate,  a  "  benefactor  of  mankind."    Characteristically  enough  in  a  song- 
writer, he  regarded  Bdranger  as  "  the  world's  greatest  poet."    His  own 
long  poems  are  very  inferior  to  his  short  ones ;  and  in  prose  he  can 
only  be  considered  to  hare  succeeded  in  some  short  tales  and  articles 
in  the  •  filetkepek.'    Translations  by  Sir  J.  Bowring  appeared  in  1866. 
PETKAKCA,  FRANCESCO,  bom  at  Arezzo,  in  July  1804,  was  the 
son  of  Pietro,  or  Petracoo  (an  idiomatic  form  of  Pietro),  a  notary  of 
Florence,  who  was  banished  in  1 802»  at  the  same  time  as  Dante  and 
others  of  the  Blanch i  faction.    [Dante.]    The  true  name  of  Petrarca 
was  Francesco  di  Petracoo,  or  *  Francis  the  son  of  Petracco,'  which  he 
afterwards  changed  into    the    more    euphonic  name  of   Francesco 
Petrarca.    After  losing  all  hope  of  being  restored  to  his  native  town, 
Petracoo  removed  with  his  family  to  Avignon,  where  Pope  Clement  V. 
had  fixed  the  residence  of  the  Papal  court,  and  whither  strangers  from 
every  country  resorted.    His  son  Francesco,  after  studying  grammar 
and  rhetoric,  was  sent  by  his  father  to  Montpellier,  and  afterwards  to 
Bologna  to  study  law,  which  was  considered  the  most  profitable  pro- 
fession.   Young  Petrarca  however  had  little  taste  for  the  law,  especially 
a?  it  was  taught  in  that  age,  and  he  devoted  much  of  his  time  to 
reading  and  copying  manuscripts  of  the  classic  writers.    His  father 
and   mother  having  died  at  Avignon  nearly  about  the  samo  time, 
Petrarca  left  Bologna,  and  on  his  arrival  at  Avignon  he  found  that  his 
paternal  inheritance  was  but  Httle.     He  assumed  the  clerical  dress, 
without  however  Laving  taken  priestly  orders,  that  habit  being  then, 
as  it  still  is,  the  customary  dreos  of  good  company  at  the  Papsd  resi- 
dcnce.     The  Papal  court  at  Avignon  was  very  gay  and  even  licentious; 
and  Petrarca,  who  was  then  only  two  and  twenty  years  of  age,  and  of 
A  handsome  person,  was  one  of  the  gayest  in  the  fashionable  circles. 
But  his  love  of  pleasure  was  tempered  by  the  love  of  study.    He 
contracted  a  friendship  with  the  jurist  Soranzo,with  the  canon  John 
of  Florence,  who  was  apostolic  secretary,  and  with  James  Colonna, 
bishop  of  Lombes  in  Qascony,  and  other  distinguished  men,  who  were 
fond  of  learning,  and  who  supplied  him  with  books,  a  scarce  and 
expensive  commodity  in  those  timea  Petrarca  accompanied  the  Bishop 
of  Lombes  to  his  diocese  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  where  they  spent 
much  of  their  time  in   literary  discuesions  and  excursions  in  the 


that  he  was  ill,  she  assumed  towards  him  the  manners  of  a  friend 
interested  in  his  welfare ;  she  succeeded  in  purifying  his  passion,  and 
in  making  him  satisfied  with  her  conversation,  and  with  giving  vent  to 
his  feelings  in  poetry.  (Petrarca's  Latin  '  Epistle  to  James  Colonna, 
bishop  of  Lombes.')  She  was  probably  flattered  by  his  praise,  which 
brought  no  Imputation  on  her  character,  and  made  her  the  most  cele- 
brated woman  of  her  day.  Petrarca's  sonnets  and  canzoni  in  praise  of 
Laura  circulated  throughout  Europe.  When  Charles  of  Luxembourg, 
afterwards  the  Emperor  Charles  IV.,  came  on  a  visit  to  Avignon,  one 
of  his  first  inquiries  was  after  the  Laura  celebrated  by  Petrarca,  and 
being  introduced  to  her  in  the  midst  of  a  large  assembly,  he  respect- 
fully begged  to  be  allowed  to  kiss  her  on  the  forehead  as  a  mark  of 
his  esteem.  (Petrarca, '  Sonnet '  201.)  It  was  not  however  without  a 
violent  struggle  that  Petrarca  allowed  himself  to  be  led  by  her  better 
judgment.  For  ten  years  after  he  had  first  seen  Laura,  his  life  was 
one  continued  strife  between  his  passion  and  his  reason.  He  left 
Avignon  repeatedly,  travelled  about,  returned,  but  was  still  the  same^ 
Wishing,  if  possible,  to  forget  Laura,  he  formed  a  connection  with 
another  woman,  and  had  by  her  a  son,  and  afterwards  a  daughter. 
But  still  his  mind  recurred  perpetually  to  the  object  of  his  first 
attachment.  He  took  oare  of  his  illegitimate  children,  but  broke  off 
the  oonneetion.  For  several  years  he  fixed  his  residence  at  Vaucluse^ 
a  solitary  romantic  valley  near  Avignon,  on  the  banks  of  the  Sorga,  of 
which  he  has  given  some  beautiful  descriptions.  In  a  letter  addressed 
to  James  Colonna,  and  dated  June  1338,  he  assigns  as  a  reason  for  his 
retirement,  that  be  was  disgusted  with  the  vice  and  dissoluteness  of 
the  Papal  court  of  Avignon,  in  leaving  which,  he  says,  he  sang  to 
himself  the  psalm  '  In  exita  Israel  de  i£gypto.'  He  idso  says,  that  he 
was  tired  of  waiting  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  promises  of  honour  and 
emolument  made  to  him  by  the  pope. 

Meantime,  year  after  year  rolled  on,  and  the  beauty  of  Laura  faded 
away.  She  became  the  mother  of  a  large  family.  But  Petrarca  con- 
tinued to  see  her  with  the  eyes  of  youth.  In  tiie  year  1348,  while 
Petrarca  was  staying  in  Italy,  the  pla9:ue  spread  into  France  and 
reached  Avignon.  Laura  was  attacked  by  the  disease,  and  she  died 
after  three  days'  illness,  on  the  6th  of  April,  in  the  fortieth  year  of 
mountains,  with  two  other  friends  of  similar  tastes,  whom  Petrarca  >  her  age.    Her  death,  from  the  account  of  witnesses,  appears  to  have 
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has  recorded  under  the  classical  names  of  Socrates  and  Laelius 
('  Trionfo  d'Amore,'  ch  4).  On  his  return  to  Avignon,  the  Cardinal 
John  Colonna,  brother  of  James,  gave  Petrarca  appartments  in  his 
own  palace,  and  became  his  patron;  and  when  his  father,  Stephen 
Colonna,  a  sturdy  warlike  old  baron,  but  not  illiterate,  and  well 
known  for  his  quarrels  with  Boniface  VIII.,    came  from  Rome   to 


been  placid  and  resigned  as  her  life  had  been.  Petrarca  has  beautifully 
described  her  passing  away  like  a  lamp  which  becomes  gradually 
extinct  for  want  of  nourishment.    ('  Trionfo  della  Morte,'  ch.  L) 

When  the  news  reached  Petrarca  in  Italy,  he  felt  the  blow  as  if  he 
had  lost  the  only  object  that  attached  him  to  earth.  He  wrote  on  a 
copy  of  Virgil,  his  favourite  author,  the  following  memorandum  :  *<  It 


Avignon  on  a  visit  to  his  Bons,  Petrarca  was  introduced  to  him,  and  '  was  in  the  early  days  of  my  youth,  on  the  6ih  of  April,  in  the  morning, 
soon  won  hia  favour.  Aszo  da  Correggio,  lord  of  Parma,  having  come  ftnd  in  the  year  1327|  that  Laura,  distinguished  by  her  virtufs,  and 
to  Avignon  to  defend,  before  Pope  Benedict  XII.,  his  title  to  that  |  celebrated  in  my  verses,  first  blessed  my  eyes  in  the  church  of  St.  Clara, 
sovereignty  against  the  claims  of  Marsiglio  Rossi,  became  acquainted  at  Avignon;  and  it  was  in  the  same  city,  on  the  6th  of  the  very  same 
with  Petrarca,  and  prevailed  on  him  to  act  as  his  advocate  at  the  month  of  April,  at  the  same  hour  in  the  morning,  in  the  year  1348, 
Papal  chancery.  Petrarca  undertook  the  cause  and  won  it.  Azzo  had  i  that  this  bright  luminary  was  withdrawn  from  our  sight,  whiht  I  was 
brought  with  him  Quglielmo  Pastrengo,  a  learned  man  of  Verona,  the  at  Verona,  alas  1  ignorant  of  my  calamity.  The  remains  of  her  chaste 
author  of  a  work '  Be  Originibus  Rerum,'  a  kind  of  historical  dictionary  |  and  beautiful  body  were  deposited  in  the  church  of  the  Cordeliers,  on 
in  alphabetical  order,  which  is  considered  the  first  specimen  of  that    the  evening  of  the  same  day.    To  preserve  the  painful  remembrance. 


kind  of  work.  Petrarca  formed  an  intimacy  with  Pastrengo  as  well 
as  with  the  Calabrian  monk  Barlaam,  who  came  to  Avignon  on  a 
mlBsion  from  the  emperor  Andronicus  the  younger,  and  from  whom 
he  learned  the  rudiAents  of  Greek.  But  before  this  time  an  incident 
had  occurred  which  exercised  a  powerful  influence  over  Petrarca's  life. 

On  the  6th  of  April  1327,  while  he  was  attending  service  in  the 
church  of  St.  Clair,  at  Avignon,  he  was  etruck  with  the  beauty  of  a 
yoilng  lady  who  happened  to  be  near  him,  and  h^  conceived  a  violent 
passion   for  her.    The  lady's  name  was  Laura.    According  to  the 

woe,  DIV.  VOL.  IV, 


I  have  taken  a  bitter  pleasure  in  recording  it  particularly  in  this 
book,  which  is  most  frequently  before  my  eyes,  in  order  that  nothing 
in  this  world  may  have  any  further  attraotion  for  me,  and  that  this 
great  bond  of  attachment  to  Hfe  being  now  dissolved,  I  may  by  frequent 
reflection,  and  a  proper  estimation  of  our  transitory  existence,  be 
admonished  that  it  is  high  time  for  me  to  think  of  quitting  this 
earthly  Babylon,  which  1  trust  will  not  be  difficult  for  me,  with  a 
strong  and  manly  courage,  to  accomplish."  Petrarca's  'Virgil,'  with 
this  affecting  memorandum,  is  now  in  the  Ambrosian  liHmry  at  Milau. 
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Here  begiDS  a  new  period  of  the  life  of  Petrarcfly  and  with  it  the 
■econd  part  of  his  love  poetiy.  Hitherto  he  had  written  Tersee  in 
praise  of  Laura;  he  now  wrote  Tersea  '  on  Laura's  death.'  He  fancied 
himself  in  frequent  oommunion  with  her  spirit;  he  describes  her 
appeariog  to  him  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  comforting  him^  and 
pointing  to  Heaven  as  the  place  of  their  next  meeting.  (Sonnet  begin- 
ning 'IjCTommi  il  mio  pensier/  and  the  other  'N^  mai  pietosa  madre.') 
The  second  part  of  Petrarca's  poetiy  is  superior  to  the  first  in  purity 
of  feeling  and  loftinesa  of  thought.  He  himself  felt  this,  and  blessed 
the  memory  of  her  who,  by  the  eventenour  of  her  yirtue,  had  been  th« 
means  of  calmiog  and  purifying  his  heart.  (Sonnet  249.)  More  than 
twenty  years  after  Laura*s  dMth,  when  he  was  himself  fast  vergiog 
towards  the  graTO,  and  when  he  was  able  to  think  of  her  with  more 
oomposmre^  he  drew  from  his  memory  a  picture  of  the  hearts  the 
principles,  uid  the  conduct  of  the  woman  who  had  made  all  the 
happiness  and  all  the  misery  of  hia  life.  He  describes  Laura  as 
appearing  to  him  through  a  mist,  and  reasoning  with  him  on  the 
hH})i)ioeM  of  death  to  a  well  prepared  mind ;  she  tells  him  tLat  when 
she  died  she  felt  no  sorrow  except  pity  for  him.  On  Petrarca  entreating 
her  to  say  whether  she  ever  loved  him,  she  evaded  the  question  by 
saying  that  although  she  was  pleased  with  his  love,  she  deemed  it 
right  to  temper  his  passion  by  the  coldness  of  her  looks,  but  that  when 
she  caw  him  sinking  into  despondency,  she  gave  him  a  look  of  conso- 
lation and  spoke  kindly  to  him.    ('  Trionfo  della  Morto,'  ch.  it) 

We  have  dwelt  at  eome  length  on  this  subject  because  it  has  acquired 
an  historical  importance,  and  has  been  the  subject  of  much  controversy. 
Unable  to  comprehend  feelings  with  which  they  were  unacquainted, 
soma  critics  have  sneered  at  the  passion  of  Petrarca  for  Laura ;  others 
have  doubted  its  existence ;  whilst  others  again  hare  disbelieTed  the 
purity  ot  Laura's  conduct.  We  have  now  however  sufficient  evidence 
to  eittablish  two  facts :  1,  that  the  attachment  of  Petrarca  for  Laura 
was  real  and  lasting ;  2,  that  Laura's  conduct  was  above  suspicion. 
What  her  inward  feelings  were  towai*ds  the  poet  we  have  no  means  of 
knowing,  and  Petrarca  himself  does  not  seem  to  have  ever  known. 
Laura  appears  to  have  been  imbued  with  religious  sentiments,  united 
with  serenity  of  mind,  self-possession,  discretion,  and  good  sense. 
There  have  been  doubts  expressed  oonceming  the  identity  of  the  Laura 
of  Petrarca  with  Laura  de  Sade,  but  the  evidence  seems  to  be  strong 
in  favour  of  that  identity.  (De  Sade,  '  Mdmoires  pour  la  Vie  de  F. 
P^trarque;'  Foscolo,  'Essays  on  Petrarch;'  BaldelU,  'Del  Petrarca  e 
delle  sue  Opere,' 2nd  edition,  Fiesole^  1837;  and  the  article  'Noves^ 
Laure  de,'  in  the  '  Biographic  Universelle.') 

But  the  life  of  Petiarca  was  not  spent  in  idle  though  eloquent 
wailings.  He  was  an  active  labourer  in  the  field  of  learning,  and  this 
constitutes  his  real  merit  and  his  best  title  to  fame.  Besides  the  works 
which  he  wrote,  he  encouraged  literature  in  others,  and  be  did  every- 
thing in  his  power  to  proojote  tound  studies.  Petrarca  was  a  great 
traveller  for  his  age ;  he  visited  every  part  of  Italy,  he  went  several 
times  to  France  and  Germany,  and  even  to  Spain.  Wherever  he 
went,  he  collected  or  copied  manuscripts,  and  purchased  medals  and 
other  remains  of  antiquity.  At  Arezzo  he  discovered  the  'Institu- 
tions'  of  Quintilian ;  at  Verona,  Cicero'a  Familiar  letters ;  in  another 
place,  the  epistles  to  Atticus;  at  Liige  he  found  some  orations  of 
Cicero,  which  he  transcribed ;  he  also  speaks  of  Cicero's  book  *  De 
Gloria,'  of  Yarro's  treatise  'De  Rebus  Divinis  et  Humanis,*  and  of  a 
compilation  of  letters  and  e]>igrams  of  Augustus,  which  he  had  once 
seen  or  possessed,  but  which  have  not  como  down  to  us.  ('  Rerum 
Hemonndarum,'  b.  i)  He  was  liberal  in  lending  manuscripts,  and 
thus  several  of  them  were  lost  He  applied  himself  also  to  the  diplo- 
inatic  history  of  the  dark  rges,  and  he  investigated  the  means  of 
distinguishing  authentic  diplomas  and  charters  from  numerous  otheri/ 
which  were  apocxyphal.  ('Epistolse  Seniles,'  b.  xv.,  ep.  6.)  He  was 
the  friend  and  instructor  of  Boccaccio,  John  of  Ravenna,  and  other 
Italian  and  foreign  contempoi-aries.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  library 
of  St  Mark  at  Venice.  He  encouraged  Qaleaxzo  Visconti  to  found  the 
University  of  Pavia.  In  his  extensive  correspondence  with  the  most 
distinguished  persons  of  his  time,  he  always  inculcated  the  advantages 
of  study,  of  ttie  investigation  of  truth,  and  of  a  mond  conduct;  he 
always  proclaimed  the  great  superiority  of  intellectuid  over  corporeal 
pleasures.  He  and  his  friend  Boccaccio  are  justly  considered  as  the 
revivers  of  classical  literature  in  Italy.  His  admiration  of  antiquity 
was  carried  to  excess,  not  being  tempered  by  the  light  of  criticism 
which  arose  much  later  in  Europe.  It  was  this  classical  enthusiasm 
that  led  him  to  support  the  tribune  Riensi,  and  attach  too  great 
importance  to  his  abortive  schemes.  Petrarca  beheld  Rome  as  entitled 
to  be  again  what  she  had  once  been,  the  mistress  of  the  world,  as  if 
the  thing  were  possible,  or  even  desirable.  Ihis  error  be  perpetuated 
by  his  writings,  and  his  authority  has  contributed  to  that  classical 
tendency  of  recollections  and  aspirations  which  has  led  ashtray  many 
Italian  minds.  By  aspiring  to  be  what  they  cannot  be  again,  they  have 
lost  sight  of  what  they  might  and  ought  to  be  as  members  of  the  great 
modem  European  family. 

Petrarca  acted  an  important  part  in  the  affairs  of  state  of  his  time. 
Hjb  influence  over  the  great  and  powerful  is  one  of  the  most  extra- 
ordma^  parts  of  his  character,  fcut  it  is  a  well  ascertained  fact  He 
enjoyed  the  friendship  of  several  popes,  of  the  Correggio  lords  of  Parma, 
of  the  Colonna  of  Rome,  the  Visconti  of  HUan,  the  Canani  of  Padu^ 
the  Gonzsga  of  Mantua,  of  Robert,  king  of  Nsples,  and  of  Charies  IV., 


emperor  of  Germany.  He  was  invited  in  turn  by  them  all,  was 
consulted  by  them,  and  wss  employed  by  them  in  several  afiatrs  of 
importance.  He  was  sent  by  the  nobles  and  people  of  Rome  as  their 
orator  to  Clement  VL,  in  order  to  prevail  on  that  pope  to  remoTa  hia 
residence  from  Avignon  to  Rome.  He  afterwards  wrote  a  Latin 
epistle  to  Urban  V.,  Clement's  successor,  urging  the  same  request^ 
and  the  pope  soon  after  removed  to  Rome,  at  least  for  a  time.  In 
1340  the  aenate  of  Rome  sent  him  a  solemn  invitation  to  como  there 
and  receive  the  laurel  crown  as  a  reward  of  his  poetical  merit  Petrarca 
accepted  the  invitation,  and,  embarking  at  Marseille,  landed  at  Naples, 
where  King  Robert^  himself  a  man  of  learning,  in  order  to  enhance  his 
reputation,  held  a  public  examination  in  presence  of  all  his  court 
during  three  days,  in  which  various  subjects  of  science  and  literatare 
were  discussed.  At  the  termination  of  these  meetings.  King  Robert 
publicly  proclaimed  Petrarca  to  be  deserving  of  the  laurel  crown,  and 
sent  an  orator  to  accompany  him  to  Rome  to  attend  the  ceremony,  which 
took  place  on  Easter-day  in  the  year  1S41,  when  Orso  deli'  Anguillara, 
senator  of  Rome,  crowned  the  poet  in  the  Capitol,  in  presence  of  a  vast 
assemblage  of  q>eetators,  and  in  the  midst  of  loud  acclamations^ 

Petrarca  had  ecclesiastical  benefices  at  Parma  and  at  Padua,  which 
were  given  to  him  by  his  patrons  of  the  Correggio  and  Carrara  families, 
and  he  spent  much  of  his  time  between  those  towns.    From  Padua  he 
sometimes  went  to  Venice^  where  he  became  acquainted  with  the 
Doge  Andrea  Dandolo,  who  was  distinguished  both  as  a  atateaman 
and  as  a  lover  of  literature.    Venice  was  then  at  war  with  Genoa. 
Petrarca  wrote  a  letter  to  Dandolo  from  Padua,  in  March  1351,  in 
which  he  deprecated  these  hostilities  between  two  Italian  states,  and 
exhorted  him  to  peace.    Dandolo,  in  his  answer,  praised  his  style 
and  his  good  intentions ;  but  ho  defended  the  right  of  Venice,  after 
the  provocations  that  she  had  received  from  her  rival.    In  the  follow- 
ing year,  after  a  desperate  battle  between  the  fleets  of  the  two  nations 
in  the  Sea  of  Marmara,  Petrarca  wrote  from  Vauduse;  where  he  then 
was,  to  the  doge  of  Genoa,  for  the  same  laudable  purpose,  that  of 
promoting  peace.     In  the  next  year,  1358,  the  Genoese  fleet  was 
totally  defeats  by  the  Venetians  off  the  const  of  Sardinia;   and 
Genoa  in  its  humiliation  sought  the  protection  of  John  Visoonti,  arch- 
bishop and  lord  of  Milan,  the  most  powerful  Italian  prince  of  bis  tima 
Petrarca  was  staying  at  Milan  as  a  friend  of  Visconti,  who  had  made 
him  one  of  his  councillors,  and  as  such  he  was  present  at  the  solemn 
audience  of  the  deputies  of  Genoa  and  at  the  act  of  surrender.    In 
1354  Visconti  sent  Petrarca  on  a  mission  to  Venice  to  negociate  a 
peace  between  the  two  republics.    He  was  received  with  great  dis* 
tinction,    but   failed   in   the  object    of    his    mission.      Soon  after 
John  Visconti  died,  and  his  three  nephews  divided  his  dominion 
amoogf^t  them.     The  youngest  and  the  best  of   them,  Galeaazo, 
engaged  Petrarca  to  remain  at  Milan  near  his  person.    In  November, 
1354,  the  Emperor  Charles  IV.  arrived  at  Mantua  from  Germany ;  and 
he  wrote  to  Petrarca,  who  had  been  in  correspondence  with  him 
before,  to  invite  him  to  his  court    Petrarca  repaired  to  Mantua,  spent 
several  days  with    tht  emperor,  and  accompanied  him  to  Milan. 
Petrarca  wished  to  persuade  him  to  fix  his  residence  in  Italy ;  but 
the  emperor,  after  being  crowned  at  Milan  and  at  Rome,  hastened  to 
return  to  Germany.    However,  before  he  left  Italy,  peace  was  pro- 
claimed between  Venice  and  Genoa.    In  1356  Petrarca  was  sent  by 
the  Visconti  on  a  mission  to  the  emperor,  whom  they  suspected  of 
hostile  intentions  towards  them.    He  met  Charles  at  Prague,  and 
having  succeeded  in  his  mission,  he  returned  to  Milan.    In  1360  he 
was  sent  by  Galeazzo  Visconti  on  a  mission  to  Paris  to  compliment 
King  John  on  his  deliverance  from  his  captivity  in  England.    In  his 
'*  familiar  epistles  "  he  describes  the  miserable  state  of  France,  and  the 
traces  of  the  devastation  perpetrated  by  fire  and  sword.    He  was 
well  received  by  the  king  and  the  dauphin,  and  after  three  months 
spent  at  Paris,  he  returned  to  Milan.    The  next  year  he  left  Milan  to 
reside  at  Padua.    The  introduction  into  Italy  of  the  meroenaxy  bands 
called  'Companies,'   which    the   marquis  of  Montferrat  and  other 
Italian  princes  took  into  their  pay,  and  which  ccmmilted  the  greatest 
outrages,  and  the  plague  which  they  brought  with  them  into  Lom- 
bard y,  were  the  reasons  which  induoed  Petrarca  to  remove  to  Padua. 
In   1362,  the  plague  having  reached  Padui;  he  retired  to  Venice^ 
taking  his  books  with  him.    Soon  after  his  arrival,  he  offt>red  to 
bequeath  his  library  to  the  church  of  St.  Mark.    The  offer  wss 
accepted,  and  a  large  house  was    assigned    for    the  reception  of 
Petrarca  and  his  books.    This  was  the  beginning  of  the  celebrated 
library  of  St.  Mark,  which  was  afterwards  increased   by  Cardinal 
Bessarion  and  others.    At  Venice,  Petrarca  was  visited  by  his  friend 
Boccaccio,  who  spent  three  months  in  his  company.    Petnirca  passed 
several  years  at  Venice,  honoured  by  the  doge  and  the  principal 
senators,  and  now  and  then  making  excursions  to  Padua,  Milan,  and 
Pavia,  to  vi^it  his  friends  the  Carrara  and  Galeazzo  ViscontL    In  1368 
he  was  present  at  the  marriage  of  Galeazzo's  daughter  Violante  with 
Prince  Lionel  of  £ngland.    From  Milan  he  returned  to  Padua,  where 
he  received  a  pressing  invitation  from  pope  Urban  V.,  who  had  fixe  J 
his  residence  at  Rome,  and  who  wished  to  become  acquainted  with 
him.    Petrarca  had  a  great  esteem  for  Urban's  character;  and  he 
determined,  notwithstanding  his  age  and  his  infirmities;  on  a  journey 
to  Rome;  but,  on  arriving  at  Ferrara,  his  strength  failed  him :  he  fell 
into    a   awoon,   and  remained  for  thirty  hours  apparently  desd. 
Nicholas  d'Kste,  lord  of  Ferrara,  and  hia  brother  Hugo,  took  the 
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greatest  care  of  him,  and  he  was  rcntored  to  life ;  but  the  physioians 
declared   that  he  was  unable  to  proceed  to  Rome,  and  he  was  taken 
back  to  Padua  in  a  boat    Petrarca  had  been  long  subject  to  palpita- 
tions and  epileptio  fits,  the  conaequenoe  of  his  too  great  application 
to  etudy.     From  Padua  he  removed,  in  the  summer  of  1370,  to  Arquh, 
a  pleasant  village  in  the  Euganean  Hills,  where  he  enjoyed  a  pure  air 
and  retirement    He  built  a  home  there,  and  planted  a  garden  and 
orchard  :  this  is  the  only  residence  of  the  numerous  houses  which  he 
had  at  Parma,  Padua,  Venice,  Milan,  Vaucluse,  and  other  places, 
which  still  remains,  and  is  shown  to  traveUers.    In  this  retirement 
he  resumed  his  studies  with  fresh  zeaL    Among  other  things,  he 
wrote   his  book  'De  sui  ipsiua  et  multorum  aliorum  Ignorantia,' 
intended  as  a  rebuke  to  certain  Venetian  freethinkers  who,  inflated 
with  the  learning  which  they  had  gathered  from  Averroea' '  Commen- 
taries on  Aristotle,'  of  which  a  Latin  translation  had  spread  into 
Italy,  sneered  at  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation,  and  at  the 
Scriptures  in  general.    Four  of  these  young  men  had  sought  the 
society  of  Petrarca  while  he  resided  at  Venice,  and  he  was  at  first 
highly  pleased,  with  them ;  they  were  accomplished  and  witty,  and 
fond  of  study.    But  this  sympathy  did  not  last  long.    Petrarca  had 
no  blind  Yeneration  for  Aristotle,  and  still  less  for  Averroes ;  he  was 
a  heliever  in  the  Scriptures,  and  moreover  he  had  no  great  bias  for 
natural  history,  in  which  his  visitors  were  skilled,  and  he  used  to 
observe  to  them  that  it  was  of  greater  importance  to  "investigate  the 
nature  of  man  than  that  of  quadrupeds,  birds,  and  fishes.*!    The  four 
admirers  of  Aristotle  were  scandalised  at  his  own  freethinking  concern- 
ing their  oracle,  and  they  held  a  kind  of  jury  among  them  to  decide 
upon  the  true  merits  of  Petrarca.    The  verdict  was,  that  Petrarca 
was  a  good  kind  of  a  man,  but  destitute  of  real  learning,  **  Bonus  vir, 
sine  Uteri?."    This  judgment  spread  about  Venice,  and  made  a  great 
noise.     Petrarca  at  first  laughed  at  it,  but  his  friends  took  up  the 
buRincss  seriously,  and  mrged  him  to  defend  himself,  which  he  did  in 
his  retirement  at  Arqu2i,  by  the  book  already  noticed.    In  this  work 
he  acknowledges  his  own  ignorance,  but  at  the  same  time  he  exposes 
the  ignorance  of  his  antagonists.    With  regard  to  Aristotle  he  says 
what  others  have  said  'after  him,  that  "he  was  a  great  and  powerful 
mind,  who  knew  many  things,  but  was  ignorant  of  many  more." 

The  air  of  the  Euganean  hills  did  not  prove  sufficiant  to  restore 
Petrarca  to  health.    His  physician  Dondi  told  him  that  his  diet  was 
too  cold ;  that  he  ought  not  to  drink  water,  nor  eat  fruit  and  i^w 
Yegetables,  nor  fast,  as  he  often  did.    But  Petrarca  had  no  faith  in 
medicine.      He  absolutely  wrote  four  books  of  invectives  again!»t 
physicians.    He  valued  Dondi,  not  as  a  physician  but  as  a  philosopher, 
and  he  used  to  tell  him  so,  but  Dondi  still  remained  attached  to  him. 
The  news  of  Urban  V.'s  return  to  Avignon,  and  of  his  subsequent 
death,  caused  much  grief  to  Petrarca,  who  had  a  great  esteem  for 
that  pontiff.    His  successor  Gregory  XL,  to  whom  he  was  also  per- 
sonally known,  wrote  to  Petrarca,  in  1371,  a  most  kind  letter  inviting 
him  to  his  court    But  Petrarca  was  imable  to  move.    He  was  often 
seized  with  fits,  and  sometimes  given  up  for  dead.    He  wrote  to 
Francisoo  Bruni,  the  Apostolic  secretary,  that  *'  he  should  not  ask  the 
pope  for  anything,  but  that  if  his  Holiness  chose  i^  bestow  on  him  a 
living  without  cure  of  souls,  for  he  had  enough  to  take  care  of  hia 
own  soul,  to  make  his  old  age  more  comfortable,  he  should  feel 
grateful,  though  he  felt  that  he  was  not  long  for  this  world,  for  he 
was  waning  away  to  a  shadow.     He  was  not  in  want ;  he  kept  two 
horses,  and  generally  five  or  six  amanuenses,  though  only  three  at  the 
present  moment,  because  he  could  find  no  more.    He  could  have 
more  easily  obtained  painters  than  transcribers.    Although  he  would 
prefer  to  take  his  meals  alone,  or  with  the  village  priest,  he  was  gene- 
rally besieged  by  a  host  of  visitors  or  self-invited  guests,  and  he  must 
not  behave  to  them  as  a  misen    He  wanted  to  build  a  small  oratory 
to  the  Virgin  Mary,  but  he  must  sell  or  pledge  his  books  for  the  pur- 
pose."     ('Variarum  Epistolarum,'  the  43rd.)     Some  months  after 
(January  1372),  writing  from  Padua  to  his  old  college  friend  Matthew, 
archdeacon  of  Lidge,  he  says,  "  I  have  been  infirm  these  two  years, 
being  givrn  up  several  times,  but  still  live.    I  have  been  for  some 
time  at  Venice,  and  now  I  am  at  Padua,  performing  my  functions  of 
canon.    I  am  happy  in  having  left  Venice,  on  account  of  this  war 
between  the  republic  aniTthe  lord  of  Padua.    At  Venice  I  should  have 
been  an  object  of  suspicion,  whilst  here  I  am  cherished.    I  spend  the 
greater  part  of  the  year  in  the  country ;  I  read,  I  think,  I  write;  this 
is  my  existence,  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  my  youth." 

In  September  1878  peace  was  made  between  Venioe  and  Francis  of 
Carrara,  lord  of  Padua.  One  of  the  conditions  was  that  the  latter 
should  send  his  son  to  Venice  to  ask  pardon  and  swear  fidelity  to  the 
republic.  The  Lord  of  Padna  begged  Petrarca  to  accompany  his  son. 
Petrarca  appeared  before  the  senate,  and  pronounced  a  discourse  on 
the  occasion,  which  was  much  applauded.  After  his  return  to  Padua 
he  wrote  his  book  'De  Republics  optima  administranda,'  which  he 
dedicated  to  his  patron  and  friend  Francis  of  Carrara. 

The  following  year  his  health  grew  worse :  a  slow  fever  consumed 
his  frame.  He  went  as  usual  to  Arquh  for  the  summer.  On  the 
morning  of  the  18th  of  July  one  of  the  servants  entered  his  library 
and  found  him  sitting  motionless,  with  his  head  leaning  on  a  book. 
As  he  was  often  for  whole  hoars  in  that  attitude  the  people  of  the 
house  at  first  took  no  notice  of  it,  but  they  soon  perceived  that  their 
master  was  quite  dead.    The  news  of  his  death  soon  reached  Padua. 


Francis  of  Carrara,  accompanied  by  all  the  nobility  of  Padua,  the 
bishop  and  chapter,  and  most  of  the  clergy  repaired  to  Arqok  to 
attend  the  funeraL  Sixteen  doctors  of  the  university  bore  his  remains 
to  the  parish  church  of  Arqu&,  where  his  body  was  interred  in  a 
ohapel  which  Petrarca  had  built  in  honour  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 
Francesco  da  Brossano,  his  son-in-law,  raised  him  a  marble  monument 
supported  by  four  colonms;  and  in  1667  his  bust  in  bronse  was 
placed  above  it.  On  one  of  the  columns  the  following  distich  was ' 
engraved : — 

'*  Inveni  requiem ;  spei  et  fortona  valete ; 
Kil  mihi  voblBcum  est,  Indite  nano  alios." 

Petrarca  had  had  two  natural  children,  a  son  and  a  daughter.  The 
son  died  before  his  father.  The  daughter,  Tullia,  married  in  her 
father's  lifetime  Francesco  da  Brossano,  a  Milanese  gentleman,  whom 
Petrarca  made  his  heir.  He  left  legacies  to  various  friends,  and  among 
others  to  Boccaccio,  who  did  not  survive  him  long.  The  portraits  of 
Petrarca  are  numerous,  but  they  differ  from  one  another ;  that  which 
is  considered  the  most  authentic  is  at  P&dua,  in  the  Episcopal  p^dace, 
above  the  door  qf  the  library.  It  is  a  fresco  paintiug,  which  wms  cut  out 
of  the  wall  of  the  house  of  Petrarca  at  Padua,  when  it  was  pulled  down 
in  1581.  (VaWry,  *  Voyages  Litt^raircs.')  An  engraving  of  it  is  given 
at  the  head  of  the  handsome  edition  of  Petrarca's  verses  by  Marsand. 

The  works  of  Petrarca  are  of  three  kinds :  1,  his  Italian  poetry, 
chiefly  concerning  Laura;  %  his  Latin  poetry;  3,  his  Latin  prose. 
His  luUan  poetry,  called  *  II  Canzoniere,'  or  '  Kime  di  Petrarca,'  con- 
sists of  above  300  sonnets,  about  50  canaoDi,  and  three  short  poems, 
in  tcrza  ^rima,  styled  '  Trionfo  d' A  more,'  '  Trionfo  delU  Morte,'  and 
'Trionfo  della  Fama.'  Petrarca's  'Canzoniere'  has  gone  through 
more  than  800  editions,  with  and  without  notes  and  commeotaries. 
The  best  is  that  edited  by  Professor  Marsand,  2  vols.  4to,  Padua, 
1819-20,  with  a  biography  of  Petrarca,  extracted  from  his  own  works. 
The  character  of  hLi  poetry  is  well  known ;  its  greatest  charm  consists 
in  the  sweetness  of  numbers,  *'  enlivened  by  a  variety,  a  rapidity,  and 
a  glow  which  no  Italian  lyric  has  ever  possessed  in  an  equal  degree." 
(Foscolo.)  That  in  Petrarea's  sounets  there  is  too  much  ornament, 
that  he  indulges  too  much  in  metaphors,  that  his  antitheses  are  often 
forced,  and  his  hyper iiolcs  almost  puerile— all  this  is  true  ;  and  yet 
there  is  so  much  delicacy  and  truth  in  Lis  descriptions  of  the  passion 
of  love  and  of  its  thousand  aff<  cting  accessories  which  he  briugs 
before  the  mind  qf  the  reader,  that  he  awakens  maoy  associarioDS  and 
recollections  in  every  heart ;  and  this  i^  perhaps  the  great  secret  of 
the  charm  of  his  poetry,  notwithstaudiog  its  perpetual  egotism. 
There  is  much  to  choose  among  his  sonnets,  many  of  which,  especially 
those  which  he  wrote  after  Laura*a  death,  are  far  superior  to  the  reat 
in  loftiness  of  thought  and  expression.  He  borrowe.i  little  from  the 
Latin  poets,  and  much  from  the  Troubadours;  but  his  6ue8t  imi- 
tations are  drawn  from  the  sacred  writings.  He  improved  the 
materials  in  which  the  Italian  language  already  abounded,  and  he 
gave  to  that  language  new  grace  aud  freshness.  No  term  which  he 
has  employed  has  become  obsolete,  and  all  his  phrases  may  be  and 
still  are  used  in  the  written  language.  Far  ioferior  to  Dante  in  inven- 
tion, depth  of  thought,  and  in  boldness  of  imagery,  Petrarca  is  superior 
to  him  in  softness  and  melody.  Dante  was  a  universal  poet ;  he 
describes  all  passions,  all  actions :  Petrarca  paints  ouly  one  passion, 
but  he  paipts  it  exquisitely.  There  are  some  of  his  canzoni  which 
soar  higher  than  the  rest  in  their  lyric  flight,  especially  the  one  which 
begins  "  Italia  mia,"  and  which  has  been  often  quoted ;  aud  another 
which  he  wrote  in  1333,  when  a  new  crusade  was  in  contemplation.  His 
beautiful  canzone,  or  '  Ode  to  the  Virgin,'  with  which  he  closes  his 
poetry  aboat  Laura,  is  also  greatly  admired  for  its  sublimity  an>l  pathos. 

Petrarca's  Latin  poetry  consists,  1,  of  the  'Africa,*  an  epic  on  the 
exploits  of  Scipio  in  the  second  Puoio  war,  a  dull  sort  of  poem,  with 
some  fine  passages:  it  was  however  much  admired  at  the  time; 
2,  Epistles,  in  verse,  addressed  to  several  popes,  for  the  purpose  of 
urging  their  return  to  Rome,  and  also  to  several  friends ;  3,  Eclogues 
or  Bucolics,  which  are  acknowledged  by  himself  to  be  allegorical,  and 
were  in  fact,  like  Boccaccio's  eclogues,  satires  against  the  powerful  of 
his  time,  and  especially  against  the  papal  court  of  Avignon. 

Ginguend,  in  his  '  Histoire  Litt^raire,'  and  others,  have  endeavoured 
to  find  the  key  to  these  allegories.  The  sixth  and  seventh  edognes 
are  evidently  directed  against  Clement  VI. ;  aod  the  twelfth,  entitled 
'Conflictatio,'  has  also  some  violent  invectives  against  the  Papal  court. 
This  circumstance  has'  given  rise  to  strange  surmises,  as  if  Petrarca 
were  a  secret  heretic,  an  enemy  of  the  church  of  Rome^  belonging  to 
some  supposed  secret  society.  We  know  from  Petrarca's  own  batters^ 
especially  those  styled  '  sine  titulo,'  that  he  spoke  very  plainly  to  his 
friends  cocceming  the  disorders  and  vices  of  the  Papal  courts  which 
he  called  the  modem  Babylon,  the  Babylon  of  the  west.  He  says  that 
Jesus  Christ  was  sold  every  day  for  gold,  and  that  his  temple  was 
made  a  den  of  thieves ;  but  we  also  evidently  see  that  in  ail  theso 
invectives  he  spoke  of  the  discipline  of  the  Church,  or  rather  of  tha 
abuses  of  that  discipline,  and  not  of  the  dogmas — things  which  have 
often  been  coxifounded,  both  by  the  advocates  and  the  enemies  of 
Rome.  Petrarca,  like  many  other  observing  meo  of  Uiat  and  the 
succeeding  century,  could  not  be  blind  to  the  enormous  abuses  existina 
in  ^e  Church ;  but  their  indignation  was  poured  out  against  tiie  indi« 
viduals  who  fostered  those  abuses,  and  they  never  thought  of  attacking 
the  fabric  itself.    This  was  especially  the  caae  in  Italy.    There  might 
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be  in  that  country  secret  unbelieven  and  scoffers  at  reyelatioD,  but 
there  were  no  heretics.  There  were  many  who  openly  charged  the 
pope  and  his  court  with  heinous  crime,  but  who  at  the  same  time  felt 
B  sort  of  loathing  at  the  rery  name  of  heretio  or  schismatic.  The 
iofluenoe  of  traditional  yeneration  for  the  authority  of  the  Church, 
the  persuasion  of  its  infallibility,  remained,  although  divested  of  all 
deTotinn,  of  all  enthuaiasm,  of  all  respect  even  for  the  person  of  the 
head  of  that  Church'. 

Petrarca  was  oot  a  man  of  extremes  :  his  dislike  of  the  Papal  court 
of  Avignon  originated  in  two  feeliogs,  one  of  honest  indignation 
against  its  corruptions,  and  another  of  national,  or  rather  classical 
attachment  to  Rome,  which  made  him  uige  with  all  his  powers  of 
persuasion  the  return  of  the  head  of  the  Church  to  a  residence  in 
that  city.  When  he  spoke  of  Babylon  he  alluded  to  the  captivity  of 
the  Jews,  to  which  he  compared  the  residence  of  (he  popes  at  Avignon. 
Of  several  popes,  such  as  Urban  VI.  and  Gregory  XI.,  he  speaks  in 
his  letters  with  great  respect  and  personal  attachment.  He  went  to 
Rome  expressly  to  attend  the  jubilee  of  1850,  and,  as  he  states  in  his 
letters  to  Boccaccio  ('  Epistolae  Familiares '),  for  the  sake  of  obtaining 
the  plenary  indulgence,  and  "  with  a  firm  resolve  of  putting  an  end  to 
his  career  of  sin."  He  had  an  accident  on  the  road,  which  made  him 
lame,  and  which  he  said  was  a  salutary  punishment  for  his  sins.  He 
gives  some  account  of  that  jubilee,  and  of  the  vast  number  of  pilgrims 
who  resorted  to  Rome  on  the  occasion.  After  having  visited  the 
churches  and  performed  his  devotions,  he  wrote  that  '*  he  had  now 
become  free  from  the  plague  of  concupiscence,  which  had  tormented 
him  till  then,  and  that  in  looking  back  to  his  past  life  he  shuddered 
with  shame."  ('Epiatolse  Seniles,'  viii.  1.)  So  much  for  those  who 
would  persuade  us  that  Petrarca  was  a  concealed  heretic.  His 
hostility  was  local  and  personal ;  it  was  directed  against  Avignon,  and 
not  against  Rome ;  against  the  corrupt  dignitaries  of  the  Church,  not 
figainst  the  Church  itself.  Petrarca  however,  although  religiously  dis- 
posed, waa  far  from  superstitious.  He  was  one  of  the  few  of  his  age 
who  spumed  astrology,  and  yet,  strange  to  say,  a  cardinal  had  neai'ly 
persuaded  Pope  Innocent  VI.  that  he  was  a  magician,  because  he  was 
familiar  with  strange  books — ^a  very  serious  charge  in  those  times. 
Petrarca*B  letter  of  advice  to  Boccaccio,  when  he  thought  of  turning 
monk,  is  a  lasting  monument  of  sound  religion  snd  good  sense. 

The  Latin  epistles  of  Petrarca,  which  are  very  numerous,  are  the 
most  important  of  his  prose  writings.  They  embrace  a  stormy  and 
confused  period  of  nearly  half  a  century,  for  the  history  of  which 
many  of  them  afford  trustworthy  materials.  Petrarca  was  one  of  the 
earliest  and  most  enlightened  travellers  of  modern  Europe ;  he  waa 
an  eye-witnesB  of  many  important  events;  he  corresponded  with 
kings,  emperors,  popes,  statesmen,  and  men  of  learning. 

Professor  Levati,  of  Milan,  has  composed  out  of  the  *  Epistles '  of 
Petrarca  an  entertaining  work  descriptive  of  the  manners  and  history 
of  hia  age,  in  which  he  gives  copious  extracts  translated  into  Italian, 
'  Viaggi  di  Francesco  Petrarca  in  Francia,  in  Qermania,  ed  in  Italia,' 
5  vols.  8vo,  Mikn,  1820.  Professor  Meneghelli,  of  Padua,  published 
in  1818  '  Index  F.  Petrarchm  Epistolarum  qua  edita  8unt>  et  quso 
adhucineditss;'  but  his  list,  as  he  himself  admits,  is  not  complete. 
Domenico  de'  Rosetti,  of  Trieste,  has  published  a  bibliography  of  the 
works  of  Petrarca,  their  various  editions,  commentators,  &c. ;  and  he 
has  also  edited  a  biography  of  Petrarca  by  his  friend  Boccaccio, '  Seiie 
cronologica  di  edizioni  delle  Opere  di  Petrarca,'  Trieste,  1884. 

The  other  prose  works  of  Petrarca  are :— 1. '  De  Remediis  utriusque 
FortunsD,'  libri  iL  2.  •  De  VitA  SoUtaria,'  lib.  ii  8.  *De  Otio  Religio- 
sorum,'  lib.  iL  4.  'Apologia  contra  Galium.'  5.  '  De  Officio  et 
Virtutibua  Imperatoris.^  6.  •  Rerum  Memorandarum,'  libri  iv.  In 
this  work,  in  which  he  bas  imitated  Valerius  Maximus,  without  how- 
ever borrowing  from  him,  Petrarca  quotes  a  vast  number  of  facta  from 
ancient  and  modem  history,  each  illustrative  of  some  principle  of 
moral  philosophy ;  it  is  in  fact  a  treatise  of  practical  ethics.  7.  '  De 
ver&  SapientiA,'  being  dialogues  between  a  sophist  and  an  imeducated 
man.  8.  'De  Contemptu  Mundi,'  being  imaginary  dialogues  between 
the  author  and  St  Augustine.  Petrarca  had  studied  the  Latin  fathers 
attentively.  9. '  Vitamm  Virorum  illustrium  Epitome.'  Another  and 
ampler  work  of  Petrarca  under  the  same  title,  of  which  the  one  just 
mentioned  is  only  an  abridgement,  has  remained  inedited,  but  an 
imperfect  Italian  translation,  by  Donate  degli  Albanzoni,Tras  published 
at  Venice  in  1627  (D.  de  Rossetti,  <  Petrarca,  Qinlio  Celao,  e  Boccaccio, 
illustrazione  Bibliologica,'  Trieste,  1828).  10.  'De  VitA  BeatA.'  11. 
•De  ObedientiA  ac  Fide  UxoriA.'  12.  •Itinerarium  Syriacum.'  18. 
Several  orations,  'De  AvaritiA  vitandA,'  'De  Libertate  capescendA,'  &c. 
Of  his  Latin  style  the  following  judgment  is  given  by  an  Italian 
scholar : — "  In  modelling  his  style  upon  the  Roman  writers,  he  was 
unwilling  to  neglect  entirely  the  fathers  of  the  Church,  whose  phrase- 
ology waa  more  appropriate  to  hia  subjecte;  and  the  public  affairs 
being  at  that  period  transacted  in  Latin,  he  could  not  always  reject 
many  of  those  expn-ssions  whieh,  although  originating  from  barbarous 
ages,  had  been  sanctioned  by  the  adoption  of  the  universities,  and  were 
the  more  intelligible  to  his  readers.  In  sacrificing  gravity  he  gained 
freedom,  fluency,  and  warmth;  and  his  prose,  though  not  a  model 
for  imitetion,  ia  beyond  the  reach  of  imitators,  becanse  it  ia  original 
and  hia  own."  (Foscolo  'On  the  Poetry  of  Petrarch.')  Petrarca's 
'Opera  Omnia'  were  published  at  Basel  in  1581,  2  vols,  folio. 
-PETRO'NIUS  A'RBITER  ia  the  name  of  the  author,  or  supposed 


author,  of  a  kind  of  novel  in  Latin,  of  which  Jwe  have  only  fragments, 
descriptive  of  the  licentious  manners  of  the  Romans  under  the  empire. 
Several  young  debaucheea,  one  of  whom  is  the  chief  narrator,  are 
represented  strolling  about  Campania,  and  then  proceeding  by  sea  to 
Croton ;  they  meet  with  numerous  adventures  with  men  and  woaien 
of  various  ranks,  but  all  as  proBlgate  aa  Hhemstlves.  Buth  the 
descriptions  and  the  dialogue  are  extremely  obscene,  and  serve  to 
corroborate  the  testimony  of  Juvenal  and  other  writers  as  to  tho 
excessive  depravity  of  morals  under  the  empire.  As  a  picture  of 
manners  the  work  is  not  without  its  value,  though  it  is  totally  unfit 
for  general  readers.  The  style  is  flui^nt,  and  the  language  is  considered 
classical.  The  episode  entitled  '  Trimalcion's  Feast  *  is  a  curious 
description  of  a  banquet  given  by  a  pompous  wealthy  freedman.  The 
narrative  is  intermixed  with  verses  and  fragments  of  poems,  one  of 
which  refers  to  the  dvil  wars  of  Csesar,  and  contains  a  very  strong 
invective  against  the  corraption  of  Roman  manners.  The  prose 
narrative  has  been  supposed  by  some  to  be  a  satire  on  Nero  and  his 
court,  but  this  supposition  does  not  seem  to  rest  on  sufficient  evidence. 
Indeed  the  age  of  the  work  is  not  ascertained,  and  some  date  it  as  late 
as  the  time  of  the  Antonines.  (Ignarra, '  De  Pala»tra  Neupolitana.') 
Caiud  Petronius,  a  man  of  high  rank,  is  mentiuned  by  Tacitus  (' AnnaL,' 
xvi.  18,  19)  as  being  for  a  time  a  favourite  of  Nero,  and  minister  of 
his  pleasures,  "  arbiter  elegantisB,"  which  may  be  translated  "  umpire 
of  fashion  and  master  of  the  ceremonies."  Being  afterwards  discarded 
by  Nero  through  the  jealousy  of  Tigellinus,  and  expecting  his  seutenca 
of  death,  he  anticipated  it  by  causing  his  veins  to  be  opened  in  the 
bath,  and  allowing  himself  to  die  gradually  while  conversing  with  his 
friends  on  light  subjects  (a.d.  66).  He  is  stated  during  this  interval 
to  have  written  an  account  of  Nero's  secret  debaucheries,  which  ha 
sent  to  the  emperor.  Whether  the  fragment  which  we  have  was  part 
of  this  work,  or  whether  it  was  written  by  another  Petronius,  has  been 
much  disputed.  The  best  edition  of  Petronius  is  that  by  P.  Burmaun, 
2  Vols.  4to,  1748^  in  which  all  the  various  opinions  on  the  work  and  its 
author  are  given. 

PETROV,  VASSILI  PETROVITCH,  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman 
at  Moscow,  where  he  was  bom  in  1736.  While  in  the  Zaikouospasskoi 
school  in  that  city  he  diatinguished  himself  by  his  aptitude  for  ancient 
and  modem  languages,  and  also  by  a  natural  eloquence,  and  fluency  of 
ideas  and  words.  It  was  not  however  until  his  twenty-seventh  year 
that  he  composed  the  ode  on  Catharine's  coronation,  which  obtained 
for  him  the  notice  and  protection  of  the  empress,  and  of  many  of  the 
nobles  at  her  court,  and  especially  of  Prince  Potemkin.  For  a  time 
he  held  the  appointment  of  reader  to  the  empress,  but  at  his  pressing 
solicitations  obtained  leave  to  traveL  He  visited  England,  and  several 
other  countries,  from  the  year  1772  to  1774.  After  his  return  he  was 
made  imperial  librarian,  which  situation  however  he  resigned  in  1780 
on  account  of  ill-health,  and  he  retired  with  a  pension  to  a  village  in 
the  government  of  Orlov.  Here  he  divided  his  time  between  literary 
and  agricultural  pursuits,  visiting  Moscow  every  wiuter  for  the  purpose 
of  availing  himself  of  its  libraries.  So  diligent  were  his  habita  of  study, 
that  at  the  age  of  sixty  he  began  to  learn  the  modern  Qreek  language. 
He  died  December  4-16, 1799,  in  his  sixty*fourth  year. 

A  complete  edition  of  his  original  works  appeared  in  3  vols.  8vo, 
1811 ;  besides  which  there  is  a  translation  by  him  of  Virgil's  '^neid,' 
in  2  vols.,  1781-86.  His  poems  consist  chiefly  of  odes  and  epistles ;  and 
although  they  have  now  lost  much  of  their  first  interest,  having  be<rn 
written  upon  particular  occasions,  many  of  the  odes  are  stamped  by 
high  poetical  beauty  and  merit,  by  vigour  and  originality  of  ideas,  and 
by  energy  of  expression,  though  his  versification  is  occasionally  har^h 
and  his  diction  not  sufficiently  polished.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind 
however  that  at  tho  time  Petrov  began  to  write  the  language  itself 
bad  not  received  that  refinement  which  it  now  possessea,  and  he  cer- 
tainly did  much  for  his  native  literature.  Merzliakov  calls  him  the 
I' philosopher  bard,"  and  says  liiat  he  "abounds  in  transcendent 
imagery,  traced  with  a  pen  of  fire." 

PETRUS  APONIS.    [Abano,  Pibtro  di.] 

PETRUS  HISPA'NUS,  a  native  of  Lisbon,  son  of  a  physician  named 
Julian,  became  eminent  for  his  acquaintance  with  the  sciences,  parti- 
cularly that  of  medicine,  the  practice  of  which  he  followed  for  some 
time  with  great  reputation.  He  afterwards  entered  holy  orders,  and 
advanced  by  degrees  to  high  preferment.  After  being  Archbishop  of 
Braga  in  Portugal  (Bracara  Augusta),  he  was  made  cardinal  by 
Gregoiy  X.  in  1278 ;  and  on  the  death  of  Adrian  V.  ho  was  elected  to 
the  pontifical  dignity,  September  13,  1276.  He  took  the  name  of 
John,  and  styled  Ihimself  on  his  seal  Joannes  XX. ;  but  in  his  epitaph 
at  Viterbo  he  is  called  Joannes  XXI.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  his 
pontificate  was  to  confirm  Adrian's  revocation  of  the  famous  consti- 
tution^ of  Gregory  X.  (enacted  at  the  Council  of  Lyon,  1274),  which 
ordered  that  the  cardinals  should  be  strictly  shut  up  in  the  conclave 
during  their  election  of  a  new  pope.  He  did  all  in  his  power  to  assist 
the  Christians  in  the  East,  and  sent  legates  to  the  different  princes  of 
Europe  to  persuade  them  to  engage  in  a  fresh  crusade  against  the 
Saracens.  He  died  at  Viterbo,  about  eight  months  after  his  elevation 
to  the  holy  see.  May  17«  1277,  of  the  injuries  occasioned  by  the  falling 
of  the  roof  of  his  bed-chamber.  He  was  a  very  learned  man  himself, 
and  a  great  patron  of  learning  in  others ;  but  he  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  eminent  for  piety  and  holiness  of  life.  He  wrote  several 
works  on  medicine,  logic,  &c,  of  which  the  greater  pfirt  are  still 
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nnpublished.  A  lut  of  their  titleB  may  ba  seen  in  CiacoDiua,  '  Yitss 
Ponti£  et  Cardd./  torn,  ii,  p.  213.  The  most  celebrated  is  a  short 
medical  treatise  entitled  'Thesaurus  Pauperum,  sea  de  Medendis 
Corporis  Humani  Morbis  per  Euporista,'  of  which  there  are  several 
editions.  It  was  first  printed  iu  1476,  fol.,  Antwerp ;  the  last  edition 
was  published  in  1577, 16mo,  Paris,  with  a  sort  of  continnation  by 
J.  Liebault,  entitled  '  Thesaurus  Sanif atis,  Paratu  facilis.'  A  Spanish 
translation  was  published  at  Yalladolid  in  1672,  and  an  English  one 
by  Humphrey  Lloyd,  8to,  London,  1585.  It  consists  of  ninety  chapters, 
containing  a  short  account  of  a  great  number  of  diseases,  and  at  the 
end  of  each  is  given  a  quantity  of  medical  formulse  taken  from  the 
works  of  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Arabic  physicians,  to  which  is  now  and 
then  added  the  word  '  ezpertum/  It  is  not  of  much  value,  and  con- 
tains a  great  deal  that  is  foolish  and  superstitious.  In  the  collected 
edition  of  the  works  of  Isaac  (commonly  called  '  Isaac  Israelita"),  fol., 
Ludg.,  1515,  there  are  three  treatises  by  Petrus  Hispanus  :  one  entitled 
'  Commentarium  Qjngulare  super  Librum  Dietarum  Uuiversalium  Isaac,' 
fol.,  xi.-ciiL ;  the  second  a  commentary  oh  Jsaac's  work, '  De  Distis 
ParticularibuB,'  fol,  ciiLclvi ;  and  the  third* on  hia  work  ' De  Urinis/ 
fol.,  clvi.-cciii. 

PETTIGliEW,  THOMAS  JOSEPH,  waa  the  son  of  an  apothe- 
cary in  Fleet-street)  London,  who  placed  him  at  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital  under  the  celebrated  Aberoethy.  He  became  a  member  of 
the  Hoyal  College  of  Surgeons  in  1812.  In  early  life  he  obtained 
the  patrouage  of  the  Dukes  of  Kent  and  Sussex,  and  obtained  the 
appointment  of  surgeon  to  each.  He  waa  afterwards  appointed  his 
librarian  by  the  Duke  of  Sussex.  In  this  capacity  he  published 
the  *  Bibliotheca  Sussexiana,'  a  descriptive  catalogue,  with  historical 
and  biographical  notices  of  the  manuscripts  and  printed  books  con- 
tained in  the  library  of  H.  B.  H.  the  Duke  of  Sussex.  His  intro- 
duction to  the  library  of  the  Duke  of  Sussex  may  be  said  to  have  laid 
the  foundation  of  his  antiquarian  pursuits.  He  particularly  directed 
his  attention  to  the  history  of  the  Egyptians,  especially  in  connection 
with  the  light  thrown  on  it  by  the  examination  of  the  mummies,  or 
embalmed  dead  of  Egypt.  He  investigated  a  large  number  of  theae 
personally,  and  formed  a  collection  of  the  antiquities  of  ancient 
Egjpt.  He  has  given  an  account  of  his  various  researches  on  this 
subject  in  bis  '  History  of  Egyptian  Mummies,  and  an  account  of  the 
worship  and  embalming  of  the  Sacred  Animals ; '  and  he  has  pursued 
the  same  subject  in  his  'Preliminary  Essay  and  Specimen  of  an 
intended  Encyclopeedia  Egyptians.'  The  antiquities  and  history  of 
the  profession  of  medicine  have  also  occupied  Mr.  Pettigrew's  atten- 
tion, and  he  has  written  a  work  on  this  subject,  entitled,  'On 
Superstitions  connected  with  the  Histoid  and  Practice  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery.'  Thu  work  waa  published  in  1844,  and  contains  a 
variety  of  curious  information  on  the  subject  to  which  it  is  devoted. 
Mr.  Pettigrew  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  British  Archseological 
Association,  of  which  he  is  at  present  the  ti*easurer.  He  has  been  one 
of  the  most  constant  attendants  at  the  meetings  of  this  association, 
and  has  contributed  largely  to  the  interest  of  its  proceedings.  He 
has  also  contributed  extensively  to  the  < Archseological  Journal' 
published  by  this  nesociation. 

Although  so  well  known  as  an  archeeologist,  Mr.  Pettigrew  has  not 
neglected  the  cultivation  of  his  profession.  Early  in  his  medical 
career  he  published  his  '  Views  of  the  basis  of  the  Biainand  Cranium.' 
He  has  also  published  papers  on  hydrophobia,  cholera,  and  other  pro- 
fessional subjects.  He  was  foimerly  surgeon  to  the  Charing-cross 
Hospital,  to  the  Royal  Dispensary  for  Children,  and  the  Asylum  for 
Female  Orphans. 

As  a  literary  man  Mr.  Pettigrew  is  known  by  his  'Memoirs  of 
the  Life  and  Writings  of  Dr.  Letteom ; '  his  '  Medical  Portrait  Gallery, 
or  Biographical  Memoirs  of  the  most  celebrated  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons ;  and  his  '  Life  of  Lord  Nelson.'  He  is  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society,  and  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England, 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  of  the  University  of  Gottingen,  and  a  member 
of  the  Academy  of  Medicine  of  Marseille,  and  other  scientific  and 
professional  societies  in  Europe.     [Set  Sufflbment.] 

PETTY,  SIR  WILLIAM,  an  eminent  political  economist,  was  born 
May  16th,  1623,  at  Romsey  in  Hampshire^  where  his  father  carried  on 
the  business  of  a  clothier.  After  remaining  until  the  age  of  fifteen  at 
the  grammar-school  of  his  native  place,  he  went  to  pursue  his  studies 
at  Caen  in  Normandy.  On  his  return  he  is  said  to  have  entertd  the 
navy,  but  the  time  which  he  spent  in  this  service  must  have  been 
short,  as  in  1643  he  again  visited  the  Continent,  and  spent  three  years 
in  France  and  the  Low  Countries.  During  this  interval  he  studied 
medicine  and  anatomy.  In  1648  he  published  a  small  work,  addressed 
to  Mr.  Samuel  HartUb,  recommending  the  extension  of  education  to 
objects  connected  more  immediately  with  the  daily  business  of  life. 
Soon  afterwards  he  went  to  Oxford,  where  the  visitors  appointed  by 
the  parliament  bad  ejected  the  loyalists,  and  employed  himself  in 
giving  instruction  in  anatomy  and  chemistry;  in  1649  he  was  created 
Doctor  of  Physic,  and  elected  a  Fellow  of  Brazen-nose  College.  In 
1650  he  was  appointed  to  the  anatomical  professorship  in  the  university. 
He  was  an  active  member  of  a  society  instituted  in  Oxford  for  the 
cultivation  of  natural  science,  and  which  was  the  immediate  precursor 
of  the  Royal  Society.  When  the  Royal  Society  was  established,  he 
was  one  of  the  council.  In  1652  the  period  of  his  good  fertune  com- 
menced by  his  ap^>oiutment  as  pbysioian  to  the  army  in  Ireland.    In 


1654  he  was  employed  in  that  country  in  the  survey  of  forfeited 
estates,  a  work  which  he  performed  with  great  ability.  He  was  subse- 
quently engaged  as  a  commissioner  in  dividing  these  lands  amongst 
the  officers  and  soldiers  of  Cromwell's  army,  when,  besides  the  land 
allotted  to  him,  he  made  advantageous  purchases.  He  also  acted  as 
secretary  to  Henry  Cromwell,  lord-lieutermnt  of  Ireland.  He  appears 
however  to  have  been  well  received  by  Charles  II.  at  the  Restoration, 
and  in  1661  was  knighted.  Sir  William  Petty  died  at  his  house  in 
Westminster,  December  16tb,  1687,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of 
his  native  town,  where  a  plain  stone  marks  his  grave,  with  the  simple 
inscription:— ''Here  lyes  Sir  William  Petty."  The  widow  of  Sir 
William  Petty  was  created  Baroness  Shelburue.  He  left  two  sons  and 
a  daughter.  The  eldest  son  succeeded  to  the  title,  but  dying  without 
issue,  it  was  revived  in  Henry,  the  second  bod,  great  uncle  of  the  first 
Marquis^f  Lansdowne. 

Sir  mlliam  Petty  was  the  author  of  several  scientific  works  and 
inventions,  and  various  papers  on  mathematical  and  chemical  subjects 
in  the  '  Philosophical  Transactions ;'  but  he  is  far  better  known  in  the 
present  day  as  a  writer  upon  trade  and  commerce  and  political  arith- 
metic. Notwithstanding  the  great  variety  of  his  pursuits,  he  had 
emancipated  himself  from  nearly  all  the  errors  and  prejudices  of  his 
contemporaries.  The  '  Political  Anatomy  of  Ireland,'  one  of  his  best 
works,  contains  valuable  information  respecting  the  state  of  Ireland  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  17th  century,  aud  gives  the  first  comparatively 
authentic  account  of  the  population.  Sir  William  Petty  clearly  foresaw 
the  advantages  of  a  uuion  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  of  a  free 
commercial  intercourse  between  the  two  countries.  The  survey  of 
Ireland  which  he  made  during  the  Protectorate  continues,  after  the 
lapse  of  nearly  two  centuries,  to  hs  a  work  of  reference  in  courts  of 
law  in  matters  relating  to  landed  property.  His  treatise  on  'Taxes 
and  Contributions,'  published  in  1667,  contains  in  general  sound  views 
on  the  subjects  of  finance  and  revenue;  and  in  this  work  the  doctrine 
was  fii-st  dearly  stated,  though  only  in  an  incidental  manner,  that  the 
labour  required  for  tiie  production  of  commodities  alone  determines 
their  value.  The  '  Political  Arithmetic '  treats  chiefly  on  the  subject 
of  population,  particularly  with  reference  to,  London.  His  predictions 
concerning  the  growth  of  the  metropolis  are  amusiAg,  and  do  not 
exhibit  his  usual  aouteness.  At  the  time  whjen  he  wrote,  he  calculated 
that  the  population  of  London  doubled  itself  in  40  years,  and  that  of 
England  in  860  years;  and  hence  he  concluded  that  the  population 
must  reach  a  stationary  poiut  before  1840,  at  which  period  it  would 
be  ten  millions  for  the  metropolis,  and  alco  ten  millions  for  the  rest  of 
England.  "  Wherefore  (he  remarks)  it  is  certain  and  necessary  that 
the  growth  of  the  city  must  stop  before  the  said  year  1840."  Sir 
William  Petty  published  his  'Quantulumcunque'  (a  treatise  on  money) 
in  1682,  at  which  period  the  question  of  the  monetary  circulation  was 
of  great  interest.  He  recommended  that  one  metal  should  be  made 
the  uniform  measure  of  value,  in  which  view  he  was  supported  by 
Locke :  Sir  Isaac  Newton  propo^d  both  the  precious  metals.  The 
subject  is  treated  with  great  ability,  but  the  error  of  his  time  is  per- 
ceptible in  some  of  his  arguments,  which  show  that  he  entertained  the 
false  notion  that  there  was  something  about  gold  and  silver  distin- 
guishing them  as  articles  of  commerce  from  all  other  commodities. 
In  this  work  he  condemned  laws  regulating  the  rate  of  interest, 
observing  that  there  might  as  well  be  laws  to  regulate  the  rate  of 
exchange;  and  he  exposed  the  prevailing  fallacy  that  a  country  may 
be  drained  of  cash  by  an  unfavourable  balance  of  trade.  A  list  of  the 
remainder  of  Sir  WiUiam  Potty's  works  is  given  in  Watt's  '  Bibliotheca 
Britannica.' 

PEYER,  JEAN-CONRAD,  was  born  at  Schaffhausen  in  1658.  He 
studied  medicine  at  Basel  and  at  Paris,  and  having  taken  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  medicine  at  the  former  university,  returned  to  practise  at 
his  native  town.  He  held  there  successively  the  professorships  of 
eloquence,  of  logic,  and  of  the  physical  sciences:  but  his  present 
reputation  is  derived  chiefly  from  his  having  first  clearly  described  the 
little  bodies  which  are  scattered  in  patches  along  the  end  of  the  small 
iatestines,  and  which  are  therefore  commonly  called  Peyer's  glands. 
He  died  in  1712.  Besides  his  work  on  the  intestinal  glands,  Peyer 
wrote  numerous  detached  papers  on  morbid  anatumy^of  which  he  was 
one  of  the  most  assiduous  of  the  early  cultivators,  and  a  few  on  practical 
medicine  and  comparative  anatomy. 

PFEFFEL,  GOTTLIEB  CONRAD,  was  bom  June  2dth,  1736,  at 
ColmaTf  where  his  father  held  an  appointment  in  the  oflSoe  for  foreign 
affairs.  His  parent  dying  in  1738,  Pfeffel  was  left  entirely  to  the 
charge  of  an  excellent  mother.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  sent  to 
the  University  of  Halle  for  the  purpose  of  applying  himself  to  the 
study  of  jurisprudence;  but  this  plan  was  entirely  frustrated  by  a 
severe  attack  of  ophthalmia,  which  terminated  in  his  total  blindness 
at  the  age  of  twenty-one.  He  married  about  two  years  after  this 
misfortune,  and  at  a  later  period  (1773)  obtained  permission  to  estab- 
lish at  Colmar  a  military  seminary  for  the  education  of  Protestant 
youths,  in  conducting  which  he  had  an  able  colleague  in  his  friend 
Hofrath  Lecse.  Among  his  pupils,  who  were  chiefly  the  sons  of  Swiss 
families,  were  many  who  afterwards  distinguished  themselves.  The 
changes  produced  by  the  French  Revolution  however  caused  his  school 
to  be  broken  up,  and  Pfefiel  henceforth  applied  himself  entirely  to 
those  literary  occupations  which,  notwithstanding  his  blindness,  ho 
had  before  pursued  at  intervals.    In  1803  he  was  made  president  of 
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tha  Evaogelieftl  Conustoiy  at  Colmar,  then  recently  Mtabluhed.  He 
died  May  Ist^  1809,  juet  after  the  publication  of  the  ninth  volume  of 
hie  *  Poetiachen  Verauche»' 

HiB  poems  generally  display  shrewdness  and  humour,  together  with 
a  strong  vein  of  moral  and  religious  feeling;  but  his  peculiar  power 
shows  itself  most  in  his  fables,  which  haye  frequently  an  epigrammatic 
energy  and  a  piquant  turn  of  expression  that  render  the  moral  couched 
in  them  additioDally  striking  and  effective.  Besides  these  and  his 
tales,  his  other  productions  cousist  chiefly  of  poetical  epistles,  epigrams, 
ballads,  and  lyrical  pieces.  In  addition  to  these  original  compositions 
he  translated  (very  freely)  a  great  many  dramatic  pieces  from  the 
French,  which  he  published  in  five  separate  volumes  or  collections, 
from  1765  to  1774.  Hfe  own  dramatic  attempts  were  deficient  in 
sustained  interest  and  effect. 

PFfilFFER.  MADAME  IDA,  celebrated  for  the  extent  of  her 
travels,  including  two  journeys  round  the  world,  was  born  about  1795 
in  the  city  of  Vienna.  Her  maiden  name  was  Beyer.  She  says  that 
from  her  infancy  she  had  a  longing  to  see  the  world ;  that  when  she 
was. a  girl  of  ten  or  twelve  years  old  she  read  nothing  so  eagerly  as 
voyages  and  travels;  that  ^e  made  many  journeys  with  her  parents, 
and,  after  she  was  married,  with  her  husband ;  and  that  she  only  took 
to  staying  at  home  when,  her  husband's  affairs  requiring  his  presence 
paitly  in  Vienna  and  partly  in  Lembei^,  the  superintendence  of  the 
education  of  their  two  sons  was  committed  entirely  to  her.  Her 
husband  having  died,  and  the  sons  being  established  in  life,  she 
resolved  to  maJLO  a  journey  to  Palestine,  in  order  "to  have  the 
ineffikble  delight  of  treading  those  spots  which  our  Saviour  had 
hallowed  by  Ms  presence."  She  had  accumulated  in  the  course  of 
about  twenty  years  funds  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  She  left  Vienna 
in  March  1842,  and  returned  to  that  city  in  December  the  same  year. 
She  kept  a  diary,  which  she  published  after  her  return,  without  her 
name,  under  the  titie  of  'Reise  einer  Wienerin  in  das  Heilige  Land' 
(*  Journey  of  a  Vienna^Womanin  the  Holy  Land '),  12mo,  Vienna,  2  vols. 
This  journey  included  Constantinople,  Brussa,  Beirut,  Jaffa,  Jerusalem, 
the  river  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea,  Na2»retb,  Damascus,  Baalbeck,  the 
Libanus,  Alexandria,  Cairo,  and  the  Desert  to  the  Bed  Sea ;  then  back 
by  Malta,  Sicily,  Naples,  Borne,  &a,  to  Vienna. 

Madame  Pfeiffer's  next  travels  were  performed  in  1805,  in  Sweden, 
Norway,  and  loehind,  and  were  published  with  her  name,  under  the 
tide  of  '  BeiM  nach  dem  Skandinavischen  Norden  und  der  Insel  Island, 
im  Yahre  1845,'  2  vols.  12mo,  Pesth,  1846. 

On  the  29th  of  June  1816  Madame  Pfeiffer  set  out  firom  Hamburg 
in  a  Danish  brig,  on  her  first  journey  round  the  world,  and  reached 
Bio  de  Janeiro  on  the  16th  of  September.    She  left  Rio  on  the  8th  of 
December  in  an  Kuglish  vessel  for  Valparaiso,  where  she  landed  on 
the  2nd  of  March  1847.    After  remaining  there  a  fortnight  she  took 
passage  in  a  Dutch  ship  for  Macao,  touching  on  the  way  at  Otaheite, 
and  reached  Macao  on  the  8th  of  July.    She  went  in  a  Chinese  junk 
to  Canton,  accomplished  her  return  safely  to  Hong'.Kong,  and  then 
took  passage  by  a  British  steamer  to  Ceylon.    She  landed  at  Point  de 
Qalle  on  the  17th  of  October,  visited  Candy,  and  took  her  departure 
from  Colombo  on  the  17th  of  October  in  another  BritiBh  steamer  for 
Calcutta,  where  she  landed  on  the  4th  of  November.    In  December 
Bfae  steamed  up  the  Qaoges  to  Benares,  and  then  travelled  overland  by 
Allahabad  and  Agra  to  Delhi,  where  she  arrived  on  the  19th  of  January 
1848.    From  Delhi  she  travelled  in  a  bullock-waggon,  with  native 
drivers  only,  and  reached  Bombay  on  the  15th  of  March.    From 
Bombay  she  proceeded  in  an  English  steamer  to  Bassora,  calling  at 
Muscat  and  Bushire.    She  was  next  taken  by  the  government-boat 
from  Bassora  up  the  Tigris  to  Baghdad,  where  she  arrived  on  the 
12th  of  May.    On  the  17th  of  June  she  set  out  to  ride  with  a  caravan 
to  Mosul,  and  thence  to  Tabris,  where  she  arrived  on  the  5th  of 
August,  after  a  journey  of  great  danger,  difficulty,  and  privation, 
wiUiout  another  European  in  company,  and  entirely  unacquainted 
with  the  native  languages.    She  travelled  by  caravan  to  Erivan,  and 
by  post  to  Tiflis,  whence  she  made  her  way  to  Bedout-Kald  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  Black  Sea.    By  a  Bussian  steamer  she  reached 
Kertch,  and  by  another  Odessa,  calling  on  the  way  at  Sebastopol  on 
the  29th  of  September.    From  Odessa,  which  she  left  on  the  2nd  of 
October,  she  proceeded  by  steamers  to  Constantinople,  Smyrna,  Athens, 
and  Trieste,  where  she  arrived  on  the  30th  of  October.    She  entered 
Vienna  on  the  4th  of  November  1848,  having  gone  round  the  globe  in 
two  years  and  three  months,  and  traversed,  by  her  own  reckoning, 
about  40,000  miles  by  water,  and  2760  mileto  by  land,  independently  of 
many  small  excursions.    She  published  an  account  of  these  travels 
under  the  title  of  <£ine  Frauenfahrt  um  die  Welt;  Beise  von  Wien 
nach  Brasilieo,  Chili,  Otaheiti,  China,  Ost-Indien,  Persian,  and  Ellein- 
Asien,'  8  vols.  12mo,  Vienna,  1850.    The  work  has  been  translated 
into  English  under  the  titie  of '  A  Woman's  Journey  round  the  World, 
from  Vienna  to  Braail,  Chilis  Tahiti,  China,  HindoeUu,  Persia,  and 
Asia-Minor;  an  Unabridged  Translation  from  the  German  of  Ida 
Pfeiffer,'  12mo. 

In  April  1851  Madame  Pfeiffer  came  to  London,  preparatory  to 
nndertaking  another  journey,  towards  which  the  Austrian  government 
had  given  her  IQOl.  She  was  present  at  the  opening  of  the  Great 
Exhibition  of  Industry,  and  took  her  departure  from  the  Thames  on 
the  27th  of  May,  in  a  saiUng-vesMl,  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where 
Bhe  arrived  on  the  11th  of  August    From  the  Cape  she  passed  by 


Singapore  to  Borneo^  in  whksh  island  she  travelled  much  in  the  interior 
among  the  wild  tribes  of  Dyake.    She  left  Borneo  on  the  22nd  of  May 
1852,  and  proceeded  to  Batavia  at  the  north-western  end  of  the  island, 
of  Java,  whence  she  passed  to  the  island  of  Sumatra,  reaching  PadaDg*, 
the  chief  town  of  the  Dutch  settiements,  on  the  13th  of  July*     In 
Sumatra  she  visited  the  cannibal  tribes  of  the  Batadcs^  and  by  her 
calm  and  fearless  bearing  converted  them  into  friends.    This  was  an 
exceedingly  fatiguing  as  well  as  dangerous  excursion.    She  reached 
Padang  on  her  return  on  the  7th  of  October,  having  travelled  in 
Sumatra  altogether  700  miles  on  horseback,  and  150  miles  on  fook  She 
afterwards  returned  to  Batavia,  whence  she  proceeded  by  sea  to  Sama- 
rang,  on  the  west  ooast  of  Java,  and  visited  several  places  in  the 
interior  of  the  island.    From  Java  she  went  by  steamer  to  Macaaaar, 
the  chief  settlement  of  the  Dutch  on  the  Island  of  Celebes.    Thence, 
after  a  very  abort  stay,  rain  having  set  in,  she  went  to  the  islands  of 
Banda,  Coram,  and  Ternate,  and  returned  to  Celebes  on  the  7th  of 
March  1853.    After  making  several  excursions  into  the  interior  of  the 
island,  she  returned  to  Batavia,  whence,  on  the  7th  of  Jaly,  she  sailed 
in  an  American  vessel  for  California,  a  voyage  of  nearly  half  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  globe  through  the  seas  of  Java  and  China,  and 
across  the  wide  Pacific  Ocean.    On  the  27th  of  Augnat  she  entered  the 
bay  of  San  Francisco,  and  remained  in  the  "  execrable  city,"  as  she 
calls  it,  and  its  vicinity,  including  a  voyage  of  800  miles  northwards  to 
the  Crescent  City  in  Oregon,  till  the  10th  of  December,  when  she  took 
her  departure  by  steamer  for  Panama,  which  was  reached  on  the  28th 
of  December.    From  Panama  she  proceeded  by  steamer  to  Callao,  the 
port  of  Lima,  Where  she  arrived  at  the  end  of  January  1854.    She 
went  over  a  portion  of  Peru,  crossed  the  chain  of  the  Andes  to  the 
sources  of  the  river  Amazonas,  and  returned  to  the  ooast  at  QuayaqulL 
Thence  she  returned  to  Panama,  crossed  the  Isthmus,  sailed  to  New 
Orleans,  and  ascended  the  Mississippi  as  far  as  the  FaUs  of  Su  Anthony, 
which  she  saw  on  the  8th  of  August.    Thence  she  went  to  Chicago, 
on  Lake  Michigan,  and  afterwards  to  Lake  Superior,  Lake  Huron, 
Lake  Erie,  and  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  which  she  beheld  with  unbounded 
admiration  on  the  10th  of  August,  remaining  there  several  days.    She 
passed  over  Lake  Ontario^  and  descended  the  St  Lawrence  to  Montreal 
and  Quebea     Betuming  to  Montreal  on  the  20th  of  August,  she 
crossed  the  river  into  the  United  States,  and  then  by  railway,  and  by 
steamer  across  Lake  Champlain  and  down  the  Hudson,  reached  New 
York.    On  the  10th  of  November  ahe  left  New  York  by  ateamer  for 
Liverpool,  where  she  arrived  in  safety,  and  reached  London  at  the  end 
of  December  1854.    At  the  beginning  of  1855  she  went  to  the  island 
of  St.  Michael,  one  of  the  Azores,  where  one  of  her  sons  was  a  resident^ 
and  after  remaining  some  months  with  him  returned  to  Vienna.    She 
published  an  account  of  this  second  series  of  travels,  and  the  work  has 
been  translated  into  English  under  the  titie  of  'A  Lady's  Second 
Journey  round  the  World,  from  London  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
Borneo,  Java,  Sumatra,  Celebes,  Coram,  the  Moluccas,  &c.,  California, 
Panama,  Peru,  Ecuador,  and  the  United  States^'  2  vols.  cr.  8vo^ 
London,  1855.      There  have  been  two  or  three  translations  into 
English  of  each  of  her  series  of  Voyages  and  IVavels. 

Madame  PAiffer's  accounts  of  her  travels  are  not  of  much  value  as 
works  of  information.  They  are  generally  meagre,  vague,  and  unsatis- 
factory. Her  travels  in  the  Holy  Land  and  in  Iceland  are  more 
interesting  than  her  two  journeys  round  the  world.  She  was  then  less 
hurried,  and  her  observations  and  remarks  are  more  copious,  distinct, 
and  interesting,  than  the  greater  part  of  her  subsequent  travels. 
Calm  courage,  steady  perseverance,,  and  womanly  tsct^  distinguished 
Madame  Pfeiffer  throughout  the  whole  of  these  a[rduous  journeys,  and 
she  has  probably  accomplished  what  no  male  traveller  ever  has  or 
could  have  done.  Though  always  practising  the  moat  rigid  economy, 
her  funds  would  have  been  quite  inadequate  to  meet  the  expenditure 
required  had  she  not  been  aided  to  a  large  extent  by  the  free  convey- 
ances and  gratuitous  hospitality  afforded  to  her  by  the  English  and  _ 
Dutch  colonial  governments  and  embassies,  and  especially  by  American 
captains  and  railway  proprietors,  who  behaved  to  her  with  unbounded 
liberality  as  well  as  with  uniform  kindness  and  respect.    [See  Surp.] 

PH  JSDBUS,  a  Latin  writer  of  the  Augustan  age,  according  to  the 
general  opinion.  Little  is  known  of  his  life  except  that  it  appears 
that  he  was  bom  in  Thraoe,  was  brought  to  Home  in  his  youth  as  a 
slave,  found  friends  at  Borne,  applied  himself  to  study,  and  became  a 
perfect  master  of  the  Boman  language,  and  was  made  free  by  Augustus^ 
who  patronised  him.  He  wrote  several  books  of  fabjes  in  iambio 
verse,  borowing,  as  he  says  in  his  prologue,  his  subjects  from  JSsop. 
The  fables  of  Phsedrus  have  long  been  a  favourite  work,  for  the  grace- 
ful simplicity  of  their  style,  the  pointedness  of  their  humour,  and  the 
general  soundness  of  their  morality.  They  were  first  published  by 
Pithou  in  1696,  from  a  manuscript  supposed  to  have  been  written  in  the 
10th  century,  and  which  is  called  the  Bosamboanos  manuscript,  from 
the  name  of  the  owner  of  it.  Another  manuscript^  which  existed  at 
Bheims,  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  last  oentury,  but  it  had  been 
previously  collated  with  Pithou's  edition,  and  the  variations  had  been 
copied,  as  well  as  those  in  another  manuscript,  called  Danielinus,  and 
they  have  been  used  in  the  later  editions  of  Phsedrus.  Perotto, 
bishop  of  Manfredonia  in  the  15th  oentury,  made  a  collection  of  Latin 
fables  from  Phsedrus,  Avienus,  and  others,  for  the  instruction  of  his 
nephewy  among  which  were  thirty-two  fables  which  are  not  contained 
in  the  usual  editions  of  PhsetlruB,  in  five  books.     These  fables^ 
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'  Fabu1»  KoTB,'  were  published  at  Naples,  in  1808,  t»  an  additional 
or  sixth  book  of  Plia)draa.  Perotto'e  manuaeript  howerer  was  found 
much  damaged,  and  the  fables  were  in  a  mutilated  atate.  Since  that 
time  Angelo  Mai  disoovered  in  the  Vatican  Library  another  manuscript 
of  Perotto,  in  a  atate  of  good  preserration,  with  a  prefatory  letter  of 
the  bishop  to  his  friend  Mannus  Yeltrius,  of  Viterbo,  and  from  this 
manuscript  the  additional  fables  were  published  in  a  correct  form : 
'Pheedri  Fabul»  Notss  XXXII.,  e  Codice  Vaticano  reintegrata  ab  A. 
Maio,  Supplementum  Editionis  Orelliane/  Zurich,  1832.  There  seems 
little  doubt  now  that  these  fables  belong  to  Phiedrus;  thejare  per- 
fectly similar  in  style  and  manner  to  the  rest.  The  Fables  of  Fhaodrus 
were  also  edited  by  fientley,  and  appended  to  his  edition  of  Terence. 
The  best  edition  of  Pha)druB  is  that  of  J.  C  Orelli,  8to,  Zurich,  1882. 

PHA'LiARIS,  a  tyrant  of  Agrigentum  in  Sicily,  of  whom  Tory  little 
is  known.     He  was  a  native  of  Astypalsea  in  Crete.    It  is  generally 
agreod  that  he  reigned  sixteen  years,  but  accounts  differ  in  regard  to 
the  commencement  of  this  period.    Eusebiua  and  Suidas  pUce  his 
accession  in  01.  52  (B.a  570)  ;  Jerome,  in  01.  58,  4  (&o.  565).    A  still 
earlier  date  than  the  former  has  also  been  given,  namely,  01.  81,  2 
(B.C.  655);  but  this  is  contradicted  by  the  statement  of  Aristotle 
(*  Rhetor.,'  iL  20,  sea  5),  who  speaks  of  Phalaris  as  the  contemporary  of 
Stesichorus,  and  by  EHodorus  Sioulus  ('  Exoerpta  Vaticanay'  xxviii.  p. 
25),  who  mentions  Phalaris  between  JEsop  and  Croosus.    Phalaris  was 
deposed  and  put  to  death  by  Telemschus,  tlie  great-grand-father  of 
Tberon  and  Xen cerates,  who  flourished  in  the  time  of  Pindar.  ('SchoL 
Find.,'  Ol.  iiL  68.)    Phalaris  was  in&mous  for  his  cruelty,  and  especially 
for  the  particular  device,  which  he  owed  to  Perillus,  of  burning  the 
victims  of  his  sayage  tyranny  in  a  bull  of  bronze,  in  order  that  he 
might  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  hearing  their  cries.    (Cia, '  De  RepubL/ 
iii.  80,  sea  41.)    This  appears  to  have  been  the  tradition  widely  spread 
even  in  the  time  of  Pindar,  who  says  ('Pyth.,'  i  05): — "Crossus's 
reputation  for  hospitality  fades  not  away,  but  an  evil  report  every- 
where attaches  itself  to  the  cruel  Phalaris,  who  burned  people  in  a 
brazen  bull;  nor  is  he  praised  in  festar  meetings  where  the  harps 
resound  in  the  hall  and  where  the  youthful  choruses  sing."    PerUlus, 
the  maker  of  the  bull,  was  the  first  of  those  who  perished  in  this 
way ;  and  when  Phalaris  was  deposed,  the  mob  rose  againat  him,  and 
practised  upon  him  the  same  cruelty  to  which  he  had  often  subjected 
others.     (Cicero,  'Off./  ii.  7,  §  26;  'De  Nat.  Deornm,'  iiL  88,  §  82; 
'  Verr.,'  y.  56,  §  145 ;  'De  Fin.,'  iv.  23,  see.  64.)    Ovid,  'Ibis,'  439,  says 
that hia tongue  was  first  cut  out  ('lingua  prius  ense  resects');  and 
Heradeides  Ponticus,  that  his  mother  and  his  friends  were  burnt  with 
him.     The  other  accounts  of  hia  death  are  not  trustworthjr.   (Bentley's 
'Phalaris/ p.  185.)    This  bull  was  carried  to  Carthage:  the  image 
which  was  shown  by  the  people  of  Agrigentum  in    the  time  of 
Timaeus  was  not  the  bull  of  Phalaris,  but  a  representation  of  the  river 
Gkla ;  the  bull  of  Phalaris  was  however  afterwards  restored  to  the 
Agrigentinee  by  Scipio.    (Cia, '  Yen*./  IV.  83,  sec.  73 ;  '  Diodorua  Siou- 
lus/ p.  614, 90.  On  thebuU  of  Phalaris,  see  Ebert,  2iiec\iW,  Regiomont, 
1830,  p.  10,  seqq.)    There  were  other  stories  about  this  tyrant :  as 
that  he  wss  an  eater  of  human  flesh  (Aiistot.  'Ethia  Kieom./  vii.  5, 
§  7) ;  that  he  used  to  devour  suokiog  children  ('  Clearehusi  apud  Athe- 
naeum,' p.  396) ;  and  that  he  even  fed  upon  his  own  son  (see  the 
passages  quoted  by  Bentley,  'Pbal./  p.  369).    The  name  of  Phalaris 
is  b^t^  known  in  modern  times  from  the  celebrated  controversy 
between  Bentley  and  Boyle  with  regard  to  the  authenticity  of  the 
epistles  attribut(Bd  to  him,  the  spuriousne^s  of  which  was  most  satis- 
factorily establiahed  by  Bentley  in  his  admirable  'Dissertation  on  the 
Epistles  of  Phalaris.'    These  epistles,  which  were  probably  written 
by  some  rhetorician  or  sophist  in  the  time  of  the  Csesars,  are  utterly 
worthless  in  a  literary  point  of  view,  though  Sir  William  Temple  ven- 
tured to  select  them  as  one  of  the  greatest  works  of  antiquity.    They 
have  been  reprinted  several  times  since  Boyle's  notorious  edition.    The 
best  edition   is  that  by  Schiifer  ('Phalaria  Epistolse,  Qr.  et  Ijat.|Ciun 
notis  Lennepii,  Valckenaerii,  et  Schseferi/  Lips.,  1823.) 

PHANODE'MUS,  an  historian  of  Athens,  is  referred  to  by  Dionysius 
of  Halicamasius,  as  having  written  upon  Attic  antiquities.  (Hoff- 
mann's 'Lexicon;'  Fabricius,  'BibL  Grsoca.')  Hia  age  and  place  of 
birth  are  both  uncertain,  but  he  must  have  lived  before  the  time  of 
Augustus.  Fragments  of  Phanodemus,  together  with  some  of  Demon, 
Clitodemus,  and  Ister,  were  edited  by  Siebelis,  8vo,  Leipsig,  1812 ; 
and  by  C.  and  T.  Miiller,  'Fragmenta  Historicorum  Grsecorum/ 
Paris,  1841. 

PHAVORI'NUS  VARINUS,  a  native  of  FaTera,-a  place  near 
Camerinum  in  Italy,  whence  he  called  himself  Favorinus,  in  Greek 
Phavorinus  (^apvpivos).  His  family  name  was  Guarino,  which  he 
turned  into  Varinus.  He  is  also  called  Camera,  from  the  town  of 
Camerinum.  The  precise  time  of  his  birth  is  unknown,  but  it  vros 
probably  some  years  after  the  middle  of  the  15th  century.  He  is 
represented  about  1490  as  a  pupil  of  Angelo  Polizisno,  and  as  exqui- 
sitely skilled  in  Greek  and  Latin.  He  devoted  himself  to  the  service 
of  the  Church,  and  joined  the  order  of  the  Benedictines.  In  1512  he 
became  librarian  to  Giovanni  de  Medici,  afterwarda  Pope  Leo  X. ;  and 
in  1514  he  was  made  Bishop  of  Nuceria,  over  which  diocese  he  pre- 
sided twenty-three  years.    He  died  in  1537. 

Phavorinus,  assisted  by  two  other  eminent  scholars,  Charles  Ante- 
noreua  and  Aldus  Manutius,  edited|  in  1406, '  Comu  Copise  et  Horti 
Adonidis,'   consisting  of  seventeen   grammatical  tracts  in   Glreek^ 


selected  fiK>m  thbty-four  ancient  grammarians.  In  1517  he  published 
a  collection  of  apophthegms  from  Stobseus,  which  he  dedicated  to 
Leo  X.  But  the  work  by  which  he  is  chiefly  known  is  his  Greek 
Lexicon,  which,  after  the  labour  of  many  years,  he  completed  in  the 
lifetime  of  Leo  X.  It  waa  published  at  Bome  in  1523,  fol.,  and 
reprinted  at  Basel  in  1538,  fol.,  under  the  direction  of  Joachim  Came- 
rarius,  with  several  improvements.  The  last  edition,  still  further 
improved,  was  printed  at  Venice  in  1712,  by  Antony  Bartoli,  in  a 
neat  type  and  in  a  handsome  form :  this  is  by  far  the  best  edition  for 
all  the  purposes  for  which  a  lexicon  is  consulted.  The  words  are 
given  in  alphabetical  order,  and  all  the  definltionB  and  explanations 
are  in  Greek,  which  Phavorinus  is  said  to  have  spoken  and  written 
as  well  as  a  native  Greek.  Henry  Stephens  appears  to  have  been 
greatly  indebted  to  the  ¥,ovk  of  Phavorinus  in  the  compilation  of  his 
Gi-eek  Lexicon,  though  he  nowhere  acknowledgea  his  obligation. 

PilEIDON,  the  supreme  ruler  of  Argos,  Uved  about  the  middle  of 
the  8th  century  before  the  Christian  era.  The  Parian  marble  (No.  31) 
and  several  ancient  writers  make  him  contemporary  with  Iphitus  and 
Lycurgus;  but  the  statement  of  Pausanias  (vi.  22,  §  2),  that  he  oele- 
brated  the  eighth  Olympic  games,  placea  him  in  B.G.  748,  which  date 
is  also  supported  by  the  testimony  of  Ephorus  (apud  Strab.,  viii. 
p.  858),  that  he  was  in  the  tenth  generation  from  TemenuSb  Pheidon 
is  usually  called  Tyrant  of  Argos,  but  he  was  in  fact  the  hereditary 
king.  He  appears  to  have  obtained  the  name  of  tyrant  on  account  of 
having  made  himself  absolute.  (Aristot.,  '  liep.,'  r.  8,  §  4.)  Pheidon 
was  an  active  and  enterprising  prince ;  and  while  Sparta  was  weakened 
by  her  wars  with  the  Messenians,  he  greatly  extended  the  dominions 
of  Ai^gos,  and  appears  to  have  acquired  possession  of  ^he  whole  eastern 
coast  of  Laoonica  as  far  as  Cape  Malea,  and  of  the  island  of  Cythera, 
which,  as  we  learn  from  Herodotus  (i  82),  once  belonged  to  Aigos. 
He  attacked  the  towns  which  were  said  to  have  been  taken  by 
Hercules,  and  claimed  the  right  of  presiding  over  all  the  festivals 
which  Hercules  had  instituted.  On  this  ground  he  deprived  the 
Eleans  of  their  presidency  of  the  Olympic  games,  which  he  pnsidsd 
over  in  conjunction  with  the  Pisesans.  (Strabo,  viii  358 ;  Pans.,  vi. 
22,  §  2.)  But  his  usurpation  united  the  Eleans  and  Lacedemonians 
againat  him,  and  thus  led  to  his  overthrow. 

Pheidon  is  said  to  have  invented  weights  and  measuies,  which  bore 
his  name  (Strabo,  vuL  376 ;  Plin.,  <  Hist.  Nat.,'  vii.  56;  Pollux,  x.  179), 
and  is  also  stated  by  most  ancient  writers  to  have  been  the  first  person 
to  coin  sUver  money;  though,  according  to  Herodotus  (i.  94),  the 
Lydians  were  the  first  people  who  put  a  atamp  upon  gold  and  silver. 

PHERE'CRATES  {^wp^KptLiys),  a  writer  of  the  old  comedy,  was 
contemporaiy  with  Plato,  Aristophanes,  Phrynichua,  and  Eupolia 
(Suidas, ' Plato.')  His  play,  called  the  'Countrymen'  {"Aypiot),  was 
represented  b.o.  42a  (Athen.,  y.  p.  218,  d;  Plato,  'Protag.,'  a  47, 
p.  827,  d.)  He  wrote  seventeen  comedies  (Suidas,  'Pherecrates*), 
of  which  a  few  fragments  remain,  which  have  been  pnbUahea, 
together  with  those  of  Eupolis,  by  Rnnkel,  Leip,,  1829.  Pheiecrates 
is  only  mentioned  once  by  Aristophanes  ('  Lyslst,*  158).  He  invented 
a  particular  kind  of  metre,  which  has  been  called  from  him  the 
Pherecratic 

PHERECYa)ES  (*(ptic6his).  There  were  two  Greek  writers  of  this 
name,  the  philosopher  and  the  historian,  who  are  frequently  con- 
founded, as  in  Lucian,  '  Macrob.,'  a  22;  Clem., '  Strom.,'  ▼.  p.  667,  o; 
Euseb.,  'Chron.  ad  Olymp.,'  59,  4. 

Phsbiotdbs,  the  philosopher,  was  a  native  of  Syros.  His  father's 
name  was  Babis,  and  he  was  bom,  according  to  Suidas  ('  Phereoydes'), 
in  the  45th  Olympiad,  that  is,  about  B.a  600.  Diogenes  Laertiua 
informs  us  (i.  121)  that  he  fiourished  in  the  59th  Olympiad,  that  is, 
about  B.C.  544,  which  date  agrees  with  the  account  of  Cicero,  who  says 
('  Tusc./  i  16)  that  he  was  contemporary  with  Servius  Tullius.  He  is 
said  by  some  writers  to  hfiiYe  obtained  his  knowledge  from  the  sacred 
books  of  the  Phoenicians,  or  from  Egypt,  and  by  others  to  have  been 
a  disciple  of  I'ittacus.  (Diog.  Laert.,  i  116.)  He  taught  Pythagonus 
(Suidas;  CJic.,  'Tusa,'  l  16;  'De  Div.,'  i  50),  and  appeara  to  have 
had  a  considerable  acquaintance  with  natural  science.  (Diog.  Laert., 
L  116.)  He  is  said  by  Cicero  ('Tusc.,'  i  16)  to  haTe  taught  the 
immortality  of  the  soul.  According  to  Suidas,  one  of  his  works  was 
entitled  'EwrdtivxoSf  or  the  'Seven  Seoretsi,'  and  another  StoXayia, 
which  gave  an  account  of  the  geneiati<m  and  succession  of  tiie  gods. 
Thoopompus  says  (apud  Diog.  Laert,  i.  116)  that  Phereoydes  was  the 
first  among  the  Greeks  who  wrote  on  the  nature  of  the  gods.  There 
are  no  particulars  of  the  life  of  Phereoydes  worth  recording.  His 
death  is  Tariously  related :  some  writers  say  that  he  died  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Magnesia  in  Asia  Minor;  some,  that  he  threw  himself  down 
from  the  Coryoian  rock  above  Delphi ;  and  others,  tiiat  he  died  in 
Delos. 

Pbsbsotdxs,  the  historian,  was  contemporaiy  with  Herodotus,  and 
flourished  between  &a  480  and  466.  Suidas  mentions  two  historians 
of  this  name,  and  says  that  one  was  bom  at  Athens  and  the  other  at 
Leros ;  but  Vossius  ('De  Histb  Gr.,'  iv.  4)  has  shown  that  they  are  the 
same  person.  It  appears  probable  that  Phereoydes  was  bom  at  Leros^ 
and  afterwards  settliBd  at  Athens,  whence  the  mistake  of  Suidas  arose. 
The  work  of  Phereoydes,  which  is  often  quoted  by  the  Scfaolissts  and 
by  Apollodoras,  was  a  mythological  history  in  ten  or  twelve  books ; 
but  it  also  included  events  subsequent  to  the  mythological  period,  sa 
the  S<7thian  invasion  of  Darins  (CleiQii  *  Strom./  y.  p.  567^  a),  and  the 
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Iodic  migration  led  by  the  bods  of  Cadmus  (Strabo,  zlv.  p.  682).  .  Com- 
pare Clinton's  'Fast  Hell./  yoI  ii.  p.  872.  The  fragments  of  Phere- 
oydes  have  been  published  by  Sturz  under  the  title  of  '  Pherecydis 
Fragmenta,  e  Tariis  scriptoribus  oollegit,  emendavit,  commentationem 
de  Pherecyde  utroque,  et  historioo  ei  pbilosopho  prsBmisit^  &&/  Gerae, 
1787;  2nd  edition.  Lip.,  1824;  also  by  C.  and  T.  MtOler,  in '  Frag. 
Hist.  Graa,'  Paris,  1841. 

PHI'DIAJS,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  artists  of  antiquity,  was  a 
Dative  of  Athens.  His  father's  name  was  Cbarmidaa.  The  exact  time 
of  bis  birth  is  not  known,  but,  as  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the 
ascertained  €ites  of  some  of  hia  works,  it  seems  to.  be  generally 
admitted  that  it  must  have  occurred  between  the  seventieth  and 

It  is  said  that 


less  soon  relinquished  it  for  the  sister  art  of  sculpti ,  -_ 

afterwards  became  so  eminent.  Phidias,  according  to  ancient  writers, 
had  two  masters,  Hippies,  and  Eladas,  Geladas  or  Ageladas.  Hippias 
is  mentioned  only  by  one  author  (Dion.  Cbrysostom.,  'Orat./  It.),  and 
the  modem  writers  on  the  life  of  Phidias  seem  disposed  to  reject  that 
testimony.  (Emeric  David,  Miiller,  Sillig,  and  others.)  Ageladaa 
was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  artists  of  the  age.  He  was  a  native 
of  Argos. 

The  times  in  which  Phidias  lived  were  peculiarly  favourable  to  the 
development  of  his  genius  and  talents,  and  his  ability  must  have  been 
shown  at  a  very  early  age,  as  it  appears  be  was  extensively  employed 
upon  great  public  works,  even  during  the  administration  of  Cimon. 
AJfterwards,  when  Pericles  attained  the  supreme  power  in  Athens, 
Phidias  seems  to  have  been  consulted  on  all  occasions  in  which  the 
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great  architects  and  skilful  artificers  were  employed  in  erecting 
them."  Among  the  more  remarkable  objects  upon  which  his  talents 
were  at  this  time  exercised,  the  temple  of  Minerva,  called  the  Parthe- 
non, jufttly  claims  pre-eminence.  No  pains  and  no  expense  were 
spared  to  make  this  one  of  the  most  splendid  and  perfect  monuments 
of  art ;  and,  fortunately,  enough  exists  in  the  present  day,  both  of 
its  architecture  and  sculptural  decorations,  to  con6rm  the  high 
encomiums  passed  upon  it  by  those  who  saw  it  in  its  perfection.  The 
temple  itsrlf  was  constructed  pf  marble.  The  arohitecta  employed 
upon  it,  under  the  direction  and  superintendence  of  Phidias,  were 
Callicratea  and  Ictinus;  but  the  statue  of  the  goddess  within  the 
temple  was  the  work  of  Phidias  himself,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
the  statue  of  the  Olympian  Jupiter,  which  he  made  at  Elis,  waa  the 
most  celebrated  of  his  performances.  Minora  was  represented 
standing.  In  one  hand  she  held  a  spear;  in  the  other  a  statueH)f 
Victory.  Her  helmet,  highly  deoorated,  was  surmounted  by  a  sphinx. 
The  niJied  parts  of  the  figure  were  made  of  ivory.  The  eyes  were 
of  precious  stones,  and  the  drapery  throughout  was  of  gold— of  which 
metal,  it  is  said,  no  less  than  forty  talents'  weight  was  used.  We  are 
told  that  by  the  advice  of  Pericles,  Phidias  so  arranged  the  drapery  that 
It  could  at  any  time  be  removed  without  inj  ury.  This  seems  to  have  been 
suggested  by  the  feeling  that  the  Athenians  might  possibly  desire  to 
ascertain  whether  the  gold  was  fairly  appropriated ;  and  subsequent 
events  proved  the  wisdom  of  the  counsel.  The  people,  desiring  to 
have  all  the  glory  of  this  work,  had  a  decree  passed  prohibiting 
Phidias  from  inscribing  his  name  on  the  statue,  but  he  contrived  to 
introduce  his  own  portrait  (as  an  old  bald-headed  man,  hurling  a  stone) 
in  the  represt-ntation  of  the  combat  of  the  Athenians  and  Amazons 
which  deoorated  the  shield.  A  likeness  of  Pericles  waa  also  intro- 
duced in  the  same  composition.  The  exterior  of  this  temple  was 
likewise  enriched  with  sculpture;  the  two  pedimenfiB,  the  metopes, 
and  the  frieze  being  filled  with  statues  and  rilievi,  many  of  them  from 
the  hand  and  all  of  them  executed  under  the  direction  of  Phidias. 
Part  of  these  (known  now  as  the  Elgin  Marbles,  from  their  having 
been  brought  to  this  country  by  the  carl  of  Elgin)  form  a  portion  of 
our  collection  of  sculpture  in  the  British  Museum.  [Basso  Rilieyo; 
Elgin  Marblbs,  in  Arts  ahd  Science  Drv.]  Of  their  merits  it  is 
enough  to  say  that  the  most  eminent  judges. of  modem  times  have 
without  exception  added  their  testimony  to  that  of  the  ancients  by 
bestowing  on  them  the  highest  commendation. 

The  enemies  of  Pericles,  with  the  view  of  implicating  him  also  in 
the  charge,  acouaed  Phidias  of  having  misapplied  part  of  the  gold 
entruated  to  him  for  the  statue  of  Minerva,  and  deaired  that  he  should 
be  brought  to  trial  The  prudent  foresight  of  Pericles  saved  botlT 
Phidias  and  himsell  He  immediately  ordered  the  gold  to  be  taken 
off  and  weighed  before  the  people.  This  however  was  not  done,  and 
the  acousation  of  embesBlement  fell  to  the  ground.  They  then 
declared  the  sculptor  was  guilty  of  sacrilege  in  having  placed  his  own 
portrait  on  the  shield  of  Minerva.  Some  accounts  say  he  was  thrown 
into  prison,  and  there  died  by  poison;  others  that  he  was  banished. 
Some  aflSrm  there  was  no  jentence  passed,  but  that  fearing  the  con- 
sequences  of  this  charge,  the  sculptor  fled  from  Athens  and  took 
refuge  in  Elis,  and  that  he  was  employed  there  to  execute  a  costly 
statue  of  the  Olympian  Jupiter,  to  be  erected  in  his  temple  in  Altia. 
This  sUtue  was  the  most  renowned  of  the  works  of  Phklias.    It  was 


of  colosual  dimensions,  and  was  what  the  ancients  called  'chrysele* 
phantine;'  that  is,  composed  of  gold  and  ivory.  The  god  was 
r«*presented  seated  on  his  throne.  His  brows  were  crowned  with  a 
wreath  of  olive,  and  he  held  in  his  hand  a  statue  of  Victory.  The 
accessories  and  enrichments  of  the  throne,  footstool,  and  pedestal, 
which  were  of  the  highest  quality  of  art,  are  described  by  Paaeanias 
(v.  11, 14,  15),  Strabo  (viii.  p.  358,  Casaub.),  and  other  ancient  writers ; 
and  in  the  valuable  work  by  M.  Quatrem^re  de  Quincy,  'Sur  le 
Jupiter  Olympien.' 

A  tradition  connected  with  this  statue  is  interesting  from  its  exhi- 
biting the  importance  which  the  Ghreeks  attached  to  works  of  art  of 
high  character  and  merits     Phidias,  after   the  completion  of  hid 
design,  is  said  to  have  prayed  Jupiter  to  favour  him  with  some  inti- 
mation of  the  divine  approbation.    A  flash  of  lightning  immediately 
darted  into  the  temple  and  struck  the  pavement  before  him.     This 
was  hailed  as  a  proof  of  the  favour  of  the  god,  and  in  commemoration  of 
the  event  a  brazen  urn  or  vase  was  placed  on  the  spotu    Pausanias 
(v.  11)  says  that  this  existed  in  his  time.     It  is  pretended  that 
Phidias  was  again  accused  of  robbery  by  the  people  of  Elis,  and  that 
he  died  in  prison.    There  are  however  strong  reasons  for  thinking 
that  these  accusations  against  Phidias  not  only  are  false,  but  that  the 
accounts  of  bis  death  and  disgrace  are  not  founded  on  fact.    There 
can  be  little  doubt,  from  an  expression  in  Aristophanes  ('  Peace,'  605, 
&a),  that  an  unjust  feeling  had  been  excited  against  Phidias,  though 
it  is  not  clear  whether  he  fled  or  waa  exiled ;  and  it  seems  hii:hly 
probable  that  he  died  at  Elis.    MuUer  (*  De  Vit&  Phidia) '),  on  the 
other  hand,   supposes  that    Phidias    executed  the  Minerva  of  the 
Parthenon,  and  was  then  invited  by  the  people  of  Elis  to  execute  for 
them  the  statue  of  Jupiter;  that  he  returned  to  Athens,  and  was, 
after  a  time,  accused  by  >  the  enemies  of  Pericles,  who  threw  him  into 
prison,  where  he  died  in  the  87th  Olympiad.    The  scholiast  on  Aris- 
tophanes ('  Peace,'  604)  says  he  died  at  Elis :  it  is  aUo  said  that  he 
was  put  to  death  by  the  people  of  Elis,  but  for  what  reason  is  not 
stated,  though  some  say  it  was  to  prevent  his  ever  producing  a  work 
that  should  eclipse  their  statue.    An  honour  which  was  paid  to  his 
memory  would  go  far  to  disprove  the  assertion  that  he  auifered  the 
death  of  a  criminaL    The  care  of  his  maater-piece,  the  atatue  of  the 
Olympian  Jupiter,  was  entrusted  to  his  family  under  the  title  of 
PhaidruntaL    His  study  or  workshop  near  the  temple  was  also  pre- 
served with  great  respeet,  and  in  the  middle  of  it  an  altar  was  raised, 
consecrated  to  all  the  goda    Pausanias  (v.   14)  tells  us  that  the 
Phaidruntai,  descendanta  of  Phidias,  existed  in  his  time — 600  years 
after  the  erection  of  the  statue  of  Jupiter.    The  death  o(  Phidias  is 
placed  about  B.a  482. 

Phidias  has  been  called  the  *'  sculptor  of  the  gods  "  (Quintilian,  zii. 
10)  from  the  grand  and  sublime  character  which  he  threw  into  his 
productions,  lieference  has  already  been  made  to  his  two  greatest 
works,  the  Minerva  of  the  Parthenon,  and  the  Jupiter  at  Elis.  He 
also  executed  much  admired  statues,  some  in  marble,  but  chiefly  in 
bronae,  of  Venus,  Apollo,  Meroury,  an  Amazon,  fta,  &c.  (See 
Pausanias,  passim;  Plin.,  'Hist^  Nat.,'  xxxvi. ;  Ludan,  *De  I  mag.') 
His  statues  of  Minerva  were  numerous :  no  less  than  eight  or  nine  are 
recorded.  One  of  these,  the  Minerva  Areia  of  the  Platseans,  waa  of 
wood,  gilt ;  with  the  exception  of  the  extremities,  which  were  made 
of  the  marble  of  Pentelicus.  Although  Phidias  exercised  his  skill  as 
a  sculptor  in  all  the  materials  which  were  in  general  use  for  the  pur- 
poses of  art,  gold,  ivory,  bronse,  marble,  and  even  wood,  yet  his 
productions  in  a  noixture  of  the  two  former  (chryselephantine 
sculpture)  appear  to  have  been  the  most  highly  esteemed,  both  from 
the  extensive  scale  upon  which  he  used  such  rich  Materials,  and 
from  the  great  importance  of  the  works  to  which  they  were  applied. 
This  is  a  branch  of  what  the  ancients  called  toreutic  art,  which  seems 
to  mean  the  union  of  metal  with  any  other  material. 

Phidias  brought  to  perfection  the  grand  or  sublime  style  of  sculp- 
ture. The  artists  before  him  are  represented  as  having  a  hard,  stiff, 
dry  manner.  Phidias  improved  upon  this  by  making  a  more  careful 
selection  and  use  of  the  finest  models  in  nature.  After  Phidias  a 
softer  style  was  introduced,  in  which  Praxiteles,  and  after  him 
Lysippus,  were  eminent  The  age  of  Phidias  is  justly  considered  the 
grand  and  golden  age  of  sculpture. 

PHILA'RETUS  (^lAil^cTOf),  the  reputed  author  of  a  abort  treatise 
'  De  Pulaibus,'  which  is  written  in  Greek,  but  of  which  only  a  Liatin 
translation  has  hitherto  been  published.  Nothing  is  known  about  hia 
life,  nor  the  time  when  he  lived ;  nor  is  it  even  certain  that  he  is  the 
author  of  the  work  in  question,  as  it  is  sometimes  attributed  to  Philo- 
theus  and  sometimes  to  Theophilus  Protoopatharius.  It  was  written 
(as  the  author  tells  us)  because  he  thought  all  former  writers  on  the 
subject  were  either  too  superficial  and  inaccurate  or  too  prolix ;  but  it 
is  not  of  much  value,  and  aeldom  if  ever  ventures  to  differ  from  Galeu. 
It  consists  of  ten  chapters,  and  waa  translated  by  Albinua  Torinus, 
and  published,  Basel,  1538,  8vo.  An  older  and  barbarous  translation 
is  inserted  in  the  various  editions  of  the  curious  old  collection  of 
medical  works  called '  Artioella.'  The  translation  by  Albanus  Torinus 
is  to  be  found  also  in  the  second  volume  of  the  *  MedicsB  Artis  Prin- 
dpea'  by  H.  Stephens,  Paris,  1567,  folio. 

PHILB'MON  (^4/u«y),  a  writer  of  the  new  comedy,  was  bom  at 
Soli  in  Cilida,  according  to  Strabo  (xv.  671),  or  at  Syracuse,  according 
to  Suidas  ('  Philemon.'}.    Philemon  began  to  exhibit  comedies  a  little 
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nrlier  than  Menandmr,  and  before  the  113th  Olympiad,  that  U.  &o.  328. 
Ha  lived  to  the  age  of  ninaty-aix  or  ninety-aeTea  (Laoian, '  Macrob./ 
25 )»  and  died  in  the  reign  of  the  seoond  Antigonos,  aon  of  Demetriua ; 
ha  muat  oonaequently  have  been  alive  subsequent  to  ac.  288.  He  is 
Bald  to  hare  written  ninety-seven  oomedies,  of  wbidi  Fabrioius,  in  his 
'Bibliotheoa  Grssoa'  (voU  ii,  p.  476,  ed.  Harlee),  has  preserved  the 
titles  of  fifty«three.  Of  these  comedies,  fragments  only  have  oome* 
down  to  uf,  which  are  usually  published  with  those  of  Menander.  It 
aeema  possible  that  some  of  these  plays  may  exist ;  at  least  there  is 
evidenoa  that  some  if  not  all  of  them  were  in  existence  in  the  17th 
century. 

Philemon  was  the  great  rival  of  Menander,  and  was  considered 
superior  to  him  by  many  of  their  contemporaries ;  but  posterity,  as 
Quintilian  informs  us  {*  Inst  Orat/  z.  L,  p.  222,  ed.  Pipont),  regarded 
him  as  inferior  to  Menander.  From  the  '  Mercator'  of  Plautua,  and 
the  fragments  which  remain  of  his  plays,  Philemon  appears  to  have 
closely  resembled  Menander,  of  whose  style,  and  of  the  new  oomedy  in 
general,  an  account  b  given  under  MsNAifDEB. 

The  son  of  Philemon  is  also  said  to  have  written  comedies.  ('  Athen.,' 
vii.«  p.  291,  £.)    Suidas  says  that  they  were  fifty-four  in  number. 

Thera  is  extant  a  grammatical  work  entitled  'Lexicon  Teohno- 
logioon,'  written  by  a  grammarian  of  the  name  of  Philemon,  who  pro- 
bably lived  in  the  12th  century  of  the  Christian  era.  This  work  is 
divided  into  eight  books,  according  to  the  eight  parts  of  speech,  which 
are  respectively  treated  of  in  each  book.  The  Greek  text  was  first 
publiehed  by  Bumey,  8vo,  London,  1812 ;  but  a  more  accurate  edition, 
with  valuable  notes,  was  published  by  Osann,  Berlin,  1821. 

PHILES  or  PHILB  (MANUEL),  (Moivu)^  ♦i^^r,  or  ♦tX^).  a  native 
of  EphesQS,  to  be  distinguished  (according  to  Fabricius^ '  Bibl.  Qr.') 
from  four  other  persons  bearing  the  same  suniame.  As  his  work  is 
dedicated  to  the  Emperor  Michael  Palseologus  the  younger,  he  must 
have  lived  about  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century.  He  was  bom  of 
poor  parents,  came  at  an  early  age  to  Constantinople^  became  one  of 
the  pupils  of  G^eorge  Pachymer,  and  made  great  progress  in  literature. 
He  afterwards  gave  offence  to  the  emperor  by  some  expressions  made 
use  of  by  him  in  one  of  his  works,  called  '  Chronographia,'  which  is  no 
longer  extant,  and  was  thrown  into  prison.  He  is  supposed  to  have^ 
died  aomewhexe  about  the  year  1340.  He  is  known  chiefly  as  the 
author  of  a  work,  Ilfpl  ^^y  i9t6Trrros,  *  De  Animalium  Ptoprietate^' 
written  in  a  sort  of  barbarous  Qreek  iambics,  called  '  versus  politic].' 
It  is  a  curious  work,  but  of  little  or  no  value  to  a  soologist,  taken 
almost  entirely  from  ^Elian's  '  Natund  History/  and  full  of  the  most 
absurd  fables.  It  was  first  publisbed  at  Venice,  1633,  8vo,  Qra3ce,  by 
ArseniQS,  archbishop  of  Monembasia  (a  town  on  the  east  coast  of 
Laocnia,  now  called  Napoli  di  Malvasia).  An  edition  was  published 
at  Leipzig,  1574,  4 to,  (or,  with  a  fresh  title-page,  Heidelb.,  1596),  Gr. 
and  Lat,  by  Bersmann,  in  which  the  Greek  text  was  altered  in  a  very 
arbitrary  manner  by  Gamerarius,  who  had  persuaded  himself  that  the 
numerous  false  quantities  that  he  found  in  the  verses  were  merely  the 
mistakee  of  the  transcribers  I.  Com.  de  Pauw's  edition,  Traj.  ad 
Rhen.,  1780,  4to,  Gr.  and  Lat,  is  augmented  by  some  firagments  taken 
from  a  manuscript  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford,  which  Fabricius 
had  before  inserted  in  his  'Biblioth.  Grseca:'  it  is  not  very  highly 
esteemed,  and  was  severely  criticised  by  D'Orville  in  the  sixth  volume 
of  Bormann'a '  Observationes  Miscellaness.' 

An  edition  of  the  other  poems  of  Philes  (some  of  which  had  been 
inserted  by  Fabricius  in  his  *  BibL  Gr.')  was  published,  Lipe.  1768,  Svo, 
Gr.  and  Lat,  by  Wemsdorf,  with  notes  and  an  excellent  prelinoinary 
dissertation  on  the  life  and  works  of  Philes.  The  longest  poem  in  the 
volume  is  one  of  nearly  a  thousand  lines,  written  in  the  same  barbarous 
kind  of  verse,  in  .the  form  of  a  dislogue  between  the  author  and  the 
city  of  Constantinople,  which  he  designates  by  tiie  name  Vovs,  *  mens.' 
It  is  composed  in  praise  of  Joannes  Cantacuzenus,  who  was  afterwards 
emperor.  The  otiber  poems  consist  of  epigrams  and  various  shorter 
pieces,  together  with  one  of  nearly  four  hundred  verses  on  the 
*  Elephant,'  addressed  to  an  emperor  named  Leo,  which  (as  no  emperor 
of  that  name  was  contemporary  with  Philes)  probably  belongs  to  some 
other  person.  Two  other  short  poems,  in  the  same  metre  as  the  rest, 
are  to  be  found  in  the  first  volume  of  Oamer's  'Anecdota  Grssca 
Parisiensia,'  p.  43,  8vo,  Oxon,  1830.  Wemsdorf  gives,  in  his '  Pre- 
liminary Dissertation,'  a  list  of  several  works  by  Philea  which  still 
remain  unedited  in  various  libraries  of  Europe. 

PHILETAS,  a  grammarian  and  poet  of  the  island  of  Cos,  who^ 
according  to  Suidas^  flourished  in  the  times  of  Philip  and  Alexander 
the  Great,  and  was  preceptor  to  Ptolemy  Philadelphus :  Clinton  places 
his  death  about  b.o.  290.  He  wrote  epigrams,  elegies,  and  other  poems, 
and  died  of  emaciation  brought  on  by  excessive  study.  (Suidas, 
'  Lexicon.*)  Fragments  of  Philetas  and  two  other  poets  were  edited 
by  Bach,  8vo,  Hidle,  1829 ;  they  are  also  included  in  the  editions  of 
the  Greek  'Anthology.' 

PHILIDOBy  ANDRi,  a  French  dramatic  composer  of  eminence  in 
his  day,  but  better  known  out  of  his  own  country  as  a  most  distin- 
guished and  unrivalled  chesB>p]ayer,  was  bom  at  Dreux  in  1726.  His 
graud&ther  was  musidan-in-ordiuary  to  Louis  XIII. ;  hit  father  held 
the  same  office ;  and  his  uncle  eetabUshed  in  1726  the  famous  Conoert- 
SpiritneL  Aad^  was  admitted  at  the  usual  early  age  aa  a  page,  or 
chorister,  in  the  chapel  of  Louis  XV.,  and  studied  under  Campra, 
Mattre  de  la  ChapaUe.    In  1737,  when  he  had  only  completed  hia 
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eleventh  year,  he  produced  a  motet  for  a  fuU  choir,  for  which  the 
Ghnand  Monarque  deigned  to  thank  him ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that 
this  condeecension  was  followed  by  any  acknowledgment  of  a  more 
solid  kind,  for  after  quitting  the  chapel  on  his  voice  cbauffing  he 
subsisted  for  some  time  by  copying  music  and  giving  a  few  lessons. 
But  all  his  vMsnt  hours,  and  these  were  many,  he  devoted  to  the 
game  of  chess,  in  which  his  proficiency  was  so  great  that  be  sought  to 
profit  by  his  skill,  and  in  1745  commenced  a  tour  in  Holland,  (Germany, 
and  England.  This  also  enabled  him  to  improve  his  knowledge  and 
taste  in  music,  by  hearing  the  best  works  of  the  great  masters.  He 
tried  his  strength  as  a  composer  in  London  in  1753  by  setting 
Congreve's  'Ode  to  Harmony,'  which  Handel  heard,  who  approved 
his  choruses,  but  thought  him  defective  in  melody.  Chess  however 
had  occupied  more  of  his  thoughts  than  his  avowed  profession,  and 
he  had  previously,  in  1749,  published  his  'Analysis  of  the  Game  of 
Chess,'  for  which  he  obtained  a  great  list  of  subscribers,  and  his  repu- 
tation was  established.  This  work  gives  several  garner,  with  notes 
explaining  the  reasons  for  the  moves;  and  thus  it  was  by  far  the  most 
useful  book  of  any  then  published  for  those  who  study  chess. 

In  1754  he  returned  to  Paris,  and  devoted  himself  wholly  to  his 
profession.  He  composed  some  sacred  music,  which  the  king  thought 
too  much  in  the  Italian  style,  and  thus  his  effort  to  obtain  the  appoint- 
ment of  Maltre  de  la  Cbapelle  was  frastrated.  Four  years  after  this 
he  turned  his  attention  to  dramatic  music,  and  produced  at  the  Op^ra- 
Comique  many  works,  most  of  which  proved  eminently  successfuL 
The  author  of  the  '  Dictionnaire  des  Musiciens '  considers  him  to  have 
been,  together  with  Duni  and  Monsigny,  the  joint  father  of  the  Opdra- 
Comique;  but  adds  that^  though  he  was  a  profound  harmonist^  he 
was  not  so  happy  in  melody. 

In  1777  Philidor  reprinted  his  treatise  on  chess,  considerably  aug- 
mented In  1779  he  produced  at  Freemasons'  Hall,  in  London,  the 
'  Carmen  Seoulare '  of  Horace,  set  to  music,  consisting  of  airs,  choruses, 
&c  This  was  published  in  1788,  in  a  splendid  volume  in  score, 
dedicated  to  Catharine  of  Russia.  It  was  again  performed,  under  the 
compoaer^a  direction,  in  1788,  at  an  entertainment  of  a  mixed  kind 
given  by  the  Knights  of  the  Bath  at  the  Pantheon.  From  that  period 
Philidor  seems  to  have  passed  much  of  his  time  in  London,  chiefly 
occupied  by  the  game  of  chess,  at  which  he  played  at  Parsloe's  Club 
in  St  James's-street,  where,  we  believe,  persons  were  admitted  to 
witness  his  exploits  on  the  payment  of  a  small  fee.  It  was  there  he 
exhibited  his  marvellous  powers  by  playing  three  games,  against 
different  adversaries  at  different  boards,  all  at  the  same  time :  and 
only  two  months  before  his  decease  he  played  two  games,  blindfolded, 
simultaneously,  against  very  expert  players,  and  was  victorious. 

His  health  now  rapidly  declining,  he  applied  for  a  passport  to  return 
to  his^  native  country,  but  was  refused,  having  been,  most  unjustly, 
proscribed  by  the  French  government  as  a  suspected  person.  This 
affected  him  deeply;  his  grief  admitted  of  no  nUeviation ;  and  he  died 
in  London  in  1795.  Philidor  was  a  very  worthy  and  amiable  man ; 
but  it  was  the  generally-reoeived  opinion  that  his  mental  powers  were 
almost  exclusively  confined  to  music  and  chess. 

PHILI'NUS,  a  Greek  physician,  bom  in  the  island  of  Cos,  was  one 
of  the  pupils  of  Herophilus,  and  (according  to  Galen,  *  Introduct.')  the 
founder  of  the  sect  of  the  Empirici  He  lived  somewhere  about  the 
year  B.a  250  (OL  132,  8),  wrote  a  work  on  boUny  (Athen.,  'Deipnoa,' 
lib.  XV.,  aec.  28,  pp.  681,  082),  which  is  probably  the  work  quoted  by 
Pliny  (<  Hist  Nat,'  lib.  xx.,  cap.  91),  and  some  commentaries  on  the 
aphorisms  of  Hippocrates,  neither  of  which  works  is  now  extant  With 
respect  to  the  system  of  the  Empirid,  the  rejection  of  anatomy, 
physiology,  and  pathology  as  useless  studies,  would  of  course,  at  least 
in  the  opinion  of  modem  physicians,  prevent  their  ever  attaining  any 
higher  rank  than  that  of  clever  experimentalists ;  but  still  it  must  not 
be  denied  that  Materia  Medica  is  indebted  to  them  for  the  discovery 
of  the  properties  of  many  valuable  drugs. 

PHILIP,  the  name  of  several  kings  of  Macedooia,  of  whom  two 
deserve  particular  notice. 

PHILIP  IL,  a  younger  son  of  Amyntas,  succeeded  (B.a  359)  at  the 
age  of  twenty-three  years  to  a  throne  which,  since  the  death  of  his 
father,  and  during  the  reigns  of  his  two  elder  ^brothers,  Alexander  and 
Perdiccas,  had  been  shaken  to  its  foundation  by  foreign  invasion  and 
civil  war.  Fortunately  for  the  independence  of  his  kingdom,  the 
young  monarch  was  endowed  with  talents  and  energies  of  the  highest 
order;  and  a  residence  during  his  bojhood  at  Theben,  whither  he  had 
been  sent  as  a  hostage  in  the  best  days  of  the  republic,  while  the  cele- 
brated Pelopidaa  and  Epaminondas  were  in  power,  had  obtained  for 
him  all  the  advantages  of  a  liberal  Gredan  education.  On  his  accession 
to  the  throne,  his  inheritance  was  overrun  by  the  victorious  lUyrians, 
who  had  defeated  and  slain  hia  brother  Perdiccas ;  his  own  title  was 
disputed  by  two  pretenders  to  the  crown ;  end  the  people  of  Macedonia 
were  dispirited  l^  aocumulated  national  calamitieB.  But  his  courage 
and  eloquence  revived  the  hopes  of  his  subjects ;  and  his  military  skill 
and  activity  soon  inspired  them  with  confidence.  While  these  quali* 
ties  were  successfully  exerted  in  the  field,  negociations  and  bribes  were 
as  artfully  employed  to  induce  the  aupportera  of  the  rival  claimants  to 
abandon  their  cause ;  and  Philip  finally  not  only  repelled  the  lUyrian 
and  PsBonian  invaders  of  his  country,  but  penetrated  in  tum  into  their 
territory,  and  extended  his  own  dominions  at  their  expense.  He  sub- 
sequently further  strengthened  himself  by  a  marriage  with  Olympiai^ 
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daughter  of  the  king  of  KpiruB,  who  beeame  the  moihor  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  but  whose  temper  aod  oonduct  made  her  so  little  agreeable 
to  her  huaband  that  he  finally  divorced  her. 

From  the  period  of  the  full  estabUahment  of  hia  authority  over  hie 
native  kingdom,  Philip  seems  to  have  oommenoed  the  design,  which 
he  thenceforth  steadily  pursued  and  ultimately  accomplished,  of 
destroying  the  power  and  influence  of  the  Athenian  people  on  the 
northern  shores  of  the  iBgean  Sea.  As  his  projects,  both  on  the 
present  occasion  and  subsequently,  brought  him  into  frequent  collision 
with  that  republic,  the  state  of  afiOurs  at  Athens  throughout-  his  reign 
requires  some  detailed  notice. 

After  the  general  peace  which  followed  the  battle  of  Mantineia  and 
death  of  Epaminondas  (B.a  362),  Athens  had  again  become  the  most 
prominent  st-ate  in  Greece.  The  naval  successes  and  moderation  of 
TimotheuB  and  a  few  other  officers  of  similar  character  had  won  her 
the  public  respect ;  and  the  people  of  the  ^gean  islands  and  coasts, 
to  secure  the  protection  of  her  navy  against  piracy,  bad  resumed  their 
relations  to  her  as  subject  allies.  She  had  thus  nearly  recovered  the 
navid  supremacy  lost  by  the  fatal  termioaiion  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war ;  but  this  brief  renovation  of  glo*y  was  soon  obscured  by  a  relapse 
into  former  habits  of  oppression  towards  her  allies;  and  these  pro- 
duced (b.o.  358)  the  Confederate  or  Social  War,  by  a  league  of  some  of 
the  dependent  islands  and  towns  against  her,  which  lasted  three  years, 
and  ended  in  the  loss  of  her  sovereignty.  Philip  ably  took  advantage 
of  the  distraction  of  Athens  in  this  contest  to  reduce  or  win  over  in 
•accession  Amphipolis,  Pydaa,  Potida^a,  and  other  towns  on  the 
northern  shores  of  the  ^gean  Sea,  until  in  those  parts  Methone  alone 
remained  in  the  Athenian  interest.  Some  conquests  in  Thrace  also 
gave  the  MHCedonian  prince  possession  of  the  gold-mines  of  Paugseus ; 
and  near  these  he  built  or  enlarged  a  city,  which  he  peopled  with 
Greeks  from  the  conquered  towns,  and  named  after  himself  PhilippL 
Here,  under  his  personal  inspection,  the  mines  were  worked  to  such 
advantage  that  they  produced  him  one  thousand  talents  annually ;  and 
the  gold  '  Philips  *  which  he  coined  served  him  in  the  sequel  both  to 
bribe  the  venal  orators  of  the  Grecian  states  and  to  hire  the  mercenaiy 
troops  with  which  be  now  openly  assailed  their  freedom. 

The  ambition  of  Philip  indeed  soon  taught  him  to  extend  his  views 
of  aggrandisement  into  Greece  itself;  and  at  whatever  epooh  the  plans 
were  organised  which  he  formed  and  realised  for  the  aoquieition  of  a 
general  supremacy  over  the  Grecian  states,  the  first  ocoasion  for  inter- 
fezilTg  in  their  domestic  politics  was  afforded  to  him  by  the  Phodan  or 
Sacred  War,  which  had  already  commenced  before  the  close  of  the 
contest  between  Athens  and  her  allies.  The  real  cause  of  the  persecu- 
tion of  the  Phocians  was  the  hatred  with  which  that  people  had  inspired 
the  Thebans  by  refusing  to  join  them  in  the  late  war  against  Sparta. 
To  this  source  of  political  enmity  were  added  some  uncertain  motives 
of  personal  offence  between  individuals  of  the  neighbouring  communi- 
ties ;  and,  moved  by  such  passions  of  public  and  private  revenge,  the 
Thebans  rashly  excited  a  commotion  which  was  doomed  eventually  to 
bring  destruction  upon  their  own  state,  as  well  as  to  annihilate  the 
general  hberties  of  Greece.  Availing  themselves  of  their  influence  in 
the  Amphictyonio  Council,  of  which  they  hoped  also  to  obtain  the 
absolute  control,  as  well  as  the  command  of  the  temple  of  Delphi  and 
its  treasures,  by  destroying  the  Phocians,  they  accused  that  people  of 
having  cultivated  lands  which  had  been  devoted  to  the  Delphic  god. 
The  Phocians  were  found  guilty  by  the  compliant  Amphyctyons,  and 
condemned  to  pay  a  fine  so  enormous,  that  for  its  liquidation  their 
whole  country  was  declared  forfeit  to  the  god.  Perceiving  that  their 
only  appeal  against  this  iniquitous  sentence  must  be  to  arms,  the 
Phocians  anticipated  their  enemies  by  boldly  seizing  upon  Delphi 
(9C.  357),  and,  supported  by  Athens  and  Sparta,  they  commenced  a 
aanguinary  war  with  the  Thebans  and  their  allies. 

During  the  progress  of  this  struggle,  Philip  gained  a  footing  in 
Thessaly  by  assisting  some  of  the  Thessalian  nobles,  or  Aleuada>  (the 
ancient  allies  of  Alaoedon),  against  the  tyrants  of  Phera),  who  were 
supported  by  the  Phocians  and  their  Athenian  confederates.  .The 
sucoeesful  interference  of  Philip  in  this  quarter  brought  him  into  oppo- 
sition with  Athens ;  but  the  jealousy  of  that  republic  was  still  more 
excited  by  his  continued  machinations  against  her  influence  on  the 
Thracian  coasts.  When  she  attempted,  in  conjunction  with  the  people 
of  Methone,  to  repel  these  injuries  by  hostilities,  he  suddenly  appeared 
before  that  place,  and  took  it  after  an  obstinate  siege^  in  which  he  lost 
hia  left  eye  by  an  arrow.  The  people  of  Olynthus,  hitherto  bis  allies, 
now  taking  alarm  at  his  ambition,  applied  to  Athena  for  aid  against 
him ;  but  though  the  Athenians,  moved  by  the  eloquence  of  Demos- 
thenes, repeatedly  sent  reinforcements  to  the  Olyntbians,  Philip 
defeated  the  confederates,  and  finally  besieged  and  captured  Olynthus 
(B.a  347).  After  this  events  both  the  Athenians  and  the  Maeedonian 
prince  were  equally  desirous  of  peace,  and^in  the  following  year  a 
treaty  was  concluded  between  them.  But  the  ambassadors  who  were 
sent  to  Philip  to  arrange  the  terms  suffered  themselves  to  be  either 
outwitted  or  bribed  by  the  artful  monarch ;  and  the  Pho<^an  alUes  of 
Athens  were  excluded  from  the  benefits  of  the  treaty. 

That  brave  and  unfortunate  people,  who  had  hitherto  maintained 
the  war  with  advantage,  were  now  abandoned  to  the  merpy  of  their 
more  numerous  and  powerful  enemies.  The  Thebans,  who  were  nearly 
exhausted  in  the  struggle,  appUed  to  Philip  for  aid,  which  he  was  but 
too  happy  to  render.    From  Thessaly,  passing  the  defiles  of  Ther- 


mopylffi,  which  had  been  left  unguarded,  he  marched  rapidly  into 
Proper  Greece,  and  profiting  by  the  misoonduot  of  party  leaders  and 
the  treaehet7  of  the  Pfaocian  general,  he  was  completely  suocessfuL 
The  Phocians  were  compelled  to  snrrender  nnconditionallj;  the 
Amphictyons  assembled,  and  decreed  that  their  towns  ahoiild  be 
destroyed  and  the  inhabitants  disarmed  and  heavily  asseeaed;  and 
their  privileges  at  Delphi  and  votes  in  the  Amphictyonio  Coonoil  were 
solemnly  transferred  to  the  pious  monarch  of  Maoedon.  Thus  ended 
(B.C.  346)  the  Sacred  War,  which  ruined  an  innocent  paople  and 
destroyed  the  little  reverence  for  reUgion  thaib  had  yet  remained  in 
Greece. 

The  crisis  was  now  approaching  in  the  great  straggle  between  Athens 
and  Philip,  which,  on  the  part  of  the  former,  was  for  the  independence 
of  Greece,  and  on  that  of  the  latter  for  the  general  supremacy  in  her 
national  government  and  councils.  Bat  the  contest  was  d[ni08t  as 
much  one  of  factions  at  Athens  itself,  as  between  the  republic  and  the 
Macedonian  king.  -  The  aristocratic  party  in  that  city  inclined,  perhaps 
naturally,  to  the  side  of  PhiUp,  through  conviction  of  the  degenerate 
character  of  the  democracy  and  consequent  hopelessness  of  a  aucoess- 
ful  collision  with  the  power  of  Maoedon,  which  they  either  thought  it 
useless  to  resist^  or  considered  not  likely  to  be  injurious  to  their 
country.  They  might  also  sincerely  believe  that  in  Qrseee,  for  aU 
the  evils  of  intestine  commotions  of  whidi  they  were  weary,  there 
remained  no  cure  but  a  general  diversion,  headed  by  Maeedon,  of  the 
national  energies  against  Persia.  Their  leaders  were  the  Tcnerable 
Isocrates  and  upright  Phocion,  both  patriots  of  unquestionable  integ- 
rity, and  anxious  for  the  independence  of  Athens.  But  it  ma  the 
misfortune  of  this  party»  tbat  its  ranks  gave  shelter  to  the  yenal 
orators,  such  as  iEschines,  Demades,  and  others,  who  were  nndoubt- 
edly  in  the  pay  of  Piiilip^  and  who  basely  promoted  his-^deaigtts.  On 
the  other  hand  the  demooraiic,  or  war  party,  as  a  modem  historian 
has  termed  it,  eager  for  the  llcenee  and  plunder -which  were  promised 
by  a  state  of  hostilities,  was  principally  guided  by  the  infamous  Chares, 
to  whom,  together  with  the  mercenary  Charidemus,  the  conduct  of 
military  expeditions  was  often  entrusted.  But  to  this  party,  through 
a  well-founded  persuasion  of  the  ambitious  project  of  Philip,  and  a 
generous  and  patriotic  enthusiasm  for  the  independence  of  his  conntryt 
had  the  great  Demostiienes  attached  himself;  and  a  view  of  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  he  acted  will  be  found  in  a  former  article.    [Dsmob- 
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After  the  conclusion  of  the  Phodan  war,  Philip  tamed  hia  attention 
for  a  time  again  to  the  northward  of  Greece,  and  laboured  to  consoli- 
date his  empire  in  that  quarter  by  obtaining  possesaion  of  the  cities 
of  the  Propontis  and  Thracian  Chersonese.  But  Demosthenes  had 
now  roused  the  Athenians  to  so  much  alarm  and  energy,  that  when 
the  Macedonian  attacked  and  invested  Perinthus  and  Byzantium,  a 
strong  armament  was  fitted  out  at  Athens,  which,  under  the  command 
of  Phocion,  compelled  him  to  raise  the  siege  of  those  cities  (B.a  339). 
This  was  perhaps  the  most  glorious  moment  in  the  life  of  Demos- 
thenes, and  the  most  morticing  check  in  the  successful  career  of 
Philip.  But  the  triumph  of  the  great  orator  and  the  disappointment 
of  the  ambitious  prince  were  alike  momentary ;  and  the  event  soon 
proved  how  unequal  was  the  conflict  between  the  desultory  impulse 
which  could  be  given  to  a  fiokle  and  divided  democracy,  without 
secrecy,  unity,  or  consistency  of  purpose,  and  the  concentrated  power 
of  a  monarch  of  high  talent  and  immense  resources,  whose  politic 
designs  were  veiled  in  the  profoundest  mystery  until  they  were  ripe 
for  execution,  by  adroit  ministers,  experienced  generals,  and  well- 
disciplined  armies.  In  the  very  next  year  after  his  repulse  before 
Bysantium,  Philip  found  a  pretext  .for  appearing  again  in  arms  in 
Greece  itself  He  was  appointed  by  the  obaeqnious  Amphictyonic 
Council  their  general  in  a  new  sacred  war  which  they  had  denounced 
f^ainst  the  people  of  Amphista  for  cultivating  some  devoted  lands; 
and  after  reducing  that  dty,  he  suddenly  threw  off  the  maak  by  seizing 
Elateia,  the  key  of  Bosotia,  at  the  head  of  32,000  veteran  troops.  The 
Athenians  were  filled  with  dismay ;  but  the  eloquence  and  activity  of 
Demosthenes  both  animated  them  to  signal  exertions^  and  induced  the 
Thebans,  Corinthians,  and  others  to  join  with  Athens  in  the  cause  of 
independence.  The  numerical  superiority  of  the  confederates  however, 
though  they  fought  with  great  bravery,  oould  not  prevail  against  gene- 
ralship and  discipline ;  and  the  fatal  battle  of  Chieroneia  (B.a  888)  for 
ever  extinguished  the  liberties  of  ancient  Greece. 

Nothing  was  more  characteristic  of  the  disposition  and  policy  of 
Philip  than  his  conduct  after  the  battle  of  Chseroneia.  As  soon  as 
^e  victory  was  secured,  he  immediately,  with  his  usual  homanityy 
stopped  the  slaughter;  and  when,  on  reviriting  the  field  next  morning^ 
after  a  night  carousal,  he  beheld  the  dead  Thebans  of  the  Sacred 
Band  lying  in  ranks  where  they  had  valiantly  fought  and  fiUlen,  he  ia 
said  to  have  abed  tean,  and  exclaimed,  '*  Perish  they  who  imagine 
these  to  have  done  or  suffered  shame  1 "  But  this  burst  of  admiration 
did  not  prevent  him  from  treating  the  parW  that  had  been  hoatile  to 
him  at  Thebes  with  great  severity ;  and  he  imposed  a  Macedonian 
garrison  upon  the  subjugated  city.  To  the  Athenians,  on  the  contrary^ 
he  behaved  with  the  greatest  clemency,  dismissing  without  ransom 
those  among  them  who  had  been  made  prisoners,  and  granting  their 
republic  peace  upon  very  easy  terms,  the  piindpal  oonditicn  being 
that  they  should  send  deputiea  to  a  general  oongreaa  of 'the  Amphyo* 
tyonio  states  at  Corinth,    Here  the  great  object  of  the  ambition  of 
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Philip  Beemed  to  approach  its  falfilmeDt.  After  his  orators  had  set 
forth  the  injories  whioh  Ponia  had  continually  inflioted  upon  Greece, 
it  waa  unanimously  resolved  in  the  assembly  that  a  national  war 
should  bo  dejtdured  against  the  Persian  empire,  and  that  the  Macedo- 
nian king  should  be  appointed  oommande^in•ohief,  with  power  to 
apportion  the  contingent  of  each  Qreoian  state.  But  when  he  was 
mfeJung  the  most  active  preparations  for  the  great  expedition  which  he 
meditated,  and  which  his  son  was  detftined  to  accomplish,  his  days 
were  out  abort  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin.  frWhile  celebrating  the 
nuptials  of  his  daughter  Cleopatra  with  the  king  of  Epirus.  he  was 
stabbed  by  a  young  Macedonian  of  his  own  body-guaxd,  Pausanias, 
whoso  motive  for  the  deed,  as  he  was  himself  put  to  death  on  the  spot, 
could  not  be  ascertained,  but  .has  been  most  probably  ascribed  to 
personid  revenge,  on  the  king's  refusal  to  grant  him  redress  for  an 
intolerable  insult  which  he  had  received  from  the  queen's  uncle. 

Thtt9  ML  Philip  (b.0.  886),  at  the  early  age  of  forty  seven  years, 
and  in  full  vigour  of  life  and  intelleet,  at  the  moment  when  he  seemed 
to  be  entering  on  the  meridian  splendour  of  his  career  of  glory. 

The  eharacter  of  Philip  of  Macedon  has  often  been  sketched,  like 
too  many  other  Jiiitorical  portraits,  in  the  spirit  of  party.  Too  favour- 
ably estimated  oy  the  opponenU  of  democracy,  the  ardent  advocates 
of  republican  fxvedom  have  not  unnaturally  been  led  to  regard  the 
Macedonian  kiog  with  strong  prejudice  as  the  exemplar  of  monar- 
chical tyranny.  Of  all  the  princes  of  antiquity,  however,  it  would  be 
diOioult  to  name  one  worthy  of  comparison  with  Philip  in  the  fairer 
features  of  his  character.  hIb  government  of  his  own  kingdom  must 
be  judged,  by  the  silence  of  his  opponents,  to  have  been  mild,  just^ 
and  popular.  Personaliy  kind  to  his  enemies,  he  was  to  a  singular 
degree  free  from  that  cruelty  which  waa  the  common  reproach  of  the 
Greeks  of  his  age :  humane,  generous,  and  magnanimous,  he  often 
showed  himself  capable  of  forgiving'injories,  of  sparing  the  vanquished, 
and  of  using  success  with  moderation.  It  was  indeed  his  boast  and 
his  truest  glory,  that  he  conquered  more  by  mercy  and  conciliation 
after  victory  than  by  mere  force  of  arms.  His  splendid  abilities  were 
equally  conspicuous  as  a  stateamau  and  a  general ;  and  his  intellectual 
tastes  for  literature  and  philosophy,  for  the  drama  and  the  arts,  were 
alike  refined  and  passionate.  He  made  his  court  therefore  no  less  the 
seat  of  eloquence  and  mental  cultivation  than  it  was  the  school  of 
oonsummata  political  sciencOi  Tet  he  waa  as  insatiable  in  his  ambi- 
tious sohemes  aa  he  waa  unaorupnlous  in  the  means  which  he  employed 
to  advance  them:  he  hesitated  as  little  as  the  worst  politicians  at 
corruption  and  perfidy.  The  vicious  intemporance  of  his  private  life 
will  not  bear  any  comment;  but  his  vices,  like  his  accomplishments, 
were  those  of  the  Greeks,  and  of  the  state  of  society  which  produced 
them :  his  virtues  wore  peculiar  to  himself,  and  superior  to  his  times. 


Cbin  of  Fbillp  II. 
BrlUth  Mnaeum.    Aotusl  siM. 

PHILIP  v.,  the  only  other  of  the  Maoedonian  Un^i  of  that  name 
whose  life  and  reign  merit  some  attention,  ascended  the  throne  (&o. 
220)  at  the  age  of  17,  on  the  death  of  his  uncle  Antigonus  Doson.  He 
waa  the  grandson  of  Antigonus  Qonnatas,  and  therefore  lineally 
descended  from  the  first  Antigonus,  one  of  the  generals  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  whose  family,  in  the  vidseitudes  which  succeeded  the  dis- 
memberment of  that  conqueror^s  empire,  had  finally  obtained  the 
crown  of  Macedon  and  a  general  asoendancy  over  the  affairs  of  Greece. 
Philip  was  an  able  prince,  whoso  character,  both  in  its  political  eneigies 
and  personal  vices,  was  not  without  aome  points  of  resemblance  to 
that  of  his  greater  namesake  and  predecessor  on  the  Maoedonian 
throne.  At  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  the  struggle  between  the 
^Etolian  and  Aohssan  leagues,  in  which  the  latter  people  had  been 
worsted,  caused  them  to  call  in  his  aid;  and  in  the  war  which 
followed,  and  in  whioh  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Achasan  con- 
federation, his  activity  and  military  skill  were  much  distinguished. 
His  successes  soon  disposed  the  MiohBJU  to  peaoe,  which  he  aa  readily 
granted  them»  in  order  that  he  might  direct  his  sole  attention  to  Italy, 
where  the  dinstera  of  the  Romans  in  the  second  Punic  War  inspir^ 
him  with  the  hope  that,  by  throwing  his  weight  into  the  Carthaginian 
scale,  he  might  finally  acquire  the  preponderance  of  power  for  himsel£ 
With  this  view,  after  the  battle  of  Cannss  (B.a  216),  he  formed  with 
Haonibil  an  iJliance  offensive  and  defensiTe,  which  he  prosecuted 
with  little  vigour,  but  whioh  ultimately  proved  his  own  ruin ;  for  the 
Romans,  after  the  great  crisis  of  their  fate  was  over  in  Italy,  no  sooner 
began  to  prevail  in  the  struggle  with  Hannibal,  than  they  determined 
to  take  vengeance  upon  Philip  for  his  aggression.  After  some  inter« 
vals  of  indedsive  hostility  and  hollow  pacification,  during  which  they 
found  means  to  deprive  him  of  most  of  his  allies  in  Greece,  they 
declared  war  anew  against  him  on  various  pretexts;  and  at  length  he 
SQstained  from  the  consul  T.  Quintus  Flamininus,  at  Cynoscephale,  in 
Thflosaly  {k(X  197),  a  defeat  bo  decisive  as  for  ever  to  break  toe  Maca- 


donian  power.  Philip  however,  after  this  calamity,  obtained  peace  on 
terms  less  severe  than  might  have  been  anticipated :  but  his  proud 
and  restless  spirit  could  ill  brook  the  subjection  to  which  he  waa 
reduced;  and  the  remaining  years  of  his  life  were  passed  in  covert 
preparations  for  a  new  war  with  Rome^  which  he  saw  to  be  inevitable. 
He  died  (B.a  179)  just  before  the  last  crisis  in  the  fortunes  of 
Macedon,  leaving  his  unworthy  son  Perseus  to  abide  the  struggle 
which  was  to  bereave  him  of  bis  crown  and  liberty. 

PHILIP,  ST.,  was  the  first  disciple  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  one  of  the 
twelve  apostlea  He  was  a  native  of  Betbsaida,  a  town  near  the  sea 
of  Tiberias.  After  his  call  to  the  apostleahip  not  much  is  recorded  of 
him  in  the  New  Testament.  He  has  sometimes  been  confounded 
with  Philip  the  Deacon,  mentioned  in  the  Acta  of  the  Apostles ;  but 
a  little  examination  will  plainly  show  that  they  were  quite  different 
persons.  ^ 

Nicephorus  CalUsti  tells  us  that  in  the  distribution  of  regions  made 
by  the  Apostles  for  their  respective  spheres  of  labour,  St  Philip  had 
Syria  and  Upper  Asia  assigned  to  him,  with  St.  Bartholomew ;  and 
that  having  there  made  numerous  converts,  he  came  into  Hierapolis 
in  Phrygia,  where  he  succeeded  in  bringing  many  of  the  inbabitanta 
from  gross  idolatry  to  the  belief  and  practice  of  Christianity,  on  which 
account  h^  was  at  length  seized  by  the  authorities,  imprisoned,  and 
scourged,  and  then  martyred  by  being  hanged  upon  a  pillar,  but  in 
what  year  is  not  stated. 

The  Gnostics  attributed  a  book  to  St  Philip,  which  they  called  his 
Gospel ;  but  no  other  sect  ever  pretended  that  this  apostle  left  any 
writings. 

The  feast  of  St  Philip  is  observed  by  the  Eastern  churches 
November  14th,  but  by  the  Western  on  the  1st  of  May. 

PHILIP  was  the  name  of  five  Spanish  sovereigns,  four  of  whom 
were  of  the  house  of  Austria,  and  one  of  the  Bourbon  family. 

PHILIP  I.,  King  of  Castile,  aumamed  the  Handsome,  was  the  son 
of  Maximilian  I.,  emperor  of  Germany,  by  Mary  of  Burgundy,  in  right 
of  whom  he  inherited  and  tran*mitted  to  his  posterity  of  the  house 
of  Austria  the  seventeen  provinces  of  the  Netherlands.  In  the  year 
1496  he  married  Joanns,  or  Jane,  eldest  daughter  of  Ferdinand  the 
Catholic  and  Isabella,  sovereigns  of  Aragon  and  Castile;  and  in  1504, 
on  the  death  of  Isabella,  who  bequeathed  the  kingdom  of  Castile  to 
her  daughter  Jane,  Philip,  as  well  as  his  consort,  assumed  the  regal 
title.  He  was  crowned  at  Burgos  with  her ;  and  in  consequence  of 
her  mental  weakness,  exercised  all  the  functions  of  government  during 
the  short  remainder  of  his  life,  which  closed  September  25th,  1506,  at 
the  early  age  of  twenty-eight. 

His  queen  Jane  survived  him  for  fifty  years^  in  a  state  between 
insanity  and  fatuity;  and  her  malady  is  said  to  have  been  much  aggra- 
vated by  grief  at  his  death,  though  he  had  never 'loved  her.  She 
traversed  her  kingdom,  carrying  his  dead  body  with  her,  and  causing 
it  to  be  uncovered  at  times  that  she  might  behold  it,  until  she  was  at 
last  persuaded  to  permit  its  removal  and  interment  She  had  by 
Philip,  beaides  daughters,  two  sons,  both  in  the  sequel  emperors  of 
Germany,  as  Charles  Y.  and  Ferdinand  I.,  the  elder  of  whom,  Charles, 
on  the  death  of  his  grandfather  Ferdinand  Uio  Catholic,  finally 
re-united  the  crowns  of  Castile  and  Aragon.  But  such  was  the  attach- 
ment of  the  nation  to  their  insane  queen,  that  throughout  her  long 
life  she  was  always  recognised  as  sovereign  of  Spain  in  conjunction 
with  her  son;  and  their  names  were  mentioned  together  in  every 
formal  act  of  government 

PHILIP  IL,  King  of  Spain,  the  only  legitimate  son  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  Y.  by  Isabella  of  Portugal,  was  bom  on  the  2 let  of  May  1527, 
and  ascended  the  Spanish  throne  on  his  father's  abdication  in  January 
1556,  having  in  the  preceding  year  entered  on  the  government  of  the 
Netherlands^  which  Charles  had  in  the  same  manner  resigned  to  him. 
His  inheritance  also  included  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  Milan 
with  other  Italian  provinces,  and  the  empire  of  the  New  World ;  and 
it  was  a  true  and  expressive  phrase  for  the  extent  of  his.  power,  that 
"  the  son  never  set  upon  his  dominions."  The  revenues  which  he 
drew  from  the  American  mines  and  his  European  realms  far  exceeded 
those  of  any  prince  of  his  times,  and  are  declared  to  have  amounted 
to  25,000,000  of  ducats  yearly.  His  navy  was  more  numerous  than 
that  of  any  other,  power;  and  his  yeteran  armies  were  composed  of 
the  best  troops,  led  by  the  ablest  generals  of  the  aga 

Afl  the  reign  of  Philip  II.,  which  fills  a  long  and  important  period 
in  European  history,  received  its  dark  colouring  from  his  personal 
qualities,  a  slight  preliminary  sketch  of  his  private  oharacter  will  best 
ulustrate  the  features  of  his  policy  and  the  events  which  it  produced. 
He  was  naturally  of  a  stem  and  morose  temperament^  and  ai  he  had 
also  been  deeply  imbued  from  his  youth  with  the  sternest  Romanist 
doctrines,  the  yery  sincerity  of  his  belief  acting  upon  a  cold  heart,  a 
gloomy  temper,  and  a  narrow  mind,  was  sufficient  to  render  him 
obstinately  bigoted  and  inexorably  craeh  In  temporal  affairs,  tiie 
despotic  principles  in  which  he  had  been  brought  up  had  filled  him 
with  extravagant  ideas  of  regal  authority ;  and  his  father's  example 
had  taught  him  to  aspire  to  uniyersal  monarchy.  With  a  superstitious 
creed  he  therefore  mingled  the  most  unbounded  schemes  of  worldly 
ambition;  and  perhaps  conscientiously  believing  that  with  his  own 
projects  of  dominion  he  was  promoting  at  the  same  time  the  glory  of 
God,  he  pursued  without  remorse  the  most  inhuman  oourse  of  religious 
persecution  and  civil  tyxanoy. 
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Philip  has  therefore  truly  been  represented  as  a  monster  of  bigotry 
and  cruelty ;  but  it  appears  unjust  to  add  to  these  revolting  qualities^ 
as  some  writers  have  done,  the  reproach  of  hypocrisy.  Charles  was  a 
persecutor  only  from  policy,  but  Philip  from  conviction.  Charles 
made  religion  subservient  to  his  views  of  temporal  aggrandisement; 
Philip  often  sacrificed  his  true  political  interests  to  what  he  conceived 
to  be  the  service  of  religion.  The  emperor  held  the  pope  a  prisoner, 
'while  he  burnt  others  for  denying  his  supremacy;  his  son  ensaged 
only  with  deep  reluctance  in  a  legitimate  war  against  Pope  Paul  IV., 
and  in  order  to  purchase  a  reconciliation  with  that  arrogant  pontiff  he 
abandoned  the  fruit  of  victory  like  a  repentant  criminaL  The  indulgence 
of  sensual  passion  has  been  adduced  as  another  proof,  no  less  thim  his 
cruelty,  of  the  hypocrisy  of  PhilipV  religious  pretensions ;  but  the 
licence  of  his  private  life  in  this  respect  was  one  of  those  inconsistencies 
which  have  sullied  purer  miods. 

The  marriage  of  Philip  II.  with  Mary,  queen  of  England,  which 
bad  taken  place  in  1554,  enabled  him,  soon  after  his  accession  to  the 
Spanish  crown,  to  engage  his  consort's  kingdom  with  his  own,  in  1557, 
in  a  war  against  France.  The  only  memorable  event  of  this  contest 
was  the  victory  of  St.  Quentin,  gained  by  his  troops.  He  was  not 
himself  present  at  the  battle ;  but  at  the  subsequent  assault  of  the 
town  he  showed  himself  in  armour  to  encourage  the  soldiery,  though 
without  sharing  their  danger;  and  it  was  observed  that  this  was  the 
first  and  last  time  in  which  he  appeared  on  the  field,  and  the  only 
other  occasion  on  which  he  assumed  a  military  suit  was  when  he 
directed  the  arrest  of  his  son,  the  unhappy  Don  Carlos.  The  war  was 
coududed  in  1559  by  the  peace  of  Cateau  Cambresis,  upon  terms 
advantageous  for  Philip.  He  had  meanwhile,  by  the  death  of  Muy, 
to  whom  he  had  been  a  cold  and  imkind  husband,  lost  his  connection 
with  England.  Leaving  his  provinces  of  the  Netherlands  imder  the 
government  of  his  natural  sister  Margaret,  duchess  of  Parma,  Philip 
sailed  for  Spain,  which  he  never  quitted  again ;  and  his  arrival  in  that 
kingdom  was  immediately  followed  by  a  sanguinary  persecution, 
through  which  he  succeeded  in  crushing  the  germs  of  the  Keformation 
in  the  peninsula.  He  was  present  at  an  aiUO'da-fe,  or  public  act  of 
faith,  at  which  forty  unhappy  persons  were  led  to  the  stake  by  the 
Inquisition.  When  passing  him,  one  of  the  victims  in  this 'dreadful 
procession  appealed  to  him  with  loud  cries  of  mercy.  "  Perish  thou, 
and  all  like  thee  1  **  was  his  merciless  reply ;  *'  If  my  own  son  were  a 
heretic  I  would  deliver  him  to  the  flames." 

It  was  amidst  such  scenes  that  he  accomplished  a  vow,  made  to 
heaven  and  to  Stk  Lawrence,  on  the  day  of  which  saint  the  battle  of 
St.  Quentin  had  been  gained,  to  testify  his  gratitude  for  that  victory. 
At  the  village  of  Esourial,  near  Madrid,  he  built  a  superb  palace,  to 
which,  in  honour  of  the  saint  and  of  the  instrument  of  his  martyrdom, 
he  gave  the  form  of  a  gridiron.  At  the  same  period  be  transferred  the 
seat  of  government  from  Toledo,  the  ancient  capital  of  Castile,  to 
Madrid,  which  latter  city  thenceforth  became  the  metropolis  of  Spain. 
In  the  south  of  that  kingdom  his  persecution  goaded  to  revolt  the 
Moorish  population,  who  had  compounded  for  the  quiet  possession  of 
their  native  seats  by  a  pretended  converaion  to  Chriatiauity ;  and  after 
a  furious  contest,  embittered  by  religious  hatred  and  marked  by 
horrid  atrocities  on  both  sides,  a  portion  of  the  Moors  were  driven  to 
seek  refuge  in  Africa,  and  the  remainder  (1671)  reduced  to  sub- 
mission. 

Meanwhile  Philip  diligently  applied  himself  to  the  extirpation  of 
heresy  in  the  rest  of  his  dominions.  In  his  Italian  possessions,  both 
of  Milan  and  Naples,  fire  and  the  sword  were  successfully  employed 
for  this  purpose ;  but  the  attempt  to  establish  the  Spanish  Inquisition 
in  the  Netherlands  with  the  same  view  first  provoked  a  spirit  of  insur- 
rection (1566),  which,  throughout  the  remainder  of  his  long  reign, 
exhausted  his  immense  resQurces  of  men  and  money,  and  after  the 
frightful  devastation  of  tho&e  fertile  and  flourishing  provinces,  for 
ever  tore  seven  of  them  from  the  Spanish  monarchy.  When  Philip 
found  that  the  government  of  Margaret  of  Parma  wanted  strength  to 
enforce  his  religious  edicts  in  the  Netherlands,  he  replaced  her  by  the 
ferocious  Ferdinand  Alvarez  de  Toledo,  duke  of  Alva.  The  chanuster 
of  this  man's  administration  may  be  estimated  by  his  sanguinary 
boa&t  that  in  less  than  six  years  he  had  consigned  18,000  heretics  to 
the  stake  and  the  scaffold,  before  his  master  was  compelled,  by  the 
failure  of  his  cruel  measures,  to  recall  him.  The  milder  government 
of  his  successor  Requesens^the  warlike  renown,  the  energies,  and  the 
artifice  of  Don  John  of  Austria,  natural  brother  of  Philip  (who  had 
gained  for  him  the  great  naval  victory  of  Leponto  over  the  Turks  in 
1571)— and  the  military  genius  of  Alesaandro  Farnese,  duke  of  Parma, 
the  ablest  general  of  his  times — were  all  in  succession  equally  inef- 
fectual to  suppress  the  revolt  of  the  Netherlands.  William  the 
Silent,  prince  of  Orange,  whose  deep  enmity  Philip  had  provoked, 
proved  the  most  dangerous  of  his  insurgent  subjecto ;  and  under  that 
prince  and  his  son  Maurice  they  successfully  prosecuted  a  struggle,  of 
which  the  principal  evente  «ure  related  under  another  head.  [Nassau, 
Housis  OF.] 

While  the  cruel  and  bigoted  tyranny  of  Philip  was  thus  dissevering 
seven  provinces  of  the  Netherlands  from  his  dominions,  he  unex- 
pectedly acquured  possession  of  another  kingdom.    On  the  death  of 


under  the  Duke  of  Alva,  entered  Lisbon,  and  in  two  months  (15S0) 
annexed  the  Portuguese  crown  and  oolonial  dependeaoiea  for  sixty 
years  to  the  Spanish  monarchy. 

This  aoqulsidon  seemed  but  a  step  to  the  universal  dominion  at 
which  Philip  aimed ;  and  in  the  pursuit  of  his  double  ambition  of 
extending  his  sway  and  extirpating  the  Protestant  faith,  the  remainder 
of  his  life  was  passed  in  designs  for  subjugating  both  France  and 
England.  In  the  former  country,  after  secretly  allying  himself  wiUi 
the  queen-mother,  Catherine  de'  Medici,  and  the  Romish  party,  for  the 
destruction  of  the  Huguenote,  he  subsequently  and  openly  supported 
the  Roman  Catholic  league,  under  the  Guises,  against  Henri  IV. ;  and 
it  was  not  Until  that  sovereign  by  changing  his  religion  completed  his 
victories  over  the  league,  that  the  subtle  tyrant  of  Spain  abandoned 
his  hopes  of  reducing  France  to  subjection.  His  project  for  the  con- 
quest of  England  was  more  avowedly  proQlaimed,*more  peneveringly 
pursued,  and  more  disgracefully  defeated ;  but  it  is  needless  in  this 
place  to  repeat  the  narrative,  so  glorious  in  our  annals,  of  the  destruction 
of  the  magnificent  fleet  of  150  vessels  of  war  which,  under  the  pre- 
sumptuous title  of  the  Invincible  Armada,  Philip  had  equipped  for 
the  reduction  of  this  island  (1588).  [Elizabeth,  vol.  ii.,  col.  761-764.] 
The  manner  in  which  he  received  the  mortifying  intelligence  of  the 
annihilation  of  his  fondest  hopes  by  the  shipwreck  as  Well  as  the  defeat 
of  his  navy,  displayed  some  greatness  of  mind  as  well  as  religioua 
resignation  :  **  I  sent  my  fleet,"  said  he,  **  to  combat  with  the  English, 
but  not  with  the  elements :  God's  will  be  done  ! " 

The  close  of  Philip's  reign  and  life  was  embittered  by  the  failure  of 
all  his  plans  of  ambition  and  intolerance.  The  contest  in  the  Low 
Countries  was  daily  beooming  so  adverse  to  the  Spanish  arms,  that  one 
of  his  last  acte  was  an  abdication  of  his  title  over  the  whole  of  those 
provinces  in  favour  of  his  daughter  Isabella  and  her  consort  the 
Archduke  Albert.  His  haughty  spirit  was  reduced  to  submit  to  this 
measure,  as  the  only  remaining  expedient  for  preventing  the  total 
alienation  of  the  Netherlands  from  his  house.  England  and  France 
also  had  escaped  from  his  toils;  and  the  peace  of  Yervins,  which  he 
was  compelled  to  conclude  with  Henri  IV.,  left  that  sovereign  seeurely 
esteblished  on  the  French  throne.  Philip  died  September  18th,  1598, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-two,  after  protracted  and  excruciating  suffering 
under  a  complication  of  dreadful  maladies. 

Philip  II.  was  four  times  married.  The  Queen  of  England,  by  whom 
he  had  no  issue,  was  his  second  wife.  His  first  was  his  cousin,  Mary 
of  Portugal ;  and  by  her  he  had  one  son,  Don  Carlos,  whose  fiito  has 
deepened  the  sombre  aspect  of  his  reign.  That  young  prince,  who 
appears  to  have  been  of  a  haughty  and  violent  temper,  was  exasperated 
by  his  father's  refusal  to  admit  him  to  a  shiure  in  the  administration 
of  the  kingdom,  though  he  had  never  shown  any  capacity  for  public 
affairs.  After  giving  many  proofs  of  a  discontented  and  disordered 
mind,  he  was,  on  the  charge,  as  it  would  seem  from  the  researches  of 
Mr.  Prc8cott»  of  aiming  at  the  king's  life,  and  of  having  shown  heretical 
tendencies,  arrested  in  his  bed  by  Philip  himself  at  midnight  on  the 
18th  of  January  1568.  To  the  council  of  state,  and  to  foreign  courts, 
Philip  merely  assigned  as  his  reason  for  so  acting  the  necessity  laid 
upon  him  by  "his  duty  to  God  and  regard  for  the  welfare  of  the 
monarchy."  Philip  it  was  clear  had  come,  for  sotne  reasons,  to  regard 
his  son  with  settled  aversion,  and  it  soon  came  to  be  understood  that 
he  was  condemned  to  an  imprisonment  from  which  there  was  no  hope 
of  release,  and  in  which  he  was  to  be  treated  with  the  utmost  rigour ; 
and  that  it  was  a  subject  on  which  every  one  must  be  silent.  Happily 
for  him,  death  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  terminated  his  miserable 
existence  (July'^4, 1568),  at  the  age  of  twenty-three  years.  The  horrid 
suspicion  that  his  death  had  beeu  hasteced  through  poison  or  other 
means  by  his  father's  command,  which  prevailed  at  the  time,  has  been 
frequently  repeated  since,  and  is  directly  though  inconclusively  stated 
by  Llorente,  the  secretaij  of  the  Inquisition,  in  his  *  Histoire  de  Tlnqui- 
sition,'  tom.  iii,  p.  171,  &c.  Be  the  manner  of  his  death  however  what 
it  may,  there  can  be  Uttle  doubt  that,  as  Mr.  Presoott  observes,  '*  the 
responsibility  to  a  great  extent  must  be  allowed  to  rest  on  Philip, 
who,  if  he  did  not  directly  employ  the  hand  of  the  wHsamin  to  take  the 
life  of  his  son,  yet  by  his  rigorous  treatment  drove  that  son  to  a  state 
of  desperation  that  brought  about  the  same  fatal  result"  if  Hist,  of 
Philip  II.,'  book  iv^,  chap.  7.)  But  the  authentic  version,  which  we 
have  related,  of  this  mysterious  and  tragical  affair,  has  been  still 
further  variously  discoloured  by  calumny  and  fiction.  Writers,  who 
believed  Philip  to  be  the  murderer  of  his  son,  have  upon  this  foundation 
formed  the  superstructure  for  a  romantic  tele  of  a  mutual  and  criminal 
passion  between  Don  Carlos  and  his  father's  third  wife,  the  Princess 
Elizabeth  of  France,  who  had  originally  been  betrothed  to  hiooself^ 
and  whose  life,  which  closed  quickly  afterwards,  is  also  said  to  have 
been  sacrificed  to  the  jealous  vengeance  of  her  husband.  For  this 
charge  against  all  the  parties,  there  seems  however  to  have  been  no 
foundation.  (See  a  full  sketoh  of  the  career  of  Don  Carlos,  and  an 
elaborate,  able,  and  just  examination  of  the  whole  question  of  his 
connection  with  Elizabeth,  and  his  treatment  by  his  father,  in  Presoott's 
'History  of  the  Reign  of  Philip  the  Second,'  vol.  iL,  book~iv.,  chaps. 
6,  7,  and  8.)  By  Elizabeth,  Philip  had  two  daughters,  who,  together 
with  his  son  and  successor  by  his  fourth  wife  Anne,  daughter  of  tho 
Emperor  Maximilian  II.,  were  the  only  legitimate  issue  which  he  lef  L 
In  the  midst  of  his  persecuting  zeal  he  had  given  one  purer  proof  of 
hid  regard  for  religioUi  and  sacred  literature  owes  an  obligation  to  hia 
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tsemoiy  for  the  publication  of  the  beautiful  Polyglot  Bible  which  bean 
ois  Dame,  and  which  waa  printed  at  Antwerp  in  1569-72^  in  8  Tola,  folia 
PHILIP  IIL  was  a  prince,  in  everything  except  the  bigotry  of  hia 
faith,  of  a  eharaoter  moat  opposite  to  that  of  his  father.    Gentle, 
humane,  and  unconquerably  inaolent,  he  surrendered  himself  and  the 
whole  management  of  his  imairs,  from  the  very  commencement  of  his 
reign,  to  the  guidance  of  his  favourite,  the  Marquis  of  Denia,  who  had 
been  his  chief  equerry,  and  whom  he  raised  to  Uie  dignity  of  Duke  of 
Lerm&     This  nobleman,  who  governed  Spain  as  prime  minister  with 
unbounded  power  for  twenty  years,  was  a  personage  of  dignified  mien 
and  of  A  mild  and  beneficent  disposition;  but  as  a  stateaman,  though 
he  wanted  neither  prudence  nor  firmness^  he  was  otherwise  of  only 
•moderate  capacity,  and  he  rendered  his  administration  injurious  to 
the  state  by  his  love  of  pomp  and  lavish  expenditure,  and  the  conse- 
quent derangoment  of  the  national  financea     He  was  supplanted  at 
last  in  the  affbctioos  of  his  feeble  master  (1618)  by  his  own  ungrateful 
son,  the  Duke  of  Uzeda,  under  whom  the  kmgdom  was  not  better 
governed ;  and  the  aged  Lerma  was  solaced  by  the  Pope  in  his  un- 
merited disgrace  with  a  cardinal's  hat,  which  he  had  used  the  foresight 
to  solicit  a  Uttle  before  his  fall,  as  a  protection  from  the  persecution  of 
his  enemies. 

The  principal  oiroumstaoces  which  distinguidied  the  reign  of 
Philip  IIL  were  the  recognition  of  the  independence  of  the  revolted 
provinces  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors  from 
Spain.  Notwithstaiidiug  the  cession  by  Philip  IL  of  the  general 
sovereignty  of  all  the  Netherlands  to  his  daughter  laabella  and  her 
husband  the  Archduke  Albert,  which  waa  ratified  by  Philip  IIL 
immediately  after  he  ascended  the  throne,  the  war  in  those  provinces 
continued  with  unabated  fury,  and  with  indifferent  success  to  the 
Spanish  arms,  until  the  year  1 609 ;  when  the  exhaustion  of  the  inmiense 
revenues  of  the  monarchy  compelled  the  Duke  of  Lerma  to  conclude 
in  his  master's  name  a  truce  for  twelve  years  with  the  Seven  United 
Provinces,  by  which  the  king  of  Spain  acknowledged  them  free  and 
independent  states.  In  the  same  year,  under  the  plea  that  the 
remaius  of  the  Moorish  population  in  Spain,  notwithstanding  their 
pretended  conversion  to  Christianity,  continued  in  their  hearts  to  be 
obstinate  infidels,  and  to  hold  treasonable  intercourse  with  their 
African  brethren,  a  royal  edict  waa  issued,  commanding  oil  the  Moors 
in  the  kmgdom  of  Valencia  to  quit  the  Spanish  dominions ;  and,  soon 
after,  a  decree,  extending  this  sentence  of  banishment  to  all  the  Moors 
in  the  peninstda,  completed  in  1610  the  fatal  measure  from  which 
t:pain  has  never  recovered.  On  the  impulse  of  a  blind  superstition, 
and  contrary  to  every  dictate  of  wise  policy,  above  a  million  of  the 
most  industrious  subjects  of  the  Spanish  crown  were  driven  into 
exile,  and  the  most  flourishing  provinces  were  depopulated  by  their 
removal  to  the  opposite  shores  of  Barbery. 

After  these  events  Spaui  may  be  said  to  have  languished,  rather 
than  found  refreshment,  in  peace,  which  was  interrupted  but  alightly, 
by  the  oonmiotions  of  the  times  in  Italy  and  Germany,  during  the 
remainder  of  the  reign  of  Philip,  who  died  of  a  fever,  March  81, 1621, 
at  the  age  of  forty-three  years.  By  his  queeo,  Margaret  of  Austria,  he 
left  three  sons :  Philip,  who  succeeded  him;  Charles,  who  died  in  1682; 
and  Ferdinand,  for  whom,  at  the  age  of  only  ten  years,  he  obtained 
from  the  pope  a  cardinaVs  hat,  with  a  dispensation  to  hold  by  proxy 
the  archbishopric  of  Toledo,  and  who,  in  consequence  of  these  eccle- 
siastical dignities,  is  known  in  history  under  the  title  of  the  cardinal- 
infant.  Of  his  daughters,  the  eldest,  Anne,  married  Louis  XIII.  of 
France ;  and  the  second,  Maria  Anne,  after  having  been  contracted  to 
Charles  L  of  England,  when  Prince  of  Wales,  was  finally  married  to  the 
king  of  Hungary,  who  subsequently  ascended  the  Imperial  throne 
tmder  the  ti(le  of  Ferdinand  III. 

PHILIP  IV.  was  only  sixteen  years  of  age  when  he  ascended  the 
throne ;  and,  like  his  father,  after  he  had  become  the  sovereign  of  his 
people,  he  remained  the  subject  of  a  favourite.  This  was  the  famous 
Count-Duke  OUvarez  [Ouvabez],  who  affecting  to  condemn  the  supine 
inactivity  of  the  last  reign,  and  to  pursue  a  more  vigorous  course  of 
policy,  concluded  for  his  sovereign  vtith  the  emperor  a  strict  family 
league  for  the  aggrandisement  of  both  branches  of  the  house  of 
Austria.  The  means  proposed  for  this  object  were  the  renewal  of  the 
war  in  the  Low  Countries  at  the  expiration  of  the  twelve  years'  truce^ 
and  the  consolidatiou  of  the  Spanish  power  both  in  these  provinces 
and  in  Italy;  while  in  Qermany  the  Imperial  authority  should  be 
secured  by  the  subjugation  of  the  Protestants.  It  was  hoped  that 
Fiance,  torn  by  religious  wars,  could  offer  no  resistance  to  these 
designs ;  snd  England  was  to  be  amused  with  that  matrimonial  treaty 
which  produced  the  strange  journey  of  Prince  Charles,  attended  by  the 
l)uke  of  Buckingham,  to  woo  the  Infanta  Maria  Anne  at  Madrid. 

These  intrigues  were  among  the  preludes  to  the  long  and^  sanguinary 
wars  which  were  only  terminated  in  Germany  by  the  peace  of  West- 
phalia, and  which  continued  between  Spain  and  France  above  ten  years 
later,  until  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees.  In  the  Netherlands,  during 
the  life  of  the  renowned  Spinola,  the  Spanish  arms  long  maintained  aa 
ascendant:  but  in  the  maritime  war  which  extended  to  the  New 
World,  the  Dutch  fleets  were  everywhere  victorious  over  those  of 
Spain ;  and  the  policy  of  Olivarez  drew  upon  his  country  the  tempo- 
rary assaults  of  England  as  well  as  the  more  lasting  hostilities  of 
France.  Directed  by  the  genius  of  Riohelieu.  the  euer£:ies  of  that 
monarchy  were  ably  and  successfully  ap£>lied  to  humble  the  power  of 


the  house  of  Austria;  and  the  ambitious  projects  of  foreign  dominion, 
which  OUvarez  had  built  up,  crumbled  one  after  another  to  the  giound. 
Meanwhile  a  dangerous  insurrection  in  Catalonia,  provoked  by  the 
imprudent  measures  of  that  minister,  and  the  revolt  of  Portugal  in 
1640,  were  added  to  the  distresses  of  the  Spanish  monarchy.  Olivarea 
announced  this  last  event  to  hU  master  as  a  subject  of  congratulation : 
"Sire,  the  Duke  of  Bragansa  has  had  the  madness  to  suffer  himself  to 
be  proclaimed  king  of  PortugaL  His  imprudence  will  bring  a  confisca- 
tion of  twelve  millions  into  your  treasury."  Portugal  was  irrevocably 
lost  by  mismanagement  and  defeat  to  the  Spanish  crown;  but  Catalonia, 
after  a  desperate  struggle  of  many  years,  was  finally  reduced  to  obe- 
dience. Olivarez,  whom  Philip  IV.  was  himself  at  lust  compelled  to 
recognise  as  the  cause  of  these  multiplied  disasters,  was  disgraced  in 
1647,  and  was  succeeded  as  prime  minister  by  his  nephew  Don  Louis 
de  Uaro,  who  however  was  neither  attached  to  him  nor  disposed  to 
imitate  his  measures. 

In  1648  was  concluded  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  by  which  Philip  IV., 
for  himself  and  his  successors,  finally  and  formally  renounced  all 
claim  of  sovereignty  over  tho  Seven  United  Provinces.  The  war  with 
France,  which  sflU  continued  for  eleven  years,  and  the  reverses  of 
which  were  increased  by  the  league  of  Englimd,  under  the  protectorate 
of  Cromwell^  with  France,  was  little  else  than  one  long  train  of  loss 
and  disgrace  to  Spain ;  and  the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees  in  1659,  which 
dosed  the  struggle,  was  only  obtained  by  territorial  sacrifices. 

This  treaty  was  also  distinguished  by  the  marriage  of  Maria  Theresa, 
eldest  daughter  of  Philip  IV.,  to  Louis  XIV.  of  France,  an  event 
which,  despite  of  the  solenm  renunciation  of  the  French  king,  was 
destined  to  oonvey  the  crown  of  Spain  to  the  house  of  Bourbon. 
After  this  pacification  Philip  continued  his  vain  efforts  to  recover  the 
crown  of  Portugal  for  some  years ;  and  his  death,  September  1 7th. 
1665,  is  said  to  have  been  hastened  through  grief  at  the  continued 
defeat  of  his  troops  by  the  Portuguese.  He  left  one  son,  who  succeeded 
him  under  the  title  of  Charles  II.,  and  died  childless;  and  two 
daughters,  Maria  Theresa  married  to  Louis  XIV.,  and  Margaret 
Theresa,  who  became  the  wife  of  the  emperor  Leopold. 

PHILIP  v.,  king  of  Spain,  was  great-grandson  of  Philip  IV., 
through  his  daughter  Maria  Theresa,  grandson  of  Louis  XIV.  of 
France,  and  second  son  of  the  dauphin.  He  was  bom  in  1683, 
received  the  title  of  Duke  of  Anjou  in  his  infancy,  and  was  called  by 
the  last  testament  of  Charles  IL  to  the  throne  of  Spain  and  the  Indies 
in  the  year  1700.  The  circumstances  which  attended  this  inheritance, 
and  produced  the  memorable  war  of  tbe  Spanish  succeasiou,  belong 
more  appropriately  to  the  reign  of  his  grandfather  [Louis  XIV.] ; 
and  it  wUl  suffice  in  this  place  to  sketch  the  principal  events  of  hia 
life  after  his  recognition  as  king  of  Spain  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  in 

1713.  Ho  had  married,  two  years  before,  Maria  Louisa,  a  princess  of 
'Savoy,  to  whom  he  became  so  tenderly  attached  that  on  her  death  in 

1714,  he  abandoned  for  a  time  all  care  of  business,  and  resigiied  him- 
self to  the  guidance  of  the  celebrated  princess  Des  Ur»ius,  a  French 
woman  of  spirit  and  intelligence,  the  favourite  of  the  deceased  queen, 
who  had  accompanied  her  into  Spain  from  Italy;  and  retained  equal 
influence  after  her  death  on  the  mind  of  Philip.  He  desired  to  follow 
her  advice  in  the  choice  of  a  second  consort^  and  she  was  induced  by 
Alberoni,  an  Italian  priest,  to  select  for  his  quecju  Elizabeth  Farnese, 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Parma.  But  the  new  queen  proved  of  a 
very  different  oharsoter  from  that  which  Alberoni  had  artfully  ascribed 
to  her ;  and  instead  of  exhibiting  the  pliant  temper  ai^d  feeble  mind 
which  the  princess  Des  Ursios  had  been  taught  to  expect  and  reckoned 
upon  governing,  her  first  act  was  to  cause  the  astonished  favourite  to 
be  sent  out  of  the  kingdom. 

Alberoni  succeeded  immediately  to  the  influence  of  the  discarded 
princess  [Albeboni,  Qiulio],  was  shortly  appointed  prime  minister; 
and  soon  obtained  from  the  pope  the  dignity  of  cardinal  He  had 
conceived  the  design  of  restoring  Spain  to  her  rank  and  power  among 
nations,  and  he  began  by  the  attempt  to  recover  for  her  the  ItaUan 
provinces,  which  had  been  lost  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht.  Bat  this 
open  violation  of  a  solemn  treaty,  though  only  a  part  of  the  extensive 
schemes  which  he  had  formed,  was  sufficient  to  alarm  the  leading 
powers  of  Europe ;  and  it  produced  the  quadruple  alliance  of  England, 
France^  the  Empire,  and  Holland  (1718),  which  Spain  was  unable  to 
withstand,  and  Philip,  towards  the  end  of  1719,  yielded  to  tASb 
demands  of  the  allies  by  disgracing  and  banishing  Alberoni.  A  few 
years  later,  Philip,  who  was  of  a  weak  and  melancholy  disposition, 
abdicated  his  crown  in  favour  of  his  son  Louis  (1724),  and  retired 
witii  his  queen  to  a  religious  seclusion  at  St.  Ildefonso.  But  on  the 
death  of  Louis,  who,  in  a  few  months  after  his  accession,  fell  a  victim 
to  Uie  small-pox,  Philip  found  himself  compelled  to  resume  tho  toils 
of  government. 

The  period  of  his  second  reign,  which  was  protracted  Ibr  twenty-two 
years  after  his  son's  death,  was  occupied  chiefly  in  obtaining  pos- 
sessions in  Italy  for  his  two  sons  by  his  ambitiotts  queen  Elisutbeth 
Farnese,  both  of  whom  she  succeeded  in  establishing  in  that  country, 
Don  Carlos  as  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  and  Don  Philip  as  duke  of 
Parma  and  Piaceoza.  In  other  respects  the  transactions  of  this  long 
reign  present  nothing  remarkable  which  does  not  belong  to  the 
general  history  of  Europe  rather  than  to  that  of  Spain ;  and  Philip 
died  in  1746,  leaving  an  only  surviving  son  by  his  first  wife,  who  suo- 
ceedtd  him  under  the  title  of  Ferdinand  VI.,  and  a  numerous  family 
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by  bis  fleeond  queeo,  one  of  wbom,  Don  CarloSy  afterwards  ascended 
kbe  Spanish  throne  as  Charles  III. 

PHILIP  OF  ORLEANS,  Regent.    [Orleans,  Housk  ov.] 

PHILIPPE  I.,  King  of  France,  son  of  Henri  I,  and  third  both  in 
descent  and  soeoession  from  Hugaes  Capet,  founder  of  the  third 
dynasty  of  France,  was  bom  in  1053,  And  succeeded  his  father  in 
1060.  His  mother  was  Anne  of  Russia,  daughter  of  the  Czar 
Jaroslaf  I.  On  his  desth-bed  Henri  committed  ike  care  of  the  child 
and  the  administration  of  the  goTernment  to  his  brother-in«law, 
Baudouin  or  Baldwin,  count  of  Flanders.  Baudouin  did  little  more 
till  the  time  of  his  death  (1067)  than  occasionally  visit  his  ward,  who 
was  brought  up  sometimes  at  Paris,  sometimes  at  one  or  other  of  the 
royal  castles.  The  death  of  Baudouin  removed  from  Philippe  the 
restraint  which  his  station  and  inexperience  required,  and  he  plunged 
intp  a  series  of  excesses  of  the  most  disgraceful  character.  The 
means  of  indulgeoce  were  supplied  from  various  sources,  especially 
from  the  sale  of  ecclesiastical  benefioes  and  dignities,  which  subse- 
quently drew  upon  him  the  hostility  of  the  Church,  but,  although  he 
had  not  sufficient  eneigy  vigorously  to  struggle  against  the  growlog 
spirit  of  ecclesiastical  domination,  his  necessities  and  his  profligacy 
prevented  his  entire  submission  to  the  claims  of  the  popes,  who 
desired  to  engross  to  themselves  all  the  higher  ecclesiastical  appoint- 
menta.  Philippe  was  engaged  not  long  after  the  death  of  Baudouin  in 
a  war  with  Robert  le  Frison,  or  the  Frisian,  who  had  usurped  the 
county  of  Flanders  from  his  nephew  Aroolphe,  the  grandson  of 
Baudouin.  The  hasty  and  inadequate  force  assembled  by  Philippe 
was  surprised  and  routed  by  Robert  near  Casael  in  1071 ;  the  young 
Count  Amolphe  was  killed,  and  the  king  only  saved  himself  by  a  hasty 
and  inglorious  flighib  In  a  second  attempt  to  subdue  Robert,  Philippe 
met  vdth  no  better  success.  He  then  made  peace  with  him,  and 
married  Bertha  of  Holland,  his  stepdaughter. 

From  1075  to  1087  Philippe  was  engaged  in  occasional  hostilities 
with  William,  duke  of  Normandy  and  king  of  England,  which  king- 
dom  he  had  acquired  by  conquest  (in  1066)  during  Philippe's  minority. 
But  the  war  was  languidly  conducted,  on  the  part  of  Philippe  from 
indolence,  and  on  that  of  William  from  full  occupation  in  other 
quarters,  and  perhaps  from  the  feudal  sentiment  of  respect  for  his 
suzerain.  Philippe  however  encouraged  the  discontented  vassals  and 
rebellious  children  of  William ;  and  the  contest  did  not  finally  termi- 
nate until  the  death  of  the  Conqueror  (1087).  He  had  become  exces- 
sively corpulent,  and  a  coarse  jest  of  Philippe,  who  inquired  "  when 
he  would  be  put  to  bed,"  excited  his  indignation.  '*  When  I  go  to  be 
churched  at  St.  G^nevi^ve,  I  will  offer  a  hundred  thousand  tapers," 
was  the  reply  of  the  angry  veteran.  He  entered  the  territory  of  Vexin, 
and  stormed  Mantes;  but  a  hurt  which  he  received  by  his  horse  falling 
proved  mortal,  and  relieved  Philippe  from  his  hostility. 

The  year  1092  was  marked  by  the  most  important  incident  of 
Philippe's  life.  He  had  become  weaiy  of  his  wife  Bertha,  1^  whom 
he  had  four  children,  and  had  conflned  her  in  the  eastle  of  Montreuil, 
which  had  been  settled  on  her  by  way  of  dower.  He  now  married 
Bertrade,  wife  of  Foulques  le  Recbin,  count  of  Anjon,  who,  dreading 
her  husband's  inconstancy,  forsook  him  and  took  refuge  with  Philippe. 
This  marriage  was  so  glaringly  inconsistent^  not  only  with  good  morals 
and  decency,  but  with  ecclesiastical  law,  that  it  was  wi&  difficulty 
that  any  bishop  could  be  procured  to  solemnin  the  union.  It 
involved  Philippe  in  two  wars,  one  with  Robert  le  Frison,  who  took 
up  the  cause  of  the  repudiated  Bertha;  and  another  with  Foulques  of 
Anjou,  who  sought  to  recover  Bertrade.  The  Church  also  took  up 
the  matter,  and  Pbilippe  was  daily  attacked  with  remonstrances,  cen- 
sures, and  threats  of  excommunication.  In  return  he  threatened  the 
bishops,  and  even  subjected  one  of  them  to  a  short  imprisonment 
Philippe  had  obstinacy  enough  to  retain  Bertrade,  but  not  sufficient 
strength  of  character  to  silence  the  bishops.  Some  of  them  indeed 
embraced  his  cause  after  the  death  of  his  injured  wife  Bertha  (1094), 
and  in  a  council  held  at  Reims  showed  a  disposition  to  attack  the 
Bishop  of  Chartres,  his  sturdiest  opponent.  But  the  majority  of  the 
French  bishops,  in  a  national  coundl  at  Antun  in  1094,  excommuni- 
cated both  Philippe  And  Bertrade.  The  pope,  Urban  II.,  did  not  how- 
ever pursue  him  to  extremity,  and  the  sentence  was  only  so  far 
enforced  as  to  deprive  him  of  the  liberty  of  wearing  the  ensigns  of 
Royalty,  and  to  prevent  the  celebration  of  public  worship  in  the 
place  where  he  was.  He  retained  the  exerciBe  of  such  power  as  he 
possessed,  and  was  allowed  to  perform  his  devotions  in  his  private 
chapel. 

Near  the  close  of  the  11th  or  the  beginningof  the  12th  century, 
Philippe,  being  engaged  in  hostilities  with  William  IL,  who  then  held 
Normandy,  associated  with  himself  on  the  throne  his  son  Louis  VL, 
then  only  eighteen  or  twenty  years  of  age,  afterwards  known  as  Louis 
*  le  Ores.  The  activity  and  good  conduct  of  the  prince  gradually  raised 
the  royal  power  from  the  contempt  into  which  it  bad  fallen,  but 
excited  the  jealousy  of  his  step-mother  Bertrade.  The  court  was 
divided:  Louis  is  charged  with  seeking  a  pretext  to  have  Bertrade 
murdered,  and  Bertrade  practised  on  his  life  by  poison.  Neither  the 
divisions  of  his  family  nor  the  power  of  the  church  could  prevail  on 
Philippe  really  to  put  away  Bertrade,  or  to  deprive  her  of  i^e  title  of 
queen.  A  declaration  of  penitence,  and  engagement  no  longer  to 
regard  her  or  live  with  her  as  a  wife,  which  engagement  he  aftwwards 
openly  violated,  were  accepted  by  the  church,  and  the  excommuni- 


cation was  taken  off  in  1104.  Bertcade  afterwards  succeeded  in 
reconciling  both  herself  and  Philippe  with  her  farmer  husband* 
Foulques  le  Rechin.  The  remaining  years  of  Philippe  were  marked 
by  little  except  the  intrigues  of  Bertrade  for  the  advancement  of  her 
children  by  both  marriages. 

Philippe  ^ied  at  Melun,  of  premature  old  age,  the  result  of  hia 
intemperance,  in  1108,  having  nearly  completed  the  forty-eighth  year 
of  his  reign,  and  was  succeeded  by  Lous  YL  His  worthless  character, 
combined  with  the  low  state  of  the  regal  power,  rendered  him  a 
spectator  rather,  than  an  actor  in  the  events  of  his  reign.  France 
possessed  atjthis  time  little  national  unity,  and  the  history  of  the  time 
is  the  histoiy  of  the  great  nobles  and  of  the  provinces,  rather  than  the 
history  of  the  king  or  tl^e  kingdom.  From  the  time  of  Philippe  the 
royal  power  revived.  The  activity  of  Louis  had  given  an  impulse  to 
it  even  in  his  father's  time,  and  bis  activity  and  that  of  his  immediate 
suceecsors  gave  permanence  to  the  movement. 

PHILIPPE  IL,  better  known  as  PHILIPPE  AUQUSTE  (a  name 
which  he  is  thought  to  have  derived  from  being  bom  in  the  month 
of  August),  was  the  son  of  Louis  Y IL,  sumamed  Le  Jeune,  and  Alix, 
daughter  of  Thibaut  le  Qrand,  count  of  Champagne,  his  third  wife. 
He  was  bom  in  1165,  and  was  crowned  at  Reims,  when  little  more 
than  fourteen  yean  of  age,  in  his  ftither's  lifetime,  up6n  whose  death 
in  the  following  year,  1180,  he  came  to  the  throne.  He  had  however 
exercised  the  sovereign  power  from  his  first  coronation,  hia  father 
being  disabled  by  palsy,  and  one  of  his  earliest  acts  was  a  general 
persecution  of  the  Jews,  whom,  when  assembled  in  their  synagogues 
on  the  Sabbath,  he  caused  to  be  surrounded  by  soldiery  dragged  to 
prison,  sod  despoiled  of  all  the  gold  and  silver  that  was  found  on 
them.  He  also  published  an  edict,  by  which  all  debts  due  to  them 
were  to  be  annulled  on  condition  that  the  debtor  should  pay  to  the 
royal  treasury  a  fifth  part  of  the  amount  due.  Other  acts  of  perse- 
cution followed,  and  in  1181,  the  Jews  were  commanded  to  dispose 
of  all  their  moveable  property  and  quit  the  kingdom  forever;  all 
their  real  property  was  confiscated  to  the  crown,  and  their  synagogues 
were  ordered  to  be  converted  into  Christian  churches.  The  intercession 
both  of  nobles  and  ecclesiastics,  for  whose  good  offices  they  paid  large 
sums,  was  in  vsin;  and  after  experiencing  a  heavy  loss  from  the 
enforced  sale  of  their  effects,  they  were  expelled  from  all  the  domains 
of  the  ciown.  The  great  vassals  of  the  crown  were  in  no  hurry  to 
repeat  the  royal  edic^  and  in  the  county  of  Toulouse  especially  the 
Jews  remained  undisturbed.  Other  acts  of  persecution  followed,  and 
the  king  is  recorded  ''not  tq  have  allowed  to  live  in  all  his  kingdom 
a  single  individual  who  ventured  to  gainsay  the  laws  of  the  churdi,  or 
to  depart  from  one  of  the  articles  of  the  Catholic  faith,  or  to  deny 
the  sacraments.** 

The  pride  and  ambition  of  Philippe  led  him,  even  before  his  father's 
death,  to  embroil  himself  with  the  queen  his  mother  and  her  four 
brothers,  the  oonnts  of  Blods,  Champagne,  and  Sancerre,  and  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Reims,  who  had  taken  advantage  of  the  weakness  of 
Louis  YIL  to  govern  France  in  his  name^  and  who  concluded  that  it 
belonged  to  them  to  direct  the  administration  of  a  minor  king.  The 
good  offices  of  Henry  IL  of  England  arranged  the  dispute^  Philippe 
married,  before  his  father's  death,  Isabelle^  niece  of  the  Count  of 
Flanders,  his  godfather ;  and  was,  with  her,  crowned  a  second  time  at 
St.  Denis  b^  the  Archbishop  of  Sens.  This  marriage  was  one  of  the 
causes  of  dispute  with  his  mother  and  undes.  He  soon  aUenated  the 
Count  of  Flanders,  as  well  as  most  of  the  other  great  vaasals  of  the 
crown,  who  united  to  oppose  his  rising  power ;  but  the  good  offices  of 
Henry  of  England  again  restored  quiet  (1182).  It  was  a  little  after' 
this  l^at  he  caused  some  of  the  streets  of  Paris  to  be  paved.  After  an 
interval  of  three  yean  (1185),  war  between  Philippe  and  the  Count  of 
Fluiders  again  broke  out,  and  ended,  after  a  short  campaign,  by  a 
peace  which  added  to  the  territory  and  resources  of  the  king.  A 
straggle  with  the  Duke  of  Bouigogne  (1186)  also  terminated  favour- 
ably for  the  king.  Hostilities  with  Henry  IL  of  England  followed, 
and  were  attended  with  success ;  and  that  powerful  monarch  died  at 
Chinou  in  1189,  broken-hearted  at  seeing  his  own  sons  in  league  with 
his  enemy. 

In  1188  Philippe  had  taken  the  cross.  In  1190  the  combined  forces 
of  Philippe  and  Richard  I.  of  England  rendezvoused  at  Yeselay,  not  far 
from  Auxerre;  and  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  they  embarked^ 
Philippe  at  Genoa,  and  Richard  at  Marseille.  They  met  and  wintered 
at  Messina  in  Sicily,  and  in  1191  proceeded  to  the  Holy  Land;  but 
before  long,  Philippe,  jealous  of  the  superiority  of  Richard  as  a 
warrior,  made  iU-health  an  excuse  for  returning  to  France,  and  reached 
Paris  in  December  1191.  He  had  left  his  mother  Alix*  and  his  unde^ 
the  Archbishop  of  Reims,  regents  of  his  kingdom.  The  incidents  of 
the  crusade  had  made  Philippe  and  Richard  rivals ;  and  the  former, 
on  his  retum,  commenced  his  attack  on  the  other,  at  first  by  intrigues, 
and  afterwards  by  force.  He  made  some  acquisitions  in  Normandy, 
but  failed  (U94)  in  attacking  Rouen.  The  following  years  were 
occupied  with  alternate  periods  of  trace  and  hostility,  in  which  the 
policy  and  stesdiness  and  the  feudal  superiority  of  the  French  king 
rendered  him  a  match  for  the  more  sol<lier>like  qualities  of  Richard; 
and  on  the  death  of  Richard  (1199),  the  incapacity  of  John,  his 
successor,  enabled  Philippe  to  establish  decisively  the  superiority  of 
the  C^pet  race  over  the  rival  family  of  Pllmtagenet.  During  this  war, 
Philippe,  now  a  widower,  married,  in  1193,  Ingeburge,  or  Isamburge, 
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tieter  of  Canute  VI.,  king  of  Benmark  ;  bat  having  in  a  short  time 

obtained  a  divorce  in  an  assembl/  of  prelates  and  barons,  he  married, 

in  1196,  Marie,  or  Agnes,  daughter  of  Berchtold,  duke  of  Merania,  a 

German  noble,  in  contempt  of  the  authority  of  the  Pope,  before  whom 

the  case  of  Ingeburge  had  been  carried,  and  by  whom  thft  divorce 

had  been  annulled.    The  struggle  between  the  king  and  the  pope 

(Innocent  III.)  continued  for  some  years,  until  an  interdict  laid  on 

Philippe's  dominiona  obliged  the  king  to  submit  the  affair  to  an 

ecoleeumtioal  council  at  Soissons  (1201) ;  but  he  evaded  their  decision 

by  a  pretended  reconciliation  with  his  queen  Ingeburge,  whose  real 

conditioQ  was  however  little  improved.    Marie  of  Merania,  from  whom 

he  had  been  obliged  to  separate  himself,  died  soon  after,  leaving  two 

children,  whom  the  pope  did  not  scruple  to  declare  legitimate. 

The  murder  of  Arthur  of  Bretagne,  by  his  unde  John  of  England, 
having  roused  general  indignation,  Philippe  seized  the  occasion  to 
attack  Guienne,  Normandy,  Touraine,  Anjou,  and  Poitou.  These, 
except  Guienne,  he  speedily  conquered ;  and  prosecuting  John  before 
the  court  of  the  twelve  peers  of  France,  by  a  sentence  quite  unpre- 
cedented in  France  and  unauthorised  in  such  a  case  by  the  institutions 
of  feudalism,  procured  the  confiscation  of  all  his  French  dominions 
(1205).  Crimes,  however  flagrant,  which  did  not  violate  the  duty  of 
the  noble  to  his  feudal  superior,  had  not  hitherto  been  cMpilsable  in 
the  great  feudatories;  and  the  Court  of  Peers,  which  Phuippe  pro- 
fessed to  revive  from  the  institutions  of  Charlemagne,  was  probably  an 
innovation,  founded  on  romances  to  which  the  ignorance  of  the  age 
save  the  cradit  of  being  faithful  historical  traditions.  It  consisted  of 
twelve  members,  viz. :  six  of  the  great  nobles  (the  dukes  of  Normandie^ 
Bourgogne,  and  Aquitaine ;  and  the  counts  of  Toulouse,  Flanders^ 
and  VermandoijB,  for  the  last  of  whom  the  Count  of  Champagne  was 
aubalituted),  said  six  prelates,  by  means  of  whom  the  king  sought  to 
influence  the  decisions  of  the  tribunal.  As  in  judgments  involving  a 
capital  sentence  the  ecdesiastics  could  not  take  part^  it  is  probable 
that  the  number  of  twelve  was  made  up  out  of  the  higher  nobility 
who  were  at  court  at  the  time.  The  nobles  forming  the  court^  proud 
of  sitting  in  judgment  on  a  crowned  head,  lent  themselves  to  the 
purpose  of  Pmlippe,  who  met  with  no  opposition  in  thus  establishibg  a 
jurisdiction  which  might  hereafter  promote  the  aggrandisement  of  tiie 
crown.  John  succeeded  in  preserving  Guienne  and  recovering  Poitou 
and  part  of  Touraine ;  but  Normandy,  and  his  other  dominions  to  the 
north  of  the  Loire,  were  Anally  lost. 

In  the  interval  of  peace  which  followed,  Philippe  endeavoured  to 
consolidate  the  institutions  of  his  kingdom  by  holding  national 
assemblies;  but  his  authority  in  the  south  of  France,  where  the 
crusade  against  the  Albigeois  was  about  this  time  (1207 — 1213)  carried 
on,  continued  to  be  merely  nominal.  He  embellished  Paris,  protected 
the  univexaity  of  that  city,  and  sought  the  favour  of  the  church  by 
sending  to  the  stake  those  charged  with  heresy.  Under  pretence  of 
supporting  the  cause  of  the  church  against  John  of  England,  Philippe 
prepared  for  the  invasion  of  that  kingdom ;  and  when  John  had  sub- 
mitted to  the  church,  under  the  protection  of  which  he  placed  himself, 
Philippe  turned  his  arms  against  Flanders,  the  count  of  which  had 
refused  to  join  in  the  invasion  of  England.  He  obliged  the  chief 
towns  to  surrender,  and  committed  great  ravages;  but  lost  his  fleet, 
part  of  which  was  taken  by  the  English,  and  the  rest  burnt  in  the  port 
of  Dam  to  prevent  its  falling  into  their  hands  (1213).  Next  year 
Philippe  was  attacked  on  the  side  of  Poitou  by  John,  and  on  the  part 
of  Flanders  by  the  Flemish  nobles  aafl  burghers,  supported  by  the 
Emperor  Otho  IV. ;  but  John  was  repelled  by  Louis,  the  son  of 
Philippe ;  and  the  emperor,  whose  arm^  consisted  almost  entirely  of 
Flemings,  was  defeated  by  Philippe  himself  at  Bouvines,  between 
Lille  and  Toumay  (1214). 

In  1216,  Louis,  son  of  Philippe,  went  over  to  England,  whither  he 
was  invited  by  the  malcontent  barons ;  but  he  was  obliged  to  return 
the  next  year.  In  1210  he  took  part  in  the  crusade  against  the 
Albigeoia;  and  was  afterwards  (1221)  engaged  in  hostilities  in  the 
provinces  held  by  the  English  king  Henry  III.  The  Count  of  Mont- 
fort,  unable  to  retain  the  conquests  which  his  father,  Simon  de 
Montfort  had  made  in  the  county  of  Toulouse,  offered  to  cede  them 
all  to  Philippe  Auguste ;  but  the  king,  who  had  never  taken  much 
interest  in  the  afi&irs  of  the  south,  declined  engaging  in  the  negociation. 
The  feebleness  of  his  health  increaaed  the  natural  caution  of  fige,  and 
he  took  little  part  in  the  affidrs  of  foreign  lands.  He  employed 
himself  chiefly  in  strengthening  and  improving  the  domains  of  the 
erown,  which  he  had  so  widely  extended;  and  he  walled  in  the  towna 
and  villages  which  it  comprehended.  His  regular  management  of  his 
revenues  enabled  him  to  effect  this,  and  yet  to  bequeath  to  his  various 
legatees  an  immense  sum,  of  which  the  maxims  of  the  time  enabled 
him  to  dispose  as  if  it  had  been  his  own  property.  He  died  at 
Mantes,  in  1223,  in  the  flfty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  having  reigned 
forty-three  years. 

PHILIPPE  III.,  Bumamed  LE  HABDI,  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Louis  IX.  (or  St.  Louis).  He  was  born  in  May,  1245;  and  was  pro- 
claimed king  in  the  camp  before  Tunis,  which  city  his  father  was 
besieging  at  the  time  of  his  death,  August  1270.  The  army  remained 
two  moniha  longer  in  Africa,  suffering  much  from  the  climate  :  at 
length  peace  was  made  with  the  king  of  Tunis;  and  part  of  the 
besiegers  determined  to  proceed  with  iiphonse,  Coimt  of  Poitou  and 
Toulouse,  the  king's  imcle,  to  the  Holy  Land;   another  part  with 


Charles  of  Anjou,  another  of  his  uncles,  for  Constantinople ;  while  the 
remainder,  under  Philippe  himself,  were  to  return  to  France.  Before 
their  final  separation,  the  division  destined  for  the  Holy  Land  was 
shattered  by  a  tempest,  and  many  vessels  were  losti  The  expeditions 
to  the  Holy  Land  and  to  Constantinople  were  consequently  given  up, 
except  by  an  auxiliary  diviuon  of  English,  which  proceeded  under 
Prince  Edward  (afterwards  Edward  I.)  to  Acre ;  and  the  wreck  of  the 
army,  diminished  by  sickness,  proceeded  with  Philippe  to  France. 
His  father  and  one  of  his  brothers  had  died  at  Tunis,  and  he  lost,  on 
his  way  through  Sicily  and  Italy,  his  brotheivin-law,  the  king  of 
Navarre,  through  disease,  and  his  wife,  Isabella  of  Aragon,  who  died 
through  premature  childbirth,  the  consequence  of  a  falL  It  was  not 
till  May  21at,  1271,  that  he  reached  Paris.  He  was  crowned  at  Reims 
in  the  following  August,  and  shortly  aftor,  by  the  death  of  his  uncle 
Alphonse,  acquired  the  counties  of  Poitiers  and  Toulouse,  which  that 
prince  had  possessed. 

It  was  the  object  of  Philippe  to  render  the  great  feudal  nobles  more 
completely  subject  to  his  sceptre,  and  he  reduced  to  subjection  the 
Count  of  Foix,  who  had  refused  obedience  to  his  commands  (1272). 
He  married,  in  1274,  Marie,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Brabant,  who  was 
crowned  as  queen  the  following  year.  He  interfered  in  the  affairs  of 
Navarre,  during  the  minority  of  his  kinswoman  Jeanne,  heiress  of  that 
kingdom,  who  was  designed  to  be  married  to  one  of  his  sons ;  and  in 
the  affairs  of  Castile,  to  support  the  claims  of  the  Infants  of  La  Cerda, 
his  sister's  children,  and  heirs  in  the  direct  line  to  that  kingdom, 
whom  the  Cortes  had  set  aside  in  favour  of  Sanchez,  their  maternal 
uncle.  He  succeeded  in  retaining  Navarre  for  some  years,  but  hia 
projects  in  Castile  failed  of  success. 

During  the  earlier  years  of  his  reign  Philippe  was  much  under  the 
influence  of  Pierre  de  la  Brosse,  who  had  commenced  his  career  at 
court  as  barber-surgeon  to  Saint  Louis,  and  had  risen  to  the  rank  of 
chamberlain.  His  elevation,  and  the  abuse,  real  or  supposed,  of  his 
influence  over  the  king,  caused  his  downfal ;  he  was  arrested,  in 
1278,  tried  on  some  charge  never  promulgated,  before  a  commission  of 
nobles,  condemned  to  be  hung,  and  executed  in  pursuance  of  his 
sentence.  The  ipimediate  cause  of  his  downfal  is  supposed  to  have 
been  hia  inspiring  Philippe  with  a  Suspicion  that  his  queen,  Marie 
of  Brabant^  had  poisoned  her  stepson  Louis,  Philippe's  eldest  son 
by  his  first  wifi^  in  order  to  open  a  way  for  her  own  children  to  the 
Buccession. 

In  1283  Philippe  engaged  in  war  with  Pedro,  king  of  Aragon ;  the 
orown  of  which  kingdom  had  been  offered  by  the  pope  (who  hod 
excommunicated  Pedro)  to  Charles  of  Valois,  Philippe's  second  son,  to 
be  held  in  feudsl  subjection  to  the  holy  see.  The  French  king 
assembled  his  barons  and  prelates  to  deliberate  on  the  matter,  and  by 
their  advice  accepted  the  pope's  offer.  The  prelates  and  nobles 
formed  on  this  occasion  two  separate  chambers.  In  1285  he  invaded 
Catalonia,  took  the  town  of  Elna  by  assault  and  massacred  the  in- 
habitants, compelled*  Bosaa  and  Figueras  to  submit^  fought  an  inde- 
icidve  battle  at  Hostalrich,  and  took  Gerona  by  capitulation.  But  the 
long  siege  and  severe  loss  which  this  last-mentioned  town  had  cost 
him,  the  superiority  of  the  Aragonese  and  Sicilians  by  sea,  and  the 
wasting  of  his  army  by  disease,  compelled  him  to  coounence  a  retreat, 
which  he  did  not  effect  without  considerable  loss.  Philippe  was 
himself  seized  by  the  disease  which  had  wasted  hia  army,  and  died,  on 
his  return  to  France,  at  Perpignan,  5th  October,  1285. 

PHILIPPE  IV.,  better  known  as  PHILIPPE  LB  BEL,  son  of 
Philippe  le  Hardi,  by  his  first  wife,  Isabella  of  Aragon,  was  bom  in 
1263 ;  and  succeeded  his  father  on  the  throne  of  France,  October  1285, 
having  previously  acquired,  in  right  of  his  wife  Jeanne^  the  crown  of 
Navarre.  He  was  crowned  at  Keims  in  January  1286.  The  war  with 
Aragon  continued,  but  was  carried  on  languidly.  The  young  king 
gave,  from  the  ^t,  his  confidence  to  the  lawyers,  who  were  gradually 
working  the  overthrow  of  the  feudal  system,  and  giving  consistency 
and  stability  to  a  system  of  jurisprudence  favourable  to  despotism. 
It  is  probable,  from  his  continual  poverty,  that  in  the  earlier  period  of 
his  reign  he  indulged  the  love  of  luxury  and  refinement  then  pre- 
valent. In  1290  he  despoiled  the  Jews;  and  in  1291  he  ordered  the* 
Italian  merchants,  who  engrossed  nearly  all  the  oommeroe  of  his 
kingdom,  to  be  imprisoned ;  and  by  the  apprehensions  of  further 
violence,  with  which  he  inspired  them,  induced  them  to  ransom  them- 
selves hj  heavy  payments.  Most  of  tbem  speedily  quitted  the 
kingdom.  Two  brothers,  Florentines,  Bicoio  and  Muaciatto  Franzesi, 
are  supposed  to  have  prompted  Philippe  to  this  deed  of  violence  and 
injustice,  by  which  they  not  only  filled  the  king's  coffers,  but  acquired 
for  themselves  the  monopoly  of  the  French  markets.  The  success  of 
these  experiments  encouraged  the  king  to  make  the  lawyers  the 
instruments  of  his  exacUonSb 

In  1290  Philippe  paid  a  visit  to  the  south  of  Fnnoe,  in  order  to  form 
with  his  allies  a  plan  of  combined  operations  against  Aragon,  to  con* 
firm  his  authority  over  his  remote  vassals  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees, 
and  to  gain  the  affections  of  the  nobles  of  Guienne^  then  subject  to 
Edward  L  of  England,  of  whom  Philippe  began  to  be  jealous.  In  1291 
he  proposed  to  renew  the  kttack  upon  Aragon,  xefuauig  to  ratify  the 
treaty  which  had  been  concluded  by  the  other  belligerent  parties  at 
Tarascon  in  the  early  part  of  the  year :  but  the  propoMl  was  probably 
a  mere  feint  to  raise  money. 

In  1292  a  quarrel  between  lomd  English  and  Norman  sailora  al 
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Bayonne,  followed  by  mutual  hostilities  between  the  vesBels  of  the 
Cinque  Ports  and  France,  ripened  the  jealousy  of  Philippe  into 
determined  hostility  to  Edward.  He  summoned  Edward,  under 
eertain  penalties,  to  appear  before  the  parliament  at  Paris,  to  answer 
for  the  hostilities  committed  by  bis  Tsssals ;  and  Edward,  obserrant 
of  his  subordination  as  a  vassal  of  the  King  of  France,  obeyed  the 
summons  by  sending  his  brother  Edmond  to  appear  for  him  (1294). 
Anxious  to  avoid  a  continental  war,  he  consented  to  deliver  up  six 
towns  in  Qoienne  to  commissioners  appointed  by  Philippe;  and  to 
surrender  twenty  of  the  persons  most  deeply  implicated  in  the  pre- 
vious hostilities,  to  take  their  trial  before  the  parliament  of  Paris. 
Instead  of  six  towns,  Philippe  caused  the  whole  of  Quienne  to  be 
occupied  by  an  armed  force;  and  when  he  had  thus  obtaioed  posses- 
sion, he  charged  Edward  with  contumlcy,  and  cited  him  again  before 
the  parliament,  under  heavier  penalties  for  non-appearance  than  before. 
Enraged  at  being  thus  outwitted,  the  English  monarch  renounced  his 
allegiance,  sent  an  army  to  recover  Quienne  in  1295,  and  formed 
alliances  with  various  continental  princes  against  Philippe.  But  the 
war  was  languidly  carried  on,  for  Edward  s  attention  was  engrossed 
by  Scottish  affairs,  and  his  continental  allies  made  few  efforts,  except 
the  Flemings,  who  were  unfortunate.  Hostilities  were  terminated  by 
a  truce  of  indefinite  length,  and  by  the  arrangement  of  some  matri- 
monial alliances  between  the  two  royal  houses,  concluded  by  the 
mediation  of  the  Pope  Boniface  VIII.  in  1298.  By  the  terms  of  this 
truce,  part  of  Quienne  was  restored  to  Edward,  but  the  final 
adjudication  of  that  great  fief  was  reserved  for  the  future  decision  of 
the  popa  The  expeuses  of  this  war  increased  the  necessities  of 
Philippe,  and  these  led  him  into  disputes  with  the  clergy  and  the  pope, 
and  made  him  persecute  the  Jews  in  order  to  extort  frc«n  thorn  a  por- 
tion of  their  wealth.  One  beneficial  result  sprang  from  his  desire  of 
money — ^he  emancipated  the  serfs  of  Languedoc,  commuting  his  rights 
over  them  for  a  pecuniary  payment. 

Philippe  was  anxious  to  avenge  himself  on  the  princes  who  had 
allied  themselves  with  Edward.  The  defeat  and  death  of  Adolpbus 
of  Nassau,  king  of  the  Romans,  in  1298,  may  be  ascribed  to  his 
intrigues.  The  Count  of  Flanders  was  imprisoned  and  his  county 
seized;  but  the  oppressions  of  the  French  caused  a  revolt  of  the 
Flemings,  in  attempting  to  suppress  which  the  French  suffered  a  com- 
plete defeat  at  Courtrai  in  1802.  Philippe  advanced  next  year  into 
Flanders  with  a  vast  army,  but  effected  nothing ;  and  in  order  to  have 
his  hands  free  for  this  war,  and  for  a  dispute  with  the  pope,  which  he 
had  been  long  carrying  on,  he  made  a  definitive  peace  vrith  Edward  of 
England,  to  whom  he  restored  the  whole  of  Quienne  (1803).  He 
advanced  into  $'lander%  defeated  the  Flemings  both  by  sea  and  land 
in  1804,  but  found  still  so  obstinate  a  resistance,  that  he  made  peace, 
contenting  himself  with  the  cession  of  a  small  part  of  the  country, 
and  conceding  the  independence  of  the  rest.  The  pope  had  mean- 
while been  seized  by  Nogaret^  Philippe's  envoy  at  Anagni ;  and 
though  released  by  the  ]^opuIace,  had  died  about  a  month  after  of  a 
fever,  the  result  probably  of  the  agitation  to  which  he  had  been 
exposed  (1808).  The  exactions  and  the  depreciation  of  the  coinage,  by 
which  Philippe  provided  resources  for  the  Flemish  war,  provoked  dis- 
content in  various  parts  of  his  dominions,  which  he  endeavoured  to 
suppress  by  merciless  severity.  The  seizure  and  banishment  of  the 
Jews  of  Languedoc,  and  the  confiscation  of  their  property,  was 
another  of  the  measures  to  which  he  had  recourse  at  this  time  (1306). 

Among  the  methods  which  Philippe  employed  to  fiU  his  exchequer, 
the  depreciation  of  the  coinage  had  been  one  of  the  most  usual.  He 
bad  paid  in  this  depreciated  coinage  the  sums  he  had  borrowed  in  a 
currency  three  times  more  yaluable.  When  however  he  found  that 
his  plttQ  began  to  tell  against  himself,  Ms  revenues  being  paid  in  the 
depreciated  coinage,  he  found  it  necessary  to  correct  the  abuse,  and  to 
issue  money  equid  in  value  to  that  of  previous  reigns.  This  however 
caused  fresh  disturbances;  debts  contracted  in  the  depraoiated  money 
had  now  to  be  paid  in  the  new  and  more  valuable  coinage ;  and  this 
hardship  led  to  commotions,  which  Philippe  repressed  with  atrocious 
cruelty.  He  found  it  necessary  however  to  publish  some  new  edicts^ 
•  in  order  to  remedy  the  evil  complained  of  (1305).  In  order  to  con- 
ciliate the  nobility,  whose  alliance  he  wished  to  make  a  counterpoise 
to  the  popular  discontent^  Philippe  restored  the  practice  of  judicial 
combat  in  all  heavier  accusations  against  tiie  nobility. 

It  was  probably  the  desire  of  Philippe  to  obtain  their  wealth,  that 
led  to  the  suppression  of  the  great  military  oitier  of  the  Templars. 
They  were  accused  of  crimes  the  most  revolting  by  two  worthless 
members  of  their  own  order ;  and  Philippe  gave  secret  orders  for  the 
arrest  of  all  who  were  in  France;  and  these  orders  were  executed  in 
all  parts  of  his  diminions  at  the  same  time.  The  trials  were  carried 
on  before  diocesan  tribunals ;  and  though  the  pope  (who  was  a  creature 
of  Philippe)  at  first  claimed  for  himself  the  investigation  of  charges 
affecting  an  ecdesiastical  body,  he  gave  up  the  point,  reserving  to 
himself  only  the  trial  of  the  grand-master  and  a  few  other  chief  men. 
The  judges  were  eager  to  convict  the  accused;  confeesionB  were  wrung 
from  many  by  torture ;  numbers  were  brought  to  the  stake  for 
denymg  the  confiessions  thus  extorted  ;  others  were  condemned  to 
various  inferior  penalties.  The  persecution  became  general  in  Europe, 
^u^  °"V^^  Ftanee  the  Templars  were  generally  acquitted  of  the 
rbargee  brought  against  them.  The  pope,  however,  at  the  instance  of 
a  council  Assembled  at  Vienne,  suppressed  the  order  by  virtue  of  his 


papal  authority,  and  granted  their  possessions  to  the  Hospitallera 
(1311).  But  Philippe  and  his  nobles  had  already  seised  thmr  French 
possessions,  and  the  Hospitallers  were  obliged  to  redeem  them  with 
heavy  payments.  Jacques  de  Molay,  grand-master  of  the  Templars, 
and  the  commander  of  Normandy,  were  burnt  in  Paris  in  1814,  for 
retracting  their  confessions. 

The  last  years  of  Philippe's  reign  were  ugnaliaed  by  these  iafamoas 
proceedings.  He  managed  about  the  same  time  (1310)  to  gain  pos- 
session of  Lyon,  which  had  previously  enjoyed  a  considerable  degree 
of  independence,  though  nominally  subject  to  the  empire.  He  also 
interfered  as  mediator  in  1'S18  between  Edward  IL  of  England,  who 
had  married  his  daughter  Isabella,  and  the  discontented  barons  of  thai 
kingdom.  His  necessities  induced  him  to  persecute  afresh  the  Jenrs 
and  the  Lombard  merchants;  and  his  severe  and  suspicious  temper 
led  him  to  reiterated  cruelties.  The  wives  of  his  three  sons  were 
charged  with  adultery,  and  two  of  them  were  declared  guilty,  and 
condemned  to  imprisonment;  while  their  lovers,  and  those  who  wera 
supposed  to  have  aided  in  their  crimes,  were  put  to  death  by  the  moat 
horrid  tortures.  The  wife  of  Philippe,  Count  of  Poitiers,  his  second 
son,  was  acquitted  (1814).  Philippe  le  Bel  died  at  Fontainebleaa. 
from  the  effect  of  an  accidental  fidl  while  hunting  on  the  29th  of 
November  1314,  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  reign,  and  the  forty-sixth 
of  his  age. 

It  was  in  the  reign  of  Philippe  le  Bel  that  the  '  Tiers  Etat,'  or 
commons,  were  admitted  for  the  first  time  to  take  part  in  the  national 
assemblies  subsequently  designated  'les  Etats  Qin^raux,  or  States- 
QeneraL'  They  were  present  at  a  council  held  in  1802  on  occasion  of 
Philippe's  dispute  with  the  Pope  Boniface  VIII.  It  was  in  this  reign 
also  that  the  sittings  of  the  parliament,  the  supreme  justiciary  court, 
into  which,  by  the  substitution  of  the  lawyers  for  the  nobles,  the 
ancient  Cour  de  Pairs  [Philipfx  IL]  had  been  transformed,  became 
fixed  at  Paris. 

PHILIPPE  v.,  known  as  PHILIPPE  LE  LONQ,  the  second  son 
of  Philippe  IV.,  or  *  Le  Bel,'  was  bom  in  1294,  and  succeeded  to  the 
throne  m  1816.  His  elder  brother,  Louis  X.,  or  Louis  le  HuUn,  had 
died  5th  of  June  1316,  leaving  by  his  first  wife  a  daughter,  who  suc- 
ceeded him  on  the  throne  of  Navarre,  and  his  queen,  who  was  his 
second  wife,  pregnant  On  the  news  of  his  brother's  death,  Philippe, 
who  was  at  Lyon,  where  the  conclave  of  cardinals  were  engaged  in 
the  election  of  a  pope,  hastened  to  Paris,  and  assumed  the  govern- 
ment^ which  was  confirmed  to  him  by  the  barons  of  the  kingdom,  who 
were  assembled  for  the  purpose,  unUl  the  birth  of  the  oldld,  of  which 
the  widowed  queen  was  then  pregnant.  If  she  produced  a  son,  he 
W88  to  retain  the  government  as  regent  during  the  minority  of  the 
child ;  if  a  daughter,  he  was  to  be  recognised  as  king.  The  child, 
which  was  a  boy,  died  a  few  days  after  birth  (November  1816),  and 
Philippe  assumed  the  sovereignty  in  full  rights  and  was  crowned  at 
Reims,  January  9th,  1317. 

It  was  upon  this  occasion  that  the  Salic  law,  by  which  females  were 
excluded  from  the  succession  to  the  throne,  was  established  as  a 
constitutional  law  in  France.  Loms  X.  had  left  a  daughter^  Jeanne, 
queen  of  Navarre;  and  there  appean  to  have  been  no  just  ground, 
either  from  precedent  or  from  analogy  of  the  laws  of  suooession  which 
prevailed  in  other  kingdoms,  or  in  the  great  fiefs,  for  her  exclusion. 
The  ground  urged  by  the  legal  supportera  of  Philippe's  claim  was  au 
ancient  law  excluding  females  from  the  succession  to  the  Salic  lands, 
a  peculiar  species  of  allodial  possessions,  but  which  law  could  only 
by  a  remote  analogy  be  made  to  bear  on  the  succession  to  the  throne. 
The  case  of  a  sole  heiress  to  the  crown  hai  not  however  occurred 
before ;  and  if  there  was  no  precedent  for  the  exclusion  of  a  female, 
there  was  no  instance  of  one  having  really  occupied  the  throne. 
Jeanne  was,  besides,  a  female  and  a  minor :  the  Duke  of  Bourgogne, 
her  maternal  undo,  who  was  her  natural  supporter,  vras  induced  to 
surrender  her  daim :  the  States-Qeneral,  being  convoked,  confirmed 
the  title  of  Philippe;  and  the  death  of  his  only  son  induced  his 
brother  Charles  to  assent  to  it,  in  the  hope  of  turning  against 
Philippe's  own  daughten  the  law  of  which  he  was  desirous  to  avdil 
himself  to  the  exclusion  of  his  niece.  The  Salic  law  was  thus  firmly 
established  as  the  fundamental  law  in  the  French  monarchy. 

The  States-Qeneral  were  assembled  three  times  in  this  reign ;  firat 
to  confirm  Philippe's  title  to  the  throne,  then  to  regulate  the  finances, 
and  lastly  for  a  general  reform  of  abuses.  In  the  fir^t  of  these 
assemblies  Philippe  issued  an  edict,  giving  a  military  organisation  to 
the  communes^  though  he  was  subsequently  obliged,  by  the  jealousy 
of  the  nobility,  to  make  some  modifications  in  it.  Another  of  his 
edicts  revoked  the  grants  made  by  his  father  and  brother  from  the 
royal  domain,  and  became  the  foundation  of  the  constitutional  priu- 
ciple  that  that  domain  was  inalienable.  In  other  edicts  he  gave 
increased  regularity  to  the  legal  and  fiscal  institutions  which  were 
gradually  superseding  the  arrangemeats  of  the  feudal  system.  These 
edicts  were  issued  by  the  king  as  from  himself,  and  the  States-Qeneral 
were  carefully  precluded  from  the  exercise  of  any  properly  legislative 
functions. 

The  south  of  France  was  during  this  reign  the  scene  of  cruel  perse- 
outions,  directed  by  the  influence  of  the  popeb  John  XXIL,  against 
those  accused  of  sorceiy,  and  against  the  Franciscan  monks.  In 
1820  an  immense  body  of  the  French  peasantry  assembled  from  all 
pwtB  for  a  onuadei  attracted  by  two  priests,  who  preached  that  the 
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deliverance  of  Jeruaalem  was  reserred  not  for  the  higb-bom  and  noble, 
but  for  the  meek  and  lowly.  They  soon  became  disorderly,  and  pez^ 
petrated  the  most  merciless  ontrages  on  the  Jews,  until  they  were  put 
down  by  force,  or  died  of  famine  and  disease.  The  most  fearful 
seyerities  were  exercised  againtt  those  of  them  who  were  taken.  In 
1321  a  dreadful  persecution  was  directed  against  those  afflicted  with 
leprosy  (a  disease  which  the  crusaders  had  brought  from  the  East),  on 
a  charge  of  having  poisoned  the  wells ;  and  also  against  the  Jews, 
on  a  charge  of  having  instigated  them.  A  hundred  and  sixty  Jews  of 
both  sexes  were  burnt  in  one  fire  at  Chinon  near  Tours ;  others  were 
banished  and  their  goods  confiscated.  It  was  while  engaged  in  these 
cruel  proceedings  that  Philippe  le  Long  died,  January  3,  1822,  at 
Longchamps  near  Paris,  after  a  reign  of  rather  more  than  five  years. 
He  left  four  daughters ;  but  the  Salic  law  excluded  them  from  the 
throne,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Charles  IV.,  or  Charles 
leBeL 

PHILIPPE  VI.,  or,  as  he  is  usually  called,  PHILIPPE  DE 
V  ALU  IS,  succeeded  to  the  throne  shortly  after  the  death  of  Charles 
le  Bel  (1328),  and  was  the  first  king  of  the  collateral  branch  of  Valois. 
He  was  sou  of  Charles,  count  of  Valois,  a  younger  son  of  Philippe  IIL 
le  Hardi,  and  cousin  to  Louis  X.  le  Hutin,  Philippe  le  Long,  and 
Charles  le  Bel,  who  successively  wore  the  crown.  In  the  reign  of 
Philippe  le  Long  he  had  headed  an  expedition  of  the  nobles  and 
gentry  of  France  to  overthrow  some  chieftains  of  the  Qhibelin  party  in 
Lombardy.  His  presumption  and  incapacity  involved  him  in  diffi- 
«ultie8»  from  which  he  was  relieved  ouly  by  the  policy  or  generosity  of 
bis  opponeots,  who  allowed  him  to  retire  with  his  army  into 
France  (1320). 

Charles  le  Bel  died  February  1, 1828,  and  left  no  male  heirs;  but 
his  widow  was  pregnant,  and  the  nobles  of  the  kingdom  determined 
to  wait  the  result  of  her  confinement ;  and  in  the  meantime  the 
sovereign  power,  with  the  title  of  regent,  was  confided  to  Philippe  de 
Valois.  When  the  queen  was  delivered  of  a  daughter  (April  1),  the 
right  of  succession  was  far  from  clear.  All  the  doctors  of  civil  and 
canon  law  agreed  that  women  were  excluded  from  the  succession ;  but 
they  were  divided  on  the  question  whether  a  woman,  being  di»> 
qualified  merely  by  sex,  might  transmit  a  right  to  her  descendants, 
just  as  a  lunatic  or  an  id[iot  might  be  supposed  to  do ;  or  whether  the 
disqualification  afiected  not  only  the  woman  herself,  but  all  who  might 
otherwise  have  derived  a  claim  through  her.  But  however  the 
lawyers  might  agree  as  to  the  exclusion  of  females,  the  operation  of 
the  Salic  law  bad  been  tod  recent,  and  too  obvioualy  the  result  (in 
part  at  least)  of  the  superior  power  of  the  male  claimant^  to  be  entirely 
satisfactory  to  the  public  mind,  or  to  those  whose  interests  were  con- 
cerned in  the  dispute;  and  Philippe,  count  of  Evreux,  who  had 
married  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  Louis  le  Hutin,  and  was,  in  right 
of  his  wife,  the  nearest  in  direct  succession,  might  have  been  a 
powerful  rival,  had  he  not  readily  exchanged  a  right  of  so  doubtful  a 
character  for  the  peaceful  pos8es«ion  of  the  throne  of  Navarre.  The 
daughters  of  Philippe  le  Long  and  Charles  le  Bel,  all  yet  in  childhood, 
wanted  either  the  inclination  or  the  power  to  advance  their  claims 
against  so  formidable  a  oompetitor  as  Philippe  of  Valois;  and 
Edward  III.  of  Eoglaod,  who  was  next  in  succession,  as  being  son  of 
Isabelle,  sister  of  the  last  three  kmgs,  was  as  yet  also  a  minor,  and  too 
closely  beset  with  difficulties  at  home  to  think  of  serious  measures  to 
vindicate  his  claim.  The  power  therefore  of  Philippe  as  regent,  his 
mature  age,  his  large  hereditary  possessions,  and  his  popular  character, 
added  to  the  plausibility  of  his  claim,  as  the  nearest  male  heir  claiming 
through  male  ancestors,  enabled  him  quietly  to  ascend  the  throoe. 
He  wss  crowned  at  Keims,  May  29,  1328.  Isabelle,  in  the  name  of 
her  son  Edward  III.,  protested  against  this  invasion  of  his  rights ;  but 
as  Edward  did  homage  to  Philippe  the  next  year  for  Ouienne,  he  may 
be  considered  as  having  renounced  his  claim,  which  would  probably 
never  have  been  revived  but  for  sub-^equent  events. 

The  first  important  enterprise  of  Philippe  after  his  coronation  was 
an  expedition  into  Flauders,  to  put  down  the  buighers  of  the  great 
towns,  who  had  revolted  against  their  count.  The  Fleming: s  surprised 
him  in  his  camp  at  Cassel,  but  were  defeated  with  great  slaughter 
(August  28,  1828),  and  Philippe  returned  to  France  with  all  the  glory 
of  victory.  The  early  years  of  his  reign  were  also  occupied  in  regulat- 
ing  the  coinage  by  successive  edicts,  in  settliog  the  boundaries  of  the 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  jurisdictions,  and  indeterminiog  the  succession 
to  the  county  of  Artois,  to  the  exclusion  of  Robert,  count  of 
Beaumont,  more  familiarly  known  as  Robert  of  Artois,  and  in  favour 
of  his  aunt  Mahaut,  who  had  usurped  the  county  in  his  minority,  and 
had  been  confirmed  in  possession  by  the  parliament  of  Paris, 
influenced  by  the  king  Philippe  le  Bel.  Robert  subsequently  retired 
into  Eogland  (1383),  and  instigated  Edward  IIL  to  renew  his  claim  to 
the  French  throne. 

A  crusade  against  the  Moon  of  Granada  was  a  favourite  project  of 
Philippe ;  but  the  concessions  which  he  demanded  of  the  pope,  as  the 
price  of  his  services  in  this  afiair,  were  too  exorbitant,  and  the  project 
failed.  He  also  sent  assistance  to  David  Bruce,  king  of  Scotland, 
against  Edwaid  III.,  aLd  afiforded  him  a  refuge  at  his  court:  these 
measures,  and  disputes  which  arose  in  Quienne,  tended  to  hasten  the 
approaching  rupture  between  France  and  England.  He  renewed  his 
project  of  a  crusade,  and  visited  the  pope,  Benedict  XIL,  at  Avignon 
in  1836,  but  the  project  never  took  efffct:  and  he  endeavoured  to 
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obtain  by  exchange  possession  of  the  duchy  of  Bretagne ;  but  this 

?lan  also  failed.  At  length  in  1387  war  between  Edward  III.  and 
hilippe  broke  out,  Edward  assumed  the  title  of  king  of  France, 
and  formed  an  alliance  vrith  the  Flemish  burghers,  at  Uiat  time 
nnder  the  influence  of  James  Arteveld  of  Ghent.  His  fleet  took  and 
destroyed  Cadsand  in  1887,  and  he  made  two  fruitless  campaigns  on 
the  side  of  Flanders  (1338, 1389).  In  1340,  the  French,  first  under 
Jean,  son  of  Philippe  de  Valoii,  and  then  under  the  king  in  personi 
attacked  Hainault,  the  count  of  which  was  in  allianoe  with  Edward; 
but  the  defeat  of  the  French  fleet  at  Sluys  (June  24),  induced  Philippe 
to  retire ;  and  after  some  other  hostilities,  an  armistice  of  six  months 
was  concluded. 

It  is  unneoessaiy  here  to  pariicnlariae  the  incidents  of  the  struggle 
which  was  carried  on,  both  in  Bretagne,  where  Edward  and  Philippe 
engaged  as  anxiliariea  [Edward  III.],  and  in  other  parts.  In  the 
course  of  it,  Philippe  sought  to  obtain  money  by  depredatiog  the 
coinage,  and  by  establishing  the  gabelle,  or  government  monopoly  of 
salt  (1843).  Some  regulations  were  issued  (1344)  in  order  to  revive 
commerce  and  regulate  the  administration  of  justice,  the  last  almost 
the  only  acts  of  his  reign  that  were  really  useful.  He  arrested  the 
Lombard  and  other  ItaUan  merchants  in  his  dominions,  and  confiscated 
their  goods  (1347).  The  latter  years  of  his  reign  were  as  unfortunate 
as  his  measures  were  unjust.  He  sustained  a  great  defeat  at  Cr^cy  in 
1846 ;  lost  Calais,  the  key  of  his  kiogdom  on  the  side  of  England  in 
1347;  and  was  unsuccessful  on  the  side  of  Guienne  and  Poitou  in 
1846,  and  1847.  A  dreadful  pestilence,  which  swept  away  a  third 
part  of  his  subjects  in  1848,  filled  up  the  measure  of  his  adversity. 
The  acquisition  of  the  district  of  Viennois,  ceded  to  him  by  the 
dsuphin  or  lord  of  that  country,  was  a  poor  counteibalance  to  these 
calamities. 

The  death  of  Philippe  was  owing  to  debility,  the  result  of  an 
unseasonable  marriage  with  the  princess  Blanche  of  Navarre,  a  girl  of 
eighteen,  who  had  been  promised  to  Jean,  Philippe's  eldest  son. 
During  Jean's  absenoe,  the  king  married  her  himselt  He  died  at 
Kogent-le-Roi,  near  Chartres,  August  22, 1850,  the  fifty-seventh  year 
of  his  age,  and  the  twentv-third  of  his  reign.    [Boubooonb.] 

PHILI'PPIDES  of  Athens^a  poet^  and  a  writer  of  the  new  comedy, 
flourished  about  B.C.  335.  He  wrote  forty- five  plays,  of  which  the 
titles  of  twelve  are  mentioned  by  ancient  authors.  He  died  of  joy  at 
an  advaooed  age,  after  he  had  obtained  a  prize  which  he  did  not 
expect.  '  (Suidi^  '  Lexicon ;'  Fabricius,  '  BibL  GrsBca.')  Some  frag- 
ments of  Philippides  have  been  collected  by  Hertelius  and  Qrotius. 

PHILIPPUS  was  the  name  assumed  by  the  impostor  Andriscus, 
who,  by  pretending  to  be  the  son  of  King  Perseus,  induced  the  Mace- 
donians to  adenowledge  him  as  their  king,  and  met  with  ^o  much 
success  as  to  defeat  one  of  the  Roman  officers.  But  he  was  ultimately 
driven  out  of  Maoedon  by  Q.  Csecilius  Metellus,  and  given  up  to  the 
Romans  by  a  Thniclan  prince  with  whom  he  had  taken  refuge. 

PHILIPPUS,  U.  JULIUS,  a  native  of  Bostra  in  Trachonitis, 
accoitiing  to  some  authorities,  after  serving  with  distinction  in  the 
Roman  armies,  was  promoted  by  the  later  Gordianus  to  the  command 
of  the  imperial  guards  after  the  death  of  Misitheus,  a.d.  248.  [GoB- 
dianub;  Marcus  Antonindb  Piub.]  In  the  followiog  year  he  accom- 
panied Gordianus  in  his  expedition  into  Persia,  when  he  contrived  to 
excite  a  mutiny  among  the  soldiers,  by  complainiog  that  the  emperor 
was  too  young  to  lead  an  army  in  such  a  difficult  undertaking.  The 
mutineers  obliged  Gordianus  to  acknowledge  Philippus  as  his  col- 
league ;  and  in  a  short  time,  Philippus  wishiug  to  reign  alone,  caused 
Gordianus  to  be  murdered.  In  a  letter  to  the  senate,  he  ascribed  the 
death  of  Gordianus  to  illness,  and  the  senate  acknowledged  him  as 
emperor.  Having  made  peace  with  the  Persians,  he  led  the  army 
back  into  Syria,  and  arrived  at  Antioch  for  the  Easter  solemnities, 
Eusebius,  who  with  other  Christiim  writers,  maintains  that  Philippus 
was  a  Christian,  states  as  a  report  tliat  he  went  with  his  wife  to  attend 
the  Christian  worship  at  Antioch,  but  that  Babila,  bishop  of  that  city, 
refused  to  periuit  him  to  enter  the  church,  as  being  guilty  of  murder, 
upon  which  Philippus  acknowledged  his  guilt,  and  placed  himself  in 
the  ranks  of  the  peoitenu.  Ihid  circumstance  is  also  stated  by  John 
Chrysostom.  From  Antioch,  Philippus  came  to  Rome,  and  the  follow- 
ing year,  245,  assumed  the  consulship  with  T.  F.  Titianus,  and 
marched  against  the  Carpi,  who  had  invaded  Mcosia,  and  defeated 
them.  In  247  Philippus  was  again  consul,  with  his  son  of  the  same 
name  as  himself,  and  ^eir  consulship  was  continued  to  the  followiog 
year,  when  Philippus  celebrated  with  great  splendour  the  thousandth 
anniversary  of  the  buildiug  of  Rome.  An  immense  number  of  wild 
beasts  were  brought  forth  and  slaughtered  in  the  amphitheatres  and 
drcos.  In  the  next,  under  the  consulship  of  JSmilianus  and  Aqui- 
linus,  a  revolt  broke  out  among  the  legions  on  the  Danube,  who 
proclaimed  emperor  a  centurion  named  Carvilius  Blarinns,  whom  how- 
ever the  soldiers  killed  shortly  after.  Philippus,  alarmed  at  the  state 
of  those  provinces,  sent  thither  Decius  as  commsnder,  but  Deoius  had 
no  sooner  arrived  at  his  post  than  the  soldiers  proclaimed  him 
emperor.  Philippus  marched  against  Decius,  leaving  his  son  at  RomSb 
The  two  armies  met  nenr  Veroua,  where  Philippus  was  defeated  and 
killed,  as  some  say  by  his  own  tioopa  Go  the  news  reaching  Rome^ 
the  proBtorians  killed  his  son  abo,  and  Decius  was  acknowledged 
emperor  in  240.  Eutropius  states  that  both  Philippi,  father  and  son, 
were  numbered  among  the  gods.    It  is  doubtful  whether  Philippus 
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wu  TcaUfa  Cbriatiaii,  bat  it  Menu  esrtUB,  u  atated  by  Euiebiua  ind 
Dioujuu*  of  Alaiuiiiiu,  tlist  under  hit  reiga  the  Chiiitkiis  enjoyed 
foil  toLantion  and  wera  aUowed  to  pnacb  publicl;.  Gregory  of 
NjM  itatM,  Uiat  during  that  period  all  tbe  inhabitants  of  fTeucteaarea 
In  FoDtui  embrooed  (^riatiaoity,  OTerthrew  the  idola,  and  raised 
Mmpliia  to  tbe  Qod  of  the  Cbristiani.  It  appean  tbat  FbilippuB 
dunag  bis  fiva  jearB'  reiga  gpttxaai  willl  tnildiieaa  auil  justice,  and 
ma  gemnlly  populab 


Cefa  of  nnippos  tba  tauniir. 


PHILITPUS,  the  name  of  aevcnl  ancient  pbyddani 

byFabriciusCBibtiotb.  Qraca').  The  moat  ce>brated  ii  Philippua  of 
AeamaQis,  tbe  friend  and  pbyslcian  of  Aleiander  tbs  Oreat,  who  was 
tbe  meaoa  of  saving  tbe  king's  life  nhen  be  bad  been  aeUed  witb  a 
Violent  attack  of  fever,  brought  on  by  the  eiceuive  coldness  of  the 
wateraottberiTerCjdnus,  UL  111,4(8.0.333).  Pormenio  sent  to  « 
Alexander  tbat  Pbilippus  bad  been  bribed  by  Darius  to  poiion  lii_. . 
tbe  king  haweier  did  not  doubt  his  fidelity,  but,  wbite  he  drank  the 
draught  prepared  for  him,  put  into  his  phyeiciaa's  haada  the  letter  ba 
bad  juat  received.  His  speedy  recovery  fully  justified  bis  oonfidenco. 
And  proved  at  once  tbe  skill  and  bone»tj  of  Pbilippus. 

PHILIPS,  AMBKOSK,  was  bom  about  1671,  and  is  said  to  bava 
been  dcscemled  from  an  old  Leiceaterabire  family.  He  wai  educated 
at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  bis  Srst  tirinted  performance  ia 
a  copy  of  EngLsh  verses  in  tbe  oollFCtion  published  by  tbat  uuiversity 
on  tba  death  of  Queen  Mary  in  1695.  From  tbia  data'  nothing  is 
known  of  him  till  the  appearance  of  hie  six  Pastorals,  which,  Johnson 
observet,  he  must  have  published  before  tbe  year  ITOS,  because  they 
*n  eiidautly  prior  to  thoie  of  Fap<^,  but  tbaj  appear  t«  have  been 
6ral  publieLed  along  with  Pope's,  In  Tonson'a  '  Miiicelbuiy,'  which 
appeared  in  1T09.  Philipa'a  oeit  performance  wns  hia  '  Letter  from 
Copenhagen '  (in  verse)  to  the  Earl  (afterwards  Duke)  of  Dorset,  dated 
March  9, 1709,  which  was  printed  in  the  12th  No.  of  tha  'Tatler,' 
(May  7,  1T09),  with  an  mtroductory  euloginm  by  Steele,  who  styles  it 
'as  Sne  a  winler-piece  as  we  have  ever  bad  from  any  of  tbe  schools  of 
the  ioo^t  learned  paiutars.'  He  afterwatda  translated  the  'Persian 
Tales '  from  the  Frenob  for  TonsoD,  and  brought  out  an  abridgment  of 
Haeket'a  '  Life  of  Archhisbop  William*.'  la  February  1712,  his 
trwedy  of  the  '  Distressed  Mother,'  waa  played  at  Drury  Lane,  and 
although  little  mora  than  a  tranalatioD  of  tba  'Audromaque '  of 
Sacine,  waa  received  with  great  applause,  and  long  continued  to  keep 
nossfilaion  of  tbe  ataga.  Pope,  who  ■  year  or  two  before  had  bestowed 
high  praise  upon  the  'Letter  from  Copeubagen,'  calling  it  the  per- 
formance of  a  man  "  who  Could  write  very  nobly,"  but  who  bad  now 
been  divided  from  Philips  partly  by  feelings  of  poetical  rivol^  and 
jealousy,  partly  by  their  opposite  party  politics,  told  his  friend  Spsnoa 
tbat  tba  'Distreaeed  Mother' waa  in  great  part  indebted  for  its  suoaeti 
on  tlie  flrst  nigbt  to  a  packed  audience.  The  author's  Whig  friends 
CBriainly  did  their  best  for  tbe  play.  It  was  elaborately  praised, 
before  lU  appearauce,  in  tbe  290ih  No.  of  tbe  'Spectutor^  (for  Feb- 
ruary 1st,  1T12)1  and  Addison,  in  the  name  of  fiudgeli,  wrote  aa 
epilogue  for  it,  which  took  to  greatly  that,  aceording  to  Johnson,  on 
'tbe  three  first  nights  it  wasrecited  twice  i  and  not  only  coutinued  to 
be  demanded  through  tbe  run,  aa  it  ia  termed,  of  the  plaj,  but,  wbeu- 
evtr  it  is  recalled  to  tba  stage,  the  apilogua  is  atill  ejpooted,  and  is 
still  spoken."  Other  '  Speolatcrs '  were  devoted  (Ko.  3S5,  for  March 
25th.  IT12,  by  Addison)  to  au  account  of  tbe  strong  impresbion  made 
by  the  tragedy  on  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley;  sod  (Noa.  338,  for  March 
28th,  and  3*1,  for  April  let)  to  an  animated  cootroieray  about  tba 
tnent  of  tha  epilogue,  iasuing  of  course  in  a  triumphant  vindication  of 
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it.  A  abort  tima  before,  Fbilips'a  translation  of  'Sappho's  Hymn  to 
Venus '  had  been  printed,  with  strong  coramendatioD  from  Addison, 
both  of  tbat  poem  and  of  the  author's  "  admirable  poatorala  and  winter- 
piece,"  in  tba  'Speot*tor,*  No-  223  (tor  November  I5tb,  ITll) ;  and 
tha  pastorals  are  again  higbly  praised  in  Voa.  100  (for  June  9tb,  1712) 
and  323  (for  October  SOth),  by  Addison;  and  likewise  In  tbe 
■Quardian,'  No.  30  (for  April  ISth,  1T13).    But  now  Pope  managed  to 

eay  off  a  singular  trick  upon  the  guileless  or  careless  natare  of  Steals, 
r  imposing  upon  bim  as  a  serious  critique  an  ironical  discoarsa  on 
I^ilips's  Pastorals  as  compared  wltb  his  own,  in  which,  while  tha 
superiority  was  in  terms  assigned  to  Pbillpa,  every  quotation  and  the 
whole  treatment  of  ths  subjaot  were  ortfally  adapted  to  torn  him  into 
ridicule.  It  is  aurpriaing  tbat  any  degree  of  simplicity  oould  be  so 
taken  in  ;  but  Steele  at  once  printed  tbe  paper,  which  forms  the  40th 
No.  of  tha  '  Quardian '  (for  April  27tJi,  1713).  Its  appearanoe  must 
at  first  have  perplexed  and  poizled  the  public ;  but  Addison's  quick 
eye  detected  at  once  tbe  mockery  wtuch  had  escaped  his  more 
inattentive  or  mora  unsuspealing  friend.  This  affair  gave  rise  to  an 
open  feud  between  Pope  and  PtiUips,  which  was  never  healed.  For 
many  years  Pope  continued  to  make  bis  nnfortunata  contemporary 
his  butt ;  in  particular,  Philipa'a  Verses  will  ba  found  to  fumiefa,  along 
witb  those  of  Blackmore,  Theobald,  and  Welsted,  the  choicest 
specimens  iu  the  famous  treatlte  of  Hartinua  Scribleros  on  ths  '  Art 
of  Sinking  in  Poetry.'  To  all  thla  persecution  Pbilips  had  noUiing  to 
oppose  but  tbreata  of  personal  obiiBtisement,  which  bad  however  l^e 
e^ct  of  making  the  satirist  keep  out  of  Ms  way.  Meanwhile  his 
!  poetical  reputation,  which  had  previously  been  in  a  most  flourishing 
condition,  was  undoubtedly  very  seriously  damaged  even  by  Pope's 
flrst  inaidioua  attack ;  ha  continued  indeed  to  rhyme,  but  nothing 
Which  he  produced  after  that  paper  in  tha  '  Guardian '  brought  him 
much  reputation.  Concelvicg  himself  to  have  a  turn  for  simplicity 
and  natural  eipraaiion,  he  fell  iota  a  pecnliar  style  of  Teres,  !n  whi^ 
tlio  nnea  were  very  short,  and  tbe  thoughts  and  pbraaeology  approach- 
ing to  tbe  infantine;  and  thla  the  pubUo  Were  taught  to  (^I  'Namby 
'  pamby,'  a  name  first  beslowed,  we  believe,  not,  as  has  been  stated,  by 
1  Pope,  but  by  Henry  Carey,  tbe  clever  author  of  '  Sally  in  our  Alley ' 
I  And  'ChrouoDhoIonthologos,'  a  volums  of  poems  publisbad  by  whom 
j  in  1737  contained  one  so  sntitled  in  ths  form  of  a  burlesque  on  one 
of  Philipa's  productlona.  If  tha  muses  failed  him  however,  Riilipa 
was  consoled  by  the  favour  of  his  party  and  by  considerable  success 
aa  a  politician.  Soon  after  the  accession  of  tbe  Houie  sf  Hanover, 
which  fixed  his  Whig  friends  in  power,  he  waa  made  a  commlasioner 
of  the  lottery  and  oue  of  the  justices  of  the  paica  for  Weatmin&ter, 
ths  latter,  in  those  days,  an  appointment  more  lucrative  than  honour- 
able. Id  1721  ba  produced  two  more  tragedies,  'The  Briton/  and 
'  Humphrey,  Duke  of  Qloucester,'  both  nonr  forgotten.  He  neit 
engaged  in  a  poriodicoJ  paper  called  'The  Freothiuker,'  in  which  ons 
of  hia  associatsa  waa  Dr.  Boulter,  who  was  afterwords  made  Bishop  of 
Bristol  and  than  Archbi^bop  of  Armagh,  and  who,  when  he  went  over 
to  Ireland,  took  Philips  with  bim,  and  provided  eo  well  for  him  as  to 
suable  Lim  to  represent  tba  county  of  Armagh  in  the  Irish  parlia- 
ment. Ha  at  last  roaa  to  ba  Judge  of  the  Prerogative  Court  in 
Ireland  ;  hut  resigned  tbat  place  in  1748,  and  returned  to  hii  native 
country,  where  be  died  of  a  stroke  of  palaj.  on  the  1  Stii  of  June,  174B. 
PHILIPS,  JOHN,  was  the  son  of  Dr.  Stephen  Pbilipa,  archdeacon 
of  Salop,  and  rector  of  Bampton  in  Oxfordshire,  at  which  latter  place 
ha  was  bom  in  1U76.  Having  received  bis  acbool  education  at  Win- 
chester, he  was  entered  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  in  1684.  It  is  said 
that  he  iutended  to  fallow  the  medical  profvsaion;  but  it  doee  not 
appear  tbat  be  pursued  that  object  further  than  by  augaging  with 
much  leal  in  tbe  study  of  botuny  and  natural  history.  He  first 
became  known  beyond  his  college,  Or  university,  by  his  poem  entitled 
'The  Splendid  Shilling,'  which  appeared  iu  1703.  The  'Splendid 
Shilling  '  is  a  composition  of  the  muck  heroic  kind,  tbe  ver^e  beiug 
an  imiuUon  of  that  of  Milton.  Of  course  it  ia  absurd  to  contend,  as 
has  been  dona,  that  Philips  here  makes  tbe  little  appear  great,  and  ia 
therefor*  to  be  diitinguiahed  from  and  sat  far  above  such  parodista  as 
only  make  tha  great  appear  little,  as,  for  aiample,  Cotton  and  Scarron. 
Tba  truth  is,  that  in  both  cages  the  great  it  made  to  appear  little  : 
what  of  plqaancy  there  ia  in  Pbilipa's  poem  does  not  arica  from  any 
exaltation  of  tbe  shilling,  but  from  the  application  of  tbs  versification 
and  exprescion  of  Milton  to  so  mean  a  subject.  In  1705  Philips  pro- 
duced his  next  poem,  entitled  'Blenheim,'  at  the  ioetigation,  it  is 
understood,  of  the  'Tory  party,  who  wanted  a  poetical  effuaion  on  that 
victory  to  rival  Addiaon's ;  but,  notwithstanding  an  imitation  of 
Milton  of  a  mure  legitimate  kind  than  in  tbe  'Splendid  Shilling* 
Philips'a  'Blenheim'  found  comparatively  few  admirers  In  tbat  day, 
and  has  bsen  generally  forgotten  since.  Philips's  chief  work,  hU 
'  Cider,'  a  poem  in  two  books,  was  published  in  17DS  :  like  avei^tbli^ 
elie  tbat  be  wrote,  it  is  in  blank  verse,  aud  an  echo  of  the  numbera  (2 
'Fsrsdise  Lost; '  but  as  a  poetical  composition  it  belonga  to  the  same 
class  as  Virgil's  'Qeorgioa;'  and  consequently  it  is,  as  well  as  tha 
■  Blenlieim,'  a  serious,  not  a  mock  imiUtion  of  Milton.  Johnsou  says 
he  was  told  by  Uiller,  the  eminent  gardener  and  botaniat,  tbat  thsra 
wera  many  books  written  on  tha  same  subject  in  prose  which  do  not 
contain  Bo  much  truth  as  that  poem.  A  complication  of  consumptlcm 
and  aatbma  put  a  period  to  the  Efe  of  this  amiable  man  on  ths  19th  of 
February  1703,  when  he  bad  just  completed  hia  tbirtj- Second  year. 
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Hifl  friend  and  pfttron  Sir  Simon  H*rcourt,  afbervardt  lord-obancellor, 
erected  a  monument  to  bia  meonory  in  Weatminater  Abbey,  wbioh 
carries  a  long  inacription  in  very  flowing  latinity,  paid  bv  Johnson  to 
be  the  compoaltion  of  Bishop  Atterbury,  though  commonly  attributed 
to  Dr.  Friend.  There  ia  jiiatioe  in  the  contempt  expressed  by  Johnaon 
for  the  snimettc  Miltouiam  of  Fhilipa,  who  waa  without  any  tme 
paasion,  or  etrepgth  or  elevation  of  fancy,  and  whoae  poetiy  in  its 
moat  aoibitioaa  paasagee  has  little  more  than  merely  aomething  in  the 
eound  to  reodod  ua  of  that  of  Milton. 

PHILI^TION,  an  ancient  Greek  physiciAn,  the  tutor  of  Eudoxua 
and  Chryeippua.  £^  is  called  a  Sicilian  by  Diogenes  Laertiua  ('Vit 
Phil./  lib.  viil,«eo.  £6),  but  (if  the  aame  person  be  meant)  he  ia  aaid 
to  have  been  an  Italiaa  by  Ruf ua  Ephesiua  (*  De  Corp.  Hum.  Part. 
Appell^'  p.  41,  ed.  Clinch),  and  a  Loorian  by  Plutarch  ('Sympoa./ 
lib.  viL,  quest  1,  aec  3),  AulusGelliua  ('Noct.  Att./  lib.  xvil,  cap.  11, 
«eo.  3),  mod  Atbeneha  ('Deipnoa./  lib.  iii.,  sec.  83,  p.  115).  He  lived 
about  B.C.  370,  01. 102,  1.  According  to  Plutarch  and  Aulua  Qellius, 
be  defended  the  opinion  that  part  of  what  is  drunk  goes  into  the 
luD$;e,  which  ia  the  more  remarkable  aa  Galen  informa  ua  that  he  waa 
well  skilled  in  aoatomy.  He  belong*;d  to  the  aect  of  the  Kippirici, 
and  waa  auppoaed  by  aome  peraona  to  be  the  author  of  the  tn^atise 
'De  Vietu  Salubri,'  commonly  attributed  to  Hippocrates;  He  ia 
quoted  aeveral  times  by  Pliny  ('  Hiat  Nat.,'  lib.  xx.,  cap,  15,  3i,  48, 
ed.  Taaobn.);  Oribaaiua  ('De  Hachinam.,' cap.  iv.)  attributea  to  him 
the  invention  of  a  machine  for  reducing  luxationa  of  the  humerus ; 
and  (if  the  aame  person  be  meant)  Athen»ua  ('  Deipnos.,'  lib.  xii., 
eec.  12,  p.  516)  mentiona  him  among  thoae  who  had  written  on 
cookery. 

PUILISTUS  waa  a  native  of  Syracuae,  md  a  person  of  great  wealth 
and  inAuence.  He  was  very  intimate  with  the  elder  Dionysiua,  whom 
he  aaaiated  in  obtaining  the  aupreme  power,  B-o.  ^06;  but  haviug 
diapleaaed  the  tyrant,  he  waa  banished  from  Syracuse.  He  retired  to 
a  city  on  the  Adriatic  Gulf,  probably  Obe  of  the  Greek  cities  in  southern 
Italy,  and  did  not  return  to  Syracuse  till  the  accession  of  the  younger 
Bionyaios  (Plutarch,  'Dion.,*  ell;  Diod.  Sic.,  xiii.  91),  during  whoae 
reign  the  direction  of  public  affairs  appears  to  have  been  almost 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  Philiatua.  When  ^racuse  waa  taken  by 
Dion  (B.a  856),  Phiiistua  used  great  exertiona  in  iavour  of  Dionysiua. 
He  passed  orer  into  Italy,  and  procured  from  llhegium  alone  500 
horse.  After  making  an  onauocessful  attempt  upon  Leontini,  which 
bad  dedared  in  favour  of  Dion,  he  joined  Dionyaiui*  in  the  citadel,  and 
waa  shortly  after  killed  in  a  naval  engagement,  or,  according  .to  other 
accounts,  waa  taken  prisoner  and  put  to  death.  (Plutarch, '  Pion.,' 
o.  35 ;  Diod.  Sic,  xvl  16.)  Philiatua  must  have  lived  to  a  considerable 
age,  since  he  waa  an  eye-wiUK^as  of  the  Athenian  defeat  at  Syracuae,  in 
B.C.  415,  fifty-nine  jeard  before  his  death.    (Plutarch,  '  NicV  c  19.) 

Philiatua  wrote  a  hiatory  of  Sicily,  which  appeaca  to  have  been  a 
work  of  great  merit,  but  of  which  we  have  only  fragments.  Cicero, 
in  a  letter  to  his  brother  (ad  '  Qu.  Fr.,'  ii.  IS),  iipeaks  of  the  style  of 
Philiatua  as  brief  and  terse,  and  considera  him  a^  seaembling  though 
inferior  to  Thncydides;  and  in  another  paaaage  (*  Brut.,*  c  85)  he  also 
claaaea  him  with  Thuoydidea,  and  saya  that  these  two  writers  were 
superior  to  all  others.  (Compare  'De  Div.,'  L  20 ;  Quint,  'Inat.  Orat.,' 
z.  1,  p.  222,  ed.  Bipont)  The  Sicilian  history  of  Philistua  was  divided 
into  two  parts,  of  which  the  Arat  contained  aeven  and  the  second  four 
booka  The  firat  part  embraced  a  period  of  800  years,  and  terminated 
at  the  arohonahip  of  Calliaa  and  the  battle  of  Agrigentum,  that  ia, 
B«G.  406 ;  the  aecond  part,  which  commenced  «t  the  point  where  the 
first  terminated,  contained  the  hiatory  of  the  elder  Dionysiua,  and 
terminated  at  B.C.  863.  The  iragmenta  of  Philiatua  are  printed  (with 
a  life  of  him,  by  C.  MuUer)  in  the  <Fragmenta  Hiat.  Gqoc./  Paria, 
184L    (Diod.  Sic,  xv.  89 ;  Clinton,  'Fast.  Hell,'  il  p.  119.) 

*PH1LL1PS,  JOHN,  M.A.,  F.R.a,  Beader  in  (Profeaaor  of) 
Geology  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  Aaaiatant-C^eral  Secretaxy 
of  the  British  Astociation  for  the  Advancement  of  Soiepoe.  Profeaaor 
John  Phillipa  claims  attention  in  thia  work  in  a  variety  of  ohaxaotera; 
aa  a  geologiat,  accurately  versed  in  the  principlea  of  the  science,  an 
explorer  of  geological  phenomena,  an  accomplished  palsDontologiat,  an 
author  of  valuable  treatiMs  on  geology,  genecal  and  local*  a  aocceeeful 
public  and  academic  teacher  of  that  and  aome  collateral  branchea  of 
knowledge,  and  an  indefatigable  aecratary  for  scientific  affaire. 
Nephew  by  the  motber'a  aide  of  William  Smith  [SiOTH,  Williah],  the 
*'  Father  of  Engliah  Geology,"  be  waa  aaeodated  with  him  aa  pupil, 
companion  in  geological  explosation  and  aurveyiogy  and  fellow* 
labourer  in  xeaearoh  for  twanty<five  years,  from  1815  &X  the  deoeai^ 
of  his  uncle  in  1839.  Hia  connection  with  geology  thus  extenda  over 
more  than  forty  jeara,  from  the  period  of  the  production  of  Hr. 
(afterwards  Dr.)  Smith'a  celebrated  *  Map  of  the  Strata  of  England  and 
Wales,'  to  the  preaent  epoch  in  the  '  Geological  Survey  of  the  United 
Kingdom.'  The  great  map  having  been  publiahed  on  the  lat  of 
August  1815,  Mr.  Smith  commenced  ahortly  afterwarda  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  large  seriea  of  geological  aectiona  and  county  mapa,  coloured 
iipon  the  same  aystem,  and  carrying  out  to  greater  minuteneaa  the 
delineation  of  the  boundaries  and  areaa  of  atrata.  In  the  aurveya 
made  expressly  for  these  works,  and  in  their  actual  production,  he 
waa  aasiatrd  by  hia  nephew,  John  rhillipa.  The  excuraiona  made  for 
thia  purpose  were  necea^arily  chiefly  pedestrian.  In  the  winter  of 
1819*20,  Mr.  Smith  having  undertaken  to  walk  from  LincolnBhira 


into  Oxfordahire,  find  nl^timately  to  Swindon  in  Wiltahire,  hia  nephew^ 
who  had  been  his  companion  on  almoat  every  journey  for  the  px«- 
oeding  three  years,  accomjpanied  him,  and,  according  to  an  eatAbliahed 
custom  on  allauch  tours,  he  was  employed  in  sketching  parts  of  the 
road,  and  noticing  in  maps  the  geological  features  of  the  oountiy. 
Early  in  1821  Mr.  Phillipa  walked  through  the  eastern  parte  of  YoA- 
shire,  and  rejoined  his  uncle  at  Doncaster^  from  thia  point  accom- 
panying him  in  a  walking  excursion  through  the  coal  district  of  the 
west  Riding.  In  this  excursion  particular  attention  waa  given  to 
determine  the  true  general  order  of  the  coal  beds,  ironstone  courses, 
and  characteristic  rocks,  and  the  result  is  seen  in  a  comprehensive 
section  on  the  laige  and  valuable  geological  map  of  Yorkshire  in  four 
sheets,  produced  by  Mr.  Smith  in  1821,  to  which  nothing  similar  had 
before  been  attempted  in  this  oountiy,  perhaps  not  in  Europe.  For  the 

Surpose  of  assisting  ip  obtaining  the  requisite  materials  for  this  map, 
Lr.  Phillips  made  a  variety  of  journeys  subsequently.  The  desire  to 
finish  others  of  these  interesting  county  maps  led  Mr.  Smith  to  devote 
the  whole  of  the  remainder  of  1821  to  long  and  laborious  wanderinga 
on  a  peculiar  plan,  in  which  hia  nephew  was  associated  with  him. 
Two  lines  of  operation  were  drawn  through  the  country  which  required 
to  be  surveyed  for  the  purpose  of  completing  such  maps,  or  rather 
such  parts  of  the  map3  aa  had  been  inevitobly  left  imperfect  On  one 
of  these  Mr.  Smith  moved  with  the  due  deliberation  of  a  oonamander- 
in-chief;  the  other  waa  traversed  bvhia  more  active  aubaltem,  who 
found  .the  meana  oilen  to  cross  from  his  own  parallel  to  report  progreaa 
at  headquartera.  Thia  mode  of  "  atrata  hunting "  permitted  Mr. 
Phillips  to  walk  over  2U00  milea  of  ground,  and  to  pieaerve  memo- 
randa of  almoat  every  mile  along  tluit  line.  In  theae  aurveya,  and 
the  production  of  the  twenty-one  geological  county  mapa,  in  which 
their  results  were  graphically  recorded,  the  uncle  and  nephew  were 
associated  from  1819  to  1824 ;  and  thus  waa  acquired  by  the  latter  that 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  physical  structure  and  the  stratiflcation 
of  England,  by  which  he, is  diatinguished,  and  that  practical  knowledge 
of  geology  which  has  rendered  him  ao  acceptable  and  valuable  a 
teacher. 

One  of  Hr.  Phillips's  earliest  contributions  to  geological  literature 
was  a  paper  '  On  the  Direction  .of  the  Diluvial  Currents  in  Yorkshire,' 
read  before  the  Philosophical  Society,  which  had  a  few  years  previously 
been  founded  in  that  county,  November  7,  1826,  and  ooqamunicated 
by  the  aociety  to  the  '  Philosophical  >[agazine '  for  August  1827.  He 
had  now  become  a  lecturer  on  geology^  and  also  on  zoology;  and 
ahortly  afterwards  was  appointed  keeper  of  the  muaeum  of  the  York- 
shire Philosophical  Society,  becoming  a  Pellow  of  the  Geological 
Society  of  London  in  1828.  Aa  a  lecturer  at  York  and  in  the  great 
towns  of  that  and  the  adjoining  counties,  he  acquired  a  deaerved 
popularity;  his  instruction  being  accurate  and  definite,  his  language 
simple  and  perspicuous,  and  hli  illustration  vivid.  A  great  part  of 
tho  interest  which  ia  now  taken  by  persona  of  almoat  everj  rank 
among  the  more  educated  claaaea  in  Yorkshire  in  the  objects  and 
pvauitfl  of  natural  acience,  may  certainly  be  aacribed  to  the  effect 
produced  and  the^  knowledge  diffuaed,  by  the  zealoua  teachings  of 
Mr.  Phillipa  Bealdea  theae  diacouraes  of  a  popular  character,  which 
have  alao  been  delivered  in  the  metropolia,  at  the  Koyal  and  the  London 
Institutions,  he  gave  at  University  College,  London,  under  its  former 
aty  le  of  the  University  of  London,  an  extended  course  of  lectureaon  geo- 
logy for  atudenta ;  and  he  haa  occupied  in  auoceaaion,  the  chair  of  geology 
in  iUog'a  College,  London,  and  in  the  University  of  Dublin  (18^^ 
His  knowledge  of  the  allied  departments  of  science— of  general  phyeige, 
chemistry,  mineralogy,  and  natural  hiatozy — render  hisi  lectuny  aa 
well  as  his  printed  works  of  gveat  value  in  conveying  oomprehenaive 
vie.wa  of  the  earth'a  atructure  and  physical  hiatory ;  while  the  sjkiU  ua 
drawing  which  is  ahown  by  the  grapoic  illustrationa  both  of  hia 
leoturea  and  publicationa  (and  in  which  the  late  Thomaa  Webater  was 
hia  only  rival  among  English  geologists),  haa  imparted  to  him  great 
advantagea  in  describing  natural  phenomena,  and  forcibly  rtoonunenda 
the  practioe  of  drawing  to  all  atudenta  of  natural  hiatory. 

We  have  next  to  record  the  ciroumstancea  relating  to  the  oonnaotion 
of  Mr.  Phillipa  with  the  firitiah  Aaaociation  for  tl^  Advancement  of 
SciencOf  a  connection  which  haa  proved  of  auoh  ineatimable  benefit  to 
the  Aj^aooiation,  and  through  it  to  the  progreaa  of  natural  knowladgey 
in  almoat  avery  department,  for  more  than  a  quai;ter  of  a  cental^, 
first  in  -this  country,  and  reflectively  throughout  the  world.  The 
meeting  in  the  theatre  of  the  museum  at  Yock  on  the  27th  oi  fiap- 
tember  1831,  in  which  the  Britiah  Aaaociatioa  originated,  had  ban 
proposed  to  the  Yorkahire  Philoaophioal  Society  by  Dr.  (now  Sir 
JDavid)  JBreFster  [BaBwarxB,  Dayidj,  in  a  letter  to  Hr.  PhiUipe,  who 
had  beoome  one  of  the  aeoretariea.  The  propoaal  waa  approved  and 
OQcoiiraged  by  the  aociety,  and  it  xeceived  the  moat  aealona  and 
effective  anraort  in  Edinburgh  ficom  Mr.  {the  late  Sir  John)  Kobiaoa, 
Mr.  (now  Profeaaor  Jame^  Forbe«,  and  Mr.  (the  late  Pjnlsaaor 
J.  F.  W.)  Johnaton;  and  in  London,  aa  already  xeooxded  in  the 
proper  article^  from  Mr.  (now  Sir  K»  I.)  Mivcluaon.  The  aiaftniatiop 
having  been  conatituted.  Viscount  Milton,  pnaaident  of  the  Yovkahi]^ 
Philoaophioal  Society,  became  the  first  president,  and  the  aeoretariea 
of  the  aociety  were  appointed  aeoretariea  of  the  aaaociation  ior  that 
city.  At  the  aecond  meeting,  held  at  Oxford  under  the  praaidenoy  of 
the  late  Dr.  Buckland  in  1832,  the  liev.  W.  Vernon  Hareourt,  FJC&, 
waa  made  general  aeoretary,  while  Mr.  Phillipa  reoaived  the  mppoin^ 
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ment  of  Msiataoi-iecretaTy,  eabsequently  termed  MtisUni-genenl 
arcretary,  which  he  continues  to  hold.  In  thii  poution,  giving  most 
effective  aid  to  the  eminent  men  of  science  who  have  successively 
filled  the  office  of  general  secretaries,  he  has  conducted  the  details 
of  the  correspondence  of  the  association,  and  arranged  and  edited 
the  twenty-five  volumes  of  '  Reports,'  **  including  the  Proceedings, 
RecommeDdations,  and  Transactions,"  which  it  has  issued — a  work 
which  could  only  have  been  csrried  on  by  one  who  was  at  once  a 
sealous  cultivator  of  science  himself,  and  an  equally  aealous  and 
sincere  friend  of  all  its  cultivatorsL  The  preparations  for  the  successive 
annual  meetings  have  of  course  also  devolved  upon  Hr.  Phillips,  in 
co-operation  with  the  local  officers,  together  with  much  of  the  actual 
business,  officinl  and  general,  as  well  as  scientific,  of  the  meetiogs 
tbeo' selves.  The  leciures  on  special  subjects  adapted  to  general 
audiences,  and  the  oral  expositions  of  the  most  important  researches 
previously  brought  before  the  sections,  to  which  the  evening  meetiogs 
have  usually  been  devoted,  have  constituted  a  marked  feature  of  the 
association.  In  tliese  Mr.  Phillips  has  taken  a  prominent  part  from  the 
first,  and  it  baa  been  remarked  that  his  contributions  of  this  kind  to  the 
more  popular  yet  strictly  relevant  labours  of  the  association  resemble 
in  their  character  those  happy  illustrations  of  special  truths,  or  their 
applications,  which  Professor  Faraday  has  given  for  so  many  years  at 
the  "Friday  evening  meetings"  of  the  Royal  Institution,  and  occa- 
sionally at  the  meetiogs  of  the  British  Association  itself. 

In  vol  iv.  of  the  '  Bibliographia  Zoologise  et  Oeologin '  of  Agasriz, 
edited  by  the  late  Mr.  Strickland  and  Sir  W.  Jardine,  published  at 
the  end  of  the  year  1864,  thirty-one  works,  papers,  or  collections  of 
articles  by  Professor  Phillips^  are  described,  relating  to  geology  in 
geneial,  to  many  distinct  portions  or  subjects  of  the  science,  and  also 
to  various  subjects  of  palaeontology.  This  list  however  is  incomplete. 
Among  the  works  enumerated  are  a  '  Treatise  on  Geology,'  forming 
two  volumes  of  the  'Cabinet  Cyclopssdia,'  first  published  in  1837 
and  1889,  and  reprinted  with  corrections  in  1852 ;  also  articles  on  the 
science  in  the  'Encyclopaedia  Metropolitana,'  and  in  the  seventh 
edition  of  the  'Encyclopaedia  Britannica*'  Many  articles  in  the  'Penny 
Cyclopflcdia'  are  likewise  from  his  pen,  including  ' Geology/  'Organic 
Remains,' '  Silurian  8trata,'  &o.  His  '  Illustrations  of  the  Geology  of 
Yorkshire,'  in  addition  to  the  details  of  the  physical  features  and 
structure  of  that  county,  contain  systematio  and  accurate  descriptions 
of  the  organic  remains  characterising  the  strata  described,  many  of 
them  new,  and  othe»  newly  figured.  Professor  Phillips  has  also 
figured  and  described,  in  a  separate  work  publij>hed  in  1841,  the 
'Palaeozoic  Fossils  of  Cornwall,  Devon,  and  West  Somerset,  observed 
in  the  Ordnance  Geological  Survey  [now  the  'Geological  Survey  of  the 
United  Kingdom ']  of  that  District'  He  is  also  author  of  a  memoir 
of  bis  uncle,  William  Smith,  published  in  1844 ;  and  of  an  interesting 
work  of  local  natural  and  archaeological  history,  entitled  '  The  Rivers, 
Mountains,  and  Sea-CoHsb  of  Yorkshire,'  1858.  His  Geological  Map  of 
the  British  Isles  (issued  by  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Christisa 
Knowledge)  appeared  in  1842,  and  Geological  Map  of  Yorkshire  m 
1858. 

After  Dr.  Buckland  had  been  withdrawn  by  mental  disease  from 
the  dnties  of  the  chair  of  geology  at  Oxford,  the  late  Mr.  Strickland 
was  appointed  deputy  reader  in,  or  profrssor  of,  that  sdenoe  in  the 
university;  and  upon  his  lamented  death  in  1853  Mr.  Phillipa  suo- 
eeedcd  to  that  of&ce,  having  also  the  degree  of  M.A.  conferred  upon 
him.  Sinoe  the  recent  demise  of  Dr.  Buckland,  Mr.  Phillips  has  been 
appointed  reader  in  geology  io  the  University  of  Oxford. 

PHILLIPS,  RICHARD,  F.R.8.,  some  time  President  of  the  Chemical 
Society  of  London,  first  Curator  and  Chemist  of  the  Museum  of 
Praetioal  Geology,  an  eminent  mineralogical  and  pharmaceutical 
ohemi't,  was  younger  brother  of  William  Phillips  the  mineralogist, 
the  subject  of  a  succeeding  article,  and  was  bom  in  the  ^ear  1778. 
He  was  educated  as  a  ohemi&t  and  druggist,  under  Wiluam  Allbv, 
at  the  well-known  pharmaceutical  establishment.  Plough-court, 
Lombard-street,  London ;  but  he  received  his  first  instructions  in 
chemistry  from  Dr.  George  Fordyte.  The  two  brothers,  together  with 
William  Allen,  Luke  Howard,  and  several  other  members  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  and  three  young  men  who  were  not  Quakers,  were 
among  the  founders,  eight  in  number,  of  the  Askesian  Society,  already 
noticed  in  a  preceding  article  on  Mr.  Pepys,  who  was  one  of  those 
three.  To  Richard  Phillips,  saya  Dr.  Daubeny,  in  his  anniversary 
address  as  president  of  the  Chemical  Society  in  1862,  "we  are  indebted 
for  the  first  correct  analyses  of  the  Bath  waters,  in  the  course  of  which 
investigation  he  discovered  the  oause  of  the  apparent  uncertainty  in 
the  indioataons  afforded  by  the  common  teats  for  iron,  oauaed  by  the 
variations  that  occur  in  their  effects,  according  as  carbonate  of  lime  is 
present  or  not"  The  elaborate  paper  statmg  the  process  and  results 
of  these  analyses,  was  first  communicated  to  the  Aaketian  Sodetv.  and 
published  in  the  '  PhUosophical  Magazine.' 

His  labours  in  mineralogical  chemistry  were  characterised  by  great 
neatntss  and  precision,  eo  that  they  may  indeed  be  appealed  to  at  the 
P!*»fnt  time  aa  models  of  skilful  and  exact  research.  The  analyses 
of  the  Bath  waters  were  succeeded  by  examinations  of  other  celebrated 
ininenl  springs,  and  of  several  rare  minerals.    In  1828  he  discovered 

•  u  "*J*"^  *^^  uranite  was  not  the  hydrated  oxide  of  uranium, 
as  It  had  1^  previoualy  supposed  to  be,  but  a  hydrated  double 
pbospbato  of  that  metal  and  copper.    The  presence  of  phosphoric  acid 


in  uranite  had  escaped  the  scrutiny  of  Berzeliua.  who  was  thos  as 
much  outdone  in  this  particular  respect  by  the  subject  of  this  notice, 
as  Davy  had  been  by  him  when  he  detected  the  presence  of  the  same 
add  in  wavellite,  which  the  great  English  chemist  had  overlooked. 

The  late  Dr.  Thomss  Thomson,  Regius  Professor  of  Chemistry  in 
the  University  of  Glasgow,  the  author  of  the  celebrated  '  System '  of 
the  science,  in  his  '  History  of  Chemistry,'  forming  part  of  the  *  National 
Library,'  published  in  1831,  when  reviewing  the  progress  of  analytical 
chemistry  in  Great  Britain,  bore  the  following  honourable  toetimony 
to  the  merits  of  Mr.  R.  Phillips— a  testimony  involving  also  oooaide- 
rations  relative  to  the  social  position  of  the  oultivators  of  science  in 
this  country,  which  thinking  men  of  all  ranks  perceive  to  be  of  daily 
augmenting  importance  to  the  community: — "Of  modem  firitian 
analytical  cheiLists,"  aaya  Dr.  Thomson,  "  undoubtedly  the  fintt  is 
Mr.  lUchard  Phillips,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  not  a  few  analyses, 
conducted  with  great  chemical  skill,  and  performed  with  great 
accuracy.  Unfortunately  of  late  years  he  has  done  little,  having  been 
withdrawn  from  science  by  the  necessity  of  providing  for  a  large 
family,  which  can  hardly  be  done  in  this  country  except  by  turning 
one'a  attention  to  trade  or  manufactures." 

It  was  however  in  the  pharmaceutical  branch  of  practical  chemistry 
that  Mr.  R.  Phillips's  services  were  most  conspicuous,  aa  might  be 
expected  from  one  of  his  peculiar  acuteness  of  mind,  after  a  training 
in  the  establishment  in  Plough-court,  of  which  the  chemical  reputation 
ranked  justly  so  high.  Indeed,  the  perfect  familiarity  he  poafeseed 
with  the  processes  in  use,  enabled  him  to  detect  the  errors  into  which 
the  framers  of  the  London  Pharmsoopcaia  had  fallen;  whilst  the 
keenness  of  his  reviews  gave  currency  to  his  censures,  of  wiiich  even 
those  who  smarted  under  their  severity,  oould  scarcely  help  acknow- 
ledging the  justice.  Accordingly,  at  a  subsequent  period  he  was 
espeddly  consulted  on  the  drawing  up  of  two  of  the  editions  of  the 
London  Pharmacopoeia  by  the  College  of  Physicians  iteelf,  whose 
previous  labours  in  that  department  he  had  so  severely  criticised,  and 
thus  led  the  way  to  many  of  the  much  needed  corrections  in  the 

E recesses  since  introduced.  Indeed,  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life, 
e  was  appealed  to  as  perhaps  the  highest  living  authority  in  this 
branch  of  chemistry ;  and  hia  translation  of  the  London  Pharmacopcoia, 
the  last  edition  of  which  he  waa  engsged  at  the  time  of  hia  death  in 
superintending,  was  looked  upon  aa  the  best  book  of  reference  on  all 
chemical  questions  involved  in  the  preparation  of  medicines. 

From  the  year  1821  Mr.  R.  Phillips  conducted  the  'Annals  of 
Philosophy,*  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  £.  W.  Brayley,  jun.  (now 
F.R.Sb,  and  librarian  to  the  London  Institution),  and  when  that 
periodical  was  incorporated  with  the  'Philosophical  Magazine'  in 
1827,  his  services  were  secured  as  one  of  its  editors,  a  post  he  held 
till  his  death.  The  prindpal  articles  on  subjects  of  chemistry  and 
minerslogy  in  the  '  Penny  Cydopsedia,'  were  contributed  by  him. 

Mr.  Phillips  was  successively  lecturer  on  chemistry  at  the  London 
Hospital,  at  the  Government  Military  College  at  Sandhurst,  at  Mr. 
Graiiigei^s  School  of  Medicine  in  Southwark,  and  at  SL  Thomaa's 
Hoepital.  In  1S89  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  Henry)  De  la  Beche,  knowing 
that  in  the  first  instance  ohemioal  investigations  of  mineral  products 
would  be  thoae  chiefly  appreciated  by  the  government  and  the  publia 
wisely  sdected  him  for  the  appointment  of  curator  and  chemist  of 
the  Museum  of  Koonomic  Geiology,  now  the  Museum  of  Practical 
Geology  in  Jermyn-street,  an  office  which  he  continued  to  hold  till  the 
date  of  its  formal  opening  under  the  auspices  of  H.1CH.  Prince  Albert, 
on  May  11, 1851,  on  the  very  day  bofore  which  he  breathed  his  last,  in 
his  seventy-third  year,  after  a  very  short  illneis,  having  beoi  abmnt 
from  the  museum  for  three  or  four  daya  only. 

On  the  institution  of  the  Chemical  Sodety  of  London,  in  the  year 
1841,  its  founders  had  offered  Mr.  R,  Phillips  the  honourable  position 
of  the  first  president,  deeming  it  due  alike  to  his  seniority  among 
English  chemists  and  his  distinguished  reputation ;  and  although  ho 
declined  the  office  theo,  he  became  the  preddent  in  1849  and  1850. 
He  had  been  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Sodety  in  1822. 

"  He  might  indeed  be  regarded,"  remarks  Dr.  Daubeny,  "  during 
the  latter  part  of  his  life,  as  a  connecting  link  between  the  chemists 
of  the  last  generation  and  of  the  present,  having  been  the  contemporary 
of  Davy  and  Wollaston  no  less  than  of  Faraday  and  Giuham ;  and  in 
his  death  we  have  lost  one  of  the  Isat  of  that  distinguished  band  of 
philoeophers,  who,  before  cheknical  sdenoe  had  so  enlarged  its 
boundariea,  as  to  include  within  it^  domain  and  to  comprehend  within 
the  operation  of  its  laws  the  products  of  animal  and  of  vegetable  life, 
occupied  themsdves  almost  exdu$ively  in  the  investigation  of  the 
combinations  of  which  mineral  bodies  are  susceptible." 

PHILLIPS,  SAMUEL,  LL.D.,wasdpm  in  1815.  Hisfather,  who  waa 
of  the  Jewish  fdth,  and  a  tradesman  i)B  Regent>stre6t,  London,  struck 
by  the  boy's  livelineaa  of  manner  and  skin  in  mimicry,  conceived  that  he 
would  make  a  successful  actor.  He  ac(!|prdingly  trained  him  for  the 
stage,  and  in  June  1829,  "Master  Phillips,  a  young  gentleman  only 
fourteen  years  of  age,"  was  announced  if  appear  at  the  Haymarket 
Theatre  in  the  character  of  Richard  III.  Wortunatdy  some  powerful 
friends— the  late  Duke  of  Sussex  being  oi^ — ^thought  that  the  boy's 
clevemeas  deserved  a  better  culture  than^  would  find  in  such  a 
school,  and  they  induced  hia  father  to  aeffd  him,  in  1882;,  to  the 
London  Univerdty,  whence  he  proceeded  lu  tho  following  year  to 
the  Univerdty  of  Gottiogen.    Having  changdp  his  rdigious  viewa,  he 
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ftfUrwards  w«nt  to  Sidsey-Sauex  Collage,  Cambridge,  with  the 
intention  of  ultimately  taking  holy  orders.  His  father's  death,  and 
the  necessity  there  appeared  of  continuing  the  bnsineeB  for  the  support 
of  his  mother  and  family,  changed  his  plans,  and  he  returned,  after  a 
single  term,  to  carry  on  in  conjunction  with  his  brother  the  Regent- 
street  thop.  In  this  the  brothers  were  unsuccessful,  though  they  were 
highly  commended  for  their  honourable  conduct 

He  now  (1841)  turned  to  literature  as  a  profession.  His  first  work 
was  the  novel  of  'Caleb  Stukeley,*  which  originally  appeared  in  'Black- 
wood's Magaiine,'  but  has  since  been  two  or  three  times  reprinted  in  a 
separate  form.  He  afterwards  wrote  other  tales  in  the  pages  of  that 
and  other  periodicals,  but  nooe  of  them  we  believe  were  published 
with  his  name.  For  a  brief  space — during  the  summer  months  of 
1844 — he  resided  at  the  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Ailesbury  in  Wiltshire, 
in  order  to  read  with  Lord  F.  Bruce ;  and  whilst  there  he  was  thrown 
from  a  horse  and  seriously  hurt  He  had  perhaps  always  had  a 
tendency  to  consumption ;  it  was  developed  by  the  hurt,  and  during 
his  remaining  days  he  worked  with  the  weight  of  that  terrible  malady 
pressing  upon  him.  But  he  worked  steadily  on,  and  was  able  to 
secure  himself  a  handsome  income,  and  an  honourable  position  among 
his  literary  compeers.  Writing  exclusively  in  newspapers  and  periodi- 
cals, it  was  only  in  the  last  year  or  two  of  his  life  that  Mr.  Phillips  was 
at  all  known  by  name  to  the  general  public,  yet  he  probably  exercised 
a  much'  more  considerable  influence  on  public  opinion  and  public  taste 
than  many  much  better  known  men.  For  some  time  he  wrote  political 
leaders  in  the  '  Morning  Herald ; '  but  he  afterwards  became  one  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  literary  sta£f  of  the '  Times,'  and  during  some  years  his 
brilliant  criticisms  on  current  literature  afforded  an  agreeable  relief 
among  the  news  and  politics  of  that  powerful  journal.  In  the  '  Times  * 
his  pen  was  entirely  confined  to  literary  criticism, — at  any  rate  he 
never  wrote  'leaders' — and  he  continued  to  write  its  more  important 
reviews  down  to  his  death.  Two  volumes  of '  Essays  from  the  Times,' 
by  him,  were  published,  though  still  without  his  name,  in  1852  and 
1854.  Ludd,  picturesque,  often  eloquent,  and  sometimes  bitterly 
keen,  yet  diaoriminating,  and  with  all  the  appearance  of  being  scru- 
pulously fair,  they  will  no  doubt  keep  their  place  as  a  permanent 
addition  to  our  store  of  that  class  of  essays :  and  some  that  were 
attributed  to  him,  but  which  appeared  after  the  publication  of  these 
volumes,  are  of  at  least  equal  merit  Besides  his  papers  in  the  '  Times,' 
Mr.  Phillips  wrote  reviews  in  the  'Literary  Qazette,'  ko.  He  also 
purchased,  and  for  about  a  year  edited,  the  'John  Bull'  newspaper, 
but  without  much  pecimiary  success.  In  the  formation  of  the  Crystal 
Palace  Company  he  took  an  active  part;  and  for  a  time  acted  as 
secretary,  and  subsequently  as  'literary  director'  to  the  company, 
and  many  of  the  arrangements  are  said  to  have  been  suggested  by 
him.  He  wrote  likewise  the  general '  Guide  to  the  Crystal  Palace  and 
Park,'  and  the  'Portrait  Gallery  of  the  Crystal  Palace.'  He  died  at 
Brighton,  whore  he  had  gone  on  account  of  his  health,  on  the  14th  of 
October,  1854,  from  the  rupture  of  a  lar^e  vessel  on  the  lunge.  He 
left  a  widow  and  five  children,  for  whom  he  had  been  enabled  to  make 
a  comfortable  provision.  In  1852  the  University  of  Qottingen  con- 
ferred on  him  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D. 

PHILLIPS,  THOMAS,  K.A.,  a  distinguished  portrait  painter,  was 
bom  at  Dudley,  Warwiekshire,  October  18,  1770.  He  was  placed 
very  early  with  Mr.  Edgington  at  Birmingham  to  learn  to  point  on 
glass;  and  he  came  to  London  in  1790  with  a  letter  of  introduction  to 
West,  who  employed  him  at  Windsor  on  the  glass  paintings  in  St 
Geoi^e's  Chapel.  In  1792  Phillips  exhibited  a  view  of  Windsor 
Castle  from  the  north-east;  and  in  the  following  year  he  exhibited 
two  historical  pictures— the  '  Death  of  Talbot  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  at 
the  Battle  of  Cassillon,'  and  'Kuth  and  her  Mother-in-law.'  He 
exhibited  likewise  two  pictures  of  similar  classes  in  1794 — 'Cupid  dis- 
armed by  Euphrosyne,'  and  '  £1^ ah  returning  the  recovered  Child  ^to 
the  Widow.'  In  1796  he  seems  to  have  already  turned  his  attention 
to  portrait  painting,  for  from  that  year  he  appears  chiefly  in  the 
exhibition  notices  as  a  portrait  painter,  though  he  occasionally  painted 
some  historical  pieces.  It  is  as  a  portrait  painter  however  that  he 
acquired  his  reputation,  and  as  such  he  wUl  be  known ;  for  nearly 
half  a  century  he  was  a  favourite  exhibitor,  and  for  a  great  portion 
of  the  time  he  was  fully  occupied,  notwithstanding  the  rivalry  of 
Hoppner,  Owen,  Jackson,  Lawrence,  and  others  of  nearly  equal 
reputation ;  few  however  of  the  nobility  sat  to  him. 

In  1804  he  removed  into  No.  8,  George-street,  Hanover^quare, 
where  he  remained  until  his  death.  In  1808  he  was  made  a  member 
of  the  Boyal  Academy,  tc  which  he  presented  a  picture  of '  Venus  and 
Adonis'  as  his  diploma  piece :  there  is  likewise  a  large  picture  of  this 
subject  by  him  in  Stafford  House.  In  1824  he  succeeded  Fusel!  in  the 
professorship  of  painting,  an  office  which  he  held  until  1882 ;  and  he 
delivered  in  all  ten  lectures,  which  he  published  together  in  one 
volume  8vo.  in  1833,  dedicated  to  the  Earl  of  Egremont,  under  the 
title  '  Lecture  on  the  History  and  Principles  of  Painting : '  the  first 
four  lectures  are  on  the  History  of  Painting;  the  fifth  is  on  Invention ; 
the  sixth  on  Design;  the  seventh  on  Composition;  the  eighth  on 
Colouring ;  the  ninth  on  Chiaroscuro :  and  the  tenth  on  the  Applica- 
tion of  the  Principles  of  Painting.  These  lectures  are  dear  and  simple 
in  their  style,  and  instructive  in  substance  and  arrangement,  espedidly 
in  some  of  the  author^s  expositions  of  his  views  of  the  principles  of 
art    Mr.  Phillips  made  a  tour  in  Italy  in  company  with  Hilton,  in 


1824,  after  his  appointment  to  the  professorship,  and  before  the 
delivery  of  any  lectures,  in  order  to  be  able  to  dischai|;e  the  duties  of 
his  office  more  effidently.  He  died  April  20, 184fi.  He  was  one  of 
the  trustees  of  the  Royal  Academy. 

The  following  are  some  of  Phillipe's  principal  portraits : — ^A  portrait 
of  Lord  Thurlow,  painted  in  1802;  one  of  Napoleon,  painted  in  the 
same  year,  chiefly  from  memory ;  the  Prince  of  Wales,  1806 ;  Blake 
the  painter,  1807 ;  Sir  Joseph  Banks  as  President  of  the  Royal  Society, 
1809 ;  two  of  Lord  Byron,  1814,  one  in  an  Albanian  dress;  Hetmao, 
Count  Platoff,  the  Cossack  general,  on  his  charger,  1816,  the  horse 
was  painted  by  J.  Ward,  KA. ;  Sir  F.  Chantrey,  1818 ;  the  poet 
Crabbe,  for  Mr.  Murray,  1819 ;  Earl  Grey  and  Lord  Brougham,  1820 ; 
the  Duke  of  York  for  the  town-hall  of  Liverpool,  in  1823;  Major 
Denham,  the  Afirican  traveller,  the  best  of  his  portraits  according  to 
Lawrence,  1826;  Lord  Stowell,  Sir  £.  Parry,  and  Sir  I.  Brunell,  1827 ; 
Wilkie,  1829;  Mrs.  Somerville  and  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  1834;  Mr. 
Justice  Littledale  and  Lord  Lyndhurst,  1836;  W.  Currie,  Esq., 
first  mayor  of  Liverpool  under  the  Munidpal  Reform  BiU,  painted  for 
the  town-hall  of  Liverpool,  and  Lord  William  Bentinck,  1838 ;  Dr. 
Thos.  Arnold,  and  the  late  Earl  of  Egremont,  a  posthumous  poiirait, 
1839 ;  the  Duke  of  Sussex  in  the  chair  of  the  Royal  Sodety,  and  Sir 
Nicholas  C.  Tindal,  late  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas, 
1840 ;  Dr.  ShutUeworth,  late  bishop  of  Chichester,  and  George  Green, 
Esq.,  for  the  town-hall,  Poplar,  1842.  He  painted  also  portraits  of 
Lord  Byron  and  some  other  r^oets  and  writers  for  Mr.  Murray,  of 
Albemarle-street,  comprising  vaose  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Campbell, 
Soutbey,  Coleridge,  Crabbe,  and  others.  Among  the  few  pictures 
besides  portraits  which  he  exhibited  after  the  establishment  of  his 
name  as  a  portrait-painter,  were — *  Field  Sports,'  in  1832 ;  'Rebeooa,' 
1833;  a  'Nymph  Repo:»ing,'  1837;  and  ' Flora  Maclvor,'  1839.  His 
last  picture  of  this  dass  is  said  to  be  the  '  Expulsion  from  Paradise,'  at 
Petworth.  Pliillipe  was  the  author  of  several  artides  on  painting  in 
Rees's  '  Cydopsedia.' 

PHILLIPS,  WILLIAM,  F.R.S.,  F.G.&  The  name  of  the  subject 
of  this  notice  "stands  very  creditably  prominent  in  the  list  of 
persons,  fortunatdy  numerous  in  England,  who,  though  constantly 
occupied  in  commerce,  increase  their  own  happiness,  and  promote 
yseful  knowledge,  by  devoting  their  hours  of  leisure  to  the  pursuit  of 
natural  sdence."  He  was  bom  on  May  10th,  1773,  and  was  the  dder 
brother  of  Richsrd  Phillips,  the  subject  of  a  preceding  articlei  They 
were  the  sons  of  James  Phillips,  a  member  of  the  Sodety  of  Friends, 
who  carried  on  the  business  of  a  printer  and  bookseller,  in  George-yard, 
Lombard-street,  London,  a  locality  which  the  publications  of  William 
Pliillips  afterwards  rendered  clasdcal  in  the  history  of  English  science. 
It  has  already  been  stated  that  he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Askeaian  Sodety,  to  which  in  1801  he  contributed  a  paper,  probably 
his  first,  '  On  the  Yirgula  Divinatoria,  or  Divining  £k>d,*  which  wsa 
published  in  the  ' Philoeophical  Magazine'  for  the  foUowing  year. 
The  objects  of  his  pursuit  were  those  of  geology,  mining,  mineralogy, 
and  crystallography.  The  latter  sdenoes  are  indebted  to  him  for  an 
extraordinary  number  of  accurate  measurements  of  crystals  by  the 
reflective  goniometer  of  Wollaston,  which  he  was  almost  the  first 
mineralogist  to  employ;  and  his  elementary  works  on  that  sdenoe 
and  on  geology,  especially  on  the  geology  of  the  British  Islands,  con- 
tributed in  a  great  degree  to  extend  their  culture  in  this  country,  and 
to  render  the  latter  subject  one  of  general  knowledge  and  interest  in 
society. 

In  the  use  of  the  reflective  goniometer.  Dr.  Whewdl  remarks,  in 
his  '  History  of  the  Inductive  ^ences^'  "  no  one  was  more  laborious 
and  successful  thsn  William  Phillips^  whose  >>wer  of  apprehending 
the  most  complex  forms  with  steadiness  and  clearnees,  led  Wollaston 
to  say  that  he  had  a  'geometrical  sen^e.'"  Three  editions  of  his 
'Elementary  Introduction  to  the  Knowledge  of  Mineralogy,'  were 
publiahed  in  the  years  1816, 1819,  and  1828,  the  last  on  the  day  on 
which  he  attained  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age.  It  is  this  edition 
which  Dr.  Whewell  also  pronounces  to  have  been  "an  extraordinary 
treasure  of  crystallographic  facts."  No  greater  tribute,  perhaps,  to 
the  value  of  this  work,  could  have  been  paid  by  the  author's  suc- 
oessors  in  sdence  than  its  sdectioo,  after  the  lapse  of  thirty  years,  as 
the  foundation  of  Mr.  Brooke  and  Professor  W.  H.  Miller's  '  Minera- 
Ic^gy*'  pablishoi  in  fact  as  a  new  edition  of  it  [Millbb,  William 
Hallows.] 

The  members  of  the  Sodety  of  Friends  have  been  honourably 
distinguished  by  the  care  and  interest  they  have  taken  in  the  welfiare 
and  intellectual  culture  of  young  peoples  William  Phillips  manifested 
a  more  than  ordinary  amount  of  this,  and  his  elementsiy  publications 
originated  in  his  delivery  of  lectures  on  geology,  mineralogy,  and 
astronomy,  prindpally  to  young  persons^  at  the  village  of  Tottenham, 
near  London,  where  he  resided.  Of  these  works  the  '  Outlines  of 
Mineralogy  and  Geology '  was  the  first,  and  of  the  purdy  minera- 
logical  part  of  which,  as  first  published,  the  first  edition  of  his 
'  Mineralogy '  was  an  expanuon.  Four  editions  of  these  '  Outlines ' 
appeared,  the  second  in  1815,  and  the  fourth,  whidi  was  his  last  work, 
in  1826.  In  1818  he  produoed  a  most  useful  compilation  entitled 
'A  Sdection  of  Facts,'  forming  'an  Outline  of  the  Geology  of 
England  and  Wales,'  on  which  was  founded  the  odebrated  '  Outlines' 
of  the  same  subject,  which  had  so  extraordinary  an  influenoe  in  the 
extennon  of  geological  research.    In  Dr.  Whewell's   work,  already 
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dted,  the  following  yiaw  of  the  Bingnlar  effects  of  this  work  occun  :— 
'*Amopg  the  eyents  belofiging  to  the  diffusion  of  sound  geological 
triews,  we  maj  notice  the  publication  of  a  little  volume,  entitled  *  The 
Geology  of  Kngland  ana  Wales/  hj  Mr.  Oonybeare  [Contbeare, 
WiLLUX  Daniel],  apd  Mr.  PhUlipa,  in  1821  [18^2];  an  event  far 
more  intportant  than,  from  the  modest  form  and  character  of  the 
work,  it  might  at  first  si^ht  appear.  By  describing  in  detail  the 
geological  structure  and  circumstances  of  one  part  of  England  (at 
least  as  far  dowpwards  as  the  ooal),  it  enabled  a  very  wide  class  of 
readers  to  understand  and  verify  the  cla«si6cations  which  geo|ogy  had 
then  very  receotly  established;  while  tbe  extensive  knowledse  and 
philosophical  spirit  of  Mr.  Conybeare  rendered  it,  nnder  the  guise  of  a 
topograpbic^l  enumeration,  in  reality  a  profound  and  instructive 
acieotifio  treatise.  Tbe  vant  impulse  which  it  gave  to  tbe  study  of 
aound  d«9oriptive  geology  was  felt  and  acknowledged  in  other  countries, 
as  well  #s  in  Britaii)." 

Now,  in  reference  to  this  high  commendation,  It  must  be  recorded, 
that  to  the  just  i^ppreciation  of  Dr.  Conybeare's  proposed  contributions 
by  William  PhillipE^  tbe  production  of  thb  worV  was  owing,  and 
therefore,  thi^t  though  undoubtedly  the  inferior  collaborator  in  point 
of  high  talent  and  extended  geological  information,  a  fair  share  of  the 
praise  awarded  to  it,  and  of  the  merit  of  having  conferred  such  benefits 
on  geology,  ia  due  to  him,  who  possessed  the  rare  endowment  of 
oonscieotiously  estimating  the  accomplishments  of  his  superiors  in 
•oienoe. 

hiach  of  the  five  volumes  constituting  the  firnt  series  of  'Trans- 
actions of  the  Qeologicsl  Society '  contains  papers  by  William  Phillips. 
Of  these,  six  are  elaborate  communications  on  subjects  of  mineralogy 
and  the  measuremont  of  crystals ;  and  two  are  geological — an  admir- 
able paper  '  On  the  Veios  of  Cornwall,'  in  vol.  il, — and,  in  vol.  v.  a 
paper,  *  On  the  Chalk  Cliffd  near  Dover,  and  on  the  opposite  coast  of 
France,'  in  which  he  proves  that  the  cliffs  on  the  two  sides  of  the 
English  Chaone),  though  evidently  portions  of  strata  once  continuous, 
mubt  always  have  been  separated  by  a  considerable  space,  while  the 
once  connecting  mass  must  have  been  removed  at  a  remote  period. 
iSome  minor  papers  of  geological  observations  he  communicated  to  the 
'Aunalsof  Philosophy,'  and  the  'Philosophical  Magazine.'  He  was 
an  early,  if  Apt  en  originsl  member  of  the  Geological  Society,  and  is 
named  as  a  member  of  the  council  in  tho  first  published  list;  he  w^ 
also  an  honorary  member  of  the  CambriJgo  University  Philosophical 
Society,  to  which  honour,  as  being  himself  a  Quaker,  ha  often  referred 
with  great  interest  In  1827  his  merits  were  fully  recognised  by  his 
election  as  a  Fellow  of  tbe  lioyal  Society ;  but  this  recognition  be  did 
not  long  survive,  for  after  a  short  but  severe  illness  he  died  at  his 
house  at  Tottenham  Qreen,  in  the  spring  of  1828,  aged  fifty-eight. 

*PHILLPOTT55,  HENKY,  p.D.,  Bishop  of  Jfixeter.  the  son  of  a 
respectable  hotel-keeper  of  Gloucester,  was  bom  in  that  city  in  1777. 
At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  elected  to  a  scholarship  at  Corpus  Christi 
CoUega^  Oxfordf  and  having  taken  the  degree  of  P.A.,  gained  the 
ebanceUor  s  prisi  for  an  jslngUsh  essay  in  1796.    He  was  elected  in  the 
following  year  to  a  fellowship  at  Magd^Jen  Collage^  which  he  vacated 
on  hia  marriage  in  1804  with  Miss  Surtees,  a  niece  of  the}ateI<ord 
Chanoellor  Eldon.    In  180^  he  became  chaplain  to  Dr.  Barringfcon, 
bishop  of  Durham,  and  in  th^  capacity  distinguished  himself  by  a 
controversy  which  he  maintained  against  the  late  learned  historian, 
Dr.  Lingardy  and  subsequ^  atly  by  the  publication  of  some  pamphlets, 
vindicating  the  established  cleigy  in  tbe  north  from  tho  attacks  of 
Lords  Grey  and  Durham.    For  these  services  he  was  rewarded  with 
the  rich  living  of  Stanhope.    In  1825  he  again  entered  the  lists  of 
oontroveny,  w  the  opponent  of  Mr.  Charles  Butler's  'Book  of  the 
Catholio Church.'    In  1827  he  published  his  celebrated  'Letter  on 
Catholic  Emancipalion'  addressed  to  Mr.  Canning,  soon  after  which 
he  was  promoted  (in  1828)  to  the  deanery  of  Chester,  which  he  ex- 
changed in  Ootobcv  1880  for  the  bishopric  of  Exeter.    As  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Lord*^  bishop  PhiUpotts  has  prove4  the  zealous 
ohampion  of  Tory  prinaipl«p,  and  coossqnently  opposed  the  Beform 
Bill,  the  Irish  Church  Tempojiralities  Bill,  the  Poor  Law  Bill,  the  Eccle- 
siastical Comnussion*  the  National  Education  Bill,  and  every  measure 
4^  «  liberal  tendeni^.    Dr.  Phiilpotts  h^  been  for  many  years  in 
that  assembly  the  recognised  episcopal  ^ead  and  repreientative  of  the 
extreme  High  Church  party,  and  by  his  writings  and  speeches  has 
warmly  advocated  the  revival  of  convocation,  .and  of  other  innovations 
on  the  established  ay  stem  of  eoclesiaatical  affairs.    In  1849  he  rejected 
Mr.  Gorhao),  who  wsa  nominated  by  the  crown  to  a  living  in  Devon- 
shire, on  the  ground  th»t  he  h«ld  erroneoiis  opinions  as  to  the  effects 
of  in£Nit  baptism ;  and  thougb  he  was  supported  by  the  ecdesiastioal 
OQurto,  their  judgment  xra*  set  Aside  on  appeal  by  a  decision  ^  the 
judicial  committee  of  the  privy  council  in  1%5Q.    On  this  Dr.  Phiil- 
potts published  a  '  Letter,'  in  which  he  formally  e^oommunicfbted  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  had  been  a  party  to  the  decision.    In 
the  following  year  he  held  a  #ynod  of  his  clergy  »t  Ej^eter,  which  was 
pronounced  ilJ^gal  by  the  otiSoers  of  the  crown,  and  has  never  sinoe 
been  aununoned.     The  list  of  Xk*.  Phiilpotts'  controveritjysl  pamphlets 
occupies  no  less  than  twelFC  pages  in  tho  new  catalc^gue  of  the  British 
3£uaeum. 

PHILO  (*iA«fr),  the  name  of  several  aooiont  physicians,  though  it  is 
difficult  todetermine  exactly  how  noany.  Fahricius  ('Biblioth.  Gr»ca') 
supposes  four,  of  whom  the  most  eminent  was  the  author  of  the  cele- 


brated antidote  called,  after  his  name,  Philonium.  He  left  behind  him 
directions  for  composing  this  medicine  in  a  short  Greek  poem,  of 
twenty-six  lines,  written  in  a  very  enigmatical  style,  which,  together 
with  an  explanation  of  it,  may  be  seen  in  Qalen.  ('De  Composi 
Medioam.,  Korit  r&rovSf  }ib.  ix.,  cap.  4,  p.  267,  ed.  Kiihn.)  It  aeems  to 
have  been  something  like  the  Mithridate,  tbe  Theriaoa,  and'  the  Hiera 
Archigenis,  and  was,  as  (Hlen  tells  us,  one  of  the  most  ancient  aa  well 
as  one  of  the  moet  esteemed  of  thb  kind  of  medicioes.  Bhilo  was 
bom  at  Tarsus  in  Cilicia  (Galen,  he.  cii.),  and  ia  supposed  to  have 
lived  about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era. 

Another  physician  of  this  name,  probably  oontemporary  with 
Plutarch,  in  the  2nd  century  of  our  era,  is  quoted  bv  him  ('  Sympos.' 
lib.  viii.,  qusBt.  9,  sec.  1)  aa  having  said  that  Blephaotiaaia  first 
appeared  shortly  before  faia  time.  In  this  opinion  however  he  ii 
probably  mistaken.  See  a  treatise  by  Jul  Alb.  Hofmann,  entitled 
'  Jlabiei  Canine  ad  Celsum  usque  Historia  Oritioa,'  8vo^  Laps.,  Ib26, 
p.  53. 

PHILO  JUD  J£U3,  that  is,  Philo  the  Jew,  was  a  native  of  Alex- 
andria. The  precise  time  of  bis  birth  is  unknown ;  but  be  represents 
himself  aa  of  advanced  age  about  a.d.  40,  when  he  was  sent  as  ohief 
of  an  embassy  from  the  Jews  of  Alexandria  to  the  Emperor  Caligula, 
for  the  purpose  of  pleading  their  cause  agiinst  Apion,  who  oharged 
them  with  refusing  to  pay  due  honours  to  Csssar.  He  went  again  to 
Borne  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  und  alter  this  nothing  is  known  with 
certainty  about  him. 

Philo  had  a  brother  employed  in  the  a£fkir8  of  government  at 
Alexandria,  named  Alexander  Lysimaehus,  who  is  supposed  to  be  the 
Alexander  mentioned  in  Acts  iv.  6,  as  a  man  **  of  the  kindred  of  the 
high-priest."  That  Philo  was  a  member  of  the  saeetdotal  fomily  ia 
asserted  by  Eusebius  and  others,  and  his  own  writings  indirectly  testify 
that  such  was  the  fact.  There  is  also  reason  to  believe  that  he  belonged 
to  the  sect  of  the  Pharisee!*. 

Philo  was  eminent  for  hia  learning  and  eloquence.  To  the  attain- 
ments usually  made  by  the  Jews  of  his  condition  he  addod  an  extensive 
knowledge  of  the  Greek  philosophy,  and  especially  of  that  of  Plato. 
He  has  been  represented  by  Scaliger  and  Cudworth  as  ignorant  of 
Jewirih  literature  and  customs,  but  Fabricius  and  Maog^  have  clearly 
shown  that  such  representation  is  entirely  groundless.  As  an  ioter- 
preter  of  the  Jewish  scriptures  hd  u  fond  of  allegorising,  a  species  of 
interpretation  which  had  long  prevailed  at  Alexandria.  That  Philo 
was  a  follower  of  Plato  in  philosophy  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  it 
must  not  therefore  bo  concluded  that  his  style  is  Platonic  or  his 
lunguage  Attic.  He  writes  well  indeed,  but  still  as  an  Alexandrian 
Jew.  Mangey  styles  him  "the  chief  of  the  Jewish,  and  not  much 
inferior  to  the  Christian  writers." 

The  principal  editions  of  Philo  are  tfaoro  of  Geneva,  1618 ;  Paris, 
1640;  Mangey,  London,  1742;  Richter,  Leipzig,  1826-30.  Hangey'a 
edition,  in  2  vols,  folio,  was  printed  by  the  learned  "WUliam  Bowyer. 
It  is  a  splendid  book,  and  does  great  honour  to  the  English  press. 
The  works  of  Philo,  as  they  are  here  presented,  amount  to  torty-sevcn 
treatises,  with  six  fragments,  upon  subjects  mostly  referring  to  tbe 
Jewish  religion.  The  arrangement  of  these  treatises  appears  to  be 
erbitr^iy,  and  it  would  perhaps  be  impracticable  to  reduce  them  to 
order.  Biohter  s  edition,  in  8  vols,  small  8vo,  follows  Mangey's  text, 
but  does  not  give  the  Latin  version.  It  contains  two  more  tracts  of 
Philo,  on  the  'Feast  of  tbe  Basket '  and  on '  Honouring  Parents,'  wbidi 
tracts  Angelo  Mai  discovered  in  the  LaurentUn  Librai7  at  Florence, 
and  published  with  a  Latin  version  at  Milan  in  1818.  Kicbter's  edition 
contains  moreover  a  Latin  translation  of  seven  treatises  of  Philo  existing 
in  an  Armenian  version,  supposed  to  have  been  made  in  the  4  th  or 
5th  century,  and  published  in  Armenian  and  Latin  by  John  Baptist 
Auoher,  at  Venice,  in  1822  and  1826. 

An  ample  account  of  Philo  and  his  writings  may  be  foimd  in  the 
'Bibliotheca  Grseca'  of  Fabricius,  and  in  Mangey's  preface,  whose 
materials  are  derived  from  Josephus,  Justin  Martyr,  Clemens  of 
Alexandria,  Eusebius,  Jerome,  and  others,  including  of  course  Philo 
himself. 

rUILO*  Many  other  Philos  are  named ;  but  fis  they  do  not  appear 
worthy  of  particular  notice,  it  may  suffice  to  state  that  a  catalogue  of 
them,  to  tbe  number  of  more  than  forty,  is  given  in  the  third  volume 
of  tbe  'Bibliotheca  Grseca'  of  Fabricius. 

PHILODE'MUS  was  an  Epicurean  philosopher  and  poet,  and  is 
mentioned  by  Cicero  and  Horace.  Fragments  of  his  epigrams  are  in 
the  Greek  Anthology.    (Fabricius,  BiblioUieca  Grceca.) 

PHILOLA'US,  a  native  of  Crotona,  flourished  about  b.c.  874.  He 
was  a  Pythsgorean,  a  di&ciple  of  Archytas,  and  tbe  first  who  wrote 
on  the  subject  of  physics.  It  is  said  that  Plato  bought,  at  an  enormous 
price,  three  books  of  Philolaus,  with  the  aid  of  which  he  composed  hU 
'Timsous.'  In  several  ancient  writers  quotations  are  made  from 
Philolaus.    (Fabricius,  Bibliotheca  Grasca,) 

PHILOPCEMEN^,  the  son  of  Craugis  or  Orausis  of  Megalopolis  in 
Arcadia,  was  born  about  B.C.  253.  Haying  lost  hia  father  when  he  was 
still  a  boy,  he  was  educated  by  Oleander  of  Mantioeia,  an  intimate 
friend  of  Crausis.  He  was  aftern'aids  placed  under  the  tuition  of 
Ecdt'mus  and  pemophanes,  two  distinguished  citieens  of  Megidopolia 
and  friends  of  Aratus.  Philopocmen  studied  philosophy  and  tbe  an 
of  war,  of  which  he  waa  very  fond  from  early  youth;  "ho  considered 
it,"  as  PluWu;«h  ss^a.  "  the  most  important  and  useful  occupation  of 
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men,  and  despised  those  who  were  not  yersed  in  St.**  When  he 
attained  the  age  of  manhood,  he  engaged  in  predatory  iucursionfl  which 
the  people  of  Megalopolis,  the  coustant  enemies  of  Sparta,  made  into 
Laconica.  In  his  leisure  he  applied  himself  to  agricultural  pursuite 
for  the  purpose  of  improving  his  paternal  estate. 

PhilopcerDen  was  thirty  years  of  age  when  Cleomenes,  king  of  Sparta, 
surprised  Megalopolis  hy  night  [Clbouenss  IUOi  and  he  was  on6  of 
the  last  to  leave  the  town.    Some  time  after,  the  Achaeans,  in  order  to 
oppose  Cleomen«>,  having  hy  the  advice  of  Aratos  allied  themselves 
with  Antigonus  Do«uu,  kii]<^  of  Macedooia,  that  prince  came  into 
Peloponnesus,    and    defeated   Cleomeues  at  the  battle  of   SellaRia, 
B.C.  222,  to  which  victory  Philopcemeu   mainly  contributeJ.     He 
received  a  severe  wound  in  this  battle,    lils  reputation  now  rose  high, 
and  he  was  offered  by  Antigonus  a  command  lu  his  army,  which  he 
declined.     Pbilopoemen  now  repaired  to  Crete,  and  engaged  as  a 
volunteer  in  the  war  which  distracted  that  island.    During  this  cam- 
paign he  greatly  improved  himself  in  strategy.    Aratus  died  B.C.  218, 
and  PhilopODmen,  on  his  return  home,  was  made  general  of  the 
Achaean  cavalry.    He  improved  the  discipline  of  that  body,  recruited 
its  strength,  and  made  it  completely  efficient.     In  a  battle  which  was 
fought  near  the  river  Larissus,  be  defeated  the  united  ^Gtolians  and 
Eleans,  and  killed  with  his  own  baud  Demophantus,  the  Klean  general. 
He  ako  effected  many  improvements  in  the  tactics  and  discipline  of 
the  Achaean  infantry,  and  introdueed  the  Macedonian  order  of  battle. 
War  having  broken  out  between  the  Acbscans  and  Hacbanidas,  tyrant 
of  Sparta,  Philopcsmen  marched  af^aiust  the  Spartan,  and  deleated 
him  near  Mantineia.    Machanidas  fell  in  the  battle,  by  the  hand  of 
Philoposmen.    In  consequence  of  this  exploit,  the  Aohsans  voted  him 
a  statue  of  bronze,  which  was  placed  in  the  tdmple  of  Delphi.     In 
B.C.  201  Pbilopoemen  was  made  strategos,  or  captain-general,  of  the 
Acfasan  league,  of  which,  from  that  time  till  his  death,  he  was  con- 
sidered  as  the  principal  leader,  having  succeeded  Aratus  in  the  confi- 
dence of  the  people.    Pbilopoemen  being  a  great  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  Philip  of  Macedonia,  who  wished  to  extend  his  sway  over  the  inde- 
pendent states  of  Qreece,  the  king  tried  to  have  him  assassinated,  but 
the  plot  was  discovered,  and  only  served  to  increase  the  influence  of 
Philopoemeu.    Nabis,  who  had  succeeded  Machanidas  as  tyrant  of 
Sparta,  seized  Measenia  ;  but  Pbiloposmen  drove  him  out  of  that 
country,  and  restored  the  Messenians  to  their  independence  as  allies 
of  the  Acbieans.    Wanting  emplovment  at  home,  ne  went  a  second 
time  to  Crete,  at  the  request  of  the  Gortynians,  and  served  in  the 
wars  of  that  island.    Returning  borne  about  B.0. 197,  he  found  Philip 
beaten  by  the  Romans  under  Flamininus,  and  obliged  to  sue  for  peace, 
the  Achseans  allied  to  Rome,  and  Nabis  at  war  both  with  the  Acnseans 
and  with  Rome.    Fhilopcemen  equipped  a  fleet  against  Nabis,  but  he 
failed  in  his  naval  operations.    He  then  attacked  him  by  land  and 
defeated  him;  and  Gythium  and  the  other  sea-ports  of  Laconica,  being 
taken  from  Nabis,  were  occupied  by  Achaean  garrisons  under  an  agree- 
ment with  Flamininus,  the  Roman  commander.     When  Nabis  was 
murdered  by  bis  JStolian  auxiliaries,  B.a  192,  Pbilopoemen  marched 
upon  Sparta,  which  was  in  a  state  of  great  confusion,  and  obliged  the 
citizens  to  join  the  Achaean  League,  which  then  included  all  the 
Peloponnesus,  with  the  exception  of  Elis. 

During  the  subsequent  war  between  Antiochus  and  the  Romans, 
Pbilopoemen,  who  was  more  clearsighted  than  most  of  his  country- 
men with  respect  to  the  ambitious  policy  of  Rome,  recommended 
caution,  and  tried  to  confirm  the  Spartans  m  their  friendship  with  the 
Achseans.  Some  time  after  however  the  citizens  of  Sparta,  impatient 
at  being  cut  off  from  the  sea-coast,  attempted  to  surprise  a  seaport 
called  Las,  but  were  repulsed  by  the  AcbtcaDS,  joined  to  the  Lacedae- 
monian emigrants  who  had  been  exiled  by  liabis.  The  Acbaeans 
passed  a  decree  requiring  Sparta  to  give  up  the  authors  of  the  attempt 
upon  Las.  The  }-ride  of  the  Spartans  was  roused ;  they  refused 
compliance,  put  to  death  seversd  of  their  countrymen  who  were  in 
favour  of  the  Acbaeans,  and  sent  envoj^s  to  the  Roman  Proconsul 
FulvluR,  who  had  just  effected  the  fiubjugation  of  the  JBtoliaoB,  B.C. 
189.  Pbilopcemeo,  who  was  strategos  of  the  Acbijeaus  for  that  year, 
devastated  Laconica.  Fulvius  came  into  Peloponnesus,  and  advised 
both  parties  to  send  messengers  to  Rome,  and  to  suspend  hostilities. 
The  Acbaeans  sent  Diophanes  and  Lycortas,  the  father  of  the  historian 
Polybius.  The  senate  returned  an  ambiguous  answer,  which  the 
Acbaeans  interpreted  in  their  favour ;  and  Pbilopoemen,  being  re-elected 
strategos  for  the  following  year,  B.a  188,  marched  into  Laconica,  and 
again  demanded  the  authors  of  the  attach  upon  Las  and  of  the  with- 
drawal from  the  Achaean  alliance,  with  a  promise  that  they  should  not 
be  punished  without  a  triaL  Upon  this  several  of  the  persons  impli* 
cated  in  this  affair  came  forward  and  went  voluntarily  to  the  Achaoan 
camp,  accompanied  l^  others  of  the  principal  citizens  of  Sparta.  As 
they  approached  the  Achaean  camp,  the  emigrants  who  rormed  the 
Achaean  adyanced -guard  fell  upon  their  own  countrymen,  acd  killed 
seventeen  of  them,  when  Pbilopoemen  interfered  and  saved  the  rest 
(sixtj-tbree  in  number)  from  immediate  destruction.  The  next  day 
be  brought  them  before  the  assembled  Acbaeans  and  Lacedaemonian 
emigrants,  and,  after  a  mock  trial,  they  were  sentenced  to  death  and 
executed.  The  Spartans  in  dismay  submitted  to  Pbilopoemen.  who 
dictated  to  them  hard  conditions,  namely,  that  the  walls  of  the  town 
should  be  razed,  that  all  emigrants  should  bo  restored,  that  all  the 
meicenory  troops  should  quit  Laconica,  as  well  as  all  the  slaves  who 


had  been  emancipated  by  Nabis  and  other  tyranta  About  SOOO  of 
these  refusing  to  leave  the  country,  Pbilopoemen  sold  them,  and 
applied  the  money  thus  produced  to  rebuilding  a  portico  in  Megalo- 
polis which  had  been  destroyed  by  Cleomenes.  But  the  hardest 
condition  which  Pbilopoemen  imposed  upon  Sparta  was  that  of  abolish- 
ing the  laws  and  discipline  of  Lycurgus,  and  obliging  the  Spartans  to 
adopt  the  institutions  of  the  Achssans  and  bring  up  their  children 
after  the  Achaean  fashion,  being  convinced,  says  Plutarch,  "  that  their 
spirit  could  never  be  humbled  so  long  as  they  adhered  to  their  old 
institutions."  Thus,  in  the  year  B.O.  188,  the  laws  of  Lycurgus  were 
abrogated,  after  having  subsisted  for  seven  centuries,  (though  for  a 
long  time  ill-observed)  during  which  Sparta  had  maintained  a  proud 
station  among  the  states  of  Greece.  The  Spartans  again  appealed  to 
Rome,  and  the  consul  Q.  C.  Metellus,  on  his  return  from  Macedonia, 
where  he  had  been  on  an  embassy,  appeared  before  the  council  of  the 
Acbaeans  assembled  at  Argos,  and  complained  that  they  had  treated 
the  Spartans  with  undue  severity.  Ariatasnus,  the  strategos  for  the 
year,  was  in  the  Roman  interest,  and  Diophanee  al«o  blamed  the 
conduct  of  Pbilopoemen ;  but  Lycortas  defended  his  conduct,  and  the 
council  resolved  that  the  decree  concerning  Sparta  should  not  be 
repealed.  It  was  perhaps  on  this  occasion  that  Philopcamen,  indignant 
at  the  servility  exhibited  by  Aristaenus  towards  the  Romans,  is  reported 
by  Plutarch  to  have  exclaimed,  "  And  why  in  such  haste,  wretched 
man,  to  see  an  end  of  Greece?"  Knvoys  were  sent  to  Rome  by  the 
Achseans  to  justify  their  conduct,  and  the  Spartans,  on  their  side,  sent 
two  of  the  restored  exiles,  who  took  a  violent  part  against  the 
Acbaeans.  The  senate,  having  heard  both  parties,  sent  Appius  Clau- 
dius and  others  as  commissioners  to  the  Peloponnesus.  A  general 
congress  of  the  Achseans  being  called,  Appius  Claudius  declared  that 
the  senate  was  displeased  With  the  manner  in  which  Sparta  had  been 
treated,  the  massacre  of  eighty  of  its  citizens,  the  demolition  of  its 
walls,  and  the  abrogation  of  the  laws  of  Lycurgus.  It  was  on  this 
occasion  that  Lycortas  made  that  eloquent  speech  in  reply  which  is 
given  by  liyy  (xxxix.  36,  37),  in  wbioh,  after  defending  the  conduct  of 
the  Acbaeans,  he  retorted  upon  the  Romans  their  own  conduct  towards 
the  free  state  of  Capua  during  the  second  Punic  war.  Appius  haughtily 
advised  the  Acbaeans  to  do  with  a  good  grace  Uiat  which  otherwise 
they  would  be  obliged  to  do  against  their  will.  The  congress  then 
dedared,  that  rather  than  reverse  their  own  decrees,  they  left  i(  to 
the  senate  to  make  what  changes  they  thought  proper.  The  senate, 
seemingly  satisfied  with  this  submission,  allowed  Sparta  to  continue  in 
the  Achaean  league,  on  the  condition  of  a  general  amnesty  and  the 
restoration  of  allpolitical  exiles. 

In  the  year  beginning  May  183  B.a,  Pbilopoemen,  then  seventy 
years  of  age,  was  elected  strate|;os  for  the  eighth  time^  About  this 
time,  Messene,  through  the  influence  of  one  of  its  citizens  named 
Dinocrates,  threw  off  its  alliance  veith  the  Acbaeans.  Flamininus,  the 
Roman  general,  who  had  been  just  appointed  ambassador  to  Prusias, 
king  of  Bithynia,  to  demand  of  hiui  the  person  of  Hannibal,  on 
arriving  at  Naupactus,  wrote  to  Pbilopoemen,  requesting  him  to  call 
together  a  general  congress  of  the  Acbaeans  to  discuss  the  affiiirs  of 
Messene.  Philopoemeo,  knowing  that  he  had  no  instructions  from  the 
senate  for  the  purpose,  declined  to  do  so,  and  prepared  for  war  against 
Messene.  He  marched  with  a  body  of  cavalry,  but  finding  a  stout 
resistance,  he  was  obliged  to  fall  back.  Being  the  last  to  retire,  he 
was  surrounded  by  the  enemy,  thrown  from  his  horse,  wouuded  in 
the  fall,  and  taken  prisoner  to  Messene.  The  citizens  of  Messene  felt 
for  his  age  and  his  miafortune,  but  a  few  of  the  leading  men  of  the 
faction  of  Dinocrates  determined  on  getting  rid  of  him.  They  put 
him  in  a  dark  dungeon  called  *'  the  Treasury,"  and  in  the  night  they 
sent  the  executioner  to  him  with  a  cup  of  poison.  Pbilopoemen  asked 
the  man  whether  he  knew  what  had  become  of  the  Achsaan  cavalry, 
and  especially  of  his  friend  Lycortas  t  The  man  answered  that  they 
had  retired  in  safety.  "Then  we  are  not  altogether  unhappy," 
observed  the  aged  general,  and  be  took  the  cup  and  drank  the  poison 
which  soon  put  an  end  to  his  life  (u.o.  182).  The  news  spread  rapidly 
through  Adises.  Lycortas,  being  appointed  strategos,  marohed  to 
avenge  the  death  of  nis  friend.  The  Messenians  opened  their  gates, 
Dinocrates  killed  himself,  and  the  remains  of  Pnilopoeoaan  being 
burned,  the  ashes  were  colleoted  in  an  urn,  which  was  earned  by 
young  Polybius  in  solemn  procession  of  the  Achaean  army  to  Megalo- 
polis. The  Messenian  prisoners  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  death 
of  Pbilopoemen  were  stoned  to  death.  Statues  to  his  honour  were 
set  up  in  most  Grecian  cities.  Pbilopoemen  has  been  styled  by  some 
the  last  of  the  Greeks:  he  was  certainly  the  last  of  their  successful 
commanders. 

PHILOSTOHGIUS,  a  native  of  Cappadoda,  was  bom  a.i>.  361. 
He  went  to  Conatantinople  to  complete  his  studies,  and  afterwards 
wrote  a  History  of  the  Churchy  in  twelve  books,  from  the  beginning 
of  the  schism  of  Arius,  to  ▲  D.  425.  The  work  is  lost,  but  we  have  an 
epitome  of  it  by  Photius,  independent  of  a  short  notice  of  it  in  his 
*  Bibliotbeca.'  {*  Myrobiblon,'  Cod.  40.)  Photius  inveighs  against  the 
author  as  a  heretic,  and  an  apologiBt  of  Arius,  Busebius  of  Nicomedia, 
ApoUinaris,  and  other  heretics.  Philostorgius  was  a  man  of  general 
information,  and  he  inserted  in  his  narrative  many  geographical  and 
other  details  of  remote  countries,  especially  of  Asia  and  Africa.  He 
was  rather  credulous  with  regard  to  prodigies,  monsters,  and  ether 
wonderful  things,  and  Photius  censures  bis  credulity  in  attributing 
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miracles  to  those  whom  the  Patriardh  considered  as  heretics.  The 
epitome  was  translated  into  Latin,  with  comments,  by  J.  Gothofredos, 
4to,  Geneva,  1642,  and  also  by  H.  de  Yaloia,  '  Compendium  Histories 
Ecolesiasticss  Fhilostorgii,  quod  dictarit  Photius  ratriarcha/  Parisy 
1673,  with  notes.  There  is  also  a  French  version :  <  Abreg^  de 
rHi»toire  de  rfiglise  de  Philostorge/  Paris,  1676. 

PHILO'STRATUS,  FLAVIUS,  a  native  of  the  island  of  Lemnoo, 
was  bom  in  the  second  half  of  the  2nd  century  of  our  era ;  Clinton 
conjf  ctures  about  182,  but  perhaps  it  was  a  little  earlier.  He  taught 
rhetoric  first  at  Athens,  and  afterwards  at  Rome,  where  he  became 
known  and  was  patronised  by  the  £m press  Julia,  the  wife  of  Septimius 
Severus,  who  was  partial  tp  the  learned.  She  commissioned  him  to 
compile  the  biography  of  ApoUonius  of  Tyana  from  some  memoirs 
written  by  a  certain  Damis  of  Nineveh,  who  had  accompanied  Philo- 
stratus  in  his  peregrinations,  and  which  had  come  into  her  possession. 
Philoittratua  professes  also  to  hftve  used  in  his  compilation  a  collection 
of  letters  of  ApoUonius,  which  were  at  one  time  in  ttie  possession  of 
Hadrian,  and  were  placed  by  that  emperor  in  his  palace  at  Antium, 
together  with  certain  responses  of  the  Oracle  of  ^nK>phonius,  which 
Apollonioa  had  also  collected.  The  biographer  availed  himself  also, 
according  to  his  own  statement,  of  the  narrative  of  a  certain  Maximus 
who  had  known  ApoUonius.  [ApoLLONroa  of  Ttana.]  The  book  of 
Philostratus  displays  great  credulity  in  the  compUer,  and  a  great  want 
of  critical  discrimination ;  it  also  contains  many  anachronisms  and 
geographical  errors,  fiuet  and  others  have  imngined  that  the  object 
of  Philostratus  was  to  write  a  parody  of  the  life  of  Christy  but  this 
seems  doubtful :  the  parody,  if  intended  as  such,  is  too  gross;  besides 
which,  it  appears  from  the  testimony  of  Lampridius  (*Life  of  Alex. 
SeTerus"),  that  Christ  was  reaUy  worshipped  by  some  of  the  later 
heathen  emperors,  together  with  Abraham,  Orpheus,  and  ApoUonius, 
these  being  all  looked  upon  as  holy  men  and  tutelary  genii.  That 
ApoUonius  of  Tyana  was  a  real  character,  a  phUosopher,  and  a 
traveller,  appears  from  various  passages  of  ancient  authors ;  but  it  is 
remarkable  that  no  one  mentions  him  until  nearly  a  century  after  the 
time  acsigned  for  his  death.  The  Empress  Julia,  a  Syrian  by  birth, 
was  probably  fond  of  the  marveUous ;  and  PhUoatratus,  intending  to 
entertain  her,  inserted  in  his  book  sll  the  wonderful  stories  he  could 
soUect  relative  to  his  hero.  It  seems  however  that  in  the  time  of  the 
great  struggle  between  the  heathen  and  Christian  reUgions,  under 
Diocletian  and  his  immediate  successors,  some  of  the  heathen  writers 
thought  of  avaUing  themselves  of  the  Life  of  ApoUonius  as  a  kind  of 
counterpoise  to  the  Gospel  narrative.  Hicrocles,  prefect  of  Alexan- 
dria,  and  an  enemy  of  the  Christians,  wrote  a  book  with  that  object, 
in  the  shape  of  a  comparison  between  the  life  of  ApoUonius  by 
Philostratus  and  that  of  Christ,  of  which  book  Eusebius  wrote  a 
refutation  :  '  Eusebii  Pamphili  Animadyersiooes  in  FhUostrati  de 
ApoUonio  Tyanensi  Commentaries  ob  institutam  cum  illo  ab  Hierocle 
Christ!  comparationem,  adomatso.'  Lactantius  ('  Divin.  Instit.,'  v.  8) 
also  combats  the  same  notion  as  absurd.  St.  Augustine  ('  Epist*,*  4) 
alludes  to  ApoUonius  as  a  magician  whom  the  heathens  compared  with 
Christ.  (See  TUlrmont,  '  Hist,  des  Empereurs  Komains,'  vol.  ii,  and 
Bayle*s  article  '  ApoUonius  de  Tyane.') 

The  other  works  of  Philostratus  are :  1,  'The  Lives  of  the  Sophists,* 
in  two  books ;  2,  '  Heroica,'  or  comments  on  the  Uvea  of  some  of  the 
heroes  of  Homer,  in  the  shape  of  a  dialogue ;  3, '  Icones,*  or  descriptions 
of  64  paiutings  which  were  in  a  portico  near  Neapolis  by  the  sea-^ore 
(these  deecriptions  contain  valuable  information  concerning  the  state 
of  ancient  art) ;  4,  Epistles,  mostly  erotic,  excepting  a  few  on  matters 
of  literature ;  one,  which  is  inscribed  to  Julia  Augusta,  is  an  apology 
for  the  sophists.  PhUostratus  wrote  other  works,  such  as  a 
'  Lexicon  Rbetoricum,'  orations,  ftc,  which  are  lost  His  nephew, 
who  is  styled  PhUostratus  the  Younger,  and  who  lived  under 
Macrinus  and  Eiagabalus,  vrrote  also  a  book  of  'Icones,'  which  are 
not  descriptions  of  actual  paintings,  but  are  so  many  subjects  proposed 
to  painters. 

Editions  of  all  the  existing  works  of  PhUostratus  have  been  pub- 
lished by  Morellius,  Paris,  1608;  Olearius,  foL,  Leipzig,  1709;  and 
by  Eay^er,  4to.,  Zurich,  1844,  with  a  valuable  body  of  notes  on 
each  work.  There  are  separate  editions  of  the  lives  of  the  '  Sophists,' 
by  Kayser,  Heidelberg,  18S8;  of  the  'Heroica,'  by  Boissonade,  Paris, 
8vo.  1806;  and  of  the  'Icones,'  by  F.  Jacobs,  and  F.  G.  Welcker, 
Leipzig,  8vo.  1825. 

PHILOTAS.    [Pasxenio.] 

PHILCXENUS,  a  native  of  Eretria,  vras  the  pnpU  of  Nicomachos 
of  Thebes,  whom  he  imitated,  and  even  surpassed  in  rapidity  of  execu- 
tion :  he  is  said  by  PUny  (*  Hist  Nat,'  xxxv.,  10, 36)  to  have  discovered 
some  more  expeditious  methods  of  operation  in  painting.  PhUoxenus 
was  particularly  distinguished  for  a  'Battle  of  Alexander  and  Darius,' 
which,  according  to  Pliny,  was  not  inferior  to  any  of  the  productions 
of  ancient  painting.  It  was  painted  by  order  of  Cassander,  king  of 
Maeedon,  and  therefore  probably  not  long  after  the  116th  Olympiad, 
or&a  dl6L 

It  ia  not  improbable  that  the  large  mosaic,  apparently  representing 
the  battle  of  issus,  ^hich  was  discovered  in  the  year  1831,  in  Pompeii, 
in  the  so-caUed  house,  *  del  Fauno,'  and  is  stUl  preserved  there,  is  a 
repetition  of  the  celebrated  picture  by  Philoxenus  of  that  subject; 
for,  independent  of  Alexander  and  Darius  being  the  two  most  con- 
spicuovB  figures,  the  design  and  composition  of  the  work  are  so  supe- 


rior to  the  execution,  that  its  original  has  evidently  been  the  prodactioa 
of  an  age  long  anterior  to  the  degenerate  period  of  the  mosaic  itsel£ 
With  the  single  exception  of  the  execution,  the  mosaic  exhibits,  in 
every  respect,  merits  of  the  highest  order,  and  it  is  certainly  one  of  the 
most  valuable  relics  of  ancient  art  Pliny  has  mentioned  only  two 
works  by  PhUoxenus,  the  one  alluded  to,  and  a  lascivious  piece,  in 
which  were  three  satyrs  feasting,  a  style  of  art  much  in  rogue  with. 
Grecian  painters,  even  of  the  best  days. 

PHLEGON  {*\4yuv),  a  native  of  Tralles  in  Lydia  (Suidas),  a  fieed> 
man  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian.  Nothing  i»  known  of  the  events  of  his 
life,  and  the  date  of  his  death  is  uncertain ;  however,  aa  one  of  his 
chronological  works,  which  is  no  longer  extant,  carried  the  history 
down  to  OL  229.2— A.D.  141  (Suidaa),  he  probably  Uved  to  the  middle 
of  the  2nd  century  a.d.  Some  fragments  of  his  works  are  aU  that 
remain ;  the  longest  belongs  to  a  treatise  irc^  BavfULaUty,  *  De  Mira- 
biUbus.'  It  is  a  curious  work,  divided  into  thirty-five  chapters  (some 
of  which  are  very  short),  and  containing  (as  might  be  expected  from 
the  title)  a  great  many  absurd  fables.  The  same  may  be  said  of  a 
shorter  fragment  of  four  chapters,  ircpl  ficucpofit6¥, '  De  Longtsvis.'  The 
third  fragment  that  remains  is  a  chapter  wtpl  r&y  'OXv/&W«y,  'De 
Olympiis,'  which  is  supposed  by  Salmasius  ('  Ad  Spartian^'  p.  43)  to  be 
the  preface  to  a  loet  work, '  De  Olympionids.' 

But  what  has  made  Phlegon's  name  more  familiar  among  the 
modems  is  hb  being  cited,  &ough  »  heathen,  as  bearing  witness  to 
the  accomplishment  of  Christian  prophecies.  (Origen,  'Cent  Cels.,' 
Ub.  U.,  §  14,  p.  69,  ed.  Spencer.,  Cantab.,  1677);  but  see  Lardner's 
'  CredibiUty,'  pt  iL, '  Heathen  Testimonies,'  ch.  18,  who  concludes  that 
"upon  the  whole  this  citation  is  of  no  great  moment'*  But  thera  is 
another  passage  of  this  author  which  may  be  reckoned  more  material, 
as  it  has  been  supposed  to  relate  to  the  miraculous  darknfwa  which 
prevaUed  at  the  time  of  onr  Lord's  crucifixion.  In  St  Jerome's  Latin 
version  of  the  '  Chronicle '  of  Eusebius  (p.  155,  ed.  Pont,  Burdig., 
1604),  the  passage  occurs  aa  foUows: — "And  so  writes  Phdegon,  an 
excellent  compUer  of  the  Olympiads,  in  his  thirteenth  book,  saying 
'In  the  fourth  year  of  the  two  hundred  and  second  Olympiad  there 
was  a  great  and  extraordinary  ecUpse  of  the  sun,  distioguished  imiong 
aU  that  had  happened  before.  At  the  sixth  hour  the  day  was  turned 
into  dark  nighty  so  that  the  stars  in  the  heavens  were  seen,  and  there 
was  an  earthquake  in  Bithynia  which  overthrew  many  houses  in  the 
city  of  Nice.'"  (Compare  Origen,  *Cont  Cels.,' Ub.  u.,  §  33,  p.  80; 
lb.,  §  59x  p.  96 ;  and  other  authorities  quoted  by  Lardner.)  This 
passage  was  the  origin  of  a  controversy  in  England  in  the  early  part 
of  the  last  century  between  Mr.  Whiston,  Dr.  Sykes,  Mr.  Chapman, 
and  others,  a  long  and  complete  account  of  which  may  be  found  in 
the  English  translation  of  Bajle's  'Dictionary,'  aud  in  Chaufepi^'a 
'  Supplement '  to  it  The  immediate  cause  of  Uie  controversy  was  the 
omission  of  the  passage  ia^the  eighth  edition  of  Dr.  S.  Clarke's  *  Boyle 
Lectures,'  published  soon  after  his  death  in  1732,  although  it  had  been 
inserted  in  the  first  edition,  which  came  out  in  1706.  This  was  done 
at  the  persuasion  of  Dr.  Sykes,  who  had  auggested  to  Clarke  that  an 
undue  stress  had  been  laid  upon  the  passage. 

The  principal  objections  against  the  authority  of  the  passage  in 
question  are  thus  briefly  summed  up  by  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  ('Comment 
on  Matth.'  xxvii  45) : — 1,  AU  the  authors  who  quote  Phlegon  differ  aud 
often  very  materially,  in  what  they  say  was  found  in  him ;  2,  He  says 
nothiQg  of  '  Judiea :'  what  he  says  is,  that  in  such  an  Olympiad  (some 
say  the  102nd,  others  the  202nd)  there  was  'an  ecUpse  in  Bitbyuia,' 
and  '  an  earthquake  at  Nice ;'  8,  He  does  not  say  that  the  earth4uake 
happened  at  the  time  of  the  eclipse ;  4,  He  does  not  intimate  that 
this  'darkness' was  'extraordinary,' or  that  the  eclipse  happened  at 
the  'fuU  of  the  moon,'  or  that  it  lasted  'three  hours;'  all  of  which 
circumstances  could  not  have  been  omitted  by  him  if  he  had  known 
them;  5,  He  speaks  merely  of  an  ordinary  though  perhaps  total 
eclipse  of  the  sun,  and  cannot  mean  the  darkness  mentioned  by  the 
Evangelists;  and  0,  He  speaks  of  an  ecUpse  that  happened  in  somu 
year  of  the  102nd  or  202nd  Olympiad,  and  therefore  upon  the  whole, 
little  atress  can  be  laid  on  what  he  says  as  applyiug  to  this  event 

The  three  remaining  fragments  of  Phlegon  were  first  published  in 
1568,  Basil,  8vo,  Or.  et  Lat,  by  Xylander,  together  with  Antoniui 
Ldberalisy '  Transform.  Conger. ';  Apollonii,  '  Hist  Mirab. ;'  Antigoni 
Caryatii,  *  Hibt.  Mirab. ;'  and  IL  Antoninus,  '  De  VitA  suft.'  An  im- 
proved edition,  with  notes  by  Meursius,  appeared  in  1620,  Lugd.  Bat, 
4to,  Gr.  et  Lat,  which  is  reprinted  by  Gronovius,  in  his  *'lhesaur. 
Antiquit  Grsdc.,'  vol  viiL,  p.  2690,  sq.  and  p.  2727,  and  toL  ix.,  p. 
1289,  sq. ;  and  also  inserted  among  the  works  of  Meursius,  voL  vii., 
p.  77,  sq.  The  best  edition  is  by  Westermann,  in  his  'Scriptores 
Kerum  MirabiUum  Grsoci,'  Bruna,  1839. 

PHOCAS,  a  native  of  Asia  Minor,  of  an  obscure  famUy,  entered  the 
army  under  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Mauritius,  and  attained  the  rank 
of  a  centurion.  He  happened  to  be  with  his  company  on  the  banks  of 
the  Danube  when  one  of  those  mutinies  so  frequent  in  the  history  of 
the  Eastern  empire  broke  out  among  the  troops  on  that  statiou,  and 
having  probably  made  himself  conspicuous  among  the  disafiected,  he 
was  tumultuously  proclaimed  leader  of  the  insurgents,  and  he  marched 
with  them  to  Constantinople.  At  the  approach  of  the  rebels  an  insur- 
rection broke  out  in  the  capital,  and  the  emperor  and  lus  famUy  were 
obliged  to  escape  in  a  boat  to  Chalcedon.  Phocaa  was  proclaimed 
emperor  and  crowned  by  the  patriarch,  a.Di  602.    Mauritius,  being 
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taken,  wm  pat  to  death,  together  with  his  fire  bodh,  and  rome  time 
after  the  rest  of  his  family  ehared  the  lame  fate.  Phocu  Beat  ambaa- 
aadora  to  Ehosru  IL  to  annonnoe  his  aooession  to  the  throne,  butJthe 
Persian  monarch  haying  learned  the  oirenmstanoes,  took  up  arms  to 
avenge  the  cause  of  Maaritius,  and  carried  on  a  destniotiye  war  in  the 
Asiatic  proyincesL  Phoeaa  fonnd  more  favour  with  Rome.  Gregory  I. 
wrote  him  some  complimentary  letters  jn  which  he  extols  the  Condition 
of  the  Italian  subjects  of  the  empire  as  being  free  men  in  comparison 
with  those  who  were  subject  to  the  Longobard  and  other  kings,  who 
treated  them  as  little  better  than  slaves.  Phocas  remained  on  good 
terms  with  Boniface  IIL  and  Boniface  IV.,  the  successors  of  Gregory. 
He  is  said  by  Anastaaius,  the  Papal  chronicler,  to  have  acknowledged 
Boniface  IIL  as  the  hetd  of  all  the  Christian  churches ;  but  that  which 
is  better  authenticated  is  his  act  of  donation  of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome 
to  Boniface  IV.,  to  be  transformed  into  a  Christian  church,  in  607. 

In  the  meantime  insurrections  broke  out  in  several  parts  of  the 
Eastern  empire,  which  the  suspicions  and  cruelties  of  Phocas  only 
served  to  exsaperate.  Heraolius,  exarch  of  Africa,  sent  two  expedi- 
tions, one  by  sea  and  the  other  by  land,  under  his  son  Heraclius  and 
his  nephew  Nicetas,  who  joining  before  Constantinople,  took  possession 
of  the  city,  after  some  reslBtanoe.  Phocas  was  taken  and  put  to  a  cruel 
death  by  order  of  the  younger  Heraclius,  who  succeeded  him  in  the 
empire,  October  4,  610. 

PHO'CIUN  (^«ir(«y),  an  Athenian  general  and  statesmaQf  was  a 
contemporary  of  Demosthenei. .  His  first  appearance  in  history  is  at 
the  battle  of  Naxos,  kg.  876,  when  Demosthenes  was  seven  years  old, 
being  himself  twenty-seven.  He  survived  Demosthenes  four  years, 
and  may  be  regarded  as  the  representative  of  that  party  in  Athens  to 
which  Demosthenes  was  the  oonstant  antagonist 

Plutarch  relates  that  Phocion  was  the  son  of  a  turner,  but  he  dis* 
believes  the  story  on  account  of  the  goodness  of  his  education  and 
the  liberal  turn  of  his  mind.  Whi^ver  was  his  rank,  Phocion  found 
admittance  into  the  school  of  Plato,  and  afterwards  studied  under 
Xenoocates,  whose  lessons  had  perhaps  greater  influence  on  his 
chanoter  than  even  those  of  Plata  To  a  stwn  and  forbidding  aspect^ 
a  stoical  demeanour,  and  habits  of  rigid  simplicity,  Phocion  united  a 
kind  and  generous  heart  These  qmdities  secured  for  him  so  great  a 
measure  of  popularity  that  he  was  forty-four  times  elected  general, 
and  that  in  an  age  when  public  ofiBces  were  generally  obtained  by 
bribery.  He  was  also  heard  with  so  much  attention  in  public 
that  even  Demosthenes  dreaded  the  effect  of  his  tone  and  pithy 
harangues. 

Plutarch  records  many  of  his  sayings.  There  is  much  wit  and 
point  in  most  of  them;  indeed  they  go  quite  beyond  the  style  of 
antique  jokes,  usually  so  dull  to  modem  ears,  and  there  is  much 
political  wisdom  in  tiiem;  but  still  they  have  an, air  of  intended  wit 
and  a  striving  after  effect  which  make  them  look  different  from  the 
strong  and  genuine  thoughts  of  sa  earnest  and  true-hearted  patriot 
But  after  all,  when  biographer,  and  subject  ench  lived  in  an  age  more 
distinguished  for  smartness  than  solidity,  we  need  not  hold  these 
speeches  inconsistent  with  that  high  character  for  ^isdom  which 
Phocion  bears. 

The  public  incidents  recorded  of  Phocion's  life  are,  as  Is  natural  for 
the  head  of  the  peace  party,  not  numerous.  He  commanded  many 
times  and  often  successfully,  but  he  seems  to  have  acted  the  part  of 
an  ambassador  better  than  of  a  generaL  His  death  (B.a  817)  took 
place  under  circumstanoes  much  like  those  which  accompanied  that 
of  Socrates.  During  the  confusion  which  ensued  after  the  death  of 
Alexandv  a  revolution  occurred  at  Athens,  and  the  democratic  partv, 
drunk  with  success^  condemned  their  chief  opponents  to  deatL 
Among  these  was  Phocion :  he  died  with  the  greatest  composure,  and 
left  an  injunction  to  his  son  to  preserve  no  remembrance  of  the 
wrongs  which  Athens  had  done  to  his  fiither.  As  in  the  case  of 
Socrates,  the  people  soon  saw  their  error ;  repentance  however  doej 
not  usually  atone  for  political  crimes,  and  the  parallel  between  Phocion 
and  Socratea  holds  good  with  regard  to  the  evil  times  which  followed 
their  respective  executions,  showing  public  ingratitude  to  be  the  parent 
08  well  as  the  child  of  civil  corruption. 

PHOCT'm)£S,  of  Miletus,  was  a  philosopher  and  poet^  and 
flourished  about  b.o.  685.  An  admonitory  poem  is  attributed  to  this 
Phocylides ;  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  it  was  written  by  him  or  by 
another  of  the  same  name  in  later  times.  The  reader  is  referred  for  a 
discussion  of  this  question  to  the  first  volume  of  the  '  Bibliotbeca 
Graeca'  of  Fabriciue. 

There  are  several  editions  of  Phocylides,  both  separate  and  along 
with  Theognis  and  others.  A  convenient  and  cocrect  edition  of  these 
Greek  gnomic  or  sententious  poets  is  that  printed  by  Tauchnits,  Leip., 
1819,  which  includes  seven  fragments  of  Phocylides,  besides  the 
above-mentioned  poem. 

PHQ'TIUS  was  bom  in  the  early  part  of  the  0th  oentuiy,  of  a 
patrician  family  of  Constantinople.  He  studied  in  that  city,  and 
iiitained  great  proficiency  in  all  kinds  of  learning,  which  was  enhanced 
by  an  irreproachable  moralitv.  He  was  noticed  by  the  Emperor 
Michael  III.,  who  employed  him  in  various  important  cffices.  The 
emperor  sent  him  on  a  minion  to  Assyria  (probably  Persia  is  meant), 
and  on  his  return  made  him  proto-spatharius,  or  oommander  of  the 
guards,  and  proto-seoretarius  and  member  of  the  emperor's  privy 
ogunciL    Bardas,  the  uncle  and  colleague  of  Miohaely  was  very  partial 
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to  Photins ;  and  having,  on  account  of  some  dispute  as  to  jurisdiction, 
removed  and  banished  the  patriarch  Ignatius,  he  determined  to  put 
Photius  in  his  place.  Photius,  being  a  layman,  took  all  the  various 
clerical  orders  one  after  the  other  in  six  consecutive  days ;  and  after 
being  ordained  priest^  be  was  installed  in  the  patriarchal  ohahr  in  858. 
But  the  informality  of  his  appointment  was  too  glaring,  especially  as 
Ignatius,  although  threatened  and  imprisoned  in  order  to  enfovoe  him 
to  abdicate,  refused  to  do  sa  A  subservient  oounoil  was  assembled  at 
Constantinople  in  868,  which  deposed  Ignatius  and  confirmed  the 
appointment  of  Photius.  Photius  sent  two  "bishops  to  Rome  with 
letters  for  Pope  Nicholas  I.,  in  which  he  gave  a  spedoui  account  of 
his  election,  and  invited  the  pope  to  send  legates  to  Constantinople,  in 
order  to  co-operate  with  him  in  putting  down  the  remains  of  the 
Iconodastio  heresy.  The  legates  came;  and  a  new  council  being 
assembled  in  869,  whieh  the  legates  attended,  Ignatkis  was  brought 
before  it^  and  was  again  deposed  on  the  scors  of  incapacity  and  other 
charges,  and  obliged  to  sign  his  own  abdication,  with  the  oonourtenoe 
of  the  papal  legates. 

The  see  of  Rome  had  for  more  than  a  century  past  been  disputing 
with  that  of  Constantinople  on  a  question  of  jurisdiction.  During 
the  period  of  the  superiority  of  the  loonodasts  at  the  court  of  Con- 
stantmople,  the  patriarchs  of  that  city,  supported  by  the  emperors, 
had  appropriated  to  themselves  the  spirtual  jurisdiction  over  the 
extensive  provinces  of  Illyrioum,  Maoedonia,  Achaia,  and  Sicily,  which 
had  formerly  been  subject  to  the  Roman  see.  A  fresh  subject  of  con- 
tention afterwards  served  to  embitter  the  quarrel  The  heathen 
inhabitants  of  Bulgaria  being  converted  to  Chnstianity  by  both  Latin 
and  Greek  mianonaries,  Photius  placed  the  new  churches  of  Bulgaria 
under  his  own  jurisdiction — a  measure  which  seemed  justified  by  the 
proximity  of  Bulgaria  to  Constantinople.  But  the  pope  alleged  that 
his  own  missionariea  had  been  first  in  the  field,  and  that  the  king  or 
chief  of  Bulgaria  had  sent  his  own  son  to  Rome,  which  was  a  sort  of 
acknowledgment  of  spiritual  obedienoe.  In  riiort  Nicholas  demsnded 
the  restitution  of  the  provinces  of  Illyrioum,  Macedonia,  Aduda, 
Sicily,  and  Bulgaria,  which  Photios  stoutlv  reAxsing^  the  pope  assem- 
bled a  council  at  Rome  in  862,  in  which  he  pronounced  the  election 
of  Photius  to  be  illegal,  and  excommunicated  mm  with  all  his  abettors. 
Photius  however  remained  quietly  in  his  see ;  and  in  the  yesr  866, 
having  assembled  a  oounoil  at  Constantinople,  he  produced  five 
charges,  some  relating  to  doctrine  and  others  to  discipline,  sgainat 
the  Roman  or  Western  Church.  The  charges  were  held  to  be  proved; 
and  Photius,  at  the  head  of  his  council,  excommunicated  tiie  pope^ 
and  declared  him  and  his  abettors  to  be  removed  from  the  communion 
of  orthodox  Christians. 

In  the  year  867,  after  the  murder  of  the  Emperor  Michael,  Basilius 
the  Macedonian  ascended  the  throne.  It  is  said  by  some  that  Photiua 
refused  him  the  sacrament,  and  reproached  him  with  the  murder  of 
bis  benefactor.  However  this  may  be,  Basilius  soon  after  deposed 
Photius,  exiled  him  to  Cyprus,  and  restored  Ignatius  to  his  see ;  and 
this  act  was  confirmed  by  a  general  council  assembled  at  Constanti- 
nople in  869,  which  war  attended  by  legates  of  PDpe  Adrian  IL,  and 
in  which  Photius  was  condemned.  This  is  called  the  eighth  CEou- 
menical  council,  having  been  acknowledged  by  both  the  Eastern  and 
Western  churches. 

Photius  in  his  exile  found  means  to  deprecate  the  hostility  of  the 
emperor,  and  after  some  years  he  was  allowed  to  return  to  Conatanti- 
nople.  Ho  is  said  to  have  composed  a  genealogy  of  Raailins,  in  which 
he  made  him  desoend  firom  Tiridates,  king  of  Armenia.  At  the  end 
of  the  year  877,  the  patriarch  Ignatius  died;  and  the  canonical 
impediment  to  the  exaltation  of  Photius  no  longer  existing,  he  waa 
replaced  on  the  patriarchal  see ;  and  Pope  John  VIIL  waa  induced  to 
approve  his  nomination,  with  the  view  of  restoring  peace  to  the 
church.  In  879  Photius  assembled  a  new  council  at  Constantinople, 
in  which  the  word  'filioqne'  which  Photius  ebarged  the  weetem 
church  with  having  inserted  in  the  Nioene  creed  in  the  6th  or  6th 
centuries,  wsa  erased  from  the  creed.  The  separation  however  between 
the  two  churchea  waa  not  finally  consummated  till  nearly  two  cen- 
turies later,  when  the  {mtriarch  Michael  Ceralarius,  after  a  long  and 
angry  correspondenoe  with  Leo  IX.,  waa  excommunicated,  with  all 
his  adherents,  by  the  pope's  legates,  who  solemnly  deposited  the 
written  excommunication  on  the  grand  altar  of  Sancta  Sophia,  and 
having  skaken  off  the  dust  from  their  feet^  departed  from  Constantinople^ 
Ajx  10544 

In  the  year  886,  Leo,  the  son  and  successor  of  Basilius, '  exiled 
Photius,  for  reasons  not  clearly  asoertained,  into  Armenia,  where  the 
patriarch  died  some  years  after ;  but  the  epoch  of  his  death  is  not 
exactly  known.  Photius  wss  of  an  ambitious  and  turbulent  disposi- 
tJon,  and  this  waa  hia  chief  failing.  Much  has  been  written  for  and 
against  him ;  the  Greek  and  Protestant  writers  being  mostly  in  hia 
favour,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  against  him.  All  however  a^ree  in 
admitting  his  very  extensive  learning,  which  was  truly  wonderful  for 
his  age,  as  well  as  his  exquisite  critical  judgment 

The  following  are  his  principal  works : — 1, '  Myriobiblon,  sive  Biblio- 
tbeca libroram  quos  l^t  et  censuit  Photius,'  with  a  Latin  translation, 
foL  1663.  ImuL  Bekker  published  the  Greek  text^  corrected  after  a 
Venetian  and  three  Paris  msnuscripts,  with  an  index,  Berlin,  1824,  2 
vols.  itOi  The  Bibliotheca  is  a  kind  of  review  of  the  works  which  he 
had  read,  many  of  whioh  have  been  sinoe  lost.    Photius  gives  a  brief 
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epitome  of  etch,  adding  liis  ovn  oriiical  jadgmont  of  tho  mtrita  of  tbo 
wriUr,  ood  of  bia  aUteineiito  aod  opinioiiai  In  ibit  manner  Phoiina 
nuiowa  more  than  fifty  biatoriana,  i^  atiU  greater  number  of  divines, 
beii^ea.oratova,  pbiloaopberi^  grammariana,  rbetoricianay  fte.,  in  all 
87d  worba  wbicb  be  bad  read  and  eiamined.  Fabrioina  (*BibUotb. 
Qrwea,'  ▼•  85)  givea  an  acomrate  liat  of  tbe  worka  notioed  by  Pbotiaa. 
2»  a  Qreek  X^ioon,  pnUiabed  by  Hermann,  4to,  Leip^g,  3808: 
anoiber  edition  by  Ponon  appeared  after  bie  death,  under  the  supvr- 
intendeooe  of  Dobree,  Irf>Ddon,  1822 ;  it  ia  entitled  tttvkiu  rw  TUtrpf 
4^«v  Aftc«y  innmym^  £.  Cod.  Galeano,  deaoripait  B.  Poraonua,  2 
Tola^  8vo.  3.  '£pietlea,'  fol,  London,  1651.  4,  *  Nomoeanon,  being  a 
Oolleetion  of  tbe  Acta  of  the  CounoiUi,  to  tbe  Seventh  (Eoumenieal, 
with  the  eorreaponding  decre«a  of  tbe  Emperon  oonoeming  Kecleaiaa- 
tioal  Mattara,'  fiaael,  1652.  5»  A  treatiae,  '  Adveraua  Latinoa  de  Pro- 
eeaaiooe  Spiritoa  Sanoti,'  and  other  theological  and  controTcnial 
worka,  aeverid  of  wbioh  are  atiU  unpublished:  among  otbera»  one 
ageioat  the  Paulioiana,  of  wbioh  Montfaucon  givea  aomo  fragmenta  in 
hia  '  Bibliotheca  Coeliniana.*  6,  '  Ampbilochia,  being  Anawera  to 
Qneationa  relative  to  varioua  Paaaegea  in  the  Seripturea,  with  an 
idipoaition  of  tho  EpiaOea  of  St  Paul' 

PHRY'NICHUS,  Several  peraona  of  ibia  name  are  mentioned  by 
Suidaa  and  othera. 

PanTHiOHiJB  ol  AiheB%  the  boq  of  Polyphradmon,  waa  a  diaciple  of 
Theapia,  and  a  writer  of  liegedy.  He  waa  upwarda  of  twenty  yeara 
the  contempoieiy  of  ^adiylua,  and  probably  he  waa  about  ae  many 
jeaie  hia  aenior.  The  titleaof  foorteen  tragediea  of  Phryniohua  ooour, 
of  whi^  five  have  been  auppoaed  to  be  tbe  produotiona  of  another 
Phryniohna,  the  aon  of  Melanthaa :  but  Bentley  baa  clearly  proved  that 
thia  anppoaition  ia  without  any  foundation,  and  that  there  waa  only 
one  tragio  poet  of  thia  name. 

Phryniehna  firat  exhibited  B.a  511,  and  he  gained  the  priae  for  hia 
'Phoanioian  Women,'  b.0.  476,  the  aubject  of  which  waa  drawn  from 
oontemporary  hiatoiy,  being  the  victoriea  of  Athena  in  tbe  Petaian 
wara*  Itappeara  from  tbeae  datea  that  he  waa  a  dramatic  writer 
during  tbirty*five  yearab  but  we  know  not  the  time  either  of  hia  birth 
or  hia  death. 

Phryniohua  effected  a  graab  improvement  in  the  tragedy  which 
Theapia  had  introdneed.  He  no  longer  aanotioned  the  ludioroua 
diveraion  in  which  Baoohua  and  the  Satyra  only  were  peraonated ;  but 
he  derived  the  aubjeeta  of  hia  playa  from  the  graver  parts  of  the  mytho- 
logy and  hiatory  of  hia  country.  With  the  example  of  .£acbylua  to 
atimulate  him,  he  made  atill  further  advanoea.  One  of  hia  tragediea, 
*The  Capture  of  Miletoa,'  leferrlng  to  an  event  which  took  place  B.a 
494,  five  yean  after  ^^acbylaa  won  hia  first  priaa,  ia  particularly  men- 
tioned l^  Herodotua  (vL  fil).  He  relatea  that  the  poet  melted  the 
apeotatora  into  teara  by  hia  vivid  picture  of  the  aufferinga  of  their 
Ionian  brethren.  It  may  be  preaomed  that  hia  *  Pheeniaae/  which 
wen  the  priae  B.C.  476,  waa  marked  by  equal  if  not  auperior  excellence. 
Ariatophanea  on  aeveral  occaaiona  bringa  in  the  name  of  Phrynichua 
in  auch  a  way  aa  to  ahow  that  he  waa  eateemed  a  poet  of  no  ordinary 
powera.  But  Phrynichua  did  not  invent  the  dialogue ;  he  had  only 
one  actor,  at  leaat  until  iEscbylua  introduocd  the  dialogue ;  the  chond 
ode  atill  eonatituted  the  chief  part  of  tbe  performance.  The  improve- 
ment of  firat  adding  the  dialogue  and  ahortening  the  ohorua  ia  due  to 
^Bchylua ;  Phrynichua  firat  introdueed  female  parte.  No  fragmenta 
of  Phryniohua  are  extant. 

PHRTHiGHUa  OF  ATflxVB,  a  oomio  poet»  who  flouriahed  ao.  430. 
Ten  comediea  of  hia  are  mentioned  by  anoient  writera.  (Suidaa; 
Bentley.)  A  lew  fragmenta  of  thia  poet  have  been  oollected  by  Herteliua 
andOrotiua.  He  ia  once  quoted  by  the  Phrynichua  who  forma  the 
enbjeot  of  the  next  articloi 

Phbtxiohus  (called  Arrhabiua  by  Photiua;  and  by  Suidaa,  the 
Sophiat  of  fiitbynia),  flourished  under  the  emperora  H.  Aureliua  and 
Oemmodoa^  from  a.d.  170  to  190.  He  baa  left  a  work  entitled  <  A 
Seleoiion  of  Attic  Verba  and  Nouna,'  the  object  of  which  ia  to  point 
out  the  proper  uae  of  certain  words,  and  of  certain  forma  of  worda,  aa 
alone  authoriaed  by  the  writera  of  pure  Attic  diction.  Thia  work  baa 
been  aeveral  tknea  printed.  The  beat  edition  ia  that  of  Lobedk,  8vo, 
Leipafg,  1820,  which  oontaina  the  aubatanoe  of  all  the  annotationa  of 
the  preceding  editiona,  and  ia  enriched  with  many  original  remarks. 
A  fragment  of  Herodian,  the  grammarian,  upon  the  same  aubject, 
aeoorapaniea  the  work  of  PhrynichusL 

PUZZE'TTA,  GIOYA'NIJI  BATTISTA,  one  of  the  moat  oalebrated 
of  the  later  Venetian  paintera,  waa  bom  at  Venice  in  1682  or  1688, 
and  waa  fiiet  inatructed  in  deaign  by  hia  father,  Jacopo  Piazaetta,  a 
oarver  in  wood.  He  waa  taught  painting  by  Holinari,  but  he  acquired 
;  bia  atyle  in  Bologna  from  tiie  worka  of  Spagnoletto  and  Queroino. 
Piaaaetta  ia  one  of  the  '  Naturaliat '  aohool  of  painting,  and  he  ia  one 
of  the  darkeat  of  thoae  who  are  aometimea  called  '  Tenebroai :'  they 
generally  jminted  on  dark  grounda.  He  died  at  Veoioe  in  1764. 
.  Piaazetta'a  picturea  are  doubtiess  much  darkened  through  time:  they 
are  diatinguiabed  by  their  atrong  contrasta  of  light  and  abade.  Hia 
uasterpieee  ia  considered  the  'Beheading  of  John  the  Baptiat'  at 
Padua.  He  excelled  in  caricature.  Many  of  hia  worka  have  been 
engraved.  (Zanetti,  JkUa  PiUura  Venetiana,  die,/  Lanzi,  Staria 
PiUoricn,  die.) 

PIAZZI,  JOSEPH,  waa  bom  at  Ponte  in  the  Valteline  (Switaerland), 
July  16, 1746.    Hia  education  appeara  to  have  commenced  at  Milan, 


where  he  aiiomed  the  baUt  of  the  Th^tina,  and  beeaae  an  inmate 
of  the  convent  of  St.  Anthony.  Here  and  at  Turin  he  atudied  the 
daaaica  and  matbematica  under  Tiraboaehi  and  Beooaria»  and  at  Roma 
under  Leaueur  and  Jaequier,  the  editoia  of  the  Jeauita'  edition  of  the 
*Principia.'  He  bvgan  to  teach  pbiloaopby  at  Qenoa;  but  having 
expreaaed  himself  too  openly  on  certain  theological  pointa,  he  waa 
threatened  with  the  peraeoution  of  the  Dominicana,  from  which  he 
eaeaped  by  accepting  the  profeaaorahip  of  mathematica  in  the  new 
Univeraity  of  Malta,  conferred  upon  him  by  tbe  Orand>Maater  Pinto. 
Upon  hia  return  to  Italy  he  became  profeaaor  of  philoooptay  and 
mathematica  in  tiie  College  of  the  Noblea  at  fiavenna,  but  here  again 
bia  religioua  opiniona  mwle  him  many  enemiea.  Soon  after  the  pub- 
lieation  of  two  pbiloaophical  theaea,  which  were  deemed  '*  too  bold  for 
ao  young  a  divine,"  he  found  it  expedient  to  retire,  firat  to  Cremona 
and  thence  to  Bome,  where  he  waa  for  aome  time  reader  of  dogmatic 
theology  at  San  Andc^  della  Valla.  In  1780,  at  the  recommendation 
of  Jaequier,  he  waa  appointed  profeasov  of  tbe  higher  mathematica  in 
the  Academy  of  Palermo,  where,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  vioeioy, 
he  founded  an  aatronomical  obaervatory.  In  1787  he  visited  Paria^ 
where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Lalande,  Jeaunt,  Pingr^,  Delambra, 
and  Bailly ;  alao  of  John  Casaini,  Meohain,  and  Lagendre,  who  were 
at  that  time  oooupied  in  determining  the  difference  of  longitude 
between  the  obaervatoriea  of  Paris  and  Greenwich.  He  next  viaited 
England,  where  he  became  intimate  with  Maakelyne,  Hersobel,  Vinoe, 
and  more  particularly  with  Ramadan,  to  whom  he  confided  the  con- 
struction of  the  inatrumenta  for  hia  new  obaervatory.  Much  of  hia 
time  during  hia  atay  in  England  waa  paaaed  at  the  Obaervatoiy  of 
Oreenwich.  Here,  with  Dr.  Maakelyne,  he  obaerved  the  aolar  eolipaa 
of  June  3, 1788 ;  and  the  year  following  he  communicated  a  paper  to 
the  Boyal  Society  ('Phil  Trana.,'  voL  79,  p.  hb\  containing  the 
obaervationa  of  that  edipae  by  twelve  other  aatronomera,  and  the 
eonsequencea  thence  deduced  by  himself  relative  to  the  longitudes  of 
the  aeveral  obaervatoriea.  At  that  time  the  longitude  of  the  Dublin 
Observatory  waa  taken  at  24'  68" ;  Piaaai  givea  %Sf  18*4*,  and  expraaaea 
hia  confidence  that  thia  ia  within  two  seconds  of  the  truth :  the  long!" 
tude  now  given  in  the  <  Nautical  Almanac'  ia  86'  S2".  This  paper  ia 
underatood  to  be  hia  earlieat  produetion  as  an  aatronomer.  Having 
after  much  importunity  obtained  the  completion  of  hia  inatrumenta, 
he  leturaed  with  them  to  Sicily  in  tbe  latter  part  of  tbe  year  1789, 
and  very  aeon  after  became  one  of  the  moat  aotive  and  accurate  of 
modem  observera.  l%e  Obaervatory  of  Palermo  waa  at  that  time  the 
moet  southern  in  Europe,  that  at  Malta  having  been  recently  deatroyed 
by  fire.  In-the  oourae  of  the  firat  ten  yeara  be  determined  the  positions 
of  no  less  than  6748  atara.  His  firat  catalogue  waa  publiabed  in  1808 
under  the  titie  of  'Stellarum  Inerrantium  Positionea,'  wbioh  waa 
deaervedly  honoured  by  the  Academy  of  Scieneea  of  Paria,  and 
acquired  for  ita  author  the  eateem  and  admiration  of  astronomers. 
It  waa  while  thua  occupied  that  he  diaooven^d,  January  1,  1801,  the 
firat  of  the  forty-two  minor  planeta  now  (1866)  known  to  be  situated 
between  the  orbita  of  Maia  and  Jupiter,  and  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  Cerea  Ferdinandea,  out  of  complioient  to  his  patron  the  king 
of  Naples.  Ferdinand  would  have  commemorated  the  event  by  circu- 
lating among  the  attronomera  of  Europe  a  gold  medal  bearing  the 
effigy  of  Piaari;  but  the  latter  auggeated  that  the  money  would  be 
more  uaefuUy  applied  in  the  purobaae  of  an  equatorial,  of  which  the 
obaervatory  was  in  need.  ^  • 

In  1817  he  waa  called  to  Naplea  to  put  into  activity  the  new 
obaervatory  erected  by  Murat  on  the  heighta  of  Capo  di  Monte.  He 
waa  auoceeded  in  the  Obaervatory  of  Palermo  by  M.  Cacoifttore,  to 
whom  he  had  previoualy  confided  the  difficult  task  of  reexamining 
Maskelyne's  thirty-six  principal  atara.  The  obeervationa  of  Caceiatore, 
which  were  extended  to  130  atara,  form  the  baata  of  Piaaai'a  aecond 
catalogue  of  7646  stars,  publiabed  hi  1814.  Speaking  of  thia  catalogue, 
the  council  of  the  London  Aatronomical  Society  remariE,  in  their 
aeventh  annual  report,  that  "it  exceeda  everything  of  the  kind  which 
preceded  it,  and  ahowa  more  powerfully  than  words  oan  expreaa  what 
may  be  effected  by  the  talenta  and  aaaiduity  of  one  individual." 
Piaaai  waa  a  member  of  the  principal  aoientifie  'aofiletios  of  Italy, 
Fran oe,  and  Gkrmany.  Of  the  Royal  Society  of  London  he  waa  elected 
a  fellow  in  1804,  at  the  same  time  with  Baron  Zaoh  and  Profeaaor 
Qauss.  He  died  at  Naples,  July  22,  1826.  His  Ubraiy  and  ioatru- 
mente  he  bequeathed  to  the  Obeervatory  of  Palermo,  and  a  Uberal 
annuity  in  perpetuity,  to  be  appropriated  in  auccesaion  to  the  eduoation 
and  maintenance  of  young  men  who  evince  a  marked  partiality  for 
aatronomical  acience. 

The  preceding  notice  ia  ohiefiy  drawn  from  an  article  in  the  'Bulletin 
dea  Scieneea'  for  1826,  drawn  up  by  De  Angelia  under  the  eye  of  the 
Baron  Zaoh.  The  published  worka  of  Piaaai  uentioned  in  difiereot 
numbers  of  the  '  Bulletin  dea  Scieneea,'  are  collected  and  appended  to 
a  tranalation  of  the  above  article  in  Brewatei'a  'Journal^ for  1827 
(vol.  vi,  p.  198).    They  are  aa  under  :— 

1,  *  Disoourse  on  Astronomy,*  Palermo,  1790 ;  2, '  Deacription  of  the 
ObaervatoiT  of  Palermo^'  in  9  booka,  of  which  four  were  publiabed  in 
1792  and  five  in  1794 ;  8,  *  On  the  Diaoovery  of  the  Planet  Ceres,' 
Palermo,  1802 ;  4,  '  Obaervationa  on  the  Ohliqoityof  the  EoUptic,' 
1804  (<Mem.Soo.  Italiana,' tome  xL);  5,  *0n  the^reoeaaioo  of  the 
Equinoxea,'  1804  ('KpheUL  de  Milan ') ;  6,  <  On  the  ParaUax  of  aome 
of  the  Fixed  Stara'  <<Mem.  Soo.  Italiana,'  xii.);  7,  'On  the  Measure 
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of  the  Tropioftl  Year '  (Id.,  tome  ziil.) ;  8/  On  the  Proper  Motion  of 
the  Bixed  Stare'  ('Mem.  de  I'lnet.  Nat.  Ital./  tome  i);  9,  *The 
Metrioal  System  for  Sicily/  1812;  10, '  Leesona  in  Astrooomy/  1817 ; 
11, '  On  the  Observed  and  Calculated  Solsticea'  ('  Mem.  de  I'lnst.  de 
Milan/  tome  ii);  12,  'On  the  Italian  and  European  Clock '(' Oiom. 
de  Soienie  par  la  Sicilia,  Aug.,  1824);  18,  'On  the  Progreea  of 
Astronomy'  (<  Giom.  de  Soc  Lett  et  Art!  par  la  Sicilta,'  April,  1824); 
14|  'Deaoription  of  the  Meridian  of  the  Cathedral  of  Palermo,  eetabliahed 
by  Piaaai  in  1798/  by  M.  Cacoiatore  (Id.,  Anf^ist,  1824). 

PICAKD,  JEAN,  wa^  bom  2lBt  July,  1620,  at  La  Fl^che  in  the 
present  department  of  the  Sarthe,  and  became  priest  and  prior  of 
Rille  in  the  aame  department.  Soaroely  anything  la  known  of  his 
early  history.  Kven  the  namea  of  hie  parents  appear  to  have  been 
forgotten,  as  they  are  not  mentioned  by  Lalande,  who  visited  his  birth- 
placa  Peienaa,  in  hia  '  Critioal  History  of  the  Disoovery  of  the  Lon- 
gitude/ referred  to  by  Delambre,  speaks  of  one  Fioard,  a  gardener  of 
the  Duke  of  Crequi,  whom  the  astronomer  Le  Yalois  instmoted  so 
successfully  in  the  use  of  astronomical  instruments,  that  he  became 
one  of  the  moat  celebrated  observers  of  his  age.  As  the  subject  of 
this  article  is  the  only  Pioard  who  is  known  to  have  acquired  any 
celebrity  as  an  astronomical  observer,  it  may  be  conjectured  that  he 
was  the  humble  individual  here  alluded  ta  The  earliest  event  with 
which  his  name  is  assooiated,  and  of  which  the  date  is  recorded,  is  the 
solar  eclipse  of  the  2fith  August,  1645,  which  he  observed  with  the 
astronomer  Qassendi,  whom  he  succeeded,  in  7655,  as  professor  of  astro- 
nomy in  the  College  Royal  of  France.  He  was  one  of  the  eight 
individuals  selected  by  Colbert,  in  1666,  to  originate  the  Academy  of 
Sciences.  The  following  year  he  made  his  first  application  of  the 
telescope  to  the  measuroment  of  angles;  which  alone,  observes  Delam- 
bre, would  entitle  him  to  the  esteem  and  remembrance  of  astronomers. 
Prior  to  this,  plain  sights  only  had  been  used,  with  which  not  oi&ly  aro 
distant  objects  froquently  altogether  invisible,  but  of  thoee  which  can 
be  seen  the  outline  is  seldom  distinctly  defined,  whUe  in  some  cases,  as 
in  the  fixed  stara,  they  have  an  apparent  magnitude  which  they  do  not 
really  possess.  According  to  Li^ire  however  the  merit  of  tliis  great 
iniprovement  (which  was  eagerly  adopted  by  every  astronomer  of 
note,  Hevelius  excepted)  is  divided  between  Picard  and  Ausout,  who 
wero  in  partnership,  though,  from  Picard*s  description  of  his  inven- 
tion, in  his  work  entitled  '  Figuro  de  la  Terro/  it  would  appear  to  be 
exdnsively  due  to  himself,  ^on  after  this  he  introduced  an  entiroly 
new  system  of  astronomical  observations,  wherein  the  pendulum,  then 
recently  invented  by  Huyghens,  is  first  brought  into  use  in  determin- 
ing the  right  ascension  of  the  stars  by  noting  the  instant  of  their 
passage  across  the  meridian*  This  method,  observes  Delambre,  which 
is  adhered  to  at  the  preeent  day,  "insures  to  those  two  authors, 
Huyghens  and  Picard,  an  incontestable  superiority  over  all  the  astro- 
nomers of  the  time  without  a  single  exception."  In  the  memoir 
wherein  these  views  are  mora  fully  developed,  and  which  he  read 
before  the  Academy  of  Sciences^  in  AprU  1670,  he  urges  the  necessity 
of  forming  more  correct  tables  of  the  sun-  and  fixed  stars,  sa  also 
tables  of  refraction,  which  he  regarded  as  the  chief  foundation  of  all 
sound  practical  astronomy.  For  this  pnrpose  he  solicited  the  erection 
of  a  mural  quadrant^  which  after  many  years  of  needless  delay  was 
finally  adjusted  in  the  plane  of  the  meridian,  not  however  till  Picard 
was  upon  his  death-bed. 

In  1671,  with  a  view  of  giving  astronomen  greater  confidence  in 
employing  the  observations  of  Tyeho  Brah^,  I^oard  visited  the  island 
of  Uoene  in  order  to  determine  the  position  of  Uranibei^.  Scarcely 
a  vestige  of  the  observatory  remained ;  sufficient  however  to  enable 
him  to  detect  an  error  of  one  minnte  in  the  latitude  and  several 
minutes  in  the  longitude,  as  given  by  Tyeho,  which  confirmed  the 
suspioiODS  preTiouBiy  entertained  by  astronomers.  While  absent  on 
this  occasion  ho  met  with  Roemer,  then  a  young  man,  with  whose 
mathematical  talents  he  was  so  well  pleased  that  he  brought  him  to 
Paris  and  introduced  him  to  the  academy.  The  observatory  of  Paris, 
the  plan  of  which  had  been  furnished  by  Picard,  was  completed  In 
1671,  when  it  waa  immediately  occnpied  by  Dominic  Cassini,  who^  at 
Pioard's  recommendation,  had  been  invited  by  Colbert  to  take  up  his 
residence  in  France.  It  was  not  till  two  years  later  that  inferior 
accommodation  within  the  same  boUding  was  allotted  to  Picard.  "  He 
says  Delambre,  "  all  his  projects  neglected  or  their  executien 
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deferred ;  all  expenditure  and  encouragement  lavished  upon  objects  of 
less  utility,  though  to  the  eye  of  the  vulgar  of  a  more  brilliant  character, 
such  as  the  rotation  of  the  three  planets,  and  the  four  new  "satellites 
of  Saturn ;  while  telescopes  of  great  cost  were  imported  from  Italy  to 
verify  these  discoveries,  which,  though  certainly  very  curious,  were 
and  always  will  be  nselessb"  The  astronomical  ephemeris  entitled 
'  La  Connaiflsanoe  des  Temps,'  originated  with  Picard  in  1679,  and  was 
continued  by  him  till  his  deatlu  The  same  year  he  was  nominated 
with  Lahiro,  by  the  king,  to  conduct  certain  surveys  along  the  coast  of 
Qascony,  the  result  of  which  sufficiently  indicated  the  necessity  of 
constructing  an  entirely  new  map  of  the  country.  For  this  purpose 
he  proposed  the  extension  of  the  are  of  the  meridian  passing  through 
the  Paris  observatory  as  far  as  the  extremities  of  the  kingdom :  a 
proposal  which  has  since  been  carried  into  effect.  As  an  observer,  he 
was  no  less  indostrious  and  accurate  th^,  as  a  philosopher,  he  was 
enlightened.  His  observations  from  1666  to  1682,  collected  and 
published  bj  Lemonnier  in  1741,  under  the  title  of  '  Histoire  Celeste,' 


are  a  sufficient  proof  of  his  activity ;  while  his  perseveraaoe  for  ten 
yean  in  observing  the  minnte  variations  which,  from  causes  then 
unknown,  are  oonUnually  taking  plaos  in  the  altitude  of  the  polar  star, 
is  equally  conclusive  as  to  his  seal  and  the  perfection  which  astrono- 
mieal  observation  attained  in  his  hand. 

What  Picard  is  however  now  chiefly  remembered  for,  is  his  msasar** 
ment  of  an  aro  of  the  meridian  of  Paris  between  Amiens  and  Malvoisina. 
This  was  begun  in  1669,  and  forms  the  subject  of  his  work  entitled 
*  M^sure  de  la  Terre,'  Paris,  1671,  a  large  folio  of  80  pages.  The  base 
extended  along  a  paved  road  from  Y illejuive  to  Juvisy ;  it  was  twice 
meaaured,  the  results  being  5662|  and  6663^  toises,  the  mean  of  whteh 
waa  taken.  The  difibrence  between  the  latitudes  of  Amiens  and 
Malvoisine  he  found  to  be  1*  22'  56",  and  the  length  of  the  inter- 
mediate aro  78,850  toisee ;  whence  it  followed  that  the  length  of  one 
degree  between  those  latitudes  was  57,057.  The  toise  employed  waa 
that  of  Chastolst  **  Lsst,"  says  Picard,  '<  this  toise  should  share  the 
fate  of  those  employed  in  former  surveys,  of  which  only  the  name 
remains  [it  hsa  since  been  lost],  we  will  connect  it  with  a  meamfs 
which,  bemg  taken  from  nature  herself,  «iiim^  be  invariable  and  um^ 
vergal.^  He  then  states  that  he  determined  with  great  care  the  length 
of  the  pendulum  vibrating  seconds  (which  he  supposod  was  constant 
for  all  latitudes),  and  which  at  Paris  he  found  to  be  440*5  lignet, 
according  to  ^e  toise  of  Chastelet.  (*M^sure  de  la  Terre,'  p.  4.) 
The  most  accurate  determinations  which  have  since  been  made  do  not 
differ  firom  this  result  by  so  much  as  the  ^^  of  a  ligne.  (Fraoccsur, 
'  Qi^morphie,'  p.  256.)  At  the  date  of  this  survey  the  law  of  refhM- 
tion  was  imperfectly  known,  and  its  effects  were  neglected.  The  eSbcts 
arising  from  what  have  since  been  termed  aberration  and  nutation  had 
been  felt,  but  astronomers  then,  and.  for  more  than  half  a  century 
afterwards,  knew  not  how  the  requisite  corrections  should  be  applied. 
These  were  therefore  sources  of  error  which  vitiated  the  observatiomi 
of  Pioard  in  common  with  those  of  all  other  astronomers  of  that 
time;  and  in  addition  an  error  of  six  toises  was  committed  in  the 
measurement  of  the  base.  The  whole  of  the  operations  have  since 
been  repeated  by  Lemonnier  ('  Degr^  du  Meridien/  Paria,  8vo,  1740) 
and  Lacaille,  and  still  more  recently  by  Delambre.  The  final  roralt 
gives  57,074  toises  for  the  length  of  the  degree,  which  differs  flrom 
Picard's  by  17  toisss  (85*6  English  feet);  and,  thus  rectified,  this 
measurement  is  one  of  those  on  which  the  greatest  reliance  is  now 
placed.  The  care  with  which  the  whole  of  Ficard's  operations  wers 
conducted,  and  the  superiority  of  his  instmmente  and  methods  over 
those  employed  in  any  previous  survey,  naturallv  produced  eonsi- 
derable  confidence  in  his  result  Astronomers  would  not  indeed  have 
been  justified  had  they  regarded  the  results  of  former  surveys  in  any 
other  light  than  rough  approximations  which  enabled  them  to  aasigli 
the  limits  within  which  the  true  dimensions  of  the  earth  would  one 
day  be  found,  but  which  were  useless  in  determining  what  its  dimen- 
sions and  fignre  really  were.  Newton,  in  1666,  failed  to  establish  the 
truth  of  his  theory  of  gravitation  by  employing  an  erroneous  measure 
of  the  earth's  radius,  and  did  not  resume  its  consideration  till  he 
heard  of  Pioard's  survey,  by  which  it  was  confirmed.  Norwood's 
measurement  of  the  aro  of  the  meridian  between  London  and  York, 
which  took  place  in  1638,  gave  results  which  have  since  been  shown 
to  be  correct^  and  were  doubtless  known  to  Newton.  But  bis  measurd- 
ment  differed  too  oonsiderebly  from  those  which  preceded  it  to  be 
admitted  on  the  strength  of  the  imperfect  apparatus  employed  by 
him.  Norwood^s  measure  is  called  by  Delambre  a  great  piece  of  good 
fortune.    [Norwood,  Riobabo.] 

Picard  died  at  Paris,  12th  of  July,  1682  (Delambre) ;  oooordlng  to 
other  authorities,  his  death  took  place  in  1683  or  1684.  Besides  the 
works  already  mentioned,  the  following  are  inserted  in  the  '  Memoire' 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  The  numbers  refer  to  the  volume : — 
vi,  De  la  Pratique  des  Grands  Cadrans  par  le  Caloul ;  De  Menaarls ; 
De  MeneurA  Liquidomm  et  Aridorum;  De  Proportione  Aquarum 
Effluentinm ;  Fragments  on  Dioptrics ;  Treatise  on  Levelling.  All  but 
the  last  are  in  the  'Divers  Ouvrages/  Acl,  folio,  Paris,  1698.  vii. 
Measurement  of  the  Earth;  Astronomical  Observations  made  in 
Denmark;  Astronomical  Observations  made  in  various  parts  of  France 
(4  papers),  x.  Immersion  and  Emersion  of  Jupiter's  Satellites 
observed  at  Paris  in  1668;  Observation  of  the  Lunar  Edipses  of  7th 
July,  1675,  and  11th  January,  1676,  by  Cassioi,  Picard,  R5emsr  (2 
papers);  Experiments  relative  to  the  Flienomenon  observed  in  the 
Vacuum  of  the  Barometer;  Occultation  of  Saturn  by  the  Hooiii 
observed  by  Cassini,  Picard,  BOemer,  and  De  La  Hire. 

(Delambre^  AetronomieModemef  and  Biotfraphie  Univeredle  ;  Lalaade, 
Biograj^ie  Aetrontmiqiie ;  Condoroet,  Ehge  de  Picard:  Fontenelle^ 
St/^  de  Picard  ;  Montuda,  Hitt.  dee  MatMmaHquee,  Ae*) 

PICARD,  LOUIS  BENOIT,  member  of  the  French  Academy,  and 
one  of  the  most  successful  dramatists  of  his  age,  was  bom  at  Paris  in 
1 769.  His  first  prodnotion  for  the  stage  was '  Le  Badinage  Dangereui,' 
which  was  followed  by  a  very  long  succession  of  comedies,  displaying 
novelty  in  thdr  subjects,  faithftd  and  well-hit-off  portraitures  of  con- 
temporary mannen,  playfulness  of  dislogue,  and  clever  traits  of  satire ; 
to  such  degree  indeed  vut  hj  some  he  has  been  styled  the  Molidre  of 
his  day.  Not  only  ware  his  productions  eminently  popular  at  home, 
but  many  of  tiiem  were  either  translated  or  nuKKleUed  by  Iffland* 
Hell,  and  other  Qerman  writers.  Among  his  pieces  in  verse, '  Mediocre 
et  Bampant,'  'Le  Mari  Ambitiettx/  and  'Les  Amis  de  College/ are 
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generally  conudered  bis  best ;  whil«  the  '  Contrat  d'UnioD/  '  La  Petite 
ViUe,'  and  '  Lee  Marionettes'  are  regarded  as  his  master-pieces  among 
those  in  prose.  Besides  their  literary  merits  and  the  strong  oomic 
talent  they  evince^  it  is  not  the  least  recommendation  of  Picard'a 
dramas  that  they  have  for  the  most  part  a  useful  or  moral  aim. 
Numerous  as  are  his  productions  of  ihi»  dass,  they  by  no  means  con- 
stitute the  whole  of  his  literary  compositions,  for  he  likewise  wrote 
the  '  Gil  Bias  de  la  Revolution/  and  several  other  novels  which  obtained 
oooaiderable  vogue.  Among  these,  'L*Honndte  Homme,'  has  been 
translated  into  English  under  the  title  of  '  The  Novice,  or  Man  of 
Integrity.'  In  addition  to  these  various  labours  with  his  pen,  Picard 
was  at  ond  time  a  performer  at  the  Th^tre  Louvoia,  and  from  1801 
director  of  that  theatre.  He  waa  afterwards  successively  manager  of 
the  Opera  and  the  Odeon  theatre.    He  died  December  31st,  1828. 

PICART,  ETIKNNE;  called  *  Le  Remain,'  a  celebrated  French 
engraver,  waa  bom  at  Paris  in  1631,  His  prints,  chiefly  portraits  and 
history,  are  very  numerous:  they  are  firmly  executed,  but  want 
harmony.  He  worked  with  the  graver  and  the  etdiing-needle,  much 
in  ihe  style  of  Poilly.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  caUed  Le  Remain 
from  his  long  sojourn  in  Borne,  or  he  assumed  the  name  that  he  might 
not  be  confounded  with  another  engraver  of  the  name  of  Picart  He 
was  engraver  to  the  king^  and  a  member  of  the  French  Academy  of 
Painting,  Ac.    He  died  at  Amsterdam  in  1721. 

Bxbnard  Picabt,  the  son  of  Etienne  Picart,  bom  at  Paris  in  1668, 
waa  a  designer,  and  as  an  engraver  superior  to  his  father.  He  was  the 
pupil  of  Le  Clera  Hia  best  works  are  those  executed  in  France.  In 
Amsterdam,  to  which  place  he  accompanied  his  father  in  1710,  he 
worked  exclusively  for  the  booksellen,  and  became  mannered,  mettdlic, 
and  merely  omamentaL  A  great  many  of  his  prints  are  from  his  own 
designs,  in  which  he  imitated  the  style  of  oomposition  of  Antoine 
CoypeU  He  had  a  facility  in  imitating  the  styles  of  other  earlier 
engravers,  and  he  published  many  prints  of  this  claes  which  are  said 
to  have  deceived  collectors;  Picart  used  to  call  them  'Impostures 
innocentes,'  and  they  were  published  under  this  title,  to  the  number 
of  78,  with  a  list  of  ms  works,  at  Amsterdam,  in  1734,  after  his  death. 
Hia  printa  altogether  amount  to  about  1300,  and  one  of  the  best  of 
them  is  a  '  Slaughter  of  the  Innocents,*  after  a  design  of  his  own : 
there  are  varioua  impressions  of  it  '  Darius  opening  the  Tomb  of 
Nitooris^'  after  Le  Sueur,  is  also  one  of  his  best  prints ;  it  is  much 
in  the  style  of  Girard  Andran.    He  died  at  Amsterdam  in  1733. 

PlCCIlfl,  NICOLO,  was  bom  at  Bad  in  the  Neapolitan  dominions, 
in  1728.  His  father,  a  musician,  intended  him  for  the  Church;  but 
the  predilection  of  the  son  for  his  parent's  profession  waa  too  strong 
to  be  overcome,  and  at  the  age  of  fourteen  he  waa  entered  at  the 
Conservatorio  Santo  Onofrio,  where  he  completed  his  studies  under 
Leo  and  Durante.  The  first  marked  proof  of  his  genius  for  oompo- 
sition waa  evinced  in  his  serious  oi^ra  '  Zmobia,'  produced  at  the 
theatre  'San  Carlo '  in  1756.  This  led  to  his  being  invited  to  Rome, 
where  he  brought  out  *  Alessandro  nell'  Indie,'  wUch  waa  eminently 
BUCoessfuL  Four  yean  after  appeared,  in  the  same  city,  his  comic 
opera,  '  La  buona  Figliuola,'  the  drama  by  Goldoni,  founded  on 
Richardson*!  'Pamela,'  which  has  alwaya  been  considered  as  Piocini's 
maaterpiece,  and  is  especially  admirable  for  the  originality,  beauty, 
and  appropriatenesB  of  its  aira^  as  well  as  for  the  judicious  manner  in 
which  the  accompaniments  are  written,  simple  as  th^  are,  compared 
with  those  of  a  later  age.  It  saved  the  Boanager  of  tiie  Teatro  delle 
Dame  at  Rome  from  ruin,  and  excited  a  d^;ree  of  enthusiasm 
amounting  to  extravagance :  dresses,  wines,  and  even  buildings  took 
the  name  of  the  principal  character  in  the  piece.  La  Cecchina.  The 
opera  waa  given  in  London  in  1766,  with  an  effect  but  little  lesa  than 
it  had  produced  at  Rome.  Next  year  saw  his  '  Olimpiade,'  in  which  ia 
the  aria  '  Se  circa,  se  dice,'  a  chef-d'oeuvre.  He  now  waa  applied  to 
from  all  quarters  in  Italy  to  f umish  the  varioua  theatres  with  operas, 
and  he  compoeed  many,  most  of  which  were  very  successful,  though 
now  forgotteif — ^a  drcumstanoe  which  ought  to  excite  no  surprise,  as 
wa  are  informed  by  M.  Ginguen^  that  in  a  very  few  years  he  had  pro* 
duoed  134  operas,  besidea  a  vast  number  of  masses,  cantatas,  and 
detached  piecea. 

Piodni  having  received  a  presamg  invitation  to  Paris  arrived  there 
in  1776,  and  prepared  himself  to  compose  for  the  Academic  Rojale 
de  Muaique.  His  first  difficulty  was  an  utter  ignorance  of  the  F^ndi 
language ;  but  Marmontel,  by  becoming  his  instructor,  soon  removed 
this  impediments  He  next  had  to  oontend  against  national  prejudices, 
and  also  very  formidable  rivals,  namely,  Qluck,  and  afterwarda  Sao- 
chini  For  aome  account  of  the  musical  feuds  in  Paria  to  which  his 
visit  gave  rise^  we  must  refer  to  our  notice  of  Gluok.  His  '  Roland ' 
(a  drama  by  Quinault),  by  which  he  introduced  himself  to  a  Parisian 
audience,  met  with  every  poesible  success,  and  though  it  led  to  a 
furious  war  among  the  oonnoiseurs  as  well  as  amateurs  of  all  degrees, 
the  composer  was,  by  its  mesne,  firmly  established  in  the  French 
capital,  and  ohoeen  as  director  of  L'Eoole  de  Chant,  having  previoualy 
been  appointed  singing-master  to  the  queen. 

The  revolution  drove  Piccini  back  to  Naplea,  after  losing  nearly  all 
his  property.  He  waa  at  first  received  with  smiles  by  his  own 
sovereign;  but  having  carried  with  him  to  his  native  country  politi- 
iul  opiniona  not  likely  to  be  pleasing  to  the  ears  of  an  absolute 
monarch,  and  which  he  had  the  imprudence  to  pour  into  them,  he 
Hras  die^iiaced.  proscribed,  and  placed  imder  the  surveillance  of  the 


police.  In  1798  he  contrived  to  return  to  Paris,  where  hia  friemds 
obtained  for  him  a  pension  of  5000  francs,  besidea  a  gratui^  of  2400 
more  from  the  society  Des  Enoouragemens  litt^rairea,  with  the 
addition  of  apartments  in  the  Hdtel  d'AngivilUer.  Hia  various 
anxieties  however  brought  on  a  paralytic  affection,  from  which  he 
recovered,  and  was  received  with  kindness  by  the  first  codsuI,  who 
appointed  him  inspector  of  the  Conservatoire  de  Musiqae.  Bat 
shortly  after,  oppressed  by  domestic  afflictions,  he  experienced  a 
return  of  his  former  attack,  under  which  he  finally  sunk  in  1800,  and 
was  interred  at  Passy,  where  a  handsome  tomb  ia  erected  to  his 
memory. 

PICCOLCKMINI,  ALEXANDER,  titular  archbishop  of  Patrsa,  and 
coadjutor  of  the  arohbiahop  of  his  native  place,  waa  bom  at  Siena  in 
1608.  No  events  of  bis  life  are  particularly  worth  recording,  but  the 
wide  extent  of  his  writings,  and  the  eateem  in  which  they  were  held 
by  his  contemporaries  and  immediate  followers,  make  his  name 
remarkable.  He  waa  moreover  of  an  original  turn,  and  hia  writinga 
are  almost  all  in  Italian,  so  that  he  is  among  the  earlieat  of  thoee  who 
endeavoured  to  raise  the  character  of  vernacular  literature  by  treatiDg 
all  branches  of  knowledge  in  modem  tongues.  His  commentaries  on 
Aristotle  were  prised  for  their  good  sense  and  for  their  abandonment 
of  most  of  the  scholaaticisms  by  which  that  philosophy  waa  disfigured 
by  comc^entators.  He  advocated  in  1678  the  reformation  of  the 
calendar,  which  waa  afterwarda  adopted.  In  hia  book  on  the  fixed 
stars  and  the  sphere  he  adopts  the  mode  of  designating  the  stazs  by 
lettera— a  small  matter,  but  one  which  makes  the  greater  part  of  the 
immortality  of  Bayer,  and  to  which  the  diagrams  of  Pieeolomini 
establish  his  prior  claim.  His  works  are  of  a  most  misceUaneous 
character — astronomy,  physics,  comedies,  sonnets,  morals^  divinity, 
and  commentaries  on  Aristotle.  De  Thou  speaka  in  strong  terms  of 
the  rare  union  of  diversity  and  depth  which  his  acquirements  pre- 
sented.   He  died  March  12,  1678. 

PICHEGRU,  CHARLES,  a  general  of  the  French  republic,  was 
bom  of  humble  parts,  in  1761,  at  Arbois  in  Franohe-Comt^    He 
studied  at  the  college  of  Brieime,  enlisted  as  a  common  soldier,  and 
accompanied  his  regiment  to  America.    On  his  return  he  waa  promoted 
to  be  seijeant-major.    He  embraced  the  principlea  of  the  revolution, 
and  in  1793  commanded  the  army  of  the  Rhine.    In  the  following 
year  (1794)  he  succeeded  General  Hoche  in  the  command  of  the  army 
of  the  North,  which  was  in  a  state  of  great  disorder.    He  succeeded 
in  restoring  order  and  discipline  in  the  army,  and  when  the  FVench 
went  into  winter-quarters,  they  were  masters  of  the  whole  oountiy  to 
the  line  of  the  river  Wahl,  excepting  Nimegnen,  the  ide  of  Bommel,  and 
Breda.    The  winter  proved  exceedingly  severe^  and  as  soon  aa  the  ice 
was  sufficiently  strong  to  bear  artillery,  Piohegru  made  a  aimultaneous 
and  completely  successful  attack  on  the  above  places,  and  crossed  the 
Wahl  in  January  1796.    The  English  were  obliged  to  embark,  the  prince 
of  Orange  abandoned  his  army,  and  recommending  the  states  to  make  no 
more  res&Btance,  fled  to  England,  and  nothing  remained  for  the  French 
but  to  take  possession  of  the  entire  country.   The  plan  of  the  early  part 
of  the  campaign  is  said  to  have  been  traced  out  by  Camot,  but  Pichegru 
deserves  the  reputation  that  he  gained  by  the  enei^  and  foreaight  he 
displayed  in  thia  winter  campaign.    On  his  return  to  Paris,  he  was 
appointed  general  of  the  army  of  Paris  during  the  insurrection  of  the 
fauxbourgs  in  April   1795,  and,  by  the  confidence  with  which  his 
presence  inspired  the  troops,  he  mainly  contributed  to  reatore  tran- 
quillity.   He  then  joined  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  where  he  entered  into 
correspondence  with  the  prince  of  Cond^,  with  a  view  of  reatoring  the 
Bourbona  to  the  throne.    His  treason  being  suspected,  he  waa  super- 
seded in  the  oommand  of  the  army  of  the  Rhine  by  Moreau,  in  1796. 
The  embassy  to  Sweden  waa  offered  to  him  and  dedhied,  and  he  retired 
to  Jura,  for  which  department  he  was  elected  in  1797.    Thiers  says 
"  he  had  too  much  tact  and  was  too  pmdent  to  conceive  any  project 
of  counter-revolution  at  this  time;  but  he  received  the  royalists' 
money,  and  gave  in  return  plenty  of  promises."    He  next  became 
president  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundired,  and  being  detected  in  a 
conspiracy  to  overthrow  the  republican  party,  he  waa  arrested  Sep- 
tember 4,  1797,  sent  to  the  Temple,  and  with  Barthelemy,  WiUot, 
and  aeveral  mors,  immediately  transported  to  Cayenne.    After  eight 
months  he  made  his  escape  to  England,  where  he  waa  well  received  as 
a  partisan  of  the  BourbonSb    In  1804,  Pichegru  and  Geoi^gea  Cadoudal 
were  employed  with  several  of  the  Yendean  leadera  to  organise  a  plot 
to  overthrow  the  government  of  the  First  ConsuL    Being  detected  by 
the  police,  Pichegru  wsa  arreated  at  Paria  on  the  17th  February,  and 
sent  to  the  Temple.    While  a  process  waa  being  commenced  against 
him,  he  waa  found  on  the  mormng  of  the  6th  of  April  1804,  strangled, 
but  whether  he  died  by  his  own  hand  or  not  is  uncertain.    An 
attempt  was  made  to  affix  the  stigma  of  hia  murder  on  Bonaparte, 
but  there  do  not  seem  to  be  grounds  sufficient  to  establish  this  charge. 
PICHLER,  CAROLINE,  one  of  the   moat  prolific  and  popular 
noveUsts  of  Germany,  was  bom  at  Vienna  on  September  7, 1769,  the 
daughter  of  the  Counsellor  von  Greiner  and  his  wife  Caroline,  who 
had  been  reader  to  the  Empreas  Maria  Theresa.    She  waa  carefully 
educated  at  home,  was  taught  Latin  with  her  younger  brother,  and 
enjoyed  the  society  of  the  most  diatinguiahed  and  intelligent  men 
in  that  capital    Among  them  waa  Andreas  Pichler,  whom  she  married 
in  1796,  and  as  her  mother  had  not  neglected  to  inatruot  her  aa  well 
|n  household  duties  as  in  accomplishments,  the  unioft  was  a  happy 
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one.  Her  frequent  interoourM  with  eminent  litenrj  men  and  poets 
had  led  her  very  early  to  become  a  writer,  and  ihe  had  oontributed 
many  imall  poetical  pieces  to  the  German  almanacsL  But  it  was  not 
till  after  her  marriage,  and  by  the  persuasion  of  her  husband,  that 
some  of  her  previously  written  papers  were  published  under  the  title 
of  'GleiohniBse'  <*  Parallels '),  but  without  her  name,  in  1800.  En- 
couraged by  the  praises  of  some  eminent  men,  she  next  issued  the 
novel  of  '  Olivier/  which  first  appeared,  still  without  her  name^  in 
1802,- in  the  *  Osterreichisohe  Taschenkalendar.*  To  this  succeeded 
'  Idyllon,'  mostly  youthful  productions,  in  1803 ;  the  novel  of  '  Leo- 
nore,'  in  1804,  in  two  Tolumes;  and  'Ruth,'  a  poem,  in  1805.  Her 
next  work  was  an  attempt,  in  the  novel  of  '  Agathocles,'  published  in 
1808,  to  depict  the  influence  of  Christianity  in  elevatiog  the  character 
of  mankind,  in  opposition  to  Gibbon's  depreciatory  remarks  in  his 
history.  Hormayr  and  others,  struck  witn  the  talent  this  work  dis- 
played, now  advised  her  to  relinquish  poetry,  and  to  devote  herself  to 
the  popularising  the  history  of  her  native  country.  This  she  did  in 
the  'Count  von  Hohenburg,'  'The  Siege  of  Vienna  in  1566,'  'The 
Swedes  in  Prague,' '  The  Re*conqueet  of  Ofen,'  ''Henrietta  of  England,' 
and  '  Frederic  the  Fighter,'  in  all  of  which  the  historical  material  is 
worked  up  with  considerable  skill,  and  a  good  picture  afforded  of  the 
manners  of  the  time.  These  all  appeared  between  1811  and  1832, 
and  the  earlieat  of  them  therefore  preceded  the  labours  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott  in  elevating  the  character  of  the  historical  novel.  Their  great 
fault  consists  in  a  diffuseness  occasioning  a  frequent  flatness,  which 
pervades  all  her  productions.  She  also  wrote,  on  similar  subjects, 
two  or  three  dramas^  but  with  no  great  success.  Her  other  novels 
were  ' Frauenwiirde '  ('The  Worth  of  Women'),  in  1808,  and  'Die 
Nebenbuhler'  ('The  Rival'),  in  1821,  both  of  which  obtained  and 
deserved  considerable  applause  and  popularity.  Her  next  work  was 
the  'Zeitbilder'  ('Pictures  of  the  Times'),  which  wsa  published  in 
1840.  She  died  in  Vienna  on  July  0, 1843.  After  her  death  appeared 
'Denkwiirdigen  aus  meinem  Leben '  ('  Memorable  Events  of  my  Life ') 
which  was  published  in  4  volumes  in  1844 ;  and  her  collected  works 
have  been  issued  in  60  yolumes. 

PICKBRSQILL,  the  name  of  two  distinguished  painters. 

Henbt  William  Pickersoill,  R.A.,bom  Dec.  3,  1782,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  artistic  career  painted  some  hiiitorical  and  mytho- 
logical subjects,  but  he  eventually  devoted  himself  exclusively  to 
portrait-painting,  and  it  is  as  a  portrait-painter  that  he  has  obtained 
his  present  high  position.  Mr.  Pickersgill  has  painted  the  portraits 
of  a  great  number  of  members  of  aristocratic  and  wealthy  families,  and, 
especially  since  the  death  of  Mr.  Phillips  [Pbillifb,  Thomas,  RA.],  he 
has  had  an  unusually  large  proportion  of  sitters  eminent  in  the  world 
of  politics,  science,  and  letters ;  he  haslikewiM  been  greatly  in  request 
to  paint  honorary  and  presentation  portraits  for  public  bodies,  &a 
His  style  ii  quiet  and  pleasing,  and  his 'likenesses  are  generally  faithful 
and  expressive.  Mr.  Pickersgill  was  elected  R.A.  in  1826;  in  1855  he 
succeeded  Mr.  Uwins  as  librarian  to  the  Royal  Academy.  In  the 
Vernon  Gallery  la  an  excellent  likeness,  painted  by  Mr.  Pickersgill  in 
1846,  of  Robert  Vernon,  the  munificent  donor  of  the  Vernon  Colleotion 
to  the  nation  :  the  same  collection  also  contains  a  portrait  in  a  fancy 
dress  by  Pickersgill,  entitled  '  A  Syrian  Maid.*     [See  Supplkmbht.] 

*  Frederick  Richard  Pickersgill,  R.A.,  a  nephew,  we  believe^ 
of  the  preceding,  was  bom  in  London  in  1820,  and  studied  at  the 
Royal  Academy.  He  exhibited  his  first  oil  picture,  'The  Combat 
between  Hercules  and  Acbelous'  in  1840 ;  to  which  succeeded  'Amoret 
delivered  by  Britomart^'  1841 ;  '(Edipus,'  1842;  'Dante's  Dream,' and 
'Florimel  in  the  Cottage  of  the  Witch'  (now  in  the  Vernon  Gallery), 
1843;  'The  Lady  in  the  Enchanted  COiair  (Comus),' 1844 ;  'Amoret^ 
Emilia,  and  Prince  Arthur  in  the  Cottage  of  ScUunder,'  and  '  The 
Four  Ages,'  1845;  'The  Flight  of  Stephano  CoUoprino,'  1846;  and 
'The  Chiistian  Church  during  the  persecutions  by  tbe  Pagan  Emperors 
of  Rome,!  1847.  At  the  Cartoon  exhibition  in  Westminster  Hall, 
1843,  Mr.  Pid&ersgiU  received  one  of  the  ten  additional  prises  of  lOQL 
for  his  cartoon  of '  The  Death  of  Kiog  Lear.'  In  1845  he  sent  a  fresco 
to  Westminster  Hall ;  and  in  1847  one  of  the  three  first-class  prizes  of 
500^  was  awarded  to  him  for  Ms  painting  of  '  The  Burial  of  Harold,' 
and  the  picture  was  purchased  by  the  Cotnmissioners,  for  an  additional 
500^.,  for  the  House  of  Lords.  Mr.  PickersgUl  was  elected  A.R.A. 
in  1847,  and  R.A.  in  1857.  Among  others  he  has  contributed  the 
following  works  to  the  exhibition  of  tbe  Ro^al  Academy  :  '  Idleness,' 
'Britomartis  unveiling  Amoret^'  1848;  'Circe'  and  'The  Maids  of 
Aloyna  tempting  Rogero,' 1849 ;  '  Samson  betrayed,'  '  Pluto  carrying 
away  Proserpine,'  and  '  A  scene  during  the  invasion  of  Italy  by  Charles 
VIII.,'  1850 ;  'Rinaldo,'  1851 ;  'Pan  and  Svrinx,'  and  '  The  A4oration 
of  the  Magi,'  1852;  'Angelo  Participazio,  and  '  Arrest  of  Francesco 
Novello  da  Carrara,'  1853;  'The  death  of  Francesco  Foscari,'  1854; 
'  Britomart  unarming,'  '  (Christian  in  the  Valley  of  Humiliation,'  and 
'  John  sendeth  his  Disciples  to  Christ,'  1855 ;  '  Love's  Labour  Lost,' 
and  '  Christ  blessing  liitle  Children,'  1856.  Mr.  Pickersglll's  pictures 
are  pleasing  rather  than  impressive  in  character;  his  style  is 
apparently  formed  on  that  of  Sir  Charles  Eastlake,  alike  in  range  of 
subjects,  composition,  colour,  and  general  treatment. 

PICO,  GIOVANNI  DELLA  MIRA'NDOLA,  bom  in  1468,  waa  the 
son  of  Giovanni  Francesco  Pico,  count  and  sovereign  of  the  little  state 
of  Mirandola  and  Concordia,  which  now  forms  put  of  the  Modenese 
territory.    He  was  a  precocious  youth,  and  gifted  with  a  prodigious 


memory;  he  studied  almost  evenr  branch  of  learning  which  was  then 
taught,  philosophy,  law,  philology,  general  literature,  and  poetry. 
He  learned  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Chaldaic,  and  Arabic.  With  regard 
to  philosophy,  he  followed  the  Platonic,  or  rather  the  Neo-Piatonic,  or 
Alexandrine  school.  He  travelled  through  France  and  Italy,  and 
'sustained  public  scholastic  disputations  in  several  universities.  He 
was  pleased  to  argue  on  both  sides  of  a  question,  and  he  thus  acquired 
a  wonderful  reputation  for  learning.  When  twenty-three  years  of 
age  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  drew  up  nine  hundred  propositions  on 
all  kinds  of  subjects,  logic,  ethics,  physics,  metaphysics,  theology, 
mathematics,  astrology,  and  the  cabbsla,  inviting  all  the  learned  of 
Europe  to  argue  with  him  upon  each  and  all  of  them.  This  challenge 
was  accepted  in  some  instances,  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  come  off 
▼ictorious.  But  this  display  of , erudition  was  not  without  danger, 
especially  in  that  age.  Out  of  the  900  propositions,  13  were  picked 
out  by  ^  officious  persons  which  savoured  of  heresy,  or  incredulity,  or 
something  of  the  kind,  and  were  denounced  to  Pope  Innocent  VIIL, 
who  ordered  a  strict  inquiry  upon  so  grave  a  subject.  Pico  wrote  his 
defence,  which  was  drawn  up  with  great  modesty,  and  in  which  be 
professed  his  submissive  orthodoxy.  In  conclusion  the  pope  con- 
demned the  propositions,  but  acquitted  the  author  of  aoy  heretical 
intention. 

At  last  Pioo  chose  Florence  for  his  residence^  being  attracted  thither 
by  the  renown  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  and  his  friends.  (Machiavelli, 
*  Stor.  Fiorent.,'  vi)  He  there  iUsputed  and  wrote  upon  the  Platonic 
philosophy,  which  he  strove  to  reconcile  with  the  scriptures.  He  also 
wrote  a  work  against  astrology,  in  12  books,  which  is  perhaps  the  best 
of  his  writings,  and  likewise  a  dissertation  on  ancient  mythology,  and 
a  commentary  on  the  book  of  Genesis.  His  works  have  long  since 
been  forgotten.  He  died  at  Florence,  in  November  1494,  at  the  age 
of  thirty-one,  on  the  vei^  day  that  Charles  VIIL  of  France  enterfd 
that  city.    His  nephew  Gian  Francesco  Pioo  wrote  his  biography. 

PICTOR,  FAB1U8.    [Fabius  Pictob.] 

PIERMARI'NI,  GIUSEPPE,  an  eminent  Italian  architect,  was 
bom  at  Foligno,  July  18th,  1784.  His  father  (Pietro)  was  a  merchant, 
and  intended  that  Giuseppe  should  apply  himself  also  to  business ; 
but  his  bent  of  mind  led  him  to  give  his  attention  more  willingly  to 
mechanics  and  scientific  pursuits.  Having  constructed  for  himself  a 
geographical  globe,  20  Roman  palms  (about  144  English  feet)  in 
diameter,  it  attracted  many  visitors,  and  among  others  the  celebrated 
mathematician  Boscovich,  who  recommended  his  father  to  send  him  to 
Rome  to  pursue  his  studies  systematically  under  proper  instructorSb 
He  was  nearly  twenty  years  of  age  when  he  went  to  Rome^  and,  eager 
to  make  up  for  lost  tune,  he  applied  himself  with  ardour  to  ma£e- 
mstics  and  architecture.  He  studied  architecture  first  uoder  Poggi,  and 
next  under  Vanvitelli  [Vanyitxlli,  Luiqi],  who  conceived  a  particular 
regard  for  him,  and  a£forded  him  every  opportunity  of  gaining  prac- 
tiod  instruction,  the  means  for  which  were  abundantly  supplied  by 
Vanvitelli's  numerous  engagements.  On  VanritelJi's  going  to  Naples 
to  erect  the  palace  of  Caserta,  he  took  Piermarini  vrith  him  as  his 
principal  assistant  in  tha^  extensive  work.  Again,  when  Vanvitelli 
was  afterwards  invited  to  Milan,  by  the  Austrian  government^  for  the 
purpose  of  altering  and  embellishing  the  palace  there,  or  that  now 
called  the  Palazzo  Imperiale,  for  the  Archduke  Ferdinand,  Piermarini 
accompanied  him;  and  for  Piermarini  this  proved  a  singularly 
important  eyent  Meeting  with  obstacles  and  having  otiier  engage- 
ments that  demanded  his  attention,  Vanvitelli  contented  himself  with 
making  some  general  designs  and  explaining  his  ideas,  and  recom- 
mended his  pupil  sa  fully  competent  to  supply  his  place.  The  work 
was  accordingly  transferred  to  Piermarini  (1769),  who  thus  unex- 
pectedly found  himself  established  at  Milan,  the  city  destined  to 
become  the  chief  theatre  of  his  professional  labours,  with  the  title  of 
architect  to  the  archduke^  and  inspector-general  of  buildings.  After- 
wards on  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  at  the  Brera  being  established, 
he  was  appointed  to  the  professorship  of  architecture.  For  thirty 
years  Piermarini  was  constantly  employed  at  Milan,  which  is  indebted 
to  him  for  most  of  the  principal  structures  erected  at  that  period. 
Had  he  executed  nothing  of  any  note  besides  the  theatre  Delia  Scale, 
that  edifice  alone  would  have  secured  his  professional  fame :  but  he 
erected,  or  else  altered  and  improved,  so  many  buildings  as  greatly  to 
enhance  the  architectural  character  of  the  city.  Among  the  private 
palaces  or  mansions  l^  him  are  tbe  palaasi  Greppi,  Moriggia,  Lasnedi, 
Sannaaariy  litta,  Cusani,  and  the  magnificent  and  extensive  fa9ade  of 
the  PalazEO  Belgioioso ;  also  one  of  the  fronts  of  the  archbishop's 
palace.  Among  his  public  buildings  are  the  Monte  di  Piet^  the  Monte 
Napoleone,  the  Luoghi  Pii,  the  Teatro  della  Canobbiana,  and  the  Porta 
Orientale,  his  designs  for  which  were  adopted  in  preference  to  Cag- 
nola's.  [Cagkola.]  He  likewise  conducted  many  general  public 
improvements,  such  sa  several  new  streets,  the  Piazza  del  Tagliamento, 
and  almost  the  whole  of  the  new  quarter  called  the  Contrada  di  S. 
Redegonda;  to  which  may  be  added  the  Public  Gardens  and  their 
buildings.  Nor  were  his  labours  confined  to  Milan  itself,  for  he  was 
the  arohiteGt  of  the  elegant  imperial  villa  atMonn;  also  of  the'  Villa 
d'Adda  la  Casano,  and  of  the  Villa  Cusani  at  Deaio,  at  which  last 
place  he  improved  and  completed  the  church. 

Some  years  before  his  death,  political  changes  and  the  state  of 
public  affitirs  induced  him  to  withdraw  altogether  from  MilsOy  and 
retire  to  his  native  town  Foligno,  where  he  occupied  himself  with  hia 
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ikvoarite  liadiM,  and  formed  a  valiiable  oollMtioo  of  books,  wpooiilly 
rioh  Id  works  ui>on  art  Thare  ho  died,  Fubniarj  184h,  1808.  The 
Aeademy  of  the  Br«ra,  at  MUad,  hoooared  hia  memory  with  a  monur 
ment  in  the  poriioo  of  their  building. 

PIERRE,  BIfiHN  ARDIN  DB  ST.,  waa  bom  in  178T.  After  etudying 
at  Paris  ho  entered  the  department  of  oivil  engioeers  mider  the  govern- 
ment, or  *  ponts  et  chaueadea,'  as  it  is  styled  in  France.  A  reduction 
however  which  took  place  some  time  after  left  him  unemployed,  and 
he  entered  the  army  aa  military  engineer;  bat  having  quarrelled  with 
his  superior,  he  waa  dismissed  from  the  service.  Ha  went  to  Malta 
with  the  promise  of  a  oommissbn,  but  found  himself  disappointed. 
He  next  visited  Russia,  where  he  obtained  a  situation  aa  engineer  in 
the  Ruscian  service,  in  which  he  remained  aome  time,  and  executed 
■everal  surveys.  He  drew  up  the  proiect  of  a  colony  of  foreigners,  to 
be  established  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  with  a  republican 
govt- mment,  under  the  protection  of  Buaaia ;  and  presented  his  pkn 
to  the  favourite  Orlov,  who  told  him  eoldly  that  such  plans  could  not 
suit  the  policy  of  Russia.  Becoming  weary  of  that  country,  he  went 
to  Poland,  with  the  intention  of  fighting  against  the  Russians;  but  a 
love  intrigue  which  he  had  at  Warsaw  detained  him  there  for  aboiit 
a  year  without  doing  anything.  From  Poland  he  went  to  Dreaden 
and  Berlin,  and  at  last  returned  to  France,  when  the  Baron  deBreteuil 
procured  him  a  commission  aa  engineer  in  the  Isle  of  France,  or 
Mauritius,  on  the  understaoding  that  he  waa  to  proceed  to  the  ialand 
of  Madagascar  to  endeavour  to  realise  there  his  favourite  plan  of  a 
republican  colony.  While  on  the  voyage  he  found  out  that  hia 
companions,  instead  of  being  intent  on  eatabliahing  liberty  on  the 
Madagascar  coast,  were  proceeding  thither  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
a  supply  of  slavea.  He  quarrelled  with  them,  and  having  landed  in 
the  lale  of  France,  he  lived  two  years  there ;  after  which  he  returned 
t(^  Paris,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  lyAlembert,  Mademoiselle 
d'Fspinasse,  and  other  literary  characters,  who  encouraged  him  to 
publish  a  narrative  of  hia  voyage.  From  that  time  his  career  as  a 
literary  man  began.  He  afterwards  wrote  his  pretty  story  of '  Paul 
and  Virginia,'  one  of  the  best  works  of  its  kibd  in  the  French  laognsge, 
and  which  has  established  hia  rank  among  French  writera.    His  other 


a  situation  under  the  government^  when  the  revolution  broke  out  and 
again  reduced  him  to  povertv.  The  principles  of  the  revolution  were 
however  in  accordance  with  hia  own  theories  of  government,  but  when 
the  i«ign  of  terror  came  he  was  in  some  danger,  eapeoially  aa  he 
ventured  publicly  to  profess  his  belief  in  Qod.  At  last  he  found  a 
protector  in  Joaeph  Bonaparte,  brother  of  the  victorious  general  of  the 
army  of  Italy,  who  generously  aasigned  him  a  pension.  Napoleon 
himself  showed  him  kindness ;  he  gave  him  the  oroaa  of  the  Legion 
of  Honour,  with  a  pension,  and  placed  his  son  in  a  lyceum  and  his 
daughter  in  the  imperial  school  of  Ecouen.    He  died  January  21 , 1 814. 

Bemardin  de  St  Pieno  was  a  kind  of  visionary  for  the  greater  part 
of  hia  life,  and  his  writings  bear  the  stamp  of  his  character.  There  is 
a  good  edition  of  hia  coUeeted  works  in  2  vols,  ito,  with  his  biography, 
'  CEuvres  de  J.  H.  Bemardin  de  St  Pierre,  misas  en  ordra  par  L.  Alm4 
Martin,'  Paris  1886. 

Bemardin  de  St.  Pierre  muat  not  be  confounded  with  Oharlks 
AvBk  Di  St.  PiiRRi,  a  philanthropist,  bom  1658,  died  1748,  and 
known  for  hia  project  of  a  perpetual  peaee,  whioh  he  laid  before  the 
diplomatisto  assembled  at  Utrecht,  '  Projet  de  Paix  Perpetuelle,' 
Utrecht,  1718;  also  a  'Projet  pour  perfeotionner  rfiduoation,'  and 
numeroua  other  works,  which  Oardinal  Dubois  used  to  call  the  dreams 
of  an  honeat  man,  but  some  of  which  however  have  been  since 
acknowledged  to  be  susceptible  of  being  realised. 

PIOAFE'TTA,  ANTONIO,  waa  bora  at  Vieenaa,  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  16th  century,  of  a  patrieian  family,  and  applied  himaelf  to  the 
study  of  mathematica  and  geography.  Being  highly  interested  in  the 
discoveries  whioh  were  then  being  made  by  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
expeditions,  he  set  out  for  Spain  in  the  suite  of  the  papal  nuncio  to 
that  country.  Finding  that  an  expedition  waa  going  to  set  out  firom 
Seville  under  the  direetion  of  Msgalhaens,  he  a&ed  and  obtained  of 
the  Emperor  Charlea  V.  permission  to  join  it  as  a  volunteer.  The 
expedition  sailed  from  San  Lncar  in  September  1519.  [Maoalhaxkal] 
Pigafetta,  being  a  volunteer  on  board,  and  having  no  obligatory  duties 
to  perform,  wrote  day  by  day  a  Journal  of  the  Toyage.  Being  gifted 
with  a  robust  frame  and  heislthy  conatitution,  he  bore  the  hardahipa 
and  escaped  the  diseases  which  destroyed  most  of  the  erew.  He  vras 
present  at  the  landing  on  the  Philippine  Islands,  where  Magalhaens 
*  lost  his  life,  and  waa  wounded  in  the  alfray.  He  returned  to  Spain  in 
the  admiral  ship  Victoria,  the  only  one  that  remained  out  of  the  five 
which  had  aailed  together.  He  landed  at  Seville  in  September  1522, 
having  performed  in  the  course  of  three  years  the  first  voyage  round 
the  globe.  After  repairing  to  church  with  hia  travelling  companiooa 
in  solemn  procession  and  barefooted  to  thank  Ood  for  their  safe  return, 
Pigafetta  went  to  Y alladolid,  where  he  presented  a  copy  of  hia  jotunal 
to  Charles  Y. 

Pigafetta  afterwards  rsinraed  to  Italy,  and,  at  the  request  of  Pope 
Clement  YIL,  he  vrrote  a  more  elaborate  narrative  of  his  voyage,  vrith 
a  description  of  the  strange  countries  he  had  visited,  and  short 
vocabttlariea  of  the  languages  of  the  Philippine  and  Molucca  Islands. 


This  narrative  he  dedicated  to  tiia  Qrand-Master  of  Bhodes,  L*Iala 
Adam,  and  he  sent  a  manuaoript  copy  to  the  Prinoeaa  Louisa  of  S*voy, 
from  whioh  a  French  abridgment  was  made  by  a  certain  Fabre^  mad 
published  at  Paria  without  data  Of  this  abridgment^  Bam uaio  ioaerted 
an  Italian  translation  in  the  first  volume  of  his  '  Baocolta  di  Navig»' 
aioni  a  Viaggi,'  foL,  Venice,  1550.  At  last  Amoretti  disoovered  in  tho 
Ambroaian  Library  at  Milan  a  complete  copy  of  Pigafetta*a  original 
narrative,  which  he  published,  '  Primo  Visggio  intomo  al  Olobo,'  4to, 
Milan,  1800,  with  platea,  drawn  from  the  maps  and  aketehea  whidi 
accompanied  the  manuscript  Pigafetta's  waa  the  firat  account  that 
Enropeana  had  of  the  islanda  in  the  Pacifio  Ocean.  Of  Pigafett«*a 
prrsonal  history  after  hia  return  to  Italy  nothing  ia  known,  excopt  that 
he  was  made  a  knight  of  the  Order  of  St  John. 

PIGALLE,  JEAN  BAPTISTE, «  celebrated  French  soalptor,  was 
the  son  of  a  carpenter,  and  waa  bom  at  Paria  in  1714.  He  was  the 
pupil  of  Robert  le  Lorrsln  and  the  elder  Lemoyna,  and  atudied  three 
years  in  Rome.  On  hia  return  to  Paris  he  attracted  great  notice  and 
obtained  a  permanent  reputation  for  a  atatue  of  Mercury.  The  king 
(Louia  XV.)  purchaaed  the  statue,  and  the  Royal  Academy  of  Painting 
and  Sculpture  elected  Pigalle  a  member.  Louis  XV.  ordered  the 
Bculptor  to  make  a  Venus  aM  a  oompanion  to  this  Mercuiy,  whioh  how- 
ever waa  conaidered  unequal  to  it,  and  the  king  preaented  them  both  to 
Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia :  they  are  atill  at  Sana  Sooci  Another 
celebrated  work  by  Pigalle  is  the  atatue  of  Louis  XV.  at  Rheims ;  bat 
hia  maaterpisce  ia  the  great  allegorical  monument  of  the  Mar^obal  de 
Saxe^  or  Morita  von  Sadisen,  who  commanded  the  Fkvngh  at  Fontenoy, 
in  the  ohureh  of  St  Thomaa  at  Straaboui^,  oonunenced,  by  the  order 
of  Louia  XY.,  in  1765,  and  finished  in  1776.  It  is  a  group  of  fi?e 
figurea  against  a  pyramid,  which  prodaima  the  glories  of  the  marahal : 
the  idea  is  singular — the  marshal  ia  repreaented  in  his  own  ooatnoM^ 
and  crowned  with  laurel,  entering  a  tomb ;  on  one  side  ia  Dtmih,  aa  a 
akeleton;  on  the  other,  Hercules  mourning;  an  imperaonation  of 
France  is  endeavouring  to  reatrain  the  marshal  and  avert  death;  a 
weeping  Qeniua  is  also  in  attendance^  vrith  an  inverted  toroh :  many 
military  trophies  are  introduced  as  accessaries.  The  marshal  ia  moat 
elaborately  modelled.    It  haa  been  several  timea  engraved. 

Pigalle  was  much  employed  by  Madame  Pompadonri  and  his  great 
auocess  is  said  to  be  originally  owing  to  her  patronage.  There  is  no 
great  work  by  Pigalle  in  Paria :  the  tomb  of  the  Comte  d'Harcourt*  in 
Notre  Dame,  ia  the  prindpali  Among  his  smaller  works,  a  figure  of  a 
child  holding  a  esge  from  which  a  bird  haa  escaped,  obtained  him 
great  applause.  He  is  considered  one  of  the  best  sculptors  of  the 
18th  century,  though  his  taste  cannot  be  called  dasaioaL  fie  died  in 
1785,  aa  chancellor  of  the  ancient  Academy  of  Painting  and  Soolpturs. 
The  bronaa  equestrian  statue  of  Louis  XV.,  by  Bouohardon,  whioli  was 
in  the  Place  Louia  XV.,  and  was  deatcoyed  by  the  populace  in  179% 
waa  finished  and  put  up  by  Pigalle. 

PrOHIUS,  STiLTHAN  US  VINAND,  waa  bom  in  1520,  at  Rempea 
in  the  province  of  Overyssel,  in  the  Netherlands.  He  waa  nephew,  on 
his  mother^s  side,  of  Albert  PigMus;  a  learned  oontroveraialiat  of  the 
16th  century,  who  lived  at  Rome^  and  wrote  against  the  Lutherana. 
Stephen  Yinand,  after  studying  in  his  native  country  and  at  Cologne, 
entered  the  eoelesisstical  profeasion,  and  repaired  to  Rome,  where  he 
was  well  received  on  account  of  his  uncle's  reputation  (hia  uncle  being 
then  dead),  in  honour  of  whom  he  added  the  name  of  Pighiua  to  his 
paternal  name  of  Yinand.  He  spent  eight  years  at  Rome  in  etudying 
antiquitiea,  examining  monuments,  copying  inscriptions,  Aa  This 
labour  waa  preparatory  to  the  great  work  which  he  afterwards  wrote 
on  the  Roman  annala.  On  his  return  to  the  Netherlands  he  wss 
made  librarian  to  Cardinal  Oranvelle,  after  whose  death  he  was 
appointed  by  the  Duke  of  Clevea  preceptor  to  his  aon,  with  whom  he 
travelled  through  Italy  about  1575.  The  young  man  however  died  at 
Rome,  and  Pighiua  returned  to  hia  native  country,  and  retired  to  the 
town  of  Xanten,  of  whioh  he  waa  a  canon.  He  died  in  1601,  after 
publishing  the  fimt  volume  of  his  great  work  '  Annalea  Romsnorum,' 
leaving  the  manuaoript  of  the  remainder  to  the  Jeauit  Andreas  Schot^ 
who  publiahed  the  two  following  Tolumes.  The  full  titie  of  the  work 
is '  Annsles  Magistratuum  et  Provinoiarum  S.P.Q.R.  ab  Urbe  Condita, 
ex  Auetorum  Antiquitatnmque  variia  Monumentis  auppleti;  in  qusis 
ReipublicsB  Mutationes,  Fotestatum  ac  Imperioram  Succeasionea,  Acta, 
Legiso,  Bell%  ^^^  Victorin,  Manubiss  atque  Triumphi,  neonon 
inlustria  Stemmata  Famitiarumque  Propaginea  ad  Annoa  et  Tempore 
sua  redueuntur,'  8  vols,  folio,  Antwerp,  1616.  Pighius  gives  a  chronicle 
of  Rome  year  after  year,  firom  the  buUding  of  the  city,  to  the  death  ot 
Yitellius,  A.i>.  69,  the  names  of  the  consuls,  tribunes^  censors,  ndiles^ 
quiBstorB^  pmton^  pro-consols,  pro-prsBtors,  and  other  governors  of  the 
provincea,  wherever  their  names  csn  be  aaoertained  from  ancient 
writers  or  monuments.  He  also  noticee  briefly  the  principal  eventa 
of  each  year,  carefully  quoting  his  authoritiea.  Wherever  an  inscription 
beara  upon  a  fact,  he  transcribes  it  He  also  mentiona  the  tities  of  the 
principal  lawa  and  senatus  consultus,  under  their  respective  years.  It 
ii  altogether  a  work  of  vast  research  and  erudition,  which  cost  the 
author  more  than  twenty  years'  labofar.  Hia  chronology  haa  been 
found  faulty,  aa  moat  Roman  chronologiea  are.  Pighiua  also  published 
a  good  edition  of  Valeriua'  Maximns,  with  valuable  notes,  Antwerp, 
1586. 

PIGNOTTI,  LORENZO,  was  bom  in  1789,  at  FigUni  in  the  Yal 
d'Amo.    He  studied  medidne  at  Pisa,  where  he  took  his  degree  of 
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Doetor  of  Medidne.  Afl«r  pnoUiiDg  feat  fome  iiiiie  a%  noimuM,  Im 
\rM  mftde  profeuor  of  DAtunJ  philosophy  at  PiM,  where  he  spent  the 
greiiter  part  of  his  life^  and  died  in  1812.  His  pnnoipAl  work  is  the 
hiatory  of  Tuscany:  'Storia  deUa  Toseana  sino  al  Prindpato,  oon 
diTerei  Saggi  snlle  8eienM,  Letters^  ed  Arti,'  9  voln  8vo^  whioh  was 
publishad  after  his  death.  He  begins  his  history  with  the  ancient 
Etrufoani^  and  oontinuea  it  through  the  long  period  of  Roman 
dominion.  He  describes  the  Ticissitades  of  the  Tusoan  oities  after 
the  fieill  of  tho  Western  Empire,  the  glorious  period  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  Florence,  Pisa,  and  Siena,  and  oonoludes  his  work  with 
the  fall  of  the  Florentine  republic  and  the  assumption  of  supreme 
power  by  the  second  house  of  MedicL  Gallusai  has  written  the  latter 
part  of  the  history  of  Tuscany  :  *  Istoria  del  Qran  Duoato  di  Toscana 
eotto  il  govenio  della  Case  Medici/  5  toIs.  4to»  Florence,  1787. 
Pignotti  eame  late  for  his  historical  subject*  after  numerous  and  able 
writers  who  had  treated  the  same  matter  either  wholly  or  in  part,  and 
the  historioal  portion  of  his  work  may  be  considered  rather  a  compi- 
lation than  an  original  composition,  yet  he  contributed  to  it  somethiog 
new  by  means  of  his  own  researches  into  the  archives  and  Ubrarien 
But  the  essays  which  he  baa  added  in  distinct  chapters  appended  to 
the  political  narrative,  on  the  Italian  language,  on  the  art  of  war  in 
the  middle  ages,  on  the  reviTal  of  sdences,  letters,  and  the  arts,  and 
on  the  commerce  of  the  Tuscans,  are  entirely  his  own.  His  eenti- 
ments  sre  liberal  in  the  genuine  sense  of  the  word;  he  is  no  party 
man]  he  always  avoided  oontroTersial  poUtica,  and  maintdned  hit 
own  independence  of  opinion.  Pignotti  wrote  also  a  series  of  fables  or 
apologues  19  Italian  Terse,  which  have  been  often  reprinted.  Pignotti  is 
ackowledged  to  be  one  of  the  beet  Italian  fabulista.  He  also  wrote 
some  odea  end  other  poetioal  compositions:  'Poeeie  di  Lorenso 
Pignotti/  Florenoe,  182CI  Pignotti  wss  buried  in  the  Gampo  BMito  of 
Pisa,  where  a  monument  has  been  raised  to  his  memory. 

{Sloffio  di  LortnMO  PiffnoiHf  by  Antonio  Benci,  in  tha  Florenoe 
•Antologia,'I821.) 

PILATB,  PONTIUS,  is  chiefly  known  by  the  part  which  he  oeoupiee 
in  the  New  Testament  history.  Nothing  is  recorded  of  his  extraction. 
Borne  of  the  early  Christian  writers  have  dwelt  upon  the  etymology 
of  his  names,  and  have  supposed  them  deieriptiTe  of  his  character; 
but,  as  Bishop  Pearson  says,  '*in  Tain."  They  are  simply  the  ndben 
and  oognomen  of  the  Romans,  as  Pontius  Aquila,  Pontius  HereuDiu% 
&C.  Pilate  was  a  man  of  the  equt-strian  order,  and  he  was  appointed 
governor  of  Judea  by  Tiberius,  a.d.  26.  By  the  variety  of  terms  used 
to  designate  Pilate  in  this  office,  it  seems  difficult  to  understand 
precisrly  the  nature  of  his  governorship.  Tacitus  calls  him  procurator ; 
Philo  JudsBus  and  the  Oreek  fathers  Mrpovot,  In  the  Qreek  Testa* 
ment  he  is  called  ^tfiioff  and  in  Josephus  both  Mrpovos  and  iiy^ijAr, 
In  King  Jamee'a  translation  he  is  called  governor,  and  eo  also  in  the 
Rhemish  translation.  Dr.  Campbell  calls  him  procurator,  and  this  is 
no  doubt  the  best  word  to  point  out  the  office  of  Pilate,  though  it  is 
evident  that  the  power  of  life  and  death,  which  he  had  over  the  Jews^ 
exceeded  that  which  procurators  usually  posssssed. 

The  character  of  Pontius  Pilate  is  sufficiently  developed  in  the  New 
Testaments  Philo  Judsus  and  Joiephus  repreeent  him  in  a  similar 
lights  as  a  self-willed,  avaricioua,  and  hard-hearted  man.  Josepbns 
states  moreover  that  the  Samaritans,  having  been  treated  by  Pilate 
with  great  barbarity,  made  a  complaint  to  Vitellius,  governor  of  Syria^ 
who  ordered  him  to  Rome  to  give  an  account  of  bis  conduct  to  the 
emperor.  Thia  was  after  he  had  been  procurator  of  Judaa  ten  yearft 
Before  he  arrived  at  Rome,  Tiberius  was  dead;  but  Kusebiua  and 
othera  relate  that  Pilate  was  banished  to  Vienne  in  Gaul,  and  that, 
unable  to  endure  his  disgrace,  he  killed  himself  with  hia  own  hand 
about  the  year  88. 

PILES,  ROQfiR  DE,  who  belonged  to  one  of  the  best  familiea  in 
that  part  of  France  of  which  he  was  a  native,  waa  bom  in  1686,  at 
Clamecy,  in  the  province  of  Le  Nivemoia  (now  the  department  of 
La  Niftvre).  His  parenta  gave  him  a  solid  education,  but  as  he  evinced 
a  decided  inclination  for  the  art  of  painting,  he  was  allowed  to  follow 
the  bent  of  his  genius.  Circumstsnces  however  prevented  him  from 
devoting  himself  exclusively  to  his  arts  Having  been  engaged  by 
President  Amelot  in  1662  as  tutor  to  his  chilHren,  he  accompanied 
young  Amelot  to  Italy,  and  on  h\»  return  published  some  essays  on 
painting.  He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Alphonse  Duft-eenoy,  whose 
Latin  poem  on  painting  he  translated  into  French,  with  explanatory 
notes.  Amelot  de  la  Houseaye,  his  pupil,  having  been  appointed 
ambassador  to  Venice,  De  Piles  was  employed  as  his  secretary  of  legi^ 
tion.  He  also  accompanied  him  on  some  other  missions :  thus  he  went 
to  Lisbon  in  1686,  and  to  Switzerland  in  1689,  and  waa  the  bearer  to 
Louis  XIV.  of  the  treaty  of  Neutrality,  whioh  hia  ambassador  had  just 
concluded  with  the  thirteen  cantons.  The  reputation  whioh  he  had 
acquired  both  in  the  arts  and  public  afiTftirs,  induced  Louis  to  send 
him  to  the  Hague,  under  th»  pretext  of  following  his  profession  as  a 
painter,  but  in  fact  to  enter  into  secret  negociations  with  a  party  in 
Holland  which  was  desirous  of  peaoe.  Being  discovered,  he  wss 
arreeted  by  order  of  the  Dutch  govrroment,  and  during  his  confinement 
he  wrote  his  '  Lives  of  the  Painters.'     When  he  returned  to  France,  a 

Stnsion  was  granted  him.  Amelot  being  appointed  ambassador  to 
adrid,  De  Piles  accompanied  him,  but  hi«  health  being  very  indifierent^ 
the  climate  of  Spsln  did  not  agree  with  him,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
return  to  Pari*,  where  he  died  on  the  6th  of  May  1709. 


Though  his  diplonatio  oceopaliona  prsTMiad  hfan  fron  dfvotiiif 

himself  to  the  practice  of  bis  art,  hA  waa  well  versed  in  its  theory ; 
and  there  exist  several  of  hia  portraite  whioh  am  much  esteemed, 
especially  those  of  Boileau  and  Madame  Dader.  His  printed  works 
are  distinguished  by  a  elear  and  unaffected  s^le  and  refined  taste  | 
but  hit  predilection  for  the  Flemish  school  has  sometimes  rendei^d 
him  partial  in  his  judgments.  Besides  his  *  Lives  of  the  Paiotere,' 
which  have  been  translated  into  English,  he  wrote  several  other  works 
on  painting.  A  collection  of  the  whole  was  published  at  Paris  in 
1767,  in  6  vote.  12mo.  He  likewise  composed  *  Abi4g4  de  1' Anatomie 
aocommod^  aux  Arts  de  la  Peinture  et  de  Sculpture,'  folio,  Paris,  1607. 
with  plates,  all  after  Titian.  -»         » 

PILON.  FUeDEKICK,  a  minor  dramatist,  bom  about  1760  in  Cork. 
He  studied  medicine,  but  at  an  early  age  went  on  the  stage,  and  played 
for  some  years  with  little  success  at  Edinburgh  and  other  places  in  the 
north.  Abandoning  the  stage,  he  sought  his  fortune  in  London,  where 
he  was  for  some  time  employed  on  tbo '  Morning  Post'  newspaper,  in 
writing  occasional  tracts,  and  in  the  oompoaition  of  theatrical  pieces, 
chiefly  for  Mr.  Colman.  He  was  a  man  of  jovial  temperament,  and 
waa  at  one  time  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  France  from  his  creditors. 
He  died  in  1788,  and  was  buried  at  Lambeth.  His  printed  pUys,  in 
number  twelve  or  thirteen,  are  hasty  and  impsrfect  produotionn  A 
plaoe  ia  usually  found  in  dramatic  collections  for  the  two  best  of  them, 
the  £uroe  of  'The  Deaf  Lover/  and  the  oomedy  *He  would  be  a 
Soldier.' 

PILON,  GERMAIN,  a  celebrated  Frsnch  sculptor  of  the  16ih 
century,  or  of  the  '  Renaissance,'  who  died  at  Paris  in  or  about  1690, 
though  some  French  writers  plaoe  his  death  as  late  as  1606 :  the  year 
and  the  plaoe  of  his  birth  are  doubtful.  Pilun  was  the  favourite 
Bculptor  of  Henri  II.  and  Catherine  de'  Medici,  and  tliere  are  still 
many  works  by  him  in  Paris,  executed  in  that  reign.  Among  his  most 
ramarkable  works  are  the  statuee  of  the  tomb  of  Henri  IL  in  St  Denis, 
Le  Tombeau  des  Valois;  but  the  group  of  three  gracea  dothed,  on  a 
triangular  pedestal,  supporting  on  their  heads  a  iplded  bronae  yrn, 
whi(£  contains  the  hearts  of  Henri  and  Catherine,  formerly  in  the 
convent  church  of  the  Celeatins,  but  now,*"  owing  to  the  praiseworthy 
exertions  of  Alexander  Lenoir,  preserved  in  the  Louvre  in  the  '  Mua4e 
des  Sculptures  de  la  Renaissance,'  is  considered  his  master^piecs^ 
Other  works  by  Pilon,  and  many  intereating  sculptures  of  the  period, 
are  in  the  same  collection.  Pilon  waa  very  successful  in  the  working 
of  draperies.  There  are  works  extant  by  him  in  clay,  atone,  alabaster, 
marble,  and  bronae.  Alabaster  waa  very  much  used  by  the  Frend) 
artists  of  the  1 6th  centuiy ;  it  was  easily  procured  from  the  alabaster- 
quarries  of  Lagui  near  Paris. 

PILPAY,  as  it  is  commonly  written,  but  more  oorreotly  6IDPAI. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Bible,  there  is  probably  no  work  that  has 
been  translated  into  so  many  languages,  and  at  so  early  an  epoch,  as 
the  collection  of  tales  which  passee  by  the  title  of  the  '  Fables  of 
Bidpai,'  or  Pilpay.  A  tradition  very  generally  received  attributea  to 
the  Hindoos  the  first  composition  of  this  work,  and  recent  discoveries 
in  Oriental  literature  have  fully  confirmed  the  truth  of  this  report 

Fables  and  talea  in  which  animals  are  introduced  as  actors,  and  in 
which  moral  principlea  and  maxims  of  prudence  ara  inoulcated  by 
example  and  precept  aeem  from  an  early  aje  to  have  been  current 
among  the  Hindoos  Several  oollectiona  of  suoh  atones,  written  in 
Sanskrit  are  still  in  existenoe.  The  oldest  of  them,  and  evidently  the 
parenVstook  of  the  '  Fables  of  Bidpai,'  is  the  work  known  in  India 
under  the  name  of  the  '  Pancha  Taotra,'  or  the  *  Five  Seotions^'  so 
oalled  from  its  being  divided  into  five  books.  This  work  has  been 
tranriated  from  the  Sanskrit  into  the  Tamul  language,  and  again  from 
the  Tamul  into  French,  by  the  Abb6  Dubois.  An  analytical  account 
of  it  drawn  from  the  Sanskrit  original  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Wilson,  is  printed 
in  the  *  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,*  vol  I,  pp.  166-800. 
An  abridgment  of  the  *  Pancha  Tantrs,'  called  the  '  Hit6pad6aa,'  or 
'  Salutary  Instruction,'  haa  become  more  generally  known  in  Europe 
than  the  great  original  work.  It  has  been, translated  into  English  by 
Sir  Gharlea  Wilkins  (8vo,  Bath,  1787),  and  by  Sir  WiUiam  Jodqb 
(*  Works.'  vol.  vL,  4 to  edition) :  several  editions  of  the  Sanslirit  text 
have  been  published.  Both  the '  Pancha  Tantra '  and  the  *  Hitdpsddsa' 
consist  of  prose  intermixed  with  poetry :  the  stories  are  told  in  prose, 
but  the  narrative  is  oonstanUy  interrupted  by  aentenot^s  in  verse^ 
borrowed  from  the  works  of  nearly  sU  the  celebrated  poets  that  pre- 
ceded the  epoch  of  their  composition.  The  names  of  the  compilers 
of  the  *  Pancha  Tantra,'  as  well  as  of  the  '  HitdpadAsa.,'  are  unknown. 
Vishnusarman,  who  is  sometimes  called  the  author  of  the  'Hitdpaddsa,' 
ia  only  one  of  the  principal  interlocutors  in  both  works,  and  is  the 
narrator  of  the  g^reater  number  of  fablea  contained  in  them.  The  age 
at  which  the  'Pancha Tantra'  must  have  been  composed  can howcTcr, 
at  lea!>t  approximately,  be  determined.  In  the  first  book  a  paisoge 
of  an  astronomical  work  by  Var&hamihira  is  dted,  whioh  occurs, 
without  variation,  in  the  two  beet  manuscripts  of  tiie  original  that 
Mr.  Wilson  had  an  opportunity  of  consulting ;  and  as  it  is  prutty  well 
ascertained  that  Varftbamihira  wrote  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
6th  century  ('Asiatic  Reaearchea,'  voL  ix.,  p.  868 ;  Boblen,  'Das  alte 
Indian,'  iL  280),  it  follows  that  the  < Ptaoha  Tantra'  must  have  been 
composed  subsequently  to  that  epoch. 

According  to  an  ancient  tradition  (recorded  in  the  introduction  to 
the  extant  Arabic  and  Perrian  editions  of  the  '  Fkblee  of  Bidpas,'  in 
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the  ShAhnAmeh  of  Furdiui,  and  bj  nearly  every  oriental  writer  on  the 
history  of  the  SaManide  dynasty),  Bantlyebi  an  eminent  physician  at 
the  oonrt  of  the  Persian  king,  Noshirwan,  who  reigned  between  A.D. 
531  and  579,  visited  India  in  searoh,  it  is  said,  of  a  plant  which  had 
been  reported  to  poaseis  the  power  of  restoring  dead  bodies  to  life ; 
and  on  nis  return  to  Persia,  instead  of  that  fabulous  drug,  imported 
into  his  country  a  translation  into  Peblvi  of  the  collection  of  stories 
now  under  our  consideration.  Some  ci^^mstaoces  to  which  Baron  de 
Sacy  draws  our  attention,  render  it  not  unlikely  that  Borziiyeh  mav 
have  been  a  Christian  monk.  (See  the  '  M^moire '  prefixed  to  De  Sapy^ 
edition  of  'Caltlah  wa  Dinmah,'  pp.  86,  87.)  Certain  it  is  that  this 
Pehlvi  rersion  of  the  Indian  tales,  or  rather  the  Arabic  translation 
made  ftrom  it  two  centuries  later,  becam^the  channel  through  which 
these  fikbles  subsequently  found  their  way  to  nearly  every  other  nation 
of  western  Asia  and  of  Europe.  The  author  of  the  Arabic  translation 
was  a  Persian,  who  had  originally  professed  the  religion  of  the  Kagi, 
and  was  named  Riizbeh,  but  on  his  oonversion  to  iSbe  Mohammedan 
faith  took  the  name  of  Abdallah-ben-Mocafik.  He  lived  during  the 
first  half  of  the  8th  century,  and  was  murdered  by  order  of  the 
Abbaside  kalif,  Mansur,  probably  between  the  years  187  and  189  of 
the  Hegira  (a.d.  754*756).  His  Arabic  translation  of  these  fisbles  is  in 
the  East  usually  called  the  '  Book  of  Calllah  and  Dimnah.'  It  is  thus 
designated  in  allusion  to  the  names  of  two  jackals  which  act  a  con- 
spicuous part  in  the  first  story  ^of  the  Arabian  version,  and  which  we 
recognise  in  the  Sanskrit  original  under  the  forms  Carataca  and 
Damanaoa.  (See  the  beginning  of  the  first  book  of  the  'Pancha 
Tantra,'  where  this  is  likewise  the  first  story ;  and  the  first  story  in 
the  second  book  of  the  '  Hit6padess,'  p.  47,  edit.  SchlegeL)  In  the 
title  of  a  Syriac  translation  mentioned  by  Ebed  Jesu,  and  attributed 
by  him  to  Bild  Feriodeuta,  the  same  two  animals  are  called  Calllag 
and  Damnag.  Everv  trace  of  this  translation  is  now  lost;  but  S 
Assemani  is  correct  in  saying  that  Biid  lived  early  in  the  6th  century, 
this  Syriac  translation  must  have  been  made  from  the  Pehlvi  version, 
or  perhaps  from  the  Indian  original  itself. 

Th%narrator  of  the  stories  ii,  in  the  Arabic  version,  called  Bidpai: 
in  the  Sanskrit  original  no  name  similar  to  this  occurs,  and  the  ezpla* 
nations  of  it  proposed  by  several  Oriental  schoUtfs  do  not  sppear  to 
us  satisfactory ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  name  PUpay,  by  which 
the  work  is  most  generally  known  in  Europe,  is  a  corruption  of 
Bidpai. 

From  the  Arabic  text  of  Abdallah  ben  Hoeaffa  sprung  several 
translations  into  the  (modem)  Persian.  One  of  the  earliost  into  verse 
is  attributed  to  Rudeghi,  a  blind  poet  who  flourished  during  the  earlier 
part  of  the  10th  century.  It  was  followed  by  a  trsnsUtion  into  prose 
by  Nasrallah,  who  wrote  about  the  year  515  of  the  Hegira  (aj>.  1121). 
The  most  admired  Persian  translation  is  however  that  written  about 
the  commencement  of  the  1 6th  century,  by  Hussain  VAes  CAshefi, 
and  known  imder  the  title  of  '  Anw&M-Soheili;'  though  less  exact 
and  complete  than  the  later  one  by  the  celebrated  viair  Abalfasl, 
named  ' Ay&r-i-Dftniih.*  The  Anw&ri-Soheili  was,  soon  after  its 
appearance,  translated  into  Turkish,  under  the  title  *HumAytUi- 
tiimehf*  bv  Ali  Chelebi,  who  dedicated  hia  performance  to  the  Osman 
sultan,  Suleiman  I. 

The  earliest  translation  of  the  work  of  Abdallah  ben  Mocaffit  into  a 
European  language  is  the  Qreek  version  by  Simeon,  son  of  Seth,  who 
fiourished  towards  the  close  of  the  11th  century.  8.  O.  Stark  pub- 
lished it,  from  a  Hamburg  manuscript,  in  Qreek  and  Latin,  but  with- 
out the  introductory  chapters  prefixed  to  the  work  partly  by  Barxdyeh 
and  partly  by  Ebn  Mocaffa,  under  the  title  'Specimen  SapientisB 
Indorum  Yeterum,  &a  (Berlin,  1697,  8vo.)  The  chapters  wanting  in 
the  Hamburg  manuscript  were  edited,  though  still  incomplete^  from  a 
manuscript  prsserved  at  Upsala,  by  J.  Floder.  ('P^legomena  ad 
librum  Srf^/njt  icol  IxnyXiinyf,  Upsala,  178a)  It  does  not  appear 
that  translations  into  other  European  languages  flowed  from  tiie  Qreek 
text  of  Simeon. 

The  means  by  which  the  Indian  stories  first  became  known  to  most 
of  the  nations  of  Europe^  was  a  translation  from  the  Arabic  into 
Hebrew,  made  by  Rabbi  Joel,  a  learned  Jew,  probably  a  native  of 
Spain,  who  seems  to  have  flourished  during  the  12th  century.  Of  his 
Hebrew  version  of  the  book  of  '  Calllah  and  Dimnah/  a  single  Inoom- 
plete  manuscript  has  been  preserved  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris,  of 
which  Baron  de  Sa^  has  given  an  ample  account  in  the  nintii  volume 
of  the  <  Noticea  et  fixtraits  des  MSa  de  la  BibUoth^que  du  RoL'  The 
Hebrew  text  of  Rabbi  Joel  was,  in  the  18th  century  (probably  between 
A.D.  1262  and  1278),  turned  into  Latin  by  Johannes  de  Capua,  a 
converted  Jew,  who  dedioated  his  translation  to  his  protector,  the 
Csrdinal  Matthew  de'  Rossi  (Matthaous  de  Rnbeis).  It  bears  the  title 
'  Directorium  Humane  Vita,  alias  Parabola  Antiquornm  Sapientum ; ' 
and  has  been  printed  once^  without  date,  but  probably  in  1480.  This 
lAtin  interpretation  waa  again  translated  into  Spaniah  by  Maestra 
Fadrique  Aleman  de  Baailea,  under  the  title  'Exemplario  contra  loa 
Engafioa  y  Peligros  del  Hundo '  (printed  at  Burgoa,  1498,  foL),  and 
into  Qerman  ^  Count  Bberiiard  of  Wiirtemberg,  under  the  title 
^Beispiele  der  Weisen  von  Qeschleeht  an  Qesohlecht'  (printed  at  Ulm, 
1488).  The 'Exemplario  contra  los  Bngafioa'  seems  to  have  been 
^he  source  from  which  Agnolo  Firemniola  drew  the  snbstanoe  of  his 
Disoorsi  degli  Animali : '^  hero,  however,  the  scenes  of  the  several 
narratives  are  kdd  in  various  real  localities,  transferred  to  Italy.    (See 


*  Opere  di  Messer  Agnolo  Firenanola,'  Florence,  1768,  8vo,  torn  L  pp. 
5-89.)  Another  Italian  version  of  theee  stories,  in  Doni'a  '  Filoe(*phia 
de'  Sapienti  Antichi,  is  little  more  than  a  tranalation  of  the  Latin  text 
of  Johannes  de  Capua.  In  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris  there  is  a 
manuscript  of  another  Latin  translation,  which  waa  made  in  the  year 
1318  by  Raymundus  de  Byterris  (Raimond  de  Bdaers),  by  order  of 
Queen  Johanna  of  Navarray  the  wife  of  Philip  le  BeL  The  author 
says  that  he  had  a  Spanish  original  before  him,  which  is  now  lost,  but 
which  was  probably  a  translation  from  the  Hebrew  of  Rabbi  JocL 

Besides  the  Latin  versbn  from  the  Hebrew  bv  Johannea  de  Capoa, 
there  seems  to  have  existed  another  Latin  tranuation  made  from  the 
Arabic,  which  became  the  source  of  a  tnnsktion  into  the  CasUlian 
language,  said  to  have  been  made  about  the  year  1289  at  the  command 
of  King  Alfonso  X.  of  Castilia. 

(See  the  MSmoire  JSfutarique  iur  U  Uvre  intUM  CatUah  el  Dimna, 
prefixed  to  Baron  de  Saey's  edition  of  the  Arabic  text  of  the  Fablra  of 
bidpsi,  Pwii^  1816,  4to,  and  the  dissertationa  on  the  same  aubject,  and 
by  the  same  authora,  in  vola  ix.  and  x.  of  the  NaUoe§  H  ExtraiU  des 
MSS,  de  la  BiUiothique  du  lUd;  K.B.  Wilson's  Anal^ieal  AceomU 
of  the  Pancha  Tanira,  in  the  Transaeiione  of  the  Royal  Anaiic  Society. 
vol  i  p.  155;  and  BidpaiCe  Fabeln,  aui  dem  Arahitehen  vcm  P.  Woif, 
2  vols.  12mo,  1887.) 

PINCIANO,  ALONZO  LOPES,  Medico  CniRXO  (phjsician  to 
Charles  V.),  bom  about  the  middle  of  the  18th  century,  ia  known  in 
Spanish  literature  aa  having  attempted  the  epio  in  his  <  El  Pelayo ; '  he 
also  wrote  in  a  series  of  letters  the  '  Philosophia  Antigua  Poetica,'  an 
extraordinary  performance  for  the  aga  It  appeared  at  Madrid  for 
the  first  time  in  1596.  Plnciano  waa  the  first  modem  adiolar  who 
ventured  to  think  for  himself  on  the  subject  of  poetic  art ;  he  estab- 
lished a  philosophical  system,  and  went  farther  than  his  master 
Aristotle.  To  him  ia  due  the  credit  of  having  by  a  careful  and  mioute 
study  of  alhthe  writinga  of  Ariatotle,  discovered  that  his  'Poetic' 
was  but  the  first  part  of  the  work  so  entitled :  a  fact  which  had 
escaped  the  notice  of  all  previous  commentatorsi  Pincisno  endeavoured 
to  restore  dignity  to  poetry,  and  to  develope  ita  tme  character ;  he 
treats  minutdy  of  the  senses,  of  the  affectionB,  the  faoultiea  of  the 
underatanding,  and  the  pleasures  of  cultivated  mindu 

mNDAR,  son  of  Daiphantus  (or,  as  others  say,  of  Pagondas,  or 
Scopelinus)  and  Clidice,  waa  bom  at  Cjnoscephahe,  a  village  between 
Thebee  and  Thespia,  in  OL  65,  8  (&a  518),  according  to  Clinton 
(*  Fasti  Helen.,'  ilL  p.  609),  or  in  Ol.  64,  8  (B.a  522),  aecordiug  to 
Bookh  (Pindar,  tom.  UL,  p.  14),  and  died,  according  to  the  former 
computation,  in  b.ol  439,  according  to  the  latter  in  B.a  442,  having 
completed  hia  eightieth  year.  He  was  bora  at  the  time  of  the 
Pythian  games  (about  the  beginning  of  July :  Arnold ;  Thucyd^  ii 
p.  418),  and  he  apeaks  himself  (<  Fragm.  inoert.,'  102}  of  "  the  festival 
recurring  at  the  beginning  of  everv  five  years,  at  which  I  was  first 
laid  upon  the  bed  in  swaddling  cuothea."  His  wife  waa  Megaclea, 
daughter  of  Lyaitbeus  and  Csllina:  he  aeema  also  to  have  been 
married  to  a  woman  named  Timoxena.  He  had  a  son  Daiphantus, 
and  two  daughters,  Eumetis  and  Protomache. 

Pindar'a  family  were  hereditary  flute-playera ;  their  profession  was 
of  great  reputation  at  Thebes,  though  fiute-playing  did  not  come 
much  into  fashion  at  Athens  till  after  Hke  Persian  war.    Accordingly, 
he  seems  to  have  applied  himself  at  first  to  that  branch  of  poetry 
which  waa  peculiarly  adapted  to  a  flute  accompaniment;  and  his  first 
instractor  was  Laaos  of  Hermione,  a  celebrated  dithyrambic  poet, 
whose  favourite  instrument  was  Uie  flute.     (Plutarch,  'De  Mus.,' 
c.  29.)    But  Thomaa  Mngister,  in  his  '  life  of  Pindar,'  says  that  his 
father  began  to  teach  him  the  flute,  and  finding  that  his  capacity  was 
of  a  higher  order,  placed  him  under  Lasos,  who  initiated  him  into 
lyric  poetry.    It  is  dear  however,  from  what  we  know  of  the  style  of 
Lssos,  that  he  could  not  have  had  much  to  do  with  the  formation  of 
Pindsf's  sl^le  as  a  lyric  poet    It  is  more  probable  that  Pindar,  as  is 
expressly  stated,  profited   chiefly   by   the  advice  and  example  of 
Corinna,   the   Tanagrsaan   poetess,   Whose  odes  were  of  the  same 
mythicsl  oharaoter  with  those  of  Pindar,  and  who  waa  not  an  imi" 
tator  of  the  Leabian  school,  but  a  teacher  of  choruses^  like  Pindar 
himself:     Plutarch  tells  us  ('De  Qlor.  Athen.,'  a  4)  that  Corinna 
recommended  Pindar  to  introduce  mythical  narratives  into  his  odes, 
for  that  this  was  the  proper  business  of  the  poet — ^the  rhythm,  music, 
and  ornamented  diction  being  only  vehicles  of  the  subject-matter ;  and 
that  when,  in  obedience  to  her  suggestion,  the  young  poet  composed  a 
hymn  fixll  of  Theban  mythology,  she  remarked  with  a  amile^  that  "  he 
ought  to  sow  with  the  hand,  and  not  with  the  whole  sac^."    This 
Corinna  frequently  contended  against  her  pupU  in  the  musical  con- 
tests, and  gained  five  victories  over  him  (Pausan.,  ix.  22;  ifllian, 
'y.H.,'  xiii  24),  though  she  found  fault  with  the  poetess  Myrtis  for 
doing  the  same  thing :  "I  blame  the  dear-toned  Myrtis,  I,  tbatshe^ 
a  woman  bora,  ahould  enter  into  rivaliy  with  Pindar."    (Apollon., 
'DysooL,  'De  Pronom.,'  p.  64,  B.)    He  had  another  instractor,  Aga- 
thodes,  or  Apollodorus,  of  -Athens,  who  allowed  him  to  teach  &e 
oydie  or  dithjAonbic  chorus  there,  while  he  was  a  mere  boy.    Pindar 
mnat  have  commenoed  at  a  very  early  period  his  career  as  a  pro- 
fessional composer  of  choral  odes  for  apecial  occasions.    At  the  sge  of 
twenty  he  ooooposed  an  Epinidan  ode  in  honour  of  Hippodes,  or 
Hippodeas,  of  Pelinna  in  Thesmly,  who  had  won  the  prise  at  the 
Pythian  games;  and  this  ode,  which  is  still  extant  ('Pyth^  x.. 
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composed  in  B.Q.  502),  exhibits  no  marks  of  a  want  of  skill  or  practice 
on  the  part  of  the  anthor.  He  soon  rose  to  the  highest  rank  in  hii 
profession,  and  spent  his  long  life  in  Incrative  intercourse  with  the 
tyrfints  and  wealthy  men  of  Greece  and  its  colonies.  The  free  states 
vied  with  one  another  in  honouring  the  great  lyric  poet.  He  had  the 
vpo^fviot  or  complimentary  franchise,  at  Athens,  ^gina,  and  Opns ; 
and  although  the  people  of  Ceos  had  two  celebrated  poets  of  their 
own,  namely,  Simonides  and  Bacchylides,  they  employed  Pindar  to 
compose  a  irpo(r69iov,  or  procession-ode,  for  them.  At  Delphi  he  had 
an  iron  chair  to  sit  upon  when  he  sang  the  Apollinean  hymns  (Pausan., 
z.  24,  sec  4),  and,  by  order  of  the  Pythia,  he  received  a  portion  of  the 
banquet  of  &e  Theoxenia.  (Plutarch,  *  De  Sera  Nuul  vindict.,'  c.  18.) 
A  long  time  after  his  death,  and  no^  as  the  pseudo-iE^hines  states, 
in  his  lifetime,  his  statue  was  erected  at  Athens.  He  was  courted  by 
Hiero,  tyrant  of  Syracuse ;  by  Thero,  tyrant  of  Agrigentum,  and  his 
brother  Xenocrates ;  by  Thrasydieus,  son  of  Thero,  and  Thrasybulus, 
son  of  Xenocrates;  by  ArcesUaus  IV.,  king  of  Cyrene;  by  Thorax, 
one  of  the  Aleuadeo ;  and  by  Alexander,  the  son  of  Amyntas,  king  of 
Macedon,  who  was  an  active  patron  of  lyric  poetry.  Pindar,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  from  the  nature  of  lus  employment,  was  very 
religious,  or  rather  very  observant  of  particular  superstitions.  He 
had  consecrated  a  temple  to  the  Magna  Mater  and  Pan  near  his  own 
house  at  Thebes ;  this  was  probably  in  his  character  of  hereditary 
flute>player,  for  the  Magna  Mater  and  Pan  were  Phrygian  deities,  in 
whose  honour  the  first  flute-music  was  composed.  He  also  dedicated 
statues  to  Jupiter  Ammon,  and  to  Mercury  of  the  Agora,  and  also 
perhaps  to  Apollo  Boedromius. 

The  entire  specimens  of  Pindar's  works  which  have  come  down  to 
our  time  (with  the  exception  of  the  11th  Nemean)  belong  to  one  dass, 
that,  namely,  of  the  Epinidan  or  triumphal  odea.  Besides  these  how- 
ever^  Pindur  wrote  dithyrambs,  pa)ans,  diiges,  drinking  songs,  mimic 
dancing  songs  {hropxflfun-a),  songs  of  maidens  (irap9cVcta),  and  encomia 
or  panegyrics  on  princes,  of  all  which  we  have  numerous  fragments. 
From  Horace's  enumeration  of  the  various  kinds  of  poetry  which 
Pindar  cultivated  ('  Carm.,'  iv.  2),  we  may  infer  that  Pindar  was  not 
regarded  by  the  ancients  as  pre-eminently  or  exclusively  a  composer 
of  Epinician  odea.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  likely  that  Pindar  was  quite 
as  celebrated  in  other  departments  of  lyric  poetry;  and  from  his 
education  under  Lasos,  and  his  hereditary  profession  of  a  flute-player, 
it  is  not  improbable  that  the  dithyramb,  which  is  placed  first  by 
Horace,  was  his  favourite  style  of  composition.  We  have  still  a  very 
beautiful  fragment  of  a  dithyramb  by  Pindar ;  and  if  the  others  were 
like  it,  we  may  well  regret  the  loss  which  we  have  sustained.  As 
however  all  Pindar*s  extant  odea  (with  the  one  exception  just  men- 
tioned, of  an  ode  composed  for  the  installation  of  a  Prytanis  at 
Tenedos)  were  composed  for  the  celebration  of  some  victory  in  the 
public  games,  we  must  be  content  to  form  our  judgment  of  hin  poetical 
power  from  these  specimens,  and  in  order  to  this  we  must  bear  in 
mind  the  very  peculiar  nature  of  the  occasion  for  which  they  were 
composed,  for  it  was  this  which  gave  the  ode  itself  the  particular 
character  by  whidi  it  was  distinguished.  An  Epinician  ode  was  the 
celebration  of  a  victory  gained  at  one  of  the  pubUo  games,  either  by 
the  speed  of  horses,  by  strength  of  body,  by  skill  in  gymnastic  exer- 
cise^ or  by  proficiency  in  music.  Along  with  the  victor's  name  the 
herald  proclaimed  that  of  his  native  city,  which  was  considered  to 
derive  great  renown  from  the  achievement  of  its  citizen.  The  games 
themselves  being  a  religious  institution,  it  is  obvious  that  the  oelebra* 
tion  of  the  victory  must  also  have  had  something  of  a  religious 
character.  It  was  in  fact  a  mixture  of  the  solemnities  of  religious 
worship  with  the  joy  and  revelry  of  the  feast,  a  mixture  very  common 
among  the  Greeks,  whose  sacrifices  to  the  gods  were  often  only  a 
constituent  part  of  the  banquet.  The  victor  either  went  in  procession 
to  the  altar  of  the  god  of  the  games,  as  at  Olympia,  in  the  evening  of 
the  contest,  accompanied  by  a  '  oomus,'  which  sang  the  icoX/Upikos  of 
Archilochus,  or  an  ode  composed  for  the  occasion  by  some  other 
poet;  or  he  celebrated  his  victory  on  his  return  to  his  native  city  by  a 
procession  to  a  temple,  a  sacrifice,  a  banquet,  and  a  comus.  The  poet 
praised  both  the  victor  himself,  and  his  native  city :  the  victor  was 
praised  either  for  his  wealth  {6\fios),  as  in  the  case  of  the  horse-race, 
for  it  was  only  the  wealthy  who  could  contend  for  this  prize,  as  Pindar 
himself  says;  or  for  his  valour  (^pcr^),  if  he  had  been  exposed  to  any 
danger  in  the  contest  The  dty  of  the  victor  is  generally  praued 
with  some  reference  to  the  mythical  legends  of  its  early  history. 
This  mythical  element  always  formed  the  chief  part  of  Pindar's  ode, 
and  it  is  allowed  to  run  into  every  sort  of  digression,  not  however  at 
random,  but  with  some  fixed  purpose,  which  we  have  generally  no 
difficulty  in  determining.  Although  Pindar's  Epinician  odes  were 
performed  by  a  chorus,  the  poet  is  always  considered  to  speak  in  his 
own  person.  He  avails  himself  of  this,  to  deliver  advice  to  the  victor 
whose  praise  he  is  singing ;  to  defend  himself  against  the  calumnies 
of  his  enemiea ;  to  criticise  and  depredate  rival  poets,  such  as  Simonides 
and  Bacchylides ;  and  sometimes  even  to  address  the  person  whom  he 
employed  as  his  x'^P^^^^'^^'^^  when  his  own  absence  prevented  him 
from  teaching  the  chorus.  Thus  in  '  Olymp.'  vi,  v.  88,  he  addresses 
the  StymphaUan  iBneas,  who  had  been  sent  to  recdve  the  ode,  and  to 
instruct  the  chorus  of  his  countrymen  in  the  words  and  music  of  it 
He  often  makes  boastful  comparisons  between  himself  and  other  poeta^ 
as  when  he  says  ('  OL,'  iL,  83) : — <*  I  have  many  swift  arrows  within 
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my  quiver;  they  have  a  voice  for  the  wise;  but  for  the  common  herd 
they  need  an  interpreter :  wise  is  he  who  has  learned  much  by  his 
natural  abilities ;  but  those  two  (Simonides  and  Bacchylides),  whose 
expertness  comes  from  practice  only,  babbling  in  their  garrulity  Uke  a 
brace  of  jack-daws,  clamour  in  vain  against  the  god-Uke  bird  of  Jove 
(ie.,  himself)."  The  most  striking  feature  in  Pindar^s  poetry  is  ite 
pioturesquenesB.  He  has  great  skill  and  power  in  description,  and  his 
style  abounds  in  the  most  racy  and  vivid  metephora.  From  the  festal 
nature  of  most  of  his  odes,  we  find  in  them,  not  unfrequently,  coarse 
jocularities  which  are  repugnant  te  the  spirit  of  modem  lyric  poetry, 
and  which  therefore  offend  the  modem  reader,  who  comes  to  the 
perusal  of  Pindar  with  vague  expectations  of  l^t  continued  flow  of 
sublime  imagery  and  dignified  but  pompous  diction  which  are  gene- 
rally oouBidered  essentUid  to  the  lyrical  poem.  It  should  never  be 
forgotten,  that  though  the  occasions  for  which  Hndar  wrote  required 
much  of  solemnity  and  religious  gravity,  they  admitted,  at  the  same 
time,  every  variety  of  jocose  merriment  which  such  a  joyful  event 
might  suggest.  In  a  word,  the  Epinician  odes  of  Pindar  were  performed 
by  the  comus  as  much  as  by  the  chorus ;  they  were  sung  to  the  loud- 
booming  flute  as  much  as  to  the  tranquil  melodies  of  the  harp;  and 
the  rhythms  were  ^olian,  or  Lydian,  as  often  as  Doric. 

The  best  edition  of  Pindar  is  that  by  August  Bockh,  Lipsise,  1811, 
1821,  8  vols.  4ta  The  sound  critidsm  wMch  Bockh  has  applied  to 
the  text  of  the  author,  and  his  comprehensive  and  masterly  explana- 
tions, have  thrown  an  entirely  new  light  upon  the  music,  metres, 
lyric  poetry,  &c.,  of  the  Greeks.  Ludolf  Dissen,  who  wrote  Uie  expla- 
nations to  the  Nemean  and  Isthmian  odes  for  Bockh's  edition,  subse- 
quently (1880)  published  a  smaller  edition,  which  may  be  considered 
as  an  abridgment  of  65ckh's.  There  is  a  very  good  translation  of 
Pindar  into  English  verse  by  the  Rev.  H.  F.  Gary  (London,  1888), 
which  would  have  been  still  better  if  the  translator  had  taken  Bdckh 
and  Dissen  for  his  guide  instead  of  Heyne.  The  translations  by  West 
and  Moore  are  very  inferior  to  Gary's,  as  representetives  of  the  sense 
of  the  original,  though  there  is  much  of  taste  and  vigour  in  those  of 
the  latter  author.  A  prose  translation  by  Dawson  Turner,  with  the 
metrical  version  of  Moore,  forms  a  volume  of  Bohn's  *Cy]assical 
library.' 

PINDEMO'NTE,  IPPO'LITO,  born  at  Verona,  m  1763,  was  a 
younger  son  of  a  patrician  family  of  Verona.  HIb  elder  brother, 
Giovanni  Pindemonto,  wrote  some  tragedies,  among  others,  '  I  Bao- 
canali,'  which  were  much  esteemed  at  the  time.  Ippolito  studied  at  the 
college  of  Este,  and  afterwards  at  Modena.  Gn  completing  his  studies, 
he  travelled  through  Europe,  and  visited  France,  Germany,  Holland,  and 
England,  of  which  last  country  he  speaks  in  his  verses  with  affectionate 
remembrance.  Being  made  a  knight  of  the  order  of  St  John,  he  went 
to  Malta,  Vhere  he  resided  some  time,  as  well  as  in  Sicily.  When  he 
was  about  thirty  years  of  agO}  a  serious  illness,  which  showed  the 
constitutional  weakness  of  his  frame,  induced  him  to  give  up  active 
life  and  retire  to  the  country.  He  flxed  his  reddenoe  at  Avesa  near 
Verona,  where  he  wrote  his  '  Prose  e  Poena  Gampestri,'  published 
first  in  1785,  and  often  reprinted  since.  The  philosophy  of  his  prose 
is  of  the  contemplative  kind,  but  it  is  warm-hearted  and  liberal.  Hia 
poetry  is  harmonious  and  fiowing.  In  his  next  production, '  Epistole 
in  Verd,'  he  alludes  to  the  revolutionary  war  then  raging  in  Italy,  and 
ite  fatal  effecte  upon  morals  and  social  happiness.  The  catastrophe 
of  Venice  is  especially  deplored  by  him,  as  well  as  the  devastation  of 
his  own  native  town,  Verona,  in  1797,  and  the  plunder  of  the  Italian 
works  of  art,  which  were  carried  to  Paris.  Pindemonti  afterwards 
published  a  volume  of  Sermoni,  also  in  verse,  being  a  kind  of  satires 
after  the  manner  of  Horace,  in  which  he  lashes,  though  in  a  good- 
humoured  strain,  the  follies  of  his  age. 

Pindemonte  wrote  a  drama,  '  Armmio,'  in  which  he  introduced  the 
chorus,  a  novelty  on  the  Italian  stage.  He  published  together  with 
it,  three  dissertations,  one  on  redtetion,  another  on  tragical  poetry,  and 
the  third  on  the  drama  of  Merope^  a  subject  treated  by  both  Voltaire 
and  MaffeL  These  dissertations  contain  much  sound  critidsm.  He 
also  published  a  translation  of  the  '  Odyssey,'  in  Italian  blank  verse, 
which  was  well  received.  When  Foscolo  published  his  beautiful  little 
poem  the  *  Sepolcri,'  addressed  to  Pindemonte,  the  latter  replied  to  it 
by  another  poem  on  the  same  subject,  which  is  full  of  pathos,  and  at 
the  same  time  of  consolatory  thoughte  on  man's  immortality.  The 
two  poems  are  generally  published  together. 

The  last  work  of  Pindemonte  was  his  '  Elogi  di  Letterati,'  a  bio« 
graphical  work  in  prose,  2  vols.  8vo,  1825-26.  Pindemonte's  health 
had  always  been  delicate,  and  in  his  latter  years  he  sufbredfrom 
depression  of  spirite,  which  the  death  of  his  early  Mends,  and  especially 
of  Foscolo  and- Monti,  seems  to  have  increased.  He  died  at  Verona,  18 
November,  1828,  a  month  after  the  death  of  MontL  His  unblemished 
character,  his  amiable  disposition,  and  his  great  aocomplishmente, 
contributed  as  much  as  his  writings  to  mark  him  as  one  of  the  modt 
distinguished  Italians  of  his  age.  A  monument  was  raised  to  hid 
memory  by  his  townsmen  of  Verona. 

PINE'DA,  JUAN  DE,  was  born  at  Seville,  in  1557.  He  entered 
the  order  of  St  Francis,  and  not  of  the  Jesuits,  as  steted  in  the 
'  Biographie  Universelle.'  He  acquired  a  great  reputation  for  general 
erudition,  especially  in  the  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Oriental  languages. 
On  being  appointed  counsellor  to  the  court  of  the  Inquiution,  he  was 
oommissioned  to  visit  the  prindpal  libraries  of  Spain,  in  order  to 
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regirter  thoia  work*  which  xn^ht  be  obnoxion«  to  the  Homan 
GathoUo  roUgion.  The  result  of  hie  inquirv  wae  en  'lode^  botui 
l4broruio  Pfobibitoruxn,'  39vUle,  1681,  publimd  b^  order  of  Cerdinal 
Zapeta,  greDd-inquiaitor  of  Spain.  Pineda  nubhahed  a  yeraion  of 
Theodore  Feltar'a '  Catena  Qtwooram  Patpim  In  ProTerbiaSalomonia.' 
He  alio  pnbljahed-rl,  '  Comraentarina  in  Job/  9  toIb,  fol,  Hadri4« 
1597  f  2, '  Salonio  Prvnuib  ai? e  de  Bebua  Saloznonia  B«gii|'  Ubri  ooto, 
Lron,  1609;  9,  '  Commeotariua  in  Eodeueaten/  Antwerp.  1620;  4| 
'Konarohia  KooleejaBtica,  o  pistoria  Uniyervd  del  Mwiao  deedeaa 
Creaeion  hasta  eetoa  Tienipoe/  fi  yola,  fbl,  Woelona,  1630,  Thia 
work  la  a  nniyeraa)  hiatorjr  of  the  world  in  80  books*  and  ia  written 
with  aome  diapla^  of  erudition  but  no  diicriznination»  ^4  with  all 
the  intolerant  spirit  of  an  inquisitor.     He  died,  January  2/,  1687. 

PINELLI  BAETOl^OMEO,  an  eminent  modem  artist  at  Borne, 
waa  bom  in  the  year  1781.  He  painted  in  oil  and  water-coloura« 
but  ia  chiefly  known  for  his  etchings  from  Boman  history  and  Boman 
ooatume.  Ue  etched  about  two  hundred  platse  illustrating  the  moat 
remarkable  events  in  the  hiatory  of  andent  BomCb  and  the  nabite  and 
ouatoma  of  the  modem  Italiana,  besides  ^upa  of  banditti,  and  a  few 
printa  from  the  worka  of  aome  of  the  earher  Italian  painters.  PinelU'a 
drawinga  in  chalk  and  water-ooloura  were  yerr  popular*  Hit  etchinga 
are  very  bold,  and  evidently  ezeouted  witn  perfeot  eaae,  but  aB, 
ancient  and  modemi  are  mere  costume  pieces,  and  his  figures  are 
heavy,  uniform  in  character,  and  without  ezpresaion  beyond  that  of 
the  attitude  and  costume :  in  desi|p  they  resemble  the  ancient  bassi- 
rilievi.  The  worka  bv  which  he  la  chiefly  known  out  of  Bome  are 
pubUahed  under  the  following  titles :  'Istoria  degli  Imperitori  inyentata 
ed  indsa  in  cento  Bami  da  B.  Pinelli/  18J29;  'Baocolta  di  Costumi 
pittoreschi  inolai  aU  acqua  forte  da  B.  Pinelli  Bomano/  Bomi^  1809 ; 
'Nuova  Raccolta  di  oinquanta  coatomi  pittoreschi/  &a,  1816.  Pinelli 
died  at  Bome^  in  the  vigour  of  life,  in  188fi.    He  was  in  the  habit  of 

foing  daily  to  a  tayem  oppoaite  the  Fontana  di  Trevi,  which  waa 
nown  by  hia  name^  he  there  held  a  oonveraaaione  which  waa  regularly 
attended  by  a  certam  portion  of  the  artiata  of  BomCi  an^ong  whom  he 
had  a  speciea  of  oracular  authority. 

PINGRi,  AL$:XANDER  WILLIAH,  waa  born  at  Paria  on  the 
4th  of  September  1711,  and  educated  in  a  religioua  establishment  at 
Senlia,  At  the  age  of  twenty-four  he  waa  appointed  profeasor  of 
theology*  but  during  the  peraeoution  of  the  Jansemata  he  waa  deprived 
of  his  aftuation  by  the  goyemmenti  for  aome  yeara  after  which  he 
gained  a  livelihood  by  teaching  the  elementa  of  grammar  in  an  obscure 
collega  Disgusted  with  hia  theological  career,  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
eight  or  thereabouts^  he  becpui  the  atudy  of  aatronomy,  and  hia  friend 
Lecat^  a  celebrated  phyaician  of  hia  qayi  haying  ahortly  afterwarda 
founded  an  aeademy  at  Bouen,  the  department  of  aatronomy  in  that 
eatabliahment  waa  placed  under  Pingrd'a  direction.  Hi>  obaervation 
of  the  transit  of  Mercury,  on  the  6th  of  May  1758,  led  to  his  being 
nominated  a  correspondent  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  of  which,  in 
1756,  he  was  elected  a  free  associate.  About  thia  time  also  he  waa 
appointed  chancellor  of  the  Uniyeraity  of  Paris,  and  librarian  of  the 
aboey  of  Sainte  Generi^ye,  on  the  summit  of  which  building  a  small 
obaerratory  waa  erected  for  hia  uae.  In  connection  with  I^emonnier 
he  computed  a  nautical  almanact  oalled  the  '  £tat  du  C^^'  for  the 
yeara  17^4-57.  In  thia  work  hia  chief  object  was  to  render  an  easential 
aervice  to  the  mariner  by  supplying  the  means  of  determining  a  ahip*8 
longitude,  which  he  propoeed  to  deduce  from  the  moon'a  hour  angle 
by  the  aid  of  tablee  computed  by  himaelf  with  very  great  labour.  The 
method  however  inspired  little  confidence,  and  waa  ahortly  afberwaida 
auperseded  by  the  method  auggested  by  Lac^tille. 

In  1760  Piogrd,  by  order  of  the  goyenment,  aailed  for  the  island  of 
Bodrigo,  in  the  Indian  Sea,  in  order  to  obaerve  the  transit  of  VenuSi 
which  took  place  on  the  6th  of  June  of  the  ensuing  year.  The  ulti- 
mate object  waa  thedetermioation  of  the  sun'a  parallax,  which  Pingr^, 
from  bis  own  obseryationt,  inferred  to  be  about  10''|  but  in  later  yeaiv 
hia  calculation  waa  found  erroneous.  The  same  phenomenon  was 
obaeryed  by  him  at  the  island  of  St  Domingo  in  1769,  during  one  of 
four  voyagea  undertaken  by  him  to  try  the  chronometera  ofBertbaud 
an4  Leroy.  He  died  at  Paris  on  the  1st  of  May  1796,  The  memoira 
contributed  by  him  to  the  'Tranaaotiona'  of  the  Academy  of  Sciencea 
conaist  chiefly  of  accounta  of  hia  obeervationa.  and  will  be  found 
between  the  yeara  1753  and  1770.  Of  hia  publiahed  worka  the  only 
one  to  which  the  leaat  interest  is  now  attached  is  hia '  Com^tographie, 
or  an  Hiatorical  and  Theoretical  Treatiae  on  Cometa/  2  vqIs.  4to,  Paris, 
1783. 

Beaidee  a  vezy  complete  account  of  all  that  waa  then  known  con- 
cemuig  the  nature  and  motiona  of  comets,  it  containa  the  elementa 
of  no  lesa  than  eighty  orbits  computed  by  himaelf.  The  readineaa 
with  which  he  engaged  in  the  most  lengthy  numerical  calculationa 
appears  to  haye  been  the  moat  prominent  point  in  hia  character. 
Lacaille  had  computed,  for  the  '  Art  de  y^rifier  lea  Datea,'  a  table  of 
the  eclipses  visible  in  Burope  during  the  first  eighteen  centuries  of  the 
Chriatiui  era.  Pingrd,  without  any  obrioua  motive,  repeated  the 
whole  of  the  working,  adding  however  a  liat  of  the  eclipaee  during  the 
ten  centuriea  preceding.  He  had  alao  reduced  a  very  larae  number  of 
obaeryationa  of  different  aatronomera,  beginning  with  Tycho  Brah^, 
for  a  work  which  he  intended  to  call  the  '  Hiatoxj  of  Aatronomy 
during  the  Seventeenth  Century/  Seyeral  sheets  of  the  work  were 
printed,  when  fdrther  progresa  waa  suapended  by  the  depredation  of 


the  aasignata,  and  the  pnblioaiion  haa  not  ainoe  baaot  not  ia  it  likely  to 
bcb  resumed- 

(Delambre,  BiM.  Univ,;  Mimw^  9f  <Aa  Prtndk  fnttiU^Ue^  1790; 
iVe(tc<  of  Pingri,  by  Mt  Prpny.) 

PINKBBTON,  JOHK,  waa  bom  at  Edinburgh  In  1758.  After 
finiahing  his  school  education  he  waa  articled  to  a  writer  to  the  aignet, 
In  whoee  office  he  apent  fiye  yean ;  but  it  doea  not  appear  that  he  oyer 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  that  or  any  other  profassion.  He  eommenoed 
author  in  1776  by  the  publication  of  an  elofi^  entitled '  Craigmillar 
Gavtle;'  and  on  the  death  of  hii  father  in  1780  he  came  to  London, 
and  aettling  there  nve  himaelf  up  to  a  literwy  Ufeu  In  1781  he  pub< 
)ished  an  octavo  volume  of  poetioal  pieoea  under  the  title  of 'Bimee,' 
which  reached  a  second  edition ;  and  this  waa  followed  the  aame  year 
by  the  firat  edition  of  a  less  forgotten  publication«  an  octavo  volume 
entitled '  Scottish  Tragic  Ballads,'  a  aecond  edition  of  which  appeared 
in  1783,  acoompanied  with  a  aecond  part  containing  'Ballade  of  the 
Comic  Kind,'  the  whole  being  now  included  under  the  general  title  of 
'  Select  Scottish  Ballada.'  Of  these  pretended  ancient  ballada  howeyer 
a  considerable  number  were  fabrications  of  Pinkerton's  own.  Mean- 
while in  1 782  he  had  published '  Two  Dithyrambic  Odes  on  Enthusiasm 
and  Liaughter/  in  a  sixpenny  quarto  pamphlet :  and  aoon  after  another 
ori^al  volume  of  the  same  form«  entitled '  Talea  in  Verse.'  In  1784 
he  produced  hia  'Bsaay  on  MediUs,'  in  2  voIa«  8yo,  a  work  of  consider- 
able merit  for  the  time,  though  now  of  little  use,  but  in  which  Pinkerton 
is  stated  to  have  been  much  indebted  to  the  aaaiatance  of  the  late  Mr. 
Douce  and  another  friend.  It  haa  been  twice  reprinted  aince  with 
improvements. 

In  1785  he  gave  to  the  world,  under  the  '  nom  de  guerre '  of  Bobert 
Heron,  an  octavo  volume  of  '  Letteia  on  Literaturet'  in  which  aome 
singular  opiniona  on  the  yalue  of  the  Greek  and  Boman  vrriters  were 
attempted  to  be  made  atill  more  atartling  by  a  new  and  vaij  atrange 
system  of  spelling,  in  which  howeyer  the  inventor  had  the  good  aenae 
not  to  persevere  after  it  had  anawered  ita  temponvy  purpose.  This 
book  procured  Pinkerton  the  acquaintance  of  Horace  Walpole,  and 
through  him  of  Qibbon  and  other  distiaguiahed  literary  cnaraotera 
Hia  next  publication  wsa  one  which  haa  retained  its  interest  and  value, 
hia  'Ancient  Sootiah  Poemsu  neyer  before  in  prints  from  the  MS. 
CoUectiona  of  Sir  Bichaid  Maitland  of  Uthington,  Knight^'  2  vols. 
8yo,  London,  1786.  It  ii  a  mistake  to  deacribe  this  work  as  a  literary 
forgery,  aa  has  aometimea  been  done ;  the  poenia  from  the  Maitland 
and  Bannatyne  manuscriptsi  of  which  it  consiats,  are  all  genuine^ 
[Maitlakd,  SJ9  BiOBAnaj  It  is  here  however,  in  a '  List  of  all  the 
Sooti«h  Poets,  with  Brief  Bemarks,'  that  he  makea  hia  oonfeaaion  of 
the  forgery  of  aeveral  pieces  in  the  previous  collection. 

In  1787,  besides  a  compilation  in  2  vols.  12mo  entitled  'The  Treasuiy 
of  Wit,'  which  he  published  under  the  name  of  Bennet,  h9  produced 
the  first  edition  of  hia  '  Dissertation  on  the  Origin  and  PTogreaa  of  the 
Scythiana  or  Gktha,'  8yo,  a  work  which,  whateyer  m<^y  be  thought  of 
some  of  the  ooncluaions  at  which  he  arrivea,  e]i(hibita  much  ingenuity 
and  various  learning.  Here  he  firat  aonounoiBd  that  strong  anti-Celtic 
feeling  which  ooloura  all  Ma  hiatorical  and  antiquarian  cUsquisitions, 
and  which  made  him  so  many  enemiea.  This  publication  was  followed 
in  1789  by  a  oolleotion  of  'Liyes  of  Scottish  Saints.'  8yo,  in  Latin ;  an 
edition  of  Barbour*a  poem  of  *  The  Bruce,'  3  vola.  8vo ;  an4  by  one  of 
his  moat  important  works, '  An  Enquiiy  into  the  History  of  SiootlAnd, 
preoeding  the  Beign  of  Malcolm  III.,^  2  vola.  8yo  (with  the  'Diaaertation 
on  the  Qotha'  appended).  This  inquiry  (which  was  reprinted,  along 
with  the  <  Dissertation,'  in  1794,  and  again  in  1814),  with  all  the 
nerversity  or  vrant  of  judgment  on  aome  pointa  by  which  it  is  dis- 
figmred,  ia  atiU  a  very  yaluable  vrork  for  the  ma^7  curioua  documents 
it  contains  all  rare,  and  some  of  them  nowhere  else  to  be  found  in  a 

g tinted  form.  It  was  aucceeded  by  '  The  Medallic  Histoir  of  England, 
>  the  Reyolution,'  4tOi  1790  ;  'Scotish  Poems,'  reprinted  from  ecarce 
editions,  3  vols.  8vo,  1792;  '  loonographia  ^coUoa,  or  Portraits  of 
Illustrioua  Persona  of  Scotland,  with  Biographical  Notea.*  2  vols.  8yo, 
179^-97;  an4'The  Histonr  of  Scotland*  ^rom  the  Acoeaslon  of  the 
House  of  Stuart  to  that  ofMary/  2  vols.  4to,  1797,  another  work  of 
original  research  and  great  importance,  although  moat  repulfiiyely 
wntten,  from  an  vmfortunate  fancy  of  ioutating  Qibbon  i^iich  had 
taken  poaaeasion  of  the  anthor.  Prefixed  to  this  work  is  a  portrait 
of  the  author,  with  apectaclea  qq*  and  surrounded  by  hia  boo£s,  with 
an  inicription  which  takea  care  to  inform  ua  that  he  was  aa  yet  only  in 
his  thirty-eighth  year :  and  he  waa  certainly  entitled  to  take  to  hiniaelf 
the  credit  of  a  large  amount  of  literary  performance  for  that  age. 

After  the  death  of  his  friend  the  Earl  of  Orford  in  1797,  Pinkerton 
communicated  notea  of  hia  conversatiou  in  a  series  of  papers  to  the 
'Monthly  Magaaine^'  which  he  afterwards  collected  and  published 
along  with  a  memoir  of  Walpole,  ^  2  vols.  12mo,  under  the  title  of 
'Wslpoliana,'  His  next  publication  was  'The  Scottiah  Gallery,  or 
Portraits  of  Eminent  Persons  of  Scotland,  with  their  Characten,'  8yo, 
1799.  lb  1802  appeared  the  first  edition  of  his  '  Modem  Geography, 
digested  on  a  new  plaUi'  in  2  yola.  4to,  a  second  edition  of  which, 
extending  to  3  vola,  waa  brought  out  in  1807.  There  ia  alao  an 
abridgment  of  thia  work  in  1  vol.  8yo. 

In  1802  Pinkerton  left  Englan^l,  and  for  the  rest  of  hia  Ufb  reaided 
chiefiy  in  Paria,  continuing  howeyer  to  give  occupation  to  the  presa  of 
hia  native  country  with  h^B  uaual  industry.  Two  thick  but  not  yery 
well-filled  ootavoa,  entitled  'Becollections  of  Paria  in  the  Teara  1802-3* 
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4-6/  wbiob  %B  pnUisliid  at  London  in  1606,  tuifxmA  ham  to  inaob 
ridiottleby  tbo  frmchi^ed^yle  of  U^inking  and  air  of 'patit-maltreibip' 
afieetad  hj  the  quondam  laboiioup  antiqnaiy.  Bati^ming  bowever  to 
Mfl  propar  bwt^  he  commenced  in  1808  hja  graat '  G«noi«l  CoUaotion 
of  Voyegea  and  Tn^vek/  which  wap  compleM  in  16  vqU,  Oq  in  1813. 
Thlfl  was  ijMMfflpipapied  bj  a '  Uew  31  odam  Atiasy'  publiahed  in  parts, 
which  waa  begun  in  l^  and  finished  in  1815;  and  while  ocoopied 
with  theea  eompilalions  he  alflo  found  time  to  write  hia '  PeUaJoffy,  or 
a  Treatiae  on  Rooke/  which  appeaced  in  2  voli.  Sva  in  1811,  and  was 
his  UMt  original  wmt.    Sa  diad  i^  Paris  on  tha  10th  of  Haivh  1826, 

Tha  aboya  datail  of  hia  litaipry  iaboura  is  eTi4enca  anffioiant  that 
Pinkarton  was  no  ordinary  man;  and  hia  best  parformancasi  soah  as 
hia '  Disiertation/  bis  *  Gnqniiy/  his  f  Hiatory/  and  hia  edition  of  tha 
'  Jifaitland  Poamsy'  wt^  aU  tbanr  iaultSy  not  only  overflow  with  eurious 
learning,  but  beav  upon  tiiam  tha  imprsasion  of  a  vigproua  and  original 
mind.  Hia  ?ioleoca  and  dngmatiam,  his  arrogance  and  self-oonoeit^ 
his  pugnacity  and  aoatampt  for  all  who  dissented  from  hia  flaws,  and 
aboye  all  his  shallow  and  petulant  attacks  upon  tha  common  oread  in 
religion  and  morals,  ara  howovar  unhappily  a?an  mora  prominent 
than  )^  leanuttg  axui  ingenuity.  Two  octavo  volomea  of  ms  correa- 
poodenaa  were  publishad  in  1890,  tba  oontenta  of  whiah  howavar  ara 
pf  little  interest* 

PINTELLI,  BACCIO,  the  architaet  of  tha  Capalla  3istina.  He  is 
snpposed  to  have  been  a  Florenti/M.  He  was  vary  active  in  Borne  in 
tha  pontiacata  of  Sixtus  IV.  (U71-84),  to  whom  tha  Capella  Sistina 
was  built*  This  chapel  affobiteotnrally  is  of  lilila  intsrest,  but  as 
containing  some  of  the  greatest  wozka  of  modern  painting  it  is  of 
aonfiidarable  importance  in  tha  history  of  art  i  it  is  (^  simpIiB  rectan- 
gular oblongt  with  a  vaultad  roof :  132  feet  8  inches  long,  43  feet 
wide,  and  67  faet  10  inches  high*  (See  Oround-pl^  and  8acl4ona  in 
the  Appendix  fio.  li  to  the  Third  Baport  of  the  Commissionsrs  on 
tha  Fine  Artsi)  Tha  freaao  of  the  'Last  Judgmenti'  hjr  Michel 
Angelo,  en  the  altar-wall,  is  47  feat  1  inch  in  height,  and  43  tot  wide. 
The  chapel  waa  built  in  1473 ;  the  firesao  was  painted  in  1633-41,  to 
Pope  Paul  III*  The  Siatioe  Chap^  is  the  eepaaial  <d»apel  of  the  popi^ 
and  the  Church  aeramonias  ef  the  first  Sunday  in  Adrant^  and  of  tha 
Holy  Week,  are  always  perfnrmed  in  it  j  the  scrutiny  also  of  the  votes 
to  the  popedom  takes  place  in  thia  chapel,  whan  the  Conclaya  is  bald 
in  the  Vatiean.  Before  the  exaautinn  ojT  the  '  l/Mb  Judgnien^'  two 
horiaontal  series  of  paintings  went  round  the  cii^ael  balow  the  win- 
dows, of  which  t^ece  are  six  on  each  side ;  the  upper  U  a  series  from 
the  Old  and  New  Teatamentsb  iUnstiating  the  acts  of  Moses  and  of 
Christ;  the  second,  or  lower,  consists  of  imitations  of  faaqgings,  with 
the  arma  of  Sixtqs  IV*  The  side  walls  renaain  as  thay  weve  originally 
painted,  and  en  great  festi?ahi  of  the  Chnroh  tha  painted  hangings 
need  to  be  formerly  coyerad  by  the  tapaatrioa  m^  to  the  purpose 
from  the  celebrated  cartoona  of  BsjQballe  which  are  now  preiaryed 
in  the  corridor  in  the  museum  of  the  Vatiean,  built  for  them  hy 
Leo  XII. ;  thay  were  placed  in  the  museum  by  Pius  VXI.  in  1814,  in 
the  apartmenia  of  Pins  V.  There  are  twenty-two  tjspestriea  in  all, 
but  only  ten  are  in  the  stjle  and  of  the  siae  of  the  cartoons  at 
Hampt<»}  Court;  the  rest  ware  not  ordared  or  pnrobased  for  the 
Sistina  ChapeL  The  subject  of  these  ten  il  the  history  of  the 
Apostles;  and  besidsa  the  savan  at  Hampton  Court  there  are  the 
following  three :— the  'Martyrdom  of  St.  Stephen/  'St^  Paul  in  Prison 
at  Philippi  during  the  Earthquake,'  and  the  *  Conversion  of  St  Paul.' 
The  ten  cartoons  of  these  tapestriss  were  execntsd  in  1616  and  1616 
by  the  order  of  Leo  X.,  and  £a£Ptelle  received  for  tham  about  J^fiem 
poundii  0ach,  The  seeond  set  of  tapestriaa  of  tha  '  Life  of  Christy' 
which  are  largay  than  the  others,  are  supposed,  from  theb  style  and 
theur  bad  drawing,  to  have  been  exacuted  from  cartoons  made  by 
Flemish  masten,  probably  Van  Orlay  and  Michael  Coxis*  from^smaU 
sketches  by  BaffaeUe,  and  certainly  sot  from  eartoeni  from  Baffaalle's 
own  hands.  The  two  sets  are  called  <  Delia  Scuola  Kuo?a'  and 
'  Delia  Scuola  Veaohia,'  those  ordered  by  Lao  X.  being  of  the  *  Scuola 
Vecchia.' 

The  eeilsDg  of  the  flistine  Chapel  is  decorated  with  the  frescoes 
executed  in  1618  by  Michel  Angelo,  illustrating  the  crsation  of  mauy 
the  fall,  and  the  early  hiatory  of  the  world.  Michel  Angelo  intended 
to  paint  the  <  Fall  of  Lucifer '  on  the  wall  opposite  the  '  Last  Jndg> 
ment,'  but  this  design  waa  never  carried  into  execution.  The  whole 
series  of  illustrationa  would  have  reprasented  the  complete  cycle  of 
the  creation  and  fall  of  man,  and  his  final  salvation,  if  tbjs  last  design 
had  been  executed;  it  would  have  ofiered  one  vast  'speculum  humansa 
salvationis,'  as  such  a  series  was  termed  by  the  early  artists  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church ;  it  repeatedly  occurs  in  early  manuscripts. 

Pintelli  was  the  principd  architect  of  Sixtus,  and  he  executed 
several  other  importsnt  works  for  this  pope.  Between  the  years  1472 
and  1477  Pintelli  erected  the  church  and  convent  of  Santa  Maria  del 
Popolo,  in  the  ohurph  of  which  he  built  a  beautiful  chapel  for  Dome- 
nico  della  Bovere,  cardinal  of  San  Clemente,  and,  aocordmg  to  VaBari> 
nephew  of  Sixtua  XV. :  he  bnilt  a  palace  for  the  same  caidinal  at  the 
Borgo  Veochio.  About  1478-76  he  built  the  old  Library  of  the 
VaUcan ;  PUtina  was  mstaUed  by  Sixtus  ss  Ubrsrian  in  1476.  Pintelli 
restored  also  the  hospital  of  Santo  Spirito  in  Sasaia,  which  was  burnt 
down  in  1741.  He  built  also  the  Ponte  Sisto  over  the  Tiber;  the 
churches  San  Pietro  in  Vinculis,  Sent'  Agostino,  Santa  Maria  deUa 
PaoOj  and  Sent'  Apostolo  (since  rebuilt) ;  and  probably  San  Hetro  in 


Meniwrio  and  San  Jacopo  ware  bnilt  ftom  his  dedgna.  In  1480 
Putdu  stcan^thened  the  oelabratedehnrch  and  oonvant  of  San  Fi«n« 
ceaoo  at  Assisi  h^  v^inag  anormona  bntinsaea  against  itib«  northeta 
walls. 

.  ^'  ^®  (KunstbUtti  1386)  attrihaiaa  some  ether  woribs  in  Bom 
to  PrntelQ,  and  he  has  shown  that  after  the  death  of  Siximv  in  1484, 
he  went  to  Prl^  to  continue  the  dneal  palaoe  of  Urhino,  vtam 
Lucianna  Lauranna  of  Slavonia  had  heen  engaged  nnon  from  1468 
until  1488,  to  Federioo  XL,  duke  of  Urbino.  FintsUi  may  have 
remained  at  Urbino  until  1491,  wh«a  he  built  the  ohnmh  of  Santa 
Maria  delle  Grazie  at  Sinigaglia,  for  the  Duke  Qiovanni  deUa  Bovereb 
He  probably  died  at  Urbino^  where  he  was  apparently  witnralisad,  ss 
he  took  the  surname  of  Urbinas.  He  appears  to  have  been  influenced 
by  the  style  of  Brunelleschi  in  his  designs,  in  which  there  asa  still 
characteristice  of  the  previously  prevailing  pointed  arehitesture.  His 
works  are  said  to  be  well  constructed,  as  appeam  from  ^e  ouikola  cl 
Sanf  Agostino  and  the  Ponte  Sisto,  stUl  in  partot  atate  of  pre- 
servation. 

PINTO,  FERNAM  KENDBZ,  a  celebmted  Porfcagoese  tmveller, 
waa  bom  at  MontemQrK>>Velho,  near  Coimbra,  of  obacure  panpts, 
about  1610.  He  entered  the  service  of  a  Portnguese  gentleman,  in 
which  he  continued  eighteen  months.  An  adventure,  by  which  be 
had  well  nigh  lost  hia  life,  but  which  he  doea  not  diaetosb  obliged 
him  to  emigrate,  and  he  aailad  in  a  veaael  bound  for  the  Sast  Indieii 
Scarcely  however  had  he  loat  eight  of  the  eoeat  of  Poiiugal  wh«a 
the  vessel  was  attacked  and  plundered  by  pirates,  and  Finto  was 
obliged  to  return  to  IJabon,  where  he  entered  the  service  of  Dam 
Francisco  de  Faria.  Some  time  after*  with  the  expectation  of  makifli 
his  fortune  he  embarked  for  India»  and  arrived  at  Diu  in  1687*  whan 
he  enlisted  among  the  crew  of  a  vessel  designed  to  eniise  against  ilis 
Turks.  He  was  captured  at  the  entvanoe  of  the  Bed  Sea,  carried  to 
}Cochs»  and  there  aold  to  a  Qreak  renegado^  and  aflerwaida  to  a  Jev, 
m  whose  posseasion  he  remained  till  he  wi^  nsdeemed  by  the  PcctM> 

$uese  governor  of  Ormua,  who  prooured  him  the  means  of  geing  to 
ndia.  On  his  return  to  that  country,  Pinto  met  at  Gea  the  oi^ptain* 
general  of  BCalaoca»  Pedro  de  Faria,  who  took  him  into  his  servi^  and 
gave  him  the  command  of  a  small  yessel  employed  in  the  tndia  with 
Chinai  Having  been  attacked  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  ef  Imgow  hf 
a  Chineae  piiats^  who  hoirdad  and  plundered  his  yesMl,  Pfnto, 
though  wounded,  sucosaded  in  making  his  esfltpe,  axul  anived  aft 
Pattan,  on  the  gulf  of  Siam. 

Antonio  de  Faria  (a  brother  of  Pedro)»  en  hearing  the  mnm  of  tiie 
loss  of  the  yesMl,  swore  he  would  have  his  revenge,  and  havmg 
enlisted  a  crew  of  Portngnese  adventurer^  a»d  Pinto>  anaeng  them, 
he  sailed  from  Pattan  on  the  IM  of  May,  1640.  The  Chinese  pinte 
was  overtaken»  his  yess4  capturedi  and  himsaif  pnt  to  «kath.  Fnmi 
thia  period  pinto's  Ufa  ssems  to  have  been  ana  of  constant  ridaritttda. 
He  was  one  day  the  maater  of  countleaB  treasures^  on  tha  ne«t  groan* 
ing  in  captivity.  In  the  intervale  he  vraa  employed  on  a  n^nion  to 
Japan,  and  in  other  important  transactions,  which  he  fully  deeerihea 
in  bis  work.  He  seama  even  to  haye  entered  at  one  time  the  Jeauil 
convent  at  Malacca,  a  circumatanee  which  expUdca  why  tha  eariiaet 
account  of  hia  traveU  ia  found  in  the  fiat  eciUeotlea  of  their  kttera, 
published  in  Italian,  at  Venice,  an  16«6,  in  letters  written  hiy  him, 
and  dated  from  the  convent.  He  was  present  at  the  death  of  San 
Francisco  Xavier ;  and  Lucena,  in  his  LiG»  of  that  salat  (*  tiistnria  da 
Vida  do  Padre  FrancUoo  Xayier,'  Lisb.,  1600),  admita  that  he  derived 
most  of  his  information  from  papers  proeursd  from  Pinto'to  widow. 
After  twenty-one  years'  residence  in  yari6ns  parts  of  tibs  Bsst  iBdies, 
Chinl^  Japan,  Siam,  fte.,  Pinto  returned  to  his  native  country  in  1658 
(28th  of  September).  He  died  at  Almada^  newr  Lisbon,  on  the  8th 
of  July,  1683.  The  history  of  his  travels  and  adventuree  was 
vmtten  for  the  amusement  of  his  ^children.  It  abounds  in  gross 
exaggeration,  and  although  there  can  be  no  donbt  that  Piato  vMlted 
the  countries  which  he  describes,  it  is  also  an  ascertained  fliet  thai 
moat  of  hia  deseriptiona  are  altc^ther  imaginary,  and  that  whatever 
curious  and  important  matter  is  eontained  in  his  work  is  adulterated 
with  idle  ai^d  extrayagant  fictions»  His  expedition  to  tha  island  of 
Calempluy,  where,  he  tells  ^a,  **  he  saw  the  tombs  of  the  emperois  of 
China,"  and  his  ronte  by  land  through  pert  of  the  Chineae  emphre^ 
are  of  this  kindt  Pinto's  travels  were  not  pnblished  nntil  maniP  years 
after  his  death,  hy  Francisco  de  Andrade,  Liabon^  16X4,  In  4ta  under 
t)ie  title  of '  Per6gr|nasam  de  Fernam  Mendea  Pmto^'  to  Six  yearn 
after  they  wer9  tranalated  into  Spaniah  by  Franoiseo  de  Harieriw  who 
added  a  pre^tory  disoonne,  intended  io  satabliah  the  anthenti^ty  of 
the  narrative,  Vad.,  16£0,  foL  They  were  tcas^ted  into  French  by 
Bernard  Figuier  (Paria,  1628  and  104(i^  in  4t<^  and  ISaO,  8  vohk  %^ 

and  into  English  by  H.Co^  (London,  166a»  and  169%  in  lol).  There 
are  also  editions  of  the  original  Portiignaaa  work  (LisU^  1678, 1711, 
1726,  and  1762),  with  the  *  Itinerario  de  Antonio  Tenrsiro,' 

PINTUBrCCHIO,  BEBNABDPNO,  or  BEBNABDINO  BETTI, 
wsa  bom  in  1464  at  Perugia.  He  was  a  dimiple  of  Pietro  Pemgin(^ 
under  whom  he  made  great  progress,  and  waa  often  employed  by  hia 
maater  aa  hia  assistant  He  painted  chiefly  history;  but  he  also 
painted  grotesque  subjects,  and  he  excelled  in  portraits.  Among  hia 
best  portraits*  peculiar  pimse  is  given  to  those  of  popea  Hns  IL 
and  Innocent  VIII.,  of  Giulia  Famese^  Cesara  Borgia*  and  Queen 
Isabella  of  Spain.    He  exeonted  numerons  works  at  Borne  and  other 
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dtieB  of  Italy.  His  maimer  waa  singular;  he  not  only  finiahedhia 
paintinga  yery  highly,  hut  endeavoured  to  give  them  greater  splendour 
by  introduoing  rich  gilding  hlended  with  arohiteclural  ornaments, 
painted  ao  aa  to  resemble  high  relief,  a  style  incompatible  with  true 
taate  and  the  simplicity  and  dignity  of  history.  Hia  moat  oelebrated 
perfoimanoe  ia  the  histozy  of  Piua  II.,  painted  in  ten  oompartmenta^ 
m  the  librazy  of  Siena,  in  which  RaJQhelle,  then  a  very  young  man, 
and  his  feUow*«tadent  under  Fietro  Pemgino,  gave  him  some  aaaiat- 
ance.  The  laat  work  that  he  executed  waa  a  Nativity  for  the  monaa- 
tety  of  St.  IVanda  at  Siena,  respecting  which  a  atoiy  is  told  by  Yaaaxi, 
which  aeema  eminently  abenrd  and  improbablei  The  monies,  he  aaya^ 
assigned  Pfntoxioohio  a  chamber  where  he  might  woric  undisturbed, 
firom  whidh;  at  his  request,  they  removed  the  fiunituxe,  except  a  latge 
old  cheat  quite  decayed  by  time.  Thia  too  he  inaisted  uiould  be 
removed,  in  doing  which  it  fell  to  pieces,  and  waa  found  to  contain 
£00  pieoea  of  gold.  Thia  was  a  source  of  great  joy  to  the  monka,  but 
the  artist,  aay  theae  writers,  waa  ao  grieved  that  he  had  lost  the 
treasure  by  his  obstinately  insisting  on  the  removal  of  the  chest,  that 
he  died  of  vexation,  December  11,  1613.  In  the  National  Gallery  are 
a  *  Madonna  and  Child,'  and  a  '  St.  Catherine  of  Alexandria/  by  mm. 
.  PIOMBO,  SBBASTIANO  DEL,  an  eminent  painter,  both  of  por- 
trait and  histozy,  was  bom  in  14S5  at  Venice,  whence  he  was  called 
idso  'Venesiano.'  His  surname,  according  to  Lanzi,  was  Luciano, 
though  it  does  not  appear  that  he  waa  known  by  it  in  hia  own  time, 
or  that  he  ever  marked  hia  picturea  with  it  On  his  principal  perform- 
ance in  ofl,  the '  Saising  of  Lazsrua,'  the  worda '  Sebastianus  Venetus 
faciebat '  appear  in  chanotera  no  doubt  traced  by  himaelfl  He  was  a 
skilftil  musiflian,  particularly  on  the  lute,  but  abandoned  that  science 
for  painting,  the  rudiments  of  which  he  acquired  under  Bellini,  but 
afterwards  became  the  disciple  of  Gioigione,  whose  style  of  colouring 
he  csrefhlly  studied  and  snccessMly  imitated.  He  first  distinguished 
himself  as  a  portrait-painter,  to  which  Ins  powers  were  peculiarly 
adapted.  His  portraits  are  boldly  designed  and  full  of  character ;  the 
heads  and  hands  are  admirably  drawn,  with  an  exquisite  tone  of  colour 
and  extraordinaiy  raliefl  The  nuMt  fiimous  of  his  works  in  this  class 
were  portraits  of  Giulia  Qonzaga,  the  fiivourite  of  Cardinal  Hippolito 
de'  Medioif  which  by  writers  of  that  age  was  called  a  divine  perform- 
ance, and  of  Fietro  Aretino. 

The  first  historical  picture  which  established  his  reputation  was  the 
alta^pieoe  in  the  church  of  San  Gio.  Crisoetomo,  at  Venice^  whidi 
from  its  richness  and  harmony  of  colouring  has  frequently  been  mis- 
taken for  a  irotk  hj  Gioigione.  Sebsstisno  was  invited  to  Rome  by 
Agostino  Chigi,  a  noh  merchant  who  traded  at  Venice,  by  whom  he 
was  emnloyed  in  omsmenting  his  palace  of  the  FamesLoa,  in  ooojuno- 
tion  with  Baldassare  Peruzsi,  where  Raf&elle  had  painted  hia  celebrated 
Galatea.  Thua  painting  in  competition,  he  found  hia  own  defidenqy 
of  invention,  to  remedy  which  he  atudied  the  antique^  and  obtained 
the  inatruction  and  aasiatance  of  Michel  Angelo.  Indeed  it  ia  aaid 
that  that  illustrious  painter,  growing  jealous  of  the  fame  of  Raffiielle^ 
availed  himaelf  of  the  powera  of  SeMatiano  as  a  colourist,  in  the  hope 
that^  assistad  by  his  oomposition,  Piombo  might  successfully  rival  the 
effozia  of  Urbino.  Michel  Angelo  accordingly  fuzniahed  tiiie  designa 
for  the '  Piet2^'  in  the  church  of  the  Conventuali  at  Viterbo ;  and  the 
'Tranafiguration'  and  the  '  Flagellation '  in  San  Pieteo^in  Montorio, 
at  Rome^  the  execution  of  which  however  in  oonaequenoe  of  Piombo's 
tedious  mode  of  proceeding^  occupied  six  yeazs.  The  extraordinaiy 
beauty  of  the  colouzing,  and  the  grandeur  of  Michel  Angelo's  compo> 
sitlon  and  design  in  these  celebiated  productions^  were  the  objects  of 
unlverssl  surprise  and  applause. 

At  thia  time  Cardinal  Giulio  de'  Medici  commiasioned  Raffaelle  to 
paint  hia  picture  of  the  Tranafiguration,  and  being  deairoua  of  pre- 
aendng  an  altar-piece  to  the  cathedral  of  Narbonne,  of  which  he  was 
arohbiahop,  he  engaged  Sebaatiano  to  paint  a  picture  of  the  Raiamg 
of  Lazarua,  of  the  aame  dimenaiona.  Vasari  states  that  in  the  compo- 
sition of  this  work  he  wss  assisted  by  Michel  Angelo ;  and,  in  the 
magnificent  collection  of  drawings  belonging  to  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence, 
there  were  two  careful  sketches  of  the  Lasarus,  made  by  Michel 
Angelo  and  several  slighter  ones  of  other  parts  of  the  design.  On  its 
completion  the  picture  waa  publidy  exhibited  at  Rome^  in  competition 
with  the  Tranafiguration,  and  it  excited  general  admiration,  although 
thua  bzous^t  into  direct  competition  with  the  crowning  glory  of  Baf- 
faelle'a  penoiL  It  waa  aent  to  the  Cathedral  of  Narbonne  for  which  it 
was  painted,  and  remained  till  the  middle  of  the  18th  centuzy,  when 
it  was  removed,  hv  the  rsgent  of  France^  into  the  Orleans  collection. 
Having  been  brought  to  England  with  therest  of  that  collection  in  1792, 
it  was  purchssed  by  the  late  J.  J.  Angerstein,  Esq.,  for  two  thousand 
guineas ;  and  is  now  deposited  in  the  National  Gallery.  It  was  painted 
on  wood,  but  has  been  trsnsfezred  to  oanvaa ;  ita  ai»  ia  twelve  feet 
six  mchea  high,  and  nine  feet  aix  inchea  wide. 

Sebaatiano  waa  gieatly  patronised  by  Pope  Clement  VH,  who  oon- 
fenred  upon  him  the  office  of  keeper  of  the  papal  signet,  which  waa 
tib^  cauae  of  hia  name,  Del  Piombo,  in  alluaion  to  the  lead  of  the  aeal. 
Thia  poet  rendering  it  necessary  that  he  should  assume  a  religious 
habit,  he  abandoned  the  profession  of  a  painter,  and  was  thenceforth 
oiUledFra  Sebaatiano  del  Piombo.  His  last  work  wss  the  chapel  of  the 
Chigi  family,  in  SanU  Maria  del  Popolo,  which  he  left  impeifect,  and 
it  waa  afterwarda  finiahed  by  Francisco  Salmti.  He  died  of  a  fever, 
atBomey  an  1647,  at  the  age  of  aixty-two  years.    He  is  said  to  have 


been  the  Inventor  of  painting  upon  walls  with  oil-colour,  and  of  pre- 
venting the  oolours  from  becoming  dsrk'by  applying,  in  the  first 
instance,  a  mixture  of  mastic  and  Grecian  pitch,  or,  according  to 
some  authorities,  a  piaster  composed  of  quick*lime,  pitch,  and  mastic. 

Besides  his  masterpieoe,  'The  Raising  of  Lasarus,'  the  National 
Gallery  possesses  hia  celebrated  portrait  of  Giulia  Gonaun^  ''a  dirine 
picture  Vasari  calls  it,  which  was  formerly  in  the  Borghese  Gal- 
lery: the  picture  is  really  a  representation  of  St.  Agatha,  but 
may  be  a  portrait.  The  national  collection  also  contains  a  picture 
entitled  'Portraita  of  Sebastiano  del  Piombo  and  the  Cardinal  Ippolito 
de*  Medio!,'  whibh  is  attributed  to  the  pencil  of  Sebaatiano,  though, 
as  it  waa  entitled,  when  it  hung  in  the  Bozgheae  Gallery,  'Borgia  and 
MacchiaveUi,'  and  attributed  to  Rafikelle,  both  the  painter  and  the 
portraits  must  be  considered  somewhat  doubtAil:  like  the  former 
picture  it  was  bequeated  to  the  nation  by  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Carr. 

PIOZZI,  MRa,  wss  originally  Miss  Esther  Lynch  Salusbury,  being 
the  daughter  of  John  Salusbury,  Esq.,  of  Bodvel  in  Oamarvonahire, 
where  ahe  was  bom  in  1789.  Her  good  looks  and  vivacity  earlv 
acquiz^  her  some  distinction  in  the  London  worid  of  fashion,  which 
ended  in  her  marriage,  in  1768,  to  Mr.  Henry  Thrale^  an  opulent 
brewer  in  Southwark,  and  then  one  of  the  members  for  Uiat  borough. 
It  was  soon  after  she  became  Mrs.  Thrsle  that  her  acqudntanoe  with 
Dr.  Johnson  commenced,  which  is  the  circumstance  to  which  her 
name  prindpidly  owes  any  place  it  may  hold  in  the  annals  of  our 
literatura  But  Thzale  having  died  in  1781,  his  widow  retired,  with  her 
four  daughters!,  to  Bath,  and  there,  having  met  with  an  Italian  music- 
master,  of  the  name  of  Gabriel  Piossi,  fell  in  love  with  and  married 
him  in  1784 ;  and  that  proceeding,  from  wliich  her  old  friend  earnestly 
endeavoured  to  dissuade  her,  produced  a  complete  rupture  between 
them  a  short  time  before  Johnson's  death.  This  neverttieless  did  not 
prevent  Mrs.  Piossi  from  publishing,  in  1786,  sn  ootavo  volume  of 
gossip^  entitled  '  Anecdotes  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  during  the  last 
Twenty  years  of  his  lifo.'  Many  things  in  this  publication  gave  great 
offence  to  Boswell  and  Johnson's  other  friends,  who  professed  to 
rsgsrd  it  ss  having  been  prompted  mainly  by  feminine  spite  and 
revenge ;  but  although  there  was  ample  matter  in  its  inaccuracies  and 
misrepresentations  for  this  conclusion,  there  was  also  ground  for  some 
retsliation  from  the  other  side ;  and  the  view  which  a  lazge  portion 
of  the  public  took  of  the  fend  between  the  parties  may  be  seen  in  Dr. 
Woloott's  (Peter  Pindaz^s)  satiricsl  poem  entitled  'Bossy  and  PioszL' 
Meanwhile  Mrs.  Piossi  followed  up  her  first  book  by  another,  1788, 
entitled  '  Letters  to  and  from  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  in  2  vols.  8vo. 
But  before  thia  ahe  had  gone  with  her  huaband  to  Florence,  and  there^ 
in  conjunction  with  thne  gentlemen,  named  Meziy,  Greathead,  and 
Paraona  (the  once  famouabut  now  almost  forgotten  foundeis  of  the  Delia 
Crusca  school  of  poetry),  she  printed  but  did  not  publish,  in  1786,  a  ool- 
leotlon  of  pieces  in  prose  and  vezse^  under  the  title  of  '  The  Florentine 
Miscellany.'  Mrs.  nosri*s  other  works  sre,  *  Observations  and  Refleo- 
tions  made  in  the  course  of  a  journey  through  IVanoe,  Italy,  and 
Germany,'  2  vols.  8vo,  1789;  'British  Synonymy,  or  an  Attempt  at 
regulating  the  Choice  of  Words  in  Familiar  Conversation,'  2  vols.  8vo^ 
1794;  and  'Retrosp^otion,  or  a  Review  of  the  most  striking  and 
important  Events,  Characters,  Situations^  and  their  Consequences, 
which  the  Isst  Eighteen  Hundred  Tears  have  presented  to  the  view  of 
Mankind/  2  vols.  4to^  1801.  She  is  said  to  have  also  contributed 
many  anonymous  pieces,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  to  the  periodical 
publications  of  her  day;  but  it  has  generally  been  admitted  that 
nothing  she  wrote  at  a  later  date  is  so  good  as  some  poems  she  oon- 
tributed  so  eaily  as  in  1765  to  the  volume  of  '  Miscellanies '  published 
by  Amia  Maria  Williams,  particularly  one  called  'The  Three  Warn- 
inga,'  the  aiiperior  merit  of  which,  rather  than  any  proper  authority 
for  the  fact,  has  led  to  the  opinion  that  ahe  was  materially  aaaiated  in  its 
composition  by  her  friend  Johnson.  Her  '  Remains,'  edited  by  A.  Hay- 
ward,  appeared  in  2  vols.  8vo,  1861.  Mrs.  Piossi  survived  bier  second 
husband,  and  died  at  Clifton  near  Bristol,  on  the  2nd  of  May,  1821. 

PIPPI,  GIULIO.    [Giulio  RoMAHa] 

PIRANE'SI,  GIOVANNI  BATTISTA,  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished artists  of  the  last  oentuiy,  and  in  his  own  peculiar  walk 
unrivalled,  was  bom  at  Venice^  in  1720.  At  the  age  of  eighteen,  he 
was  sent  by  his  father  (who  was  a  mason)  to  study  arohitecture  at 
Rome^  To  this,  study  he  devoted  himself  with  enthusiasm,  and  on 
bcdng  aummoned  to  return  home,  he  refnaed,  observing  that  Rome 
with  its  monuments  was  the  birth-plsoe  of  his  talent.  On  this,  his 
father  wiUidrew  his  allowance,  but  instead  of  bemg  tamed  into 
submission,  or  at  all  discouraged,  the  young  artist  soon  after  (in 
1741)  brought  out  his  first  work  on  triumphal  arches^  bridges,  and 
other  ardiitectural  remains  of  antiquity.  This  production  instantly 
established  his  reputation,  the  engravhigs  being  treated  with  md. 
msstery,  and  being  altogether  so  decidedly  superior  to  any  former 
representations  of  similar  subjects,  as  to  make  an  epoch  in  chalco- 
graphy and  architectural  delineation ;  which  latter  had  till  then  been 
almost  unifoimly  very  coarse,  tasteless,  and  insipid,  and  nowhere  more 
so  than  in  Italy  itaelf .  With  occasional  exaggeration  of  chiaroacuro 
and  efiect>  there  ia  great  vigour  of  execution  in  Piranesi's  productions, 
which  may  partiy  be  ascribed  to  his  smgular  manner  of  working,  it 
being  his  usual  practice  to  draw  his  subject  at  once  upon  the  plate 
itself,  and  complete  it  almost  entirely  by  etching  in  squafoziij^  with 
very  little  assistance  from  the  graver.    Hence  hii  works  are  maAed 
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by  a  freedom  and  spirib  that  can  otherwiae  hardly  be  preserved.  The 
same  clix)um8taDoe  also  aocoonta  for  that  astoniahiiig  rapidity  of  exe- 
oation  which  enabled  him  to  produce^  within  less  than  forty  yeare, 
about  two  thooaand  engraTings,  moat  of  them  of  very  large  dimensions 
and  full  of  detail. 

It  is  true  he  was  not  wholly  without  help  from  other  hands,  for  all 
his  children  (three  sons  and  two  daughters)  were  brought  up  by  him 
to  assist  him  in  his  labours ;  and  he  had  likewise  several  pupils,  among 
others  PiroU.  [Piroli,  Tommaso.]  Still  such  aid  must  have  been 
comparatively  inconsiderable,  since  it  is  evident  from  the  peculiar 
manner  and  spirit  which  pervade  his  works,  and  which  were  never 
caught  by  any  of  his  scholars,  that  his  plates  must  have  been  executed 
chiefly  by  his  own  hand.  The  following  is  a  list  of  his  principal 
works  : — '  Architectura  Romana,'  208  plates,  4  vols.,  atlas  folio ; 
'  Fasti  Consulares  Triumphalesque  Romanorum ;' '  Antichita  d' Albano,' 
35  plates; '  Campus  Martins,'  &a,  64  plates; '  Bfagnifioenza  dei  Romani,' 
44  plates;  '  Yedute  di  Roma,'  2  vols.,  130  plates  of  modem  buildings 
at  Rome;  'Collection  of  Candelabra,  Vases,'  &o.;  'Collection  of 
Chimney-pieoes,' a  series  of  most  splendid  designs;  'Career!  d'lnven- 
aione,'  16  plates,  filled  with  exceedingly  wild  but  most  picturesque 
conceptions ;  'A  Collection  of  Ancient  Statues  and  Busts,'  350  subjects; 
*  The  Trajan  and  Antonine  Columns ;'  '  Antiquities  of  Herculaneum 

end  PompeiL'  A  complete  set  of  his  works  (comprising  many  not 
ere  enumerated)  amounts  to  no  fewer  than  twenty-nine  folio  volumes, 
many  of  which  are  of  unusually  large  dimensions,  some  of  them  being 
on  double  elephant  paper,  and  the  plates  opening  to  ten  feet  in  length.' 
Their  contents  afiford  an  almost  inexhaustible  mine  of  antiquity,  both 
as  regards  architecture  and  sculpture;  and  indeed  his  'Magnifioenza' 
alone,  containing  as  it  does  many  specimens  and  fragments  of  ancient 
arohiteoture  till  then  little  known,  and  so  different  from  the  usual 
routine  examples  of  the  orders,  would  alone  have  sufficed  for  his  fune. 
Several  of  these,  and  other  specimens  of  ancient  art  engraved  by 
him,  such  as  vases,  candelabra,  &a,  have  been  since  copied  in  later 
works,  yet  even  where  they  have  been  correctly  and  tastefully 
delineated,  they  are  very  far  iiiferior  to  the  same  subjects  as  touched 
by  PiranesL 

In  addition  to  his  other  numerous  and  extensive  labours^  he  executed 
one  or  two  of  the  plates  in  the  '  Works '  of  Robert  Adam,  the  English 
architect^  where  their  superiority  to  the  rest  manifests  itself  very 
strongly.  Piranesi  did  not  execute  much  as  a  practical  architect: 
the  wonder  is,  that  he  should  have  found  time  to  accept  any  profes- 
sional engagements  of  the  kind.  Nevertheless  he  did  so,  and  among 
the  churches  whieh  he  was  employed*  by  Clement  XIII.  to  repair  or 
rebuild,  are  those  of  Santa  Maria  del  Popolo  and  the  priory  of  Malta. 
It  is  in  this  last-mentioned  edifice  that  a  monument  by  Angolini,  a 
life^iaed  statue  of  him,  has  been  erected  to  his  memory.  Piranesi 
died  at  Rome,  November  9, 1778.  * 

PIROLI,  TOMM  A'SO,  a  distinguished  Italian  designer  and  engraver, 
was  bom  at  Rome  in  1750.  He  was  the  pupil  of  Qiambattista  Piranesi. 
AmoDg  Piroli's  numerous  prints,  mo«tly  etched  in  outline,  and  many 
in  the  chalk  manner,  the  following  are  the  most  intereeting : — The 
Prophets  and  SibyU  of  Michel  Angelo  in  the  Cappella  SistinSy  in  large 
slightly-shaded  outlines;  a  oopy  of  Metz's  prints  from  the  Last  Judg- 
ment in  the  same  chapel ;  the  story  of  Cupid  and  Pysche,  from  the 
frescoes  of  Raffaelle,  in  the  Famesina ;  the  frescoes  of  Masaooio  in  the 
Brancaod  Chapel  at  Florence,  and  the  original  editions  of  Fiaxman's 
outlines  to  Homer,  Hedod,  .£schylns,  and  Dante,  which  were  first 
published  at  Rome.  His  drawing  is  correct  and  his  line  firm.  There 
are  also  several  sets  of  engravings,  after  remains  of  ancient  art»  by 
Piroll,  some  of  which  were  published  at  Rome  and  at  Paris,  by  Francesco 
and  Pietro  Flranesi,  sons  of  Qiambattista  Piranesi  He  died  at  Rome 
hi  1824. 

PIEO'N,  ALEXIS,  bora  at  Dijon,  in  1639,  studied  the  law,  took 
his  degrees,  and  practised  as  an  advocate  in  his  native  town,  but  he 
afterwards  forsook  the  bar,  and  lived  for  a  time  in  gay  and  dissipated 
society.  Being  distressed  in  his  circumstances,  he  repaired  to  Paris, 
and  employed  himself  as  a  copyist^  and  afterwards  wrote  for  the  staga 
He  produced  several  light  comedies  and  farces,  which  succeeded  very 
well,  but  he  failed  in  his  attempt  to  write  tragedy.  At  fifty  years  of 
age  he  composed  his  drama  '  La  M^tromanie,'  the  best  of  his  works, 
which  established  his  reputation  as  a  writer.  He  had  been  himself  in 
his  youth  seized  by  a  kind  of  mania  for  writing  verse,  and  was  there- 
fore a  competent  judge  on  the  subject  Piron  had  much  ready  wit 
and  a  great  fadlity  for  repartee,  and  his  epigrams  were  very  celebrated 
in  his  time.  He  wrote  also  tales,  odes,  and  other  light  poetir,  most 
of  them  grossly  licentious,  according  to  the  prevailing  taste  of  his  age, 
whieh  was  that  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XV. :  before  his  death  however 
he  had  expressed  his  regret  at  the  publication  of  some  of  his  more 
obscene  odes,  which  had  proved  a  bar  to  his  being  received  among  the 
members  of  the  Academic  Franyaise.  Piron  may  be  considered  as 
a  representative  of  his  time  and  oountiy,  witty,  thoughtless,  and 
liceutious.  He  had  however  some  attractive  personal  qualities,  and  he 
found  friends  among  a  higher  order  of  men.  Montesquieu  obtained 
for  Piron  a  pension  from  the  king  of  1000  livree;  the  Count  of  Livry, 
Maurepaa,  the  Duke  of  Nevers,  and  other  noblemen  also  patronised 
him.  He  married  at  a  mature  age  a  woman  of  mature  years,  and  lived 
very  happy  with  her  till  her  death.  Pirou's  si^ht  was  very  weak,  and 
A  fUl  which  he  had  in  the  park  of  the  Count  of  Livry  hastened  his 


death  in  1778.  His  works  were  collected  without  disoriminaUon,  and 
published  by  Rigol^  de  Juvigny,  7  vols.  8va 

PISA,  LEONARD  OF,  or  LEONARDO  FIBONACCI  (a  corruption 
of  JUiui  Bonaccii),  was  ths  son  of  one  Bonacd,  a  merchant  of  Pisa, 
sad  was  bom  some  time  in  the  12th  century.  He  states  that  his 
father  was  employed  for  the  merchants  of  his  own  oity  at  the  custom- 
house of  an  African  port^  and  there  made  him  study  arithmetio ;  he 
afterwards  travelled  in  Egypt,  Syria»  Qreeoe,  and  Provenoe,  and  from 
the  various  systems  of  numeration  which  he  saw  learnt  to  value  ^le 
superiority  of  the  Indian  method,  which  was  probably  that  which  his 
fikthor  had  taught  him.  His  inattention  to  matters  of  commerce,  and 
preference  for  mathematical  pursuits,  procured  for  him,  fiom  his 
countrymen,  the  contemptuous  epithet  of  'Bigollone.'  His  'Liber 
Abbad '  was  first  written  in  1202,  and  with  additions  in  1228,  when  it 
was  dedicated  to  Michael  Scott.  The  'Practica  Geometriss'  was 
written  in  1220.  Commandine  intended  to  have  published  the  latter, 
and  Bernard  the  former,  but  neither  effected  his  purpose,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  the  parts  which  Padoli  afterwards  used  [Paoioli, 
LuoAS],  and  the  extensive  citations  in  the  notes  of  M.  Librrs  second 
volume  of  his  'Histoire  des  Sciences  Math,  en  Italic,'  nothing  of 
Fibonacci's  has  appeared.  There  was  also  a  work  on  square  numbers, 
of  which  the  manuscript  is  known  to  have  existed  at  Florence  in  1768, 
but  cannot  now  be  found. 

The  '  Liber  Abbaci '  is  a  work  on  arithmetio  and  algebra.  M.  Libri 
is  of  opinion  that  no  Christian  writer  can  be  shown  to  hav^  introduced 
the  Arabic  or  Indian  numerals  into  any  part  of  Christendom  before 
the  publication  of  this  treatise.  Such  manuscripts  as  exists  and  which 
seem  to  have  a  prior  date,  are  thought  by  him  to  have  been  written 
either  by  Jews  or  by  Spanish  Christisns  among  the  MoorsL  Dr.  Pea- 
cock ('EncycL  Metrop.,'  Arithmetic)  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  Fibonacd's  works  were  the  earliest  in  which  diese  figures  can  be 
traced.  It  is  remarkable  that  their  writer  ynm  only  known  by  name 
in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  when  the  manuscripts  of  which  we 
now  speak  were  discovered  at  Florence  by  TozsettL  Bat  the  inten- 
tioDs  of  Commandine  and  Bernard  show  that  they  were  known  at  an 
earlier  period. 

The  fifteenth  chapter  of  the  <  Liber  Abbaci,'  which  contains  the 
treatise  on  algebra,  has  been  cited  in  full  by  M.  Libri  Any  one  who 
will  compare  it  with  Dr.  Rosen's  translation  of  Mohammed  ben  Musa 
will  see  a  resemblance  which  tends  to  confirm  the  general  supposition 
(which  also,  according  to  Cardan,  may  be  inferred  from  the  express 
words  of  Fibonacci  himself)  that  the  Arabic  work  just  named  was 
that  from  which  alg^ra  was  made  European,  though  there  is  every 
appearance  of  the  avowed  translations  of  it  being  posterior  to  Fibo- 
nacci But  the  latter  must  either  have  known  other  works,  or  have 
been  an  original  investigator  of  great  merit.  Several  things  known 
to  the  Hindoos,  but  not  mentioned  by  Ben  Musa,  are  contained  in  his 
writings.  Hs  may  have  come  to  these  by  himself;  but  it  is  also 
certain  that  the  name  of  the  Hindoos  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
manuscripts  of  the  time  as  that  of  a  nation  excelling  in  these  branches 
of  study.  A  close  analysis  of  the  writings  of  Fibonnad  would 
probably  settle  whether  he  is  to  be  considered  ss  having  himself 
enlarged  the  bonndaiy  of  the  science,  or  as  nothing  but  the  compiler 
of  Oriental  works.  His  merit  is  great  either  way.  The  influence  of 
his  writings  was  long  felt  in  Italy,  which  became  from  his  time  the 
great  school  of  arithmetic. 

PISA'NO  is  the  name  of  several  distinguished  artists  of  Pisa  in  the 
18th  century,  namely,  Qiunta,  Niccola,  Giovanni,  and  Andrea  flsano. 
Of  two  of  these  artists,  Niccola  and  his  son  Giovanni,  some  account 
has  already  been  given  under  Niooola  di  Psba. 

GiTTNTA  PiaAKO  is  the  earliest  known  Tuscan  painter.  Nicoola  was 
a  sculptor,  and  Qiunta  appears  to  have  preceded  him  for  a  time, 
though  he  was  eventually  much  surpassed  by  him  in  design ;  and  as 
they  were  contemporaries,  the  name  of  Niccola  accordingly  takes  thu 
lead  in  the  lisl^of  celebrated  Tuscan  artists.  Giunta  may  have  been 
bom  about  1180  or  1190.  He  is  said  to  have  learned  painting  about 
1210,  from  some  Greek  artists,  who  were  then  engaged  probably  at 
Pisa,  a  tradition  which  is  disputed  by  some  Italian  historians  of  art» 
who  suppose  it^t  Pisa  had  at  that  period  its  native  artiste.  The  arts 
were  very  active  at  Pisa,  owing  to  the  oonstruotion  of  the  cathedral 
there,  which  was  commenced  in  1068. 

Giunta  appears  to  have  attained  considerable  reputation,  for  Frat' 
Elia  of  Cortona,  general  of  the  Minorites,  invited  him  about  1285,  or 
sooner,  to  Assisi,  to  execute  some  works  there  in  the  upper  church  of 
San  Francesca  There  are  still  some  remaids  of  the  paintings  of  Giunta 
in  this  church,  around  the  window  behind  the  altar.  He  painted  also  a 
Crudfixion  in  123G,  in  which  he  introduced  the  portrait  of  Frat'  Elia. 
The  painters  of  this  time  were  acquainted  with  some  excellent  water- 
colour  medium,  for  another  Crudfixion  at  Assisi,  with  other  figures, 
painted  upon  a  wooden  cross  in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  degli 
Angeli,  by  Giunta,  is  remarkably  solid  in  impasto  and  unaffected  by 
water;  it  was  painted  probably  about  1286,  and  has  the  following 
inscription  upon  it,  according  to  the  restoration  suggested  by  Land : 
— "/unta  Pisanus  /untini  me  /ect/.*'  Land  assumes  Giunta  di 
Giustino  to  be  the  name^  from  the  occurrence  of  this  name  in  an  old 
manuscript  mentioned  by  Morrona  in  his  'Pisa  lUustrata.'  Other 
existing  works  ascribed  to  Giunta  are — a  Crudfixion  in  San  Ranieri 
at  Pisa,  a  picture  (a  panel)  of  Saints  in  the  chapel  of  the  Campo  Santo^ 
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and  »  Mtftyrdoni  of  St.  Peter  in  the  chnrdi  of  San  Frasoesoo  at 
Anisi  (it  is  eograTod  by  Ltainio  in  the  'Etmria  Pittri '  of  Laatrici). 
The  Campo  Santo  waa  built  or  oommenced  by  Giovaimi  Piaano  in 
1278.  ('  Avefasologicay'  toL  zxiiL  pt.  1.)  Oiunta  waa  eontamporary 
with  Qnido  of  Siena  and  Bonarentnra  Berlingieri  of  Lncca ;  and  all 
belong  to  the  Bysantine  achool  in  style — brown  camationa,  potiti?e 
colour  in  the  draperiea,  emaciated  faoea,  drawn  in  coarte  outlines 
with  hatcbinga  for  the  shadows,  and  elongated  extremities,  even  with 
occasional  ahort  thick  figures  (  but  their  forma  are  generally  attenuated 
and  emaciated.  This  meagreneas  of  fonn  however,  often  had  an  hia* 
toricsl  and  illustrative  aignification ;  as  sorrow,  reeignation,  or  bodily 
snfferiog  are  almost  exdioaively  the  sentiments  expressed  in  early 
paintinga ;  as  we  also  genarally  find  to  be  the  case  in  manuscripts. 
These  pecnliaritiea  of  style  were  not  mucb  improved  until  the  time 
of  GioUo^  and  not  wholly  eorreoted  until  Masaccio,  two  centuries  later 
than  Qionta.  They  were,  saya  Laozi,  fauha  of  the  timea  rather  than 
ol  the  men.  Mr.  W.  T.  Ottley  poasetsed  an  old  Italian  difttemper 
picture  of  the  Crucifixion,  which  he  auppoaed  waa  a  work  by  Qiunta. 
Yacari  has  omitted  the  life  of  t]|is  painter.  There  is  no  notice  of  him 
later  than  1286,  but  he  may  have  lived  some  time  beyond  this  date. 

ikvSBXA  FiSAHO  was  another  early  artist  of  Pisa,  but  nearly  a  ccn- 
tujy  later  than  GinnU  and  Niocola  Piaani.  He  waa  bom  in  1280, 
was  distiDguished  both  as  arcbittfct  and  sculptor,  and  patiicularly  as 
a  metal-founder,  in  which  art  he  was  the  first  of  his  sge.  He  is  said 
by  Yasari  tp  have  imitated  the  design  of  Giotto  in  the  Campo  Santa 
He  waa  invited  early  to  Florence,  where  be  executed  several  cele- 
brated worka.  The  first  were  statuea  of  Pope  Boniface  YIII.  and  St. 
Peter  snd  St.  Paul,  from  dcatgns  by  Giotto,  for  the  fa^e  of  Santa 
Maria  del  Flora ;  they  are  now,  with  other  works  by  Andrea,  in  the 
Btioxsi  garden  al  Yalfonda;  the  pope  is  eograved  in  Cicognara's 
'Storia  della  Scultura.'  Yasari  attributea  to  Andrea  the  colossal 
Madonna  and  Child,  and  the  two  accompany iog  angels,  in  marble,  in 
the  ebapel  deUa  Miserioordia  of  the  Piaaza  San  Giovanni  at  Florence, 
but  thia  waa  the  work  of  Alberto  di  Arnoldo  in  1364 ;  the  error  was 
detected  by  Yineenato  FolUni  :  the  dooumenta  are  given  by  Cioognara 
and  Rumobr.  The  hslf-figure  of  the  Madonna  above  a  aide  door  of 
the  Misericordia,  on  the  wall  of  the  Ciajdonai,  is  the  work  of  Andrea, 
and  was  a  celebrated  work,  because,  says  Yssari,  contrary  to  his  usual 
cuatom,  be  imitated  the  antique.  Andrea's  great  work  in  aculpture 
however,  waa  the  bronze  gate  for  the  Baptbtery  of  St  John,  which  he 
undertook  to  make  from  a  design  by  Giotto,  who  waa  in  the  time  of 
Clement  residing  at  Avignon.  He  had  a  lew  years  previouvly  sent 
Pope  Clement  Y.  (1305-14),  through  Giotto,  a  bronse  erudfiz  aa  a 
'  present^  and  the  excelltnce  of  this  work  led  to  the  important  com- 
miasion  to  model  and  oaat  two  of  the  bronae  gatea  of  the  Baptistery, 
which,  after  the  lapse  of  twenty-two  years,  says  Yasari  (Baldinuoci 
saya  eiitht  years),  in  183d,  with  the  assistance  of  bia  son  Nino,  he 
sueoetsfdlly  accomplished ;  not  that  he  was  all  thia  time  exclusively 
occupied  on  this  work,  for  he  executed  many  oth«'ra  in  the  meanwhile. 
The  aculpturea  are  from  the  life  of  John  the  Baptiat,  and  were  gilded, 
and  the  gatea  were  fixed  up  in  the  central  entrance  to  the  Baptiatery ; 
but  upon  the  completion  of  the  n^uoh  more  excellent  gatea  of  Ghiberti, 
they  were  removed  to  one  of  the  aide  entrances,  and  those  of  Ghiberti 
were  put  in  their  plsoa.  The  year  183d  in  Yasaii  appears  to  be  a 
misprint ;  for,  aoooi-ding  to  moat  good  authorities,  the  gatea  bear  the 
foUowiog  inscription :  Andreaa  Ugoliui  Nini  de  Pisis  me  fecit  anno 
domini  Mooczzz.  (Cicognara,  'Storia  della  Scultura,'  ill  396;  and 
Laainio,  *  Le  tre  Porta  del  Battisterio  di  Firenze,'  Florence,  1623,  in 
whioh  all  the  gatea  (six)  are  well  engraved.)  But  thia  date,  according  to 
Giovanni  Yillani,  oue  of  the  superintendents  of  the  work,  is  the  year 
in  which  they  were  oommenced ;  if  therefore  they  occupied  twenty- 
two  years  from  this  time,  they  were  not  finished  until  1352,  seven 
yeara  after  Andrea's  deaAh,  and  accordingly  by  Nino,  Andrea*s  son ; 
but  this  is  impassible,  aa  Yillani,  who  died  in  1318,  saw  the  com- 
pletion of  the  work— the  date  therefore^  1330,  is  apparently  the  year 
of  the  oommencement  cf  the  casting  in  metal,  which  was  done  by 
YeoetiaQ  artist^  the  model  only  being  finished  in  that  year.  As  an 
architect^  Andrea  designed  the  Caatello  di  Scarperia  in  Mugello  at 
the  foot  of  the  Alpa ;  and  Yaaari  says,  according  to  report^  the  Arsenal 
of  Yenice,  where  he  spent  a  year ;  he  railed  part  of  the  walls  of 
Florence  eight  ells  in  1316;  be  designed  the  church  of  San  Giovanni 
at  Pistoja,  commenced  in  1837,  and  he  executed  many  works  for 
Gualtieri,  duke  of  Athens  and  tyrant  of  Florence  until  the  duke  waa 
expelled  from  Florence  in  1348. 

Andrea  was  made  a  dtixen  of  Florence,  and  had  other  honoura  con- 
ferred upon  him.  He  died  in  1345,  and  waa  buried  iu  Santa  Maiia 
del  Fiore.  His  son  Nino  completed  the  unfinished  works  of  his 
lather,  and  executed  many  original  works  of  merit  Tommaso  Pisano, 
another  pupil  of  Andrea,  ia  supposed  also  to  have  been  his  80u« 

(Yaaari,  ViU  d^  PUiorif  ^c,  and  the  notes  to  the  German  tranala- 
tiott  by  Sobom ;  Lanzi,  Sloria  PUtorica,  die. ;  Cicognara,  Sicria  della 
ScuUura;  Kobler,  Kuntiblatt,  1827;  Rumohr,  in  the  KuMiblaU,  1821, 
and  ItaUeiMKhe  Fonchmgm;  D'Agincourt^  Bittoirede  VArtparUt 
Monuvuns.) 

PISISTKA'TID^.  Hippiaa  and  Hipparchus  were  the  two  sons  of 
Piaistratusy  after  whose  death  Hippies,  the  elder,  aucceeded  to  the 
rule.  Thucjdides  tells  us  that  the  general  opinion  in  his  time  was, 
that  Hipparchus  succeeded  his  father ;  thia  however  he  asserts  to  be  a 


miitake,  althoogh  in  the  aame  chapter  (Thucyd.,  vL  54)  he  obaervea 
incidentally  that  Hipparchua  was  not  unpopular  in  hia  goverumenty 
thereby  implying  that  he  had  some  ahare  thereiu.  Thucydidea  givea 
the  brothers  a  character  for  eocouvafdog  manly  virtue  and  cultivation, 
for  success  in  war,  for  piety,  and  for  lenity  in  taxation.  He  aaya 
they  only  levied  a  rate  of  five  per  oentb  on  produoe,  and  that  they 
rather  interfered  in  the  appointmenta  to  offioea  than  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  lawa  themaelvee.  He  givea  Piaiatratos,  son  of  Hippiai^ 
aa  one  among  others  of  the  family  who  served  the  office  of  arehon. 

Hipparchus^  the  younger  son,  lost  hii  life  by  a  conspiracy  during 
the  rule  of  hia  brother.  He  made  offers  of  a  degrading  nature  to 
Harmodiua,  a  young  Athenian,  and  meeting  with  a  repulse,  insulted 
his  sister  by  refusing  her  admittance  to  a  procession  ou  the  score  of 
unworthiness.  Hsrmodiua  resented  the  double  indignity,  and  formed 
a  plan  with  bis  friend  Aristogeiton  and  some  few  otiiers  to  relieve 
themselves  from  so  hateful  a  tyranny.  Hippiaa  was  their  firat  object, 
but  finding  themaelves  detected,  they  attacked  Hipparchua  with  the 
violence  of  insulted  men,  and  alew  him  at  the  cost  of  their  own  lives. 
The  other  oonspiratora  were  detected.  Hippies  exchanged  popular 
mannera  for  auspicious  oroelty,  and  at  the  same  time  took  measures 
for  ingratiating  himself  with  Darius,  king  of  Persia.  In  the  fourth 
year  of  bis  rule  he  was  expelled,  with  Spartan  aid,  by  the  fugitive 
Alcmeonids,  and  retired  to  Sigeum  on  the  Hellespont,  thence  to 
Lampsacus,  and  lastly  to  the  court  of  Persia,  to  return  again  in  old 
age  as  the  companion  of  the  enemiea  of  Greece,  and  to  witneas  their 
overthrow  at  Marathon  nineteen  years  afterwardsi  Herodotoa  relates 
that  the  Spartans  repented  of  having  expelled  himi  but  that  their 
plana  to  restore  him  were  opposed  by  the  Corintliians,  and  fell  to  the 
ground.    (Herodotus,  v.  91-96 ;  Thucydides,  vi  54-59.) 

PlSi'BTHATUS  {nturiffrparos),  son  of  Hippocratea,  lived  at  the  same 
time  with  Croesus,  king  of  Lydia.  He  was  the  friend  and  rslatioQ  of 
Solon,  and,  during  the  lawgiver's  absence,  had  formed  and  led  one  of 
the  three  partiea  into  which  Athens  waa  then  split,  namely,  that 
of  the  Highlands :  Megadea  and  Lycurgus  heading  those  of  the  Coast 
and  of  the  Plain.  In  B.O.  560  PLdstratus,  having  matured  hia  plan  of 
iielf-aggrandisement,  drove  into  the  market-place,  himself  and  his 
mules  marked  with  wounds  inflicted  by  his  own  hand.  He  attributed 
theae  wounds  to  the  enemies  of  the  people,  whose  friend  he  was,  snd 
asked  a  guard,  to  whioh  lus  brilliant  services  gave  him  some  claim. 
Fifty  mace-bearers  were  granted  him,  with  whose  help  ho  made  himself 
master  of  the  AcropoUs.  Hia  triumph  however  in  the  first  instance 
did  not  last  above  five  years,  aa  Herodotus  tells  ua,  the  other  two 
factions  joined  to  drive  him  out  before  his  rule  became  deeply  rooted. 
A  new  quarrel  between  Megacles  and  Lycurgus  proved  the  means  of 
his  recal,  and  he  atrengUiened  himself  by  taking  a  daughter  of 
Hagaclea  for  his  second  wife.  As  one  of  the  Alemsonids,  she  was 
held  to  be  stricken  with  a  curse,  and  Pisistratus,  aa  his  mother-in-law 
discovered,  alighted  her  in  consequence,  so  as  to  leave  her  a  wife  ouly 
in  name.  Pisidtratua  was  again  expelled,  and  continued  iu  exile  for 
about  thirteen  yeara;  indeed  he  aeems  to  have  hesitated  whether  he 
should  ever  attempt  to  return.  The  judgment  of  his  son  Hippiss 
however  prevailed,  and  after  many  years'  preparation,  he  landed  at 
Marathon,  took  his  foes  by  surpnse,  routed  them,  spared  the  fugitives, 
and  was  master  of  Athens.  He  strengthened  himself  by  foreign  and 
native  mercenaries,  by  gaining  the  favour  of  the  poor,  and  taking 
hostages  of  the  rich,  aud  ruled  till  his  death,  whioh  took  piaoe  b.c.  527. 

Herodotus  observes  tbat  Athena,  great  aa  she  was  under  the  tyrants^ 
waxed  yet  greater  afcerwar«is  :  a  way  of  expressing  that  the  rule  of 
Pisistratua  waa  a  breatbing-time,  after  the  reforma  of  Solon,  which 
gave  opportunity  for  those  reforms  to  sink  into  the  heart  of  the  people, 
to  become  not  merely  enacted  but  active,  and  which  rendered  the  next 
age  more  brilliant  in  production  than  it  otherwise  would  have  been. 
To  Pisistratus  also  were  owing  the  first  step  in  art  taken  at  Athens, 
the  first  important  public  buildings,  the  first  poorVrate,  under  the 
guise  of  a  tax  on  the  rich  to  defray  the  expeubo  of  those  public 
buildings,  and  laatly  the  first  library,  and  the  coUection  (aa  it  is  said) 
of  the  poems  of  Homer. 

PiSO,  C.  CALPU'KNIUS.    [C^ar  ;  Cicjero.] 

PITCAIRNE.  ARCHIBALD,  M.D.,  was  born  at  Edinbiugh  in  1652. 
He  studied  divinity  and  afterwards  law  at  that  university  with  ardour; 
but  being  obliged  by  the  failure  of  his  health  to  go  to  Montpellier,  he 
there  acquired  a  love  of  medicine.  On  his  return  to  Edinburgh,  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  pursuit  of  its  several  branches  and  to  the  study 
of  mathematics,  by  the  application  of  which  he  believed  (aa  many  of 
his  contemporariea  did),  tbat  much  light  might  be  thrown  upon  the 
phenomena  of  lifei  He  afterwards  studied  in  Parian  and  thence 
returning  to  his  native  place,  he  soon  became  the  most  renowned 
practitioner  in  it.  In  1&92  he  was  invited  to  the  professorship  of 
medicine  at  Leyden ;  but  his  mathematical  theories  being  less  agreeable 
than  the  doctrines  of  vitalism,  whioh  were  then  becoming  prevalent, 
he  held  the  appointment  little  more  than  a  year,  and  then  returned 
home,  having  reaped  no  other  honour  than  that  of  having  had 
the  oelebrattid  Boerhaave  among  his  pupils.  Ho  died  at  Edinburghr 
October  18.  1713. 

Dr.  Pitoairne*s  chief  work  waa  pnblished  after  his  death,  under  the 
title  of  *£lementa  Medicinal  Phjsico>Mathematica ; '  but,  like  most 
others  of  the  same  class,  it  oontaina  little  tbat  ia  now  considered 
valuable.     He  also  wrote  a  work  to  prove  Harvey's  claim  to  the 
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disoorery  of  tbe  o'rcuUtioii  of  the  blood,  and  MT«nd  diMartatloDB  on 
the  utihty  of  matheui&tioa  in  the  atady  of  medioine. 

PITISCUS,  SAMUEL,  wm  born  at  Zutphen,  Maroh  80, 1637,  and 
in  his  younger  days  was  the  scholar  of  John  Frederick  Qronovius. 
He  was  appointed  master  of  the  publio  sohool  at  Zutphen  in  1685, 
antl  about  the  same  time  xras  entrusted  with  the  direction  of  the 
college  of  St.  Jerome  at  Utrecht  This  last  employment  he  retained 
till  1717,  when,  being  in  his  eightieth  year,  he  resigned  it.  Hit  most 
important  works  were  his  '  Lexicon  Latino  Belgioiim,'  the  best  edition 
of  which  is  that  published  at  Dort  in  1725,  and  his  '  Lexicon  Antiqui- 
tetam  Romaoonim/  2  tom.  fuL,  Leov.,  1718.  His  editions  of  Quintus 
Curtius ,  Solious^  Suetoniusi  and  Aurslius  Victor  are  well  known  to 
classieal  soholars.  He  likewise  edited  Forney's  'Pantheon  Mjthioum ' 
and  Kosio's  '  Antiquitatum  Bomanorum  Corpus,'  4to,  Utrecht,  1701. 
He  prepared  large  collections  for  a  *  Lexioon  Catnllo-TibuUo-Proper- 
tianum.'  He  died  February  1,  1727.  He  acquired  oonsiderable  pro- 
perty  by  his  works,  and  is  said  to  ha?e  left  at  his  death  ten  thousand 
Horins  to  the  poor. 

PITS,  or  PITSEUS,  JOHN,  an  Englith  biographer,  waa  born  at 
Altou  in  Hampshire,  a.d.  1560.  He  received  his  early  edueation  at 
AVinobester  school,  whence,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  was  elected  a 
probationer  fellow  of  New  College  Oxford,  but  in  less  than  two  years 
he  left  the  kingdom  as  a  voluntary  Komiah  exile,  and  went  to  Dooay. 
He  went  thence  to  Rheims,  and  a  year  afterwards  to  the  Bnglish 
college  at  Home,  where  he  studied  seven  years,  and  then  retomcfd  to 
hold  the  profefsorship  of  rheto^c  and  Greek  at  Rheims.  Toward 
th«  end  of  1690,  he  wss  appointed  governor  to  a  young  nobleman, 
with  whom  he  travelled  into  Lorraine,  and  afterwards  went  through 
Uf'per  Germany  and  Italy.  He  subiequently  returned  to  Lorraine, 
where  he  was  preferred  to  a  eanonry  of  Verdun.  When  he  had  passed 
two  years  at  his  new  resideooe,  Antonia,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of 
Lorraine,  who  had  married  the  Duke  of  Clevcs,  invited  him  to  Cleves 
to  be  her  oonfessor.  He  eoutinoed  in  her  service  twelve  years,  till 
hsr  death,  when  he  returned  a  third  time  to  Lorraine,  and  was  pro- 
rooted  to  the  deanery  of  Liverduu,  where  he  died  in  1616.  The 
leisure  he  enjoyed  while  confessor  to  the  Duchess  of  Cleves  enabled 
him  to  compile  a  work  which  alone  has  made  him  known  to  posterity. 
'  The  Livee  of  the  Kings,  Bishops,  Apostolical  Ken,  and  Writera  of 
lilngUnd.'  They  were  oom prised  in  four  large  volumes ;  the  first  eon- 
tnining  the  lives  of  the  kings,  the  second  of  the  bishops,  the  third  of 
the  apostolical  men,  and  the  fourth  of  the  writers.  The  three  first 
are  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  collegiate  church  of  Verdun ;  the 
fooith  only  wss  published  after  his  decease,  4to,  at  Pttris,  1619  and 
1628,  under  the  title  of  '  Joannia  Pitsei  Angli,  S.  Theologin  Dootoria, 
Liverduni  in  Lotharingia  Decani,  Uelationum  Historicarum  de  Rebus 
Angliois  Tomus  Primus,'  &a ;  but  the  running  title  by  which  it  is 
most  frequently  quoted  is  *  Pe  Illustribus  Angliso  Scriptoribus.'  In 
this  work  Pits  took  much  from  Bale's  book  'De  Scriptoribus  Majoris 
Britannia '  without  acknowledgment,  pnstendtng  at  the  same  time  to 
abhor  both  Bale  and  his  work.  He  also  quotes  Leland's  '  Collectanea 
de  Scriptoribus  Angliie/  whioh  Wood  asserts  he  never  eould  have  had 
the  means  of  perusing,  but  must  likewise  have  taken  at  second  hand 
from  Hale.  His  partiality  is  also  great.  He  leaves  Wydiffe  and  his 
followers,  togsther  with  the  Sootoh  and  Irish  writers,  entirely  ont  of 
his  work,  and  in  their  room  gives  an  aocount  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
writers,  such  especially  aa  had  left  the  kingdom  after  the  Reformation 
in  Queen  Eliaabeth's  time,  and  settled  at  Rome,  Douay,  Louvain,  &e. 
This  however  is  the  best  and  most  viluable  part  of  Pitas  work.  He 
published  three  small  treatises,  whioh  are  less  known  :  '  De  Legibns»' 
Triers»1692;  'De  Beatitndine,'  Ingolst,  1595;  <De  Peregrination»»' 
12mo,  Diisseldorf,  1604.  The  Ust  is  dedicated  to  the  DuehcM  of 
Cleves. 

PITT,  WILLIAM,  EARL  OF  CHATHAM,  was  the  second  son  of 
Robert  Pitt,  Esq.,  of  Booonnoc^  near  Lostwithiel,  in  Comwalli  by 
Harriet  Villiers,  sister  of  the  Earl  of  Granduion  (an  Irish  peer),  and 
the  grandson  of  Thomas  Pitt,  governor  of  Madraf^  the  possessor  of 
the  celebrated  Pitt  diamond,  which,  according  to  an  account  published 
by  himself,  he  bought  in  India  for  S4,000t,  and  sold  to  the  French 
king  for  185,000/.  William  Pitt  waa  bora  at  fioconnoc  on  the  loth  of 
November  1708.  He  was  educated  at  Eton,  whence  he  went  in  1726 
as  a  gentleman  commoner  to  Trinity  College,  Oxford.  Through  iU- 
healtb  he  left  the  university  without  taking  a  degree^  and  made  a 
tour  through  France  and  Italy.  On  his  return  to  England  be  obtained 
a  ocmetcy  in  the  Bluee,  and  entered  parliament  in  January  1735,  as 
cue  of  the  repreeentatives  for  the  borough  of  Old  Sarum,  which  was 
the  property  of  his  family. 

He  immediately  Joined  the  oppoaition,  of  which  the  head  at  this 
time  was  Frederio,  prince  of  Wales,  but  for  the  first  session  he  took 
no  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  house  beyond  giving  his  vote.  Hie 
maiden  speech  waa  delivered  on  the  29th  of  April  1786,  on  occasion 
of  a  motion  made  by  Mr.  Pulteney,  for  an  address  of  congratulation 
to  hie  majeaty  on  the  recent  marriage  of  the  prineei  The  motion 
was  seconded  by  Mr.  Pitt,  and  waa  supported  by  his  friend  Geoiye 
Lyttelton  (afterwards  the  first  Lord  L^ttelton),  who  held  the  office  of 
secretary  to  his  royal  highness.  The  animosity  between  the  prince 
and  his  father  now  roee  to  a  great  height,  and»  among  the  other 
ftdherenta  of  the  prince,  Pitt  experienced  the  vengeance  of  the  court 
by  being  deprived  of  hia  commission  within  a  few  daya  after  the 


delivery  of  his  speech.  For  this  loss  however  he  was  recompensed 
by  being  appointed  by  the  prince  one  of  the  grooms  of  his  bed- 
chamber. The  next  occasion  on  which  he  is  recorded  to  have  taken 
any  part  in  the  debates  of  the  house  was  on  an  opposition  motion  for 
a  reduction  of  the  army,  on  the  8rd  of  February  1788 ;  nor  did  he 
become  a  frequent  speaker  till  some  years  later.  He  made  another 
speech,  of  more  energy  and  vehemence  than  he  had  yet  dinplayed,  in 
the  dttbate  on  the  8th  of  March  1789,  on  the  convention  with  Spain ; 
but  his  name  does  not  again  occur  in  the  reports  of  the  debates,  either 
in  that  or  in  the  following  aession.  He  appeara  to  have  first  taken  a 
prominent  part  as  a  debater  in  the  discussion  of  the  successive  motions 
directed  agiuoat  Walpole,  in  January  and  Febrnary  1741,  towards  the 
close  of  the  aeventh  and  last  session  of  this  the  first  parliament  in 
which  he  had  a  aeat.  It  waa  in  one  of  these  debates,  professedly 
on  the  second  reading  of  the  miniftterial  bill  for  the  encouragement 
and  increase  of  seamen,  which  took  place  on  the  27th  of  January,  that 
he  is  made,  in  the  report  drawn  up  by  Johnson  for  the  *  Gentleman's 
Magaaine,'  to  have  delivered  his  celebrated  philippic  in  reply  to  the 
elder  Horatio  Walpole  (the  miuitter^s  brother,  and  afterwards  Lord 
Walpole  of  Woolterton),  beginning — "The  atrooious  crime  of  being  a 
young  man,  which  the  honourable  gentleman  has  with  such  spirit 
and  decency  charged  upon  m»,  I  shall  neither  attempt  to  palliate  nor ' 
deny,  but  content  myself  with  wishing  that  I  may  be  one  of  those 
whose  follies  may  cease  with  their  youth,  and  nob  of  that  number  who 
are  ignorant  in  spite  of  experience."  It  is  believed  however  that  this 
brilliant  declamation  is  almost  entirely  Johnson's  own;  the  style  at 
any  rate  is  certainly  hii,  and  not  Pitt  r. 

To  the  next  parliament,  which  met  in  December  1741,  Pitt  was 
again  returned  for  Old  Sarum.  Walpole  resigned  in  the  beginning  of 
February  1742,  but  his  retirement  did  not  leave  the  road  to  office 
open  to  Pitt,  against  whom  the  king  had  conceived  a  violent  pr»-ju* 
dice,  not  only  on  account  of  the  prominent  and  effective  part  he  had 
taken  in  the  general  assault  upon  the  late  admiuintratioo,  but  more 
especially  in  coosequenoe  of  certain  strong  opinions  he  had  expressed 
on  the  subject  of  Hanover,  and  the  publio  mischiefs  arising  from  hie 
migesty's  partiality  to  the  interests  of  that  electorate.  It  ia  under- 
stood also  that  Pulteney,  the  framer  of  the  new  ministry,  owing  to  a 
dislike  which  existed  between  his  friend  Lord  Carteret  (afterwards 
Earl  of  Granville),  who  now  became  one  of  tbe  secretaries  of  state^ 
and  Lord  Cobham,  the  friend  and  relation  of  Pitt,  Lyttelton,  and 
George  Grenville^  found  it  impossible  or  unadvisable  to  bring  any 
one  of  the  three  laatrmentioned  persona  into  office  for  the  present^ 
although  the  most  distinguiahed  members  of  his  party.  Qrenville's 
elder  brother  Richard  (afterwards  Karl  Temple)  and  Lytt^lton's  father 
had  married  sisters  of  Lord  Cobham,  and  Pitt's  elder  brother  waa 
married  to  a  sister  of  Littleton's. 

The  nominal  head  of  the  new  ministry  waa  Lord  Wilmington,  who 
held  the  office  of  first  lord  of  the  treaaury ;  but  when  Walpole  in  a 
few  montha  after  his  own  fall,  had  contrived  to  extingniah  Pulteney  by 
forcing  him  into  the  House  of  Lords,  where,  from  being  the  meet 
popular  and  powerful  man  in  England,  he  suddenly  dropped  down  into 
a  nonentity  as  Earl  of  Bath,  the  real  aupremaoy  in  the  cabinet  was 
dividedi  or  rather  contended  for,  between  Carteret  and  the  two 
Pelhams,  the  elder  of  whom,  the  Duke  of  Kewoastle,  was  the  other 
secretary  of  state,  his  brother  Henry  Pelham  being  paymaster-general. 
Wilmington  died  in  July  1743,  and  although  by  Walpole's  adrioe  Hr. 
Pelham  was  then  appointed  first  lord  of  the  treaaury  and  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  Carteret  notwithstanding  derived  from  the  favour  of 
tbe  king  a  power  really  superior  to  that  of  his  rival,  and  upon  whioh 
his  bold  and  impetuous  character  made  him  preaume  in  a  manner 
equally  offensive  to  the  publio  and  to  hia  colleagues.  In  thia  atate  of 
affiiirs  Pitt  soon  threw  himself  agaiu  into  opposition,  and  became  moro 
active  and  acrimonious  in  hia  denunciations  of  the  new  ministry  than 
he  had  ever  been  in  inveighing  against  Walpole  himsell  On  the 
subject  of  the  kiog'a  Hanoverian  partialitiea  in  particular,  to  his 
aympathy  with  which  Carteret  waa  understood  chiefly  to  owe  his 
infiuenoe  over  the  royal  mind,  the  eloquent  commoner  was  now  louder 
and  more  eloquent  than  ever.  He  and  Lyttelton  are  also  said  to  have 
both  been  members  of  the  secret  committee  of  six,  headed  by  Bubb 
Dodington  (afterwards  Lord  Melcombe),  by  whioh  all  the  operations 
of  the  oppoaition  were  now  directed. 

Carteret,  now  become  Lord  Granville^  WM  dismissed  a  few  days 
before  the  opening  of  the  session  of  parliament  in  November  1744 ; 
and  what  waa  c^ed  tbe  '  Broad-Bottom  Hiniatry '  was  formed,  with 
Mr.  Pelham  in  reality,  as  well  aa  in  appearance,  at  ita  head.  But 
although  hia  friends  Qeoige  Qrenville  and  Lyttelton  both  obtained 
pUoea  in' the  new  arrangement,  Pitt's  time  was  not  yet  come:  his 
recent  conduct  in  fact  had  given  additional  provocation  to  the  king. 
From  tbU  date  however  he  ranged  himself  among  the  supporters  of 
the  admiuiitration,  and  not  merely  softened  his  tone  touching  Hanover 
and  other  delicate  points,  but  even  did  not  scruple  to  unsay  a  good 
deal  of  what  had  in  past  years  formed  the  staple  of  hia  oratory. 

In  the  beginning  of  1746  an  attempt  was  made  by  the  Dnke  d 
Newcastle  to  overcome  the  king's  repugnance  to  tho  admisaion  of  Pitt 
into  oflloe ;  but  the  insinuationa  of  Pulteney  are  aaid  to  have  been 
employed  to  atrengthen  the  royal  aversion,  and  hii  m%jes^  made  a 
deaperate  struggle  to  escape  the  threatened  infliction.  On  the  10th 
of  February  Lord  Bath  waa  actiully  named  fizat  lord  of  the  treasuij 
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and  Uie  bead  of  »  new  adminifltimiioii,  with  hia  friend  GrenTille  for 
w&caNXarj  of  itato ;  but  it  wis  found  that  this  project  oonld  not  be 
euxied  tbrongh,  and  four  dAysefterwaids  Pelbam  and  all  bis  ooUeagues 
were  again  in  the  ooeapation  of  their  leyeral  offioea.  On  the  22nd 
Pitt  was  appointed  one  of  the  joint  ▼icO'treasazerB  for  Ireland,  and 
on  the  (Mb  of  May  following  he  waa  promoted  to  the  more  lucnftive 
office  of  paymaster-general.  After  eaeh  of  these  appointments  he  was 
re-elected  for.  Old  Saram.  To  the  next  parliament  bowerer,  iHiioh 
met  in  November  1747>  he  was  returned  by  the  infloenoe  of  the 
government  for  Seafofdy  one  of  the  Cinque  Ports.  On  this  oocasion 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle  is  said  to  have  personally  interfered  in  the 
election  in  the  most  open  msnner ;  but  when  the  return  was  petitioned 
sgainst  on  this  account^  Mr,  Pitt»  aoooiding  to  the  report  of  the  debate^ 
'*  treated  the  petition  with  great  contempt,  and  turned  it  into  a  mere 
jest;"  and  the  motion  for  its  being  taken  into  consideration  was 
negatiYed  by  a  great  majority.  TbS  opposition  in  fact  was  now 
reduced  to  a  helplessly  inconsiderable  fraction  of  the  house. 

A  few  years  before,  Pitt's  pecuniary  circumstances  had  been  rendered 
much  easier  by  a  legacy  of  10,000Z.  left  to  him  by  the  Duchess  of 
Marlborougb,  "in  reward,"  as  her  will  expressed  it,  ''for  the  noble 
disinterestedness  with  which  he  had  maintained  the  authority  of  the 
]aw8»  and  prevented  the  ruin  of  his  country."  He  had  thereupon 
resigned  his  post  in  the  household  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  indeed 
had  sepaiated  himself  entirely  from  his  royal  highness,  who  still 
remained  the  recognised  head  of  the  opposition,  such  as  it  was^  tiU 
his  death  in  March  1751.  Mr.  Pitt  distmguished  himself  in  his  new 
place  by  an  honourable  disdain  of  certain  sources  of  emolument  of 
which  his  predecessors  had  been  accustomed  to  avail  themselves ;  and 
also  by  the  frank  and  oourageoua  style  in  which  he  went  on  urging 
and  defending  the  course  of  national  policy,  especially  in  relation  to 
foreign  affairs,  which  his  previous  parliamentary  life  had  been  spent 
In  oppoamg  and  reprobating. 

The  discuBsioos  upon  the  Regency  Bill,  which  in  this  session 
followed  the  death  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  first  brought  out  that 
opposition  between  Pitt  and  Henry  Fox  (afterwards  the  first  Lord 
Hollsnd)  which  not  only  made  them  rivals  during  their  Uvea,  but 
gave  rise  to  a  competition  for  the  chief  power  in  the  state  in  which 
their  two  celebrated  sons  also  spent  their  days.  For  the  present  the 
influence  of  the  Pelham  section  of  the  cabinet,  which  Pitt  represented, 
prevailed  over  that  of  the  Bedford  section,  which  supported  Fox. 
Fox  himself,  who  was  secretary  at  war,  kept  his  place,  as  well  ss  Pitt; 
but  his  patron  the  Duke  of  Bedford  reaigned,  along  with  one  or  two 
frienda  who  also  belonged  to  the  cabinet,  and  whose  seats  were  imme- 
diately filled  by  connections  or  dependants  of  the  PelbanuL  The 
arrangements  now  made  subsisted  till  the  sudden  death  of  Mr.  Pelham 
in  March  1754,  upon  which  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  was  appointed  first 
lord  of  the  treasury  and  premier.  A  few  weeks  after  the  parliament 
was  dissolved.  This  year  Pitt  drew  closer  his  connection  with  the 
Grenvilles  by  his  marriage  with  Hester,  sister  of  the  Bight  Hon. 
George  Grenville,  and  of  hie  brother,  the  then  Viscount  Cobham, 
afterwards  Earl  Temple. 

To  the  new  parliament^  whidi  met  in  November  1754,  Pitt  was 
returned  for  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  borough  of  Aldborough  in  York- 
shire. Befiore  the  end  of  the  session  however  a  complete  breach  had 
taken  place  between  Pitt  and  his  grace,  which  ended,  after  about  a 
Tear,  in  a  reconstruction  of  the  government.  On  the  15th  of  Novem- 
ber 1755  Fox  was  appointed  secretary  of  state,  and  five  days  after 
Pitt  and  his  friend  Grenville  both  received  intimations  that  his  Majesty 
bad  no  further  occasion  for  their  services.  But  after  about  another 
year  Newcastle,  already  deserted  by  Fox,  found  it  necessary  to  resign 
a  position  for  which  the  nearly  unanimous  voice  of  the  public  had 
pronounced  him  unfit,  and  bis  occupation  of  which  had  only  been 
signalised  by  a  series  of  national  disasters  and  dii^graoea.  In  this 
crisis  of  affidrs  the  king,  after  a  short  struggle,  found  it  necessary  to 
call  in  the  popular  favourite ;  and  althoughthe  office  of  first  lord  of 
the  treasury  was  given  for  the  present  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshbe, 
Pitt,  appointed  secretary  of  state,  became  the  actual  premier,  with  a 
cabinet  consisting  of  his  personal  friends  and  the  other  chief  members 
of  his  party,  m  December  1756.  He  was  now  returned  both  for  the 
town  of  Buckingham  and  for  Oakhampton,  and  chose  to  sit  for  the 
latter.  But  this  first  mhiistry  of  Pitt's  lasted  only  fbr  a  few  months. 
The  king's  old  aversion  had  not  been  weakened  by  the  manner  in 
which  the  man  of  the  people  had  been  forced  upon  his  acceptance ; 
and  inAprU  of  the  year  foUowing  (1757)  his  Majesty  abruptly  sent 
Lord  Temple  his  dismissal  from  the  post  he  held  of  first  lord  of  the 
Admiralty— an  act  which  was  immediately  followed,  as  must  have 
been  foreseen  and  deeigned,  by  Mr.  Pitt's  resignation.  For  two 
months  and  a  half  the  countiy  remained  without  a  government, 
during  which  time  the  court  applied  m  succession  to  almost  every 
section  of  party-men  in  the  country,  without  being  able  to  prevail 
upon  any  mdividual  to  undertake  the  management  of  afiairs.  At 
last,  on  the  11th  of  June,  Lord  Mansfield  received  full  powers- from 
his  Majesty  to  open  negodaUons  with  Mr.  Pitt  and  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle, the  result  of  which  wss  that  before  the  end  of  the  month  Pitt 
was  again  premier,  with  the  seals  of  secretary  of  state.  NewcasUe 
was  re-appointed  first  lord  of  the  treasury ;  Pitt's  friends.  Earl 
Temple,  George  Grenville,  and  Mr.  Legge,  became  respectively  lord 
privy  seal,  treasurer  of  the  navy,  and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer; 


Mr.  Fox  was  made  paymaster  of  the  foross ;  and  even  Lord  Granville 
obtained  a  seat  in  this  comprehensive  cabinet  as  presiuent  of  the 
oounciL  Upon  this  new  appointment  Mr.  Pitt  was  chosen  member 
for  Bath,  for  which  he  was  also  returned  to  the  next  parliament, 
which  met  in  November  1761,  and  which  was  the  last  place  he 
represented. 

The  detail  of  the  brilliant  military  suooeases  which  distinguished 
Mr.  Pitf  s  administntion  belongs  to  the  geoeral  history  of  the  country, 
but  an  enumeration  of  the  principal  results  of  his  conduct  of  the  war 
may  be  found  in  the  artiide  on  GfOiiGV  IL  The  new  reign  however 
brought  idong  with  it  the  ascendancy  in  the  cabinet  of  Lord  Bute  and 
hia  frienda  [Burs,  Eabl  ov,  and  Gioaas  IIL] ;  and  on  the  5th  of 
October  1761«  a  few  weeks  before  the  meeting  of  pariiament,  Mr.  Pitt, 
on  the  r^usal  of  his  oollesgues  to  acquieaoe  in  his  proposition  of 
declaring  war  against  Spain,  resigned,  along  with  hia  friend  Eari 
Temple,  the  only  member  of  Uie  cabinet  who  had  supported  his  view& 
On  his  retirement  a  pension  of  S0002.  a  year  for  the  lives^of  himself, 
his  wife,  and  his  eldest  son,  was  conferred  on  Pitt^  and  hia  wife  wss 
made  a  peeress  with  the  title  of  Baroness  Chatham.  These  honours 
and  rewards  did  not  increase  the  popularity  of  the  late  premier 

In  his  new  position  nevertheless  Pitt  acted  a  sufficienuy  independent 
part.  Without  engaging  in  any  fsctious  opposition,  but  on  the  contrary 
giving  a  general  support  to  the  government^  he  directed  his  eloquence 
against  certain  of  tlMir  measures  with  all  hia  old  energy  and  fervour. 
In  particular  he  denounced  the  prelimioariea  of  peaoe  signed  in 
November  1762 ;  resbted  as  fur  as  he  oou)d>  though  ueffectually,  the 
famous  bill  for  extending  the  excise  regulatioos  to  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  cider,  brought  forward  in  the  same  session;  and  the  next 
session  took  a  oonspicuons  part  in  maint4tining  against  ministers  the 
illegality  of  general  warrants  on  the  proceedings  that  aroee  out  of  the 
affii^  of  Wilkes  and  his  '  North  Britoo.'  BdTore  thia  last  question 
arose,  the  premiership,  by  the  sudden  resignation  of  Lord  Bute  in 
April  1768,  had  fallen  fbr  a  time  into  the  hands  of  George  Grenville, 
who  had  continued  in  office  when  hia  brother  Lord  Temple  and  Pitt 
had  retired  in  October  1761,  and  had  ever  since  rematned  separated 
from  his  old  fnendu  In  September  1768  an  attempt  had  been  made 
to  bring  Pitt  again  into  the  cabinet,  but  he  declined  the  overtures 
made  to  him  when  he  found  he  was  not  to  have  the  first  place ;  and 
when  parliament  met  in  November  the  head  of  the  ministry  wss 
considered  to  be  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  who,  on  the  failure  of  the 
negodation  with  Pitty  had  been  i^pointed  to  the  offioe  of  president  of 
thecounciL 

Another  attempt  which  the  king  made  in  May  1765  to  obtain  the 
assistance  of  Mr.  Pitt  in  forming  a  new  cabinet  proved  equally  unsuc* 
cessful  with  the  last,  and  so  did  a  renewal  of  it  in  June  foUowing. 
The  result  of  these  negodationa  was  the  accession  of  the  Rockingham 
administration,  in  wluch  Pitt  had  no  place,  but  whose  measures 
generally  had  his  support,  although  in  the  debate  on  the  address  in 
January  1766  he  declared  that  he  could  not  give  them  his  confidence, 
adding,  while  he  bowed  to  tiie  treasury  bench, "  Pardon  me,  gentlemen, 
confidence  is  a  plant  of  slow  growth  in  an  aged  bosom ;  youth  is  the 
season  of  credulity."  It  was  upon  this  occaaion  that  be  announced 
his  peculiar  view  of  the  constitutional  queation  involved  in  the  dispute 
already  begun  with  America: — ''It  is  my  opinion,"  he  said,  "that 
this  kingdom  has  no  right  to  levy  a  tax  upon  the  colonies.  At  the 
same  time  I  assert  the  authority  of  this  kingdom  over  the  colonies  to 
be  sovereign  and  supreme  in  every  circumstance  of  government  and 
legislation  whatsoever.  Taxation  is  no  part  of  the  governing  or  legio- 
lative  power.  The  taxea  are  a  voluntary  gift  and  grant  of  the  Commous 
alone.  In  legidation  the  three  estates  of  the  realm  are  alike  concerned  ; 
but  the  concurrence  of  the  peers  and  the  crown  to  a  tax  is  only 
necessary  to  dose  with  the  form  of  a  law.  The  gift  and  grant  is  of  the 
Commona  alone."  To  this  singular  and  not  very  intelligible  theory 
Pitt  clung  to  the  end  of  his  daya,  dying  indeed,  it  may  be  said,  in  the 
utterance  and  vindication  of  it. 

Meanwhile  in  the  difficultiea  to  which  this  minirtiy  also  soon  found 
itself  reduced,  another  application  was  made  to  Pitt,  so  early  as  the 
end  of  February  1766.  At  that  time  it  came  to  nothixig,  but  the 
attempt  was  renewed  after  a  few  months;  and  in  the  end  Pitt  received 
a  '  carte  blanche '  to  fhune  a  new  cabinet,  which  waa  completed  about 
the  beginning  of  August.  And  a  very  extraordinary  piece  of  handy- 
work  it  tumeid  outb  "  He  made  an  administration,"  as  Burke  has  said 
in  a  famous  passsge,  "  so  chequered  and  speckled :  he  put  together  a 
piece  of  joinery  so  crossly  indented  and  whimsioally  dovetiuled;  a 
cabinet  so  variously  inlaid;  such  a  piece  of  diversified  mosaic;  auch  a 
tessellated  pavement  without  cement;  here  a  bit  of  black  atozTe,  and 
there  a  bit  of  white;  patriots  and  courtiers,  king'a  frienda  and  repub- 
licans, Whigs  and  Tories,  treacherous  friends  and  open  enemies^  that 
it  was  indeed  a  very  curious  show,  but  utterly  unsafe  to  touch  and 
unsure  to  stand  on."  What  most  astonished  the  public  in  the  whole 
arrangement  was  the  manner  in  which  Pitt  disposed  of  himself:  he 
appropriated  the  almost  sinecure  place  of  lord  privy  seal,  and,  leaving 
the  old  scene  of  his  glory,  went  to  the  Upper  House  as  Viscount  Pitt 
and  Earl  of  Chatham.  **  The  joke  here  is,"  wrote  Lord  Chesterfield 
to  a  friend  on  the  occasion,  "  that  he  baa  had  a  faU  npstaiinj  and  baa 
done  himself  so  much  hurt  that  he  will  never  be  able  to  stand  upon 
his  legs  again." 

We  cannot  enter  into  the  history  of  the  rickety  administration  thus 
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attempted  to  be  set  up.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  it  was  in  a  state  of 
confosion  and  embarrasament  all  the  time  it  Bubei«teol,  and  that  Lord 
Chatham,  its  nominal  head,  waa  soon  withdrawn  from  all  ahare  in  the 
conduct  of  affaire  by  a  aerioua  iUnesa,  which,  from  the  evidence  fur- 
nished by  his  recently  published  correspondence,  dearly  appears  to 
have  been  chiefly  mental,  and  to  have  taken  the  form  of  a  deep 
hypochondria,  making  him  shrink  with  horror  from  business  and 
from  intercourse  with  any  person  beyond  the  circle  of  his  own  family. 
At  last|  on  the  16th  of  October  1763,  he  sent  his  friend  Lord  Camden 
to  the  king  with  a  resignation  of  his  office. 

This  decision,  and  the  relief  from  responsibility  which  it  brought 
with  it»  probably  had  a  beneficial  effect  on  his  healthi  In  the  session 
of  parliament  which  began  on  the  9th  of  January  1770,  he  «gain 
appeared  in  his  place,  and  took  as  prominent  and  active  a  part  in 
debate  as  he  had  ever  done  in  his  best  days.  One  of  the  chief 
questions  on  which  he  exerted  himself  in  this  and  the  next  session  was 
that  of  the  conduct  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  affair  of  Wilkes's 
election  for  Middlesex,  which  he  condemned  vehemently  and  without 
reserve,  and  contended  to  be  a  flagrant  outrage  on  tbe  fir^t  principlea 
of  the  constitution.  He  also  appeared  occasionally  in  the  session  which 
began  on  the  21st  of  Januaiy  1772 ;  in  one  speech  in  particular,  which 
he  delivered  in  May  that  year,  in  support  of  a  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Protestant  Dissenters,  he  showed,  according  to  the  report  of  the 
debate,  "  as  much  oratory  and  fire  ss  perhaps  ne  ever  did  in  his  life." 
But  his  name  does  not  appear  again  in  the  debates  till  towards  the 
end  of  the  session  of  1774,  on  the  27th  of  May  in  which  year,  though 
still  labouring  under  a  state  of  Ul^health,  which  had  long  kept  him 
absent  from  the  House,  he  spoke  warmly  and  impressively  in  opposition 
to  one  of  Lord  North's  bills  for  subduing  the  resistance  in  America. 
He  spoke  also  several  times  on  the  same  now  all-engrossing  subject  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  first  session  of  the  next  parliameot,  which  met 
in  November  of  this  year ;  but  then  a  return  of  ill-health  sent  him 
back  for  nearly  two  years  into  retirement.  When  he  again  made  his 
appearance  in  the  House,  in  the  end  o^  May  1777,  it  was  to  reiterate 
with  increased  earnestness  his  views  and  warnings  on  American 
affairs ;  and  he  continued  to  oome  down  for  the  same  purpose  during 
the  next  session  as  often  as  the  little  strength  remaining  in  his  racked 
and  shattered  frame  would  permit.  At  last,  on  the  7th  of  April 
1778,  after  he  had  spoken  once  on  a  motion  for  an  address  to  the  lung 
on  the  stato  of  the  nation,  he  attempted  to  rise  again  to  notice  some- 
thing that  had  been  said  by  the  Doke  of  Richmond  in  reply,  when  he 
dropped  senseless  into  tiie  arms  of  those  beside  him.  He  was  carried 
home  to  his  house  at  Hayes,  in  Kent)  but  never  again  rose  from  his 
bed,  and  died  on  Monday,  the  llth  of  May,  in  the  seventieth  year  of 
his  age. 

All  the  enthusiasm  which  had  been  stirred  by  his  name  in  former 
days  was  revived  for  the  moment  by  the  death,  in  circumstances 
so  afiectmg,  of  the  orator  and  stateman  who  for  more  than  forty 
years  had  filled  so  large  a  space  in  the  public  eve,  and  whose  memory 
was  associated  with  so  much  of  populsr  principle  and  national  glory ; 
and  to  a  funeral  and  a  monument  in  Westminster  Abbey  at  the  public 
expense,  were  added  the  more  substantial  rewards  of  a  grant  of  twenty 
thousand  pounds  for  the  payment  of  his  debts,  and  a  pension  of  4000Z. 
a  year  to  his  descendants. 

As  to  Lord  Chatham's  real  claims,  either  ss  an  orator,  a  minister,  or 
a  patrioti  we  may  observe  in  general  that  in  each  of  these  capacities 
he  appears  to  have  been  at  best  the  man  merely  of  his  own  time. 
His  eloquence,  cf  the  immediate  effects  of  whidi  there  can  be  no 
question,  must  have  partaken  very,  much  of  the  only  half-intellectual 
art  of  acting,  and  been  indebted  for  its  power  to  his  voice,  bis  eye,  and 
other  mere  external  advantages,  as  much  as  to  any  higher  qualities. 
At  least  no  report  that  has  come  down  to  us  of  any  of  his  speeches 
conveys  an  impression  at  all  answering  to  their  traditionary  fame. 
Earnestness  and  fervour  there  is,  as  well  as  clearness  and  distinctness, 
with  occasional  point  or  happy  aptness  of  expression ;  there  is 
generally  forcible  reasoning,  and  a  luminous  disposition  of  the  subject; 
but  that  is  nearly  all.  Lord  Chatham's  eloquence  is  rarely  irradiated 
by  any  imaginative  colouring,  and  is  without  any  remarkable  depth  or 
novelty  of  thought ;  its  ordinary  rhetorical  characteristic  is  tawdri- 
ness,  and  its  vein  of  reflection  common-place^  Indeed  it  is  probably 
to  this  last-mentioned  quality  that  it  wss  in  great  part  indebted  for  its 
immediate  success ;  it  hit  the  popular  or  general  understanding,  as  it 
were,  between  wind  and  wateir.  And  to  this  effect  also  contributed 
the  thoroughly  English  character  of  Lord  Chatham's  mind;  a  proud 
love  of  his  country  was  Ids  master-passion,  and  her  greatness  and  glory 
ever  the  object  on  which  he  kept  his  eye.  He  was  also  altogether  a 
public  man— amiable  and  beloved,  indeed,  in  Us  domestio  cirolcb  and 
both  enjoying  and  returnmg  very  cordially  the  affection  of  his  family, 
but^  as  his  enemies  admitted,  free  firom  <usBipation  of  every  kind,  and 
having  as  littie  of  vice  or  indolence  or  any  other  kind  of  sensuality  in 
his  composition  or  habits  as  sny  man  of  his  time.  On  the  subject  of 
his  ambition  indeed  it  would  be  easy  to  say  much,  as  much  has  been 
said;  and  some  of  his  letters  lately  published  go  to  show  that  his  love 
of  power  was  combined  not  only  with  great  haughtiness  of  bearing 
towards  his  inferiors,  but  also  with  no  small  d^iree  of  what  would 
now  at  lesst  be  called  subserviency  to  those  above  him.  But  even  in 
regard  to  this  last  most  unfavourable  exhibition  which  he  makes  of 
himself,  something  is  to  be  allowed  for  the  msnners  and  indeed 
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established  etiquette  of  the  age,  which  in  all  departments  of  social 
intercourse  exacted  a  degree  of  formality  and  ceremonious  observance 
which  now  seems  extravagant  and  ridiculous,  and  if  practised  in  the 
present  day  would  really  indicate  a  mudi  greater  degree  of  servility 
than  it  then  implied.  It  can  hardly  be  disputed  that  Chatham,  what- 
ever faults  he  may  have  had,  was  essentially  a  high-minded  man,  and 
it  ia  most  reasonable,  when  we  find  him  appearing  otherwise  in  anf 
particular  esse,  to  set  down  the  defect  as  one  of  maimer  rather  than  of 
character. 

The  Life  of  Lord  Chatham  has  been  written  by  Almon,  the  book- 
seller, in  3  vols.  8vo,  under  the  title  of  '  Anecdotes  of  the  Life  of  the 
Earl  of  Chatham ;  *  and  much  more  accurately,  as  well  as  fully,  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Thackeray,  in  his  'History  of  the  Earl  of -Chatham,'  2  vols. 
4to.  Of  his  own  vrritings  nothing  has  been  given  to  the  world  except 
a  small  volume  of  letters  addressed  to  the  son  of  his  elder  brother, 
afterwards  Lord  Camelford,  which  were  published  a  few  years  ago  by  the 
late  Lord  QrenviUe,  and  his  '  Correspondence,'  iu  4  vols.  8vo,  1838-40. 
The  '  Correspondence '  abounds  in  matter  illustrative  both  of  the  life 
of  Chatham  and  of  the  political  history  of  his  time.  By  his  wife,  who 
survived  till  1803,  besides  two  daughters,  he  had  three  sons,  the 
political  distinction  acquired  by  one  of  whom,  the  subject  of  the  next 
article,  rivalled  that  of  his  illustrious  father. 

PITT,  THE  RIGHT  HONOUR^VBLE  WILLIAM,  second  son  of 
the  first  Earl  of  Chatham,  was  born  at  Hayes,  in  Kent,  on  the  28th  of 
May  1759.  His  elementary  education  was  conducted  at  home,  under 
the  immediate  care  of  the  Reverend  Edward  Wilson,  afterwards 
canon  of  Windsor,  and  anxiously  superintended  by  his  father,  whose 
favourite  he  vras,  and  who  early  formed  high  anticipations  of  the 
figure  he  would  make  in  life.  He  was  sent  in  1773  to  Pembroke  Hall, 
Cambridge,  where  his  studies  were  principally  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Pretyman  (who  afterwards  took  the  name  of  Tomline,  and  became 
biBhop  of  Wincheeter,  and  the  biographer  of  his  distinguished  pupil). 
**  Although  he  was  littie  more  than  fourteen  years  of  age  when  he 
went  to  reside  at  the  university,"  says  Bishop  Tomline,  '"and  had 
laboured  under  the  disadvantage  of  frequent  ill  health,  the  knowledge 
which  he  then  possessed  was  very  considerable ;  and,  in  particular, 
his  proficiency  in  the  learned  languages  was  probably  greater  than  ever 
was  acquired  by  any  other  person  in  such  early  youth.  In  Latin 
authors  he  seldom  met  with  difficulty ;  and  it  was  no  uncommon 
thing  for  him  to  read  into  English  six  or  seven  pages  of  Thucydides, 
which  he  had  not  previously  seen,  without  more  than  two  or  three 
nustakes,  and  sometimes  without  even  one."  Mr.  Pitt  was  probably 
very  well  taught  when  he  went  to  tiie  university ;  but  this  way  of 
stating  the  matter  only  shows  that  the  bishop's  own  scholarship  was 
small. 

After  leaving  Cambridge,  Mr.  Pitt  visited  France^  and  studied  for  a 
time  at  Rheims.  On  his  return  to  England,  being  intended  for  the 
profession  of  the  law,  he  entered  himself  of  Lincoln's  Inn ;  and  he 
was  called  to  the  bar  in  1780.  But  after  having  gone  the  we^item 
circuit  only  once  or  twice,  he  was  returned  to  parliament  for  the 
borough  of  Appleby,  the  patron  of  which  was  then  Sir  James  Lowther 
(after wards  Earl  of  Lonsdale) ;  and  from  tbis  date  his  original  pro- 
fession was  given  up  for  the  House  of  Commons  and  a  political  career. 
He  took  his  seat  on  the  23rd  of  January  1781,  and  bis  first  appearance 
in  debate  was  on  the  26th  of  February  following,  on  the  motion  for 
the  second  reading  of  Mr.  Burke's  famous  bill  for  the  regulation  of  the 
civil  list  establishments.  He  gave  his  hearty  support  to  the  measure, 
and,  savs  the  report^  "  in  a  speech  directiy  in  answer  to  matter  that 
had  fallen  out  in  ti^e  course  of  the  debate,  displayed  great  and 
astonishing  power  of  eloquence.  His  voice  is  rich  and  striking,  full  of 
melody  and  force ;  his  manner  easy  and  elegant ;  his  language  beauti- 
ful and  luxuriant*  He  gave  in  tbis  first  essay  a  specimen  of  eloquence 
not  unworthy  the  son  of  his  immortal  parent"  He  afterwards  spoke 
repeatedly  on  the  side  of  the  opposition  in  the  course  of  this  and  the 
following  session,  before  the  termination  of  which  it  may  be  said 
that  he  had  taken  his  place  with  Burke,  Fox,  and  Sheridan  (the  last 
also  a  member  of  only  the  same  standing  with  himself),  in  the  front 
rank  of  the  debaters  of  the  day. 

It  was  on  the  7th  of  May  1782,  a  few  weeks  after  the  fall  of  the 
North  and  the  appointment  of  the  second  Rockingham  admimstration, 
that  Mr.  Pitt  made  his  first  motion  for  the  reform  of  the  representation 
of  the  people.  The  motion  was  defeated  by  an  inconsiderAble  majority ; 
but  the  mover  continued  for  some  years  after  this  to  advocate,  if  not 
to  hold,  the  principles  or  opinions  which  he  announced  on  this  oooa- 
sion.  At  this  date  indeed  he  was  so  zealous  a  friend  of  reform  as  to 
take  a  leading  part  in  some  proceedings  out  of  doors  for  the  promotion 
of  that  object 

The  death  of  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham  in  the  beginning  of  July 
having  dissolved  the  administration  of  which  he  was  the  head,  and 
that  of  Lord  Shelbume  having  succeeded,  Mr.  Pitt  was  appointed  to 
office  and  to  a  seat  in  the  cabinet  as  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
having  just  entered  his  twenty-fourth  year.  This  was  the  administra- 
tion to  which  it  was  left  to  finish  the  contest  that  hsd  arisen  out  of 
the  attempt  to  tax  the  Americans,  by  acknowledging  the  independence 
of  the  United  States,  and  concluding  peace  with  France  and  Spain. 
It  was  assailed  upon  these  and  various  other  grounds  by  the  famous 
coalition  formed  between  the  adherents  of  the  two  immediately  pre- 
ceding ministers,  as  respectively  represented  by  Lord  Norths  and  M& 
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Fos ;  and  the  issue  waa,  that  in  March  1778  Lord  Shelburne  and  hit 
eolleagues  were  driven  from  office  by  the  united  foroe  of  this  new 
oppositioni  and  a  cabinet  was  formed,  nominally  under  ihe  premier* 
•hip  of  the  Duke  of  Portland,  but  in  which  the  obief  power  was  actu- 
ally lodged  in  the  haudi  of  North  and  Fox,  who  were  appointed 
■eoretariea  of  state.  The  allianca  of  Whigs  and  Tories  however,  which 
had  carried  thia  victory,  was  now  opposed  by  another  body  of  Bimilar 
oompoaition,  formed  by  the  Shelbume  Whigs  and  the  Tories  who, 
seceding  from  North,  professed  themselves  the  friends  and  supporters 
of  the  court,  which  was  well  understood  to  besr  with  impatience  the 

{roke  of  the  new  ministry.  Of  this  opposition  Pitt  was  the  recognised 
eader  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Among  other  means  to  which  he 
had  recourse  with  the  view  of  damaging  the  government,  was  the 
xenewal  of  his  motion  for  parliamentary  reform.  The  effect,  as  had 
been  anticipated,  was  to  array  Fox  and  North  against  each  other  in 
Uie  debate  and  the  diviaion ;  but  the  motion  nevertheless  was  ncga* 
tived  in  rather  a  full  house  by  a  majority  of  nearly  two  to  one.  1  he 
serious  opposition  to  the  government  did  not  begin  till  the  next 
session,  when  Fox  brought  forward  his  India  bill;  but  even  that 
measure  was  carried  through  all  its  stages  in  the  House  of  Commons 
hy  great  majorities,  and  only  encountered  a  formidable  resistance 
when  it  reached  the  Lords^  where  the  personal  influence  of  the  king 
was  exerted  to  procure  its  defeat.  This  object  bdug  attained,  his 
majesty,  with  his  characteristic  derision,  followed  up  his  advantage  by 
dismissing  Mr.  Fox  and  Lord  North,  when  they  would  not  resign,  and 
by  appointing  Mr.  Pitt  prime  minister,  with  the  offices  of  first  lord  of 
the  treasury  and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  This  was  in  the  middle 
of  December  1783. 

The  state  of  parties  waa  now  very  extraordinary,  and  gave  rise  to  the 
most  remarkable  contest  in  the  history  of  fiarliament.  In  the  House 
of  Commons  tbe  force  of  the  opposition  very  oonriderably  outnum- 
bered that  of  the  government,  even  after  all  the  impression  that  the 
influence  of  the  crown  bad  been  able  to  make  upon  the  ranks  of  the 
former ;  so  that  if  the  issue  of  the  struggle  had  depended  solely  upon 
that  assembly,  it  could  not  have  been  doubtful  or  long  deferred.  But, 
if  Mr.  Pitt  had  the  representatives  of  the  nation  against  him,  he  had 
decidedly  the  nation  itself  on  his  side,  and  with  ti^is,  backed  by  the 
support  of  the  crown,  his  position  was  impregnable,  for,  if  it  came  to 
Ihe  worst,  a  dissolution  could  in  a  moment  put  an  end  to  the  existence 
of  the  pesent  House  of  Commons,  and  secure  another  in  accordance 
with  the  prevailing  popular  feeling.  Such  an  appeal  to  the  people 
however  was  for  obvious  reasons  Hr  from  palatable  to  the  crown,  and 
not  to  be  resorted  to  if  it  could  be  avoided,  although  in  this  case  tbe 
circumstances  were  as  favourable  for  such  an  experiment  as  they  could 
ever  be  expected  to  be,  the  permanent  body  of  the  House  of  Lords^ 
whose  union  with  the  Commons  migLt  have  oonriderably  strengthened 
the  latter,  being  already  ministerial  by  a  steady,  though  not  a  very 
large  minority.  Theoretically,  indeed,  the  crown  might  have  made  a 
majority  for  itself  in  that  bruich  of  the  legislature  more  directly  than 
in  the  other  house ;  but  practically,  a  creation  of  peers  for  such  a 
purpose  would  have  been  a  more  violent  and  unconstitutional  measure 
than  a  dissolution  in  any  circumstances,  and,  ventured  upon  con- 
temporaneously with  a  dissolution,  would  have  been  an  unexampled 
stretch  of  the  prerogative^  the  effect  of  which  would  have  been  to 
oounteract  all  the  good  effects  that  were  to  be  hoped  for  Irom  the 
other  expedient ''  The  policy  which  Mr.  Pitt  adopted  was  veiy 
masterly,  and  it  was  carried  out  with  a  steadiness  and  courage  which 
would  have  been  wonderful  in  the  most  veteran  statesman.  He  did  not 
dissolve  the  parliament  immediately,  but  first  suffered  the  opposition 
to  waste  their  strength  and  damage  themselves  in  the  public  opinion 
to  an  infinitely  greater  extent  than  over  by  a  long  Mieoession  of 
infuriated  and  unavailing  attempts  to  drive  him  from  office ;  and 
then,  when,  ^ftrr  a  battle  which  lasted  for  three  months,  he  bad 
reduoed  their  majority  from  between  fifty  and  aixty  to  one,  he  sent 
them  back  to  their  s^Bveral  constituencies,  to  be  one-half  of  them 
rejected  at  a  new  general  election.  About  160  of  them  in  &ct  lost 
their  seats,  and  were  dismissfd  to  private  life,  with  little  to  console 
them  in  tiieir  retirement  except  the  name  they  received  of 'Fox's 
Martyrs.' 

Mr.  Pitt's  biography  from  thia  date  is  little  else  than  the  history  of 
the  pubUc  affiurs  of  the  kingdom  so  long  ss  he  lived.  He  continued 
at  the  head  of  the  ministry  which  this  great  victory  had  established 
in  power,  for  about  seventeen  years — a  most  eventful  and  important 
period,  in  the  course  of  which  tiie  relations  of  parties  were  altogether 
obanged,  and  this  oountry  and  Europe  were  suddenly  and  violently 
translated  from  a  state  of  profound  peace  into  the  most  general  and 
most  convulsive  war  that  had  been  known  in  modem  time&  [Boha« 
PARTI,  Napolion  I. ;  Burks  ;  Ororoe  IIL]  The  elder  Pitt,  as  we 
have  seen  in  the  last  article,  owes  his  chief  fsme  as  a  minister  to  his 
oondoct  of  the  war  in  which  he  found  the  country  involved  on  his 
first  accfsfiion  to  power ;  but  it  has  been  generally  thought  unfortu- 
nate for  lus  son's  political  r^utation  that  he  should  have  been  trans- 
formed from  a  peace  into  a  war  minister.  In  point  of  fact  the  nation 
•ertainly  continued  to  make  a  very  steady  economic  progress  during 
tha  first  nine  peaceful  years  of  his  administration,  and  uie  military 
Nsulta  of  the  Isst  eight  were  on  the  whole  disastrous.  During  the 
former  period  the  trade  of  the  kingdom  was  estimated  to  have 
Increased  by  very  nearly  a  third ;  and  in  the  five  years  fh>m  1783  to  I 


1788,  the  revenue  had  received  an  anguentatbn  of  5,000,0002.,  of 
which  not  more  than  1,500,000/L,  was  calculated  to  have  arisen  from 
new  taxes.  At  the  same  time  the  expenditure  was  not  greater  ia 
1700  than  itiiad  been  in  1784,  being  in  both  years  under  12,000,0002. 
Tbe  establishment  of  a  new  eonstitution  for  the  East  India  Company 
(1784),  the  establishment  of  a  new  sinking  fund  (1786)^  the  arrange- 
ment of  a  commercial  treaty  with  France  on  very  liberal  principles 
(1786),  the  consolidation  of  the  customs  (1786),  acts  passed  for  the 
relief  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  Bcgland,  Scotland,  and  Ireland 
(1791, 1792),  besides  various  minor  measures  for  the  suppression  of 
smuggling,  were  the  administrative  innovations  that  chiefly  distin- 
guished this  period,  and  that  vrore  understood  to  owe  their  origin 
mainly  to  tiie  premier.  In  1785  Mr.  Pitt  also  onoe  more  brought 
forward  the  subject  of  the  amendment  of  the  represectation  of  the 
people  in  parliament ;  but  he  did  not  call  in  the  aid  of  his  authority 
as  niioister  to  ensure  the  aueoees  of  his  motion,  which  was  negatived 
by  a  considerable  majority,  and  which  he  never  renewed.  Afterwards, 
when  the  question  of  reform  was  taken  up  by  the  Society  of  the 
Friends  of  the  People,  and  brought  forward  at  their  instance  by  Mr. 
(afterwards  Lord)  Qrey,  the  proposal  found  in  Mr.  Pitt  one  of  its  most 
determined  opponentsL  To  the  exertions  that  were  now  begun  to  \o 
made  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  he  lent  the  aid  of  his  elo- 
quence and  of  his  own  vote ;  but  upon  this  question  also  he  declined 
to  uso  his  power  or  influence  as  the  head  of  the  government  He  took 
much  the  same  course  in  regard  to  the  prosecution  of  Warren 
Hastings,  and  the  correction  of  the  abuses  of  the  Indian  government. 
AH  the  measures,  it  may  be  observed,  to  which  Pitt  gave  only  this 
kind  of  support,  failed  of  success  during  hia  administration. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  contests  and  victories  that 
illustrate  this  first  period  of  hii  government,  occurred  in  tha  session 
of  178B-89,  when  he  successfully  maintained  against  Mr.  Fox  tbe 
right  of  parliament  to  supply  the  temporary  defect  of  the  ro}al 
authority  occasiom-d  by  tbe  incapacity  of  the  reigning  king— a  right 
which  seems  to  be  now  received  as  an  establiahed  doctrine  of  tbe 
oonstitution. 

Almost  the  only  memorable  legislative  measure  of  the  latter  years 
of  Mr.  Pitfs  first  ministry  was  the  union  with  Ireland,  which  was 
efibcted  in  1709.  It  ii  now  known  that  the  disimpointment  of  the 
expectations  which  he  considered  himself  entitled  to  entertain  of 
the  abolition,  or  at  least  very  great  mitigation,  of  the  peoal  and  dis- 
abling laws  affecting  the  Roman  Catholics,  was  the  reason  which  he 
assigned  to  the  king  for  retiring  from  office  soon  after  the  passing  of 
this  measure.    He  and  hia  friends  resigned  in  March  1801. 

For  some  time  Mr.  Pitt  gave  bis  support  to  the  administration  of  his 
successor  Mr.  Addiogton ;  but  when  tbe  rapidly  growing  conviction 
of  the  incompetency  of  the  new  cabinet  began  to  foretell  its  speedy 
downfall,  he  joined  in  the  general  cry  against  it^  and  the  result  was 
that,  in  May  1804,  he  became  again  prime  minister.  He  remained  at 
the  head  of  affidrs  till  his  death,  on  tbe  28rd  of  Januai^  1806,  the 
consequence  partly  of  a  wasted  constitution — partly,  it  is  genwally 
believed,  of  a  broken  heart.  Tbe  overthrow  of  tbe  new  coalition 
which  he  had  succeeded  in  forming  against  France  by  the  series  of 
successes  achieved  by  that  power  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1805, 
is  supposed  to  have  combined  with  the  vexation  ariring  from  the 
impeachment  of  hia  friend  Lord  Melville  to  destroy  him.  He  had  for 
some  yean  been  accustomed  to  stimulate  his  overtaxed  powers  of 
body  and  mind  by  a  lavish  indulgence  in  wine;  and  this  habit  also 
no  doubt  had  its  share  in  shortening  his  days. 

Tho  public  bearing  of  Mr.  Pitt  was  cold  and  lofty ;  hut  he  is  said 
to  have  unbent  himself  very  gracefully  among  his  intimate  fHends, 
and  the  few  who  really  knew  him  well  seem  to  have  been  strongly 
attached  to  him.  Whatever  were  his  faults,  there  was  no  meanness 
in  his  character.  As  to  the  merits  of  his  general  system  of  adminis- 
tration, opinion  is  still  nearly  as  much  divided  as  ever.  With  regard 
to  tiie  character  of  his  oratory  there  is  perhaps  beginning  to  be  a 
more  general  agreement ;  and  we  may  venture  to  say,  without  incur- 
ring ue  chance  of  any  very  loud  or  extended  dissent  that,  imposing 
and  effective  as  it  was  at  the  moment  of  delivery,  it  owed  ita  success 
as  much  to  the  impresrion  which  it  made  upon  the  ear,  and  to  what 
we  may  call  its  mere  mechanical  qualities,  as  to  any  divintr  inapira* 
tion.  It  wanted  even  the  earnestness  and  occasional  fire  of  his  fisther's 
eloquence;  and  of  either  splendour  of  imsgination  or  any  remarkable 
depth  or  force  of  thought,  it  must  be  admitted  to  have  been  utterly 
destitute.  Its  highest  quality  appears  to  have  been  a  power  of  sar- 
casm, which  was  the  proper  ezpreasion  of  a  nature  like  that  of  Pitt^ 
cold,  proud,  and  contemptuouf ,  and  havi»g  little  sympathy  either  with 
the  ordinary  vices  and  weaknesses,  or  with  the  better  feehnga  and 
enjoyments,  of  his  fellow*meB. 

PITTACUS,  one  of  the  so-called  seven  wise  men  of  Greece,  was 
the  son  of  Hyrradius,  and  bom  at  Mitylene  in  the  island  of  Lesbos, 
about  B.O.  652.  Nothing  is  known  of  his  education  and  the  early 
part  of  his  life,  and  the  first  facts  which  his  biographer,  Diogenes 
Laertius,  mentions  are — ^that,  with  the  assistance  of  the  brothers  of 
Alcssus,  he  delivered  hia  native  island  from  the  tyranny  of  Melan- 
chrus  (ao.  613),  and  that  when  the  Mitylenoans  were  Involved  in  a 
war  with  the  Athenians  about  the  possession  of  the  town  of  Bigeum 
on  ^e  Hellespont,  Pittaoos  gained  the  victory  over  the  Athenian 
general  Phrynon  by  a  singular  stratagem.    He  came  into  the  field 
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•nned  with  a  casting-net,  a  trident,  and  a  dagger,  and  iint  entangled 
and  then  despatched  his  adversary  (aa  606).  In  this  war  Alcccus  left 
his  shield  a  trophy  to  the  enemy.  It  must  have  been  soon  after  this 
war  that  Mitylene  was  distracted  by  the  two  political  parties  which 
about  this  time  began  to  appear  in  variuus  parts  of  Greece.  The 
aristocratic  party,  to  which  Alcssus  and  his  brother  Antimenidas 
belonged,  were  driven  from  the  town,  and  the  popular  party  unani- 
moosly  elected  Pittacua  to  the  office  of  aisymnetes  to  defend  the 
constitution.  Daring  his  administrationi  which  lasted  from  B.O.  690 
to  680|  he  overcame  his  adversaries,  and  gained  them  by  his  cle- 
mency and  moderation.  Even  Alossus,  who  had  assailed  him  in  hia 
potims  with  the  greatest  bitterness,  became  reconciled.  Pittacus 
regulated  the  affairs  of  his  country  by  salutary  laws  and  institutions, 
and  in  B.O.  680  he  voluntarily  resigned  his  office  and  withdrew  from 
public  life.  Valerius  Maximus  (vi  6,  est.  i)  erroneously  states  that  < 
Pittacus  was  made  se^ymnetes  at  tho  time  of  the  war  with  the ; 
Athenians  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  it :  but  this  is  sufficiently  , 
refuted  by  the  authority  of  Strabo,  tho  fragments  of  Alcseus,  and 
Diogenes  Laertius.  Pittacus  passed  the  laat  ten  years  of  his  life  in 
quiet  retireiuoiity  enjoying  the  esteem  and  love  of  the  best  and  wisest 
of  his  countrymen ;  and  when  the  Mitylenseans  wished  to  reward  him 
for  his  services  with  an  extensive  tract  of  territory,  he  refused  to 
accept  it  for  himself,  but  had  it  made  consecrated  ground,  which  to 
the  time  of  Diogenes  Laertius  retained  the  name  of  the  grounds  of 
Pittacus.    He  died  in  B.a  670,  at  the  age  of  eighty-two. 

Pittacus  was  the  author  of  a  considerable  number  of  elegies,  of 
which  a  few  ft^agments  are  still  extant  Diogenes  Laertius  has  pre- 
served a  short  letter  ascribed  to  Pittacus,  and  addressed  to  Croesus, 
king  of  Lydia,  which  contains  an  answer  to  an  invitation  of  the  king 
to  come  to  see  his  magnificent  treasures.  Many  of  the  numerous 
maxims  of  practical  \^isdom  current  amoog  the  ancients  were  ascribed 
to  Pittacus,  and  are  preserved  in  the  works  of  Diogenes  Laertius, 
Plutarch,  iElian,  and  others. 

PITTS,  WILLIAM,  was  bom  m  London  in  the  year  1790,  and 
brought  up  by  his  father  to  his  own  business,  which  was  that  of  a 
goldchoscr,  or  what  would  have  been  termed  in  Italy  an  *orefice:' 
whether  Pitts  subsequently  studied  under  any  sculptor  we  do  not 
kuow.  His  marriage,  at  about  the  age  of  nineteen,  would  bcem  to 
indicate  that  he  was  even  then  followiug  his  prufession  on  his  own 
account.  It  is  likely  that  for  what  instruction  in  sonlpture  he  ever 
had  he  wan  chiefly  indebted  to  Flaxmsn,  by  whom  he  was  employed 
in  chasing  the  shield  of  Achilles.  Indeed  there  seems  to  have  been 
great  similarity  of  feeUog  and  taste  between  Pitts  and  Fiaxman.  As 
a  counterpart  to  the  shield  of  Achilles  by  the  one,  may  be  placed  the 
shield  of  ^neaa  by  the  other;  also  the  shield  of  Hercules,  from 
Heaiod,  and  the  Brunswick  shield,  which  is  a  large  circular  relief, 
representing  George  IV.  in  a  oar  in  the  centre,  and  in  the  other  com- 
partments the  principal  events  of  the  bouse  of  Hanover.  Pitts  was 
also  employed  on  ^e  Wellington  shield,  which  was  executed  under 
the  immediate  inspection  of  Stothard*  By  way  of  parallel  to  Flax- 
man's  two  series  of  designs  from  Homer  and  Dante,  may  be  mentioned 
simitar  graphic  compositions  by  Pitts  from  Virgil  and  Ossian,  only  the 
first  of  which  has  been  engraved,  being  etched  by  himself  in  183 L 

Both  for  the  exquisite  fancy  which  they  display  and  for  their 
masterly  graces  of  execution,  some  of  his  smaller  subjects  in  relief 
have  obtaioed  for  Pitts  with  many  the  title  of  the  '  British  Cellini,' 
but  their  only  resemblance  consists  in  their  congenial  fancy  aod 
ai  tistic  power.  William  Pitts  was  an  unassuming  enthusiast  entirely 
devoted  to  his  own  art,  and  utterly  unskilled  in  the  art  of  winning 
his  way  to  popularity  and  fortune :  hence  it  is  a  matter  of  regret 
rather  than  surprise  that  he  should  not  have  obtained  patronage  at  all 
in  proportion  to  his  ability  and  his  genius,  or  that  he  encountered 
many  disappointments,  and  was  latterly  involved  in  embarrassments. 
How  far  these  last  had  any  share  in  impelluig  him  to  the  fatal  act  by 
which  he  terminated  his  life  it  is  difficult  to  judge.  He  destroyed 
himself  by  poison,  on  the  16th  of  April  1810. 

The  following  is  a  list  Of  his  chief  productions,  arranged  according 
to  their  dates :— 'The  Deluge,*  1823  ;  < Samson  shiying  the  Lion,'  the 
*  Creation  of  Eve,'  and  *  Herod's  Cruelty,'  1824 ;  a  *Chariot«race,*  1826; 
the  'Pleiades,'  and  'Shield  of  ^neas,'  1828;  the  'Rape  of  Proeei> 
pine,'  and  the  *  Nuptials  of  Peirithous,'  two  bas-reliefs,  about  eight 
feet  long,  executed  for  Mr.  Simmons,  of  the  Regent's  Park,  1829 ;  the 
'  Brunswick  Shield,'  1830 ;  the  'Apotheoses  of  Spenser,  Shakspere^ 
and  Milton,'  and  another  series  of  reliefs  in  two  of  the  drawing-rooms 
at  Buckingham  Palace,  1831 ;  the  'Sliield  of  Hercules,'  1834 ;  a  long 
bas-relief  or  friese  of  all  the  English  sovereigns  from  the  Cooquest, 
1837 ;  a  design  for  a  masonio  trophy,  1839 ;  the  *  Triumph  of  Ceres,' 
a  small  subject  modelled  in  wax,  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy, 
1840;  the  *Kemble  Tribute,'  presented  to  C.  Kemble,  Esq.;  and  a 
vase,  executed  for  her  Majesty,  as  a  spousal  preeent  by  her,  of  exquisite 
design  as  to  its  general  form,  and  poetically  embHlltshed  with  groups 
in  relief,  signifying  Birth,  Infancy,  Instruction,  Education,  and  Lovcb 

PIUS  I.,  a  native  of  Aquileia,  succeeded  Hyginus  as  bishop  of  Rome 
in  142.  Little  is  known  of  him.  Several  decretals  have  been  attri* 
buted  to  him  by  Omtian,  but  they  are  generally  considered  apocryphaL 
Pius  died  in  the  year  167,  and  was  succeeded  by  Anioetus. 

PIUS  II.,  if^NiAS  Stlviui  PioooLOMnn,  bom  in  1406,  at  Oonig* 
nano,  in  the  state  of  Siena,  succeeded  Calixtua  IIL  in  1468.    He  waa 


a  man  of  extensive  learning,  and  had  distinguished  himself  in  tha 
Council  of  Basel  (1431-89),  that  celebrated  assembly  which  attempted 
earnestly,  though  with  libUe  success,  the  reformation  of  the  Church, 
and  in  which  I^ccolomini  acted  as  secretary,  and  of  which  he  wrote  a 
histoxy,  'Commentarius  de  Qestis  Basil  Condlii,'  in  two  books— a 
very  important  work  for  the  history  of  the  Chturoh.  At  that  time 
Piccolomini  was  a  strong  advocate  for  the  supremacy  of  the  oounoil, 
and  its  right  to  judge  and  depose  even  the  pope,  ''who,"'  he  argued^ 
**  ought  to  be  considered  as  the  vicar  of  the  Church  rather  than  as 
the  vicar  of  Christ."  These  tenets  however  were  condemned  by 
Eugenius  IV. ;  but  the  council  asserted  its  authority  by  suspending 
the  pope  from  hia  dignity;  and  then  began  a  long  struggle,  which 
termmated  in  an  open  schism,  the  coundl  deposiog  Eugenios  and 
electing  Felix  y.  [Ahadecs  VIII.]  Piccolomini  was  appointed  seen- 
tary  of  the  new  pope  or  anti-pope,  and  was  sent  by  him  as  hia 
ambassador  to  the  Emperor  Frederisk  IIL,  who  wss  so  phased  with 
him  that  he  prevailed  upon  him  to  give  up  his  precarious  situation 
and  accept  the  place  of  imperial  secretary.  Frederick  afterivards  sent 
him  on  several  missions  and  loaded  him  wiUi  favours.  Piccolomini 
was  not  ungrateful ;  he  wrote  several  works  in  praise  of  his  patron 
and  in  support  of  his  imperial  prerogative—'  De  Origine  et  Aucto* 
ritate  Roman!  Imperii  ad  Friderioum  III.  Imperatorem,  Liber  Unus;' 
'  Hifitoria  lierum  Frideriol  III.;'  'De  Itinere^  Nuptiis,  et  Coronatione 
Friderici  III.  Commentariolus;'  'De  his,  qui  Friderico  III.  Impst 
rante,  in  Qermaniam,  et  per  totam  Europam  memorabiliter  gesta 
simt,  usque  ad  annum  1458,  Commentarius.'  At  last  Frederick  sent 
Piccolomini  as  his  ambassador  to  Pope  Eugenius.  This  was  a  delioate 
errand  for  him  who  had  been  one  of  the  avowed  antagonists  of  that 
pontiff^  but  he  managed  so  well  by  his  dexterity,  his  captivating 
address,  and,  above  all,  his  eloquence,  that  the  pope  not  only  forgave 
him,  but  became  his  friend;  and  Piccolomini  had  hardly  returned  to 
Germany  from  his  mifciion  when  he  received  a  papal  brief  appointing 
him  apostolic  secretary.  He  accepted  an  office  congenial  to  his  olericiu 
profession,  and  also  as  the  means  of  fixing  his  residence  in  Italy ;  but 
he  atijl  retained  a  lively  sense  of  gratitude  towards  hia  imperial  bene- 
factor. From  that  time  a  marked  change  took  place  in  the  opinions, 
or  at  least  in  the  professions  of  Piccolouiini,  and  he  became  a  stout 
advocate  for  the  claims  of  the  see  of  Rome.  Eugenius  died  in  1447» 
and  his  successor  Nicholas  V.,  was  recognised  by  the  Fathers  of  the 
Council  of  Basel,  who,  beiog  forsaken  by  both  the  emperor  and  the 
French  king,  made  their  peace  with  Rome.  Felix  V.  also  having 
abdicated  in  favour  of  Nicholas,  the  schism  of  the  Church  was 
healed.  Nicholas  made  Piccolomini  bishop  of  Trieste,  and  afterwards 
of  Siena,  and  sent  him  as  nuncio  to  Qermany  and  Bohemia,  where  he 
had  several  conferences  with  the  Hussites,  which  he.  relates  in  his 
Epistles.  ('  Epistola,'  130«)  He  had  however  the  merit  (rare  in  that 
age)  of  recommending  mild  and  conciliatory  measures  as  the  most 
likely  to  reclaim  dissenters  to  the  bosom  of  the  Church.  He  wrote  a 
work  on  the  history  of  Bohemia  and  the  Hussites,  in  which  he  states 
fairly  and  without  any  exaggf  ration  the  tenets  of  that  sect^  as  well  sa 
those  of  the  Valdeoses,  which  he  calls  *  impious,'  but  which  are 
mainly  the  same  that  have  since  been  acknowledged  by  the  Protestant 
and  Reformed  churches  throughout  Europe.  He  relates  the  burning 
of  John  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  and  speaks  of  their  fortitude, 
"which,"  he  says,  "exceeded  that  of  any  of  the  philosophers  of 
antiquity,"  and  he  recapitulates  literally  their  charges  against  the 
corruption  of  the  clergy,    (^ness  Sylvii, '  Historia  Boemica.') 

In  the  year  1462  Piccolomini,  being  then  in  Italy,  was  prciMnt  at 
the  solemn  coronation  of  Frederick  IIL  at  Rome,  and  delivered  an 
oration  to  the  pope  in  the  name  of  that  sovereign,  whom  he  afterwarda 
accompanied  to  Naples.  On  their  return  to  Rome  he  delivered  another 
oration  before  the  pope,  the  emperor,  and  other  German  and  Italian 
princes,  and  the  ambassaidors  of  other  European  courts,  for  the  purpose 
of  exhorting  them  to  form  an  effectual  league  against  the  Turks,  who 
were  then  on  the  point  of  taking  Constantinople.  Piocolomiui  felt 
the  great  danger  to  Chriatian  Europe  from  the  rapid  advance  of  the 
Ottoman  conquerors,  and  his  paramount  object  through  the  remainder 
of  his  life  waa  to  form  a  strong  bulwark  to  protect  Italy  aud  Qermany; 
but  at  the  same  time  he  was  too  well  acquainted  with  the  politioa  of 
the  various  Christian  courts,  and  their  selfish  and  petty  jealousies,  to 
expect  much  union  in  their  councils,  and  he  expresses  his  views  and 
his  doubts  in  a  masterly  master  in  several  of  his  '  Epistles' 

OaUxtus  IIL,  the  successor  of  Nicholas  V.,  made  Piccolomini  a 
cardinal ;  and  in  1458»  after  the  death  of  Calixtua,  he  was  unanimously 
elected  pope  by  the  name  of  Pius  IL  His  pontificate  lasted  only  six 
years,  but  during  this  period  he  diatinguished  himaelf  by  promoting 
learning,  by  inculcating  peace  and  concord  among  the  Christian  princes, 
and  exhorting  them  to  unite  their  efforts  against  their  common  enemy, 
the  barbarous  Turks.  The  year  after  lus  election  he  convoked  a  con- 
gress of  the  ambassadors  of  all  the  Christian  sovereigns  to  anange 
the  plan  of  a  general  war  against  the  Ottomans.  The  pope  himself 
repaired  to  Mantua,  accompanied  by  the  learned  Philelphus,  who 
spoke  eloquently  in  favour  of  the  proposed  league.  Most  of  the  Italian 
states  were  willing  to  join  in  it^  but  Germany  and  France  stood  aloof, 
and  nothing  was  decided.  Pius  assisted  Ferdinand,  king  of  Naples,  in 
his  war  against  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  the  pretender  to  that  crown.  At 
the  same  time  he  was  obliged  to  make  war  in  hia  own  states  against 
higismondo  Malatesta,  lord  of  Bimini,  and  against  the  SavelU  and 
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otber  feudal  bavons,  and  be  waa  Raoceaaful.  By  a  bull  addreraed  to 
tbe  uciversitiea  of  Paria  and  of  Cologne,  PiuB  condemned  bia  own 
writinga  in  defence  of  tbe  Council  of  BaBol*  concluding  with  tbeee 
words : — "  Believe  what  I,  an  old  man,  now  aay  to  you,  and  not  wbat 
I  wrote  wben  I  was  young ;  believe  the  pontiff  rather  than  tbe  private 
individual ;  reject  Mnetua  Sylvius,  and  accept  Piua  II."  In  several  of 
his  letters  to  bis  frienda  iJso,  and  especially  to  Pietro  di  Noceto,  be 
.expresses  sorrow  for  bis  juvenile  weaknesses,  for  be  bad  once  been  too 
fond  of  tbe  fair  aez,  and  bad  even  written  accounts  of  some  of  bis 
amorous  adventure?,  and  of  those  of  otber  persons,  which  are  found 
among  his '  Epistles.' 

A  vacancy  having  occurred  in  tbe  arcbiepiscopal  see  of  Mainz,  two 
candidates  appeared  for  it — Adolpb,  count  of  Nassau,  and  Dietrich  of 
Isemberg.  The  latter  bad  tbe  majority  of  vote«,  but  Pius,  who  by 
tbe  concordat  bad  the  right  of  deciding  in  cases  of  contested  elections, 
refused  to  confirm  tbe  choice  of  Dietrich  unless  be  engaged  not  to 
assert  the  supremacy  of  a  general  council,  not  to  convoke  of  bis  own 
authority  an  imperial  diet,  and  further  to  pay  to  Rome  double  tbe 
sum  fixed  for  the  annates,  or  first  fruits.  Dietrich  demurred  to  the 
first  two  conditions,  and  positively  refused  to  accede  to  the  last ;  and 
as  proceedings  were  instituted  against  bim  in  the  apostolic  court,  be 
appealed  to  tbe  next  general  council  Pius  declared  such  appeals  to 
be  heretical,  and  excommunicated  and  deposed  bim,  appointing  Adolph 
of  Nassau  in  bis  place.  Tbe  emperor  acknowledged  Adolph,  but 
Dietrich  being  supported  by  the  Count  Palatine  and  the  Elector  of 
Bavaria,  a  war  ensued  which,  after  much  mischief,  ended  in  tbe 
submission  of  Dietrich.  Those  who  remembered  the  sentiments  of 
Piccolomini  when  imperial  secretary,  and  especially  bis  letter  ('Epistola 
25 ')  to  the  papal  nuncio  John  Carvaia,  concerning  tbe  supremacy  of 
tbe  council,  were  inclined  to  think- that  change  of  station  had,  in  bim 
as  well  as  in  most  men,  produced  a  corresponding  change  of  opinions. 
Pius  took  alao  the  pains  to  write  a  long  letter  to  Sultan  Mohammed  II., 
to  convince  him  of  tbe  errors  of  Islamism,  and  to  induce  him  to  turn 
Christian. 

In  the  year  1464  an  armament  intended  against  tbe  Turks  was 
directed  to  assemble  at  Ancona,  and  soldiers  began  to  repair  thither 
from  various  parts.  Matthias,  king  of  Hungary,  and  Charles,  duke  of 
Burgundy,  bad  promised  to  be  of  the  expedition.  Tbe  Venetians  alao 
had  promised  the  use  of  their  fleet  to  forward  the  troops  across  tbe 
Adriatic  into  Albania.  Piua  II.  set  off  from  Rome  for  Ancona,  but  on 
arriving  there  he  found  that  the  soldiers  were  in  want  of  arms,  clothes, 
and  provisions ;  the  foreign  princes  did  not  come;  and  instead  of  tbe 
Venetian  fleet*  only  a  few  gaJlt-ys  made  Uieir  appearance.  The  aged 
and  disappointed  pontiff  fell  ill,  and  on  tbe  14th  of  August  he  expired, 
after  having  taken  leave  of  his  cardinals  and  begged  forgiveness  if  he 
had  erred  in  the  government  of  the  Church.  He  was  generally 
regretted,  especially  throughout  Italy.  He  was  succeeded  by  Paul  II. 
Pius  IL  before  bis  death  raised  his  native  town,  Corsignano,  to  tbe 
rank  of  a  bishop's  see,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Piensa,  by  which  it  is 
now  known. 

As  a  learned  man  and  a  writer  be  is  best  known  under  tfie  name  of 
^neas  Sylvius,  tbe  most  important  part  of  his  career  being  passed 
before  he  was  elected  pope.  He  was  one  of  tbe  flrst  historians  of  his 
oge,  a  geographer,  a  scholar,  a  statesman,  and  a  divine.  He  was  also 
a  great  traveller  by  sea  and  by  laud ;  be  Uved  many  years  in  Germany, 
be  repeatedly  visited  France,  went  to  Qreat  Britain  and  as  far  aa 
Scotland,  and  to  Hungary.  His  biographer  Campanus,  bishop  of 
Arezzo^  speaks  at  length  of  bis  peregrinations,  and  his  diligence  in 
informing  himself  of  everything  worth  notice  in  the  countries  which 
he  visited.  His  principal  works,  besides  those  already  mentioned, 
are :— 1, '  Cosmograpbia,  vel  de  Mundo  Universe  Historiarum,'  liber  i 
(a  second  book  treats  especially  of  Europe  and  its  contemporary 
history) ;  2,  '  In  Antonii  Panormitas  de  Dictis  et  Factis  Alpbonsi 
Arragonum  Regis,  libria  quatuor,  Commeutaria;'  8,  *  Epitome  supra 
Decades  Flavii  Blondi  Forliviensis,  ab  indinatione  Imperii  usque  ad 
tempora  Jobannis  XXIII.,  Pont  Max.,'  in  10  books;  4,  'Historia 
Oothica,'  published  first  at  Leipzig  in  1730;  5,  'A  Treatise  on  the 
Education  of  Children,  with  Rules  of  Qrammar  and  Rhetoric;'  6, 
laatly,  bis  numerous  'Epistles,' which  contain  much  varied  information. 
A  collection  of  his  works  was  published  at  Buce], '  Mnem  SylvU  Picco- 
lomini Senensis  Opera  qua  extant,'  fol.,  1551 ;  but  this  edition  does 
not  include  alL  Domenico  de  Roeetti  has  published  a  catalogue  of 
all  his  works  and  their  various  editions,  and  also  of  his  biographers 
and  commentators, '  Serie  di  Edizioni  delle  Opere  di  Pio  IL,  o  da  lui 
intitolate,'  Trieste,  1830.  Biographies  of  Pius  IL  by  Platina  and 
Campanus  are  annexed  to  the  Basel  edition  of  his  works,  but  a  much 
more  ample  biography  is  found  in  tbe  '  Commentaries '  published  at 
Frankfort,  1614,  under  the  name  of  John  Qobellinus,  his  secretary, 
but  which  are  known  to  have  been  written  by  himself  or  under  his 
dictation,  'Pii  IL,  Pont.  Max.,  Commentarii  Rerum  Memorabilium 
qusR  Tnmporibus  suis  oontigerunt,'  libr.  xii,  with  a  continuation  by 
his  intimate  friend  James  Ammanato,  cardinal  of  Pavia,  who  bad,  at 
his  desire,  assumed  tbe  name  of  Piccolomini 

PIUS  IIL,  Cardinal  Fbanoesco  Todbsohivi  Piccolouini  of  Siena 
descended  from  a  sister  of  Pius  IL,  was  elected  pope  in  1503,  after  the 
death  of  Alexander  VL,  and  died  himself  in  less  than  «  month  after 
Lis  election. 

PIUS  IV.,  GiOTAiTNi  Anqelo  Medioi,  or  MxDiOHiNi,  of  Milan,  not 


cf  the  great  Florentine  family  of  Medici,  succeeded  Paul  IV.  In  1559. 
He  made  bis  nephew  Charles  Borromeo  a  cardinal,  who  afterwards 
became  celebrated  as  Archbishop  of  Milan.  He  instituted  proceedings 
against  tbe  nephews  of  tba  late  pope.  Cardinal  Carlo  Caraffii,  and  his 
brother  the  Duke  of  Paliano,  who  were  accused  of  various  crimes, 
which  were  said  to  be  proved  against  them,  and  both  were  executed. 
But  in  the  succeeding  pontificate  of  Pius  V.,  the  proceedings  being 
revised,  the  two  brothers  Caraflb  were  declared  to  have  been  unjustly 
oondemned.  At  Easter,  1561,  Pius  re<«ssembled  tbe  Council  of  Trent, 
which  had  been  prorogued  under  Paul  IIL  He  was  particularly  intent 
upon  checking  the  spread  of  heresy,  which  bad  taken  root  in  several 
parts  of  Italy,  besides  the  valleys  of  Piedmont,  and  especially  in  some 
districts  of  Calabria.  The  Spanish  viceroy  of  Naples  sent  his  troops^ 
assisted  by  an  inquisitor  and  a  number  of  monks,  to  exterminate  by 
fire  and  sword  the  heretics  of  Calabria.  Emmanuel  Philibert,  duke  of 
Savoy,  after  attacking  with  an  armed  force  the  Valdenaes,  who  made 
a  gallant  resistance,  agreed  to  allow  them  tbe  exercise  of  their  religion 
within  their  own  districts,  subject  to  certain  regulations.  The  quarrels 
between  tbe  Catholics  and  Protestants,  in  France,  were  more  difficult 
to  settle.  Some  of  the  French  Catholic  prelates,  among  othera  Monlue, 
bishop  of  Valence,  and  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  recommended  large 
concessions  to  be  made  to  the  Protestants  with  the  hope  of  reconciling 
them  to  tbe  Church,  and  Queen  Catherine  de'  Medici  wrote  to  the  pope 
to  that  effect  The  pope  referred  the  matter  to  tbe  council,  and  in  the 
meautime  Catherine  published  tbe  edict  of  pacification,  in  January  1562, 
which  allowed  the  Protestants  liberty  of  conscience,  and  leave  to  perform 
their  worship  in  country  places,  but  not  within  walled  towns. 

The  prelates  sent  by  France  to  tbe  Council  of  Trent,  and  several 
councillors  of  tbe  parliament  of  Paris  who  were  also  ordered  to  attend 
in  the  name  of  the  king,  spoke  loudly  of  tbe  necessity  of  an  extenaive 
reform  in  the  Church,  and  seemed  disposed  to  render  the  bishops  mora 
independent  of  the  see  of  liome.  The  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  was  of 
opinion  that  the  mass  and  other  offices  should  be  performed  in  the 
vulgar  or  popular  language  of  each  country ;  but  the  Italian  prelates, 
and  Lainez,  general  of  the  Jesuits,  supported  the  maintenance  of  the 
eatabllsbed  form  of  worship,  as  well  as  of  the  papal  authority  in  all  its 
existing  plenitude.  The  discussions  grew  warm,  and  it  was  only  in 
the  following  year,  1563,  that  the  two  parties  came  to  an  understanding. 
The  council  terminated  its  sittings  in  December  of  that  year,  and  tbe 
pope  confirmed  its  decrees  by  a  bulL  This  was  tbe  principal  event 
of  the  life  of  Piua  IV.  He  died  in  December,  1565.  His  disposition 
wss  generous ;  and  he  embellished  Rome ;  but  be  was  guilty  of  the 
common  fault  of  nepotism. 

PIUS  v..  Cardinal  Michblb  Ghislibri,  a  native  of  Alessandria  in 
Piedmont,  and  a  Domioican  monk,  succeeded  Pius  IV.  in  1566.  He 
had  distinguished  himself  by  his  zeal  in  support  of  the  Inquisition,  of 
which  tribunal  he  was  one  of  tbe  leading  members.  At  tbe  same 
time  he  was  atistere  in  bis  morals,  and  wiahed  to  enforce  a  atrict 
discipline  among  the  clergy,  and  especially  the  monks  and  nun%  more 
than  fifty  thousand  of  whom  are  said  to  have  been  at  that  time  living 
and  strolling  about  Italy  out  of  their  respective  convents,  rogardless  of 
any  of  the  obligationa  enjoined  by  their  order.  (Botta,  'Storia  d* 
Itadia/  b.  xii.)  Ihere  was  also  a  monastic  order  in  Lombardy  called 
tbe  '  Umiliati,'  possessed  of  considerable  wealth,  tbe  beads  of  which 
led  openly  a  most  dissolute  life,  and  even  kept  bravoes,  or  hired 
assaasins,  to  execute  their  mandates.  Charles  Borromeo,  archbishop 
of  Milan,  who  endeavoured  to  check  these  atrocities,  was  shot  at  by 
one  of  the  monka  while  at  prayers  in  bis  oratory.  The  ball  how* 
ever  only  grazed  the  akin :  the  assassin  was  taken,  and  revealed  his 
employers;  and  several  preposti,  or  auperiors  of  convents  of  the 
Umiliati,  were  executed.  Pius  V.,  having  examined  the  whole  affair, 
suppressed  the  order,  and  gave  their  property  to  the  Jesuits  and  other 
orders. 

Pius  V.  enforced  the  authority  of  the  Inquisition  over  all  Italy. 
There  were  at  that  time  in  several  towns,  especially  in  Tuscany,  some 
scholars  and  other  men  of  learning  who  advocated  the  doctrines  of 
the  Reformation.  Some  ladiea  also  of  high  rank,  who  enjoyed  a 
reputation  for  learning,  such  as  Vittoria  Colonna,  Qiulia  Qonzaga,  and 
Margaret,  tbe  wife  of  Emmanuel  Philibert,  duke  of  Savoy,  were  sus- 
pected of  a  similar  bias.  Pius  demanded  of  Cosmo,  duke  of  Florence, 
tbe  person  of  Camesecchi,  a  Florentine  nobleman  who  made  a  public 
profession  of  opinions  considered  as  heretical ;  being  given  up  to  the 
Inquisition,  he  was  put  to  death  at  Rome.  The  same  happened  to 
Palearius,  Bartocd,  and  Qiulio  Zanetti ;  tbe  last,  who  was  at  Padua, 
being  given  up  to  tbe  pope  by  the  Venetian  senate,  on  the  plea  that 
he  waa  a  native  of  Fano  and  a  subject  of  the  Papal  State.  Numerous 
inlbrmers  were  kept  by  the  Inquisition  in  every  town  of  Italy ;  and 
such  was  the  terror  produced  by  these  severities,  that  tbe  University 
of  Pisa  became  almost  deserted  both  by  teachers  and  student&  The 
pope  also  enforced  the  strict  observance  of  the  index  of  forbidden 
books,  and  enacted  severe  penaltiea  against  those  who  printed  or 
introduced  or  kept  such  books.  Tbe  printing-presses  of  Itajy,  those 
of  Qiunti  of  Florence,  and  others,  declined  greatly  in  consequence, 
and.  many  printers  emigrated  to  Switserland  or  Qermany*  Pius  V. 
enforced  the  canons  against  those  priests  whe  kept  oonoubines;  but 
instead  of  leaving  to  the  civil  magistrates  the  repression  of  this  abuse 
he  insisted  upon  the  bishops  actme  both  as  magistrates  and  .iudgee| 
by  means  of  armed  men  attached  to  their  episcopal  courts,  and  of 
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prisons  for  the  nme  purpose.  Tide  gave  rise  to  frequent  collisions 
between  the  ieoulmr  and  the  eoclesiastioal  authorities,  especially  at 
Naples  and  Milan.  Similar  disputes  took  place  concerning  the  eccle- 
Biastical  inspectors  and  collectors  sent  by  the  pope  to  visit  and  demand 
accounts  of  all  church  property  throughout  Italy.  Pius  proMeded  on 
the  principle  asserted  in  the  false  decretals,  that  the  pope  has  the 
disposal  of  all  clerical  benefices  throughout  the  world.  He  also  repro- 
duced the  fsmous  bull  called  'In  ocenS Domini/  which  excommunicates 
a!)  princes,  magistrates,  and  other  men  in  authority,  who  in  sny  way 
favour  heresy,  or  who  attempt  to  circumscribe  the  ecclesiastical  juria- 
diction,  spiritual  and  temporal,  or  to  touch  the  property  or  revenues 
of  the  church ;  and  all  those  who  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  pope 
to  the  general  council,  as  well  as  those  who  say  that  the  pope  is 
subject  to  the  coondL  He  ordered  this  bull  to  be  read  every  Thursday 
before  Easter  in  eveiy  parisb  church  throughout  the  Christiau  world. 
France,  Spain,  and  the  Emperor  of  Germany  strenuously  resisted  the 
publication  of  this  bull.  In  Italy  the  senate  of  YcDice  likewise  forbade 
its  publication.  At  Naples  and  Milan  the  Spanish  governors  did  the 
same,  but  the  bishops  and  monks  refused  absolution  to  those  who  in 
any  way  opposed  the  bulL  After  much  altercation  and  some  mischief, 
the  civil  power  attained  ito  object,  and  the  bull  was  set  aside.  In 
Tuscany  the  bull  was  allowed  to  be  published,  but  rather  as  a  matter 
of  form  than  as  a  measure  upon  which  judicial  proceedings  could  be 
grounded.  The  monks  and  some  of  the  parochial  clergy  however 
pretended  by  virtue  of  the  bull  to  be  exempt  from  all  taxes,  and 
refused  the  sacrament  to  the  collectors  and  other  revenue  officers  and 
their  fiamilies.  The  duke  of  Florence,  Cosmo  de'  Medici,  threatened 
to  put  the  monks  in  prbon  and  prosecute  them.  The  Tuscan  bishops 
tried  to  conciliate  matters,  and  to  repress  the  arrogance  of  the  cleigy, 
but  the  disturbanoes  continued  till  the  death  of  Pius  V. 

By  a  bull  dated  August  1569,  Pius  created  Cosmo  de'  Medici,  who 
till  then  had  only  the  title  of  duke  of  Florence,  grand-duke  of  Tuscany, 
and  his  successors  after  him,  and  sent  with  the  bull  the  model  of  a 
crown,  ornamented  with  a  red  lily,  the  former  ensign  of  the  Florentine 
republic  Pius  was  a  great  promoter  of  the  Christian  league  against 
the  threatening  arms  of  the  Ottomans.  After  the  glorious  navnl 
victory  of  the  Curzolari,  or  of  Lepanto,  won  by  the  Christian  combined 
fleet  against  the  Turks,  in  September  1571,  Pius  caused  Marcantonio 
Colonna,  commander  of  the  Papal  galleys,  who  had  distinguished 
himself  in  the  battle,  to  make  his  triumphal  entrance  into  Kome  on 
horseback,  preceded  by  the  Turkish  captives  and  spoils,  and  accom- 
panied by  the  magistrates,  noblemen,  and  heads  of  trades  of  the 
city  of  Rome.  PiusV.  died  of  stone,  in  May  1572.  The  Roman 
Church  has  numbered  Pius  V.  among  its  saints.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Gregory  XIII. 

PIUS  VL,  Cabdhtal  Anoelo  Brasohi,  a  native  of  Cesena,  was 
elected  pope  in  1775,  after  the  death  of  Clement  XIV.  He  was  then 
fifty-five  years  of  age,  and  had  the  reputation  of  being  of  a  generous 
di<*position,  and  fond  of  learning  and  the  arts.  He  had  also,  besides 
the  advantages  of  a  handsome  person,  a  graceful  demeanour  and  easy 
and  affable  manners.  In  hia  previous  office  of  treasurer  he  had 
managed  the  financial  aflEUrs  of  the  country  with  prudence  and 
disinterestedness. 

In  1777,  Pius  YI.  had  a  serious  dispute  with  Leopold  L,  grand- 
duke  of  Tuscany,  and  Ricci,  bishop  of  Pistoja,  on  the  subject  of  some 
grave  moral  offences  which  had  been  discovered  in  several  convents. 
[Lbofold  IL  of  Germany,  and  I.  of  Tuscany.]  The  question  of  juris- 
diction was  at  last  settled,  but  it  left  a  coldness  l^tween  the  courts 
of  Home  and  Tuscany.  A  more  important  disagreement  took  place 
between  the  pope  and  Joseph  II.,  Leopold's  brother,  and  emperor  of 
Germany.  Joseph  was  busy  in  suppressing  superfluous  convents,  and 
emancipating  the  clergy  of  his  dominions  from  the  supremacy  of 
Rome  in  matters  of  discipline.  Pius  VL  perceived  in  these  reforms 
of  Joseph  II.  a  design  to  weaken  the  power  and  influence  of  the  see 
of  Rome,  and  he  determined  to  tnake  an  effort  to  turn  the  emperor 
from  his  purpose.  Accordingly  he  set  out  for  Vienna  in  1782,  to 
visit  the  emperor,  and  to  Converse  with  him  personally  on  the  matters 
in  question.  For  several  centuries  no  pope  had  left  Italy,  and  this 
movement  of  Piu^  VL  attracted  universal  attention.  Monti  wrote  a 
poem  on  the  subject^  entitled  '  II  Pellegrino  ApostoUca'  Pius  was 
received  at  Vienna  with  every  honour;  but  he  made  little  impression 
on  the  emperor,  who  referred  the  matter  in  discassion  to  his  ministers, 
who  were  not  favourably  disposed  towards  Rome.  The  pope  returned 
to  ha  capital  in  disappointment,  and  was  censured  by  many  for 
having  lowered  the  dignity  of  the  holy  see  without  obtaining  any 
good  result.  Next  came  the  synod  of  Pistojay  which  was  assembled 
by  the  Bishop  Ricci  in  1786,  and  passed  several  propositions  that 
were  considersd  highly  censurable  at  Rome.  Pius  condemned  these 
propositions  by  a  bull,  and  suspended  Bishop  Riod  from  his  functions; 
but  Ricci,  being  supported  by  his  sovereign,  continued  in  his  see. 
Ricci  wss  in  reality  a  Jansenist,  but  he  was  not  a  heretic :  he  proposed 
to  restore  the  ancient  discipline  of  the  church. 

Pius  VL  was  also  busily  employed  in  other  matters  besides  con- 
troversy. He  undertook  and  partly  effected,  through  the  direction  of 
the  engineer  Rapini,  the  draining  of  the  marshy  region,  containing 
near  two  hundred  square  miles,  called  the  Pomptine  marshes,  by 
which  a  considerable  proportion  of  it  was  made  cultivable.  He 
restored  the  ancient  Via  Appiai  which  had  become  impassable,  and 


built  villages  and  post  stations  along  the  same.  He  also  restored  the 
port  of  Terracina,  and  adorned  it  with  handsome  buildings.  He 
greatly  enlaiged  the  museum  of  the  Vatican,  which  he  made  one  of 
the  richest  in  Europe  iu  works  of  sculpture,  vases,  precious  marbles, 
and  other  remains  of  antiquity;  and  he  caused  a  splendid  set  of 
engravings  of  the  objects  in  this  museum  to  be  published,  under  the 
title  of^Museo  Pio  Clementina'  He  made  additions  to  the  church 
of  St  Peter^s,  and  embellished  Rome  wiUi  new  palace^  fountains,  and 
other  structures. 

The  internal  administration  of  Pius  was  liberal  and  mild.  An 
unusual  freedom  of  opinion  and  speech  prevailed  at  Rome,  a  number 
of  learned  men  gathered  thither  from  other  parts  of  Italy,  many 
foreigners  came  to  settle  in  that  capital,  the  fine  arts  were  encouraged 
by  the  pope  and  by  several  of  the  cardinals,  and  modem  Rome  bad 
perhaps  never  been,  since  the  times  of  Leo  X.,  so  brilliant  and  so 
pleasant  a  residence  as  it  was  under  the  pontificate  of  Braschi.  But 
the  storms  of  the  French  revolution  dai-kened  the  scene,  and  rendered 
the  latter  years  of  Pius  as  gloomy  and  calamitous  as  the  earlier  part 
had  been  bright  and  prosperous.  In  the  first  period  of  that  revolu- 
tion,  Pius  VL  solemnly  condemned  the  abrupt  changes  made  in 
France  concerning  the  discipline  and  the  property  of  the  dexgy ;  but 
with  regard  to  general  or  secular  politics  he  showed  great  temperance. 
An  accident  whi6h  occurred  at  Rome  in  January  1793,  widened  the 
breach  already  existing  between  France  and  Rome.  A  young  man, 
Hugo  Basaeville,  an  agent  of  the  French  republican  party,  being  on 
hia  way  to  Naples,  where  he  had  been  appointed  secretary  of  embassy^ 
made  a  foolish  demonstration  in  the  Corso,  or  high  street  of  Rome, 
apparently  to  sound  the  opinions  of  the  people.  He  appeared  in  a 
carriage  with  several  tricoloured  flags,  and  distributed  revolutionary 
tracts,  vociferating  something  about  liberty  and  against  tyrants ;  but 
a  mob  collected ;  he  was  dragged  out  of  his  carriage,  and  mortally 
stabbed  in  several  places  by  the  populace.  The  military  came  to  the 
spot,  but  too  late ;  some  of  the  murderers  were  taken  and  tried ;  and 
yet  the  papal  government,  though  innocent  of  the  fact,  was  charged 
by  the  French  Convention  as  being  a  party  to  it.  [Montl]  The 
pope  then  joined  the  league  of  the  sovereigns  against  France,  and 
strengthened  hia  military  establishment. 

When  General  Bonaparte  invaded  Northern  Italy  in  1796,  he  took 
possession  of  the  legations,  but  at  the  same  time  offered  to  the  pope 
conditions  of  peace.  After  some  negociation,  the  pope  refused  to 
submit  to  the  onerous  conditions  imposed  on  him  by  the  Directory. 
Bonaparte,  who  was  then  threatened  by  fresh  armies  from  Austria, 
openly  blamed  the  Directory  for  their  harshness  towards  the  oourt  of 
Kome,  saying  that  was  not  the  way  to  make  friends  in  Italy ;  and  he 
spoke  very  highly  of  several  cardinals  and  prelates  with  whom  he  was 
in  friendly  intercourse.  ('  Correspondence  of  General  Bonaparte,' 
Letters  of  the  8th  of  October  1796  and  1st  of  January  1797.)  Mean- 
time  however  he  took  possession  of  Ancona  and  Loreto,  after  defeating 
the  papal  troops  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Senio ;  but  the  pope  having 
sent  envoys  to  sue  for  peace,  Bonaparte  granted  it  to  him  at  Tolentino 
upon  more  moderate  conditions  than  might  have  been  expected.  After 
the  peace  of  Campoformio  (October  1797),  and  Bonaparte's  departure 
from  Italy,  the  agents  of  the  Directory  added  vexation  to  vexation 
against  the  unfortunate  pope,  who,  old  and  infirm,  was  unequal  to  the 
difficulties  which  crowded  upon  him.  The  papal  treasury  being 
drained,  in  order  to  pay  the  contribution  of  thirty  millions  of  livres 
(1,200,000/.),  the  pope  was  obliged  to  seize  the  deposits  in  Uie  Monte 
di  Pietk,  by  which  many  families  lost  all  they  had.  A  tragical  inci- 
dent hastened  the  catastrophe.  On  the  28th  of  December  1797  a 
small  band  of  revolutionists  of  Rome  and  other  parts  of  Italy,  with 
some  Frenchmen  among  them,  among  whom  was  General  Duphot^ 
who  was  attached  to  the  French  embsssy  at  Rome,  having  dined 
together  in  the  palace  of  the  French  academy  of  arts,  and  being 
heated  with  wine,  took  into  their  heads  to  renew  the  former  attempt 
of  Basseville.  Raising  the  tricoloured  flag,  they  sallied  into  the 
streets,  calling  out  that  they  were  going  to  hoist  the  ensign  of  Hberty 
on  the  CapitoL  A  body  of  military  came  to  disperse  them,  which 
wss  effected  at  first  without  bloodshed ;  but  the  fugitives  ran  to  the 
palace  of  the  French  ambassador,  followed  by  the  soldiers,  who  fired 
and  wounded  some  of  the  insurgents ;  the  remainder  rushed  into  the 
vestibule  and  court  of  the  palace.  The  papal  soldiers  halted  outside ; 
but  being  provoked  and  mocked  by  those  withiu,  they  rushed  into  the 
court,  in  order  to  clear  it  of  the  insurgents.  The  ambassador  then 
made  his  appearance  on  the  great  staircase,  in  company  with  General 
Duphot,  to  appease  the  tumult.  The  soldiers  cried  out  that  the 
rebels  should  immediately  quit  the  palace;  but  Duphot,  who  was 
young  and  hasly,  drew  his  sword,  and  encouraged  the  insurgents  to 
drive  the  papal  soldiers  out  of  the  court  The  soldiers  then  fired, 
and  Duphot,  with  several  of  the  insurgents,  felL  This  affimy  was  by 
the  French  Directory  made  the  pretext  for  invading  Rome  and 
dethroning  the  ponti£^  a  thing  on  which  they  were  bent,  and  would 
have  effected  long  before  had  it  not  been  for  Bonaparte's  cooler  policy. 
After  issuing  manifestoes  calling  in  plain  terms  Uie  court  of  Rome  a 
nest  of  assasains,  the  Directory  ordered  Berthier  to  march  upon  Rome. 
The  pope  gave  orders  that  no  opposition  whatever  should  be  made,  as 
it  would  only  serve  to  aggravate  the  eviL  On  the  10th  of  February 
1798  Berthier  entered  Rome  with  his  army,  took  possession  of  the 
castle  St.  Angelo,  and  went  himself  to  live  in  the  Quirinal  Palace« 
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Piu8  TI.,  forsaken  bj  mott  of  the.  cftrdinalii,  who  had  eicaped, 
remained  in  the  Vatican.  On  the  16th  a  ttee  of  liberty  was  raised  In 
the  Campo  Vaccino,  and  Rome  waa  fbrifaally  declared  a  republia 
Berthier  afterwards  sent  an  officer  to  intimate  to  the  pope  that  he 
must  renounce  his  temporal  soyereignty.  Pius  answered  that  he  had 
xeceited  it  fh)tn  Qod  and  by  the  frt  e  election  of  men,  a&d  oould  not 
renoanee  it;  that  he  was  eighty  years  old,  and  his  troubles  could  not 
be  of  long  duration,  but  that  he  was  determined  to  do  nothing 
derogatory  to  his  high  office.  Next  came  the  commissary-general  of 
the  French  army,  who,  after  taking  an  inventory  of  all  the  valuables 
that  still  remained  in  the  papal  residence,  ordered  Pius  to  prepare  to 
set  out  ih  two  days.  The  pope  said  he  oould  not  oppose  force,  but 
protested  against  this  new  act  of  violence.  On  the  20th  of  February 
Pius  VI.  left  the  Vatioan  with  a  few  attendants,  and,  escorted  by  a 
strong  detachmeilt  of  cavalry,  took  the  road  to  Florence.  He  was 
lodged  at  first  in  a  convent  near  Siena,  and  afterwards  in  the  Carthu- 
sian convent  near  Florence,  where  ho  remained  till  the  following  year, 
when  the  French,  having  driven  out  of  Tuscany  the  Oran<l-L)uke 
Ferdinand,  and  being  threatened  by  the  Austro-Hussians,  who  were 
advancing  to  the  Adige,  ordered  the  pope  to  be  transferred  to  France. 
He  was  taken  to  Qrenoble,  and  afterwards  to  Valence  on  the  Rhdne, 
where  he  died,  in  August  of  that  year  (1799),  in  the  eighty-second 
▼tar  of  his  age  and  the  twenty-fourth  of  his  pontificate.  Just  before 
his  death  the  Roman  republic  had  ceased  to  exist,  the  French  being 
driven  out  of  Italy  by  the  Austro-Hussians,  and  Rome  was  occupied 
by  Austrian  and  Neapolitan  troops.  In  the  year  1802,  after  the 
restoration  of  the  papal  government,  the  remains  of  Pius  VI.  Were 
transferred  to  Rome  by  leave  of  the  first  consul  Bonaparte,  at  the 
request  of  his  successor  Pius  VII.,  and  deposited  with  solemn  pomp 
in  the  church  of  St.  Peter. 

PIUS  VII.,  Caudinal  GREaoRio  Barwaba  Chubamonti,  Was 
bom  in  1742,  of  a  noble  family  of  Cesena,  which  is  supposed  to  have 
been  originally  o  branch  of  the  French  house  of  Clermont  He  first 
studied  m  the  college  of  Ravenna,  and  subsequently  entered  the  order 
of  Benedictines,  in  1758.  He  was  appointed  lecturer  on  philosophy, 
and  afterwards  on  theology,  to  the  novices  of  his  order,  first  at  Parma 
and  then  at  Rome.  Pius  VI.  appointed  him  bishop  of  Tivoli,  and  ih 
1785  made  him  a  cardinal  and  bishop  of  Imola.  Wheh  Bonaparte 
took  possession  of  the  legations,  and  annexed  them  to  the  Cisalpine 
republic,  Cardinal  Chiaramontt  in  A  homily  exhorted  his  flock  to  sub- 
mit to  the  new  institutions,  and  to  be  faithful  to  the  state  of  which 
they  had  become  a  part  This  conduct  is  said  to  have  acquired  him 
the  good  opidion  of  Bonaparte.  When  the  news  of  the  death  of  Pius 
VL,  in  his  exile  at  Valence,  iil  August  1799,  came  to  Italy,  the  con- 
clUve  being  summoned  to  assemble  at  Venice,  then  under  the  dominion 
of  Austria,  as  Rome  Was  in  a  state  of  anarchy.  Cardinal  Chiaramonti 
repaired  to  the  former  city.  Thirty-five  cardinals  assembled  at 
Venice,  in  the  Benedictine  convent  of  a  Giorgio  Maggiore,  in  order  to 
elect  a  new  pope,  a  dignity  apparently  not  very  enviable  in  those 
troubled  times.  The  deliberations  of  the  conclave  lasted  several 
months,  and  at  last  Cardinal  Chkramonti  was  chosen,  on  the  14th  of 
Msrch,  1800,  and  crowned  pope  on  the  21st  of  the  same  month,  under 
the  name  of  Pius  VII.  In  the  following  July  the  pope  made  his 
entrance  into  Rome,  And  soon  after  appointed  Cardinal  Coosalvi  his 
secretary  of  state,  or  prime  minister.  [CdrsALYL]  In  the  following 
year  the  peace  of  Lubeville,  between  France  and  Austria,  Was  made, 
and  Bonaparte,  first  consul  of  France,  ordered  his  troops  to  evacuate 
the  Papal  territories,  with  the  exception  of  the  legations,  which  had 
been  formally  incorporated  with  the  so-called  'Italian  Republic' 
Meantime  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  France  were  in  a  state  of  the 
greatest  confusion.  France  was  still  nominally  Roman  Catholic,  but 
the  clergy  were  no  longer  in  communication  with  the  see  of  Home, 
and  were  divided  into  parties.  In  the  naidst  of  this  confusion  about 
one  half  of  the  population  of  France  followed  no  tnode  of  worship, 
and  professed  no  religion  whatever.  A  vast  number  of  parish  churches 
were  shut  up,  and  had  been  so  for  ten  years.  Bonaparte  wished  for  a 
concordat  with  Rome.  The  pope  appointed  the  philate  Sphia  and  the 
theologian  Oaselli,  who  proceeded  to  Paris,  and  Bonaparte  named  his 
brother  Joseph,  Cretet,  councillor  of  ^tate,  and  Berbier,  a  Vend^an 
priest,  to  treat  with  the  pope's  negociators.  But  on  an  intimation 
from  Bonaparte  who  was  above  all  things  anxious  that  the  matter 
should  be  promptly  settled,  the  pope  despatched  to  Paris  Cardinal ; 
Consalvi,  who  smoothed  down  all  difficulties,  and  the  concordat  was  i 
signed  at  Paris*  the  16th  of  July  1801,  and  was  ratified  by  Pius  at 
Rome,  after  some  hesitation  and  consultation,  on  the  14th  of  August 
following.  The  principal  scruples  of  the  pope  were  concerning  certain 
articles  called  '  organic,'  which  Bonaparte  appended  to  the  conoordab, 
as  if  they  had  formed  part  of  it,  and  which  Were  proclaimed  as  lawa 
of  the  state.    ('  Botta,'  b.  xxi. ;  Thibaudeau.) 

From  1801  till  1804  Pius  VII.  enjoyed  tranquUlity  at  Rome,  which 
lie  employed  in  restoring  order  to  the  finances,  in  ameliorating  the 
judicial  administration,  in  promoting  the  agricultut^  of  the  Campagna, 
and  in  other  similar  cares.  His  personal  establishment  was  moderate, 
his  table  frugal,  his  habits  simple,  and  his  conduct  exemplary.  In 
May  1804,  Kapoleon  was  proclaimed  emperor,  and  some  time  After  be 
wrote  to  the  pope  requesting  him  to  orown  him  solemnly  at  Paris. 
After  oonsidemble  hesitation  Pius  oonseuted,  and  set  off  from  Rome 
at  the  b^inning  of  November  of  that  year.    The  oeremony  of  the 


coronatioa  took  place  in  the  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  after  which 
the  pope  spent  several  months  in  Paris,  visiting  the  public  establish- 
ments, and  reoeiviog  the  homage  of  men  of  all  parties,  who  were  won 
by  his  unassuming  yet  dignifi^  behaviour,  and  his  unaffected  piotj. 
In  May  1805,  he  returned  to  Rome;  and  his  troubles  began  sooa 
after.  In  October  1805,  a  body  of  French  troops  suddenly  took 
military  possession  of  Anoona.  Pius  remonstrated  by  a  letter  which 
he  wrote  to  Napoleon,  who  was  at  that  time  at  the  hmd  of  bis  army 
in  Austria.  It  was  only  after  the  peace  of  Presburg  that  he  received 
an  answer,  in  which  Napoleon  said,  that  he  considered  himself  as  the 
protector  of  the  Church  against  heretics  and  schismatics,  like  his  pre- 
decessors from  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  and  that  as  such  he  bad 
occupied  Aucona  to  prevent  it  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  English 
or  the  Russians. 

Soon  after,  Kapoleon  officially  required  the  pope,    through  hie 
ambassador  at  Rome,  to  expel  from  his  dominions  all  English,  Russian, 
Swedish,  and  Sardinian  subjects,  and  to  forbid  his  porta  to  the  vessels 
of  those  powers  who  were*then  at  war  with  France.    Pius  repUed  at 
length  in  a  letter  to  Napoleou,  representlDg  to  him  that  his  request 
was  destructive  of  the  independence  of  the  Papal  State  and  of  its 
political  neutrality.  Which  were  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  the  Church 
and  for  the  security  of  the  numerous  members  of  it  who  were  living  in 
those  very  countriee  with  which  the  emperor  was  then  at  war.     Ha 
said  that  the  head  of  the  Church  ought  to  be  a  minister  of  peace,  and 
not  to  take  part  in  a  war  which  has  not  religion  for  its  object ;  that  if 
seme  of  his  predecessors  had  not  always  abided  by  this  rule,  he  at 
least  should  not  follow  their  example.    Napoleon  however  insisted, 
and  an  angry  correspondence  was  carried  on  between  the  two  courts 
for  about  two  years  on  this  subject  of  contentiou,  the  neutrality  of  the 
Papal  State  being  all  the  while  merely  nominal,  as  the  French  troops 
marching  from  and  to  Naples  crossed  and  recrussed  it  at  their  pleasure, 
and  the  Freuch  also  kept  a  garrison  at  Aucona,  the  only  papal  port  of 
any  importance.    By  degrees  they  extended  their  posts  all  along  the 
Adriatic  coast,  and  garrisoned  the  various  ports.    Some  time  after,  a 
body  of  French  troops,  comiug  from  Naples,  passed  through  Rome, 
osteosibly  to  proceed  to  Leghorn ;  but  they  suddenly  turned  out  of 
the  main  road  and  surprised  in  the  night  the  town  of  Civita  Veochia, 
of  which  they  took  military  posseision.    In  all  these  places  they  con- 
fiscated whatever  English  property  they  oould  find.    The  papal  troopa 
at  Anoona,  Civita  Veochia,  and  other  places,  were  ordered  to  place 
themselves  under  the  direction  of  the  French  commanders,  and  some 
officers  who  refused  to  do  so  were  arrested  and  kept  in  confinement. 
Napoleon  in  the  meantime  found  fresh  grounds  of  quarrel  with  the 
pope.    He  wished  to  declare  the  marriage  of  his  brother  Jerome  with 
an  American  Protestant  lady  null;   but  Pius  refused,  saying  that 
although   the  Church  abhorred    marriages  between  Catholics    and 
heretics,  yet  if  they  were  contracted  in  Protestant  countries  according 
to  the  laws  of  those  countrie^t,  they  were  binding  and  indissoluble. 
('  Letter  of  Pius  VIL*  on  this  important  subject  in  Artaud, '  Vie  du 
Pape  Pie  VII.,'  Paris,  1826.)     He  next  accused  the  pope  of  dilatoziness 
in  giving  the  canonical  institution  to  the  bishops  elected  to  vacant  sees 
in  the  kingdom  of  Italy.    Eugene  Beauharnais,  viceroy  of  the  kingdom 
of  Italy,  wrote  an  able  and  conciliatory  letter  to  the  pope,  in  order  to 
briug  about  an  arrangement ;  and  the  pope  was  induced  to  invite  the 
bishops  elect  to  Rome  in  order  to  receive  the  canonical  institution, 
when  a  threatening  letter  came,  written  by  Napoleon  from  Dresden 
after  the  peace  of  Tilsit  in  the  sumnaer  of  1807,  in  which  he  said  that 
"  the  pope  must  not  take  him  for  a  Louis  le  D^bonnaire ;  that  his 
'anathemas  would  never  make  his  soldiers  drop  their  muskets ;  that  he, 
2fapoleon,  if  provoiied  too  far,  could  separate  the  greater   part  of 
Europe  from  the  Roman  Church,  and  eatablish  a  more  rational  form 
of  worship  than  that  of  which  the  pope  was  the  head ;  thut  such  a 
thing  was  easy  in  the  actual  state  of  people's  minds,"  kc ;  and  he 
forbade  Eugene  to  correspond" any  longer  with  the  pope,  or  send  the 
bishops  elect  to  Rome,  for,  he  said,  "tbey  would  only  imbibe  there 
principles  of  sedition  against  theii*  sovereign."    Matters  were  now 
brought  to  an  open  rupture.    A  French  force  under  General  MioUis 
entered  Rome  in  February  1808,  took  po.«Bes8ion  of  the  castle  and  the 
gdtes,  leaving  however  the  civil  authorities  undisturbed.    The  pope 
was  prevailed  upon  to  send  Cardinal  de  Bayauae  as  his  legate  to  Paris, 
to  make  a  last  effort  at  reconciliation ;  but  the  cardinal  had  not  arrived 
at  his  destifiation  when  a  decree  of  kapoleon,  dated  2nd  of  April  1808, 
united  the  provinces  of  Ancona,  Macertita,  Fermo,  and  Urbino  to  the 
kingdom  of  Italy.    Fresh  remon»tranoes  on  the  part  of  Pius  were 
answered  by  threats  of  further  hostile  measures  on  the  part  of  Napoleon, 
unless  the  pope  entered  into  an  offensive  and  defensive  league  with  the 
kingdoms  of  Naples  and  Italy,  and  by  a  declaration  that  "  the  pope 
would  lose  his  temporal  sovereignty  and  remain  Bishop  of  Rome  as 
his  predecessors  were  during  the  first  eight  centuries,  and  under  the 
reign  of  Charlemagne."    (*  Note  de  M.  de  Champaguy,  Miuistre  dea 
Affaires  ^trang^rse  h  &  Eminence  le  Cardinal  Capara,'  18th  of  Aprils 
1808.) 

The  war  which  began  soon  after  in  Spain  prevented  Napoleon  from 
ocoupying  himself  with  the  affairs  of  Rome^  which  remained  in  a 
state  of  uncertainty  amidst  frequent  clashing  between  the  Freuch 
military  autiiorities  and  the  papsl  civil  officers.  The  papal  territory, 
impovwished  ae  it  was  by  the  loss  of  its  finest  provinces,  was  obliged 
to  pay  the  French  troops   which  garrisoned  the  towns  that  still 
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sominally  belonged  to  the  pope.  All  the  disaffected  and  the  tarbnlent, 
trusting  to  French  protection,  openly  insulted  the  pepal  governments 
The  pope  remained  confined  to  his  palace  on  the  Quirinal  with  his 
Swif  8  guard  at  the  gates,  not  wishing  to  expose  himself  to  violence  by 
venturing  out.  On  the  17th  of  May  1809,  Napoleon,  who  was  then 
making  war  against  Austria,  issued  a  decree  trova  Vienna,  in  which  he 
resumed  the  grant  of  his  illustrious  predecessor  Charlemagne,  and 
united  the  remainrier  of  the  Roman  states  to  the  French  empire, 
leaving  to  the  pope  hi^  palaces  and  an  income  of  two  millions  of 
francs.  On  the  10th  of  June  1809,  the  pope  issued  a  bull  of  excom- 
munication against  all  the  perpetrators  and  abfttors  of  the  invasion 
of  Rome  and  of  the  territories  of  the  Holy  See.  The  bull  was  af&zed 
to  the  gates  of  the  principal  churches  of  Rome  and  in  other  public 
places.  The  text  of  the  bull  is  given  by  Cardinal  Paoca,  in  his 
'  Memorie  Storiche,'  Appendix  to  the  Ist  part^  No.  T.  The  Ft«nch 
commander,  Miollis,  being  afraid  of  an  insnrreetion  of  the  people  of 
Rome,  who  had  shown  unequivocal  eigne  of  attachment  to  their 
sovereign,  thought  it  expedient  to  remove  Pius  from  the  capitaL  The 
Swii^s  guards  made  no  resistance,  having  orders  to  that  efftfct  from  the 
pope :  and  protesting  that  he  '*  yielded  to  force,"  Pius,  talcing  his 
breviary  under  his  arm,  accompanied  the  general  to  the  gate,  where 
Lis  carriage  was  ready,  and  drove  off  under  an  escort.  He  was  taken 
first  to  Qrenoble  in  Dauphin^,  from  whence  he  was  removed,  by  order 
of  Napoleon,  to  Savona  in  the  Riviera  of  Genoa,  where  he  remained 
till  June  1812,  when  he  was  removed  to  Fontainebleau,  by  an  order  of 
Napoleon.  During  his  stay  at  Savona,  Napoleon  convoked  a  council 
at  Paris  of  the  bishops  of  his  empire,  but  he  found  that  assembly  lew 
docile  than  he  expected,  and  he  dissolved  it  without  any  conclosion 
being  come  to.  The  great  question  was  how  to  fill  up  the  vacant 
sees,  when  the  pope  reused  we  canonical  institution.  The  pope  at 
the  same  time  would  not  recognise  Napoleon's  divorce  from  his  first 
wife  Josephine.  In  short,  Napoleon  found  that  unarmed  priests  were 
more  diilBcult  to  conquer  than  the  armies  of  one  half  of  Europe. 
(Thibaudeau.  *Le  Consulat  et  I'En  pire,'  ch.  77;  Botta,  'Storia 
d'ltalia,'  b.  25.)  The  plan  of  Napoleon  was  to  have  the  pope  settled 
at  Avignon,  or  some  other  town  of  his  empire,  as  his  subject  and  his 
pensionary,  and  to  have  himself  the  nomination  not  only  of  the 
bishops,  but  of  the  Cardinals  also,  by  which  means  he  would  have 
addea  to  his  almidy  overbearing  temporal  power  the  inealoulable 
support  of  a  spiritual  authority  which  extends  over  a  great  part  of  the 
world.  The  resistance  of  Pius  disappointed  his  views.  Napoleon  at 
last  imagined  that  by  removing  Pius  to  Fontainebleau,  he  might  sue- 
ceed  in  overcoming  his  firmness.  Pius  was  again  obliged  to  make  a 
long  journey  with  the  greatest  secrecy.  He  arrived  at  Fontainebleau 
in  June  1812,  and  was  lodged  in  the  imperial  palace,  and  treated 
with  marked  respect  Napoleon  had  set  ont  on  his  Russian  expe- 
dition.  After  his  return  from  that  disastrous  campaign,  in  December 
1812,  he  went  to  see  the  pope,  embraced  him,  and  treated  him  with 
studied  attention;  he  also  allowed  several  cardinals  who  were  at 
Paris  to  repair  to  Fontainebleau,  and  at  last,  chiefly  through  their 
persuasions,  he  prevailed  npon  the  pope  to  sign  a  new  concordat,  the 
25th  of  Januaiy  1813.  It  is  not  true,  as  some  have  stated,  that 
Napoleon,  in  one  of  his  conferences  with  Pius,  had  lifted  his  hand 
against  him  and  struck  him.  Pacca  ('Memorie  Storiohe,'  part  iii. 
ch.  1)  denies  this  on  the  authority  of  Pius  himself,  but  thinks  it  very 
probable  that  Napoleon  spoke  to  his  prisoner  in  an  authoritative  and 
threatening  tone. 

Napoleon  hastened  to  publish  tho  articles  of  the  concordat,  and 
to  give  them  the  force  of  laws  of  the  empire;  after  which  be 
granted  free  access  to  the  pope,  to  all  cardinals,  and  others  who 
chose  to  repair  to  Fontainebleau.  Pius,  who  had  scruples  concerning 
some  of  the  articles  which  he  had  signed,  laid  them  before  the  cardi- 
nals, and  asked  their  opinion.  Several  of  the  cardinals,  especially  the 
Italian  ones,  such  as  Consalvi,  Pacca,  Litta,  and  Di  Pietro,  stated  that 
some  of  the  articles  were  contrary»to  the  canon  law  and  the  legitimate 
jurisdiction  of  the  Roman  see,  and  pregnant  with  the  most  serious 
evils  to  tho  Church,  and  they  urged  the  necessity  of  a  prompt  retrac- 
tation. They  quoted  the  example  of  Pftschal  IL,  who,  in  similar 
circumstances  having  ceded  to  the  Emperor  Henry  V.  the  right  of 
investiture,  Jiastened  to  submit  his  conduct  to  the  judgment  of  a 
council  assembled  in  the  Lateran,  and  tho  council  revoked  the  cession. 

g^ASOHAL  II.]  Upon  this  Pius  wrote  to  Napoleon,  on  the  24th  of 
arch,  retracting  his  oonccasions,  but  proposing  a  new  bas's  for  a 
concordat ;  Napoleon  however  took  no  notice  of  the  retractation,  except 
by  exiling  some  of  the  cardinals  who,  he  thought,  had  influenced  it. 
Napoleon  soon  after  set  off  for  his  army  in  Germany,  and  the  affair 
with  the  pope  remained  in  suspense.  It  was  only  after  the  defeat  of 
the  Frendi  armies  and  their  ex  pulsion  from  Germany  that  Napoleon 
proposed  to  restore  to  the  pope  the  Papal  States  south  of  the  Apen- 
nines, if  the  pope  would  agree  to  a  concordat.  Pius  answered,  that 
he  would  not'  enter  into  any  negociations  until  he  was  restored  to 
Rome.  On  the  22nd  of  January  1814,  an  order  came  for  the  pope  to 
leave  Fontainebleau  Uie  following  day.  None  of  the  cardinals  were 
allowed  to  accompany  him.  He  set  off  accompanied  by  an  escort, 
and  was  taken  to  Italy.  On  arriving  at  the  bridge  on  the  river  Nura» 
in  the  state  of  Parma,  he  met  the  advanced  posts  of  the  Neapolitan 
troops  under  Murat,  who  was  then  making  common  cause  with  the 
slliea  powers  against  Napoleon.    Murat  had  taken  military  occupation 


of  the  Roman  state,  bnt  he  offered  to  give  np  Rome  and  the  Campagna* 
Pius  however. preferred  stopping  at  Cesena,  his  native  town,  until  the 
political  horhson  was  cleared  up.  After  the  abdication  of  Napoleon 
and  the  peace  of  Paris,  Pius  made  his  entrance  into  Rome,  on  the  24th 
of  May  1814,  in  the  midst  of  rejoicings  and  acclamations.  His  fai^- 
ful  Consalvi  soon  after  resumed  his  office  of  secretary  of  state.  By 
the  articles  if  the  congress  of  Vienna  the  whole  of  the  Papal  States 
were  restored,  including  the  legations,  which  were  not  however 
evacuated  by  the  Austrian  troops  until  after  the  fall  ofiMoratL 
in  1816. 

The  remaining  years  of  the  life  of  Pius  weie  spent  in  comparative 
tranquillity,  though  not  in  idleness.  He  applied  himself  to  adapt,  as 
far  as  it  was  practicable,  the  civil  institutions  of  his  dominions  to  the 
great  changes  which  had  taken  place  in  the  social  state.  By  a  *  motn 
proprio'  of  the  year  1816  he  confirmed  the  suppression  of  all  feudal 
imposts,  privileges,  monopolies,  and  jurisdictions;  he  abolished  every 
kind  of  torture,  including  that  called  the  '  corda,'  or  '  estrapade,' 
which  was  formerly  a  frequent  mode  of  punishment  at  Rome;  he. 
diminished  the  land  tax ;  retained  the  register  of  '  hypoth^ues,'  or 
mortgai^es,  instituted  by  the  French  ;  laid  down  the  basis  of  a  new 
code  of  public  administration,  and  in  November  of  the  following  year 
he  published  a  new  code  of  civil  procedure,  in  which  he  regulated  the 
costs  of  judicial  proceedings.  He  maintained  the  commercial  courts 
established  by  the  French,  as  well  as  the  new  system  of  police,  enforced 
by  a  regular  corps  of  carabineers,  instead  of  the  old  '  sbirri/  who  were 
ineffective  and  corrupt.  (Toumon,  *  Etudes  Statistiques  sur  Rome,' 
b.  iv.,  ch.  6.)  Unfortunately  however  the  old  system  of  secret  pro- 
ceedings in  criminal  matters  was  restored,  as  well  as  that  of  the  eccle- 
siastical oourts,  which  have  jurisdiction  also  over  laymen^  Pius  how* 
ever  made  some  important  alterations  in  the  form  of  proceeding  of  the 
Inquisition,  abolishing  torture  as  well  as  the  punishment  of  death  for 
offences  concerning  religion.  He  did  perhaps  all  that  he  could  do  as  a 
pope,  and  certainly  more  than  any  pope  had  done  before  him.  Car- 
dinal Consalvi  took  vigorous  measures  to  extirpate  the  banditti  of  the 
Campagna;  and  in  July  1819  he  ordered  the  town  of  Sonnino,  a  nest 
of  incorrigible  robbers,  to  be  rased  to  the  ground.  With  regard  to 
spiritual  matters.  Plus  concluded  a  new  concordat  with  France,  Naples, 
Bavaria,  and  other  states.  He  condemned  by  a  bull  the  political  society 
of  Carbonari,  as  well  as  other  secret  societies. 

In  the  month  of  July  1828,  Pius,  who  was  then  eighty-three  years 
of  age^  had  a  fall  in  his  apartments,  and  broke  his  thigh. '  This  acci- 
dent brought  on  inflammation,  and  after  a  few  weeks  he  died  on  the 
20th  of  August,  universally  regretted.  He  was  succeeded  by  Leo  XII. 
Thorwaldsen  was  commissioned  to  make  his  monument,  which  has 
been  placed  in  SI  Petei^a 

Pins  VIL  stands  prominent  among  the  long  series  of  pones  for  his 
exemplary  conduct  under  adversity,  his  Christian  virtues,  and  his 
general  benevolence  and  charity.  Free  from  nepotism,  modest,  unas- 
suming, and  personally  disinterested,  he  was  a  staunch  though  tempe- 
rate defender  of  the  rights  of  his  see;  and  his  meek  bearing  and 
unblemished  character  engaged  on  his  side  the  sympathies  of  the 
whole  Christian  world,  without  distinction  of  oommunity  or  sect^ 
during  his  long  struggle  with  his  gigantic  and  ungenerous  adversary. 

PIUS  VIII.  (Cardinal  CASnoLioNi),  was  elected  in  March  1829  to 
succeed  Leo  XII.,  and  died  November  80,  the  following  year.  He 
was  succeeded  by  (irogory  XVI.  Nothing  remarkable  occurred  during 
his  short  pontificate. 

*  PIUS  IX.  Giovahni  Maria  Mastai  Fxrritti,  who  assumed  the 
name  of  Pius  on  bis  election  to  the  papal  see,  is  a  member  of  a  noble 
Italian  family,  and  was  bom  at  Sinigaglia  near  Aucona,  May  18,  1792. 
As  a  youth  he  was  distinguished  for  a  mild  disposition  and  for  his 
works  of  charity.  While  still  a  child  he  was  saved  from  drowning  by 
a  poor  *  eontadino,'  who  lived  to  see  him  seated  on  what  the  historian 
Macaulay  calls  the  most  ancient  and  venerable  throne  of  Europe.  At 
the  age  of  eighteen  he  went  to  Rome  for  the  purpose  of  entering  the 
bodyguard  of  the  reigning  pontiff,  Pins  VII.  An  epileptic  attack 
however  prevented  the  attainment  of  his  wishes,  and  seems  to  have 
determined  the  oourse  of  his  after-life.  He  entered  a  religious  semi- 
nary, where  his  gentleness  and  devotion  proved  the  foundation  of  his 
future  distinction.  In  due  ooune  of  time  he  was  elevated  to  the 
priesthood,  and  exercised  the  sacerdotal  functions  in  the  hospital  of 
Tata  Giovanni  at  Rome,  an  institution  founded  for  the  education  of 
poor  orphans.  These  duties  however  he  was  obliged  to  resign  on 
being  sent  out  to  Sooth  America  on  a  special  mission,  as  auditor  to 
M.  Mugi,  Vicar-Apostolic  of  Chili.  In  this  capacity  he  gained  some 
insight  into  the  secrets  of  politics  and  diplomaoy,  the  study  of  which 
led  him  to  draw  out  on  paper  a  system  of  politioal  amelioration  for 
the  Fkpal  States.  On  his  return  to  Europe  he  was  appointed  prelate 
of  the  household  to  Pope  Leo  XII.,  and  president  of  the  hospital  of 
St.  Michael.  While  holdhsg  this  poet  his  time  was  chiefly  devoted  to 
the  education  of  the  youth  of  Rome  and  the  preaching  of  spiritual 
'  retreats.'  In  1829  he  was  nominated  Archbishop  of  Spoleto,  from 
which  he  was  translated  in  1832  to  the  see  of  Imola,  where  his 
charities  to  the  poor  greatly  endeared  him  to  his  flock.  Not  long 
afterwards  he  was  sent  to  Naples  as  Apostolic  Nando,  and  in  1840 
he  was  raised  to  tiie  dignity  of  a  cardinal  by  the  title  of  Saint  Peter  and 
Stb  MareelliBua  In  June  1846,  on  the  death  of  Pope  Gregory  XVI.. 
he  was  elevated  to  the  papaoy.    The  sUte  of  affhin  in  the  Papid 
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StateB  at  this  time  was  roch  as  to  call  for  a  large  measure  of  reform. 
The  financial  system  he  found  on  the  verge  of  national  bankruptcy ; 
the  system  of  taxation  was  oppressiTe  and  capricious ;  and  high  poets 
of  the  administratiTe  and  executive  departments  were  openly  bought 
and  sold.  Peculation  prevailed  largely  in  high  quarters ;  the  army 
was  filled  with  mercenaries;  civilians  were  excluded  from  official  life; 
and  the  very  idea  of  representation  was  unknown.  The  states  them- 
selves were  under  Austrian  protection,  and  tbe  Austrian  government 
is  proverbially  jealous  of  all  improvements,'  both  civil  and  social 
Pius  IX.  is  said  to  have  found  on  his  accession  no  less  than  2000  of 
his  subjects  in  exile  or  in  prison,  by  order  of  the  Austrian  authorities. 
Some  attempts  at  political  reform  in  the  Papal  States  had  been  made 
by  his  predecessor  Gregory,  but  they  were  set  aside  by  the  civil 
disturbances  of  1830  and  1881. 

The  first  step  of  the  new  pope  was  to  grant  an  amnesty  to  all 
political  offenders,  to  recal  the  exiles,  and  to  liberate  the  priM>ners. 
The  name  of  Pius  IX.  became  instantly  the  watchword  of  liberality 
and  reform.  The  first  year  of  his  pontificate  resulted  in  a  mitigation 
of  the  censorship  of  the  press^  a  relaxation  of  the  civil  disabilities 
under  which  Jews  and  other  religious  bodies  laboured,  a  better- 
regulated  system  of  taxation,  and  a  customs-union  with  tbe  other 
Italian  states,  laying  as  it  seemed  the  foundation  of  a  new  era  of 
commerce  and  national  independence. 

Iq  February  1848  however  occurred  the  French  revolution  which 
dethroned  Louis  Philippe.  The  spirit  of  republicanism  spread  through 
Europe.  Unhappily  the  excitable  populace  of  Rome  were  not  satisfied 
with  the  reforms  which  Plus  had  introduced.  On  November  16  Count 
Rossi,  the  minister  of  the  pope,  was  assassinated ;  the  populace  rose, 
established  a  republican  administration  in  Rome,  and  detained  the 

Sope  himself  a  prisoner  within  his  own  palace.  He  escaped  from 
lome  in  disguise,  and  took  up  his  abode  at  Gaeta,  near  Naples. 

In  April  1849  a  French  army,  under  Marshal  Oudinot^  advanced 
against  Rome  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  pope's  restoration. 
After  a  siege  that  lasted  from  June  8  to  July  8  Rome  surrendered 
unconditionally  to  the  French,  and  was  garrisoned  by  them.  It  was 
not  till  April  12;  1850,  that  Pius  IX.  again  entered  Rome,  which  was 
(and  is  yet)  in  the  military  possession  of  the  troops  of  France,  and 
where  Pius  has  embodied  a  Swies  guard  of  considerable  strength,  and 
restored  to  a  great  extent  the  old  ecclesiastical  governments. 

Soon  after  this  event  Pope  Pius  IX.  issued  a  brief  restoring  a  Roman 
Catholic  hierarchy  in  England.  This  step  led  to  a  violent  outbreak  of 
public  feeling,  which  resulted  in  passing  a  bill  forbidding  the  assumption 
of  ecclesiastical  titles  in  England  by  the  papal  bishopa  Since  that 
time  Pius  IX.  has  spoken  in  condemnation  of  the  Queen's  colleges 
established  in  Ireland,  and  has  aided  the  efforts  to  found  a  Roman 
Catholic  university  in  Dublin  under  the  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Nevrman. 
[Nbwkan,  J.  H.]  He  also  about  the  same  time  founded  at  Rome  a 
college,  called  after  his  own  name,  for  the  reception  of  such  English 
clergymen  as  may  seek  to  be  admitted  into  holy  orders  of  the  Roman 
Church.  Another  event  by  which  his  pontificate  will  be  hereafter 
signalised  in  the  history  of  the  world,  is  the  formal  definition  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  which  took  place  in  SL  Peter^s 
on  December  8, 1854,  in  the  presence  and  with  the  concurrence  of 
Roman  Catholic  bishops  from  all  parts  of  ChristendonL  A  magnificent 
pillar  has  since  been  erected  in  Rome  in  commemoration  of  the 
doctrinal  decision.  He  also  succeeded  in  concluding  a  Concordat  mib. 
the  Austrian  government  by  which  the  ecclesiastical  privileges  wrested 
from  former  popes  by  previous  Austrian  emperors  have  been  aban- 
doned, the  papid  authority  has  been  greatly  enlarged,  and  religious 
freedom  proportionally  abridged.     [See  Supplement.] 

PIZARRO,  FRANCISCO,  the  discoverer  and  conqueror  of  Peru, 
was  the  natural  son  of  Gonzalo  Pizarro,  an  officer  who  served  with 
considerable  distinction  under  the  Great  Captain  in  the  Italian  wars. 
Gomara  relates  that  Francisco  was  bom  upon  the  steps  of  a  church, 
and  in  his  earliest  days  was  suckled  by  a  sow.  Garcilaso  denies  this, 
but  all  agree  that  he  was  bom  at  Traxillo,  about  the  year  1480.  His 
education  was  so  completely  neglected,  that  he  never  learned  to  read 
or  write,  and  he  was  employed  by  his  father  in  tending  pigs ;  but 
getting  tired  of  his  occupation,  he  ran  away  to  Seville  with  some  of 
his  companions,  became  a  soldier,  and  shortly  afterwards  embarked  to 
try  his  fortune  in  the  New  World.  The  first  occasion  on  which  he 
gained  distinction  was  during  the  expedition  of  Ojeda  to  Tierra  Firma, 
m  1510,  by  whom  he  was  left  as  his  lieutenant  in  the  new  conquest. 
He  gained  the  confidence  of  Yasco  Nufiea  de  Balbao,  whom  he  accom- 
panied in  his  expedition  to  Mexico.  On  these  occasions  Pizarro 
showed  himself  superior  to  all  his  companions  in  ooiirage,  enterprise, 
and  powers  of  endurance,  and  he  became  a  favolirite  leader  of  the 
soldiers,  who  never  felt  so  much  confidence  as  when  they  were  under 
his  orders. 

Pisarro  had  seen  fourteen  years  of  arduous  service,  and  was  still 
one  of  the  least  wealthy  of  the  Spanish  colonists,  when  he  joined 
Henando  de  Luque  and  Diego  de  Almagro  in  the  project  of  extend- 
ing the  Spanish  conquests  along  the  southern  coast.  Piaarro  and 
Almagro  could  only  give  their  personal  labour  and  experience,  while 
the  wealthy  priest^  their  associate,  advanced  20,000  ounces  of  gold 
towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  Uie  expedition.  Pizarro  sailed  from 
Panama  in  November,  1524,  with  one  smiJl  idiip»  eighty  men,  and  four 
borseii  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  a  great  country ;  leaving  Almagro 


to  follow  with  reinforcements  as  soon  as  he  could  raise  them.  Pizarro 
shaped  hia  course  to  the  south-east,  but  having  in  ignorance  selected 
that  period  of  the  year  in  which  the  winds  and  currents  were  opposed 
to  him,  his  progress  was  very  slow*  He  touched  at  several  places  in 
Tierra  Firma,  where  he  found  a  most  uninviting  country,  the  low 
grounds  of  which  were  covered  with  swamps,  the  higher  with  impene- 
trable forests,  having  few  inhabitants,  and  those  fierce  and  hostile. 
Fatigue,  famine,  and  disease  having  wasted  his  little  bcmd,  Pizarro  was 
compelled  to  wait  the  arrival  of  Almagro  at  Chicama,  who  at  length 
joined  him,  having  undergone  equal  hardships. 

With  unbroken  spirit  thej  decided  on  their  course  of  action. 
Pizarro  remained  at  Chicama  while  Almagro  returned  for  fresh  forces, 
which  Luque  with  difficulty  persuaded  Pedrarias,  the  govemor  of 
Panama,  to  furnish.  With  these  reinforcements,  in  the  year  1526, 
Pizarro  advanced  from  Chicama  to  the  south,  and  explored  the  coast  of 
Quito.  .  He  entered  the  bay  of  Saint  Matthew,  where  he^ound  a  fertile 
country,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  clothed  in  garments  of  woollen 
and  cotton,  with  ornaments  of  gold  and  silver.  This  country  being 
too  populous  to  attack,  Almagro  retumed  to  Panama  for  further  aid, 
and  Pizarro  retired  to  a  neighbouring  island.  The  new  govemor  of 
Panama,  Pedro  de  los  Rios,  not  only  would  not  permit  any  new  levies 
to  be  made,  but  sent  a  vessel  to  bring  away  Pizarro  and  his  band. 
Pizarro  refused  to  obey  this  order,  and  drawing  a  line  on  the  sand 
with  hia  sword,  desired  those  who  chose  to  remain  with  him  to  cross 
to  his  side :  thirteen  alone  of  his  hardy  veterans  bad  sufficient  coura^ 
to  do  so,  with  whom,  and  a  crew  of  a  vessel  subsequently  sent  to  his 
aid  from  Panama,  he  prosecuted  his  examination  of  the  coast  of  Peru. 
He  landed  at  Tumbezj,  where  there  was  a  palace  of  the  Incas,  and  he 
ranged  for  some  time  peaceably  along  the  coast  The  abundance  of 
gold  and  silver  used  by  the  inhabitants  not  only  for  omaments,  but 
for  utensils  of  common  use^  filled  Pizarro  and  his  companions  with 
wonder. 

He  returned  to  Panama  in  1528,  having  encountered,  during  his 
absence  of  three  years,  greater  hardships  and  dangers  than  any  other 
adventurer  of  the  age.  The  governor  was  not  moved  by  his  accounts 
of  the  opulence  of  the  newly-disoovered  country,  and  it  was  settled 
by  the  associates  that  Pizarro  should  proceed  to  Europe  to  obtain  the 
sanction  of  the  emperor.  By  his  address  he  succeeded  in  gaining  the 
attention  of  Charles  V.  and  his  ministers,  and  vrithout  bestowing  a 
thought  upon  Ms  associates,  he  obtained  for  himself  the  appointments 
of  govemor  and  captain-general,  and  adelantado  over  all  the  country 
to  be  discovered,  with  supreme  authority,  both  dvil  and  militaiy, 
stipulating  in  return  to  equip  a  certain  force,  and  remit  one-fifth  of. 
all  the  treasure  that  he  should  acquire  to  the  crown.  Pizarro  was  so 
poor,  that  without  the  assistance  of  Cortez  he  oould  not  have  per- 
formed his  pui  of  the  agreement^  and  at  length  he  sailed  from  Spain 
with  only  half  the  number  of  men  required,  among  whom  were  his 
three  brothers.  He  retumed  to  Panama  in  1580,  and  having  with 
difficulty  effected  a  reconciliation  with  Almagro,  who  was  indignant  at 
his  perfidy,  he  sailed  in  February  1581,  with  186  soldiers,  of  whom 
86  were  horsemen,  leaving  Almagro  to  follow  with  reinforcements. 

Pizarro  first  surprised  the  principal  town  of  the  province  of  Coaque, 
where  he  obtained  a  great  booty,  which  enabled  him  to  despatch  two 
of  his  ships  to  Panama  and  Nicaragua  with  remittances,  which  soon 
procTired  him  recruits.  Proceeding  southward  he  attacked,  and,  after 
a  fierce  resistance,  took  the  island  of  Puno,  in  the  bay  of  GuayaquiL 
At  Tumbez  he  was  forced  to  remain  three  months,  in  con^quence  of 
a  violent  distemper  among  his  men.  At  the  mouth  of  the  river  Piura 
he  founded  the  first  Spanish  settlement,  and  called  it  San  MichaeL 
Fortunately  for  Pizarro  a  civil  war  was  at  this  period  raging  in  Peru 
between  the  brothers  Atahualpa  and  Huascar,  and  each  party  requested 
his  assistance  against  the  other ;  Pizarro  seized  the  opportunity,  and 
marched  up  the  country  to  Caxamarca.  Having  posted  his  little  band 
in  a  strong  position,  he  visited  Atahualpa,  who  was  encamped  near 
that  city,  where  the  sight  of  a  profusion  of  tbe  precious  metals  that 
he  found  inflamed  his  cupidity  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  resolved  upon 
a  plan  as  daring  as  it  vras  treacherous  and  dishonourable.  At  a  given 
signal,  when  Atahualpa  was  returning  Pizarro's  visit,  the  Spamards 
opened  a  fire  upon  the  followers  of  the  Inca,  the  suddenness  and 
surprise  of  which  completely  stupified  them,  and  as  no  resistance  was 
attempted,  Pizarro  carried  off  the  unfortnnate  Atahualpa  a  prisoner  to 
his  quarters,  where  he  was  confined  in  a  room  22  feet  long  by  16  feet 
brosid.  Having  soon  discovered  the  insatiable  avarice  of  the  Spaniards, 
Atahualpa  offered  as  his  ransom  to  fill  this  room  with  gold  as  high  aa 
he  could  reach.  The  offer  vras  eagerly  accepted  by  Pizarro,  without 
the  smallest  intention  of  performing  his  part  of  the  agreement  Before 
the  whole  was  collected,  the  soldiers  became  so  excited  at  the  sight  of 
such  vast  treasure,  that  it  was  found  impossible  to  restrain  their  im* 
patience,  and  after  setting  aside  the  fifUi  part  for  the  crown,  and  a 
share  for  Almagro's  party,  1,528,500  pesos,  or  ounces,  were  divided. 
Pisarro's  share  was  2850  marks  of  silver,  and  57,220  ounces  of  gold. 
Having  obtained  all  Uiat  he  could  from  Atahualpa,  his  feelings  were 
soon  excited  to  hatred  and  a  desire  of  revenge,  on  perceiving  that  he 
was  an  object  of  soom  and  contempt  to  Atahualpa,  who  had  discovered 
that  Pizano  was  ignorant  of  the  arts  that  he  most  admired  in  the 
Spaniards^  reading  and  writing.  Pizarro  accordingly  caused  him  to 
be  put  to  death  in  1588.  The  government  of  Peru  was  now  so  far 
overthrown,  and  the  oountry  so  torn  by  intestine  convulsions,  that  no 
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effeotuil  oppontion  was  offered  to  Piano,  who  marohed  upon  and 
ceptured  Cusco,  the  plunder  of  which  city  exceeded  in  Talae  the 
nunom  of  Atehualpe. 

In  1684,  Ferdinand  PSsarro  landed  in  Spain  with  the  royal  abare 
of  Atahualpe's  ranaom,  when  Frandioo*a  authority  waa  confirmed 
with  new  powen  and  priTilegeSi  and  Almagro  waa  appointed  adelau- 
tado  of  a  country  to  be  conquered  to  the  aonthwara  of  Pisano's 
goyemment  The  reconciliation  between  Almagro  and  Pisarro  had 
never  been  aincere ;  their  evil  paaaiona  were  howcTer  for  the  preeent 
aupprwaed,  and  Almagro  marohed  to  the  conquest  of  Chile,  while 
Fizarro  buaied  himself  with  the  internal  government  of  Peru,  in  the 
arrangement  and  adminietration  of  whickh  he  showed  oonsiderable 

J'udgmentb  In  January  1685,  he  founded  the  city  of  Lima»  to  which 
le  gave  the  name  of  Ciudad  de  loe  Reyea.  In  1686  the  Peruvians 
\)se  and  endeavoured  to  throw  off  the  Spanish  yoke :  they  cut  off 
several  detachments,  and  completely  blockaded  Pixarro  in  Lhna,  and 
his  brother  in  Cuzco.  This  brought  Almagro  from  CHiile,  who,  having 
defeated  the  Peruvians,  attacked  CuioOi  took  prisoners  Pizarro's 
brothers,  and  subsequently  Alvarado  also ;  but  certain  oompunotionB 
preventing  him  from  attacking  Pisarro  immediately  after,  the  viceroy 
was  enabled  to  collect  his  forces  and  attack  Almagro,  whom  he  took 
prisoner,  and  soon  afterwards  tried  and  executed  in  1688.  Pizarro's 
partiality  in  entirely  leaving  out  the  Iblloweni  of  Almagro  in  the 
subsequent  allotment  of  lands,  completely  alienated  them,  and  they 
attached  themselves  to  the  young  Almagro,  who  soon  became  the 
rallying  point  for  all  who  were  disaffected  towards  Fiiarra  A  con- 
spiracy was  formed  against  him,  and  on  Sunday,  June  26, 1641,  the 
coDspiratore,  sixteen  in  number,  headed  by  Herrada,  entered  the 
governor's  palace  at  mid-day,  the  hour  of  repose  in  hot  dimsAes,  and 
succeeded  in  reaching  the  staircase  before  an  alarm  was  given. 
Pizarro,  with  his  half-brother  Alcantara,  and  a  knot  of  faithful  friends, 
defended  themselves  to  the  last  They  fell,  one  after  another,  till 
Pizarro  remained  alone.  At  length,  exhausted  by  the  long  oonfllet^ 
and  unable  to  pany  the  numerous  blows  aimed  at  him,  he  received  a 
thrust  in  the  throat,  and  expired  in  the  sixty-second  year  of  his  age, 
full  of  strength  and  vigour,  leaving  a  reputation  unsurpassed  for 
courage,  activity,  patience  under  suffering  and  privation,  penetration, 
judgment,  and  decision;  but  on  the  other  hand  sullied  by  craft, 
deceptioD,  treachery,  unscrupulousness,  avarioe^  and  cruelty. 

PLA'CITUS  PAPYRIENSIS,  SEXTUS^  aometimea  called  by  mie- 
take  Sbxtub  Platohioub,  or  Sixrus  Empibioub,  the  authw  of  a  work 
entitled  '  De  Medicamentis  ex  Animahbua.'  His  sge  Is  unknown,  but 
he  is  supposed  to  have  lived  about  the  4th  oentury  of  the  Christian 
era.  By  some  persons  he  is  called  Papiensis ;  but  all  that  is  known  of 
him  is  tiiat  he  was  a  physician,  as  appears  from  various  parta  of  his 
work  (cap.  27,  &&).  It  is  written  in  Latin,  and  oonsLrts  of  thirty-four 
short  chapters,  each  of  which  treats  of  some  animal  that  was  con- 
Bidered  to  have  certsin  medical  propertiea  in  different  parte  of  its 
body.  It  is  of  little  or  no  value,  as  may  easily  be  seen  from  the 
following  specimens : — ^Against  a  quartan  fever  he  directs  the  heart  of 
a  hare  to  be  hung  round  the  arm  or  neck  (cap.  2) ;  in  order  to  be 
delivered  for  ever  from  pain  in  the  bowels,  he  recommends  a  very 
young  puppy  to  be  dressed  and  eaten  (cap.  11) ;  for  persons  affected 
with  phthisis,  or  a  bad  cough,  he  ocders  the  saliva  of  a  horse  to  be 
taken,  mixed  with  wine  or  water:  "This,"  says  he^  '*!  have  myself 
tried,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  notoriety  (expertuiaimum  est)  that  the 
hone  will  die"  (cap.  14).  The  work  has  been  frequently  published, 
both  separately  and  in  different  ooUeetions,  and  it  has  been  several 
times  translated.  It  was  first  published  in  1688,  4to,  Norimb.;  in 
the  same  year,  8vo^  Basel.  It  is  inserted  in  the  first  volume  of  the 
*Medic89  Artie  Prindpes,*  published  by  H.  Stephens,  Paris,  1667,  in 
the  collection  edited  by  And.  Rivinus,  8vo,  lips.,  1664;  in  the  18th 
volume  of  the  old  edition  of  Fabtioius,  'fiiUioth.  Grssca;*  and  in 
A<^ermann's  'ParabiUum  Medlcamentorum  Scriptores  Antiqui,'  8vo^ 
Norimb.  et  Altorf.,'  1788.  It  should  bo  mentioned  that  Constantinus 
Afer,  in  his  work  entitled '  De  Bemediis  ex  AnimaUbus,'  has  borrowed 
very  freely  from  this  treatise,  and  indeed  copied  great  part  of  it  almost 
word  for  word. 

•  PLANCH£,  JAMES  ROBINSON,  was  bom  in  Old  BurUngton- 
street,  near  Bond-street^  London,  on  February  27, 1796.  His  father 
was  a  deeoendant  of  a  French  family  which  had  sought  refuge  in 
England  on  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  in  1686.  His 
mother  was  possessed  of  considerable  literary  abilities,  and  pubhshed 
an  elementary  work  on  education;  she  carefully  attended  to  his 
instruction  in  his  earUer  years,  but  he  lost  this  advantage  through 
her  death  when  he  was  only  eight  years  old.  His  education  however 
was  not  neglected,  and  the  bent  of  his  mind  early  displayed  itself. 
'Amoroso,  King  of  Little  Britain,'  waa  a  burlesque  written  for  private 
performance ;  but  on  being  shown  to  Mr.  Harley,  the  comedian,  he 
was  struck  with  its  merit — had  it  laid  before  the  committee  which  had 
tben  the  management  of  Drury-Lane  Theatre,  who  accepted  it,  and 
it  was  perform^  with  great  applause  in  May  1818.  This  success  led 
Mr.  Planch^  to  adopt  the  drama  as  a  field  fw  his  further  exertions^ 
and  he  wrote  several  other  pieces  for  various  theatrea,  which  were 
uniformly  well  received.  Among  these  pieces  was  tJie  opera  of 
'Maid  Marian '  (founded  on  Mr.  Peacock's  dever  novel  with  the  same 
title),  to  which  Mr.  Bishop  furnished  the  music ;  and  that  of '  Oberon,' 
Which  he  wrote  expiessly  for  Wbber  s  music    His  taste  was  also  called 
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into  requisition  to  prepare  adaptations  of  some  of  the  plays  of  our 
elder  dramatitta;  among  them  'The  Woman  never  Vexed/  'The 
MerohanVs  Wedding,'  Ac.  Mr.  Planch^  had  also  paid  oonsiderable 
attention  to  the  sul^eot  of  antiquities,  particularly  as  oonnected  with 
costume.  He  was  therefore  eommisstoned  by  the  proprietors  of 
Covent  Garden  Theatre  to  attend  the  coronation  dT  Charles  Z.  to 
make  drawings  for  the  purpose  of  reproducing  the  pageant  on  the 
EngUsh  stsge,  which  was  aocordingly  done.  He  also,  at  the  desire  of 
Mr.  Charles  Kemble,  designed  the  costume  for  the  plays  of  '  King 
John,'  '  Henry  IV^  *  As  You  Like  It,'  '  Othello/  and  « Cymbeline.* 

In  1826  he  travelled  through  a  considerable  part  of  the  north  of 
Europe,  and  on  his  return  published  '  Lays  and  Legends  of  the  Rhine.' 
In  1827  he  visited  Qermany  again,  descending  the  Danube  from 
Regensburg  to  Vienna,  an  account  of  which  was  published  under  the. 
title  of  '  Detoent  of  the  Danube '  in  one  volume,  and  which  has  been 
since  reprinted  as  a  guide-book.  During  this  time  however  he  had 
continued  to  follow  his  dramatic  pursuits,  and  in  November  1828  he 
produced  at  Druxy  Lane  Theatre  hu  clever  and  popular  drama  of 
'Charles  XIL/  behig  his  fifty-fifth  dramatic  production.  In  1880  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  frotn  which  he 
retired  in  1862.  In  1884  he  wrote  '  The  History  of  British  Costume^' 
forming  a  volume  of  the  series  of  the  'Library  of  Bntertuning 
Knowledge;'  he  wrote  also  the  ' Costume '  for  Mr.  Cbarlea  Knight's 
'Pictorial  Sbakspere;'  the  'Costume  and  Furniture'  in  the  chapters 
on  '  Manners  and  Customs '  in  the  '  Pictorial  History  of  England ;'  and 
he  contributed- articles  on  dramatic  biography  to  the  'Penny  Cych>- 

Ssodia.'  On  the  occasion  of  the  coronation  of  Queen  Victoria  in  1888 
e  produced  '  Regal  Records '  (coronations  of  queens) ;  and  in  1862 
'The  Pursuivant  of  Arms,  or  Heraldry  founded  upon  Truth.'  In 
March  1864  he  was  oreated  Rouge  Croix  Pursuivant  of  Arms,  and  in 
1866  Somerset  Herald.  In  1865  he  translated  '  The  Fairy  Tales '  of 
the  Countess  d*Aulnoy.  All  these  avocations  have  not  withdrawn 
him  from  the  drama.  Of  one  deecription  or  another,  down  to  1867, 
he  has  placed  upon  the  stage  nearly  two  hundred  pieces,  some  of  the 
more  remarkable  being  the  extravagansas  produced  for  performance 
under  the  management  of  Madame  Veetris ;  besides  a  variety  of  aongs^ 
essays^  Ac.,  in  various  periodicals.  Few  dramatic  authors  have  been 
■0  constantly  suoeessful  as  he  has  been ;  and  so  much  industry  with 
•0  much  talent  deserve  the  reward  they  have  received. 

PLANTAGENET.    [Hbitbt  L,  II.] 

PLANTIN,  CHRISTOPHE,  was  bom  in  1614  at  Mont-Louis,  hi  the 
French  nrovinoe  of  Touraine,  of  poor  psrents.  He  went  to  Paris  in 
his  youtn,  and  worked  there  acme  time  in  a  bookbinder's  shop;  but 
afterwards  went  to  Caen  in  Normandy,  where  he  learned  the  art  of 
printing:  After  working  in  several  of  the  printing-oflloes  of  France^ 
and  especially  at  Lyon,  he  returned  to  Paris ;  but  the  religious  dis- 
turbsncee,  which  commenced  about  that  time,  induced  him  to  remove 
to  Flanders,  and  he  is  known  to  have  been  a  master-printer  at  Antwerp 
in  1666.  The  beauty  as  wdl  as  the  correctness  of  the  wo^  whiw 
Issned  from  his  presses  extended  his  reputation  rapidly,  and  he  soon 
acquired  a  considerable  fortune.  He  employed  as  correctors  of  the 
press  several  men  distinguished  for  their  learning,  among  whom  were 
Comeille  Kilian  (who  was  fifty  years  in  his  establishment),  Pulman 
(Poelmann),  Giselin,  and  Raphelengius  (Ravlenghien).  Plantin's  house 
was  resorted  to  by  learned  men  fbom  all  countries.  He  died  July  1, 
1689,  and  was  buried  in  the  cathedral  at  Antwerp.  .Beaides  hia 
printing  eatablishment  at  Antwerp,  he  had  one  at  Paris  and  another 
at  Leyden. 

The  work  which  has  given  most  celebrity  to  Plantin's  printing 
establishment  at  Antwerp  is  the  edition  which  he  printed  of  the  great 
Pdyglott  Bible,  which  had  previously  been  printed  at  Alcala,  in  Spain, 
under  the  direction  of  Cardinal  Ximenea.  [Cibnibos.]  Plantin  was 
engaged  to  perform  the  work  by  Philip  IL  of  Spain,  who  sent  Arius 
Montanus  to  superintend  it,  and  he  was  employea  four  years  (1668  to 
1672)  in  this  occupation.  [Abiub  MoNTijru8.J  GuiUaume  Lebd  was 
sent  for  from  Paris  to  engrave  the  punchea  and  superintend  the  caating 
of  the  type.  The  work,  in  addition  to  the  contenta  of  the  Alcala 
Polyglott,  gave  a  Chaldaic  paraphraae  and  a  Syriae  version  of  the  New 
Testement  in  Hebrew  and  Syriao  characters.  The  proofs  of  the 
Antwerp  Polyglott  were  all  revised  by  Raphelengius,  and  the  work 
was  published  in  eight  large  folio  volumea,  1668  to  1672.  Plantin  was 
not  so  learned  as  the  Aldi  of  Venice  or  the  Betiennes  of  Paris,  but  his 
Latin  prefaces  to  several  of  the  works  which  he  printed  seem  sufficiently 
to  establiah  that  he  had  acquired  considerable  scholarship, 

PLANU'DES,  MAXIMUS,  a  Bysantine  monk,  was  bom,  as  he 
himself  in  one  of  his  works  says,  at  Nicomedia.  The  time  of  hia  bfrth 
is  unknown,  and  almost  the  only  droumstance  of  his  life  which  is 
beyond  doubt  is,  that  in  the  year  1827  he  was  sent  on  an  embassy  to 
Venice  by  the  Emperor  Andronicus  the  elder.  At  this  time  he  must  i 
have  been  of  a  n;iature  age^  That  he  waa  still  alive  in  1840  ia  evident 
ttom  a  letter  still  extan^  which  he  wrote  to  the  Emperor  Johannea 
PdflBologus,  who  ascended  the  throne  in  that  year.  D'Orville  places 
his  death  in  1868,  for  which  however  he  adduces  no  testimony. 
Gerhard  Voiaius  raolongs  his  life  to  the  year  1870,  and  others  stili 
later.  Towards  the  doee  of  his  life  Planudes  is  said  to  have  been 
imprisoned  on  account  of  his  partiality  for  the  dootrinee  of  the  Church 
of  Rome ;  and  when  afterwarda  compelled  to  write  against  that  Church, 
to  have  done  so  in  such  a  manner,  and  with  such  feeble  argument^ 
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ihat  Cardinal  Be«arion  declared  that  tba  hMrt  of  PlanodieB  had  no 
•bar*  in  what  he  bad  written  on  that  oocaaion. 

We  are  indebted  to  Pbwudee  for  the  preservation  of  a  number  of 
Taluafale  Greek  poema.  He  made  a  oolleotion  of  Greek  epigrami,  in 
neven  booka,  extraoted  from  the  oomprehenaive  'Anthology/  in  fifteen 
booka,  which  Constantinoa  Cephalaa  bad  compiled  in  the  10th  century. 
Planudea,  in  hia  collection,  omitted  thoee  poema  which  seemed  to  him 
oDsoene  or  of  lltUe  importance.  Thii  collection,  though  the  compiler 
bad  displayed  UtUe  taate  or  diacemment,  waa  at  the  time  of  the  revi?al 
of  letters  in  Italy  the  only  one  which  waa  known>  and  waa  first  printed 
ift  1494  at  Florence  by  John  Laaoaria.  Thia  edition  waa  reprinted  at 
Venioe  in  1603,  and  at  Florence  in  1619.  A  better  edition,  and  with 
some  additional  poema,  was  published  by  H.  Stephauus  at  Paris  in 
1666.  which  waa  likewise  reprinted  several  timee.  It  has  been  trana- 
lated  into  Latin  by  Grotius.  In  1606  Salmasius  discovered,  in  the 
Palatine  library  at  Heidelberg,  a  manuscript  belonging  to  the  10th 
osntujT,  which  contained  the  complete  '  Anthology '  of  Constuntinua 
Cephalas^  upon  which  our  present  'Anthologia  Grteca,'  revised  by 
Brunck  and  edited  bv  Fr.  Jacobs,  is  based*  Planudea  also  made, 
without  any  critical  ducrimination,  a  oolleotion  of  fables,  ascribed  to 
.£sop,  to  which  he  prefixed  a  '  Life '  of  the  father  of  fabulists,  which 
is  fuU  of  abeurditiea.  [i£sop.]  Planudea  also  made  a  translation  of 
the  '  Metamorphoses '  of  Ovid  into  Greek  prose,  which  was  edited  in 
1822  by  BoisBonade;  and  a  Greek  translation  of  Csesar^s  '  Gallic  War/ 
which  was  printed  by  Jubgermann  in  hia  edition  of  Cssar,  Franks, 
1606 ;  but  It  is  a  disputed  point  whether  this  is  the  translation  of 
Planudea.  Moat  of  his  other  translations,  such  as  that  of  some  works 
of  St  Augustine,  and  Macrobius  on  the  *  Dream  of  Scipio,'  as  well  as 
his  numerous  original  works,  partly  on  theological,  partly  on  scientific, 
and  partly  on  grammatical  and  rhetorical  subjects,  have  never  been 
thought  worth  being  published,  and  are  scattered  in  various  librarits. 
His  literaiy  character  on  the  whole  is  low ;  he  wanted  perseverance 
and  honesty,  and  was  guilty  of  several  forgeries,  especially  in  his 
'Anthology,'  hia  '  Life  of  iSilsop,'  and  the  collection  of. fables  aacrib«d 
to  him. 

PLATINA.    [PaulIL] 

PLATO  (Tl\drttv)  waa  born,  accordiog  to  the  most  consistent 
accounts,  on  the  seventh  day  of  Thargelion,  in  01.  87,  3,  that  is,  in 
!May,  B.C.  429.  ( Athenaeua,  ▼.  217,  B.)  Hia  father  was  Ariston,  the  son 
of  Aristocles,  and  Plato  ia  said  to  have  been  originally  called  after  hia 
grandfather,  according  to  a  custom  very  common  among  the  Greeks. 
The  old  anecdote  collectors  have  thqught  it  necessary  to  find  some 
explanation  for  the  aecoud  name^  by  wMch  he  ia  now  known,  as  for 
instance,  that  he  waa  so  called  from  the  breadth  of  hia  style  {iii^  Hy 
wKurirnTU  rris  ipiiifv^lai),  or  from  hia  expansive  forehead  {Sn  irXarht 
i»  rh  yiirmrw) ;  but  thia  seems  quite  idle,  as  the  name  Plato  was  of 
common  occurrence  among  the  Atheniana  of  that  time.  The  philo- 
sopher's  mother  was  Perictione.  The  later  writers  attribute  to  her  a 
lineal  descent  from  Execestides,  the  father  of  Solon.        * 

It  seems  doubtful  however  whether  Dropides,  through  whom  the 
pedigree  is  traced,  was  really  a  brother  of  Solon;  that  they  were 
mtimate  friends  and  connections  appears  from  the  words  of  Plato 
himself  in  the  '  Timsus '  (p.  20,  K.)  \  but  perhaps  the  cUim  of  a 
direct  descent  from  Execestides  originated  only  in  later  times,  when 
the  admirers  of  the  great  philosopher  lost  no  opportunity  of  exalting 
his  family  and  investing  his  early  youth  with  the  wonders  of  fable. 
Itls  also  stated  that  he  was  bom  in  the  island  of  Mgih^  whioh  was, 
about  the  time  of  Plato's  bii'th,  stripped  of  its  inhabitants,  and 
occnpied  by  Athenian  colonist^,  among  whom  waa  Arii>tophanes,  the 
oomic  poet. 

As  might  have  been  expected  from  his  connection  with  the  most 
dutiugmshed  Athenian  family,  Plato  received  the  beat  education  that 
Athens  could  furuish:  Dionysius  taught  him  reading  and  writing 
i^piinuna) ;  be  was  instructed  in  gymnastic  exercises  by  an  Argive 
wreatler  named  Aristoo ;  his  maaters  in  music  were  Metellua  of  Agri- 
gentum,  and  Draco  of  Athens,  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated  Damon.  He 
waa  sufficiently  skilled  in  wrestling  to  contend  at  the  Pythian  and 
Isthmian  games,  and  hia  first  literaiy  attempts,  the  composition  of 
dithyrambi<^  lyric,  and  tragic  poems,  show  that  he  had  profited  by 
the  instruction  of  hia  music-masters.  He  is  also  said  to  have  applied 
himself  to  pointing. 

Plato's  coDuection  with  Socratea  is  said  to  have  oommenced  in  b.o. 
410.  He  had  previously,  and  while  very  young,  learaed  the  doctrines 
of  the  Heracleitean  philosophy  from  Cratylus  (Aristot  '  Metaphys./ 
L  c.  6;  Apulena,  'DeDogm.  Plat.,'  p.  2),  who  appears  to  have  been 
a  friend  or  aoquaintano*  of  Socrates.  (Plato,  *  Cratyl./  p.  480,  C.) 
The  assertion  of  Diogenes  Laertius  (iii  6)  that  he  learned  the  Eleatic 
doctrines  from  Hermogeoea  seems  to  be  derived  from  this  statement 
with  regard  to  Cratylus,  and  from  the  circumstaoce  that  Hermogenes 
maintains  the  Eleatic  opinions  against  Cratylus  in  the  dialogue  whioh 
bears  the  name  of  the  latter. 

Od  the  death  of  Socrates  (in  May,  B.a.  399),  Plato  betook  himself 
to  Hegara,  ia  company  with  several  of  his  late  master^s  follawera. 
Belated  as  he  waa  to  Critias  and  Charmides,  who  fell  fighting  side  by 
side  against  Thrasybulus  and  his  party,  and  professing,  as  he  always 
did,  sentiments  harmonising  rather  with  the  oligarchical  faction  at 
Athens  than  with  those  of  the  patriots  who  wished  for  a  restoration 
of  the  older  constitution  under  which  Ath^DS  had  go  long  and  so 


pre-eminently  diBtingoished  hemelf,  it  cannot  be  doabted  that  h% 
waa  driven  to  this  self-banishment  from  a  fear  for  bis  own  safety ; 
and  we  shall  be  the  more  inclined  to  draw  this  inference  when  we 
recollect  how  intimately  the  prosecution  of  Socratea  was  oonnected 
with  that  re|U}tion  against  the  Thirty  Tyrants  and  their  supporters 
in  which  Lysias  took  so  prominent  a  partb  [SooBATaSb]  We  are  not 
disposed  to  cbaige  Plato,  al  this  or  at  any  other  time  of  his  life,  with 
absolute  treason  against  the  liberties  of  his  country ;  we  an  inclined 
however  to  hold  with  KUbuhr  ('Kleine  Schriften,'  p.  476;  <PhiloL 
Mu&/  i.,  p.  494),  that  Plato  may  have  b4en  prejudiced  agisinst  his 
native  city  in  its  conatitutional  form  of  government  by  the  warm 
feelings  of  his  youthful  heart ;  **  but  it  ia  not  the  less  true,"  adds 
the  historian,  **  that,  if  so,  he  was  not  a  good  dtisen."  While  at 
Megara,  he  is  said  to  have  attended  the  lectures  of  KucUd,  who  was 
the  head  of  a  school  there  [Edcud],  and  we  find  trsoea  in  several  of 
his  dialogues  of  an  acquaintance  with  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the 
Megaric  philosophy.  He  afterwards  went  to  Cyrene  to  visit  Theo- 
dorus,  the  mathematician,  who  is  introduced  in  the  'ThesBtetua'  am 
living  at  Athens  before  the  death  of  Socrates,  and  advocating  the 
dootrides  of  Protagoras  against  that  philosopher.  From  thence,  we 
are  told,  he  travelled  to  Egypt,  where  he  spent  thirteen  yean,  col- 
lecting all  the  traditions  which  the  priests  could  teach  him ;  and  it  is 
aaid  that  he  afterwards  went  to  Persia  to  learn  the  doctrines  of  the 
Magi,  and  even  became  acquainted  with  the  lawa  and  religion  of  the 
Jews.  (Lactant.  *Institut./  iv.  2;  Clemens  Alexandr.,  'Protrept., 
p.  46,  A.)  So  late  as  in  Strabo's  time  the  traveller  to  Heliopolia  was 
shown  thd  house  where  Plato  and  his  companion  Eudoxua  had  lodged, 
(Strabo,  p.  806,  C.)  That  Plato  visited  Egypt  is  also  stated  by 
Cicero,  in  a  remarkable  passage  ('  De  Kepubl.,'  i.  10),  and  the  story  is 
not  ill  itself  improbably,  especially  if  we  admit  the  truth  of  his 
journey  to  CyreqA;  it' seems  however  exceedingly  unlikely  that  he 
reeidrd  there  so  long  as  thirteen  years,  for  he  never  speaks  of  Egypt 
like  a  person  who  waa  familiarly  acquainted  with  the  peculiaiitiea  of 
the  country,  and  his  philosophy  was  so  much  cultivated  at  Alexandria 
in  later  times,  that  a  lie  circumstantial,  like  that  whioh  Strabo  relates, 
might  eaaily  have  been  fabricated  on  the  spot  The  other  exaggera- 
tions  with  regard  to  Plato's  travels  in  the  East  are  highly  absurd,  and 
can  only  be  accounted  for  from  the  great  importance  attributed  to  hia 
philosophy  by  the  early  Christian  writers,  and  by  their  wish  to  make 
out  that  the  apparent  coincidences  between  his  system  and  the  Chrittian 
revelation  were  not  anticipations  so  much  as  proofs  of  his  acquaint- 
ance with  the  traditions  and  prophecies  of  the  Eaat  There  is  probably 
more  truth  in  the  atatement  that,  on  his  return  from  Egypt»  he  went 
to  Tarentum  to  viut  or  rinew  his  acquaintance  with  aome  renowned 
teachers  of  the  Pythagorean  school ;  he  certainly  did  not  go  to  Italy 
to  learn  the  doctrines  of  this  school :  he  might  have  learned  them 
nearer  home,  for  the  celebrated  Pythagorean  Phllolaua  had  been  at 
Thebes  before  the  death  of  Socrates ;  Cebes  and  Simmies  beard  him 
there  (Cicero,  'De  Fin./  ▼.  29;  Diog.  Laert,  viii.  46);  and  Plato 
shows  in  his  earliest  works  that  he  was  not  unacquainted  with  the 
tenets  of  the  Pythagoreans. 

This  journey  to  Msgna  Gnecia  seems  to  be  connected  with  the  first 
of  three  visits  which  he  paid  to  Sicily.  Curiosity  to  see  an  eruption 
of  Mount  ^tna  is  said  to  have  been  the  motive  for  this  first  voyage  to 
Syracuse,  whieh,  it  is  stated*  he  undertook  in  the  fortieth  year  of  his 
sge,  therefore  in  fi.o.  380.  (Athen.,  xi.  p.  607,  B ;  Diod.  Sic,  xv.  7 ; 
Pseudo-Plat.,  *  EpitU,'  vii  p.  324^  A.)  It  was  on  this  occaaioQ  that  he 
became  acquainted  with  Dionysius  I.,  tyrant  of  Syracuae,  with  his  son 
Dionysius  II.,  and  with  Dion,  brothei^in-law  of  the  former  and  uncle 
of  the  latter.  He  had  the  misfortune  to  offend  the  elder  Dionyaiua  by 
some  freedom  of  speech,  and  the  tyrant  got  Pollia,  the  Spartan  ambas- 
sador, in  whose  ship  he  was  returning  to  Oreece,  to  sell  him  at  ^gina 
as  a  slaves  He  was  bought  by  Anniceris  of  Cyrene,  who  gave  him  his 
freedom;  and  on  returning  to  Athens  he  set  up  a  aohool  in  the 
Academy,  where  he  taught  for  twenty-two  years.  After  this  he  paid 
a  second  visit  to  Syracuse,  at  the  request  of  Dion,  to  endeavour  to 
form  by  philosophical  instruction  the  ill-educated  mind  of  his  nephew, 
the  younger  Dionysius.  He  failed  in  doing  thia  ;  and  Dion  being 
bamshed  soon  after,  Plato  returned  to  Athens  with  the  tyrant's  per- 
misnion.  This  second  journey  is  placed  in  &o.  367,  and  Plato  stayed 
four  months  in  Sicily.  His  third  journey  to  Sicily  is  placed  in 
B.a  861 ;  it  seems  to  have  been  undertaken  in- the  hope  of  reconciling 
Dion  and  Dionysius.  Plato's  stay  at  the  tyrant's  court  became  dis- 
agreeable and  dangerous  to  himself,  and  it  was  not  without  difficulty 
that  he  obtained  permission  to  return  again  to  Athens,  which  he  did 
in  the  following  year.  In  B.a  357  Dion  collected  an  expedition  in 
Qreeoe  for  the  purpose  of  liberating  Syracuse  from  the  tyranny  of 
Dionysius:  among  the  volunteers  who  joined  this  expedition  wsa 
Speusippus,  a  nephew  of  Plato,  who  had  accompanied  him  on  his 
second  journey  to  Sicily.  Dion  succeeded  in  this  object,  but  waa  soon 
after  murdered  (b.c.  3^3),  and  with  his  death  Plato  s  connection  with 
Syracuse  ceased. 

Plato  spent  the  last  years  of  his  life  in  the  diligent  prosecution  of 
his  philosophical  and  literary  pursuits.  Cicero  tells  us  ('  De  Seneot.,' 
o.  5)  that  he  was  actually  engaged  in  writing  at  the  moment  of  hia 
death.  His  lectures  were  at  first  delivered  in  the  garden  of  the 
Academy  itself,  but  afterwarda  in  a  garden  which  he  had  bought,  near 
the  Academy,  and  between  it  and  the  village  Colonus.    Plato  died  im 
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01. 108, 1  (3.0,  %i7)f  and  wu  lucceeded  m  leotuMr  in  the  Academy  by 
hia  nephew  Speueippus,  though  he  had  left  Heraoleidee  of  Pontua, 
another  of  hia  diaeiples,  aa  hie  deputy  there,  when  he  took  Speuaippua 
with  him  on  hia  aeooad  journey  to  Bioily. 

The  following  ia  the  liat  of  hia  achoUrs  aa  given  by  Diogenea  of 
Laerte :— Speuaippoa,  Hippothalea,  and  CaUippiu  of  Athens ;  Xeoo- 
oratea  of  Chalcedon ;  Ariitotle  of  Stagira ;  Heraoleidea  of  Pontoa ; 
Philippoa  of  Opua )  Heatiseua  of  Perinthua ;  Dion  of  Syraouae  ; 
Amyolni  of  Heradeia ;  Eraatua  and  Coriaoua  of  Seepaia ;  Timolans  of 
Cj^oxa  I  Evieon  of  Lampaautu ;  Pithon  and  Heraoleidea  of  ^ouB ; 
and  Demetrina  of  Amphipolia ;  to  whieh  liat  aome  added  the  Athenian 
oratora  Demoathenee,  H jperideai  and  Lyourgua,  and  the  philoaopher 
Theophnuitua.  See  alao  the  oontradiotorr  liata  of  tyranta  and  good 
atatesmen  who  proeeeded  from  the  aehool  of  Plato,  in  Athanieua,  zi 
p.  608,  fol. ;  and  Pintaroh,  *  Adv.  Golot.,'  p.  1126. 

The  worka  of  Phito  constat  of  a  long  aeriea  of  dialogues,  in  all  of 
which,  excepting  the  'Lawa,'  the  principal  interlocutor  ia  Soeratea. 
The  form  of  the  dialogue  waa  not  first  introduced  by  Plato ;  he  is 
aaid  to  haTC  been  preceded  in  that  apeciea  of  composition  by  Alezame- 
nus  of  Teoa,  and  by  Zeno  of  Elea.  It  ia  probable  however  that 
Plato'a  adoption  of  the  form  of  dialogue  resulted  rather  from  the 
nature  of  the  caae  than  from  any  direct  imitation.  The  apirit  of  the 
dialectics  of  the  Eleatic  aehool,  with  which  Plato'a  philoaophy  was  so 
atrongly  imbued,  depended  mainly  on  ita  being  in  the  form  of  qneation 
and  answer.  The  very  name  '  dialeetica  *  pointa  to  this :  the  word 
ita\4yt<rBat  signifies  merely  'to  convene,'  as  appears  from  the  use 
of  the  common  word  dialezia  (8u(\c|ts),  *  conversation/  to  signify 
'dialectics,'  in  Aristopfa.,  '  Nu.,'  817 ;  for  of  course  no  weight  will  ha 
attributed  to  the  explanation  of  the  verb  which  Xenophon  puts  into 
the  mouth  of  Socrates  <Xea, '  Memor.,'  iv.  5,  sec  12),  an  explanation 
which  is  obviously  derived  from  ita  secondary  and  technical  meaning. 
That  Plato  then  should  write  in  the  form  of  dialogue  seems  to  be  the 
natural  oonaequence  of  hia  wiah  to  inveatigate  and  analyae,  dialect!* 
cally  and  after  the  manner  of  Scoratea,  the  various  questions  of 
philosophy  then  in  vogue.  Nor  ia  it  at  all  neceaaary  to  suppose  that 
Plato  was  immediately  indebted  to  any  one  for  the  dramatic  totie 
which  charaoterisee  his  dialoguea :  indications  of  a  real  dramatic 
genius,  and  of  imitative  powers  of  the  highest  order,  are  scattered  so 
plentii^illy  over  all  hia  works  that  we  cannot  fail  to  recognise  every- 
where the  hand  of  an  artiat  who  copies  nature  alone.  It  ia  not 
improbable  that  he  studied,  and  with  great  profit,  both  Epicharmus 
and  Sophron :  Alcimua,  quoted  by  Diogenes  of  Laorte  (iiL  18),  says 
that  he  traoseribed  moat  of  the  writings  of  the  former ;  and  according 
to  Quintilian  (L  10,  sec  17),  the  philosopher  was  so  fond  of  the  mimes 
of  Sophron  that  he  had  a  copy  of  them  under  his  pillow  when  he  died. 
It  seems  however  Ukely  that  he  did  not  become  acquainted  with  the 
writiDga  of  these  two  authoia  till  hia  first  journey  to  Magna  Grsscia 
and  Sicily ;  and  it  is  certain  that  several  of  hia  dialogues,  and  some  of 
those  in  which  the  draml^ic  element  ia  most  prominent, -were  com- 
posed long  before  that  time,  so  that  he  did  not  probably  owe  anything 
to  them  in  the  first  instance. 

But  though  the  ff>rm  of  Plato's  works  waa  not  much  influenced  by 
his  acquaintance  with  other  writers,  it  is  impossible  to  overlook  the 
fact  that,,  for  their  mooter,  they  were  composed  with  a  continual 
reference  to  the  labours  of  hia  predeeesaora.  In  faet  Plato's  whole 
system  is  rather  critical  and  eclectic  than  dogmatical,  and  many  of 
his  dialoguee  are  rather  reviews  of  the  specnlations  of  former  phiioao- 
phers  tiian  formal  «nunciationa  of  any  doctrine  of  hia  own.  The 
view  which  he  took  of  philosophy  waa  decidedly  a  literary  one ;  he 
was  the  first  of  the  Greek  philoaophera  who  can  be  considered  aa  a 
atudent  aa  weU  aa  an  expounder  of  philosophy,  aa  may  indeed  be 
inferred  from  the  statement  of  Heraoleides  of  Pontus,  that  he  waa 
among  the  first  tc^  ooUeot  books  and  import  them  to  Atbenai  (Produs, 
in  '  Tim.,'  L  p.  26 ;  Diog.  LaSrt.,  viii.  16.)  Besides  the  great  ideas 
and  peculiar  system  of  Socratea,  which  be  had  learned  during  hia 
intercourse  with  that  philoeopher,  Plato  was  thoroughly  conversant 
with  the  systems  of  Pythagoras,  Heracleitus,  Parmenides,  Zeno, 
Anaxagoras,  and  Protagoras ;  his  works  abound  with  references  to 
their  writings,  and  some  of  his  dialoguea  are  oontrovezaial  traota 
directed  against  one  or  more  of  theae  philosophers ;  nor  had  he 
neglected  his  oontemporaries  of  the  Socratic  school,  aome  of  whom,  as 
Aiistippua,  Euclid,  and  Antisthenes,  he  criticises  rather  severely. 
Cicero,  in  the  paasage  of  his  treatiae  '  De  Bepnblic&'  (L  c.  10),  referred 
to  above,  aeems  to  consider  that  the  philoaophy  of  Pythagorsa,  com- 
bined with  the  dialeetica  of  Sooratea,  formed  the  main  groundwork  of 
Plato's  philoaophy.  fiat  that  this  is  only  a  partial  account  of  tiie 
matter  we  shall  aee  presently;  though  Cicero  is  undoubtedly  right  in 
attributing  a  great  deal  to  the  influenoe  of  the  Pythagorean  i^iloso- 
phy  on  the  opinions  of  Plato.  It  waa  from  this,  no  doubt,  that  Plato 
was  induced  to  pay  so  much  attention  to  Bpicharmus,  who  was  not 
only  a  great  comedian,  but  also  a  renowned  Pythagorean  philosopher. 
(See  Clinton's  'FasU  HeUenici,'  vol.  IL  p.  36,  note^.)  The  benefita 
which  Plato  derived  from  a  study  W  Bpioharmua  are  distinctly 
asserted  by  Diogenes  Laertius  (iii  9-16),  and  aome  linea  are  very 
pointedly  quoted  from  oii»of  his  eomediea,  in  whieh  he  propheaies 
that  aome  future  writer  would  confute  and  overthrow  all  opponenta 
by  adopting  his  aayinga  and  clothing  them  in  a  different  dress.  Plato 
^ometimea  quotes  Epioharmua  by  name  (aa  in  the  'Goigiaa,'  p.605^D), 


and  in  one  passage  he  pays  him  the  high  compliment  of  naming  him 
and  Homer  as  the  two  chief  poets,  the  one  of  comedy,  the  other  of 
tragedy.  (' Theeatet.,'  p.  162,  £.)  Plato  aeems  to  have  been  also 
familiar  with  the  works  of  Empedocles,  who  stands  half-way  between 
the  Pythagoreans  and  the  Eieatics,  and  who,  as  Thirl  Wall  suggests 
('Hist  of  Oreece/  ii.  p.  139,  note),  may  probably  be  looked  upon  as 
the  predeoessor  of  Plato  in  his  eclectic  view  of  philosophy.  There  is 
certainly  a  direct  reference  to  the  doctrines  of  Empedocles  in  the 
*Sophi8tee,'  p.  242,  D;  perhaps,  also,  as  Heindorf  thinks,  in  the 
'  Lysis,'  p.  214,  B,  though  StaUbaum  considers  that  Anaxaeoraa  ia 
there  refarrsd  to ;  and  Hermann  (*  Opusoal,'  vol.  vii.  p.  106)  has  not 
hesitated  to  recognise  the  very  words  of  Empedocles  in  a  celebrated 
passage  of  the  <Ph(edrus,'  p.  246,  B-G. 

On  the  whole  then  it  is  clear  that  Plato  waa  well  acquainted  with 
the  labours  of  his  predecessors  and  contemporaries.  But  though  he 
may  have  learned  much  from  them,  and  though  he  certainly  had 
borrowed  some  of  hia  leading  views  from  his  great  teacher  Socrates, 
we  should  neverthelesa  do  him  great  io justice  if  we  regarded  him 
merely  as  a  compiler  and  systematiser  of  what  had  been  already 
advanced,  and  denied  his  claim  to  a  place  among  the  originators  of 
great  thoughts.  Plato's  whole  system  is  based  upon  some  grand  and 
novel  ideas,  which  may  indeed  have  been  faintly  conceived  by  others, 
but  which  were  never  distinctly  uttered  and  proclaimed  till  Plato 
made  his  appearance.  The  opposition  between  the  law  and  the  facts, 
between  the  general  and  the  particular,  between  the  objecta  of  reflec- 
tion and  the  objects  of  the  sensee,  between  the  world  of  intelligence 
and  the  visible  world,  was  never  clearly  pointed  out  till  Plato's  time. 
It  is  very  true  that  Socrates  did  awaken  the  idea  of  science,  and  so 
lay  the  foundation  of  dialectics,  on  which  the  philosophy  of  Plato  was 
chiefly  built  up  (see  this  distinctly  stated  by  Aristotle, '  Metaphya,'  xii. 
4,  §  5);  and  it  ia  for  this  reason  that  Plato  has  put  into  the  mouth  of  his 
master  his  speculatiooa  on  thia  subject.  The  merit  of  Plato  is  that  he 
expressed  distinctly  and  systematically  what  Socrates  only  struggled 
to  articulate.  The  comprehensive  view  which  Plato  took  of  philosophy 
in  all  its  bearings  inrplied  a  critical  acquaintance  with  all  the  branches 
of  his  subject  and  with  the  works  of  all  his  predecessors.  From  ^e 
nature  of  the  case,  it  was  impossible  that  Socrates  should  fulfil  these 
previous  eonditions ;  he  waa  not  and  could  not  have  been  a  litf raiy 
man,  and  it  doea  not  appear  that  he  was  qualified  by  his  character 
and  habits,  even  if  he  had  possessed  the  necessary  opportunities,  to 
study  the  systems  of  other  philoeophera  in  an  eulighteued  and  critical 
spirit.  The  kindred  genius  of  Plato  was  luckily  fostered  by  every 
encouraging  infiuence,  and  he  stepped  in  to  elaboratti  completely  the 
plan  of  which  hia  master  had  sketched  the  rude  outline.  With  many 
features  totally  dissimilar,  the  relation  between  Socrates  aod  Plato 
very  nearly  reeemblea  that  between  Kepler  and  Newton ;  for  Kepler*a 
laws  stand  related  to  the  '  Prindpia '  of  Newton  much  in  the  same 
way  aa  the  Sooratio  idea  of  science  does  to  the  dialeotieal  system  of 
Plato.  In  fact,  the  ease  is  much  the  same  with  every  great  advance  in 
philosophy ;  the  conception  must  precede  its  articulate  utterance. 

Before  we  attempt  to  exhibit  the  method  of  Plato's  philosophy  as  it 
appears  in  hia  writinga,  it  will  be  as  well  to  consider  briefly  the 
chronological  arrangement  of  hia  dialogues,  and  t^  natural  division 
according  to  which  they  may  be  classified.  Owing  to  the  great 
admiration  in  which  Plato  has  been  held  from  his  own  time  down  to 
the  present,  we  have  not  only  a  complete  collection  of  his  works,  but 
alao  several  dialogues  included  among  them,  which^  beyond  all  Uianner 
of  doubt,  were  written  by  aome  imitatora  of  the  great  philosopher. 
Thu^  the  'Eryxias'  and  'Axiochus'  were  probably  written  by 
iBschinea,  the  Socratio  philosopher;  the  'Epmomis'  by  Philip  of 
Opus;  and  '  The  Second  Alcibiades'  by  Xenophon.  Leaving  out  of 
the  question,  then,  these  and  other  dialoguea  generally  admitted  to  be 
apurious,  we  may  divide  the  genuine  dialogues  into  three  classes, 
which  we  will  arrange  in  the  following  ohronological  order,  for  reasons 
most  of  which  have  been  adduced  by  Schleiermacher,  Hitter,  and 
others,  but  which  our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  enter  on  in  this  place. 
In  the  first  class  we  would  place  the  dialoguee  composed  by  Plato 
before  he  act  out  upon  his  travels,  namely,  the  '  Lysis,'  '  PhoKlrus,' 
'Laches,'  'Hippies  major,'  'Protagoras,'  'Charmides,'  'lon/'Mnno,* 
'Alcibiades  L,'  'Euthydemus,'  'Euthyphro,'  'Apology,'  and  'Crito.* 
To  the  second  dass  we  refer  those  which  he  wrote  after  ^turning 
from  his  travels,  and  before  his  second  journey  to  Sicily,  namely,  the 
'Qorgias,'  «  Theetetus,'  '  Sophistea,'  '  PoUtious,'  '  Cratylus,'  'Par- 
menides,' 'Symposium,'  'Menexenoa,'  <  Philebus,'  'Phsedo,'  and 
perhaps  also  the '  Republic,'  the  '  Tinisaa,'  and  the  *  Gritiaa.'  In  the 
third  class  we  place  by  itself  the  long  dialogue  on  the  <  Laws,'  which 
is  but  loosely  conneoted  with  the  genenl  system  of  I^to's  worki^  and 
•eena  to  be  qidte  aa  eztraneona  part  of  hia  philosophy.  However, 
notwithstanding  this  and  other  diseirnilaritJes,  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
recognisB  in  the  '  Laws'  a  genuine  work  <^  Plato.  It  ia  true  that  it  la 
the  only  one  of  his  dialoguea  in  which  Socrates  does  not  bear  a  pant ; 
it  ia  true  that  there  is  a  striking  differenoe  of  style  between  the  '  Laws 
and  the  other  worka  of  Plato  |  there  ia  in  fact  a  greater  diffbrenoe 
between  the  style  of  the  < Laws'  and  Plato's  ordinary  atyle,  than 
between  this  last  and  the  style  of  the  epistles,  or  even  than  that  of 
the  dialogues  which  are  confessedly  aporioua;  there  la  a  profusion  of 
anacolutha  in  it  to  an  extent  of  whieh  we  find  no  example  in  the 
other  worka  of  Plato :  and  Aat  has  objeoted  tliat  the  whole  plan  of 
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tbe  work  is  inoonsutent  with  Plato's  Tiews  as  developed  in  the  '  Be- 
pubUo.'  But  with  regard  to  the  non-introduction  of  Sooratesj  surely 
no  argoment  of  spurioosness  can  be  drawn  from  this :  because  Socrates 
was  generally  the  chief  speaker,  it  was  not  necessary  that  he  should 
always  be  ao,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  '  Laws'  were  written  with  an 
object  totally  different  from  that  which  Plato  generally  proposed  to 
himeelf.  With  regard  to  tbe  style,  it  may  be  argued,  with  Cousin, 
that  tbe  '  Laws'  had  oot  received  the  last  touches  of  the  authors  pen; 
and  it  is  said  that  Philippus  found  the  work  on  the  waxen  tablets,  and 
oopied  it  out :  and  with  regard  to  the  discrepancies  between  the  'Laws* 
aod  the  'Bepublio/  Ast  seems  to  have  overlooked  the  distinction 
which  Plato  himself  has  drawn  between  the  two  works;  for  the  philo- 
sopher says  that  the  second  state  is  not  intended  to  be  a  perfect  one, 
but  only  so  relatively ;  besides,  tbe  points  of  discrepancy  which  have 
been  noticed  are  not  such  as  to  affect  any  leading  principle  in  Plato's 
system  of  ethics;  Uie  sge  fixed  for  marriage  is  different  in  the  two 
works,  there  is  no  military  caste  in '  the  '  Laws,'  and  the  cruel  and 
heartless  socialism  of  the  '  Republic'  is  jiot  mentioned  in  it :  but  all 
these  are  objections  of  little  weighty  and  even  if  they  were  more  difficult 
to  encounter,  they  would  be  at  once  overthrown  by  the  express  and 
positive  testimony  of  Aristotle  to  the  genuineness  of  the  work,  and  by 
the  internal  evidence  which  must  convince  every  intelligent  reader 
than  no  man  but  Plato  then  living  in  Greece  could  have .  written  a 
treatise  at  once  eo  comprehensive  and  so  profound.  Schleiermachei^s 
arrangement  of  the  works  of  Plato  corresponds  in  its  main  features 
with  the  one  suggested  above;  it  deseiTcs  however  a  separate  mcDtion 
on  account  of  the  celebrity  of  this  writer  and  tbe  important  effects 
which  have  been  produced  by  his  acute  and  careful  examination  of 
the  oonneetion  of  thought  runniog  through  the  dialogues.  He  alao 
divides  them  into  three  dssaes, — 1,  elementary  dialogues,  or  those 
which  contain  the  germs  of  all  that  follows,  of  logic  as  the  instrument 
of  philosophy,  and  of  ideas  as  its  proper  object;  consequently,  of  the 
possibility  of  the  conditions  of  knowledge;  these  are  tiie  'Phsedrus,' 
'Lysis,'  'Protagoras,'* Laches,'  *Charmides,'  'Euthyphro,'  and  <Par- 
menides,'  to  which  he  subjoins,  as  an  appendix,  the  'Apologia,'  'Crito,' 
•lo,'  *  Hippies  minor,' '  Hipparchos,'  'Minos,'  and  <  Alcibiades  IL  ;'  2, 
progressive  dialogues,  which  treat  of  the  distinction  between  philoso- 
phical and  common  knowledge  in  their  united  application  to  the  two 
proposed  and  real  sciences,  'Ethics'  and  'Pl^rios;'  these  are  the 

*  Goi^gias,' '  Theetetus,'  *  Mono,'  *  Euthydemus,' '  Cratylus,*  *  Soi^tes,' 
'Politionsy'  'Symposium/  'Phsedo,'  and  'Philebus,'  with  an  appendix 
containing  tbe  *Theages,'  'Erastse^'  'Aloibiades  IV  'Menexenus,' 
'  Hippias  major,'  and  *  Clitophon ;'  8,  constructive  dislogues,  in  which 
the  practical  is  completely  united  with  the  speculative ;  these  are  the 
'BepubUc^'  'Timeeus,'  and  'Critias,'  with  an  appendix  consisting  of 
the  ' Laws,'  the  'Epistles^'  fta  We  cannot  here  enter  upon  a  criticism 
of  this  srrangement;  we  will  only  remark  that  we  strongly  object  to 
Schleiermacher's  separation  of  the  ' Theatetus' from  the' Sophistes' 
and  '  Politicu%'  which  form,  with  it,  a  trilogy  of  dialogues,  like  the 
three  which  are  placed  together  in  his  third  claas;  and  we  think  that^ 
according  to  his  own  principle,  as  the  'Phsado'  it  preparatory  to  the 

*  Timseus,'  and  as  the  *  Philebus,'  as  an  approximate  discussion  of  the 
idea  of  the  good,  fk  preliminary  to  the  '  Republic,'  these  two  dialognes 
should  occupy  the  same  relative  position  as  tbe  two  which  they  precede. 
Thus  much  may  suffice  for  the  arrangement  of  the  several  dialogues 
aocording  to  some  real  train  of  succession.  According  to  their  con- 
tents, they  also  form  three  classes :  the  dialectical,  ethical,  and  physical 
dialogues.  The  formsl  division  of  philosophy  into  these  three  parts 
is  subsequent  to  Plato's  time,  as  it  was  first  established  by  Xenocrates 
and  Aristotle  (Sextos  Empir.,  'Adv.  MathV  vii  16);  but  Plato  cei^ 
tainly  had  started  the  idea  of  such  a  division,  which  is  distmctiy 
attributed  to  him  by  Cicero  (« Acad.  Post.,'  1,  e.  5,  §  19),  and  it  is 
clearly  discernible  in  his  works,  though  many  of  them  may  not  be 
assignable  to  any  one  part  in  particular :  thus  the  '  Thesstetus '  and 
its  two  connected  dialogues  are  clearly  dialectical ;  the '  Republic '  and 
'  Laws '  ethical ;  and  the  '  Timseus '  physictd.  In  endeavouring  there- 
fore to  give  a  general  view  of  Plato's  philosophical  system,  we  shall 
adhere  to  this  division,  and  consider  first  his  views  on  disJectics,  on 
which  his  whole  system  was  based,  snd  then  his  applications  of  these 
views  to  the  two  provinces  of  moral  and  natural  philosophy. 

I.  Plato's  system  of  dialectics  is  based  upon  a  view  of  the  defini- 
tion '  real,'  which  he  was  the  first  to  bring  forward.  The  definition, 
he  saw,  eonaists  in  generalisation  and  division — ^namely,  it  ii  made 
either  fer  gemu  or  fwr  diftrtiUiam,  The  former  process  is  the  base 
of  the  seoond ;  the  second  ia  the  development  ox  the  former.  Con- 
sequently, as  sdenos^  according  to  Plato,  .depends  upon  dialectics, 
and  dialectics  on  the  definition  'real,'  in  order  to  general  scientific 
reasoning  we  must  generalise  and  classify — icaT^  cf  5i|  ffKowttr  and  «ecrr& 
y4yos  Buutpirtuf,  The  ideoi  of  Plato  are,  strictly  speaking,  nothing 
more  than  general  terms,  the  main  part  of  the  definition  'real,'  as 
Leibniti  cuis  it,  and  Plato  seems  to  have  constructed  his  theory  of 
ideas  as  a  mean  between  the  contradictory  systems  of  Heradeitus  and 
the  Eleatics.  The  fferadeittan  doctrine  of  a  perpetual  flnx,  modified 
into  the  dogma  of  Protsgoras,  xdmnf  fihpw  Mporaror, — **  The  indi- 
vidual man  is  the  stsndard  of  all  thing8,"r-was  direcUy  opposed  to 
Plato's  notion  of  science  as  baaed  upon  an  idea  or  general  definition, 
which  is  in  itself  its  own  ground  and  authority ;  for  it  peremptorily 
denied  being  (c&cu,  oiwia),  and  set  up  in  its  stead  a  mere  genaii  or 


heoonting  (yiytftaecu),  so  that  nothing  could  be  predicated  of  anything 
as  fixed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  £Uai%c  doctrines — 1,  that  all  is  one, 
and  that  there  ia  no  multiplicity ;  2,  that  all  ia  one  immutable  being, 
and  that  there  is  no  becoming,  noeluuige,  no  generation,  augmentation, 
or  decay — were  equally  oppoaed  to  Plato's  beUef  in  the  reality  of 
sensation,  for  they  absolutely  denied  the  genetie,  Now  as  Plato  was 
convinced  of  the  reality,  both  of  the  permanent  being  (odcr/a),  namely, 
of  the  genus  signified  by  the  general  term,  and  of  the  mutable  gent-sis 
of  the  phsenomena,  of  tiie  idea  as  well  as  of  the  multiplicity  of  things, 
it  was  neceesary  that  he  should  form  some  conception  of  science  which 
would  admit  of  both.  The  general  science  which  Plato  set  forth  with 
this  view  was  called  dialectic,  or  the  art  of  conversing,  and  was  based 
on  an  examination  (the  first  which  had  been  attempted)  of  the  syntax 
of  the  Oreek  language.  In  order  to  make  a  sentence,  to  affirm  or 
deny  anything,  to  express  a  judgment  of  the  mind,  it  was  necessary, 
he  saw,  to  have  at  least  a  tubjeet  ot  which  something  was  to  be 
affirmed  or  denied,  and  a  predictUe  which  affirmed  or  denied  some^ 
thing  of  the  subject  This  predicate  would  generally  -be  a  verb,  but 
it  might  be  an  adjective,  as  the  Greek  sentence  tolerated  an  omission 
of  the  copula.  Words,  he  aays,  whether  subjects  {iy6fiaTa)  or  predicates 
(^fiara),  express  neithes  entity  {obala)  nor  action  {rpa^u),  neither 
being  nor  beirniing,  unless  they  are  joined  together  in  a  sentence,  and 
then  some,  tense  of  becoming  is  predicated  of  some  state  of  being : 
bfiKolyiip  ^hj  vov  rtfrc  irepl  r«y  6prwr  (the predicates),  ^  yiyvo/iiyap 
(present),  ^  yfyop67uy  (past),  fj  fit\\6yTuy  (future),  teat  ovk 
6yofAA^€i  fi6yoVf  iii\xA  ri  wtpalyn  cvfiw\4Kuy  r&  piifuera  rots  oyiptatrtM, 
{*  Sophist,'  p.  262,  D.)  He  speaks  here  of  the  mere  name  of  the  sub- 
ject as  predicating  being  of  it^  for  we  may  always  predicate  being  of 
eyery  individual  which  has  a  name,  in  addition  to  the  particoliir 
nature  which  it  has  (*  Sophist,'  p.  251,  A) ;  indeed  the  act  of  naming 
or  of  affixing  a  general  name,  the  name  of  the  genus,  to  the  indi- 
vidual, is  the  first  step  in  daaaifieation,  and  in  ite^  gives  a"  fixity  to 
things  which  is  opposed  to  generation  and  becoming.  ('  ThesBtetus,' 
p.  157,  A.)  Thinking  being  the  discourse  of  the  soul  with  itself 
('  ThesBtet.,'  p.  189,  £ ;  '  Sophist,'  p^  263,  £),  and  epeeeh  being  a  com- 
bination of  words  so  as  to  form  diaooiuie  for  the  cognisance  of 
another  ('  Sophirt.,'  p.  259,  E),  thinking  is  a  similar  combination  of 
thoughts  for  .the  cognisance  of  a  man  himself:  and  thus  the  science 
which  regulates  the  combination  of  thoughts  may  be  called  fiiaXcjcruc^, 
or  the  science  of  diaoourse.  ('  Sophist,'  p.  252,  E.)  It  is  a  science 
presiding  over  the  fiiiculty  which  investigates  the  properties  of  all 
sensations.  (Theaatet,'  p.  185,  R)  This  sdenoe  depends  upon  defini- 
tipn.  Now  definition  necessarily  presumes  that  some  general  term 
should  be  given,  including  a  multiplicity  of  objects  (' Euthyphr.,' 
p.  6,  D;  'ThesBtet,*  p.  146,  D;  p.  185,  D),  and  it  must  then  be 
explained  wherein  the  term  to  be  defined  differs  from  others  which 
belong  to  the  same  genus  with  it,  ('Euthyphr.,'  p.  11,  B. ;  '  Theaetet,' 
pw  208,  D.)  The  second  process,  or  the  per  differentiamf  is  subordinate 
to  the  former,  which  is  the  all-important  one  in  this  science  of 
dislectics. 

The  great  object  then  of  the  dialectician  is  to  establish  what  are 
those  general  terms  which  are  the  object  of  the  mind  when  a  man 
thinks.  It  is  clear  that  they  cannot  be  oljeots  of  sense,  for  these 
are  in  a  continual  state  of  transition.  ('  Parmenid.,'  p.  152,  A.) 
They  must  therefore  be  of  the  number  of  those  things  which  we 
know  by  means  of  refieetion  {9idyota)  through  the  understanding 
{Koyifffids,  vovs,  yofiau),  for  these  things  being  fixed,  belong  to  obala, 
and  can  become  the  objects  of  science  or  certain  knowledge.  ('  Parmen.,' 
p.  129,  B.;  'Phsed.,'  p.  65,  C;  'Respubl.,'  vii,  p.  582,  A.)  Every 
thing  of  this  kind  ia  an  cVSot,  that  is,  a  general  term,  ('  Beep.,'  x., 
p.  596,  A;  '  Legg.,' X.,  p.  835-5),  or  quiddity  ('Phaedr.,'  p.  287,  B.) 
Conaequentlv  there  is  an  idea,  or  cfiSos,  of  everything  that  is  called 
by  a  generu  name.  Hence  the  formula  for  the  universal  ia  ndither 
&  only,  as  the  Eleatics  said,  nor  voAA&  only,  as  the  Heradeiteans 
asserted,  but  &  jcol  xoAA^  "  the  one  and  the  many," — ^namely,  the 
subject  of  which  many  predicates  ;may  be  asserted,  and  whidi  there- 
fore appears  as  manifold.  ('RespubL,'  v.  pw  476,  A;  'Soplust,' 
p.  251,  A ;  '  Parmenid,'  p.  129,  E,  &a)  From  all  this  it  will  appear 
that  Plato,  like  a  writer  of  our  own  time,  regarded  philosophy  as  an 
undressing  of  the  world,  as  the  means  of  discovering  the  certainty 
and  eternity,  which  are  in  this  world  hidden  and  wrapped  up  hi  the 
garb  of  the  mutable  and  the  temporal.  For  if  the  sensible  is  true, 
which  he  maintains  against  the  Eleatics,  it  is  true  only  through  the 
essence  of  which  it  psrtakes  ('Phaad.,'  p.  100,  C ;  *  Euthydem,'  p.  300, 
E.;  'Sympoe.,'  p.  210,  £),  and  ther^ore  the  object  of  philosophy 
must  be  to  strip  off  this  garment  of  the  sensible,  and  ascend  to  the 
supreme  idea  which  contsins  all  the  subordinate  ones,  and  which  has 
nothing  in  it  capable  of  being  apprehended  by  the  senses,  for  indi- 
vidual ideas  are  but  hypothetical  notions,  for  which  a  true  ground  can 
only  be  given  by  a  higher  hypothesis.  ('  Bespubl.,'  vi  p.  511,  B.  com- 
pared with  'Phflsd.,'  p.  100,  A,  'Philebus.,'  p.  20, D,  and  'BespubL,' 
p.  610,  C.)  Thia  supreme  idea  ia  Ood  ;  and  tiius  God  is  the  common 
standard  of  all  thin^  and  not  the  individual  man,  as  Protagorss  said. 
C  Legg.,'  iv.  p.  716,  Q,) 

Before  we  pass  from  this  outline  of  Plato's  dialectical  system  to  its 
application  to  ethics  snd  physics^  it  will  be  advantageous  to  the  reader 
that  he  should  see  how  Plato  made  this  application  himself.  With 
thia  view  we  shall  give  a  sketch  of  the  mode  of  reasoning  which  the* 
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philosopher  htm  adopted  in  two  mo«t  impoittfnt  and  interesting 
dialogues,  the  'Qorgias'  and  'Theoteiua,'  which  are  the  oouaterparts 
of  one  another,  and  whioh  Sohleiermaoher  plaoea  at  the  head  of  the 
second  daas  of  Plato's  works»  the  dialogues  of  whioh  oooupy  a  middle 
position  between  the  elementary  and  constnictive  ones,  and  treat  not 
of  the  method  of  philosophy,  as  is  the  case  with  dialogues  of  the  first 
class,  but  of  its  o^eei.  The  opposition  between  these  two  dialo£pies 
has  been  well  pointed  out  by  Schleiermacber,  in  his  introduction  to 
the  former  of  them  (p.  f ,  seqq.).  The  highest  and  most  general 
problem  of  science  is  to  seise  upon  essence  and  being  while  still 
enveloped  in  the  fleHing  and  transitory  phantasmagoria  of  the  senses, 
to  represent  the  essence  as  that  which  is  real  and  good  in  the  being, 
and  to  point  out  and  reconcile  the  apparent  opposition  between  these 
two  contrasted  objects  of  contemplation.  There  are  two  ways  of 
efieoting  this:  the  immediate  method,  or  that  by  which  we  pass  at 
once  from  the  true  to  its  semblance ;  the  indirect  method,  or  that  by 
which  we  pass  from  the  feeling  of  opposition,  as  a  datum,  to  the 
primary  intention,  which  forms  the  starting  point  in  the  other  esaew 
in  the  opposition  which  it  is  the  object  of  these  methods  to  reconcile^ 
the  antithesis  is  between  being  and  aemblance:  in  ethics  thia  amounts 
to  the  antithesis  of  moral  good,  in  the  province  of  being,  to  pleature, 
or  pleaturabU  fedingt^  in  the  province  of  semblance;  and  in  physics 
this  is  the  antithesis  of  science^  in  the  one  domain,  to  MnicUion,  in  the 
other.  The  '  Oorgias '  is  the  development  of  the  former  antithesis ; 
the  '  ThesBtetus '  of  the  latter. 

The  interlocutors  in  the  'Gk)Tgias*  are — Qorgias,  the  celebrated  sophist 
and  rhetorician;  Polus,  a  rich  and  arrogant  Agrigentine,  who  had 
written  a  book  on  rhetoric ;  and  Callicles  of  AchamsB,  an  ambitious 
demagogue ;  to  whom  are  opposed  Socrates  and  his  friend  Chsrephon, 
the  latter  of  whom  however  takes  but  little  share  in  the  discussion. 
The  business  of  the  dialogue  is  divided  into  three  parts.  I.  The  refu- 
tation of  Ooigias  with  regard  to  the  subject  of  rhetoria  Qorgias  says 
the  subjects  of  rhetoric  are  justice  and  injustice,  but  that  the  rheto- 
rician sogaetimes  acts  unjustly:  "but,"  says  Socrates,  "if  justice  and 
injustice  are  the  subjects  of  the  rhetorician's  art,  the  rhetorician,  aa 
such,  must  be  just  always:  therefore  Oorgias  contradicts  himsell" 
II.  The  refutation  of  Polus  with  regard  to  the  distinction  between 
the  good  or  the  beautiful,  and  the  pleasant  Polus  says  "to  act 
unjustly  has  less  of  the  beautiful  (it  is  aXaxuff)  than  to  suffer  injury, 
but  the  latter  has  less  of  the  good  (it  is  KdKiov)  than  the  former." 
Socrates  replies  *'  the  beautifiU  {rb  icoA^r)  excels  in  pleasure  (ifioyp),  in 
utility  (a^Ac(f )  or  in  both :  the  drformed  {rb  aiaxp>by)  ia  so  called 
from  the  pain  (A.i^)  or  evil  (Kcucby)  which  attends  i^  or  from  both :  to 
act  unjustly  (t6  A8i#cc<y)  does  not  surpass  the  suffering  of  an  injury  (t6 
iJfiiKturdai)  in  the  pain  which  attends  it;  consequently  it  must  surpass 
it  in  the  eoil  or  badnea»  of  it,  therefore  it  is  both  worse  (k6icwv),  and 
has  also  less  of  the  beautiful  {rb  KaX6v) ;  and  therefore  it  will  not  be  a 
reasonable  object  of  preference.  Again»  it  is  well  for  the  unjust  man 
to  be  punished;  for  the  act  and  the  suffering  are  homologous :  now  the 
act  of  punishing  an  unjust  man  is  just;  therefore  the  suffering  of  the 
uniust  man  is  just  also :  consequently,  as  before,  it  is  KaX6vi  therefore 
it  has  some  excellence  either  of  pleasure  or  of  profit :  but  its  excel- 
lence is  not  of  pleasure;  therefore  it  is  profitable  for  him.  III. 
The  refutation  of  Callicles  with  regard  to  the  proposition  that  all 
good  is  exhausted  in  the  pUaaanU  Callicles  asserts  that  though  rb 
&6uc€u'  has  more  of  deformity  than  rb  iZucu<r0ai,  this  is  only  by  law  or 
convention,  and  not  by  nature.  For  rb  HSuctw  is  an  endeavour  to  get 
more  than  others,  and  this  is  natund.  Socrates  first  oonfutes  Callicles' 
idea  of  a  distinction  between  law  and  nature  (p.  488,  B.  489),  and 
then  brings  three  decisive  arguments  against  his  position  that  every- 
thing pleasant  is  good,  the  first  in  p.  496,  D,  the  seoond  in  p.  495,  B-— 
497,  O,  the  third  in  p.  499,  E— 499,  B.  To  esoape  from  the  conse- 
quences of  these  arguments,  Callides  makes  a  distinction  between 
good  and  bad  pleasures ;  but  Socrates  refutes  this  at  once  by  showing 
that  if  we  are  to  make  this  distinction,  it  follows  that  we  seek  for  an 
object  not  because  it  is  pleasurable^  but  because  it  is  good  (p.  499,  B, 
500,  A) ;  and  then  maintains  that  the  rhetoric,  or  what  is  the  same 
thing,  the  political  prindples  of  demago^es,  like  Callicles,  are  morally 
bad,  for  they  have  pleature  for  their  object,  not  good,  Socrates  then 
proceeds  by  himself  to  show  that  happiness  consists  in  justice  and 
order  (p^  506-508) ;  that  life  is  not  in  itself  desirable  (p.  508-512),  and 
so  on :  and  the  dialogue  concludes  with  a  fable  relating  to  the  state  of 
tho  soul  after  death. 

The  interlocutors  in  the '  Thesstetus  *  are  Theodoms,  a  mathematician 
of  Cyrene,  who  is  represented  aa  attached  to  the  materialism  of  Pro- 
tagoras, and  a  young  Athenian  named  Tbetetetus^  who  carries  on  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  aigument  with  Socrates.  The  dialogue  consists  of  a 
refutation  of  three  positions  with  regwd  to  science  {fri^rfifiri),  which 
are  put  into  the  mouth  of  Thesstetus.  (I.)  That  sdence  is  sensation 
(afa(h}0-ii).  This,  says  bocrates,  is  much  the  same  as  the  dogma  of 
Protagoras,  '*  the  individual  man  is  the  standard  of  all  things  "  {wdrrup 
lUrpoy  it^ponros) ;  for  his  ^yerai,  *  it  appearSi'  is  equivalent  to  your 
a<<r9(i(yo/iai,  *  I  perceive;'  but  in  this  opinion  of  Protagoras  is  implied 
(1)  that  there  is  only  a  genegii  and  no  being,  and  that  iJl  things  are  the 
offspring  of  flowing  and  motion ;  (2)  that  the  olijects  of  the  senses 
have  neither  an  objective  nor  a  subjective  existence,  but  exist  only  hy 
tiie  concurrence  of  object  and  subject;  that  is  to  say,  according  to  his 
principle^  t^  iriv  tdintffls  ierrtf  *  every  thing  is  motion.'    Now  there  are 


two  kinds  of  motion,  (1)  active,  (2)  passive ;  the  first  comprehends  the 
aiff9^*is  (perceptions),  the  second  the  alaihrrd  (things  perceived),  and 
qualities  are  generated  from  the  ooncurrence  of  the  percipient  and  the 
perceivable.  Hence  it  follows,  according  to  Protagoras^  that  nothing  if 
of  itself,  but  comet  into  being  by  the  instrumentalil^  of  something 
else. 

Socrates  next  proceeds  to  show,  in  defence  of  Protagoras,  that  the 
objection  in  respect  of  dreams  and  madness  is  of  no  force,  and  that  the 
perceptions  of  a  person  mad  or  asleep  are  true  as  far  as  they  go ;  for, 
in  the  first  place,  we  have  no  means  of  proving  that  we  are  not  asleep 
when  we  think  ouraelvee  awake;  and  next^  it  may  be  shown  that, 
whatever  we  perceive,  we  alone  perceive  it,  and  that  therefore  the 
perception,  if  it  is  a  perception  at  all,  must  be  a  true  one.  The  opinion 
of  Thesstetus,  thus  fisur  established,  is  of  no  validity  unless  we  admit 
that  Protagoras  has  overthrown  his  pretensions  to  superior  wisdom  by 
advancing  this  doctrine,  Socrates  however  concedes  that  Protagoras 
might  reasonably  object  to  this  confutation  as  not  amounting  to  a 
regular  proof.  In  the  next  place  then  he  shows  that  if  perception  is 
Bcienoe^  we  arrive  at  the  absurd  conclusion  that  it  is  possible  to 
remember  a  thing  once  known,  and  yet  not  to  know  it  He  checks 
himself  however  by  suggesting  (p.  114,  C)  that  this  redniciio  ad 
aliurdum  has  been  obtained  by  an  acquiescence  in  the  common 
acceptations  of  terms,  and  then  undertakes  to  defend  the  doctrine  of 
Protagoras  as  far  as  it  will  go.  Speaking  Uien  in  the  person  of  Pro- 
tagoras, he  begins  by  denying  that  perception  (aXaBriffis)  and  memory 
(jwiifiii)  are  the  same  affection  (irdBos).  Next,  he  denies  that  he  con- 
siders all  men  alike  in  wisdom.  He  says  that  some  opinions  may  be 
better  than  others,  but  he  denies  that  any  are  &Ise;  and  having,  in 
the  name  of  Protagoras,  found  fault  with  himself  for  his  mode  of 
arguing,  he  invites  Theodorus  to  answer  him  in  Protagoras's  name. 
Theodoms  having  reluctantly  consented  to  do  so,  Socrates  proceeds 
(p.  170,  A)  to  refute  seriously  the  wdyrttv  yukrpov  &y$pcnros  of  Protagoras. 
In  the  first  place  he  asserts  that  almost  every  action  of  man  implies 
the  belief  that  there  are  different  degrees  of  wisdom,  and  therefore 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  false  opinion.  Next  he  shows  that 
Prot8\£^ras  himself  must  confecs  his  opinion  to  be  false,  if  it  be  con- 
ceded that  most  people  think  it  so,  and  that  all  tiiese  tiiink  rightly. 
Again,  this  rule  of  Protagoras  will  not  apply  to  the  profitable ;  and 
this  Socrates,  after  a  digression  on  the  difference  between  the  babbling 
poUtidan  and  the  true  philosopher,  proceeds  (p.  177i  C)  to  prove  by 
showing  that  the  profitable  belongs  to  the  future,  and  that  no  one 
excepting  the  man  of  science  can  judge  of  the  future  as  respecting 
the  object  of  his  science^  These  two  last  conclusions  Theodorus 
admits  to  be  decisive  (p,  179,  B,  C);  but  Socrates  doubts  if  tiie 
refutation  of  Protagoras  as  regards  the  j»r€sent  be  made  out^  unless  the 
Heracleitean  doctnne  be  also  refuted.  This  then  is  the  next  step. 
In  the  first  place  he  makes  Theodorus  concede  that  all  things  are 
moved  according  to  both  kinds  of  motion,  that  ife,  change  of  place  and 
change  of  form.  Then  alluding  to  his  former  distinction  of  rit  woiovyra 
=r&  ala$7rrdf  and  r&  vd4rxopra=ird  aiaOaydfuva,  and  to  what  he  said 
about  the  effects  of  their  concurrence,  he  shows  that,  according  to  this 
doctrine,  no  quality  can  be  predicated  of  anything;  and  that  we 
neither  can  be  said  to  perceive^  nor  yet  not  to  perceive,  that  is,  neither 
to  have  science  nor  to  have  it  not;  and  henoe  every  proposition  is 
equally  right  and  equally  wrongs  and  nothing  is  left  but  the  ovV  Ihrcts, 
To  this  Socrates  adds  (p.  184,  C)  that  the  senses  are  the  bi  'oS,  not  the 
j  eJffOoi^/tctfa— the  mere  instruments,  not  the  causes  of  sensations; 
we  perceive  each  sort  or  quality  by  a  different  8i  *oZ,  or  organ,  and 
consequently  must  compare  them,  &c.,  by  some  other  means  than  by 
the  senses  themselves,  that  is,  the  ^^vxh  <dn^  KoXf  odr^y,  ''the  soul 
considered  as  unconnected  with  the  senses,"  is  the  subject  of  essence 
and  truth,  and  therefore  science  and  sensation  are  different,  for  scieoca 
is  not  without  essence  and  truth.  '*  Hence  it  follows,"  says  Socrates, 
**  that  we  must  seek  for  science  in  that  name,  whatever  it  is,  which  is 
given  to  the  soul  when  it  is  engsged  in  abstract  speculation"  (p.  187, 
A).  From  this,  Thesstetus  ssserts  (IL)  that  science  is  right  conception 
r  (il  iJ^a^s  b6^a) ;  and  when  he  is  driven  from  this,  after  a  series  of 
subtle  disquisitions  on  the  nature  of  false  conception,  he  maintains 
(III.)  that  science  is  right  conception  combined  with  reasonable 
explanation  ^p^  201,  D).  This  is  discussed  with  reference  to  the 
different  meanings  of  xiyos,  and  the  opinion  is  finally  refuted.  The 
dialogue  «nds  with  this  recapitulation  of  the  resultB  obtained : — 
"Therefore  neither  perception  nor  right  conception,  nor  right  con- 
ception combined  with  reasonable  explanation,  can  be  tcienee,** 

We  have  dwelt  at  some  length  upon  these  two  dialogues  because 
they  furnish  a  direct  transition  to  Plato's  application  of  his  dialectical 
system  to  the  departments  of  ethics  and  physics.  The '  Oorgias ' 
points  out  the  steps  by  whioh  Plato  would  proceed  in  handling  the 
moral  questions  of  common  occurrence  in  his  time ;  for  ethics  was 
always  treated  in  those  days  as  a  part  of  politics,  and  the  sophists,  to 
whom  he  was  opposed,  were  principally  dangerous  from  the  bearing  of 
their  doctrines  on  political  morality.  Xhe  'Thesstetus' is  a  critical 
review  of  certain  materialistic  opinions,  which  it  was  necessary  to 
confute  before  a  new  system  could  be  fairly  set  on  foot.  Plato  hiiuself 
says,  "  It  is  better  to  do  a  little  well  than  a  great  deal  in  an  unsatisfactory 
manner  "  ('  Thesstet,'  p.  187,  B) ;  and  as  Sir  C.  Wren  gamed  nearly 
as  much  credit  for  the  scientific  manner  in  which  he  removed  the  ruins 
of  the  old  St  Paul's  ohuxoh  as  for  the  genius  and  skill  wiUi  which  ho 
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planned  and  eoDBtraoted  tbe  new  edifice,  bo  Plato  should  reoeiye  the  I 
commendation  which  is  dae  to  him  for  the  elaborate  and  Bearobing 
acmiiny  to  which  he  Bubjected  the  erroneous  yiews  current  in  his  time, 
before  he  rentured  to  propound  tbe  grand  and  original  conceptions  on 
which  bit  own  philosophy  was  built  up. 

II.  The  ethical  system  of  Plato,  though  traces  of  his  yiews  in  this 
field  are  disoemibie  in  many  of  his  other  dialogues,  is  moat  fully 
deyeloped  in  bis  two  largest  treatises,  the  '  Republic '  and  the  '  Laws,' 
and  most  distinctly  in  the  former.  fVdm  Plato's  general  plan  of  con* 
sidering  every  thing  controversially  and  with  reference  to  the  theories 
of  his  predecessors,  we  might  draw  two  oondusions  with  regard  to  his 
system  of  moral  philosophy :  1st,  that  he  would  at  once  discard  the 
notion  that  the  pleasure  resulting  from  sensible  impressions  could  be 
the  highest  good,  for  this  would  be  to  allow  the  influence  of  the 
senses  to  be  paramount,  the  very  point  in  which  he  was  so  directly 
opposed  to  the  Heracleiteans ;  2nd]y,  that  he  would  also  reject  the 
claim  of  knowledge  alone  to  be  considered  as  the  good,  for  that 
would  lead  him  to  coincide,  more  nearly  than  would  have  suited 
his  general  Tiews,  with  the  positions  of  the  fileatios.  We  see  the 
first  germs  of  his  ooioions  on  these  two  points  in  the  contrast 
which  we  have  pointed  out  between  the  'Oorgias  *  and  '  Tliestetus ; ' 
and  in  the  '  Pbilebus,'  which  may  justly  be  oonsidered  as  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  *  Republic,'  he  formally  confutes  the  dogma  that  the 
summum  bonum  is  either  pleasure  or  knowledge  alone.  The  highest 
good,  as  is  hinted  in  the  'Pbilebus,'  and  distinctly  shown  in  the 
*  Republic,'  is  moral  virtue :  this  principle  is  the  basis  of  man's  intel- 
lectual and  moral  ooUBtitution ;  it  is  his  good  quo  man,  that  is,  as  far 
Bs  he  is  an  intellectual  and  moral  agent.  Moral  virtue,  according  to 
Plato,  is  the  subordination  of  roan's  lower  fttoulties  to  his  reason  as 
the  sovereign  faculty :  a  man  is  virtuous  when  the  will  acts  as  the 
servant  of  the  reason  in  controlling  the  appetite.  When  this 
subordination  is  perfect  in  the  individual,  it  constitutes  his  rectitude, 
righteousness,  justice,  or,  in  general,  his  virtue  or  goodness ;  conse- 
quently, his  happiness  in  this  world.  When  a  corresponding  sub- 
ordination  exists  in  the  state,  that  is  to  sav,  when  the  guards',  or 
military  caste,  in  perfect  subordination  to  pnilosophio  rulers,  assist 
the  reasoning  and  governing  power  in  regulating  and  controlling  the 
pavsious  of  the  populace,  the  state  is  a  perfect  one.  The  'Republic' 
of  Plato  is  a  development  of  this  analogy  between  the  ideas  of  the 
perfect  man  and  tbe  perfect  state.  This  analogy  depends  upon  the 
old  and  well-known  division  of  virtue  into  the  four  cardinal  virtue?, 
18  they  are  called,  namely  (1),  prudence  or  wisdom  {<pp6vTjffis) ;  (2), 
courage,  constancy,  or  fortitude  {joiyiptla) ;  (S).  temperance,  discretion, 
or  self-control  (crtt?^po<ri5>n;),  and  (4),  justice  or  righteousness  {Succuoffiprj): 
and  on  the  supposition  that  the  whole  province  of  virtue  is  exhausted 
by  these  four  virtues.  We  cannot  agree  with  Schlelermacher  ('  £in- 
leitung  sum  Staat,'  p.  26),  that  "Plato  manifestly  took  up  his 
description  of  the  four  connected  virtues  only  out  of  respect  for  the 
existing  classification,  just  as  they  had  passed  In  a  similar  manner 
from  common  conventional  usage  into  the  philosophy  of  Soctates." 
To  us  it  appears  that  the  classification  of  the  four  cardinal  virtues 
is  80  intimatelv  connected  With  the  very  groundwork  of  Plato's  whole 
physical  and  dialectical  system,  that  it  must  have  been  in  the  most 
serious  earnest,  and  with  the  most  deliberate  choice,  that  he  assumed 
this  division  of  virtue  as  the  basis  of  his  moral  philosopby.  In  tbe 
•Republic,'  Plato  argues  thus  with  regard  to  the  fourfold  division  of 
▼urtue  («De  Repub.,'  iv.,  p.  427-484) :— The  state,  being  a  perfect  one, 
must  exhibit  in  itself  the  four  cardinal  virtues ;  not  that  every  one  of 
its  citizens  must  exhibit  them  all  perfectly :  but  the  philosophic  rulers 
will  represent  its  tppdytitris ;  the  courageous  standing-army  its  ivSpda ; 
and  the  well-conducted  populace  and  craftsmen  its  trtoippotTiyri,  The 
remaining  virtue,  BiKaiwriinif  is  the  virtue  of  the  whole ;  it  is  the  prin- 
ciple and  cause  of  the  existence  of  the  other  throe  virtues,  com- 
polling  each  portion  of  the  state  to  keep  to  its  own  business  and  to 
abstain  from  all  interference  with  the  afiaus  of  the  other  portions. 
Passing  from  the  state  to  the  individual,  Plato  recognises  three 
distinct  principles  in  the  soul  of  man  :  rh  XoyiffrikSi^,  rh  $ufio€iS4s,  and 
T*  irievfirrrucdy  (p.  439,  D) ;  the  first  belongs  to  the  rational  part  of 
the  soul ;  the  two  last  to  the  Irrational  part,  with  this  distinction, 
'  that  the  $vfiottB4$,  though  it  is  classed  under  the  same  general  head 
with  the  iTi$vfA7irtK6p,  is  very  dififerent  from  it,  and  often  Assists  ^e 
Ao^icTTiirrfv  in  governing  and  controlling  the  ivi9ufi7rfiK6y  (p.  440,  A; 
p.  441,  E.)  These  three  principles  correspond  in  our  philosophical 
language  to  the  reason,  the  will,  and  the  appetite.  The  second  is 
often  rendered  *th-  ^«— «ui--  — « — «-.i-»  -*.j  m *- i-*.-j  n.  u_ 

ira  and  iracundia 
translates  it '  the 

for  it  the  scholastic  synonym  velUit^.  'These  three  principles  in  the 
soul  of  man  Plato  considers  to  be  analogous  to  the  three  classes  in 
the  perfect  state :  the  philosophio  rulers  represent  the  reason,  the 
standhig  army  is  the  will,  and  the  populace  the  appetite ;  and  as  there 
was  a  virtue  corresponding  to  each  of  the  divisions  of  the  perfect  state, 
and  also  one  which  kept  them  altogether,  so,  in  the  righteous  or  virtuous 
man,  the  reason  is  full  of  wisdom,  the  will  is  strong  in  fortitude,  and 
the  appetite  is  under  the  healthy  influence  of  self-control ;  and  all 
three  are  kept  together  by  justice,  as  tho  musical  harmony  keeps 
together  the  highest,  the  lowest,  and  the  middle  sound,  or  the  octave, 
Ihe  basB,  and  the  fiifth  (p.   443,  D) ;  or,  to  express  the  whole  in 


the  words  which  •  Shakspere  has  apparently  borrowed  from  Plato 
('Hen.  V.,'  act  L,  se.  2) :— 

£xet.  While  that  the  armed  hand  doth  fight  abroad. 

The  advised  head  defends  itaelf  at  home ; 

For  goTcmment,  through  high,  and  low,  aad  lower 

Pat  into  parts,  doth  keep  in  one  concent, 

Oongreeing  in  a  fall  and  nataral  close. 

Like  mnale. 
Qinl.  Therefore  doth  heaven  divide 

The  state  of  man  in  divers  ftiaotiona, 

Setting  endesToar  in  eoatinual  motion* 

To  which  is  fixed,  as  an  aim  or  baU, 

Obedience. 

This  idea  of  the  three  principles  In  the  human  soul,  and  of  the 
subordination  of  the  two  inferior  fiicnlties  to  the  sovereign  reason,  is 
most  beautifully  end  cleariy  worked  out  in  the  my  thus  which  fbrms  a 
prominent  part  of  Plato's  earliest  dialogue,  the  '  Phsedrus '  (p.  246,  A, 
seqq.),  where  the  soul  is  compared  to  a  charioteer  (the  reason)  driving 
a  pair  of  winged  steeds,  one  of  which  is  well-bred  and  well  trainee^ 
and  the  other  quite  the  contrary ;  the  quiet  horse  (the  will)  is  obedient 
to  the  rein,  and  strives  to  draw  its  wilder  yoke-fellow  (the  appetite) 
along  with  it,  and  to  induce  it  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  the  charioteer 
(the  reason);  but  they  have  both  of  them  much  pain  and  trouble  with 
it,  and  the  whole  object  of  their  charioteering  is  lost  if  it  contrives  to 
get  the  better  of  them.  In  this  allegory  the  aim  of  the  reason  in 
exacting  obedience  from  the  lower  faculties  is  not  merely  this  obe- 
dience or  subordination  itself,  which  constitutes  the  goodness  of  man ; 
the  reason  endeavours,  by  keeping  under  control  the  senses,  with  all 
their  cravings  for  gratification,  to  take  a  calm  view  of  abstract  truth, 
and  to  gase  upon  the  eternal  realities  which  are  here  clothed  in  the 
garb  of  space  and  time.  This  is  *  described  as  if  the  soul,  in  its  state 
of  previous  exigence,  went  the  circuit  of  the  universe  in  the  train  of 
the  gods :  if,  in  performing  this  journey,  the  reason,  or  charioteer, 
could  control  the  restive  steed  so  as  to  raise  his  own  head  above  the 
surface  of  the  heavenly  vanity  he  was  borne  round  with  the  revolution 
of  the  sphere,  and,  in  that  position,  though  struggling  and  striving 
with  his  uoruly  steed,  he  saw,  however  faintly  And  imperfectly,  the 
essences  of  things  which  are  collected  in  that  super-celestial  region, 
and  tbe  remembrances  of  which  furnish  the  soul  with  ideas  after  it 
has  descended  to  earth  and  become  united  with  the  body.  Now  this 
is  carrying  the  definition  of  moral  excellence,  or  virtue,  one  step 
farther.  A  man  is  in  a  state  of  virtue,  righteousness,  or  moral  excel- 
lence, when  his  will  and  his  appetite  are  subordinated  to  his  reason ; 
but  this  subordination  is  necessary  as  a  previous  condition,  In  order 
that  a  man  may  contemplate  the  idea  of  the  good  ;  or,  in  our  phra- 
seology, a  man  must  be  in  a  moral  state  before  he  can  place  himself  in 
a  religious  state.  This  idea  of  the  good,  the  real  aammum  bonum,  the 
complement  of  all  morality,  is  discussed  in  a  remarkable  passage  of 
the  '  Republio '  (vl.  p.  505,  A,  seqq.),  in  which  Plato  takes  up  and 
finishes  the  argument  in  the  '  Philebus.'  It  was  there  shown  that  the 
tummum  bonum  is  not  to  be  sought  cither  ia  pleasure  or  in  knowledge: 
it  remained  to  be  shown  then  in  what  this  aummum  bonum  actually 
consists;  in  other  words,  what  is  its  idea. 

In  the  language  of  Plato,  idea  and  essence  are  synonymous.  Hius 
by  the  idea  of  the  good,  he  only  means'  the  nature  and  essence  of  good, 
or  of  the  sovereign  good,  that  is,  of  God,  and  not  in '  this  case  the 
abstract  and  intellectual  images  which  we  form  of  it.  In  opposition 
to  this  idea  or  essence,  Plato  uses  the  term  generation,  or  becoming,  by 
which  he  means  all  sensible  things,  everything  that  is  bom  and  perishes 
Corresponding  to  this  opposition  of  generation  to  essence,  Plato,  fol- 
lowing Parmenides  (Simplicius,  on  Aristotle's  'Phys.,'  foL  7,  B.), 
supposed  two  worlds,  the  world  of  matter  and  the  world  of  mind, 
the  visible  and  the  Ideal  world ;  the  former  being  on  the  model  of  the 
latter.  Immutable  essences,  or  ideas,  are  contained  in  the  ideal  world. 
Material  essences,  or  substimces,  are  not  real  essences,  for  they  are 
subject  to  generation  and  corruption;  we  cannot  predicate  cIkcu  of 
them ;  thev  can  only  be  said  ylyvfaOau  Having  premised,  or  rather 
reminded  his  readers  of  this  opposition  of  the  oparhs  rmros  to  the 
vfyffrhs  tAitos  (p.  507,  B.),  Plato  proceeds  in  the  following  strain : — The 
sun  is  an  image  of  the  idea  of  the  good ;  for  while  the  other  senses, 
such  as  the  hearing,  need  nothing  intermediate  or  additional  in  order 
to  the  perception  of  objects,  sight,  on  the  other  hand,  does  need  the 
intervention  of  light^  otherwise  the  colour  and  the  form  will  not  be 
visible :  this  light  is  derived  from  the  sun,  and  the  benefit  which  our 
sight  derives  from  the  sun  is  analogous  to  tiie  benefit  which  our  reason 
derives  from  the  idea  of  the  good ;  for  as  the  eye  cannot  see  without 
tbe  intervention  of  light,  so  the  reason  cannot  discern  the  things  of 
the  ideal  world  without  the  light  of  truth.  Consequently,  the  idea  of 
the  good  is  that  which  imparts  truth  to  the  objects  of  our  reason  and 
the  power  of  discerning  truth  to  the  reason  itselC  The  idea  of  the 
good  is  therefore  filr  above  truth  and  the  knowledge  of  truth ;  and  as 
light  and  the  power  of  seeing  are  akin  to  the  sun,  but  not  identical 
with  it,  80  truth  and  the  knowledge  of  truth  are  related  to  the  idea  of 
the  good,  but  are  not  identical  with  this  idea.  The  sun  is  also  an 
image  of  the  idea  of  the  good  in  this,  that  as  the  sun  not  merely 
enables  tbe  eye  to  see,  but  lUcewise  supplies  nourishment  and  flowth 
to  the  visible  objeets:  so  the  idea  of  the  good  not  merely  enaues  the 
reason  to  discern  ana  know,  but  likewise  j^^ives  to  the  ideas  of  tho 
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reason  their  being  and  realiiy.  Aooordingly,  m  the  Bun,  to  borrow  a 
phrase  from  MiltoUi  looks  from  hii  sole  dominion  like  the  god  of  this 
lower  world  of  aenie,  lo  the  idea  of  the  good,  the  earereign  good,  even 
Ood  himself,  reigns  supreme  in  the  higher  world  of  ideas  which  is 
oognisable  only  to  the  reason.  Plato  concludes  this  disoossion  with  a 
oh^iAcation  whioh  may  be  considered  as  a  supplement  to  the  negatit e 
argument  of  the  *  ThesBtstos,'  in  the  same  way  as  the  first  part  of  this 
disquisition  completes  the  negative  aigument  of  the  '  PhilebusL*  As 
there  are  two  provinces  or  worlds,  the  ideal  and  the  Tisible — the 
world  of  reason  and  the  world  of  sense^  so  there  are  in  eaoh  two  sorts 
of  essenoea  or  substances,  namely,  the  pure  and  the  mixed.  First, 
then,  the  essences  or  objeots  of  the  pure  reason  are  of  two  sorts :  1, 
pure,  as  the  ideas  of  good,  beauty,  justice,  kfk ;  9,  mixed,  or  into  the 
conception  of  whioh  an  image  necessarily  enters :  as  the  idea  or 
essence  of  a  triaogle  or  drole,  ho*  Secondly,  the  material  substances 
or  objects  of  sense  are  also  of  two  sorts :  1,  bodies ;  2,  images,  or 
shadows  of  bodies.  To  these  four  species  of  objects,  four  species  of 
knowledge  correspond,  the  two  first  of  which,  or  those  pertaining  to 
the  oluects  of  the  ideal  world,  are  alone  worthy  to  be  imlled  by  the 
name  of  that  iwurrifjoi,  or  science,  which  Thentetus  sought  for  in  Tain. 

I.  Science  {hciffrfinii), 

1.  N(fi}<rif,  the  knowledge  of  pure  ideas. 

2.  AuiyotOf  that  of  mixed  ideas. 

II.  Opinion  (M{a). 
8.  tlitrritf  knowledge  of  bodies  and  of  what  pertains  thereto. 
4.  E/jccur/o,  knowUdge  of  the  images  or  shadows  of  bodies. 

To  return  howeyer  to  Plato*s  ethical  system  :  in  this  the  end  is  the 
same  as  that  pf  his  dialectics ;  from  first  to  last  there  is  a  resolute 
struggle  with  the  domineering  pretcDsions  of  the  senses  and  a  striving 
after  a  something  higher  and  holier  than  this  world  can  furnish. 
Everything  is  ascribed  to  reason  and  faith :  to  reason,  as  the  highest 
faculty  of  man,  to  whioh  every  other  faculty  should  be  subject ;  to 
faith,  as  the  evidenoe  of  thoae  unseen  objects  which  the  reason  wor- 
shipped and  set  up  in  opposition  to  the  idola  of  the  senses.  From  this 
geneml  explanation  it  will  be  seen  what  is  the  tendency  of  such  ques- 
tions as  **  whether  virtue  is  capable  of  being  taught  f "  (Plato, '  Menc,' 
with  the  criticism  in  Aristotle,  *  Etbia  Kicom.,'  vi.  18) ;  and  it  may 
also  be  inferred  from  this  that  Aristotle  hss  oompletely  misunderstood 
and  misrepresented  his  master  in  his  criticism  ox  Plato's  *'  idea  of  the 
good."    (*  £thie.  Kicom*,'  i  6 ;  '  Metaphys.,'  xii.  1,  seqq.) 

It  will  not  be  expected  that  we  should  here  enter  upon  a  minute 
examination  of  the  political  theories  which  Plato  has  based  upon  his 
ethical  system.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  say  briefly  that  Plato's  views 
decidedly  tended  towards  oligarchy,  or,  as  he  would  have  called  it, 
ai'istocracy.  He  had  a  great  admiration  for  Dorian  institutions,  and  a 
great  aversion  to  democracies,  especially  to  that  of  Athens^  His  con- 
neotiou  with  the  chief  agents  in  the  oligarchical  revolution  at  Athens 
may  have  had  some  share  in  this,  and  it  is  certainly  some  proof  of  the 
intimate  connection  between  his  poliUoal  opinions  and  those  of  the 
party  to  which  we  refer,  that  the  interlocutors  in  the  great  trilogy  of 
dialogues,  which  contains  the  'Kepublio,'  the  ^Timieus,'  and  the 
*  CriUas,'  are  (besides  Sooi«tes,  whose  political  character  is  not  alto- 
gether without  suspicion)  the  Syracusan  Hermocrates,  the  deadliest 
foe  of  Athens,  Critias,  the  head  of  the  thurty  tyrants,  and  Timeus  the 
speculative  Locriau  legislator.  From  a  set  of  dialogues  managed  by 
such  persons  as  these  we  should  hardly  expect  anything  different  iu 
politics  from  what  we  find  in  them,  an  attempt»  namely,  to  reoonunend 
by  argument  and  fiction,  a  system  of  government  based  upon  Dorian 
and  immediately  upon  Lacedemonian  institutions.  There  is  something 
eminently  unfeeling  in  the  manner  in  whioh  Plato,  after  the  example 
of  the  Lacedamouians,  considers  marriage  in  a  gross  and  physical 
light,  and  subordinates  all  the  better  sentiments  of  human  nature  to 
tiie  harsh  jurisdiction  of  an  uncompromising  aristocracy.  It  has  been 
supposed  by  Morgenstern.  {*  Commentate  de  BepubL  Platonis,'  p.  73, 
seqq.)  that  one  of  the  later  comedies  of  Aristophanee,  the  '  Kcdesia- 
BUB8E)/  is  directed  sgainat  this  Kaufwvofioyla  of  the  great  philosopher. 
Stallbaum  ('  Prolegom,^ad  Platon.  llempub.,'  p.  68,  seqq.),  has  opposed 
this  conjecture  with  some  chronological  arguments,  which  Meineke 
(*HiBtor.  Grit  Com.  Qr»a,'  p.  280)  does  not  consider  satisfactory. 
Meineke  thinks  that  Plato's  scheme  for  a  community  of  property  and 
wives  is  undoubtedly  ridiculed  in  the  '  IficclesiasttsaSk'  and  adduces  as 
an  additional  argument  for  this  the  satirical  remarks  of  Aristophanes 
upon  one  Aristyllus  ('  Eocles.,'  646 ;  Pint,  818),  whose  name  Meineke, 
following  some  old  grammarians  (Eustath.,  p.  089 ;  '  Ktym.  M.,'  p. 
142,  F),  regards  as  a  diminutive  form  of  Aristodes— Plato's  original 
name.  We  know  that  in  general  the  Greek  comedians  were  not 
unwilling  to  seise  upon  an  opportunity  of  ridiculing  the  leader  of  any 
phUoaophical  school,  and  Plato  certainly  did  not  escape  literary  satire 
of  this  kind.  (Meineke,  *  Hist  Grit  Com.  Qrffic.,'  pp.  268,  240.)  Of 
the  '  Laws'  as  related  to  the  *  Bepublio '  we  have  already  said  as  much 
as  seems  to  be  neoessaiy. 

IIL  Plate's  physical  speeulationa  have  less  interest  for  the  modem 
reader  than  either  his  dialectics  or  their  application  to  moral  philo- 
sophy. In  thii^  as  in  the  other  departments^  Plato  starts  vrith  a 
eritical  review  of  the  systems  which  preceded  hioL  The  earliest 
j>hilosophical  systems  among  the  Qreeksy  those  namely  which  wo  aasign 


to  the  Ionian  sohool,  were  solely  physical  |  and  they  started  always 
from  some  theory  with  regard  to  the  origin  of  things*  According  to 
Thalee,  this  primitive  element  was  woler ;  according  to  A&aximensi^ 
it  was  atr/  according  to  Hetaeleitus,  it  was  Jh-e;  Anaximander  con- 
sidered the  world,  in  its  primitive  state,  as  a  vast  and  infinite  chaos ; 
Diogenes  regarded  it  as  originating  in  a  rational  and  intelligent  prin- 
ciple; and  Anaxagorai,  uniting  in  one  the  views  of  the  two  last-named 
philosophers,  recogmsed  a  supreme  mind  (povs)  as  the  principle  of  life^ 
whioh  imparted  motion  and  form  to  the  material  elements,  and 
reduced  to  order  the  chaotic  mass  of  primitive  atoms.  The  Baeatio 
school  of  philosophy  began  with  the  position  whioh  thus  formed  the 
oulmioating  point  of  the  Ionian  school — the  admission  ot  a  supreme 
intelligence.  According  to  the  lonians,  and  in  the  very  language  of 
Thales  and  Heraoleitus,  *'  All  the  universe  wa<  full  of  gods."  (Aristoi, 
*De  Anima,'  L  6;  *De  Part  AnimaL,*  i.  5.)  According  to  the  pan- 
theism of  the  KleatioB,  on  the  contrary,  the  universe  itself  was  the 
Deity ;  in  the  words  of  Xenophanes,  the  one  being  (t^  tv),  the  invent, 
was  God.  (Aristot., '  Metaphys.,'  i  6,  se&  13.)  *'  As  Thales  saw  gods 
in  all  things,  so  it  may  be  said  that  Xenophanes  saw  all  things  in 
God."  (Thirlwall, '  Hist.  Gr.,'  il  p.  186.)  Farmenides  endeavoured 
to  demonstrate  this  pantheistic  view  of  Xenophanes  by  arguments 
deduced  from  the  idea  of  existence,  which  denied  the  possibility  of 
oreation  and  total  destruction.  In  this  view  he  wss  followed  by 
Empedodes,  who  also  held  the  doctrine  of  uncreated  and  indestructible 
existence.  At  an  earlier  period,  Pythagoras  had  maintained  that 
fittoiders  are  the  prinoiples  and  essence  of  all  things,  and  that  the  world 
subsists  by  a  numerioid  harmony,  a  view  which  his  contemporary  and 
rival,  Heraoleitus,  adopted  under  a  modified  form  (Plato, "  Sympos.,' 
p.  187,  A) ;  and  fimpedocles,  who  seems  to  have  combined  many  views 
peculiar  to  the  Eleatios  with  some  of  the  doctrines  of  Anaxagoras, 
also,  as  has  been  mentioned  above,  forms  the  link  of  connection  between 
the  Eleatios  and  Pythagoreans.  As  this  was  the  general  state  of 
physical  science  when  Plato  wrote,  and  as  he  seems  to  have  been 
always  striving  to  reconcile  the  oontradictoiy  systems  of  Heraoleitus 
and  the  Eleatics,  and  to  extract  firom  them  their  common  element  of 
truth,  we  may  see  both  how  Plato  would  proceed  in  constructing  a 
theory  of  the  universe,  and  how  this  theory  would  be  connected  with 
his  dialeotical  system  and  his  theory  of  ideas.  It  is  obvious  that  he 
would  maintain  a  creation,  in  opposition  to  Parmenides  and  Empedo- 
eles;  and  would  oppose  himself  in  this,  as  in  his  dialectics,  to  the 
perpetual  fiux  of  Heradeitus  :  and  this  we  shall  find  to  have  been  his 
method,  if  we  compare  the  'Philebus*  and  the  *  Parmenides '  with  the 
'  Timeeus,'  whioh  contains  the  fullest  development  of  Plato's  pbysiod 
and  ooamogonical  system.  We  also  observe  in  the  '  Timaus,'  and  in  a 
celebrated  passsge  of  the  *  Republic'  (viii  ad  init),  that  Plato  attached 
a  great  weight  to  the  numerical  theory  of  Pythagoras,  though  We  do 
not  know  enough  of  the  latter  to  be  able  to  determine  the  exact 
amount  of  Plato's  obligation  to  him  in  the  musical  harmony  on  whic^ 
he  makes  his  universe  depend,  and  the  complicated  numeriod  relatione 
by  which  he  estimates  the  durability  of  his  state.  In  the  '  Tim»us,' 
as  in  everything  else,  he  starta  with  the  opposition  of  immutable 
essences  to  mutable  subetances,  and  begins  by  stating  the  contrast 
between  the  unity  of  the  idea,  as  real  existence,  and  the  multiplicity 
of  things,  as  only  a  seeming  existence.  The  latter,  according  to 
Plato's  system,  are  treated  after  the  semblance  of  the  former,  which  is 
their  28^  or  vapdiBuyfta,  In  this  way  of  viewing  the  subject,  Plato's 
physical  theory  at  once  assumes  the  form  of  a  hUtory'of  the  creation, 
a  KofffunrodK,  and  is  thersfore  in  itself,  to  a  certain  extent,  necessarily 
mythicaL 

The  first  great  principle  (tiie  rh  tu  of  the  later  lonians,  whioh  is 
the  rb  6y  of  tihe  Eleatios)  is  described  as  engaged  in  reducing  to  order 
the  chaos  of  material  substances.  That  this  must  have  been  done 
at  some  time, — that  there  must  have  been  a  beginning  to  the  world 
(6  ovfiwos,  6  K6fffA0Sf  rh  veu^),  that  the  world  whioh  we  see  must  have 
been  creaiedt  for  this  position  Plato  argues  most  distinctly,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Eleatios.  As  the  world  whioh  we  see  is  within  the 
domain  of  the  senses,  it  is,  for  this  very  reason,  one  of  those  things 
which  are  liable  to  generation  and  decay.  It  must  therefore  have  had 
its  maker,  or  Ihifdovpyos,  Now  this  maker  can  be  no  other  than  the 
formative  principle— -the  one,  the  exuteni.  From  the  beauty,  order, 
and  constancy  discernible  even  in  thia  lower  world,  it  is  dear,  Plato 
says,  that  the  creator  must  have  construeted  it  after  the  model  or 
pattern  of  a  perfect  and  eternal  world  ('  Timseus,'  p.  dO,  A) ;  and  in 
order  that  this  might  be  done  in  the  most  perfect  manner  possible,  he 
made  it  a  (^p  fyajnfxoy  ivvovp  re,  'a  living  animal,  gifted  with  intelli- 
gence '  (*  I'im.,'  p.  80,  B),  by  enduing  it  with  a  living  soul.  The  body 
of  this  animal  was  oomposed  of  the  four  elements  (and  here  Plato 
modifies  and  oombines  the  theories  of  Empedodee  and  Anaxagoras), 
and  the  soul  of  the  world  wssnot^ssthe  Bleatic  pantheism  would  have 
maintained^  God  himsdf,  but  an  emanation  and  j^roduct  of  that  intd- 
ligence  which  is  the  cause  of  all  things.  For  Plato,  both  in  the 
<  Timseus '  and  in  the  '  Philebus,'  speaks  distinotly  of  the  mind  as  of 
the  nature  of  the  cause.  In  the  *  Philebus'  (p.  27  B.  seqq.),  after 
enumerating  four  kinds  of  being — ^the  infinite,  the  limit,  the  mixture 
of  these  two^  and  the  cause — and  allnding  to  the  universally  recdved 
dogma  that  the  mind  (voSf )  is  the  sovereign  of  heaven  and  earth  (p. 
28,  C),  he  proceeds  as  follows  (p.  89,  A) :— **  We  find  that  fire,  water, 
air,  and  earth  must  naturally  "be  in  the  compoution  of  all  bodisa. 
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ThoM  elements  which  we  find  in  individoal  bodies  reoeiTe  their  being 
from  the  elements  which  we  find  in  the  universe,  and  this  little  body 
of  ours  owes  its  nourishment  aud  all  that  it  has  received  or  posseases 
to  the  great  body  of  the  world.  Now  these  bodies  of  ours  are  ani- 
mated by  souls;  and  whenee  should  they  derive  their  sonls,  if  the 
great  body  of  the  uoiverse,  which  has  all  the  same  elements  with 
them,  only  in  far  greater  purity  and  perfection,  did  not  possess  a 
soul  as  our  bodies  do  ?  Since  then  we  admit  in  all  bodies  four  sorts 
of  being — the  infinite,  the  limit>  the  compound  of  these,  and  the 
cause ;  and  since  we  find  in  the  part  of  the  universe  to  which  we 
belong  that  there  are  causes  which  create  souls,  produce  health  of  the 
body,  and  effect  cures  for  diseases  of  the  body ;  and  causes  which  put 
together  other  oompositioos  and  amend  them  when  impaired — all  of 
these  causes  haviog  names  which  betoken  some  kind  of  wisdom  or 
skill;— this  being  the  esse,  we  cannot  but  think  that  the  whole  heaven, 
possessing  the  same  four  sorts  of  beiogs,  but  possessing  them  pure 
and  imdepraved,  has  for  its  cause  the  nature  of  tnose  things  which  are 
most  beautiful  and  noble,  a  cause  which  may  most  justly  be  called 
wisdom  and  mind ;  and  as  wisdom  and  mind  cannot  be  without  soul, 
it  follows  that  the  world  has  a  soul  and  mind  from  the  power  of  the 
cause,  and  that  mind  is  of  the  nature  of  the  cause  of  all  things.' 

It  shoidd  be  remarked  that  Plato  distinguished,  both  in  the  *  Timseus' 
and  in  the  '  Fhilebus,'  between  the  oiriOy  or  8t'  Z  (the  inducement  or 
moving  cause  for  the  creation),  and  the  atrior,  or  ^*  aZ  (the  efficient 
cause  of  the  creation).  **  The  nature  of  that  which  effects  {rh  irotovp) 
differs  only  in  name  from  the  moving  cause  (yi  ahla),  and  we  should 
be  right  in  identifying  that  which  effects  with  the  efficient  cause  {rh 
aXrioyy  {*  Phileb./  p.  26,  £.)  Now  the  cdrUt  of  the  creation  is  the 
goodness  of  the  creator  ('  Tim.,'  p.  29,  £),  and  its  afnov  was  the  uni- 
versal intelligenca  Or,  as  Philo  JudsBUS  says  (i.,  p.  162),  "  Behold  this 
world  I  you  will  find  that  its  efficient  cause  is  Ood,  by  whom  it  was 
brought  into  being ;  its  moving  cause,  the  goodness  of  the  creator." 
The  mind,  which  thus  operates  as  a  cause  in  setting  h(mndi  to  the 
injinile,  and  so  oombining  the  infinite  with  the  limits  was  not  the  deity 
himself,  but  was  taken  by  the  deity  and  placed  in  the  world  as  its 
soul.  It  was  a  function  of  the  soul  which  the  deity  infused  into  the 
world,  and  was  akin  to  the  soul  existing  in  each  individual  man.  The 
great  difference  between  the  individual  man,  and  the  world  oat  of 
which  he  was  formed,  consisted  in  the  need  of  organs  by  the  former, 
whose  soul  is  thus  necessarily  oonnected  with  the  faculty  of  perception 
(ofiT^a-if).  So  far  as  the  soul  of  man  is  connected  with  perception,  it 
is  mortal;  it  dies  with  the  body  of  the  perdpienti  Bu^  as  the 
individual  body  after  death  unites  itself  with  the  great  body  of  the 
universe  from  which  it  sprung,  so  also  the  soul,  so  (kr  as  it  is  not 
represented  by  the  bodily  perceptions^  returns  to  the  great  soul  of  the 
world,  of  which  it  is  an  emanation,  and  remains  nndestroyed  and 
indestructible.  In  this  part  of  the  subject,  the  views  on  the  immoi^ 
tality  of  the  soul*  developed  in  the  '  Phsedo*  (pp.  78-80),  come  to  the 
aid  of  the  physiological  investigations  in  the  'Timseus.'  It  was  a 
necessary  consequence  of  this  way  of  considering  the  origin  of  things^ 
that  Plato  should  maintain  the  reality  of  time  in  opposition  to 
Parmenides;  ('TimsBus,'  p.  87,  C,  89,  £.)  As  the  multiplicity  of 
things  (the  voXXh)  presumes  the  onivenal  (the  &),  and  as  the  bound 
points  to  the  infimte,  so^  conversely,  there  must  be  time  as  the  image 
and  product — the  limitation  or  bound — of  eternity.  *  Thus  much  may 
Bufflce  for  a  general  view  of  Plato's  physical  theory,  for  it  would  not 
be  possible  within  our  narrow  limits  to  enter  upon  a  discussion  of  his 
speculations  in  astronomy  and  natural  histoi^,  and  of  his  notions  with 
regard  to  the  origin  of  evil  in  general  (*  Epist,'  iL,  p.  818,  A),  and  of 
diseases  in  psrticular  ('Tim.,'  pp.  81-86);  and  from  this  the  reader 
will  easily  see  that  the  method  which  Plato  followed  in  this  depart- 
ment was  uniformly  consistent  with  that  whidi  he  adopted  in  other 
fields  of  inquiry.  His  object  in  this,  as  in  everything  else,  was  to 
discern  the  one  in  the  many,  and,  while  he  demonstrated  the  existence 
of  the  former  against  the  Heradeiteans,  to  assert  the  reaUty  of  the 
latter  against  the  Elcatics.  This,  we  have  seen,  was  from  first  to  Isst 
Plato's  great  general  object:  this  idea  was  the  foundation  of  his 
dialectic  system ;  it  was  the  guiding-post  which  directed  him  to  the 
right  end  in  his  moral  and  physiou  speculations ;  it  wss  the  due  by 
which  he  sought^  and  seldom  sought  in  vain,  for  the  truths  which  had 
eluded  the  search  of  all  his  predecessors. 

From  this  general  review  of  Plato's  philosophy,  necessarily  an 
imperfect  one,  the  reader  has,  we  hope»  formed  some  estimate  of  the 
Catholic  spirit  of  this  great  writer,  and  tiie  grand  and  original  concep- 
tions by  which  he  endeavoured  to  unite  in  one  great  system  all  that 
was  true  in  the  results  of  previous  investigations.  Plato  was  the 
greatest  of  all  philosophers,  because  he  was  the  first  who  adopted  a 
true  method,  and  followed  it  out  in  all  its  bewings  and  applications. 
It  would  not  be  easy  to  overrate  the  inflaenoe  which  Plato's  works 
have  exercised  upon  the  speculations  of  all  subsequent  inquirers. 
Although  his  name  has  not  been  so  much  bandied  about  for  good  or 
for  ill  as  that  of  his  soholar  Aristotle,  his  intellectual  empire  has  been 
neither  less  extensive  nor  less  durable.  Coleridge  has  said  that  all 
men  are  bom  disciples  of  either  Aristotle  or  Plato  (*Table-Talk,' 
p.  96) ;  a  saying  which,  as  fSsr  as  it  goes,  is  perfectly  true.  It  means 
that  the  doctrines  which  Plato  was  the  first  to  proclaim  to  the  world, 
will  always  be  adopted  by  those  who  come  to  the  hearing  of  them,  if 
their  minds  are  akm  to  his;  otherwise,  they  will  have  recourse  to  the 


modification  of  those  doctrines  which  was  pxoponnded  by  Aristotle, 
whose  mind  was  no  less  repugnant  than  their  own  to  the  spirit  of 
Platonism.  There  is  one  field  in  which  the  immediate  inflaenoe  of 
Plato's  philosophy  has  always  been  most  espedally  active,  nmmely,  in 
Christian  theology.  Many  of  the  opinions  which  are  stigmatised  as 
heretical  may  be  traced  to  the  Platomsm  of  the  early  fiiUiera  of  the 
Church,  and  this  is  particularly  the  case  with  regard  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity.  That  Plato  himself  entertained  none  of  the  opinions 
which  have  been  attributed  to  him  on  this  subject^  has  been  most 
satisfactorily  proved  in  an  able  '  Investigation  of  the  Trinity  of  Plato 
and  of  Philo  JudsBus,  and  of  the  Effects  which  an  Attadmient  to  their 
Writings  had  upon  the  Prindples  and  Reasonings  of  the  Fathers  of  the 
Christian  Church,'  by  Dr.  Csesar  Morgan  (London,  1795). 

The  Qreek  text  of  Plato's  works  was  first  established  on  a  careful 
examination  of  all  the  manuscripts  by  Inmumuel  Bekker  (Berlin,  1816- 
23).  Hi^edition  was  followed  by  the  veiy  elaborate  one  of  Frederic  Ast^ 
the  first  volume  of  which  appeared  in  1819,  and  the  ninth  in  1827  :  two 
volumes  of  notes  have  auioe  been  added.  QodA^ey  Stallbanm,  who  pub- 
lished a  critical  edition  in  1821-26,  has  also  edited  an  elaborate,  criti- 
cal, and  explanatory  edition  of  all  Plato*s  works,  1827,  &&  A  complete 
French  translation  of  Plato  has  been  published  by  Victor  Cousin. 
Schleiermacher's  German  translation  is  unfortunatdy  incomplete.'  We 
have  no  good  English  version  of  Plato's  whole  works ;  that  by  Taylor 
is  far  from  satisfying  the  critical  reader;  Floyer  Sydenham's  trans- 
lations are  admirable,  as  far  as  they  go,  but  this  umortunate  scholar 
was  unable  to  complete  more  than  a  ver^  small  portion  of  his  design 
of  presenting  Plato  in  an  English  form ;  there  are  also  translations  of 
considerable  merit  of  some  of  Plato's  diief  works  in  Bobn*s  '  Classical 
Library.'  The  books  which  have  been  written  on  Plato's  philosophical 
qrstem  are  very  numerous.  There  is  a  voluminous  woik  by  Tenne- 
mann  expressly  on  this  subject ;  it  is  written  too  much  with  a  refer- 
ence to  the  Kantian  philosop^hy,  and,  though  very  learned,  appears  to 
us  rather  heavy  and  unsatisfactory.  Mr.  Grote's  'Plato  'and  his 
Disdples,'  it  is  needless  to  say,  should  be  carefully  studied.  A 
Rood  deal  may  be  learned  from  Ast's  *  PUtons  Leben  und  Schriften,' 
Leipz.,  1816,  though  the  author  has  advanced  some  inadnussible 
paradoxes  with  regard  to  the  g^uineness  of  a  number  of  works 
unquestionably  written  by  Plata  There  is  also  much  valuable  matter 
in  tiie  four  books  of  'Prolegomena'  to  Stallbaum's  edition  of  the 
'Pumenides'  (Lips.,  1889,  pp.  4-348.)  But  Plato  is  above  all  others 
a  writer  who  must  be  studied  in  his  own  works ;  no  expoeition  can 
give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  beauty  of  his  style,  or  the  deamess  and 
cogency  of  ms  arguments,  and  he  would  escape  many  of  the  misrepre- 
sentations by  which  his  literary  character  has  been  assailed  if  his 
readers  were  more  numerous,  and  if  there  were  fewer  persons  to 
pronounce  sentence  upon  him  without  having  read  a  syllable  of  his 
writings. 

PLATON,  the  celebrated  Archbishop  of  Moscow,  whose  funily  name 
was  Levshiu,  was  bom  June  24th,  1787.  He  was  the  son  of  a  village 
priest  near  Moscow,  in  the  university  of  which  capital  he  received  his 
education,  and,  besides  studying  the  classical  tongues,  made  consider- 
able proficien(rf  in  the  sciences.  His  talents  soon  caused  bim  to  be 
noticed,  for  while  yet  a  student  in  theology,  he  was*  appointed,  in 
1767,  teacher  of  poetry  at  the  Moscow  academy,  and  in  the  followiog 
year  teacher  of  rhetoric  at  the  seminary  of  the  St  Sergius  Lavra,  or 
convent.  He  shortly  afterwards  entered  the  church,  became  succes- 
sively luero-monach,  prefect  of  the  seminsry,  and,  in  1762,  rector  and 
Erofessor  of  theology.  That  same  year  was  marked  by  an  event  in  his 
fe  that  greatly  contributed  to  his  advanoementi  for  on  the  visit  of 
Catharine  II.  to  the  St  Sergius  Lavra,  after  her  coronation,  he  addressed 
the  empress  in  an  eloquent  discourse^  and  on  another  ocdsision  preached 
before  her.  So  favourable  was  the  impression  he  made,  tliat  he  was 
forthwith  appointed  court  preacher  and  preceptor  in  matters  of 
religion  to  the  Grand-Duke  (afterwards  the  Emperor  Paul),  for  whose 
instruction  he  drew  up  hii  '  Orthodox  Faith,  or  Outlines  of  Christian 
Theology,*  which  is  esteemed  one  of  his  best  and  most  useful  pro- 
ductions. 

During  the  four  years  of  his  residence  at  Petersburg  he  frequently 
preached  before  the  courts  and  also  delivered  on  various  occasions 
many  of  the  discourses  and  orations  which  are  among  his  printed 
works.  After  being  created  member  of  the  synod  at  Moscow,  by  an 
imperial  order,  he  wss  made  archbishop  of  Tver  in  1770.  His  atten- 
tion to  the  duties  of  his  new  office  was  assiduous  and  exemplary ;  for 
he  not  only  set  about  improving  the  course  of  study  pursued  in  the 
various  seminsries  throughout  hu  diocese,  but  establuhed  a  number 
of  minor  schools  for  religious  instruction,  and  drew  up  two  separate 
treatises,  one  for  the  use  of  the  teachers,  snd  the  other  for  their 
pupilsL  He  wss  also  entrusted  with  the  charge  of  instructing  the 
princess  of  Wiirtemberg-Stuttgard,  Maria  Pheodorovna,  the  grand- 
duke's  consort^  in  the  tenets  and  doctrines  of  the  Greco-Russian 
Church.  At  the  beginning  of  1776  he  received  the  empress  at  Tvsr, 
and  proceeded  with  her  and  the  grand-duke  to  Moscow,  where  he  was 
advanced  to  that  see,  with  permission  to  retain  the  arohimandritesbip 
of  the  Sergius  Lavra.  With  the  exception  of  some  intervsls  oocs-  . 
sioned  by  his  being  summoned  to  St  Petersburg,  where  he  preached 
before  the  court,  it  was  in  that  convent  that  he  chiefly  resided,  until 
he  erected  another  in  its  vicinity  at  hii  own  expense,  in  1786^  called 
the  Bethauia.    Two  years  afterwards  he  wss  made  metropolitan  of 
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the  RutBiMX  Church,  in  which  oapaoity  he  crowned  the  emperor  Alex* 
andertat  Moscow,  in  1801,  delivering  on  that  oooaaion  a  diaoourse  that 
was  translated  into  several  modem  languages,  besides  Latin  and 
Greek.    He  died  in  his  convent  of  Bethania,  November  11-28, 1802. 

His  works,  printed  at  different  times,  amount  in  all  to  twenty 
volumes,  containing,  besides  various  other  pieces,  695  sermons^  dis- 
courses, and  orations,  many  of  which  are  considexed  masterpieces  of 
style  and  of  eloquence.  A  selection  from  them,  consisting  of  the 
finest  pasfiages  and  thoughts,  was  published  in  two  volumes  in  1805. 

PLAUTUS.  MARCUS  ACCIUS,  was  the  greatest  oomio  dramatist 
of  Home.  His  parents  and  the  time  of  his  birth  are  unknown,  and 
scarcely  anything  that  has  oome  down  to  as  respecting  his  personal 
hietoxy  is  worthy  of  credit  It  is  however  generally  supposed  that 
Plautus  was  bom  at  Sarsina,  a  town  in  Umbria ;  and  in  common  with 
other  humorous  writers  of  antiquity,  he  is  described  not  only  as  a 
man  of  low  birth,  but  of  such  bodily  deformities  that  nature  would 
seem  to  have  purposely  designed  to  make  his  oounttymen  laugh  at  his 
person  as  well  as  his  wit. 

It  appears  that  Plautus  commenced  writing  comedies  very  early,  for 
A.  GelUus  (ill  8.  14)  relates,  on  the  authority  of  Varro,  that  after 
having  made  some  money  by  his  works  which  he  seems  to  have  sold 
to  the  sediles,  who  had  the  superintendence  of  dramatic  representa- 
tions (Prolog,  of  'Amphitrao,'  v.  72),  and  having  embarked  it  in 
commercial  speculations,  he  lost  it  aJl,  and  was  reduced  to  poverty. 
Upon  his  return  to  Rome,  he  entered  into  the  service  of  a  baker,  who 
employed  him  in  grinding  his  com  by  a  hand-mill.  'While  he  was 
thus  Occupied  he  wrote  thxee  comedies,  the  '  Saturio,'  the  '  Addictus,' 
aud  a  third,  the  name  of  which  was  not  known  to  Gellius.  Of  the 
fir«t  twot  only  a  few  fragments  are  preserved.  Si  Jerome  (in  Euseb. 
'Chron.,'  OL  145)  describes  his  workmg  in  a  bakehouse  not  as  the 
consequence  of  a  failure  in  commercial  undertakings,  but  of  a  great 
scarcity  then  prevailing  at  Rome.  But  these  statements, 'if  there  be 
any  truth  in  them,  may  easily  be  reconciled  by  supposing  that  after 
he  had  lost  his  property,  on  his  return  to  Riome  his  distress  was 
increased  by  scarcity  and  dearth  of  providons,  Ftom  these  isolated 
accounts  we  must  infer  that  it  was  believed  among  the  ancients  that 
after  he  had  gained  enough  to  enable  him  to  leave  his  employer,  he 
continued  to  live  at  Rome,  devoting  his  time  to  his  favourite  pursuits. 
Whether  he  enjoyed  the  rights  of  a  Roman  citizen  is  not  known.  The 
time  of  his  death  is  differently  stated  by  Cicero  and  St  Jerome.  The 
latter  places  his  death  in  Olymp.  145,  leaving  it  uncertain  whether  it 
took  place  in  the  first  or  the  last  year  of  that  Olmypiad.  Cicero 
(*Bmtus,'  c  15)  eajs  that  Plautus  died  during  the  consulship  of  P. 
Claudius  and  L.  Porcius,  that  is,  B.O.  184,  or  Olymp.  148,  2.  So  much 
is  oertain,  that  the  best  period  of  the  life  of  Plautus  was  the  time 
immediately  before  and  during  the  second  Punic  war. 

The  plays  which  then  amused  his  countrymen  retained  their  popu- 
larity for  several  centuries,  for  we  see^  from  a  passage  of  Araobius,  that 
the  '  Amphitruo '  was  performed  in  the  reign  of  Diocletian.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  ascertain  the  number  of  comedies  which  Plautus  wrote,  for  in 
the  time  of  Gellius  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  pieces  bore  the  name 
of  Plautus ;  most  of  them  however  were  acknowledged  not  to  be  by 
him,  but  either,  as  Varro  supposed,  the  work  of  one  Plautius,  or,  as 
seemed  more  probable  to  Gellius,  plays  of  earlier  Roman  dramatists 
which  had  been  revised  and  improved  by  Plautus,  and,  on  account  of 
their  similarity  in  style  to  his  own  works,  were  attributed  to  him. 
Many  critics  and  grammarians,  according  to  Gellius,  were  engaged  in 
endeavouring  to  ascertain  what  comedies  really  belonged  to  Plautus. 
Varro^  who  wrote  a  work  upon  the  subject  entitled  'Qussstiones 
Plautinse,'  reduced  their  number  to  twenty-one^  which  were  designated 
'  Yarroniansd,'  and  which  were  generally  acknowledged  to  be  the  real 
works  of  Plautus.  1m  JEhuA  added  four  others.  Servius  ('  ad  ^neid. 
L  init.')  says  that  some  ascribed  to  Plautus  twenty  comedies,  others 
forty,  end  others  one  hundred.  Amidst  these  various  statements,  it 
would  be  hopeless  for  us  to  attempt  to  discover  the  real  number  of 
his  comedies,  especially  as  we  have  no  means  of  comparison,  for  the 
twenty  comedies  still  extant  were  undoubtedly  contained  among  the 
twenty -one  '  Yarronianse,'  and  the  names  and  fragments  of  the  other 
and  doubtful  plays  are  of  such  a  nature  that  we  are  unable  to  draw 
any  conclusions  from  them.  The  names  of  the  plays  still  extant  are 
•Amphitruov'  'Asinaria,'  'Aulularia,'  'Captivi,'  •Curculio,*  'Casina,' 
'  CisteUaria,'  *  Epidicus,'  <  Bacehides,' '  MoateUaria,'  <  Menseohmi,'  *  Miles 
gloriosus,'  'Mercator,'  'Pseudolus,'  'Pconulus,'  'Persa^'  'Rudens, 
'Sticbus,'  'Trinummus,'  and  '  Tmculentus.'  The  lost  play  of  the 
twenty«one  *  Varroniann '  is  the '  Vidularia.'  The  *  Querulus '  e  videntiy 
does  not  belong  to  Plautus. 

The  great  number  of  comedies  ascribed  to  Plautus  shows  the  popu- 
larity which  his  style  and  manner  of  treating  a  subject  must  have  had 
among  his  country mfn,  and  this  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  the  lauda- 
tory expressions  of  the  ancients  themselves.  L.  iKlius  Stilo  (QuintiL, 
z.  1)  said  that  if  the  Muses  were  to  speak  Latin,  they  would  adopt  tbe 
language  of  Plautus ;  and  Cicero  (*  De  Off,'  i.  29)  places  Plautus,  in 
respect  to  the  elegance,  refinement^  liberal  feeling,  and  humour,  on  an 
equality  with  the  old  Attic  comedy.  This  character  is  not  confined 
to  single  passages,  but  pervades  his  whole  plays.  The  nature  of  his 
humour  consists  in  looking  at  the  bright  side  of  the  world  in  every 
respect,  even  under  the  most  unfavourable  circumstances.  In  modern 
times,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  critics,  it  u  univcrsallv  an^eed 
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that  Plautus  was  one  of  the  first  poets  of  antiquity ;  and  Leasing,  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  best  essay  on  the  life  and  work^  of 
Plautus  that  has  been  written  in  modem  times,  admits  that  although 
he  had  repeatedly  read  the  '  Captivi '  for  the  purpose  of  discovering 
some  fault,  he  never  was  able  to  find  any,  but  that,  on  the  contrary, 
each  time  he  found  more  reason  to  admire  tbe  play.  Horace  ('  Ad 
Pisones,'  270)  indeed,  who  was  both  a  sound  critic  and  a  great  poet, 
seems  to  speak  with  contempt  of  tbe  verses  and  the  jests  of  Plautus. 
But  on  a  dose  examination  of  the  passage  of  Horace^  it  will  be  found 
that  in  reality  he  only  oensures  his  inharmonious  verses,  and  some  jests 
which  he  thought  too  coarse  for  the  refined  and  polished  manners  of 
what  was  called  the  good  society  of  his  own  age,  which  however  were 
a  veiy  imperfect  standard  for  estimating  the  manners  described  by  a 
dramatist  who  wrote  more  than  150  years  before  him.  As  for  the 
inharmonious  verses  of  Plautus,  they  may  be  excused  on  this  same 
ground,  in  addition  to  which  it  must  be  observed  that  rugged  verses 
and  metrical  licences  in  general  are  much  more  pardonable  in  comedy 
tiian  in  any  other  kind  of  poetry.  But  Horace,  like  Cioero,  disliked 
the  early  poets  of  his  country. 

A  question  whioh  naturally  presents  itself  with  legard  to  every 
Roman  author  is,  in  what  relation  did  he  stand  to  the  Greeks.  There 
is  a  remarkable  passage  in  Horace  ('Epist^'  iL  1, 58,  *  Plautus  ad  exem- 
plar Siculi  properare  Epicharmi'),  which  has  generally  been  inter- 
preted as  if  it  implied  that  Plautus  had  taken  great  pains  to  imitate 
EpicharmuSb  But  properare  cannot  by  any  meaus  have  this  significa- 
tion :  it  only  expresses  the  liveliness  and  rapidity  of  the  dialogue  and 
the  action,  which  are  indeed  peculiar  to  the  comedies  of  Plautus ;  and 
it  must  have  been  this  peculiarity  in  which  Horace  meant  to  say 
that  Plautus  followed  the  example  of  Epicharmus.  The  old  and 
middle  Attic  comedies  can  have  served  as  models  to  Plautus  only  in  a 
▼ery  general  way,  as  Rome  was  anything  but  a  prop«rr  place  for  that 
kind  of  dramatic  poetry ;  but  the  new  Attio  comedy  must  have 
exeidsed  a  much  greater  influence  upon  him,  and  it  is  here  that  we 
find  many  plays  the  tities  of  which  correspond  with  those  of  Plautus^ 
though  this  is  no  ground  for  believing  that  in  sdl  instances  of  this 
kind  he  took  the  Greek  drama  as  his  model  The  manner  in  which 
he  treats  his  characters  is  one  of  singular  boldness  and  freedom :  they 
are  Greeks,  and  yet  speak  and  act  entirely  like  Romans ;  their  manners 
and  situations  always  remind  us  of  Rome :  and  this  is  not  an  accident; 
but  it  is  evidently  the  spirit  and  design  of  the  poet  that  this  impres- 
sion should  be  made,  for  he  knew  well  that  the  nearer  he  brought  his 
characters  to  those  of  his  audience^  the  greater  would  be  the  effect 
produced;  thus  Alcmena,  in  his  '  Amphitrao,'  is  a  faithful  picture  of  a 
Roman  matron.  Philemon,  Diphilus,  and  Antiphon  seem  to  have 
been  his  principal  models  in  single  pieces,  for  some  of  their  plays  bore 
the  same  or  similar  titles  as  some  of  those  of  Plautus :  others  of  his 
plays  seem  to  have  had  nothing  analogous  in  Greek  literature,  and  may 
therefore  be  considered  as  entirely  original.  Plautus  himself  set  most 
value  on  his  '  Epidicns,'  as  he  himself  intimates  in  the  '  Baochides ; ' 
and  Cicero  says  that  he  was  particularly  partial  to  the  '  Pseudolus ' 
and  the  '  Truculeutus.'  But  although  he  has  impressed  upon  all  his 
plays  the  stamp  of  his  peculiar  genius,  still  tbera  is  not  one  which,  in 
eomparison  with  the  rest,  does  not  appear  new  and  striking.  His 
metres  are  still  a  matter  of  diffculty,  but  mainly  on  account  of  the 
▼arious  readings,  and  more  especially  as  all  the  manuscripts  of  Plautus 
are  derived  from  one  wbich  is  very  oormpt.  A.  Mai,  in  1815,  dis- 
oovered  at  Milan  a  'codex  rescriptus,  oontainingsome  plays  of  Plautus, 
but  it  is  so  much  mutilated  and  so  illegible  that  we  cannot  hope  to 
derive  any  considerable  benefit  from  it 

It  is  well  known  that  there  exist  a  number  of  spurious  scenes  in  the 
comedies  of  Plautus,  which,  as  liliebuhr  has  shown,  were  written  for 
the  purpose  of  supplying  either  actual  or  imaginary  gaps  in  the 
original  manuscript  Some  of  them  may  be  very  old  and  written  by 
skilful  hands,  but  others  are  very  absurd,  and  betray  their  modern 
origin.  The  scene  in  the  'Poenulus'  which  is  considered  spurious 
was  indeed  found  by  A.  Mai  in  a  very  old  manuscript  at  Milan,  but 
this  cannot  prove  its  genuineness,  as  some  of  these  supplements  may 
have  been  written  even  before  the  5th  century  of  our  era.  Compare 
the  excellent  essay  of  Niebuhr,  in  his  '  Kleins  Schriften,'  p.  159,  f  f. 

The  best  among  the  earlier  editions  of  Plautus  are  that  of  Came- 
rarius  (Basel,  1558,  oum.  frag,  et  not.  G.  Fabricii)  and  that  of 
J.  F.  Gronovius  (2  vols.  8vo,  Ludg.  Bat,  1664,  which  was  reprinted 
in  1669,  and  at  Amsterdam  in  1684).  The  recent  editions  of  Bothe 
(4  vols.,  1809-11),  Weise  (2  vols.  8vo,  1887-38),  and  Lindemann  are 
good ;  the  latter  especially,  who  has  edited  separate  plays,  has  made 
great  progress  towards  the  establishment  of  a  good  text  Tne  come- 
dies of  Plautus  have  been  translated  into  almost  all  the  languages  of 
Europe.  The  Italian  literature  is  very  rich  in  translations  of  Plautus. 
Mil  me.  Dacier  published  in  1683,  her  French  tranblation  of  the 
'Amphitruo,' '  Epidicus,'  and  '  Rudens.*  In  1719  there  appeared  two 
complete  French  translations,  the  one  by  Limiers,  at  Amsterdam,  in 
10  vols.  8vo,  the  other  by  Gueudeville,  at  Leyden,  likewise  iu  10  vols. 
8va  The  Germans  have  numerous  translations  of  single  plays ;  and 
there  is  a  translation  of  all  the  works  of  Plautus  by  Kuffof  r,  published 
at  Vienna,  in  5  vols.  8vo,  1806 ;  and  another  by  G.  G.  S.  Kopke,  in 
2  vols.,  1809-20,  which  is  much  better,  but  not  complete.  English 
translations  were 'published,  in  1716,  by  Echard  (comprehending  tbe 
'Amphitruo/  'Epidicus,'  and 'Rudens');  in  1754, by  Cooke;  and  in 
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1827,  by  Cotter.  There  is  an  ezeellent  tratiBlatioii  by  Bonfiel  Thorn- 
ton,  *  The  Comedies  of  Plautna  translated  into  ft^miliar  Blank  Verse/ 
2  Tols.  6to,  Lond.,  1767.  It  was  continued  by  Richard  Warner, 
volt,  iil  and  iv.,  8vo,  Lond.^  1772 ;  ▼ol.  ▼.,  8vo,  Lond.,  1774. 

PLAYFAIH,  JOHN,  was  bom  at  Benyie  in  Fbrfarshire,  on  the  10th 
of  March  If 49.  His  father  was  minister  of  the  united  parishes  of 
Liff  and  Benvie,  and  to  him  he  was  indebted  for  his  education  till  he 
attained  the  age  of  fburteett,  Wheh  he  Was  sent  to  the  University  of 
St  At)drvw.  Here  he  soon  became  remarkable  for  his  love  of  study, 
but  more  particularly  for  the  rapid  progress  which  he  made  in  mathe- 
matics and  natuntl  philosophy.  8o  great  indeed  was  his  early  pro- 
ficiency that,  very  few  years  after  his  matriculation,  Dr.  Wilkie,  the 
professor  of  natural  philosophy,  finding  himself,  through  indisposition, 
uoable  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  office,  delegated  them  to  Playfair. 
In  1766,  whett  eighteen  years  old,  he  distinguished  himself  as  a  candi- 
date fbr  the  professorship  of  mathematics  in  Marischal  College,  Aber- 
deen. The  examination  was  a  strict  one,  and  lasted  eleven  days, 
some  ray  fourteen.  The  candidates  were  six  in  number,  of  whom  two 
only  were  judged  to  have  excelled  him,  namely,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Trail,  on 
whom  the  appointment  was  conferred,  and  who  attributed  his  success 
aolfly  to  the  disparity  of  years,  and  Dr.  Hamilton,  who  subsequently 
filled  the  bame  appointment  with  much  credit. 

Upon  tbe  death  of  Dr.  Wilkie  in  1772  Mr.  Playfair  offered  himself 
as  his  successor,  but  was  again  unsuccessful  The  same  year  the 
responsibility  of  providibg  for  the  support  of  his  mother  and  her 
fknily  hAving  devolved  upon  him  by  the  decease  of  his  father,  he 
considered  it  his  duty  to  adopt  the  clerical  profenion,  notwithstanding 
liis  intense  and  growing  predilection  for  scientific  pursuits.  Having 
accordingly  applied  for  and  obtained  the  living  of  liff  and  Benvie,  he 
entered  in  1778  upon  the  duties  of  his  ministry,  in  the  discbarge  of 
which  and  in. the  education  of  his  younger  brothere  his  time  was 
chiefly  occupied  during  the  following  nine  years.  Buch  a  mode  of  life 
was  not  uii favourable  to  the  prosecution  of  those  researches  in  which 
he  had  already  engaged  with  so  much  avidity.  The  first  fruit  of  his 
leisure  hours  in  this  respect  was  a  paper  communicated  to  the  Royal 
Society  of  London,  atid  Inserted  in  their  *  Transactions  *  for  the  year 
1779,  *  On  the  Arithnietic  of  Impossible  Quantities,'  which  evidued  ft 
gi'caler  taste  for  purely  analytical  innstigatlon  than  can  he  conceded 
to  the  generality  of  British  mathematicians  of  that  day.  A  subject 
involving  difficulties  of  a  higher  order  had  some  years  previously 
etignged  his  attention,  while  on  a  visit  at  Schdhallion  to  witness  the 
experiments  of  Dr.  Maskclyne  on  the  attraction  of  the  mountains  in 
thht  district,  on  which  occasion  he  made  the  acquaintance  and  acquired 
the  friendship  of  that  astronomer.  His  investigations  upon  this  subject 
are  contained  in  his  'Account  of  thte  Lithological  Survey  of  Schehallion,' 
published  in  the  'London  Philosophical  Transactions'  for  1811. 

He  resigned  his  livinff  in  1782  to  superintend  the  education  of  the 
sons  of  Mr.  Ferguson  of  Kaith ;  and  in  1785  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  mathematics,  jointly  with  Dr.  Adam  f^r;guson,  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  an  appointment  previously  held  by  Dugald  Stewart  In 
17^^9  he  succeeded  Dr.  Gregory  as  secretary  to  the  physical  class  of  the 
Edinburgh  Royal  Society;  and  about  the  same  time,  owing  to  the 
illucts  of  Dr.  Robison,  the  duties  of  general  secretary  and  the  labour 
of  arranging  the  society's  memoira  for  publication  devolved  chiefly 
upon  him ;  but  the  nominal  appointment  of  general  secretary  was  not 
conferred  upon  him  till  the  death  of  Dr.  Robison  in  1805,  whom  he 
llkewiBe  succeeded  as  professor  of  natural  philosophy  in  the  University 
of  Edinburgh.  This  obliged  him  to  resign  the  cnair  of  mathematics, 
on  which  occasion  the  mathematical  class  expressed  their  sense  oi 
the  obligation  they  were  uuder  for  his  past  exertions  in  their  bthalf 
by  presenting  him  with  a  valuable  astronomical  circle,  now  in  the 
obserVatorv  of  the  Af'tronomical  Institution.  The  dispute  which 
followed  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Leslie  to  the  vacant  chair  has  been 
alreadv  noticed  under  Leslie,  Sir  John  (the  date  of  whose  appoint- 
biefat  to  the  chair  of  natural  philosophy  was  1819,  and  not  1809,  as  is 
thtre  incorrectly  stated).  The  extreme  iillberality  of  the  measures 
ado]  ted  by  Mr.  Leslie's  opponents,  and  the  manifest  desire  of  the 
clergy  to  cripple  scientific  emulation  by  restricting  to  their  own  class 
appointments  totally  unconnected  with  theology,  and  hithttrto  filled 
by  laymen  with  honour  and  advantage,  roused  ibe  indignation  of  Mr. 
Playfair.  wbo  Exposed  '*the  neW-pprung  2»al  for  orthodoxy"  in  a 
satirical  pamphlet  published  at  Edinburgh  \n  180C,  under  the  title  of 
a  ^  Letter  to  the  Author  of  the  Examination  of  Mr.  Stewart's  Short 
Statement  of  Facts  relative  to  the  Election  of  Professor  Leslie.' 

His  intimacy  with  Dr.  James  Hutton  led  to  his  becoming  a  strenu- 
ous supporter  of  the  doctor^s  geological  theory,  and  to  his  writing 
*  Illustrations  of  the  Huttonl&n  Theory  of  the  Earth,'  Edin.,  180^ 
8VD  (•  Works,*  vol.  I).  Of  the  neccsaity  of  more  eitensive  observa* 
tion  Mr.  Playfair  was  fully  aware;  and,  besides  many  journeys  under- 
taken for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  geological  features  of  his  own 
country,  immediately  after  the  restoration  of  peace,  in  1815,  he  set 
out  upon  a  geolo.  ical  tour  through  France,  SwitEcrland,  and  Italy,  In 
search  of  material  for  an  enlarged  edition  of  his  '  Illustrations,'  which 
however  other  occupations  prevented  him  from  maturing  for  the  press, 
fie  died  at  Edinburgh  on  the  20th  of  July  1819.  Francis  Jeffrey,  in 
an  elaborate  notice  of  him,  which  appeared  in  the  '  Annual  Biography' 
for  1820.  pays  very  truly,  that  "he  possessed  iu  the  highest  degree 
all  the  characteristics  both  of  a  fine  and  poweiful  trnderstanding ;  at 


onoe  penetrating  and  vigilant^  but  more  dJstingtdahed  perhaps  by  tb« 
caution  and  suceess  of  its  march  than  by  the  brilliancy  or  rapidity  of 
its  movements :"  .  •  •  and  that  '*  as  a  teaeher  he  took  eat«  Co 
imbue  the  mindi  of  hii  pupils,  fiinm  the  very  oommencement  of  their 
study,  With  that  relish  fot  the  truths  it  disclo%ed/  and  that  high  aense 
of  the  majesty  with  which  they  wers  invested,  that  predominated  in 
his  own  boBom  •  .  •  and  formed  them  betimes  to  that  clear, 
masculine,  and  direct  method  of  investigation  by  which)  with  the 
least  labour,  the  greatest  advances  might  be  acoomplivhed." 

From  the  year  1804  he  wbb  a  firequent  contributor  to  the  '  Edinbutgh 
Review,'  ana  most  of  his  Articles  in  that  periodical  still  pogsess  con- 
sidttrabl^  value.  They  an— 1,  Review  of  Mudge's  *  Trigonometrical 
Survey,'  v.,  1805;  2,  Review  of  Me<^ain  And  Delambrs^  'Base  du 
Systems  Metrique  Decimale,'  ix.,  1807;  3,  Review  of  Laplace,  'Trmitd 
de  Meohanique  Colette,'  xl,.1808;  4,  Review  of  < Le Compte  rendu 
par  rinstitut  de  France,  xv.,'l809;  9,  Review  of  Lambton'a  *  Indian 
Survey,' xxi.,  1813;  6,  Review  of  Laplace,  '  Essai  philosophique  ear 
les  Probabilitds,'  xxiil,  1814;  7,  Review  of  Baron  de  Zaeh,  *  Attrac- 
tion des  Montsi^nes^'  xxvL,  1816 ;  8,  Revie#  of '  Kater  on  the  Pendu- 
lum,' XXX.,  1818.  The  Whole  of  these  are  reprinted  in  the  fourth 
volume  of  the  collected  edition  of  hift  works,  published  at  Edinburgh 
in  1822,  in  4  vols.  6vo,  to  which  is  prefixed  A  memoir  of  the  anUior 
by  Dr.  James  G.  Playfair.  To  the  *  Encydopiedia  Britannica'  he 
contributed  the  articles  '  iBpinus '  and  '  Physical  Astronomy,'  and  an 
incomplete  '  Dissertation  on  the  Progress  of  Mathematical  and  Physical 
Science  since  the  Revival  of  Letters  in  Europe '  ('  Works,'  voL  ii). 
The  proofs  of  this  were  under  revisal  at  the  time  of  his  death.  IJis 
contributions  to  the  '  Transactions  of  the  Edinburgh  Royal  Society ' 
are:  1,  'On  the  Causes  Which  affect  the  Accuracy  of  Barometrical 
Measurement,'  i,  1788  (*  Works,'  vol.  ilL);  2,  *Life  of  Matthew 
Stewart.'  i.,  1788  ('  Works,'  iv.) ;  3,  '  Remarks  on  the  Asltronomy  of 
the  Brahmins,' ii.,  1790  (*  Works,'  iU.);  4,  'On  the  Origin  and  Inves- 
tigaUon  of  Porisms,'  UL,  1794  (*  Works,'  iii.);  5,  *  On  the  Trigonometry 
Of  the  Brahmins,'  iv.,  1798  ('Works,'  ill);  6,  *  Theorema  illative  to 
the  figure  of  the  Earth,'  v.,  1805  ('Works,'  iii.);  7.  'Kographical 
Account  of  the  late  Dr.  James  Button,'  v.,  1805  (*  Work*,'  iv.) ;  8, 
*0n  the  Solids  of  greatest  Attraction,'  vl,  1809  (*  Works,'  Hi.) ;  9, « On 
the  Progress  of  Heat  in  Spherical  Bodies,'  vi.,  1812  (' Works,' Ui.) ; 
10,  *  Biographical  Account  of  Dr.  John  Robison,'  vilL,  1810  (*  Work^' 
iv.) :  11,  *  On  the  Naval  Tactics  of  the  late  John  Clerk,  Esq.,'  ix.,  1821 
(*  Works,'  iii).  His  separate  works  not  alr^dy  mentioned  ar« : — 1, 
'  Elements  of  Geometry,'  EdiH.  1795,  8vo ;  it  contains  the  first  six 
books  of  Euclid,  the  elements  of  plane  and  spherical  trigonometry,  and 
a  supplement  on  the  geometry  of  solids  and  the  quadrature  of  the 
circle,  and  has  passed  through  four  editidbs  since  it  ceased  to  be  used 
as  a  text  book  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh.  2,  'Outlines  of 
Katurol  Philosophy,'  Edin..  1812  and  ]i816,  8  vols.  8vo.  This  con- 
tains the  heads  of  lectures  delivered  by  the  Author  at  the  univer«ity 
of  Edinburgh.  Merely  the  enunci&liotts  of  the  several  propositions 
and  the  formula)  as  adapted  to  practical  application  are  givers,  but 
reference  is  made  to  other  works,  when  the  demonstmtions  iwill  te 
found.  The  fir«t  vt>lume  comprises  statics,  dynamics,  hydrostatics, 
hydraulics,  and  pneumatics ;  the  second  nAfers  wholly  to  astnm«my ; 
a  third  volume  was  contemplated  to  comprise  optics,  electricity,  and 
magnetism,  but  was  hever  executed. 

*  PLAYFAIR,  LYON,  distinguished  fts  a  chemist.  He  Is  the  son  of 
Dr.  Qeorge  Playfair,  and  wss  bom  at  Bengal,  in  the  Bkst  Indies,  in 
1819.  His  father*s  family  resided  at  6t  Andrews,  in  Scotland,  to  the 
university  of  which  place  he  was  sent  to  receive  his  early  education. 
Here  he  evinced  an  inclination  for  chemistry,  which  led  hte  friends  in 
1834  to  send  him  to  Qiasgow,  where  he  studied  chemistry  uf^der  Pro- 
fessor Graham,  the  present  Master  of  the  Mint.  In  1836  he  went  out 
to  India,  and  during  his  short  stay  found  time  to  cultivate  hfs  favourite 
science,  and  give  to  the  world  some  chemical  analyses.  On  returning 
to  Euglabd  he  again  studied  under  bis  old  teacher,  Proffer  Oraham, 
who  was  how  professor  of  chemlBtH'  in  University  College,  London. 
The  fame  of  Liebig  however  attracted  him  to  Qiessen,  where  he  com- 
menced the  study  of  organic  chemistry  in  1838.  In  Liebig's  labonttory 
he  successfully  cultivated  original  analysis,  and  was  the  discoverer  of 
several  new  compounds.  He  took  Uie  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
in  the  University  of  Qiessen.  On  his  return  to  England  he  made 
himself  known  as  the  translator  of  Liebig's  *  Reports  on  the  Progress 
of  Oi^nic  Chemistry '  to  the  British  Association.  [Liebiq.I  His  first 
position  in  England  was  that  of  chemical  director  of  the  large  calico 
works  of  the  Messrs.  Thompson  at  Clitheroeu  In  1843  he  accepted  the 
post  of  Professor  of  Chemistry  at  the  Koyal  Institution  of  Manehester. 
In  this  position  he  became  a  successfbl  popular  teacher,  and  in  con- 
junction with  Dr.  Smith  atid  Mr.  Joule  prosecuted  many  originsl 
chemical  researchesL  During  this  period  he  was  pUced  on  the  com* 
mission  for  Investigating  the  state  of  health  of  the  iatge  towns  of 
England.  He  was  a  very  active  commissioner,  and  several  of  the  reports 
of  tne  Health  of  Towns  Commissioti  ^ere  drawn  up  by  him.  He  wai 
subsequently  appointed  chbmlst  to  the  Museum  of  Economic  Geolo^t 
then  in  Craig's-court.  The  laboratory  of  the  present  bnildlng  ia 
Jermyn-street  waa  constructed  under  his  direction.  In  conjunotien 
with  Sir  Henry  de  la  Beche  he  investigated  the  combustible  properttes 
of  the  various  kinds  of  coaL  He  analysed  the  qualities  of  the  pa 
l^ven  o^  by  biuning  coals,  and  the  results  of  his  labours  on  these  eiib* 
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teeto  hftTt  been  fjtfVk  fai  tke  <  Memoirs  of  the  Misaeam  of  Beo&omio 
Ueolog^y.* 

In  the  mofemente  prelimiDary  io  the  opoBiog  of  ike  Greet  BxkibMoa 
io  1851  he  took  en  aetive  pert>  and  was  app<^nted  speeial  eommiaeionep 
to  eommuBicate  with  loeel  eommitteee.  Id  tkie  oapaoitj  he  wet  of 
►Igoal  sertiee  In  eeoarisg  the  sueeea  of  ike  Exkibilioii.  Wkeo  ike 
Kxhihition  was  opened,  end  the  juries  had  been  aj^lnted  to  give  their 
nwarde  to  the  ezhibitora»  he  was  appointed  q>edal  eommlssioner  in 
charge  of  the  department  of  juriea.  For  his  servleee  in  eoanection 
with  the  Great  Exhibition  he  was  ntade  by  his  sovereign  a  Oompanion 
of  the  BaUi ;  and  Prince  Albert^  to  show  his  sense  of  the  same  servioes^ 
ulfered  him  the  position  of  geutleman-usher  inhiBhoiisehok),whiohke 
accepted.  He  was  also  removed  from  the  Museum  of  Eoonomio  Geology 
and  made  joint-secretary  with  Mr.  Cole  of  the  government  Department 
o!  Science  and  Art,  and  was  afterwards  for  a  time  sole  secretary ;  but 
in  1868  he  resigned  his  connection  with  South  Kensington  on  being 
appointed  Profesisor  of  Chemistry  in  Edinburgh  University. 

PLBY£L»  IQNACfi^  or  IQNAZ,  a  composer  in  great  lopute  towards 
the  oiose  of  the  last  oentury,  was  bom  in  1767»  at  Rupperstahl,  near 
Vienna.  He  was  the  twsnty-fourth  child  of  Martin  Pleyel,  a  sohool- 
master,  and  of  a  lady  of  noble  Ikmily,  who  incurred  the  reeentment  of 
her  parents  by  hep  mairiage,  and  was  disinherited.  In  giving  birth  to 
the  subject  of  this  notice  she  died ;  and  the  widower,  having  again 
married,  had  fourteen  ohildren  by  his  asoond  wifs^  and  lived  to  attain 
his  ninety-ninth  y«ar. 

Igoaee  was,  aooordlog  to  the  Austrian  custom,  initiated  in  Latin 
and  music  at  a  very  early  oge.  When  su^oient^  advanced  in  musio 
he  had  Yanhali  for  a  master,  and  subsequently  Haydn ;  but  the  last 
was  far  ftom  a  good  teaohei^  and  tke  student  acquired  more  knowledge 
of  his  art  duriuR  an  extensive  tour  whioh  he  made  in  Italy  by  hearing 
the  best  works  of  the  celebrated  composers,  and  more  taste  by  listening 
to  the  distinguished  perfonnere  of  that  country,  than  by  all  the  lessons 
ho  had  reoeived  in  Vienna.  In  1788  Pleyel  was  appointed  Maltre-do* 
Chapelle  of  Strasbourg  cathedral,  and  then  composed  many  msisss 
and  motets,  the  whole  of  which  wen  destroyed  in  a  great  fire  ahortly 
after  they  were  written.  During  the  next  ten  years  he  produced 
nearly  all  those  works  which  carried  his  name  into  every  oity  in 
Europe.  In  1701  he  visited  London,  on  the  invitation  of  the  managera 
of  *  The  Profeesional  Concert,'  who  engagsd  him  as  a  kind  of  rival  to 
Haydn  (whose  servioee  had  been  seonred  by  Salomon  for  his  ooncerts), 
and  composed  for  them  three  symphonias,  for  whioh  and  his  personal 
assiatance  he  reoeived  a  large  sum,  whioh  he  invested  in  the  purchase 
of  an  estate  near  Strasbourg.  In  1798,  during  the  phrousy  of  the 
French  revolution,  he  bdoauie  a  suspected  person,  and  having  been 
several  times  denounced,  at  length  deeded  it  prudent  to  fly,  but  was 
pursued  and  taken.  He  then  pleaded  his  aoquiesoenoe  in  the  new 
order  of  things  j  nevertheless^  as  a  proof  of  his  aiuoeri^,  he  was 
Inquired  to  set  a  kind  of  drama  for  the  anniversary  of  the  10th  of 
August  This  he  aecompiisbed  under  the  surveillanee  of  two  gen- 
darmes, and  saved  his  life.  He  now  sold  his  property,  went  to  p£ri^ 
and  entered  into  a  widely-extended  commercial  speculation  as  publiahev 
of  music  and  manufacturer  of  pianofortes.  This  proved  suooei sful,  and 
after  a  long,  active,  laborious  career,  he  retired  to  an  eetate  near  Paris 
purohssed  by  the  fruite  of  his  talents  and  industiy,  and  indulged  his 
taste  for  agriculture.  But  the  revolution  of  1880  exdted  iu  him  fresh 
thoqgh  unnecessary  alarm,  and  violently  agitated  a  frame  not  naturally 
strong.  His  health  failed,  and,  after  much  anxiety  aud  suffiiring,  he 
died  Koyember  14, 1881.  He  left  one  son,  who  inherited  some  portion 
of  his  father's  genius,  but  soon  abandoned  music  as  an  art^  and, 
following  his  parent's  steps,  pursued  it  very  prosperonsly  as  a  tnde. 

Pleyel,  in  the  height  of  his  popularity,  was  over-valued,  and  after^ 
wards,  when  the  tide  of  fashion  turned  against  him,  was  under-rated. 
Through  nearly  all  his  compositions  a  stream  of  agreeable  melody 
flows ;  they  are  marked  by  a  style  peculiarly  his  own,  generally  light, 
someUmes  very  trivial,  but  oocasionally  bold  and  vigorous :  a  few  of 
his  quartete  especially  posaess  muoh  beauty,  as  do  also  his  admirable 
Concertante,  his  Sonatas  dedicated  to  the  Queen  of  England,  and  his 
Scottish  airi^ 

PLI'NIUS  VALSRIA'KUS,  a  name  mentioned  in  a  Latin  inscription 
Ibund  at  Como  (Qruter,  i  686),  and  given  to  the  author  of  a  work 
entitled  *  Medioinss  Plinlana  Libri  Quinquei'  Nothing  is  known  of 
his  life,  but  the  work  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  about  the 
4th  century  a.d.  It  is  a  book  on  domestio  medicine,  compiled  f^m 
Pliny  the  Elder,  Dioecorides,  Galen,  and  others,  and  is  not  of  much 
▼alue.  The  fliet  three  books  are  taken  up  with  a  list  of  diseases, 
beginning  with  the  head  and  desoending  to  the  feet»  and  contain  an 
account  of  a  great  number  of  medidnee,  partly  taken  from  the  elder 
Pliny  and  partly  from  later  writers.  The  fourth  book  treate  of  the 
properties  of  plants  according  to  their  names,  and  is  in  a  great 
measure  taken  from  Galen.  The  flftli  book,  which  is  elmost  entirely 
extraoted  from  Alexander  Trallianns,  is  upon  diet  ss  accommodated 
to  diflerent  dlseasesi  There  is  a  little  book  by  Just  Godofr.  Giins, 
entitled  '  De  Auotore  Operis  de  Ke  MedicA,  vulgo  Plinio  Valeriano 
ascripti,'  4  to.  Lips.,  1786,  in  whioh,  with^much  learning  and  inge- 
nuity (but,  in  Hailer's  opinion,  unsuocesafully),  he  tries  to  prove  that 
the  work  in  question  was  written  by  a  Chiietian  physician  named 
Siburius,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  prefsce  to  Marcellus  Empirious. 
It  was  published  at  Iftome,  1509,  fol.,  by  Tfa*  Pighinuodusf  it  was 


Fsprinted  (an^  i^eoordhig  to  Haller,  'BibUotk.  Med.  Praok,*  muoh 
nson  aeourately),  fol.,  Bonon.,  1&16.  It  is  also  to  be  ibund  in  some, 
of  the  colleetions  of  tke  old  medioal  writers,  namely,  in  that  of 
Torittus  ('Tkorer*),  loL,  fiasU.,  1&28:  awl  in  the  Aldine,  Ibi,  Venei, 
1M7. 

PLINT  THE  ELDER.  Caioi  Plinius  SaouKsm  was  bom,  as  is 
commonly  supposed,  A.a  88.  The  place  of  his  birth  is  yery  unoer- 
ti^tn,  aud  has  been  the  subjeot  of  muoh  learned  controversy.  The 
aneient  writer  of  hie  Ufa,  ascribed  to  Suetoniue,  aud  after  him 
St.  Jevome  (in  *Chron.\  oall  him  a  native  of  Como  {Niutocometuit)} 
while  in  an  old  anonymous  liCs  he  is  said  to  have  been  bom  at  Verona, 
and  in  the  preface  to  his  *  Natural  History '  he  eaUs  C«tullns  (who  was 
oortainly  bom  there)  hie  fellow-countryman  (eaaterruneum).  A  full 
account  of  the  arguments  on  both  sides  is  given  by  Hesionioo,  in  kia 
'  Diftquisttionea  Plinianse,'  who  is  himself  inclined  to  give  the  honour 
to  Como. 

Very  little  is  known  of  the  events  of  Pliny's  ppblic  life ;  we  are 
merely  told  that  he  was  of  a  noUe  family,  and  after  distinguishiag 
himself  in  tke  field,  and  filling  the  offloe  of  augur  at  Rome^  was 
appointed  procurator  of  Spain.  Theee  employmenU  however  he  did 
not  suffer  to  hinder  his  studies;  and  his  manner  at  lifs,  as  it  is 
desoribed  by  his  nephew  (Piin.,  '  Episi,'  iil  6),  exhibits  a  degree  ol 
induatry  aud  persevevanoe  aearcely  to  be  paralleled.  In  aummer  be 
always  began  his  studies  ss  soon  as  it  was  light;  in  winter,  generally 
at  one  in  the  mornings  but  never  later  than  two,  and  often  at  midnightb 
No  man  ever  spent  less  time  in  bed ;  aud  soms|iutee  he  would,  with- 
out retiring  firom  his  books,  indulge  in  a  short  sleepy  and  then  pumue 
his  studies.  Before  day-break  it  was  ids  custom  to  wait  upon  Vespa- 
sian, who  likewise  ehoee  that  aeason  to  transact  business ;  and  when 
he  had  finished  the  aff4urs  which  the  emperor  committed  to  his  ohai-go 
he  returned  home  again  to  bis  studies.  After  a  slender  sepaat  at 
nocm,  he  would  frequently,  in  the  summer,  if  he  was  disengaged  from 
bttsinesi^  recline  in  the  sun,  during  whioh  time  some  author  was  read 
to  him,  from  which  he  made  extracts  and  observations.  This  was  his 
constant  method,  whatover  book  he  read;  for  it  was  a  maxim  ol  hie, 
that  '*  no  book  was  so  bad  but  eomsthing  might  be  learned  from  it.*^ 
When  this  was  over  he  genemlly  went  into  the  oold  bath,  after  whioh 
he  took  a  alight  refraahoient  of  food  and  rest;  and  then,  as  if  it  had 
been  a  new  day,  resumed  his  studiee  till  suppei^time,  wiien  a  book 
was  sgain  read  to  him,  upon  which  he  would  make  some  remarks  as 
they  went  on.  His  nefi^ew  mentions  a  aingular  instance  ('  Epiat,' 
ill.  6)  to  show  how  paraimoniaua  he  was  of  his  time,  and  how  ec^er 
after  knowledge.  His  reader  having  prooauneed  a  wa«d  wrong,  some 
one  at  the  table  made  him  repeat  it,  upon  which  Phny  asked  tliat 
person  if  he  understood  it^  and  when  he  acknowledged  that  he  did, 
*'  Why  then,"  said  he,  *<  would  yqn  make  him  go  faaok  again  I  We 
kave  lost  \)j  this  inteiTuption  above  ten  Hnea.'*  In  summer  he  alvi^a 
rose  from  supper  by  day-ligh^  and  in  wintais  as  soon  as  it  was  dark. 
Such  was  his  way  of  life  amidst  the  noiee  and  hurry  of  the  town ;  but 
in  the  country  Ids  whole  time  was  devoted  to  atudy  without  iuter- 
misaion,  excepting  ouly  when  ha  slept»  and  when  he  bathed,  that  i% 
waa  aotually  in  the  bath}  for  during  the  operation  of  rubbing  and 
wiping  he  was  employed  either  in  hearing  s^ue  book  raad  to  him  or 
in  dictating  himasli  In  his  journeys  he  lost  no  time  Irom  his  studies, 
his  mind  at  those  seaaona  being  disengaged  from  all  other  thoughts, 
and  a  seeretary  ov  amanuensis  constantly  attended  him  in  his  ehariot ; 
and  that  he  Slight  suffer  tke  leu  interruption  to  his  stadias,  instead  of 
wslkieg,  he  always  used  a  carria||e  in  BomiL  By  t^is  extraordinary 
application  he  fbund  leisure  to  write  a  great  number  of  volumea. 

The  ciraumataneea  of  hit  death,  like  his  maiioer  of  living,  were  yerj 
singular,  and  ara  also  deserihed  at  large  by  the  elegant  pen  of  his 
nephew.  He  was  at  that  time,  with  a  fleet  nnder  his  eomciand,  at 
Hisennni,  in  the  Gulf  of  Naples,  his  sister  and  her  aon  the  younger 
Pliny  being  with  him.  On  the  24th  of  August,  ▲.&  79,  about  one  in 
the  afternoon,  his  sister  desired  him  to  observe  a  cloud  of  a  very 
unusual  siae  and  shape.  He  was  in  his  study ;  but  immediately  avose, 
and  went  out  upon  an  eminence  to  view  it  mora  distinotly.  It  was 
pot  at  that  distance  discernible  from  what  mountain  this  cloud  issued, 
but  it  was  found  afterwards  to  ascend  from  Mount  Vesuvius.  Its 
figuro  resembled  that  of  a  pine  tree;  for  it  shot  up  to  «  great  height 
in  the  form  of  a  trunk,  which  extended  itself  at  top  into  a  sort  of 
branehes ;  and  it  appeared  sometimes  bright,  and  sometimes  dark  and 
spotted,  and  it  was  either  mors  or  less  impregnated  with  earth  and 
eindera.  This  waa  a  noble  phenomenon  for  the  philoeophio  Pliny,  who 
immediately  ordered  a  light  yeesel  to  be  got  reedy ;  bat  es  he  was 
coming  out  of  the  house  with  hit  tftble(a  for  his  observations,  the 
marinen  belonging  to  the  galley  stationed  stBatine  eufnestly  entreated 
him  to  come  to  their  assistanoe,  slnee  that  port  being  situated  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  Vesuvius,  thera  wee  no  w«y  for  them  of  eteape  but  by  sea. 
He  therafora  ordered  the  galleys  to  be  put  to  sem  and  went  himself 
on  boardf.with  the  intention  of  assisting  not  only  Ketinm  but  several 
other  towns  situated  upon  that  beikutiful  eosst  He  steerad  dirootly 
to  the  point  of  danger  from  whioh  othera  were  flying  with  the  Otmoit 
terror,  and  with  so  muoh  calmness  and  presence  of  mind  as  to  be  able 
to  make  and  dictate  his  obserTations  upon  the  motion  end  flgura  of 
that  dreadful  scene.  He  went  so  nee?  to  the  mountein  that  tho 
oindevB,  whioh  grew  thicker  and  hotter  the  n«erer  he  approaehed*  fell 
into  the  ships,  together  with  pumice-stones  imd  black  ^lieoee  of  boroing 
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rock :  they  were  likewiM  in  danger  not  only  of  being  agroond  by  the 
fudden  retreat  of  the  seap  but  alio  from  the  raat  fragments  which 
rolled  down  firom  the  moantain,  and  obetmoted  all  the  shore.  Here 
he  stopped  to  cooaider  whether  he  ahoold  retom,  to  which  Uie  pilot 
advised  him  :  "Fortune/'  says  he,  ''befriends the  brave;  carry  me  to 
PomponianuB."  Pomponianns  was  then  at  Stabisd,  a  town  separated 
by  a  gulf  which  the  sesy  after  several  windings,  forms  upon  that  shore. 
He  found  him  in  the  greatest  consternation,  but  exhorted  him  to  keep 
up  his  spirits ;  and  the  more  to  dissipate  his  fears,  he  ordered,  with  an 
air  of  unconcern,  the  baths  to  be  got  ready.  After  having  bathed,  he 
sat  down  to  supper  with  apparent  cfaeerfulness.  In  the  meanwhile 
the  eruption  from  Vesuvius  flamed  out  in  several  places  with  much 
violence,  which  the  darkness  of  the  night  contributed  to  render  still 
more  visible  and  dreadful.  Pliny,  to  soothe  the  apprehensions  of  his 
friend,  assured  him  it  was  only  the  burning  of  the  villages  which  the 
country-people  had  abandonflnd  to  the  flames :  after  this  he  retired, 
and  haid  some  sleep.  The  court  which  led  to  his  apartment  being  in 
the  meantime  almost  filled  with  stones  and  ashes,  if  he  had  continued 
there  any  longer  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  him  to  have  made 
his  way  out ;  it  was  therefore  thought  proper  to  awaken  him.  He  got 
up,  and  went  to  Pomponianns  and  the  rest  of  the  company,  who  were 
not  sufficiently  unconcerned  to  think  of  going  to  bed.  They  consulted 
together  whether  it  would  be  most  prudent  to  trust  to  the  houses, 
which  now  shook  from  side  to  aide  with  frequent  and  violent  rockings, 
or  to  fly  to  the  open  fields,  where  the  calcined  ston^  and  cinders, 
though  light  indeed,  yet  fell  in  large  showers  and  threatened  destruc- 
tion. In  this  distress  they  resolved  for  the  fields,  as  the  less  dangerous 
situation  of  the  two;  and  went  out,  having  pillows  tied  upon  their 
heads  with  napkins,  which  was  all  their  defence  against  the  storms  of 
•tones  that  fdl  around  them*  They  thought  proper  to  go  down 
farther  upon  the  shore,  to  observe  if  Uiey  might  safely  put  out  to  sea; 
but  they  found  the  waves  still  running  extremely  high  and  boi&terous. 
There  Fliny,  taking  a  draught  or  two  of  water,  threw  himself  down 
upon  a  doUi  that  was  spread  for  him ;  when  immediately  the  flames, 
and  a  strong  smell  of  sulphur  which  wa  the  forerunner  of  them, 
dispersed  the  rest  of  the  company,  and  obliged  him  to  arise.  He 
raised  himself,  with  the  assistance  of  two  of  his  servants  (for  he  was 
oorpulent),  and  instantly  fell  down  dead,  suffocated,  as  his  nephew 
oonjectures,  by  some  gross  and  noxious  vapour ;  for  he  had  always 
weak  lungs,  and  was  frequently  subject  to  a  difficulty  of  breathing.  As 
soon  as  it  was  light  again,  which  was  not  till  the  third  day  after,  his 
body  was  found  entire,  and  without  any  marks  of  violence  upon  it, 
exactly  in  the  same  poatnre  that  he  fell,  and  looking  more  like  a  man 
asleep  than  dead. 

Such  is  the  interesting  account  given  by  the  younger  Pliny,  in  a 
letter  to  Tacitus  (<  Epist,'  vi.  16),  of  the  death  of  this  remarkable 
man.  The  titles  of  several  of  bis  works  are  given  by  his  nephew 
('Epist,'  iiL  6);  of  these  the  only  one  that  U  still  extant  is  his 
'Natural  History,'  which  may  well  be  called  "  a  work  of  great  compass 
and  erudition,  and  as  Tsried  as  nature  herself."  (Ibid.)  To  give  any* 
thiug  like  a  complete  critical  analysis  of  this  work  would  require  the 
immense  and  multifarious  learning  of  Pliny  himself,  and  a  ti&orough 
knowledge  not  only  of  all  that  the  andentti  have  written  on  the  same 
subjects,  but  also  of  all  the  improvements  and  discoveries  of  modem 
timee.  Accordingly  in  the  great  French  translation,  published  by 
Panckoucke,  the  assistance  of  a  great  number  of  scientific  men  was 
secured,  each  of  whom  laboured  to  illustrate  Pliny*s  opinions  on  his 
own  particular  b^uich  of  knowledge.  The  work  consists  of  thirty- 
seven  books,  all  of  which  are  still  extant,  though  the  text  is  in  many 
places  in  a  very  corrupt  state,  and  several  passages  are  quite  lost. 
The  first  book  is  a  table  of  the  contents  of  the  other  thirty-six ;  the 
second  treats  of  the  world,  the  elements,  the  stars,  the  winds,  &a; 
the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  contain  a  geographical  account  of 
the  whole  of  the  then  known  world ;  the  seventh  treats  of  the  gene- 
ration and  organisation  of  man,  the  most  remarkable  characters  that 
have  ever  lived,  and  the  most  useful  inventions ;  the  eighth,  ninth, 
tenth,  and  eleventh  contain  a  system  of  aoology,  and  treat  of  beasts, 
fishes,  birds,  and  insects,  and  of  human  and  comparative  anatomy; 
sixteen  books,  from  the  twelfth  to  the  twenty- seventh,  are  given  up  to 
botany,  and  give  an  account  of  trees,  herbs,  fruit,  com,  fta,  and  the 
medicines  which  they  furnish ;  ^^6  books,  from  the  twenty-eighth  to 
the  thirty-second,  treat  of  medicines  derived  from  different  animals ; 
the  thir^-tbird  and  thirty-fourth,  of  different  kinds  of  metals,  Ac ; 
the  thirty-fifth,  of  colours  and  paintinga;  the  thirty*sixth,  of  stones 
and  soulptnre ;  and  the  thirty-seventh,  of  different  kmds  of  gems,  Ac. 

This  will  give  some  idea  of  the  miscellaneoua  nature  of  the  contents 
of  thia  extraordinary  work;  and  if  th6  judgment  of  the  writer  had 
been  equal  to  his  industry  and  learning;  it  might  well  haye  been  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  greatest  monuments  of  human  ability.  The 
contrary  however  is  notoriously  the  case.  Cuvier  (*  Biog.  UniTcrs.,' 
tome  XXXV.)  gives  the  following  character  of  it : — "Pliny's  great  work 
is  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  precious  monuments  left  us  by 
antiquity,  and  a  proof  of  the  astonishing  learning  of  a  warrior  and  a 
statesman.  In  order  justly  to  appreciate  this  vast  and  celebrated 
eompotition,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  plan,  the  facts,  and  the 
style.  The  plan  ia  immense,"  ftc.  ftc.  "  It  was  impossible  but  that 
the  author,  in  treating  of  this  prodigious  number  of  objects,  however 
rapidly,  should  record  a  multitude  of  remarkable  facts,  which  are  to 


us  the  more  valuable  as  he  is  the  only  extant  author  who  mentions 
them.  Unhappily  the  way  in  which  he  has  collected  and  arranged 
them  causes  them  to  lose  much  of  their  value  by  the  mixture  of  truth 
and  falsehood  which  is  met  with  in  almost  equal  proportions,  and- 
especiallv  by  the  difficulty  (and  in  most  cases  the  impossibility)  of 
reoognising  the  precise  creaturea  that  he  means  to  describe,  Pliny 
was  not  an  observer,  like  Aristotle ;  still  less  was  he  a  man  of  genius, 
capable,  like  that  great  philosopher,  of  seising  the  laws  and  relatione 
which  have  guided  nature  in  her  productions.  In  general  he  is  only  a 
compiler,  and  indeed  for  the  most  part  a  compiler  who  has  not  himself 
any  idea  of  the  subjects  on  which  he  collects  the  teatiuionies  of  otheni, 
and  therefore  cannot  appreciate  the  truth  of  these  testimonies,  nor 
even  always  understand  what  they  mean.  In  short  he  is  an  author 
devoid  of  criticism,  who,  after  having  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  in 
making  extracts,  has  ranged  them  under  certain  chapters,  to  which  he 
has  added  reflections  that  have  no  reference  to  science  properly  so 
called,  but  display  alternately  either  the  meet  superstitious  credulity 
or  the  declaniations  of  a  discontented  philosophy,  which  finds  fault 
continually  with  mankind,  with  nature,  and  with  the  gods  themselves. 
...  A  comparison  of  his  extracts  wiUi  such  of  the  originsl  authors 
as  are  stUl  extant,  and  especially  with  Aristotle,  shows  us  that  Pliny 
was  far  from  selecting  either  what  was  most  important  or  most  exacL 
In  general  he  prefers  whatever  is  singular  and  marvellous,  whatever 
helps  him  in  establishing  the  contrasts  he  so  much  delights  in,  or  the 
reproaches  he  is  so  fond  of  uttering  against  Providence.  It  is  true 
that  he  does  not  give  the  same  degree  of  faith  to  everything  that  he 
mentions,  but  it  is  quite  by  chance  that  he  believes  or  doubts ;  and 
it  is  by  no  means  the  moat  childiBh  stories  that  always  provoke  his 
incredulity.  .  •  .  Another  great  fault  in  Pliny  is,  that  he  does  not 
always  give  the  true  sense  of  the  authors  that  he  translates,  especially 
iu  the  designation  of  different  species  of  animals ;  and  though  we  have 
so  few  materials  remaining  to  enable  us  to  judge  of  this  kind  of  error 
with  any  degree  of  certainty,  it  is  easy  to  prove  that  in  several  inatances 
he  baa  mi8tran»lated  the  names  of  the  animals  mentioned  by  Aristotle. 
...  It  must  then  be  confessed  that,  as  far  as  his  facts  are  concerned, 
the  only  part  of  his  work  which  has  any  real  interest  for  us  in  the 
present  day  is  that  which  relates  to  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
ancients^  and  to  their  proficiency  in  different  arts,  besides  some  histo- 
rical and  geographical  details,  which  are  to  be  found  nowhere  else. 
•  .  .  With  respect  to  his  style,  wherever  he  introduces  general  ideas 
or  philosophical  views,  his  language  assumes  an  energy  and  vivacity, 
and  his  thoughts  acquire  an  unexpected  boldnesa,  which  make  some 
amends  for  his  dry  enumerations,  and  excuses  him,  in  the  opinion  of 
many  of  his  readers,  for  the  deBciencies  of  his  scientific  information. 
He  is  perhaps  too  fond  of  point,  and  contrast,  and  emphasis;  and 
there  is  in  some  places  an  obscurity,  which  results  less  from  the  nature 
of  his  subject  thui  from  a  desire  of  expressing  himself  with  a  pregnant 
brevity  and  conciseness;  but  he  is  always  grave  and  noble,  and  every- 
where shows  a  love  of  justice  and  respect  for  virtue,  a  horror  of  the 
cruelty  and  meanness  of  which  he  had  before  his  eyes  such  terrible 
examples,  and  a  contempt  for  the  unbridled  luxury  which  had  in  his 
time  so  deeply  corrupted  the  Roman  people.  In  these  reepects  he 
cannot  be  too  much  commended ;  and  in  spite  of  the  defects  which  we 
cannot  but  recognise  in  him  when  we  consider  him  as  a  naturalist,  we 
must  nevertheless  allow  that  of  all  the  authors  who  wrote  after  the 
Augustan  age,  he  deeerves  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  moat  valuable 
and  most  worthy  to  be  ranked  among  the  classics." 

Not  the  least  important  part  of  Plin/a  work  is  his  compendious 
history  of  the  arts  amongst  the  Oreeks,  in  books  xxxiv.,  xxxv.,  and 
xxxvL  ;  for  though  so  often  minute  and  circumstantial  in  his  details 
of  unimportant  matters,  and  often  negligent  and  careless  about  subjects 
of  the  highest  interest  Pliny's  account  is  upon  the  whole  clear  and 
Bucdnct,  and  evidently  contains  many  extracts  from  the  writings  of 
ancient  artists  themselves.  The  errors  that  we  have  to  reproach  him 
with  are  either  unimportant  inaocuracieB  ioseparably  connected  with 
so  great  an  undertaking  as  his  '  Natural  History,'  or  some  few  miscon- 
ceptions owing  to  his  want  of  a  practical  acquaintance  with  the  arts, 
and  which  may  be  easily  remedied  by  an  artiste  At  the  aame  tune  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  he  is  frequently  credulous  and  his  matter 
irrelevant,  and  his  accounts  are  occasionally  such  a  confusion  of 
tradition  and  legend  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  distinguish  what 
is  authentic  from  what  is  fabulous ;  such  is  his  account  of  the  origin 
of  the  imitative  arts  (zxxv.  12,  43).  It  is  also  evident  that  he  fre- 
quently did  not  clearly  understand  what  he  has  endeavoured  to  oonvey 
to  others,  and  the  consequence  is  that  he  is  sometimes  unintelligible. 
He  also  lavishes  encomiums  upon  the  moat  trivial  objects  and  examples 
of  purely  mechanioal  excellence,  and  passes  cursorily  over  the  greateat 
worka. 

Pliny  commences  his  historical  sketch,  but  more  particularly  that 
of  painting,  from  the  time  of  Polygnotus  and  Phidias ;  everything  that 
took  place  before  that  time  he  very  summarily  terms  the  "  incunabula," 
or  firsb  efforts  of  art.  His  immediate  authorities  probably  gave  him 
no  satisfactory  account  of  an  earlier  period.  Concerning  this  period 
however  he  has  given  us  many  valuable  though  unconnected  remarks. 
Tet,  when  we  consider  the  original  sources  that  he  appears  to  have 
consulted— the  writings  of  ancient  painters  and  sculptors,  the  works  of 
Apelles,  Euphranor,  Antigonus,  Xenocrates,  Pasiteles,  and  Mensechmus, 
all  of  whidi  are  mentioned  by  Pliny  himself  *(ftnd  there  were  many 
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others  tbmt  he  mis;ht  have  ooniolted)  (JaniiUy '  De  Pia  Vet/  ii.  8),  th« 
yolumesof  Meknihius,  Pamphilus,  ProtogaoM,  and  oihen~wa  cannot 
help  feeling  surprise  that  he  has  given  ns  so  little.  Howeyer,  oat  of 
about  one  nundred  artists  of  great  celebrity,  of  whom  more  than  the 
third  were  painters,  the  rest  sculptors,  statuaries,  and  woriLors  of  gems, 
&c.,  and  more  than  twice  that  number  of  artists  of  less-note^  whose 
names  have  been  handed  down  to  us,  Pliny  has  scarcely  omitted  one 
name  of  importance,  but  has  on  the  other  hand  preserved  notices  of 
the  works  of  many  artists  of  whom  we  have  no  mention  whatever  in 
any  other  ancient  writer.    In  his  dates  he  seldom  erxs. 

The  '  Geography  *  of  Pliny  is  an  important  part  of  his  '  Natural 
History,'  but  the  same  general  remarks  will  apply  to  it  that  applv  to 
the  whole  compilation :  it  is  the  work  of  a  man  who  had  abundant 
materials  before  him,  but  either  knew  not  how  to  use  them  or  did  not 
take  pains  enough.  Xhis  geographical  sketch,  which  oomprebended 
the  then  known  world,  is  much  too  brief  to  be  pftvpiouous ;  so  much 
is  crowded  into  a  narrow  compass,  that  it  is  often  almost  a  bare 
catalogue  of  names,  and  if  we  had  no  other  guides  it  would  continually 
mislead  us.  PUoys  description  of  what  he  calls  Gmecia,  which  com- 
menoes  with  Attio^  is  a  good  example  of  his  careless  and  confused 
compilation;  and  yet  he  has,  even  in  hie  'Ghograpby,'  preserved 
many  curious  fiscts^  and  he  must  have  often  had  access  to  excellent 
materials. 

The  number  of  editions  that  have  been  published  of  his  work  is 
immense,  and  more  than  twenty  appeared  before  the  end  of  the  15tji 
century.  However,  only  the  most  curious  and  the  most  valuable  can 
here  be  notioed.  The  first  edition  was  published  at  Venice,  1469, 
folio,  by  Joannes  de  Spira,  which  is  a  very  beautiful  example  of 
ancient  typography,  but  of  little  critical  value.  The  seooud  edition, 
a  volume  of  great  rarity,  was  printed  by  Sweynheym  and  Pannartz, 
Romss,  1470,  folio.  Those  most  worth  mentionxDg  for  their  critical 
excellence  are — that  by  Hardouin,  Paris,  1685,  4 to,  5  vols.,  of  which 
a  second  edition  was  published.  Pari*,  1723,  folio,  3  vols. ;  that  by 
Franzius,  8vo,  10  vols,  Lips.,  1778-91 :  and  that  published  by  Panok- 
oucke,  Paris,  8vo,  20  vob.,  1829-38,  with  a  new  French  translation 
by  Ajasson.  de  Grandsagne,  and  copious  notes  by  many  of  the  most 
eminent  scientific  men  of  France.  The  edition  by  Sillig,  Lipa,1831- 
86,  12mo,  6  vols.,  is  particularly  worth  noticing  on  account  of  its 
containing  the  various  readings  of  a  manuscript  at  Bamberg,  which 
had  never  before  been  collated,  and  which  inserts  words  and  clauses 
in  several  pai^aages  that  had  never  been  suspected  of  being  unsound 
(thus  proving  beyond  a  doubt  that  much  of  the  obscurity  of  Pliny's 
style  may  be  attributed  to  the  corrupt  state  of  the  text).  Perhaps 
the  two  most  useful  works  in  illustration  of  Pliny  are  the  'Exerd- 
tationes  Plinianra'  of  Salmasius,  2  vols,  folio,  Paris,  1629;  and  the 
'  Disquisitiones  Plinianss*  of  Latour-Rezzonico,  2  vols,  folio,  Parmaa, 
1763-67.  It  has  been  translated  into  almost  all  languages;  into 
Arabio  by  the  famous  Honain  Ibn  Ishak  (better  known  perhaps 
by  bis  Latinised  name  *  Joannitius) ;  into  Italian  by  Landino,  by  Bruo* 
cioli,  snd  by  Domfniohi;  into  German  by  Dense,  and  by  Grosse; 
into  Spanish  by  Huerta;  into  old  French  by  Dupinet,  Lyon,  1562, 
2  vols,  folio ;  and  into  modem  French  by  Poiasioet  de  Sivry.  The 
best  French  translation  is  that  in  the  edition  by  Paockoucke  men- 
tioned above.  A  Dutch  translation  was  published  at  Amheim,  4to, 
1617.  There  is  a  pretty  good  old  English  translation  by  Holland, 
1601,  and  a  new  trandation,  published  in  fiohn's  '  Classical  Library,' 
by  Bo»fDck  and  Riley. 

PLINY  THE  YOUNGER.  Caius  Punius  Cjeoilius  Sxoukdub 
was  born  at  Comum,  a  town  on  the  Lake  Larius  in  Insubria^  The 
date  of  his  birth  is  A.D.  61  or  62 ;  for  he  himself  tells  us  {*  Ep.,'  vi  20) 
that  he  was  in  his  eighteenth  year  when  the  extraordinary  eruption 
of  Mount  Vesuvius  took  place  which  occasioned  the  death  of  his 
uncle ;  and  this  event  was  in  79.  Of  his  father  nothing  is  known, 
except  that  his  name  was  Caius  Csecilius,  that  he  was  of  equestrian 
family,  and  that  he  died  in  the  early  days  of  his  son.  His  mother 
was  Plinia,  the  sister  of  Pliny  the  Elder,  at  whose  house^  after  losing 
her  husband,  she,  with  her  son,  took  up  her  abode.  The  young 
Ceeciliua  was  adopted  by  Pliny  ('  Ep.,'  v.  8),  and  was  thenceforward 
called  by  hia  name.  ' 

His  education  commenced  under  the  care  of  his  mother  and  uncle. 
Verginius  Rufus,  of  whom  his  pupil  hss  left  a  grateful  record  ('Ep.,' 
ii.  1),  was  left  his  tutor.  His  youthful  attainments  were  of  no  ordi- 
nary kind,  for  he  composed  a  Greek  tragedy  in  his  fourteenth  year. 
After  this  he  wt-nt  to  Rome  and  studied  rhetoric  under  Quintilian  and 
Nicetes.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  began  to  practise  in  the  court  of 
the  Centumviri,  and  he  subsequently  appealed  as  an  advocate  in 
several  caaes  before  the  senate;  but  though  he  may  have  had  a  com- 
petent knowledge  of  law,  it  is  clear  from  his  own  letters  that  he  had 
no  great  capacity  for  difficult  legal  questions.  The  following  references 
t^'ili  show  in  what  kind  of  cases  he  was  chiefly  employed:— v.  8; 
ii.  14 ;  iv.  16 ;  ii.  11,  12 ;  iii  4,  8 ;  iv.  9,  16,  24 ;  v.  20 ;  vi.  5, 18,  &c. 

In  his  twenty-first  year  he  went  as  military  tribune  into  Syria, 
where  be  met  with  Euphrates  the  stoic  and  Artemidofus,  whose 
society  he  mad%  available  to  his  improvement  in  the  study  of  philo- 
sophy. He  seems,  within  the  space  of  two  years,  to  have  returned 
from  Syria ;  and  we  find  him  resident  at  Rome  until,  about  the  forty- 
second  year  of  hut  age,  in  103,  he  was  appointed  by  Trajan  proconsul 
of  Rithynia,  after  he  had,  with  the  greatest  honour  to  himself,  dis- 


ehatged  numerona  other  offioes  in  the  states  and  had  attained  the 
nmk  of  senator,  as  is  inferred  from  his  letters,    (iii  20 ;  iv.  25.) 

He  cultivated  a  friendship  with  many  eminent  men,  particularly 
with  Tadtut  the  historian,  his  senior  by  a  few  years,  whom  he  strove 
earnestly  to  imitate.  Tadtus,  on  the  other  hand,  held  him  in  no  leas 
admiration,  and  entrusted  him  with  the  ooneotion  of  his  own  works. 
Indeed  the  friendship  of  Pliny  and  Tacitus  became  in  a  manner  pro- 
verbial ;  and  they  were  esteemed  the  most  learned  men  of  their  time, 
"  the  duumviri  of  letters,"  as  CeUarius  calls  them. 

Pliny  was  a  man  of  strict  frugality  and  temperance ;  he  was  afiOible 
and  kind  to  all  men ;  and  being  posaesaed  of  an  ample  fortune,  he 
was  exceeded  by  none  in  acts  of  beneficence^  whetheir  public  or 
private.  He  was  twice  married,  though  his  second  wife  only  (Cal- 
pumia)  is  mentioned  by  name,  and  she  was  a  very  aocompUshed  woman. 
He  had  no  children.  The  time  and  other  circumstanoes  of  Pliny's 
death  are  uncertain.  It  is  however  generally  believed  that  he  died 
about  the  end  of  Trajan's  reign,  which  was  in  116. 

Of  many  works  written  by  PUny  we  have  only  his  'Epistles,'  in  ten 
books,  and  his  '  Panegyric  upon  Trajan.'  The  latter  has  been  always 
admired  as  a  compoaition  of  great  excellence.  The  first  nine  books 
of  the  'Epistles'  are  addressed  to  various  persons;  the  tenth  book 
consists  of  epistles  addressed  to  Trajan  only,  with  a  number  of 
Trajan's  answers. 

The  name  of  Pliny  the  Younger  has,  from  the  days  of  Tertullian, 
been  mentioned  with  peculiar  interest  by  Christian  writers  on  account 
of  the  testimony  which  he  bore  concerning  the  Christians  of  his  day 
in  Bithynia.  They  form  the  subject  of  a  rather  long  letter  (x.  97)  to 
Trajan,  written  about  forty  years  after  the  death  of  St.  Paul,  and 
followed  by  a  short  answer  from  Trajan.  With  all  his  advantages  of 
education,  Pliny  was  superstitious  and  oreduloua.  Though  a  kind- 
hearted  man  even  to  slaves  (viii.  1, 16, 19),  he  was  intolerant  and 
cruel  to  the  Christians ;  and,  according  to  his  own  account,  he  put  to 
death  the  Christians  of  Bithynia  who  would  not  abjure  their  religion, 
though  he  considered  it  only  an  innocent  superatition. 

The  materials  for  Pliny's  life  may  be  collected  from  his '  Epistles, 
from  which  a  brief  notice  has  been  drawn  up  by  CeUarius,  and  one 
more  elaborate  by  Maason ;  there  is  alao  a  very  oomplete  Life  of 
Pliny,  with  abundant  references  to  hia  letters,  pre6xed  to  E.  Thier- 
feld's  German  translation  of  the  '  Epistles  and  Panegyric,'  Munich, 
1828.  But  the  reader  ia  referred  to  the  '  Epistles '  themselves  for  the 
most  gratifying  notice  of  PUny  the  Younger,  every  epistle  being,  as 
Melmoth  observes,  "  a  kind  of  historical  sketch,  wherein  we  have 
view  of  him  in  some  striking  attitude  either  of  active  or  contempla- 
tive life."  Pliny's  '  Epistles '  have  been  translated  into  EogUsh  by 
Lord  Orrery  and  Mr.  Melmoth.  The  best  edition  of  Pliny's  '  Epistles' 
is  that  of  CortiuB  and  Longolius,  4to,  Amst.,  1734.  Of  the  editions 
of  the  '  Epistles  and  Panegyric'  together  may  be  recommended  those 
of  Christopher  CeUarius,  12mo,  Leipzig,  1693;  Hearne,  with  Life  by 
Masson  prefixed,  8vo.  Oxford,  1703 ;  Gierig,  2  vols.  8vo,  Leipzig,  1806; 
and  Gesaetan  and  Schaefer,  Leipaig,  1805. 

PLOOS  VAN  AMSTEL^  CORNELiS,  a  celebrated  Dutch  amateur 
engraver  and  designer,  was  bom  at  Amsterdam,  in  1726.  He  is 
chiefly  distinguished  for  his  imitations  of  the  drawings  of  old  maatera, 
of  which  he  possessed  one  of  the  best  collections  known,  amounting 
to  5000  drawings  by  celebrated  Italian,  German,  French,  Flemish,  and 
Dutch  masters,  from  Giotto  to  his  own  time.  Bom  of  a  good  and 
wealthy  famUy,  he  had  every  opportunity  for  improving  his  taste  and 
advancing  his  pursuits.  Being  acquainted  with  all  the  principal 
collectors  of  Amsterdam,  he  commenced  making  his  own  valuaole 
coUection  at  a  very  early  age.  He  had  likewise  a  very  valuable  oolleo- 
tion  of  prints  and  etchings,  especially  of  the  works  of  Lucas  van 
Leyden,  Albert  Diirer,  Golxius,  Cornells  and  Jan  Yisser,  N.  Berohem, 
and  especially  Rembrandt. 

Ploos  van  Amatel'a  own  works  consist  chiefly  of  imitations  of 
drawings  of  old  masters,  in  chalk,  washed,  and  coloured ;  the  coloured 
imitations  were  accomplished  by  printing  with  aeveral  plates.  In 
1765  he  published  a  collection  of  forty-six  such  imitations  in  various 
styles,  after  drawings  by  A.  Vandevelde^  Rembrandt,  Ostade,  Gerard 
Dow,  Baokhuysen,  Metzu,  Berchem,  A.  Bloeoiart,  Wouvermann, 
Mieris,  Terburg,  and  others.  There  are  altogether  upwards  of  one 
hundred  imitations  of  drawings  by  Ploos  van  AnuBtel,  and  many  of  these 
are  published  in  various  stagea  of  progress,  but  very  few  impressions 
were  taken  of  any.  Th^  are  enumerated  and  described  by  Weigel 
in  the  '  Kunst  Katalog^'  and  in  Nagler^s  '  Kiinstler  Lexicon.'  A  wAr 
lection  of  one  hundred  of  Van  Amstel's  and  some  additional  similar 
imitations,  with  a  portrait  of  Van  Amstel,  was  publiahed  by  0.  Josi, 
in  London,  in  1821,  royal  folio;  but  only  one  hundred  oopiea  were 
printed,  and  at  the  enormous  price  of  forty  guineas  per  copy. 

Ploos  van  Amstel  died  at  Amsterdam,  December  20, 1798,  and  on 
March  3rd,  1800,  hia  valuable  collection,  with  the  exception  of  the 
etchings  of  Rembrandt,  was  sold  by  auction,  and  realised  the  large 
sum  of  109,406  florins. 

(Van  Eynden  en  Vender  WUHgen,  OuehiedewU  der  VaUrland§efie 
SchUdekuntt aedert  de  hdfi  der  XVJIL  Eema.  1816-42.) 

PLOT,  ROBERT,  LLJ>.,  was  the  son  of  Robert  Plot,  of  Sutton- 
Bame  in  Kent,  and  bom  in  that  county  in  1641.  He  had  his  early 
education  in  the  school  at  Wye,  from  which  he  passed  to  Magdalen 
Hall,  Oxford.    He  took  his  Maatei^s  degree  in  arts  and  both  his 
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degrefls  hi  law,  koA  ihMi  renovtd  to'  Unlvenhy  OoUege.  In  10T7  lie 
published  a  '  Natuval  Hftrtory  of  Oifordsblre/  iDtendiog  to  publish 
Bimilar  works  on  other  eouuties,  a  work  whioh  gained  for  him  eon- 
aidenble  reputatioo.  In  1692  be  was  eleotad  one  of  tbtf  seorotaiiea 
of  the  Royal  Sodety,  and  in  the  suooeeding  year  was  appointed  bv 
Ashmole  the  keeper  of  the  museum  which  he  had  founded  at  Oxford. 
About  this  time  also  he  was  ohoaen  professor  of  ohemistry  in  that 
university.  In  1681  h0  publiahed  a  traot  on  the  origin  of  springs,  and 
in  1686  a  *  Natural  Hlitory  of  Stafibrdshire,'  on  the  plan  of  his  work 
on  Oxfordshire. 

8o  far  his  life  is  that  of  a  naturaUst  and  man  of  seienoe ;  but  having 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  by  an  enoomiastio  speeoh 
whioh  he  pronoun^  when  the  duke  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of 
D.O.L.  in  the  University,  he  was  appointed  iiis  secretary,  and  in  1688  was 
made  by  King  James  II.  historlogmpherroyal,  a  privilege  being  granted 
to  him  of  aooees,  without  the  payment  of  feea,  to  all  the  depositories  of 
the  public  records.  In  1694  he  was  made  Mowbray  Herald  Extra- 
ordinary, and  registrar  of  the  Court  of  Honour.  What  he  might  have 
(lone  in  the  department  of  history  and  antiquities  we  oannot  deter- 
mine, as  he  lived  not  long  after  he  thus  deviated  from  his  original 
path,  dying  at  his  hereditary  estate  at  8utton-Barne,  in  1696,  at  the 
aue  of  fifty-five.  He  was  a  credulous  and  uncritical  writer,  and  haa 
left  no  permanent  reputation. 

PLOTl'NUS,  the  most  oelebrated  writer  and  teacher  of  the  Neo- 
Platonio  school  at  Alexandria,  was  born  at  Lyoopolis  in  Egypt,  a.d. 
204.  At  the  ag^  of  twenty-eight  he  betook  himself  to  the  study  of 
philosophy,  and  attended  the  lectures  of  most  of  the  teachers  who  then 
nourished  at  Alexandria.  He  attached  himself  more  particularly  to 
Ammonius,  the  founder  of  the  eclectic  school,  and  studied  for  eleven 
years  tinder  that  master.  The  expedition  which  the  emperor  Gordian 
undertook  against  the  Farthians  in  243  furnished  an  opportunity, 
which  Plotinus  had  long  coveted,  of  forming  a  personal  acquaintanoe 
with  the  sages  of  the  East,  whose  doctrtnes  were  so  much  commended 
by  the  philosophers  of  the  Alexandrian  sohool,  and  were  supposed  by 
them  to  have  formed  the  basis  of  many  of  the  speculations  of  their 
great  master  Plato.  Accordingly,  Plotinus  joined  the  army  of  Oordian, 
whioh  he  accompanied  as  far  as  the  Euphrates,  and  when  the  emperor 
was  murdered  there,  he  fled  first  to  Antiooh  and  then  to  Bbm& 
During  the  first  ten  years  of  bis  residence  at  Rome,  Plotinus  con« 
tented  himself  with  giving  oral  instruction  to  his  pupils,  but  at  last^ 
In  ills  fiftieth  yf  ar,  he  was  induced  by  the  importunities  of  Porphyry, 
the  most  ftimous  of  his  disciples,  to  commit  to  writing  the  substance 
of  his  lectures.  He  remained  at  Home  till  his  death  in  274,  and  during 
all  that  time  he  was  busily  engaged  as  a  teacher  of  the  edectio  or 
Neo-Platonie  doctrines.  He  was  a  great  favourite  with  the  emperor 
Qallienus,  who  was  on  the  point  of  allowing  him  to  rebuild  a  ruined  oity 
in  Campania,  in  order  that  he  might  try  the  experiment  of  establishing 
a  Utopia  there  after  the  model  of  Plato's  republio.  He  died  in  Cam* 
pania,  not  on  the  scene  of  his  projected  city  of  philosophers,  but  at 
the  house  of  a  friend,  who  maintained  and  attended  him  during  his 
sufferings  under  an  accumulation  of  diseasea 

The  works  of  Plotinus  consist  of  fifty«four  books,  whioh  were 
divided  into  six  '  Enneads,'  or  sets  of  nine  books,  by  his  pupil  Por> 
phyry,  who  endeavoured  to  reduce  them  to  intelligible  order,  and  to 
correct  the  obscurities  and  other  faults  of  style  under  which  they 
laboured.  He  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  mjstioal  and  confused 
authors  in  any  language,  and  we  shall  not  wonder  at  this  if  we  reool* 
leot  some  of  the  facts  wliich  Porphyry  has  told  us  about  his  method 
of  composing.  We  have  already  mentioned  that  he  did  Qot  begin  to 
write  till  he  was  fifty  years  old,  and  then  he  seems  to  have  set  down 
his  thoughts  quite  at  random  and  as  they  occurred  to  hiou  His 
hand-writing  was  very  bad,  and  his  spelling  very  indifferent ;  his  eye* 
sight  was  so  weak  that  he  could  hardly  read  his  own  writing,  and  he 
oould  never  be  brought  to  revise  his  works.  When  we  add  to  this 
that  his  subjects  were  the  most  abstraot  that  eould  be  devised --'  On 
entity  and  unity; '  *  On  the  essence  of  the  soul ; '  '  On  the  unity  of  the 
flood ; '  '  Whether  there  bo  many  souls  or  only  one  soul  f '  and  so 
forth — it  will  perhaps  be  considered  that  he  is  not  a  very  inviting 
author.  Nevertheless  he  has  found  many  admirers,  and  has,  either 
directly  or  thfough  his  follower  Proelus,  exercised  a  most  important 
influence  on  tlie  opinions  of  more  recent  philosophers,  especially 
among  ourselves.  Cudworth,  Henry  More,  Norris,  Qale,  and  others, 
were  students  rather  of  Plotinus  and  Prodiis  than  of  Plato  himself; 
and  the  gnosticism  of  some  sects  of  Ghriatians,  with  the  pantheism  of 
Bpinoia  and  others,  may  be  fairly  traced  to  this  obscure  writer  and  his 
sohooL  We  know  nothing  further  of  Plotinus  than  what  is  oontained 
in  his  Lifs  by  his  pupil  Porphyry. 

A  superb  edition  of  the  works  of  Plotinus,  in  8  vols.  4to,  has  been 
published  at  the  Oxford  University  Press,  with  thii  title:  <Plotini 
Opera  Omnia.  Edidit  Fridericus  Creuser.  Oxon.  E  typogirapheo 
Academico,  1885.'  There  is  an  English  translation  of  <  Select  Works 
of  Plotinus,'  by  Taylor. 

PLOWIJEN,  EDMUND,  seneant^t-law,  was  an  eminept  lawyer, 
who  floiuished  in  the  reign  of  Mary  and  the  early  part  of  that  of 
Elisabeth.  He  was  the  representative  of  an  ancient  family,  Plowden 
of  Plowden  in  Shropshire^  and  was  bom  about  1618.  After  having  in 
early  lifis  studied  medicine  and  suigery,  first  at  Cambridge,  and  afte]> 
wards  at  Oxford,  he  is  said  by  Anthony  ^  Wood  to  have  changed  the 


course  of  his  studies  to  the  common  law  when  he  was  thlrty«fiTO 
yean  of  age.  But  this  statement  is  totally  at  variance  with  Plowden's 
own  account  of  himself,  for  he  says,  in  the  preface  to  his  *  Commeo. 
taries,'  that  he  entered  on  the  study  of  the  law  in  the  twentieth  year 
of  his  ag«t  ftQd  in  ^o  thirtieth  of  the  feign  of  King  Henzy  VIIL  He 
was  twice  a  reader  of  the  Middle  Temple,  and  about  the  olose  of  the 
reign  of  Mary  was  called  to  the  degree  of  serjeantat-law ;  but  he  was 
omitted  in  the  call  of  Serjeants  in  the  fi  Bliaabeth,  possibly  because, 
as  is  suggested  in  a  note  to  Wood's  account  of  him,  ho  was  an  "  unal- 
terable papist.'*  He  died  Feb.  6,  1585,  and  was  buried  in  the  Temple 
church,  where  a  monument  to  his  memory  still  remains.  His  devotion 
to  legal  studies  wss  ao  great^  that  there  is  a  profsseional  tradition  that 
'Mn  three  years,  he  went  not  onoo  out  of  the  Temple."  (Wood's 
'  AthensB,'  voL  L,  p.  504,  note.) 

The  high  reputation  of  Plowden  in  the  legal  profession  rests  en|ire1  j 
upon  the  character  bf  his  *  Reports*  or  ^Gommentariea.'  This  work 
consists  of  a  colleotion  of  the  reports  of  important  cases^  exeouted  with 
great  fidelity  and  care,  and  extending  from  the  reign  of  Edward  YL 
to  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  The  firat  complete  edition  of 
Plowden'e  'Commentaries'  is  in  black-letter  and  Norman  Frenoh, 
folio,  1684;  the  second  edition,  likewise  in  folio,  is  translated  into 
English,  foUo,  1761.  There  is  also  an  ootavo  reprii^t  of  the  *  Uommen- 
taries,'  London,  2  vols.,  1816. 

PLUNKETT,  WILLUM  CONYNQHAM,  kbm  Lobd  fvauMsn, 
of  Newtown,  county  Cork,  was  the  second  sou  of  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Plunketty  a  Presbyterian  minister  at  Enniskillen,  in  which  town  his 
son  William  was  born  in  Jiiily  1764.  Having  some  scruples  aa  to  the 
received  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  the  elder  Plunkett  removed  to  Dublin, 
where  he  became  minister  of  the  Strand-street  ohapeL  Hia  eldest  son 
practised  for  many  years  as  a  physician  in  that  metropolii^  and 
bequeathed  to  hia  brother  a  large  library  and  a  considerable  fortune, 
William  was  still  a  boy  when  his  father  died,  leaving  the  care  of  hia 
family  to  the  piety  and  aeal  of  his  congregation.  Hit  dying  request 
was  not  in  vain,  and  the  sous  received  by  their  asfti  baucu  ag«tQd  educa- 
tion. William  was  sent  to  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  wheiu  he  obtained 
a  scholarship  and  a  degree,  and  where  he  was  the  friend  and  oontem< 
porary  of  the  late  Dr.  Magee,  arohbiahop  of  Dublin.  Mr.  Plunkett 
was  called  to  the  bar  in  1787.  Ho  iiad  already  gained  some  reputation 
by  bis  speeohes  delivered  in  the  debating  dub  of  the  univenity,  theo 
known  as  the  Historical  Society ;  and  the  late  Earl  of  Cbarlemont 
Boon  afterwards  introduced  him  into  the  Irish  Parliament^  aa  member 
for  the  borough  from  which  he  derived  his  title. 

Mr.  Plunkett  commenced  his  public  career  by  bold  and  wicastio 
oratory,  reserving  himself  almost  entirely  for  great  oeeaaions.  Henco 
his  name  is  but  little  associated  with  the  every  day  business  of  legis< 
lation ;  the  fame  which  he  aoquhred  in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  is 
principally  connected  with  the  aiial  with  which  he  opposed  the  legis- 
lative Union  in  1800.  The  vehement  oratory  with  vhicli  he  denounced 
the  ministry  on  this  occasion,  proved  the  means  of  increasing  hia 
professional  engagements  in  the  Irish  oourta  of  law.  Uia  iucomo 
now  rose  rapidly,  and  with  its  proceeds  he  repaid,  with  liberal  iotereat» 
the  contributiuna  of  his  father's  congrogation  whioh  had  been  tlie 
means  of  enabling'him  to  get  a  start  in  life.  About  the  same  time  he 
married  Catharine,  only  daughter  of  John  M'Oausland,  Esq.,  who  had 
represented  the  county  of  Donegal  in  four  successive  parliaments. 
When  the  rebellion  of  1798  broke  out^  Mr.  Plunkett  gave  the  aid  of 
his  professional  talents  to  its  victims,  and  indeed  was  at  one  tima  to 
intimate  with  Robert  Emmett  and  his  associates,  that  be  wai  more 
than  onoe  publicly  accused  of  being  concemsd  in  their  unhappy  pro* 
oeedings.    The  acouaation  however  was  ahown  to  be  unfounded. 

In  1803  he  waa  appointed  solicitor-general  for  Ireland,  from  which 
post  he  wa4  promoted  in  1805  to  that  of  attorney-general.  In  the 
following  year  the  Whigs,  with  Lord  Qrenvilla  at  their  head,  oame 
into  office,  and  he  determined  to  throw  in  his  lot  with  tbeoL  Accord- 
ingly he  retained  the  attoroey-generalship  under  their  admittistration, 
whose  well  known  views  offered  an  opportunity  for  the  Oatholie 
Assooiation  to  press  upon  their  notice  the  importance  of  granting 
Roman  Catholic  enumoipatiQn.  Of  this  sulgect,  Mr.  Plunkett  waa 
always  an-able  and  energetic  advocate.  The  death  of  Mr.  Fox  having 
broken  up  the  Qrenville  adminiatration  in  1807,  Mr.  Plunkett  retired, 
and  appUed  himself  to  the  pursuit  of  ohsnoery  practioe  with  such 
success,  that  for  several  years  he  waa  engaged  as  loading  counsel  in 
almost  every  important  Irish  chancery  suit,  and  rapidly  accumulated 
a  large  fortune. 

Mr.  Plunkett  first  entoMd  the  Britiah  House  of  Commons  in  1807 
as  member  for  Midhurst  In  1812  he  was  elected  to  represent  the 
University  of  Dublin,  which  at  that  time  returned  only  a  single 
member;  and  he  was  re-elected  in  1818.  Of  his  first  speech  in  the 
House  of  Coihmons,  whioh  at  once  secured  for  him  a  high  reputation, 
Mr.  Canning  affirmed,  that  it  brought  back  the  days  of  Burke  and 
Pitt,  of  Fox  and  Bheridao.  In  1823  a  number  of  miniaterial  ohangoa 
took  place  on  the  death  of  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry,  and  among 
others  Mr.  Plunkett  was  re-appointed  attorney-general  for  Ireland,  the 
late  Marquia  of  Welleeley  being  lord-lieutenant,  and  in  that  capacity 
ha  was  engaged  to  prosecute  on  behalf  of  the  crown  a  large  number  of 
the  DubUn  Orangemen,  and  of  the  insurgents  in  the  south  of  Ireland. 
Early  in  1827  Mr.  Canning  proposed  to  appoint  Mt .  Plunkett  mastar 
of  the  rolls  in  England,  but  the  intention  was  ultimately  abandoned. 
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To  the  followiog  June  however  he  wm  elevated  to  the  poii  of  lord  chief- 
ia-^tice  of  tke  common  pleaa  in  Ireland,  and  created  a  peer  of  tho  United 
Kingdom.  He  held  the  chief-justioeBbip  for  three  jear«,  and  resigned 
it  at  the  downfal  of  the  Wellington  adminiatration.  Hie  judicial  career 
was  not  marked  bv  any  groat  brilliancy  or  succeai,  which  indeed  there 
were  no  remarkable  or  stirring  events  to  call  forth.  But  it  was  other- 
wise in  the  English  Bouse  of  Lords,  where  he  eat  by  the  Duke  of 
Welliugton,  at  his  Qroce's  especial  request,  to  advise  with  him  at  every 
step  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  Emancipation  Bill,  of  which  he  'took 
charge  *  in  ita  passage  through  the  Upper  House. 

With  the  passing  of  this  measure  the  political  career  of  Lord 
Plunkett  mav  be  said  to  have  closed,  though  be  was  appointed  Lord 
Chancellor  of  Ireland  by  the  ministry  of  Earl  Grey  at  the  close  of 
1830.  l^fais  post  he  occupied  for  eleven  years,  with  the  brief  interval 
of  a  few  months  in  18d4-35,  during  which  the  seals  were  held  by  Sir 
Edward  Sugden  (now  Lord  iSt.  Leonards).  He  ultimately  only 
resigned  the  ohaocellorship  a  few  months  before  the  removal  of  the 
Liberal  administration  of  Lord  Melbourne  from  of&ce  in  18il,  when 
he  was  induced  to  resign  in  order  to  moke  way  for  Lord  Campbell. 
During  his  later  years  Lord  Plunkett  had  almost  wholly  retired  from 
political  life,  and  indeed  for  several  years  before  his  death  he  had  not 
come  over  to  England  to  take  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords,  but 
spent  his  decliniog  days  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  society  of  his  family 
and  private  friends,  at  his  countrv  villa  near  Bray,  where  he  died  on 
the  4th  of  January  1854.  His  eldest  son,  now  second  Lord  Plunkett^ 
is  also  Bishop  of  Tuam. 

On  the  whole,  nature  was  bountiful  to  Lord  Plunkett,  and  accident 
favoured  him  at  almost  every  step  of  his  long  and  brilliant  career.  He 
was  sixty-six  years  of  age  when  he  took  his  seat  in  the  Irish  Court  of 
Chancery,  and  it  could  scarcely  be  expected  that  as  ehancellor  he  could 
add  much  to  his  previous  fame.  His  reputation  shot  upwards  from  a 
narrow  ground- work.  His  speeches  were  at  once  few  and  famous; 
they  excited  the  unqualified  applause  of  his  oontemporaries,  and  his 
name  is  still  foremost  among  the  orators  of  the  19th  century.  But 
the  great  principles  of  lesislation,  which  men  seek  and  find  in  the 
speeches  of  Pitt  and  Bune^  are  seldom  met  with  iu  the  startling 
orations  of  Lord  Plunkett.  He  could  hardly  be  called  a  stateeman — 
scarcely  even  a  sound  or  experienced  practical  politician ;  and  there 
were  abler  judges  and  more  learned  men  than  himself  among  his 
brethren  on  the  Irish  bench,  though  probably  there  were  none  of 
equal  powers  of  native  eloquence. 

PLuTAHCHUS  was  a  native  of  Chacronea  in  Boeotia.  The  time  of 
his  birth  is  uncertain,  and  can  only  be  approximately  ascertained  from 
the  circumstance  stated  by  himself,  that  ne  studied  philosophy  under 
Ammonius  at  Delphi,  at  the  time  when  Kero  was  making  his  progress 
through  Greece,  which  was  in  the  twelfth  year  of  the  emperor  s  reign, 
or  A.D.  66.  The  family  of  Plutarch  was  one  of  some  consideration  in 
ChseroneSk  and  had  held  the  chief  oflSceii  in  that  city.  He  has  not 
mentionea  his  father's  name  in  his  extant  works.  He  had  two 
brothers,  Timon  and  Lampriaa,  to  whom  he  was  much  attached. 
When  a  joung  man,  he  was  sent  with  another  person  on  a  mission  to 
the  proconsul  of  the  province ;  his  companion  was  from  some  cause 
left  behind,  and  Plutsjxh  executed  the  business  himself. 

It  has  sometimes  been  asserted  that  Plutarch  visited  Egypt,  but 
there  is  no  authority  for  this  assertion,  and  such  a  conclusion  cannot 
be  drawn,  as  it  sometimes  has  been,  from  such  slender  premises  as  are 
furbished  by  the  fact  of  his  wriliog  an  essay  on  Isis  and  Osiris. 
Plutarch  visited  Italy  and  Home,  perhaps  more  than  once,  and  he 
spent  sotiie  time  there,  as  appears  from  his  own  writings  ('  Life  of 
Demosthenes,'  c  2) ;  but  he  did  not  learn  the  Latin  language  in  Italy, 
according  to  his  own  account,  and  the  reason  that  he  gives  for  not 
then  learning  it  is  a  curious  one :  "  he  had  so  many  public  commis- 
sions, and  so  many  people  came  to  him  to  receive  his  instruction  in 
philosophy."  **  It  was  therefore^"  he  adds,  "not  till  a  late  period  in 
life  that  I  began  to  read  Uie  Latin  writers."  It  appears  clearly 
enough  from  his  own  writings  that  he  never  thoroughly  mastered  the 
Latin  language,  and  was  very  imperfectly  acquainted  with  Uie  ancient 
institutions  which  formed  the  groundwork  of  the  Roman  polity  and 
the  Roman  character.  It  has  been  conjectured  with  reasonable  proba- 
bility that  his  moral  writinge  contain  much  of  the  matter  which  he 
delivered  in  his  public  lectures  in  Italy.  He  wrote  his  '  Life  of 
Demosthenes '  at  Chasronea,  after  he  had  visited  Rome ;  but  whether 
be  wrote  any  of  his  Lives  during  his  long  residence  in  Rome  is  uncer- 
tain. It  may  be  that  they  are  the  work  of  his  old  age,  and  that  all  of 
them  were  written  or  finished  in  his  native  city. 

it  is  generally  said  that  Plutarch  was  the  preceptor  of  Trajan,.and 
raised  by  him  to  the  consular  rank;  but  these  facts  rest  on  the 
assertion  of  Suidas  (nXoi^c^xo<)»  ^''^^  on  ^^  extant  letter  addi*eseed 
to  Trajan,  which  is  attributed  to  Plutarch.  But  the  letter  to  Tr^ai^ 
which  is  attributed  to  Plutarch,  bears  conclusive  internal  testimony 
of  being  a  fabrication.  Besides  this^  it  only  exists  in  Latin,  and  in  the 
*  Policratious '  of  John  of  Salisbury ;  the  Greek  original  has  never 
been  produced,  and  it  U  not  known  where  John  found  this  letter. 
Plutarch  seems  to  have  eijjoyed  considerable  distinction  at  Rome, 
and  his  lectures,  which  of  course  were  delivered  in  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, were  attended  by  most  of  those  who  afifected  philosophy.  His 
lectures  were  given  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Domitian,  or  peraape  even 
in  the  reigns  of  Veapmisn  and  Titus,  as  we  learn  from  a  curious  aneo- 


dote  of  his  own  (iryl  iro\uwpQyfw<r6vi^  a  15) ;  and  he  enjoyed  the 
friendship  of  several  distinguished  Romans,  as  Arulenus  Kusticus, 
whom  Domitian  put  to  death  (Tacit., '  Agr.,*  2),  and  Sossius  Seneoio, 
a  man  of  consular  mnk,  whom  he  addresses  in  the  introduction  to  the 
Life  of  Theseus,  and  elsewhere  in  his  writings.  Among  his  contem- 
poraries at  Rome  were  Persius,  Lucan,  the  younger  Pliny,  Martial, 
Quhitilian,  and  others,  but  none  of  them  have  made  any  mention  of 
Plutarch,  thoujgh  he  must  have  been  known  to  them.  Sossius  Seneoio, 
one  of  his  intimate  friends,  was  also  a  friend  of  the  younger  Pliny, 
who  addresses  him  in  his  Letters.  He  retired  to  Chearonea  in  the 
decline  of  his  life,  where  he  appears  to  have  lived  in  comfort.  He 
faithfully  discharged  various  magisteriHl  offices  in  his  native  towa^ 
and  he  had  also  the  honour  Stxd  emoluments  of  a  priesthood. 

Plutarch  had  a  wife,  Timoxena,  to  whom  he  was  tenderly  attached, 
and  four  sons,  and  a  daughter,  Timoxena.  Two  of  his  sons  died  before 
him,  and  he  lost  his  daughter  while  an  infant.  It  was  on  tho  occasion 
of  this  child's  death  that  he  wrote  that  afiectiooate  letter  of  consola- 
tion, full  of  good  sense,  in  which  he  has  perpetuated  the  virtues  and 
fortitude  of  a  most  exemplary  wife  and  mother.  The  time  and  ioir- 
cumstances  of  Plutarch's  death  ore  unknown,  and  indeed  the  events 
of  his  life,  as  will  appear  from  this  sketch,  are  imperfectly  ascertained ; 
but  the  character  of  the  man  is  as  familiar  to  us  from  his  own  writings 
as  if  we  possessed  the  most  elaborate  biography  of  him. 

The  great  work  of  Plutarch  is  his  '  ParallelLives '  {BmTlapdXkiikiH), 
which  contains  the  biogiaphy  of  forty-six  distinguished  Greeks  and 
Romans,  besides  the  Lives  of  Artaxerxea  Mnemon,  Aratus,  Ualba, 
Otho,  and  Homer,  which  last  is  probably  not  by  hioH  The  forty-six 
Lives  are  arranged  iu  pairs  or  sets,  each  of  which  oontains  a  Greek 
and  a  Roman,  and  the  two  lives  in  each  pair  are  followed  by  a  com- 
parison of  the  characters  of  the  two  persons.  These  Lives  are — 
Theseus  and  Romulus,  Lyourgus  and  Numa,  Solon  and  Valerius  Pub- 
licola,  Themistocles  and  Camillua^  Pericles  and  Fabiua  Maximus, 
Alcibiades  and  Coriolanus,  Timoleon  and  iEmilius  Paulus^  Peiopidas 
and  Marcellus,  Aristides  and  Cato  Major,  Philopoomen  and  Flamiuinus, 
Pyrrhus  and  Marius,  Lysander  and  Sulla,  Cimon  and  LucuUus,  ^icias 
and  Crassus,  Eumenes  and  Sertorius,  Ageeilaus  and  Pompeius,  Alexander 
the  Great  and  Julius  Cssear,  Phocion  and  Cato  Minor,  Agis  and  Cleo- 
menes  and  the  two  Gracchi,  Demosthenes  and  Cicero,  Demetrius 
Poliorcetee  and  M.  Antonius,  Dion  and  M.  Brutna  The  biographiee 
of  Epaminondas,  Scipio,  Augustus,  Tiberius,  Caligula,  Claudius,  Nero, 
Yitellius,  Hesiod,  Pindar,  Crates  the  Cynic,  Diopkantue,  Aristomenee, 
and  the  poet  Aratus,  are  lost^ 

Plutarch's  son  Lampriaa  made  a  list  of  his  father*!  works,  which  is 
|)aitly  preserved,  and  printed  in  the  *  BibliothecaGrseca'  of  Fabrioius. 

In  the  department  of  biography,  Plutarch  is  the  only  writer  of 
antiquity  who  has  etftablisbed  a  lasting  reputation.  The  plan  of  bis 
biographies  is  briefly  explained  by  himself  in  the  inttoduotion  to  tlie 
'  Life  of  Alexander  the  Great,'  where  he  makes  an  apology  for  the 
brevity  with  which  he  is  compelled  to  treat  of  the  numerous  events  in 
the  lives  of  Alexander  and  CsBSar.  '*  For,"  he  says,  '*  I  do  not  write 
hbtories,  but  lives;  nor  do  the  most  conspicuous  acts  of  neoessity 
exhibit  a  man's  virtue  or  his  vioe,  but  oftentimea  some  slight  otfeudt- 
stance,  a  woi  d  or  a  joit,  shows  a  man's  character  better  than  battles 
with  the  slaughter  of  teas  of  thousands,  and  the  grealteat  arrays  of 
armies  and  sieges  of  citiL-s.  Now,  se  painters  produce  a  iikenass  by  a 
representation  of  the  countenance  and  the  exprsssion  of  the  eye% 
without  troubling  thomselves  about  the  other  parte  of  the  body,  ao  I 
muftt  be  allowed  to  look  rather  into  the  signs  of  a  man's  oiiaraoter, 
and  tbu9  give  a  portrait  of  his  life,  leaving  others  to  describe  great 
events  and  battles."  The  object  then  of  Plutaroh  in  hi«  biographies 
was  a  moral  end,  and  the  exhibition  of  the  principal  events  of  a  man's 
life  was  subordinate  to  this  his  main  design;  and  though  he  may  not 
always  have  adhered  to  the  principle  which  be  laid  down,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  his  view  of  what  biography  should  be  is  much  more  exaefc 
than  that  of  most  persons  who  have  attempted  this  style  of  oomposition. 
The  life  of  a  statesman  or  of  a  general,  when  written  with  th«  view  of 
giving  a  complete  history  of  all  the  public  events  in  which  he  wia 
engaged,  is  net  biography,  but  history.  This  extract  from  Plutaroh 
will  also  in  some  measure  be  an  apology  for  the  want  of  historidd 
order  observable  in  many  of  the  Uvea.  Though  altogether  deficient  in 
that  critical  sagacity  which  diseeraa  truth  from  falsehood,  and  diaen- 
tanglea  the  intricacies  of  oonftised  and  conflicting  statementa,  Plntaroh 
has  preserved  in  his  '  Lives '  a  vast  number  of  iMts  which  wouhi 
otherwise  have  been  unknown  to  u&  He  wse  a  great  reader,  and  musl 
have  had  access  to  large  librariea  It  is  said  that  be  quotes  two 
hundred  and  fifty  writers,  a  great  part  of  whose  works  are  n«ir 
entirely  lost. 

There  are  two  purposes  for  which  the  'Lives'  of  Plntaroh  may  be 
read.  We  may  read  them  for  the  pleasure  of  the  perusal,  which  arises 
from  a  oonviction  of  the  integrity  of  the  writer,  and  hia  graphic  repra^ 
sentatioos,  his  benevolent  disposition,  and  the  moral  end  wiiieh  he 
always  keeps  before  him.  Wo  may  also  read  them  for  the  purpoee  of 
a  criticid  iavestigatien  into  the  facta  which  he  has  recorded,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  supplying  from  him  the  defects  of  other  ancient 
authorities.  With  tide  latter  object  we  must  institute  a  searching 
inquiry  into  the  authorities  for  the  several  lives,  whidi  vary  gtvatly 
in  value ;  and  above  aU  we  most  be  careful  in  rsading  his  Uvee  of  the 
Romans  «ot  to  be  misled  by  any  notions  that  he  had  formed  of  tiui 
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iDBtitations  of  a  people  with  wbose  laogoage  he  was  imperfectly 
acquaiiiied,  and  to  whose  aocieiit  hiitoiy  he  was  nearly  a  etnmger. 
On  the  sources  of  Plutarch's  '  Liyes'  the  reader  may  oonsnlt  an  essay 
by  A.  H.  L.  Heeren, '  De  Fontibus  et  Auotoritato  Yitaram  Farallelaram 
Plutarchi  Commentationes  TV.'  Svo,  Goettings,  1820. 

Besides  the  *  LWee^'  a  oonsiderable  number  of  Plutarch's  esvays  may 
be  styled  historioaL  They  may  all  be  read  with  pleasure  and  some  of 
tiiem  with  iDstmotion,  not  so  much  for  their  historical  yalue  as  for 
the  detached  cnrioos  facts  that  are  scattered  so  profusely  through 
Plntarchs  writiugSy  and  for  the  picture  which  they  exhibit  of  the 
autbor^s  own  mind.  In  one  of  these  essays,  entitled  '  On  the  Malignity 
of  Herodotus,'  he  has,  unfortunately  for  his  own  reputation,  attacked 
the  ▼eradty  and  integrity  of  the  father  of  history,  and  with  the  same 
success  tbat  subsequent  writorE,  more  ignorant  and  less  honesty  haye 
made  their  puny  atteoks  on  a  work  the  merit  of  which  the  doeest 
criticism  may  eohance  but  can  never  depreciate.  The  *  Lives  of  the 
Ten  Orators/  wbioh  are  attributed  to  Plutarch,  are  of  little  value,  and 
may  not  be  his ;  still  they  bear  internal  evidence,  at  least  negativelyi  of 
not  being  of  a  later  age  than  tbat  of  Plutarch. 

The  '  Lives '  of  Plutarch  first  appearod  in  a  Latin  veision  by  several 
hands,  at  Bome,  in  2  vols.  foU  about  1470.  This  Latin  version  formed 
the  basis  of  various  Spanish  and  Italian  translations.  The  first  Qreek 
edition  was  printed  by  Philip  Giunta,  foL  Florence,  1517.  Among 
more  receot  editions  are  those  of  Biysn,  London,  5  vols.  4to,  1729,  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  which  was  completed  by  Moses  du  Soul,  after  Bryan's 
death;  that  of  Coray,  Paris,  B  vols.  8vo,  1809-15;  and  that  by 
Scbaefer,  Leipzig,  6  vols.  8vo,  1826.  The  translations  are  very 
numerous.  The  beat  German  tnnslatlon  is  said  to  be  by  Ealtwaaser, 
Magdeburg,  10  vols,  8vo,  1799-1806.  Another  German  translation 
appeared  at  Vienna,  in  1812.  The  best  Italian  translation  is  by 
PorapeL  The  French  translation  of  Amyot,  which  appeared  in  1559, 
has  considerable  merits  and  has  been  often  reprinted.  The  English 
tianslation  of  Sir  Thomas  North,  London,  1612,  which  is  avowedly 
made  from  that  of  Amyot^  is  often  very  happy  in  point  of  expression, 
and  is  deservedly  much  esteemed.  The  '  Livea '  were  also  translated 
into  French  by  Daoier,  Paris,  8  vols.  4 to,  1721.  The  translation  some- 
timrs  called  Dry  den's,  the  first  volume  of  which  was  published  in 
1688,  was  executed  by  a  great  number  of  persons.  According  to  a 
note  by  Malone  (Dryden's  'Prose  Works,'  ii  p.  831),  there  were  forty- 
one  of  them.  Dryden  himself  translated  nothing,  but  he  wrote  the 
dedication  to  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  and  the  Life  of  Pluterob,  wMch  is 
prefixed  to  the  translation.  The  translation  by  John  and  William 
Langbome,  an  insipid  and  tasteless  version,  has  the  merit  of  being 
tolerably  correct  in  renderiog  the  meaning  of  the  original.  The  last 
and  beat  English  translation  is  that  of  Professor  Long,  which  however 
only  includes  the  lives  of  those  Romans  who  were  concerned  in  the 
Civil  Wars  of  Rome :  this  tranalation,  which  is  enriched  with  a  valuable 
body  of  notes,  formed  five  volumes  of  Knight's  '  Monthly  Yolumee,' 
1844-47. 

The  other  writings  of  Plutarch,  which  consist  of  about  sixty  essays, 
are  generally  comprehended  under  the  title  of  bis  '  Moralia,  or  Ethical 
Works,'  many  of  them  being  entirely  of  an  ethical  character.  The 
minor  historical  pieces  already  referred  to,  of  which  that  on  the 
malignity  of  Herodotus  is  one,  are  usually  oomprised  in  the  collection 
entitled  'Moralia.'  Plutarch  was  fond  of  the  writings  of  Plato;  he 
was  strongly  opposed  to  the  Epicureans :  if  he  belonged  to  any  philo- 
sophical sect,  it  was  that  of  the  Academics.  But  there  is  nothing  like 
a  system  of  philosophy  in  his  writings,  and  he  is  not  characterised  by 
depth  of  thought  or  originality.  He  formed  for  himself  a  system,  if 
we  may  so  name  that  which  had  little  of  the  conoeoted  character  of  a 
system,  out  of  the  writings  of  various  philosophers.  But  a  moral  end 
is  always  apparent  in  his  '  MoraUa '  as  well  as  in  his  Biographies^  A 
kind  humane  disposition  and  a  love  of  everything  that  is  ennobling  and 
excellent^  pervade  his  writings,  and  give  the  reader  the  same  kind  of 
pleasure  that  he  has  in  the  company  of  an  esteemed  friend,  whose 
singleness  of  heart  appears  in  everything  tbat  he  says  or  does.  Plu- 
taich  rightly  appreciated  the  importance  of  education,  and  he  gives 
many  good  preoepta  for  the  bringing  up  of  children.  His  philosophy 
was  iHractical,  and  in  many  of  ite  applications,  as  for  instance  his 
'Letter  of  Consolation  to  Apollonius,' and  his  'Marriage  Precepts^' 
he  is  as  felicitous  in  expression  aa  he  is  sound  in  his  preoepts.  Kot- 
withstandiog  all  the  deductions  tiiat  the  most  fastidious  critic  may 
make  from  Plutarch's  moral  writings,  it  caonot  be  denied  that  there  is 
something  in  them  which  always  pleases,  and  the  more  the  better 
we  become  acquainted  with  them ;  and  Uus  is  no  small  merit  in  a 
writer. 

Piutarch'a  s^le  bears  no  resemblanoe  to  the  simplicity  of  the  Attic 
writers.  It  has  not  the  air  of  being  much  elaborated,  and  apparently 
his  sentences  flowed  easily  from  him.  He  is  nearly  always  animated 
and  plessing,  and  the  epithet  pictorial  may  be  justly  applied  to  him. 
Sometimes  his  sentences  are  long  and  ill  constructed,  and  the  order  of 
the  words  appears  not  the  best  that  could  be  choeen  to  express  his 
meaning:  certainly  it  is  not  the  order  in  which  the  best  Greek  writers 
of  an  earlier  age  would  have  arranged  their  thoughts.  Sometimes  he  is 
obscure,  both  from  this  cause  and  the  kind  of  illustration  in  which  he 
abounds.  He  occasionally  uses  and  perhaps  affecto  poetio  words,  but 
they  are  such  aa  give  energy  to  his  thonghto  and  expreanon  to  his 
kognsgei    Altogether  he  is  read  with  pleasure  in  the  original  by  those 


who  are  fkmiliar  with  him,  but  he  is  somewhat  harsh  and  crabbed  to  a 
stranger.  It  ia  his  merit,  in  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  treating  o 
such  snbjecte  as  biography  and  morals,  not  to  have  fallen  iuto  a 
merely  rhetorical  style,  to  have  balanced  antitheses,  and  to  have 
contented  himself  with  the  inanity  of  oommonplaoes.  Whatever  he 
says  is  manly  and  invigorating  in  thought^  and  clear  and  forcil>te  in 
expression. 

The  first  Greek  edition  of  the  'Moralia,'  which  is  exceedingly 
incorrect,  was  printed  by  the  elder  Aldus,  with  the  followinic  title^ 
'Plutarchi  Opuscule,  IxxxxiL'  Gr.,  Veoetiii,  foL  1509.  It  was  after- 
wards printed  at  Basel,  by  Froben,  foL  1542,  and  foL  1574.  The  'only 
good  edition  of  the '  Moralia '  is  that  printed  at  Oxford,  and  edited 
by  D.  Wyttenbach,  who  laboured  on  it  twenty-four  years.  ,  Tiiis 
edition  consista  of  idx  volumes  of  text  (1795*1800),  and  two  volumes 
of  notes  (1810-21),  4ta  There  is  a  print  of  it  which  is  generally 
bound  in  5  vols.  8vo,  with  two  volumes  of  notes.  The  remarks  of 
Wyttenbach  were  printed  at  Leipzig,  in  1821,  in  two  vola  8vo. 

The  first  edition  of  all  the  works  of  Piutarch  is  by  H.  Stephens, 
Geneva,  18  vols.  8vo,  1572,  which  is  said  to  be  correctly  printed.  This 
edition  wsa  reprinted  several  timea  A  complete  edition,  Greek  and 
Latin,  appeared  at  Leipzig,  12  vols.  8vo,  1774<85,  with  the  name  of  J.  J. 
Beiske,  but  Reiske  did  very  little  to  it»  for  he  died  in  1774.  An 
edition  by  J.  C.  Hutteo,  appeared  at  TUbingen,  14  vols,  ^vo,  1791- 
1805.  A  good  critical  edition  of  all  the  works  of  Plutarch  is  still 
wanted. 

The  '  Moralia '  have  been  translated  into  French  by  Amyot.  Amyot'a 
complete  translation  of  all  the  works  was  reprinted  at  Paris  by  Didot, 
25  volsL  8vo,  1818-20.  The  'Moralia'  have  been  translated  into 
German  by  Kaltwasser. 

POCOCi£,  EDWARD,  an  eminent  divine  and  learned  Orientalist, 
was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Pocock,  vicar  of  Chiveley  in 
Berkshire.  He  was  bom  at  Oxford,  in  November  1604,  and  received 
the  early  part  of  his  education  at  the  free-school  of  Thame.  At  the 
age  of  fourteen  he  was  entered  a  commoner  of  Magdalen  HaU.  After 
two  years'  residence  there,  he  was  elected  to  a  scholarship  of  Corpus 
Christi  College,  to  which  he  removed  in  1620.  In  November  1622,  he 
was  admitted  bachelor  of  arts.  He  now  began  to  apply  himself  to 
the  study  of  the  Oriental  languages,  in  which  he  made  extraordinary 
progress,  first  under  the  tuition  of  Mathew  Pasor,  and  afterwards 
under  that  of  the  Rev.  William  Bedwell,  vicar  of  Tottenham,  one  of 
the  first  of  those  who  have  promoted  the  study  of  the  Arabio  language 
in  Europe. 

His  first  literary  work  was  the  preparation  for  the  press  of  such 
parte  aa  had  not  been  edited  of  the  Syriac  New  Testament^  from  a 
manuscript  in  the  Bodleian  library,  to  which  he  added  a  Latin  trans- 
lation and  some  notes :  the  whole  was  printed  at  Leyden  in  1630,  4 to. 
In  1629  Pocock  was  ordained  priest^  and  soon  after  appointed  chaplain 
to  the  English  merchanta  at  Aleppo,  where  he  continued  five  or  six 
years,  making  further  progress  in  the  Hebrew,  Syriac,  and  Ethiopio 
languagee,  besides  acquiring  a  fitmiliar  knowledge  of  the  Arabic.  On 
his  return  to  England  in  1636,  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  divinity,  and  soon  after  nominated  fint  professor  of  the 
Arabic  lecture  founded  at  Oxford  by  Archbishop  Laud,  with  whom 
Pooook  had  maintained  a  correspondence  during  his  stay  at  Aleppo, 
having  been  employed  by  that  prelate  in  collecting  coins  and  mana- 
Bcripta  for  the  nniveraity.  He  opened  hii  lectures  with  an  elegant 
Latin  oration  on  the  nature  and  utility  of  the  Arabio  tongue,  part  of 
which  was  afterwards  published  ad  co/cefa  '  Carmen  Tograi,'  edit. 
Oxon.,  1661.  Pocock  however  seems  not  to  have  delivered  more  than 
one  course  of  lectures  upon  this  occasion;  for  soon  after,  at  the 
express  desire  of  his  patron  Laud,  he  undertook  a  second  voysge  to 
the  East^  along  with  John  Greaves  [Gbeaves],  and  remained  some 
time  at  Constantinople  collecting  ancient  manuscripta  After  a  stay 
of  nearly  four  years  in  that  city,  he  embarked  in  1640,  and  returned 
home  by  way  of  France  and  Italy.  While  at  Paris  he  became  acquainted 
with  many  of  the  learned  men  of  the  time,  and  particularly  with 
Gabriel  Sionita,  a  Maronito  well  known  by  his  Latm  translation  of 
Edrisi's  'Geography,'  and  other  works  [Edbisx],  and  with  Hugo 
Qrotius,  to  whom  he  communicated  a  design  he  had  of  translating  his 
treatise  '  De  Yeritato '  into  Arabic  for  the  use  of  the  Mohammedans. 
Grotius  having  approved  of  the  plan,  Pocock  began  his  taak,  and  the 
Arabic  version  was  afterwards  printed  at  Oxford,  in  1660.  [Gaonus.] 
While  at  Paris,  Pocock  heard  of  the  commotions  in  England,  and  on 
his  arrival  found  his  patron  and  benefactor.  Bishop  Laud,  a  prisoner 
in  the  Tower.  He  now  resumed  his  lectures  and  his  private  studies 
at  Oxford.  Having  become  acquainted  with  the  celebrated  Selden, 
who  afterwards  published  part  of  the  'Annals'  of  Eutychius,  in  Latin 
and  Arabic,  under  the  title  of  '  Originee  Alexandrinte,'  Pocock  assisted 
him  in  collating  and  extracting  passages  from  the  Arabio  numuscripto 
in  the  Bodleian. 

In  1648  Pooock  was  presented  by  his  college  to  the  rectory  of 
Childrey  in  Berkshire^  where  he  performed  with  the  greatest  seal  his 
dutiea  of  pariah  priest,  visiting  Oxford  during  term  time.  Imme- 
diately after  the  execution  of  Laud,  the  profita  of  his  Arabic  professor- 
ship were  seized  as  part  of  that  prelate's  property,  and  he  was  reduced 
to  his  oountry  living.  In  1646  Pocock  married  the  daughter  of 
Thomas  Burdett,  Esq.^  of  Hampshire,  and  in  the  following  year  he 
obtained^  through  the  interest  of  his  friend  Seldeui  the  restitutioQ  of 
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Ilia  Bftlarj.  In  1648  he  was  nommated  to  the  Hebrew  profeisonhip 
at  Oxford,  to  which  Charles  L,  then  a  piisoner  in  the  Isle  of  Wight» 
added  a  canonry  in  Ghristchurch,  which  was  confirmed  by  pania- 
nient ;  but  the  canonry  thus  aaeigned  to  him  being  different  from  that 
(originally  annexed  to  the  professorship,  Pooock  entered  a  protest 
Rg&inst  it,  and  refused  to  receive  the  profits.  In  the  meantime  he 
composed  his  '  Specimen  Historin  Arabum/  being  extracts  from  the 
work  of  Aba-l-faraj,  in  the  original  ArabiC|  together  with  a  Latin 
translation  and  copious  notes.  [ABULrARAQiua]  This  work,  which 
was  printed  at  Oxford,  in  1648  and  1650,  4to,  was  reprinted  in  1806, 
by  White,  with  some  additions  by  Sylvestre  de  Sacy.  In  November 
1650,  about  a  year  after  publishing  the  preceding  work,  Pocook  was 
ejected  from  his  canonry,  and  it  was  intended  to  deprive  him  of  the 
Hebrew  and  Arabic  professorships;  but  upon  a  petition  from  the 
heads  of  houses,  the  masters,  and  scholars  at  Oxford,  Pocook  was 
suffered  to  enjoy  both  places.  In  1655  he  was  on  the  point  of  being 
deprived  of  his  living,  on  the  ground  of  "  ignorance  aod  insufficiency; 
at  least  such  were  the  charges  preferred  against  him  by  Cromwell's 
committee.  Some  of  his  Oxford  friends  however,  particularly  Dr. 
Owen,  so  warmly  represented  the  disgrace  which  would  follow  the 
rejection,  upon  such  grounds,  of  so  eminent  a  scholar  as  Pocock,  that 
the  measure  was  abandoned.  Soon  after  Pocock  published  his  '  Porta 
Hosis,'  being  six  prefatory  discourses  of  Moses  Maimonides's '  Commen- 
tary upon  the  Miahnay'  written  in  Arabic,  but  with  the  Hebrew  letters. 
This  work,  which  was  the  first  production  of  the  Hebrew  press  at 
Oxford,  appeared  in  1655,  together  with  a  Latin  translation  and 
numerous  notes.  In  the  foUowiog  year  Pocook  appears  to  have  enter- 
tained the  idea  of  publishing  the  '  Expositions  of  Rabbi  Tanchum  on 
the  Old  Testament,'  as  he  was  at  tha^time  the  only  person  in  Europe 
who  possessed  any  of  the  manuscripts  of  that  learned  Rabbi ;  but^ 
probably  from  want  of  encouragement,  he  did  not  prosecute  his  design. 
In  1657  the  English  Polyglot  appeared,  in  l^hich  Pooock  had  a  consi- 
derable hand.  He  collated  the  Arabic  Pentateuch,  and  also  wrote  a 
greface  concerning  the  different  Arabic  versons  of  that  part  of  the 
ible,  and  the  reason  of  the  various  readings  to  be  found  in  them,  the 
whole  of  which  was  inserted  in  the  Appends  to  the  Polyglot  He  also 
contributed  greatly  to  the  sucoeas  of  that  literary  undertaking  by  the 
loan  of  several  valuable  manuscripts  in  his  own  collection.  In  1658 
his  Latin  translation  of  the  '  Annals  *  of  Eutychius  was  pubHshed  at 
Oxford,  in  2  voIsl  4to,  at  the  request  and  at  the  expense  of  Selden, 
who  died  before  it  appeared.  At  the  Restoration,  Pocock  was  restored 
(June  1660)  to  his  canonry  of  Christchurch,  as  originally  annexed  to 
the  Hebrew  professorship  by  Charles  I.  In  the  same  year  he  was 
enabled,  through  the  liberality  of  Mr.  Boyle,  to  print  his  Arabio 
translation  of  Qrotius's  tract  '  De  Yeritate.'  His  next  publication,  in 
1661,  was  the  Arabio  poem  by  Abii  Ismsil  Thograi,  entitled  '  lAmiy- 
yatu-l-'ajem,'  with  a  Latin  translation,  copious  notes,  and  a  learned 
preface  by  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke.  But  bv  far  the  most  important  as 
well  as  the  most  useful  of  Pocock's  works  was  his  translation  of  the 
entire  work  of  Abul-faraj,  which,  along  with  the  text  and  a  few 
excellent  notes,  was  printed  at  Oxford,  in  1668,  2  vols.  4to.  After  the 
publication  of  this  work  he  seems  to  have  entirely  devoted  himself  to 
biblical  learning.  In  1674  he  published,  at  the  expense  of  the  Univer- 
sity, his  Arabic  translation  of  the  Church  Cateohism  and  the  English 
Liturgy.  In  1677  appeared  his  'Commentary  on  the  Prophecies  of 
Micha  and  Malachi;'  in  1685,  that  on  Hosea,  and  in  1691,  that  of  Joel. 
It  was  his  intention  to  comment  upon  others  of  the  lesser  prophets. 
He  died,  September  10, 1691,  after  a  gradual  decay  of  his  constitution, 
in  the  eighty-seventh  year  of  his  azeu 

Pocock  had  by  his  marriage  with  Miss  Burdett  nine  children,  the 
eldest  of  whom,  named  Edward,  was  also  an  oriental  scholar,  and 

fublished  in  1671,  under  his  direction  the  philosophical  treatise  of 
bn  Tofayly  with  a  Latin  translation  and  notes,  under  this  title — 
'Philosophus  Autodidactus,  sive  Epistola  Abu  Jaafar  EbnTophail  de 
Hai  Ebn  Tokdham,'  the  same  which  Ockloy  afterwards  translated 
into  English.  [Ooklet.]  He  also  translated  into  Latin  the  work  of 
Abda-Matif  on  Egypt ;  but  it  was  not  printed  until  the  beginnlDg  of 
the  present  oentury,  when  White  published  it  with  the  original  text, 
4to,  Oxford,  1800.  [Abdallatip.]  Another  of  Pocock's  sons,  named 
Thomas,  translated  into  English  the  work  entitled '  De  Termino  Vita) ' 
by  Manaeses  Ben  Israel,  under  thb  title — 'Of  the  Term  of  Life,' 
London,  1699,  12mo.  An  accoimt  of  the  life  and  writings  of  Pococl^ 
the  father,  was  published  in  1740,  by  Leonard  Twells,  M.A.,  together 
with  an  edition  of  his  Theological  works,  in  2  vols,  folio. 

POCOCKB,  RICHARD,  a  disUnguished  traveller,  distantly  related 
to  the  preceding,  though  he  added  an  e  to  his  name,  was  bom  in  1704, 
at  Southampton,  where  ho  was  educated  until  he  removed  to  Corpus 
Christi  College  in  Oxford.  In  1731  he  took  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Law8|  and  two  years  afterwards  Uiat  of  Doctor.  After  travelling  in 
1734  and  1786  on  the  Continent,  he  sailed  for  Egypt,  in  which 
country  he  remained  until  the  spring  of  1788,  when  he  embarked  at 
Damietta  for  Palestine,  and  taking  his  road  through  Syria,  Meso-. 
potamia,  Cyprus,  Candia,  and  Asia  Minor,  arrived  at  Constantinoplew 
From  Cepbalonia  he  sailed  to  Messina,  whenoe  he  proceeded  home- 
wards through  Italy,  Germany,  and  Flanders.  On  his  return  in  1741 
he  published  the  result  of  his  rtfsearohes  and  observations,  under  the 
title  of  *  Description  of  the  East  and  of  some  other  Countries/  of 
which  the  first  volume^  entitled  '  Observations  on  Egypt,'  dedioated 
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to  Henry,  Earl  of  Pembroke  and  Montgomery,  appeared  at  London  in 
1748,  foUo;  and  the  second,  entitled  'Observations  on  Palestine, 
Syria,  Mesopotamia,  Cyprus,  and  Candia,'  dedicated  to  Philip,  Earl 
of  Chesterfield,  in  1745.  In  1745  he  was  appointed  archdeacon  of 
Dublin,  and  in  1756  bishop  of  Oasory.  He  was  subsequently  trans- 
ferred to  Elphin^  and  lastly  to  Meath,  where  he  died,  in  September 
1765. 

Besides  his  'Eastern  Travels,'  which  are  works  of  merit,  Pooocke 
made  a  tour  in  Scotland  and  published  a  description  of  the  basaltic 
rock,  in  the  harbour  of  Dunbar,  resembling  the  Qiant's  Causeway. 
('  PhiL  Trans ,'  vol.  82,  art  17.)  '  A  Description  of  the  Giant's  Cause- 
way,' and  '  I^  Account  of  some  Antiquities  found  in  Ireland,'  were 
also  published  by  him  in  the  Uth  vol.  of  the  'Archasologia.'  Among 
the  manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum  (4811,  4827)  are  seven! 
volumes  the  gift  of  Bishop  Pococke^  containing  the  minutes  and 
registers  of  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Dublin,  from  1683  to  1707. 
A  French  translation  of  his  travels  appeared  at  Paris,  in  1771,  in  seven 
Tolumes,  in  12mo. 

POB,  EDGAR  ALLAN,  was  bom  at  Baltimore,  in  the  United 
States,  in  January  1811.  He  was  descended  of  a  good  family,  but  his 
father  and  mother,  who  had  become  strolling  players,  having  died 
when  he  was  quite  a  child,  he  was  adopted  by  a  Mr.  John  Allan,  a 
wealthy  merchant,  who  had  known  his  father,  and  having  no  children 
of  his  own,  treated  him  as  his  son.  In  1810  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allan 
brought  him  to  England,  where  he  was  put  to  school  at  Stoke  New- 
ington.  He  returned  to  America  in  1822,  was  first  placed  in  an 
academy  at  Richmond,  in  Virginia,  and  thence  sent  to  the  uuiver«ity 
of  Charlottesville  in  the  same  state.  At  aU  tiiese  places  of  instruction 
his  progress  was  rapid,  and  he  held  a  high  rank  as  a  scholar,  but  his 
extravagance  was  so  great,  and  his  conduct  so  licentious,  that  he  was 
expelled  from  the  university.  He  returned  home,  and  on  Mr.  Allan 
refusing  to  honour  some  of  his  drafts  for  gambliog  debts  ioourred 
at  the  university,  he  wrote  a  satirical  and  abusive  letter  to  his  bene- 
factor, left  the  house,  and  set  ofif  for  Greece  to  help  to  free  that 
land  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Turks.  He  never  reached  Greece,  but 
after  wandering  about  Europe  for  nearly  a  year,  he  arrived  at  St. 
Petezsburg,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  police  fur  a  drunken  riot, 
was  rescued  by  the  intervention  of  the  minister  of  the  United  States, 
and  by  him  sent  back  to  America.  His  old  patron  welcomed  him 
home,  and  as  he  now  expressed  a  desire  to  adopt  the  military  pro- 
fession, he  procured  him  the  appointment  of  a  cadet  in  the  Military 
Academy  at  Westpoint  in  New  York.  Here,  after  a  short  period  of 
assiduous  application,  his  old  habits  returoed,  and  within  a  twelve- 
month he  was  cashiered  for  insubordination  and  drunkenness.  He 
returned  to  Mr.  Allan  at  Richmond,  who  again  received  him  with 
kindness,  but  that  gentleman  having  married  a  second  wife,  Poe 
satirised  both  him  and  his  wife  so  severely  that  he  was  forced  to  quit 
that  place  of  refuge,  nor  would  Mr.  Allan  ever  see  him  again  or  assist 
him  any  further.  He  had  by  this  time  published  a  small  volume 
of  poems,  and  from  the  favourable  reception  they  had  met  with, 
he  thought  he  might  support  himself  by  his  pen.  He  failed,  and 
enlisted  as  a  private  soldier.  From  this  situatiou  he  was  rescued  by 
some  military  friends  he  had  made  at  Westpoint,  who  procured  hu 
release.  He  again  had  recourse  to  his  pen,  and  this  time  with  more 
success.  He  became  connected  with  various  magaaines  and  other 
periodical  works,  with  some  as  contributor,  and  with  others  as  editor, 
but  his  irregular  habits  oonstantly  prevented  the  engagements  being 
pennanent  He  followed  this  course  at  Baltimore^  Virginia,  Phila- 
delphia, and  New  York,  where  he  arrived  in  1844.  His  undoubted 
talent  unfailingly  procured  him  employment,  while  his  intemperate 
and  immoral  habits  as  necessarily  occasioned  his  dismissal.  In  1848 
he  gave  a  series  of  lectures  in  New  York  on  the  universe,  which  were 
afterwards  embodied  in  a  work  entitled  '  Eureka,  a  Prose  Poem.'  In 
the  autumn  of  1848  he  joined  a  temperance  society,  but  this  could  not 
save  him.  He  went  in  1849  to  Virginia  to  deliver  lectures,  and  on  the 
4  th  of  October  he  set  out  on  his  return  to  New  York.  At  Baltimore 
he  met  some  acquaintances,  who  invited  him  to  drink ;  he  foi^ot  his 
pledge,  became  so  utterly  intoxicated  that  he  was  picked  up  in  the 
street,  carried  to  a  hospital,  and  died  on  the  following  day,  October  7th, 
1849.  His  works,  ss  may  be  supposed  from  the  previous  sketch,  con- 
sist wholly  of  short  pieces.  He  wanted  the  steadiness  and  perseverance 
to  produce  anything  worthy  of  his  genius;  but  they  exhibit  in  a 
remarkable  degree  ^e  possession  of  faculties  of  a  high  order.  In  his 
tales  there  is  magni6cencei>f  imagination  and  description;  a  remark- 
able display  of  analytical  power  thougt  wasted  upon  trivial  subjects ; 
a  Iqve  and  an  acute  observation  of  nature,  and  an  admiration  of  the 
beautiful,  which  it  is  remarkable  in  such  a  man  never  descends  into 
the  sensuous ;  considerable  humour,  and  a  ghastly  and  mystical  sub- 
limity in  some  of  his  fictions  that  is  deeply  impressive.  In  his  poetry 
he  is  tender  and  melodious,  with  great  command  of  language ;  and  in 
conversation  he  is  described  as  having  been  highly  eloquent,  but  irri- 
table and  sarcastic  There  are  few  more  striking  instances  of  per- 
verted talent,  and  personal  advantages  thrown  away,  than  that  of 
Edgar  Poe.  Two  small  volumes  of  tales  and  one  of  poetry,  besides 
the  '  Eureka'  already  mentioned,  are  all  that  remain  of  him. 

POELEMBURG,  CORNEUUS,  was  bom  at  Utrecht  in  1586,  and 
studied  painting  under  Abraham  Bloemart.  Having  acquired  oon- 
■iderable  proficiency  under  him,  he  went  to  Rome,  where  the  works  of 
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tUffat^lla  inspired  him  with  s  resolution  to  endeavour  to  imitate  the 
grace  of  that  great  maater,  especially  in  the  naked  figure.  He  however 
lormed  for  himself  a  very  different  and  entirely  oew  style,  not  resem- 
hliug  that  of  any  Italian  master,  unless  it  be  in  his  adorning  his  land- 
scapes with  the  ruins  of  ancient  buildings,  which  he  represented  with 
f^reat  accurac}'.  He  excelled  all  his  contemporaries  in  the  delicacy  of 
his  taste  and  the  vividness  of  his  colouring,  as  well  as  in  the  choice  of 
his  subject.  The  skies  nre  cleAr,  light,  and  transparent,  and  the  mag- 
nificent remains  of  Roman  edifices  in  bis  backgrounds  give  harmony  to 
the  whole  composition.  His  female  figures,  which  he  generally  repre« 
sented  naked,  are  distinguished  by  beaut jr  and  elegance  of  form.  It  is 
an  obvious  objection  however  that  in  some  representations  of  nymphs 
bathing,  he  has  chosen  exposed  situations  by  a  roadside. 

Poelemburg's  works  Were  highly  esteemed  in  Italy,  and  some  of  the 
cardinals  used  to  visit  him  while  he  Was  painting,  to  observe  his  manner 
df  working.  He  left  Home  with  much  regret,  and  returned  to  hhi  own 
country.  On  the  way  he  received  many  honours — at  Florence  from 
the  grand-duke—and  had  great  respect  shown  him  in  all  the  cities 
through  which  he  passed,  as  well  as  in  his  native  city  of  Utrecht. 
Soon  after  his  return  he  was  visited  by  Rubens,  who  expressed  great 
pleasure  in  examining  his  works,  of  which  he  purchased  several  for 
hia  own  collection,  and  bespoke  others,  by  which  he  directed  attention 
to  the  inerit  of  I'oelemburg,  and  advanced  both  his  fortune  and  hia 
teputation.  Poelemburg  was  invited  bv  Charles  J.  to  London,  where 
he  painted  many  fine  pictures,  for  which  he  received  large  sums. 
The  king  wished  him  to  btay  in  England ;  but  his  affection  for  his 
own  country  induced  him  to  return  to  Utrecht,  where  he  acquired  a 
large  fortune  and  was  universally  esteemed,  and  where  he  died  in  1660. 
t&BLuy  eminent  artists,  especially  Steenwyck  and  Kierlngs,  got  him  to 
paint  the  figures  in  their  works.  The  genuine  pictures  of  roelemburg 
are  extremely  scarce;  but  bis  disciple,  Jean  van  der  lis  imitated  his 
tnanner  with  such  success  that  hia  paintings  are  often  taken  for  works 
of  his  master.  There  are  some  good  examples  of  his  pencil  in  private 
collections  in  this  country. 

POGGIO.    [BEACOioLmr,  Pogoio.] 

POILLY,  FRANCOIS,  a  distinguished  French  engraver,  was  bom 
fit  Abbeville  In  1622.  He  was  the  pupil  of  P.  Daret,  and  studied  some 
time  in  Rome.  He  adopted  the  somewhat  hai-d  style  of  engraving  of 
Bloemart  in  direct  cros^-Unes,  in  which  he  was  completely  sucoessful : 
his  drawittg  also,  which  is  quite  correct,  adds  much  to  the  value  of  his 
finely  executed  engravings.  Though  Poilly's  style  Is  very  laborious, 
there  are  about  400  prints  which  bear  his  name,  in  which  however  he 
was  of  course  assltited  by  his  pupils.  His  master-piece  is  tho  print 
from  Miguard'8  celebrated  picture,  now  lost,  of  San  Carlo  Borromeo 
administering  the  Sacrament  to  the  Milanese  attacked  with  the  Plague. 
A  catalogue  of  his  prints  was  published  by  R.  Hecquetin  1752;  it 
comprises  several  after  Raffaelle,  including  the  Vierge  au  Berceau, 
La  Vierge  au  Linge,  the  large  Holy  Family  in  the  Louvre,  and  other 
Holy  Families  by  Raffaella  .PoUly  died  at  Paris  in  1698.  His 
brother  Nicholas  and  nephew  Jean  Bnptiste  Puilly  were  likewise 
distinguished  engravers. 

PUISSON,  SIMEON  DENIS,  was  bom  June  21st  1781,  in  an 
humble  station,  and  was  admitted  in  1708  a  pupil  of  the  ^colo  Poly- 
technique.  M.  Fourcy,  in  his  history  of  this  school,  records  the 
manner  in  which  the  young  student,  at  ths  sge  of  eighteen,  attracted 
the  notice  of  Lagrange  by  an  improvement  in  the  method  of  demon- 
strating the  binomial  theorem,  which  the  latter  read  publicly  to  the 
class,  and  announced  his  intention  of  abiding  by  it  for  the  future. 
PuisBon  never  held  any  political  situatioh,  or  took  public  share  in 
anything  but  education.  In  1828  he  was  buron,  oiBoer  of  the  legion 
of  honour,  repetiteur-adjoint  and  pcrniauent  examiner  ot  the  Poly- 
technic School,  member  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  and  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences.    He  died  April  25th  1840. 

As  far  as  so  few  words  can  go,  it  may  be  said  that  the  labours  of 
Poisi>on  were  directed  to  the  introduction  of  the  use  of  definite 
integrals  into  all  branches  of  mathematical  physics,  and  tho  extension 
of  the  vaiious  branches  by  their  means.  There  is  nothing  out  of 
which  to  make  a  popular  reputation ;  the  successes  of  Polsson  are  ail 
purely  mathematical,  and  none  but  the  mathematician  can  as  much 
as  understand  the  description  of  them. 

'J  he  greater  part  of  the  writings  of  Polsson  are  contained  in  variods 
periodicals,  particularly  the  Memoirs  of  tho  Institute,  the  Journal  of 
the  Polytechnic  School,  the  'Annales  des  Btathdmatiques,' the  '  Con- 
naissauce  des  Tems,'  &o.,  &o.  There  is  liardly  any  subject  on  which 
they  do  not  treat,  and  almost  always  with  decided  success;  electricity, 
magnetism,  heat,  gases,  capillary  attractiun,  gravitation,  the  pendulum. 
&c.,  Ac,  are  titles  each  of  which  suggests  to  the  well-informed 
mathematician  ot  our  time  the  memory  of  some  ably-written  paper  by 
Poisson.  His  object  was  to  leave  no  't^ranoh  of  physics  unexplored 
by  aid  of  the  new  and  powerful  methods  of  investigation  which  a 
school  yet  more  modem  than  that  of  Lagrange  and  Laplace  had  added 
to  the  pure  mathematics.  Towards  the  end  of  his  life  he  began  to 
collect  his  scattered  memoirs  into  separate  works,  with  tiie  additions 
which  his  subsequent  researches  had  given. 

Poiason's  sepaiate  works  are— 1,  « Traits  de  Mdcanique,'  Paris,  1811, 
2  vols.  8to  ;  second  edition,  Paris,  1838,  2  vols.  8vo.  Perhaps  this  is 
the  best  elementary  work  on  a  branch  of  mathematical  physics  which 
cxislSj  considered  as  an  introduction  to  tho  uce  of  modem  analysis. 


An  English  student  should  read  it  with  some  of  our  own  writers,  who 
abound  in  examples.  2,  'Kouvelle  Th^orie  de  I'Action  Capillaire,' 
Paris,  1881,  4to.  The  principal  distinction  between  this  theory  and 
that  of  Laplace,  physicaUv  speaking,  is  the  consideration  of  the  varia- 
tion of  density  which  takes  place  at  the  end  of  the  capillary  column 
of  fluid.  8,  *Thdorie  Mathdmatique  de  la  Chaleur,'  Paris,  1835,  4to. 
The  data  from  which  Poisson  starts  are  derived  from  the  experimtnte 
on  the  nature  of  heat  made  subsequently  to  the  time  of  Fourier,  his 
great  predecessor  in  this  branch  of  the  subject.  4,  '  Recherches  sur 
la  Probability  des  Jugemens  en  Mati&re  Criminelle  et  en  Mati^re 
Civile/  Paris,  1837,  4to.  This  is,  in  fact,  a  treatise  on  the  theory  of 
probabilities,  with  especial  reference  to  its  application  to  matters  of 
evidence,  particularly  of  the  judicial  kind. 

POLE,  REGINALD,  the  celebrated  Cardinal,  was  bom  in  1500. 
He  was  of  very  illustrious  descent  on  the  side  of  his  mother,  who  was 
the  daughter  of  Qeorge,  duke  of  Clarence,  brother  to  King  Edward  IV., 
and  cousin-german  to  Elizabeth,  queen  of  Henry  Til.  and  mother  of 
Henry  VIIL  He  was  a  younger  son,  and  received  an  education  such 
as  was  given  to  those  who  were  destined  to  high  stations  in  the  church, 
being  placed  when  a  child  in  the  Carthusian  monastery  at  Shene,  from 
whence  he  was  removed  to  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  where  he  had 
the  benefit  of  the  instruction  of  the  celebrated  Linacre.  As  early  as 
1525,  he  was  made  B.A.,  admitted  into  deacon's  orders,  and,  when 
onlv  nineteen,  was  mude  dean  of  VVimbome  and  dean  of  Exeter. 

About  1520  he  went  abroad  to  pursue  his  studies  in  an  Italiin  uni- 
versity, visiting  Padua  for  that  purpose.  He  returned  to  England  in 
1525,  when  he  was  received  by  the  king  in  a  manner  befitting  his 
rank  and  eminent  attainments.  But  the  gaieties  of  the  court  of 
Henry  VIII.  had  fewer  charms  for  him  ihah  the  opportunities  for 
seclu^ion  and  study  which  were  afforded  by  the  monastery  at  Shene, 
to  which  he  retired.  \S' h«i  however  the  king  bad  resolved  on  divorcing 
his  queen  and  acting  in  defiance  uf  ecclesiastical  authority,  Pole  pre- 
sented a  strenuous  opposition,  and  wrote  his  famous  treatise  'Pro 
Uuitate  Ecclesiastica.'  This  was  a  great  disappointment  to  the  king, 
who  withdrew  his  pension,  deprived  him  of  his  preferments,  and  pro- 
cured that  he  should  be  attainted  in  parliament  There  is  little  doubt 
indeed  that  Pole  would  have  shared  ih6  same  fate  which  befel  More 
and  Fisher,  had  he  not  withdrawn  himself  from  England  and  tho 
reach  of  the  king.  As  it  was  his  elder  brother  was  put  to  death,  and 
his  mother,  the  old  Countess  of  Salisbury,  was  executed,  both  oh  the 
poorest  and  weakest  pretences. 

During  the  remainder  of  that  reign,  and  through  the  whole  reign  of 
Edward  VI.,  Pole  lived  abroad.  In  propoi*tion  as  ho  was  hated  by  the 
king,  he  was  cherished  by  the  pope,  by  whom  he  was  nlade  a  oardinul, 
employed  on  several  important  embassies,  and  was  in  fkct  his  prin- 
cipal adviser  touching  all  matters  which  affected  the  spiritual 
affairs  of  the  realm  of  England,  and  touching  the  Reformation  gene- 
rally. On  the  death  of  Pope  Paul  IIL  in  1549,  he  narrowly  missed 
being  elected  to  the  popedom.  Failing  in  this,  he  retired  to  a  convent 
near  Verona,  where  he  continued  till  the  accession  of  Mary  to  the 
English  throne,  when  an  attempt  was  made  to  re-Unite  the  English 
nation  to  the  Romish  church. 

He  re-appeared  In  his  native  country  at  the  very  begiutln^  of  the 
reign,  coming  as  legate  from  the  Roman  see,  with  full  power  to  absolve 
the  nation,  and  receive  it  again  into  the  bosom  of  the  RomAn  Catholic 
churoh.  As  is  well  known  the  re*union  was  effected.  Then  began  the 
omel  measures  for  the  extirpation  of  heresy  and  heretics,  which  have 
made  the  reign  of  Mary  so  infamous  in  the  English  annals.  How  far 
Cardinal  Pole  was  implicated  in  the  guilt  of  those  udjusiifiable 
severities,  is  one  of  the  poinU  in  his  life  on  which  different  opinions 
will  be  entertained  bv  those  who  study  with  attention  the  history  of 
that  period.  It  is  certain  that  he  had  great  influence  in  the  councils 
of  that  reign,  and  that  he  accepted  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury 
when  Craumcr  Was  put  to  death.  At  the  s^e  time,  the  appai^ent 
rectitude  of  his  conduct  and  the  general  milanese  of  his  disposition 
Would  almoot  forbid  us  to  suppose  that  he  could  be  a  party  to  the 
dreadful  severities  of  that  period. 

Besides  the  hi^  dignity  of  primate,  he  was  made  ohftncellor  of  both 
the  universities,  which  he  visited  by  his  commissioners.  If  any  man 
could  have  done  it,  he  would  have  eflbcted  the  entire  reversal  of  the 
meabures  of  the  Reformation  in.  Bngknd,  hod  the  life  of  the  queen 
been  prolonged:  but  her  reign  was  short;  she  died  in  1558,  and, 
by  a  singular  coincidence,  Pole  himself  died  about  16  hours  after  her, 
November  18,  1558. 

PO'LKMO  (ao\4fu»v\  the  name  of  several  Greek  writers,  of  whom 
the  most  important  are —  '^ 

1.  PoL&MO,  the  philosopher,  th«  son  of  Philostratus,  who  succeeded 
Xenocrates  as  the  head  of  the  Old  Academy  about  B.C.  316.  (Diog. 
Ladrt.,  iv.  16.)  He  died  In  RC.  270,  and  was  succeeded  by  Crate^ 
Polemo  wrote  several  trorks  (Diog.  Lsert.,  iv.  20),  which  are  referred 
to  by  Cicero  ('Acad.  Quaat,'  il  42),  but  none  of  thena  have  come 
down  to  us.  Cicero  says  that  Polemo  did  not  differ  much  from  Aris- 
totle. ('De  Orat,'  Hi.  18.)  Zeno  and  Arcesilas  were  his  disdplert. 
(Cic,  *  Acad.  Qoajst/ i.  9.) 

2.  PoLBHO,  the  sophist,  was  bom  at  Laodicea,  and  was  one  of  tna 
most  celebrated  teachers  of  rhetoric  in  the  beginning  of  the  2nd 
century  of  the  Christian  era.  He  was  highly  esteemed  by  Hadrian 
and  Antoninus  Pius.     He  taught  At  flmyms,  and  oon&ned  great 
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benefits  qpon  th«  towo.  He  die^  in  lu9  fifty-eUtb  year,  and  is  said  ta 
have  been  buried  alive  pi  hia  own  requesti  because  be  was  unable  to 
endure  the  paiu  which  he  suffered  from  attacks  of  the  gout  The 
'  Life  of  Polemo '  has  been  written  at  length  by  Philostratus,  who 
Q^entions  aeveral  of  bis  works.  These  however  are  all  lost,  with  the 
exception  of  two  funeral  orations,  supposed  to  have  been  spoken  in 
honour  of  Cynsegirus  and  CuUimachus,  who  fell  iu  the  battle  of 
Itfarathon.  These  orations  were  first  published  by  Stephanus,  1567, 
1^)4  afterwards  b>  Poui'sines,  1637,  Toulouse.  The  best  edition  is  by 
OrelUus,  8vo,  Leipzig,  1819. 

8.  Po(.]Ufo,  euruawed  Pebieoetss,  was  a  native  of  Samoa  or  Sicyon 
(Athen.,  vi.  p.  234,  d),  and  was  made  a  citizen  of  Athens.  (SuldaSi 
'polemo.')  Ha  lived  about  B.a  200.  A  list  of  his  works,  which 
amount  to  twenty-^ix  in  number,  and  are  principally  on  geographical 
and  historical  subjeotm,  if  given  by  Clinton,  In  the  third  volume  of 
his 'Fasti  Hellenioi,'  p.  614.  None  of  these  have  come  down  to  us 
entire,  but  the  fragments  which  are  extant  have  been  published  under 
ihe  following  tiue  :  — '  Polemonis  Periegetse  FraRnienta  collegit, 
digessitk  Notis  auxit,  L.  Preller.  Ace.  de  Polemonis  Vita  et  Sciiptis 
et  de  Uistoria  atque  arte  Periegetarum  Commtntaliones,'  8vo,  Lips., 
1838. 

PQXEMO,  the  author  of  a  work  on  physiognomy  which  is  still 
extant,  of  whose  life  no  particulars  are  known.  According  to  some 
writers  he  was  an  Athenian,  but  Sjlburgius  (in  '  Prsfat.  ad  Aristot/ 
voL  vi)  and  Fabricius  (•  BibL  Qr.,*  voL  ii.  p.  170)  consider  his  style  to 
be  too  incorrect  fur  a  native  of  that  o}ty.  From  some  expressions 
used  by  Polemo  (for  iostanoe,  the  word  tl^mkSOvroSf  lib.  L,  cap.  6, 
p.  197)|  it  seems  probable  that  he  was  a  Christian.  Aato  hie  date,  it 
IS  only  known  that  he  must  have  lived  before  the  time  of  Origen,  -who 
quotes  him  ('  Cont.  Cels.,'  lib.  L  p.  26).  Bis  work,  which  appears  to 
have  suffered  much  froDj  the  ignorance  of  traoscriberi,  is  divided 
into  two  books.  In  the  nrst,  which  contains  twenty- three  chapters, 
after  proving  the  utility  of  physiognomy,  he  lays  down  the  general 
principles  of  the  soience  ;  he  epeake  of  the  shape  of  the  head,  of  the 
colour  of  the  hair,  of  the  forehead,  the  eyes,  the  ears,  the  nose,  the 
manner  of  breathing,  the  sound  of  the  voice,  &.c  In  ths  second 
book,  which  consists  of  twenty  •coven  chapters,  he  goes  on  to  api>ly 
the  principles  he  had  before  laid  down,  and  describes  in  a  few  words 
the  characters  of  the  courageous  man,  the  timid,  the  iaipudent^  the 
passionate,  the  talkative,  &c.  The  greater  part  of  his  observations 
are  very  ridiculous,  but  several  of  them  have  been  borrowed  by 
J.  B.  Porta  and  other  more  recent  writers  on  the  subject  of  physio- 
gnomy.  Hia  work  was  first  published  by  Camillus  Peruscus,  with 
Elian's  *Varia  Historic*  and  other  works,  4to,  Graece,  Romae.  1545. 
A  Latin  translution  by  Nicolas  Petreius  was  published  with  Meletius's 
'De  Natur4  Hominis'  and  other  works,  4to,  Tenet.,  1552.  There  is 
also  an  edition  of  the  Greek  text  by  Franc  Montecucli,  4to,  Mutin., 
1611  ;  and  it  is  inserted  by  Sylburgius  in  the  sixth  volume  of  his 
edition  of  Aaistotle's  works,  4to,  Franpof.,  1687.  The  best  edition  is 
that  by  J.  F.  Fianzius,  who  has  inserted  it  in  his  '  Scriptorcs  Physio- 
gnomio)  Veterea,'  8vo,  Gr.  and  Lat.,  Altenb.,  17^0,  and  has  added  a 
learned  preface  and  notes. 

PULEVOY,  NIKOLAY  ALEXIEYICH,  one  of  the  few  distii^ished 
authors  whom  Siberia  has  yet  produced,  was  bom  on  the  22nd  of 
June  (old  style)  1796,  at  Irkutsk.  His  father,  who  was  descended 
from  an  adventurous  family  of  merchants,  settled  for  some  generations 
at  Kurak,  where  the  names  of  Polevoy  and  Golikov  are  excessively 
common,  had  been  left  an  orphan  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  and  sent  to 
Tobolsk  in  the  employ  of  a  relation  of  the  name  of  Golikov.  Most 
of  the  elder  Polevqy  a  life  was  spent  in  commercial  enterprises  in 
Siberia,  and  at  one  time  he  had  the  prospect  of  making  a  fortune  by 
establishing  a  new  company  for  commerce  with  llussian  America,  but 
the  union  of  the  two  old  companies  crushed  the  plan.  In  1805  he  set 
up  a  manufactory  of  earthenware  at  Irkutsk*  and  *'he  used,"  sqys  his 
son,  "  to  pronounce  with  enthusiasm  the  name  of  Wedgwood."  In 
asiiisting  in  the  business  of  this  manufactory,  and  of  a  brandy  dis- 
tillery with  which  hia  father  was  also  connected,  the  early  years  of 
Polevoy  were  passed.  He  never  apparently  received  any  schooling; 
ho  learned  to  read  from  an  elder  sister  at  six  years  old ;  at  eight  he 
used  to  read  alc^ud  to  his  mother  novels,  and  to  his  father  the  Bible 
and  the  'Moscow  Kews,*  and  at  ten  he  assisted  his  father  in  the 
counting-house,  and  amused  himself  by  composing  a  manuscript 
newspaper  in  imitation  of  the  'Moscow  Kews  (' Moskovskiya  Vie- 
domoati '),  which  he  colled  th^  '  Asiatic  News '  ('  Aziyatskiya  Viedo- 
most! ').  The  father  was  in  the  habit  of  boasting  of  nis  relation  the 
historian  Golikov,  who  ha4  written  a  history  of  Peter  the  Great  in 
thirty  volumes,  and  the  \iOf  formed  the  singular  project  of  writing 
additions  to  a  work  alreftdy  so  voluminous.  iTe  also  tried  his  hand  at 
composing  plays,  and  produced  a  drama,  '  The  Marriage  of  the  Tzar 
Alexis  Mikhaiiovioh,'  and  a  tragedy  entitled  '  Blanche  of  Bourbon.' 
"  At  lasV'  sajs  Polevoy  in  the  autobiosraphy  prefixed  to  his  '  Qcherki 
Husskoy  Litteraturui,'  published  in  1839,  "I  became  my  father's 
walking  dictionary  in  geography  and  history,  for  my  memory  at  that 
time  was  such  as  J  have  never  met  with  iu  anybody  else.  To  learn 
by  heart  a  whole  tragedy  cost  me  nothing.  In  a  word,  if  I  must 
describe  my  mf^ptal  progress  up  to  the  year  1811,  it  was  this,  I  had 
read  abo^t  a  thousand  volumes  of  all  kinds  and  sorts,  and  remembered 
all  that  I  read  from  tl^e  Terses  of  lUt^mzio,  and  the  articles  in  the 


'Conriec  of  ^urope'  (a  Russian  Magazine),  to  the  Qhronplogical 
Tables  and  the  IQible,  from  which  I  could  repeat  whole  ohnpters  by 
heart.  1  was  known  in  the  town  of  Irkutsk  as  '  the  wonderful 
boy,'  with  whom  the  governor  himself  used  to  converse,  and  the 
director  of  the  grammar-school  to  dispute  as  with  a  learned  man." 
In  1811  his  father  resolved  to  leave  Siberia  and  establish  himself  in 
Moscow  j  the  spn,  who  was  sent  on  before  faimi  then  on  the  first 
occasion  of  his  quitting  Irkutsk,  passed  through  all  Siberia,  saw  a 
play  for  the  first  time  at  the  theatre  of  the  great  fair  of  Makariev,  and 
on  bis  arrival  at  Moscow,  spept  much  of  his  time  at  the  theatre  an(| 
the  bookshops,  wrote  tra^^Fdies  and  romances,  and  was  unwillingly 
recalled  to  business  and  the  brandy  distillerr  by  the  arrival  of  his 
father.  This  took  place  in  June  1812,  and  both  business  nnd  pleasure 
were  soon  at  an  end  in  the  devoted  city,  where  the  conflagration  was 
witnessed  by  father  and  son  as  fugitives  from  before  the  army  of 
Napohon  I.  For  a  few  years  afterwards  Polevoy  was  almost  in  oonstant 
movement  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Irkutsk,  and  from  Irkutsk  to 
Kursk,  and  his  literary  ardour,  deadened  by  the  reproaches  of  his 
father,  who  now  wished  him  to  become  a  '  man  of  business,'  appears 
to  have  been  all  but  extinguished.  It  suddenly  revived  when  he  was 
about  eighteen,  a  clerk  at  Kursk;  but  the  main  cause  of  its  renewed 
according  to  his  own  aocount,  was  his  discontent  with  bis  then  situa- 
tion and  its  limited  prospects,  and  his  conviption  that  in  Russia  there 
was  no  other  way  to  consideration  for  a  person  in  his  position  but 
through  learning  and  literary  success.  Himself  aud  his  younger 
brother,  Xenophont,  be^an  to  study  French  and  German  in  secret, 
devoting  many  hours  ot  the  night  to  their  books,  and  the  knowledge 
of  foreign  languages  led  him  into  a  new  world  of  reading.  In  1817, 
when  the  Emperor  Alexander  paid  a  visit  to  Kursk,  Polevoy  sent  to 
the  *BuaBian  Courier'  an  article  describing  the  event,  and  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  for  the  first  time  his  name  in  print.  Other  con- 
tributions followed,  the  name  became  known ;  on  a  visit  to  St.  Peters- 
burg he  was  introduced  to  Zhukovsky,  Griboyedov,  Grech,  and 
Bulgarin,  and  In  1825  he  commenced  at  Moscow  the  pubUeation  of  a 
magazine  entitled  the  'Mosco^v  Telegraph.* 

^  For  the  twenty-one  years  that  followed,  Polevoy  was  in  incessant 
literary  activity.  The  '  Moscow  Telegraph '  soon  made  itaelf  con- 
sricuous  by  the  vigour  and  spirit  of  its  remarks  on  the  literature  of 
the  day ;  the  example  was  extensively  followed,  and  the  Russian  lite- 
rary historians  date  a  new  era  in  criticism  from  the  artidea  of  Polevoy. 
It  was  naturally  supposed  that  the  editor  had  little  spare  time  at  his 
disposal,  but  the  public  was  surprised  to  hear  in  1829  that  he  had 
completed  a  history  of  the  Russian  nation,  in  12  vols.,  containing  a 
continuous  narrative  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  rtign  of  the  * 
Emperor  Kicolas.  The  early  volumes  of  this  history  were  Msailed 
without  mercy  by  many  who  were  astonished  atj  the  prissumption  of 
its  author  in  measuring  himself  with  Karamzin,  and  of  the  twelve 
volumes  only  six  appeared  in  print^  the  last  in  1883.  Possibly  its 
furtlier  pngress  may  have  been  checked  by  the  censorship,  as  the 
*  Moscow  Telegraph  was  thought  too  lil^eral  in  its  tendencies,  and 
suppressed  by  the  Rus>ian  government.  This  was  in  or  about  1885. 
Poltvoy  removed  to  St  Petersburg,  and  his  activity,  ipstead  of 
slackening,  became  greater  than  ever.  "  In  Moscow,"  says  Kikitenko, 
in  an  article  on  his  works  in  the  '  Biblioteka  dlya  Chteniya  *  for  ISiQ 
(vol  IxxvL),  "Polevoy  was  a  journaMst,  an  historian,  a  romance- 
writer.  In  St  Petersburg  he  was  both  an  editor  and  a  contributor 
to  several  journals ;  he  composed  romances^  tales,  essays,  translations 
from  Shakspere,  and  such  a  multitude  of  drama?,  tragedies,  comedies, 
vaudevilles,  national  farces,  and  so  on,  that  criticiso^  gave  u{»  the 
attempt  to  follow  him.  We  do  not  know  what  to  be  mofit  astonii^hed 
at — the  number  and  bulk  of  his  productions,  the  variety  of  their 
character,  or  the  rapidity  viitb  which  he  threw  them  qff."  The 
natural  result  of  this  rapidity  waa,  tfiat  the  name  of  Poleyoy,  which 
at  one  time  promised  to  be  one  of  the  brightest  in  the  Rusdan  literai*y 
horizon,  lost  much  of  its  lustre,  for  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life  bis 
reputation  sunk  instead  of  rising.  He  died  at  St.  Petersburg,  on  the 
22nd  of  February  1846  (o.a)^  after  three  weeks  of  nervous  fever,  and 
it  was  declared  by  his  medical  attendants  that  his  constitulion  was 
completely  worn  out  by  his  incessant  literary  labours  He  died  in 
poor  circumstances,  and  left  a  large  family. 

The  most  interesting  work  of  Polevoy  is  perhaps  his  '  Ocherki 
RuBskoy  Litteraturui,'  or  'Sketches  of  Russian  Literature,'  2  toIsl  8vo, 
St.  Petersburg,  1839.  It  consists  of  reprints  of  select  critical  articles 
which  had  appeared  in  the  'Telegraph '  and  elsewhere,  on  Devahavin, 
Karamzin,  rushkin,  and  other  of  the  most  prominent  names  in 
Russian  literature.  The  collection  entitled  'Dramatic  Works  and 
Translations  of  N.  A.  Polevoy'  (' Dramaticheskie  Sochineniya  i  Pere- 
yodui'),  4  vols.,  St  Petersburg,  1842-48,  comprises  qnly  the  more 
popular  of  his  productions,  several  of  which  enjoyed  a  g^at  success, 
m  particular  the  '  Orandfather  of  the  Russian  Fleet  ^  ('Diedushkfi 
Russkago  Flota '),  founded  on  the  history  of  the  old  boat  which  bears 
that  name,  which  Peter  the  Great  took  as  the  model  for  his  ship- 
building.  The  author's  favourite,  as  he  tells- us  himself,  waa  '  Parasha 
Siberiachka'  ('Parasha  the  Siberian  Girl  ),  founded  on  the  same 
historical  anecdote  which  supplied  Madame  Cottin*  with  the  ground- 
work of  'Elizabeth,  or  the  Kxiles  of  Siberia.'  In  another  play, 
'SoldatskoeSerdtse'  ('ASoldier^s  Heaft '),  thp  hero  is  hi^  still-hviiig 
friend  Bulgarin  [BulqarikI,  on  a  real  ipcident  in  whose  life  it  (• 
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founded.  Tolevofn  traoBlAiion  of  '  HamleV  which  wu  produced  at 
Hofloow  in  Jannaiy  1887,  is  unosoalW  cloee  to  Shakepere;  not  eyen 
the  scene  of  the  grayediggera  is  omitted,  and  the  dialogue  paatea  from 
blank  yerae  to  prote^  in  unitation  of  the  original,  but  Uie  yeraification 
seemi  to  be  &r  from  lUoceidfuL  His  '  Life  of  Suyoroy/  or  Suwarrow, 
laa  yery  popular  book  in  Bunia.  His  'Life  of  Peter  the  Great' 
(4  yols.,  1843),  is  the  best  biography  of  that  wonderful  man  the 
Bussians  yet  possess^  and  superior  beyond  all  oompexiion  to  the 
tedious  compilation  of  the  author^s  kinsman  Golikoy.  His  '  Life  of 
l^apoleon '  (5  yoU.)  was  only  brought  by  himself  to  a  point  a  little 
be}  end  the  ccnflagration  of  Moscow,  and  was  finished  after  his  desth 
by  his  brother  Xtnophont  Hia  *  Stolietie  Boseii '  ('  Century  of 
Bussia '),  or  an  historical  picture  of  Bussia  from  1745  to  1845  (2  yola., 
1845),  is  perhaps  the  least  satisfactory  of  his  historical  worka,  but  it 
contains  passages  of  interest  to  a  European  reader. 

Though  the  "Moscow  Telegraph"  was  suppressed  in  Poleyoy'a  hands, 
and  its  author  is  spoken  of  by  Hertzen  [Hsbtzsn]  as  haying  the 
reputation  of  a  decided  liberal,  his  patriotism  as  a  Kussian  is  one  of 
the  qualities  which  most  forcibly  strike  the  attention  of  a  foreigner. 
"Bussia/*  he  exclaims  at  the  conclusion  of  this  work, " ia  not  a  shape- 
less mass  like  the  Boman  empire,  not  yiolently  put  together  like  the 
dominions  of  Napoleon,  not  scattered  oyer  the  whole  world  like  the. 
British  soyereignty,  the  three  examples  of  yast  empires  composed  of 
different  and  various  parts,  brought  together  in  one  mass. ....  Bussia 
like  the  ocean  daahea  on  the  ahorea  that  surround  it,  and  what  its 
waves  have  covered  becomes  its  incontestable  dominion — ^no  human 
force  shall  tear  from  it  its  subject  proyinoea."  "  Assuming  the  title  of 
Emperor  in  place  of  that  of  Tsear,  moying  the  capital  from  Moscow 
to  St.  Petersburg,  shaving  beards  and  shortening  caftans,  altering 
manners,  customs,  and  laws,  it  was  after  all  from  the  original  elements 
of  the  Bussian  empire,  from  the  Bussian  mind  and  the  Bussian  soil 
that  Peter  the  Great  reconstructed  Bussia.  He  still  remained  a  Bussian 
sovereign,  and  his  subject,  Uiough  fraternising  with  the  German, 
remained  a  Bussian  man.  "With  his  decided  tendenciea  towards 
werten  Europe,  it  waa  impoeaible  that  aomething  auperfluoua  should 
not  find  admisaion,  that  tracea  of  it  should  not  remam  till  eyen  now, 
but  they  are  periabing  and  will  perish,  as  the  Gallidsms  die  out  of  our 
Busi^ian  tongue."  .  .  .  "And  sixty  millions  of  a  nation  like  this,  fastened 
togt-ther  by  one  power  and  inspired  with  faith  in  that  power,  are 
directed  by  a  single  will,  and  acknowledge  that  will  as  aacred.  What 
will  not  these  aixty  milliona  do  1  The  future  belonga  to  ua.  Whence 
otherwise  cornea  the  fear  with  which  we  inspire  Europe  and  the  Weat, 
the  fear  from  which  it  strives  to  reassure  itself  by  calumnies  against  ua. 
lliia  fear  takes  its  rise  from  a  consciousness  which  is  not  the  consdoua- 
nees  of  stren^h,  from  a  feeling  different  fh>m  that  of  hope  in  the 
future,  on  which  wi  Buesians  look  with  such  boldness  and  such  fiiith.'* 

*  PoLsyoT,  XziroFBOKT  Alezieyich,  a  younger  brother  of  Nikolay, 
waa  a  bookseller  at  Moscow,  and  is  now  at  St.  Petersburg.  He  is  the 
author  of  some  works  of  which  the  most  interesting  is  '  Michael  Vasile- 
yich  Lomonosoy'  (2yolB.  Moscow,  1836),  a  novel  founded  on  the  bio- 
graphy of  the  Bussian  author  whose  name  it  bears.  [LoHONOSoy.] 
The  book  is  reviewed  at  some  length  by  his  brother  in  the  '  OcherkL' 

POLI,  JOSEPH  XAVIliB,  was  bom  at  Molfetta  in  the  kingdom  of 
Kaples  in  1746.  He  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Padua,  under 
the  celebrated  Facdolati;  he  was  also  the  pupil  and  friend  of  Mor- 
gagni,  and  felloW'Student  with  Soarpa,  with  whom  he  studied  anatomy 
and  medicin&  On  the  termination  of  his  education  he  entered  the 
army,  and  his  scientific  and  literary  acquirements  becoming  known  to 
Feroinand  L,he  appointed  him  in  1776  professor  of  military  geography 
at  Naples.  The  king  alao  sent  him  into  France,  Germany,  England 
and  Holland,  to  viait  the  different  foreign  military  academies  During 
hia  travela  he  became  acquainted  with  many  eminent  bcientiflo  men  in 
the  countries  which  he  pasaed  through.  In  England  he  met  with 
Herachel,  Banka,  and  John  Hunter,  and  he  acquired  much  information 
from  Hunter  on  comparative  anatomy  and  on  the  mode  of  preparing 
apecimena  in  natural  hlstoiy.  While  in  London  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Bojal  Society.  On  his  return  home  he  waa  appointed 
professor  of  experimental  philoaophy  at  Naples,  and  he  afterwarda 
undertook  the  office  of  tutor  to  the  hereditary  prince,  and  became 
director  of  the  military  academy  at  Naples*  He  always  highly 
enjoyed  the  confidence  and  favour  of  the  royal  family,  and  he  accom- 
panied them  to  Sicily  during  the  French  revolutionary  war.  He  died 
at  Naples,  April  7, 1825. 

Though  he  successfiilly  cultivated  other  branches  of  science  and 
literature.  Poll  owes  his  celebrity  to  his  researcihea  in  comparative 
anatomy  and  natural  hiatory :  hia  attention  was  particularly  directed 
to  the  study  of  the  testaceous  MoUmca,  While  travelling  in  Italy 
and  abroad  he  formed  a  very  fine  collection  of  sheila,  which  waa 
purchased  of  him  by  the  Neapolitan  govemmentb  He  determined 
however  to  be  aomething  more  than  a  aimple  oonchologist,  and  dili- 
gently investigated  the  structure  and  habits  of  the  animals  that 
inhabit  the  sheUs,  which  had  hitherto  almost  escaped  attention.  The 
results  of  his  labours  were  published  in  a  splendid  work  denominated 
'Testacea  utriusque  Sicilise  eorumque  Historia  et  Anatome,'  folio, 
Parma.  Two  volumes  appeared  in  1792-95,  illustrated  with  89  beauti- 
ful plates  engraved  on  steel  These  contain  the  multivalved  and 
bivalved  Tettacea,  and  cost  Uie  author  twelve  yeara  of  reaearch,  The 
third  Tolume^  embracing  the  uniyalves,  waa  delayed  by  the  political 


troubles  with  which  the  country  waa  agitated;  and  though  nearly 
completed,  vraa  not  publiahed  until  1826,  after  the  death  of  the  author: 
it  containa  18  platea,  making  57  in  aU.  Thia  aumptuoua  work  ia  as 
remarkable  for  the  value  of  the  text  aa  the  beauty  of  the  platee.  The 
structure,  habita,  locality,  and  mode  of  capture  of  the  different 
molluscs  inhabiting  the  southern  ooasts  of  Italy  are  aoourately 
described;  as  well  aa  the  form,  colour,  and  other  peculiaritiea  of  the 
ahella  in  which  they  are  contained.  Poll  discovered  many  new  and 
interesting  anatomical  and  physiological  facts,  aa  well  aa  new  genera 
and  apeoiea ;  and  hia  descriptions  are  mostly  very  accurate.  He  fell 
however  into  some  errors,  the  principal  of  which  was  that  of  mistaking 
the  nervea  of  theae  auimala  for  lymphatica.  The  first  discovery  of 
the  nervous  system  of  the  Testacea  is  due  however  to  Poli,  though  he 
mistook  its  nature.  He  also  wrote  several  works  on  geography,  and 
some  Italian  poems. 

POLIDORO.      rCARAYAOQIO,  POLXDORO  DA.] 

POLIGNAC,  MELCHIOB,  CABDINAL  DE,  was  bom  at  Puy  in 
Languedoc  in  1661,  of  an  illustrious  family,  studied  at  Paris,  and  took 
holy  orders  in  1689.  He  accompanied  Cflo^sl  de  Bouillon  to  Borne, 
and  was  employed  as  a  negociator  to  settle  some  differencee  between 
France  and  the  court  of  Bome.  He  was  sent  by  Louis  XIT.  in  1693 
as  ambassador  to  Poland,  where,  after  the  death  of  John  Sobieski  in 
1696,  he  contrived  to  have  Frangois  Louis  de  Bourbon,  prince  of  Conti, 
proclaimed  King  of  Poland  by  the  majority  of  the  electors.  But 
another  party  proclaimed'  Frederic  Augustus,  elector  of  Saxony,  who 
was  at  length  acknowledged  by  the  whole  nation.  [Augustub  IL] 
Louis  XIV.,  being  displeaaed,  recalled  the  Abb^  de  Polignao,  and 
banished  him  to  his  abbacy  at  Boo  port,  where  he  employed  hiaoself  in 
writing  his  poem  in  refutation  of  Lucretius.  Being  re<»Uled  to  court 
after  some  years,  he  waa  appointed  by  Louia  XIV.,  in  1706,  auditor  of 
the  rota  at  Borne.  In  1709  he  returned  to  France,  and  in  1710  he 
waa  aent  to  Holland  to  negodate  the  general  peace.  He  was  one  of 
the  French  plenipotentiaries  at  the  congress  of  Utrecht.  In  1718  he 
was  named  cardinal.  In  1724  he  went  to  Bome  as  minister  of  France. 
In  1732  he  returned,  and  he  died  on  the  10th  of  November,  1741. 
Cardinal  PoUgnac  was  a  member  of  the  French  Academy,  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  and  of  that  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles  Lettres. 
('Eloge  du  Cardinal  de  Polignac,'  Paris,  1742.)  His  Latin  poem, 
'Anti-Lucretius^  sive  de  Deo  et  Natura  libri  novem,'  Paris,  1754,  is  a 
refutation  of  the  system  of  Lucretius,  and  intended  aaa  demonatration, 
from  evidence  afforded  by  the  works  of  the  creation,  of  the  exiatence 
of  a  Supreme  Being,  the  maker  and  regulator  of  all  thinga  Some  of 
the  descriptions  are  very  fine.  The  ninth  book  was  left  unfinished  by 
the  author,  and  the  whole  poem  was  not  published  till  after  his  death. 
The  'Anti-Lucretius'  has  been  translated  into  French  and  Italian. 

POLIZIA'NO,  or  POLITLA'NUS^  ANGELO,  bom  at  Montepul- 
ciano  in  Tuscany,  in  1454,  was  the  son  of  Benedetto  Ambrogini,  a 
doctor  of  law.  In  after-life  he  dropped  his  paternal  name,  and 
assumed  that  of  Poliaiano,  from  his  native  town  Mons  PoUtianus. 
Iiorenao  de  Medici  took  care  of  his  education,  placed  him  under  good 
preceptors,  and  provided  for  aU  his  wants.  He  afterwards  entered 
into  clerical  orders,  took  his  degree  of  Doctor  of  Law,  and  was  made 
a  canon  of  the  cathedral  of  Florence.  He  waa  entrusted  by  Lorenzo 
with  the  education  of  his  children,  aa  well  as  with  the  care  of  his 
library  and  collection  of  antiquities,  and  he  waa  his  guest  and  com- 
panion for  the  renuinder  of  his  lifei  Poliaiano  bad  studied  Latin 
under  Cristoforo  Landino,  Greek  under  Andronicus  of  Thessalonica, 
and  philosophy  under  Ficino  and  Axgyropulus  of  Constantinoplew  He 
was  afterwards  appointed  professor  of  Latin  and  Greek  at  Florence,  a 
chair  which  he  filled  with  great  reputation.  Ho  wrote  scholia  and 
notes  to  many  ancient  authors — Ovid,  Catullus,  Statins,  Suetonius, 
Pliny  the  Younger,  and  the  '  Scriptores  HistorisB  Augustse ; '  he  trans- 
lated into  Latin  the  histoiy  of  Herodian,  the  manual  of  Epictetus, 
the  aphorisms  of  Hippocrates,  some  dialogues  of  Plato,  and  other 
works  from  the  Greek  The  'Misoellanea '  of  Poliaiano,  published  at 
Florence  in  1489,  consist  chiefiy  of  observations  he  had  made  on  the 
ancient  authors,  which  he  arranged  for  the  press  at  the  request  of 
Lorenao.  Morula  made  an  attempt  to  depreciate  thia  work,  which  led 
to  an  angry  controversy  between  the  two  scholars,  in  the  midst  of 
which  Merula  died.  Politianus  had  alao  a  violent  controverBy  with 
Bartolomeo  Scala,  in  which  the  two  disputanta  abused  each  other  in 
Latin,  according  to  the  cuatom  of  acholara  in  thoae  timea. 

PoUsiano  waa  conceited  and  vain,  and  very  irritable,  and  hia  temper 
led  him  into  an  unbeooming  altercation  with  Madonna  Clarice, 
Lorenao'a  wife,  because  she  interfered  in  the  education  of  her  child- 
ren, a  thing  which  Poliaano  seemed  to  think  preposterous  in  a 
woman ;  and  at  last  his  behaviour  to  her  waa  ao  impertinent  that 
ahe  turned  him  out  of  her  houae  in  the  country,  and  she  wrote  to 
her  husband  at  Florence  to  inform  him  of  what  ahe  had  done. 
Lorenao,  perceiving  that  a  reconciliation  between  the  offended  woman 
and  the  iraacible  scholar  was  impracticable,  gave  Poliaiano  apartments 
in  one  of  his  houses  at  Fiesole,  where  he  wrote  his  Latin  poem  *  Bua- 
ticus.'  During  Lorenzo's  last  illness,  Polisiano  attended  the  death- 
bed of  his  patron,  who  gave  him  tokens  of  his  lasting  affection. 
Poliaiano  wrote  an  affecting  monody  on  Lorenao's  death,  and  not  long 
after  died  himself,  in  September  1494,  at  the  age  of  forty,  and  was 
buried  in  the  church  of  San  Marco,  agreeably  to  his  requests  Joyiua 
a^d  others  have  told  Beveral  improlmble  storiea  as  to  the  immediate 
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cauae  of  hii  death.    (Comiaoi,  'Seooli  delU  LetteraturaltaUana; 
Rosooe»  'Life of  Loresso  de'  Medioi') 

The  other  works  of  Polkiano  are — 1, '  Panepiatemon/  in  whioh  he 
describes  a  category  of  all  the  Tarious  branohei  of  human  know- 
ledge; 2, '  Syl?8D/  odes,  epigrams,  and  other  short  Latin  poems ;  8,  hia 
Italian  poetry,  espeoially  his  poem  on  the  Giostra,  or  tournament  of 
Giuliano  de*  Medici,  wnich  is  much  admired.  He  also  wrote  the 
'  Orfeo,'  which  is  considered  as  the  earliest  specimen  of  the  opera,  or 
Italian  musical  dramas  Hia  Latin  works,  including  twelve  books  of 
Letters,  were  published  at  Paris,  folio,  1512. 

POLLA'JUOLI,  ANTONIO  akd  PIERO,  two  distinguished  Floren- 
tine painters  and  sculptors  of  the  15th  century ;  they  were  the  sons 
of  Jacopo  del  PoUiyuolo.  Pikbo  was  the  pupil  of  Andrea  del  Gas- 
tagno;  Antonio  was  the  more  diatioguished ;  he  was  the  pupil  of 
Lorenso  Ghiberti,  and  assisted  him  in  the  celebrated  gates  of  the 
baptistery  of  San  Giovanni ;  he  became  also  a  famous  goldsmith,  and 
was  as  such  without  a  superior  in  Florence;  Maso  Finiguerra  was 
his  contemporary.  The  two  brothers  generally  executed  their  paint- 
ings together ;  the  best  of  them,  says  Vasari,  is  the  '  Martyrdom  of 
St  Sebastian,'  painted  in  1475,  io  the  church  de'  Servi  at  Florence  :  it 
ia  engraved  in  the  '  Etruria  Pittrice '  of  LastrL  Antonio  is  said  to 
have  been  the  first  artist  who  atudied  the  dead  aubject  for  the  pur- 
poses  of  design.  Antonio  PoUsjuolo  was  invited  to  Rome  in  1484, 
alter  the  death  of  Sixtus  IV.,  by  Innocent  VIIL,  and  he  made  the 
monuments  of  Sixtus  IV.  and  of  Innocent  VIIL ;  that  of  Sixtus,  in 
1498,  is  now  io  the  chapel  of  the  Sacrament  in  St  Peter*B ;  the 
monument  of  Innocent  is  also  in  St.  Peter's.  Antonio  was  also  a 
medalist^  and  he  engraved  three  or  four  plates,  which  are  extremely 
scarce.  The  brothers  both  died  in  1498 :  Antoaio  was  bom  about 
1430 ;  Piero  five  years  later. 

POLLAJUOLO,  SIMONE  DEL,  or  SIMON  MASI,  a  distinguished 
architect  commonly  called  II  Cronaoa,  from  hia  ability  in  relating 
atoriea,  waa  bom  at  Florence  in  1454.  He  was  related  to  Antonio  del 
Pollajuolo,  and  lived  with  him  some  time  at  Rome.  He  is  chiefly 
distinguished  for  the  Palaazo  Strozsi,  one  of  the  most  solid  and  im- 
posing buildings  of  Florence ;  it  was  commenced  in  1489  by  Benedetto 
da  Maiano,  but  was  completed  by  Cronaca,  and  the  great  ooraioe  or 
entablature  and  the  coart  in  the  interior  are  from  the  designs  of 
Cronaca.  The  iron-woik  and  the  beautiful  lanterns  are  by  Nicoolo 
Qrosso,  commonly  called  Caparra,  a  nickname  which  was  given  to 
him  by  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  on  account  of  Iris  always  persisting  in 
being  paid  before  he  delivered  his  work ;  Caparra  signifies  deposit  or 
advance-money.  Grosso  was  the  most  celebrated  smith  of  his  time. 
Cronaca  buUt  also  tiie  great  council-hall  for  the  Signoria  of  Florenoe, 
which  wasafterwarda  enlarged  and  embellished  by  Vaaari;  the  church 
of  San  Miniato  al  Monte,  the  convent  Dei  Servi,  and  the  Sacriaty  of 
Santo  Spirito.    He  was  a  follower  of  Savonarola :  he  died  in  1509. 

PO'LLIO,  GAIUS  ASI'NIUS,  was  bom  &a  76,  and  appears  to 
have  been  descended  from  a  family  of  no  great  consequence.  (Veil. 
Pater.,  ii  128.)  He  is  called  by  Catullus  a  Marrudnian,  and  was 
probably  a  descendant  of  Herius  Asinius,  who  commanded  the  Mar> 
rucini  in  the  Maraic  war,  and  was  killed  in  battle.    (Livy,  *  Epit/  73.) 

We  first  read  of  Pollio  as  the  public  accuser  of  C.  Cato  (ac.  54), 
who  was  acquitted  through  the  influence  of  Pompey.  (Taa, '  Dial, 
de  Orat,'  34  ;  Cia,  'Ad  Att,'  iv.  15,  16, 17.)  On  the  breaking  out 
of  the  civil  war  between  Caesar  and  Pompey,  Pollio  took  the  side  of 
Caeaar,  and  accompanied  him  in  the  passage  of  the  Rubicon.  (Plut, 
'  CsBfl.,'  32.)  He  was  afterwards  sent  by  Cesar,  under  the  command 
of  Curio,  to  Sicily  and  Africa,  and  after  the  defeat  of  Curio  by  Juba, 
he  escaped  with  a  few  of  the  forces  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Utica, 
and  thence  passed  over  to  Italy  to  join  Caesar.  (Appian,  '  De  Bell. 
Civ.,*  i  45,  46.)  He  was  present  at  the  battle  of  rharaalia  (Plut, 
'Pomp.,'  72)  and  two  years  afterwards  (B.a  46)  he  accompanied 
Ceesar  into  Africa  and  Spain^  and  on  the  return  of  Caeaar  to  Italy 
appears  to  have  been  made  one  of  the  fourteen  praetora  who  were 
appointed  by  C8B<>ar  at  that  time.  (Drunoann,  '  Geachichte  Roma.,' 
vol.  iL  p.  6.  Pollio  probably  did  not  return  to  Italy  vvith  Csesar,  since 
we  find  him  in  the  following  year  (b.c.  45)  acting  as  Csesai^s  legatus 
in  Spain,  where  he  carried  on  the  war  against  Sextus  Pompeius.  (Die, 
zlv.  10;  VeU.  Pater.,  ii  73.)  On  the  death  of  Caeaar  (B.C.  44),  he 
appears,  if  his  letters  to  Cicero  contain  his  real  sentiments  ('Ad  Fam.,* 
X.  31,  32,  38),  to  have  been  indioed  to  support  the  senatorial  party; 
but  after  Octavianus  united  himself  to  Antony,  Pollio  no  longer 
hesitated  to  support  the  latter.  He  soon  afterwards  received  from 
Antony  the  government  of  the  province  of  Gallia  Transpadana,  and 
was  nominated  by  the  triumvirs  as  one  of  the  consuls  for  B.a  40. 
During  his  consulship,  Virgil  addressed  to  him  the  fourth  Eclogue. 
In  the  following  year  Pollio  was  sent  by  Antony  against  the  Dalma- 
tians, whom  he  conquered,  and  obtained  the  honour  of  a  triumph. 
He  appears  to  have  retired  about  ttda  time  from  public  affidrs.  He 
took  no  part  in  the  war  between  Augustus  and  Antony,  and  when 
asked  by  the  former  to  accompany  him  to  the  Actian  war,  he  declined 
doing  ao  on  account  of  his  early  friendship  with  Antony.  He  died 
A.D.  4,  at  his  Tusculan  villa.    (Clinton, '  Fast  He^') 

Pollio  was  a  great  patron  of  learning  and  the  fine  arts,  and  was 
also  the  author  of  several  works  which  were  greatly  praised  by  his 
contemporaries.  He  appears  to  have  possessed  a  fine  collection  of 
ancient  sUtues.    (Pliuy, '  Hist  Nat,'  xxxvi  4,  g  6.>    He  founded  the 


first  public  library  at  Rome^  in  the  Atrium  Libertatis  on  Mount  Aven- 
tine.  (laid., '  Orig.,'  vL  6;  Ovid, 'Trist,'  iii  1,  71;  Mart,  'Eplg./ 
ziL  8,  5.)  He  lived  on  intinute  terms  with  Vix^  and  Horace,  the 
latter  of  whom  has  dedicated  to  him  the  first  ode  of  his  second 
book.  He  was  a  poet^  an  orator,  and  an  hiatorian,  and  hia  poetry, 
and  more  especislly  hia  trage<iies,  if  we  can  trust  the  suspicious  testi- 
mony of  Vii^il  (<  Eel.,'  iiL  86;  viiL  10)  and  Horace  (' Carm.,' ii  1, 
9-12 ;  '  Sat,'  L  10,  42),  were  far  above  the  common  standard.  His 
history  of  the  civil  wars,  whioh  was  comprised  in  seventeen  books,  is 
quoted  or  referred  to  by  several  of  the  ancient  writers.  (Plut, '  Caes.,' 
46;  Suet, '  CsBS.,' 80 ;  Appian,  il  82:  Taa, 'Ann.,'  iv.  84.)  His  ora- 
tions are  frequently  spoken  of  by  QuintUian,  but  his  style  is  oou- 
demned  as  deficient  in  clearness  and  ease.  (Quint,  'Inst  Orat,' 
X.  1 ;  compare  Tao.,  'Dial  de  Orat,'  21 ;  Senea,  *  Ep.,'  16w)  Pollio 
also  appears  to  have  written  criticisms  on  the  works  of  moat  of  his 
oontemporaries,  and  to  have  attacked  them  in  a  very  severe  manner. 
He  found  great  fault  with  the  orationa  of  Cicero  (Quint, '  Inat  Orat,* 
xii  1),  and  aaid  that  the  'Commentariea'  of  Ceedar  were  deficient  in 
historical  accuracy.  (Suet,  '  Cea.,'  56.)  He  remarked  a  kind  of 
Patavinity  in  tbe  style  of  Livy  (Quint, '  Inst  Orat,'  viii.  1 ;  i.  5),  and 
appears  to  have  censured  Sallust  for  the  use  of  ancient  words  add 
modes  of  expression.  (Suet.,  'De  Clar.  Gram.,'  c  10.)  All  his 
writings  are  lost,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  letters  to  Cicero. 

PO'LLIO,  TREBE'LLIUS.    [Augusta  Historia.1 

POLLOK,  ROBERT,  was  bora  at  Muirhouse,  in  the  parish  of 
Eaglesham,  in  Renfrewshire,  in  1799.  He  studied  at  the  university  of 
Glasgow,  and  afterwarda  followed  the  course  of  theological  education 
necesaary  to  fit  him  for  a  charge  in  the  United  Secession  Church,  of 
which  he  became  a  lioentiate  in  1827.  Just  before  he  received  his 
licence,  he  had  finished  the  poem  on  which  his  literary  reputation 
rests,  '  The  Course  of  Time.'  A  work  so  ambitious,  from  the  hands 
of  a  country  student  attached  to  a  snudl  body  of  dissenters,  was  not 
likely  to  find  a  patron  among  publishers.  It  happened  to  be  shown  to 
Professor  Wilson,  of  Edinburgh,  as  a  ouriosity,  and  he  recognising  in 
it  great  poetic  power,  it  was  published  on  hia  recommendation  by  Mr. 
filackwood,  of  Edinburgh,  and  apeedily  passed  through  several  editions. 
It  was  a  novelty  in  the  cla»8  of  evangelical  religious  Bteraton  t<f  whioh 
it  belonged,  and  besides  pleasing  thoho  who  aro  partial  to  that  class  of 
religious  literature,  it  was  a  boon  to  many  who  ara  inclined  to  read 
religious  books,  but  aro  ropulsed  by  tht-ir  general  dryness  and  inai- 
pidity,  while  it  was  warmly  admired  by  t^e  Uterary  world  at  lax^ge. 
Mr.  Pollok's  partial  admirers  expected  for  him  a  place  on  a  level  with 
Milton.  Alter  the  novelty  of  such  a  phenomenon  had  however  passed 
off,  the  book  became  neglected  by  purely  liter&ry  readers ;  and  at  this 
day  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  estimated  too  highly  by  the  religious,  and 
perhaps  too  insignificantly  by  the  literary  world.  It  is  a  work  of 
great  power,  but  meagro  fancy.  It  has  a  considerable  amount  of  sen- 
timent deeply  tinged  with  religions  asceticism.  Many  sentiments  are 
spun  out  or  ropeated,  and  the  interest  frequently  flags.  Pollok's 
mind  was  evidently  imbued  with  'Paradise  Lost,'  and  he  follows 
Milton  often  to  the  verge  of  direct  imitation.  Befor»the  publication 
of  his  poem  this  interesting  young  man  had  undermined  his  constitu- 
tion by  excessive  mental  labour,  and  he  scarcely  lived  to  see  its 
success.  On  the  reconunendation  and  through  the  assistance  of  his 
friends  he  was  proparing  for  a  journey  to  Italy.  The  disease  had 
however  made  too  great  progress  to  admit  of  his  leaving  Britain,  and 
he  died  near  Southampton  on  the  15th  of  September,  1827. 

Pollok's  earliest  productions — 'Helen  of  the  Glen,*  'Ralph  Gemmell,' 
and  '  The  Persecuted  Family ' — ^were  in  prose,  and  wero  issued  anony- 
mously. They  have  been  ropubllshed  with  his  name  in  one  volume, 
entitled  '  Tales  of  the  Covenanters,'  and  have  passed  through  four 
editions.  A  very  inadequate  memoir  of  Pollok,  by  his  brother,  with 
extracts  from  his  correspondence,  has  been  published  by  Messrs. 
Blackwood,  who  have  also  just  issued  (1857)  a  beautifully-illustrated 
edition  (the  twenty-first)  of  the  '  Course  of  Time.' 

POLLUX,  JU'LIUS^  whose  real  name  is  Polydeuces  (noXv8c^jci7f), 
a  celebrated  grammarian  and  teacher  of  rhetoric,  was  bora  at  Nauoratis 
in  Kg^pt,  about  the  middle  of  tbe  2nd  century  of  the  Christian  ersL 
He  waa  well  educated  by  hia  fiither,  and  afterwards  received  instruc- 
tion from  Adrian  the  sophist  He  was  a  favourite  with  M.  Aurolius 
and  his  son  Commodus,  by  the  latter  of  whom  he  was  appointed 
teacher  of  rhetoric  at  Athens.    He  died  at  the  age  of  fifty-eight 

Pollux  wrote  several  works,  all  of  ifhioh  have  been  loat  except  his 
'  Onomastioon.'  The  'Onomasticon,'  or  Dictionary  of  Greek  words,  is 
not  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  but  is  divided  according  to  subjects, 
and  gives  the  diffennt  Greek  words  which  belong  to  each  subjeot 
Thus  all  the  words  rolating  to  agricultun  are  classed  by  themselvesi, 
and  in  the  same  way  all  words  belonging  to  ships,  carriages,  houses, 
fta,  an  treated  of  separately.  The  work  is  not  meroly  a  dry  Hat  of 
words,  but  contains  numerous  quotations  from  the  diflerent  Greek 
writers,  and  supplies  us  with  much  information  relating  to  antiquity, 
of  which  we  must  otherwise  have*  been  ignorant  It  is  divided  into 
ten  books,  and  was  dedicated  to  Commodus  during  the  life-time  of 
Aurelius.  The  first  edition  was  published  at  Venice,  in  1502.  The 
best  editions  ara  by  Hemsterhusius^  who  has  annexed  a  valuable  (Com- 
mentary, Amst,  1706,  2  toIs.  folio ;  Dindor^  LeipEig^  1824, 5  vola. 
8to  ;  and  Bekker,  Berlin,  1846. 

Thero  was  also  another  writer  of  the  name  of  Jull  us  PoUuXi  who 
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lived  in  the  lOih  or  11th  century  of  the  Cbriftian  era,  and  wrote  ft 
*  Cbroniffle/  or  '  UniverMl  HUtory '  from  the  foundation  of  the  world 
to  the  time  of  Valena.  TbU  work,  which  haa  come  down  to  ua,  has 
been  edited  by  Bianooni,  Bonn,  1779,  folio;  apd  Ilardt,  Munich  and 
Leipzig,  1792,  8to. 

POLO,  MARCO,  the  aon  of  a  Venetian  merchant  named  Niecolo, 
who  aet  off  from  Venice  with  bia  brother,  in  1250,  for  Conitantinople, 
wbenoe,  havioff  purchaaed  yaluable  jewela  and  precioua  atonea,  be 
■ailed  up  tbe  Kyzine  to  La  Tana  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tanai&  From 
La  Tana  be  proceeded  inland  to  bulgar  on  tbe  Volga,  the  residence  of 
Baiiga,  the  kban  of  the  Western  Tartars,  or  of  Ka{«tchak,  who  pur- 
cbased  bia  waree  at  a  very  liberal  priee.  From  the  resideace  of  the 
khau  tbe  two  Venetian  traTellers  proceeded  round  tbe  north  side  of 
tbe  Caapian  Sea  to  fiokhai*a,  where  they  arrived  in  1261.  They 
remained  three  years  at  Bokhara,  during  which  titiie  they  applied 
tbtmselree  to  tbe  study  of  the  Mongol  langui^e,  and  in  1264  they 
met  an  ambassador  sent  by  Hulaku,  grandson  of  Gengis,  tbe  ruler  of 
Persia,  to  Kublai,  the  gr«-at  khan  of  tbe  Mongols,  or  Ehalkbas,  who 
rilled  over  Turtary  and  China,  aud  who  resided  at  Kemenfuin  Chinese 
Tartar}'.  Tbe  two  Venetians  agreed  to  accompany  the  ambassador, 
and  arrived  at  Kemenfu  iu  the  f^lowing  jear  (12d5).  Kublai  received 
tiiem  well,  aud  wishing  to  establish  a  connection  with  the  Western 
world,  of  which  he  bad  only  a  confus«'d  knowledge,  be  commissioned 
the  two  brothi  ra  Polo  to  proceed  as  his  envoys  to  the  pontiff  of  the 
ChtisMans,  requesting  him,  in  a  letter,  to  send  him  a  hundred  men, 
jeai  ued  in  tbe  various  sciences  and  arts,  to  instruct  his  peopla  The 
Polo,  furnished  with  Kublai'a  credentials,  returned  towards  the  West^ 
and  arrived  at  the  coast  of  Syria,  whence  tbe;  sailed  for  Venice, 
which  they  reached  iu  1^0'9,  after  an  absence  of  nineteen  years. 
h  iccolo  found  his  wife  dead,  but  she  had  left  him  a  son,  Marco,  who 
^as  bom  soon  after  his  departure. 

Owing  to  the  death  of  Pope  CUment  IV.  and  the  lon^  interregnum 
which  followed,  the  two  Polo  could  not  execute  Kul'lai  Khan's  com- 
mission, and  they  determined  on  retumios  to  Tartary,  end  taking 
young  Marco  with  thorn.  But  &fter  they  baa  landed  on  the  coast  of 
Kyria  they  beard  of  tbe  election  of  Gregory  X.,  who  was  then  at 
Ptohuiais,  whither  they  repaired,  and  conferred  with  the  new  pope  on 
tho  subject  of  their  mission.  Qrcgoi*y  appointed  two  Domipican  xriars 
to  accompany  them.  They  eet  out  for  the  interior  in  1272,  but  tbe 
two  friars,  being  frightened  at  the  wsr  which  was  then  ragins  in  Asia 
between  Sultan  Bitara  the  Mameluke  and  the  kin^  of  Armenia, 
declined  prosecutiug  their  journey,  and  the  three  Venetian!  proceeded 
alone  through  tho  regions  of  Central  Asia.  Tliey  reached  the  court 
and  camp  of  Kublai  Khan  in  1275,  where  they  met  with  the  mo^t 
favourable  reception.  Kublai  was  especially  pleased  with  Marco,  and 
entrust<^d  him  with  missions  to  various  parts  of  China  and  India. 
Marco  Polo  was  the  first  European  who  visited  China  Proper :  he 
made  memoranda  of  what  he  saw  himself,  and  eagerly  collected  all  tbe 
information  that  he  could  obtain  about  those  parts  which  be  did  not 
vifiit.  In  reading  bis  narrative  therefore  a  distinction  ought  to  be 
made  between  his  own  obfiervatione  and  those  which  he  derived  from 
the  report  of  others.  After  a  lapse  of  several  jears,  an  ambastador 
arrived  at  the  court  of  Kublai  Khan  from  Argon,  tho  ruler  of  Persia, 
who  a^ked  in  marriage  a  princess  of  Kublai  s  family.  Kublai  chose  a 
princess  named  Cagatln,  and  prepnred  to  send  her  to  Persia  by  sea, 
with  several  ambassadors  and  a  large  retinue.  The  three  Polo 
obtained,  though  not  without  diflSculty,  permission  to  form  part  of  the 
escort.  They  set  out  in  1291,  traversed  China,  embarked  on  the  coast 
of  Fo-kien,  which  lies  opposite  to  the  island  of  Formosa,  and  thence 
they  proceeded  through  the  straits  of  Malacca  to  the  island  of  Ceylon, 
ond  thence  to  Ormus  m  tho  Persian  Qulf.  On  landing  they  proceeded 
to  Teheran,  where  they  found  that  Argon  was  dead,  and  some  time 
after,  hearing  also  the  news  of  the  death  of  Kublai,  the  three  Vene- 
tians thought  of  returning  home,  and  at  last  anived  at  Venice  in  1295. 
War  was  then  raging  between  Venice  and  Genoa.  Marco  Polo  obtained 
the  command  of  a  galley  forming  part  of  the  squadron  commanded  by 
Andrea  Dandolo.  which  was  defeated  by  tbe  Genoese  under  Lamba 
Doria,  off  the  island  of  Curzola  iu  the  Adriatic.  Marco  Polo  was 
carried  prisoner  to  Genoa.  In  his  captivity  he  used  to  relate  his 
adventurei^  and  was  eagerly  listened  to.  He  sent  to  Venice  for  his 
memoranda,  which  he  had  tsken  down  during  his  travel^  and  having 
made  acquaintance  with  a  fellow-prisoner  of  the  name  of  Rustichello, 
a  native  of  Pisa,  \^ho  had  been  taken,  with  thousands  of  lus  country- 
men, in  the  battle  of  Meloria,  he  dictated  to  him  the  narrative  of  hie 
travels,  and  lent  the  manuscript  to  read  to  tbe  curious. 

After  peace  was  made  between  Genoa  and  Venice,  Marco  Polo 
returned  home.  His  father  Piccolo  was  still  living,  but  he  died  in 
1816.  Marco's  will  is  dated  1323  ;  but  of  his  lost  years  nothing  more 
is  known,  except  that  after  bis  return  to  Venice  ho  applied  himeelf  to 
correct  and  imorove  the  text  of  his  narrative,  of  which  it  appears  that 
a  French  transfation  was  made  under  his  direction,  and  given  by  him 
to  Thibault,  lord  of  Cepoy,  who  was  appointed  by  Catherine  de 
Courtenaj  her  vioargencral  m  the  possessions  which  still  remained  to 
the  Latins  in  the  East     The  wor)L  is  entitled  '  Marco  Polo,  delle 


ef  Marco  Polo  is  that  by  Count  Baldelli,  4  vols.  4to,  Florence.  1827, 
entitled  '  II  Milione  di  Messcr  Marco  Polo  Veneziano,'  with  notes  and 
illuatrations,  and  a  biography  of  Polo :  it  is  also  aooompani^^d  by  a 
history  of  ^e  intercourse  between  Europe  and  Asia  in  the  middle 
ages,  with  the  following  Utle: — 'Storia  delle  Belasioni  Vicendevoli 
deir  Europe  e  dell'  Asia  dalla  Decadenza  di  Koma  fino  alU  Distnizione 
del  Califfato.'  Baldelli's  work  is  illustrated  by  a  map  of  Africa,  drawn 
in  1851,  and  by  another  map  with  all  the  itineraries  of  the  three  Polo 
traced  upon  it.  It  is  altogether  a  work  of  great  research  and  very 
interesting.  For  a  long  time  Polo  was  considered  a  liar  and  not 
worthv  of  confidence.  But  more  accurate  investigations  have  demon- 
strated his  veracity  in  relating  what  he  saw  himself.  Klaproth,  in 
several  articles  in  the  French  'Anlatio  Journal,'  has  proved  Polo's 
accuracy  with  regard  to  China.  Polo's  narrative  was  of  ereat  use  to 
the  pope's  missionaries  and  the  Venetian  travellers  who  followed  bis 
track  in  the  eastern  parts  of  Asia ;  and  the  Chinese  and  Arabian  maps 
which  be  brought  home  encouraged  and  assisted  the  Portuguese  navi- 
gators in  finding  a  passage  to  India  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Marsden  ha?  published  a  translation  of  Marco  Polo's  narrative,  accom- 
panied bv  a  commentary. 

POLInENUS  was  tbe  anthor  of  a  work  called  ^rpantYflfun-utdj  or 
^rpaTtiYhfuirfi  {'  Stratagems  of  War '),  in  eight  booka  He  lived  about 
the  middle  of  the  second  century  of  our  era.  liespecting  the  circum- 
stances of  his  life  we  know  nothing  except  what  he  himself  tells  us  in 
the  introduction  to  his  work,  which  he  dedicated  to  tbe  emperors 
M.  Aurelius  Antoninus  and  L.  Verua.  He  there  says  that  he  was  a 
native  of  Macedonia,  and  at  an  advanced  age  when  he  wrote  his  book. 
It  contains  an  account  of  thi*  various  stratagems  of  war  from  the 
remotest  times  down  to  his  own,  and  is  a  compilation  made  without 
any  taste  or  judgment :  it  is  however  not  confined  to  real  stratagems; 
it  contains  sayingi^  apophthegms,  and  many  other  things  which  are 
anything  but  what  the  title-page  promisee.  But  as  the  author  collected 
bis  materials  from  sources  which  are  now  lost,  we  baye  reason  to  be 
grateful  for  tbe  preservation  of  many  facts  which  would  otherwise  be 
unknown  to  us,  though  it  is  evident  in  many  passages  that  Pol}aBnu8 
must  have  misunderstood  or  misrepresf nted  bis  authorities.  His  style 
is  rhetorical,  but  notwithstanding  its  numerous  solecisms  and  errors, 
it  is  better  than  that  of  many  other  writers  of  the  same  age.  The  first 
edition  of  PolysDnus  was  published  by  Casaubonus  at  Lyon  in  15S9. 
The  beet  edition  is  that  by  Corses,  Paris,  1809.  Polyasnus  has  been 
tr^iDslated  ipto  English  by  R.  Shepherd,  4to,  London,  1793 ;  and  into 
German  by  Seybold,  in  2  vols.,  Frankfurt,  1793  and  1794. 

POLT'BIUS,  tbe  son  of  Lvcortas,  was  bom  at  Megalopolis  in 
Arcadia.  The  exact  year  of  his  birth  is  not  stated  by  any  good 
authority,  and  the  account  of  Soidas,  who  places  it  in  the  reign  of 
Ptolemasns  Euergetes  (who  died  about  B.O.  222),  is  irreconcilable  with 
what  Poljbius  himself  (zxv.  7)  relates,  that  in  the  reign  of  PtolemaDus 
Kpiphaoes,  when  he  was  to  have  accompanied  his  father  on  an  embassy 
to  that  king,  he  had  not  attained  the  legal  age,  which,  according  to 
Polybius  himself,  was  thirty,  previous  to  which  the  law  did  not  allow 
any  one  to  take  part  in  public  affairs.  According  to  the  statement  of 
Suidas  however,  Poljbius  at  this  time  would  have  been  about  forty 
years  old.  Now  the  year  in  which  the  Achosans  intended  to  send  him 
with  his  father  to  Egypt  was  b.c,  180;  and  as  at  that  time  he  had 
not  attained  his  thirtieth  year,  we  shall  not  be  much  mistaken  in 
supposing,  with  Casaubon,  that  he  was  bom  about  B.a  204,  so  that  at  the 
time  of  the  intended  embassy  he  must  have  been  about  twenty-five. 

He  seebas  to  have  acquimi  the  principles  of  political  and  military 
science  at  an  early  age,  for  his  father  was  a  distinguished  general  and 
one  of  the  heads  of  tue  Achaeans,  and  it  is  expressly  mentioned  that  he 
ODJoyed  the  practical  training  of  Philopoemen,  the  greatest  general  of 
tbe  Acboiaos*  When  Philopoomen  died,  Polybius  is  said  to  have  been 
one  of  those  who  carried  the  urn  containing  the  ashes  of  the  deceased 
to  the  grave.  (Plut., '  Philop.,'  c.  21.)  During  the  war  of  the  Romans 
against  Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia,  he  advised  his  countrymen  to 
observe  a  strict  neutrality;  but  when  they  determined  to  lend  their 
assistance  to  the  Romans  he  was  intrusted  with  the  command  of  the 
cavalry  (b.c.  169),  and  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  the  consul  Q.  Maroiua 
to  declare  that  the  Acheans  were  ready  to  give  their  assistance  as  soon 
aa  might  be  required.  (Polyb.,  xzviU.  8,  6.)  The  year  following, 
when  the  two  Ptolemssi,  kings  of  Kgypt,  asked  the  Acbcans  for  sup- 
port against  Antioohua,  it  was  particularly  stipulated  that  Polybius 
should  be  appointed  commander  of  the  horse,  which  shows  that  he 
had  already  distinguished  himself  in  a  military  capacity.  After  the 
destruction  of  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia,  the  Romans,  not  satisfied 
with  having  taken  cruel  vengeance  on  those  Achsaan  states  which  they 
suspected  of  havinff  secretly  supported  the  cause  of  Perseus,  made  out 
a  list  of  1000  distlpguiahed  Achseans,  and  sent  them  to  Italy  to  be 
tried ;  but  instead  of  being  brought  to  trial,  they  were  distributed 
among  the  towns  of  Italy.  Polybius,  who  was  one  of  the  number, 
was  more  fortunate  than  his  fellow-pri.ioner^  for  his  genius  and  talents 
attracted  tbe  attention  of  ^milius  Paulus,  who  made  him  the  instructor 
of  his  two  sons,  Fabius  and  Soiplo.  Those  young  men,  who  became 
gi'eatly  attached  to  him,  requested  and  obtained  permission  for  Polybius 
to  remain  at  Rome.  Polybius  himself  (xzzil  9,  10)  relates  a  charming 
anecdote  of  the  tendemt^ss  which  Scipio,  the  younger  of  the  two 
brothers,  showed  to  him ;  and  he  adds  that  Scipio  never  left  him 
afterwardi^  but  preferred  his  company  to  eTerything  else. 
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Durbg  his  long  atay  at  Rome,  PolyUus  oh  fiovehtl  oeottions  exerted 
hia  influence  in  favour  of  his  countrymen;  and  at  Uogth,  In  B.0. 150, 
he  Succeeded,  with  the  co-operation  of  Scipio,  in  obtaining  for  the 
Creek  prisoners  permission  to  return  home ;  but  during  the  period  of  \ 
seventeen  years  which  had  elapsed  since  their  arrival  in  Itsuy,  tbelr 
number  had  been  reduced  to  300.  Pol^bius  seems  to  have  accom- 
panied them  od  their  return,  in  order  to  adbaonisb  his  oouutr^'meh 
Dot  to  divide  th(rir  strehgtb,  aud  to  recognise  the  superiority  of  the 
KomatiB,  whose  power  it  would  be  hopeless  to  resist;  for  an  iuscription 
meutioned  by  Pausaoiaa  (viil  37)  recorded  the  regret  of  the  Acbseans 
at  nut  having  followed  bis  wibe  advice,  by  which  they  would  have 
escaped  the  catastrophe  of  their  final  political  annihilation,  Polybius 
soon  returned  to  Home,  to  accbmpiEkDy  his  friend  Scipio  on  his  military 
expeditions.  It  must  have  been  before  tbis  time  that  be  had  conceived 
the  idea  of  writing  his  great  histoncal  work,  and  for  thia  purpose  be 
made  more  profound  and  extensive  studies  than  any  otlur  ancient 
historian.  He  not  only  studied  the  Roman  constiluliou,  and  searcbed 
the  archives  which  were  thrown  open  to  him  through  his  connection 
with  the  ibost  distibguishcd  Romans,  but  he  undertook  long  journevs 
across  the  Alps  into  Qaui,  Spain,  and  to  the  coasts  of  the  Atlantic. 
It  is  not  certain  whether  he  made  these  journeys  previous  to  the  year 
B.O.  150,  or  after  his  return  from  Greece,  though  it  seems  probable 
that  he  may  have  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  of  visiting  Spain 
when  Scipio  went  to  that  couiltry  sa  military  tribune  in  B.C.  151.  Five 
years  later,  when  Scipio  be&iegfd  and  destroyed  Cartliage,  be  was  aguin 
accompanied  by  Polybius,  who  seems  to  have  taken  an  active  part^in 
the  Roman  army,  for  in  an  inscriptioti  quoted  by  Pausanias  (viii.  80) 
he  is  called  the  ally  of  the  Romans.  Piiuv  says  that  during  the  siege 
of  Carthage,  Polybius  explored  the  north  coast  of  Africa,  in  which 
undertaking,  as  on  Ms  former  journeys,  he  was  provided  Wit^  every- 
thing that  could  facilitate  the 'accomplishment  of  his  objects.  Imme- 
diately after  the  destruction  of  Carthage  (B  c.  H6)  he  hastened  to  the 
Peloponnesus,  \«here  in  the  meantime  a  wnr  with  the  Romans  had 
broken  oUt.  But  he  arrived  too  late :  Corinth  had  already  fallen,  and 
all  he  could  do  for  his  unhappy  country  was  to  endeavour  to  obtain 
from  tbe  conquerors  the  mildest  possible  conditions,  and  to  rescue  from 
their  hands  the  statues  of  Philopmmen  and  Aratus,  With  whose  memory 
the  happiest  associations  of  his  countrymen  were  connected.  After  the 
Roman  commissioners  had  left  Greece  in  B.0. 145,  he  was  appointed 
by  them  to.  regulate  the  affairs  of  the  different  states.  With  the  most 
indefatigable  zeal  he  traversed  the  country,  everywhere  endeavouring 
to  restore  peace  and  unity,  and  to  introduce  salutary  regulations.  Bis 
merit  on  this  as  well  as  former  occasions  was  duly  acknowledged  and 
rewarded  throughout  the  Peloponnesus,  and  statues,  with  inscriptions 
recording  his  exertions  on  behalf  of  his  country,  were  erected  at 
Megalopolis.  Acaceslum,  Mantinea,  Pallantium,  Tegea,  and  other  places. 
Soon  after  he  had  settled  tbe  affairs  of  his  country  be  made  a  voyage 
to  Kgypt,  which,  according  to  Strabo,  he  visited  in  tbe  reign  of 
Ptolem^us  Pbyscon,  who  ascended  the  throne  in  the  same  year  that 
Corinth  was  destroyed.  The  remaining  years  of  his  life  he  seems  to 
have  applied  to  the  revision  and  completiQu  of  his  historical  works, 
unless  we  suppose,  with  Sohweighaeuser  and  others,  that  in  the  year 
B.O.  184  he  again  accompanied  Scipio  on  his  expedition  against 
^umantia,  for  which  however  we  have  no  direct  authority.  Cioero 
('Ad Famil.,'  ▼.  12)  merely  mentions  a  work  of  Polybius  on  the  war 
against  Kunlantia.  The  time  of  his  death  is  uilcertaio,  for  the  only 
information  tbat  has  come  down  to  us  is  the  itatement  of  Lucioa 
(Macrob.,  c.  23),  who  says  that  Polybius,  on  returning  from  the  country, 
fell  from  his  horse,  and  shortly  after  died  from  the  fall,  at  tbe  age  of 
eighty -two.  Stipposing  the  statement  to  be  correct,  he  must  have  died 
about  the  year  B.C.  122. 

Tbe  great  historical  work  of  Polybius  (17  rS^  koBSKov  wpayfLdrM^ 
avma^is),  in  forty  books,  consisted  of  two  distinct  parts,  the  first  of 
Which  comprised  a  period  of  fiftv-three  years,  fronn  the  beginning  of 
the  second  PUnic  war  to  the  overthrow  of  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia, 
including  the  ,  immediate  consequences  of  tbis  event,  that  is,  the 
pacification  of  Rhodes,  and  the  sending  of  the  1000  Acheean  prisoners 
to  Italy.  The  second  part  began  witb  the  war  in  Spain  against  the 
Celtiberians  and  Yaccssans,  and  ended  with  the  destruction  of  Corinth. 
It  is  evident,  from  various .circumstancee  (^'iebuhr,  'Hist,  of  Rome,' 
vol.  iii.,  p.  49),  and  especially  from  the  manber  in  which  Polybius 
(iii.  1*5)  speaks  of  these  two  divisions  of  his  work,  that  they  were 
written  and  published  at  different  times,  and  afterwards  put  together 
to  form  one  whole.  The  latter  part  was  written  after  the  fall  of 
Corinth,  and  the  former  some  years  before  that  event  The  first 
two  books  are  an  introduction  to  the  first  division  of  the  work, 
and  contain  a  sketch  of  tbe  history  of  Rome,  from  the  taking  of  the 
city  by  the  Gauls  to  the  beginning  of  the  second  Punic  war.  The 
second  division  of  the  work,  the  principal  object  of  which  was  to 
describe  the  fate  of  Carthage  and  Greece,  and  tbe  causes  which  led  to 
it,  was  likewise  preceded  by  a  kind  of  introduction,  consisting  of  a 
brief  history  of  the  interval  between  the  overthrow  of  the  Macedonian 
kingdom  and  the  events  which  led  to  the  fall  of  Carthage  and  Corinth. 
The  great  object  of  the  histoiy  of  PolybidB  was  to  show  how  the 
Romans,  with  their  adtnirable  constitution  and  their  unity  of  purpose, 
within  a  short  period  gained  tbe  dominion  over  the  greater  part  of 
the  known  world.  Thus,  although  the  history  of  Rome  formed,  as  it 
were,  the  nucleus  of  Lis  work,  it  was  still  esi^entially  a  universal 


history;  and  every  nation,  with  its  history  and  institutionB,  as  it  oame 
in  contact  with  the  Romans,  was  treated  with  equal  attention.  But  the 
work  was  further  interspersed  with  episodes  or  dissertations  on  various 
subjects,  such  as  tactics  (vl  17-46),  geography  (xxxiv.),  political  insti- 
tutions, &C.,  which  the  author  thought  necessary  to  insert,  partly  to 
render  his  narrative  more  intelligible,  partly  to  refute  false  opinions 
current  among  his  countrymen.  Whatever  we  may  think  of  these 
episodes,  looking  at  the  whole  work  in  an  artistical  point  of  view,  we 
are  indebted  to  them  for  the  soundest  information  on  many  subjects 
connected  with  the  history  of  antiquity,  especially  that  of  Rome ;  and 
it  is  only  to  be  regratted  uiat  many  points  in  his  dissertation  on  Roman 
tactics  are  not  quite  so  clear  to  us  as  we  could  wish. 

The  study  aud  research  of  Polybius  before  he  began  to  write  his 
work,  togetber  with  his  almost  unparalleled  impartiality  and  love  of 
truth,  have  given  it  a  character  of  authenticity  auch  as  very  few  his- 
torical works,  either  of  ancient  or  modern  times,  can  claim.  He  is  a 
sevtre  critic  of  his  predecessors,  with  whose  writings  he  was  thorou^bly 
acquainted ;  and  although  he  himself  was  under  the  greatest  obliga- 
tioua  to  tbe  l^mans  for  their  behaviour  to  him,  still  be  did  not  spare 
them  whenever  they  deserved  censure  (see  especially  ix.  10,  and  xviii. 
18.)  The  love  of  his  country  moreover  did  not  make  him  blind  to  the 
folly  of  its  leaders,  who  endeavoured  to  draw  it  into  the  fatal  conflict 
with  Rome.  But  the  distinguishing  character  of  his  work  is  its 
didactic  aud  practical  tendency.  He  did  not  write  for  the  sake  of 
amusemeiit,  or  of  filling  the  memory  of  his  reader  with  a  number  of 
unconnected  facts,  but  he  traces  events  back  to  thfeir  causeS|  and 
deduces  from  them  the  most  useful  precepts,  much  iu  the  same  way 
as  the  so  called  *histoires  raisonn^es'  of  modem  times,  but  with 
Infinitely  more  wisdom  and  discretion.  It  is  true  that  he  thus  wishes 
to  guide  bis  reader,  and  not  to  allow  him  to  form  his  own  opinions; 
but  setting  aside  the  consideration  that  an  intelligent  reader  may  aud 
will  always  judge  for  himself,  who  would  not  willinglv  listen  to  the 
arguments  and  reasonings  of  a  statesman  and  a  general  like  Polybius  ? 
His  work  is  full  of  the  most  profound  political  and  military  wisdom; 
o^  as  a  modem  historian  expresses  it,  V  &  cod®  of  the  wisest  political 
and  military  maxims ; "  and  enables  tlie  reader  not  only  to  understand 
the  past,  but  to  look  upon  the  future  with  the  foreseeing  eye  of  a 
prophet.  As  the  object  of  Polybius  was  not  to  make  his  work  popular 
with  the  multitude,  but  to  instruct  and  guide  men  who  are  entrusted 
with  the  care  of  their  country,  he  abstained  from  all  rhetorical 
embellishments  of  style.  .He  looked  with  contempt  upon  the  refined 
affectation  and  hoUowness  of  tbe  rhetoricians  ot  his  time,  for  truo 
public  oratory  had  long  ceased  among  the  Greeks.  Hence  he  very 
seldom  introduced  his  heroes  making  speeches,  though  it  still  was  ani 
remained  a  favourite  custom  with  his  countrymen  down  to  the  latest 
period  of  their  literature ;  but  where  he  thinks  it  necessary,  he  gives 
the  substance  of  their  speeches  iu  his  own  words.  It  is  natural  that 
under  these  circumstances  the  rhetoricians  of  his  own  as  well  as  of  a 
later  age  should  have  been  unable  to  appreciate  Polybiuf.  (Niebuhr, 
'  Hist,  of  Rome,'  vol.  i.,  p.  583.)    Dionysius,  though  in  many  respects  a 

1'udiciouB  critic  ('De  Com  p.  Verb.,'  0.  4),  says  that  the  history  of 
'olybius  is  written  in  such  a  style  that  no  one  can  endure  to  read  it 
through  from  bennning  to  end.  Another  charge  which  has  been 
brought  against  rolybius  in  modem  times  is  that  of  a  waiit  of  sym« 
pathy  with  the  sufierings  of  his  own  country.  That  thia  want  is 
merely  apparent,  and  perhaps  owing  t6  bis  philosophical  mode  of 
viewing  things,  is  sufficiently  evident  from  his  whole  conduct  towards 
his  country;  and  the  fragments  of  ]nB  work  discovered  by  A.  Mai,  in 
which  he  describes  the  sufferings  of  his  countrymen,  ai*e  full  of 
expressions  of  the  deepest  sorrow  for  their  calamities. 

It  may  be  chiefly  owing  to  his  style  that  tbe  works  of  Polybius  in  sub- 
sequent ages  were  less  read  and  copied  than  others  of  a  greatly  inferior 
character,  and  that  to  this  cause  we  have  to  ascribe  the  loss  of  the 
greater  part  of  them ;  for  of  the  forty  books,  only  the  first  five  are  pre- 
served entire ;  and  of  the  test,  we  possess  only  fragments  and  extracts. 
At  the  time  of  the  revival  of  letters,  about  the  middle  of  the  15th 
century,  and  long  before  any  part  of  the  Greek  text  was  printed,  an 
elegant  but  incorrect  Latin  translation  df  the  first  five  books  was 
published  by  Nicolaus  Perotti  at  Rome.  In  1529  the  Greek  tcxt^ 
with  a  Latin  translation  of  tbe  dissertation  '  De  Militia  Romaua,*  by 
Lascaris,  appeared  at  Venice ;  and  it  was  a  year  later  that  the  Greek 
text  and  the  Latin  translation  of  tbe  first  five  books  by  Perotti  were 
edited  by  Orsopceus.  As  soon  as  the  merits  of  Polybius  began  to  be 
acknowledged,  and  a  desire  was  awakened  to  possess  more  of  his 
work,  ihe  number  of  new  fragments  continued  to  increase.  In  1586 
eight  chapters  of  the  sixteenth  book  were  disoovered  and  published ; 
and  in  1549,  extracts  from  books  vii-xvii.,  togetber  with  a  fragment 
of  the  nineteenth  chapter  of  book  L,  which  had  hitherto  been  wantmg, 
were  added  from  a  manuscript  which  had  been  brought  over  from  tbe 
island  of  Corfu.  A  tery  importabt  addition  to  the  fragments  of 
Polybius  was  made  Ih  1582  by  Fulvius  Ursinus,  who,  for  the  first 
time,  published  the  first  section  of  the  'Excerpts,'  from  various 
ancient  historians,  which,  in  the  10  th  century,  the  emperor  Constan- 
tius  Porphyrogennetufi  had  ordered  to  be  made,  and  which  contained 
a  great  many  extracts  from  the  history  of  Polybius.  Cosaubon,  in 
1609,  published  a  complete  edition  of  all  that  had  till  then  been  dis- 
covered of  the  works  of  Polybius,  and  made  a  new  Latin  translation 
of  the  whole.    The  second  seution  of  the  Kxoerpta  of  Constaotiuus, 
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called  '  Exoerpta  de  YirititibtiB  et  VitiiB,'  which  likewise  contaiDed  a 
coDsiderable  number  of  extiacti  from  PoljbiuB,  together  with  some 
other  new  fragmentSy  were  edited  and  trani^ted  into  Latin  bj  Heoiy 
ValeaiuB  (ValolB),  at  Paria,  in  1684.  Nothing  new  was  added  bat  a 
fragment  oontainiog  an  acoount  of  the  siege  of  Ambrada,  by  J. 
Qronoyius,  antU,  about  1825,  when  A.  Mai  discoyered,  in  the  Vatican 
library,  a  palimpsest  of  the  third  section  of  the  Exoerpta  of  Con- 
staDtinuB,  called  'Exoerpta  de  Sententiis/  which  among  other 
extracts,  contained  a  considerable  number  belonging  to  Polybius. 
The  manuscript  howcTor  was  in  such  a  mutilated  state,  that  a  great 
part  of  the  extracts  as  published  by  Mai  are  scarcely  intelligible.  A 
better  edition  of  these  Exoerpta  was  published  at  Leyden,  in  1829, 
by  J.  Qeel,  but  a  new  and  much  more  careful  collation,  with  the 
original,  was  pubhshed  by  Heyse,  Berlin,  1846.  The  best  editions  of 
Polybius  are  those  of  Schweighaeuser,  in  8  to1&,  Leipzig,  1789-95, 
reprinted  at  Oxford  in  1823,  in  5  toIs.  ;  and  that  of  Bekker,  which 
contains  the  fragments  diacovered  by  Mai,  2  yola,  Berlin,  1844. 
Among  the  translations  of  Polybius  we  may  mention  the  Qerman,  by 
Seybold,  in  4  toIs.,  Lemgo,  1779-88 ;  and  the  English,  by  Hampton, 
in  2  Tols.  4 to,  1772.  There  are  also  the  following  English  trans- 
latioDs: — 'The  Hystories  of  the  most  famous  and  worthy  chrono- 
grapher  Polybius :  Englished  b^  Charles  Watson,'  1568 ;  *  Polybius/ 
translated  into  English  by  Edward  Qrimestone,  1634;  'Polybius,' 
translated  Inr  Sir  Henry  Sheares,  with  a  character  of  Polybius  and  his 
writings  by  Dryden,  8  yols.,  London,  1698. 

The  greater  part  of  the  history  of  Polybius  is  thus  lost.  After 
Livy  hM  almost  reached  the  end  of  the  second  Punic  war,  he  began 
to  make  use  of  Polybius ;  and  he  yery  often  gave  a  literal  translation 
of  the  Greek  original :  thus  he  has  peihaps  preseryed  more  than  we 
are  aware  of,  as  he  seldom  mentions  lus  authorities.  Much  may  also 
be  preserved  in  Cicero's  work  '  De  Republica,'  as  Cicero,  in  his  historical 
statements,  chiefly  followed  the  authority  of  Polybius. 

Polybius,  as  mentioned  above,  is  said  by  Cicero  to  have  written  a 
separate  work  on  the  war  against  Numantia,  but  nothing  is  known  of 
it  His  memoirs  of  the  life  of  Philopcsmen  (x.  24)  are  also  lost.  It 
is  however  not  improbable  that  in  the  accounts  which  Plutarch  and 
Pausanias  give  of  Philopcsmen,  we  may  still  possess  the  substance  of 
those  memoirs.  Other  works  of  Polybius  mentioned  by  some  of 
the  ancients,  on  tactics  and  subjects  of  geography,  were  probably 
not  separate  works,  but  dissertations  which  formed  parts  of  his 
History. 

PO'lTBUS,  or  POLYBIUS,  a  pupil  aiid  sonin-law  of  Hippocrates, 
who  lived  about  the  middle  of  the  oth  century  B.O.,  in  the  island  of 
Ooa  He  assisted  Thessalus  and  Draco,  the  sons  of  Hippocrates,  in 
establishing  the  ancient  school  of  the  Dogmatici,  which  was  also  some- 
times called  the  Hippocratic  sect,  from  its  professing  to  follow  the 
principles  that  Hippocrates  laid  down.  Galen  praisea  him,  and  says 
that  he  never  abandoned  the  opinions  and  mode  of  practice  of  his 
father-in-law  ('Cbmment.  in  Hippocr.,' lib.  i;  'De  Nat.  Hom.',  p.  11, 
12,  ed.  Kiibn);  but,  as  Eloy  remarks  ('Diet  Hist  de  la  M^d.'),  if  the 
works  attributed  to  him  are  really  his,  it  must  be  confessed  that  he 
does  in  some  instances  differ  from  Hippocrates,  particularly  respecting 
tiie  passage  of  liquids  into  the  trachea  and  tiie  lungs.  The  following 
treatises^  which  are  generally  printed  among  the  works  of  Hippocrates, 
are  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  Polybus : — 1,  irtpl  yo^ris, '  De 
Semine ; '  2,  ircpl  ^^los  irtuSlw,  '  De  Naturft  Pueri ;  *  8,  irtpl  iiairris 
^icu^f,  'De  Salubri  VicttLs  Rations;'  4,  ircpl  iraB&v,  'De  Affec- 
tionibus;'  and  5,  ircpl  r&if  itrrhs  vaB&y,  'De  Intemis  Affectionibus ; ' 
(Choulant, '  Han()buch  der  Biicherkunde  fiir  die  Aeltere  Medicin,  &a,' 
Leipzig,  1828,  Svo.)  Many  persons  also  attribute  to  him  the  treatise 
vtpl  ipvinos  Mp^ov, '  De  Naturft  Hominis,'  which  is  found  among  the 
works  of  Hippocrates;  but  according  to  Galen  (loco  cit),  incorrectly. 
He  is  several  times  mentioned  by  Galen  ('  Opera,'  ed.  KUhn,  tom.  vil, 
p.  960 ;  tom.  xv.,  p.  11,  175 :  tom.  xvL,  p.  3)  :  his  name  occurs  also 
in  Celsus  ('De  Med.,'  p.  243,  265,  888,  ed  Axgent);  Callus  Aurelianus 
(<De  Morb.  Acnt,'  lib.  iii,  cap.  9);  PUny  ('Hist  Nat,'  lib.  xxxi., 
cap.  ult  in  fine);  and  Thessalus  (in  'Orat  ad  Athen.  inter  Opera 
Hippocr.,'  tom.  iii.,  p.  843,  ed.  Eiihn).  A  Latin  translation  of  the 
work  'De  Salubri  Victiis  Ratione'  was  published  by  J.  Placotomus 
('Bretschneider'),  Antwerp,  1561,  12mo,  and  it  is  inserted  in  several 
editions  of  the  '  Regimen  Sanitatis  Salemitanum.'  The  whole  of  his 
'Opuscula'  were  published  in  a  Latin  translation,  Basil,  1544,  4to, 
per  J.  Oporinum ;  and  there  ia  an  Italian  tcanslation  by  Pietro  Lauro, 
YencE.,  1545,  4to. 

POLYCARPUS,  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  one 
of  a  small  number  who  were  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  the  term 
Apostolic  Fathers,  as  having  been  contemporaries  of  some  of  the 
Apostles.  The  period  of  his  death  is  well  ascertained  to  have  been  in 
A.D.  167,  in  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius ;  tlie  period  of  his  birth  is 
placed  perhaps  somewhat  too  early  when  it  is  referred  to  the  reig^  of 
Nero.  However  thero  seems  no  resaon  to  doubt  that  he  was  con- 
temporary with  Saint  John,  and  known  to  him,  the  lengthened  period 
of  whose  life  connects  so  fortunately  the  men  of  the  2nd  century  with 
those  who  had  been  in  personal  attendance  on  our  Saviour.  It  is  this 
droumstance  which  gives  its  chief  importance  to  the  lives  of  these 
persons,  and  thence  arises  the  main  value  of  the  few  and  in  other 
respects  unimportant  writings  which  romam  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers. 
The  lives  form  links  in  the  chain  of  Christian  tradition^  and'the 


writings  recognise  by  frequent  quotations  the  writings  which  remain 
of  the  evangelists  and  apostles. 

Of  the  writings  of  Polycarp  only  one  small  epistle  remains.  It  is 
addrossed  to  the  Phil^ppian  church,  exhorting  them  to  the  practice  of 
their  Christian  duties  and  the  maintenance  of  the  purity  of  the  faith. 
But  thero  is  another  writing  of  that  age  of  which  he  is  the  subject 
It  is  a  relation  of  the  manner  of  his  death,  written  by  the  church  at 
Smyrna,  of  which  he  was  the  bishop,  addressed  to  the  church  of 
Philadelphia.  It  is  a  valuable  and  interostiog  memorial.  Thero 
seems  to  have  been  a  mad  and  wicked  attempt  to  extirpate  Christianity 
in  Asia  Minor.  The  persecution  raged  with  peculiar  violence  at 
Smyrna.  Many  Christians  were  deliverod  to  the  lions.  Polycarp,  the 
bishop,  was  reserved  for  a  moro  cruel  death,  being  burned  at  the 
stake.  Both  these  epistles  may  be  read  in  an  English  translation  in  a 
volume  published  by  Arohbiahop  Wake  containing  all  the  genuine 
remains  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers. 

What  further  is  known  of  him  is,  that  when  the  oontroversy  began 
between  the  Eastern  and  Western  churohes  respecting  the  proper 
time  for  the  observance  of  Easter — a  childish  matter  of  disputation, 
which  however  produced  much  ill  feeling  for  many  centuries  in  the 
Christian  churon — Polycarp  was  sent  to  Rome  to  discuss  the  question 
with  Anicetus,  the  bishop,  and  other  Christians  thero ;  and  that  while 
at  Rome  he  stronuously  opposed  the  heresies  of  Marcion  and  Valen- 
tinus.  This  fact  is  stated  by  Ironsous^  bishop  of  Lyon,  who  was  a 
pupil  of  Polycarp. 

PO'LTCLESi  Thero  were  two  sculptors  or  statuaries  of  Greece  so 
caHed.  They  aro  noticed  by  Pliny  and  Pausanias,  but  in  so  undeflned 
a  manner  that  it  is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish  which  of  the  two 
artists  is  roferrod  to.  The  first  Polydes  lived  in  the  102nd  Olympiad, 
or  about  B.O.  370,  and  was  therefore  contemporary  with  some  of  the 
greatest  sculptors  of  antiquity,  as  Cephissodotus,  Praxiteles,  Leochares, 
and  Lysippus. 

The  second  was  flourishing  in  the  155th  Olympiad,  or  about  170 
yeara  before  our  enu  He  waa  the  son  of  Timarchidea,  a  atatuary  of 
Athens ;  but  his  master's  name  was  Stadieus.  (Pans.,  lib.  vL,  o.  4.) 
The  worka  of  this  Polycles  and  of  his  brother  Dionysius  were  carried 
to  Rome  with  other  fine  monuments  of  Greek  art  Pliny  ('  Hist  ^'at,' 
xxxvi  5)  mentions  that  a  statue  of  Juno,  the  joint  production  of 
these  two  sculptors,  was  placed  in  the  temple  of  that  goddess  within 
the  portico  of  Octavia;  and  near  it  was  a  statue  of  Jupiter,  slso  the 
work  of  the  two  sons  of  Timarchides.  Polycles  has  been  supposed, 
Arom  a  passage  in  Pliny,  to  be  the  author  of  the  original  statue  of  the 
Hermaphrodite  from  which  the  well  known  existing  representations — 
especially  that  usually  called  the  Borghese  Hermaphrodite,  from  its 
having  belonged  to  that  collection,  though  it  is  now  in  the  Louvre — 
are  copies.  Pliny  (xxxiy.  8)  says  "  Polycles  hermaphroditem  nobilem 
fecit"  This  Polycles,  the  pupil  or  scholar  of  Stadieus,  according  to 
Pausanias  ^lib.  vi,  4),  made  a  statue  of  Amyntas,  a  panoratiast,  or 
conqueror  in  the  games,  which  was  preserved  at  Olympia.  Some 
statues  of  the  Muses  wero  also  executed  by  Polycles.  Polycles  left 
sons  who  followed  their  father's  profession. 

POLYCLETUS,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  statuaries  of  ancient 
Greece. 

This  name  has  given  rise  to  much  discussion  from  the  difficulty 
that  exists  in  determining  how  many  artists  wero  so  called,  and  what 
worka  each  produced.  Pausanias  (lib.  v.,  6),  speaking  of  a  statue  of  a 
youth,  says  it  was  the  work  of  PolyOletus  the  Argive ;  but,  he  adds, 
"  not  he  who  made  the  statue  of  Juno."  From  this  it  seems  clear  that 
thero  wen  at  least  two  Polycleti,  and  that  both  were  natives  of  or 
connected  with  Aigos ;  it  may  also  be  assumed  that  they  were  living 
nearly  at  the  same  time.  PUny  ('  Hist  Nat,'  xxxiv.  8)  alludes  to  a 
Polycletus  Sicyonius,  attributing  to  '  him'  the  works  which  gained  for 
their  author  the  reputation  of  one  of  the  greatest  artists  of  antiquity. 
The  above,  added  to  the  statement  of  Pausanias,  leads  to  the  condu- 
sion  either  that  there  wero  three  sculptors  of  the  name,  two  Aleves 
and  one  a  Sicyonian,  or,  as  is  most  probably  the  oase^  that  thero  wero 
but  two,  and  that  the  Sicyonian,  the  more  celebrated,  was  also  called 
'  Argivus.'  The  most  important  of  his  works,  and  more,  especially  lus 
'  Juno,*  were  at  Argos,  and  it  has  been  reasonably  aurmuH^d  that  he 
may  have  been  so  far  honoured  by  that  people  as  to  have  the  dtiaenship 
of  Argos  conferred  upon  him. 

Polycletus  the  Sicyonian  was  the  scholar  of  Ageladas  of  Argos;  and 
lived  about  the  84th  Olympiad— an  epoch  illustrated  by  the  talents  of 
Ageladas,  Myron,  Phidias,  Alcamenes,  and  the  brightest  names  in  the 
annals  of  art.  Thero  is  an  extensive  list  of  the  various  admirable 
productions  of  Polycletus.  Some  of  these  aro  unquestionably  to  be 
attributed  to  the  so-called  Sicyonian ;  some  may  be  of  the  second 
Polycletus,  but,  for  the  reasons  beforo  stated,  it  is  not  easy  to  appro- 
priate them  with  any  certainty.  Among  the  chief  works  of  Polycletus 
may  be  mentioned  the  colossal  statue  of  Juno  seated  on  her  throne, 
which  decorated  the  temple  of  that  goddess  at  Argos,  and  which  was 
considered  in  many  respects  to  eqiud  the  finest  productions  of  his 
contemporary  and  rival  Phidias.  It  was  chryselephantine;  all  the 
naked  parts  being  of  ivory,  while  the  drapery  and  accessories  were  of 
gold.  The  dimensions  of  this  statue  were  less  than  those  of  the 
Olmypian  Jupiter  which  Phidias  executed  for  the  people  of  Elis,  and 
of  the  Minerva  of  the  Parthenon.  This,  taking  it  altogether,  was 
oonsidered  the  greatest  work  of  Polycletus,  but  he  was  hardly  less 
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celebrated  for  others  of  a  lets  ambitious  character.  Amongst  these 
were  two  statues  of  young  men,  one,  called  'Diadumenos,'  fastening  a 
band  round  his  head,  which  was  treated  in  a  soft  or  delicate  (i.auner, 
'  molliter  ;*  the  other,  *  Doryphorus,'  of  a  more  roanl j  charact«r, 
'▼irihter/  oanying  a  lance.  A  croup  of  two  naked  boys  called 
'  Astragalizontes,'  playing  at  a  game  called  Tali  (with  bones),  is  also 
celebrated ;  also  some  statues  of  Caoephorss  (female  figures  carrying 
baskets  on  their  heads),  an  Amazon,  as  well  as  several  statues  of 
Athletes  (conquerors  in  the  public  games),  and  others.  The  Canephorss 
were  so  much  admired,  that  Cicero  declares  ('In  Verr.,'  iv.)  that 
strangers  at  Metsene  crowded  to  see  them ;  "and  the  house  in  which 
they  were  preserved  was  less  its  master's  than  the  ornament  or 
attraction  of  the  whole  city."  The  estimation  in  which  another  of  his 
works,  the  Diadumenos,  was  held,  msy  be  conceived  from  the  state- 
ment of  Pliny,  that  it  was  **  oentum  talentia  nobilitatum,"  valued  at 
one  hundred  talents.  But  of  all  the  productions  of  this  great  master 
none  has  a  greater  claim  to  notice  than  that  which  for  its  excellence 
was  called  the  Canon,  or  rule  of  art.  This  was  a  statue  so  perfect  in 
its  proportions  that  artists  referred  to  it,  and  were  bound  by  it  as  by  a 
kind  of  law.  '*Lineamenta  artis,"  says  Pliny  (xxziv.  8),  ''ex  eo 
petentes,  velut  k  lege  quAdam."  Some  have  supposed  that  this  figure 
was  the  Doryphorus;  and  the  reason  for  this  belief— and  it  is  not 
without  its  foroe — is  derived  from  a  story  recorded  of  the  celebrated 
Lysippus,  who,  being  asked  from  what  master  he  had  learned  his  art, 
replied,  "the  Doryphorus  of  Polydetus;"  but  this  is  rendered  doubtful 
by  the  passas^e  in  which  Pliny  speaks  of  the  Canon.  It  may  fairly  be 
questioned  how  fnr  any  single  or  particular  work  can  properly  be  a 
canon  of  art— a  rule  by  which  works  of  dififerent  qualities  and  characters 
can  be  successfully  executed ;  and  it  seems  much  more  probable  that 
the  Canon  of  Polycletus,  whether  or  not  it  wsa  the  Doryphorus,  was 
only  a  standard  of  excellence  for  works  of  its  own  particular  character. 
We  think  this  is  the  interpretation  that  must  be  given  to  it  by  all 
practical  artists. 

It  is  the  highest  praise  to  Polycletus  to  say  he  was  a  worthy  com- 
petitor and  rival  of  Phidias.  On  one  occasion,  when  five  of  the  most 
eminent  artists  of  the  day,  Phidias  being  of  the  number,  executed  five 
statues  in  competition,  that  of  Polycletus  was  preferred.  It  is  also 
said  that  he  carried  to  perfection  the  Toreutic  art,  which  Phidias  had, 
as  it  were,  commenced.  Polycletus  is  declared  by  Pliny  to  have  suc- 
ceeded onljf  (or  perhaps  it  should  be  read  beat)  in  statues  of  a  soft  or 
gentle  character.  He  also  says  that  he  first  made  figures  resting  on 
one  leg.  On  the  authority  of  Varro  he  also  acquaints  us  that  he 
preserved  a  certain  squareness  in  some  of  his  works,  and  that  they 
were  all  made  according  to  one  model,  or  'exemplar.'  With  respect 
to  the  former  part  of  this  charge,  that  of  squareness  (*  quadrata '),  it 
is  likely  that  the  style  which  characterised  art  immediately  before 
what  has  been  termed  the  Phidian  period,  may  still  have  been  partially 
continued,  and,  as  Polycletus  was  one  of  the  scholars  of  the  hard  and 
dry  school,  it  is  natural  that  some  of  his  works  may  have  shown 
evidence  of  the  age  of  Ageladas.  though  he  had  much  improved  upon 
the  character  of  the  earUer  art.  Myron  snd  Polycletus  were  always 
considered  rivals.  Pliny  says,  "lemulatio  etiam  in  materift  fuit;"  for 
one  used  the  bronze  of  ^gina  and  the  other  always  employed  t^at  of 
Delos  for  their  works.  The  judgment  of  antiquity  bus  given  to 
Polycletus  the  reputation  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  artists  of  his 
extraordinary  age.  Our  notice  of  him  has  necessarily  been  much 
compressed,  but  a  fair  estimate  of  the  honour  in  which  he  was  held  as 
a  great  master  of  his  art  may  be  made  not  only  from  the  recorded 
opinions  of  writers,  bul  from  the  statement  that  among  his  scholars 
were  Pericletus,  Canachus  (the  second),  A80[>odorus,  Alexia,  Aristides, 
Phryno.  Dino,  Athenodorus,  and  Demess.  (Plioy, '  Hist.  Nat.,'  xxxiv. 
8.)  Unfortunately  no  work  known  to  be  the  production  of  Polycletus 
exists  by  which  the  moderns  can  judge  of  the  merit  of  this  artist. 

In  addition  to  his  fame  as  a  statuary,  Polycletus  has  that  of  an  able 
architect.  One  of  the  monuments  of  his  skill  in  this  art  was  a  marble 
building  erected  at  Epidaurus,  called  the  Tholus.  Another  was  a 
theatre,  erected  within  the  precincts  of  the  temple  of  ^sculapius,  also 
at  Epidaurus.  It  was  considered,  according  to  PausaniaSy  superior,  for 
its  symmetry  and  beauty,  to  any  theatre  extant. 

The  second  Poltcletus  (Argivus)  was  the  brother  and  scholar  of 
Naucydes.  It  is  thought  likely  that  this  artist  was  the  author  of  two 
celebrated  statues  described  by  Pnusanias,  namely,  the  Jupiter  Philius, 
erected  at  Megalopolis,  and  the  Jupiter  Milichius,  a  marble  statue  at 
Argos  (Paua,  lib.  viiL  81,  and  ii.  20) ;  as  well  as  of  some  bronze  tripods 
dedicated  at  Amy  clad.  For  further  particulars  respecting  Polycletus, 
and  works  produced  by  artists  so  called,  the  r<>ader  is  referred  to 
Pliny  ('  Hist  Nat.'),  Pausanias,  Junius,  and  Sillig  (*  CataL  Artifioum '), 
Em.  David,  and  other  writers  on  ancient  art. 

An  ancient  Greek  epigram  alludes  to  Polycletus,  a  Thasian ;  but 
there  is  no  account  of  him  among  the  artists  of  antiquity. 

POLY^CRATES,  tyrant  of  Samos,  obtained  the  government  of  that 
island  by  stratagem,  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Cyrus.  His  first 
care  was  to  protect  the  commerce  of  Samoa  and  iucrease  its  maritime 
power.  Having  by  degrees  made  his  fleet  the  most  powerful  that  had 
perhaps  ever  sailed  on  the  iSgean.  he  extended  his  sway  over  the 
neighbouring  states  of  Lesbos,  Miletus,  &.c  He  seems  to  have 
designed  to  make  Samos  the  mistress  of  the  Archipelago,  and  to  have 
neglected  nothing  that  ooold  enhance  her  greatness,  either  by  the  1 
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skilful  oonduot  of  wars  and  foreign  policy,  or  the  cultivation  of  the 
arts  of  oivilisatiun.  He  surrounded  himself  with  every  princely 
luxury;  hut  at  the  satne  time  by  attra.'tiug  to  hia  Cdurt,  by  ample 
rewards,  the  best  artists  from  other  parts  of  Greec*',  he  stiiijuUt«d  tho 
arts  for  which  Samos  wns  renowned;  and  he  nought  to  cuuf  r  sub- 
stantial  benefits  on  the  country,  by  the  coustructiou  of  grent  and 
useful  public  works — among  which  were  an  aqueduct,  and  a  uiole  in 
the  harbour  of  Samos  of  which  Herodotus  speaks  as  one  of  the 
wonders  of  Greece— and  by  the  importation  of  superior  breeds  of 
cattle  from  other  countriea  According  to  Herodotus,  he  formed  nn 
alliance  with  Amasis,  king  of  Egypt,  but  the  Egyptian  monarch,  dread- 
ing lest  the  constant  good  fortune  of  his  ally  should  excite  the  envy 
of  the  gods,  advised  him  to  cast  away  the  poaaession  be  moat  valued. 
Polycrates  accordingly  threw  into  the  sea  his  aigoet  s  al.  the  work  of 
Theodoras,  but  in  a  few  daya  it  was  found  io  the  body  of  a  fi»h, 
which  had  been  brought  to  the  palace;  whereupon  Amaais  broke  off 
the  alliance.  This  story  however,  Mr.  Qrote  thinks,  with  other 
circumstances  related  by  Herodotus,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
olliance  was  rather  broken  off  by  Polycrates  himself,  with  a  view  to 
secure  the  friendahip  of  the  Persians.  Polycrates  having  quarrelled 
with  the  Corinthians,  the  latter  applied  to  Sparta  for  asaiatance,  which 
was  the  more  readily  afforded,  as  some  of  the  leading  Samians  whom 
Polycrates  had  banished  had  already  been  seeking  Spartan  ioterposi« 
tion.  The  united  forces  besieged  Samos  for  the  space  of  forty  days, 
but  were  then  compelled  to  abandon  the  undertaking  in  despair. 
Polycrates  was  new  more  powerful  than  ever,  but  his  career  was 
suddenly  brought  to  an  unhappy  termination.  Oroetes,  the  satrap  of 
Sardis,  as  is  supposed  by  the  instigation  of  the  Peraiao  king,  CambyaeSy 
whose  jealousy  was  provoked  by  the  growing  power  of  Pulycrat«*a, 
contrived  to  allure  him  by  a  treacherous  mesnage  to  visit  Sardis,  but 
as  soon  as  Polycrates  arrived  at  Magnesia  on  the  Meander,  be  was  by 
order  of  Oroetes  seized  and  hung  upju  a  cro^s  B.a  622.  Herodotus 
(iii.  325)  says  of  Polycrates,  tbac  he  peri-thed  in  a  manner  unworthy  of 
himself  and  of  his  high  deaigus,  and  that  noce  of  the  Greek  tyranta, 
with  the  exception  of  those  of  Syracuse,  were  to  be  compared  with 
him  in  greatness  of  character. 

POLYDORK  VERGIU     [Vebqil.] 

POLYGNO'TUS,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  ancient  painter*. 
He  was  a  native  of  Thasos  :  son  and  pupil  of  Aglaophon,  a  painter  of 
that  island.  Plioy  merely  says  that  Poljgnotua  lived  before  the  90th 
Olympiad  (xxxv.  9) ;  but  from  Plutarch's  account  of  hia  friendship  for 
Cimon  and  love  for  Cimon's  siater  Elpinice  (Plut, ' '  Cim.,'  a  iv.),  it 
would  seem  probable  that, he  flourished  at  Athens  at  least  as  early  aa 
the  80th  Olympiad  (B.o.  460).  Thasos  was  reduced  by  the  Athenians, 
after  a  war  of  three  years,  in  b.u.  463,  and  it  is  Ukely  enough  that 
Polygnotus  then  left  his  native  country,  and  accompanied  its  con- 
queror Cimon  on  his  return  to  Athene.  A  story  told  by  Plutarch 
('  Cim.,'  o.  xiv.)  would  represent  Elpinice  as  no  longer  young  in  the 
year  463 :  if  so,  it  is  not  probable  that  she  would  have  retained 
sufficient  beauty,  at  a  later  period,  to  be  introduced  by  the  artist  into 
his  painting  in  the  Poscile.  Polygnotus  obtained  the  ri:,'hts  of  dtixen- 
ship  at  Athens :  how  long  he  continued  to  paint  we  have  no  means  of 
knowing.  Pliny  describes  him  as  "  the  first  who  painted  women  with 
transparent  drapery,  and  covered  their  heads  with  variegated  capsL 
He  first  began  to  open  the  mouth,  and  ahow  the  teeth  of  his  figures, 
and  to  give  them  an  expression  of  countenance  different  from  the 
ancient  stiffness."  (Pliny,  xxxv.  9.)  Polygnotus  and  Micon  were  the 
first  artista  who  employed  the  *  sil/  or  yellow  colour  found  in  the  Attic 
silver  mines.  (Plin.,  xxxiii  18.)  The  same  painters  used  a  bkck  or 
blue  colour  prepared  from  grape  huiiks  ('tryginon ').  (Plin.  xxxv.  6.) 
Some  of  the  worka  of  Polygnotus  were  executed  in  the  encaustio 
method.  (Plin.,  xxxv.  11.)  Cicero  ('Brutus,'  xviii)  mentions  him  as 
one  of  the  masters  who  used  the  four  old  colours.  Aristotle  (<  Polit,' 
viiL  5.)  calls  him  ii$iK6s,  one  who  conveyed  a  notion  of  moral  quaUtiea 
and  of  character  of  hia  works,  and  in  the  *  Poetics '  (15)  he  contrasts 
this  ethic  character  of  Polygnotua  with  the  absence  of  such  a  quality 
in  Zeuxis ;  in  cap.  4  he  8a)'S  that  Polygnotus  made  his  figures  superior, 
Pauson  inferior,  and  Dionyaiua  similar,  to  nature.  It  would  follow 
from  all  this  that  Polygnotus  held  an  analogus  place  in  the  history  of 
ancient  art  to  that  occupied  by  some  of  the  early  Florentine  masters 
in  modem  painting.  Perhapa  Fra  Angelico  or  Masaccio  would  be  a 
fair  parallel ;  always  beariut^  in  mind  that  paiutiug  among  the  ancients 
was  essentially  statuesque  iu  iU  character,  and  therefore,  at  an 
equivalent  stage  of  development,  the  drawing  of  the  figure  would  be  . 
much  further  advanced  than  in  Italian  art. 

The  principul  works  of  Polygnotus  enumerated  by  the  ancients  are^ — 
1.  The  pictures  in  the  Leacbe  at  Delphi,  of  which  Pausanias  (x.  25) 
has  left  an  elaborate  description.  The  subjecta  were — the  Capture  of 
Troy,  the  Return  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  ycKvta,  or  Visit  of  Ulysses  to 
the  Shades.  It  would  seem,  from  the  account  of  Pausanias,  that 
names  were  attached  to  most  of  the  figures,  as  we  see  them  often 
inscribed  on  the  vasea.  The  variety  of  age  and  sex  portrayed,  and  the 
feelings  of  some  of  the  personagea,  imply  a  discrimination  of  character 
and  a  power  of  expression,  sucb  as  we  should  expect  from  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  artist.  Thus  Hector  was  represented  seated,  clasping  with 
his  hands  his  left  knee,  and  with  an  expresaion  of  deep  melancholy. 
Penthesiiea  appeared  to  contemplate  Paris  with  contempt  and  scorn 
(X.  31).    Lucian    'Imsi^/  7)  mentions  the  fiigure  of   Caasauata,  as 
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showing  delicacy  and  beauty  of  the  brow,  and  the  blosh  of  the  oheek. 
A  German  artist,  RiepenhauBen,  publiahed  some  dengns  formed  on 
the  deecription  by  Paiuaxiias  of  theae  works  of  Polygnotus,  and  Oothe 
(toL  zliv.  97)  has  written  an  essay  on  the  sabjeob.  2.  The  Poecile  at 
AthensL  The  subject  probably  was  the  Destruction  of  Troy.  (Plut, 
'  Cim./  iv.)  8.  A  painting  in  a  building  near  the  Propylss  at  Athens. 
(Pans.,  i.  22,  6.)  4.  The  Marriage  of  the  Daughter  of  Leucippus  in 
the  temple  of  the  Dioscuri  at  Athens.  (Paus.,  i.  18, 1.)  If  this  work 
were  extant^  a  comparison  of  it  with  the  noble  picture  of  nearly  the 
same  subject  by  Rubens  in  the  Munich  gallery  would  probably  i^ord 
striking  a  contrast  between  ancient  and  modem  art  as  can  be 
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imagined,  5.  It  seems  likely  that  Polygnotus  painted  the  temple  of 
Theseus,  at  least  if  we  adopt  the  emendation  iy  r^  &ri<rews  Up&,  for 
49  T^  Bij<faa}p^  in  Harpocration.  6.  A  picture  representing  Ulysses 
after  the  Slaughter  of  the  Suitors,  in  the  temple  of  Minenra  Area  at 
Platsea.  (PauB.»  iz.  i,  1.)  7.  The  Walls  at  Thespiss,  painted  by  Poly- 
gnotus and  restored  by  Pausias.  (Plio.  zxxv.  11.) 

It  is  very  difficult  for  us  to  form  any  distinct  idea  of  what  the  effect 
of  the  works  of  Polygnotus  must  have  been.    From  the  expressions 
used  by  Aristotle,  they  probably  possessed  much  calm  dignity  and  an 
absence  of  all  exaggeration.    We  must  not  imagine  that  they  showed 
the  complicated  composition,  the  masses  of  light  and  shade,  the  I 
variety  of  colour,  or  the  accurate  pespective  of  the  best  modem 
masters.    An  attentive  observation  of  the  finest  of  these  vases,  which  | 
still  retrain  traces  of  the  severer  style  of  the  art  united  with  good  | 
execution,  will  convey  the  best  genexal  notion  of  the  works  of  such  an 
artist    Ajs  in  sculpture,  no  accessories  probably  appeared,  except  such 
as  were  absolutely  necessary  for  understanding  the  story,  and  essential 
to  the  attitudes  of  the  figures. 

(Sillig,  Catalogui  ArUjicum:  Miiller,  Handhuch  dtr  Archaologie 
md  KwMti  Miiller,  De  VUa  a  Operibui  Phidw;  Gothe,  vol  xUv. 
p.  97.) 

POLTHISTOR,  ALEXANDER,  a  native  of  Cotysdum  in  Phrygia, 
aooording  to  some,  and  of  MUetua  according  to  others,  was  a  geo- 
grapher and  historian,  who  lived  in  the  seventh  century  of  Rome,  and 
was  taJLen  prisoner  by  the  Romans  in  the  war  of  Sulla  against  Mithri- 
dates.  Being  purchased  by  Coraelius  Lentulus,  he  was  entrusted  by 
him  with  the  education  of  his  children,  and  at  last  received  his  freedom. 
He  then  assumed  the  name  of  Cornelius,  after  that  of  his  patron. 
He  resided  chiefly  at  Rome,  and  had  a  country-house  at  Laurentum, 
which  having  taken  fire  while  he  was  there,  he  perished  in  the  flames. 
He  is  often  mentioned  and  quoted  by  Pliny  the  Elder,  Diogenes  Laer- 
tiuB,  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  and  Eusebius,  as  a  man  of  very  extensive 
learning,  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  styled  Polyhistor.  He  wrote 
a  work  in  forty  books,  each  book  being  the  description  of  a  distinct 
country.  Stephanus  B^cantinus  mentions  his  account  of  Bithynia, 
Caria,  Paphlagonia,  Syria,  Libya,  Creta,  and  other  countries.  Clemens 
Alexandrinus  quotes  his  treatise  on  the  Jews,  of  which  Eusebius  has 
inserted  fragments  in  his  '  Chronography.'  Clemens  Alexandrinus 
mentions  another  work  of  Polyhistor,  on  Uie  'Symbol  of  Pythagoras;' 
and  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  in  his  work  against  Juliui,  quotes  his  authority 
on  the  early  history  of  the  world.  Unfortunately  none  of  Poly  bistorts 
works  have  come  down  to  us. 

POMBAL,  MARQUIS  DE.  Dox  Sxbabtiao  Josfe  db  Cabvalho, 
Count  d'Oeyras  and  Marquis  de  Pombal,  the  most  distinguished  states- 
man of  Portugal,  was  born  in  1699,  at  Soura,  a  village  in  the  territory 
of  Coimbra,  of  an  old  and  noble  family,  though  not  of  the  first  dass. 
Having  completed  his  early  studies  in  his  native  village,  he  was  sent 
to  the  University  of  Coimbra  for  the  purpose  of  studying  for  the  bar. 
But  the  quiet  pursuits  of  the  law  being  incompatible  with  the  vivacity 
or  rather  the  turbulence  of  his  character,  he  adopted  the  profession 
of  arms.  This  profession  did  not  however  prove  more  agreeable  to 
him  than  that  which  he  had  relinquished.  He  quitted  the  corps  in 
which  he  served,  and  led  a  private  life  till  1739,  when,  through  the 
influence  which  his  uncle  Paulo  Carvalho  had  with  Cardinal  Motta, 
a  person  much  in  favour  with  John  V.,  he  was  appointed  extraor- 
dinary envoy  to  the  court  of  London ;  and  afterwards  to  Vienna,  as 
mediator  between  the  empress  Maria  Theresa  and  the  pope,  to  settle 
the  disputes  which  had  arisen  in  consequence  of  the  suppression  of 
the  archbishopric  of  Aquileia. 

Whilst  in  that  capital,  Carvalho  had  the  good  fortune  to  many  a 
lady  of  high  rank  and  influence,  the  Countess  Daun,  niece  of  the 
general  of  the  same  name  who  figures  so  prominently  in  the  wars  of 
the  empress  Maria  Theresa  with  Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia.  On 
his  return  the  queen  of  John  V.,  who  was  an  Austrian  princess^  became 
so  much  attached  to  her  countrywoman,  the  lady  of  Carvalho,  that 
for  her  sake  she  prevailed  on  her  son,  immediately  after  the  decease  of 
her  husband,  to  raise  Carvalho  to  power,  in  consequence  of  which  he 
was  entrusted  by  Joseph  I.  with  the  direction  of  foreign  afiiairs. 
Elevated  to  this  high  station,  Carvalho  began  to  display  his  great 
administrative  talents.  His  admirers  have  gone  so  far  as  to  compare 
him  with  Richelieu;  but  this  is  of  course  exaggerated  praise.  Even 
had  Carvalho  been  as  profound  a  politician  as  Richelieu,  the  politiod 
relations  and  rank  of  such  a  kingdom  as  Portugal  could  not  and  did 
not  offer  him  a  sphere  in  which  to  display  them ;  but  in  the  internal 
and  economical  adnunistration  of  the  kingdom,  in  disoemment,  activity, 
and  legislative  abiUtiee,  he  has  no  superior.  After  his  promotion, 
which  took  place  in  1760,  Portugal  may  be  said  to  have  been  regene* 


rated.  He  favoured  the  establishment  of  various  manufactures,  and 
encouraged  the  art  of  printing  and  agriculture;  he  introduced  into 
the  University  of  Coimbra  a  system  of  studies  which  substituted,  for 
the  mere  study  of  the  classics  and  ancient  languages,  the  cultivation 
of  the  physical  and  mathematical  sciences ;  he  furnished  the  university 
with  a  chemical  laboratory,  a  botanic  garden,  and  an  observatory ;  ho 
introduced  into  Brazil  the  cultivation  of  coffee,  sugar,  cotton,  rice, 
indigo,  and  cocoa ;  he  created  the  companies  of  Pemambuco,  Pari^  and 
Maranhao,  and  established  a  strict  police  in  the  kingdom. 

With  all  his  great  qualities  however  he  was  detested  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  Those  who  hitherto  had  lived  and  enriched  themselves 
by  the  abuses  that  had  crept  into  the  various  branches  of  administra- 
tion, as  well  as  those  who  suffered  from  the  severity  of  his  ordinances, 
were  his  declared  enemies.  He  checked  the  obnoxious  power  of  the 
Inquisition,  and  banished  the  Jesuits  from  the  Portuguese  dominions. 
Whatever  might  be  the  policy  of  the  latter  measure,  it  was  carried 
into  effect  with  great  inhumanity.  His  interference  with  the  monopoly 
which  foreign  merchants  had  acquired  in  the  commerce  of  Portugal 
rendered  him  an  object  of  detestation  to  foreigners ;  still  aU  his  mea- 
sures had  for  their  object  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  which  he 
effectually  promoted,  so  far  as  to  place  Portugal  on  a  level  with  other 
European  states.  On  the  other  hand  his  unremitting  persecution  of 
the  nobility,  and  his  merciless  conduct  towards  the  family  of  the 
Tavoras  and  every  individual  whom  he  suspected  of  having  had  any 
part  in  the  attempt  made  against  the  life  of  the  king,  dimmed  the 
brilliancy  of  his  career.  On  the  death  of  Joseph  L,  the  queen,  who 
considered  that  Carvalho  had  occupied  that  place  in  the  affections  of 
the  king  which  she  alone  ought  to  have  filled,  and  had  likewise  taken 
a  dielike  to  him  on  account  of  his  persecution  of  the  nobility  and  the 
Jesuits,  ordered  him  to  retire  to  Pombal,  where  he  died  May  2,  1782, 
aged  eighty-two.  The  finest  parts  of  Lisbon  still  bear  testimony 
to  the  value  of  his  admiuistration,  for  they  were  built  according  to 
his  designs  after  the  earthquake.  He  was  created  Count  d'Oeyras  in 
1759,  as  a  testimony  of  the  royal  regard  for  the  zeal  which  he  dis- 
played when  the  attempt  was  made  to  shoot  the  king  Joseph  I. ;  and 
on  his  effecting  a  reconciliation  with  the  pope  at  a  much  later  period, 
his  grateful  master  created  him  Marquis  de  PombaL  Although  he  is 
accused  of  enriching  himself  by  means  unworthy  of  his  rank,  no 
person  who  is  acquainted  with  his  private  habits,  with  the  method 
which  he  had  adopted  to  make  his  property  valuable,  and  with  his 
general  system  of  economy,  can  doubt  of  his  integrity.  When  he 
retired  from  the  ministry  he  left  about  forty-eight  millions  of  cruzados 
in  the  public  treasury,  and  thirty  in  the  '  caixa  de  decimos,'  a  surplus 
which  the  government  of  Portugal  had  never  had  before. 

POMFRET,  JOHN,  was  bom  in  1667,  at  Luton  in  Bedfordshire. 
He  studied  at  Queen's  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  was  admitted  to 
a  Bachelor's  degree  in  1684,  and  to  a  Master's  in  1698.  Having 
entered  into  orders,  he  obtained  the  rectory  of  Maldon  in  Bedfordshirei 
In  1703  he  came  to  London  with  the  prospect  of  obtaining  further 
preferment,  but  found  Bishop  Compton  strongly  prejudiced  against 
him  on  account  of  some  lines  in  '  The  Choice,'  which  seemed  to  imply 
that  a  mistress  was  to  be  preferred  to  a  wife ;  and  before  Pomfret, 
who  was  now  married,  could  remove  the  bishop's  objections,  he  was 
attacked  by  the  amall-pox,  which  carried  him  off  in  1703,  in  his  thirty- 
sixth  year.  He  published  his  poems  in  1699,  and  some  additional 
poema  were  published  after  his  death  by  an  anonymous  friend.  His 
poems  had  once  many  readers,  especially  '  The  Choice^'  in  which  he 
describes  how  he  would  live  if  he  had  a  moderate  independence — what 
would  be  his  choice  of  a  house  and  garden,  of  wines,  of  books,  of 
friends,  and  of  a  female  friend,  for  he  **  would  have  no  wife."  Di; 
Johnson  says  that  '*  he  has  been  always  a  favourite  with  that  dass  of 
readers  who,  without  vanity  or  criticism,  seek  only  their  own  amuse- 
ment," but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  any  class  of  readers  now  exists 
who  would  find  amusement  in  reading  the  poems  of  Pomfret 

POMPADOUR,  MADAME  DE    [Louis  XV.] 

POMPEl,  GIRO'LAMO,  bora  at  Verona  in  1731,  of  a  patrician 
family,  applied  himself  chiefly  to  the  study  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
writers,  and  became  a  good  Hellenist.  His  translation  of  the  'lives' 
of  Plutiuroh  is  by  far  the  best  in  the  Italian  language,  and  has  gone 
through  more  than  ten  editions.  In  1785  Pompei  was  offered  a  chair 
in  the  University  of  Pavia,  which  he  declined,  out  of  attachment  to 
his  native  town.  He  was  intimate  with  Maffei,  Torelli,  RosaMorando, 
and  other  learned  men  of  Verona,  and  he  was  preceptor  to  Ippolito 
Pindemonte.  Pompei  died  at  Verona  in  1788.  His  other  works  consist 
of  '  Canzoni  Pastorali,'  whidi  are  much  esteemed,  and  other  Italian 
poetry,  including  some  translations  from  the  Greek,  and  of  several 
dissertations,  iSs  biography  has  been  written  by  his  disciple  Pinde- 
monte, and  by  Cardinal  Fontana,  'De  Vita  et  Soriptis  Hieronymi 
PompeL' 

POMPEIUS  CNEIUS,  commonly  called  Pomfbt,  was  bom  on  th« 
dOth  of  September  b.o.  106,  in  the  consulship  of  C.  Attilius  Serranus 
and  Q.  Servilius  Ctepio,  a  few  months  after  the  birth  of  Cicero.  He 
was  six  years  older  than  Csosar.  His  family  was  plebeian,  and  one  of 
his  ancestors  was  said  to  have  been  a  flute>player.  His  father.  Pom- 
peius  Strabo,  however  joined  the  aristocratic  party,  and  fought  under 
their  banner  in  the  Marsic  war,  but,  being  a  man  of  -extreme  selfish- 
ness^ he  was  in  reality  faithful  to  no  party,  and  at  last  made  himself 
to  notorious  for  hia  avarice  and  cruelty,  that^  after  he  had  been  killed 
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by  a  flaah  of  lightning;  the  people  at  his  funeral  tore  the  body  from 
the  bier  and  dragged  it  through  the  streets  of  Rome,  (Plut^ '  Pomp.^' 
L ;  Yell.  Pat,  ii  21.) 

The  first  time  we  find  the  name  of  Pompey  mentioned  is  in  B.o.  89, 
in  the  Marsio  war,  when  he  accompanied  bia  father  to  fight  against 
the  Italians;  he  waa  also  in  the  battle  at  the  gates  of  Rome  between 
his  father  and  Cinna  and  Sertorius.  Soon  ^ter  tlia  battle  Cinna 
oaused  mon^  to  be  distributed  among  the  soldiers  of  Pompeius  Strabo, 
and  bribed  a  friend  and  comrade  of  Pompey  to  murder  him  and  his 
father;  but  the  courage  of  the  young  man  saved  his  own  and  bis 
Cither's  life,  and  put  down  an  iosurreotion  among  the  discontented 
soldiers.  His  father  died  soon  after  this  eTent,  and  when  the  Marian 
party  gained  the  upper  hand,  and  made  their  entrance  into  the  city, 
the  house  of  Pompey  was  plundered.  It  was  not  until  after  the  death 
of  Marine,  in  b.o.  86,  that  he  ventured  to  appear  again  in  public,  when 
his  enemies  immediately  charged  him  with  being  the  accomplice  of 
his  father  in  the  plunder  of  Aaoulum.  Having  no  confidence  either 
in  the  justice  of  his  cause  or  the  eloquence  of  his  advocates  L.  Martius 
Philippus  and  Q.  Hortensiua,  he  secretly  betrothed  himself  to  the 
daughter  of  P.  Antistius,  who  was  to  preside  at  the  trial,  by  which 
means,  together  with  the  protection  of  Carbo,  he  was  acquitted. 

When  Sulla  was  returning  from  his  expedition  against  Mithridates, 
Pompey,  who  had  fled  from  the  camp  of  Cinna  just  before  he  was 
murdered,  was  in  Picenum,  where  he  set  about  raising  at  his  own 
expense  an  army,  with  which  he  hoped  to  oyeroome  the  Marian  party 
before  the  arrival  of  Sulla.  Without  the  authority  or  sanction  of  the 
Roman  senate  be  organised  three  legions,  consisting  chiefiy  of  the 
▼eterans  of  his  father.  Three  generala  of  the  Marian  party  sm> 
rounded  him  in  three  different  camps.  He  directed  his  main  force 
against  one  of  them,  M.  Brutus,  and  defeated  him ;  upon  which  the 
two  other  generals  retreated.  Pompey  was  received  in  all  the  towns 
of  Picenum  as  their  deliverer.  (Plut,  'Pomp.,*  7.)  The  senate  was 
indignant  at  his  arbitrary  proceedings,  but  his  army  remained  faithful 
to  him.  At  the  interview  which  he  afterwards  had  with  Sulla  he  die- 
played  enough  of  his  vain  and  ambitious  character  for  SuUa  to  discover 
that  Pompey  wished  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  man  of  no  less  importance 
than  himsell  When  therefore  Pompey,  with  apparent  humility, 
saluted  him  as  imperator,  Sulla  returned  the  compliment. 

Sulla  waa  made  dictator,  and  the  civil  war  waa  carried  on  in  Italy 
with  unremitting  vigour.  While  the  consul  C.  Marius  the  Younger 
waa  besieged  in  Prtsneste  (b.o.  82),  his  collen^gue  Cn.  Carbo  fought  an 
indecisive  battle  against  Sulla  at  Clausium,  but  his  legates  Marcius 
and  Carrinas  were  defeated  by  Pompey.  Carbo  then  retreated  to 
Ariminum,  and  sent  Marcius  to  the  relief  of  Prseneste,  but  Pompey 
repelled  him  in  the  Apennines  with  great  loss.  Carbo  himself  in 
despair  sailed  to  Africa,  but  his  troops,  whic^  remained  in  Etruria^ 
were  closely  watohed  and  afterwards  dispersed  by  Pompey,  whereby 
the  fall  of  Pneneate  was  prepared.  Sulla,  partly  to  reward  the  young 
champion  of  bis  party,  partly  to  make  himself  sure  of  his  attachment, 
presented  him  with  the  hand  of  his  step-daughter  iQmilia,  who  was 
pregnant  by  Manius  Qlabrio,  from  whom  she  waa  obliged  to  separate. 
(Plut,  *  Sulla,'  S3  ;  '  Pomp.,'  9.)  Pompey  abandoned  Antistia,  to  whom 
he  waa  married,  but  iy«milia  soon  after  died  in  childbed.  Pompey  was 
thua  a  declared  champion  of  the  party  of  Sulla,  and  after  the  war  in 
Italy  waa  brought  to  a  oondusion,  he  undertook  to  punish  the  remain- 
ing  enemiee  of  the  aristocracy  in  Sicily,  Africa,  and  Spain.  Carbo 
attempted  to  escape  to  £gypt»  but  was  overtaken  and  brought  in 
chains  before  Pompey,  at  LilybcDum ;  his  companions  were  put  to 
death  without  even  the  form  of  a  trial;  Carbo,  though  he  had  once 
shown  himself  a  friend  to  Pompey,  was  solemnly  condemned  to  death, 
and  Pompey  sent  his  head  to -Sulla.  All  Sicily  submitted  to  him 
without  fuither  resiataooe.  Leaving  the  administration  of  Sicily  in 
the  hands  of  Memmins,  his  brother-in-lavf,  he  set  out  for  Africa  with 
an  immenae  fleet  to  oppose  Domitiua  Ahenobarbus,  under  whom  some 
remnants  of  the  Marian  party  had  assembled,  and  also  to  support 
Hiempsal,  a  friend  of  Sulla,  against  Hiarbas,  king  of  Numidia.  A 
battle  issued,  in  whidi  Pompey,  though  with  great  loss,  gained  a 
victory.  Domitiua  fell,  Hiarbas  waa  put  to  death,  and  Hiempsal 
restored  to  his  throne.  The  whole  object  of  this  campaign  was 
attained  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  and  Pompey  gained  general 
admiration  for  his  disinterestednessL  He  returned  to  Rome,  where 
thousands  came  out  to  meet  and  to  gaze  at  the  young  hero.  Sulla 
himself  complimented  him  with  the  appellation  of  Magnua  (the  great), 
which  henceforth  became  hereditary  to  his  family.  The  time  at  which 
he  received  this  surname  is  differently  stated  by  different  authors,  but 
from  the  examination  of  the  various  accounts  in  Drumann's '  Hist^  of 
Rome'  (vol.  iv.  p.  335,  &c.),  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  he  obtained  it 
after  his  African  expedition.  But  Pompey,  although  he  had  not 
yet  held  any  public  office,  and  was  only  a  knight  (eques),  waa  bent 
upon  entering  Rome  in  triomph.  Several  discuasiona  took  plaoe  in 
the  senate,  where  great  efforts  were  made  to  prevent  such  an  unpre- 
cedented ooeurrenoe,  but  Sulla  at  length  yielded  and  Pompey  entered 
Rome  in  triumph.  After  this  display  of  childish  vanity  Sulla  treated 
him  with  a  coldness  vrhioh  did  not  fail  much  short  of  contempt  (Plut, 
•Pomp.,'  15.) 

This  feature  of  vanity  in  his  character  explains  the  otherwise  unao- 
oountable  ftet  that,  in  opposition  to  Sulla,  he  exerted  all  his  influence 
to  secure  the  oonsolahip  for  JSmiliua  Lepidust    Sulla,  foreseeing  the 


consequences,  said  to  Pompey,  on  this  occasion,  "  Thou  hast  given  the 
sword  into  the  hands  of  thy  own  enemy."  Sulla  soon  after  died  (B.o. 
78),  and  Lepidus  opfnly  made  the  impotent  attempt  to  rescind  all 
the  laws  of  the  late  dictator,  in  which  he  hoped  to  be  supported  by 
Pompey;  but  Pompey,  remaining  faithful  to  his  party,  saved  the 
aristocracy.  It  was  only  owing  to  the  great  precautions  taken  by  the 
senate  that  peace  and  order  were  maintained  during  the  consulship  of 
Lepidus  and  Q.  Catulus ;  but  after  the  expiration  of  the  year,  when 
Lepidus  had  gone  to  his  province  of  Qaul,  the  war  broke  out  Lepidus 
was  defeated  by  the  united  forces  of  his  late  colleague  Catulus  and 
Pompey,  and  the  latter  was  now  commanded  by  the  senate  to  take 
the  field  against  M.  Junius  Brutus,  the  father  of  the  celebrated  Brutus, 
who  was  still  at  the  head  of  a  division  of  the  army  of  Lepidus  in 
Cisalpiue  Qaul.  Brutua  defended  himself  bravely  in  Mutina,  but  was 
at  length  compelled  'to  surrender :  he  obtained  the  promise  of  safe 
passage,  but  was  put  to  death  the  next  day  by  Geminius,  at  the 
command  of  Pompey.  (Pint.,  'Pomp.,'  16,  64;  'Brut.,*  4.)  Scipio 
^milianus,  the  son  of  Lepidus,  was  made  prisoner  in  Liguria,  and 
likewise  put  to  death  at  the  command  of  Pompey.  Lepidus  was  next 
attacked  by  Catulus  and  Pompey,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cosa,  and 
being  sgain  defeated,  he  resolved,  with  the  remnant  of  his  army,  to 
seek  refuge  in  Sardinia,  but  he  was  repelled  from  the  island  by  the 
Roman  governor,  and  soon  after  died.  The  surviving  followers  were 
treated  with  great  clemency,  partly  that  they  might  not  be  induced  to 
join  the  army  of  Sertorius  in  Spain,  and  partly  because  the  victorious 
party  themselves  wished  for  peace  in  order  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their 
victory.  Pompey  also  received  orders  to  lay  down  his  arms  and  return 
to  Romeu  He  disobeyed  the  command  under  various  pretexts ;  but  the 
truth  was,  he  was  anxioua  to  obtain  the  command  against  Sertorius, 
And  when  indeed  the  power  of  Sertorius  assumed  a  more  threatening 
character,  when  Perpema  had  joined  his  army,  and  the  senate  saw  no 
one  else  that  could  be  entrusted  with  the  command  against  so 
formidable  an  enemy,  it  was  at  length  reluctantly  decreed  that  Pompey 
should  be  sent  to  Spain  with  the  power  of  a  proconsul,  and  in  40  days 
he  waa  ready  for  departure,  with  an  army  of  80,000  foot  and  1000 
horse.  He  left  Italy  iu  b.o.  76,  when  he  was  thirty  years  of  age.  He 
crossed  the  Alps,  according  to  Apnian  ('Civil.,'  L  109),  between  the 
rivers  Rhdne  and  Po,  and  directed  his  course  towards  the  southern 
coast  of  Spain.  Several  Spanish  tribes,  and  even  Lauroo,  when 
besieged  bv  his  adversaries,  declared  for  him.  In  the  ensuing  cam- 
paign MeteUus  defeated  Perpema,  and  took  his  camp,  but  Sertorius 
wounded  Pompey  with  his  own  spear,  and  compelled  him  to  retreat. 
Not  long  after,  a  great  battle  was  fought  near  Seguntia,  in  which 
Pompey  was  again  defeated,  and  6000  of  his  men  were  slain.  In  this 
way  the  war  was  carried  on  with  various  success  for  nearly  four  years; 
and  had  not  Sertorius  been  betrayed  by  the  Spaniards,  and  at  last 
assassinated  by  conspirators  headed  by  Perpema  (B.C.  74),  he  would 
probably  have  driven  the  Romans  from  Spain,  although  Pompey  con- 
ducted the  war  with  great  skill.  He  now  also  received  reinforcements 
from  Italy,  where  his  demands  were  readily  granted  by  the  senate^ 
and  strongly  supported  bv  the  consul  Lucullus,  who  feared  lest 
Pompey  might  return,  as  ne  had  threatened  to  do,  and  obtain  Uie 
command  against  Mithridates.  Pompey  advanced  in  Spain  as  far  west 
as  Cale  (Porto). 

Perpema,  now  at  the  head  of  the  armies  of  Sertorius,  was  attacked 
by  the  whole  of  Pompey*s  forces,  and  took  to  flight  He  was  found 
in  a  wood ;  and,  in  order  to  save  his  life,  offered  to  deliver  up  to 
Pompey  letters  of  Roman  nobles,  in  which  they  had  invited  Sertorius 
to  Italy,  and  expressed  their  aversion  to  the  constitution  of  SulLa. 
Pompey  refused  to  see  him,  and  ordered  him  to  be  put  to  death,  and 
the  papers  to  be  burned  without  being  read.  The  army  of  Perpema 
dispersed ;  but  those  who  could  not  expect  a  pardon  sought  refuge  in 
those  towns  whioh  were  determined  to  defend  their  liberty  to  the  last 
Some  of  these  towns  were  razed  to  the  ground  by  Pompey,  while 
some  distinguished  Spaniards^  who  had  supported  the  enemy  of  their 
own  country,  were  individually  rewarded  with  the  Roman  fmnchiseu 
(Cia,  'Pro  C.  Balbo,'  8.)  As  Metellus  left  Spain  before  Pompey,  the 
latter  availed  himself  of  this  opportimity  to  make  it  appear  that  he 
alone  had  accomplished  the  pacification  of  Spain,  and,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  commissioners  sent  by  the  senate,  he  proceeded  to  organise 
the  administration  of  the  province  of  Spain.  Another  great  object 
waa  now  to  be  accompliBhed.  Almost  the  whole  of  southern  Italy 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  revolted  slaves  under  Spartacus.  On  his 
return,  Pompey  erected  in  the  Pyrenees,  on  the  road  to  Qaul,  a  pillar, 
with  an  inscription  recording  his  victories.  (Strabo,  iii.  4,  p.  257,  and 
iv.  5,  p.  287,  Tauchnits.)  In  Gaul  he  settled  some  of  the  bands  which 
had  served  under  Sertorius  in  Qallia  Aquitania,  in -a  plaoe  which 
hence  received  the  name  of  Lugdunum  Conveoarum  (St  Bertrand). 
(Hieronym.,  '  Adv.  Vigilant,'  tom.  iv.  p.  282,  ed.  Monach.  Benedict, 
Paris.)  On  his  arrival  in  Italy,  he  did  not,  as  the  laws  required, 
dismiss  his  troops,  for  he  knew  that  with  them  he  might  obtain  any* 
thing  from  the  senate.  Crassus,  a  friend  of  the  aristooratio  party, 
had  been  conducting  the  war  against  the  slaves;  and  on  hearmg  of 
the  return  of  Pompey,  he  had  hastened  to  bring  it  to  a  conclusion,  in 
order  that  Pompey  might  not  snatch  the  laurels  from  him.  The  war 
was  indeed  at  an  end  on  the  return  of  Pompey,  but  he  found  an 
opportunity  of  cutting  to  pieces  a  body  of  5000  sUvei^  who  were  oa 
their  march  to  seek  refuge  beyond  the  AlpS}  and  he  wrote  to  th» 
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wnaie  tbafc  OrMSns  had  indeed  gained  the  Tictory,  but  that  he  had 
looted  <rat  the  war.  Crantis  felt  this  arrogance  the  more  keenly,  as 
he  wished  to  obtain  the  consnUhip  with  Pompej,  and  was  obliged  to 
make  nae  of  the  inflaenoe  which  Pompey  had  gained  at  his  coaL 
Pompey,  though  abeent  from  Rome,  was  a  candidate  for  the  cociml- 
abip,  and  was  prudent  enough  to  recommend  Crassus  as  his  ooUeague. 
As  Pompey  had  not  yet  held  any  of  the  minor  civil  offices,  he  could 
not  legally  be  a  candidate  for  the  consulship.  But  the  senate,  not 
wishing  to  have  the  two  most  powerful  men  in  the  state  their  enemies, 
was  obliged  to  suspend  the  Uws  in  favour  of  Pompey,  and  he  and 
Grsssus  were  elected  oonsuls  for  the  year  B.C.  70. 

Pompey  had  now  little  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  second  triumph, 
especially  at  he  had  become  a  great  favourite  with  the  people,  and 
had  declared  that  he  would  restore  the  tribunioian  power  which  was 
abolished  by  Sulla,  and  would  do  all  he  could  to  stop  the  abuse  which 
the  aristocratio  party  made  of  their  judicial  power.  The  two  ooneuls 
elect  and  Hetellus  stood  with  their  armies  before  Rome,  and  on  the 
Slat  of  December  B.a  71  Crassus  entered  the  city  in  an  ovation,  and 
Pompey  and  Metellus  in  triumph.  Both  consuls  now  did  their  utmost 
to  gain  the  fEtvour  of  the  people,  and  Pompey  began  to  fulfil  hi^  pro- 
mises. The  question  concerning  the  restoration  of  the  trilunician 
power  had  b^n  agitated  for  many  years,  but  without  success ;  the 
people  were  now  in  a  state  of  great  excitement,  for  the  abuse  of  their 
power  by  the  senatorial  party  had  become  intolerable.  When  Pompey 
Drought  hia  rogation  before  the  senate,  the  opposition  wa«  not  so  strong 
as  might  have  been  expected.  Supported  by  his  troops,  which  were 
f  till  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  by  Crassus,  and  the  exasperation 
of  the  people,  Pompey  carried  his  bilL  This  measure,  which  at  the 
time  gained  him  general  popularity,  was  soon  followed  by  another 
proposed  by  the  tribune  Aurehus  Cotta,  which  deprived  the  s«>nators 
of  their  exclusive  possession  of  the  judicia  publica,  and  divided  the 
judicial  power  equally  among  the  senators,  the  knights,  and  the  people, 
the  last  being  represented  by  the  tribuni  Aerorii.  This  measure  was 
productive  of  little  improvement,  for  moral  oorruption  was  not  peculiar 
to  any  one  class,  but  pervaded  the  whole  nation 

After  the  expiration  of  his  consulship  Pomp^  refused  to  go  into  a 
province,  but  he  dismissed  his  army,  and  remained  at  Rome  for  two 
jears  without  holding  any  office.  During  this  time  he  seldom  appeared 
in  public,  and  never  without  a  numerous  train,  which  wss  well  ealou- 
lated  to  impress  tbe  people  with  his  importance.  He  foresaw  that  the 
time  was  not  far  distant  when  his  powerful  arm  would  again  be  required 
to  save  Rome  from  destruction.  The  Mediterranean  was  about  this 
time  aloQoat  covered  with  pirates.  They  landed  on  all  parts  of  the 
coast,  and  t>ven  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Rome.  The  high- 
roada  of  Italy  were  not  safe.  Rome  itself  was  suffering  from  scarcity 
of  provifioDS,  for  almost  all  convoys  bound  for  the  city  were  inter- 
cepted  by  the  pirates.  The  tribune  A.  Qabinus,  a  man  who^e  fortune 
was  completely  ruined,  brought  forward  a  rogation  that  a  consular 
man  should  be  invested  with  unlimited  powers  for  three  years  oyer 
the  whole  Mediterranean  and  its  coasts  to  a  distance  of  fifty  miles  from 
the  sea,  and  that  all  the  resources  of  the  state  should  be  at  his  disposal 
No  individual  was  mentioned,  but  the  eyes  of  the  people  were  directed 
to  Pompey  as  the  only  man  capable  of  saving  the  republio.  He  him- 
self kept  in  the  background.  In  the  senate  the  rogation  met  with  a 
fierce  opposition,  but  Cesar  supported  it,  and  thereby  alienated  Pompey 
■till  more  from  bis  former  party.  When  the  day  came  for  the  measure 
to  be  decided  by  the  votes  of  the  people,  Pompey  appeared  in  the 
market-place  entreating  the  people  not  to  draw  him  again  into  the 
field  of  action,  and  to  appoint  a  more  deserving  general.  This  piece 
of  acting  had  the  desired  effect,  and  4he  rogation  was  carried  on  the 
second  day,  notwithstanding  the  most  violent  opposition.  The  price 
of  provisions  immediately  fell  with  the  prospect  of  a  speedy  delivery 
l^m  the  pirates.  However  contemptible  the  means  by  which  Pompey 
obtaioed  the  command,  the  manner  in  which  he  fulfilled  his  commission 
was  deserving  of  the  highest  praise.  The  preparations  for  war  were 
completed  during  the  winter,  and  in  the  spring  of  the  year  B.o.  67  be 
began  his  operations  in  the  Mediterranean.  His  legatee  were  stationed 
in  various  qusrters  of  the  sea  to  draw  forth  the  pirates,  and  to  prevent 
them  from  uniting  their  forces ;  he  himself,  with  the  main  armament, 
swept  the  sea  and  drove  the  pirates  esstward.  Within  forty  days  the 
sea  between  Afiica,  Spain,  and  Italy  was  cleared,  and  Rome  already 
felt  the  benefit  of  his  exploits.  He  then  landed  at  Athen(>,  where  he 
was  received  with  divine  honours,  and  after  a  short  stay  he  proceeded 
on  his  expedition.  The  pirates  who  had  not  yet  surrendered  were  at 
last  surrounded  and  blockaded  near  the  coast  of  Cilioia.  Here  the  firH 
and  decisive  battle  was  fought  at  Corace^ium.  The  pirates  were 
defeated  and  took  refuge  in  the  town,  which  they  surrendered  after 
some  resistance,  together  with  all  their  ships  and  arms.  Numbera  of 
the  pirates  had  deserted  previous  to  the  decisive  battle,  and  the 
humanity  with  which  they  had  been  treated  by  Pompey  contributed 
not  a  little  to  induce  the  rest  to  surrender.  All  the  towns  and  former 
strongholds  of  the  pirates  opened  their  gates  to  Pompey ;  most  of  their 
fortresses,  and  everything  which  might  enable  the  pirates  to  recover 
their  streogth,  were  destroyed ;  and  they  themselves  were  transplanted 
to  Soloeis  (henceforward  called  Pompeiopolis)  and  other  deserted 
towns  of  Cilioia  and  Greece^  where  it  was  impossible  for  them  again  to 
resume  their  former  mode  of  life.  The  whole  war  did  not  last  abovo 
three  months.    One  hundred  and  twenty  towna  and  oastles  wwe 


occupied  by  the  Romans,  and  partly  destroyed ;    1800  ships  were 
burned,  72  were  taken,  and  806  others  surrendered. 

Pompey  remained  in  Asia,  his  object  now  being  to  be  invested  with 
the  command  against  Mitiiridates.  The  war  against  this  king  had 
long  been  carried  on  with  varying  soocess,  but  no  decisive  advautatre 
had  yet  been  gained.  The  people  at  Rome  had  now  the  most 
unbounded  confidence  in  Pompey,  and  when  C.  Manilxus  produced  a 
bill  (Cicero,  'Pro  Lege  Manilla*)  for  giving  to  Pompey  the  eonduot  of 
the  war  against  Mithridates,  with  unlimited  power  over  the  fleet  and 
the  army  in  the  eai^t,  and  with  the  rights  of  a  proconsul  in  all  parte 
of  Asia,  it  was  carried  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  Catulus  and 
Hortensius.  The  intelligence  of  this  decree  was  received  by  Pompey 
in  his  usual  manner,  with  apparent  diasatisfaction  with  those  who, 
as  he  said,  would  allow  him  no  peace,  and  would  expose  him  to  the 
greatest  dangers  in  order  to  get  rid  of  hioL  (Dion  Caa«.,  xxxvi.  28  ; 
Plut,  '  Pomp.,'  80.)  Notwithstanding  thia,  he  immediately  set  out 
(aa  66)  to  take  the  plaoe  of  Lucullus,  whom  he  treated  with  arrogance 
and  the  neglect  of  all  common  civility. 

The  power  of  Mithridatea  had  been  to  a  great  extent  broken  before 
Pompey  undertook  the  command,  but  it  is  nevertheless  certain  that 
he  acted  with  great  energy  and  prudence,  so  that  the  expectations  of 
the  people  at  Rome  were  fully  justified.  He  sent  his  fleet  round  the 
coast  from  Syiia  to  the  Thradan  Bosporus  (Plut., '  Pomp.,*  81,  82), 
and  hastened  from  Oete  to  Qalatia,  where  he  assembled  his  land- 
troops.  Proposals  which  he  made  to  the  king  were  rejected.  Pompey 
allowed  Phraates,  king  of  Parthia,  to  make  an  attack,  on  Armenia,  and 
thereby  made  him  his  friend  and  ally.  Mithridates,  seeing  himself 
thus  deprived  of  his  hope  of  receiving  succours  from  Parthia  (Appisn, 
'Mithrid.,'  87;  Dion  Cass.,  xxxvL,  p.  24),  sued  for  peaee;  but  the 
negodation  failed.  Pompey  then  marched  through  Leaser  Armenia 
across  the  Euphrates  to  Acilisene,  in  order  to  separate  Mithridatea 
from  Tigranea.  The  king  took  the  same  direction.  Tlie  hostile  armiea 
met,  and  after  some  skirmishers  Mithridates  retreated  to  save  his  men ; 
but  he  was  attacked  by  the  Romans  at  night  in  a  narrow  pass,  where 
10,000  of  his  army  were  slain  and  an  equal  number  msde  prisoners, 
while  Pompey  only  lost  a  small  number.  The  kinGT  himself  escaped 
wiUi  some  horsemen  to  the  Tauric  Chersonese  (Crimea).  Pompey, 
being  unable  to  overtake  him,  took  up  his  winter-quarters  in  0>lchi8, 
and  founded  the  town  of  Nioopolis  on  the  field  of  battle  in  Armenia. 
He  then  advanced  against  Artaxata,  the  capital  of  Tigranes,who,  being 
abandoned  by  his  son,  and  discoura{;ed  at  the  approach  of  the  enemy, 
appeared  aa  a  suppliant  before  Pompey,  who,  pleased  with  his  sub- 
mission, called  him  the  friend  of  the  Romans,  left  him  in  thn  poa«eB»ion 
of  his  kingdom  of  Aroienia,  and  only  required  a  contribution  of  6000 
talents,  and  his  son  as  a  hostage.  A  part  of  the  Roman  army  remained 
under  L.  Afranins  in  the  country  between  the  Euphrates  and  A  raxes, 
while  Pompey  with  the  rest  marched  towards  the  north  and  took  up 
hia  quarters  on  the  river  Cyrus  (Kur),  as  the  sesson  waa  too  far 
advanced  to  approach  nearer  the  Caucasus.  Here  the  Romans  were 
attacked  by  Greases,  king  of  Albania  (Shirvan  and  Daghistan),  with  a 
numerous  army,  but  Pompey  defeated  him ;  and  when  the  king  sued 
for  peace^  it  was  granted  him  on  condition  that  he  should  allow  the 
Romans  a  free  passiKO  through  his  territory. 

In  the  year  aa  65  the  Romans  had  again  to  sustain  an  attack  from 
a  king  of  the  Iberians,  between  Albania  and  Colchis ;  but  the  barbarians 
were  routed  and  put  to  flight,  and  the  king  sent  both  money  and  his 
sons  as  hostages  to  the  Koman  general  Pompey  now  proce^'ded  to 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Phasis  (Faz,  or  Rion),  whera^e  was  joined  by 
his  legate  Servilius,  who  had  the  command  of  the  fleet  in  the  Euxine, 
From  him  he  learned  that  it  would  be  useless  to  force  bis  way  through 
the  Caucasisn  regions  to  the  Cri^iea,'  where  his  army  might  easily  be 
destroyed  ;  and  therefore,  on  receiving  Information  of  an  insurrection 
of  the  Albanians,  he  returned  to  the  river  C^rus.  The  barbariana 
were  easily  routed,  and  Pompey  again  granted  peace  to  their  king : 
he  determined  at  the  same  time  to  abandon  Mithridatea  to  his  own 
fate,  and  to  seek  richer  laurels,  and  which  were  m6re  eaaily  to  be 
gained,  in  Syria.  He  received  ambassadors  from  several  eastern 
princes,  who  saw,  or  thought  they  saw,  that  their  fate  was  in  bis  hands; 
and  even  the  nearest  relations  of  MithridHtes  joined  the  Romans,  and 
threw  open  to  them  their  fortresses.  Pompey,  thus  assured  of  his 
own  good  fortune,  gave  to  Pontus  the  constitution  of  a  Roman  pro- 
vince :  his  fleet  however  was  ordered  to  cruise  in  the  Euxine,  and  to 
prevent  provisions  being  conveyed  to  the  king  in  the  Crimea. 

On  bin  march  southward  he  passed  the  hills  of  Zeis,  where,  three 
years  before,  a  legate  of  Lucullus  had  been  defeated  by  Mithridates. 
Pompey  ordered  the  bones  of  the  slain,  which  still  lay  scattered  over 
the  field,  to  be  solemnly  buried.  On  his  arrival  in  Syria  he  dethroned 
Antioohus  XI.,  and  made  hia  country,  together  with  Phoenicia,  a 
Roman  provinoe.  In  Palestine  he  found  a  more  resolute  opposition. 
Jerusalem  was  distracted  by  a  civil  war  between  the  two  brothers 
Hyroanus  snd  Aristobulus:  Pompey  declared  himself  in  favour  of 
Hyrcanus,  and  besieged  Jerusalem.  The  town  soon  capitulated,  but 
the  Temple  held  out  rather  more  than  three  months.  Pompey 
entered  the  sanctuary,  but  did  not  allow  hia  soldiers  to  destroy  any* 
thing.  Aristobulus  was  sent  to  Rome  as  pri'ioner,  and  Judssa  recog- 
nised the  supremacy  of  Rome  by  an  annual  tribute.  In  8y  ris^  Pompey 
was  again  complimented  by  ambaapadors  from  various  Eastern  princes: 
Mithiidated  «l«o  0int  envoys,  and  nmd»  a  l«it  attempt  at  n^gocwtion ; 
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but  Poinpey  would  hear  of  noihing  but  absolute  submissioD,  and  the 
negociations  were  brokon  ofL    Soon  after,  when  Pompey  was  pro- 
ceeding southward  to  add  Arabia  to  his  conquests,    he    received 
intelligence  of  the  death  of  Mitbridates;  and  having  sectired  the 
submission  of  some  Arabian  chiefs,  he  hastened  through  Syria  and 
Cilicia  back  to  Fontus.    Immense  treasures  were  here  surreodered  to 
him ;  and  Phamaces,  son  of  Mithridates,  sent  the  body  of  Ms  father 
to  Pompey ;  but  he  refused  to  see  it,  and  ordered  it  to  be  buried 
with  royal  honours  at  Sinope.    Pompey  now  gave  to  Phamaces  the 
kingdom  of  Bosporus;  Deiotarus,  tetrarch  of  Galatia,  was  rewarded 
with  Lesser  Armenia ;  Bithynia,  Paphlagonia,  and  Pontus  were  made  , 
a  Roman  province  under  the  name  of  Bithynia ;  Cilicia  and  Pam-  ' 
phylia  under  the  name  of  Cilicia  and  Syria.    Ariobarzanes  received  , 
Cappadooia,  and  Tigranes  was    allowed  to  remain  king  of   Qreat 
ArmenuL 

Having  thus  settled  the  affairs  of  Asia,  Pompey  proposed  to  return 
to  Rome,  where  the  anticipation  of  his  arrival  called  forth  the  activity 
of  the  several  parties.  In  January  B.o.  61,  Pompey  landed  at  Brun- 
dusium  and  dismissed  his  armies ;  but  he  did  not  continue  his  journey 
towards  Rome  until  party  rage  had  subsided.  He  was  everywhere 
received  with  enthusiasm,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  population  of 
Boms  left  the  city  to  meet  him  before  the  gates,  where  he  was 
solemnly  received  by  the  senate.  After  an  interval  of  some  months, 
he  celebrated  his  triumph  over  the  pirates  and  Mitbridatee,  the  most 
msgnifioent  that  Rome  had  ever  beheld.  Large  tables  were  carried 
before  himi  containing  an  account  of  the  countries  and  princes  that 
he  had  subdued ;  and  of  the  ships,  treasures,  and  prisoners  he  had 

J;ained  for  the  republic ;  an  immense  train  of  wsggons  followed, 
oaded  with  the  spoils  of  the  East.  On  the  second  day  the  imperator 
himself  entered  the  city,  and  before  his  chariot  walked  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  his  prisoners,  324  in  number,  and  behind  him  followed 
hi3  legates  and  military  tribunes.  His  army  took  no  part  in  the 
triumph.  (Appian ;  Dion  Cass.,  xzxviL  24.)  After  the  triumph  was 
over,  Pompey  dismissed  his  prisoners  to  their  native  countries,  with 
the  exception  of  young  Tigranes  and  Aristobulus ;  and  with  his  spoils 
he  built  a  temple  to  Minerva,  with  inscriptions  to  commemorate  his 
victories. 

After  his  triumph,  he  naturally  expected  that  all  his  measures  in 
Asia  and  the  distribution  of  lands  which  he  had  promised  to  his 
soldiers  would  k>e  sanctioned  by  the  senate,  especially  as  he  thought 
he  was  secure  of  the  support  of  L.  Afranius,  whom  he  had  promoted 
to  the  consulship.  But  he  found  himself  not  only  opposed  by  Cato 
and  the  heads  of  the  senatorial  party,  but  abandoned  by  Afranius. 
This  blow  was  too  severe  for  a  man  like  Pompey  to  bear,  and  he  now 
openly  joined  the  popular  party,  a  step  which  he  could  not  safely 
retract,  and  which  involved  him  in  those  difficulties  in  which  he  at 
last  perished.  Csesar  supported  Pompey,  and  thus  at  once  weskened 
the  power  of  the  aristocracy,  and  gained  over  Pompey  to  his  own 
interests.  Crassus,  the  wealthiest  of  the  Romans  and  the  friend  of 
the  senate,  was  also  easily  gained  over,  and  these  three  men  now 
formed  what  is  generally  called  the  first  triumvirate.  During  his 
considship,  Ciesar  (b.c.,  69),  by  his  Agrarian  law,  enabled  Pompey 
to  fulfil  the  promises  which  he  had  made  to  his  veterans :  large  dis- 
tricts of  public  land  iu  Campania  were  assigned  to  them.  Csesar  at 
length  also  obtained  for  him  the  sanction  of  the  arrangements  he  had 
made  in  Asia  before  he  left  it.  Pompey  in  his  turn  supported  Csssar, 
his  apparent  friend,  in  all  his  designs,  and  thus  rendered  himself  more 
and  more  obnoxious  to  the  aristocratic  party;  while  on  the  other 
hand  he  was  neither  himself  sincerely  devoted  to  the  people,  nor 
perhaps  regarded  by  them  with  any  other  feeling  than  astonishment 
for  his  military  success.  As  Pompey  had  divorced  Mucia  (Cic,  'ad 
Att/  i.  12)  the  mother  of  his  two  sons,  Csesar,  to  secure  him  still 
more,  gave  him  his  daughter  Julia  in  marriage,  with  whom  Pompey 
spent  most  of  his  time  during  this  period  in  his  villa  of  Albanum 
near  Rome,  unconcerned  about  the  sufferings  of  his  great  eulogist 
Cicero,  who  was  driven  into  exile  by  the  tribune  Clodius ;  and  it  was 
not  until  Clodius  had  made  an  attempt  to  assassinate  Pompey  that  he 
promoted  the  recall  of  Cicero.  Gratitude  induced  Cicero  to  endeavour 
to  re-establish  Pompey  in  the  popular  favour,  by  procuring  for  him 
the  prsBfectura  annonse  for  five  years,  and  the  proconsular  power  over 
all  provinces,  with  fifteen  legions  at  his  command.  (Cic, '  Ad  Att,' 
iv.  1;  Dion  Cass.,  xxxix.  9.)  In  this  capacity  he  went  to  Sicily, 
whence  he  sent  provisions  to  Rome,  and  the  favour  of  the  people  was 
easily  gained,  as  the  price  of  com  immediately  began  to  falL  At  the 
commencement  of  the  year  B.a  56,  Pompey  returned  to  Rome,  where 
he  exerted  his  influence  for  the  restoration  of  Ptolemteus  Auletes,  king 
of  Egypt»  who  had  been  expelled  from  his  kingdom.  Clodius,  who 
had  become  curule  ssdile,  accused  Milo;  and  when  Pompey  defended 
him,  he  was  loaded  with  abuse  by  Clodius.  This  afiair  also  involved 
him  in  a  contest  with  the  tribune  Cato,  who  attacked  him  in  the 
senate,  and  accused  him  of  futhlessness  to  Cicero.  The  silence  of 
the  audienoe  inflamed  Pompey's  anger,  and  he  openly  spoke  of  secret 
oonspiraciea  against  himself,  pointing  out  his  colleague  Crassus  as  their 
author.  He  was  now  conscious  of  Iwving  lost  the  favour  of  all  parties, 
and  saw  nothing  left  but  to  repair  to  Csesar,  who  had  taken  up  his 
winter-quarters  at  Luca,  and  to  whom  Crassus  had  already  gone. 
Ciesar  reconciled  the  two  men,  and,  about  the  middle  of  April,  ac. 
56,  condttded  a  secret  treaty  with  them,  according  to  which  his  own 


governorship  oi  Qaul  was  to  be  prolonged  for  fiye  years,  and  Pompey 
and  Crassus  to  be  made  consuls  for  the  following  year,  with  the  pro- 
vinces of  Spain  and  Africa  for  Pompey,  and  Syria  for  Crassus.  He 
moreover  promised  to  exert  all  his  influence  with  the  people  in  their 
favour. 

Ponapey  now  returned  to  Rome  with  renewed  courage  and  arrogance, 
and  with  Crassus  was  a  candidate  for  the  consulship.  The  opposition, 
headed  by  the  inflexible  Cato,  who  saw  through  the  plans  of  the 
triumvirs,  was  fierce,  though  useless ;  but  when  the  day  of  election 
came,  it  was  only  after  the  forum  had  been  occupied  by  armed  foruos 
that  Pompey  and  Crasaus  attained  their  object.  The  tribune  Tribonius 
was  bribed  to  assign  to  the  new  consuls  the  provinces  on  wbich  they 
themselves  had  already  determined.  Pompey,  now  again  at  the  head 
of  the  Roman  world,  indulged  in  vain  dreams  of  a  final  victory  over 
his  rivals.  Pompey  built  a  magni&cent  theatre,  and  amused  the  mul- 
titude for  several  days  with  the  most  gorgeous  spectacles.  But  the 
result  did  not  entirely  answer  his  expectations,  and  when  he  shortly 
after  raised  troops  in  Italy  and  Cisalpine  Qaul,  and  sent  them  to  Spain 
under  his  legates  Afrianus  and  Petreius,  the  people  loudly  expressed 
their  discontent.  At  the  end  of  the  year  Crassus  went  to  Syria,  bat 
Pompey  governed  his  province  by  his  legates^  and  remained  with  hia 
army  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  ostensibly  to  provide  the  city 
with  provisions,  but  really  in  the  hope  to  obtain  dictatoriid  power,  and 
to  disarm  Caesar  through  the  senate  and  the  people  without  striking  a 
blow.  He  interfered  with  the  administration  of  justice,  prevented  the 
election  of  new  consuls,  and  secretly  kept  up  hostilities  between  the 
two  parties  at  Rome.  In  September  of  Uie  year  B.a  54,  his  wife  Julia 
died,  and  when  proposals  were  made  for  a  new  alUanoe  with  the  family 
of  CsBsar,  he  rejected  them.  Crassus  in  the  meanwhile  perished  in 
Asia,  and  the  triumvirate  was  changed  into  a  duumvirata  Pompey 
had  long  wished  for  the  dictatorship,  and  when  the  tribunes  Lucceius 
Hirrus  and  Coelius  Yinicianus  prevented  the  elections,  and  at  last  pro- 
posed to  make  Pompey  dictator,  he  was  obliged  to  come  forward,  but 
perceiving  the  vehement  opposition  of  the  senate  and  Cato,  he  with- 
drew, and  Domitius  Calvinus  and  Valerius  Meessla  were  elected 
consuls  for  the  remainder  of  the  year.  At  the  end  of  their  consulship, 
the  elections  were  again  disturbed,  and  Pompey  conceived  fresh  hopes. 
In  the  ensuing  quarrels  between  Milo  and  Clodius  [Ciobbo],  the  senate, 
unable  to  maintain  peace  and  order  in  the  dty,  empowered  Pompey  to 
collect  troops,  and  to  put  an  end  to  the  disturbances.  Pompey  was 
now  again  in  his  proper  sphere :  his  first  object  was,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  his  soldiers,  to  thwart  the  plans  of  Milo,  and  to  get  rid  of  him 
he  not  only  introduced  new  forma  of  procedure,  but  also  surrounded 
the  court  with  soldiers  during  the  trial  ofBiilo.  Milo  was  exiled, 
while  others  who  were  equally  guilty  were  acquitted,  as  Pompey  had 
no  ground  for  fearing  them. 

On  the  25th  of  February  Pompey  was  made  sole  consul,  but  on  the 
1st  of  August  he  made  Metellus  Scipio,  whose  daughter  Cornelia  he 
had  married,  his  colleague,  and  with  him  held  the  comitia  to  elect  the 
consuls  for  ike  year  following.*  At  the  same  time  an  old  law,  that  in 
many  instances  had  been  neglected,  was  renewed,  which  required  that 
every  candidate  for  a  public  office  should  be  a  candidate  in  person  at 
Rome.  This  wss  aimed  at  Csosar,  who  thereby  would  be  compelled  to 
give  up  the  couunand  of  his  armies  and  to  appear  in  Rome,  if  he 
wished  to  be  a  candidate  for  the  consulship.  For  himself,  Pompey 
obtained  -a  prolongation  of  his  prooonsnl^p  over  Spain  for  five 
years.  While  Pompey — during  whose  illness  at  Naples  all  Italy 
prayed  for  his  recovery — was  more  and  more  confirmed  in  his  con- 
viction that  he  was  the  first  man  of  the  republic,  Csssar  had  by  the 
distribution  of  lai^  sums  of  money  increased  his  party  at  Rome,  and 
gained  over  to  his  interest  several  toibunee,  amoQg  whom  wss  the  bold 
and  eloquent  Curio.  Caesar,  though  absent  from  Rome,  claimed  to  be 
elected  consul  for  the  following  year;  and  when  Pompey  and  the 
senate  required  him  to  dismiss  Ms  army  and  present  himMlf  at  Rome 
as  a  candidate,  Curio  insisted  that  Pompey  should  likewise  dismiss  his 
army.  [Casab.]  After  long  diunissions,  the  party  of  Pompey  gained 
the  day,  and  a  decree  was  made  declaring  Csesar  a  public  enemy  unless 
he  resigned  his  command  and  came  to  Rome  as  a  private  man.  The 
public  authorities  at  the  same  time  received  orders  to  guard  the 
republic  against  any  dasiger,  and  Pompey  was  allowed  to  niake  use  of 
the  public  treasury  for  the  purpose  of  raising  an  army  in  Italy. 
Pompey  had  declared  that  he  onlv  needed  to  stamp  with  his  foot 
upon  the  earth  to  call  forth  new  legions ;  but  when  he  found  that  he 
had  miscalculated,  he  and  the  whole  senatorial  party  were  thrown 
into  the  greatest  confusion  by  the  intelligence  that  Csesar  was 
advancing  towards  Rome.  On  this  occasion  Cicero  exclaimed,  **  Pom- 
pey, thou  hast  betrayed  us  1 "  Cato  however  thought  it  advisable  to 
declare  Pompey  general  of  the  republic  Pompey  with  his  few 
troops  could  do  nothing ;  he  left  the  city,  accompanied  by  the  consuls, 
most  of  the  senators,  Cato,  Cicero,  and  others  of  the  aristocratio 
party ;  they  hastened  to  Capua,  and  thence  to  Brundusium.  From 
Brundusium  Pompey  fled  to  Dyrrhachium  in  EpiroSy  which  he 
strongly  garrisoned  and  fortified,  while  Csesar  established  his  power  in 
the  west  The  position  of  Pompey  was  more  advantageous  to  him 
than  any  other  he  could  have  chosen,  for  the  fleet  was  at  his  com- 
mand, and  he  could  raise  new  troops  without  great  difficulties ;  but 
he  had  to  struggle  with  his  own  party,  some  blaming  him  for  not 
offering  battle  to  Caesar,  and  others  for  not  aooepting  the  proposals  of 
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pMM  vhfdi  Ovr  Tep»tad1y  mads  to  him.  Eii  own  ptan  wh  to 
vkktD  hit  eDain;  wilhont  fighting  >  battle ;  but  Cowr  ncriTed  rein- 
loroemtDta  from  Italy,  Kncl  Pouipey  wu  cut  off  from  Dynbuhiuiii. 
Id  a  battle  whiob  aciued  Cuou  vu  defeated,  and  dlreoted  hii  march 
into  Tbeatat;. 

After  thii  aucceu  the  KDitoritil  party  imagined  tbat  all  tbg  wnrk 
waa  done,  and  that  tbn;  might  withotit  ao;  danger  retani  to  Italy ; 
and  Hhea  Pompey  declared  that  Greece  must  Sni  be  cleared  of  the 
en-  my,  they  arged  the  immediatit  ueoeeaity  of  battle.  Craiar,  knowtDg 
thia  dispoeitioD  of  bin  odrerMrlee,  oompelled  tbam,  on  the  Bib  of 
Anguat  B.O.  48,  to  giTo  battle  in  the  pUina  of  Fhanalaa.  Fompey 
waa  defeated,  and  tbougb  he  had  atill  ooneidenible  forcea  at  hia  oom- 
mand,  ha  was  diaheartened.  He  fled  to  the  moiitb  of  the  river 
Penena,  and  thence  aailed  to  Letboi,  itbitber  he  had  eant  hie  nife 
Cornelia  and  hia  younger  aon.  By  the  adiioe  of  one  of  hie  frienda  he 
determined  to  aeek  refuge  in  Egypt,  HhOM  king  waa  indebted  to  him 
tor  the  reiteration  of  hi*  father.  Ht  lauded  there  on  the  28tb  of 
September,  but  waa  trescheroualy  murdered  in  the  preaaoce  of  the 
king  and  hia  army  by  the  tribune  Septimiut,  at  tbe  inaUEation  of 
Aehiilaa  and  Tbeodotua,  who  feared  the  anger  of  Cieaar.  The  wife 
and  child  of  Fompey,  who  were  Btill  on  board  the  abip,  and  aaw  the 
murder,  haatencd  away.  The  murderen  cut  off  the  head  of  Fompey 
and  left  the  body  on  tbe  beach,  where  it  waa  boried  by  a  fi«edman 
and  a  veteran.  CK«ar,  who  arriTed  in  Egypt  three  dsye  later,  abed 
team  at  the  aight  of  the  head  of  Fompey,  and  pat  hia  mnrdareis  to 
death. 

Pompay  waa  fifty-eight  yean  old  at  the  time  of  hia  death,  II  ia 
diffleult  to  form  a  oorreot  judgment  of  his  ohaiacCer,  for  he  wai  not, 
like  Marina,  Sulla,  and  Cewar,  a  man  of  ainglenata  of  principle  and 
purpoae,  but  be  changed  his  poeition  according  to  the  circnmatanoea 
in  whiob  he  waa  placed,  and  whiob  he  waa  unable  to  oontrol.  Tbougb 
by  birth  not  belonging  to  tbe  eeuatorial  party,  he  waa  by  hia  immenae 
Airtune  placed  on  a  letel  wilb  them,  and  made  bimaelf  their  cham- 
pion, though  they  could  ueTcr  sympathiM  with  him;  and  when  be 


tended  to  aubrart  tbe  conatitation. 
atste,  and  iluriug  the  whole  period  from  hia  great  triumph  to  the  war 
with  Cseiar,  the  little  that  be  4id  waa  not  ottoulated  materiallj  to 
Improve  tljo  oondttion  of  hia  country.  His  real  fame  muat  reat  on 
hia  oonduot  aa  a  general,  though  ha  waa  inferior  in  thia  reapectio 
other  great  genrrala  of  bia  age.  In  hia  private  life  however  he  formed 
a  «nir>*C  to  luoatot  hia  coDtamporariaa,  for  though  immeneely  rich, 
be  livad  aimplv,  and  abatained  from  all  debauchery  and  eiceaaea.  It 
U  b1u>  iiai^erally  ackiiowledKFd  that  he  did  not  enrich  himielf  t^ 
eiturUun  iu  hii  proiincea,  though  no  man  had  ever  had  more  oppor- 
tuuitiea,  and  that  ha  waa  oonacienliouann  tbe  appliratiou  of  tbe  publio 
men  y.  A*  regard*  bia  intellectual  power*,  ha  waa  not  above 
mediucrily,  although  he  eometime*  affected  to  be  the  patron  of 
■cienoe  and  literature,  Cloero  judged  of  him  differently  at  diffierent 
Uoiea,  according  a*  he  waa  governed  by  momentary  impniae  or  by 
what  he  oonaidered  the  good  of  the  atata.  (Sea  the  articlea  Ci(;nBO, 
Cmbau,  SlBTOBlDB,  MiTBsiDaTiB,  and  Mpedally  Fompey'a  Life  in 
DiDmann'B  *Qeachicht«  Bom*,'  fto.,  Tol.  iv.,  p.  S24-Cfi8.) 


POMPF.IUS,  CNEIUS  MAGNUS,  the  elder  of  tbe  two  eoni  of  the 
triumvir  Fompey  and  of  Mucia,  waa  bom  about  B.C.  77.  According  to 
AppiaN,  he  and  hi*  brother  Seztu*  accompanied  their  father  on  hie 
eip'  diiioo  aguinat  the  pirateo.  When  the  war  wilb  C«Baar  broke  out 
be  oaa  arat  to  %yi.t  lo  colleot  troopa,  and  when  he  retornod  to  hia 
father'o  flret  in  the  Adriatio  wiih  600  horeemeu  and  60  ihip*.  »ad 
loiiud  that  Caaar  had  beau  allowed  to  croaa  the  Adriatic,  he  burnt 
aev.r.l  of  the  hostile  ahipa.  After  the  defeat  of  hia  father,  he  lent 
hi*  equadron  hack  to  Alexandri&,  and  ren.ain«d  with  the  main  arma- 
ment nea.  Corey™,  juatly  obeerving  tbat  with  sucb  a  fleet  there  could 
bo  no  reaaon  for  deapair.  In  the  spring  of  BO.  *7,  when  Bailing  with 
the  fleet  to  Africa,  be  waa  informed  by  hia  brother  of  the  murter  of 
bin  father.  He  now  proceeded  towaiie  ihe  Spanish  ooaat,  and,  after 
L»*iug  taken  pouesfion  of  .ev.nil  amall  ielanda,  landed  in  Spain 
(B.C  4ii).  Cneiua  soon  collected  an  army  of  13  legiona,  but  Ca*ar  did 
not  at  fint  think  him  an  advanary  of  any  conaequenoe,  and  aeut  only 
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hia  legate  C.  Didiua  againit  him.  At  the  end  of  ths  year  however  he 
found  it  neeeanry  to  follow  himaelf.  On  the  ITtb  of  Hanb  B.0. 16, 
Cneiut  waa  defeated  in  tbe  bloody  battle  of  Munda  (Uonda  in 
Oianada),  and  flying  to  Garteia,  attempted  to  racape  acroea  the  aea. 
Being  thwu-ted  in  thia  attempt,  he  direoted  his  alepa  towards  the 
interior  of  Spain.  Hi*  enemiea  foliowed,  and  overtoolc  him  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Lanron,  where  be  was  killed.  Being  naturally  of  a 
paaaionate  disposition,  the  fate  of  hia  father  had  fllle<l  him  with  an 
insatiable  deaire  of  revenge,  and  ohanged  hia  natural  boldness  into  a 
kind  of  savage  audacity.  (See  the  article  Cabas,  and  the  detailed 
account  of  tbe  war  in  Spain  !□  tbe  book  '  De  Beilo  HiipaniensL'} 

POMTElD8,SliXTU8  MAGNUS,  the  younger  »n  of  the  triumvir 
and  of  Muoia,  waa  lioru  in  B.O.  TG.  At  the  time  of  the  war  with  tbe 
piratea  be  waa  a  boy  of  eight  yeara  of  age,  and  when  his  father  fotigbt 
the  battle  of  Phanoln*  he  waa  with  hia  step-mother  Coruelis  in 
Leaboa.  After  witneiBing  the  murder  of  hia  father  in  Egypt,  he  fled 
with  Cornelia  to  Cypnu,  and  soon  after  joined  Ma  brother  Cncin% 
who  was  sailing  with  the  fleet  to  Africa.  When  the  senitorial  psrty 
wsB  defeated  ut  Tbapiua  he  wont  with  Labianua  and  other*  to  Bpnin 
to  rejoin  hi*  brother,  but  stopped  at  Cordoba.  After  leamiog  tlia 
unhappy  issue  ct  the  battle  of  Hnnda  he  left  Corduba  for  the  oouQirj 
of  the  Laoatoni.  A  number  of  maloontenta  and  fragmente  of  the 
army  of  hi*  brother  aoon  ataembled  around  him,  and  with  them  he 
began  to  carry  on  a  kind  of  guerilla  warfira.  Supported  by  the 
nativea  (Dion  Caaaiua,  ilv.  10),  he  took  aaverol  towns,  and  neither 
C.  Carrinaa  nor  Aainiua  FoUio  waa  able  to  oope  with  him.  He  aoon 
made  himaelf  master  of  all  BKtioa  and  a  part  of  Htepmia  Tarraco- 
nensi*,  and  asaumed  the  title  of  imperator.  Tbe  only  object  of 
SeztuB,  aa  be  himaelf  afterwards  declared,  was  to  ba  raatored  to  his 
country  and  to  reoover  the  oonSaoated  eatatei  of  hia  tiather.  (Cio., 
'  Ad  AtL,'  xvL  4.)  It  waa  pnifosed  in  the  seaate  to  teeall  him  and  to 
give  him  from  the  publie  treasury  a  sum  of  money  equivalent  to  the 
property  of  hia  fktlier.  The  prapoeal  was  supported  by  Antony  ;  but 
Sestua,  miatmsting  the  opUmatea  a*  well  as  the  veteraas  of  cieaar, 
•dvanoed  with  his  (broes  aa  Aw  aa  Hasailla  to  watch  the  course  of 
•veDta  in  Italy.  The  aenate  made  him  chief  admiral  of  the  fleet,  but 
when  Ootavian,  Antony,  and  Lepidua  formed  a  new  triumvirate, 
Sextoa  waa  declared  an  outlaw.  Being  however  supported  by  bia 
Seet,  he  cruised  aa  a  ;drate  in  tbe  Mediterranean,  and  at  laet  aucoaeded 
in  taking  poaseasion  of  Sicily.  The  number  of  proscribed  or  ruintd 
individuals  and  of  alavea  who  flocked  to  bis  standard  increased  daily, 
aa  he  promiaed  them  higher  reward*  than  bis  enamie*  ofbred  far  hia 
head.  He  also  reoeinKl  reinforoemsnta  from  A.  Comifidns,  governor 
of  the  province  of  Africa.  (Dion  Caas.,  ilviii.  IT.)  Rome  at  this  time 
suffered  from  Boaroity,  and  Ootavian  eent  out  Q.  Salvidienna  Bufaa 
(b;0.  43)  with  a  squadron,  who  however  only  aucoeeded  in  protecting 
the  ooasts  of  Italy.  During  the  campaign  of  Fhilippi,  Sextna 
remained  inactive,  oonfiuing  himelf  to  tbe  defenoe  of  SieHy,  and  only 
hamsting  tbe  opaste  of  Italy,  whereby  he  inai«Ba«d  the  scarcity  of 
proviiioDS  at  Rome. 

When,  in  tbe  spring  of  lbs  year  b.0.  40,  Antony  on  his  retnm  from 
Egypt  found  the  gates  of  Brundnaium  cloaed  upon  him  by  Outaviau, 
he  requested  Seitua  Fompey  to  asaiit  him  against  OcUvian.  Fompey 
without  hesitation  sent  a  division  of  cavalry  and  a  (quadron  to 
aouthem  Italy.  But  the  triumvirs  loou  became  reooncUed,  snd  after 
conolnding  a  freah  treaty  among  tbsmaelvaa  (fiedua  Brimdusiunm), 
thsy  determmed  to  make  war  upon  Fompey,  who  now  recommenced 
cutting  off  all  supplie*  from  Rome,  The  city  waa  thu*  thrown  into 
such  a  state  of  suffering  and  discontent,  that  at  laat  the  people  in 
open  rebellion  compelled  the  triomvira  to  a  reconciliation  with  Fom- 
pey. In  &□.  3S  a  treaty  was  concluded  with  him,  in  which  he  obtained 
the  proconsulship  of  Sicily,  Sardinia,  Corsica,  and  Aohaia,  and  pro- 
mised to  supply  Italy  with  proviaions.  But  this  reconciliation  proved 
to  be  little  more  than  a  farce,  for  when  Seitus  returned  to  Sioily, 
Antony  refused  to  give  ap  Achaia,  and  Ootavian  complained  that 
Fompey  allowed  piracy  to  be  carriBd  on  in  the  Maditerronean.  A 
rupture  betneen  Pomppy  and  Octavien  ensued,  and  Meoodorus,  the 
admiral  of  the  former,  went  over  to  Ootavian,  and  treacherously  sur- 
readered  to  him  Sardinia  and  Corsica.  Ootavian  was  now  brot  upon 
destroying  the  Fompeiaa  party,  bub  his  fleet  was  twice  defeated  by  the 
admirals  of  Fompey,  firat  near  Cuma  and  then  near  Messina.  Fompey 
however,  aa  usual,  did  not  avail  himself  of  his  victuries,  and  allowed 
Octavian  to  repair  bis  losaee.  The  faithless  Menodoms  now  returned 
with  seven  ships  to  hia  former  muter.  M.  Yipsanius  Agrippa  was 
appointed  by  Octavian  aa  ebief  admiral  of  his  fleet,  and  a  landing  wa* 
to  be  made  on  three  porta  of  tbe  island  of  Sicily  at  once ;  but  the 
fleet  waa  dispersed  by  a  slorm,  and  Lepidua  alone  reached  Lilyliffium. 
Fompey  even  now  remained  inactive,  and  offered  sacrifloes  ti  Neptune, 
whose  aon  he  oalled  himaelf.  (Dion  Casa,  ilviii.  10;  Horat,  '  Kpod.,' 
e.)  Menodorua  again  deserted  Fompey,  and  in  a  aea  Cght  off  Uylit 
against  Agrippa,  Fompey  lost  thirty  ships  and  was  unable  to  prvvent 
Octavian  from  landing  at  Tauromenium.  After  aeveral  akirmiahe* 
Agrippa  at  length  (B.O.  SS}  in  a  great  aeafigbt  near  NanloohuB  decided 
the  hto  of  Fompey,  who,  when  he  heard  of  the  desertion  of  his  land- 
troop*,  fled  with  hi*  daughter  and  seventeen  ships  from  Ueasina  to 
Aota.  He  waa  not  followed  by  Octavian,  and  found  an  hoapitoble 
reception  with  C.  Fomiui,  the  legate  of  Antony.  But  he  aoon  lost  the 
oonndenoa  of  hi*  boat  by  sending  sseret  envoys  to  the  ParthianB  and 
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taking  potgeuion  of  Luapiacas.  An  open  war  broke  out  between  him 
and  Furnius,  and  when  Antony,  who  waa  at  the  time  in  Alexandria, 
heard  of  it,  he  sent  Titiua  with  a  fleet  of  120  shipa  against  the  danger^ 
ouB  gueat.  Pompey  fled  to  Armenia,  but  being  overtaken  by  hia 
enemies  and  deserted  by  his  troops,  he  surrendered,  and  was  put  to 
death  at  Miletus  (&a  35),  either  at  the  command  of  Antony  himself  or 
of  Titius,  who  wished  to  remove  a  man  who  might  easily  be  the  oause 
of  a  rupture  between  the  triumvirs.  Sextus  Pompey  was  forty  years 
old  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  had  assumed  the  name  of  Pius, 
because  he  endeavoured  to  avenge  the  death  of  his  father  and  his 
brother :  this  surname  appears  on  many  of  nis  coins. 
P0MPEIU8,  TROQUS.  [Troqub.] 
POMPONIUS  MELA    [Mxla.] 

POMPO'NIUS  SEXTUS,  a  distinguished  Roman  jurist  His  age 
may  be  approximated  to  from  several  circumstanoes.  He  is  supposed 
to  be  the  Sextus  mentioned  by  Qaius  in  conneetion  with  Julianus 
(u.  218.)  In  the  extract  from  the  *  Liber  Singularis '  of  the  '  Encheiri- 
dion '  of  Pomponius  ('Dig.,'  i*  tit  2,  s.  2),  we  have  a  list  of  the  various 
Roman  jurists,  ending  with  Salvianus  Julianus,  from  which  circum- 
stance it  mav  be  concluded  that  he  was  at  least  younger  than  Julianus. 
A  difficulty  however  arises  from  the  fact  of  a  Pomponius  being  often 
cited  by  Julianus  ('  Dig./  iii,  tit  5,  s^  6),  and  from  there  being  dted  in 
the  *  Digest'  both  a  Sextus  Pomponius  and  a  Sextus  and  a  Pomponius. 
(*  Diir.,'  XXX.,  tit.  1,  s^  82.)  Sextus  Pomponius  is  cited  by  Pomponius. 
('  Dig ,'  xxviiL,  tit  5,  s.  41.)  On  the  whole  it  seems  likely  that  there 
waa  a  Pomponius  and  a  Sextus  Pomponius  who  was  sometimes  simply 
called  Sextus.  But  if  there  were  two,  it  is  difficult  to  say  when  they 
rest  ectively  lived  or  what  they  respectively  wrote.  Pomponius  sur- 
vived the  emperor  Antoninus  Hus.  ('Dig./  1 ,  tit  12,  s^  14.)  In  one 
passage  he  calls  Qaius  (*  Dig./  xlv.,  tit  8,s.  89) '  Galus  noster.'  From 
all  these  oireumstahces  it  may  be  concluded  that  a  Pomponius  lived 
under  Antoninus  Pius  and  survived  him.  If  there  was  a  Sextus  Pom- 
ponius, he  was  older  than  Pomponius.  The  works  of  Pomponius,  as 
cited  in  the  Florentine  Index,  are  thirty  books  '  Ad  Q.  Mucium  Leo- 
tionum/  thirty-five  to  Sabinus,  twenty  books  of  EpistolsB,  fifteen  books 
of  YariiB  Leoiiones,  seven  books  to  Plautius,  five  books  of  Fidei-com- 
missa,  five  books  of  Senatus  Consulta,  five  books  of  Regultt^  and  two 
books  of  the  Encheiridion. 

Tbe  'Encheiridion/  as  extracted  in  the'Digest^'  is  called  'Liber 
Singularis.'  It  contains  an  historical  sketch  of  tbe  origin  and  progress 
of  tbe  Roman  law,  and  a  list  of  tbe  law  writers  to  the  time  of  Pom- 
ponius, in  which  it  is  sleo  mentioned  what  writers  respectively  belonged 
to  the  sdiools  of  Ateius  Capito  and  Labeo,  who  lived  in  the  time  of 
Augustus,  and  were  the  founders  -or  heads  of  two  separate  soho<^ 
(scholn). 

PONCE,  PEDRO,  a  Spanish  Benedictine  monk,  in  the  convent  of 
Ofia  in  Old  Castile,  was  bom  about  1580.  He  is  considered  the 
inventor  of  the  art  of  teaching  the  dumb  to  speak,  which  he  carried  to 
considerable  perfection.  According  to  Ambrosio  Morales  ('Antigue- 
dades  de  Espalia,'  fol.  88,  Alcali,  1675),  Ponce  had  to  instruct  two 
brothers  and  one  sister  of  the  Constable  of  Castile,  and  a  son  of  the 
Oran  Justicia  of  Aragon,  all  of  whom  were  bom  deaf  and  dumb. 
These  pupils  made  tmSk  progress  that,  after  some  time,  they  not  only 
were  able  to  write  correctly,  but  also  to  answer  any  questions  put  to 
them.  One  of  them,  Don  Pedro  de  Yelasco,  who  lived  to  be  only 
twenty  years  of  age,  spoke  and  wrote  Latin  as  well  as  his  mother 
tongue,  and  was  at  the  time  of  his  death  making  considerable  progress 
in  the  Greek  language.  Another  of  Ponce's  pupils  became  a  Benedictine 
monk,  and  was  able  to  make  confession  and  explain  his  creed  by  word 
of  mouth.  These  facts  were  attested  by  the  best  Spanish  writers  of 
the  time,  as  well  as  by  our  countryman  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  who,  in 
his '  Two  Treatises  concerning  the  Body  and  Soul  of  Man'  (Paris,  1644, 
cap.  28,  n.  8),  says,  "  This  priest  brought  the  young  lord  to  speak  as 
distinctly  as  any  man  whosoever ;  and  I  have  often  discoursed  with 
him  whiles  I  wayted  upon  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  Spaine."  According 
to  the  same  author  (p.  254),  and  to  Juan  de  Castaliiza  (<  Vida  de  San 
Benito '),  Ponce  wrote  a  treatise  in  Spanish,  in  which  he  explained  his 
method,  and  laid  down  certain  rules  as  the  result  of  his  observations  ; 
but  this  interestiDg  work  has  been  lost,  though  it  is  generally  believed 
that  Juan  Pablo  Bonet,  who  in  1620  published  his  'Reduccion  de  laa 
Letras,  y  Arte  para  ense&ar  &  hablar  los  Mudoa,'  4to,  1620,  saw  and 
consulted  it  Ponce  died  in  1584,  and  was  buried  in  the  convent  of 
his  order. 

PONCE  DE  LEON,  JUAN,  one  of  the  early  Spanish  discoverers 
in  America,  was  bora  about  1460  at  Leon,  and  when  a  boy  was  page 
to  Pedro  Nu&ea  de  Ghizman,  Se&or  of  ToraL  From  an  early  age  he 
had  been  schooled  to  war,  and  served  in  the  various  campaigns  against 
the  Moors  of  Granada.  He  accompanied  Columbua  in  his  second 
voyage  in  1493,  and  having  subsequently  distinguished  himself  in  the 
campaign  against  tbe  Indians  of  Higuey,  he  waa  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  conquered  territory,  as  lieutenant  of  the  governor  of 
Hispaniola.  In  1508,  having  received  intelligence  from  the  natives 
that  the  mountaios  of  the  neighbouring  island  of  Boriquen,  or  Puerto 
Rico,  abounded  with  gold,  he  obtained  permission  from  the  governor 
Ovando  to  make  an  expedition  to  the  island ;  and  sailed  thither  in  a 
caravel  with  a  few  Spaniards,  and  several  Indians  to  act  as  interpreters 
or  guides.  Ponce  landed  near  the  residence  of  the  principal  cacique^ 
Agueyban^  who  treated  him  and  his  suite  with  great  kindness,  and 


gave  them  a  large  quantity  of  gold.  With  these  good  tidings  Ponoe 
returned  to  Hispaniola,  and  obtained  from  the  governor  permission, 
as  well  as  the  necessary  supplies,  to  undertake  the  subjugation  of  the 
island.  Before  the  supplies  were  completed  however  his  patron 
Ovando  was  recalled,  and  succeeded  by  Don  Diego  Columbus,  who 
deprived  Ponce  of  his  command,  and  appointed  another  governor  over 
the  island.  In  the  meanwhile  Ovando,  who  had  now  returned  to 
Spain,  having  made  a  favourable  representation  of  his  merits.  Ponce 
was  re-appointed  in  1509,  and  intrusted  with  tbe  conquest  of  the  island. 
After  many  hard-fought  battles  with  the  nativea,  who  prove  1  to  be 
far  more  warlike  than  those  of  Hispaniola,  and  tbe  death  of  their 
cadque  Agueyban^  who  feU  in  a  skirmidi«  Ponce  completed  the 
subjugation  of  the  island ;  notwithstanding  which  he  waa  again 
deprived  of  the  command,  and  replaced  by  Juan  Ceron. 

Incapable  of  quiet  life,  Ponce  soon  turned  his  eyes  to  some  other 
scene  of  conquest  He  appears  to  have  conceived  the  singular  idea 
that  there  was  yet  a  third  world  to  be  discovered,  and  he  hoped  to  be 
the  first  to  reach  it;  but  as  he  was  then  fast  advancing  in  life^  and  his 
constitution  had  been  very  much  impaired  by  the  fatigues  and  pri- 
vations of  former  voyages,  he  decided  to  sail  first  to  a  certain  island 
of  the  Bahama  group,  called  Bimini,  where,  according  to  a  tradition 
current  among  the  natives  of  Puerto  Rico,  was  a  fountain  possessing 
the  power  of  restoring  youth.  In  search  of  this  marvellous  fountain 
Ponce  sailed,  on  the  Srd  of  March  1512,  from  the  port  of  St  Qermain 
in  the  island  of  Puerto  Rico.  Having  arrived  at  the  Bahamas  he  visited 
all  the  islands  one  after  another,  and  drank  of  every  fountain,  river, 
or  lake  that  he  found ;  but  his  inquiries  for  the  island  of  Binuni  were 
all  in  vain.  Ponce  however  was  not  discouraged ;  and  after  repairing 
his  shipa  he  again  put  to  sea,  and  shaped  his  course  to  the  north-west 
In  this  way,  on  Sunday  the  27th  of  March,  he  came  in  sight  of  what 
he  supposed  to  be  an  island,  which,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being 
discovered  on  a  Palm  Sunday,  and  the  ground  being  covered  with 
flowers,  was  called  'Pascua  Florida.'  Pooce  took  possession  of  the 
oountiy  in  the  name  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabdla,  and  again  started  in 
search  of  the  desired  island ;  but  after  some  months  of  unsuccessful 
cruise  he  returned  to  Puerto  Rico,  and  thence  to  Spain,  where  he 
arrived  in  1518.  Having  made  a  report  of  his  voyage  to  the  king,  he 
was  appointed  Adelantado  de  la  Florida,  and  in  1514  he  was  intrusted 
with  the  command  of  an  expedition  fitting  out  at  Seville  against  the 
Carribees.  This  however  proving  unsucoessful.  Ponce  retiivd  to 
Puerto  Riooy  where  he  resided  untS  1521,  when,  being  roused  by  the 
£une  of  the  recent  exploits  of  Cort^  he  again  fitted  out  two  ships, 
and,  having  embarked  almoet  the  whole  of  his  property,  put  to  sea. 
In  tiiis  manner  he  came  upon  the  westem  coast  of  Florida,  where  he 
made  a  descent;  but  the  Indians  sallying  forth  to  defend  their  shores, 
several  of  his  men  were  slain,  and  himself  wounded  by  an  arrow  in  the 
thigh,  of  which  he  died  soon  after  at  Cuba  in  1521. 

(Herrera,  Bittoria  de  Iom  Indias,  dea  4,  lib.  ix.,  cap.  vilL,  ix. ; 
Navarrete,  OoUceiim  de  Viaget  y  Deteubrimientast  &c.,  voL  iii.) 

PONCE  DE  LEON,  RODRIGK),  bom  in  1448,  was  an  illegitimate 
and  younger  son  of  John  Ponoe  de  Leon,  Count  of  Aroos,  a  Castilian 
nobleman,  and  Dofia  Leonora  Nunes  de  Prado,  a  lady  of  rank.  The 
brilliant  qualities  of  the  youth  so  £sr  gained  him  the  affection  of  his 
father,  that  he  aaked  and  obtained  the  royal  sanction  to  bequeath  him 
his  title  and  estates,  to  the  prejudice  of  legitinuite  heirs.  Rodrigo 
served  his  apprenticeship  to  the  art  of  war  in  the  various  campaigna 
against  the  Moors,  displaying  on  every  occasion  the  greatest  ability 
and  personal  courage.  When  scarcely  seventeen  years  old,  he  obtained 
at  MadroAo  a  victory  over  the  Moors,  accompanied  with  a  signal 
display  of  personal  prowess,  for  which  the  king  gave  the  title  of  the 
youthful  David.  At  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1469,  Rodrigo  suo- 
oeeded  him  in  his  title,  and  soon  after  married  the  daughter  of  the 
Marquis  of  Yillena,  the  minister  of  Henry  IV.,  through  whose  infiuence 
he  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  Marquis  of  Cadis.  This  allinnce 
attached  him  to  the  fortunes  of  Henry,  in  his  disputes  with  his  brother 
Alfonso,  and  subsequently  with  Isabella,  on  the  accession  of  the  latter 
to  the  throne  of  Castile.  Rodrigo  did  not  engage  in  any  open  act  of 
resistance ;  but  retired  to  his  estates,  and  occupied  himscdf  entirely  in 
prosecuting  an  hereditary  feud  with  the  house  of  Guxman,  a  faimily 
which  from  ancient  times  divided  with  his  own  the  interests  of  Anda- 
lucia.  In  the  wars  which  put  an  end  to  the  Mohammedan  power  in 
the  Peninsula,  the  marquis  took  a  very  active  part  Having  early  in 
1482  received  intelligence  that  the  important  fortress  of  Attiama  waa 
but  slightly  garrisoned,  he  succeeded  in  scaling  tbe  walls  and  surpris- 
ing tbe  garrison.  In  1488,  he  accompanied  a  marauding  expedition 
against  Malaga,  headed  by  the  grand-master  of  Santiago,  Don  Alonso 
de  Cardenas,  who  entrusted  to  him  the  command  of  the  centre ;  but 
being  suddenly  attacked  and  surrounded  by  considerable  forces  of  the 
enemy,  whilst  in  the  intricate  passes  of  the  Axarquia,  the  Christian 
army  was  completely  routed,  and  Rodrigo  with  a  very  few  knights 
escaped  alive.  During  the  siege  of  Yeles  (April  1487)  he  saved  the 
life  of  Ferdinand,  who,  having  been  surrounded  by  a  party  of  tha 
enemy,  must  have  perished  without  his  timely  aid.  He  also  greatly 
distinguished  himself  during  the  siege  of  Malaga  (May,  August,  1467) 
by  repulsing  a  sally  mode  by  the  garrison,  and  he  was  present  at  tha 
surrender  of  Baza  (1488)  and  Qranada  (January,  1492).  He  survived 
only  a  few  months  the  close  of  the  Moorish  war,  to  which  he  had  so 
effioientlj  ooK>perated,  dying  in  his  palace  at  Seville^  on  the  28th  oC 
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Aagost  1492;  from  the  effects  of  a  diB<Mrder  brought  on  by  the  fatigaee 
of  his  military  life.  At  his  death,  Ferdinand  aud  laabella,  with  all 
their  court,  went  for  several  days  into  deep  mourning. 

(Bemaldez,  Cronica  de  lot  Reyet  Catvlicot,  Qcnedlogia  de  lot  Poncet 
de  Leon  ;  Preecott,  Ferdinand  and  JsaheUa.) 

POND,  JOHN,  was  bom  about  1767,  and  was  successively  at  Maid- 
stone grammar-school,  under  the  tuition  of  Wales,  known  as  astronomer 
to  Captain  Cook's  expedition,  and  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
Having  been  obliged,  from  the  ill-health  which  attended  him  almost 
through  life,  to  spend  several  years  abroad,  he  established  himself,  on 
his  return,  at  Westbury  near  Bristol,  where  he  resided  till  his  marriage 
in  1807.  He  then  settled  in  London;  and  in  1811  was  appointed  to 
succeed  Dr.  Haskelyne  as  astronomer  royah  He  retired  from  this 
office  upon  a  pension  in  1835,  and  died  September  7,  1836,  at  Black- 
heath.  He  was  buried  at  Lee  near  Blackheath,  in  the  same  tomb 
with  his  predecessor  Halley. 

Mr.  Pond's  attention  was  directed  to  astronomy  by  Wales,  to  whom 
it  la  stated  that,  when  a  boy,  h»  pointed  out  some  apparent  imperfeo- 
tion  of  the  Greenwich  instruments,  as  shown  in  .their  published  results. 
He  did  not  continue  this  study  at  Cambridge,  and  missed  the  oppor- 
tunity of  acquiring  that  depth  of  mathematical  knowledge  which  is 
necessary  for  the  comprehension  of  the  highest  branches  of  the  theory 
of  gravitation.  The  branch  of  astronomy  to  which  he  devoted  his  sub- 
sequent life  was  the  determination  of  the  places  of  the  fixed  stars ; 
and  in  knowledge  of  the  instruments  and  methods  necessary  to  be 
used,  and  sagacity  in  detecting  and  avoiding  error,  the  opinion  of 
those  who  are  best  able  to  judge  places  him  second  to  none  of  this 
day.  As  a  mere  handler  of  instruments,  his  friend  Troughton,  one  of 
the  best  of  critics  in  such  a  matter,  used  to  say  that  "  Mr,  Pond  had, 
within  his  knowledge,  no  equal  or  rival  except  Captain  Kater." 

The  circumstance  which  brought  Mr.  Pond  into  notice  as  an 
astronomer  was  the  following : — when  at  Westbury,  he  became 
posseseed  of  an  altitude  and  azimuth  circle  by  Troughton,  and  under- 
took a  series  of  observations,  from  which  he  deduced  ('  PhiL  Trana/ 
1806)  that  the  quadrant  then  still  in  use  at  Qreenwioh  for  the  determi- 
nation of  declinations  had  changed  its  form  since  the  time  of  Bradley: 
a  i*esult  which  Troughton  verified  by  actual  measurement  of  the 
instrument.  A  mural  circle  (called  Troughton's,  from  its  maker)  was 
accordingly  ordered,  in  place  of  the  quadrant;  but  it  was  not  erected 
till  1812,  when  Mr.  Pond,  who  had  pointed  out  (or  at  least  had  proved, 
for  it  had  been  suspected  before)  the  error  of  the  old  instrument,  was 
settled  in  Ins  place  at  Qreenwich.  The  memoir  above  cited  says,  "Mr. 
Pond  saw,  almost  intuitively,  the  vast  superiority  of  this  over  every 
other  form  of  the  declination  instrument,  and  for  some  years  he  and 
the  artist  who  constructed  it  were  perhaps  the  only  persons  who  did 
clearly  see  and  broadly  assert  that  the  operation  of  a  circle  did  not 
depend  upon  having  a  bearing  on  each  side,  or  a  complete  axis."  In 
1825  the  mural  circle  made  by  Mr.  Jones,  and  intended  for  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  was  sent  to  Greenwich  for  examination.  During  this 
process  Mr.  rond  first  used  the  two  instruments  for  direct  and  reflected 
observations  of  the  same  star,  a  method  which  is  thought  to  have  been 
suggested  by  Troughton ;  and^  at  his  request,  the  circle  intended  for 
the  Cape  was  retained  at  Greenwich.  Mr.  Pond  is  also  the  inventor  of 
the  method  of  observing  in  groups;  and  it  is  also  to  be  noted  that  he 
was  the  first  astronomer  who  advocated  what  is  now  the  universal 
practice,  of  depending  upon  masses  of  observations  for  all  fundamental 
data. 

In  1838  Mr.  Pond  had  finished  his  standard  catalogue  of  1113  stars, 
which  was  then  the  largest  of  those  which  had  any  pretention  to  the 
same  degree  of  accuracy.  The  controversy  between  Pond  and  Brinkley 
on  the  parallax  of  the  fixed  stars  is  a  matter  of  history,  on  which  it 
only  concerns  us  here  to  say  that  the  general  opinion  now  is,  that  the 
former  was  right  in  his  assertion  that  the  latter  did  not  prove  the 
existence  of  a  sensible  amount  of  parallax. 

The  works  of  Mr.  Pond  are :  1,  the  volumes  of  Greenwich  Observa- 
tions, published  during  his  astronomership ;  2,  various  Papers  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Koyal  and  Royal  Astronomical  Societies;  3,  a 
Translation  of  the  '  Systdme  du  Moudo '  of  Laplace.  His  astronomical 
writings  are  condensed,  and  not  addressed  to  any  but  those  who  have 
a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  subject  There  is  nothiog  of  a 
popular  nature  in  the  usual  work  of  an  observatory ;  so  that  while 
few  except  astronomers  knew  more  of  the  subject  of  this  article  than 
that  one  John  Pond,  Esquire,  was  noted  in  the  almanacs  and  directories 
as  astronomer  royal,  the  following  is  the  testimony  of  the  Astronomical 
Society : — *'  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  meridian  sidereal  observa- 
tion (which  exclades  the  Herschelian  branch  of  astronomy)  owes  more 
to  him  than  to  all  his  countrymen  put  togeUier  since  the  time  of 
Bradley." 

PONIATOWSKI,  JOSEPH,  PRINCE,  bom  at  Warsaw,  in  1763, 
was  the  son  of  Andreas  Poniatowski,  lieutenant-general  of  artillery  in 
the  Austrian  service^  and  nephew  to  Stanislaus  Augustus,  the  last 
king  of  Poland.  He  entered  the  Austrian  service,  and  became  colonel 
of  dragoons  and  aide  de-camp  of  the  Emperor  Joseph  IL,  with  whom 
he  mnde  a  campaign  against  the  Turks  in  1787.  In  1789  he  returned 
to  Poland,  where  he  showed  himself  a  warm  supporter  of  the  inde- 
pendenct-  of  his  country.  He  fought  against  the  Russians  in  1792,  but 
was  obliged  to  resign  his  command  in  consequence  of  the  king's 
weakness  and  partiality  for  Russia.    In  1794,  when  the  Poles  again 


rose  against  the  Russians,  Joseph  Poniatowski  served  under  Kosciusko, 
but  Kosciusko  being  defeated,  he  was  obliged  to  emigrate,  and  he 
retired  to  Vienna. 

In  1798  he  returned  to  Warsaw,  which  was  then  under  the  dominion 
of  Prussia,  and  the  Prussian  government  restored  to  him  part  of  his 
estates,  where  he  spent  several  years.  After  the  battle  of  Jena,  in 
1806,  and  the  invasion  of  Prussia  by  Napoleon,  the  French  armies 
advanced  towards  the  Vistula.  In  this  crisu  he  was  appointed  by  the 
king  of  Prussia  military  commander  of  Warsaw,  where  he  formed  a 
national  guard  for  the  security  of  the  city.  In  this  capacity  he 
received  the  French  general  Murat,  who  took  possession  of  Warsaw, 
in  November  1806.  At  first  he  would  not  accept  any  servioe  under 
the  French,  until  Napoleon,  having  arrived  at  Warsaw,  cajoled  the 
Poles  with  fine  though  vague  pronuses,  talking,  in  his  oracular  style 
of  "  the  destinies  of  Poland  being  on  the  eve  of  being  fulfilled,"  &c. 
The  Poles  trusted  to  him,  and  a  national  army  was  formed,  of  which 
Poniatowski  took  the  command,  and  which  rendered  great  services  to 
the  French  during  the  campaign  of  1807  against  the  Russians.  By  the 
peace  of  Tilsit,  Russia  and  Austria  retained  the  greater  part  of  Poland, 
and  the  duchy  of  Warsaw  was  given  to  the  king  of  Saxony.  Ponia- 
towski remained  minister  at  war  for  the  duchy,  but  the  Polish  army 
was  scattered  among  tiie  French  garriMns  in  Germany,  and  some 
regiments  were  drafted  for  service  in  Spain.  When  a  new  war  broke 
out  between  Austria  and  Napoleon  in  1809,  Poniatowsk],  who  had 
only  a  small  force  left  with  him,  after  fighting  against  the  Austrians, 
was  obliged  to  evacuate  Warsaw,  but  he  soon  after  invaded  Galicia, 
and  called  the  inhabitante  to  arms. 

By  the  peace  of  Vienna  (October  1809),  Galicia  was  taken  away 
from  Austria  and  united  to  the  grand-duchy  of  Warsaw.  When  the 
war  broke  out  between  France  and  Russia  in  1812,  Poniatowski,  who 
had  in  the  meantime  increased  and  disciplined  the  Polish  army, 
obtained  the  command  of  the  fifth  corps  of  the  '  grand  army,'  which 
was  composed  entirely  of  Poles.  He  fought  brkvely  in  several  battles 
against  the  Russians,  and  entered  Moscow  with  Napoleon.  At  the 
same  time  he  maintained  the  strictest  discipline  in  his  oorps,  which 
did  not  share  in  the  exoesses  committed  by  other  portions  of  the 
invading  army.  In  the  disastrous  retreat  from  Moscow  the  same 
corps  distinguished  itself  by  its  orderly  behaviour.  Being  obliged  to 
evacuate  Warsaw,  Poniatowski  wiUidrew  inte  Saxony,  and  in  the 
following  campaign  of  1818  Napoleon  gave  'him  the  command  of  a 
mixed  oorps  of  French  and  Poles.  He  fousht  with  his  usual  braveiy 
in  various  battles,  and  was  made  a  marshu  of  France  by  Napoleon 
just  before  the  battle  of  Leipzig.  A  few  days  after,  on  the  18th  of 
October,  while  protecting  with  a  handful  of  men  the  retreat  of  the 
French,  he  was  twice  wounded,  and  being  pressed  by  the  enemy  upon 
the  banks  of  the  river  Elster,  which  was  swelled  by  the  rains,  he 
spurred  his  horse  into  the  river  and  dinppeared  in  the  water. 

PONIATOWSKI,  STANISLAUS^  COUNT,  a  PoUsh  nobleman, 
was  bom  in  1678.  He  took  the  part  of  Stanislaus  Leckzinski  and  of 
his  protector  Charles  XIL  of  Sweden  against  King  Augustus  and  the 
Russian  party,  as  it  was  called,  in  Poland.  [Auausrvs  II.  of  Poland ; 
Charles  XII.  of  Sweden.]  He  followed  Charles  in  his  adventurous 
expedition  into  Russia,  with  the  rank  of  major-general  in  the  Swedish 
army,  and  after  the  defeat  of  Pdtawa  materially  helped  the  king  to 
effect  his  escape  with  a  handful  of  men  into  tne  Turkish  territory. 
Having  seen  his  master  safely  lodged  at  Bender,  Poniatowski  repaired 
to  Constantinople  as  his  agent,  to  forward  his  intereste  with  the 
Sultan.  He  displayed  in  that  difficult  and  dangerous  mission  all  the 
resources  of  a  moat  experienced  diplomatist.  Alone,  without  con- 
nections, the  representotive  of  a  fugitive  king,  who  was  himself  a  kind 
of  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  he  contrived  to  engage  the 
Porte  to  espouse  the  cause  of  Charles  and  to  attack  Russia,  and  he 
acquired  infiuence  enough  to  obtain  the  dismissal  of  several  viziers  in 
succession  for  having  thwarted  his  views.  The  curious  particulars  of 
his  neg^iations  at  the  Porte  are  related  in  a  lively  manner  by  Vol- 
taire in  his  '  History  of  Charles  XII.'  At  last,  when  Charles  resolved 
to  quit  Bender,  Poniatowski  followed  his  master  into  Germany,  where 
he  remained  with  Stanislaus  Leckzinski,  the  protdg^  of  Charles,  who 
had  been  driven  out  of  Poland  by  the  Russian  party.  Poniatowski 
remained  with  Stanislaus  till  the  death  of  Charles,  when  ail  hopes  of 
seeing  him  restored  to  the  crown  of  Poland  having  vanished,  Poniap 
towsld  made  his  submission  to  King  Augustus,  who  not  only  restored 
to  him  his  property,  but  made  him  treasurer  of  Lithuania,  general  of 
the  guards,  and  lastly,  palatine  of  Masovia.  After  the  death  of 
Augustus  he  endeavoured  to  effect  the  restoration  of  Stanislaus 
Leckzinski,  but  did  not  succeed,  and  the  Elector  of  Saxony  was 
elected  king.  Poniatowski  made  his  submission  to  the  new  king,  who 
took  him  into  fiivour,  and  made  him,  in  1752,  Castellan  of  Cracow, 
which  was  one  of  the  highest  dignities  in  the  kingdom.  Some  time 
after  he  retired  to  his  estetos,  where  he  died  in  1762.  He  married  a 
Princess  Czartoriska,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  one  of  whom  became 
afterwards  king  of  Poland  [Stanislaus  Augustus],  and  the  other 
entered  the  Austrian  service  and  became  lieutenant  general  of 
artillery. 

PONTIUS,  PAUL,  a  celebrated  engraver,  was  bom  at  Antwerp  in 
1596,  according  to  some  accounts,  according  to  others  in  1603.  The 
date  of  his  death  appears  not  to  be  known  :  the  '  Slaughter  of  the 
Innooente,'  after  Rubens,  one  of  his  principal  works,  is  dated  1658. 
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Pontltis  WM  the  pupil  of  Yostermaa,  and  he  k  chiefly  distinguished 
for  his  ezoellent  printa  after  Ruhens,  which  he  executed  under  that 
great  painter's  inspection.  He  engraved  also  a  celebrated  set  of 
portraits  after  Yandyck,  including  those  of  many  of  the  most  distin- 
guished Flemish  painters. 

PONTIUS  PILATE.    [Pilatb,  Pontius.] 

PONTOTPIDAN,  ERIC,  born  1 698,  at  Aarhuus  in  Jutland,  andwas 
the  son  of  Louis  Pontoppidan,  a  clergyman  who  wrote  scTeial  ascetic 
works,  besides  a'Theatmm  Nobilltatia  Danics,*  2  vols.  foL  Eric 
studied  at  Fredericia,  and  afterwards  at  Copenhagen,  where  he  took 
his  degree  in  divini^.  He  then  became  preceptor  to  several  young 
noblemen,  with  whom  he  travelled.  Subsequently  he  was  appointed 
minister  of  a  country  parish  in  Holstein,  and  in  1735  l^e  was  numbered 
among  the  king's  chaplains^  In  1786  he  was  appointed  to  a  chair 
of  theology  in  the  University  of  Copenhagen;  and  in  1747  he  was 
made  bishop  of  Bergen  in  Norway.  He  was  the  author  of  numerous 
works,  both  in  Danish  and  Latin,  upon  historical,  religious,  and  anti- 
quarian subjects.  The  principal  are : — 1,  'Theatrum  I^iso  veteris  et 
modemso,'  4to,  1780,  being  a  description  of  the  geography,  natural 
history,  antiquities,  &c  of  the  kingdom  of  Denmark.  The  author 
afterwiairdB  treated  the  same  subject  at  much  greater  length  in  a  work 
written  in  the  Danish  language.  2,  'Den  Danske  Atlas,' in  7  thick 
vols.  4to,  most  of  which  were  published  after  hia  death,  and  which 
give  a  complete  and  elaborate  topographical  description  of  Denmark, 
aooompanied  by  maps,  views,  and  plans  of  the  various  towns,  engrav- 
ings of  curious  coins,  inscriptions,  monuments,  costumes,  and  other 
remarkable  objects,  with  an  introduction  to  the  history  of  the  country, 
the  genealogy  of  its  kings,  and  other  particulars  relative  to  its  history. 
3,  'Gesta  et  Vestigia  Dimorum  extra  Daniam,'  2  vols^  8vo,  1740.  In 
this  work  Pontoppidan  gives  the  history  of  the  old  Danish  race ;  its 
migrations  to  Britiun,  France,  and  other  countries ;  the  exploits  of  its 
warriors,  &o.  In  his  narrative  the  author  ia  considered  as  having 
allowed  himself  to  be  carried  by  national  feelings  beyond  the  bounds 
of  critical  discrimination.  4,  '  Annalea  Ecclesiss  DanicsB,'  4  vols.  4to, 
a  good  history  of  the  church  of  Denmark.  5,  *  Marmora  Danica 
seleotiora,'  in  fol.,  in  which  the  author  copies  a  number  of  inscriptions 
of  various  ages,  which  elucidate  the  history  of  his  country.  6,  '  Det 
fbrste  forsog  paa  Norges  naturlige  historie,'  4to,  1752,  being  an  essay 
on  the  natural  history  of  Norway,  translated  into  English  in  1755 ;  a 
carious  work,  but  exhibiting  marks  of  considerable  credulity,  especially 
ooncemiog  the  enormous  sea-serpents,  the  kraaken,  and  other  fabulous 
monsters.  7,  'Memorise  Hafnie,'  a  good  description  of  the  city  of 
Copenhagen.  8, '  Origines  Havnienses,'  a  history  of  the  same  city.  9, 
'  Qloasarium  Norvegicum,'  or  collection  of  obsolete  words  in  that  lan- 
guage, Bergen,  174 9.  1 0, '  A  Manual  of  Religion,  in  Danisb,  or  Explana- 
tion of  Luther^s  Catechism,'  a  work  which  was  translated  into  German 
and  Icelandic,  and  used  in  schools  throughout  all  the  Danish  monarchy. 
Pontoppidan  died  at  Bergen,  in  1764.  His  relative,  Christian  Joachim 
Pontoppidan,  published  two  good  maps  of  Norway  in  1785  and  1795. 

PONTORMO,  JA'COPO  DA,  or  Jaoopo  Cabbucci,  a  distinguished 
Florentine  painter,  was  bom  at  Pontormo  in  1494,  and  died  at  Florence 
in  1556i  He  was  a  short  time  the  pupil  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  and  he 
studied  under  Albertinelli,  Piero  di  Cosimo,  and  Andrea  del  Sarto. 
He  painted  for  some  time  in  a  similar  style  to  Andrea,  and  was  that 
painter's  rival ;  but  he  frequently  changed  his  manner,  and  three 
distinct  styles  are  ascribed  to  him,  the  last  imitated  from  the  works  of 
Albert  Diirer.  Towards  the  close  of  his  life  he  spent  eleven  years  in 
painting  some  frescoes  of  the  'Deluge '  and  the  '  Last  Judgment '  in 
the  church  of  San  Lorenzo,  in  the  manneT'of  the  imitators  of  Michel 
Angelo,  but  they  have  long  since  been  whitewashed  over. 

PONZ,  ANTONIO,  a  highly  meritorious  Spanish  topographer  and 
writer  on  the  fine  arts,  was  bom  in  1725,  at  Biexix,  in  the  district  of 
Segorbe  in  Valencia.  His  parents,  who  were  persons  of  great  respect- 
ability and  considerable  property,  intended  to  bring  him  up  for  the 
church,  and  he  was  sent  to  pursue  his  studies  accordingly,  first  at 
Segorbe,  and  afterwards  at  the  University  of  Valencia,  at  both  which 
places  he  gave  proofs  of  more  than  ordinary  ability  and  application. 
Tet,  though  he  made  sufficient  progrees  in  theology  to  be  able  to  take 
the  degree  of  doctor,  he  had  very  little  relish  for  it,  while  he  had  a 
decided  inclination  for  the  belles-lettres,  for  the  study  of  foreign 
languages,  and  for  the  fine  arts.  His  taste  for  the  latter  induced  him 
to  take  lessons  from  his  friend  Antonio  Riohart,  an  artist  of  some 
repute  at  Valencia.  Renouncing  all  idea  of  entering  the  Church  he 
repaired  to  Madrid,  where  he  enrolled  himself  among  the  first  pupils 
of  the  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts.  The  course  of  instruction  there  given 
was  far  too  methodical  to  suit  his  eager  impatience,  and  he  determined 
to  set  out  at  once  for  Rome  in  the  company  of  some  Jesuits  who  were 
going  thither.  He  proceeded  to  Italy  in  1751,  and,  after  visiting  some 
other  places,  fixed  lumself  at  Rome^  where  he  continued  between  nine 
and  ten  years,  diligently  examining  all  the  chief  antiquities  and  works 
of  art,  and  also  acquired  considerable  skill  in  the  practice  of  painting, 
30  as  to  be  able  not  only  to  support  himself,  but  to  collect  a  number  of 
the  most  valuable  publications  on  art  and  antiquity. 

From  Rome  he  was  attracted,  in  1759,  to  Naples,  by  the  discoveries 
made  at  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  and  the  treasures  of  art  he  there 
met  with  so  excited  his  enthusiasm,  that  he  determined  to  visit  Greece, 
Syria,  and  Egypt,  and  was  deterred  from  that  project  only  by  the 
idvice  of  Arostegui,  the  Spanish  minister  at  Naples. 
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Pons  accordingly  returned  to  Madrid ;  nor  was  it  long  before  he 
obtained  a  commission  that  engaged  him  for  a  very  considerable  time. 
The  king  (Charles  III.)  was  desirous  of  adorning  the  library  of  the 
Escurial  with  a  series  of  portraits  of  eminent  literary  characters,  and 
Pons  was  selected  to  paiot  them.  He  passed  between  five  and  six 
years  within  the  walls  of  the  Escurial,  where,  when  not  occupied  with 
his  pencil,  he  found  ample  employment  and  recreation  in  the  stores 
of  literature  and  art  there  treasured.  He  theie  copied  Rafiaelle's 
celebrated  Vugen  del  Pes^  Quido's  Virgen  d^  Silla,  and  one  or  two 
other  master-pieces. 

Almost  immediately  after  he  had  completed  his  series  of  portraits 
in  the  Escurial  library,  he  was  appointed  to  visit  the  ooUsges,  &c.  of 
the  Jesuits,  then  recently  suppressed  in  Spain,  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  an  account  of  the  paintings,  &a  contained  in  them.  It  is  to 
the  circumstance  of  his  being  so  employed  that  we  are  indebted  for 
his  '  Viage  de  Espafia,'  in  18  vela.,  a  work  of  veiy  great  intexest  and 
value  in  itself  as  a  contribution  to  the  history  of  art,  and  not  the  lees 
so  because  it  affords  a  fiind  of  information  scarcely  to  be  obtained 
from  other  sources:  it  is  further  interesting  on  account  of  the  original 
remarks  and  criticisms  with  which  it  is  interspersed,  and  which  attest 
the  author's  taste  and  learning.  This  pubhcation  and  the  diffeient 
tours  he  made  (chiefly  through  the  southern  provinces  of  the  king- 
dom) occupied  him  from  about  1771  to  1790,  when  his  declining 
health  prevented  him  from  completing  his  plan.  He  died  at  Madrid, 
December  4, 1792. 

Ponz  was  secretary  to  the  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  to  which  office  he 
was  appointed  in  1776,  a  oorresponding  member  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  History,  and  also  member  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  London, 
and  of  several  other  learned  bodies.  Besides  bis  principal  work  he 
published  another  in  two  volumes,  entitled  '  Viage  fuera  de  Espafia,' 
m  whioh  we  meet  with  observations  on  some  of  the  buildings  in 
liOndon. 

POOLE,  MATTHEW,  a  learned  non-oonforming  dirine  of  the 
English  Church,  author  of  the  well-known  and  useful  book  '  Synopsis 
Critioorum  Biblicorum.'  He  was  bom  at  York  about  the  year  1624, 
and  inherited  from  his  family  a  good  estate  in  that  county.  He  was 
educated  in  Emmanuel  CoU^e,  Cambridge ;  but  we  have  been  unable 
to  trace  the  circumsUnces  of  his  histozy,  till  we  find  him,  in  1662,  in 
possession  of  the  church  of  St.  Michael  le  Queme  in  London,  which 
he  resigned,  being  unable  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  ministerial 
conformity  imposed  by  the. Act  of  Uniformity  passed  in  that  year. 
Preriously  however  he  had  exerted  himself  successfully  in  a  scheme 
for  the  education  of  persons  intended  for  the  ministry,  which  was 
liberally  patronised,  of  which,  in  1658,  he  printed  an  account,  in  a 
book  entitled  <A  Model  for  the  maintaining  of  Students  of  Choice 
Abilities  in  the  University,  and  principally  in  order  to  the  Ministry.' 

Being  ejected  from  his  cure,  and  prohibited  from  the  exercise  of  his 
ministi^,  he  had  leisure  to  devote  himself  to  the  completion  of  the 
great  work  whish  has  made  his  name  so  extensiv^y  known.  The 
design  was  nothing  less  than  to  bring  into  one  view  whatever  had 
been  written  by  critics  of  all  ages  and  nations  on  the  books  of  Holy 
Scripture.  This,  after  ten  years'  labour,  he  completed,  and  the  first 
two  volumes  appeared  in  1669.  These  were  followed  by  three  other 
volumes,  forming  together  five  large  folios,  of  which  an  extensive 
edition  was  printed.  The  work  was  perhaps  as  good  as  a  work  of  th« 
kind  can  be,  and  few  will  deny  that  it  is  a  very  valuable  and  useful 
abridgement ;  but  synopses  and  abridgements  are  rather  for  the  mul- 
titude than  for  scholars,  who  are  rarely  satisfied  with  the  opmions  of 
any  author  which  are  thus  presented  to  them  at  second-hand  and 
without  that  fulness  of  illustration  which  the  author  himself  had 
given ;  yet,  being  written  in  the  Lstin  language,  it  is  manifest  that 
the  compiler  contemplated  a  work  adapted  to  the  necessities  and 
tastes  of  Biblical  scholars.  Its  chief  use  may  perhaps  be  said  to  be 
as  a  convenient  body  of  exegetic  criticism  for  Biblical  students  who 
are  placed  in  situations. which  cut  them  off  from  convenient  access  to 
large  libraries,  and  for  them  it  has  been  to  a  great  extent  rendered 
obsolete  by  the  important  results  of  recent  research. 

Besides  this,  there  is  an  English  work  by  the  same  author,  '  Anno- 
tations on  Scripture,'  which  was  left  by  him  unfinished,  but  com- 
pleted by  several  of  his  non-oonforming  brethren.  This  work 
appeared  in  2  vols.  foL,  1635.  He  was  also  engaged  in  most  of  the 
controversies  of  his  time :  he  attacked  Biddle  on  the  Socinian  ques- 
tion; he  published  a  defence  of  the  non-conforming  clergy  in  1662; 
he  wrote  against  the  intrusion  of  laymen  into  the  ministerial  office ; 
and  he  was  the  author  of  *  The  Nullity  of  the  Romish  Faith,'  1666, 
and  of  other  treatises  in  the  controversy  with  the  Papists.  He  retired 
to  Holland  to  find  the  toleration  which  was  denied  him  at  home,  and 
died  at  Amsterdam  in  1679. 

•POOLE,  PAUL  FALCONER,  R.A.,  was  bom  at  Bristol  in  1810. 
In  our  notices  of  eminent  English  historical  painters  we  have  gene- 
rally had  to  speak  of  them  as  having  learned  their  art  in  the  schools 
of  the  Royal  Academy :  Mr.  Poole,  on  the  contrary,  was  self-taught. 
In  his  earlier  works  especially,  the  absence  of  academic  training 
might  be  readily  detected  in  certain  deficiencies  of  drawing,  and  a 
somewhat  too  palpable  neglect  of  recognised  principles;  yet  it  might 
well  be  doubted  whether  these  shortcomings  were  not  compensated 
by  the  brave  neglect  of  petty  conventionaUsms  and  the  free  play 
given  to  original  thought  unrestrained  by  academic  rules  and  prece- 
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destfl*  At  finfc  Iff.  Poole  aMmad  to  be  adopting  a  line  of  iDbjeots 
in  wbioh  Welah  peomotBy  fialierpieii,  and  th«  like,  were  represepted 
engaged  m  oitt-of-door  aTocationg,  or  in  some  oocupatioo  suggaetive  of 
a  patbetio  or  Mntuoeotal  occorrencai  Such  were  bii  *  FiBoernao'e 
Wife  looking  out  oyer  a  Storm j  Sea/  'The  Hottntaxneer/  the  '  Wslsl^ 
Stile/  '  Mountain  BlTulet^' '  Market  QirV  And  <  Emigrant'a  Departure,' 
The  laat  was  an  approaob  to  the  laraer  a^d  more  ambitious  style  of 
bis  later  works.  In  these  Mr,  Ppole  select  a  theme  demsadlng  fo^ 
its  sueoessfnl  treatment  considerable  imagination,  inventioq,  poetiQ 
feelixig,  and  technical  skill,  and  in  none  of  these  respeots  has  be 
proved  wanting.  Hie  great  worka^those  on  whioh  ha  would  pro- 
bably be  most  desiroua of  stakinghia  reputation— a^e  his  'Solomou 
Bagle  exhorting  the  People  to  llepentanoe  duriug  the  Plague  of 
London'  (1848),  "The  Be^eagueied  City'  (1844),  'Suppression  of  Syou 
Kooasteiy'  (1846),  'The  Qotha  in  Italy'  (185|),  'The  Messenger 
announcing  to  Job  the  Sli^ughter  of  hia  Serrauts,'  Ac.  (}8£i0),  aud '  The 
Songof  the  Troubadour— fiertraod  de  Bora'  (1854).  In  these  works 
Hr.  Poole  has  justified  lus  daim  to  a  foremoet  place  "among  English 
painters,  Aa  will  have  been  seen,  while  the  subjects  are  such  as  to 
admit  of  Tery  forcible  treatment^  they  are,  in  many  instapoes,  of  a 
painful  rather  than  alluring  cbavi^iter ;  and  be  ha^  uot  songht  by  gs^ 
or  florid  coloijriog  to  9oft^  or  cooceal  the  steroer  featuraa,  but  rather 
by  strongly-contrasted  forQjs  and  actions,  broad  massea  of  shadow, 
and  decided  tl^ough  sombre  colour,  tp  ^mg  out  most  strikingly  the 
eircumstanoes  of  horror,  Of  suffering,  or  of  violenoe  iuherent  in  thf 
theme.  Yet  1^  Poole  often  shows  tb^t  he  is  not  only  as  fully  alive 
to  the  beautiful  in  nature  and  art  aa  the  paintsra  who  are  moat 
frequently  engaged  in  depicting  ity  bnt  that  he  ia  as  capable  of 
rendering  it  upon  canvass^  It  ia  hardly  to  be  denied  that  in  many  of 
Mr.  Poole'i  pictures  there  is  a  aomathiog  wanting  to  fit  them  to  van]^ 
amoDg  the  highest  examples  of  bi^tojio  art*  but  ^  the  VAme  time  it  ia 
certain  that  his  works  are  never  common-place,  nor  made  up  of  mmi- 
niacencep  or  adaptationa  from  the  worka  of '  the  gpeat  msaiten,'  but  are 
for  the  moat  part  original  ii^  conception  aa  wall  as  treatment,  and  that 
whilst  they  take  a  yery  bigh  rank  on  fcconnt  of  their  technioel  meritib 
their  first  claim  to  admiratioi^  apsea  fn>i)t  the  higher  and  rajrer  ppoHt 
of  mental  exoellei^ce. 

Mr.  Poole  baa  slao  coatiib^Md  tbf  following  woyka  to  the  Boyal 
A-cademy  exhibi^D%  some  of  theip  ^i^g  doaroely  inferior  In  import' 
ance  or  excellence  to  those  abore  named  :^'  Heinnan  and  I>orothea,' 
1840;  'By  the  Waters  of  Babylop  we  a»t  down  and  wept»'  1841; 
<  Margaret  aloqe  at  the  Spinnipg-Wheel/  and  '  Tiied  Pikrims/  1842 ; 
'Arl^te  diacoyered  by  Duke  I^obert  leDiabla.' 1848;  'Three  Soenea 
from  the  Teippeat,*  and  '  Tbe  Blackbany  Gatherers/  1849 ;  '  The  May 
Queen,'  and  '^Mariani^  ainging  to  her  Father  Pericles/  1852;  'The 
Seventh  Day  of  the  Decameron;'  'The  Omapirators— the  Midnight 
Meeting/  18^6.  In  1847  Mr.  Poole  obtained  one  of  the  prfmiuma  of 
3002.  awarded  by  the  Rojal  Commieaiooera  of  fine  Arts  for  bia 
painting  of  '  Kdward'a  Qencroeity  to  the  People  of  Calais/  exhibited 
that  year  in  Westminster  Hall.    He  was  elected  B.A.  in  1861. 

POPE,  ALEXANDER  waa  born  in  Lopdon,  May  22,  1688,  His 
parenta  were  ^man  Catholics,  and  his  father,  who  according  to  Pope's 
own  account  was  of  a  noble  family,  kept  a  liqendraper's  shop  in  the 
Strand.  In  hja  early  years  hia  father  retired  to  BinAald  in  Windaor 
Foreat,  aud  here  Pope  formed  hia  first  plana  of  atudy,  and  while  yet  a 
child  determined  to  be  a  poet*  The '  Paatorala '  wem  gomposed  when 
he  waa  sixteen,  but  notVublished  till  he  waa  tweuty-one  (1709),  in 
ToDBon'f  <  Miscellany/  He  pest  produced  the 'Essay  on  Criticism/ 
%nd  not  lopg  after  appeared  the '  6ape  of  the  Look/  and  the '  Temple 
pf  Fame/  ]|  partial  imitation  of  Chaucerr  lu  1713  he  publiahed 
'  Windsor  Foreat,'  and  soou  after  this  date  the  proposals  for  a  anb- 
Fcription  to  a  version  of  the  '  Iliad/  Tbe  whole  work  was  completed 
between  his  twenty-fifth  aud  thirtieth  year.  In  the  traniUition  of  the 
*  Odyssey,'  Pope  waa  helped  by  Broome  and  Fef^toii.  Pope  transhited 
twelve  books,  Broome  eight*  and  fenUm  four. 

In  1728  be  publiahed  the ' Puqciad/  aud  in  3738  the 'Essay  on 
Man/  which  however  waa  not  avowed  till  the  next  year,  when  he  wrote 
hia  *  Cbaractera  of  Men,  or  Moral  Eseaya.'  Theso  were  preceded  and 
followed  by  *  Imitations  of  Horace^'  a^d  in  1742  the  liat  of  hia  poema 
condudea  with  au  additional  book  of  the  'Dundad/  iu  which  Gibber 
takes  the  plaoe  pf  Tbeobald,  the  orional  hero.  About  thia  time  hia 
health  declioed,  aqd  on  the  80th  of  May  1744  b»  difd  of  aathma  and 
decay  of  nature. 

To  enumerate  the  friends  of  Pope  would  be  to  give  a  liat  of  the 
great  men  of  the  time^  One  of  hia  fiiUinga  waa  to  desire  the  afiquaini- 
ance  of  mm  of  fashion,  and  hia  literary  supremacy  gave  him  that  of 
men  of  learning,  so  that  he  commauded  a  very  lioge  cirde.  Among 
them  were  Addison,  with  whom  he  quarrelled ;  Swift,  to  whom  he 
addressed  tbe  'Punciad;'  Atterbury,  on  whose  trial  he  appeued  aa 
a  witness  for  the  defence :  Bolingbroke,  to  whom  he  is  said  to  have 
owed  the  maxims  of  the  '  Essay  on  Man ; '  and  Voltaire. 

Pope  was  abort  and  deformed*  It  ia  surprising  that  b«  should  have 
lived  so  long  as  he  did,  having  both  physical  infirmity  and  hard  study 
to  contend  sgaiost,  with  tbe  addition  of  au  irritable  temper,  over  which 
he  had  so  little  control  that  he  could  not  avoid  showing  auger  by  the 
very  contortions  of  his  countenanee.  Perhaps  there  is  nothing  in  the 
history  of  literature  more  remarkable  than  tbe  popularity  acquired  by 
Pope.    To  attahi,  in  tbe  estimation  of  a  great  nstion,  to  ths  first  rank 


among  her  poets,  themselves  the  greatest  wbioh  any  natitm  has  to 
boast,  la  no  mean  distinction ;  but  that  it  ahould  have  been  aoouired 
on  the  streogth  of  ^uch  poems  as  Pope  has  left|  is  not  less  wonderful. 
An  enumeration  of  his  priocipa}  works  will  ^ow  that,  with  one  or 
two  trivial  exceptions,  ms  very  subjeota  were  borrowed  from  some 
other  vrriter.  Hia  '  Paatorala  *  are  a  mixture  of  Viigil  and  Theocritus, 
and  have  Uttle  to  recommend  them  except  wbat  ia  common  to  all  the 
yersea  of  his  school — a  beautiful  flow  of  words,  and  an  epigrammatio 
turn  of  expreaaion.  This  by  oonveuUon  bsa  received  tne  name  of 
poetry;  but  if  by  poetry  we  mean  anything  more  than  ingenioua 
thoughts  put  into  omamf^tal  languajge,  if  poetry  ia  indeed  to  be  what 
the  Greeks  understood  by  it,  a  creation,  we  ahaU  find  little  of  it  here. 
Even  the  '  Meaaiah,'  beautiful  as  it  undoubtedly  ia,  haa  thus  estimated 
Uttle  cUim  to  the  title  of  a  poem*  Indeed,  it  professes  Kothing  more 
than  Uf\^9fi  imitation. 

The  'Essay  on  Criticism '  ia  worth  notice,  a>t  combined  with  Pope'a 
preface  to  hia  worka,  it  ahowa  very  olear)y  what  influence  wsa  most 
predominant  iu  forming  the  prsvailing  style  of  versi6catiouin  his  timo- 
That  a  ii>Hn  possessed  of  any  meaaurp  of  poetic  spirit  should  be  so 
tremblingly  alive  to  wb&t  others  said  of  him,  as  in  ids  seoond  work  to 
employ  himself  in  canvaaaing  the  merita  of  oriUoa  and  the  raise  of 
critioiam,  is  certainly  not  what  we  mi^ht  expeot.  He  who  haa  givao 
birth  to  a  high  production  of  the  imagmatioo,  must  feel  that  ita  merit 
reats  up^n  other  grounda  than  the  deciaiona  of  any  man  or  party  of 
men.  At  the  time  when  Pope  wrote  however  authorship  waa  reduced 
to  a  kind  of  system.  Tbe  end  in  view  waa  to  please  the  readera ;  the 
readera  themselves  were  almost  entirely  of  one  and  that  a  limited 
fdasa ;  the  class  who  read  were  members  of  the  fashionable  world,  and 
fn^quented  ooffee-hoosesb  the  cluba  of  those  days.  At  these  coffee* 
bouaes  some  one  presided ;  aud  hence,  by  getting  the  ear  of  this  pre- 
sident, or,  what  waa  better,  by  taking  hia  place,  an  author  became  in 
great  meaaure  the  j  udge  of  his  own  work.  Dry  den's  literary  supremacy 
oould  never  recur  among  us,  for  it  requires  a  confined  claav,  and  a 
very  peculiar  atate  of  society,  to  secure  so  ganeral  a  reputation, 
tlowerer  Drydeo  obtained  it^  and,  by  doing  so,  set  the  fashion.  The 
booksellers  &voured  it,  for  nothiog  could  be  so  oonveniept  to  them 
fa  \o  have  under  their  iofluenoa  the  rulers  of  literature;  and  the  efieot 
of  all  this  was  to  make  Pope  au  imitator  of  Dryden,  and  all  the  other 
poeta  of  tbe  day  imitatoia  of  Pope,  aa  the  person  whose  style  was  the 
most  approved  by  those  whom  Addison  aud  Pope  and  their  contsm- 
porviea  call  **  the  town/*  tbe  oely  literary  tribunal  then  in  being. 

The  prelsoe  whioh  Pope  prefixed  to  hia  works  is  quite  as  remarkable 
a«  the  '  Easay  on  Criticism/  in  aaanming.  aa  it  doea  from  beginning  to 
end,  tbat  the  proper  object  of  a  writer  ia  to  pleaae.  It  is  ouriona 
also,  as  a  memorial  of  tbat  faahion  whioh  poeta  then  followed  in 
dedicating  their  work  to  $om^  great  man,  apd  iu  rehearsing  patron'a 
namee  and  titlea;  all  whioh  foUiea  Pope  ridicules,  though  at  Uie  same 
time  he  is  governed  by  tbe  spirit  whioh  dictated  them,  and  boasts  that 
he  had  been  *'  encouraged  by  the  grsat»  oommended  by  the  eminent^ 
and  favoured  by  the  public  in  general" 

Translatiooa  sud  imitatioos  are  an  important  part  of  Pope'a  works. 
Of  these  tbe  most  remarkable  are  the  yeraiona  of  the '  Iliad '  and 
'  Odyssey/  perhaps  the  most  generally  read  of  all  hia  writiaga.  It  is 
9f  ODurse  pretty  well  known  at  present  tbat  Pope's  elaima  to  the  name 
of  a  translator  are  vary  small.  He  has  contrived  to  throw  an  air  ot 
ViilgilNMi  elegauoe  and  oourtUnesa  over  tbe  simple  verses  whioh  formed 
bis  subject^  but  it  would  be  hard  to  show  a  more  thorough  disguiae 
than  that  which  tbe  *  Iliad '  puts  on  in  Pope  e  English,  and  this  in 
spite  of  his  ?ery  fkvquent  use  of  Chapman's  version.  All  scholars 
will  admit  that  Pope  baa  Latinised  the  *  Iliad/  a  very  paevalent  faidt 
in  hia  day,  when  Latin  b^ld  a  place  so  much  more  importaut  than 
Qreak  in  the  estimation  of  literary  mas.  Fot  bis  imitations  of  aome 
parte  of  Chaucer  this  apology  may  be  made,  that  they  were  written 
very  early.  A  oompariaon  of  t^eir  style  with  that  of  Mr.  Word** 
worth  a '  Prioress's  Tale»' shows  what  might  have  bean  done,  but  betweeo 
Pope  and  Chaucer  there  ia  about  the  same  difference  aa  between  n 
conservatory  and  a  bank  of  wild  flowers  in  a  forest. 

In  Pope's  daya  it  was  the  faahion  to  be  a  philoeopher,  whence  it 
was  neoesaaiy  for  Pope  to  oompoae  a  philoaopbio  poem.  It  mighi 
perhapa  have  bean  well  to  weigh  a  little  the  consequenees  whioh 
theories  like  those  of  '  The  Essay  on  Man '  would  have  in  praotioib 
before  making  them  tbe  fbundation  of  a  system ;  but  this  was  no 
part  of  Pope*a  scheme,  and  out  of  his  materials,  supplied,  sa  ia  thought^ 
by  Bolingbroke  (see  the  poem  itself^  iv.  888),  he  has  written  a  poem, 
many  linea  of  which  are  immortal,  while  the  sentiments  are  frequently 
miscbievoua,  and  the  facta  not  seldom  fiotiona. 

In  hia  imitations  of  Horace,  Pope  baa  been  moat  h^ppy :  indeed, 
where  the  partiss  b%ye  so  much  in  Qommon,  it  waa  to  be  espeoted 
that  the  imitator  would  be  successful.  Daaaling  point  and  harmonioua 
verse  are  oombined  iu  theee  delightful  oompoaitions^  wbidi  are  wortfciy 
of  all  praise.  Indeed  these  are  the  oharaoteristios  which  haie  given 
Pope  hia  popularity.  But  they  do  not  constitute  poetry  of  a  high 
order.  To  Pope  they  were  doubtless  temptations  too  atrong  to  he 
resisted.  He  who  cpuld  write  so  well  in  the  fisahion  waa  not  Bkely  to 
sacrifice  fame  by  writing  better  against  tbe  fisMihion. 

One  importaut  poem  rsmaina  unnoticed,  '  The  Dnneiad,'  in  whieh 
we  may  traoe  Pope'a  chief  exeeUenoae,  and  the  snbjeel  being  one  to 
which  hia  manner  is  peculiarly  adapted,  the  poem  on  the  w  hole  appeara 
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to  be  the  m(Mt  perfect  of  his  oompoeitiQna.  In  '  The  Duno«id '  i<M> 
vo  may  diBCover  Pope's  true  meHt— that  of  hating  hteti  th^  ilnft  td 
wage  Bucces&ful  war  agaiost  that  croWd  of  tCirbal  drities  atod  w6Hhl6fi^ 
rhymesters  which  overran  literature.  The  manner  in  which  he  holds 
up  to  ridicule  the  poets,  booksellers,  ahd  cities  of  tiie  time  is  admir- 
able, and  the  number  of  lines  of  '  The  Dunoiad  *  which  artt  in  ocmstant 
uae  as  quotations,  are  thb  biist  pK>of  hoW  stinging  uie  satire  must  be. 
TheobsUd  wart  the  fitst  hero  of  '  The  DunoistL'  aiid  Owed  hisexaltatioii 
to  haying  attacked  with  suooess  thit  mistakes  in  Pope's  editioh  of 
Sbakspere.  He  was  succeeded  in  a  subsequent  isiue  by  CoUey  Gibber, 
who  stands  a4  sndi  in  the  present  poem. 

An  excellent  pandlel  has  beetx  drawn  t^  Dr.  Johnson  between 
Dryden  and  Pope.  It  is  perhaps  too  fsTourable  to  the  latter,  but 
shows  a  clear  insight  into  the  merits  and  faults  of  both.  We  cannot 
speak  so  favourably  of  the  defence  of  Pope's  '  Iliad/  To  imply,  as 
Dr.  Johnson  does,  that  the  Advance  of  civilisation  required  the  addition 
of  Ovidian  graces  in  a  translatioa,  shows  an  ignorance  of  the  true 
principles  of  the  art  Ibdeed  ii  is  hard  to  point  out  a  good  Work  of 
the  kind  from  the  time  of  DrydeU  downwards,  with  the  exception 
of  Dryden's  Virgil,  until  we  come  to  Coleridge,  Gary,  slid  the  other 
successful  translatots  of  our  own  day,  Dr.  Johnsoti*s  own  translations 
of  Juvenal  and  Pope's  of  Horaee  only  sxoepied.  It  thds  appears  that  the 
Latin  was  the  onlv  tongue  which  met  with  successful  translators  from 
Dryden  to  Coleridge;  Dryden's  own  style,  and  the  dikracter  of  the 
times,  having  joiuMl  to  give  all  verse  a  YirgUian  or  Ovidian  character. 

It  only  remains  to  state  that  as  a  prose  wHter  Pope  attained  con- 
siderable merit  His  style  is  elegant  and  csutious,  much  more  correct 
and  much  less  attractive  than  D^den's.  Pope's  Works,  with  his  last 
corrections,  and  notes  and  a  oommentatjr  by  Warburton,  Were  pub- 
lished in  1761  and  1760,  London,  9  vols.  8va  There  are  more  modem 
editions,  with  memoirs,  by  Bowles  in  1607,  and  by  Ros^oe,  somewhat 
later,  both  in  10  vols.  8vo.  The  publication  of  t.he  edition  of  Mr.  Bowles 
led  to  a  spirited  controversy,  in  which  Byron,  Gdmpbell,  and  others 
took  part,  on  the  character  of  Pope  both  as  a  poet  and  a  man.  Of 
this  controversy  some  account  is  given  under  Bowles,  Rxt.  W.  L. 
<voL  L,  col.  874).  Several  less  important  livtBs  and  biographical  sketches 
of  Pope  have  been  since  published,  with  reprints  of  his  collected  or 
separate  poems— the  last  and  wvrst  being  that  by  the  Ret.  G.  QilfiUan, 
2  vols.  8vo,  1856.  The  reader  interested  iii  Pope's  works  and  bio* 
graphy  must  not  overlook  a  great  body  of  disconnected  but  curious 
and  important  matter  which  hiks  been  collected  during  the  last  thiree 
or  four  years  in  the  pages  of  the  *Athena$um'  and  'Notes  and  Queries' 
(under  *  Popiana*).  A  new  Life  of  Pope  alid  an  anUotated  edition  of 
his  works  hf  Mr.  J.  W.  Groker  and  Mr.  P.  Cunningham,  has  been 
announced  as  in  preparation  fbr  a  considerable  time  past 

POPES,  THE.  The  moire  remarkable  of  the  heads  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  whether  regarded  as  spiritual  or  temporal  rulers,  are 
noticed  under  their  respective  names,  such  as  Adbian,  Leo,  and  others. 
We  here  give  a  gensral  list  of  pop6S»  Which  will  be  useful  for  historical 
reference. 

The  chronology  of  the  earlier  popes  is  often  obscure,  and  the  dates 
are  uncertain.  The  following  list  is  chiefly  foiinded  on  Petau's 
'  Rationarium  Temporum.'  According  to  the  chronology  of  ths  Roman 
Church,  the  apostle  St  Peter  was  the  first  bishop  of  Rome,  and  suffered 
martyrdom  A.B.  57.  He  is  ssid  to  have  entrusted  in  his  lifetime  the 
see  of  Rome  to  Linus,  a  native  of  £truria,  who  died  in  the  year  68. 
Linus  was  succeeded  by  Cleinens  Romanus,  who  died  about  a.d.  100. 
Some  chronologists  place  Anacletus  or  Cletus  between  Linus  and 
Clemens,  whilst  others  place  him  after  Clemens.  [CleMent  I.]  Eva- 
ristus,  a  native  of  Palestine,  is  recorded  as  bishop  of  Rome  about  the 
year  100,  and  was  succeeded  by  Alexander  I.  about  109.  Alexander  L 
was  succeeded  by  Sixtus  I.,  a  Roman,  in  119.  Sixtus  was  sucoeedbd 
in  127  by  Tslesphorus,  a  Greek,  who  is  said  by  Ireusus  to  have 
suffered  martyrdom  about  the  year  188.  Hygintis,  a  native  of  Athens, 
succeeded  Teleephorus,  and  was  buceeeded  in  142  by  Pius  I.,  a  native 
of  Aquileia.  Pius  was  succeeded  in  161  by  Anicetus,  a  native  of  Syria. 
Anicetus  was  sucdeeded  in  161  by  Soterus,  who  was  succeeded  in  170 
by  Eleutherus,  in  whose  time  Irenseus  visited  Rome.  Eleutherus  was 
succeeded  in  185  by  Victor  I.,  a  native  of  Africa.  To  Victor  succeeded 
Zephyrinus  in  197.  Zepbyrinus  was  feuficeeded  in  217  by  Kallistus  or 
Calixtus  I.,  who  governed  the  see  of  Rome  through  a  period  of  cotii- 
parative  tranquillity  under  the  tolerant  reign  of  Alexander  Sbverus. 
Cidixtus  was  succeeded  in  222  by  Urbsn  I.  Pontianus  succeeded 
Urban  in  230,  and  died  in  exile.  He  was  succeeded  in  285  by  Anthems, 
who  a  few  months  after  his  election  suffered  martyrdom  during  the 
persecution  of  the  Christians  by  Maximinus.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Fabianus  in  236.  Fabianus  was  succeeded  in  252  by  Cornelius,  whose 
election  was  contested  by  Novatianus,  a  Roman  presbyter,  who  is  the 
first  antlpope  recorded  in  history.  Cornelius  was  succeeded  in  253 
by  Lucius  L  To  Lucius  suooeeded  Stephen  I.  in  the  Siimtt  year. 
Stephen  had  a  warm  controversy  with  Cyprian,  bishop  of  Carthsge : 
he  was  succeeded  by  Sixtus  II.  in  257.  Sixtus  was  suooeeded  by 
Dionysius  in  259.  It  was  under  Diohysius  that  the  hereby  of  Paul  of 
Samosata  broke  out.  Dionysius  wss  succeeded  by  Felix  I.  in  270. 
Eutychianus  suooeeded  Felix  in  276,  and  was  succeeded  in  263  by  Caius, 
who  is  said  to  have  been  a  relative  of  the  Emperor  Diodetiafaus. 
Caius  was  succeeded  in  296  by  Maroellihus.  Maroeliinus  died  in  805, 
and  after  a  vacancy  of  three  years  ICarcelluB  was  elected  in  308.  Euse- 


bius  succeeded  Marcellus  in  310,  who  was  succeeded  in  the  same  ysar 
by  Melchiades,  in  whose  time  Constantine '  def^ted  Jiazentitls  ahd 
took  possession  of  Rome.  Melchiades  wss  suocfeeded  in  8i4  by 
Sylvester  I.,  during  whose  pontificate  Constantine  convoked  th^  great 
oouncU  of  Nicsea,  to  which  Sylvester  sent  two  priests  is  his  legates. 
In  that  council  it  was  decreed  that  the  bishbp  of  Rome  should  be 
primate  over  the  churches  of  those  provinces  which  in  dvil  matters 
Were  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  nie  '  Vicarius  Urblsi'  or  imperial 
vicar  of  Rome.— After  this  period  the  popes  with  the  dMes  of  their 
election  are  as  follows : — 


A.D. 

836. 
337. 
852. 


366. 

384. 

398. 

401. 

417. 

418. 

422. 

432. 

440. 

461. 

467. 

483. 

492. 

496. 

498. 

514. 

523. 

526. 

530. 

532. 

535. 

536. 

540. 

555. 

560. 

574. 

578. 

590. 

604. 

607. 

608. 

615. 

619. 

625. 

638. 

640. 

641. 

649. 

654. 

657. 

672. 

676. 

678. 

682. 

684. 

685. 

686. 

687. 

701. 

705. 

708. 

708. 

715. 

731. 

741. 

753. 

758. 

757. 

763. 

772. 

795. 

81«. 

817. 

824. 

827. 

827. 

843. 

847. 

855. 
858. 


Marcus:  a  native  of  Rome,  ttibceeded  S^lvestet  L 

Julius  I.,  a  native  of  Rome. 

Liberius,  a  Roman,  banished  by  Constantlus. 

Felix,  substituted  by  Constantiu^  is  considered  By  iabnt  as  an 

intruder. 
Damasus  L,  a  Spaniard,  elected  after  the  death  of  Liberius. 
Uraicinus,  antipope  against  Damasus. 
Siricius,  a  Roman,  succeeded  Damasus. 
Anastasius  I.,  a  RomaUw 
Innocent  L,  a  native  of  Albano. 
Zofiimus,  a  Greek. 
Boniface  L,  a  Romiin. 
Celestinus  L,  a  Romdn. 
Sixtus  III.,  a  Romaq. 
Leo  I.  of  Rome,  called  '  the  Groat.* 
Hilarius,  a  native  of  Sardinia. 
Simplicius,  a  native  of  Tibui'. 
Felix  III.  of  Rome. 
G^lasius  I.  of  Rome. 
Anastasius  II.  of  Rome. 
Symmachus,  a  native  of  Sardinia 
Hormisdas,  a  native  of  Frusinb. 
John  I.,  a  Tuscan. 
Felix  IV.,  a  native  of  Beneventum. 
Boniface  II.  of  Rome. 
John  II.  of  Rome. 
Agapetua  I.  of  Rome. 
SylveriuB,  a  native  of  Campania 
Vigilius,  a  Roman. 
Pelagius  I,  a  Romsh. 
John  IIL  of  Rome. 
Benedict  I.  of  Rome. 
Pelagius  It  of  Rome. 
Gregory  L  of  Rome,  styled  'the  Great.* 
SabinianuB,  a  native  of  TuscAny. 
Boniface  III.  of  Rome. 
Boniface  IV.,  a  native  of  Abruszo. 
Deusdedit  or  DeodatUs  I.  of  RomlBi 
Boniface  V.,  a  Keapolitan. 
Honorius  L,  a  native  of  Capua. 
Severinus  of  Rome. 
John  IV.,  a  native  of  DalmatiA 
Theodoras,  a  Greek. 
Martin  L  of  Tuderbum. 
Eugenius  I.  of  Rome. 
Vitalianus,  a  natite  of  Sigtxia. 
Deusdedit  II.  of  Romeb 
Domnus  I.  of  Rome. 
Agathon,  a  Sicilian. 
Leo  II.,  a  Sicilian. 
Benedict  II.  of  Rome. 
John  v.,  a  native  of  Syria. 
Conon,  a  native  of  Thraoe. 
Sergius  1.,  a  native  of  Palenttos 
John  VL,  a  native  of  Greece. 
John  VII.,  a  native  of  Greece. 
Sisinius,  a  native  of  Syria^  died  a  nlotith  ftfter* 
Constantine,  a  Syrian. 
Gregory  II.  of  Rome. 
Gregory  III.,  a  Syrian. 

Zacharite,  a  Greek,  ch>wiied  Pepin,  king  of  France. 
Stephen  II.,  survived  kis  electiou  only  a  few  days. 
Stephen  III.  of  Rome. 
Pai4 1.,  a  Roman. 
Stephen  IV.,  a  Sicilian. 
Adrian  L,  a  Roman. 

Leo  III.,  a  Roman,  oroWlied  Chlolemagfte  emperor,  Jul).  800. 
Stephen  V.,  a  Roman. 
Paschal  L,  a  Roman. 
Eugenius  IL,  a  Roman. 

Valentinus,  a  Roman,  died  hi  less  thsui  tWo  months  &fteh 
Gregory  IV.,  a  Roman. 
Seigius  II.,  a  Roman. 
Leo  IV.,  a  Roman. 

Between  Leo  and  his  successor  iMAt  chroniclers  place  JoAK. 
Benedict  III.,  a  Roman. 
Nicholas  I^  a  Roman.    Schism  of  PHontis  begatu 
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867.  Adrian  II..  ft  Bomm. 

872.  John  VIll,  a  Roman. 

882.  Martin  IL,  called  by  some  Uannua  L 

884.  Adrian  IIL,  a  Roman. 

885.  Stephen  YL,  a  Roman. 

891.  Formoana,  biahop  of  Porto.  .  ,  ,  , 

SergiuB,  antipope,  and  after  him  Boniface,    styled  by  some 
Bonifkce  VI. 

890.  Stephen  VIL,  a  Roman. 

897.  Romanui,  a  Tuscan,  died  after  foor  months. 

897.  Theodorus  IL,  a  Roman,  died  in  leas  than  a  month. 

897.  John  IX.  of  Tibur. 

900.  Benedict  IV.,  a  Roman. 

908.  Leo  v.,  a  native  of  Ardea. 
ChriBtopher,  antipope. 

904.  Seigina  IIL,  the  favourite  of  Karozia  and  the  Tuscan  faction.  ■ 

911.  Anastasius  III.,  a  Roman. 

91 S.  Lando,  a  native  of  Sabina. 

914.  John  X.,  a  Roman,  died  in  prison  by  the  Tuscan  faction. 

928.  Leo  YL,  a  Roman. 

929.  Stephen  YIIL,  a  Roman. 

931.  John  XL,  son  of  Sergius  III.  and  of  Marozia. 

936.  Leo  YIL,  a  Roman. 

939.  Stephen  IX.,  a  Roman. 

943.  Martin  IIL,  oalled  by  some  Marinas  IL 

946.  Agapetus  II. 

956.  John  XIL,  Ottaviano  Conti,  nephew  of  John  XL 

He  was  the  first  who  changed  his  name  on  his  assumption. 

963.  Leo  YIIL,  styled  antipope  by  some. 

964.  Benedict  Y.,  a  Roman. 

965.  John  XIIL,  a  Roman. 

972.  Benedict  YL,  was  killed  in  the  tumult  of  Creaoentiua. 

973.  Bomnus  II.,  a  Roman. 

974.  Benedict  YIL,  of  the  Conti  family. 

988.  John  XIY.,  put  to  death  by  Cardinal  Franco. 
Franco,  antipope,  by  the  name  of  Boniface  YIL 

985.  John  XY.,  a  Roman,  died  in  a  few  months. 

986.  John  XYL,  a  Roman. 

996.  Qregory  Y.,  a  Qerman :  Crescentius  put  to  death  by  Otho  IIL 

999.  Sylvester  IL,  Qerbert,  a  native  of  Auveigne. 
1003.  John  XYIIL,  a  Roman. 
1009.  Sergius  lY.,  a  Roman. 

1012.  Benedict  YIIL  of  Tusculum,  of  the  Conti  family. 
1024.  John  XIX.  of  Rome^  brother  of  the  preceding. 
1033.  Benedict  IX.,  nephew  of  the  preceding,  deposed. 

Sylvester,  antipope,  bishop  of  Sabina. 
1044.  Oregory  YL  of  Rome,  abdicated. 

1047.  Clement  IL  of  Saxony  (biihop  of  Bamberg). 

1048.  Damasus  IL  (Poppo.  bishop  of  Brixen). 

1049.  Leo  IX.  (bishop  of  Toul).  Final  separation  of  the  Qreek  Church 
1055.  Yietor  IL  (bishop  of  Eicbstadt). 

1057.  Stephen  IX.  (Frederick,  abbot  of  Monte  Casino). 

1058.  Benedict  X.,  by  some  styled  antipope,  abdicated. 

1059.  Nicholas  IL  of  Burgundy. 
1061.  Alexander  II.  of  Milan. 

1073.  Gk«gory  YIL  (Hildebrand,  a  monk  of  Soana  in  Tuscany). 

Guibert,  antipope,  assumed  the  name  of  Clement  III. 
1086.  Yietor  IIL,  a  native  of  Beneventum. 
1088.  Urban  IL,  a  native  of  France. 
1099.  Paschal  II.,  a  native  of  Tuscany. 

Antipopes — Albert  and  Theodoria 

1118.  Gelasius  IL,  a  native  of  Caietic 

1119.  CalixtuB  IL,  a  native  of  Burgundy. 

1124.  Honorius  IL  (Cardinal  Lamberto,  bishop  of  Ostia). 
1130.  Innocent  IL,  a  Roman. 

Anaoletus,  antipope. 
1148.  Celestinus  IL,  a  Tuscan. 

1144.  Lucius  II.  of  Bologna. 

1145.  Eugenius  IIL  of  Pisa. 

1153.  Ansstasius  lY.,  a  Roman. 

1154.  Adrian  lY.  (Nicholas  Breakspeare),  an  Eogtisnmaa. 
1159.  Alexander  III.  (Cardinal  Orlando  Bandinelli  of  Siena). 

Cardinal  Octavian,  antipope,  by  the  name  of  Yietor. 

Cardinal  Quido,  antipope,  by  the  name  of  PaschaL 

Calixtus,  antipope. 
1181.  Luoius  IL  (Cardinal  Ubaldo  of  Lucca). 
1185.  Urban  IIL  (Uberto  Crivelli,  arohbiakop  of  Milan). 

1187.  Qregory  YIIL  of  Beneventum,  died  in  two  months. 

1188.  Clement  IIL  (Paul,  bishop  of  Praneste). 
1191.  Celestinus  IIL  (Cardmal  Hyadnthus),  a  Roman. 
1198.  Innocent  IIL  (Cardinal  Lotharius  of  Signia). 
1216.  Honorius  IIL  (Cardinal  Savelli  of  Rome). 
1227.  Gregory  IX.  (Cardinal  Hugo  of  Ana^ni). 
1241^  Celestinus  lY.  of  Milan,  died  in  a  few  days. 

1242.  Innocent  lY.  (Cardinal  Sinibaldo  Fiesehi  of  Genoa). 
1254.  Alexander  lY.  (Cardinal  Rinaldo  Conti  of  Anaqui). 
1261.  Urban  lY.  (James,  patriarch  of  Jerusalem),  a  Frenchnuuu 


A.D. 

265.  Clement  lY.  (Guy  of  St.  Gilles  in  Languedoc). 

272.  Gregory  X.  (Tebaldo  Yisoonti  of  Piaoeosa). 

276.  Innocent  Y.  (Cardinal  Peter),  a  native  of  Tarentaise. 

276.  Adrian  Y.  (Ottobono  Fiesehi  of  Genoa),  died  in  a  month. 

276.  John  XXI.  of  Lisbon. 

277.  Nioholas  IIL  (Cardinal  Orsini  of  Rome). 

281.  Martin  lY.  (Cardinal  Simon  de3rie),  a  Frenchman. 
285.  HonoriuB  lY.  (Cardinal  James  ^avelli  of  Rome). 
288.  Nicholas  lY.  (Cardinal  Jerome  of  Asooli). 

294.  Celestinus  Y.  (Pietro  da  Morrone  of  Abmzao),  abdicated. 

295.  Boniface  YIIL  (Cardinal  Benedetto  Gsetani  of  Anagni). 
303.  Benedict  XL  (Cardinal  Nicholas  of  Treviso). 

305.  Clement  Y.  (Bertrand  of  Bordeaux),  removed  the  Papal  See  to 

Avignon. 
816.  John  XXII.  (James  of  Cahors  in  France.) 

Nicholas,  antipope  in  Italy. 
334.  Benedict  XII.  (James  Foumier),  a  Frenchman. 
342.  Clement  YL  (Peter  Rogers  of  Limoges  in  France). 
352.  Innocent  YL  (Stephen  Aubert  of  Limoges). 
362.  Urban  Y.  (William  Grimoard),  a  Frenchman. 
370.  Gregory  XL  (Peter  Roger),  a  Frenchman,  restored  the  Papal 

See  to  Rome. 
378.  Urban  YL  (Bartolomeo  Prignano),  a  Neapolitan. 

Antipope,  Clement,  at  Avignon. 
389.  Boniface  IX.  (Peter  Tomaoelli  of  Naplea). 

Antipope,  Pedro  de  Luna,  a  Spaniard.    [Benedict,  AimpOPR.] 
404.  Innocent  YIL  (Cosmo  MigUorati  of  Sulmona^. 
406.  Gregory  XIL  (Angelo  Corrari  of  Yenioe),  abdicated  at  Constance. 

409.  Alexander  Y.  (Peter  Philargius  of  Candia). 

410.  John  XXIIL  (Cardinal  Cossa),  deposed  by  the  Council  of 

Constance. 
417.  Martin  Y.  (Otho  Colonna),  a  Roman. 
431.  Eugenius  lY.  (Gabriel  Condulmero),  a  Yenetian.    Schism  be 

tween  the  Pope  and  the  Council  of  Basel. 
Felix,  antipope.    [Amadbub  YIIL] 
447.  Nichoks  Y.  (Cardinal  Thomas  of  Sarsana). 
455.  Calixtua  III.  (Alfonso  Borgia),  a  Spaniard. 
458.  Pius  IL  (.£neas  Sylvius  Kcoolomini  of  Siena). 
464.  Paul  IL  (Peter  Barbo  of  Yenioe). 
471.  Sixtus  lY.  (Francis  della  Rovere),  a  Genoese. 
485.  Innocent  YIIL  (Qian  Battista  Cibo),  a  Genoese. 
492.  Alexander  YL  (Kodrigo  Lenzoli  Borgia),  a  Spaniard. 
503.  Pius  III.  (Frauds  Todescbini  Piccolomini),  died  in  a  montii. 
503.  Julius  IL  (Julian  delia  Rovere),  a  Genoese. 
513.  Leo.  X.  (Giovanni  de'  Medici,  aon  of  Lorenso  the  Magnificent). 

522.  Adrian  YL  of  Utrecht,  preceptor  of  Charles  Y. 

523.  Clement  YIL  (Giulio  de'  Medici,  nephew  of  Lorenzo). 

534.  Paul  III.  (Alessandro  Famese  of  Rome),  convoked  the  Council 

of  Trent. 
550.  Julius  III.  (Giovan  Maria  Giood  of  Rome). 
555.  Marcellus  II.  (Cardinal  Cervini  of  Montepulciano),  died  in  a 

month. 
555.  Paul  lY.  (Gianpietro  Carafla),  a  Neapolitan. 
559.  Pius  lY.  (Giovanni  Angelo  Mediohini  of  Milan),  dosed  the 

Coundl  of  Trent 
566.  Piua  Y.  (Michele  Ghislieri  of  Alessandria  in  Piedmont). 
572.  Gregory  XIII.  (Hugo  Buoncompagni  of  Bologna). 
585.  Sixtus  Y.  (Felice  Peretti  of  Montalto  in  the  March  of  Ancooa). 
590.  Urban  YII.  (Gian  Battista  Castagna),  a  Genoese,  died  in  a  few 

days. 

590.  Gregory  XIY.  (Nicola  Sfrondati  of  Milan). 

591.  Innocent  IX.  (Gian  Antonio  Facchinetti  of  Bologna). 

592.  Clement  YIIL  (Ippolito  Aldobrandini),  a  native  of  Fano. 
605.  Leo  XL  (Alessandro  de'  Medid  of  Florence),  died  in  a  month. 
605.  Paul  Y.  (Camillo  Borgheee  of  Rome). 

621.  GregoiT  XY.  (Alessandro  Ludovid  of  Bologna). 

623.  Urban  YIIL  (Maffeo  Barberini),  a  Florentine. 

644.  Innocent  X.  (Gian  Battista  Pamfili  of  Rome). 

655.  Alexander  YII.  (F&bio  Chigi  of  Siena). 

667.  Clement  IX.  (Giulio  Rospigliosi  of  Pistoia). 

670.  Clement  X.  (Emilio  Altieri  of  Rome). 

676.  Clement  XI.  (Benedetto  Odesoalchi  of  Como). 

689.  Alexander  YIIL  (Pietro  Ottoboni  of  Yenice). 

691.  Innocent  XII.  (Antonio  Pignatelli  of  Naples). 

700.  Clement  XL  (C^ian  Franoeeco  Albani  of  Urbino). 

721.  Innocent  XIII.  (Michel  Angelo  Conti  of  Rome). 

724.  Benedict  XIII.  (Yincenzo  Maria  Orsini  of  Rome). 

730.  Clement  XIL  (Lorenzo  Corsini  of  Florence). 

740.  Benedict  XIY.  (Prospero  Lambertini  of  Bologna). 

758.  Clement  XIIL  (Carlo  Rezzonico  of  Yenice). 

769.  Clement  XIY.  (Gian  Yincenao  Ganganelli),  bom  near  RiminL 

775.  Pius  YL  (Angelo  Braschi  of  Cesena). 

800.  Pius  YIL  (Gregorio  Bamaba  Chiaramonti  of  Cesena). 

823.  Leo  XIL  (Annibale  della  Genga),  a  native  of  Romagna. 

829.  Pius  YIIL  (Cardinal  CastigUoni  of  CingoU). 

831.  Gregory  XYL  (Mauro  Capellari),  bom  at  Belluno. 

846.  Pius  IX.  (Giovanni  Maria  Mastai-Feretti),  bom  at  Sinigaglio. 
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PO'BCIA,    [Brutus.] 

PORDENO'NE.  Gioyammi  Aiitohio  LiaNio,  or  Ligiko,  called 
'  II  Pordanone,*  was  born  at  Pordenone  in  Friuli»  in  1483.  From  the 
vigour  of  conception,  the  elevation  of  mind,  and  the  style  of  execution 
which  distioguiiui  his  works»  it  has  been  presumed,  though  it  is  not 
certain,  that  he  frequented  the  school  of  Giorgiooe.  Though  on  the 
whole  inferior  to  Titian,  he  was  his  rival,  and  not  always  without 
success.  He  was  an  able  oolourist  in  oil,  but  chiefly  excelled  in 
fresco.  As  he  principally  painted  frescoes  in  North  or  Upper  Italy, 
he  was  known  in  Lower  Italy  only  by  his  fine  oil  paintings.  His  most 
splendid  work  in  oil  is  the  altar-piece  of  Suita  Maria  dell*  Orto,  at 
Venice,  representing  a  San  Lorenzo  Giustiniani,  surrounded  by  other 
saints,  among  whom  are  St  John  the  Baptist  and  St.  Augustin.  The 
frescoes  of  Pordenone  are  spread  over  the  towns  and  castles  of  Friuli ; 
some  are  at  Genoa,  Mantua,  and  Venice,  but  the  best  preserved  are 
at  Piaoenxa  and  Cremona.  He  was  highly  esteemed  by  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.,  who  ennobled  him.  Hercules  II.,  duke  of  Mantua,  oalled 
him  to  Mantua  to  paint  cartoons  for  tapestry  to  be  made  in  Flanders, 
but  he  soon  afterwards  died  (in  1539),  as  it  was  suspected,  of  poison. 
It  must  be  observed  that  he  adopted  the  name  of '  Regillo/ 

Several  of  Pordenone's  pictures  are  in  England.  In  the  National 
Gallery  is  a  colossal  figure  of  *  An  Apostle ; '  at  Hampton  Court,  a  large 
rich  picture  of  himself  and  family,  and  two  other  pictures ;  and  several 
others  are  in  private  collections^ 

PO'BPHTKY  was  bom  ^D.  233,  either  at  Tyre,  whence  he  is 
oalled  Tyrius,  or  at  Batansea  (Basan),  a  town  of  Syria,  whence  he  is 
called  Bataneotes.  His  original  name  was  Melech,  the  Hebrew  and 
Syriao  for  king,  a.  circumstance  which  occasioned  Suidas  to  say  that 
his  real  name  was  Basikus.  His  preceptor  Loiiginus  changed  his 
Syriac  name  Into  Porphyrins  (a  man  'in  purple/  the  adornment  of  a 
king.)  While  he  was  yet  a  boy,  he  repaired  to  Origen,  who  was  then 
probably  living  at  Cseearea  in  Palestine,  certainly  not  at  his  native  city, 
Alexandria,  as  Holstenius  represents,  following  Vincent  of  Lerin& 
'Whether  Porphyry  became  the  pupU  of  Origen,  or  how  long  he  con- 
tinued with  him  is  uncertain.  He  afterwards  went  to  Athens,  where 
for  some  time  he  studied  under  Longinus,  the  celebrated  philosopher 
and  critic  We  find  him  next  at  Borne,  where  in  the  thirtieth  year  of 
his  age  he  was  a  s^olar  of  Plotinus,  whose  Life  he  has  written,  and 
in  it  he  has  stated  some  particulars  conoerniDg  himself.  After  a  few 
years  he  went  to  Lilybseam  in  Sicily,  and  dwelt  there  till  after  the 
death  of  Plotinus  in  270,  whence  he  is  sometimes  called  Siculus. 
Here,  according  to  Euaebius  and  Jerome,  he  composed  his  fifteen  books 
against  the  Christians;  which  books,  with  more  zeal  than  wisdom, 
were  about  a  century  afterwards  ordered  to  be  publidy  burnt  by  the 
Emperor  Theodosius  the  Elder.  Porphyry  died  at  Home,  towards 
the  end  of  Diocletian's  reign,  about  304. 

Porphyry  has  been  usually  called  '  the  philosopher.'  He  distin- 
guishod  himself  as  an  acute  and  learned  man,  and  wrote  in  the  Greek 
language  upon  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  in  a  simple  and  graceful 
style.  It  is  to  be  lamented  tbat  he  employed  his  talents  in  opposing 
Christianity ;  but  it  was  mistaken  policy  to  destroy  any  of  his  writings. 
Christians  of  modem  times  would  have  been  able  to  turn  the  argu- 
ments of  Porphyry  to  good  aooount  in  further  establishing  the  truth 
of  their  religion.  Fabricius  has  given  a  list  of  Porphyry's  works 
amounting  to  sixty-one,  divided  into  three  classea,  published,  unpub- 
Ushed,  and  lost ;  the  last  class  consiBts  of  forty*three  distinct  per- 
formances. A  neat  edition  of  his  'Life  of  Pythagoras'  and  three 
other  works  was  published  at  Cambridge  in  1655,  with  the  Dissertation 
of  Holstenius  on  the  life  and  writings  of  Porphyry  subjoined.  Others 
of  his  works  have  been  printed  at  different  times ;  but  no  complete 
edition  of  all  that  are  extant  has  appeared.  The  four  books  'On 
Abstinence  from  Animal  Food '  are  one  of  Porphyry's  best  works*  and 
contain  a  great  deal  of  curious  matter  applicable  to  illustrate  the 
history  of  philosophy.  His  '  Introduction  to  the  Categories  of  Aris- 
totle,' which  is  a  useful  little  treatise,  is  prefixed  to  the  editions  of 
the  *  OrganoD.*  He  wrote  also  a  '  Conmientary  on  the  Categories  of 
Aristotle '  in  question  and  answer,  which  was  edited  by  Bogard,  1548, 
4 to.  The  Compientary  of  Porphyry  on  the  '  Harmonica'  of  Ptolemy, 
is  printed  in  the  collection  of  Wallis :  unfortunately,  only  the  &r«t 
book  and  the  firat  seven  chapters  of  the  second  are  extant. 

One  of  the  works  of  Porphyry,  and  a  fragment  of  another  enume- 
rated among  the  lost,  were  discovered  by  Mai,  in  the  Ambrosian 
Library  at  Milan,  and  published  by  him  in  1816.  The  former  is 
styled  'Ad  Marcellam.'  It  seems  that  Porphyry  had  married 
Marcella,  the  widow  of  a  friend  who  was  a  Christian,  and  that  at  the 
end  of  ten  months,  upon  taking  a  journey,  he  addressed  this  little 
work  to  her.  The  fragment,  which  is  in  verec,  belongs  to  a  work 
iu  ten  books,  known  by  the  name  of  'De  Philosophia  ex  Oraculis 
Libri.' 

(Suidas,  Lexicon;  Lardner,  Crtdibility j  Holstenius,  J)c  Vita  ef 
ScriptU  Porphyrii  DUtartatio ;  Fabricius,  £ibL  Grasca  j  Bitter, 
OtschiclUe  der  Philosopkie.) 

POKSE'NA  or  POKSK'NNA,  a  Lar  (or  mighty  lord)  of  the  Etruscan 
town  of  Clusium,  with  whom  we  are  made  acquainted  in  the  early 
history  of  Home.  When  the  Tarquina,  In  the  second  year  after  their 
expulsion  (b.o.  508),  had  been  deteated  near  the  forest  of  Arsia,  they 
sought,  as  we  are  told,  the  assistance  of  Lar  Porsena  (Liv.,  ii  9.) 
According  to  Livy,  the  Etruscan  prince  immediately  marched  with  his 


army  against  Rome,  which  was  thrown  into  the  greatest  consternation. 
The  Tarquins  themselves  however  are  entirely  lost  sight  of  in  the 
narrative  of  the. events- which  ensued.  Porsena  appeared  with  his 
overwhelming  forces  before  the  Janiculum,  and  the  Romans,  who  had 
fortified  theinselves  here,  fled  back  to  the  Tiber.  The  defence  of  the 
bridge  (Pons  Sublicius)  was  intrusted  to  Horatius  Codes,  who  bade 
his  companions  retreat  across  the  bridge  and  break  down  the  part 
behind  him,  while  he  resisted  the  hosts  of  the  Etrurians  at  the  western 
end.  His  request  was  obeyed,  and  when  the  bridge  was  broken  down, 
Horatius,  after  having  prayed  to  Father  Tiberinus,  threw  himself  into 
the  water,  and  swam  across  amidst  the  darts  of  the  enemy.  Porsena, 
having  thus  failed  in  his  attack,  laid  siege  to  the  city,  garrisoned  the 
Janiculum,  and  pitched  his  camp  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  The 
Romans  at  first  kept  within  the  city,  and  drove  all  their  cattle  within 
the  walls;  but  the  consuls  P.  Valerius  and  T.  Lucretius  devised  a 
stratagem  by  which  the  Etruscans  were  drawn  into  a  snare  and  suffered 
great  loss.  The  siege  however  continued,  and  Rome  suffered  from 
famine.  A  Roman  youth  of  noble  birth,  C.  Mucins,,  who  was  indignant 
at  the  sufferings  of  his  countrymen,  went^  with  the  approbation  of  the 
senate,  across  the  Tiber  with  the  intention  of  killing  the  invading  king. 
DiBguised  and  armed  with  a  dagger,  he  found  his  way  into  the  tent 
of  Porsena ;  but  mistaking  the  secretary  of  the  king  for  the  king 
himself^  he  killed  him.  Being  seized  by  the  king's  attendants,  he 
frankly  declared  his  intentions;  and  added,  that  he  was  not  the  only 
Roman  youth  that  aimed  at  the  king's  life.  Upon  this  the  king 
threatened,  to  bum  him  alive^  unless  he  revealed  his  associates ;  but 
Mucins,  to .  show  to  the  king  that  he  did  not  fear  bodily  suffering, 
thrust  his  right  hand  into  a  fire  "which  happened  to  be  burning  upon 
an  altar.  The  king,  ftdmiiing  the  intrepidity  of  the  young  man, 
ordered  him  .to  be  removed  from  the  altar,  and  gave  him  his  liberty. 
Mucins  Uien  told  the  king  that  there  were  three  hundred  noble 
Romans  who  had  bound  tiiemselves  by  an  oath  to  kill  him,  and  that 
it  had  been  his.  lot  to  make  the  first  attempt.  Upon  this  Porsena 
offered  peace  to  the  Romans  on  condition  that  they  should  give  back 
to  the  Veientines  their  territory;  the  Janiculum  was  also  evacuated 
upon  the  delivery  of  hostages.  Porsena  returned  to  Clusium,  leaving 
to  the  famished.  Romans  hia  well-stored  camp. 

The  inconsistencies  and  incongruities  of  this  stor^  have  been  pointed 
out  by  Beaufort  and  Niebuhr.  We  have  however  several  statements 
from  which  we  may  gather  some  glimpses  of  the  real  course  of  events 
80  much  disfigured  in  the  nazrative  of  Livy.  Tacitus  ('  Hist/  iiL  72) 
says  that  the  city  was  taken  by  Porsena,  a  fi&et  which  at  once  throws 
light  upon  the  whole  transaction.  From  Pliny  ('Hist.  Nat,'  xxxiv.  89) 
we  leam  that  the  Romans  were  prohibited  by  Porsena  from  using  iron 
for  any  other  purpose  than  agriculture ;  and  another  proof  of  the  entire 
submission  of  Rome  to  the  foreign  conqueror  is  implied  in  the  story 
(Dionys.  Hal.,  v.  35)  that  the  senate  sent  to  him  an  ivory  throne  and 
other  insignia  of  royalty.  These  dreumstances  place  it  beyond  doubt 
that  for  a  time  the  Etruscan  king  was  master  of  Home.  In  the  Roman 
tradition  the  tnith  is  entirely  distorted,  and  the  whole  affair  between 
the  Romans  and  Porsena  is  represented  as  a  series  of  generous  and 
magnanimous  actions  on  both  sides. 

After  Porsena  had  left  Rome  with  his  hostages,  consisting  of  a 
number  of  maidens  and  youths,  Cloelia,  one  of  the  maidens,  effected 
her  escape  at  the  head  of  her  female  companions.  The  Romans,  faith- 
ful to  their  treaty,  sent  her  back,  but  the  king,  no  less  generous  than 
the  Romans,  not  only  gave  her  liberty,  but  allowed  her  to  select  from 
the  young  male  prisoners  all  those  whom  she  might  wish  to  restore  to 
freedom.  The  accounts  in  Dionysius  (v.  S3),  Plutarch  (' Publ.,'  19), 
and  Pliny  ('  Hist.  Nat,'  xxxiv.  13),  are  somewhat  inconsistent  with 
one  another.  After  his  return  to  Clusium,  continues  the  legend,  Por- 
sena sent  hia  son  Aruns  with  an  army  againat  Aricia,  then  the  principal 
town  of  Latium,  that  it  might  not  appear  as  if  his  former  campaign 
had  been  entirely  useless.  The  fact  however  seems  to  be,  that  beiog 
in  possession  ox  Rome,  he  wished  to  make  himself  master  of  all 
iLatium.  The  Aridnes  were  at  first  dismayed,  but  they  asked  and 
obtained  aid  from  other  Latin  towns,  and  from  Cuma  in  Campania, 
and  thus  gaining  freah  confidence,  they  ventured  on  a  battle.  But  the 
first  attack  of  the  Etruscans  was  so  violent  that  the  Aridnes  them- 
selves were  put  to  flight ;  the  Cumans  however  attacked  the  enemy 
from  behind  and  defeated  him.  Aruns  fell,  and  with  him  the  greater 
part  of  his  army.  Those  who  escaped  sought  a  refuge  at  Rome,  where 
they  were  kindly  received,  and  a  district  (Vicus  Tusous)  was  assigned 
to  those  who  wished  to  settle  there.  It  was  not  until  this  event  that 
Porsena,  according  to  the  legend,  sent  envoys  to  Rome  for  the  purpose 
of  restoring  the  Tarquins  to  their  country.  But  reodving  for  answer 
that  the  liberty  which  Rome  had  once  gained  could  only  oease  with 
the  existence  of  the  dty,  and  that  she  would  throw  open  her  gates 
rather  to  an  enemy  than  to  Tarquin,  he  did  not  urge  his  demand,  sent 
back  those  hijstages  who  were  still  in  his  possession,  and  restored  to 
the  Romans  the  district  of  the  Vdentes,  which  had  been  taken  from 
them  by  the  treaty  of  the  Janiculum.  The  peace  between  Porsena 
and  the  Romans  was  never  interrupted,  and  from  this  moment  we  lose 
sight  of  the  Etruscan  king  in  the  history  of  Rome.  It  is  highly  pro- 
bable that  he  retained  the  sovereignty  of  Rome  till  the  defeat  at  Arida, 
when  the  Romans  seem  to  have  rsgained  their  independence.  It  must 
therefore  have  been  after  this  event  that  the  propertv  of  the  king  which 
I  was  found  in  the  dty*  was  publidy  sold.    This  sale  gave  rise  to  the 
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i^mMical  mutoai  of  Mitig  the  goods  of  King  Foneii%  iddoh 
ooniinaMl  down  to  the  time  of  LiTy  (ii»  14)« 

Poraena  was  probably  a  fabulous  hero  of  the  Etnisoans,  belonging 
to  an  age  mueh  snterior  to  any  of  which  ws  have  historioal  records. 
The  Roman  legends  faowerer  have  interwoven  his  name  with  the  war 
agsinst  the  Struscaofl^  which  the  Taiquins  are  said  to  have  oaused 
soon  after  their  expulsion.  How  little  Porsma  belongs  to  real  history 
may  be  oondnded  from  the  fabnlous  aoooont  of  his  monument^  * 
building  as  inoonoeivable  as  any  deaoribed  in  the '  Arabian  Nights.' 

(Niebuhr,  BiaL  o/ JKosis,  l  note  405*  oompared  with  p»  561.) 

POKSON,  RICHARD,  an  eminent  Greek  aeholar  and  aritio^  was 
bom  on  Christmaa-day  1759,  and  died  on  the  25th  of  September  1808. 
His  parents  were  people  in  humble  life  al  East  Rustoa  in  Norfolk^ 
where  bis  father  was  parish  olerk.  The  father  was  a  man  of  ezoelteiit 
sense  and  average  attaikiments ;  he  not  only  taught  his  children  to 
tead  and  writer  but  he  early  taught  them  tiiose  habits  of  industry^ 
firugalityi  and  order  whioh  they  retaioed  tiunough  life.  But  ths  great 
mental  powers  which  showed  themselves  in  two  of  the  aons^  Riohard 
and  Thomas,  they  derived  ftom  their  mother :  suoh  at  least  was  the 
opinion  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hewitt.  Frofn  childhood,  whatever  Riohard 
did  was  done  in  a  superior  manner.  Before  he  was  sent  to  lohool  his 
mother  employed  him  in  spinning,  and  from  the  same  quantity  of 
wool  he  always  produced  more  yam  and  of  a  better  quality  than 
either  his  sister  or  brothers.  Whilst  he  was  epiiyiing  he  constantly 
had  a  book  lying  open  before  him,  in  which  he  read  most  attentively; 
and  before  he  could  write  he  had  taught  himsc^  firom  an  old  book  as 
far  as  the  cube  root  in  arithmetic.  At  nine  years  of  ags  Ricbsrd 
Person  was  sent  to  a  day-school  at  Happesburgh,  kept  by  a  Mr.  Bam* 
mere,  a  good  arithmetician  and  excellent  writhig^master;  and  to  him 
he  was  indebted  for  the  beautiful  handwriting  which  in  after  years 
enriched  both  his  own  books  and  those  of  his  friends  with  cfaaraoteristio 
annotations,  which  added  to  the  value  of  every  book  which  passed 
through  his  hands.  From  Mr.  Summers,  Poraen  also  lesmed  the 
rudiments  of  Latin,  and  during  the  three  years  that  he  was  his  pupil, 
he  had  every  evening  on  his  return  home  to  repeat  to  his  father  hil 
leasons  of  the  day,  and  this  in  the  most  ezaet  manner.  When  Riohard 
was  twelve  years  of  age  the  Rev.  Charies  Hewitt,  vicar  of  Bast 
Kuston  and  Bacton,  generously  offered  to  teach  him  gratuitously  with 
his  own  sons.  Mr.  Hewitt  lived  at  Bacton,  and  the  Pdrsons  at  Huston^ 
four  miles  off;  so  every  Monday  morning,  Ridiard,  carrying  with  him 
his  humble  provision  for  the  week,  trudged  off  to  Mr.  Hewitt's  to 
read,  and  returned  home  en  the  Ssturday  aflemoon.  Some  years 
after,  his  brothers  Henry  snd  Thoma%  the  latter  eleven  yean  younger 
than  Richard,  received  the  same  gratuitous  instruotiCn  from  Mr. 
Hewitt ;  and  here  it  may  be  recorded  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  late 
Dr.  Da^,  master  of  Caius,  who  was  intimately  aoquainted  with  boUi 
the  brothers,  Thomas  Porson  was  fully  equal  to  tUohard  in  ability ; 
he  kept  a  cisisical  school  al  Fakenham,  bat  died  at  the  age  of 
twenty-fonr. 

By  Mr.  Hewitt,  Richard  was  introduced  to  Mr.  Norris  of  Witton,  a 
tieighboaring  country  gentleman,  who  was  so  mach  strack  with  the 
lad's  superior  mind  and  attainments  that  he  induced  his  ftiends  to  join 
him  in  a  subscription  (or  the  purpose  of  sending  him  to  Eton,  wheie 
in  1774  he  vras  placed  on  the  foundation.  The  death  of  his  patron, 
Mr.  Norris,  which  occurred  whilst  Porson  was  at  Eton,  did  not  affect 
his  prospects ;  for  by  the  kiAdness  of  Sir  George  Baker,  an  eminent 
physician,  and  some  other  friends  of  Us  late  bmeftuitor,  he  was 
enabled  to  remain  at  Eton,  and  was  afterwards  sent  to  Cambridge. 
Towards  the  end  of  1777  he  was  admitted  nnder-graduate  of  Trinity 
College.  In  1781  he  was  elected  to  a  university  scholarship  on  Lord 
Craven's  foundation,  and  on  his  taking  his  degree  the  following  year 
he  was  third  senior  optime  and  senior  medalist.  In  October  1782  he 
was  elected  a  Fellow  of  his  college,  being  one  of  the  first  who  ever 
obtained  that  distinction  in  the  year  of  his  B.A.  degree^  In  1785  he 
took  the  degree  of  M.A. ;  and  in  1790  he  was  made  Regius  Professor 
of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Cambridge  by  the  unanimous  votes  of 
the  electors.  The  salary  to  this  office  was  only  401.  a  year,  but  the 
appointment  was  gratifying  to  him,  and  it  was  his  wish  to  mAke  it 
something  better  than  a  sinecure,  by  giving  an  annual  couMe  of 
lectures  in  the  college,  if  rooms  had  bMn  assigned  to  him  for  the 
purpose ;  but  in  this  he  was  thwsrted.  Some  scruples  that  he  felt 
with  regard  to  subscribing  to  the  Thiiiy*nine  Articles  detetred  him 
from  taking  orders;  and,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  college,  he 
vacated  his  fellowship  in  1791,  the  msster  and  fellows  refusing  to  give 
him  a  lay-feilowship, 

Porson  struggled  with  poverty  repeatedly  during  his  Ufe,  and 
endured  great  privations,  especially  after  being  made  Greek  professor. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  bodily  strength  and  has  often  been  known  to 
walk  from  Cambridge  to  London,  62  mUes,  in  one  day,  to  attend  his 
dub  in  the  evening,  as  he  could  not  afford  to  pay  the  ooach  hte, 
haying  only  his  professorship  of  401.  a  year  to  live  on.  He  told  the 
writer  of  this  memoir  that  daring  these  days  of  forced  eoonomy  he 
had  lived  in  London  one  calender  month  for  a  guinea,  taking  only  two 
meals  a  day,  and  those  of  the  most  frugal  kind. 

Person  had  for  several  years  been  an  occasional  contributor  to 
<Maty's  Review,' the  '  Monthly  Review,' and  the  <  Gentleman's  Maga- 
lioe,'  but  he  had  not  come  before  the  public  in  his  own  name  as  an 
author  till  some  letters  upon  the  contested  vene,  1  John  chap,  v.. 


verse  7,  called  forth  the  admirable  < Letters  to  Ahihdeaoon  Travis*  in 
170OL  In  that  work  it  is  difficult  to  lay  whether  argument  or  wit^ 
vivacity  of  manner,  or  patience  of  reaearob,  be  most  conspicnous ;  and 
when  the  high  importanoe  of  the  subject  is  considered,  recommended 
as  it  is  not  only  by  the  qualities  above  mentioned,  but  by  ah  exquisite 
specimeta  of  English  composition,  the  omnpantive  neglect  whioh  it 
has  met  wiUi  firom  the  author^s  countrvmen  is  not  a  little  ftnirprislng. 

In  1792  a  number  of  Person's  friends  and  admirers,  amonsst  whom 
were  Mr.  Coke  of  Holkham,  Dr.  Panr,  Dr.  L  and  Dr.  M.  Raioe,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Crachuode,  and  ssTeral  other  persons  ef  high  eharaoter, 
subscribed  a  sum  of  about  20001.  which  was  vested  ft>r  his  benefit  in 
the  funds.  After  Ponon's  death  the  surviving  ttustees  transfbmd 
to  the  university  4002.  of  tiiis  money,  upon  trust,  the  uiterest  of  which 
is  applied  to  the  purpose  of  giving  an  annual  prise,  called  the  Porson 
Prise.  Let  the  undergraduate  who  gains  that  prise,  duly  estimate 
the  encouragement  given  to  learning  in  the  case  of  the  coQScientiotts 
Porson  I 

In  November  1796  Potion  mAMried  Mrs.  Lunsn,  the  Siftler  of  Mr. 
Perry,  editor  of  the  Morning  Chtonicle.  This  lady  died  in  leas  than 
six  months  after  her  marrisge^ 

On  the  establishment  of  the  London  Institittion  PotsoB  was  appointed 
head  librariati  with  a  salary  of  2002.  a  year,  and  he  wss  thos  placed 
for  the  first  tims  in  hii  life  ill  eomfbrtable  circumstances.  His 
character  has  been  traduced  as  being  an  habitual  drunkard,  but  he  was 
not  so — that  at  times  he  drank  even  to  intoiioatioh  cannot  bovrever 
be  denied.  Like  Johnson,  he  could  piractise  abstinence  more  easily 
than  temperance.  He  lived  in  days  when  the  leading  statesmen  and 
politicians  wete  not  ashamed  of  being  seen  under  the  Influence  of 
wine :  but  they  were  orthodox  men ;  and  though  Porson  hss  been 
vilified  for  his  ooeasiottal  intemperaooe,  it  may  without  much  hesita- 
tion be  affirmed  that  it  was  his  reforming  principles  in  Chnroh  and 
State  that  brought  much  of  the-obloquy  upoli  him. 

For  msny  years  befool  his  death  Potaon  Bufibnid  So  severely  ftom 
spasmodic  asthma  as  to  iiiterrupt  him  in  every  study  to  which  he 
applied  himself;  yet,  nottUKthstandfaig  this,  fbw  men  accustomed 
themselves  to  such  patient  aud  continued  toil.  He  had  undertaken  to 
make  out^  and  copy  the  almost  oUiterated  manuscript  of  the  Lexicon 
of  Photius,  snd  this  he  had  juSt  completed,  when  the  copy  which  hsd 
cost  him  ten  months'  labour  was  burnt  in  Mr.  Perix>  house  at 
Merton.  The  original,  being  a  tmiftM^  and  intrusted  to  him  by  his 
college,  he  carried  with  him  wherever  he  went,  and  fortunately  he 
was  absent  from  Merton  when  the  fire  took  places  Unhiffled  by  the 
loss,  he  sat  down  without  a  murmur  and  made  a  second  copy  ss 
beautiful  as  the  first 

On  the  19th  of  September  1606  Porsoii  was  seised  with  an  apoplectio 
fit  while  walking  in  the  Strand ;  he  recovered  sufficiently  to  be  removed 
to  his  rooms  in  the  Old  Jewry  the  next  morning,  but  in  the  course  of 
the  day  another  fit  deprived  him  of  eonsdousneas,  and  after  lingering 
till  Sunday  the  26th  he  expired.  His  remains  were  conveyed  to 
Cambridge,  and  intwred  in  the antechapel  of  Trinity  College,  where 
a  monument  to  his  memory  is  erected.  The  bust  by  Ghantrey  has  no 
resemblsnce  to  Person,  but  a  cast  of  his  head  and  fkce  taken  after  his 
death  by  Gangsnelli  is  most  accurate,  and  firom  this  many  busta  have 
been  made. 

Richard  Poivon  was  one  of  the  profonndest  Greek  scholars  snd  the 
greatest  verbal  critic  that  any  sge  or  country  hss  produced.  He 
possessed  every  quality  which  is  necessary  to  the  formation  of  a 
Bcholar--a  stupendous  memory,  unwearied  application,  great  acutoness^ 
atrong  sound  sense,  and  a  lively  perception  both  of  the  beautiful  and 
the  ludicrous.  Besides  these  qualifications  he  enjoyed  the  rare  faculty 
of  conjecturing  from  the  imperfect  date  of  oorrupt  readings  the  very 
woidl  of  the  author  whose  text  he  sought  to  restore ;  in  this  last 
particular  we  know  of  no  one,  with  the  single  exception  of  Bentley, 
who  can  be  named  in  comparison  with  him,  and  in  some  pointe  we 
should  not  hesiteto  to  place  Porson  before  that  great  Aristarchua  of 
criticism. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  Person's  reading  was  confined 
to  the  Greek  poete ;  we  doubt  if  there  were  any  cIsaaicaT  author  whom 
he  had  not  read,  and  we  are  confident  that  he  was  fkmiliar  with  the 
whole  mssB  of  Greek  literattire.  We  have  looked  through  the  editions 
of  Grtoek  books  Uiat  belonged  to  him,  which  are  now  in  the  hands  of 
difibrent  individnids  or  in  public  libraries,  and  there  is  not  one  whioh 
does  not  bear  some  traces  of  his  careAil  and  critical  perusaL  He  was 
besides  an  excellent  French  sdholar,  snd  was  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  French  literature  of  the  middle  ages.  His  knowledge  of 
English  literature  was  immense ;  and  so  extraordinary  wss  his  memory 
that  he  could  repeat  whole  pages,  not  only  of  poetry  but  of  prose,  in 
the  most  accurate  and  beautifm  manner.  He  was  fond  of  the  society 
of  young  people^  to  whom  he  talked  freely,  mixing  instruction  with 
vrit  and  humonr ;  but  he  had  no  liking  for  mere  learned  pedants,  and 
could  not  be  made  to  talk  before  them.  Porson  published  very  Uttle^ 
but  that  little  was  of  surpassing  excellence :  for  a  correct  account  of 
his  literary  labours  the  reader  is  referted  to  '  Tracto  and  Miaoellaneous 
Criticisms  of  the  kte  Richard  Person,'  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Eidd, 
London,  1810,  Poison's  edition  of  the  Lexicon  of  Photins,  and  his 
'Adversaria,'  were  published  after  his  death.  The  greatest  complamt 
that  can  be  made  against  Person  is,  that  vrith  such  vast  capabilitiefl 
he  did  so  little.    A  very  large  sum  wss  offered  him  for  an  Mlition  of 
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Ariatopbaoef,  bat  h«  would  noi  undertaka  lh«  work,  whleh  in  Dr. 
RaiD«'a  opinion  would  not  htTe  oooapied  him  more  than  six  months. 
The  money  was  no  temptation  to  him,  and  be  waa  OTer-acmpnloua  in 
his  notiona  of  the  datSea  of  an  editor,  never  folly  latiafying  himself, 
and  eonoeiving  that  lomething  waa  atill  wanting,  where  no  one  but 
himself  eould  diaeoTer  any  deficiency. 

Thoaa  who  knew  Ponon  beat  eateemed  him  moal  He  oared  not 
Ibr  money;  he  waa  economical  in  his  habito,  bat,  with  his  small 
meanfly  moBt  generous  to  the  three  orphan  children  of  his  brother 
Henry.  We  cannot  conclude  this  notice  better  than  by  quoting  the 
words  of  the  Rot,  Thomas  Turton,  Rogius  Profesior  of  Divinity, 
Gambridge : — **  There  is  one  qoality  of  the  mind  in  which  it  may  be 
confidently  maintained  that  Mr.  Porson  bad  no  superior — I  mean,  the 
moat  pure  and  inflexible  love  of  truth.  0nder  tne  influence  of  thu 
principle,  he  was  cantiou^  and  patient,  and  perseTering  iu  his 
reeearohes;  and  scrupuloaaly  accurate  in  stating  fko^  as  he  found 
them.  AU  iriio  were  mtimste  with  him  bear  witness  to  this  noble 
part  of  his  oharacter,  and  his  works  confirm  the  testimony  of  his 
friends."  (*A  Vindication  of  the  Literary  Chaiaoter  of  the  ktto 
Professor  Person,'  by  Crito  Cantabrigienu*.) 

PORT-ROTALISTa  The  Port-Royal-des-Cbamps  was  a  celebrated 
convent  of  nuns,  situated  not  far  from  YemiUes,  on  the  left  of  the 
high  road  leading  from  RambouiUet  to  Chartres.  The  site  of  the 
convent  is  a  deep  vale,  enclosed  by  hills.  The  monastery  waa  founded 
about  1204,  with  a  donation  made  by  Hatthieu  de  Harli,  of  the  fismily 
of  Montmorency,  when  he  was  going  to  set  out  for  the  Holy  Land. 
The  nana  were  of  the  order  of  fit  Bernard,  and,  by  a  papal  bull,  had 
the  right  of  chooaing  their  abbess.  In  ISfiS  the  pope  conferred  on 
the  convent  the  right  of  affording  an  asylum  to  such  lay  peraonagea 
as,  being  disgusted  with  the  world,  and  befaig  their  own  masters, 
should  wish  to  live  in  monastio  aadnsion  without  bmding  themselves 
by  permanent  vows. 

The  important  neriod  of  the  history  of  Port-Royal  begina  wkh  the 
appointment  of  toe  elder  Aog^que  ArD«ald«  sbter  of  the  famous 
controversialist  Antoine  Amauld.  [Abnauld,  AiiTOXirK.}  Ang^ltque 
was  a  mere  child  when  she  was  appointed,  through  family  interest,  to 
be  coadjntrix  of  the  abbess  Jeanne  de  Boulehard,  about  the  year  1600. 
In  1602  Boulehard  died,  and  Aogeiique^  then  not  quite  eleven  yeam 
old,  waa  consecrated  abbess.  She  was  of  course  an&sted  in  the  ezer- 
oise  of  her  ofSce  by  the  elder  nunst  As  she  grew  to  womanhood,  she 
conceived  tiie  plan  of  a  reform  in  the  diwipline  of  the  convent^  whidi 
had  grown  rather  loose,  and  she  carried  it  into  execution.  The  leading 
featurea  of  this  reform  were  a  community  of  goods,  absolute  silence^ 
abstinence  from  meat,  rigid  sedusion,  asoetic  exercises,  and  the  infliction 
of  penitential  mortification.  In  1626  Ang^que  removed  with  her 
nuns  to  a  house  in  the  Fauxbourg  St-Jacques  at  Paris,  on  account  of 
an  epidemic  which  raged  at  Port-Royal-dea-Champs,  and  which  was 
attributed  to  the  dampness  and  unhealthtDeas  of  that  district.  In 
1638  a  new  and  more  epacious  house  was  purchased  for  the  monastio 
establishment  at  Paris,  in  the  Rue  de  Bonlax  near  the  Rue-Coquilli^re, 
and  the  church  wa^  consecrated  by  the  archbiahop  of  Paris  with  great 
solemnity.  The  new  convent  was  called  Port-Royal-de-Paris.  The 
building  of  Port-Rloyal-dea-Cbampi^  which  continued  to  belong  to  the 
»an)e  monastic  iostxtntion,  was  occupied  afterwards  by  several  picas 
and  learned  men  who  wished  to  live  a  secluded  life  according  to  the 
spirit  of  the  papal  boll  of  1228,  and  who  were  styled  'Lea  Solitairss 
dePort-Hoyal.' 

This  was  the  origin  of  the  flimous  school  of  Port-Royal  One  of 
the  first  of  these  recluses  wa^  Claude  Lancelot,  the  grammarian.  He 
was  joined  by  Antoine  le  Ifaistre,  a  distinguished  sdvocate,  and  his 
brother  Loub  Isaac  le  Maistre  de  Sacy,  by  Antoine  Amauld,  brother  of 
the  Abbess  Ang^Uque,  by  Pierre  Nicole,  Nicolas  Fbntaine,  Thomas  du 
FosB^,  and  others:  [Abnauld,  Aivtoiki.]  They  were  most  of  them 
friends  and  disciples  of  Du  Verger  d'Hauranne,  abbot  of  St.  Qyran, 
well  known  for  his  controversies  with  the  Jesuits,  and  bii  connection 
with  Jansenius,  who  had  been  his  school-fellow  at  Louvain.  Le  Maistre 
de  Sacy  was  for  a  time  spiritual  director  of  the  nuns  of  Port-Hoyal-de- 
Paris.  Lancelot  and  his  friends  established  a  school  at  Port-Boyal-des- 
Cbamps  for  the  hotter  regions,  moral,  and  scholastic  instruction  of  a 
limited  number  of  pupils.  They  objected  above  all  to  the  lax  morality 
of  the  Jesuits,  and  to  their  method  of  educationt  which  admitted  no 
improvement  The  school  of  Port-Royal  consisted  of  five  classes  of 
fi?e  pupils  each.  Lancelot,  Arnauld,  De  Sacy,  Nicole,  Fbntaine,  and 
others  were  the  teachers^  and  they  published  in  concert  a  number  of 
school-books  which  have  ever  sinco  maintained  a  reputation,  'itie 
school  of  Port-Roytd  flourished  from  1646  to  1660,  It  formed  many 
distinguished  pupils:  Racine  and  Tillemont  were  of  the  number. 
Among  the  school-books  that  were  published  for  the  use  of  that  insti- 
tution the  following  deserve  especial  mention :  1,  *  Nouvelle  M^thode 
pour  appendre  la  Langoe  Latino ; '  2* ' Nouvelle  M^thode  pour  appendre 
la  Laogue  Qrecqne ; '  8,  *  Jardin  des  Racines  Qrecques ;  *  4, '  Gram- 
maire  G^n^rale;'  9,  'El^mens  de  Q^mdtrie.*  All  these  works  were 
written  conjoint^  by  Lancelot,  Amauld,  and  Sacy. 

In  the  meantime  the  number  of  nuns  and  novices  of  Port-Royal-de- 
Paris  faavmg  greathr  increased,  the  abbess  Ang^Hque  Arnauld  deter- 
mined upon  transferring  part  of  them  to  Port-Royal-des-Champs. 
Upon  this  the  school  of  Port-Royal  was  removed  from  the  latter  place 
to  i'ariby  Hue  bt.  Dominique,  Fkuxbouig  St.  Jacques,  but  after  three 


years  the  tsaehers  were  restored  to  Port-Royal-dea-Ohamps^  where 
thsy  no  longer  oceupied  the  monastio  buildings  but  a  farm-house^ 
called  Lea  Granges,  on  the  neighbouring  hill. 

In  1668,  Fope  Innocent  I.  having  condemned  five  propositionB  in 
the  book  of  Jansenius,  Arnauld  wrote  to  prove  that  these  propositions 
did  not  exist  in  the  book  of  Jansenius,  at  least  not  in  the  sense  attri- 
buted to  them.  Upon  this  Amauld  was  accused  of  Jansenism,  and 
the  nuns  of  Port-Royal,  with  theur  abbess  Ang^Iique,  refused  to  sign 
the  formulary  acknowledging  that  the  five  alTeged  heretical  proposi- 
tions were  contained  in  the  work  of  Jansenius.  At  last  an  order 
eame  from  the  king,  in  1660,  to  suppreas  the  school  and  drive  away 
the  boarden  from  Port-Royal-des-Ohamps.  The  nuns  oontinuing 
refractory,  POrefiz,  archbishop  of  Paris,  sent  a  "paxtj  of  police-officers 
in  1664,  who  arrested  the  abbess,  her  niece  Ang^lique  Arnauld  the 
younger,  or  Ang^lique  de  St  Jean,  the  miBtress  of  the  novices,  and 
other  nuns,  and  distributed  them  among  several  monasteries,  where 
they  were  kept  in  a  state  of  confinement  [Abnaxtld,  Aitq^liqub.] 
Meantime  some  of  the  nuns  who  had  remained  at  Port-Royal-de- 
Paris  intrigued  with  the  government  in  order  to'  become  independent 
of  Port-Royal-des-Champs,  and  Louis  XIV.  appointed  a  separate 
abbess  to  Port-Royal-de-Paris.  In  1669  k  compromise  was  made 
between  the  pope  and  the  defenders  of  Jansenius,  which  was  called 
*'  the  peaee  of  Clement  IX."  The  nuns  of  Port-Royal-des-Champa  with 
their  own  abbess  were  then  restored  to  their  convent,  but  Port-Royal- 
de-Paria  was  not  reetored  to  them ;  a  division  of  property  was  eflected 
between  the  two  communities,  by  order  of  the  king,  which  was  con- 
firmed by  a  bull  of  Clement  X.  dated  1671.  Each  convent  retained 
its  own  abbess.  Several  disputes  took  place  between  the  two  com- 
munitiei^  in  which  the  archbishop  of  Fmis  and  the  Jesuits  took  an 
aetivepart 

At  last,  in  March  1708,  a  bull  of  Pope  Clement  XL  suppressed  the 
convent  of  Port<>Royal-des>Champs  and  gave  the  property  to  Port- 
Roy  al-de-Paris.  In  1709  IVArgenson,  the  Ueutenant-de-polioe  of  Paris, 
was  sent  with  a  body  of  men  to  Port-Royal-des-Champs,  and  he 
removed  from  thence  the  nuns,  who  were  distributed  among  several 
convents.  The  convent  and  church  of  Port-Royal-des-Champs  were 
stripped  of  all  their  valuables,  which  were  transferred  to  Port-Koyal- 
de-Paris,  and  the  former  building  waa  levelled  with  the  ground,  by 
order  of  Louis  XIV.,  as  a  nest  of  Jansenists  and  heretics.  Besoigne, 
Racine,  Cl^enoet^  Du  Foss^  and  others  have  written  Histories  of 
Port-RoyaL  Dr.  Reuchlin  has  lately  published  an  elaborate '  Geschichte 
von  Port-Royal,'  Hamburg,  1889. 

The  most  distinguished  men  .of  leammg  connected  with  Port-Royal 
are — 1,  Claude  Lancelot,  bom  at  Paria  in  1615.  He  was  a  disciple  of 
Du  Verger  d'Hauranne^  came  to  Port*Royal  in  1638,  and  was  one  of 
the  founders  and  promoters  of  the  school.  After  its  dispersion, 
Lancelot  acted  as  preceptor  to  several  young  noblemen  in  succession ; 
he  afterwards  retired  to  the  convent  of  St  Cyran,  which  being  sup- 
pressed in  1678,  on  suspicion  of  Jansenism,  Lancelot  was  sent  into 
exile  at  Quimperld,  where  he  died  in  1695.  Goujet,  in  his  edition  of 
the  '  M^moires  de  St.  Cyran,  par  Lancelot,'  gives  a  biographical  notice 
of  the  latter,  and  a  list  of  his  works.  2,  Louis  Isaac  le  Maistre  de 
Sacy  was  also  a  disciple  of  Du  Verger  d'Hauranne,  took  priest's  orders, 
and  withdrew  to  Port-Royal,  where  he  became  spiritual  director  to 
the  nuns,  and  gave  up  his  property  to  the  monastery.  In  1661  he 
retired  to  Paria  with  his  frieods  Nicolas  Fontaine  and  Thomas  du 
Foss^.  In  1666  they  were  all  three  arrested,  and  confined  to  the 
Bastile,  where  Le  Maistre  remained  three  years.  During  bis  con- 
finement he  began  his  translation  of  the  Bible;  '  La  Sainte  Bible,'  in 
Latin  and  French,  with  explanations,  which  was  completed  after  his 
death  by  Du  Foss&  He  also  translated  Terence  and  Phsedrus  into 
French,  and  wrote  other  works  in  French,  both  in  prose  and  verse. 
He  returned  to  Port-Royal  in  1675,  but  was  ordered  by  the  govern- 
ment to  quit  it  in  1679,  when  he  went  to  live  at  the  house  of  his  cousin 
the  marquis  of  Pomponne,  where  he  died  in  1684.  His  brother 
Antoine  le  Maistre  had  died  before  him  at  Port-Royal-des-Champs. 
He  wrote  several  controversial  works.  8,  Pierre  Nicole,  bom  at 
Chartres  in  1625,  studied  at  Paris,  and  afterwards  became  one  of  the 
professors  in  the  school  of  Port-Royal.  In  1655  he  returned  to  Paris, 
where  he  contributed  to  Pascal's  work,  'Les  Lettrcs  Provincialea' 
[Pascal.]  Persecuted  on  the  score  of  Jansenism,  he  took  refuge  in 
Belgium,  but  afterwards  returned  to  Ptois,  where  he  published  his 
'  £asais  de  Morale,'  which  established  his  reputation  as  a  writer  and  as 
a  moralist.  He  also  published — 1,  '  Epigrommatum  Delectus  ex 
omnibus  tum  veteribus  tum  recentioribus  Poetis,'  Paris,  1659 :  2, 
'  La  Perpetuity  de  la  Foi  de  I'figUse  CathoUque  touch«ant  I'Eucharistie,' 
1664,  against  Claude,  the  Calviuist  divine ;  3,  <De  I'Uoitd  de  I'Eglise,' 
being  a  refutation  of  Jurieu,  another  Calvinist  divine ;  4,  '  Etudes  de 
Morale  et  Instructions  Theologiques,'  and  other  religious  works. 

iMivAoira  powr  servir  d  PBiatoire  d$  PoH-Jioyal) 
*ORTA,  QIAMBATI3TA,  was  bom  of  an  ancient  and  noble  family 
at  Naples,  about  the  year  1550.  He  applied  himself  very  early  to  the 
study  of  nature,  and  was  deeply  read  in  Aristotle,  Pliny,  and  all  the 
ancients  who  in  any  way  treat  of  nature  or  describe  the  earth.  It  ia 
said  that  at  the  age  of  fifteen  he  composed  the  first  books  of  his 
*  Natural  Magic  ;'  but  as  he  derived  his  opinions  from  such  authors 
as  Arnold  de  Villanova  and  Cardan,  he  mixed  up  numeroua  fantAStio 
and  delusory  notions  with  the  deductions  of  real  science.    It  appears 
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from  his  writings  that  he  travelled  through  Italy,  France,  and  Spain, 
Tiditing  all  the  libraries  and  learned  men,  and  conversing  with  artists 
on  matters  relating  to  their  seyeral  professions. .  Hia  publications 
widely  extended  his  fame.  A- suspicion  of  his  being  addicted  to 
unlawful  superstitions,  countenanced  by  some  of  his  works,  was  how- 
ever  the  cause  of  his  falling  under  the  censure  of  the  court  of  Rome, 
which  obliged  him  to  appear  there  in  person  to  justify  his  conduct 
and  opiniooB,  The  result  of  the  examination  was  the  prohibition  of 
the  meeting  of  any  more  of  the  literary  assemblies  held  at  his  house, 
on  account  of  their  being  accused  of  having  occasionally  discussed  the 
secrets  of  magic.  This  society  was  called  *  I  Secret!,'  and  was  acces- 
sible only  to  such  as  had  made  some  new  discoyeries  in  physical 
science :  even  after  its  dissolution  his  house  still  continued  to  be  the 
resort  of  literary  men,  both  foreign  and  Neapolitans.  He  not  only 
established  private  schools  for  particular  sciences,  but  to  the  utmost 
of  his  power  promoted  public  academies,  and  bad  no  small  share  in 
establishing  that  of  '  Oil  Oziosi  *  at  Naples.  In  his .  old  age  he  com- 
posed dramas,  both  tragic  and  comic,  which  had  some  success  at  the 
time,  but  are  now  quite  forgotten.  He  died,  unmarried,  at  Naples, 
on  the  4th  of  Febnmzy  1615,  and  was  buried  in  a  white  marble  chapel 
that  he  had  built  in  the  church  of  St  Laurence. 

In  spite  of  the  strange  and  childish  absurdities  that  abound  in 
Porta's  works,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  was  of  greater  serrice  to 
physical  science  than  perhaps  any  of  his  oontemporaries.  It  is  to 
him  that  we  owe  the  invention  of  the  camera  obscura,  and  also  of  a 
great  number  of  curious  optical  experiments.  He  has  written  much 
on  the  subject  of  plane,  concave,  and  convex  mirrors,  and  particularly 
on  the  burning-glass,  which  ho  flattered  himself  he  could  construct 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  able  to  bum  at  any  distance.  The  most 
important  invention  that  has  been  attributed  to  him  is  that  of  the 
telescope,  of  which  he  has  by  some  persons  been  supposed  to  be  the 
author,  on  account  of  a  passage  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  the  seven- 
teenth book  of  his  'Natural  Magic;'  but  by  the  best  judges  this 
honour  is  still  considered  to  be  due  to  Galileo.    [Qalilbo.] 

The  following  is  a  list  of  his  extant  works  : — 1.  '  Perspectiva,'  8vo, 
Rome,  1555.  2.  '  Magise  Naturalis,  sive  de  Miraculis  Rerum  Natu- 
ralium,  libri  Yiginti/  of  which  the  first  complete  edition  was  pub- 
lished at  Naples,  foL,  1589.  The  Naples  edition  of  1558^  foL,  is  very 
rai'e,  and  contains  only  three  books ;  that  of  Antwerp,  8vo,  1561, 
contains  four.  It  has  been  often  reprinted,  and  translated  into 
several  modem  languages;  into  English,  for  instance,  so  late  as  1658. 
This  work  contains  a  great  number  of  curious  facts  that  were  not 
generally  known  at  that  time  concerning  the  properties  of  plants, 
metals,  animals,  &&,  and  also  the  most  remarkable  human  inventions. 
It  is  a  vast  compilation  of  passages  extracted  from  authors  both 
ancient  and  modem,  and  put  together  without  taste  or  judgment ; 
but  it  contains  a  great  number  of  interesting  observations  on  light, 
mirrors,  fireworks,  statics,  mechanics,  &a  8.  '  De  Furtivis  Literaram 
Notis,  vulgo  de  Zifaris,'  4to,  Naples,  1563,  several  times  reprinted, 
with  the  addition  of  a  fifth  book.  This  is  a  sort  of  stenography,  or 
rather  a  treatise  on  different  modes  of  secret  writinj^  of  which  one 
hundred  and  eighty  are  explained,  and  a  method  proposed  by  which 
they  can  be  multiplied  ad  infinitum.  4.  'Phytognomonica  Octo  Libris 
Contents,  in  quibus  nova  fadllimaque  affertur  Methodus  qu&  Plantarum, 
Animalium,  Metallorum,  Rerum  denique  omnium  ex  prim&  extimsa 
Faciei  Inspectione  quivis  abditas  Vires  assequatur.  Accedunt  ad  hsec 
confirmanda,  Infinita  propemodum  Selectiora  Secreta,  summo  Lahore, 
Temporis  DiBpendio,  et  Impensarum  Jacturft,  vestigata  explorataque,' 
Naples,  foL,  1583,  and  several  times  reprinted.  His  object  in  this 
work  is  to  point  out  the  means  of  discovering  the  properties  of  plants 
by  their  analogy  with  the  different  parts  of  the  body  of  animals :  it  is, 
as  might  be  anticipated,  full  of  absurdities.  5,  'De  Humand  Physio- 
gnomooiV  Sorrento,  foL,  1586;  and  in  Italian,  Naples,  fol.,  1598, 
very  frequently  reprinted,  and  translated  into  diSSerent  modem 
languages.  This  ia  the  work  by  which  he  is  best  known,  and  which 
gives  him  a  right  to  be  considered  as  the  true  founder  of  physiognomy. 
After  establishing  the  influence  that  tbe  mental  affections  exercise 
upon  the  body,  he  treats  of  the  differences  of  each  part  of  Uie 
human  frame,  and  declares  the  signs  which  disclose  the  character  of 
the  individual  He  has  made  great  use  of  the  observations  of 
Aristotle,  Polemo,  and  Adamantius ;  but  he  has  also  added  a  great 
many  curious  remarks  of  his  own.  He  considers  that  the  human  face 
should  be  compared  with  tiiat  of  animals ;  that  as  there  exists  in  the 
human  race  as  many  modifications  as  there  are  individuals,  and  as  iJso 
the  different  degrees  of  his  organisaiion  recall  those  at  which  nature 
stops  pennanently  in  some  of  the  inferior  vertebrated  animals,  tiie 
general  configuration  of  the  head  of  man  must  express  a  character 
akin  to  that  which  is  found  in  these  same  animals,  according  as  the 
intellectual  dispositions  of  the  individual  agree  with  those  that 
characterise  them.  Accordingly,  in  the  plates  inserted  in  his  work,  he 
has  compared  the  head  of  Vitellius  with  that  of  an  owl,  Plato's  with 
that  of  a  greyhound,  &c  6,  '  Yillod  libri  Duodecim :  i,  Domus ;  il, 
Sylva  Cssdua ;  iii,  Sylva  Glandaria ;  iv.,  Cultus  et  Insitio ;  v.,  Poma- 
rium ;  vi.,  OUvetum;  vii.,  Vines;  viii.,  Arbustum;  ix.,  Hortus  Coro- 
narius;  x.,  Hortus  Olivarius;  xL,  Seges;  zii.,  Pratum  :in  quibus 
majori  ex  parte  cum  verus  Plantarum  Cultus,  oertaque  Insitionis  Ars 
et  piioribus  Seeculis  non  visos  producendi  Fructus  Via  monstratur* 
turn  at  Fmgum,  Vini,  ac  Fractuum  Multiplicationem  Experimeuta 


propemodum  infinita  exhibentur,*  Franco!,  4 to,  1592.  A  learned  and 
agreeable  work,  the  contents  of  which  are  sufficiently  expressed  by 
the  title-page.  7,  'De  Refractione,  Optices  Parte,  Libri  Novem,' 
Naples,  4to,  1593.  Among  many  things  that  are  vague  and  inexact, 
are  found  now  and  then  some  just  observations  on  a  great  number  of 
objects  relating  to  optics,  such  as  refraction  and  the  anatomy  of  the 
different  parts  of  the  eye.  The  seventeenth  book  of  his  *  Natural 
Msgie '  contains  a  portion  of  this  treatise  8,  *  Pneumaticorum  Libri 
Tres ;  cum  Duobua  Libris  Curvilineorum  Elementorum,'  Naples,  4 to, 
1602,  and  in  Italian,  ibid.,  4to,  1606.  In  this  work  he  treats  of  hydraulic 
machines  and  their  construction,  and  enters  into  a  great  detail  A  new 
edition  of  his  .'  Curvilinear  Geometry '  was  published  at  Rome,  4to. 
.1610,  with  the  addition  of  a  third  book,  treating  of  the  quadrature  of 
the  oirde,  the  solution  of  which  famous  problem  he  flattered  himself 
that  he  had  rendered  more  easy.  9,  'De  Cselesti  PhysiogoomiA  Libri 
Sex,'  Naples,  4to,  1601,  and  frequently  reprinted.  In  this  work,  though 
he  rejects  judicial  astrology,  he  attributes  nevertheless  great  influence 
to  the  heavenly  bodies.  10, '  Ars  Reminiscendi,'  Naples,  4to,  1602.  A 
collection  of  all  the  means  of  assisting  and  strengthening  the  memory 
that  were  practised  by  tho  ancients.  11,  'De  Distillationibus  Libri 
Novem,  quibus  cert&  Metbodo,  multiplicique  Artificio  penitioribus 
Natur»  Arcanis  detectis,  cujuslibet  Misti  in  propria  Elements  Reso- 
lutio  perfect^  docetur,'  Rome,  4to,  1608,  and  Strasboui-g,  4to,  1609.  A 
curious  work,  from  giving  an  idea  of  the  state  of  chemiaiay  in  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century.  12,  'De  Munitione  Libri  Tres,' 
Naples,  4to,  1608.  A  treatise  on  fortification&  13,  '  De  Aeiis  Trans- 
mutationibus  Libri  Quatuor,'  Naples,  4to,  1609.  This  is  said  by  3L 
Musset  Pathay  ('Bibliog.  Agronomique,*  p.  51)  to  be  the  first  work  on 
meteorology  in  which  any  sound  ideas  are  to  be  found.  14,  His  dra- 
matic works  consist  of  fourteen  comedies,  two  trsgedies,  and  ^  one 
tragi-comedy.  The  comedies  were  collected  into  four  volumes,  12mo, 
and  published  at  Naples,  1726.  All  these  works  are  analysed  by  H. 
.  Gab.  Duchesne,  at  the  end  of  his  '  Notice  Historique  sur  L  &  Porta,' 
Paris,  8vo,  1801. 

PORTER,  ANNA  MARIA,  bom  at  Durham  about  1781,  was  the 
youngest  child  of  a  family  all  of  whom  attained  considerable  celebrity. 
Her  eldest  brother  was  an  emioeot  physician  at  Bristol ;  another  brother 
was  Sir  R.  K.  Porter;  and  her  elder  sister,  was  Jane,  the  subject  of 
the  following  notice.  When  only  a  few  months  old  her  father  died, 
and  the  mother,  for  tho  sake  of  educating  her  children  economically, 
removed  to  Edinburgh.  Anna  Maria  was  the  most  precocious ;  and 
as  a  lively  and  intelligent  child  atti'acted  the  notice  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
then  a  youth,  who  delighted  in  relating  tales  to  her,  and  this  probably 
led  to  her  own  early  attempts  in  the  same  line.  While  still  almost  a 
child  she  had  written  '  Artless  Tales '  in  two  volumes,  which  were 
issued  in  1793  and  1795,  of  which  she  afterwards  regretted  the  publi- 
cation. Her  mother  had  before  this  time  removed  with  her  fiimily  to 
Lopdon,  and  subsequently,  with  her  sister  Jane,  they  settled  first  at 
Thames  Ditton.  and  finally  at  Esher.  After  the  death  of  her  mother 
in  1831,  while  travelling  in  hopes  of  restoring  her  delicate  health,  she 
was  attacked  by  typhus  fever,  and  died  on  June  21, 1832,  at  the  seat 
of  Mrs.  Colonel  Booth,  Montpelier,  near  Bristol  Besides  many  contri- 
butions to  periodical  works,  she  had  published  numerous  novels,  among 
which  'The  Hungarian  Brothers,'  *Don  Sebastian,'  'The  Recluse  of 
Norway,' '  The  Village  of  Mariendorpt,'  'The  Fast  of  St  Magdalen,' 
and  '  The  Knight  of  SL  John,'  enjoyed  and  retain  considerable  popu- 
larity. They  belong,  more  or  less,  to  the  class  of  historical  novels,  and 
show  skill  in  the  management  of  the  story,  and  some  discrimination  of 
character;  but  her  heroes  and  heroines  too  often  possess  a  superhuman 
excellence  that  becomes  palling.  'Tales  of  Pity'  were  published 
anonymously,  and  are  intended  to  inculcate  kindness  to  animals.  In 
'  The  Barony '  she  has  developed  her  religious  feelings.  She  also 
published  a  volume  of  poetry, '  Ballad  Romances  and  other  Poems,'  in 
1811,  of  no  great  value. 

PORTE]^  JANE,  the  elder  sister  of  the  preceding,  was  bora  in 
1776.  Her  life  followed  that  of  her  sister,  with  whom  and  her  mother 
she  constantly  resided  till  their  deaths.  She  then,  as  she  described 
herself,  "  became  a  wanderer,"  living  with  one  or  other  of  her  friends 
till,  in  1842,  she  went  with  her  brother  to  St.  Petersburg.  On  his 
death  she  returned  to  England,  and  resided  with  her  eldest  brother, 
the  physician  at  Bsistol,  where  she  died  May  24,  1850.  Miss  Jane 
Porter  did  not  adventure  into  the  field  of  literature  so  early  as  her 
sister,  and  in  some  respects  came  better  prepared,  but  she  has  the 
same  fault  in  the  unmitigated  excellenoe  or  depravity  of  her  characters. 
Still,  in  many  of  her  chai'acters  there  is  a  firmer  delineation,  and  perhaps 
somewhat  greater  knowledge,  though  not  very  rigidly  adhered  to, 
of  the  manners  of  the  times  of  which  she  treats.  Her  first  work  was 
*  Thaddeus  of  Warsaw,'  published  in  1803,  which  was  extremely  popular, 
and  procured  for  her  the  admission  as  a  canoness  into  the  Teutonic  order 
of  St.  Joachim,  and  a  complimentary  letter  from  Kosciusko.  In  1809 
she  published  the  *  Scottish  Chiefs,'  a  romance  of  Wallace  snd  Bruce, 
in  which  there  is  considerable  vigour  of  description,  some  character, 
but  a  total  misconception  of  the  condition  of  the  time.  Wallace  and 
Bruce  are  depicted  as  little  less  than  demigods  To  these  followed 
'  The  Pastors  Fireside'  snd  'Duke  Christian  of  Luneburgh,* the  latter 
said  to  have  been  suggested  by  Geoige  the  Fourth.  She  next  joined 
with  her  sister  in  '  Tales  round  a  Winter's  Hearth,'  and  these  were 
succeeded  by  '  The  Field  of  Forty  Footsteps,'  founded  on  a  London 
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tradition  ooonected  with  the  spot  where  now  itande  Univenity  Col- 
lege and  Hoepitel,  end  whioh  was  almost  immediately  dramatiMd. 
After  a  oonaii)erable  interval,  during  which  she  contributed  largely  to 
periodical  worka,  among  other  things  a  biography  of  Colonel  Denham, 
the  African  traveller,  in  ttxe  *  Naval  and  Military  Journal/  she  published 
anonymously  in  1881  *8ir  Edward  Seaward's  Diary/  in  which  she  so 
tucceasftiUy  imitated  the  style  and  adhered  so  dosely  to  the  manners 
and  history  of  the  period,  that  it  was  for  a  considerable  time  doubted 
whether  or  not  it  was  a  fiction.    This  was  her  last  work. 

PORTER,  SIR  ROBERT  KER,  K.C.H.,  was  bom  at  Durham  about 
1778,  but  Ids  early  boyhood  was  pawed  in  Edinbufgh,  whither  his 
mother  removed  upon  the  death  of  her  husband,  who  was  an  officer  in 
the  Engliih  anny.  He  was  the  brother  of  Anna  Maria  Porter  and 
Jane  Porter.  His  strong  natural  disposition  for  the  arts  was  first 
called  into  activity  by  the  celebrated  Flora  Macdonald.  Robert,  then 
a  boy  of  only  nine  or  ten  years  of  age,  was  spending  the  evening  with 
bis  family  in  the  house  of  that  extraordinary  lady,  who,  perceiving  his 
fixed  attention  to  a  certain  battle-piece^  explained  to  him  that  it  was 
one  of  the  battles  of  '45 ;  and  she  proceeded  to  describe  the  battle  in 
all  its  details  in  such  glowing  terms  that  the  boy's  blood  kindled,  and 
from  that  time  he  was  inceesantly  sketching  battles.  His  mother  was 
induced  by  his  evidence  of  talent  to  take  lum  to  London,  about  1790, 
to  West,  the  president  of  the  Royal  Academy,  who  is  said  to  have  been 
BO  much  struck  with  the  spirit  of  the  boy's  i^etches  that  be  procured 
hie  sdmission  as  a  student  into  the  Royal  Academy.  In  1792  he  had 
already  evinoed  such  progrees,  or  been  so  recommended  to  the  parish 
authorities,  as  to  receive  a  commission  to  paint '  Mosee'  and '  Aaron ' 
for  Shoreditch  church.  In  1794  he  presented  an  altar-piece  of '  Christ 
allay iog  the  Storm'  to  the  Roman  Catholic  chapel  at  Portsea;  and 
in  1798  another,  of  '  St  John  preaching  in  the  Wilderness,'  to  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge.  His  most  extraordinary  productions  how- 
ever were  his  great  battles.  In  the  year  1800  he  exhibited  an  immense 
picture,  120  feet  long,  in  the  Lyceum  Qreat  Room,  representing  the 
storming  of  Seringapatam.  He  is  said  to  have  been  only  six  weeks  in 
painting  the  picture^  and  yet  the  execution  was  in  no  part  neglected. 
This  picture  was  burnt  in  the  fire  whioh  consumed  a  friend's  warehouse 
where  the  painter  deposited  it  before  he  left  England  to  go  to  Russia; 
but  the  sketches  exist,  and  were  sold  at  the  sale  of  Sir  Robert's  effects 
in  184S.  Another  great  battle  was  the  '  Siege  of  Acre^'  exhibited  also 
in  the  Lyceum  Room :  he  published  at  the  same  time  a  book  entitled 
'  The  Siege  of  Acre,  chiefly  intended  as  a  Companion  to  the  great 
Historical  Picture  painted  by  Robert  Ker  Porter,  now  exhibiting  at 
the  Ljceum  j  1801 ; '  it  contains  spirited  etchings  of  the  pictura  These 
were  followed  by  a  third  great  battle>pieoe,  'Aginoourt,'  which  he 
presented  to  the  dty  of  London :  it  wae  hung  up  in  the  Guildhall  a 
few  years  ago.  He  painted  also  pictures  of  the  '  Battle  of  Alexandria ' 
and  the '  DcAth  of  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby.'  In  1804  he  went  to  Russia, 
and  was  appointed  historical  psinter  to  the  emperor.  While  he  was  in 
St.  Petersburg  he  gained  Uie  affections  of  the  Princess  Mary,  the 
daughter  of  the  Prince  Theodore  de  Sherbatoff  of  Russia,  and  the 
marriage  was  arranged ;  but  some  ministerial  differencee  caused  him 
to  leave  Russia :  in  the  year  1811  however  the  marriage  took  place, 
and  the  princess  survived  him.  He  psinted  at  St.  Petersburg,  on  the 
walls  of  the  Admiralty, '  Peter  the  Great  planning  the  Port  of  Cronstadt 
and  St  Petersburg.'  After  his  return  to  England,  about  1806,  he 
published  *  Travelling  Sketches  in  Russia  and  Sweden.'  In  1808  he 
accompanied  Sir  John  Moore's  expedition  to  the  Peninsuls,  and 
attended  the  campaign  throughout,  up  to  the  closing  catastrophe  of 
the  battle  of  Corunna.  On  his  return  to  Englsnd  he  published  some 
anonymous  letters  from  Spain  and  Portugal 

After  his  return  from  a  second  viiit  to  Russia,  after  his  marriage, 
he  published  in  1818  'An  Account  of  the  Russian  Campaign/  and  he 
was  knighted  by  the  Prince  Regent  in  the  same  year.  He  executed 
many  sketches  of  the  campaign  in  Portugal,  and  some  Cossak  affairs. 
From  1817  to  1820  he  was  occupied  in  his  extensive  travels  in  Asia, 
of  whioh  he  published  a  detailed  account  in  1821-22,  'Travels  in 
Georgia,  Persia,  Armenia,  Ancient  Babylonis,  fta,  during  the  years 
1817-18-19-20,  with  numerous  engravings  of  Portraits,  Costumes, 
Antiquities,  &c.,'  2  vols.  4ta  In  this  work  are  many  excellent  designs 
in  outline  from  the  fine  oharaoteristic  ancient  soiUptures  of  Nakshi 
Rottstam,  Nakshi  Rajab,  Shiraa,  and  Persepolia 

In  1832  Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter  was  created  Knight  Commander  of 
the  Order  of  Hanover  by  William  lY. ;  he  was  appointed  a  few  years 
before  British  consul  at  Venezuela,  where  he  resided  at  Caracas  until 
1841,  and  he  painted  while  there  three  sacred  pictures,  which  were 
his  last  prindpal  works ;  he  also  made  numerous  sketches  of  scenery 
in  the  meanwhile.  The  first  of  these  three  pictures  was  '  Christ  at  the 
Last  Supper  blessing  the  Cup,'  painted  as  an  altar-piece  for  the  chapel 
of  the  Protectant  burying-gronnd,  of  which  he  had  procured  the 
estabUshment;  but  he  removed  it  afterwards  on  account  of  the  heat 
of  the  son,  and  put  up  in  its  stead  a  tablet  with  the  ten  commandments 
in  the  native  language.  The  second  was '  Our  Saviour  blessing  the 
Little  Child,'  and  the  third  and  last  an  'Ecce  Homo.'  He  painted 
also  a  portrait  of  General  Bolivar.  In  1841  he  paid  his  last  visit  to 
Ss.  Petersburg,  and  the  cold  winter  appears  to  iiave  been  too  much 
for  his  constitution,  then  inured  to  the  warm  climate  of  Yeneiuela. 
On  the  8rd  of  May,  on  his  return  firom  court,  where  he  had  been  to 
pay  hUi  respects  to  the  emperor,  previous  to  his  return  to  England,  he 
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was  struck  with  apoplexy,  and  he  expired  on  the  foUowbg  mondng^ 
May  4, 1842. 

PORTER,  GEORGE  RICHARDSON,  wae  bom  in  London  in  1792. 
He  was  educated  at  Merchant  Taylors'  school,  where  he  became 
intimate  with  the  Ricardo  fandly,  and  subaequently  msrried  the  sister 
of  David  Ricarda  His  father,  a  merchant  in  London,  'designed  him 
for  hii  own  profession,  and  he  became  a  sugar-broker.  He  was  unsuc- 
cessful in  trade;  but  his  commercial  knowledge  was  made  available 
for  literary  objects.  In  1880  he  published  a  work,  'On  the  Cultivation 
of  the  Sugar-Cane.'  A  paper  on  '  life  Assurance '  was  published  in 
the  'Companion  to  the  Almanac  for  1881.'  In  the  same  year  'A 
Treatise  on  the  Origin,  Progressive  Improvement  and  Present  State 
of  the  Silk  Manufacture^'  was  issued  as  a  volume  of  Lardner^s  'Cabinet 
Cydopiedia,'  for  which  series,  in  1842,  he  wrote  a  similar  treatiee, '  On 
the  Manufacture  of  Porcelain  and  Glass.'  His  paper  in  the  '  Com- 
panion to  the  Almanac,'  of  which  Mr.  Charles  Knight  was  the  projector 
and  editor,  led  to  Mr.  Porter's  official  appointment  in  the  Board  of 
Trade.  In  an  article  in  the  '  Gentieman*s  Magazine,'  for  October  1852, 
the  droumstance  is  thus  oorrectiy  stated : — *'  Mr.  Knight  was  written 
to  by  the  late  Lord  Auckland,  then  president  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
requesting  that  he  would  wait  on  that  minister  at  his  office  at  his 
earliest  convenience,  and  was  asked  at  the  interview,  whether  he  would 
undertake  the  task  of  arranging  and  digeatiDg  for  the  board  the  mass 
of  information  contained  in  blue  books  and  parliamentary  returns ;  in 
shorty  if  he  would  do  for  the  Board  of  Trade  what  Mr.  Porter  has  since 
done  so  well,  and  what  Mr.  Fonblanque  continues  to  do  for  the  same 
office^  with  the  same  accuracy  and  success.  Mr.  Knight  hesitated. 
The  engagement,  should  he  accept  it,  must  necessarily  interfere  in  a 
great  meaaure  with  his  business  as  a  publisher.  In  this  dilemma,  be 
consulted  a  distinguished  friend,  and  by  that  friend  was  advised  to  wait 
on  Lord  Auckland,  and  decline  the  officeu  This  he  did ;  and  at  Lord 
Auckland's  request,  he  named  Mr.  Porter,  to  whom  the  office  was  given." 

The  first  appointment  of  Mr.  Porter  at  the  Board  of  Trade  took  place 
in  1832.  It  was  an  experimental  appointment  at  a  small  salary. 
When  the  statistical  department  of  the  Board  of  Trade  was  fully 
organised,  Mr.  Porter  was  placed  at  its  head.     In  1840  he  was  ap- 

Cted  in  addition,  senior  member  of  the  railway  department  of  the 
d,  then  newly  constituted  to  meet  the  growing  increase  of  projr'Cts 
in  that  direction.  His  able  reports,  which  were  laid  befqre  paruamen^ 
were  of  the  utmost  value,  and  were  properly  appreciated  by  official 
men* and  by  the  publia  For  his  labours  in  this  department  he  had  an 
additional  salary  of  200f.  a  year.  On  the  retirement  of  Mr.  McGregor, 
as  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  in  1841,  Mr.  Porter 
was  appointed  to  succeed  him,  at  the  salaiy  of  1500L  a  year.  His 
labours  in  all  these  positions  were  incressing  and  sucoessfuL  He  had 
a  genius  for  tabulating  the  most  iuoongruous  materials,  and  he  formed 
the  model,  which  he  was  always  improving,  of  the  returns  which  are 
now  periodically  issued  from  the  Board  of  Trade  with  eo  much 
advantage  to  the  commerce  of  the  country.  But  his  active  mind  was 
not  confined  to  his  official  duties.  In  1888  ho  published  'The  Tropical 
Agriculturist.'  In  1884  he  exerted  himself  in  the  founding  of  tiie 
Statistical  Society,  of  whioh  he  was  for  a  considerable  time  one  of  the 
vice-presidents,  and  on  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Hallam  in  1841  he  was 
chosen  treasurer.  To  the  '  Journal'  of  the  Society  he  was  a  frequent 
contributor.  In  1886  he  published  '  The  Progress  of  the  Nation,  in 
its  social  and  commercial  relations,  from  the  beginniog  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century  to  the  Present  Time.  Sections  I.  and  II.,  Population 
and  Production.'  Sections  IIL  and  IV.,  '  Interchange,  and  Revenue 
and  Expenditurei,'  followed  in  1888 ;  and  the  work  was  completed  in 
8  vols.  12mo,  by  Sections  V.  to  VIIL,  including  '  Consumption,  Accu- 
mulation, Moral  Progress,  Colonial  and  Foreign  Dependencies.'  This 
valuable  work  necessarily  admits  of  constuit  correction  and  new 
mstter,  and  other  editions  were  issued  each  in  a  Urge  8vo  volume,  in 
1847  and  1861.  The  mass  of  information  clearly  set  forth  in  this  work 
prssents  the  best  and  most  complete  picture  of  the  progrees  and  state 
of  the  country  for  the  period  of  which  it  treats.  On  the  establishment 
of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  he  became 
one  of  its  most  active  members,  always  attended  its  annual  meetings^ 
and  usually  read  a  paper  to  the  statisticsl  section.  Mr.  Porter  had 
been  ever  a  finn  and  unwavering  advocate  of  the  doctrines  of  free- 
trade,  and  in  1849  he  published  a  translation,  with  notes,  of  F.  Bastiat's 
'  Popular  Fallaoies  regirding  General  Interests,'  in  16mo.  In  the  same 
year  he  wrote  the  Fifteenth  Section  of  the  'Admiralty  Manual  of 
Scumtific  Inquiiy,'  edited  by  Sir  J.  F.  Herscbel,  which  was  subse- 
quentiy  published  alone  in  1851.  In  1850,  in  conjunction  with  Mr. 
George  Long,  he  vrrote  the  'Geography  of  Great  Britam.  Part  L, 
England  and  Wales^'  published  by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of 
Useful  Knowledge.  This  was  his  last  unoffidal  labour.  Sedentary 
pursuits  had  induced  a  bad  habit  of  body,  and  the  sting  of  a  gnat  pro« 
duoed  inflammation  of  the  leg,  from  the  consequenoes  of  which  he  died 
on  September  8,  1865,  at  Tonbridge  Wells,  whither  he  had  gone  in 
hopee  of  relief. 

Sabah  Po&txb,  his  wife,  has  been  also  a  writer.  The  work  by 
which  she  is  best  known  is  '  Conversations  on  Arithmetic,'  published 
in  12mo  in  1885.  This  was  re-issued  in  a  modified  form  in  185^ 
under  the  titie  of  'Rational  Arithmetia'  Mrs.  Porter  is  also  the 
authoress  of  a  priie  essay,  published  in  1889, '  On  the  Expediency  and 
Means  of  elevating  the  Prafesnon  of  the  Educator  in  Society.' 
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PORTEUS,  BEILBY,  an  «m!n«nt  English  prelate,  was  bom  at  York 
in  1731*  He  paaied  several  Tears  at  a  small  school  in  his  natiye  city, 
and  at  the  age  of  thirteen  ne  was  removed  to  -a  school  at  Ripon. 
From  this  place  he  went  at  an  earlier  age  than  usual  to  Cambridge^ 
where  he  was  admitted  a  sizar  of  Christ's  College.  His  personal 
worthy  united  with  his  snpeiior  attainments,  both  dasaiea!  and  mathe- 
maUeal,  soon  procured  him  a  fellowship  in  hie  college,  and  by  the 
exerttons  of  hii  Mends  he  was  made  esquire-beadle  of  the  ttnlversitY. 
This  office  he  did  not  long  retain,  but  ehose  rather  to  kitc  hu 
undivided  attention  to  private  pupils.  In  1757,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
sj^,  he  was  ordained  deacon,  and  soon  after  priest. 

Ha  first  became  known  as  a  writer  by  obtaining  Seaton's  prize  for 
the  begt  English  poem  on  a  sacred  subject  On  this  occasion  the 
■abjeet  was  '  Death,'  and  the  production  of  Mr.  Porteus  was  univer- 
eaUly  deemed  one  of  great  merit.  In  1762  he  was  made  chaplahi  to 
Archbishop  Seeker.  His  first  preferments  were  two  small  livings  in 
Kent^  which  he  soon  nsigned,  and  took  the  rectory  of  Hunton  in  the 
lame  county.  He  was  next  appointed  prebendary  of  Peterborough, 
and  not  long  afterwards,  in  1767,  he  became  rector  of  Lambeth.  In 
Ihe  aame  year  he  took  the  degree  of  D.D.  at  Cambridge,  and  in  1769 
was  made  chaplain  to  King  George  III.,  and  master  of  tiie  hospital  of 
8t  Cross,  near  Winchester.  In  1773  Dr.  Porteus,  with  a  few  other 
clergymen,  Joined  in  an  unavailing  application  to  the  bishops,  request- 
ing that  they  would  review  the  Liturgy  and  Articles  for  the  purpose 
of  making  some  slight  alterations.  In  1776  Dr.  Porteus,  without  any 
solicitation  on  his  ^tft,  was  made  bishop  of  Chester ;  and  in  1787,  on 
the  death  of  Bishop  Lowth,  he  was  promoted  to  the  diocese  of  London, 
over  which  he  presided  till  his  death.  In  1798  he  began  a  course  of 
lecturea  on  St.  Matthew^s  Gh>spel,  which  he  delivered  at  St.  James's 
church  on  the  Fridays  in  Lent,  and  which  he  afterwards  published. 
These  lectures  have  been  perhaps  the  most  popular  of  all  his  works. 
Be  died  on  the  14th  of  Hay  1808,  in  the  78th  year  of  his  age^ 
Tliough  Bishop  Porteus  csnnot  be  called  a  profound  scholar  or  divine, 
be  was  a  man  of  oonilderable  learning  and  ability ;  and  he  pursued 
through  life  a  iteadv  course  of  pious  exertion  fbr  the  benefit  of  his 
fellow-creatures,  vrhtch  procured  him  a  high  reputation  among  men  of 
aU  oartiea.  His  works,  consisting  of  sermons  and  tracts,  with  a  *  Lift 
of  Archbishop  Seeker,'  and  the  poem  and  lectures  akeady  mentioned, 
wera  collected  and  published  in  1811,  in  6  vols.  8vo,  vnth  hia  'life/ 
making  another  votume,  by  his  nephew,  the  Rer.  Robert  Hodgson, 
afterwards  daan  of  Carlisle. 

PORTLOCK,  JOSEPH  ELLISOK,  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  Royal 
Engineers,  F.B.a,  President  of  the  Geological  Society.    The  subject 
of  this  notioe  Is  one  of  the  many  distlDguished  men  who  have  been 
supplied  to  the  service  of  science,  and  not  unftequently  to  that  of 
administrative  government^  by  the  corps  of  Royal  Engineers,  and  of 
whom  some  eminent  examples  have  already  been  commemorated  in 
this  work.    Several  of  these,  like  Colonel  Portlock,  have  been  officers 
of  the  Ordnance  Survey ;  bat  the  character  of  being  equallv  accom- 
plished in  geodesy  and  geologv  is  almost  peculiar  to  him.    The  Trigo- 
nometrical Survey  of  Irelaod  having  beeen  determined  upon  by  the 
government  in  the  year  1824,  Lieutenant  Portlock  was  immediately 
attached  to  that  great  work :  he  enjoyed  during  the  early  periods  of 
the  survey  the  privilege  of  a  most  dose  and  confidential  intimacy 
with  the  superintendent,  the  late  31ajor-Qeneral  (then  Colonel)  Colby 
rCoiAr,  ThomasI,  and  performed  the  same  functions  as  regarded  the 
Irish  aa  were  performed  by  the  hie  Colonel  R  Z.  Mudge  In  respect  to 
the  Ei^liah  survey.    In  this  commencement  of  the  Irish  survey,  the 
stair  of  ofllcera  of  the  Royal  Engineers  attached  to  the  superintendent 
comprised  Lieuts.  Portlock,  Diummond  [Prummoitd,  Thohas],'  and 
Muiphy.    The  actual  survey  was  begun  in  1826,  and,  among  other 
preparatory  measures,  Lieutenant  Portlock  was  sent  in  that  year  into 
the  Isle  of  Van,  and  in  the  following  year  into  Wales  and  Anglesea,  to 
recover  the  sites  of  the  old  stations,  and  re-establish  upon  them  the' 
means  of  reception  when  they  should  be  again  observed  in  connecting 
the  former  tnangulation  of  Qr«at  Britain  with  that  about  to  be  com- 
menced in  Ireland.   When  this  had  been  accomplished,  he  Joined  Lieu- 
tenant (now  Colonel)  Larcom  at  Slieve  Donard,  in  the  county  of  Down, 
the  station  fbr  that  year ;  and  after  his  chiefs  arrivd  and  departure, 
completed  the  observations  of  the  station,  Lieut.  Larcom  reflecting  to 
him  with  a  heliostat  from  Anglesea.    From  this  time  the  personal 
superintendence  of  the  great  triangulation  of  Ireland  (with  the 
exception  of  the  stations  connected  with  and  in  the  immediate  vici- 
nity of  the  Lough  Foyle  base)  was  confided  to  Lieutenant  Portlock, 
who  also  eventually  received  the  charge  of  the  secondary  and  minor 
triangulation,  and  of  the  computations  for  the  supply  of  distances  and 
altitudes^  Colonel  Colby  continuing  however  to  visit  the  stations  occa- 
sionally.   The  privations  and  the  consequences  of  exposure  to  the 
rugged  influences  of  nature  which  were  endured  by  the  officers  both 
on  the  Scotch  and  the  Irish  surveys  have  been  related  in  articles 
already  referred  to ;  Lieutenant  Portlock  fully  participated  in  them.  On 
the  station  of  Cnocanafrion,  in  the  county  of  Waterford,  the  obaervap 
tory  was  placed  on  a  stage  erected  against  the  face  of  a  rock,  the 
actual  peak  of  which  was  the  station,  and  stood  on  the  very  brink  of 
a  precipice.    At  the  station  of  Culcagh,  a  lofty  mountain  near  Swad- 
Hnbar,  on  the  borders  of  the  counties  of  Cavan  and  Fermanagh, 
Portlock  had  subsequently  to  explain  the  system  pursued  in  the  great 
triangulation  to  the  late  Sir  Jamea  Carmicbael  Smith  and  Lieut-CoL 


Hoste,  R«E.,  acting  as  oommissioners  of  inquiry  into  the  management 
of  the  Irish  survey,  who  were  aocompanied  to  the  station  by  Colonel 
Colby ;  and,  in  answer  to  their  queations,  to  Tindioate  ita  merits.  One 
of  the  most  nottoeable  features  here  waa  an  alteration  in  the  oon« 
stmction  of  the  portable  obeervatory  of  the  survey,  whidi  had  been 
devised  by  him,  the  sew  observatory  being  fint  pitched  on  this  moun- 
ts. For  the  old  canvas  sidea,  with  the  exception  of  a  rim  at  the 
top  of  about  nine  inebea  deep,  were  eobstituted  framed  wooden 
panels,  tied  together  with  iron  olampa;  and  secured  in  a  similar 
manner  to  the  posts  or  pillars  which  aopported  the  tooL  This  simple 
alteration  imparted  to  the  observatory  "a  degree  of  isfcability  and 
security  which  banished  from  the  observer's  mind  those  tetxors  which 
had  before  haunted  and  harassed  him  in  stormy  weather,"  and  bj 
this  efiTect  had  an  important  influence  in  the  aubsequent  eooduot  oJf 
the  operations.  A  miniature  observatory,  exactly  similar  in  con* 
struction,  contained  the  various  meteorological  instmmenta.  The 
commissioners  expressed  the  higheet  admiration  of  what  they  taw 
and  of  what  bad  been  explained  to  them ;  though,  to  the  great  regret 
of  Colonel  Portlock,  "  whilst  ^ey  prsised  the  exeeuUve  officer  [him* 
self],  they  overlooked  or  fiuled  to  appreoiato  the  noerit"  of  hia  friend 
and  chief  Colonel  Colby. 

On  making  preparations  for  beginning  the  surrey,  Colonel  Colby  had 
expressed  his  conviction  "  that  the  Topograf^ical  Survey  ahould  bo 
considered  a  foundation  for  Statistical,  Antiquarian,  and  Qeologieal 
Surveys."  The  goyernment  having  eonourred  in  this  view,  Portlook 
was  appointed  to  the  eharge  of  the  last^mentioned  portion  of  the  work 
as  soon  as  the  exigendea  of  the  trigonometrical  survey  itself  permitted 
these  subordinate  objects  to  receive  attention.  The  original  projeot 
having  been  resumed  about  the  year  188S,  and  Portlock  having,  about 
the  same  time,  commenoed  the  formation  of  a  geological  department^ 
he  was  requested,  in  1834,  to  contribute  to  the  projected  memoir  of 
Londonderry,  in  addition  to  the  geology,  the  two  seotlons^  natural 
history  and  productive  economy.  He  engaged  a  botanist,  and  addi* 
tional  collectors  for  geology  wero  employed,  as  well  aa  odUeotora  for 
aoology,  both  land  and  marine ;  and  a  department  waa  formed  for 
eolleeting  and  recording  atatistioal  information  als&  In  1887  Portlock 
was  enabled,  from  the  advanced  state  of  the  worka  he  bad  been  pre- 
viously oondoeting,  to  dirset  his  attention  mora  oxoliisively  to  the 
geological  department  then  comprising  also  the  two  eeotioos  just 
mentioned.  For  this  purpose^  by  (Tolonel  Colby's  desiro,  he  formed  at 
Belfast  a  geological  and  statistical  office^  a  museum  for  geological  end 
Boologieal  specimens,  and  a  laboratoiy  for  the  oxamination  of  sQila 
But  only  three  yearn  afterwards,  "  when  everv  section  of  the  depart- 
ment was  moving  forward  witii  a  prospect  of  success,  the  dsaigo  of 
continuing  the  'Londonderry  Memmr  waa  abandoned,  and  the  office, 
musemn,  and  laboratory  at  Belfast,  wero  In  consequence  broken  up, 
and  everything  connected  with  the  department  roraoved  to  Dublin.'' 

Soon  after  his  own  removal  to  the  Irish  metropolis,  Captain  Port* 
lock  was  directed  to  proparo  for  publication  all  the  geologioal  data 
which  had  been  collected  for  the,  county  of  Derry  and  barony  of  Dan« 
nnnon  in  Tyrone  (a  district  **  compriring  a  silurisn  deposit  rich  in 
fossils,  the  old  red  sandstone,  a  portion  of  the  carboniteoua  strata, 
the  new  red  sandstone  including  the  tries,  the  chalk,  and  tertiary 
depositB"),  but  he  found  it  ind&pensable  to  extend  bis  researehea 
further  into  Tyrone  and  also  into  Fermansgh.  "In  selecting  the 
siluriau  fossils  for  moro  eepeoial  iUostration,  I  have  been  Influeneed," 
says  Captain  Portlock,  in  the  prslace  to  the  elaborate  Report  on  his 
labours,  '*  hf  the  principle  of  fixing  the  base  of  the  Irish  foesiUliBroua 
strata,  and  by  a  desiro  to  make  known  a  formation  provioualy  almost 
new  to  Irish  geology,  and,  though  limited  in  space,  rioh  in  the  most 
characteristic  fossils  of  American,  Europesn,  and  British  localities. 
In  like  manner  I  have  placed  beforo  the  public  the  Iriah  triaaio  fossils 
befon  unknown."  The  elaborate  work  thua  produced  ia  entitled 
"Report  on  the  Geology  of  the  County  of  Londonderry,  and  of  parts 
of  Tyrone  and  Fermanagh.  Examined  and  described  under  the 
authority  of  the  Ma^ter-Qeneral  and  Board  of  Ordnance,'  Dublin  and 
London,  1848,  8vo,  pp^  xxxi.,  and  784.  It  is  illustrated  by  38  litho- 
graphic platee  of  organic  remains^  9  lithographic  geological  sections 
and  views,  including  a  plan;  also  by  a  large  "Index  [Map]  to  the 
Ordnance  CJeoIogical  Maps  of  the  County  of  Londonderry  and  portions 
of  Tjrone,  Fermanagh,  Donegal  and  Armagh."  In  the  actual  field- 
work  as  well  as  in  the  composition  of  the  Report^  Captain  Portlock's 
chief-assistant  was  Mr.  Thomsa  Oldham,  afterwarda  president  of  the 
Geological  Society  of  Dublin,  and  Profeieor  of  Geology  in  Dublin 
University,  and  now  (1867)  engaged  in  the  geological  survey  of  India  for 
the  East  India  Company.  The  work  itself  is  one  of  the  most  romarkaUe 
contributions  extant  to  the  local  geolo^  of  the  Britiah  Islanda. 

An  interruption  now  took  place  in  Captain  Portlook's  career  aa  a 
geologist  Notwithstanding  the  eminence  he  waa  attaining  aa  the 
conductor  of  the  geological  department  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  of 
Ireland,  he  was  ordered  to  the  Ionian  Islands,  in  discharge  of  the 
ordinaxy  dutiee  of  an  officer  of  engineers.  But  having  been  stationed 
at  Corfu,  he  recommenced  his  scientiflc  labours^  both  as  a  geologiat 
and  a  military  engineer.  Under  the  date  of  '  Corfu,  October  4, 1844,' 
in  voL  viii  (London  1846)  of  '  Papera  on  eubjeeta  connected  inth  the 
duties  of  the  Corps  of  Royal  Engineers,'  appears  an  important  oom- 
munication  by  him,  entitled  'Notes  on  Platfiorma.'  TMs  oontaina 
both  a  theoretical  and  an  experimental  investigation  of  tho  requiaito 
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dimenrioM  of  pktlbniui  for  gum  aad  morUn.  The  urn*  Tohiue 
Mntains  ftnothor  profMdonal  P^pjv  b/  him,  tntitled  '  Kotes  OD  tho 
Superior  Slopci  of  Paimpeta.'  Having  Mrred  at  CoiAi  for  the  tline  pre» 
Boribed  by  the  regulat&oiw,  be  rettirocd  to  RogUnd,  a&d  ■ubMqaeatly 
oommunicaked  to  the  Qeolof^eel  Soeiety,  a  papcf  on  the  geology  of 
that  island  and  of  Vido.  After  the  deeeaae  of  Ghmerel  Oolby,  In 
1852,  he  produced  a  Mparato  memoir  of  that  emiMnt  offioer,  '  with  a 
■ketoh  df  the  Britiah  TrigDOoioetricel  Sttrrey/  wUeh  has  alrsady  beea 
cited  in  this  artielA  In  the '  Aide-Memoire  to  the  Military  aetenees/  a 
▼aJuable  work,  edited  and  indeed  ahnest  wholl)y  produeed  by  ofi&oers  of 
the  Koytl  Eo^neen,  appeared  a  short  artlele  on  QalTaatem  by  Colonel 
Portlock;  alto  an  artiole  on  'QooffDosy  and  Geolegy/  and  one  en 
*  Palwontology ; '  both  iUustnted  by  plates^  These  haye  been  univenally 
regurded  as  meet  raluable  eontributions  to  the  didsotio  literatore  of 
the  sdenees  to  the  knowledge  of  whieh  they  are  intended  to  be  intr^ 
dnotory.  The  jadgment  of  Colonel  Portlock  in  devoting  himself  to  the 
paleontologioal  as  well  as  to  the  stratlgrRphical  department  of  the 
original  Iriah  geologloBl  suiVey,  has  been  folly  vindicated  by  the  repu- 
tation which  has  been  his  reward.  WitUe  engeged  in  the  survey,  he 
became  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  aooiety,  on  the  Sth  of  Jme  1837*  He 
had  joined  the  Geological  Society  many  ytars  before,  and  having, 
subeequently  to  his  return  from  the  I^an  Islands,  frequently  served 
as  Vice-President  of  that  body,  on  the  lamented  decease  of  Mr.  Daniri 
Sharpe,  in  1866,  he  was  unanimously  elcoted  to  the  biennial  presi* 
dency.  At  the  anniversary  meeting  of  Febrnary  20th,  1867,  he 
delivered  hii  flr«t  addrsse  to  the  Society,  containing  the  usual  notices 
of  deceased  Fellows,  together  with  a  view  of  the  recent  pregraes  of 
the  sdenoe,  in  whieh  he  entered  into  a  ditieal  examination  of  eertatai 
hypothssee,  evindng  the  advantage  of  a  previous  tndnfaig  in  mathe* 
matical  physica  to  the  geological  philoBopher.  This  will  shortly  be 
published  in  the  Sodetj's  Quarterly  JoumsL    [See  ScTPPLSXinfT.} 

PORTUS,  FRANCIS,  a  celebrated  phUeloger,  bom  in  1511,  in  the 
Island  of  Creta  He  lost  both  his  paiwnts  at  an  early  age,  and  was 
sent  by  a  fHend  to  Padaa,  where  for  six  years  he  sttidied  dassical 
literature  and  philoeophy.  After  the  death  of  his  friend  and  bene- 
factor he  repaired  to  Venice,  where  his  taiente  proeured  him  the 
directorship  of  the  school  for  young  Oreeksi  But  owing  to  his  incon- 
siderate expreraions  on  matters  of  rriigion,  be  soon  lost  his  pkce.  He 
now  went  to  Modvna,  wheie  in  1586  he  was  made  profeseor  of  Greek 
literature,  after  having  signed  some  articles  of  faith,  to  which  at  first 
he  strongly  objected.  He  held  this  office  for  six  years,  at  the  end  of 
whieh  he  exchanged  Modena  for  Ferrara,  to  undertake  the  education 
ii  the  eons  of  the  Duchess  Ren^  of  mrance^  In  this  capacity  he  also 
carried  on  her  correspoodenee  with  Calvin,  whose  doctrines  this  lady 
had  secretly  adopted.  During  his  stay  at  Ferrara,  Portos  was  made  a 
member  of  the  Academy  of  the  Filareti  After  the  death  of  her 
husband  the  duchess  retarned  to  France,  and  Portus,  from  fear  of 
persecution  for  his  religious  opinions,  went  to  Geneva,  where  he 
obtained  the  rights  of  a  citiaen  and  a  professorship  in  the  universif^ 
(1562).  Here  he  spent  the  remainiag  years  of  his  life,  partly  in  fnl- 
iilling  the  dutiee  of  hi4  office»  aad  partly  in  writing  those  works  by 
which  he  eetabliehed  his  reputation  as  a  scholar  and  a  critia  He 
died  on  the  5th  of  June  1581. 

Portos  has  written  explanatory  and  critical  comDentaries  on  various 
ancient  authors,  such  as  Aristotle  ('  Rhetoric  *>»  Aphthonius,  HeroM)* 
genes,  Longinus,  Pinder,  on  the  '  Greek  Anthology,'  some  works  of 
Xenophon,  on  Tbucydides,  and  others.  He  translated  into  Latin  the 
treatise  of  ApoUonius  of  Alexandria,  '  Do  Syntaxi,  sen  Correctione 
Uratioula/  the  ^Psalme,'  the  hymns  and  letters  of  Synesius,  and  the 
odes  of  GregoriuB  Naeiansenus.  His  son  ^milius  Portos  published, 
in  1584,  six  dissertaticns  and  some  other  works  of  his  Hthtr,  It  is 
said  that  there  are  still  some  manuscripts  of  Franeia  Pbrtns  in  the 
library  of  Bate,  contahiing  commentaries  on  the  several  orations  of 
Demosthenes  and  on  Sophodes,  'vriuch  have  never  been  printed. 

PORTUS,  ifiMILIUS,  the  son  of  Francis  Portus,  was  bom  about 
1550  at  Ferrara.  In  bis  youth  he  was  instructed  by  his  father  in  the 
ancient  languages  and  literature.  After  the  death  of  his  father  he 
left  Geneva,  and  in  the  same  year  (1581)  he  was  made  professor  of 
Greek  at  Lansanne,  where  he  remained  fbr  ten  years,  devoting  his 
leisure  hoars  to  preparing  new  edi^ns  of  ancient  authors.  In  1592 
he  was  invited  to  the  <^air  of  Greek  literature  in  the  University  of 
Heidelberg,  of  whieh  he  afterwards  became  one  of  the  greater  omiv- 
ments.    He  died  in  1610,  or,  according  to  another  account,  after  1612. 

The  numerous  works  of  ^milius  Portue  consist  of  commentaries^ 
translations^  and  original  works.  Among  the  first  we  may  mention 
his  Commentary  on  lender  (1596),  his  edftion  of  Euripides,  with  notes 
of  Canter,  Bredsraa,  Stibiliiius,  and  some  of  his  own,  Geneva,  1602; 
Aristophanes,  Genev%  1607;  Arietotle'e  'Rhetoric'  (the  translation 
was  made  by  Emilias,  the  Commentary  by  his  fatber);  Spiro,  1598 ; 
Homer's  *  Iliad,'  Xenophon,  and  Thucydide&  He  translated  into  Latin 
the  work  of  Proelus,  '  De  TheologiA  Platenis,*  publiBhed  at  Hamburg 
in  1618;  the  Lexicon  of  Suidas^  CSbloaia  AUobrogum,  1619;  a  reprint 
appeared  at  Geneva  in  1630.  He  also  translated  Thucydides  and  the 
^jRoman  Antiquities'  of  Dionysios  of  Baiicamassus.  The  following 
are  Uie  original  works  of  ^milios  Portus : — *  Cratio  de  variamm 
lingoarom  uau,  neeessltote>  prastaati&que,'  Cassel,  1611,  4to;  'Dio- 
tioiuffium  lomottoa  GMMO-Latinum,  quod  indicem  in  omnes  Herodoti 
Ubrot  continet^'  Frankfort^  1609^  8vo;   a  reprint  of  it  appeared  at 


Oxford  in  1600;  'DfotioMritm  Doriaum  Gmoo'Latfaitiin,  qtiod  tkkh 
<iriti,  Moe<4ii,  Bionia^  et  Simmlis  Variorum  opusoolofnm  iiiterpietA 
Uooem  oontine^'  FnnkAtrt,  1604  2  '  Pindarteum  Lexicoui  itt  que  Mn 
sohuk  Dorismi  Piadaro  peenliam,  sed  etiam  t%t\h  pbraseeqoo  fioii 
vulgaiea  et  in  aliis  lexkii  omieste  deoktaiitnf,'  Hatym,  1604;  'Do 
prisca  OraeoniB  Oompotatiene/  Heidelhecg,  1604  j  « De  MihiU  AMtl- 
qnltale  et  mnHipiici  Poteitate^'  CMtel,  16M. 

PORUS  {nA(m%  the  name  given  by  OtBek  writen  t0  M?4rtkl  IndiMt 
kinga  Vtom  its  frequeat  oecnrrenee  it  appears  to  have  been  ihe 
aame  of  a  foadly  or  tribe,  nfther  thai  the  proMC  same  of  ill  ilidl- 
vidoaL  Soma  modets  writert  «app«>0»  it  to  be  the  Mme  WMd  $a  the 
Sanekrtt  'pmii%'  a  *eitiaeA:'  bat  Lassen  ('PoDttpotamia  lAdlM^' 
pp.  17, 18)  with  mefe  probability  conaeets  it  with  'Panrataf'  Of  des- 
cendants of  '  Poro,'  which  we  know,  from  the  andeot  writingB  of  the 
Hindds^  to  have  been  the  name  of  several  Lidian  flynasities. 

Alexander,  in  his  inraeion  of  India,  met  with  two  diflbrent  khigt  of 
this  name^  one  of  whom  rsled  over  the  oomxtry  between  fbe  Hydsspes 
■ad  Aeefeine%  and  the  other  oter  the  country  betweetf  the  Acesteee 
and  Hydraotee  (Ra^ee).  The  former  made  a  formidable  rosistaftcO  to 
Alesaoder,  but  was  conquered.  Alexander  however  treated  him  With 
vespeet,  aad  restorsd  to  him  hie  kingdom,  with  enlarged  Un^tei  The 
other  Porua  did  not  vrait  the  arrival  of  Alexander,  but  Bed  to  the 
kingdom  of  the  PraaiL  Hie  dominioas  were  given  to  the  Poms  Whom 
Akxander  oonqnered»  (Arrian, '  Anbb.'  t.  20,  21, 29.)  PonM  hOwefOr 
did  not  long  sarvive  Alexander,  fie  was  treachcronely  k!Ded  by 
Eudamos^  «.a  317.    (Diod  Sic,  xix.  14.) 

Strabo  meotleas  (xv.  p.  686)  that  an  Indian  king  of  the  name  df 
Porue  sent  an  embsMnr  to  Auguetns; 

POSIIXyNIUS,  a  Oiteek  philosopher,  Wasr  a  nalifd  of  Apittek  In 
Syria,  but  a  citizen  of  Rhodes,  where  he  resided  the  grCMer  part  of 
hie  ttfs.  (Strabo,  xiv.  p.  665 ;  Athen.,  vi  p.  252,  e.y  The  dates  of  his 
birth  and  death  an  unknown ;  but  he  must  hate  bseb  h&tn  A^sriag 
the  latter  half  of  the  2nd  century  before  the  Christian  era,  as  h4  wis 
a  diseiple  of  Fftomtius,  who  probably  £ed  about  b.o.  100,  atfd  whom 
he  soeceedsd  as  the  head  of  the  Stoio  s^ooL  He  roteoved  to  Rome 
in  the  eoneolihip  of  Marous  Marcellns  (Suidee,  '  FosidotL'))  B.O.  51, 
and  probably  died  soon  after.  He  lived,  aeoording  to  LucUm  (*  Jfaerobi,' 
c  20),  to  the  ege  of  eighty-four. 

PosidonHM  was  one  of.the  most  celebrated  philoeophers  of  his  day. 
Cicero, who  had  reeeivea  instruction  from  him  (Oie,,  'De  Fato,'  c  8; 
*  De  Nat  Deor.,'  L  3 ;  <  De  Fin.,'  L  2),  frequently  speaks  of  him  in  the 
highest  terms.  Pompey  also  appears  to  have  luui  a  vezy  high  opinion 
of  him,  aa  we  read  of  his  visiting  him  at  Rhodes  Portly  before  the 
war  againat  the  pirates,  b.c.  67  (Strabo,  xi  p.  492),  aad  again  in  B.a  62, 
after  the  termination  of  the  Hitluridatio  war.  (Phit.,  'Pomp.,'  o.  42; 
Plin.,  •  Hist  Nat,'  vii.  80.) 

Posidonius  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  very  extensive  informa* 
tion.  Besides  bis  philosophical  traatises  he  wrote  works  on  geography, 
history,  and  astronomy ;  but  none  of  them  have  come  down  to  us, 
with  the  exdeption  of  their  titles,  and  a  few  sentences  quoted  by 
Cicero»  Diogenes,  Laertiua,  Strabo,  and  othera.  He  seema  to  have 
traTeUed  in  difibrent  parts  of  the  world  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
information.  We  learn  incidentally  from  Strabo  (xiiL  pi  614 ;  UL 
p.  165;  iv.  p.  197),  that  he  had  been  in  Spidn,  Liguria,  and  GauL 
Flntaroh  was  ahlo  indebted  to  Posidonius,  among  ottiers,  for  the 
materials  of  several  of  his  lives.  This  \A  the  case  in  the  Lives  of 
Marcellus,  Paulas  ^milius,  the  Gracchi,  and  others ;  but  particularly 
in  the  Life  of  Marios,  with  whom  Po^iidonlus  had  been  personally 
acquainted.  (Plut,  'Marius,'  c.  45.)  Posidonius  wrote  'Meteoro- 
logies.' Cicero  mentions  (*  Nat  Deor.,'  ii.  34)  his  artificial  sphere^ 
which  represented  the  motions  of  the  heavens. 

Posidonius  was  a  much  stricter  Stoic  than  his  maeter  Panstlus. 
rPAKJETiUB.]  He  maintained  that  pain  was  not  an  evil,  as  we  learn 
from  an  anecdote  which  Pompey  frequently  related  respecting  his 
visit  to  the  philosopher  at  Rhodes.  (Qo., '  Tuso.  Diip.,'  il  25.)  His 
works  on  Divination  and  the  Nature  of  the  Gods  are  referred  to  by 
Cicero,  who  probably  made  use  of  them  in  his  works  on  the  same 
subject    (Cic,  'De  Div.,'  i.  8,  80,  64 ;  'De  Nat  Deor.,'  i  44.) 

Strabo  savs  (xl  492)  that  Posidonius  wrote  an  account  of  the  wars 
of  Pompey,  put  did  not  pay  much  attention  to  accuracy.  This  account 
was  however  probably  contained  in  bis  historical  work,  of  which 
Athensus  quotes  (iv.  p.  168,  d)  the  49th  book.  (Compare  Athen., 
it.  p.  151,  e.)  For  farther  information  respecting  the  opinions  and 
writings  of  Posidonius,  see  'Posidonii  Reliquiae  Doctrihss.  Collect 
atque  illostravit  Janus  Bake.  Aooedit  D.  Wyttenbaohii  Anaoiatio. 
Lugduni  Bat,'  1810, 8vo. 

There  was  another  Posidonius  of  Alexandria,  who  waa  a  pupil  of 
Zeno,  and  consequently  was  prioi^  to  Polybiua.  Suidas  however,  by 
mistake,  ascribes  to  this  Posidonitts  a  continuation  of  Pblybiuj, 
in  fifty-two  books,  which  is  evidently  thd  work  of  the  younger 
Posidonius. 

POSTLETHWATT,  MALACHI,  an  eminent  writer  on  commero<)^ 
is  supposed  to  have  been  bom  about  the  year  1707 ;  but  no  parti- 
culars relative  to  his  origin  or  education,  and  very  few  relative  to  his 
after-life,  appear  to  exist  In  the  introductory  discourse  to  hii  work, 
entitled  '  Great  Britain's  True  System,'  he  says  (pp.  62,  68):^"  Nature 
having  giten  me  but  a  yezy  tender  and  wei&  constitution,  I  have 
studiou^  declined  and  avoidedj  as  much  as  I  well  could,  every  degret 
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of  the  pablio  life^  m  being  inoonritteiit  with  and  indeed  deetmetiTe  of 
that  mBall  ehere  of  health  whioh  I  have  eererel  yean  enjoyed ;  and  it 
will  eanly  be  beliered  that  the  stadiee  I  have  been  ensaged  in  haye 
not  mended  it  I  therefore  oooriderad  in  what  capacity  I  might  prove 
naeful  to  aociefy ;  and  aoooxdingly  betook  myaelf  to  the  stadioos  life, 
eaqmriendng  that  to  be  more  consonant  to  my  preeer  ration  than  that 
of  the  aotiye  and  pablio  one."  In  the  preyiona  pengn^h  he  oom- 
plaina  of  the  neglect  with  which  his  laboun  had  been  rewarded,  and 
M  he  hnmbly  hopea  that  lome  people  will  be  candid  and  Ingenuous 
enough  to  think  that  he  has  a  right  to  be  treated  upon  a  footing 
something  different  from  that  of  an  npetart  idle  sohemist  or  projector, 
who  bae  neyer  given  proof  of  any  talents  that  mi^ht  deaerye  l^e  pablio 
regard  and  attwition."  This  was  published  in  1757*  The  appeal  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  responded  to  eiUier  by  the  goyemment  or 
the  public.  He  died  September  18«  1767,  suddenly,  as  he  had  often 
wished,  and  was  buried  in  Old-street  churchyard. 

His  other  works  are : — 1,  *  Considerations  on  the  Beyival  of  the 
Boyal  British  Assiento  between  His  Catholic  Majesty  and  the  Hon. 
the  S.  Sea  Company,'  8vo.  Lend.,  1749 ;  2,  *  The  Merchants'  Public 
Coanting-Houte,'  4to,  Lend.,  1760 ;  8, '  The  Uniyersal  Dictionary  of 
Trade  and  Commerce^  tranalated  from  the  French  of  Savory,  with 
additions,'  &a,  2  vols.  foL,  Lond.,  1751-66,  Isst  edition  1774;  i,  'A 
Short  State  of  the  Progress  of  the  French  Trade  and  Navigation,* 
8vo^  Lood.,  1756 ;  5, '  Britain's  Commercial  Interest  explained  and 
improved,*  8  vols*  Svo,  Lond,  1757 ;  6, '  The  Importance  of  the  African 
Expedition  considered,'  Svo^  Lend.,  1758;  7,  'The  History  of  the 
Public  Bevenoe,  from  the  Revolution  in  1688  to  Christmas  1753/  foL, 
Lond.,  1 759.  This  last  is  by  James  Poetlethwayt,  probably  the  brother 
of  MiJachi,  though  it  is  attribated  to  the  latter  by  Watt  in  his 
*Bibliotheca  Britannioa.' 

PO'STUMUS,  a  native  of  Gaol,  dislangaished  himself  in  the  Roman 
ssrvice,  and  was  appointed  by  Yalerianua  governor  of  the  Oauls. 
Under  the  weak  reign  of  QaUienus  he  wss  saluted  emperor  by  the 
troops  in  that  part  of  the  empire.  Postumus  ruled  Gaul  for  ten  years 
with  great  abuity  and  moderation,  says  Butropius :  he  repulsed  the 
Qermans^  who  had  invaded  the  country,  and  restored  peace ;  but  he 
was  at  last  killed  in  a  mutiny  of  the  soldiers  headed  by  one  Lollianns, 
because  he  would  not  sUow  them  to  plunder  Moguntiaoom  (Maina), 
which  had  revolted  against  him.  fie  was  succeeded  in  the  command 
of  Qaul  by  Yictorinos^  who  was  kiUed  also  two  years  after. 


uoiB  or  ifosrannb 
BriUih  HoMom.    Aetoal  •las. 

POTEMKI%  QRKQORT  ALBXANDROYICH,  PRINCB,  bom 
near  Smolensk  of  a  noble  though  poor  family,  entered  the  army  at 
the  age  of  eighteen,  and  obtained  a  oometi^  in  the  Russian  guards. 
When  the  revolution  took  plaoe  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1762,  by  which 
Peter  III.  was  dethroned  and  his  wife  Catharine  proclaimed  empreas, 
Potemkin  took  tbe  part  of  Gatharina,  and  was  very  active  in  bringing 
his  regiment  over  to  her  cause.  He  was  duly  noticed  by  Catharina, 
and  after  some  time  he  became  her  fovourite.  But  he  had  better 
claims  to  favour  than  mere  personal  attractions,  for  he  had  great 
natural  abilities,  little  principle,  and  great  presence  of  mind:  the 
empress  conceived  an  esteem  for  him,  which  survived  the  loss  of  her 
affection.  Unlike  her  other  favourites,  Potemkin,  when  no  longer  her 
persooal  favourite,  continued  to  be  the  confidential  minister  of  his 
sovereign,  and  waa  for  many  yeara  the  moat  influential  man  in  Russia^ 
His  views  were  turned  towarda  tbe  south,  and  he  encouraged  Catharina 
to  extend  her  dominions  in  the  direction  of  Turkey.  He  was  a  main 
promoter  of  the  war  against  the  Porte  in  1771-72,  in  which  the  Crimea 
and  Kuban  were  dismembered  from  the  Ottoman  empire,  and  by 
which  Rusaia  acquired  a  footing  on  the  coast  of  the  Euxine.  He  was 
afterwards  tbe  means  of  inducing  Heradius,  csar  or  prince  of  Georgia, 
to  do  homage  to  the  empress,  and  receive  a  Russian  garrison  at  Tiflia. 
He  alao  induced  Solomon,  the  sultan  of  Imiretia,  to  do  the  8am& 
Lastly,  he  took  advantage  of  a  dispute  with  the  khan  of  the  Crimea, 
who  had  been  acknowledged  as  an  independent  sovereign,  to  reduce 
that  fine  province  under  the  subjection  of  Russia  in  the  yeara  1784-85. 
The  oountriea  diamembexed  from  the  Ottoman  empire  were  formed 
into  a  Ruuian  government,  which  received  the  clsssicsl  name  of 
Tauris,  or  Taurida ;  and  Catharina  bestowed  upon  Potemkin  for  his 
services,  both  military  and  diplomatic,  the  surname  of  Taurisschesky. 
Conformably  to  this  name,  the  magnificent  palace  which  Catharina  had 
built  for  him  at  St.  Petersbuxg  was  styled  ^e  Taorian  or  Taurida 
paUce. 

In  1787,  war  having  broken  out  again  between  the  Porte  and  Russia, 
Potemkin  was  made  commander-in-chief  of  Uie  Russian  armies,  with 
several  experienced  generals  under  his  orders,  among  whom  was 
8uwarrow.  In  1788  Ocsakow  was  taken  by  the  Rnssians,  and  Ismael 
In  the  following  year.    The  Russiaus  occupied  Moldavia,  Bessarabia 


Wallabhia,  and  part  of  Bulgaria.  In  1791  Potemkin  left  the  army, 
and  returned  to  St.  Peteraburg  to  e^joy  his  triumphs.  He  gave  a 
magnificent  entertainment.to  the  empreas  and  her  court  in  the  Taurida 
palace,  which  is  well  described  by  Tooke  and  the  other  historians  of 
Catharina.  Shortly  after,  PotemUn  quitted  St.  Petersburg  to  return 
to  the  army.  He  attended  the  congress  of  Jassy  in  1792,  but  the 
negooiations  had  already  begun,  and  were  carried  on  between  Prince 
Repnin  and  the  grand-visir.  Potemkin  fell  ill  at  Jassy  of  an  epidemic 
which  was  raging  at  that  time.  When  Catharina  heard  of  it  she  sent 
two  of  her  first  physidans  to  attend  on  him ;  but  he  would  pay  no 
attention  to  their  advice,  and  indulged  even  more  than  usual  in  his 
intemperate  manner  of  living.  His  disease  gaining  ground,  he  thought 
of  removing  from  Jassy  to  Nicolaieff^  a  town  which  he  had  built  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Tekol  with  tbe  Bog ;  but  he  had  aoaroely  travelled 
ten  milea  when  he  felt  himself  dying.  He  was  taken  out  of  his 
carriage^  and  laid  down  on  the  grass  by  the  road-side  under  a  tree, 
where  he  expired  in  the  arma  of  his  niece,  the  Princess  Braoicka,  in 
October  1792,  at  fifty-two  years  of  age.  His  remains  were  moved  to 
Kherson,  where  a  mausoleum  was  raiMd  to  him  by  order  of  Catharina. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  Potemkin  waa  field-marshal  of  Russia,  chief 
general  of  tbe  cavalry,  great«dmiral  of  the  Euxine  and  Caspian  seaa^ 
governor-general  of  Taurida  and  Ekatarinoalaf,  master  of  tbe  ordnance, 
inspector-general  of  the  army,  grand-hetman  of  the  Cossaks,  adjutant- 
general  and  chamberlain  to  the  empress,  oolonel  of  several  regiments, 
and  knight  of  many  orders. 

P9THI'£R,  ROBERT  JOSEPH,  wss  bom  at  Orleans  in  1699. 
Having  studied  in  his  native  town,  and  adopted  the  profeasion  of  the 
law,  he  waa  made  consdUler  au  chateUt  (court)  of  Orleana,  and  waa 
afterwarda  appointed  professor  of  French  law  in  the  university  of  that 
dty.  He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  the  chancellor  D'Aguesseau,  and  he 
ii  considered  one  of  the  most  distinguished  civilians  that  France  has 
produced.  Pothier  wrote  many  profeasional  works,  but  he  chiefly 
devoted  his  labours  to  extend  tbe  study  of  the  Roman  law.  With 
this  view  he  published  his  edition  of  the  '  Digests,'  which  is  entitled 
'PandectsB  JustiniansB  in  Novum  Ordinem  DigestsB;  cum  Legibus 
Codids  et  Novellis  quae  Jus  Pandectarum  confinnant,  explicant,  aut 
abrogant,'  8  vols.,  fol,  Paria,  1748-52.  The  work  contains  an  intro- 
duction on  the  history  of  the  Roman  law,  a  Commentary  on  the  laws 
of  the  Twelve  Tables  and  on  Hadrian's  perpetual  Edict,  and  is  accom- 
panied by  notes  and  tablea  of  contenta.  After  Pothier^a  death,  bis 
friend  Guyot  published  a  new  edition  of  his  '  Pandects,*  in  which  he 
inserted  many  correctiona  and  additions  that  Pothier  had  made  in 
manuscript  on  a  copy  of  the  former  edition,  and  also  a  blograpbicsl 
notice  of  Pothier,  8  vols.,  foL,  Lyon,  1782.  Other  editions  of  Pothier's 
'Pandecta'  have  since  appeared;  among  which  there  is  one  with  a 
iVench  translation  by  Br^ard  Keuville  and  Moreau  de  Montalin, 
Paris,  1810. 

Pothier  was  the  author  of  numerous  treatises  on  various  branches 
of  law:  <Trait^du  Contrat  de  Mwiage;'  '  Traits  des  Contrats  Al^ 
toires;'  'Du  Contrat  de  Vente;'  <Du  Contrat  de  Change  et  BUleta 
de  Commerce ; '  '  Du  Contrat  de  Louage ; '  '  Du  Contrat  de  Lousge 
Maritime  et  du  Contrat  de  Sod^t^ ; '  '^^t^  dee  Obligationa,'  which 
has  been  translated  into  Englidi,  with  the  following  title, '  A  Treatise 
on  the  Law  of  Ofaiigationa  or  Contracts^  translated  from  the  French 
by  W.  D.  Evans,'  2  vols.  8yo,  London,  1806;  '  Traits  du  Domains  de 
Propri^t^,  de  la  Possession,  et  de  la  Prescription.'  These  and  other 
treatiaes  of  Pothier  have  been  collected  in  one  work  under  the  title 


*  Traits  aur  Diffirentes  Mati^rea  de  Droit  Civil  appliqu^ea  A  I'Usage 
du  Barreau  et  de  la  Jurisprudence  Fransaise,'  4  vols.  4to,  Orleana,  1781. 


du  Code  Civil  dont  on  y  retrouve  lea  Dispositions,'  4  vols.  8yo,  Paris, 
1828.  On  this  subject  Saviniy  remarks,  "  It  is  generally  known  that 
Pothier  ia  the  polar  star  of  Roman  law  to  modem  French  jurists,  and 
that  hie  writings  had  a  meet  immediate  influence  on  the  code.  I  am 
very  far  from  depreciating  Pothier :  on  the  contrary,  the  jurisprudence 
of  a  nation,  in  which  he  was  one  of  many,  would  be  very  well  directed. 
But  a  juriatical  literature,  in  which  he  stands  alone^  and  ia  honoured 
and  studied  almoat  aa  an  original  authority,  is  sn  object  of  pity." 
('  Yom  Beruf,'  &C.,  p.  60.)  The  treatise  on  Contracta,  which  ia 
perhaps  the  best  known  of  Pothier's  works  to  English  lawyers,  msy 
be  comprehended  within  the  same  judgment.  It  ia  a  reapectable  and 
useful  work,  but  it  ahonld  not  be  studied  as  an  authority.  Among 
the  other  works  of  Pothier  is  the  'Coutttme  d'Orl^ans,'  1760,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  complete  treatises  on  the  old  French  law. 

Pothier  died  at  Orleans  in  1772.  He  left  many  works  in  manu- 
script which  were  published  by  his  friend  Quyot:  '(Euvres  Poethumes 
de  R.  J.  Pothier,'  8  vols.  4to,  Paris,  1777,  containing,  among  others, 
treatises  'Des  Successions,'  <Des  Donations  Testamentairea,'  'Das 
Donation  entre  Vifs,' « Des  Cens,'  •  Dee  Ilefii,' '  De  la  Procedure  Civile 
et  do  la  ProoMure  Criminelle.' 

POTT,  PERCIVALL,  was  bom  in  London  in  1718.  He  was 
intended  for  the  Churoh,  in  which,  under  the  patronage  of  hia  r^ 
tion  the  bishop  of  Rochester,  he  had  good  prospects  of  preferment; 
bat  nothing  ooold  induce  him  to  give  up  his  inclination  for  aoigeiy. 
He  was  accordingly,  in  1729,  apprenticed  to  Mr.  Kouras^  one  of  the 
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snrgMMis  of  St.  Btitholomew's  HMpital,  and  one  of  the  few  by  whom 
anatomieel  lectures  were  at  that  time  deliTwed.  In  1786  he  oom- 
menoed  private  praotioe ;  in  1745  he  was  eleoted  assistant  surgeon,  and 
in  1749  fuU  sorgeon  to  BL  £artholomew's  Hospital  In  1766  he 
reoeired  a  severe  compound  fhustnre  of  his  leg»  and  during  the  con- 
finement whibh  the  accident  rendered  necessary,  he  commenced 
writing  the  surgical  works  for  which  he  has  since  been  justly  cele- 
brated. His  fint  publication  was  a  '  Treatise  on  Ruptures ; '  in  1757 
he  wrote  on  Hernia  Congenita,  in  1758  on  Fistula  Laorymalis,  in 
1760  on  Injurisfl  of  the  Head,  in  1762  on  Hydrocele,  in  1765  on 
Fistula  in  Ana  At  subsequent  periods  he  published  ohMzrations  on 
fraotures  and  dislocations,  cataract,  polypus  of  the  nose,  chimney- 
■weeper's  cancer,  mortification  of  the  toes,  and  on  paralysis  from 
disease  of  the  spines  In  1787,  hii  time  being  fully  occupied  in  private 
practice,  he  resigned  his  hospital-surgeoooy,  having  servmi  the 
institution  for  nearly  half  a  centiuy.    He  died  in  December,  1788. 

Mr.  Pott's  writiogs  are  essentially  practical,  and  full  of  common 
■enee ;  and  the  deamees  and  purity  of  their  style  contributed  in  no 
alight  degree  to  make  them  eveiywhere  aoceptableu  Probably  no 
person  of  his  time  had  more  influence  in  the  improvement  of  surgery, 
not  indeed  by  such  scientific  principles  as  were  established  by  his  early 
pupil  John  Hunter,  but  by  the  introduction  of  judicious  and  simple 
rules  of  practice  in  every  subject  to  which  he  directed  his  attention. 
Many  of  these  rulee  are  still  strictly  followed  both  in  this  country  and 
on  the  Continent,  and  some  of  the  diseasea  which  were  first  desoribed 
by  him  still  bear  ids  name,  as  Pott's  gangrene^  Pott's  fracture  of 
the  leg,  &C. 

His  works  were  published  collectively  in  several  fonns  after  his 
death ;  the  best  edition  is  that  edited  by  his  relation  and  successor 
Hr.  (afterwards  Sir  Jamea)  Earle,  in  8  volumes,  8vo,  London,  1790, 
and  in  subtequent  years. 

« POTTER,  CIPRIAN^  an  eminent  Engluh  muridan,  was  bom 
in  London  in  1792.  He  is  descended  from  a  very  musical  family. 
His  father  was  distinguished  in  that  profession ;  his  paternal  grand- 
fiither  invented  the  ^ditional-keyed  flute,  and  thus  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  all  the  improvements  since  made  upon  that  instrument ;  and 
his  maternal  grandfather  was  Baumgarten,  a  Qerman  performer  on 
the  Bassoon,  very  celebrated  in  his  day.  Cipriani  Potter  studied  the 
pianoforte  under  his  fsther ;  and  harmony,  counterpoint,  and  the  art  of 
composition  under  Attwood,  Dr.  Callcott,  and  Dr.  Crotch :  and,  on  the 
arrival  of  Woelfl  in  this  countiy,  he  profited  by  the  instructions  of 
that  great  master.  In  1807  he  went  abroad,  and  travelled  for  several 
yean  in  various  psrts  of  the  Continent,  constantly  punning  the  study 
of  his  art  At  Vienna  he  had  the  advantage  of  the  acquaintance  of 
Beethoven,  and  the  privilege  of  his  criticism  and  advice  in  composition, 
while  at  the  same  time  he  received  the  regular  instructions  of  the 
eminent  contrapuntist  F5rBter.  He  afterwards  visited  Italy,  where  he 
remained  for  a  considerable  time,  employed  in  makbig  himself 
acquainted  with  the  Italian  school  of  music.  On  lus  return  to 
England  he  betook  himself  to  the  active  exercise  of  Ins  profession,  ss 
a  composer,  a  performer  on  the  pianoforte,  and  a  teacher  of  that 
instrument ;  and,  in  all  theae  branches  of  his  art  he  has  for  many 
yean  been  one  of  the  most  distingmshed  men  of  the  day.  On  the 
formation  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  in  London,  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  leading  professon ;  and,  on  the  death  t>f  Dr. 
Crotch,  he  became  principal  of  that  institution,  and  now  holds  that 
important  office.  He  is  a  member  of  the  London  Philharmonic 
Society,  and  has  for  many  yean  taken  an  active  share  in  its  direction. 
In  his  compositions  and  in  his  public  performances,  he  has  been  a  firm 
adherent  of  the  pure  c]a8si<»d  school;  and,  along  with  Cramer, 
Moseheles,  Bennett^  and  a  few  others,  he  has  done  much  to  stem  the 
tide  of  fashionable  frivolity,  which  happily  has  now  ebbed.  Bib 
published  works  are  numerous,  but  we  need  only  specify  some  of  the 
most  remarkable.  The  following  wera  published  in  Qermany :  Three 
Trios  for  the  piano,  violin,  and  violoncello ;  a  Septet  for  the  piano 
and  other  instruments;  Two  Sonatas  for  the  piano;  'Pezzidi  Bra- 
vura,' in  three  books;  Sonata  Concertante  for  piano  and  horn; 
another  for  piano  and  violin ;  Time  Toccatas  for  the  piano ;  a  Duet  for 
two  pianos ;  and  another  for  two  performen  on  one  piano.  He  pub- 
lished in  London:  Two  Symphonies  arranged  as  pianoforte  Duets; 
Overtura  to  'Antony  and  Cleopatra'  as  a  Duet;  and  two  booka  of 
Studies  for  the  pianoforte.  Hr.  Potter  is  also  the  author  of  several 
literary  essays  on  musical  subjects ;  among  which  is  a  series  of  articles 
on  the  powen  of  instruments,  and  orchestoal  compoaition,  which  wera 
published  in  the  'Musical  World.' 

POTTER,  JOHN,  D.D..  an  eminent  prolate  of  the  EnglUh  Churoh, 
was  bom  in  1674,  at  Wakefield  in  Yorkshire,  whero  lus  father,  Mr. 
Thomas  Potter,  was  a  linen-draper.  From  the  grammar-school  of 
W^efield  he  proceeded  at  the  age  of  fourteen  as  servitor  jto  University 
College,  Oxford ;  took  the  degree  of  BA..  in  1692,  end  in  1694  became 
Fellow  of  Lmcoln  College;  He  had  by  this  time  made  great  attain- 
ments in  classical  learning,  and  though  so  very  youn^  was  encouraged 
by  Dr.  Charlett,  the  master  of  University  College,  to  publish  in  1694 
a  collection  which  he  had  made  of  various  readings  and  notes  on  the 
treatise  of  Plutwch  '  De  audiendii  Poetia'  It  was  soon  followed  by 
various  readings  and  notes  on  an  oration  of  BasU.  Hii  greater  works 
appeared  soon  after ;  his  edition  of  Lycophron,  and  his  *  ArobaBologia 
GrsBca,'  or  'Antiquities  of  Greece,'  being  both  published  in  1697,  when 


scarcely  past  his  twenfy-third  yesr.  HUi  Lyoophnm  was  reprinted  in 
1702,  at  which  time  he  had  gained  a  Continental  raputation,  as 
,appean  by  Ms  dedication  of  it  to  Grsmus.  His  '  Grecian  Antiquitiee' 
soon  became  a  popular  book,  and  has  been  often  reprinted  down  to 
the  present  time;  but  it  is  now  far  behind  the  present  state  of  philo- 
logical knowledge.  It  contains  abundant  proofs  of  the  autiior's  learn- 
ing, but  it  also  shows  that  he  possessed  Uttie  critical  discrimination. 
It  was  published  in  Latin  in  the  '  Thesaurus '  of  Gronovius.  In  1698 
he  entered  into  holy  orden,  and  from  that  time  his  studies  appear  to 
have  been  almost  exclusively  professional,  and  he  passed  from  one 
preferment  in  the  Churoh  to  another  till  at  last  he  reached  the  highest 
dignity.  Archbishop  Tenison  made  him  lus  chaplain,  and  gave  him 
the  living  of  Great  Mongeham  in  Kent,  and  subsequently  other  pre- 
ferment in  Buckinghamshira  and  Oxfordshire.  He  became  chaplain 
to  Queen  Anne,  and  Regius  Professor  of  Divmity  in  the  University 
of  Oxford.  In  the  same  year  he  published  an  excellent  edition  of 
the  works  of  Clemens  Alexandrinns,  in  2  vols.  foL  His  other  publi- 
cations wera  sermons  and  charges,  and  a  discourse  on  Church  govern- 
ment. In  1787  he  was  made  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  which  high 
station  he  supported  with  dignity  till  his  death,  Oct.  10,  1747.  His 
theological  works  were  published  at  Oxford,  in  8  vols.  8vo,  1758. 

POTTER,  PAUL,  an  admirable  painter  of  animals,  the  son  of 
Peter  Potter,  an  artist  of  moderate  abiUty,  was  bom  at  Enkhuysen,  in 
the  year  1625.  He  received  the  rudiments  of  his  art  from  his  father; 
and  such  was  his  progress,  that  at  fifteen  yean  of  age  he  is  said  to 
have  been  considered  one  of  the  meet  promising  artists  of  his  time. 
He  established  himself  at  the  Hague,  where  he  was  greatiy  patronised 
by  Maurice,  Prince  of  Orange,  for  whom  he  painted  some  of  his  finest 
pictures.  Hera  he  married,  in  1650,  the  daughter  of  an  architect 
named  Balkanende,  in  whose  house  he  resided,  and  afterwaids 
removed  to  Amsterdam.  He  was  naturally  of  a  delicate  «onstitution, 
which  by  his  unremitting  attention  to  his  art  he  greatiy  impaired, 
and  died  on  the  15th  of  January,  1654,  in  the  twenty-ninth  year  of 
his  age. 

The  chief  excellence  of  Paul  Potter  oonsirted  in  his  painting  of 
cows,  sheep,  goats,  and  other  animals^  in  which  he  makea  his  landscape 
a  subordinate  part,  but  the  animals  are  executed  with  remarkable 
correctneas  of  drawing  and  delicacy.  His  pictures  usuaUy  exhibit  a 
brilliant  e£fect  of  sunshine,  in  which  the  skies,  trees^  snd  distances 
evince  great  freedom  of  hand,  wliilst  the  principal  parts  are  finished 
with  the  utmost  minuteness.  He  sometimes  painted  as  large  as  life, 
but  succeeded  best  in  cabinet-siaed  works.  One  of  the  fineet  of  the 
latter  is  in  the  collection  of  the  Marquis  of  Westminster,  at  Grosvenor- 
house.  It  is  a  landacape  with  cattie  and  figures,  and  was  painted  for 
Van  Slinglandt,  in  whose  possession  it  remaiaed  tiU  1750,  when  it  was 
bought  by  a  collector  and  taken  to  Paris,  and  was  afterwards  sold  by 
auction  to  Mr.  Crawford  of  Rotterdam  for  1850i.  The  siae  is  1  foot 
6  inches,  by  1  foot  8  inches  wide.  Though  the  |»eferenoe  is  given  to 
his  smaller  pictures,  there  is  one  of  great  celebrity,  a  herdsman  and 
cattie,  the  sise  of  life,  which  formerly  belonged  to  tiie  Prince  of 
Orange^  and  is  now  in  the  gallery  of  the. Louvre;  it  gained  for  the 
painter  the  title  of  the  Ra£Eaelle  of  animals.  Paul  Potter  designed 
every  olgect  directiy  from  nature.  There  are  many  admirable  etchings 
by  him  executed  in  a  masterly  style :  some  are  marked  'Paulus  Potter 
£,'  and  othen '  in.  et  f.,'  and  a  great  number  of  his  designs  have  been 
spiritedly  etched  by  Mark  de  Bye. 

POTTER,  ROBERT,  was  bom  in  1721.  He  was  educated  at 
Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  and  took  his  degree  of  B.A.  in  1741. 
He  was  successively  appointed  vicar  of  Seaming  in  Norfolk,  pre- 
bendary of  Norwich,  and  vicar  of  Lowestoft  and  Kessingland,  in  the 
diocese  of  Norwich.  He  died  on  the  9th  of  August  1804,  in  lus 
eighty-fourth  yesr. 

Potter  published  a  volume  of  poems  in  1774,  and  translations  of 
.fischylus  in  1777,  of  Euripides  in  1781-82,  and  of  Sophodee  in  1788. 
Of  these  translations  that  of  uEschylus  is  the  beet,  and  perhaps  gives 
to  an  English  reader  as  good  an  idea  of  the  original  as  a  translation 
can  supply.  Potter  also  published  '  An  Enquiry  into  some  Psasages 
of  Dr.  Johnson's  Lives  of  the  Poets,'  1788 ;  a  translation  of  '  The 
Oracle  concerning  Babylon.'  and  the  '  Song  of  Exultation,'  from 
Isaiah,  c.  xiL,  xiv.,  1785 ;  and  'A  Sermon  on  the  Thanksgivbg  for  the 
Peace/  1802. 

POTTINGER,  RIGHT  HON.  SIR  HENRT,  Babt.,  aCR,  was 
bom  in  1789,  of  an  English  family  which  had  been  long  settled  in  Ire- 
land. He  was  the  fifth  son  of  the  late  Edward  Cturwen  Pottinger,  Esq., 
of  Mount  Pottinger,  county  Down,  by  Anne,  daughter  of  Robert  Gordon, 
Esq.,  of  Florida  Manor,  in  the  same  county.  He  went  to  India  as  a 
cadet  in  1804.  At  an  earl^  age  he  attracted  the  attention  of  the  dvil 
and  miUtaxy  authorities  of  that  country  by  hu  energy  and  adminis- 
trative capacity,  as  well  as  his  ready  store  of  information  besriog  on 
his  profession.  Rising  by  gradual  steps,  he  became  successively  judge 
and  collector  at  Ahmednugger  in  the  DeccaiT,  politiod  resident  at 
Cutoh,  and  president  of  the  regency  of  Soinde.  For  his  serrioes  in 
these  capacities  he  was  raised  to  a  baronetcy,  when  General  Keane  was 
rewarded  with  a  peerage  after  the  Afghanistan  campaign  in  1889.  He 
had  scarcely  returned  to  England  when  war  broke  out  between 
England  and  China  on  account  of  difforences  relating  to  the  opium 
trade.  In  this  emergenqy  he  was  sent  out  to  China  as  ambassador 
extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary,  and  superintendent  of  the 
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niiig  of  Jannazy  1814,  he  proceeded  to  Itondoo,  cbar^ed  with  a  teqneet 
from  the  allied  aorereigna  that  Lord  Caatlereagh  might  be  aent  over  to 
join  their  deJiberationa.  He  aoon  retamed  to  the  Continent  aocom- 
panifld  hj  the  English  miniater,  with  whom  he  proceeded  to  Baden, 
where  the  allied  aoverBigna  were  then  aaMmbled.  He  continned  in 
elote  attendance  npon  the  Emperor  Alexander  at  the  Congreaa  of 
Ch&tillon,  where  he  atrenaously  oppoaed  the  reception  of  the  offera 
made  by  Bonaparte,  and  througnoat  the  reat  of  the  campaign  of  the 
first  months  of  1814,  till  Ihey  had  the  satisfaction  of  entering  Pans 
together  oo  the  memorable  81  st  of  March.  Fozao,  to  whom  is  attri- 
buted great  influence  in  keeping  Alexander  steady  and  in  detennining 
him  in  favour  of  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  waa  now  nominated 
Ruasian  commisaioner  to  the  proTisional  goTemment,  and  was  soon 
after  despatched  to  England  to  bring  over  Louis  XVIIL,  with  whom 
he  returned  to  Paris  on  the  3rd  of  May.  He  remained  in  the  French 
capital  till  the  meeting  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in  the  beginning  of 
November. 

At  the  conferences  there  he  advised  that  the  dethroned  emperor 
should  be  sent  out  of  Europe ;  and  he  ia  said  to  have  produced  some 
coldneaa  towards  him  for  a  time  on  the  part  of  Alexander  by  the  oppo- 
sition he  made  to  the  project  then  entertained  by  the  Tzar  of  restoring 
the  old  kingdom  of  Poland.  The  changed  aspect  of  things  however 
that  followed  the  escape  of  Bonaparte  from  Elba  (March  Ist,  1815),  at 
once  chilled  Alexander's  liberalism  and  restored  Pozzo  to  favour. 
Poszo  immediately  proceeded  to  Louis  XVIII.  at  Qhent,  and  having 
then  joined  the  allied  army  as  Russian  commisaioner,  he  was  present 
in  that  character  at  the  batUe  of  Waterloo,  where  he  received  a  wound. 
He  now  returned  to  Parii^  and,  declining  Talleyrand's  invitation  to 
take  office  in  the  French  ministry,  resumed  his  former  functions  of 
Russian  ambassador,  and  in  that  capacity  he  signed  Uie  Treaty  of  Paris 
of  the  20th  of  November.  Soon  after  the  Duke  de  Richelieu,  then 
head  of  the  ministry,  conferred  upon  him  the  rank  of  a  count  and  peer 
of  France.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  again  left  Paris  till  he  was 
sent^  after  the  Spanish  campaign  of  the  Duke  of  Angouldme  in  1828, 
on  a  misaton  to  Madrid,  from  which  however  he  soon  returned  to  the 
French  capitaL  The  death  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  and  the  accession 
of  Nicolas  (March  81st,  1826)  did  not  alter  his  position ;  and  he 
received  new  letters  of  credence  to  King  Louis-Philippe  sfter  the 
Revolution  of  1880 ;  but  he  at  last  revisited  St.  Petersburg  in  1834. 
Passing  on  his  journey  thither  through  Vienna  and  Berlin,  he  had  the 
Order  of  the  Red  Eagle  conferred  upon  him  by  the  former  courts  and 
that  of  St  Stephen  by  the  latter.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  of 
the  East  in  1835  he  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  London.  After  a  stay  of 
only  a  few  months  he  returned  to  his  former  post  at  Paris ;  but  he 
waa  soon  sent  back  to  this  country  as  ambassador-extraordinary  to  the 
King  of  Qreat  Britain,  he  returned  to  Paris  however  before  long, 
and  remained  there  till  his  death  on  the  15th  of  February  1842. 

PRADIER,  JAMES,  was  bom  at  Geneva  in  May  1792.  WhUe  quite 
young  he  was  sent  to  Paris,  and  placed  in  the  studio  of  the  popular 
sculptor  Lemot  His  first  public  success  was  gained  in  1812,  when 
through  a  technical  informality  his  model  being  pronounced  unqualified 
to  compete  for  the  firat  prize  of  the  Academy,  an  extra  gold  medal 
was  awarded  to  him  for  ita  unusual  excellence.  The  next  year  he 
obtained  for  his  group  of  Philoctetes  the  first  prize,  and  with  it  the 
privilege  of  proceeding  as  Academy  Stndent  to  Rome.  In  that  city  he 
remained  five  years,  and  produced  during  that  time  several  ori^nal 
works.  Althoagh  he  is  said  to  have  Uiere  diligently  studied  the 
antique  and  formed  his  own  style  upon  it,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  iofluenoe  of  Canova  was  much  more  powerfol,  and  that  the 
softness,  finish,  and  elegance,  for  which  that  eminent  sculptor  was  so 
celebrated,  were  what  Pradier  most  anxioualy  endeavoured  to  realise ; 
but  whilst  in  these  qualitiea  he  at  the  least  rivalled  Canova,  he  went 
fax  beyond  him  in  that  tendency  to  the  sensuous  and  tiie  voluptuous 
which  was  no  less  decidedly  characteriatio  of  the  great  Italian.  The 
countrymen  of  Pradier  are  enthuaiaatic  in  their  admiration  of  his  nude 
forms  so  "  delicatement  voluptueuses ;"  but  to  a  colder  English  critic 
the  delicacy  often  seems  wanting,  and  while  he  cannot  but  admire  the 
exquisite  modelling  of  the  form,  he  is  constrained  to  turn  with  regret 
from  what  seems  the  perverse  meretrleiousness  of  the  sentiment 

From  his  return  to  France  in  1819  down  to  his  death,  M  Pradier 
enjoyed  a  career  of  unbroken  Parisian  popularity ;  and  during  his  later 
years,  while  all  admitted  him  to  be  one  of  the  most  accomplished,  by 
many  he  was  regarded  as  the  greatest  of  living  French  sculptors.  Of 
the  woi^s  by  which  he  achieved  and  maintained  his  high  position  the 
following  are  some  of  the  more  celebrated— the  datea  are  those  of  the 
yeara  in  which  they  appeared  at  the  Exposition :—' Bacchante  and 
Centaur/  1819,  now  in  the  Museum  at  Rouen;  < The  Children  of 
Niobe,'  1822;  'Psyche,'  1824;  <The  Three  Qraces,'  1881,  now  at 
Versailles;  'Venua  and LoTe/ 1886;  <AnOdaleaque,'  1841;  'Cassandra,' 
1848-;  '  Phryne,'  1846,  well  known  in  this  country  from  having  been 
placed  in  the  Qreat  Exhibition  of  1851 ;  'Sappho,'  1848,  a  favourite 
subject  with  him — there  was  a  statue  of  Sappho  in  the  Exposition 
the  year  of  his  death ;  '  Spring,'  1849 ;  Hebes,  Amazons,  Pandoras  (one 
of  these  is  in  the  possession  of  Queen  Victoria),  Satyrs  and  Bacchantes, 
Vennscs  and  the  like,  make  up  the  list  of  that  class  of  subjects  in 
which  he  diiefiy  exceed,  and  which  was  most*  characteristic  of  his 
ehiseL  He  also  produced  a  laige  number  of  religious  pieces,  and  many 
of  them  of  considerable  size^  but  ont  of  France  they  have  found  few 
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admirers.  Among  these  are  a  colossal  figure  of  'Christ  on  the  Croas, 
executed  for  Prince  Demidoff;  a '  Pieta,'  executed  in  1847,  and  now  at 
Toulon ;  a '  Marriage  of  the  Virgin  '  for  the  Madeleine,  four  '  Apostles,' 
a  'Virgin'  lor  the  cathedral  of  Avignon,  Ac  Of  portrait-atatues  he 
sculptured  Gaston  de  Foix,  Msrahal  Soult,  Qeneral  Damremont, 
Venddme^  Rouweau  (for  Geneva),  Jouffroy  (for  Besao9on),  the  Due 
d'Orleans,  Ac  He  also  executed  bnsta  of  Louis  XVIil.,  Charles  X, 
and  other  persons  distinguished  by  their  rank  or  aocial  celebrity. 
Among  his  other  works  may  be  mentioned  the  Tomb  of  Napoleon  L, 
some  fountains,  vases,  Ac  He  likewise  modelled  numerous  small 
statues  of  a  very  meretrictoua  character. 

Pradier  was  made  a  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  in  1822.  In 
1827  he  was  elected  Member  of  the  Inatitute  on  the  death  of  Lemot 
He  died  somewhat  suddenly  on  the  5th  of  June  1852.  There  are  two 
or  three  casts  after  Pradier  among  the  modem  aeulptuzeainthe  Cryatal 
Palace  at  Sydendam. 

PRAED,  WINTHROP  MACKWORTH,  son  of  Mr.  Sergeant  Praed, 
was  bom  in  1802L  In  1820  a  monthly  magazine  appearad,  entitled 
'  The  Etonian.*  George  Canning,  while  at  Eton,  wrote  aome  clever 
essays  in  'The  Microcosm.'  Rennell  and  the  nephew  of  Canning 
(the  present  Lord  Stratford  de  Reddiflb)  subsequently  produced  '  The 
Miniature.'  Theae  publications  were  regarded  as  exhibitions  of  youth- 
ful talent^  were  admired  in  a  small  cirde,  and  forgotten.  But  '  The 
Etonian '  aimed  at  aomething  higher  than  aohool-boy  essays ;  it  paid 
slight  regard  to  the  'microcosm'  of  Eton,  and  presented  no  'miniature* 
of  its  scholastio  life ;  it  gave  vivid  pictures  of  general  society ;  it  was 
bright  with  wit  and  poetry,  with  fun  and  aatira  There  waa  little  of 
the  boyish  about  it  but  the  fireahness  of  boyhood.  The  principal 
writer  in  'The  Etonian'  was  Winthrop  ICaokworth  Praed.  From 
Eton  he  went  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge^  Hia  career  at  the 
university  corresponded  with  the  expectations  that  had  been  formed 
of  his  brilliant  talents.  In  1822  he  was  a  Browne'a  Medallist  both  for 
Greek  ode  and  epigrams ;  in  1828,  for  Greek  ode ;  in  1824,  for  epi- 
grams. In  1828  he  obtained  the  Chancellor's  priae  for  an  English 
poem, '  Australia ; '  and  in  1824  the  aame  prize  for '  Athens.'  He  was 
one  of  the  chief  speakers  in  the  Union — the  famoua  Cambridge 
Debating  Sodety,  his  meet  formidable  rival  being  Thomaa  Babington 
Macaulay.  'Thb  Etonian'  was  printed  at  the  office  of  Mr.  Kn^hl^ 
then  editor  of  the  '  Windsor  Newspa(Ser,'*and  the  intimacy  that  conae- 
quently  arose  led  to  the  publicatiott  of  'Koight^a  Qoarteriy  Magazine ' 
in  1828,  to  which  Mr.  Pned  was  one  of  the  chief  contributors,  both 
in  prose  and  verse.  His  poems  are  amongst  the  most  original  in  our 
language;  their  wit  and  pathos  are  as  remarkable  as  their  finished 
elegance.  A  collection  of  aome  of  these  poems  was  published  at 
New  York  in  1844,  but  it  is  far  from  complete ;  and  those  who  desire 
that  jdstice  should  be  done  to  the  memory  of  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able writers  of  his  time,  regret  that  theae  worka^  so  oiton  announced, 
should  be  so  unaccountably  delayed. 

Mr.  Praed  took  hia  degree  of  B.A.  in  1826.  In  1829  he  waa  called 
to  the  Bar;  and  in  1880  and  1881  waa  returned  to  Parliament  for  St 
Germans.  In  the  earnest  and  protracted  conflicts  that  preceded  the 
passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  he  took  a  decided  part  in  oppoaition  to 
the  Reformers.  His  speeches,  as  reported,  exhibit  a  readinesa  of 
debating  power  rather  than  the  flashes  of  wit  which  were  expected 
from  him.  He  waa  a  moat  ardent  oppoaer  of  the  Whig  administra- 
tion, though  we  can  trace  in  him  a  generoaity  of  feeling  and  a  hatred 
of  mere  party  calumny,  which  was  to  be  expected  from  the  nobility 
of  his  nature.  In  the  election  of  1882  he  unaucoessfully  contested  St. 
Ives;  but  in  1885  he  was  returned  to  Parliament  for  Great 
Yarmouth.  In  that  year  he  married.  During  a  short  time  he  was 
Secretary  to  the  Board  of  ControL  He  waa  subeequently  member  for 
Ayleabury,  was  Recorder  of  Barnstaple,  and  Deputy  High-Steward  for 
the  University  of  Cambridge.  Had  Mr.  Piaed  a  life  been  longer 
spared,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  aome  of  the  moat  important 
officeaof  the  state  would  have  been  within  his  reach;  and  his  con- 
tributions to  literature,  like  those  of  his  friend  Macaulay,  might  have 
carried  forward  the  promise  of  his  youth  into  new  fields  of  excellenoa 
He  died  on  the  15th  of  July  1889,  in  his  thirty>seventh  year. 

PRAM,  CHRISTIAN  HENRIKSEN,  who  haa  left  a  name  of  aome 
eminence  in  Danish  literature  and  poetry,  waa  bom  September  4th, 
1758,  in  Guldbrandadalen.  After  having  been  educated  by  his  father, 
who  was  a  clergyman,  and  next  passing  a  abort  time  at  the  aohool  at 
Fredericksborg,  he  waa  sent  to  the  university  of  Copenhagen,  where 
he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  law  and  poUtical  economy.  He  did 
not  however  adopt  the  law  as  a  profession,  and  though  he  afterwarda 
continued  to  give  his  attention  to  the  uthtir,  poetry  and  literature 
became  his  chief  pursuitsi  His  continuing  to  apply  himself  to  politiod 
eoonomy,  ia  accounted  for  by  his  beiog  appointed,  in  1781,  to  a  high 
situation  in  the  Chamber  of  Commeroei  Shortly  afterwards  he 
married,  and,  in  order  to  increase  Ins  inoome,  set  up  the  '  Han- 
delatidende,'  or  'Commercial  Journal,'  which  he  firsc  carried  on 
in  conjunction  with  Cramer  and  Ehrhait,  and  afterwards  by  bima^lf^ 
but  gave  it  up  at  the  end  of  five  years^  though  the  publication  itself 
waa  continued. 

From  that  time  he  devoted  himself,  asfsr  as  his  official  dntiss  would 
pennit^  to  literature.  Indeed  he  had  akeady  aignalised  himaelf  in  it 
by  hii  'Stoerkodder,*  which  appeared  in  1785.  Thia  poem  waa  then 
altogether  a  novelty  in  Danish  literature,  and  though  it  does  not 
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answer  to  tbe  character  of  an  epic,  it  ig  something  Tery  ffnperior  to  a 
Riimkronik,  or  mere  obronicle  in  verse,  as  its  author  modestly  styles 
it,  being  a  romantic  narrative  founded  upon  the  traditions  of  northern 
legend  and  mythology,  and  recording  the  hero  Stcdrkodder^s  adven- 
tures in  sesrch  of  Skimer's  mystio  sword  and  other  talismans.  Thus 
considered,  this  produotion  of  Pram's  (in  fifteen  cantos)  is  a  cisssio 
one  of  its  kind,  and  is  one  that  places  its  author  by  the  side  of  Ariosto 
and  Wieland. 

Shortly  afterwards  he  commenced,  with  the  assistance  of  Rahbek, 
the  'Minerva,'  one  of  the  best  literary  periodicals  of  its  time  in 
Denmark,  and  one  which  also  discussed  many  important  political 
and  statistical  questions.  Few  could  have  been  better  qualified  than 
Pram  for  conducting  such  a  miscellany,  he  being  equally  at  home  in 
both  departments  of  it;  and  to  the  literary  part  he  contributed  a 
number  of  his  minor  pieces  both  in  prose  and  verse.  Among  his 
other  services  to  literature  may  be  reckoned  that  of  having,  together 
with  Thaarup,  Baggesen,  and  Host,  established  the  Scandinavian 
Literary  Society  in  1796 ;  of  which  institution  he  was  president  from 
1811  to  1818.  He  may  slso  be  ranked  among  the  Danish  dramatists, 
having,  beaides  his  'Damon  and  Pythias,'  aud  'Fingal  and  Frode,' 
produced  several  comedies  and  some  minor  pieces  for  tbe  stage. 

On  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  being  united,  in  1816,  with  the 
Board  of  West  India  Affairs,  Pram  retired  from  his  situation  in  the 
former ;  but  though  his  various  emolaments  had  been  very  consider- 
able for  a  series  of  years,  and  though  he  was  allowed  a  pension  of 
1800  dollars,  he  was  in  such  straitened  if  not  embarrassed  drcum- 
stanoes,  that  after  the  death  of  bis  wife,  in  1819,  he  resolved  to  accept 
an  official  appointment  in  the  island  of  St  Thomas.  He  accordingly 
proceeded  thither  in  the  following  spring,  departing  without  the  hope 
of  ever  revi»iting  his  native  land,  being  then  in  his  sixty-third  year. 
He  died  at  St  Thomas's,  November  25 tb,  1821. 

A  collection  of  his  miscellaneous  poems  and  prose  works  was  edited 
by  Rahbek,  in  4  vols ,  1824 •26.  Oehlenschlaj^er,  who  has  drawn  his 
character,  describes  him  aa  a  man  of  powerful  mind  and  excellent 
disposition,  though  subject  to  occasiocal  violence  of  temper,  and  of 
great  and  varied  talents  and  attainments.  Of  his  '  Stoerkodder,'  ha 
says  that  it  possesses  many  detached  parts  of  very  great  beauty ;  but 
among  all  Pram's  productions  he  gives  the  preference  to  the  poem 
entitled  'Emili»s  Kilde.' 

PRATT.  CHARLES.    [Camdkk,  Earl  op.] 

PRAXA'GOHAS,  a  celebrated  physician  of  Cos,  belonging  to  the 
family  of  the  Asclepiadae.  His  father's  name  was  Nearchus,  and  he 
was  one  of  the  last  of  his  family  who  acquired  any  reputation  aa  a 
physician.  His  most  celebrated  pupil  was  Herophilus  (Galen,  'De 
Different  Puis.,'  lib.  iv.,  cap.  3),  and  he  himself  was  particularly 
famous  for  his  skill  in  anatomy  and  physiology.  The  titles  of  severtd 
of  his  works  are  preserved,  but  only  a  few  fragments  of  them  remain, 
together  with  some  of  his  opinions  on  medi^  subjects  recorded  by 
Galen  and  others.  He  was  tbe  first  person  who  pointed  out  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  veins  and  arteries,  and  affirmed  that  it  is  only  in 
the  latter  that  any  pulsation  is  felt,  though  he  believed  them  to  be 
filled  with  air  (Gxlen,  '  De  Di^noaa  Puis.,'  lib.  iv.,  cap.  2),  and  he 
accounted  for  the  hemorrhage  that  occurs  when  they  are  wounded  by 
attributing  it  to  an  unnatural  state,  in  which  the  wounded  arteries 
attract  to  themselves  the  blood  from  all  the  neighbouring  parts.  He 
supposed  that  the  heart  gave  birth  to  all  the  ligaments,  and  that  the 
arteries  are  ultimately  converted  into  nerves  (or  ligaments)  as  they 
contract  in  diameter.  (Galen,  '  De  Hippocr.  et  Plat,  Decret,*  lib.  i 
cap.  6.)  The  brain  he  supposed  to  be  of  no  particular  use,  but  merely 
an  expansion  of  the  spinal  marrow.  His  anatomical  skill  and  obser- 
vations made  him  introduce  several  improvements  into  the  theory  and 
practice  of  medicine ;  for  example  he  declared  that  the  pulse  indicates 
tbe  variations  of  the  strength  of  the  disease,  a  discovery  which  threw 
great  light  on  the  knowledge  of  diseases.  He  imagined  the  humours 
of  the  body  to  be  the  cause  of  all  sorts  of  diseases,  and  that  the  vena 
cava  is  the  seat  of  an  intermittent  fever.  (Ruf.  Ephes.)  The  greater 
part  of  the  remedies  that  he  employed  were  taken  from  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  and  we  are  told  by  Cselius  Aurelianus  that  he  was  very  fond 
of  emetics.  ('De  Morb.  Acut.,'  lib.  iii.,  cap.  17.)  In  onses  of  iliac 
passion  he  recommended  emetics,  as  several  modem  practitioners  have 
also  done ;  and  when  attended  with  intro*susception,  he  ventured  to 
open  the  abdomen  in  order  to  replace  the  intestine  (Csbl.  AureL,  loco 
cit),  an  operation  that  has  been  proposed  and  executed  in  modem 
times.  Notwithstanding  the  extravagance  of  some  of  his  opinions, 
he  must  have  been  a  very  remarkable  man,  and  we  may  well  regret  that 
we  know  so  little  of  his  practice.    He  lived  about  b.o.  800  (OL  120.) 

PRAXPTELES,  a  sculptor  of  Greece.  Neither  the  exact  time  nor 
the  place  of  his  Mrth  is  known.  It  is  also  remarkable  that  there  is  no 
mention  of  the  master  under  whom  he  acquired  the  rudiments  of  the 
art,  in  which  he  made  such  important  changes  with  regard  to  style, 
that  he  is  justly  considered  the  founder  of  a  school.  The  period  at 
which  he  flourished  is  however  pretty  clearly  established  on  the 
authority  of  ancient  writers,  as  well  as  by  the  testimony  of  some  of 
his  works  and  by  the  reoeived  dates  of  artiats  who  are  classed  aa 
his  contemporaries.  Pliny  ('Hist  Nat,'  zzxiv.  8)  says  Praxiteles 
flourished  in  the  104th  Olympiad,  at  the  same  time  with  Bnphranor, 
who  was  a  celebrated  statuary  and  painter.  Pausanias  (viiL  9)  says 
Praxiteles  lived  three  generations  after  Alcamenes.   He  must  therefore, 
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according  to  these  statements,  be  placed  at  about  KG,  360 :  or  if,  aa 
some  antiquaries  have  contended,  he  executed  a  work  so  late  as  the 
123rd  Olympiad,  or  B.o.  284,  he  may  have  begun  his  career  as  an 
artist  rather  later  than  the  time  mentioned.  It  is  however  possible^ 
supposing  he  lived  to  an  extreme  old  age,  that  Praxiteles  was  practising 
as  a  sculptor  at  the  periods  recorded,  although  they  include  a  range 
of  seventy -six  years. 

Praxiteles  was  eminent  for  his  works  both  in  bronee  and  marble^ 
but  he  seems  to  have  had  the  higheat  reputation  for  his  skill  in  the 
letter.  "Praxiteles  marmore  felicior  et  clarior  fuit;"  and  again, 
"Praxitelis  astatem  inter  statuaries  diximus  qui  marmoris  gloria 
superavit  etiam  semet"  (Plin.,  'Hist  Nat,'  xxxiv.  S,  and  xxxvl  5.) 
Pliny  and  Pausanias  enumerate  a  long  list  of  the  productions  of 
Praxiteles.  Amongst  those  in  bronee,  which  appesr  by  the  concurrent 
testimony  of  ancient  writers  to  have  been  held  in  the  highest  estima- 
tion, were  a  statue  of  Bacchus  and  another  of  a  satyr,  so  excell«'nt  that 
it  was  called  by  way  of  distinction  Periboetos  (the  celebrated).  He  also 
made  a  statue  of  Venus,  which  was  afterwards  destroyed  by  fire; 
likewise  a  statue  of  a  youthful  Apollo,  called  Sauroctonos,  or  «he 
lisardkiller,  as  he  is  represented  in  the  act  of  killing  a  lizard.  Two 
statues  of  women  are  also  recorded  by  Pliny ;  one  of  them  represented 
a  matron  weeping,  tbe  other  a  courtesan  laughing.  The  latter  was 
much  admired  for  its  expression  :  it  was  believed  to  be  a  portrait  of 
the  celebrated  Thespian  courtesan  Phryne.  Of  these  works  and 
several  others  in  the  same  material,  the  only  record  that  remains  is  an 
undoubtedly  ancient  copy,  in  marble,  of  the  Apollo  Sauroctonos.  It 
is  too  well  known  to  require  a  particular  description  in  tiiis  place. 
Though  defective  in  some  trifling  respects  of  detail,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  judf^e  from  it  of  the  purity  of  style,  and  grace  aud  beauty  of  form, 
which  must  have  characterised  the  originiu.  It  is  justly  considered 
one  of  the  greatest  treasures  of  the  Vatican.  Among  the  works  iu 
marble  by  Praxiteles,  the  famous  Venus  of  Cnidus  must  undoubtedly 
be  placed  in  the  first  rank.  We  are  told  that  two  statues  of  the 
goddess  were  made;  one  draped,  the  other  entirely  naked.  The 
people  of  Cos  preferred  the  first ;  the  Cnidians  immediately  purchased 
the  latter.  The  fame  of  this  statue  was  so  great  that  travellers  visited 
Cnidus  solely  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  it ;  and  Nicomedes,  the  king  of 
Bithynia,  waa  so  desirous  to  possess  it,  that  he  offered  to  pay  off  a 
heavy  debt  for  them  if  the  Cnidiana  would  consent  to  give  up  this 
celebrated  work.  The  tempting  offer  was  however  declined.  Praxi- 
telea,  observes  Plmy,  "illo  enim  sii^uo  nobilitavit  Cnidum."  There 
were  doubtl^  many  copies  of  so  celebrated  a  work,  and  the  represen* 
tation  of  a  figure  of  Venus  on  the  coins  of  Cnidus  affords  unquestionable 
authority  at  least  for  the  action  and  general  composition  of  the  far- 
famed  statue.  The  Venus  of  Cnidus  is  mentioned  by  Lucian  as  the 
finest  of  the  works  of  Praxiteles  (EiK^ver,  o.  4),  and  from  the  description 
in  another  passage  f  E/M»rci,  c.  18,  &a)  we  may  form  some  notion  of 
the  style  of  this  celebrated  work.  It  is  also  the  subject  of  numerous 
epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology.  The  original  work  fell  a  prey  to 
the  fiames,  at  Constantinople,  in  the  5th  century,  in  the  dreadful  fire 
which  destroyed  so  many  other  fine  monuments  of  art  collected  in 
that  city.  The  loss  of  the  Venus  of  Cnidus  may  justly  be  considered 
among  the  greatest  which  art  has  sustained;  for  no  production  in 
ancient  sculpture,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  Olympiau  Jupiter 
of  Phidias,  has  received  such  universal  and  such  unqualified  admira- 
tion. Two  statues  of  Cupids  are  also  mentioned  among  the  most 
esteemed  works  of  this  master.  One  of  these  was  so  beautiful  that  it 
is  placed  by  Pliny  quite  on  an  equality  with  the  famous  Venus  of 
Cnidus.  It  was  made  of  marble  of  Pares.  It  is  thought  that  a  copy 
of  it  exists  in  the  collection  of  sculpture  in  the  Vatican.  Among 
other  works  that  have  been  thought  worthy  to  be  recorded  were  two 
statues  of  Phryne :  one  was  of  marble,  and  was  placed  in  the  temple 
of  Venus  at  Thespies,  the  native  place  of  the  courtesan ;  the  other  was 
of  bronze  gilt,  and  was  dedicated  by  her  at  Delphi,  where  it  had  the 
honour  of  a  distinguished  place.  Praxiteles  appears  also  to  have 
executed  works  of  a  more  extensive  character  and  composition.  The 
chief  of  these  were  some  sculptures  that  decorated  tbe  pediments  of 
the  temple  of  Hercules  at  Thebes.  (Paus.,  ix.  11.)  They  represented 
part  of  the  labours  of  Hercules. 

The  style  of  the  school  of  which  Praxiteles  may  be  considered  the 
founder  was  softness,  delicacy,  and  high  finish.  We  ri  ad  of  few  of  his 
productions  of  a  sublime  or  severe  character,  such  as  distiDguishc d  the 
art  which  immediately  preceded  his  era  under  Myron,  Phidias,  and 
Polycletus ;  whose  genius  led  them  to  represent  the  more  exalted  and 
majestic  personsges  of  the  ancient  mythology,  as  Jupiter,  Juno,  and 
liinerva,  or  the  classic  forms  of  heroes,  warriors,  and  athletes.  Praxi- 
teles, on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  have  been  attracted  by,  and  to  have 
devoted  himself  to,  the  lovely,  the  tender,  and  the  expressive.  Beyond 
this  he  appears  to  have  acquired  great  skill  in  execution,  and  to  have 
had  some  peculiaritiee  in  the  mode  of  finishing  his  marble.  He  is  said 
to  have  dedarsd  that  he  considered  those  to  be  his  best  works  which 
had  undergone  the  process  of  'drcumlitio'  by  Nicias.  From  the 
circumstance  of  Nicias  being  a  painter,  it  seems  reasonable  to  conclude 
that  this  cannot  simply  mean  polishing  and  rubbing,  but  that  some 
varnish  or  encaustio  was  laid  over  the  surface  of  the  marble  after  it 
had  left  the  sculptor^s  hands,  in  order  to  give  it  a  rich  softness,  similar 
to  what  the  Italians,  in  speaking  of  the  flesh  surface  of  marble,  call 
the  '  morbidezaa  di  came.'    Modem  ingenuity  has  vainly  endeavoured 
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to  disooTer  ihe  prooeas  alluded  to.  It  was  in  all  probability  a  wash  of 
aome  sort ;  but  whether  a  simple  application  of  water-colour,  of  wax, 
or  of  vamiBh  (if  the  latter,  either  the  preparation  or  the  statue  being 
warmed  to  a  certain  temperature),  there  are  now  no  certain  means  of 
judging. 

Praxiteles  had  two  sons,  Timarchus  and  CephiBodotos,  or  Cephito- 
dorus,  both  of  whom  were  artists.  Pliny  says  of  the  latter,  "Prazitelis 
filius  Cepbisodotus  rei  et  artis  heres  fuit" 

There  was  another  artist  called  Praxiteles  living  at  a  later  period. 
Be  was  a  modeller  and  chaser.  There  was  also  a  painter  of  the  same 
same,  meutioned  by  Pliny  (*  Hist,  Kai,'  xzxv.  11). 

PRESCOTT,  WILLIAM  HICKLINQ,  was  bom  on  the  4th  of 
ICay,  1796,  at  Sidem,  Massachusetts^  U.  S.,  and  is  descended  from  an 
old  Massachusetts  family.  His  father  was  an  eminent  lawyer  and 
judge  at  Boston ;  his  grandfather  commaDded  the  American  militia  at 
the  so-OAlled  Battle  of  Bunker's  HilL  His  father  having  removed  to 
Boston  young  Presoott  was  t^ere  placed  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Qardiner,  a 
punil  of  Dr.  Samuel  Parr,  and  an  excellent  classic ;  and  under  his 
tuition  the  youth  made  great  progress.  In  1811  he  entered  Harvard 
University,  where  he  pursued  his  classical  studies  with  considerable 
raocess  until  compelled  by  fisdling  health  and  temporary  loss  of  sight 
to  lay  them  aside.  It  had  been  io  tended  that  he  should  follow  his 
&ther*s  profession,  but  after  a  short  trial  he  found  it  necessary  to 
relinquish  his  legal,  and  indeed  all  eerious,  studies  for  awhile.  Being 
vi  vised  to  travel  he  proceeded  to  EurojM  and  spent  a  couple  of  years 
in  England,  France,  and  Italy,  when  he  returned  to  Boston  restored 
tn  health,  but  with  his  sight  permanently  impaired. 

Happily  his  father  was  possessed  of  ample  means,  and  it  was 
determined  that  he  should  abandon  his  purpose  of  a  professional  life. 
As  he  was  able  he  devoted  time  and  thought  to  the  literature  of  modem 
Europe,  but  it  was  long  before  he  turned  his  attention  seriously  to 
iuthorship.  His  earliest  contributions  were  to  the  pages  of  the  '  North 
American  Review '  in  essays  on  Italian,  Spanish,  English,  and  Ame* 
rican  literature;  he  also  wrote  a  Memoir  of  Brockden  Brown,  the 
aovelist,  in  Sparks's  'American  Biography/  and  occasional  articles 
elsewhere:  a  selection  from  these  was  published  under  the  title  of 
'  Biographical  and  Miscellaneous  Essays,'  8vo,  18i3,  and  has  been  more 
than  once  reprinted. 

But  Mr.  Presoott  had  from  the  time  of  abandoning  his  legal  studies 
cherished  the  hope  of  being  able  to  write  a  history ;  and  as  he  pro- 
secuted more  deeply  his  researches  into  the  literature  and  history  of 
Spain  his  design  assumed  form  and  consistency.  Having  fixed  on  the 
reign  of  Ferdinand  the  CatUoIio,  he  was  able  through  the  friendly 
offices  of  Mr.  Everett,  the  United  States  minister  at  Madrid,  to  obtain 
for  his  projected  work  a  singularly  rich  and  extensive  body  of  mate- 
rials, consistiog  of  rare  books,  maousoripts,  and  transcripts  of  official 
documents.  But  they  reached  him  under  circumstances  which  would 
have  crushed  the  purpose  of  most  men.  An  extract  from  the  preface 
to  his  '  History  of  Peru,'  dated  April  1847,  will  best  explain  what 
these  were,  and  most  authentically  describe  that  peculiarity  of  his 
literary  history  which  is  so  remarkable  in  itself  and  so  valuable  and 
encouraging  to  others  who  may  suffer  under  any  physical  infirmity. 
He  says,—"  While  at  the  university  I  received  an  mjury  in  one  of  my 
eye?,  which  deprived  me  of  the  sight  of  it.  The  other,  soon  after  was 
attacked  by  inflammation  so  severely  that  for  some  time  I  lost  the  sight 
of  that  also ;  aud  though  it  was  subsequently  restored,  the  organ  was 
so  much  disordered  as  to  remain  pernoapently  debilitated ;  while  twice 
in  my  liftt  since,  I  have  been  dsprivad  of  the  use  of  it  for  all  pur- 
poses of  reading  or  writing  for  several  years  together.  It  was  during 
one  of  these  periods  that  I  received  from  Madrid  the  materials  for  my 
hifatory  of  'Ferdinand  and  Isabella;'  and  in  my  disabled  condition, 
with  my  transatlantic  treasures  lying  around  me,  I  was  like  one  pining 
from  hunger  in  the  midst  of  abundance.  In  this  state  I  resolved  to 
make  the  ear  if  possible  do  the  work  of  the  eye.  I  procured  the 
services  of  a  secretary,  who  read  to  me  the  Tarious  authorities ;  and 
in  time  I  became  so  far  familiar  with  the  sounda  of  this  different 
foreign  languages  (to  some  of  which,  indeed,  I  had  been  previously 
accustomed  by  a  residence  abroad),  that  I  could  comprehend  his 
reading  vnthout  much  difficulty.  As  the  reader  proceeded,  I  dictated 
copious  notes;  and,  when  these  had  swelled  to  a  considerable  amount^ 
they  were  read  to  me  repeatedly,  till  I  had  mastered  their  contents 
sufficiently  for  the  purpose  of  composition.*'*; 

There  were  still  to  be  overcome  the  difficulties  attending  ths  aotual 
process  of  composition.  Mr.  Prescott  attempted  dictation,  but  after 
many  trials  was  forced  to  relinquiah  it,  from  finding  that  he  could  not 
thus  attain  to  the  requisite  freedom  and  force  of  diction.  He  then 
procured  ftom  London  a  writing-case  for  the  blind,  in  which  the 
stylus  of  tho  writer  was  guided  by  means  of  wires  over  a  sheet  of  car- 
bonisi  d  paper,  the  writing  being  made  without  ink  upon  ordinary 
paper  placed  underneath.  "  With  this  instrument,"  says  Mr.  Prescott 
in  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  'Homes  of  American  Authors*  (dated 
Julv  1852),  ••  I  have  written  every  word  of  my  hiatoricaU,  This 
modus  operandi  exposes  one  to  some  embarrassments;  for,  as  one 
cannot  see  what  he  is  doing  on  the  other  side  of  the  paper,  any  more 
than  a  performer  on  the  treadmill  sees  what  he  is  grinding  on  the 
other  side  of  the  wall,  it  becomes  very  difficult  to  make  oorrsctaonSi 
This  requires  the  subject  to  be  pretty  thoroughly  canvassed  in  the 
mind,  and  all  the  blots  and  erasures  to  be  made  there  before  taking 


up  the  stylus.  This  compels  me  to  go  over  my  oompositton  to  the 
extent  of  a  whole  chapter,  however  long  it  may  be,  several  times  in 
my  mind  before  sitting  down  to  my  desk.  When  there  the  work 
beoomes  one  of  memory  rather  than  of  creation^  and  the  writing  is 
apt  io  run  off  glibly  enough." 

The  first  of  the  works  prepared  under  these  difficolties—- '  The 
History  of  Ferdinsnd  and  Isabella  the  Catholic  of  Spain ' — appeared 
in  the  early  part  of  1838.  By  the  author's  own  countrymen  it  was 
received  with  a  hearty  welcome,  and  in  England  it  met  with  almost 
unqualified  praise  from  the  literary  organs  of  all  parties;  while  in  the 
country  whose  favourite  monarchs  it  celebrates  it  was  greeted  with 
enthusiasm,  and  the  author  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Madrid.  Kor  has  its  popularity  been  evanescent;  a 
seventh  and  revised  edition  of  it  was  published  in  America  and 
London  in  1854,  and  more  than  one  oheap  reprint  has  since  appeared : 
translations  of  it  have  also  been  made  into  the  Spanish,  Ituiao,  and 
German  languages.  Its  popularity  was  well-merited.  For  the  first 
time  the  period  of  history  when  Spain  rose  to  a  leading  position 
among  the  nations  of  Europe  was  fully,  clearly,  and  vividly  placed 
before  the  English  reader  from  original  and  official  sources ;  and  the 
narrative  was  conducted,  and  events  and  characters  were  estimated, 
with  a  fairness  and  conscientiousness  which  showed  itself  in  every 
psge  and  led  the  reader  to  rest  implicitly  on  the  good  faith  of  the 
historian.  The  archives  of  the  Spanish  court,  of  Uie  Academy  of 
Madrid,  and  of  private  families  of  historic  fame,  were  now  placed 
freely  at  Mr.  Prescott's  disposal,  and  he  turned  vritU  ardour  to  the 
picturesque  story  of  the  Spanish  invasions  of  Mexico  and  Peru.  The 
first  of  these  narratives,  '  The  History  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico,' 
was  published  in  three  volumes  in  1848.  The  popularity  of  its  pre- 
decessor had  prepared  for  it  a  wide  and  eager  circle  of  readers ;  and 
its  success  was  even  more  sudden  and  striking  than  that  of  the  '  His- 
tory of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.'  It  was  speedily  translated  into 
Spanish,  both  in  Spain  and  Mexico,  and  also  into  Qerman,  French, 
and  Italian;  and  it  procured  for  its  author  the  rare  honour  of 
admission  into  the  Institute  of  Franca.  The  companion  history  '  The 
Conquest  of  Peru,'  did  not  appear  until  1847.  It  has  fully  sustained 
the  high  character  of  its  author,  and  has  passed  through  nearly  as 
many  editions  as  the  previous  histories,  but  as  it  could  hardly  possess 
the  romantio  interest  of  the  '  History  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexioo '  it 
will  probably  not  rival  that  work  in  general  estimation  although  fully 
equal  to  it  in  historical  value. 

In  these  three  great  works  Mr.  Prescott  had  with  the  felicity  of 
genius  hit  upon  themes  remarkably  rich  in  themselves  and  admirably 
adapted  to  his  peculiar  powers.  For  his  crowning  work  he  chose  the 
history  of  the  reign  of  Philip  II.,  a  theme  in  many  respects  very 
different  from  the  others,  but  one  calling  for  a  larger  and  more  com- 
prehensive treatment,  embracing  as  it  did  historical  ehsrsctsrs  and 
events  which  spread  over  the  greater  part  of  Europe  and  the  New 
World  during  the  hitter  half  of  the  16th  oentuiy,  a  period  almost 
unrivalled  in  the  magnitude  and  splendour  of  its  bistorieal  eventsi 
For  this  important  undertaking  Mr.  Prescott  made  his  preparations 
with  characteristic  care,  deliberation,  and  comprshensiveness^  oolleot- 
ing  for  it  authentic  materials  from  the  public  archives  of  almost  all 
the  great  European  capitals,  as  well  as  from  many  private  collections. 
Towards  the  end  of  1855  nearly  seven  years  after  the  publication  of  his 
previous  history,  Mr.  Prescott  was  able  to  lay  before  the  public  the 
first  two  volumes  of  his  '  History  of  Philip  the  Second,  King  of  Spain,' 
and  again  to  achieve  a  great  and  unquestionable  success.  Of  the 
importance  of  the  addition  which  this  work  has  made  to  English 
historical  literature  there  is  but  one  opinion.  The  excelleooes  of  the 
author's  previous  works  are  all  here— the  picturesque  narrative,  the 
lucid  style,  the  generous  yet  judicial  spirit,  the  thorough  digestion 
and  scrupulous  sifting  of  the  materials, — often  not  only  contradictory 
in  themselves,  but  embarrassing  in  their  liobness, — and  above  and  per- 
vading all,  the  thorough  integrity  of  purpose^  the  earnest  and  untiring 
pursuit  and  ever-present  love  of  truth,  which,  amid  bis  many 
admirable  qualities,  is  that  which  is  perhaps  his  prime  charseteristio 
as  a  historian. 

It  only  remaios  to  add  that  in  1850  Mr.  Presoott  published  an 
edition  of  liobertson's  '  History  of  the  Beign  of  Charles  the  Fifth,' 
with  notes  and  a  valuable  supplement  oontaining  an  '  Account  of  the 
Emperor's  Life  after  his  Abdication.*     [See  SupputMStfT.] 

PKESTER  JOAO,  *  the  Priest  John,'  was  the  name  given  in  the 
middle  ages  to  a  supposed  Christian  sovereign  who  was  said  to  live 
somewhere  in  the  interior  of  Asia.  This  report  appears  to  have 
originated  with  the  Nestorians  of  Mesopotamia,  whose  missionari*  s 
penetrated  into  Persia,  India,  and  Tartniy,  and  were  protected  by 
some  of  the  sovereigns  of  those  regions.  Oungh,  a  powerful  khan  of 
the  Keraites,  or  Krit  Tartars,  in  the  11th  century  ruled  over  a  great 
part  of  Eastern  Tartory,  north  of  the  Chinese  wall  and  near  the  banks 
of  the  river  Amour.  His  rtsidenee  was  at  a  place  oalled  Earkorum. 
Some  of  the  Mogul  khans,  and  among  the  rest  Temnstn,  afterwards 
called  Oengis  Khan,  paid  allegianoe  to  Onng^  Khan.  [Qbngis  Khan.] 
A  war  broke  out  however  between  Oengis  Khan  and  Ghugh,  in  which 
the  latter  was  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  his  life  in  1202.  Oongb  Khan 
was  reported  in  Europe  to  be  a  Christian,  and  to  have  taken  priest's 
orders,  and  some  Nestorisn  missionsiiss  fabricated  and  published 
letters  said  to  have  been  addressed  by  him  to  the  pope,  Louis  VIL  €d 
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France*  the  emperor  of  ConatantiDOple,  and  to  the  king  of  Portugal, 
in  which  he  ia  made  to  atyle  himself  John  the  High-Prieat.  (Fetia  de 
la  Croix, '  Histoire  de  Gesgie  Khan.') 

The  first  European  traveller  who  mentiona  Preater  John  waa  a 
Franciacan  friar,  called  John  Carpinl,  who  waa  eeot,  in  1246,  nearly 
half  a  century  after  the  death  of  Oungh  Khnn,  by  Pope  Innocent  IV., 
on  a  miasion  to  Baton  Khan,  the  son  of  Qengis,  to  induce  him  to 
restrain  the  Mongols  from  their  predatory  incursions  into  Russia, 
Poland,  Hunganr,  and  other  Christian  countries.  Carpioi  did  not 
meet  with  the  Prester  John,  but  appears  to  have  supposed  that  he 
lived  somewhere  farther  to  the  eaatward.  Several  years  after  Carpini's 
journey,  another  Franciscan  monk,  called  Rubruquis,  was  sent  by 
LfOuis  UC.  of  France,  who  waa  then  in  Palestine,  a.d.  1253^4,  as  a 
miaaionary  to  Tartary.  The  story  of  Prester  John  waa  the  cause  of 
the  miaaion.  Rubruquis,  after  great  difficulties  and  privations,  reached 
the  camp  of  Baton  Khan  in  Central  Tartary,  who  forwanled  him 
aoroas  the  deeerta  to  the  court  of  Mangou,  the  great  khan  of  Ksra- 
korum,  where  Rubruquia  found  no  Preater  John,  but  he  found  aome 
Nestorlan  priests,  as  well  aa  aome  Mohammedan  imaams,  with  whom 
he  hbd  seversl  interviews,  which  however  he  acknowledges  were  to 
little  purpose^  aa  the  parties  could  not  understand  each  other. 

Rubruquia  saya  that  the  Keatoriana  had  greatly  exaggerated  their 
own  influence  in  Tartary,  aa  well  aa  the  power  of  the  late  Oungh 
Kban,  who  appeara  however  to  have  tolerated  and  even  encouraged 
Ghriatian  missionariea  in  his  dominions. 

Mangou  gave  Rubruquia  a  letter  for  the  king  of  France,  and 
ordered  him  to  be  aupplied  with  all  necessaries  for  his  return  home. 
On  his  arrival  in  Palestine,  Rubruquis  wrote  from  his  convent  at 
Acre  an  account  in  Latin  of  his  adventurous  journey,  which  he 
addressed  to  Louis,  who  had  returned  to  France.  Thia  curious  narra- 
tive is  written  with  much  simplicity  and  greater  veracity  than  that 
of  his  predecessor  CarpinL  It  is  printed  in  Purchaa'a  collection  of 
travels,  and  in  Beigeron'a  '  Voyagea  fiuta  en  Asie,  par  Bei^jamin  de 
Tudela,  Carpin,  Rubruquis,'  &c. 

The  existence  of  a  Christian  sovereign  in  Asia  called  Preater  John, 
continued  to  be  believed  in  Europe  till  the  end  of  the  15th  oentury, 
when  the  Portogueas,  having  reached  India  by  the  way  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  set  about  loc^ng  for  Prester  John  in  that  country, 
but  without  success,  though  they  found  a  community  of  Nestorian 
Christians  on  the  Coromaodel  ooaat.  At  last  Pedro  Covilham  hap- 
pened  to  hear  that  there  was  a  Christian  prince  in  the  country  of  the 
Abessines^  not  far  from  the  Red  Sea,  and  he  concluded  that  this  must 
be  the  true  Prester  John.  He  accordingly  went  thither  and  penetrated 
to  the  court  of  the  king  of  Habbesh,  who  waa  then  in  Shoa.  It  must 
be  remasked  however  that  the  '  negua '  or  king  of  Habbesh  had  never 
assumed  the  name  of  Prester  John. 

(Ludolf,  HUtory  of  Ethiopia^  b.  xi;  Teller  Hutwria  Ckral  de 
Ethiopia,  b.  xL) 

PRESTON,  THOMAS,  wss  a  master  of  arts  of  Cstnbridge  and  a 
fellow  of  King's  College ;  and  ha  waa  afterwards  created  a  doctor  of 
law  and  maater  of  Trinity  HalL  In  1564  he  acted  with  great  applause 
before  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  Rightwiae'a  Latin  play  of  Dido.  About 
the  same  time,  or  a  little  cariier,  he  wrote  '  A  Lamentable  Tragedy, 
mixed  full  of  pleasant  mirth,  oontaining  the  life  of  Cambises  khig  of 
Peraia,  &&,  and  last  of  all  his  odious  death  by  Gk>d's  juadoe  appointed : 
done  in  such  order  as  followeth.'  This  rude  and  imperfect  old  piece 
is  curious  from  its  early  place  in  the  history  of  the  English  drama; 
but  its  tumidity  made  it  a  fair  mark  for  Falstaff  in  proposing  to  be 
tragical  '<  in  King  Cambysea'  vein.'*  The  play  is  printed,  from  the 
undated  black  letter  edition,  in  Hawkins's  'Origin  of  the  English 
Drama^'  1773.    He  waa  bom  about  1537,  and  died  June  1,  1598. 

PRICE,  RICHARD,  was  bom  at  Tynton  in  Qlamorganakirs^ 
February  23^<  1723.  Hia  father  Rice  Price,  of  whose  seeond  msrriage 
Richard  was  the  aole  offspring,  was  a  rigid  Calviniatio  minister,  remark- 
able for  his  intolerance,  who  apared  no  paina  to  imbue  hia  son  with 
sound  Calvinistic  doctrine.  Richard  however  began  early  to  claim 
the  privilege  of  free  opinion,  and  by  his  scruples  often  incurred  the 
anger  of  hia  parentp  The  latter  died  in  1739,  and  by  hia  will  the  bulk 
of  the  property,  which  appeara  to  have  been  considerable^  oame  into 
the  possession  of  one  son,  the  widow  and  six  other  ohildren  being  left 
in  strsitened  oircumstanees  to  provide  for  their  own  maintenanca 
The  widow  and  the  eldest  son  survived  this  event  only  a  few  months^ 
and  shortly  after  Richard,  thea  in  hia  eighteenth  year,  resolved  on 
proceeding  to  London  in  the  hope  of  qualifying  himself  for  the  clerical 

Erofeasion*  The  heir  d  hia  fether'a  fortune  provided  him  with  both 
orse  and  servant  aa  far  as  Cardi£^  but  left  him  without  the  means 
of  performing  the  rest  of  the  journey  exeept  on  foot  or  in  a  waggon. 
His  eduoatioo  during  his  father  a  lifetime  had  been  auperintended  bj 
several  dissenting  miniaters,  and  on  reaohing  the  metropolia,  he 
obtained,  through  the  interest  of  a  paternal  uncle,  admission  to  a 
dissenting  academy,  where  he  parsued  hie  studiea  ia  mathemattcsi 
philosophy,  and  theology.  In  1748  he  engaged  himself  aa  ohaplsin 
and  companion  to  the  family  of  Mr.  Streathfield  of  Stoke  Newington. 
Here  he  continued  to  reside  daring  the  ensuing  thirteen  yean^  at  the 
end  of  which  the  engagement  terminated  by  Um  death  of  Mr.  Streath- 
field, who  left  him  aome  amall  property.  About  the  same  time  hia 
eircumstances  were  further  improved  by  the  death  of  hia  uncle,  and 
by  hia  receiving  the  appeinUaent  of  morning  preaoher  at  Newington 


Green  Chapel.  He  married  in  1757.  The  year  following  he  published 
his  '  Review  of  the  principal  Questions  and  Difficulties  in  Morals,' 
8vo,  Lond«,  1758  and  1787,  a  work  which,  though  deaignated  by 
Brown  aa  "  veiy  elaborate,  very  tedious,  but  not  very  clear,"  seems 
to  have  established  his  reputation  aa  a  metaphysician  and  moralist. 
In  1767  he  was  applied  to  bv  a  committee  of  gentlemen  connected 
with  the  legal  profesaion  for  his  opinion  of  a  plan  which  they  contem- 
plated adopting  in  order  to  secure  an  annuity  to  their  surviving 
widows.  This  drew  his  attention  to  the  defective  character  of  the 
principles  upon  which  many  similar  societies  had  been  already  insti- 
tuted, and  induced  him  to  write  his  '  Treatise  on  Reversionary  Pay- 
menta,'  8vo,  Lend.,  1769,  the  publication  of  which  was  \ho  almost 
immediate  cause  of  the  dissolution  of  several  of  tboaa  societies,  and 
the  beneficial  modification  of  others^  It  has  since  passed  through  five 
editions;  the  last  is  that  edited  by  Mr.  Wm.  Morgan,  in  2  vols.,  8vo, 
Lend.,  1803. 

In  1776  appeared  his  '  Observations  on  Civil  Liberty  and  the  Juatioe 
and  Policy  of  the  War  with  America.'  So  highly  waa  thia  work  appre- 
ciated bv  the  advocates  of  American  independence,  that  an  application 
waa  made  to  the  author  to  permit  the  publication  of  a  cheap  edition, 
which  he  readilv  conceded.  In  a  few  months  neariy  60,000  copies 
are  said  to  have  been  diapoaed  of,  and  among  the  many  congratulatory 
addresses  which  he  reoeived  on  the  occasion,  ^e  corporation  of  Lon- 
don testified  their  "  approbation  of  his  principles  and  the  high  aensa 
they  entertained  of  the  excellence  of  hia  observations  on  the  justice 
and  policy  of  the  war  with  America,*'  by  preaenting  him  with  a  gold 
box  mdosing  the  freedom  of  the  city.  Two  years  later  (1778)  the 
American  Congress,  through  their  commissioners,  Dr.  Franklin  and 
others,  communioated  to  Mm  their* desire  to  consider  him  a  citiaen  of 
the  United  Statea,  and  to  receive  his  asaistance  in  regulating  their 
finances,  asauring  him  that,  in  the  event  of  his  deeming  it  expedient 
to  remove  with  hia  family  to  America  for  that  purpose,  a  libenl  pro- 
vision should  be  made  for  requiting  his  servioea  This  invitation  waa 
declined,  on  the  ground  of  Ms  being  ill-qualified  to  render  the  assist- 
ance sought,  hia  connections  with  this  country,  and  his  fast  advance- 
ment into  the  evening  of  life ;  adding,  that  he  looked  to  the  United 
States  aa  being  then  Uie  hope  and  likely  soon  to  become  the  refuge  of 
mankind. 

Dr.  Price  died  in  London  in  1791«  surviving  but  few  years  his  wife 
and  several  of  his  moat  eminent  and  intimate  frienda,  among  whom 
were  Dr.  Adams,  maater  of  Pembroke  College,  Oxford ;  Mr.  Howard, 
the  philanthropiat,  and  Dr.  Franklin.  During  the  latter  part  of  his 
life  he  aufiered  severely  from  an  affection  of  the  bladder.  The 
honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon  him  in  1769 
by  the  University  of  Qlaagow,  through  the  instrumentality  of  his 
friends,  and  i^>parently  without  their  Intentions  having  been  previously 
made  known  to  him.  He  waa  a  firm  believer  in  the  immateriality  of 
the  sold,  and  considered  that  the  Scriptures  anthoriaed  the  opinion 
that  there  is  no  atate  of  action  or  perception  between  death  and  the 
eternal  judgment  Drs.  Priestley  and  Price,  notwithstanding  their 
frequmt  oootroversies,  were  always  on  terma  of  the  dosest  friendship, 
and  Du  Prieatley  presiohed  a  highly  eulogistic  funeral  sermon  on  hia 
death*  For  furUier  information  the  reader  ia  referred  to  the  *  Memoira 
of  the  Life  of  Richard  Price,  D.D.,  by  WiUiam  Morgan,  F.RJSL,' 
London,  1815,  Svo.,  from  which  this  notice  has  beea  principally 
drawn. 

The  worka  of  Dr.  Prioe  net  already  referred  to  are^l,  '  Four  Dia- 
aertationa  on  Providenos^  Prsyer,  the  State  of  Virtuoua  Men  after 
Death,  and  Christianity,'  8vo,  1766-68 ;  2,  <  The  l^ature  and  Dignity 
of  the  Human  Soul/  8vo,  17^;  8,  'An  Appeal  to  the  P«ibUc  on  the 
subjeet  of  the  National  Debt,'  8vo,  1772-74;  4, 'An  Essay  on  the 
Present  State  of  the  Population  in  England  and  Wales,  with  Morgan 
on  Annuitiea,'  8vo,  1779;  5, 'liie  Vanity,  Miaery,  and  Infamy  of 
Knowledge  without  suitable  Practice,'  8vo,  1779;  6,  'An  Esaay  on  the 
Population  of  England  from  the  Revolution  to  the  present  time,'  8vo, 
1780 ;  7, '  The  State  of  the  Public  Debts  and  Finanoea  at  aagnlng  the 
Preliminary  Articles  of  Peace  in  January  1783,'  8vo,  1783 ;  8,  *  Poat- 
soript  to  same,*  8vo,  1784;  9, '  Obaervatiooa  on  the  Importance  of  the 
American  Revolution  and  the  Meana  of  making  it  Useful  to  the  World,' 
8vo»  1784 ;  10, '  A  Discourse  on  the  Love  of  our  Country,'  8vo,  1789- 
90 ;  11,  'Britain's  Happiness  and  its  full  Poeseasion  of  CivU  and  R^i- 
gioua  Liberty  bri^y  stated  and  proved/  8vo,  1791 ;  12,  Sermons, 
namely, 'Faat  Sermons^'  1759*79-81,  Ao.;  <  Sermons  on  Various  Sub- 
jecta,'  8vo,  1786,  1816;  'Sermoaa  on  the  Christian  Doctrine/  8vo, 
1787:  18, 'On  the  Expeotations  of  Uvea,  the  Increase  of  Mankind, 
the  influence  of  great  towns  on  Population,  and  particularljr  of  the 
atate  of  London,  with  respect  to  healthfulness  and  number  of  inhabit- 
anta,'  PhiL  Trans.,  1769 ;  14, '  On  the  Insalubrity  of  Marahy  Situations,' 
lb.,  1774;  15,  'On  the  Difbrenee  between  the  Duration  of  Human 
Life  ia  Town  and  in  Country  Parishes  and  ViUages,'  IK,  1775 ;  16 
'  Short  and  Easy  TheoreBM  for  finding  in  all  cases  the  difibrenoe 
between  the  values  of  Annuities  payable  yearly,  half-yearly,  quarterly, 
and  monthly,'  Ilk,  1776 ;  17i '  On  the  Proper  Method  of  calculating 
the  Value  of  Reveraioni  depending  on  Survivorship/  lb.,  1790 ;  18, 
<  On  the  EfEeot  of  the  Aberration  of  Light  on  the  Time  of  the  Transit 
of  Venue  over  the  Sun'a  Disk,'  lb.,  1790.  The  *  Traneactions '  of  tho 
year  1763  contain  an  essay  on  the  solution  of  a  problem  in  the  theory 
of  probabiUtiea^  which,  though  not  eotirely  the  work  of  Dr.  Price 
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requires  to  be  noticed  under  the  present  article.  The  problem  was — 
'  Given  the  number  of  times  an  unknown  event  has  happened  and 
fidled ;  required  the  chance  that  the  probability  of  its  happening  in 


the  kind  that  was  answered,  and,  notwithstanding  its  practical  utility, 
no  succeaaful  attempt  had  been  previously  made  to  answer  it  Dr. 
Price  fouud  a  solution  in  an  unfinished  state  among  the  manuscripts 
of  the  then  late  Rev.  Mr.  Bayes,  F.RS.,  and  his  chief  merit  consisted 
in  immediately  appreciating  its  importance,  and  directing  his  mind  to 
its  improvemeot  and  extension.  A  supplement  to  the  solution  was 
inserted  by  Dr.  Price  in  the  'Traoeactions'  of  the  following  year, 
shortly  after  wliich  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Eociety.  It  was 
in  the  above  paper  that  the  important  theorem  was  first  announced, 
namely,  that  the  probability  in  favour  of  an  hypothesis  is  propor- 
tional to  the  probability  which  that  hypothesis  gives  to  observed  events 
(Lacroiz,  *  Traitrf  des  i*rob./  p.  149,  third  edition) ;  but  as  Mr.  Lub- 
bock,  in  bis  '  Essay  on  Probability,'  published  in  the  '  Library  of  Use- 
ful Knowledge,'  obBerves,^  either  Bayea  or  Price  appears  to  have 
confounded  the  chance  of  the  probability  of  the  events  happening 
being  comprised  within  the  proposed  limits,  with  the  probability 
itsel£ 

PRICE,  THOMAS,  THE  REV.,  one  of  the  most  distinguuhed 
Welsh  scholars  of  his  age,  was  bom  on  the  second  of  October  1787  at 
Peneaerelin,  in  Uie  parish  of  Llanafan  Fawr,  near  Builtb,  in  Brecknock- 
sMre.  His  father,  the  Rev.  Rice  Price,  had  originally  been  a  stone- 
mason, but  having  at  the  age  of  seventeen  formed  an  attachment  to 
Mary  Bower,  the  descendant  of  a  long  line' of  clergymen,  had  acquired 
by  incessant  dUigenoe  and  frugality  the  means  of  attending  the  college- 
sehool  at  Brecknock,  and  finally  obtained  ordination  from  the  Bishop  of 
St.  Davids,  and  in  1784  the  hand  he  sought,  after  a  courtship  of 
twenty  years.  He  was  so  fortunate  as  afterwards  to  be  presented  to 
three  livings,  but  his  income,  like  that  of  some  other  Welsh  pluralists, 
was  never  believed  to  exceed  fifty  pounds  a  year.  He  had  two  sons, 
both  of  whom  were  brought  up  to  the  church ;  the  elder  taking  hie 
degree  at  Oxford,  while  the  second,  Thomas,  was  obliged  to  finish  his 
studies  at  the  college  of  Brecknock.  Welsh  was  the  language  the  two 
boys  heard  constantly  in  the  family,  English  they  acquired  at  their 
second  school,  the  elements  of  lAtin  and  Qreek  were  learned  subse- 
quently, and  from  some  French  officers,  who  were  prisoners  of  war  at 
Brecknock,  Thomas  acquired  an  excellent  knowledge  of  French.  In 
1812  he  received  holy  orders,  and  in  1825  after  performing  for  thirteen 
years  the  duties  of  various  curacies  near  Criokhowel,  he  was  appointed 
to  the  vicarage  of  Cwmdu.  This  was  his  last  preferment  The  rest 
of  his  life  was  passed  in  his  professional  labours,  and  in  a  great  variety 
of  voluntary  pursuits.  Mr.  Price  carved  in  wood,  modelled  in  wax 
and  cork,  etched  with  some  skill,  could  play  on  the  Welrii  harp  by 
ear,  and  had  the  honour  of  presenting  a  harp  from  his  own  design  to 
the  Queen  at  Buckingham  Palace  in  1843.  He  made  a  great  number 
of  drawings,  some  of  which  were  engraved  as  early  as  1809,  in  bis 
friend  Theophilus  Jones's  '  History  of  Breoknbckshire.'  He  was  a  great 
promoter  of  the  Eisteddfods,  or  meetings  for  the  cultivation  of  Welsh 
poetry,  lit^-ratore,  and  music,  and  frequently  bore  off  the  prizes.  He 
was  looked  up  to  by  most  of  his  countrymen  with  enthuiiiastio  admi- 
ration aa  an  accomplished  champion  of  his  country's  language  and  litera- 
ture. His  health  began  to  fail  somewhat  early,  and  he  di^  at  Cwmdu 
on  the  7th  of  November  1848. 

The  best  of  his  English  works  are  collected  in  the  *  Literary  Remains 
of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Price,  with  a  Memoir  of  his  Life  by  Jane  Williams, 
Y^afell,'  2  vols.  8to,  Uandoveiy,  1854-55.  The  first  volume  ooutains 
an  account  of  a  '  Tour  through  Brittany,'  made  in  the  summer  of 
1829,  written  in  a  lively  and  agreeable  style,  and  peculiarly  interesting 
as  containing  the  observations  of  one  familiar  with  the  language  and 
literature  of  Wales  on  the  kindred  language  and  literature  of  Brittany. 
'An  Essay  on  the  Comparative  Merits  of  the  Remains  of  Ancient 
Literature  in  the  Welsh,  Irish,  and  Gaelic  Languages;'  '  An  Essay  on 
the  Influence  which  the  Welsh  Traditions  have  had  on  the  Literature 
of  Europe;'  'A  Critical  Eitsay  on  the  Language  and  Literature  of 
Waled  from  the  time  of  Oruffydd  ap  Cynan  and  Meilyr  (in  the  eleventh 
century)  to  that  of  Sir  Grufiydd  Uwyd  and  Owilym  Ddu '  (in  the  four- 
teenth), make  up  the  remainder  of  the  first  volume.  The  second  is 
entirely  occupied  with  Miss  Williams's  memoir,  which  is  enlivened 
with  some  interesting  correspondence,  and  presents  the  fullest  picture 
that  has  yet  been  drawn  of  a  Welsh  literary  life.  By  far  the  gieater 
part  of  Mr.  Price's  literary  labours  were  in  his  native  language :  he 
was  a  contributor  to  fifteen  Welsh  periodicals,  for  one  or  the  other  of 
which  he  made  it  a  rule  to  write  an  article  once  a  month,  and  under 
such  a  variety  of  signatures,  that  it  would  now  be  impracticable  to 


was  the  <Hanes  Cymru  a  chenedl  y  Cymry  <$r  Cynoesoedd  hyd  at 
Farwolseth  Llewelyn  ap  Qruffydd '  (•  History  of  Wales  and  the  Welsh 
Watlou  from  the  Early  Ages  to  the  Death  of  Llewelyn  ap  Qruffydd'), 
when  the  country  was  united  with  England.  It  was  published  in 
numbers,  someUmes  with  long  intervals,  the  first  of  the  fourteen  of 


which  it  consisted  appearing  in  1886  and  the  last  in  1842,  the  whole 
forming  a  volume  of  about  800  pages.     It  has  been  pronounced  by 
competent  judges  the  best  huitory  of  Wales  extant  in  any  language, 
and  it  is  somewhat  singular  that  no  translation  has  yet  appeared  in 
English.    The  omission  may  serve  in  some  degree  to  justify  the  com- 
plaiut  which  Mr.  Price  was  accustomed  to  make  "  of  the  extraordiuary 
neglect  of  Welsh  literature  and  total  ignorance,  of  British  history 
prevailing  in  England,  and  the  consequent  contempt  evinced  by  the 
English  for  everythiug  relating  to  Wales,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
high  appreciation  of   Welsh    literature    shown    on   the   Continent, 
especially  in  Germany,  and  the  superior  knowledge  and  desire  for 
information  on  all  subjects  connected  with  the  principality  by  German 
scholara." 

On  the  subject  of  his  native  language  Mr.  Price  was  so  enthusiastic 
that  his  feelinga  sometimes  outran  his  judgment.  At  the  Eisteddfod 
at  Welshpool,  in  1824,  he  exclaims,  in  an  oration  in  the  Welsh 
language,  ''We  are  told  our  language  cannot  last;  but  let  them 
inform  us  what  language  will  last,  and  we  will  instantly  adopt  ilL 
When  we  are  chafed  and  goaded  to  it — when  we  are  taunted  with  the 
extinction  of  our  native  tongue—  shall  we  not  reply  I  shall  we  not  say 
that  we  likewise  perceive  the  seeds  of  decay  in  the  English  1  Who 
can  tell  but  that  when  the  present  Eoglieh  sleeps  vdth  the  Latin,  the 
Saxon,  and  the  Norman-French,  the  accents  of  our  mountain  tongue 
may  yet  rouse  some  remains  of  the  Britons  to  patriotism  and  glory." 
Most  Englishmen,  we  believe,  who  have  ui^ed  the  adoption  of  the 
English  language  in  Wales,  have  supported  the  measure  not  on  the 
ground  of  its  supposed  superior  duration  in  the  future,  but  of  its 
evident  superior  usefulness  in  the  present. 

A  notion  of  Mr.  Price's,  to  which  he  appears  to  have  attached  con- 
siderable importance,  was,  after  communicating  it  to  the  '  Athenseum ' 
and  tbe  '  Allu'emeine  Zeitnng,'  made  the  subject  of  a  separate  publi- 
cation, '  The  Geographical  Progress  of  Empire  and  Civilisation'  (Llan- 
dovery, 1847-48).  Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  idea  of  the  '  westward 
progress  of  empire,'  which  the  Americans  are  so  fond  of  quoting  from 
Bishop  Berkeley's  fine  stanzas ;  but  Mr.  Price  fancied  he  had  made  a 
discovery,  '<  that  the  average  rate  of  progress  corresponds  with  that  of 
the  retrogradation  of  the  equinoctial  points,  which  is  50  seconds  and 
a  fraction  in  a  year,  or  a  degree  in  72  years,  something  short  of  a 
British  mile,  subject  to  periodical  retardations  and  accelerations." 
'*The  focus,  or  pole,  was  in  1847,"  according  to  his  speculations, 
'*  located  in  the  northern  portion  of  this  island,  near  the  Frith  of  Forth 
in  Scotland,  moving  iu  the  direction  of  the  Solway  Frith  at  the  rate  of 
four  miles  a  year."  On  the  whole,  Mr.  Price's  works  are  more  remark- 
able for  vigour,  animation,  and  Ifaruing,  than  for  sound  judgment 

PRICE,  SIR  UVEDALE,  wss  bom  in  1747,  of  an  ancient  Welsh 
family,  which  had  settled  at  Foxley  in  Herefordshire  some  years  pre- 
viously. In  1761  his  father  died,  and  he  succeeded  to  his  estate&  He 
had  been  educated  at  Oxford,  and  in  1780  he  published  a  translation 
from  the  Greek  of  Pausanias  of '  An  Account  of  the  Statues,  Pictures, 
and  Temples  in  Greece.'  His  next  work,  and  the  one  on  which  his 
reputation  chiefly  rests,  was  '  An  Essay  on  the  Picturesque,  as  com- 
pared with  the  Sublime  and  the  Beautiful ;  and  on  the  Use  of  Studying 
Pictures  for  the  Purpose  of  Improving  Real  Landscape,'  first  published 
in  1794.  A  second  edition  was  issued  in  1796,  and  a  third,  consider- 
ably enlarged,  in  2  vols,  in  1797  and  1798.  It  was  principally  confined 
to  the  department  of  landscape  gardening,  and  developed  a  purer  and 
more  cultivated  taste  than  that  introduced  by  the  practice  of  Brown 
and  Repton,  who  were  then  in  fashion  as  layers-out  of  grounds.  The 
publication  involved  him  in  a  controversy  with  Mr.  Repton,  to  whose 
letter  he  replied  at  some  length  in  '  A  Letter  to  H.  Repton,  Esq.,  on 
the  Application  of  the  Practice  as  well  aa  the  Principles  of-  Landscape 
Painting  to  Landscape  Gardening,'  issued  in  1795.  He  also  published 
in  1801  '  A  Dialogue  on  the  Distinct  Character  of  the  Picturesque  and 
Beautiful,  in  Answer  to  the  Objections  of  Mr.  [Payne]  Kuight,  prefaced 
by  an  Introductory  Essay  on  Beauty ;  with  Remarks  on  the  Ideas  of  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  and  Mr.  Burke  upon  that  subject.'  A  new  edition  of 
these  works,  collected  in  one  volume,  wai  published  by  Sir  T.  D.  Lauder 
in  1842.  In  1797  Mr.  Price  published  a  pamphlet  entitled  *  Thoughts 
on  the  Deffuce  of  Property;'  and  in  1798  'Two  Appendixes  to  an 
Essay  on  Designs  in  Gardening,  by  George  Mason.'  In  1827  'An 
Essay  on  the  Modem  Pronunciation  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Languages' 
was  published  by  him  at  Oxford,  in  which  he  endeavours  to  show  that 
the  pronunciation  taught  in  our  educational  establishments  is  altogether 
erroneous.  In  this  work  he  says  he  had  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Knight 
and  of  Dr.  Parr.  In  1828  he  was  created  a  baronet,  and  on  September 
11,  1829,  he  died  at  his  residence  at  Foxley. 

PRICHARD,  JAMES  COWLES,  an  eminent  ethnologist,  was  bom 
at  Ross  in  Herefordshire  in  the  year  1785.  He  was  educated  for  the 
medical  profession,  and  took  his  degree  of  M.D.  at  Edinburgh.  He 
chose  for  the  subject  of  his  inaugural  thesis  the  physical  history  of 
mankind.  This  seems  to  have  determined  the  current  of  his  thoughts 
throughout  life,  for  he  subsequently  became  distinguished  as  one  of 
tbe  most  laborious  ethnologists  of  his  day.  He  commenced  the  practice 
of  his  profession  at  Bristol,  and  in  1810  was  appointed  physician  to 
the  Clifton  Dispensary  and  St  Peter's  Hospital  He  also  had  a  private 
dispensary,  to  which  he  devoted  considerable  attention.  Although 
much  engaged  with  his  professional  duties,  he  still  kept  the  subject  of 
his  inaugural  thesis  before  his  mind,  and  in  1818  he  pablished  his 
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'  ReseaxoheB  into  the  PhydcAl  History  of  Mankind.'  This  work,  which 
WAS  originally  publiBbed  in  one  volame,  reached  a  second  edition  in 
two  Tolumes  in  1826,  and  a  third  edition  was  finished  in  1849, 
extending  to  five  Tolumes.  From  the  period  of  the  first  publication  of 
this  work  it  took  the  first  rank  amongst  ethnological  works,  and  the 
last  edition  is  undoubtedly  the  most  important  systematic  work  that 
has  hitherto  appeared  upon  the  physical  history  of  man.  Dr.  Prichard, 
whilst  an  anatomist  and  physiologist,  was  one  of  the  first  to  avail 
himself  of  the  study  of  philology  as  a  means  of  arriving  at  the  history 
of  the  various  races  of  men.  His  contributions  to  ethnology  took  a 
variety  of  forms.  In  1832  he  read  an  elaborate  paper  to  the  British 
Association,  then  assembled  in  Bristol, '  On  the  Application  of  Philo- 
logical and  Physical  Researches  to  the  History  of  the  Human  Species.' 
In  1843  he  published  a  more  popular  resume  of  his  labours  on  the 
physical  history  of  man  under  the  title  of '  The  Natural  History  of 
Man.'  A  second  edition  of  this  work  appeared  in  1845,  and  it  has  been 
translated  into  the  French  and  German  languages.  He  has  likewise 
wiitten  many  papers  and  minor  works  on  the  same  subject.  In 
the  twelfth  volume  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society  is  a 
paper '  On  the  Crania  of  the  Laplanders  and  Finlanders.'  He  also 
published  a  work  '  On  the  Exsteru  Origin  of  the  Celtic  Language,'  in 
which  he  pointed  out  the  relations  between  the  Celtic  language  and 
the  great  group  of  Indo-Qermsnic  languages  derived  from  the  east. 
Another  work  also  arose  out  of  his  ethnological  researches,  which  was 
entitled  an  '  Analysis  of  Egyptian  Mythology.' 

Although  thus  occupied  with  a  great  and  important  department  of 
Boienoe,  Dr.  Prichard  was  not  inattentive  to  professional  studies.  His 
ethnological  and  philological  reading  naturally  led  him  to  contemplate 
man  psychologically,  and  we  find  him  addressing  himself  successfully 
to  the  study  of  the  nervous  system,  and  the  results  of  its  deranged 
condition  on  the  mind  of  man.  In  1822  he  published  a  work  on  '  The 
Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System.'  This  was  followed  by  a  '  Treatise  on 
Insanity/  In  this  work  he  displayed  great  power  in  analysing  mental 
phenomena,  and  speedily  became  recoguised  as  one  of  the  first  autho- 
rities on  the  subject  of  mental  derangement  He  was  appointed  visiting 
physician  to  the  Gloucestershire  Lunatic  Asylum.  He  subsequently 
published  a  work '  On  the  Different  Forms  of  Inssnity  in  Relation  to 
Jurisprudence.'  His  labours  connected  with  insanity  led  to  his 
appointment  as  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  Lunacy  in  1845.  On  this 
occasion  he  removed  from  Bristol  to  London,  where  he  continued  to 
reside  till  his  death.  Besides  the  works  already  mentioned,  Dr. 
Prichard  enlarged  an  essay  which  he  read  before  the  Philosophical 
Society  of  Bristol  into  a  work  entitled  'A  Review  of  the  Doctrine  of  a 
Vital  PHnciple.*  He  was  also  an  extMisive  oontributor  to  the 
'  Cyclopssdia  of  Practical  Medicin&'  He  was  made  M.D.  of  Oxford 
on  the  occasion  of  the  installation  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  as  chan- 
cellor of  that  university.  He  waa  president  during  one  session  of  the 
Provincisl  Medical  and  Surgical  Association,  now  the  Bristol  Medical 
Association.  He  was  president  of  the  Ethnological  Society,  and  pub- 
lished an  anniversarv  address  delivered  before  that  society.  He  was  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  and  of  many  other  scientific 
societies  in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent.  He  died  in  London, 
December  22,  1848,  of  an  attack  of  rheumatism  complicated  with 
pericarditis. 

PRIDEAUX,  HUMPHREY,  was  bom  at  Padstow  in  Cornwall, 
May,  8,  1648,  of  an  ancient  and  honourable  family  well  know  in  that 
county.  He  was  sent  to  school  first  to  Liskeard,  then  to  Bodmin,  and 
was  removed  thence  to  Westminster,  to  be  placed  under  Dr.  Busby. 
Here  he  was  soon  chosen  king's  scholar,  and  after  three  yean  he  was 
elected  to  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  he  became  a  student  in  1668. 
He  commenced  B.A.  in  1672,  and  shortly  after,  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Fell,  he  published  an  edition  of  the  historian  Lucius  Floras.  He 
took  his  degree  of  M.A.  in  1676,  and  in  the  same  year  he  published, 
by  appointment  of  the  university,  the  inscriptions  of  the  Aruodel 
Marbles  with  a  comment,  in  one  vol,  folio,  under  the  title  of '  Marmora 
Oxooiensia  ex  Arundellianis,  Seldenianis,  aliidque  conflata,  cum  per- 
petno  Commentario,'  of  which  a  corrected  edition  was  published  in 
1782  by  Michael  Maittaire.  In  1679  Prideaux  was  presented  by  lord- 
chancellor  Finch  to  the  rectory  of  St.  Clement's,  Oxford,  and  in  the 
same  year,  being  appointed  Dr.  Busby's  Hebrew  lecturer  at  Christ 
Church,  he  published  two  tracts  of  Maimonides  with  a  Latin  transla- 
tion and  notes.  In  1681  he  was  installed  prebendary  of  Norwich,  and 
in  the  following  year  was  made  B.D,,  and  shortly  afterwards  was 
instituted  to  the  rectory  of  Bladen  with  Woodstock,  in  Oxfordshire. 
He  proceeded  D.D.  in  1686,  and  having  exchanged  his  living  of  Bladen 
for  that  of  Saham  in  Norfolk,  he  went  to  settle  upon  his  prebend  in 
Norwich.  Here  he  became  engaged  in  some  severe  contests  with  the 
Roman  Catholics,  the  result  of  which  was  the  publication  of  hia  work 
*The  Validity  of  the  Orders  of  the  Church  of  England  made  out.' 
He  also  took  an  active  part  in  resisting  the  arbitrary  prooeedings  of 
James  IL  which  affected  the  intereata  of  the  Established  Church.  In 
1688  he  was  collated  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Suffolk,  and,  not  without 
due  consideration,  he  took  the  oaths  of  allegiance  to  William  and 
Mary,  and  acted  up  to  them  faithfully,  but  he  sdways  looked  upon  the 
non-jurors  as  honest  men,  and  treated  them  with  kindness  and  respect. 
The  next  four  or  five  years  he  spent  at  the  parsonage  of  Saham,  and 
exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  in  discharging  his  parochial  and  archi- 
diaconal  duties.    While  the  sees  of  the  non-juring  bishops  were  filling 


up,  without  the  knowledge  or  desire  of  Dr.  Prideaux  the  biihops  of 
Ix>ndon  and  St  Asaph  earnestly  recommended  him  for  the  diocese  of 
Norwich,  but  the  recommendation  did  not  succeed,  and  Dr.  Moor  was 
appointed.  Upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Pocock  in  1691,  the  professorship 
of  Hebrew  at  Oxford  was  offered  to  Dr.  Prideaux,  who  declined  it. 
In  1694  he  resigned  his  living  at  Saham,  and  in  1696  he  was  iohtituted 
to  the  vicarage  of  Trowse  near  Norwich.  He  published  in  1697  his 
'  Life  of  Mahomet,'  of  which  three  editions  were  sold  off  the  first  year. 
In  1702  Dr.  Prideaux  was  made  dean  of  Norwich  in  the  room  of  Dr. 
Henry  Fairfax.  On  the  translation  of  Dr.  Moor  from  Norwich  to 
Ely,  in  1707,  Prideaux  was  advised  and  encouraged  to  apply  for  the 
vacant  see,  but  he  was  not  at  all  disposed  to  seek  for  such  advance- 
ment. This  year  he  published  '  Directions  to  Churchwardens,'  a  work 
which  has  often  been  reprinted.  The  best  edition  is  that  corrected 
and  improved  by  Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  London,  1838.  In  1710  appeared  Dr. 
Prideaux's  work  upon  '  Ty thes,'  1  voL  8vo,  which  he  had  projected  in 
4  vols.,  but  hia  plan  was  defeated  by  *'  the  calamitous  distemper  of  the 
stone,"  to  use  his  own  language;  and  this  year  he  resigned  the 
vicarage  of  Trowse.  His- disease  was  the  occasion  of  much  suffering 
and  it  entirely  disabled  him  fr^m  public  duties.  But  he  still  pursued 
his  private  studies,  and  at  length,  in  1715,  he  brought  out  the  first 
part  of  his  principal  work,  the  '  Connection  of  the  History  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament,'  and  the  seoond  part  in  1717,  folio.  This  has 
been  one  of  the  most  widely  circulated  books  ia  the  English  language, 
and  it  has  still  a  peculiar  viJue  among  several  more  recent  works  of  a 
similar  design.  It  was  the  last  work  that  he  published.  His  strength 
had  been  long  declining,  and  he  died  November  1,  1724,  in  hia 
seventy-seventh  year,  and  was  buried  in  Norwich  cathedral  About 
three  years  before  hia  death  he  presented  his  collection  of  Oriental 
books,  more  than  300  in  number,  to  the  library  of  Clare  Hall,  Cam- 
bridge. Several  posthumous  tracta  and  letters,  with  a  'Life  of 
Dr.  Prideaux,'  the  author  of  which  is  not  named,  were  publiahed 
in  1748,  8vo.  Dr.  Prideaux  was  a  man  of  varied  and  solid  learning, 
and  of  great  moral  worth  and  ardent  piety. 

PRIDEAUX,  JOHN,  an  English  bishop,  was  bom  at  Stowford, 
near  Ivy  bridge  in  Devonshire^  September  17th,  1678.  His  father, 
being  in  humble  circumstances,  and  having  a  lai^e  family,  could  give 
him  only  a  common  education.  While  yet  in  his  boyhood  he  was  a 
candidate  for  the  office  of  parish-clerk  at  Ugborow,  a  neighbouring 
village,  but  he  did  not  succeed,  and  to  his  failure  be  used  to  attribute 
his  elevated  position  in  after-life.  He  was  then  noticed  by  a  Isdy  of 
the  pariah,  who  maintained  him  at  school  till  he  had  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  Latin,  and  he  then  went  to  Oxford,  and  waa  admitted  a 
poor  scholar  at  Exeter  College^  in  1596  :  he  waa  elected  probationer 
fellow  of  his  college  in  1602,  being  then  B.A.  In  the  followiog  year 
he  received  holy  orders,  and  having  become  noted  for  his  profound 
knowledge  of  divinity,  as  well  as  his  great  learning  in  general,  he  waa 
elected  rector  of  his  college  upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Thomas  Holland 
in  1612.  In  1615  he  succeeded  Dr.  Robert  Abbot,  then  promoted  to 
the  see  of  Salisbury,  as  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity,  canon  of 
Christ  Church,  and  rector  of  Ewelme.  He  afterwarda  held  the  office 
of  vice-chancellor  for  several  yeara  "In  the  rectorship  of  his  college," 
says  Wood,  "  he  carried  himself  so  winning  and  pleasing  by  his  gentle 
government  and  fatherly  instruction,  that  it  flourished  more  than  any 
house  in  the  university  with  scholars,  as  well  of  great  as  of  mean 
birth ;  as  also  with  many  foreigners  that  oame  purposely  to  eit  at 
his  feet  to  gain  instruction."  He  no  leas  distinguished  himself  in  the 
divinity  chair,  which  he  occupied  twenty-six  years.  In  1611,  he  was 
consecrated  bishop  of  Worcester,  but  on  account  of  his  adherence  to 
the  king  he  found  his  dignity  neither  pleasant  nor  profitable.  He 
became  so  impoverished  as  to  be  compelled  to  sell  his  books,  and  so 
was,  as  Dr.  Qauden  says,  '  Varus  librorum  helluo.'  *'  Having,"  con- 
tinues Wood,  '* first  by  indefatigable  studies  digested  his  excellent 
library  into  his  mind,  he  waa  after  forced  again  to  devour  all  his  books 
with  his  teeth,  turning  them  by  a  miraculous  faith  and  patience  into 
bread  for  himself  and  his  children,  to  whom  he  left  no  legacy  but 
pious  poverty,  God's  blessing,  and  a  father's  prayer."  He  died  of  a 
fever,  at  Bredon  in  Worcester,  July  29, 1650. 

The  worka  of  Bishop  Prideaux  were  numerous,  and  mostly  written 
in  Latin,  upon  grammar,  logic,  theology,  and  other  subjects.  Wood 
describes  him  as  "a  plentiful  fountain  of  all  sort  of  learning,  an 
excellent  linguist,  a  person  of  a  prodigioua  memory,  and  so  profound 
a  divine,  that  he  waa  called  'Columna  fidei  orthodoxn,  ingeus  schola> 
et  academise  orsculum,' "  &c.  Though  he  died  before  the  publication  of 
the  London  Polyglott,  he  waa  well  known  to  the  editor  Brian  Walton, 
who  appeals  to  his  authority  on  the  nicer  poiats  of  Hebrew  criticism, 
in  vindicating  the  Polyglott  from  certain  cavils  that  had  been  raised 
against  it. 

Bishop  Prideaux  had  a  son  named  MatthiaB,  who  was  born  in  1622, 
and  died  of  the  small-pox  in  1646.  He  was  a  fellow  of  Exeter 
College.  After  his  death,  in  1648,  was  published,  in  small  4 to,  a 
work  of  hia  entitled  '  An  essay  and  compendious  Introduction  for  read- 
ing all  sorts  of  Histories,'  with  a  'Synopsis  of  Councils,'  added  by  hia 
faSier.  This  book  waa  aeveral  times  reprinted,  but  it  would  now 
probably^be  thought  more  curioua  than  useful,  though  it  might  furnish 
some  valuable  hints  to  persons  engaged  in  teaching. 

PRIESSNITZ,  VINCENZ,  the  founder  of  Hydropathy,  or  Water- 
Cure  (Wasserheilkttnde)!  waa  bora  on  the  4th  of  October  1799,  aft 
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Qrafenbet^,  in  Auitrian  Silesia,  where  his  father  was  ^  farmer.  He 
received  only  a  small  amount  of  ordinary  education  at  the  towu-school 
of  Freiwaldan;  for  his  elder  brother  having  died,  and  his  father 
become  blind,  he  was  obliged  at  an  early  age  to  asaiet  his  mother  in 
managing  and  working  the  ham.  He  oontinned  in  this  employment 
several  years ;  but  one  day,  when  he  was  taking  some  sacks  of  ^  barley 
to  the  fields  for  sowing,  the  home  became  restive,  seised  Priessnits 
with  its  teeth,  tiirew  him  down,  and  dragging  the  loaded  cart  over 
him,  broke  two  of  his  ribs.  A  medical  mtMf  atter  examining  him, 
expraased  an  opinion  that  the  injuries  fiuatained  were  so  great  that, 
even  if  he  recovered,  he  would  be  a  oripple  for  life.  Priennitz  how- 
ever, by  placing  bis  body  in  a  certain  position,  whioh  allowed  him  to 
expand  his  ehest  to  tim  utmost  extent,  replaced  bis  ribs,  and  by  the 
free  uae  of  oold  water  kept  down  inflammation ;  so  that  in  a  short 
time  be  was  enabled  to  retuni  to  his  work.  The  process  of  cure  by 
oold  water,  which  had  been  so  beneficial  in  his  own  case,  was  success- 
fully used  in  other  oases  of  inflammatory  disorder.  His  reputation 
gradually  extended ;  he  studied  medical  books,  formed  a  sort  of  sys- 
tem of  medical  treatment,  eetablished  cold-water  baths  at  Qriifenberg, 
and  about  the  year  1826  patients  began  to  resort  to  him  from  distant 
parts  of  Germany.  In  1829  his  system  may  be  eaid  to  have  been  in 
fuU  operation,  and  from  the  1st  of  January  of  that  year  till  the  1st  of 
Jsnuary  1844  the  number  of  his  patients  had  amounted  to  8678.  The 
total  number  of  his  patients  in  1643  wss  10^0,  and  the  number  of 
both  sexes  and  all  ages  generally  present  at  Grttfenbeig  was  about  860. 
No  particle  of  medidoe,  vegetsi>le  or  mineral,  no  tonic,  no  stimulant, 
no  emetic,  no  purgative,  was  ever  administered  in  any  form  whatever. 
No  bleeding,  blistering,  or  leeching  was  employed.  Water  variously 
applied,  externally  as  well  as  internally,  the  process  of  sweating,  fresh 
air,  outdoor  exeroiBe^  plain  diet^  regulated  clothing,  early  houn,  and 
cheerful  society,  constituted  the  only  remedies.  This  system  con- 
tinued in  successful  operation  tlU  the  death  of  Priesenitz,  which 
occurred  on  the  28th  of  November  1861,  at  Qrafenberg.  The  disease 
of  which  he  died  is  stated  to  have  be<-n  dropsy  on  the  chest.  Hydro- 
pathic establishments  are  now  in  opemtioo  in  various  places  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  in  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  and  on  the  continent  of  Amerios. 

Priestnits  did  not  write  any  medical  work  himself,  but  accounts  of 
his  system  have  been  published  in  German  and  English.  Captain 
R.  T.  aaridge  in  1849  published  <  The  Water-Gure,  or  Hydropathy,  as 
practised  by  Vincent  Priessnita,  at  Grsefenbexg,  SUesis,  Austria,'  8vo, 
London ;  and  '  Kveiy  Man  his  own  Doctor :  the  Cold  Water,  Tepid 
Water,  and  Friction  Cures,  as  applicable  to  every  Disesse  to  which  the 
Human  Frame  is  suhjeot,  and  also  to  the  Cure  of  Diseases  in  Horses 
and  Cattle,*  8yo,  London. 

(  Vincent  Priatnittt  time  LebeMheiehreihumg,  von  Dr.  J.  E.  M.  Selioger, 
12mo,  Vienna,  1852.) 

PRIESTLEY,  JOSEPH,  the  son  of  Jonas  Priestley,  a  doth-dresnr 
at  Birstal-Fieldhead,  near  Leeds,  wss  bom  at  Field  head,  on  the  13th 
of  March  1733,  old  style.  His  mother  dying  when  he  was  six  years  of 
age,  he  was  adopted  by  a  paternal  aunt,  Mra.  Keighley,  by  whom  he 
was  sent  to  a  free  grammar-school  in  the  neighbourhood,  where  he 
was  taught  the  Latin  language  and  the  elements  of  the  Greek.  His 
vocations  were  devoted  to  the  study  of  Hebrew  under  a  dissenting 
minister;  and  when  he  had  acquired  some  proficiency  in  this  language 
he  commenced  and  made  considersble  progress  in  the  Chaldee,  Byriae, 
and  Arabic.  In  the  mathematics  he  received  some  instruction  from 
Mr.  Haggerstone,  who  had  been  educated  under  Madaurin.  From  bis 
habits  of  application  and  attachment  to  theological  inquiries,  his  aunt 
early  entertained  hopes  of  his  beooming  a  minister.  Hi  health  how- 
ever led  him  to  abandon  for  awhile  his  classical  studies  and  apply 
himself  to  mercantile  pursuits.  We  learn  from  his  own  statement 
that  his  constitution,  always  far  from  robust,  had  been  injured  by  a 
«  consumptive  tendency,  or  rather  an  ulcer  in  the  lungs,  the  conse- 
quence of  improper  condnct  when  at  school,  being  often  violently 
heated  with  exercise,  and  as  oftsn  imprudently  chilled  by  bathing, 
&c."  Without  the  aid  of  a  master,  ho  acquired  some  knowledge  of 
the  French,  Italian,  and  German.  With  the  return  of  hsidth  his 
earlier  occupations  were  resumed,  and  at  the  age  of  nineteen  (1752) 
he  entered  the  Dissenting  aoademy  at  Daventry  (afterwards  Coward 
College^  and  now  incorporated  with  New  College,  London),  oonduoted 
by  Mr.  (afterwards  Dr.)  Ashworth,  the  successor  of  Dr.  Doddridge. 
His  parents  were  both  of  the  Calvinistic  persussion,  as  also  was  his 
aunt,  who  had  omitted  no  opportunity  of  inculcating  the  importance 
of  tke  Calvinistic  doctrine.  As  however  dififerenccs  of  opinion  on 
doctrinal  points  were  not  with  her  sufficient  ground  for  rejecting  the 
society  of  those  whom  she  believed  to  be  virtuous  and  enlightened, 
her  house  became  the  resort  of  many  ministers  and  clergymen  whose 
vietifs  were  more  or  less  opposed  to  those  of  Calvin.  In  their  dis- 
cussions young  Priestley  took  considerable  intersat,  and  they  may  be 
supposed  to  have  had  considerable  influence  in  leading  him  to  a 
systematic  examination  of  the  grounds  upon  which  he  had  reated  his 
own  belief.  Before  the  sge  of  nineteen  he  styles  himself  rather  a 
believer  in  the  doctrines  of  Arminius,  though  he  adds,  **  I  had  by  no 
meaas  rcjeeted  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  or  that  of  the  Atonement'' 
Before  leaving  home  he  expreesed  a  desire  to  be  admitted  a  com- 
municant in  the  Calviniatic  congregation  which  he  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  attending  with  his  aunt;  but  the  minister  having  elicited 


from  his  replies  that  he  entertained  doubts  relative  to  the  doctrines  of 
original  sin  and  the  eternity  of  punishment,  his  admission  was 
refused. 

On  reaching  the  academy  he  found  the  profossors  and  students 
about  equally  divided  upon  most  questions  which  were  deemed  of 
much  importanoe,  such  as  liberty  and  necessity,  the  sleep  of  the  soul, 
ko,,  and  all  the  articles  of  theological  orthodoxy  and  heresy,  which 
thus  became  topics  of  animated  and  frequent  discusMon.  I'he  spirit 
of  controversy  thus  excited  was  in  some  measure  fostered  by  the  plan 
for  regulating  their  studies,  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Doddridge,  which  speci- 
fied certain  works  on  both  sides  of  every  question  whioh  tiie  students 
were  required  to  peruse  and  form  an  abridgement  of  for  their  future 
use.  Before  the  lapse  of  many  months  he  conceived  himself  called 
upon  to  renounce  the  greater  number  of  the  theological  and  meta- 
physical opinions  which  he  had  imbibed  in  early  youth,  and  thus,  lie 
himself  observes,  '*!  came  to  embrace  what  la  generally  called  the 

heterodox  side  of  the  question  : but  notwithstanding  the 

great  freedom  of  our  debates,  the  extreme  of  heresy  among  us  was 
Arianism,  and  all  of  us,  I  believe,  left  the  academy  with  a  belief, 
more  or  less  qualified,  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement."  During 
his  residence  at  the  acaidemy  he  composed  the  first  part  of  his  '  Insti- 
tutes of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion,'  published  in  1772;  the 
remaining  three  parts  appeared  in  1773-7^^ 

On  quitting  the  academy  in  1755  he  became  minister  to  a  small 
congregation  at  Needham-Market  in  Suffolk,  at  an  arerage  salary  of 
SO/,  per  annum.  To  inerease  his  income,  he  circulated  propoaUs  for 
teaching  the  classics,  mathematics,  &c.,  for  half-a-guinea  a  quarter,  and 
to  board  hia  pupila  for  12  guineas  a  year.  Finding  these  produced  co 
effect,  and  that  his  congregation,  on  becoming  acquainted  with  his 
opinions,  were  gradually  forsaking  him,  which  however  may  be  in 
some  measure  escribed  to  an  increasing  impediment  in  his  speech,  be 
quitted  Needham  in  1758,  for  a  similar  but  temporary  engagement  at 
Nantwich  in  Cheshire.  Here  he  was  more  successful  as  a  school- 
master, and  by  means  of  the  strictest  economy  was  able  to  purchase 
some  philosophical  apparatus,  including  an  air-pump  and  electrical- 
machine^  and  also  to  keep  out  <^  debt,  which  througn  life  he  always 
made  a  point  of  doing.  While  at  Needham  he  informs  us  that  a 
careful  examination  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  convinced  bioi 
that  "  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement,  even  in  ita  most  qualified  sense, 
had  no  countenance  either  from  Scripture  or  reason,"  and  induced  him 
to  compose  hia  work  entitled  '  The  Scripture  Doctrine  of  Remission, 
which  shows  that  the  Death  of  Christ  ia  no  proper  Sacrifioe  nor  Satia- 
faction  for  Sin ;  but  that  Pardon  ia  dispenaed  solely  on  accouot  of 
a  Personal  Repentance  of  the  Sinner,'  which  was  published  in  1761, 
the  year  in  which  he  removed  from  Nantwich,  to  succeed  Mr.  (after- 
warda  Dr.)  Aikin,  as  tutor  in  the  languages  and  belles  lettres  at 
Warrington  Aoademy.  Here  he  married  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Wilkin- 
son, an  ironmaster  of  Wales,  a  lady  of  grsat  amiability  and  strength 
of  mind,  by  whom  he  had  several  children.  Hers  also  he  composed 
several  works,  among  whioh  are  his  lectures  on  'The  Theory  of 
Language  and  UniverMl  Grammar,'  1762;  on  'Oratory  and Criticiam,' 
1777;  on  'History  and  General  Policy,'  1788;  on '  The  Laws  and 
Constitution  of  England,'  1772 ;  an  '  £saay  on  a  Courae  of  Liberal 
Education  for  Civil  and  Active  Life/  1765;  'Chart  of  Biography,' 
1765;  'Chart  of  History,'  1769,  &a  A  visit  to  the  metropdia  was 
the  occasion  of  his  introduction  to  Dr.  Franklin,  Dr.  Price,  and  othen. 
To  the  first  of  these  he  communicated  hia  idea  of  writing  a  historical 
aooount  of  electrical  discoveiies,  if  provided  with  the  requisite  books. 
These  Dr.  Franklin  undertook  to  procure,  and  before  the  end  of  the 
year  in  which  Priestley  submitted  to  him  the  plan  of  the  work  ho 
sent  him  a  copy  of  it  in  print,  though  five  hours  of  every  day  bad 
been  occupied  in  public  or  private  teaohiog,  besides  whieh  he  had  kept 
up  an  active  philofophioal  correspondence.  The  title  of  this  work  is 
'The  History  and  Present  State  of  Electricity,  with  Original  £zi>eri- 
ments,'  1767  (third  edition,  1775).  His  'Original  Experiments,' 
though  numerous  and  interesting,  did  not  give  rise  to  any  discovery  of 
importsnce,  and  the  entire  work  is  described  by  Dr.  Thomson  ss 
"  carelessly  written,"  which  may  readily  be  attributed  to  the  rapidity 
with  which  it  was  executed.  Shortly  before  (1766)  its  publioation 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  about  the  same 
time  the  honorary  title  of  Doctor  of  Laws  was  confrrred  upon  him 
by  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  The  approbation  bestowed  on  his 
'History  of  Electricity '  induced  him  some  time  after  to  oompose  his 
'  History  and  Present  State  of  Discoveries  relating  to  Vision,  Light, 
and  Colours,'  2  vols.  4  to,  which  he  intended  should  be  suooeeded  by  a 
similar  account  of  the  other  branches  of  experimental  science ;  bat 
the  sale  of  this  work  not  answering  his  expectations,  the  design  was 
abandoned,  and,  we  believe,  the  work  itself  did  not  evince  any  very 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  subject 

A  disagreement  between  the  trustees  and  proCassovs  of  the  aosdamy 
led  to  his  relinquishing  his  appointment  at  Warrington  in  1767.  His 
next  engagement  waa  at  Mill-Hill  chapel,  Leeds,  where  his  thedogieal 
inquiries  wers  resumed,  and  several  works  of  the  kind  compoecd, 
chiefly  of  a  controversisl  character.  The  vicinity  of  his  dwelling  to 
a  public  brewery  wss  the  oooasion  of  his  attention  being  directed  to 
pneumatic  ohemistry^  the  consideration  of  which  he  commenced  is 
1768,  and  subsequently  prosecuted  with  great  success.  His  first  pub- 
lication on  this  subject  wss  a  pamphlet  on  '  Impregnating  Water  with 
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Fixed  Air'  (1772);  the  same  year  h«  communicated  to  the  Royal 
Society  his  *  OfoBervations  on  Different  Kinds  of  Air/  to  which  the 
Copley  medal  was  awarded  in  177S. 

"  No  one,"  obserrea  Dr.  Thomeon,  ^ever  entered  upon  the  stndy  of 
chemistry  with  more  difladTantages  than  Dr.  PrieatleT,  and  yet  f^w 
have  occupied  a  more  dignified  station  in  it,  or  contributed  a  greater 
number  of  new  and  important  fticts.  The  career  which  he  selected 
was  new,  and  he  entered  upon  it  free  from  those  prejudices  which 
warped  the  judgment  and  limited  the  views  of  those  who  had  been 
regularly  bred  to  the  science.  He  possessed  a  sagacity  capable  of 
overcoming  evtry  obstacle,  and  a  turn  for  observation  which  enabled 
him  to  profit  by  every  phenomenon  which  presented  itself  to  his  view. 
His  habits  of  regularity  were  such  that  everything  was  registered  as 
soon  as  observed.  He  was  perfectly  sincere  and  unaffected,  and  the 
discovery  of  troth  seems  to  have  been  in  every  case  his  real  and 
undisguised  object"  He  discovered  oxygen  gas,  nitrous  gas,  nitrous 
oxide  gas,  nitrous  vapour,  carbonic  oxide  gas,  sulphurous  oxide  gas, 
fluoric  acid  gas,  muriatic  ga^,  and  ammoniacal  gas.  The  first  of  these^ 
which  he  named  depblogisticated  air,  he  discovered  in  1774,  having 
obtained  it  by  ooncentrating  the  sun*s  rays  upon  red  precipitate  of 
mercury.  He  showed  that  the  red  colour  of  arterial  blood  resulted 
from  its  combination  with  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere ;  that  the 
change  produced  in  atmospheric  air  during  the  process  of  combustion 
and  putrefaction  arose  from  a  similar  abstraction  of  oxygen;  and 
recognised  the  property  possessed  by  vegetables  of  restoring  the 
coubtituent  thus  abstracted.  Moreover  the  pneumatio  apparatus  now 
used  by  chemists  was  principally  invented  by  him.  ^  But  though," 
observes  Dr.  Thomson,  "his  chemical  experiments  were  for  the  most 
part  accurate,  they  did  not  exhibit  that  precise  chemical  knowledge 
which  distinguished  the  experiments  of  some  of  his  contemporaries. 
He  never  attempted  to  determine  the  constituents  of  his  gases,  nor 
their  specific  gravity,  nor  any  other  numerical  result"  Of  this  he 
himself  was  doubtless  aware ;  for  in  a  letter  written  many  years  after 
(1795),  he  observes,  "  As  to  chemical  lectureship,  I  am  now  convinced 
I  could  not  have  acquitted  myself  in  it  to  proper  advantage.  •  .  . 
Though  I  have  made  many  discoveries  in  some  branches  of  chemistry, 
I  never  gave  much  attention  to  the  common  routine  of  it,  and  know 
but  little  of  the  common  processes." 

The  theory  promulgated  by  Lavoisier,  though  founded  on  the  dis- 
coveries of  Cavendish  and  Priestley,  was  never  adopted  by  the  latter, 
who  continued  to  adhere  to  the  phlogistic  theory  notwithstanding  the 
many  facts  and  arguments  adduced  against  it. 

While  at  Leeds  very  advantageous  proposals  were  made  to  him  to 
accompany  Captain  Cook  in  his  second  voyage  to  the  South  Seas ;  but 
when  about  to  prepare  for  his  departure,  it  was  intimated  to  him  by 
Mr.  (afterwaids  Sir  Joseph)  Banks,  that  objections  to  his  religious 
principles  had  been  successfully  urged  by  some  of  the  ecclesiastical 
members  of  the  Board  of  Longitude. 

In  1773,  through  the  recommendation  of  Dr.  Price,  he  received  the 
appointment  of  librarian  and  literary  companion  to  the  Earl  of  Shel- 
bume,  with  a  salary  of  2602.  a  year,  a  separate  residence,  and  a 
certainty  for  life  in  the  event  of  his  lordship's  death  or  their  previous 
separation.  In  the  second  year  of  this  engagement  he  accompanied 
his  patron  through  France,  Flanders,  Holland,  and  Germany.  At 
Paris  his  philosophical  publications  procured  for  him  sn  easy  intro- 
duction  to  several  of  the  leading  chemists  and  mathematicians,  whom 
he  describes  as  professed  atheists ;  and  by  whom  he  was  told  that  he 
was  the  only  individual  they  had  ever  met  with,  and  of  whose  imder- 
standiog  they  had  any  opinion,  who  was  a  believer  in  Christianity. 
To  combat  their  and  similar  prejudices,  he  wrote  his  '  Letters  to  a 
Philosophical  Unbeliever,  containing  an  examination  of  the  principal 
objections  to  the  doctrines  of  natural  religion,  and  especially  those 
contained  in  the  writings  of  Mr.  Hume'  (1780);  to  which  he  after- 
wards added  the  '  State  of  the  Evidence  of  lievealed  Religion,  with 
animadversions  on  the  two  last  chapters  of  the  first  volume  of  Mr. 
Gibbons's  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire ' 
(1787).  While  resident  with  Lord  Shelbume,  who  allowed  him  40/. 
a  jear  towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  his  chemical  experiments, 
he  printed  the  first  four  volumes  of  his  '  Experiments  and  Observations 
on  Air/  1774-79;  a  fifth  appeared  in  1780.  He  also  wrote  his  *MiA« 
cellaueous  Observations  on  Education '  (1778),  and  an  'Introductory 
Dissertation '  to  Hartley  *a  '  Observationa  on  Man.'  In  this  disserta- 
tion, having  expressed  his  doubts  concerning  the  immateriality  of  the 
sentient  principle  in  man,  he  was  denounced  in  most  of  the  periodicals 
as  an  unbeliever  in  revelation  and  an  atheist  This  led  to  the  publi- 
cation of  his  'Disquisitions  relating  to  Matter  and  Spirit ',(1777), 
wherein  his  object  is  to  show  that  "  man  is  wholly  material,  and  that 
our  only  prospect  of  immortality  is  from  the  Christian  doctrine  of  a 
Resurrection."  In  the  same  year  appeared  his  work  on  the  'Doctrine 
of  Necessity.' 

The  cause  of  the  separation  between  Priestley  and  Lord  Shelbume 
(1780)  has  never  transpired,  and  does  not  appear  to  have  been  known 
to  Priestley  himself.  Some  have  attributed  it  to  the  odium  to  which 
the  worka  last  mentioned  subjected  their  author,  and  to  the  invidious 
attacks  which  issued  in  almost  all  quarters  from  the  preas ;  but  what- 
ever may  have  been  their  true  motives,  the  oonduet  of  both  ^pean 
to  have  been  strictly  honourable.  Priestley  retired  with  an  annuity  of 
150^.  a  year,  and  in  1787  Lord  Shelbume  xnade  overtoxea  for  renewing 


the  origbal  engagement^  which  however  Priestley  thought  proper  to 
decline. 

Among  the  many  points  of  church  doctrine  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
wore  successively  repudiated  by  Dr.  Priestley,  it  is  remarkable  that 
the  doctrine  of  the  IMnity  should  not  have  been  hitherto  included,  at 
least  not  in  the  same  unqualified  manner.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Hender- 
son, dated  August  1774,  he  has  left  a  confession  of  his  faiUi  at  that 
time.  "  I  believe,"  he  writes, "  the  prophecies  in  our  Bible  were  g^ven 
by  God ;  that  the  gospels  are  true ;  that  the  doctrine  of  original  sin 
is  absurd ;  that  the  spirit  of  God  only  assists  our  apprehension ;  that 
the  foreknowledge  of  God,  held  by  the  Armioians,  is  equal  to  the  decree 
of  God  held  by  the  Calvioists ;  that  they  are  both  wrong ;  and  the 
truth  is,  the  pains  of  hell  are  purgatory.  Many  things  I  yet  doubt 
of;  among  these  are  the  Trinity  and  the  mediation  of  Christ** 

On  leaving  Lord  Shelbume  he  became  minister  to  the  principal  dis- 
senting congregation  at  Birmingham,  and  a  subscription  was  entered 
into  by  his  friends  for  defraying  his  philosophical  experiments  and 
promoting  his  theological  inquiries.  His  receipts  from  these  sources 
most,  by  his  own  account,  have  been  very  considerabla  Offers  were 
also  made  to  procure  him  a  pension  ftxim  government,  but  this  he 
declined.  In  1782  he  published  his  'History  of  the  (irruptions  of 
Christianity,'  2  vols.  8vo.  A  refutation  of  the  arguments  contained 
in  this  work  was  proposed  for  one  of  the  Hague  prize  essays ;  and  in 
1785  the  work  itself  was  burnt  by  the  common  hangman  m  the  city 
of  Dort.  It  was  succeeded  by  his  'History  of  Early  Opinions 
concerning  Jesus  Christ,'  1786,  4  vols.  8vo. 

A  literary  warfare  now  en»ued  between  Priestley  and  Dr.  Horsley, 
by  both  of  whom  it  was  carried  on  with  much  warmth.  In  a  letter 
to  Dr.  Price,  dated  Birmingham,  January  27,  179^1,  he  eays,  "  With 
respect  to  the  church  with  which  you  have  meddled  but  little,  I  have 
long  since  drawn  the  sword  and  thrown  away  the  scabbard,  and  am 
very  easy  about  the  consequences."  But  he  did  not  confine  himself 
to  dealing  with  churchmen :  his  object  waa  to  obtain  for  the  dissenters 
what  he  considered  to  be  their  rights,  and  in  the  pursuit  of  which  he 
published  about  twenty  volumes.  He  attacked  certain  positions 
relating  to  the  dissenters  in  Blackstone's  '  Commentaries*  with  a  vigour 
and  acrimony  which  seems  to  have  surprised  his  mors  courteous  and 
feeble  adversary. 

His  *  Familiar  Letters  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Birmingham,'  from  the 
ironical  style  in  which  they  were  written,  exasperated  even  the  popu- 
lace, urged  on  by  strong  party  feeling  and  bigotiy.  His  'Keply  to 
Burke's  Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution,*  an  event  to  which  the 
lower  orders  of  Birmingham  were  at  that  time  unfavourably  disposed, 
led  to  his  being  nominated  a  citizen  of  the  French  republic ;  and  the 
occasion  of  a  public  dinner  given,  to  say  the  least,  with  little  judgment 
or  taste— the  state  of  the  public  feeling  being  taken  into  account — 
by  some  of  his  friends,  July  14,  1791,  in  celebration  of  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  destroction  of  the  Bastile,  at  which  however  Priestley 
himself  was  not  present,  afforded  to  an  excited  mob  the  opportunity 
of  gratifying  the  malignity  which  they  conceived  they  had  grounds  to 
entortain  towards  him.  After  demolishing  the  place  where  the  dinner 
had  been  given,  they  broke  into  his  house,  destroyed  his  philosophical 
apparatus,  a  valuable  collection  of  books,  and  a  large  numbsr  of 
manuscripts,  the  result  of  many  years'  labour,  after  which  they  made 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  bum  the  dwelling  and  what  was  left  in  it 
An  eye-witness  of  the  "riots"  asserts  that  the  high  road,  for  full 
half  a*  mile  of  the  house,  was  strewed  with  books,  and  that  on  entering 
the  library  there  was  not  a  dozen  volumes  on  the  shelves,  while  the 
floor  was  oovered  several  inches  deep  with  the  torn  manuscripts.  In 
the  meantime,  he  and  his  familv  sought  safety  in  flight  The  first 
two  nights  he  passed  in  a  post-chaise,  the  two  aucceeding  on  horse- 
back, but  owing  less  to  his  own  apprehenaiona  of  danger  than  to  those 
of  others.  The  sum  awarded  to  him  at  the  assizes  as  compensation 
for  the  damage  is  not  stated,  but  he  tells  us  that  it  fell  short  of  bis 
loss  b^  2Q0QL  Individual  generosity  made  ample  amenda  Among 
other  instances  of  this  kind,  his  brother-in-law  made  over  to  him  the 
sum  of  10,000^  invested  in  the  French  fundi^  besides  an  annuity  of 
2002.  a  year. 

After  this  ha  removed  to  Hackney  as  the  successor  of  his  deceased 
friend  Dr.  Price;  but  finding  his  society  shunned  by  many  of  his 
former  philosophiod  associates,  among  whom  wore  the  members  of  the 
Royal  Society,  from  whom  he  formally  withdrew  himself,  and  seeing 
no  prospect  of  enjoying  permanent  tranquillity  in  England,  he  deter- 
mined on  quitting  it  Accordingly,  April  7,  1794,  he  embarked  with 
his  family  for  America,  and  took  up  his  abode  at  Northuaaberland  in 
Pennsylvania.  A  few  days  before  his  embarkation  he  was  presented 
with  a  ailver  inkstand  bearing  the  inscription,  "To  Joseph  Priestley, 
LL.D.,  &o.,  on  his  departure  into  exile^  from  a  few  members  of  tho 
Uoivetaity  of  Cambridge  who  regret  that  this  expression  of  their 
esteem  is  occasioned  by  the  ingratitude  in  their  country."  He  had 
contemplated  no  difficulty  in  forming  a  Unitarian  congregation  in 
America;  but  in  this  he  was  greatly  disappointed.  Hefbnndthat 
the  majority  disregasded  religion ;  and  these  who  paid  any  attention 
to  it  were  mors  afraid  of  his  dootrines  than  desixons  of  hearing  them. 
By  tho  Amerioan  govemment^  the  former  democratio  spirit  of  which 
had  subsided,  he  wss  looked  upon  as  a  spy  in  the  intenst  of  Fraaoe. 
"  The  change,"  he  writea  in  a  letter  dated  September  0, 1798,  <*  that 
has  taken  place  is  indeed  hardly  credible,  as  I  haye  done  nothing  to 
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provoke  resentment ;  but,  being  a  citizen  of  France^  and  a  friend  to 
that  Revolution,  is  sufficient" 

His  wife  died  in  1796.  His  youngest  son  had  died  a  few  months 
previous.  He  himself,  in  1801,  became  subject  to  constant  indigestion 
Rud  difficulty  of  swi^owing  any  kind  of  solid  food.  This  continued 
to  increase  till  1803,  when,  perceiving  his  end  approaching,  he  told 
his  physician  that  if  he  could  prolong  his  life  for  six  months,  he 
should  be  satisfied,  as  in  that  time  he  hoped  to  complete  the  works 
upon  which  he  was  then  engaged.  These  were  his  '  Oeneral  History 
of  the  Christian  Church  from  the  Fall  of  the  Western  Empire  to  the 
Present  Time,'  4  Tola,  1802-3  (which  had  been  preceded  by  his 
*  General  Hiatory  of  the  Christian  Church  to  the  Fall  of  the  Western 
Empire,*  2  vola,  1790),  and  <  The  Doctrinee  of  Heathen  Philosophy 
compared  with  those  of  Revelation '  (posthumous).  He  died  February 
6, 1804,  expressing  the  satisfaction  he  derived  from  the  consciousness 
of  having  led  a  useful  life  and  the  confidence  he  felt  in  a  future  state 
in  a  happy  immortality.  On  his  death  becoming  known  at  Paris,  his 
^loge  was  read  by  Cuvier  before  the  National  Institute.  There  is  a 
statement  in  more  than  one  work  that  Priestley's  death  was  occasioned 
by  poison,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  be  supported  by  any  authority. 

The  autobiography  of  Dr.  Priestley,  originally  written,  as  he  informs 
us,  during  one  of  his  summer  excursions,  concludes  with  the  date 
''Northumberland,  March  24,  1795."  It  was  published  in  America 
after  his  decease,  with  a  continuation  by  his  son  Joseph  Priestley,  and 
observations  on  his  writings  by  Thomas  Cooper  (president  judge  of 
the  fourth  district  of  Pennsylvania)  and  the  Rev.  William  Christie, 
Priestley's  Correspondence  has  been  collected  and  incorporated  with 
the  above  memoir  by  Mr.  John  Towill  Rutt,  forming  the  first  two 
volumes  of  his  collected  edition  of  Priestley's  *  Theological  and  Mis- 
cellaneous Works,'  in  25  vols.,  8vo,  Hackney,  1817,  &c.  At  pp.  587- 
44  of  the  second  volume  of  this  edition  will  be  found,  chrouolc^ically 
arranged,  a  complete  list  of  Priestley's  works ;  an  imperfect  list  is 
given  in  Watt's  '  Bibliotheca  Britannica.' 

(Thomson's  AnnaU  of  Philosophy,  8vo,  vol.  L,  1813;  Thomson's 
Hittory  of  ike  Royal  Society,  4 to,  1812 ;  Cuvier  s  '  Notice  of  the  Life 
of  Priestley,'  in  the  Biographie  UnivergeUe  ;  the  articles  '  Electricity ' 
and  'Chemistry'  in  the  Encydopadia  MetropolUana,  by  the  Rev. 
Francis  Limn ;  Rutt's  Memoiri  and  Corrupondence  of  PriettUy,  above 
mentioned,  &o.) 

PRIMATI'CCIO,  FRANCESCO,  was  bom  at  Bologna,  in  1504. 
He  was  of  a  noble  family,  and  hiB  parents  intended  to  have  him 
brought  up  to  the  mercantile  profession;  but  his  natural  genius 
led  him  to  the  arts.  He  learned  design  and  colouring  from  Innocenzio 
da  Imola  and  Bagnacavallo,  and  having  manifested  extraordinary 
talent,  he  went  to  Mantua  to  study  under  Julio  Romano,  who  was 
engaged  on  some  great  works  in  the  palace  Del  T^  at  Mantua,  many 
of  which  Primaticdo  and  others  of  his  disciples  executed  after  his 
designs.  Frederic^  duke  of  Mantua,  recommended  him  in  1531  to 
Francis,  king  of  France,  who  intrusted  him  with  many  worka  A  great 
jealousy  arising  between  him  and  Rosso,  who  was  likewise  in  high 
favour  with  Francis,  the  king  sent  Primaticdo  to  Rome  to  purchase 
antiques,  a  commission  in  which  he  was  extremely  successful  He 
was  recalled  from  Rome  to  oomplete  a  large  gallery  left  unfinished  by 
the  death  of  Rosso.  The  number  of  works  which  he  executed  in 
France  is  astonishing,  especially  in  the  palace  of  Fontainebleau,  where, 
assisted  by  his  pupil  Nicolo  Abate,  he  painted,  besides  other  works, 
in  the  great  gallery,  which  was  456  feet  long  and  18  feet  wide,  fifty-eight 
pictures,  each  6\  feet  high  and  8  feet  wide,  representing  the  principal 
scenes  of  the  Odyssey;  the  roof,  which  was  richly  adorned  with  gilding 
and  stucco,  was  decorated  with  fifteen  large  and  sixty  small  pictures, 
chiefly  subjects  of  heathen  mythology.  This  great  work  was  totally 
destroyed  in  1738,  when  the  great  gallery  was  pulled  down  to  erect 
apartments  for  some  persons  attached  to  the  court  Francis  II.  gave 
him  the  abbey  of  St.  Martin  de  Troyes,  with  a  revenue  of  8000  crowns, 
which  he  enjoyed  till  his  death  in  1570.  Primaticcio's  talents  however 
were  chiefly  called  into  exercise  under  Henri  II.,  most  of  the  frescoes 
with  which  Francis  intended  to  adorn  Fontainebleau  not  being  executed 
till  after  his  death.  The  oil-paintings  of  Primaticdo  are  excessively 
rare  in  Italy.  Fuseli  mentions  a  Concert  of  three  female  figures  in  the 
Zambeccari  gallery  as  an  enchanting  performance;  and  Dr.  Waagen 
says  that  a  picture  at  Castle  Howard  reprssentiog  Penelope  relating 
to  Ulysses  what  has  passed  in  his  absence,  is  the  finest  work  of  this 
master  that  he  had  yet  seen.    (Gaye,  CarteggiOt  iii.  562,  for  year  of  birth.) 

PRINQLE,  JOHN,  the  youngest  son  of  Sir  John  Pringle,  Bart,  and 
Magdalen  Eliott,  the  sister  of  Sir  Gilbert  Eliott,  Bart.,  was  bom  at 
Stiohell-Honse  in  Roxburghshire,  April  10, 1707.  Having  received  at 
home,  under  a  private  tutor,  the  elements  of  a  classical  education,  he 
entered  the  University  of  St  Andrews,  where  a  relative  of  his  father, 
Mr.  Francis  Pringle,  was  at  that  time  professor  of  Greek.  After 
keeping  the  ordinary  number  of  terms,  he  removed  to  Edinburgh,  in 
October  1727,  in  order  to  qualify  himself  for  the  medical  profession; 
but  in  the  year  foUowmg  he  proceeded  to  the  University  of  Leyden. 
It  is  stated  by  Dr.  Kippis,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  James  Boawell,  that 
Pringle  waa  at  one  time  intended  to  follow  a  mercantile  life,  and  that 
on  leaving  Edinburgh  he  went  to  Amsterdam  for  that  purpose,  but 
that  his  attention  was  accidentally  drawn  to  the  study  of  medidne  by 
attending  a  lecture  of  Boerhaave  in  the  University  of  Leyden.  He 
entered  this  University  in  1728,  and  took  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 


Phytic,  20th  of  July  1780,  hii  diploma  bearing  the  signatures  of 
Boerhaave,  Albinus,  Graveaande,  and  other  eminent  individuals.  His 
inaugural  dissertation  was  entitled  '  De  Marcore  SenilL'  On  quitting 
Leyden,  he  proceeded  to  Paris,  where  he  completed  his  medicU 
studies,  after  which  he  settled  as  a  physician  at  Edinbuiigh.  He  had 
not  however  given  his  attention  exclusively  to  medicine.  In  1734  he 
was  appointed  by  the  magistrates  and  council  of  Edinburgh  to  the 
professorship  of  moral  philosophy  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
jointly  with  Mr.  Scott,  during  tiie  life  of  the  latter,  and  solely  after  his 
decease  Dr.  Kippis  says  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  pneumatics 
and  moral  philosophy,  but  no  mention  of  the  former  of  these  sciences 
is  to  be  found  in  any  other  notice  of  Priode  s  life  to  which  we  have 
referred.  He  continued  to  practise  at  Edinburgh  as  a  physician  till 
1742,  when  he  was  nominated  physician  to  the  Earl  of  Stair,  who  then 
commanded  the  allied  armies  of  England  and  Austria,  and  through 
whose  recommendation  he  received  the  same  year  the  further  appoint- 
ment of  physidan  to  the  military  hospital  in  Flanders,  at  a  salary 
of  20«.  a  day,  and  half-pay  for  Ufe.  He  was  present  at  the  battle  of 
Dettingen  (26ih  of  June  1743),  shortly  after  which  he  was  promoted 
by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  second  son  of  George  II.,  to  be  physician- 
general  to  his  majesty's  forces  in  the  Low  Countries,  whereupon  he 
resigned  his  professorship.  The  benevolence  of  his  disposition  and 
the  exemplary  zeal  and  ability  with  which  he  discharged  his  official 
duties  while  connected  with  the  army,  are  attested  by  all  who  knew 
him.  Impressed  with  the  suffering  frequently  attendant  on  the  sudden 
movement  of  an  army,  which  necessitated  as  sudden  a  removal  of  the 
hospitals  or  the  abandonment  of  the  men  to  the  doubtful  generosity 
of  an  enemy,  he  applied  himself  earnestly  to  the  consideration  of  the 
means  whereby  it  might  be  mitigated  or  removed.  Prior  to  this  it 
had  been  the  custom  to  place  the  sick  and  wounded  at  a  distance  from 
the  army,  but  even  then  it  often  happened  that  a  position  of  salubrity 
was  incompatible  with  one  of  safety.  Through  his  exertions  a  conven- 
tion was  entered  into,  in  the  early  part  of  the  campaign  of  1743, 
between  Lord  Stair  and  Marshal  Noailles,  for  the  mutual  protection 
of  the  hospitals  of  both  armies.  This  convention  was  faithfully  adhered 
to  by  both  the  French  and  English  generals.  Pringle's  ntuation 
afforded  ample  opportunity  of  observing  the  influence  of  climate,  diet, 
confined  and  humid  quarters,  habits  of  intemperance  and  uncleannesa, 
&c.  These,  with  the  characteristics  of  the  epidemics  peculiar  to  armies, 
he  carefully  recorded  and  digested,  applying  himself  indefatigably  to 
the  investigation  of  the  proper  modes  of  treatment  under  different 
circumstances.  His  treatise  'On  the  Diseases  of  the  Army,*  which 
appeared  in  1752,  and  which  passed  through  seven  editions,  besides 
being  translated  into  the  French,  German,  and  Italian  languages,  was 
not  a  work  from  which  the  medical  practitioner  alone  was  capable  of 
deriving  instruction.  Among  other  instances  corroborative  of  its  general 
utility.  General  Melville,  who,  while  governor  of  the  Friendly  Islands, 
was  instrumental  in  saving  the  lives  of  near  seven  hundred  of  his 
soldiers,  attributed  his  success  to  the  plainness  of  the  language  em- 
ployed in  this  work  and  the  soundness  of  the  information  which  it 
conveyed. 

Dr.  Pringle  was  recalled  from  FUnders  in  1745  in  order  to  attend 
the  army  employed  under  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  in  suppressing  the 
Scotch  rebellion.  He  remained  with  the  forces  till  i^r  the  battle  of 
CuUoden  (16th  of  April  1746).  The  year  following  he  again  accom- 
panied the  army  abroad,  but  on  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of  Aix-Ia- 
Chapelle  (30th  of  April  1748),  he  returned  to  England,  after  which  he 
resided  principally  at  London,  as  physician  in  ordinary  to  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland.  He  had  been  elected  in  1745  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Society,  and  his  communication  to  their  published  '  Transactions '  of 
a  paper  entitled  '  Experiments  on  Septic  and  Anti-septic  Substances, 
with  remarks  relating  to  their  use  in  the  theory  of  medicine  (1750), 
to  which  the  Copley  medal  was  awarded,  added  to  bis  reputation. 
Empiricism  indeed  appears  in  some  measure  to  have  been  looked  upon 
by  him  as  not  only  the  beginning,  but  the  end  of  all  useful  inquiry, 
and  he  not  merely  entertained  a  strong  aversion  to  all  hypothesis,  but 
attached  comparatively  little  value  to  theory  even  when  based  on 
experiment  Upon  one  of  the  members  of  the  Royal  Society  remarking 
to  him  that  It  was  at  least  necessary  to  reason  on  the  results  of  observa- 
tion and  experiment,  he  is  said  to  have  replied,  "  The  less  the  better; 
it  is  by  reasoning  that  you  spoil  everything." 

In  1753  he  was  elected  one  of  the  council  of  the  Royal  Society.  In 
1758,  on  rdinquishing  his  appointment  in  the  army,  he  was  admitted 
a  licentiate  of  the  College  of  Physidana  In  1761,  soon  after  the 
accession  of  George  III.,  he  was  appointed  physician  to  the  queen's 
household,  and  in  1763  physidan  extraordinary  to  her  majesty.  The 
same  year  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sdences  at 
Haarlem,  and  Fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  London.  In  1766 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Sciences  at  Gottingen, 
and  the  same  year  the  dignity  of  baronet  was  conferred  upon  him  by 
George  IIL  In  1772  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Royal  Society. 
In  1774  he  was  appointed  phyuoian  extraordinary  to  his  majesty.  In 
1776  he  became  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Madrid,  the 
Sodety  for  the  IVomotion  of  Agriculture  at  Amsterdam,  the  Academy 
of  Medical  Correspondence  at  Paris,  and  the  Imperial  Academy  of 
Sdenoes  at  St  Petersbniig.  In  1778  he  succeeded  Linnieus  as  foreign 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  an  honour  which  that 
body  has  hitherto  restricted  to  eight  individuala    The  same  year  he 
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becamo  foreign  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  and  Belles-Lettrea 
at  Naples,  and  in  1781,  a  Fellow  of  the  then  recently  instituted  Society 
of  Anttquariea  at  Edinburgh. 

As  president  of  the  Royal  Society  the  annual  presentation  of  the 
Copley  medal  deToWed  upon  him,  and  on  each  of  these  occasions  he 
read  before  the  members  a  dlscoune  on  the  history  and  present  state 
of  the  particular  science  the  exteniion  of  which  it  was  the  object  of 
the  medal  of  that  year  to  reward.  These  discourses,  six  in  number, 
were  published  the  year  after  his  death,  by  his  friend  Dr.  Kippis,  in 
1  vol.  8va 

About  the  year  1778  a  dispute  arose  among  the  members  of  the 
Royal  Society  relative  to  the  form  which  should  be  given  to  electrical 
oonduotors  so  as  to  render  them  most  efficacious  in  protecting  buildings 
from  the  deetruotive  effects  of  lightning.  Franklin  had  previously 
recommended  the  use  of  points,  and  the  propriety  of  this  recommend- 
ation had  been  acknowledged  and  sanctioned  by  the  society  at  large. 
But  after  the  breaking  out  of  the  American  revolution  Fhmklin  was  no 
longer  regarded  by  many  of  the  members  in  any  other  light  than  an 
enemy  of  England,  and  as  such  it  appears  to  have  been  repugnant  to 
their  feelings  to  act  otherwise  than  in  disparagement  of  his  seientifio 
discoveries.  Among  this  number  was  their  patron  George  III.,  who, 
according  to  a  story  current  at  the  time,  and  of  the  substantial  truth 
of  which  there  is  no  doubt,  on  its  being  proposed  to  substitute  knobs 
instead  of  points,  requested  that  Sir  John  Pringle  would  likewi«e 
advocate  their  introduction.  The  latter  hinted  that  the  laws  of  nature 
were  unalterable  at  royal  pleasure ;  whereupon  it  was  intimated  to 
him  that  ^  president  of  the  Royal  Society  entertaining  such  an  opinion 
ought  to  resign,  and  he  resigned  accordingly. 

In  1781  Sir  John  Pringle  disposed  of  his  house  in  Pall  Mall  and  the 
greater  part  of  his  library,  and  removed  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  pur- 
posed reaiding  permanently ;  bat  the  rigour  of  the  climate,  the  state 
of  his  health,  and  a  restlessness  of  spirits,  induced  him  to  return  to 
the  metropolis  the  same  year.  On  quitting  Edinburgh  he  presented 
the  College  of  Medidne  in  that  dty  with  three  manuscript  volumes  in 
folio,  on  the  condition  that  they  should  neither  be  suffered  to  leave 
the  college  nor  to  be  printed.  He  died  January  18, 1782.  His  remains 
were  interred  in  St  James's  church  with  great  funeral  solemnity,  and 
a  monument  by  NoUekens,  at  his  nephew's  expense^  wss  some  time 
after  erected  to  his  memory  in  Westminster  Abbey.  A  list  of  his 
published  works  is  given  in  Watt*s  '  Bibliotheca  Britannica.'  They  are 
not  numerous^  and,  with  the  exception  of  those  already  mentioned, 
they  no  longer  possess  much  interest.  The  circle  of  his  correspondents 
included  the  most  eminent  men  of  science  in  Europe,  more  particu- 
larly those  of  France,  Germany,  and  Holland,  with  whom  he  kept  up 
an  active  intercourse  both  by  letter  and  by  the  attention  and  hospital!^ 
he  showed  them  during  their  visits  to  the  metropolis ;  but  the  extent 
and  interest  of  his  epistolary  correspondence  can  be  but  imperfectly 
judged  of,  owing  to  the  circumstance  of  hfs  having  ordered  the  whole 
of  bis  letters  to  be  destroyed  a  short  time  before  his  decease. 

(lAft  of  Sir  John  Pringle,  by  Andrew  Kippis,  D.D.,  prefixed  to  Sir 
John  Pringle's  Six  Discourses  above  referred  to ;  Eloge  de  M,  Pringle, 
by  Condoroet,  CEuvrti  CompUlet,  tom.  ii.,  pp.  226-247.) 

PRINGLE,  THOMAS,  vras  bom  January  5,  1789,  at  Blaiklaw,  in 
nviotdale,  Scotland.  His  father  was  a  respectable  farmer  in  Roxburgh- 
shire. Pringle's  right  limb,  when  he  was  very  young,  was  dislocated 
at  the  hip-joint  by  an  accident,  which  the  nurse  imprudently  concealed 
till  reduction  was  no  longer  practicable,  and  he  was  thus  obliged  to  use 
crutches  for  life.  In  his  fourteenth  year  he  waa  sent  to  the  grammar- 
school  at  KelM>,  and  tiiree  years  afterwards  went  to  Edinburgh  to 
complete  his  studies  at  the  university;  after  which  he  became  a  clerk 
to  the  Commissioners  an  the  Public  Records  of  Scotland.  His  employ* 
ment  was  merely  that  of  copying  old  records,  and  his  salary  was  barely 
sufficient  for  his  humble  wants. 

In  1811  Pringle  and  a  friend  published  a  poem  called '  The  Institute,' 
which  seema  to  have  been  satirica],  and  obtained  them  some  praise 
but  no  profit.  In  1816  he  was  a  contributor  to  '  Albyn's  Anthology,' 
and  the  author  of  a  poem  in  the '  Poetic  Mirror '  called '  The  Autumnal 
Excursion,'  whioh  waa  praised  by  Soott,  and  was  the  origin  of  Pringle's 
acquaintance  with  him.  About  the  same  time  he  was  busy  with  the 
project  of  establishing  a  magazine  as  a  rival  to  the  'Soots'  Magazine,' 
and  when  his  plan  was  pretty  well  advanced  he  resigned  his  situation 
in  the  Register  Office,  which  he  could  resume  if  ids  project  proved 
unsuccessfuL  Among  his  coadjutors  were  Lockhart,  Wilson,  Cleghorn, 
Dr.  Brewster,  and  Hogg.  Early  in  1817  the  'Edinburgh  Monthly 
Magazine '  appeared,  ol  which  Pringle  was  the  editor.  His  most 
important  contribution  to  the  first  number  was  an  article  on  the 
'Gipsies,'  the  chief  materials  for  which  were  furnished  by  Scott, 
unasked  for  and  gratuitoualy,  and  which  Scott  had  himself  intended 
to  work  up  into  an  article  for  the '  Quarterly  Review.'  About  the 
same  tune  Pringle  became  editor  of  the  'Edinburgh  Star'  newspaper. 
The  magazine  soon  fell  into  the  hands  of  other  proprietors,  and  changed 
its  title  to  that  of '  Blackwood's  Magazine^'  Pringle  still  continuing  to 
be  the  editor,  at  the  same  time  that  he  became  joint  editor  of '  Con- 
stable's Magazine ;'  but  disputes  between  Pringle  and  Blaekwood  led 
in  a  short  time  to  a  separation.  Before  this  untoward  event  took 
place  he  had  married.  Soon  afterwards  he  published  '  The  Excursion 
and  other  Poems,'  with  little  or  no  profit.  The  editorship  of  '  The 
Star'  newspaper  was  unprofitable^  and  he  resigned  it;  and  he  probably 
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derived  little  emolument  from  '  Constable's  Magazine,*  for  in  January 
1819  he  was  again  on  his  former  seat  in  the  Register  Office,  performing 
the  laborious  drudgery  of  a  copying  clerk  to  the  Record  Commission. 

Meanwhile  Pringle's  four  brothers,  all  of  whom  were  farmers,  had 
become  more  or  less  unprosperous,  and  he  proposed  that  they  should 
avail  themselves  of  the  government  scheme  of  colonising  the  unoocupied 
territory  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  One  brother  had  previously 
emigrated  to  the  United  States  of  North  America.  The  other  brothers 
sgreed  to  his  proposal,  though  the  eldest  brother  could  not  get  his 
affairs  arranged  in  time  to  accompany  them ;  but  he  promised  to  follow 
them,  and  Priogle  undertook  the  management  of  his  farm  till  hia 
arrival.  The  party  of  twenty-four  persons,  consisting  of  twelve  men, 
six  women,  and  six  children,  having  set  sail,  arrived  at  the  Capo  of 
Good  Hope  in  April  1820.  On  the  21st  of  June  they  reached  Roodewal 
on  the  Great  Fish  River,  and  after  a  toilsome  march  of  some  days  arrived 
at  their  place  of  settlement  in  the  upper  part  of  the  valley  of  the 
Baavians'  River,  or  River  of  Baboons,  one  of  the  smaller  tributaries  of 
the  Great  Fish  River. 

The  small  colony,  having  surmounted  the  first  difficulties,  became 
tolerably  prosperous,  and  Pringle'a  brother  having  arrived  in  July 
1822,  he  resigned  his  farm,  and  went  to  seek  employment  at  Cape 
Town,  as  had  been  his  original  intention.  Scott,  Sir  John  Macpherson, 
and  others,  had  exerted  their  influence  with  the  colonial  secretary, 
and  Pringle  was  offered  aud  accepted  the  situation  of  librarian  to  the 
government  library.  The  salary  was  only  75L  a  year,  but  afforded  a 
fair  groundwork  of  income  to  a  working  literary  man.  He  at  first 
received  pupils  for  private  instruction,  and  then,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Faure,  a  Dutch  clergyman  of  the  town,  made  arrange- 
ments for  the  publication  of  a  periodical  in  English  and  Dutch.  Lord 
Charles  Somerset  however,  who  was  then  governor,  on  being  applied 
to  in  February  1823,  would  not  permit  any  journal  to  be  published 
except  the  government  <  Gazette.'  Pringle  was  obliged  to  submit,  and 
wait  the  arrival  of  commissioners,  who  had  been  sent  out  by  the 
British  government  to  examine  into  the  state  of  the  oolooy.  The 
commissionen  when  they  arrived  approved  of  his  plan,  but  their 
powers  did  not  extend  beyond  that  of  making  a  report  to  the  home 
government 

Meantime  Pringle,  in  conjunction  with  his  friend  Mr.  Fairbaim,  who 
had  followed  him  from  Scotland,  organised  a  privato  academy  on  an 
extensive  scale,  whioh  was  proaperous  beyond  their  expectations. 
While  occupied  with  this  new  business  he  was  surprised  to  receive  a 
communication  from  the  governor,  authorising  him  to  commence  his 
periodical,  the  plan  of  which  it  seems  had  met  with  the  approbation  of 
Lord  Bathurst^  who  was  then  colonial  secretary. 

The  'South  African  Journal'  forthwith  appeared,  one  edition  in 
English  and  one  in  Dutch.  Soon  afterwards,  Mr.  Greig,  a  printer, 
commenced  the  'South  African  Commercial  Advertiser,*  a  weekly 
newspaper,  of  which  Pringle  became  editor,  as  well  as  of  the  '  Journal' 
The  two  works  were  prosperous,  the  pupils  of  the  academy  increased, 
and  Priogle  fancied  himself  about  to  make  a  rapid  fortune. 

A  man  of  the  name  of  Edwards  was  tried  for  a  libel  on  the  governor, 
and  the  trial,  like  others,  was  expected  to  be  reported.  On  this  occa- 
sion however  the  Fiscal  was  ordered  to  proceed  to  the  printing-office^ 
and  assume  the  office  of  censor  of  the  press.  Pringle  states  that 
everything  likely  to  be  personally  offensive  to  the  governor  had  been 
carefully  expunged ;  but  he  refused  to  submit  to  this  assumption  of 
arbitrary  power,  and  having  no  legal  means  of  resistance,  threw  up 
the  editorship.  Greig  discontinued  the  publication  of  the  newspaper, 
announcing  to  his  readers  his  intention  of  appealing  to  the  British 
government  Greig's  press  was  immediately  ordered  to  be  sealed  up, 
and  himself  commanded  by  warrant  to  leave  the  colony  within  a 
month.  The  Fiscal  at  the  same  time  assumed  the  censorship  of  the 
magazine  also,  stating  that  if  he  had  been  aware  of  certain  paragrapha 
in  the  second  number  he  would  have  expunged  them  or  suppressed 
the  numbers.  Pringle  disclaimed  his  right  of  censorship,  and  on  the 
15th  of  May  1824  announced  the  discontinuance  of  the  work  in  the 
'Gazette.'  A  petition  to  the  kiog  in  council  was  got  up  by  the 
respectable  inhabitants,  and  the  governor  became  alarmed.  He  sum- 
moned Pringle  to  appear  before  himself  and  Sir  John  Truter,  the  chief- 
justice.  He  at  first  attempted  to  frighten  Pringle  into  submission, 
and,  failing  in  that  tried  to  cajole  him,  and  bring  him  over  by  flattery; 
Pringle  however  resolutely  refused  to  recommence  the  magazine  unless 
he  received  a  promise  that  the  press  should  not  be  interfered  with 
except  by  legal  procesa  To  this  the  governor  would  not  agree,  and 
Pringle  retired,  and  immediately  resigned  his  appointment  as  librarian. 
The  result  waa  that  the  governor's  resentment  pursued  him  till,  finding 
himself  ruined  in  circumstances  and  prospects,  he  deemed  it  prudent 
to  leave  the  Gape,  and  in  July  1826  arrived  in  London.  He  applied  to 
the  government  for  compensation  for  his  losses,  which  he  estimated  at 
10002.,  but  in  vain.  Meantime  he  was  engaged  as  secretary  to  the 
Anti-Slavery  Society,  a  situation  which  he  held  till  skvery  waa 
abolished.  He  became  the  editor  of  'Friendship'a  Offering,'  wrote  and 
published  a  '  Narrative  of  a  Residence  in  South  Africa,'  and  contributed 
to  the  chief  periodical  works  of  the  day. 

In  June  1884  Pringle  wrote  to  his  doctor  to  say  that  in  taking  supper 
a  crumb  of  bread  passed  down  the  windpipe,  and  brought  on  a  violent 
fit  of  coughiog ;  that  a  little  blood  fiowed,  which  however  soon  ceased  ; 
but  that  in  the  morning  he  felt  a  sensation  as  if  there  had  been  some 
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eligUfc  abnuion  of  the  part.  Tbi^  alight  abnuBton  wemfl  to  have 
produced  oonsumptioD,  and  his  medical  advisers  ioformed  him  that 
removal  to  a  warmer  climate  afforded  the  only  chance  of  saving  his 
life.  He  was  preparing  to  return  to  the  Cape,  and  had  actually  engaged 
a  passage  for  himself,  his  wife,  and  her  sister,  when  an  attack  of 
diarrhoea,  operating  upon  bis  weak  state  of  body,  occasioned  his  death, 
December  6, 1834. 

The  greater  part  of  Pringle*s  works  probably  consist  of  fugitive 
pieces  written  during  the  time  when  he  was  secretary  to  the  Anti- 
Slavery  Society ;  but  his  reputation  as  an  author  depends  mainly  on 
his  '  Narrative '  and  his  '  Poems.*  His '  Narrative '  is  very  entertaining ; 
somewhat  diffuse  perhaps,  but  simple,  distinct,  and  effective,  inter- 
spersed with  passsges  of  picturesque  power  and  beauty,  and  charac- 
terised throughout  by  the  appearance  of  undeviating  truth.  He 
published  also  sn  'Account  of  English  Settlers  in  Albany,  South 
Africa,'  12mo.  His  poetry  has  great  merit.  It  is  distinguiited  by 
elegance  rather  than  strength,  but  he  has  many  forcible  passages.  The 
versification  is  sweet,  the  style  simple  and  free  from  all  superfluous 
epithets,  and  the  descriptions  are  the  result  of  his  own  observations, 
liis  'African  Sketches,*  which  consist  of  poetical  exhibitions  of  the 
scenery,  the  characteristic  h^its  of  animals,  and  the  modes  of  native 
life  in  South  Africa,  are  alone  sufficient  to  entitle  him  to  no  mean  rank 
as  a  poet 

{The  Poetical  Works  qf  Thonuu  Pt-ingU,  v)Uh  a  Sketch  of  hit  Life,  by 
Iieitch  Ritchie.) 

PRINSEP,  JAMES,  was  descended  from  a  family  of  Swiss  extrao- 
tion  which  had  been  some  time  settled  in  England.  He  was  bom  in 
the  year  1800,  and  went  out  to  the  East  Indies  at  an  early  sge  in  the 
service  of  the  East  India  Company  in  the  Hint  deportment.  On  his 
arrival  in  India  he  was  appointed  assay-master  at  Benares,  whore  he 
remained  about  ten  years.  Here  he  collected  the  materials  of  his 
'  Sketches  of  Benares,*  which  perhaps  give  some  of  the  best  representa- 
tions of  Indian  life  yet  published.  He  planned  and  constructed  many 
works  of  public  utiuty,  and  engaged  in  a  valuable  series  of  statistical 
inquiries  connected  with  Benares.  At  this  time  he  wrote  an  elaborate 
memoir  on  the  mode  of  determining  accurately  the  point  at  which  the 
precious  metals  fuse,  which  was  published  in  the  '  Philosophical 
Transactions.'  Subsequently  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society. 

When  the  Benares  mint  was  abolished,  Prinsep  was  transferred  to 
that  at  Calcutta.  He  had  previously  contributed  to  the  '  Gleanings  of 
Science,'  conducted  by  Captain  Herbert,  and  on  the  departure  of  that 
gentleman  from  Calcutta  he  beoame  the  secretary  to  the  physical  class 
of  the  Asiatic  Society,  and  editor  of  the '  Gleanings,*  which  he  remodelled 
in  1882  under  the  title  of  the  '  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society,'  a  work 
which  has  contributed  in  an  eminent  degree  to  the  extension  of  every 
species  of  information  in  India.  His  attention  having  been  directed 
to  the  subject  of  Bactrian  coins,  he  made  numerous  disooveries  which 
enabled  him  to  fill  up  the  blank  left  in  the  history  of  the  successors  of 
Alexander  the  Qreat  in  Bactris.  and  constructed  a  nearlv  unbroken 
series  of  numismatic  records,  which  extended  from  the  Macedonian 
kiog  to  modem  times. 

On  the  departure  of  H.  H.  Wilson  for  England  in  1832,  Prinsep  became 
secretary  to  the  Asiatic  Society,  and  he  now  b^san  to  follow  up  the 
steps  of  Jones,  Colebrooke,  and  Wilson  in  the  field  of  Indian  antiqui- 
ties. Meantime  his  labours  as  editor  of  the  '  Journal*  were  unabated: 
he  was  in  a  great  measure  the  engraver  and  lithographer  for  it;  and 
he  carried  on  an  extensive  oorrespoadence  in  India  and  with  Europe, 
besides  contributiug  a  number  of  valuable  articles  on  a  great  variety 
of  subjects,  especially  chemistry,  mineralogy,  Indian  numismatics,  and 
Indian  antiquities.  The  most  interesting  of  his  discoveries  is  the 
decyphering  of  inscriptioDS  which  had  remained  a  sealed  book  to  all 
previous  Orientalists,  and  which  ai*e  important  as  connecting  the 
history  of  India  with  that  of  Europe :  the  name  of  Antiochus  the 
Great  and  the  mention  of  his  generals  as  commanding  in  the  north  of 
India,  occur  in  two  edicts  of  Asoka,  or  Piyadasi,  king  of  India. 

Under  the  weight  of  these  and  other  labours  his  health  b^[an  to 
break  down.  It  was  hoped  that  a  voyage  to  England  would  restore 
him ;  but  after  an  illness  of  eighteen  months  he  died  on  the  22nd  of 
April  1810,  in  the  fortieth  year  of  his  age.  His  case  is  said  to  have 
borne  a  considerable  resemblance  to  that  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  His 
death  left  a  blank  in  the  progress  of  knowledge  and  civilisation  in  India 
which  will  not  perhaps  be  readily  filled  up. 

(Delhi  Gazette,  July  8,  1840;  Proc.  Boy,  At.  Soc,  1840.) 

PRIOR,  MATTHEW,  was  bom  on  the  21st  of  July  1664,  it  is 
uncertain  whether  at  Wimbome  in  Dorsetshire,  or  in  London,  in 
which  cit]^  his  father  is  said  to  have  been  a  joiner.  His  uncls^ 
Samuel  Prior,  kept  the  Rummer  Tavern  near  Charin^Cross.  Matthew, 
on  the  death  of  his  father,  was  taken  charge  of  by  his  uncle,  who  sent 
him  to  Westminster  School,  then  under  Dr.  Busby.  When  he  was  well 
advanced  in  the  school,  his  uncle  took  him  home  with  the  intention 
of  employing  him  in  his  business;  but  he  had  the  good  fortune  to 
attract  the  notice  of  the  Earl  of  Dorset,  who  formed  so  favourable  an 
opinion  of  his  talents,  that  he  sent  him  in  1682  to  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge,  where  he  was  admitted  to  his  bachelor's  degree  in  1086, 
and  obtained  a  fellowship.  Drydeu's  'Hind  and  Panther'  was  pub- 
lished in  1686,  and  Prior,  in  conjunction  with  the  Hon.  Charles 
Montague,  afterwards  earl  of  HalifaX|  wrote^  in  ridicule  of  Dryden's 


poem, '  The  City  Mouse  and  Country  Moase^'  which  was  published 
in  1687. 

After  the  revolution  of  1688,  Prior  came  to  London,  and  was  intro- 
duced at  court  by  the  Earl  of  Dorset,  by  whose  influence  he  was 
sppointed  secretary  to  the  embassy  which  was  sent  to  the  congress  at 
the  Hague  in  1690,  and  his  conduct  gave  so  much  satisfaction  to 
King  William,  that  he  made  him  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  his  bed- 
chamber. On  the  death  of  Queen  Mary  in  1695,  Prior  wrote  an  ode^ 
which  was  presented  to  the  king  ou  his  arrival  in  Holland  after  her 
death.  In  1697  he  was  appointed  secretary  to  the  embassr  which 
concluded  the  peaoe  of  Ryswick,  and  the  next  year  filled  the  same 
office  at  the  court  of  France,  where  he  was  troatOii  with  marked 
distinction.  In  1699  ho  was  at  Loo  in  Holland  with  King  William,  by 
whom  he  was  charged  with  despatehea  to  England,  and  on  his  arrival 
was  made  under  secretary  of  state,  but  losing  his  place  soon  after,  on 
the  removal  of  the  Earl  of  Jersey  firom  the  office  of  secretary  of  state, 
he  was  made,  in  1700,  one  of  the  commissioners  of  trade.  This  year 
he  published  a  long  and  elaborate  poem,  the  '  Carmen  Seculare,'  in 
which  he  celebrates  the  virtues  and  heroic  actions  of  King  William. 

In  the  parliament  that  met  in  1701  Prior  sat  as  member  for  East 
Grinstead.  Soon  after  this  he  joined  the  Tory  party.  In  1706  he 
celebrated  the  battle  of  Ramillies  in  a  long  ode,  which  he  inscribed  to 
Queen  Anne.  In  July  1711,  the  Tories  being  now  in  power,  Prior  was 
sent  privately  to  Paris  with  proposals  of  peace.  In  about  a  month  he 
returned,  bringing  with  him  the  Abb4  Qualtier  and  M  Mesnager,  one 
of  the  French  ministers,  who  was  invested  with  full  powers.  Tho 
queen's  ministers  met  Mesnager  privately  at  Prior^s  house  on  the 
20th  of  September  1711.  This  private  meeting  was  made  the  ground 
of  the  charge  of  treason  which  the  Whigs  afterwards  brought  against 
IVior.  The  conferences  began  at  Utrecht  on  the  1st  of  January  1712, 
but  the  business  advanced  so  slowly  that  Bolingbroke  was  sent  as 
ambassador  to  Louis  XIV.  at  Paris  to  forward  it,  and  Prior  either 
accompanied  or  followed  him.  After  Bolingbroke*s  return  Prior  acted 
as  ambassador,  though  he  was  not  officislly  appointed  till  August  1713 ; 
his  public  dignity  however  was  of  short  duration,  for  on  the  1st  of 
August  1714  the  Tories  lost  office,  and  Prior  was  reoalled  by  the  Whigs, 
by  whom  he  was  committed  on  a  charge  of  high  treason,  and  remained 
in  custody  two  yean.  During  his  oonfinement  he  wrote  his  poem  of 
'Alma.'  He  was  now  without  the  means  of  subsistence,  except  from 
his  fellowship,  which  he  still  retained;  but  the  publication  of  his 
poems  by  subscription,  which  amounted  to  4000  guiness,  and  an  equal 
sum  added  by  Lord  Harley,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  for  the  pur- 
chase of  Do  jpn-hall  in  Essex,  which  was  settled  upon  Prior  for  his  life, 
restored  him  to  easy  circumstanoes.  He  died  at  Wimpole,  a  seat  of 
the  Earl  of  Oxford,  in  Cambridgeshire,  September  18, 1721,  at  the  age 
of  fifty-seven.  A  monument  was  erected'  to  him  in  Westminster 
Abbey;  and  for  this  and  the  Latin  inscription  upon  it,  which  be 
directed  in  his  will  to  be  written  by  Dr.  Robert  Friend,  he  left  500L 

Prior  seems  to  have  been  well  fitted  for  the  public  situations  which 
he  filled.  It  is  evident  that  he  was  skilled  in  the  art  of  pleasing,  an 
important  requisite  in  a  diplomatist.  He  secured  the  approbation  of 
the  English  sovereigns  and  ministers  who  emplojed  him,  and  his 
iofluenoe  at  the  French  court  was  undoubted.  When  he  joined  the 
Tories  he  became,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  a  violent  partisan ;  and 
the  charge  of  high  treason  and  two  jears'  imprisonment  were  the 
result  of  a  malignant  persecution  to  which  he  had  exposed  himself 
by  his  desertion  of  the  Whiga  In  his  private  habits  he  appears  to 
have  been  negligent  and  sensual.  It  is  stated,  on  the  somewhat 
doubtful  authority  of  Spence,  that  the  woman  with  whom  he  lived 
was  "  a  despicable  drab  of  the  lowest  speciea"  It  is  evident  however 
that  he  secured  the  esteem  and  affection  of  a  large  circle  of  asso- 
ciates; he  became  indeed  ^most  a  member  of  the  family  of  the  Earl 
of  Oxford. 

Prior,  as  a  poet^  was  once  popular,  but  is  Uttlo  read  now.  His 
lighter  pieces  are  the  most  attractive.  His  '  Tales,'  though  borrowed 
and  mostly  indecent,  are  told  with  ease  and  sprightlineas,  and  his 
'Epigrams'  are  often  neatly  pointed.  His 'Alma,  or  the  Progress  of 
the  Soul,'  the  style  of  which  is  professeiUy  an  imitation  of  that  of 
'  Hudibras,'  has  not  much  either  of  philosophy  or  wit  in  it,  but  is 
written  in  a  very  lively  manner.  'Solomon  '  is  one  of  the  best  of  his 
poems.  It  is  a  sort  of  epic,  formed  out  of  the  Proverbs  aud  Eccle- 
siastes.  The  reflections  ore  elaborately  expressed,  and  often  with 
great  felicity  of  diction,  but  being  without  character  or  incident,  it  is 
rather  heavy  reading.  'Henry  and  Emma'  is  displeasing  from  the 
improbability  both  of  the  circumstances  and  sentiments ;  yet  it  was 
once  a  favourite  with  the  public.  Johnson  very  truly  calls  it  a  "  dull 
and  tedious  dialogue."  His  smaller  oocasiooal  poems  are  deformed 
by  the  continual  introduction  of  the  deities  of  the  Grecian  and  Roman 
mythology.  Venus  and  Cupid  and  Mars  and  Mercury  and  Jupiter  meet 
us  at  every  turn.  Prior  is  fortunately  one  of  the  last  of  that  race  of 
poets  who  sousht  for  ornament  in  these  school-boy  allusions.  On  the 
whole,  it  may  he  said  of  Prior  that  he  had  none  of  the  higher  qualities 
of  a  poet~no  invention,  little  power  of  imagination,  and  consequently 
no  vividness  of  description.  He  has  diligence  and  judgment,  and  he 
may  be  r<>garded  as  one  of  the  most  correct  of  English  poets.  A 
'  History  of  the  Transactions  of  his  own  Times,*  for  which  he  had  been 
collecting  materials,  was  published  after  his  death,  in  2  volsy  8vo,  but 
it  has  little  in  it  of  Prior*s,  and  is  of  small  valuflii 
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FRISCIA'NtTS  WM  »  oeUbrated  Rotiaan  gnunmarlan,  who  la  Bidd 
to  Iiave  been  born  at  Cieaarea ;  but  we  haTe  hudly  any  particular! 
respecting  his  life.  ^  It  appears  that  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
grammar  at  Constantioopla  in  tho  reign  of  Justinian,  about  525. 
(Fabricii,  'Bibliotheca  Latina,'  vol.  lit  p.  898,  ed.  Emesti);  and  we 
may  infer  from  this  circumstance,  as  weil  as  £rom  seTeral  passages  in 
bis  works,  that  he  was  a  Christian.  He  received  instruction  himself 
from  TheootiBtuB,  whom  he  frequently  mentions  with  great  praise. 

Priflcian's  work  'De  Arte  Qrammaticft'  is  comprised  in  eighteen 
books,  and  is  dedicated  to  Julian,  whom  some  modem  writers  have 
erroneously  supposed  to  be  the  emperor  of  that  name.  This  work, 
which  is  the  most  complete  treatise  on  the  Latin  language  that  has 
oome  down  to  ns  from  antiquity,  supplied  the  materials  for  most  of 
the  lAtio  grammars  published  at  the  revival  of  learning;  and  the 
estimation  in  which  it  was  held  at  that  time  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  five  editions  of  it  wtre  published  between  the  years  1470  and 
1495.  Modem  scholars  may  atill  consult  it  with  profit ;  it  is  parti* 
cularly  valuable  for  the  number  of  quotations  which  it  contains  from 
writers  whoae  works  have  not  come  down  to  us.  Besides  this  work 
the  following  treatises  of  Priscian's  are  extant :  — '  De  XII.  Tersibus 
^neidoe  principalibus  ad  Pueros,'  '  De  Accentibus/  '  De  Declinatione 
Nominum,'  '  De  Veiaibus  Comicis,'  '  De  Prseezercitamentis  Rhetoricoe,' 
*  De  Figuris  et  Nominibus  Numerorum  et  de  Numis  ac  Ponderibua' 
The  bast  editions  of  Priscian  are  by  Putschius,  in  his  '  Grammatictc 
Latina3  Auctores  antiqui/  4to,  Hanov ,  1605,  and  by  Krehl,  8vo,  Lips., 
1819-20.  The  '  Opera  liinora '  were  also  edited  by  Lindemann,  8vo, 
Lugil.  Bat,*  1818.  His  treatise  on  Comic  Metres  is  included  in  Qais- 
ford's  *Soriptores  Latin!  Kci  Metric»,'  8vo,  Oxon.,  1834.  Priscian 
also  wrote  a  abort  poem  entitled  *  De  Laude  Imperatoris  Anastasii,' 
which  was  published  for  the  first  time  by  Endlicher,  8vo,  Yindob , 
1828 

PlioBUS,  MARCUS  AURETLIUS,  bom  232  at  Sirmium,  served 
early  in  the  Roman  army,  and  fli^tingiiished  himself  so  much  that  he 
wos  made  tribune^  whilst  yet  beardless,  by  the  emperor  Valerianus, 
who  had  great  esteem  for  him,  and  who  recommended  him  in  his  letters 
to  his  BOO  OAllienus  as  a  young  man  of  great  promise.  Pkx)bus 
continued  to  serve  with  distinction  under  Qollienus,  Claudius  IL, 
Aureliaous^  and  Tadtus.  Several  letters  of  these  emperors,  containing 
encomiums  of  Probus,  are  quoted  by  Vopiscus.  Tacitus,  immediately 
after  his  exaltation,  wrote  taProbus»  saying  that  he  considered  him  as 
the  main  prop  of  the  state,  and  at  the  same  time  he  gave  him  the 
command  of  all  the  legions  in  the  Eabt,  with  a  large  increase  of  emolu- 
ment. Probus  was  beloved  by  his  soldiers  for  the  care  which  he  took 
of  them,  and  the  equal  justice  which  he  administered.  He  served  in 
almost  every  part  of  the  Roman  world — beyond  the  Danube  against 
the  Quadi  and  the  Sarmatians,  in  Libya,  in  Egypt,  where  he  erected 
buildings,  excavated  canals,  and  made  other  improvements ;  he  fought 
against  the  Palmyrenians  under  Aurelian,  and  afterwards  served  in 
GauL  When  Tacitus  died,  six  mouths  after  his  assumption  of  the 
empire,  his  brother  Florianus  was  proclaimed  emperor  in  the  West, 
whilst  Probus  was  proclaimed  in  the  East;  but  in  less  than  three  months 
Florianus  was  put  to  death  by  the  soldiers,  and  Probus  was  acknow- 
ledged universal  emperor.  He  was  then  forty  years  of  age.  He 
defeated  several  pretenders  to  the  empire,  Satuminus  in  the  Elast,  and 
Proculus  and  Bonosus  in  QauL  He  encouraged  the  cultivation  of  the 
vine  in  Qaul  and  in  Pannonia,  as  well  as  in  Moeaia  near  Sirmium.  He 
is  said  to  have  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  soldiers  by  having  said 
that  he  hoped  shortly  that  universal  peace  being  established  over  the 
empire,  their  services  would  no  longer  be  required.  An  insurrection 
having  broken  out  in  his  camp  near  Sirmium,  he  took  refuge  in  an 
iron  tower  which  he  had  constructed  as  a  watch-tower,  but  being  fol- 
lowed by  the  mutineers,  he  was  killed,  a.d.  282.  He  is  compared  by 
Eutropius  with  Aurelian  for  his  military  abilities,  though  he  was 
superior  to  him  in  refinement  and  humanity.  Vopiscus  ('Historia 
Augusta ')  has  left  a  high  eulogium  of  Probus.  He  reigned  six  jears 
and  four  months,  and  waa  succeeded  by  Carua. 


Coin  of  Probus. 
Britbh  Museum.  Actoslaiae. 

PROCACCI'KI,  ERCOLE,  the  Elder,  was  the  head  of  the  celebrated 
family  of  artists  of  that  name.  He  was  bom  in  1520,  at  Bologna, 
where  the  greater  number  of  bis  works  still  exist.  Authors  are  divided 
in  opinion  respecting  his  merit ;  Baldlnucci  and  Malvasia  call  him  a 
painter  of  moderate  talent,  while  Lon  izzo  esteems  him  to  be  a  happy 
imitator  of  the  colouring  and  graoe  ^I  Correggio.  His  design  is  too 
minute,  and  his  colouring  too  languid,  but  he  possessed  far  more  taste 
than  most  of  his  contemporaries,  and  precision  free  from  mannerism, 
which  eminently  qualified  him  for  an  instructor  of  youth.  Several 
eminent  aitists,  among  whom  were  Sammacchini,  Sabbatini,  Bertoja, 


and  his  own  three  sons,  were  h!s  disclpleik  The  time  of  bis  death  li 
uncertain,  but  he  was  living  in  1591. 

PROCACCPNI,  CAMILLO,  son  of  Eroole  ProcaccinI,  was  bom  m 
1546.  He  received  his  first  instruction  in  the  school  of  his  father,  and 
afterwards  visited  Rome,  where  some  biographers  say  that  he  studied 
the  works  of  Michel  Angclo  and  Raffaelle.  Hii  works  evidently  show 
that  he  had  been  charmed  by  Parmegiano.  He  combined  a  simplicity 
and  spirit  by  which  his  works  always  charm  the  eye,  though  they  are 
too  often  deficient  in  the  higher  power  of  impressing  the  mind  and 
moving  the  affections ;  which  indeed  we  can  hardly  expect  when  we 
consider  the  prodigious  number  of  his  works  in  Bologna,  Ferrara, 
Ravenna,  Reggio,  Piacenza,  Parma,  and  Genoa.  Sometimes  he  allowed 
himself  more  time,  and  then  his  works  have  less  of  the  mannerist. 
His  St  Rocco  at  Reggio  deterred  Annibole  Caracci  from  painting 
a  companion  to  it  At  Piacenza  he  had  less  success  in  painting 
against  Ludovico ;  yet  his  picture  occupies  the  principal  place.  He 
died  in  1626. 

PROCACCI'NI,  GIULIO  CESARE,  the  best  artist  of  the  family, 
was  bom  in  1548.  He  renounced  sculpture,  in  which  he  had  made 
considerable  proi^ress,  for  painting,  which  he  studied  in  the  school  of 
the  Caracci.  The  works  of  Correggio  were  the  principal  object  of  his 
studies,  and  many  judges  are  of  opinion  that  no  painter  ever  approached 
nearer  to  the  style  of  that  great  artist  In  some  of  his  easel  pictures 
and  works  of  confined  composition,  be  has  been  mistaken  for  Correggio. 
A  Madonna  of  his,  at  San  Luigi  de  Franzesi,  has  been  engraved  as  the 
work  of  that  master ;  and  some  paintings  still  more  closely  approxi- 
mating to  this  style  are  in  the  palace  of  Sanvitali  at  Rome  and  in  that 
of  Carrega  at  Genoa.  Of  his  idtar-pieces,  that  at  Santa  Afra  in 
Brescia  is  perhaps  most  like  the  style  of  Correggio;  it  represents  tho 
Virgin  and  Chila  amidst  a  smiling  group  of  saints  and  angels,  in  which 
dignity  seems  as  much  sacrificed  to  grace  as  in  the  mutual  smile  of 
the  Virgin  and  the  Angel  in  the  Kunziata  at  San  Antonio  of  Milan. 
He  is  sometimes  blameable  for  extravagance  of  attitude,  as  in  the 
Executioner  of  San  Nazario,  which  is  otherwise  a  picture  full  of  beauties. 
Notwithstanding  the  number  and  extent  of  his  works,  his  design  is 
correct,  his  forms  and  draperies  select,  his  invention  varied,  and  the 
whole  together  has  a  certain  grandeur  and  breadth,  which  he  either 
acquired  from  the  Caracci,  or,  like  them,  derived  from  Correggio.  He 
died  in  1626,  aged  seventj-elKht 

PROCACCI'NI,  CARLO  ANTONIO,  brother  of  Camillo  and  Giulio, 
was  bom  at  Bologna,  and  learned  the  art  from  his  father.  Not  having, 
like  his  brother,  sufiicient  genius  and  invention  to  attain  eminence  in 
historical  composition,  he  devoted  hiuoself  to  landscape,  in  which  he 
acquired  considerable  reputation,  as  well  as  by  fruit  and  flowers,  which 
he  designed  after  nature.  The  exact  time  of  his  birth  and  death  is 
unknown  :  his  best  pictures  in  the  Milan  gallery  were  punted  about 
1605. 

PUOCACCPNI,  ERCOLE,  called  the  Younger,  was  bom  in  1596, 
at  Milan.  He  was  the  son  of  Carlo  Antonio,  and  studied  under  his 
uncle  Giulio  Cesare.  He  frequently  painted  history  and  landscapes, 
but  his  chief  excellence  appeared  in  his  flower-pieces,  which  he 
painted  with  great  taste  and  perfection.  He  died  in  1676,  at  the  age 
of  eighty. 

PKO'CI'DA,  GIOVANNI  DL  [Anjou,  Ddkb  and  Counts  of, 
Yol.  L  coL  222.] 

PROCLUS,  a  celebrated  Neo-Platonist,  was  bom  at  Constantinople, 
on  the  8th  of  February,  a.d.  412.  Bis  parents,  who  were  people  of 
wealth  and  consideration,  resolved  to  give  him  the  best  possible  educa- 
tion, and  with  this  view  sent  him  to  Xanthus  in  Lvcia,  where  he  was 
taught  reading,  writing,  and  grammar ;  thence  to  Alexandria,  where 
he  attended  the  lectures  of  all  the  most  eminent  teachers  of  philosophy 
and  mathematics ;  and  finally  to  Athens,  where  he  became  a  disciple  of 
Plutarchus  and  Syrianus,  two  distinguished  philosophers  of  that  school. 
Proclus  was  the  last  rector  of  the  Neo-Platonio  sohool  at  Athens,  and 
died  there,  on  the  17th  of  April  485,  ie.  as  his  sucoessor  and  bio- 
grapher Marinus  defines  it,  124  years  after  the  reign  of  Julian. 
(Marinus,  '  Vita  Procli,'  c  86.)  As  the  successor  of  Syrianus,  he  is 
sometimes  called  Diadoohos. 

The  works  of  Proclus,  which  are  very  numerous,  eonsist  prinoipsUy 
of  commentaries  on  older  writers;  of  these  the  btst  known  are  his 
commentaries  on  the  '  Timaus '  and  '  Parnaenides '  of  PUto,  the  latter 
of  which  has  been  printed  as  an  appendix  to  Stallbaum's  bulky  edition 
of  the  dialogues.  He  wrote  also  commentariea  on  Hesiod's  '  Works 
and  Days;*  on  Ptolemy's  'Astrology;'  aud  on  the  first  book  of 
Kuclid*s  Elements,  in  two  books.  His  original  worksy  besides  a  few 
hymns  of  doubtful  merit,  are  a  treatise  '  On  the  Sphere^'  published  by 
Balnbridge,  London,  1520  (whioh  however  is  mostly  taken  from 
Qeminus),  and  <  Eighteen  Arguments  against  the  Christians,'  in  whioh 
he  endeavours  to  prove  that  the  world  U  eternal. 

In  this  style  Proclus  is  much  more  perspicuous  and  intelligible  than 
his  predecessor  Plotinus ;  indeed  he  is  on  the  whole  a  good  writer, 
and  occasionally  is  almost  eloquent.  But  the  matter  of  his  works  hat 
not  much  to  reoommend  it :  his  propensity  to  allegorise  everything, 
even  the  plainest  and  simplest  expressiom  in  the  authors  on  whom  he 
comments,  must  deduct  laigely  from  his  merits  as  an  expounder  of 
other  men's. thoughts;  and  Init  for  the  interest  which  attaches  to  him 
as  the  last  of  a  school  of  philosophy,  it  is  not  much  to  be  regretted 
that  his  works  have  slumbered  so  long  in  the  dust  of  libraries,  and 
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hftn  baan  ilther  whoUj  DBglected  oi  impeifsoUy  •ditod.  **  Hii  life," 
wyi  Oibbon,  "  with  that  of  hii  tcholu'  ludors,  compoied  by  two  of 
their  meet  Inmed  dudplee,  eibibite  a  deplonUe  piotura  of  the 
(MOBd  childhood  of  bumao  reuan." 

Tlie  commenUne*  on  EucUd'B  Snt  book  are  Talusbla  for  the  large 
number  of  ecattored  piooes  of  infonoetion  which  they  gi»e  oa  the 
biator;  of  geometry ;  but  m  comnieDtiriee  they  are  only  useful  as 
■howiog  what  kind  of  diicuaion  took  place  on  geometrical  queationa 
at  the  time  when  they  were  written,  "nieue  commeDtariea  were  tnne- 
Uted  by  the  lute  Mr.  Tbomu  Taylor,  whose  attempta  to  revive  all 
kiiidBotPlatoDiamareweUkaowi].  The  original  Qreek  waa  publiahed 
by  Uerragiiu  at  Beael,  bat  from  ao  bad  a  manuscript,  that  the  Latia 
of  Barodua  [Patavii,  1S60),  taken  from  more  and  better  manuacripta, 
laabetter  authority  wbeo  it  differs  from  the  Qrsek  of  the  Basel  edition. 

The  reader  who  faea  auy  curioaity  to  know  more  of  tbig  author  may 
refer  to  the  following  booka  'Frocli  Opera,'  ed.  Victor  Cousin,  Paria, 
6  vol).  8<o,  IS£0-27;  'loitia  PhiloaopbiBe  ac  TheologiEe  ex  Platonioia 
fontibui  ducia,  aive  ProcU  Diadoohi  et  Olympiodori  in  Platonii  Alci- 
biadem  Commentarij,'  cd  Fr.  Creuzer,  FraDCof.  ad  Unn.,  *  vola.  Svo, 
1820-25,;  "Ei  ProcU  Soholiia  in  Cratylum  Platouia,' ed.  J.  F.  Boia. 
aouade,  Lipa,,  1820  ;  '  Tranalatioa  of  the  Six  Booka  of  Proclua  on  the 
Tbeologj  of  Plato,"  fto,,  by  Th.  Taylor,  Load.,  2  Tola  Ito,  1815 ;  '  The 
Commentarie*  of  Proclua  on  the  Timteus  of  PUto,'  in  6  booka,  by  Th, 
Tajlor,  Lond.,  2  Tola.  Ito,  IS20  ;  Brueker  'Uistoria  Critica  Philo- 
■opbiie,'  vol.  ii. ;  Hitter,  'Oetchicbte  der  Pbilosopbie,'  vol.iT.;  and 
Tenneuiao,  '  Qeechichte  der  Phitoaopbie,'  voL  tL 

PROCO'PIUS,  ANTHE'MIUS,  by  which  latter  name  be  ia  best 
kDown  in  history,  a  graodson  of  ijithemius,  who  waa  rainiatar  of 
Areadiuiand  of  Tbeodoiius  II.,  waa  proclaimed  emperor  of  the  Weat 
by  the  nomination  of  Leo  I.,  emperor  of  the  Eaat,  and  with  the  con- 
aent  of  Ricimer,  a  chief  of  Snevian  and  other  barbarian  merocnariea 
in  the  Krrice  of  tba  eoipire,  who  had  aaaumad  the  supreme  miliUuy 
authority  over  Italy  after  the  death  of  Sererui.  Aa  a  condition  of  hia 
conaeot,  Ricimer  obtained  the  band  of  the  daughter  of  Anthemiua. 
After  a  few  yeaia  Kicimer  qoarrelled  with  hia  father-in-law,  and 
marched  agaioat  bioi.  The  Emperor  Leo  deapatohed  the  patHciao 
Oljbriua  to  Italy  to  mediate  a  peace,  but  Olybriua,  bmng  offered  the 
crown  by  Kicimcr,  waa  tompted  by  the  offer  and  aooepted  it  Anthe- 
miua, though  forsaken  by  most  of  bia  followers,  made  a  stout  raaiatanoo 
outside  of  itoms,  but  he  waa  defeated  and  killed,  aJ),  472,  aftei  five 
years' reign. 


PB0C0TIU3,  Uie  historian,  waa  bom  at  CEsaarea  In  Palestine^  about 
the  and  of  the  5th  or  beginning  of  the  6th  century.  After  itudyiog 
rhetorie  in  his  native  country,  he  went  to  Constantinople,  where  be 
gave  leaaons  in  rhetoric,  and  appears  to  haTe  practised  also  aa  a  lawyer, 
for  Buob  he  is  styled  in  the  title  of  some  of  hia  works.  Hia  repulatioa 
for  leamiog  and  ability  reached  the  court;  and  the  Emperor  Justio 
the  Elder,  in  the  last  year  of  his  reign,  appointed  Mm  asaesaor 
(ovyKiUtifKii)  to  Belisariua,  wbo  was  about  that  time  sent  oa  governor 
to  Dora  on  the  frontiers  of  Armenia.  Proeopiaa  aflorwarda  accom- 
paniad  that  oomtoander  tn  his  first  war  agoinat  the  Peraiana  (6K0), 
afterwarda  In  that  againat  the  Vandala  in  Africa  (G33-5),  and  lastly 
against  tbe  Qotba  in  Italy  (636  9).  During  theae  campaigna  he 
appears  to  bare  rendered  himself  very  useful  through  bia  atiilitiea  aad 
activity,  and  to  have  been  entrusted  by  Beliaarius  with  important 
commissiou)  conneoted  with  the  Benice  of  the  army.  In  bis  capacity 
of  nsiessor,  he  waa  tbe  geoeral'a  legal  adviser,  aod  be  wis  also  bis 
private  acoretary.  In  CSS  Le  oaaiated  Antonino,  the  wife  of  BeliBarius, 
in  raising  troops  in  Campania,  and  in  sending  some  by  eea  to  Rome, 
which  was  then  besieged.  On  his  return  to  ConatButiDopip,  about 
G40,  the  Emperor  Justinian  made  him  a  senator,  aa  a  reward  for  his 
atrricea.  In  CBS,  ha  waa  made  ptafeet  of  Conitantinople,  unlea 
parbapa  it  was  another  of  tbe  name  who  obtuned  this  dignity  in  that 
year.  He  died  in  that  city  at  an  adTancad  age,  but  tbe  precise  year 
of  his  death  ia  not  oacertsined. 

Procopiua  wrote  the  'History  of  hit  own  TimeB,'  in  eight  books, 
which  bas  beeo  tTsualatad  into  Latin  by  Claude  Hattret,  a  Jesuit. 
'Prooopii  CtBasrieuais  Historiarum  sui  Tern poria  Lib ri  Octo,'  fol,  Paria. 
1G62,  with  tbe  Greek  text.  The  work  baa  also  been  translated  into 
Italian,  Oerman,  and  other  modem  languagea.  There  is  a  Oerman 
tnnalatjon,  with  notes,  by  Kanngioaeer,  Qretrawald,  3  vols.  8ro,1827-2B. 
The  'History'  of  Procopiua  ia  nn  important  work,  which  forms 
the  connecting  link  between  ancient  and  modem  history,  between 
Am  miaous  Maroellinus  and  the  ByDUitiiie  historians.  Procopius  waa 
Trell  informed  and  unpt^udiced;  be  waa  a  apeetator  of,  orao  actor  in, 
most  oF  the  events  which  he  narrates;  ha  waa  well  acquainted  with 
th«  MUrt  of  Juatinian;   and  he   ii  geneially  truatwoitby,  except 
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perhaps  irtieie  he  stoopa  to  the  customary  latteriea  towards  the  empemi^ 
the  Empreaa  Theodori,  and  hia  patron  Belisariua,  for  which  flattery 
however  he  baa  made  ample  amend*  in  his  secret  history  of  the  aama 
peraoDBgea,  Bia  deacriptions  of  the  nianoera  of  tha  various  barbarous 
nations  which  invaded  the  Roman  empire  are  vivid  aod  iotereatiag. 
The  Ecst  two  books  of  hia  bistoiy  cooosrn  the  Paraion  waro.  He 
begins  his  narrative  with  tbe  death  of  Arcadius,  and  brieSy  relate* 
the  ware  between  the  Romans  and  Pereiaoa  under  Thtodouua  the 
Younger,  Anaetoaius,  and  Juatinu^  and  laatly  Justinian.  Aa  ho  oomea 
down  to  contemporary  times,  his  liistory  ia  more  diffune.  He 
bringa  liis  narrative  down  to  the  23rd  year  of  Juatinian's  reign,  *.D. 
550.  Books  S  and  4  treat  of  tbe  wars  of  the  Vandals  in  Africa,  and 
the  reconqueat  of  that  province  by  Belisariua.  The  5th,  Sth  and  7th 
books  ai«  concerned  with  the  history  of  the  Qotbie  kingdom  in  Italy 
founded  by  Theodoric,  and  the  expedition  of  Beliaarius  agunst  Totilas. 
The  Sth  book  ia  of  a  mixed  character ;  it  resumes  the  aooount  of  the 
Persian  wore,  then  speaks  of  Ujb  offaira  of  the  Roman  empire  in  other 
quDrtera,  in  Africa,  on  the  Rhine,  and  ia  Thraoe,  and  at  lost  it  resumes 
tbe  narrative  of  Uie  Oothic  war  in  Italy,  tha  expediUon  of  Naraea, 
the  defeat  and  death  of  Tela,  and  the  final  overthrow  of  tbe  Qothio 

A  second  volume,  published  likewise  at  Paris,  m  1668.  contains  two 
othet  worka  of  Procopiua,  ia  tbe  Qreek  text,  with  a  Latin  translation. 
One  contains  an  account  of  the  public  buildings  erected  or  restored 
by  Justinian  throughout  the  empire,  '  De  ,£dificii9  Domioi  Justiniani 
Libii  VI.'  It  is  written  la  a  laudatory  style,  but  contldns  much 
valuable  topographical  information. 

Tbe  other  work  at  Procopiua  ia  entitled  'Anecdota,  or  Secret 
Biatory,'  in  thirty  chapters.  The  character  of  tbia  book  baa  been 
notioad  under  Justikiahds.  Justinian  and  Theodork  ard  here  painted 
in  the  darkest  coloura.  Procopiua  says  that  he  wrote  it  to  complete 
hia  'History,'  in  which  be  could  no^  through  fear  of  torture  and 
death,  speak  of  living  persons  as  they  deserved.  Soma  groaaly  obacene 
pasaagea  concerning  Theodora,  who  waa  evidently  a  very  bod  woman, 
have  been  expunged  in  moat  editions.  There  seems  little  doubt  that 
Prooopius  ia  the  author  of  the  work.  The  Paria  edition  of  Prooopiua, 
already  quoted,  ia  enriched  with  oopioua  historical  aotas,  prefaces, 
and  an  index.  The  works  of  Procopiua,  with  Taluable  notes,  are 
included  in  the  Bona  edition  of  the  Byraotine  Historians,  S  toIb.  Stc^ 
1833-38. 

*  I'KOCTEB,  BRYAN  WALLER,  knonn  as  an  English  post  by 
his  pseudonym  of  Barbt  Cobnwalc,  was  bom  about  or  aoon  after  the 
year  1700,  and  was  at  Harrow  School  at  the  same  time  aa  Lord  Byron. 
Deatined  for  the  legal  profession,  he  was  for  some  time  in  the  office  of 
a  solicitor  in  Wiltahire ;  but  afterwarda  hs  studied  law  io  London, 
where  he  was  called  to  tbe  bar  aa  a  member  of  Ora^s  Inn  in  ISSl. 
For  many  years  he  has  held  a  valuable  appointment  m  the  court  of 
Chancery  as  one  of  the  Commiseionara  of  Lunacy.  Hia  Ent  distinct 
appearauceas  on  author  was  in  IS  19,  when  he  published  a  volume  enti- 
tled *  Dramatic  Scenes  and  other  Poema.'  This  volume  being  written 
with  great  care  and  in  a  direct  and  natoral  style,  gave  him  a  place 
amoDg  the  poets  of  tbe  day.  The  following  is  a  list  of  hia  subsequent 
productions  : — '  Harcian  Colonna,  an  Italian  tale ;  with  three  Dramatic 
Scenes  and  other  Poema,'  ISSO;  'A  Sicilian  Story,  vrith  Diego  ds 
Uantitla  and  other  Poems,'  1320;  '  Uirandola,  a  Tragedy,'  1621; 
"Tha  Hood  of  Thassaly,  and  other  Poems;'  bis  'Poetical  Works,' 
printed  in  a  collected  form  in  three  volumca  io  1S22,  and  a^ain  in 
1853 ;  ■  Effigies  Foelicn,  or  the  Portraits  of  the  British  Poets  illustrated 
by  Notes,  Biographioal,  Critical,  and  Poetical,'  1S24  ;  'English  Songs 
and  other  Small  Poems,'  1832,  re-isaued  latdy  with  additions;  and 
'  Essays  and  Tales  in  Prose,'  IBSl,  republished  in  America  in  1853. 
Mr.  Procter  is  also  tbe  author  of  a  Uemoir  aud  Eosa^  prefixed  to  an 
edition  of  Shakspere.  All  these  works  were  published  under  the 
assumed  name  of  Barry  Cornwall,  under  which  name,  better  than 
under  his  real  one,  tbe  author  baa  long  been  known  to  readere  of 
poetioal  taste  both  in  Britain  and  in  America.  Hs  is  one  of  those 
poets  who  have  by  their  own  writings  helped  to  bring  in  the  taste,  now 
general,  for  the  older  English  poeta.  By  many  his  dramatic  poems 
are  preferred;  and  one  of  them— the  tragedy  of  '  Uiraudola'— had 
COnsidetabl«  succeia  when  produced  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre.  Hii 
'Songs'  have  tikewiae  been  great  &vourites;  aad  it  has  been  thooght 
that  few  recent  writan  of  English  songa  have  bad  equal  aucccaa  in  thi< 
proverbially  difficult  apeciea  of  poetry — a  spedea  in  which  Englith 

PRO'CULUS,  one  of  the  tyrants  or  pretenden  to  the  Roman 
empire  who  rose  after  tba  death  of  Tacitus.  He  was  a  native  of 
Liguria,  and  originally  >  chief  of  robbers,  but  afterwards  served  in  the 
army  with  dialiacUon  under  Aurelian,  and  abowed  himself  a  brave 
though  rude  aoidier.  He  waa  proclaimed  emperor  in  Qaul,  and  fought 
against  the  German?,  but  being  attacked  by  Probua,  who  was  acknow- 
ledged emperor  by  the  aenate,  was  defeitcd  and  killed,  a.d.  276. 

PRO'CULUS,  a  diaUnguiahed  Roman  jurist,  the  successor  of  Narva 
the  father.  He  belonged  to  tbe  school  of  Labeo,  and  tha  followers  of 
that  school  derived  their  name  (Proculiani]  IVom  him.  [Labeo, 
AniisTiua]  It  ia  generally  stated  that  his  nsme  was  Semproniua 
Proculus;  hut  Pomponiua  ('Dig.'  1,  tit.  2,  s.  2,  S  17)  calls  him  aitnply 
Prooulus.  The  paaaago  of  the  'Digest'  (SI,  tit  1,  a.  17)  which  ia 
cntad  to  prove  that  bu  name  waa  Semprcuiaa  does  not  prove  that  it 
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In  thii  pMMoe  Semprooius  ProouluB  sends  greeting  to  his 
gnndsoD,  and  asks  him  his  opinion  about  a  legacy.  "  Proculus 
respondit,"  I^rooulus  gave  hii  opiuion,  and  therefore  the  grandson  and 
Froculus  are  the  same  person ;  and,  as  Zimmeru  remarks,  Froculus 
the  jurist  might  be  the  son  of  the  daughter  of  Sempronius  Proculus 
the  grandfather,  in  which  case  his  name  would  not  be  Sempronius. 
It  hM  been  conjectured  that  Proculus  the  jurist  is  the  Licioius  Procu- 
lus whom  Otbo  made  Prsofectus  protorio  (Tacitus, '  Hist,'  L  46,  82, 
87 ;  ii.  89,  40,  44.  60).  Proculus  u  often  cited  in  the  <  Digest,'  and  he 
is  specially  mentiooed  in  a  Rescript  of  tbe  Di?i  Fratres  as  an  eminent 
authority  ('Dig./  37,  tit  14,  s.  17).  There  are  thirty-seven  excerpts 
in  the  '  Digest '  from  a  work  of  Proculus,  entitled  '  Kpistola/  of  which 
there  were  at  least  deven  books  (*  Dig./  18,  tit.  1,  s.  69),  though  the 
Florentine  Index  mentions  only  elgbt  One  of  the  excerpts  ('  Dig.,' 
83,  tit  6,  8.  16)  has  the  title  'Proculus,  libro  iii.  ex  Posterioribus 
Lsbeonis,'  which  appears  to  be  a  separate  work  or  commentary  on  the 
*  Posteriors '  of  Labeo.  But  as  Javolenus  wrote  on  the  '  Posteriora '  of 
Labeo  ('Dig./  33,  tit  7,  s.  4),  it  is  conjectored  that  the  title  of  s.  16 
(*Dig./  83»  tit,  6)  should  be  *  Javolenus.* 

PKO^DICUS^  a  native  of  Cos,  or,  as  some  think,  of  Chios,  fionrished 
B.a  485.  He  was  a  disciple  of  Protagoras,  became  a  celebrated 
Sophist,  and  had  among  his  followers  Socrates,  Euripides,  Isocrates, 
and  Xenophon.  Prodicus  travelled  through  Greece  from  town  to 
town,  to  deliver  his  lectures,  for  which  he  demanded  payment  of  his 
hearers,  sometimes  to  an  extravagant  amount  Several  ancient  writers 
refer  to  these  lectures,  or  harangues,  as  worthy  of  a  philosopher.  Pro 
dicus  however  is  reported  to  have  been  put  to  death  by  the  Athenians, 
because  they  thought  that  he  coirupted  the  youth  by  his  teaching; 
and  it  is  further  remarkable  that  he  is  numbered  amoog  the  atheists 
by  Cicerow  ('  De  Nat  Deorum/  i.  42.)  None  of  the  writings  of  Pro- 
dicus are  extant  except  a  beautiful  episode  preserved  by  Xenophon 
(*MemV  il  1),  usually  called  'The  Choice  of  Hercules.'  This  has 
been  paraphrased  in  English  verse  by  Sheostone  and  by  Bishop  Lowth, 
aud  there  is  a  prose  translation  in  the  '  Tattler/  Three  othei-s  of  this 
name  are  noticed  by  Fabricius,  but  very  little  concerning  them  i» 
known.    (Fabricius,  Bibliotheca  Grceea.) 

PROKOPHIEY,  IVAN  PKOKOPHIEYITCH,  an  eminent  Russian 
artist,  was  bom  at  St  Petersburg,  on  the  25th  of  January  1758.  At 
the  sge  of  twelve  he  begin  to  study  sculpture  under  Qilet,  one  of  the 
professors  at  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  and  duriug  the  eight  foUowiog 
years  obtained  medals  and  prizes  for  various  bas-reliefs,  to  which 
branch  of  the  art  he  afterwards  more  especially  applied  himself. 
Uaviog  gone  through  the  course  of  studies  at  the  academy,  he  was 
sent,  at  its  expense,  in  September  1779,  to  perfect  himself  under 
Julien  at  Paris,  where,  in  the  following  year,  he  executed  a  bust  in 
marble  of  Prince  Gagarin,  and  a  relief  in  terra-cotta  representing 
Moses,  which  last,  and  a  similar  one  of  Morpheus^  are  in  the  Academy 
at  St  Petersburg.  Having  passed  a  few  months  at  Berlin  and  Stettin, 
on  his  way  home,  he  returned  to  St  Petersburg  in  the  summer  of 
1784 ;  and  from  that  time  till  within  a  few  years  preceding  his  death 
he  continued  to  practise  his  art  most  industriously.  His  productions 
are  so  numerous  that  even  a  mere  list  of  them  would  extend  to  a 
considerable  length ;  but  the  majority  were  certainly  not  of  the  kind 
to  excite  much  public  attention,  as  Uiey  consisted  chiefly  of  bas-reliefs, 
medallions,  and  works  of  that  class,  on  a  comparatively  small  scale, 
and  executed  for  private  individuals.  Many  'of  them  besides  were 
only  in  terra-ootta.  Taken  generally  however  they  are  allowed  to  die- 
play  considerable  powers  of  invention  and  ability  in  composition.  In 
the  Imperial  Library  at  St.  Petersburg  there  are  sixteen  small  carya- 
tides and  twenty-eitjht  bas-reliefs  by  him.  His  last  work  was  a  bust 
of  the  Polish  poet  Trembecki ;  soon  after  the  completion  of  it  he  was 
attacked  by  a  complaint  that  deprived  him  of  tne  use  of  his  right 
hand,  at  least  rendered  him  incapable  of  employing  it  either  in  model- 
ling or  designing.  He  died  at  St  Petersburg,  on  the  10th  of  February 
1828,  in  his  seventy -fir^t  year. 

The  earlier  productions  of  this  artist  have,  with  much  beauty, 
somewhat  also  of  the  French  mannerism  of  that  day  in  sculpture, 
caught,  no  doubt,  from  his  instructor  Julien ;  but  he  afterwards  com- 
pletely corrected  that  fault,  and  his  later  works  display  a  more 
classioil  style. 

PROMO'TUS,  ^LIUS,  an  Alexandrian  physician,  whose  dat3  is  not 
exactly  known.  Villoison  (' Anecd.  Or./  torn,  ii,  p.  179,  not  1)  says 
that  he  lived  after  the  time  of  Pompey  the  Great;  but  Passevin 
('Bibl.  Select./  p.  17),  and  Ant  Bongiovanni,  in  his  letter  to  Giov. 
della  Bona  (la  ik  Bona,  'Tract  de  Scorbuto/  4to,  Veronte,  1781), 
consider  him  to  be  much  more  ancient  He  is  probably  the  person 
mentioned  by  Galen  ('De  Compos.  Medicam.  sec  Loca/ lib.  iv.,  cap.  6), 
and  he  is  the  author  of  several  Greek  medical  works,  which  are  still  in 
manuscript  in  different  European  libraries.  The  prologue  to  one  of 
these,  entitled  Bvyofuphv,  i.e.,  '  Congeries  Medicaminum  secundum 
Loca/  together  with  some  extracts  from  it,  is  to  be  found  in  Bona's 
treatise  quoted  above^  and  is  reprinted  by  Kiihn,  in  his  '  Additam.  ad 
Klench.  Medicor.  Vet  k  lo.  A.  Fabricio  exhibit,*  4to,  Lipa,  1826.  The 
extracts  consist  of  recipes  for  different  diseases.  The  work  exists  in 
manuscript  in  St  Mark's  Library  at  Venice,  No.  ccxcv.,  4to.  (Morell, 
'Bibl.  Inst,  cum  Gr»c.  turn  Latin./  L  170.)  Fabricius  mentions 
another  of  his  works,  entitled  mrpucd,  ^xMruca,  irol  kyrtira07rriKd,  which 
existo  in  manuscript  at  Leyden  among  the  books  belonging  to  Voss. 


Schneider  says  ('  Prssfat  in  Nioand.  Alexipharm.,'  p.  19)  that,  judging 
from  an  extract  sent  him  by  Ruhnken,  the  work  is  so  full  of  absurdities 
as  not  to  deserve  to  be  published.  Another  of  his  works,  entitled  irepl 
lofi6\»¥  ical  8i}Ai)ri}p^y  papfjuUcov,  is  to  be  found  in  tbe  libraries  at 
Rome  and  at  Paris.  Mercuriali  has  inserted  a  few  fragments  iu  his 
'  VarisB  Lectiones '  (lib.  ill,  cap.  4),  and  several  times  quotes  it  in  his 
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lib.  xi.,  cap.  80),   and  Nicander  ('Ther.,'  v.  769,  Ac.),  in  dividing 

scorpions  into  nine  species. 

PRONY,  GASPARD-CLAIRFRANgOISMARIE-RICHE  DE,  was 
born  at  Chamelet,  in  the  department  of  the  Rhdne,  July  22,  1755. 
His  father  was  a  member  of  the  '  parliament,'  or  chief  oivil  court  of 
the  ancient  principality  of  Dombes ;  and  at  the  College  of  Thois^ey 
in  that  principality  Prony  received  his  education  until  1776,  when  he 
entered  tbe  '  £oole  des  Pouts  et  Chaussdes.'  Here  his  sssiduity  was 
such  as  to  lead  Perronnet  to  foretel  that  he  would  one  day  occupy  his 
oun  position,  that  of  head  of  the  establishment  He  fiist  became 
known  as  an  author  by  an  essay  on  the  *  Thrust  of  Arches,'  published 
in  1783,  about  which  time  he  began  to  be  employed  under  Perronnet 
upon  several  public  works,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the 
restoration  of  the  port  of  Dunkirk  (1783),  and  the  erection  of  the 
bridge  of  Louis  XVL  (1787-90),  of  which  last  the  engineering  pkn  is 
said  to  have  been  drawn  up  and  its  execution  superintended  by  Prony. 

In  1790  he  published  the  first  volume  of  his  *  Hydraulic  Architec- 
ture.' The  second  appeared  in  1796.  Prior  to  this,  tbe  only  work 
of  the  kind  accessible  to  the  engineer  was  the  standard  work  bearing 
the  same  title,  by  Belidor,  published  in  1787-53 ;  so  that,  aa  Delambre 
observes,  the  progress  which  the  theory  of  mechanics  had  made  in  the 
hands  of  Euler,  D'Alembert,  Lagrange,  and  Laplace,  had  lain  without 
real  application  to  the  arts  of  construction.  Prony *b  work  is  perhaps 
tbe  first  of  an  elementary  character  in  which  the  directions  of  forces, 
and  the  systems  on  which  they  act,  are  referred  to  rectangular  co- 
ordinate axes.  It  contains  a  dear  exposition  of  the  steam-engine,  at  a 
time  when  the  steam-engine  was  scarcely  known  on  that  side  of  the 
channel ;  but  his  empirical  formula  for  determining  the  elasticity  of 
steam,  the  investigation  of  which  occupies  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  second  volume,  have  been  entirely  superseded  by  more  recent 
researches.  His  method  of  determining  the  diameter  of  a  steam-cylinder 
Tredgold  designates  aa  "  little  better  than  telling  the  artist  to  guess  at 
it,  and  correct  his  guess  by  an  intricate  formula."  The  name  author 
remarks  that  the  labours  of  Prony  in  this  department "  afford  the 
strongest  evidence  that  mere  mathematical  talent  is  not  suflSoient  for 
the  promotion  of  mechanical  science,  otherwise  the  principle  of  the 
steam-engine  would  not  have  remained  to  be  investigated."  (Tredgold 
'  On  the  Steam-Engine/  4to,  l,  p.  33,  Lond..  1838.) 

Among  other  scientific  projects  of  the  French  revolutionary  govern- 
ment at  this  period  was  that,  suggested  by  Camot  and  others,  of 
computing  a  set  of  mathematical  tables,  by  which  it  was  supposed  two 
objects  would  be  attained — the  application  of  the  decimal  division  of 
moneys,  weights,  and  measures,  then  recently  introduced,  would  be 
facilitated ;  and  the  world  astonished  by  the  '*  most  vast  and  imposing 
monument  of  calculation  which  had  ever  been  executed  or  even  con- 
ceived." The  direction  of  this  laborious  undertaking  was  confided  to 
Prony  in  1792  (year  iL),  and  with  him  were  associated  three  or  four 
of  the  principal  mathematicians  of  Paris,  including  Legendre.  It  was 
however  easy  to  foresee  that  their  joint  efforts,  and  the  exclusive 
devotion  of  the  rest  of  their  lives,  would  alone  be  inadequate  to  the 
completion  of  the  task  they  had  undertaken.  Occupied  with  this 
discouraging  reflection,  Prony  opened  by  accident  a  volume  of  Adam 
Smith's  '  Wealth  of  Nations,'  at  a  part  where  the  author  is  instancing 
the  manufacture  of  needles  iu  illustration  of  the  principle  of  the 
division  of  labour.  "  Why/'  thought  Prony,  "  should  not  the  same 
principle  be  applicable,  and  with  equal  advantage,  in  the  manufacture 
of  logarithms  1 '  Pondering  on  the  practicability  of  this,  he  retired 
into  the  country,  and  in  a  few  days  returned  with  his  plan  of  operations 
fully  digested.  He  divided  his  assistants  into  three  sections ;  the  first, 
of  which  Legendre  was  the  president,  was  occupied  in  selecting  from 
*' amongst  the  various  analytical  expressions  which  could  be  found  for 
the  same  function,  that  which  was  moat  readily  adapted  to  simple 
numerical  calculation,  by  many  individuals  employed  at  the  same 
time."  (Babbage,  'Economy  of  Manufactures,' p.  191.)  These  expres- 
sions included  several  very  elegant  formula)  investigated  by  Legendre^ 
for  determining  directly  the  successive  differences  of  the  sines.  The 
second  section  "  oonsiated  of  seven  or  eight  persons  of  considerable 
acquaintance  with  mathematics ;  and  their  duty  was  to  convert  into 
numbers  the  formulie  put  into  their  hands  by  the  first  section,  an 
operation  of  great  labour ;  and  then  to  deliver  out  these  formulas  to 
the  members  of  the  third  section,  and  receive  from  them  the  finished 
calculations.  ....  The  third  section,  which  consisted  of  from  sixty 
to  eighty  members,  received  certain  numbers  from  the  second  section, 
and  using  nothing  more  than  simple  addition  and  subtraction,  they 
returned  to  that  section  the  tables  in  a  finished  statei"  (Babbage^ 
pp.  191, 192.)  The  whole  of  the  calculations,  which  to  secure  greater 
accuracy  were  performed  in  duplicate,  and  the  two  manuscripts  sub- 
sequently collated  with  care,  were  completed  in  the  short  space  of  two 
years.    They  occupy  seventeen  **  enormous  "  folios,  and  consist  of-^ 
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1,  tn  inirodneiioo,  eontalniiig  lh«  anafytietl  formate  and  ttM  mod«  of 
ufllng  the  tftbiM ;  2, 10,000  sstnnrl  sineB  to  26  placet  of  dechnala,  wHh 
wren  and  eight  columns  of  diffrrencea ;  8,  the  logarithma  of  100,000 
aioea  to  14  plaoea  of  deoimala  and  5  eohimna  of  diflbrencea;  4,  the 
logarithma  of  the  ratioa  of  the  first  5000  aines  to  their  correaponding 
area  to  14  deeimal  plaoea ;  5,  a  aimilar  table  of  the  ratioa  of  the 
tangenta  to  their  area;  6,  the  logarithma  of  100,000  tangenta ;  7,  the 
logarithma  of  nnmbera  from  1  to  100,000  to  19  decimal  plaoea,  and 
from  100  to  200,000  to  14  decimal  placci^  with  5  oohimna  of  differenora. 
In  1820  a  disttDgnished  member  of  the  Board  of  Longitade,  London, 
waa  ioBtrncted  by  our  govemment  to  propose  to  the  Board  of  lx>ngitude 
of  Paria  to  print  an  abridgment  of  these  tables  at  the  joint  expense  of 
the  two  conntries  :  5000/.  waa  named  aa  the  snm  which  onr  govern- 
ment was  willing  to  adTsmce  for  this  purpose ;  bat  the  proposal  was 
declined,  and  the  great  *Tablea  da  Cadastre'  are  still  confined  in 
maooscript  to  the  libraiy  of  the  Paria  Observatory. 

Prony  waa  appointed  profesaor  of  mecbanica  to  the  Acole  Polytech- 
nique  in  1794,  the  year  of  ita  instittttion,  and  the  aame  year  he  became 
Directenr-Qdndral  dea  Ponta  et  Chaosa^ea.  Aa  profeaaor  to  the  ficole 
Polytechnique  he  was  indefatigable  in  endeavonring  to  bring  the 
researchea  of  modem  mathematiciana  wiiLin  the  comprehension  of  his 

gnpils.  This  was  the  object  of  his  '  M^anique  PbUosophique,'  4to, 
*ar.,  1800.  It  ia  an  analytical  synopsis  of  mechanics,  hydrostatics,  and 
hydraulica.  The  right-hand  pagea  are  each  divided  into  four  columns, 
headed  notation,  definition,  theorems,  problema;  while  those  to  the 
left  are  occupied  with  ao  much  of  inveatigation  and  reaaoning  aa  ia  just 
sufficient  to  connect  the  several  reeults  in  the  mind  of  the  student. 

In  1798  Napoleon  invited  him  to  become  a  member  of  the  Institute 
of  Egypt>  which  however  he  declined,  and  his  refueal  waa  never 
entirely  foigotten  or  pardoned.  Neverthelesi^  after  Napoleon's  coro- 
nation aa  king  of  Italy  (1805),  P^ony  was  charged  with  the  engineering 
operations  for  protecting  the  province  of  Ferrara  from  the  further 
inundationa  of  the  Po ;  and  about  the  same  time,  or  earlier,  he  was 
employed  in  superintending  the  works  then  carried  on  by  the  French 
government  in  the  porta  of  Qenoa,  Ancona,  Pola,  and  in  the  Gulf  of 
Bpezaia,  indading  aome  very  intricate  inveetigationa  connected  with 
the  tides,  cnrrenti^  and  depoaita  of  the  Adriatic  and  canida  within  the 
Venetian  territory.  NapoleoB*s  animosity  towards  Prony  appeara  to 
have  been  countencted  only  by  a  regard  for  his  abilitiefc  We  are  told 
by  Arago  that  Prony'a  reaearches  relative  to  the  thrust  of  embank- 
menta  (*  pouaede  des  terrea '),  and  on  the  proper  dimenaiona  of  lining* 
walla  ('murs  do  revdtemect),  4to,  Paris,  1802,  with  the  obvious 
practical  utility  of  the  results  to  which  they  led,  were  the  means  of 
securing  Napoleon'a  suffrage.  On  a  later  occasion,  when  the  emperor 
waa  distributing  the  new  dignities  which  he  had  created,  a  secretary 
of  state  reminded  him  of  Prony,  to  which  he  merely  replied,  "II  ne 
faut  paa  mettre  son  rabot  en  dentellea ;  on  ne  pourrait  plus  s'en  servir 
poor  raboter.** 

In  1810  he  waa  appointed  (in  conjunction  with  Count  Fossombrone 
of  Florence)  chief  of  the  Commiasione  de  I'Agro  Romano,  which  had 
for  ita  object  the  more  effectual  drainage  and  improvement  of  the 
Pontine  Marshes.  **  The  results  of  hi«  labours  in  this  very  important 
la«k,  which  he  prosecuted  with  extraordinary  zeal  and  auccess,  were 
embodied  in  his  'Description  Historique  et  Hydrographique  des  Marais 
Pontins,'  which  appeared  in  1823,  and  which  contains  a  very  detailed 
account  of  the  past,  present,  and  proBpectire  condition  of  those  pesti- 
lential regions,  and  a  very  elaborate  and  edentific  description  of  the 
principlea  which  should  guide  us  in  all  aimilar  caaea  in  order  to  effect 
their  permanent  restoration  to  healthiness  and  fertility."  ('  Edinbuigh 
Journal  of  Science,'  xv.,  p.  527.) 

After  the  rcatoration  he  continued  to  be  employed  in  various 
important  works,  among  which  was  the  formation  of  extensive  embank- 
ments near  the  mouth  of  the  Rh6ne.  In  1817  he  became  a  member  of 
the  Bureau  de  Longitude ;  the  following  year  he  waa  elected  one  of 
the  fifty  foreign  members  of  the  lioyal  Society,  London;  in  1828  he 
was  created  a  baron  by  Charles  X.,  and  in  1835  a  peer  of  France.  He 
dieci  at  Aoniires,  near  Paris,  the  latter  end  of  July  1839. 

In  hia  profesFional  character  Prony  was  the  reverse  of  imperious. 
He  gave  hia  opirion  on  all  occaaiona  with  exemplary  frankneaSL  Those 
who  were  aaaociated  with  him  in  any  of  his  undertakings  continued 
ever  after  his  friends^  and  there  ia  no  instance  of  a  pupil  claiming  bis 
support  without  its  being  cordially  granted.  Tbat  he  was  mindful  of 
hia  obligations  to  othera  is  shown  by  his  calliog  on  Arago  in  1837, 
and  desiring  him  not  to  omit  in  his  '  Eloge  of  Camot,'  then  about  to 
be  publiahed  for  the  first  time,  that  the  latter  had  saved  hia  (Prony'a) 
life  in  1798.  Aa  a  mathematician  and  philosopher,  though  inferior  to 
some  of  the  grf  at  men  of  his  day,.he  wss  certainly  one  '*  of  whom  his 
oonntry  may  justly  be  proud,  whether  we  consider  the  extent  and 
diaracter  of  his  scientific  attainments,  or  the  variety  of  important, 
practical,  and  useful  labours  in  which  hii  life  waa  spent^" 

The  following  works,  with  those  already  mentioned,  will,  we 
believe,  nearly  complete  the  list  of  lYony'a  literary  labours: — 1, 
'£zperimental  and  Analytical  Essay  on  the  Laws  of  Expansion 
observed  by  Elastic  Fluidf,  and  on  the  Expansiie  Force  of  the 
Vsponra  of  Water  and  Alcohol  at  different  Temperatures,'  Par.  4to, 
1794  (alao  printed  in  the  first  volume  of  the  <  Journal  de  I'^ole 
Polytechnique');  2,  'Plan  of  Instruction  for  the  Students  of  the 
National  School  des  Pouts  et  Chausp^es,  for  the  year  vii,'  Par.  1795 ; 


8,  Analyili  cf  the  '  Bxpotition  dn  Syittaie  da  Monde '  of  Laplaee* 
Par.  8vo,  1801 ;  4,  'Plan  of  Instruction  for  the  Polytedmio  School 
so  far  as  regards  the  Equilibriam  of  Bodiea,'  Par.  4to,  1801;  5, 
'Report  made  to  the  Mathemathad  and  Physical  Claaa  of  the  National 
Institute,  upon  divers  inventiona  of  Jean  Pierre  Dros,  relative  to  the 
Art  of  Coining,'  Par.,  4to,  1801 ;  6,  'Report  on  the  Memoir  of  Docroe 
rdative  to  the  supply  of  Water  requiaite  for  Oanals,'  Psr.  8to,  1801 ; 
7,  '  Results  of  Experiments  for  determining  the  Relsiion  between  the 
French  Mitre  and  the  Engliah  Foot,'  Par.  1802;  8,  'On  the  Supply 
of  Water  requiaite  for  the  Omal  Saint  Quentin '  ('  Sur  le  Jaugcage 
dea  Eaux  Courantes  qui  doivent  alimenter  le  besain  dn  paaaage  da 
Canal  Saint  Quentin')  Par.  4to,  1802;  9,  ' Physioo-Mathematical 
Researches  in  the  Theory  of  Flowing  Waters,'  Par.  4to,  1804 ;  10, 
'On  the  Computation  of  Latitudea  and  Longitadea,'  Par.  4to,  1806 ; 
11,  'On  the  Variationa  in  the  Inclination  of  the  Seine,  and  ita  Amount 
for  each  day  of  the  years  1788-90,  together  with  the  Report  made  to 
the  Academy  of  Sdenoes^  January  29,  1791,  by  Lavoisier,  Laplace, 
and  Coulomb,'  Par.  4 to,  1806;  12,  'Summary  of  Lcuona  on  the 
Motion  of  Solida  and  on  the  Equilibrium  and  Motion  of  Flnida,'  Par. 
4to,  1809;  18,  'Leasons  in  Analytical  Mechanics  delivered  to  the 
Royal  Polytechnic  School,' Per.  4to,  1815;  14,  '  On  Br^et'a  Metallic 
Thermometers,'  Pbr.  4to,  1821  ;  15,  '  On  the  work  of  M.  Sept- 
Fontainea  relative  to  the  Cubature  of  Timber,'  4to,  no  date;  16, 
'On  Swing-Bridges'  ('Fonts  k  Bascules')  4to,  no  date;  17,  'New 
System  of  Trigonometrical  Levelling,'  Fnr,  8vo,  1822 ;  18,  '  On  the 
large  Logarithmic  and  Trigonometrical  Tables  adapted  to  the  New 
Decimal  Syatem  of  Weighta  and  Measures,'  Par.  4to,  1824;  19,  'On 
the  recently  instituted  Professorship  of  the  Harp  in  the  Royal  School 
of  Music,'  Par.  4to,  1825,  12  pagea;  20,  'Synopsis  (R^sum^of  the 
Theory  and  Formuln  relative  to  the  Motion  of  Water  in  Tubea  and 
Canala,'  Par.  1825;  21,  '  Report  on  the  Old  and  New  Steam-Engines 
erected  at  Paris,  au  Groe-Caillou,'  Par.  8vo,  1826 ;  22,  '  Fragaaenta  of 
an  unedited  Memoir,'  Lyon,  8vo,  1827  (16  pagea);  28,  'Elementary 
InstmctioDS  on  the  Calculation  of  Muaical  intervals  by  aasuming 
either  the  Octave  or  the  Twelfth  Octave  as  the  Unit  of  Comparison ; ' 
'Analytical  Formulso  for  calculating  the  Acoustic  Logarithm  of  any 

fropoeed  Number,  Aa,  with  applications  to  Muaical  Inatromenta,' 
^ar.  4to,  1882;  24,  '  Examination  of  the  proposals  for  levying  a  Toll 
('Plrojeto  de  Barrage')  on  the  Seine  near  H&vre,'  Per.  8vo,  1881,  (also 
in  the  '  Annales  des  Ponta  et  Chause^ ');  25,  'On  the  Inflexions 
which,  after  the  lapse  of  twenty  years,  had  ti^en  place  in  certain 
straight  lines  drawn  upon  the  bridge  Louia  XYL,  prior  to  the  removal 
of  the  centering,  with  Formuls  and  Tables  for  calculating  the  change 
which  settlement  ('le  taesement')  produces  in  a  circular  ardi,'  Pur. 
1832,  20  pages;  26,  'Formulespourcalculer  lea  Hauteurs  dea  Remona 
occasions,  aoit  par  des  R^trdcissements,  soit  par  dea  Barrages 
(aveo  ^coulements  de  fonda)  pratiqu^  dana  les  lits  dea  Eaux 
Courantea,'  Pkr.  8vo,  1835  (also  in  the  '  Annalea  des  P.  et  C) ;  27,  '  On 
the  Measurement  of  the  Dynamical  Efiecta  of  Rotatory  Maofainea,* 
Par.  4to,  no  date;  28,  '  On  Regulating  the  Duration  of  the  Oacillattons 
of  the  Pendulum,'  Ptir.  4to,  no  date. 

To  the  'Recueils  de  I'lnstitut'he  contributed^!,  '  Notice  of  the 
Life  and  Works  of  Pingri,'  tom.  i.,  1798 ;  2,  '  On  the  Conversion  of 
Circular  Movement  into  Reetilinoar,'  ii.,  1799.  To  the 'Journal  de 
rficole  Polytechnique'— 1,  'On  a  Course  of  Elementary  Analysis,  by 
Lsgrange,'  tom.  L,  1794 ;  2,  '  Course  of  Mechsnios  for  the  Year  V., 
il,  1795;  8,  '^loge  de  Lambkrdie,'  ib.;  4,  'On  the  Principle  of 
Virtual  Velocities  and  the  Decomposition  of  Circular  Motions,'  ih. ; 
5,  'Introduction  to  Pure  Analysis  and  of  Analysis  as  applied  to 
Mechanics,'  ib. :  6,  '  Theory  of  Rotation  about  a  Free  Axis,'  ib. ;  7, 
'On  the  Partieulsr  Solutions  of  Differential  Equations  and  their 
Application  to  Engineering,'  ib.  1810;  8, '  On  the  Uydraulie  System  of 
Italy,'  ib.;  9,  'l^taiUd  AnalysiB  of  the  Questions  relative  to  the 
Motion  of  a  Biody  acted  upon  by  any  Powers  whatever,'  ib.;  10, '  On 
the  New  Sluice  of  M.  de  Baucourt,'  viii,  1809.  See  also  the '  Bulletin 
de  la  Society  Philomathique ; '  '  Annales  des  Mines ; '  '  Ency eloped  io 
M^thodiqu<« '  ('  Fordts  et  Bois ') ;  *  Connaiaaanoe  dea  Temps,'  after  1800. 

{Ditcoun  pronond  par  M,  Arago,  le  3  AoiU  1839,  tur  la  tombe  de 
M,de  Prony  i  Bioffraphie  dea  Oontemporaitu ;  Bdinburffh  Journal  cf 
Science,  vol.  xv. ;  Note  eur  la  Publication  propoUe  par  le  Gouvemnient 
AnglaiSf  det grands  Tablee  LogarUhmiqueM  et  TVigonometriquUy  de  M.  de 
Prony^  Paris,  1820,  quoted  by  Babbage  in  his  Economy  of  Machinery  and 
Manufaduret,  London,  1832;  Parliamenlary  Papergf  1823,  xv.,  p.  9, 
&c.;  Quenrd'BlH€lionnaireBibliographique;The  Workeof  Prony,  Ac) 

PROPE'RTIUS,  SE'XTUS  AURE'LIUS,  a  native  of  Hispellum, 
or,  according  to  others,  of  Mevania  in  Umbria.  The  year  of  hia. birth  is 
not  stated  by  any  ancient  authority,  but  he  himFclf  (iv.  1, 127,  ie,)  says 
that  he  took  the  toga  libera  (which  was  generally  taken  at  the  age  of 
fifteen)  at  the  festival  of  the  Liberalia,  soon  after  the  batUe  of  Philippi, 
which  waa  fought  in  B.a  42,  ao  that  he  waa  most  probably  bom  about 
the  year  B.a  56.  Clinton  fixea  his  birth  however  at  B.a  51,  and 
Lachmann  and  Hertaberg  aa  late  as  B.C.  48  or  47.  His  fismily  was  of 
equestrian  rank  (iv.  1,  oomp.  with  Plin.,  'Epist,'  vL  15,  and  ix.  22), 
and  when,  after  the  campaign  of  Philippi,  Augustus  rewarded  his 
veterans  with  assignments  of  lands,  the  family  of  Propertius  was,  like 
many  others  who  had  supported  the  csuse  of  Antony,  deprived  of 
their  estates.  About  this  time  or  soon  afterwards,  young  Propertius 
went  to  Rome^  where  he  devoted  himself  entirely  to  poetry  (iv.  l^ 
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134).  Id  Rome  be  soon  attracted  the  atteotion  and  gained  the  friend- 
ship of  contemporary  poeta,  such  as  0?id,  who  always  speaks  of  him 
with  fondness  ('TrUt/  ii.  465;  ir.  10,  53;  t.  1,  17;  'Ars  Amat' 
iiL  8Si;  and  in  other  plaoes).  He  also  enjoyed  the  patronage  of 
Msoenas,  and  li?ed  on  the  Esquiline,  perhaps  in  the  gardens  of  hit 
patron  himself.  His  property  seems  to  have  been  very  small,  for  no 
estate  or  villa  of  his  is  mentioned.  Hjccenas  tried  to  induce  him  to 
write  an  epic  poem,  in  which  be  was  to  celebrate  the  achievements  of 
Augustus  (ii  1),  but  Propertiua  refused  to  comply  with  the  wish  of 
his  patron,  at  least  partly;  and  seems  purposely  to  have  described 
himself  as  a  man  given  to  eenmal  enjoyments,  in  order  that  no  such 
lofty  claims  might  be  made  upon  him.  The  fourth  book  of  his 
'i^legies*  however  contains  a  Eeries  of  poems  on  Roman  legends, 
especially  those  of  a  religious  nature.  Now,  as  Augustus  restored 
many  old  religious  forms,  it  does  not  seem  improbable  that  the  poet 
here  at  least  partially  intended  to  fulfil  the  wish  of  Miccenas.  It  has 
been  supposed  that  rropertius  died  at  a  very  early  age,  but  Nobbe 
{*  Obeervationes  in  Propertii  Carmine,'  1817)  has  shown  ttiat  the  first 
book  of  his  'Elegies'  was  not  written  before  the  year  B.O.  38;  the 
second  not  before  B.O.  24 ;  the  third  not  before  B.a  21 ;  and  the  fourth 
not  before  B.0. 16 ;  and  according  to  these  dates  be  must  at  least  have 
lived  until  the  year  B.o.  16,  to  the  age  of  forty.  An  accurate  Life  of 
Propertiua  is  still  a  desideratum  in  the  history  of  Roman  literature. 
Hia  connections  of  friendship,  to  which  allusions  are  made  in  bis 
poems,  as  well  as  those  of  his  oontemporaries,  might  furnish  some 
materials  towards  it 

Propertius,  in  his  poetry,  took  Callimaohus  and  Philetas  as  his 
models,  and  his  ambition  waa  to  be  contidered  the  Roman  Callimachus 
to  which  a  sneering  allusion  is  made  by  Horace  ('  Epiat,*  ii  2, 100.) 
We  possess  four  books  of  Elegies  of  Propertiua ;  whether  he  wrote 
more  is  uncertain.  In  the  first  three  books  he  sings  of  hia  beloved 
Cyuthia,  whose  real  name  is  said  to  have  been  Hostia;  the  fourth, 
which  by  some  editors  has  been  subdivided  into  two,  is  chiefly  occupied 
with  heroic  and  religious  legends,  in  which  the  poet  seems  to  have 
posseased  considerable  learning ;  and  he  delighta  in  showing  it,  though 
he  thereby  weakens  the  effect  of  his  poetry.  The  Regies  addressed 
to  Cynthia,  who  herself  was  a  woman  of  eminent  talents,  form  a  kind 
of  romance,  and,  considering  the  character  of  the  age,  evince  an  almost 
unparalleled  faithfulness  and  constancy  between  the  lovers.  But 
Propertius  has  nothing  of  the  effemioate  sentimentality  of  TibuUus, 
and,  notwithstanding  his  passionate  love,  he  alwaya  retains  his  manly 
character,  and  shows  great  energy  and  independence  of  mind.  The 
agreeable  eflTect  which  thia  kind  of  poetry  might  produce  is  impaired 
by  the  artificial  character  of  his  atyle,  in  which  he  followed  the  Greek 
poets  of  the  Alexandrian  period.  The  ancienta  however  looked  upon 
him  as  a  great  poet.     (Plin., '  Epist,'  is.  22 ;  QointU.,'  x.  1.) 

Propertiua  used  formerly  to  be  edited  together  with  Catullus  and 
TibuUus,  as  in  the  editio  princepa,  Rome,  1472,  and  in  that  of 
Scaliger,  Paria,  1577,  reprinted  in  1582  and  1600.  A  separate  edition 
of  Propertius  appeared  in  1702,  4to,  at  Amsterdam,  with  a  commen- 
tary by  Broukhusius.  A  verv  complete  edition  is  thai  of  P.  Burmann, 
which  was  published  after  his  death,  in  1780,  by  Santen.  For  the 
establishment  of  a  correct  text  much  has  been  done  in  the  editions  of 
Lachmonn,  Leipzig,  1816,  Paldamua,  Halle,  1827,  Jacob,  Leipzig,  1827, 
and  Hertzberg,  Halle,  1844-45. 

Propertius  was  translated  into  French  prote,  in  1655,  by  De  MaroUes; 
and  in  1821  appeared  the  second  edition  of  a  translation  into  French 
verae,  by  Mollevant.  Among  the  nuuicroua  Qerman  translations,  it  is 
sufficient  to  mention  that  of  J.  H..yoea  (Braunschweig,  1830),  and 
another  by  Qruppe  (Leipzig,  1838),  with  critical  notes  on  the  Roman 
Elegy*  Some  of  the  Elegies  of  Propertius  were  translated  into 
English  in  the  '  Misceliaoeous  Poems  by  Oxford  Hands,*  London, 
1685;  in  1782  was  published,  in  London,  *The  Book  of  the  Elegies 
of  Propertius,  entitled  Qrnthia,  translated  into  English  verae^  with 
classical  notes '  Jfr./*. 

PKOTA'GOBAS  was  bom  at  Abdera  in  Thraoe,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  originally  a  ptfrter,  and  to  have  received  instruction  from  Demo- 
critus,  who  was  so  pleased  with  the  skilful  manner  in  which  Protagoras 
arranged  his  load,  that  he  afforded  him  the  means  of  prosecuting  the 
study  of  philosophy.  Some  modem  writers  have  disbelieved  the  whole 
account,  but  it  seems  certain,  from  the  unanimous  testimony  of  the 
ancients,  that  Protagoras  waa  of  an  inferior  condition  in  life,  and  owed 
his  education  to  Democritua.  (AuL  Gell ,  v.  8 ;  Diog.  Laezt.,  ix.  50, 
53;  Athenaua,  viii  534,  c.;  Suidas,  &c)  The  principal  drcumstanoe 
which  has  led  some  writers  to  doubt  whether  Protagoraa  ever  received 
instraotion  from  Bemoeritus  arises  from  the  faot  that  the  former  was 
in  all  probability  older  than  the  latter.  Democritus  waa  bom  B.a  460. 
[DsMOOBiTUB.]  Plato  represents  Socrates  in  the  '  Meno '  (c.  29,  p.  91) 
apeakiog  of  Protagoras  as  already  dead,  and  also  atatea  that  he  lived 
nearly  seventy  years.  Now  as  Socrates  died  s.a  399,  Protagoras^ 
according  to  thlB  acoonnt,  must  have  been  bom  at  least  aa  eany  as 
B.O.  470,  though  the  carelessness  of  Plato  on  such  subjects  renders  this 
by  no  means  certain.  Philochorus  however,  accordtog  to  Diogenes 
Laertius  (ix.  55),  said  that  the  death  of  Protagoras  waa  alluded  to  in 
the'Ixion'^  of  Euripides,  which  must  consequently  have  happened 
before  that 'of  Euripides,  that  is,  before  the  end  of  B.a  406.  If  how- 
ever both  these  statements  can  be  depended  upon,  there  is  still  no 
reason  for  diabelieving  that  Protagoras  received   instruction  from 


Democritus;  for,  aa  Mr.  ainton  has  remarked,  Demooritua,  who 
belonged  to  one  of  the  moat  eminent  families  at  Abdera  in  rank  and 
station,  might  diacem  the  merit  and  encourage  the  genius  of  Protago- 
ras, although  younger  himself  than  Protagoras. 

None  of  the  writings  of  Protagoras  have  come  down  to  us ;  but  it  is 
evident  that  be  waa  a  man  of  great  powera  of  mind.  Some  of  his 
doctrines  are  discussed  in  the  '  Thesetetus '  of  Plata  [Plato.]  He 
travelled  through  Greece  for  the  purpose  of  giving  instruction  in  phi- 
losophy and  eloquence,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  person  who 
adopted  the  name  of  Sophist,  to  distinguish  more  decidedly  one  who 
made  others  wise,  especially  one  who  taught  eloquence  and  the  politi- 
cal art  He  is  also  said  to  have  been  the  firat  among  the  Greek 
philosophers  who  received  money  for  the  instruction  which  he  gave. 
Wherever  hs  went  he  was  sure  to  obtain  numbers  of  pupils;  and 
Plato,  in  the  dialogue  entitled  'Protagoras,'  has  given  an  amuaing 
account  of  the  enthusiasm  with  which  he  was  received  by  the  voung 
men  at  Athens  on  his  visit  to  that  city.  Diogenes  Laertius  says  (ix.  52) 
that  his  instraotion  was  so  much  in  demand  Uiat  he  aometimea  reoeived 
a  hundred  mints ;  and  Plato  informa  us  ('  Meno,'  o.  29,  p.  91)  that 
during  the  forty  years  in  which  Protagoraa  taught  he  made  more 
money  than  Phidias  and  ten  other  sculptors^ 

Protsgoras  visited  Athens  at  least  twice.  Two  of  his  visits  are 
spoken  of  by  Atheuwus  and  Plato  (Atbeo.,  v.,  p.  218,  b. ;  xl,  p.  506,  a.; 
'  Protag.,'  a  5),  and  the  date  of  hia  second  visit  is  determined  by  the 
former  writer,  who  says  (v.,  p.  218,  o)  that  it  took  place  after  the 
K6rvos  of  Ameipaias  and  before  the  VUKaucts  of  Eupolii^  that  is,  butween 
B.C.  423  and  421.  During  one  of  his  visits  to  Athens,  probably  subse- 
quent  to  those  which  have  been  mentioned,  he  was  banished  from  the 
Btate,  and  his  books  burned  in  the  market-place,  because  he  had  atated 
at  the  beginning  of  one  of  his  works  that  be  did  not  know  whether  the 
gods  exiated  or  not  (Diog.  Laert,  ix.  51, 52 ;  Cic., '  De  Nat  Deor.,'  i.  23.) 
According  to  some  accounts,  he  waa  drowned  in  his  passage  to  Sicily, 
and  according  to  others,  died  on  the  voyage.    (Diog.  Laert,  ix.  55.) 

Protagoras  appears  to  have  been  the  first  who  taught  oratory  as  an 
art  He  possessed,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  specimao  given  by  Plato 
in  the  'Protagoras,'  a  lively  imagination  and  great  copiousness  cf 
words.  He  waa  well  acquainted  with  the  literature  of  hia  own  country, 
especially  the  works  of  the  ancient  poets,  whom  he  frequently  quoted 
in  his  speeches,  which  appear  to  have  been  very  popular.  He  is  said 
to  have  taught  lacerates,  and  his  oratorical  exercises  are  referred  to  by 
Cicero,  who  says  that  they  were  called  in  his  time  'communes  loci* 
('Brut,'  a  12).  Protagoras  waa  the  first  who  introduced  artificial 
divisions  into  discourses.  (Diog.  Laert,  ix.  53,  54.)  He  alao  appears 
to  have  written  worka  on  language  and  oratory ;  hia  *OpOo4wtm,  which 
is  referred  to  by  Plato  ('  Phsedr.,'  c.  114,  p.  267),  is  supposed  by  Speugel 
(SvyoTory^  r^xvSnft  p.  40,  Stattgardt,  1828)  to  have  been  a  work  of  this 
description.  A  list  of  the  writings  of  Protagoras  is  given  by  Diogenes 
Laertius  (ix.  55)  and  Fabriciua  ('Bibl  Grsec,*  vol  ii.,  p.  668,  ed.  Harlea). 
Cicero  refera  to  his  work  'On  the  Kature  of  ThuDgs*  ('Le  OrAt,' 
iii.  82). 

For  further  information  on  the  life  of  Protagoras,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  Herbst,  'Des  Protagoras  Leben  und  Sophistik  aus  den 
Quellen  Eusammengestellt,'  in  Petersen's  '  PhiL-Histor.  Studien  auf  dem 
Akad.  Gymnasium  in  Hambuig,'  Hamburg,  1832,  heft  L,  p.  88. 

PROTO'GENES,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Greek  painters, 
was  bom  at  Caunus  in  Caria,  a  town  subject  to  the  Rhodiana  Suidas 
Bays  that  Protogenes  was  a  native  of  Xanthus  in  Lyoia ;  but  thia  appears 
to  be  a  mistake,  since  he  is  called  a  Cnunian  by  Pausanias  (I  8,  §  4), 
and  is  expressly  said  by  Pliny  (•  Hist  Nat,*  xxxv.  36,  §  20)  to  have 
been  bora  at  Caunus.  He  was  a  contemporary  of  Apelles,  and  was  at 
the  height  of  his  reputation  in  the  112th  Olympiad,  that  is,  about 
BO.  332.  (PUuy,  ' Hist  Nat,'  xxxv.  86,  8  10.)  He  Uved  at  Rhodes 
during  the  greater  part  of  his  life. 

Pliny  saya  that  Protogenes  wss  originally  in  very  poor  circumstances^ 
and  that  it  was  not  known  from  whom  he  received  instruction.  He 
did  not  produce  many  paintings,  in  oonsequence  of  the  long  time  and 
great  labour  which  he  devoted  to  each.  Quintilian  ('Inst  Orat, 
xii  10,  p.  369,  Bipont)  says  that  'cura '  was  the  distinguishing  charao- 
teristic  of  his  paintings ;  and  Apelles  is  said  to  have  remarked  that 
Protogenes  did  not  know  when  to  take  his  hand  from  his  pictures. 
(Pliny, '  Hist  Nat,'  xxxv.  36,  §  10.)  Of  all  the  paintings  of  Protogenes 
the  most  celebrated  waa  the  one  called  lalysus,  upon  which  he  is  said 
to  have  been  engaged  seven  years.  (£lian,  'Var.  Hiat,'  xii  41.) 
Pliny  aays  that  he  Uved,  during  the  time  he  waa  nainting  it  upon 
moistened  lupines,  and  also  informs  us  that  each  oolour  was  laid  on 
four  times.  A  dog  in  this  painting,  which  was  represented  panting 
and  foaming  at  the  mouth,  waa  greatly  admired.  It  is  related  that 
Protogenea  was  for  a  long  time  unable  to  represent  the  foam  in  the 
Doanner  which  he  wiahed,  till  at  length,  disheartened  by  repeated 
failures,  ha  threw  hia  sponge  at  the  month  of  the  dog,  which  aocidentaUy 
produced  the  eflbct  he  had  been  endeavouring  to  obtain.  The  fame 
of  this  painting  waa  so  great^  that  Demetrius  Polioroetes,  when  besiegiag 
Rhodes,  did  not  set  fire  to  that  part  of  the  city  where  Protogenea  lived, 
leat  he  should  destroy  the  picture.  (PUny,  '  Hist  Nat,'  vii.  39 ;  xxxv. 
36,  S  20.)  Aulus  Qellius^  in  relating  the  same  circumstance,  says 
(xv.  31)  that  Protogenes  was  dead,  and  that  the  painting  was  preserved 
in  a  public  library  outside  the  waUs  of  the  town.  In  the  time  of  Pliny 
it  was  preserved  u  Uie  temple  of  Peace  at  Romai    Among  the  other 
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paintinga  of  Protogenes  mentioned  by  Pliny  was  a  portrait  of  the 
mother  of  Aristotle,  who  advised  him  to  paint  some  of  the  exploits  of 
Alexander  the  Qreat  Paintings  of  Alexander  and  of  Pan  were  among 
the  last  of  his  works.  Pansanias  (i.  8,  §  4)  also  mentions  a  painting  of 
the  Theamothete  by  Protogenes,  which  was  preserved  at  Athens  in 
the  senate-house  of  the  Five  Hundred. 

Protogenes  is  always  mentioned  by  the  ancient  writers  in  terms  of 
the  highest  admiration.  (Petron.,  *  Sat/  c.  83 ;  Cic,  '  Bmt./  18 ;  <  Ad 
Att/  ii  21 ;  Varro,  •  De  Ling.  Lat ,'  ix.  12,  ed.  MUller;  Columella,  'De 
Re  Rust;'  Praef.  in  lib.  i,  p.  21,  Bipont)  He  is  said  by  Pliny  to  have 
also  executed  works  in  bronze. 

Suidas  cays  that  Protogenes  wrote  two  books  on  the  art  of  painting 
and  on  figures. 

PROUT,  SAMUEL,  was  bom  on  the  17th  of  September  1783  in 
Plymouth— the  birthplace  of  so  many  English  painters.  From  earliest 
childhood  he  was  noted  for  an  irrepressible  fondness  for  drawing  the 
various  objects  around  him,  and  the  passion  increased  with  his  years. 
His  associate  in  his  early  artistic  studies  was  Benjamin  Haydon,  but 
instead  of  yielding  to  the  eager  impulses  after  an  unattainable  grandeur 
of  his  enthusiastio  friend,  young  Prout  contented  himself  with  uneeas- 
ingly  sketching  from  nature  **  the  ivy-mantled  bridges,  mossy  water- 
mills,  and  rock-built  cottages,  which  characterise  the  valley  scenery  of 
Devon.*'  Whilst  uncertain  as  to  his  future  course,  he  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  introduced  to  Mr.  John  Britton,  the  antiquary,  then  at 
Plymouth  on  his  way  to  collect  materials  for  an  account  of  Cornwall 
which  he  was  preparing  for  the  'Beauties  of  England.*  tSRiTTON, 
John.]  Mr.  Britton,  pleased  with  his  sketches,  proposed  that  he 
should  accompany  him  into  Cornwall  to  make  some  drawings,  and 
Prout  gladly  accepted  the  offer.  The  portfolio  of  Cornish  drawings 
which  he  afterwards  transmitted  to  Mr.  Britton  excited  by  their  bold- 
iiess  of  style  considerable  notice,  and  the  young  artist  was  easily 
persuaded  to  remove  to  London. 

He  arrived  in  the  metropolis  in  1805,  and  found  an  adviser  and 
patron  in  Falser  the  printseller,  then  residing  in  the  Westminster-road 
and  afterwards  in  Fleet  street,  who  used  readily  to  purchase  his  water- 
colour  drawings,  and  dispose  of  them  among  his  customers.  Falser 
gave  but  low  prices  for  these  works,  but  Prout  had  the  good  sense,  on 
comparing  his  pictures  with  those  of  the  established  artists,  to  recog- 
nise his  own  deficiencies ;  and  he  was  well  pleased  to  be  thus  enabled, 
by  means  of  unambitious  drawings,  to  support  himself  whilst  making 
a  resolute  effort  to  extend  his  artistic  knowledge  and  executive  skill. 
During  these  years  he  painted  marine  views,  especially  coast-scenes 
with  fishing  craft,  more  than  architecture,  for  which  a  very  decided 
inclination  had  not  yet  developed  itselfl  He  also  devoted  a  good  deal 
of  time  to  teaching,  and  he  etched  some  lessons  and  studies  for  the 
use  of  teachers  and  pupils ;  but  perdeiving  the  capabilities  of  the 
newly-introduced  art  of  lithography  for  yielding  fa&similes  of  the 
painter's  pencil-sketches,  he  began  early  to  draw  on  stone,  which,  from 
his  singular  skill  in  the  use  of  the  lead-pencil,  he  did  with  great 
facility.  He  published  in  1816  a  series  of  'Studies'  which  met  with 
great  success,  and  was  followed  by  '  Views  in  the  North  and  West  of 
England,*  *  Progressive  Lessons,' '  Rudiments  of  Landsca|>e,'  and  other 
drawing-books,  which  by  their  vigour  of  drawing  and  brilliancy  of 
effect  raised  that  class  of  publication  far  above  the  estimation  in  which 
it  had  been  previously  held,  and  did  much  to  extend  the  reputation 
of  the  artist 

Mr.  Prout  had  already  secured  a  high  position  when  he  was  led  in 
1818 — partly  in  the  hope  of  restoring  his  health,  which  had  become 
much  enfeebled,  but  also  with  a  view  to  turning  to  professional  account 
the  taste  for  foreign  scenery  engendered  by  the  facilities  for  continental 
travel  opened  by  the  return  of  peace — to  make  a  tour  in  France.  The 
quaint  street^irchitecture  of  Rouen,  and  the  dvic  and  ecclesiastical 
structures  of  other  Norman  towns,  seemed  to  reveal  in  him  an  entirely 
new  sense.  From  this  time  he  gave  himself,  with  undivided  zeal  and 
unapproBched  success^  to  the  delineation  of  the  weaUiem-wom  and 
mouldering  remains  of  medisBval  architecture.  Year  after  year  he 
continued  to  journey  through  the  fairest  parts  of  France  and  Switzer- 
land, of  Germany  and  Italy;  but  still  it  was  the  old  southern  or 
northern  gothic  buildings  that  attracted  his  pencil,  or  those  tumble- 
down heavy-gabled  domestic  houses  which,  though  hardly  ranking 
among  any  of  the  architectural  divisions,  had  in  his  eyes  an  equal 
attraction  in  their  antique  pieturesqueness.  The  remarkable  popularity 
of  his  pictures  induced  him  to  pubUsh  a  handsome  folio  of  lithographic 
'Fac-Similes  of  Sketches  made  in  Flanders  and  Germany.'  This  was 
the  first  of  the  numerous  series  of  lithographic  copies  of  painters' 
finished  sketches  which  have  added  so  greatly  to  the  enjoyment  of  all 
lovers  of  art,  and  done  so  much  towards  the  extension  of  a  sounder 
taste ;  and  notwithstanding  the  many  beautiful  volumes  which  have 
since  appeared  it  remains  in  many  respects  the  best — the  most  marked 
by  a  vigorous  sketch-like  simplicity  of  means  and  fidelity,  and  a  happy 
boldness  and  playfulness  of  execution,  combined  with  striking  origin- 
ality and  brilliancy  of  effect  Mr.  Front  subsequently  pnbUiOied  a 
series  of  'Sketches  in  Fiance,  Switzerland,  and  Italy,'  foL,  1889,  more 
finished  in  style,  but  scarcely  so  brilliant  or  interesting  as  the  former 
series.  Besides  these  he  published  various  works  intended  to  facilitate 
the  progress  of  the  student  in  art  Of  these  the  first  was  entitled 
'Hints  on  Light  and  Shade,  Composition,  &a,  as  applicable  to  Luid- 
■npe  Painting,' foL,  1888,  in  which  he  explains  very  clearly,by  precept 


and  example,  the  prindples  which  regulated  his  own  practice :  another 
and   extended  edition  was  published  several  years  later.     He  also 

gnblished  '  Microcosm  :  the  Artist's  Sketch-Book  of  Groups  of  Figures, 
hipping,  and  other  Picturesque  Objects,'  fol.,  1841 ;  '  Hints  for  Begin- 
ners,' &c.;  besides  making  the  drawings  for  several  volumes  of  the 
'Landscape  Annual,'  and  for  some  other  works. 

During  all  this  time,  and  to  his  death,  Mr.  Prout  continued  to  be 
one  of  the  most  prolific  contributors  to  the  annual  exhibitions  of  the 
Society  of  Painters  in  Water-Colours,  where  his  pictures  never  failed 
to  form  a  prime  attraction.  Tet^  many  and  beautiful  as  were  his 
works,  they  were  produced  amid  much  suffering.  When  a  child  of 
four  or  five  years  old,  having  wandered  into  the  fields  alone,  he  was 
found  lying  under  a  hedge  insensible  from  the  effects  of  a  sun-stroke, 
and  from  that  day  forward  he  was  subject  to  the  frequent  recurrence 
of  sadden  attacks  of  pain  in  the  head ;  to  this  was  added  injuries 
received  from  protracted  exposure  to  damp  and  cold  in  his  earlier 
sketching  excursions ;  so  that,  till  towards  the  dose  of  his  life,  as  is 
mentioneid  in  a  memoir  of  him  by  Mr.  Ru^kin,  from  materials  furnished 
by  Prout  himself  ('Art- Journal'  for  1849,  p.  76),  "not  a  week  passed 
without  one  or  two  days  of  absolute  confinement  to  his  room  or  to  his 
bed."    He  died  on  the  10th  of  February  1852. 

Samuel  Prout  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  original 
of  our  old  school  of  punters  in  water-colours.  His  style  was  entirely 
self-formed,  and  singularly  effective.  To  a  great  extent  it  was  con- 
ventional ;  but  it  was  the  result  of  prolonged  working  from  the  actual 
object?,  and  it  therefore  forcibly  conveyed  the  artist's  own  idea^  His 
drawing  was  very  uncertain  and  confined :  to  the  last  he  remained 
utterly  incapable  of  drawing  a  tree,  or  representing  foliage  with  the 
least  approach  to  natural  truth.  His  colouring  was  unequal,  but  often 
very  beautiful  and  harmonious.  He  painted,  with  rare  exceptions, 
wholly  by  washes  of  transparent  colours,  the  outlines  and  details 
being  made  out  by  the  skilful  use  of  the  reed-pen,  with  a  few  dexterous 
touches  of  which  he  produced  effects  never  equalled  by  any  other 
manipulator.  His  chiaroscuro  was  broad,  simple,  and  so  nicely  adapted 
as  always  to  have  a  true  and  natural  appearance,  which  was  greatly 
aided  by  the  singularly  clever  introduction  and  arrangement  of  his 
figures,  ill-drawn  as  these  often  were.  In  a  word,  Prout  may  fairly 
be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  a  new  school  of  architectural  painting. 
He  first  showed  what  a  world  of  picturesque  capability  lay  in  the  quaint 
streets  and  market-places  of  Normandy,  Flanders,  and  Germany,  and 
the.grander  palaces  of  Venice ;  and  no  less  did  he  show  how  to  render 
the  broad  features  and  deep  sentiment  of  the  old  ecclesiastical  gothic^ 
without  being  lost  in  a  multitude  of  petty  details. 

PROUT,  WILLIAM,  distinguished  as  a  chemist  and  physician.  He 
was  brought  up  to  the  medical  profession,  and  took  his  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Medicine  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  On  establishing 
himself  in  London  he  oonnected  himself  with  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians,  of  which  body  he  ultimately  became  a  Fellow.  He  early 
directed  his  attention  to  chemistry,  and  was  amongst  the  first  in  this 
country  to  attempt  to  apply  this  science  to  the  explanation  of  the 
phenomena  of  life,  and  he  published  many  papers  in  reference  thereto 
in  the  '  Philosophical  Transactions.'  All  his  researdies  and  discoveries 
on  this  subject  were  combined  in  a  great  work  entitled  '  On  the  nature 
and  treatment  of  Stomach  and  Renal  Diseases,  being  an  inquiry  into 
the  connection  of  Diabetes,  Calculus,  and  other  affections  of  the 
Kidneys  and  Bladder  with  Indigestion.'  However  brilliant  the  disco- 
veries which  have  been  made  subsequently  to  the  publication  of  this 
work,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Dr.  Prout  had  correctly  appreciated 
the  importance  of  chemistry  in  explaining  the  functions  of  living 
beings,  and  that  he  was  the  first  physician  who  sought  to  apply  the 
doctrines  of  modem  chemistry  to  the  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of 
disease.  He  was  an  exceedingly  careful  and  accurate  experimenter, 
and  with  regard  to  some  of  his  conclusions  which  were  at  one  time 
brought  into  doubt,  a  more  careful  investigation  has  confirmed  the 
truth  of  his  views. 

Dr.  Prout  was  one  of  the  gentlemen  chosen  to  write  the  'Bridgewater 
Treatises.'  The  subject  of  his  essay  wa^  'Chemistry,  Meteorology, 
and  the  Function  of  Digestion  considered  wiUi  reference  to  Natural 
Theology.'  This  work  abounds  with  evidence  of  his  profound  know- 
ledge of  the  laws  of  chemistry.  Although  principally  occupied  with 
chemistry  in  relation  to  his  profession,  he  took  an  interest  in  all 
sciences  which  the  discoveries  in  his  favourite  science  affected.  He  was 
one  of  the  first  to  analyse  the  so-called  Coprolites,  and  to  discover  the 
large  quantity  of  phosphate  of  lime  they  contained.  This  he  did  in  a 
paper  published  in  the  third  volume  of  the  '  Transactions*  of  the 
Geological  Society.  The  paper  was  entitled  '  On  the  Analysis  of  the 
Fossil  ftoces  of  Icthyosaurus  and  other  Animals.'  Dr.  Prout  was  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  many  other  learned  societies.  He 
died  at  his  house  in  Sackville-street,  London,  on  the  9th  of  April 
1850,  in  the  sixty-fourth  year  of  his  ag&  He  was  a  man  of  exceed- 
ingly retiring  habits^  and  greatly  respected  by  those  who  knew  him 
intimately. 

PRUDE'NTIUS,  AURB'LIUS,  was  bom  hi  Spain,  A.D.  848.  He 
followed  the  profession  of  the  law,  and  was  employed  in  some  official 
situation  in  his  native  country  under  the  reign  of  Honorius.  About 
the  year  407  he  repaired  to  Rome,  partly  on  business,  and  partly,  it 
seems,  from  religious  motives.  He  afterwards  returned  to  Spain, 
where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  pious  practices  and  studiouj 
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parsuitai  The  preoiie  time  of  hii  death  k  not  known.  Prudeotias 
wrote  MTeral  works  in  Latin  yeree.  Two  books  are  entitled  '  Orations* 
sgainst  SymmaohuSy  prefect  of  Rome,  who  had  addressed  a  petition  to 
the  emperor  in  the  name  of  the  senate  of  Rome  for  the  re^estaUishment 
of  the  temples  and  rites  of  the  old  religioo.  [OBOSiua]  Pradentins 
exposes  the  absurdity  and  abominations  of  the  heathen  mythology, 
and  the  corruption  resulting  from  the  want  of  a  moral  oheok,  in  which 
the  old  heathen  religion  was  deficient.  Towards  the  end  of  the  seoond, 
he  eloquently  descants  against  the  omel  praetioe  of  gladiators'  combats 
far  the  amusement  of  the  people ;  and  in  order  to  show  their  bmtalising 
influence,  he  instances  a  Tcstal  attending  in  the  amphitheatre,  and 
witnessing  the  struggles  and  agonies  of  the  fallen  gladiators  in  the 
arena,  exclaiming  with  joy  that  such  sights  were,  her  delight,  and 
giving  without  compunction  the  signal  to  dispatch  the  fallen.  Amobius 
(b.  iv,)  towards  the  end  oasts  a  simflar  reproaoh  upon  the  Testali. 

Prodentius  wrote  also :  a  series  of  saored  hymns,  which  haTO  consi- 
derable poetical  merit,  and  some  of  which  have  been  inserted  in  the 
Liturgy  of  the  Roman  Catholic  ohnroh ;  '  Psychomachia,*  which  is  a 
description  of  the  struggles  between  passion  and  dnty  in  the  human 
soul ;  and  several  books  against  the  Marcionites  and  other  heretics. 
One  of  the  best  editions  of  the  works  of  Prudentius  is  that  of  Parma, 
2  vols.  4to,  1788.  • 

PRTNNE,  WILLIAM,  an  eminent  compiler  of  records,  and  a  distin- 
guished political  character  in  the  reign  of  Charles  L  and  during  the 
Commonwealth,  wss  bom  in  1600,  at  Swstnswick  near  Bath,  and 
reoelyed  his  early  education  in  the  grammar-school  of  that  dty.  He 
became  a  commoner  of  Oriel  in  1616,  and  took  his  Bachelor's  degree 
at  Oxford  in  1620.  Soon  after  taking  his  degree,  he  removed  to 
Linc6ln*8  Inn,  in  which  Society  he  was  called  to  the  bar,  and  subse- 
quently became  bendier  and  reader.  His  name  scarcely  appears  in 
the  Law  Reports  of  his  time,  and  he  never  practised  at  the  bar  to  any 
considerable  extent  He  applied  himself  muoh  to  the  study  of  oontro* 
veraial  divinity,  and  became  a  deroted  follower  of  the  well  known 
Puritan  divine  Dr.  John  Preston,  who  was  at  that  time  lecturer  at 
Lincoln's  Inn.  In  accordance  with  the  doctrinee  of  the  Puritans 
respecting  church  government^  he  publbhed,  soon  after  he  came  to 
Lincoln's  Inn,  several  tracts  sgainst  Arminianism  and  prelatical  juris- 
diction, by  which,  as  well  ss  by  promoting  and  encouraging  motions  in 
the  superior  courts  for  prohibitions  to  the  High  Commission  Conrt^  he 
greatly  exasperated  Ardibiehop  Laud  and  the  clergy  against  htm. 

In  the  year  16S2  he  publiBhed  a  virulent  pamphlet  called  '  Histrio- 
Mastrix,  or  a  Scourge  tor  Stage-Playen,'  in  which  he  denonnoed  in 
coane  and  scurrilous  language  the  prevailing  fashion  of  the  day  for 
masques,  interludee,  and  other  similar  entertunmenta.  Amusements 
of  this  kind  being  the  favourite  recreation  of  the  court  (the  queen 
herself  having  performed  in  a  Pastoral  at  Somerset-house),  Piynne's 
book  gave  great  offence,  and  the  attorney-general  prosecuted  him  for 
it  in  the  Star-Chamber.  The  court  fined  Mm  8000/.,  ordered  him  to 
be  expelled  from  the  University  of  Oxford  and  the  Society  of  Lincoln's 
Inn,  and  degraded  from  the  bar,  to  be  set  twice  on  tiie  pillory,  and  to 
lose  both  his  can ;  to  have  his  book  burned  by  the  common  hangman,, 
and  to  be  imprisoned  for  life.  In  conformity  with  this  atrocious 
sentence,  he  was  formally  degraded  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  in 
April  1634,  and  his  name  erased  from  the  lists.  Three  yean  after* 
wards,  whUe  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  under  the  above  sentence,  he 
published  another  pamphlet,  entitled  *  News  from  Ipswich,'  reflecting 
severely  upon  the  hierardiy  generally,  and  upon  Laud  and  several  of 
the  bishops  in  particular.  For  this  publication  he  was  again  prosecuted 
in  the  Star-Chamber,  and  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  50002.,  to  be  set 
on  the  pillory,  to  be  branded  on  both  cheeks  with  the  letten  S.  and  U 
(Seditious  Libeller),  to  lose  the  remainder  of  his  ears,  and  to  be  closely 
imprisoned  for  life  in  Caernarvon  Castle.  These  outrageous  sentences 
were  rigidly  executed ;  and  the  usual  consequence  of  nndue  severity 
appeared  in  the  popular  sympathy  and  party  spirit  which  it  excited. 
The  Puritan  fnends  of  Frynne  flocked  to  Qsemarvon  Csstle  in  such 
numben,  that  it  was  thought  necessary  to  change  the  scene  of  his 
confinement ;  and  after  he  Iwd  been  at  Caernarvon  about  ten  weeks, 
he  was  illegibly  removed  by  a  warrant  from  the  lords  of  the  council 
to  the  castie  of  Mont  Orgueil  in  the  island  of  Jersey.  Here  he  remained 
UDtil  the  beginning  of  the  Long  Parliament  in  1641,  when,  upon  his 
petition  to  the  House  of  Commons,  he  was  raleased  by  a  warrant  from 
the  Speaker,  and  resolutions  were  passed  declaring  very  truly  both 
the  sentences  against  him  in  the  Star-Chamber  to  be  contrary  to  law. 
Clarendon  and  Antiiony  Wood  describe  the  extraordinary  demoostra^ 
tions  of  popular  feeling  in  his  favour  on  hia  landing  at  Southampton 
and  on  hia  journey  to  London.  ('  History  of  the  Rebellion,'  voL  i,  p. 
199 ; '  Athenss  Oxonienses,'  voL  iii.,  p.  848.) 

Soon  af terwarda  he  was  returned  as  a  member  of  parliament  for 
Newport  in  Cornwall,  and  about  the  same  time  was  made  a  bencher 
at  Lincoln's  Inn.  In  1643  he  was  employed  with  Clement  Walker  by 
the  parliament  to  conduct  the  prosecution  of  Colonel  Fiennes  for 
cowardice  in  surrendering  the  city  of  Bristol,  and  seems  to  have  been 
busily  and  cordially  engaged  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Commons  at 
that  eventful  time.  Serjeant  Hyde  having  been  dismissed  Arom  his 
office  of  reoorder  of  Bath,  in  consequence  of  the  ordinances  of  parlia- 
ment passed  in  September  and  October  1647,  Prynne  was  elected 
recorder  by  a  oonsiderable  majority  of  the  oorpontion.  He  took  no 
part  in  the  violent  proceedings  of  the  later  yean  of  the  Long  Parlia- 
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ment ;  and  immediately  before  the  king*s  trial  he  was  ordered  into 
the  custody  of  the  seqesnt-atnirms  for  ''denying  the  supremacy  of 
parliament^'  in  a  pamphlet  entitied  '  The  Memento.'  (Rushworth's 
*  Collections,'  vol  ii,  p.  1889.)  On  the  6th  of  December  he  was 
arrested  by  the  army,  and,  together  with  many  of  his  party,  ejected 
from  the  House  of  Commona  Ph>m  this  time  he  beioame  a  bitter 
enemy  of  Cromwell  and  the  army  party ;  and,  in  consequenoe  of  hia 
writings  against  them,  was  again  imprisoned  for  several  yean  at 
Dunster  Castle  in  Somersetshire  and  Pendennis  Castie  in  CotnwalL 
Being  expressly  disabled  by  parliament  "  to  oflSciate  or  be  in  any  office 
concerning  the  administration  of  justice  within  the  Commonwealth," 
he  wa|^  in  September  1652,  disoharged  from  fiis  office  of  reoorder  of 
Bath,  to  which  however  he  was  sgain  elected  shortiy  after  the 
Restoration.  (^Council  Book  of  the  Corporation  of  Bath.')  In  the 
early  part  of  the  year  1660,  havmg  returned  to  his  seat  in  the  House 
of  Commons  aa  an  excluded  member,  he  is  said,  in  a  letter  to  Qeneral 
Monk  (Wimwood's  'Memorials,'  vol  iiL),  to  have  "exceedingly  asserted 
the  king's  rights"  but  with  so  much  of  his  characteristic  bttterness  and 
imprudence  that  Monk  sent  for  him  and  admonished  him  to  be  quiet 
Upon  the  dissolution  of  the  parliament  in  March  1660,  he  was  elected 
to  serve  in  the  new' parliament  for  the  city  of  Bath. 

Soon  after  the  Restoration  he  was  appointed  Keeper  of  the  Records 
in  the  Tower,  an  office  for  which  his  habits  of  study  peculiarly  fitted 
him,  and  which  furnished  him  with  the  opportunity  of  compiling  his 
laborious  and  useful  collections  respecting  constitutional  and  parlia- 
mentary history.  After  this  period  his  pragmatical  disposition  again 
brought  him  into  difficulty  by  the  publication  of  a  pamphlet  against 
the  proposed  bill  for  regulating  corporations.  This  paper,  being  oon« 
sidered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  a  seditious  libel,  he  was 
reprimanded  by  the  Speaker,  and  threatened  with  expulsion  and 
prosecution ;  but  upon  his  making  a  full  confession  and  recantation 
no  prooedings  were  taken  against  him.  He  died  in  Lincoln's  Inn,  in 
October  1669. 

PiTnne  was  a  most  laborious  and  Toluminous  writer.  A  catalogue 
of  his  works  (which  consist  c^  nearly  200  volumes)  is  given,  after  an 
account  of  his  life,  in  Wood's  'Athenss,'  toL  iii.  p.  844,  edit.  Bliss. 
They  are  justiy  characterised  by  Wood  as  displaying  "great  industry, 
but  little  judgment."  The  most  useful  among  them  are  hia  'Calendar 
of  Parliamentary  Writs,'  and  his  *RecordflL'  The  latter  work,  con- 
sisting of  8  vols,  folio,  professed  to  illustrate  and  prove  Uie  supremacy 
of  the  kings  of  England  in  all  eodeaiastical  affain  within  the  realm, 
by  records  taken  from  the  earliest  periods  of  English  history  to  the 
rdgn  of  Elisabeth,  but  the  author  did  not  live  to  cany  his  design 
fiuther  than  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 

PSALMANAZAR,  QEORGB,  was  bom  about  1G79.  All  tiiat  we 
know  of  his  early  histoiy  is  from  his  own  memoin,  which  were 
published  after  his  death ;  but  they  do  not  tell  ua  his  true  name  nor 
that  of  his  native  country,  though  it  ia  generally  beliered  that  he  waa 
a  native  of  the  south  of  France.  ('  Memoin  of ,  com- 
monly known  by  the  name  of  George  Psalmanaaar,  a  reputed  native 
of  Formosa,  written  by  himself,'  London,  1765.)  He  was  in  his  youth 
a  wandering  adventurer.  Sometimes  he  gave  himself  out  lor  a 
Japanese,  and  at  othen  for  a  native  of  the  island  of  Formosa  ,*  at  one 
time  profeesing  to  be  a  convert  to  Christianity,  and  at  othen  to  be 
still  a  heathen.  He  travelled  over  several  parts  of  Europe,  France, 
Germany,  and  the  Netherlands;  was  a  soldier,  a  beggar,  a  menial,  a 
preoeptoK^  a  man  of  all  trades,  and  was  at  last  brought  to  England  by 
one  Innes,  a  chaplain  in  a  Scotch  ngiment  station^  at  Sluys.  Innea 
gave  out  that  he  had  oonverted  the  youth,  and  obtained  some  pro- 
motion in  consequence.  Psalmanazar  remained  in  England,  when  he 
continued  for  several  yean  to  act  the  part  of  an  impostor,  and  pub- 
lished a  fabulous  account  of  the  island  of  Formosa,  whioh  imposed 
upon  the  credulity  of  the  public  His  natural  abilities  and  a  certain 
degree  of  information  gained  him  several  influential  friends.  At  last; 
when  about  thirty-two  yeara  of  age,  a  moral  change  took  place  in  him; 
he  grew  ashamed  of  nis  dishonourable  courses,  beoune  open  to 
religious  conviction,  and  determined  to  nform.  He  applied  himself 
intensely  to  study,  and  after  a  time  became  engaged  in  literary  pur- 
suits, by  which  he  earned  an  honest  subsistence  and  considerable 
reputation  during  the  rest  of  hia  life.  He  died  in  London,  in  1753. 
He  wrote,  for  the  large  work  styled  the  '  Universal  Histoiy,'  most  of 
the  parts  concerning  ancient  history,  except  that  of  Rome,  and  his 
writings  met  with  great  succcsbl  He  also  wrote  a  volume  of  essays 
on  several  scriptural  subjects,  a  venioii  of  the  Psalms,  besides  his  own 
memoin  already  mentioned.  He  also  wrote^  for  the  '  Complete 
System  of  Geography,'  1747,  an  article  on  the  island  of  Formosa, 
founded  upon  authentic  information,  as  a  reparation  for  the  stories 
which  he  had  palmed  upon  the  public  in  his  former  account.  He 
published  also  several  works  anonymously,  one  of  which,  entitled  an 
'  Essay  on  Miracles,  by  a  Layman,'  8vo,  1793,  enjoyed  a  oonsiderable 
nputation  in  its  day.  Psalmanasar  is  the  name  that  he  assumed 
when  he  b^gan  his  wandering  life  and  which  he  retained  till  his 
death. 

PSYCHRISTUS,  JACO'BUS  (or  PSTCHOCHRISTUS),  a  celebrated 
physician  of  the  5th  century.  "  He  was  very  eminent,"  says  Freind 
('  Hist  of  Physic  '),  "  for  his  great  insight  into  philosophy  and  i>h^c, 
which  he  leanied  from  his  father  Hesyohius  (who  was  siso  a  physician), 
and  who  had  travelled  into  a  great  many  countries  in  the  T>ttnQit  of 
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kiuniltdsa-  Ea  mi  mada  oonnt  and  >rahi>ter  to  Leo  the  Oraa^  at 
tliB  Thneian  (who  reiK°«d  from  A.a,  4GT  to  471),  uid  wu  so  much 
b«l0T«d  by  this  amparor  mnd  the  people  thmt  the  aaaate  Mt  ap  ft 
■tatDa  for  bim  in  the  bsthi  of  Zeoxippm,  Irailt  bj  Serero*.  (Ualiu^ 
*In  TiU  IiioiuL')  Itidora  ot  Oua,  oalled  bj  olhna  the  Pelnaiote, 
who  flonrkbed  ia  tha  time  of  JnBtioiui,  uw  another  ereoted  to  him 
»tAtbai»(Photiiui,SGG9);  and  tbia  Mthor  giiea  a  Airtherwconnt 
of  him,  that  he  i*m  an  AleundiUn,  Uu>i]g;b  bu  family  waa  oiiginallj 
dertnd  &om  Damaacna;  that  ha  had  a  gnat  expeiiaoM  in  phjaic,  and 
did  many  wonderfnl  mraa ;  that  in  hia  practise  he  freqaaotl;  ordered 
oljetenl  and  aappcntoriea ;  that  in  aarjerj  he  seldom  made  nae  of  fira 
or  the  knife,  awl  waa  no  friend  to  bleeding.  Ha  was  prrferred  to  all 
tha  modern  phyddaiu  b;  hie  acholBT  Aeclepiodotna,  itbo  grew  famona 
for  reriTing  tha  nee  of  white  hellebore,  which  in  tbat  time  bad  grown 
anite  oat  of  TOfne,  and  waanot  so  mach  aa  known  to  Jaoobna  himself. 
BDidae  ii  still  larger  in  hit  praise  of  thk  Jacobus,  and  eaya  he  attuned 
to  a  perfect  knowledge  in  physic,  both  in  theory  and  practioe ;  thit 
he  eioelied  M  his  oontemporeiies,  that  he  might  be  compared  to  the 
anewBta,  and  waa  anperior  to  many  of  them  ;  tbat  be  wis  beloTsd  and 
adored  by  hia  patients,  who  thonght  him  inspired  bybeivrn;  that 
tliey  bad  an  implioit  Itiib  in  him,  becaose  tbey  neTsr  foand  bis 
ptnignoalje  fail.  Bach  an  eagertisn  had  he  for  improving  his  own  art, 
that  they  tboagbt  tbe  aaal  of  ^aealapina  was  tnosfaaed  into  him." 
To  thia  aooount  by  FWind,  it  shoald  be  added  that  (apparently  to 
mcrease  hia  lafiuence  oisr  hia  patients]  be  pretended  to  be  able  to 
dirine  their  thoughts  aa  well  as  to  distinguish  their  diseaara.  Some 
of  his  medical  preparations  an  preeerted  by  Aleiander  TraJlianna 
(pp.  646,  649),  but  be  does  not  appear  to  bsTe  left  any  works  behind 
him.  (See  sIh)  Kiihn,  'AddiUm.  ad  Bltocb.  Hedicor.  Tetn^m  h 
J.  A.  Fabrioio  in  BibL  Or.  Eihibitum,'  4to,  Lips..  1833,  Fascia,  irii.) 

L  PTOLEMiEDS  (Itro^.^oi),  eomsmed  SOTEB,  or  'pnMmtr,' 
the  founder  of  tha  dynasty  of  Greek  kings  in  Egypt,  freqneotly  oalled 
the  Logidce,  was  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  generals  of  Alexander  the 
Orait,  He  is  oommonly  called  the  son  of  Lagos,  bat,  acoording  to 
tite  Hscadoniana,  be  was  the  son  of  Philip  and  grandson  of  Amyntas^ 
but  was  called  the  son  of  Lagua,  becaose  his  mother  was  girsQ  fiir 
wife  to  I^gns  by  Philip,  though  she  waa  tben  with  child.  (PaoLi 
19,!8.) 

In  the  divUon  of  the  prorinces  on  tha  death  of  Alexander  (ac.  323), 
Egypt  was  assigned  to  Ptolemy,  who  soon  took  measures  to  erect  it 
into  an  independent  kingdom.  He  put  to  death  Claomenes,  who  had 
been  appointed  aatrap  of  Egypt  by  Alaiander,  chiefly  beeanse  he  waa 
well  dispoeed  to  Perdiocas  (Pans.,  L  6,  §  3),  and  obtainwl  by  hia  dcMb 
an  immenae  sum  of  money,  which  Cleomenea  had  collected  during  his 
adminiitration.  With  this  money,  which  amoontad,  aooording  to 
Diodorus  (xviii.  14),  to  8000  talenta,  be  ocUected  a  Ist^  army.  In  tha 
flrst  or  second  year  of  bis  rule  be  took  tha  city  of  Cyrene  and  added 
the  CyrenaiDa  to  his  domioiona  He  also  obtained  poaaaanion  of  the 
dead  body  of  Alexander,  which  It  had  bean  resoWed  in  Uie  cooncil  at 
Babylon  to  traosport  to  jGgae  in  Haoedoniik  It  was  fiirt  oarried  to 
Memphis,  and  afterwards  to  Alexandria. 

In  the  year  b.d^S21  Perdlooas  inraded  Egypt,  but  ha  lost  3000  men 
In  attempting  to  nroea  the  Nils,  and  was  subsequently  mardared  In 
hia  tent  by  hia  own  troops.  [PMDtOOiB.]  A  few  rears  afterwarda 
Ptolemy  had  to  encounter  a  more  formidable  riral  in  AntigoDot,  who 
waa  rapidly  iacreaaing  in  power;  and  in  b.o.  31fl  he  entered  into  an 
allisooe  with  Selenoas,  Casaaodar,  and  Lyaimachus,  to  n^ist  the  ambi- 
tious projects  of  Antigonus.  In  the  loog  war  which  follDVed,  and  of 
which  an  aooount  is  gtTen  in  tha  article  Atmaoims,  Ptolemy  took  an 
■OtiTe  part.  It  was  oontinued  till  8.a  31S,  wben  a  general  trvaty  was 
made,  by  which  Ftolamy  obtained  poaseasion  of  Egypt  and  the  adja- 
aent  districts.  Ptolemy  howeTer  was  tha  firat  to  hnsk  this  treaty  in 
the  following  year ;  and  the  war  waa  again  renewed,  and  oarried  on 
with  *Brisaa  ancaeaa,  till  the  defeat  and  death  of  Actigonua,  at  the 
battle  of  Ipsns  (aa  301),  aeoored  to  Ptolemy  the  nndiatnrbed  pos- 
•saakin  of  Egypt 

From  this  time  to  bis  death  Ptolemy  deroted  all  hia  mergiee  to 
derelop  the  resonrees  and  promote  the  prosperity  of  his  kiOKdom. 
Under  bis  wise  goremment  and  that  of  bis  snccesBor,  Alaiaudria 
became,  as  its  great  founder  bad  anticipated,  the  first  commercial  city 
in  the  world,  and  the  place  from  which  Kurope  waa  sapphed  with  tlie 
rich  merchaodiaa  of  the  East.  Aa  his  aubjectaoonsietcd  of  two  distinct 
nationa— the  Egyptians  and  Qreehs— It  was  the  policy  of  Ptolemy  and 
his  ancesaaora  to  amalgamate  theae  raoes  is  mnch  aa  poeaible.  Ptolemy, 
being  ■  Qreek,  iutrodnced  Qreck  babita  and  oastoms  and  ijjo  the 
Oreek  religion  into  Egypt;  bu^  like  his  great  master  Alexander, 
ha  carefully  avoided  offeoding  the  prejadicea  of  his  new  sabjecta,  and 
adoptwi  to  a  certain  eitent  the  Kgyplian  forms  of  wonbip.  He  and 
his  suoceesora  ooncilisted  tha  faToiir  of  their  anbjecta  by  the  respect 
which  tbey  paid  to  the  ancient  Egyptian  priesthood,  and  also  by  con- 
tributing largely  to  the  tvatarution  of  tbe  ancieot  moonmants  of  Uie 
oountry.  He  also  inbvdoced  the  most  complete  religious  toleration 
among  all  hia  aubjeote.  The  tratibled  state  of  Palestine  and  the 
growing  eomoMrce  of  Alexandria  induced  many  Jews  to  settle  in  his 
OOltunion* ;  and  the  same  toleration  was  granted  to  the  Jawiab  ayna- 

ee  a*  to  Um  tamidea  of  Us  and  Jnpitsr.      Ptolemy  seems  to  have 
dadiona  of  nidting  a*  mnoh  aa  poaiibla  ths  Egyptdan  and  Oraek 
tvligioDa;  and  Ui  remomlaf  the  atattia  of  Barapii  from  Pontna  to 
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Alexandria,  which  is  mentioiMd  by  aeTaral  anciant  wtiteia  (Tadtns, 
'  Hiat,'  i*.  84,  and  eommentators),  and  which  was  aocunpai^  with 
gnat  B^Munity,  seems  to  bare  been  accomplished  in  order  totatabliab 
tha  wonhip  of  a  dsity  which  might  prove  aoceptahls  to  both  naUoDJa 

ftol<my  gave  great  encouragement  to  laaming  and  aaienoa.  He 
wrote  himaelf  a  Milory  of  the  wan  of  Alexander,  which  appeara  to 
kava  been  a  work  of  oonaidarable  merit,  and  whioh  supplied  Atrian,  in 
conjnnotion  with  tha  narrative  of  AriatobuloB,  with  the  materials  for 
his  bistoiy.  He  invited  many  seholara  and  pbiloeopheta  from  Greece, 
of  whom  the  moat  oelebrated  waa  Demetrius  Phalereos  [DunTBiua], 
who  was  raoeired  by  him  with  the  greateat  distinction.  He  also 
invited  Tbaophnstus  <Diog.  Laerk  iL  37),  and  receive^  Stilpo  (Diog. 
liaert,  iL  IIG),  who  had  been  banisbsd  from  Athens  for  Lia  religiona 
opioions.  In  fact,  Ptolemy  extended  his  patronage  to  all  pesaona  of 
learning,  independent  of  their  religious  and  philosophical  opiniona. 
He  laid  the  foundations  of  that  acbool  of  learning  for  which  Alexandria 
became  afterwards  oo  celebrated;  and  he  probably  commenced  making 
collectionB  for  the  public  library  which  waa  regularly  eatablUiad  by 

Ptolemy  Botsr  was  fiiat  married  to  Eurydice,  the  dau^ter  of 
Antipater,  by  whom  ha  had  ohildren;  but  he  left  hia  dominions  to  a 
yoQDgar  son,  Ptolemy  Fkilade1pbn^  whom  he  had  by  Berenioe  (Paua, 
i.  «,  8  8 ;  Justin,  ivL  2  t  Plin.,  'Hist  Mat,'  mvii.  82).  [Butunox.] 
His  eldest  son,  Ptolemy  Cerannua,  murdered  Seleuous,  ao.  280,  and 
obtainnd  poasession  of  the  kinglom  of  Haoedonia.  Ha  only  reigned 
bowevcrfor  about  a  year,  and  ^11  io  battle  with  ths  Oaola.  (Paus.,  i. 
16,  S  S  ;  X.  19,  g  4  ;  Stiabo,  xiii.  p.  623  ;  Justin,  xxiv.  6.) 

Ptolemy  Soter  aaanmed  the  title  of  Hag.  b.d.  308  (Diod.,  xx.  63; 
Plutarch,  'Demetr.'  o.  IS);  and  died  at  the  age  of  81  {Lueian. 
■Uacrob.,'cl2),  ao.  283,  forty  years  after  the  death  of  Alexander.  All 
tha  ancient  writers  agree  in  rapmenting  Ptolemy  as  a  prince  of  the 
greatest  wisdom,  pmdanoe,  and  generosity;  and  there  is  a  saying  of 
his  reported  by  ^isn  ('Yar.  Hist.,*'  xiiL  IS),  worthy  of  Aluander, 
"  that  it  was  better  to  make  rich  than  to  be  ri<ib." 


IL  PTOLEH.£nS,  snmamed  PHILADELPHIA,  or  the  'brother. 
loving,'  succeeded  his  f)ither,  ac  283,  bat  was  asaodatad  with  liim  in 
the  government  two  yeata  prsTionity.  Ha  followed  the  example  of 
his  father  in  tha  encouragement  of  learning;  and  be  maintained  with 
great  liberality  many  diitinguiahed  philoeophera  and  poet*,  of  whom 
the  moat  celebrated  were  Theocritus.  Lycophron,  and  Callimaohus. 
He  established  the  public  library,  which  «na  probably  comioencsd  by 
his  father,  and  also  founded  a  museum  for  the  promotion  of  learaiog 
and  the  support  of  leanied  men.  Some  modem  writers  attribute  the 
fonndation  of  this  mnsanm  to  Ptolemy  Soter,  bat  Athennus  (v,  p. 
203)  diatinetly  ascribes  it  to  Philadelphnst  (Cliuton,  'Fasti  Hell.,' 
fii.  p.  SSO.)  We  leoro  from  Strabo  (ivli  p.  761)  that  the  museum 
formed  jiarl  of  the  palace,  and  that  it  contained  cloisteia  or  porticoe, 
a  public  theatre  or  lectare-room,  and  a  large  hall,  where  the  learned 
men  who  belonged  to  it  dined  togetlier.  Tbe  nusenm  was  supported 
by  a  common  fund,  supplied  apparently  from  tba  publio  treasury; 
and  the  whole  inatitution  was  under  tha  saperiotendeace  of  a  priest, 
who  wsa  appointed  by  tha  king,  and,  after  Egypt  formed  a  province 
of  the  Koman  empire,  by  tbe  Cebht.  Attached  to  tha  museum  there 
were  botanical  and  EoologiBsl  prdena  (Philostr.,' Apollon.,' vL  34: 
Athen.,  xiv.  p.  S64.)  Tha  institution  was  enlarged  by  the  Emperor 
CUudtuB.     (ijuet.,  'Claud,,'  o.  42,  with  Caaanbon's  'Nota') 

Ptolemy  Philadelphui  showed  the  asme  favonr  to  the  Jews  as  his 
father  had  done;  and  it  vraa  nnder  hia  anepioea  that  tha  Hebrew 
Bible  was  translated  into  Qreek.  Joeephns  ('Antiq.,'  liL  3,  S  12)  baa 
given  us  an  aeeount  of  the  entertainment  at  wbicb  Ptolemy  received 
the  tranalatora ;  and  whiob  is  interesting,  as  it  affords  us  some  idea  at 
tbe  literary  partiea  whioh  the  king  appears  t«  bave  frequently  giran. 
The  king  aat  at  the  hesd  of  tbe  table,  and  the  guests  on  each  aide. 
The  UBn^  prieets,  heralds,  ftc  were  sent  sway,  and  gnoe  was  said  by 
one  of  the  translators  at  the  aommand  of  the  king.  This  grace  or 
prayer  was  received  with  loud  applause  by  the  whole  company.  After 
•upper  the  king  began  to  philoeophise,  and  asked  every  aa»  of  his 
gueots  a  phlloeophical  question. 

Tbe  tnwsures  and  renonrasa  of  Philadelphna  vrere  vary  graab 
Mnoh  <rf'  tha  wealth  whioh  he  piie  iitiiiiI  wsb,  withoat  donbt^  owing  to 
bis  poeaessing  the  tnde  with  India  and  otherparta  of  Eastara  AaU.  He 
also  used  every  effort  to  extend  the  taada  of  Alaxandria;  he  obtuned 
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pOflMuion  of  tha  muitima  pirti  of  Armbia  and  of  the  ewtam  oout  of 
Afcica,  and  hif  admiral  TimoathenM  appear*  to  bare  gooe  aa  far 
■outh  a*  Madagauar.  (TinixQt'a  '  Commarae  and  NaiigatioD  of  Uie 
ADtisota,  Ac,'  voL  i.  p.  13.)  Thvocritua  ('  Adomainue ']  daacribaa  in 
Blowing  colaori  tha  waaltli  and  power  of  hia  patron ;  and  hia  aoconnt 
la  coufinned  bj  tbe  leaa  luapicioiu  teatimon;  of  Appian,  who  waa 
bimaeir  a  native  of  AlaiaDdria.  The  Utt«T  writer  informa  lu  ('Pne- 
btio  Hiitor.,'  c.  10)  that  under  the  Ptolemiea  tha  arm;  coiuiated  of 
200,000  foot  aoldier^  40,000  hone,  300  elephauta,  aod  2000  war- 
obarioti,  and  ths  fleet  of  2000  amaller  Tewal),  ISOO  triremea,  and  800 
■tiipa  magniSeaiitlj  adorned  and  equipped  for  rojal  um.  The  monej 
io  the  treaiur;  amounted  to  740,000  liigyptian  Ulenta  at  the  death  of 
Ftolem;  Fbiliulelpliua,  who,  according  to  Appiaa,  atoaiaed  greater 
treoaure  and  aipendeil  more  upon  publia  worka  tbin  any  of  hie  luo- 
ceaaora.  AtbeuEcua  also  beara  taitimoDj  (ii.  p.  203)  to  tha  great 
power  of  Philadelfibua,'  and  atatea  anions  othor  tJiioga  that  be  lur- 
THincd  all  other  kioga  in  the  number  of  bia  abipa.  Tha  power  and 
loflusnca  of  the  Egyjitinu  kingdom  under  tbe  three  flrsl  Ptolemiea  ia 
ako  Btteited  b;  Puljbiua  (r.  34),  who  aaja  that  the;  were  moaten  of 
Ccale-Sfria  and  C^prua,  and  extended  Uieir  influeoca  0T*r  tbe  neigh- 
bouriDg  oonnlriea  aa  far  aa  Thrace  and  Uacedonia.  (Clinton'a  '  Fait. 
Hellen.,'  iii.  p.  363.) 

The  politioal  eventa  of  lbs  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphua  may  be 
comptiged  in  a  few  words.  He  put  to  death,  at  tbe  eommenoemant 
of  hia  reign,  two  of  hii  brothan,  one  of  whom  bad  endaaTonred  to 
eifite  tha  Cjpriaos  to  reTolt.  Ha  waa  alao  eugagad  in  war  with 
Magaa,  tha  aon  of  Gereoice  bf  a  former  huaband,  who  had  been 
appointed  gOTeruor  of  Cyrene.  Hagae,  who  waa  married  to  Apama, 
the  daughter  of  Antioohua  and  granddanghler  of  Seleucua,  prerailed 
Dpon  hia  father-in-law  to  break  the  treaty  which  bad  been  oiade 
betwBfn  Seleucua  and  Ptolemy.  Ptolemy  howcTer,  by  aaiunjing  tbe 
defenaive,  prevented  AntlocLua  from  iovBdiog  hia  dominion!  (Paua.,  i. 
7,  §  3),  and  finally  oonoladed  a  peace  with  hia  auceeaaor  Antioohua  II., 
by  wbicb  the  latter  agreed  to  repudiate  hia  wife  Laodioa,  and  to  marry 
Berenice,  the  daughter  of  Ptolemy.    [Atmoomia  II.] 

In  B.O.  ST4  Ptolemy  aant  an  embatay  to  Roma  and  formed  an 
allianoe  with  tha  repubUo.  (Lit.,  'Epit.,'  14;  Eutiop.,  u.  IG.)  We 
alao  rend  of  a  Roman  embaaay  to  Egypt.  (Jnatin,  zviL  2.)  Ptolamy 
aant  a  naval  force  to  the  aanatance  of  tha  Atheniaoa  againat  Antigonna 
and  the  Uacedoniaoa  (Paua.,  1,  T,  |  3) ;  and  the  Atheoiana  in  eompli- 
ment  to  him  called  one  of  their  tribea  Ptolamaia.  (Pans,,  L  6,  |  8  ;  I 
G,  §  6.)  Ptolemy  alao  foonded  a  gymnaiium  at  Athene,  not  farfrom 
the  maAet-plaoe,  which  waa  railed  aflar  bii  name,  and  which  aon- 
tained  t  bronie  atatue  of  bim.     (Paua.,  i.  IT,  S  3.) 

Ptolemy  PhiUdalphni  died,  s.a  247,  after  reigning  two  yeara  with 
Lia  father  and  tbirty.aiz  alona.  Ha  waa  married  twica ;  to  AniDoa^ 
the  daughter  of   Lyaimachoa,  and  alao  to  Arainoe,  hia  own  riatet. 

[ABaiNOi.]  Pauaaniaa  remarka  (L  7,  S  1)  upon  hia  marriage  with  the 
atter,  that  in  doing  *o  he  violated  the  lawa  of  tha  Haonioiiiana,  but 
not  of  the  Egyptiaua.  By  hia  aiatar  he  bad  no  children,  but  by  the 
daughter  of  Lyaimachua  ha  had  three,  Berenice,  Ptolemy  aumamed 
Euergetea,  and  Lyaimacbua.  (Scbol-  Theoor.,  xvii.  128,  quoted  by 
Clinton.) 

III.  FTOLEILEUS,  Bunamed  EUE'KQETES,  or  the  'benefactor,' 
aucceeded  hia  father  B.C  247.  Ha  was  eogsgad  in  warattbaoom- 
mencemant  of  lu*  reign  with  Seteucus  CalUnioua,  to  revenge  tbe  death 
of  hia  aiater  Berenice.  [Be&en[ck  II.3  Great  aucoeaa  attended  hii 
arma;  ha  obtained  poaaeeaiou  of  many  of  the  provinoea  belooging  to 
tha  Seleudd^  and  would  probably  have  overthrown  their  empire,  if 
he  bad  not  bean  obliged  to  return  to  Egypt  in  conaequenoe  of  aome 
civil  commotiona.  (Juttin,  xivii.  1.)  SalsucuH  tried  to  atrengtben 
bia,  pooar  by  entermg  into  Misalliance  with  bi*  brother  Antigouna 
QoQatoa ;  but  they  quickly  became  jealoua  of  each  other,  and  Ptolamy 
availed  himaelf  of  their  cliuaoeions  to  extend  hia  kingdom. 

We  poaeeaa  hardly  any  particutara  lespaoting  the  Life  and  oharaoter 
of  Ptolemy  Euergetea.  If  icfenorto  biapredeeaaaon.be  waa  auparior 
to  thoaa  that  reigned  after  bim  ;  Strabo  aaya  (p.  796)  that  the  kinge 
of  Egypt  after  tbe  third  Ptolemy  governed  wane  than  their  prede- 
Ceaaora.  fie  followed  hia  father's  example  in  giving  every  enooarage- 
ment  to  trade  and  commerce.  It  eppeara  from  au  inscription,  which 
waa  found  at  Adule  by  Coamas,  that  Ptolemy  bad  oonqaered  Abya- 
^nio,  and  that  he  maiotaiaed  a  powerful  fleet  in  the  Ked  Sea.  A 
tranalation  of  thia  inaeriptioii,  with  many  valuable  remarka,  ia  given 
in  Dr.  Vincent'e  'Commerce  and  Navigation  of  tiie  Ancients  in  tbe 
Indian  Ocean,'  vol.  ii.  p.  533,  ix.  If  we  can  tnut  to  thia  inaoriplion, 
Ptolemy  Enetgetea  must  in  hia  wan  with  Seleucua  have  aubdned  the 
greater  pert  of  Asia.  It  ttate*  that  be  bad  received  from  hia  father  the 
kingdom  of  Egypt,  Africa,  Syria,  Phoccicia,  Cyprus,  Lycia,  Caria,  and 
the  Cjcladea,  and  that  be  invaded  Aaia  with  liia  land  and  aea  forces, 
anil  with  rlephanta  from  the  country  of  Che  Troglodytes  and  Ettaio. 
pii^na.  The  inacription  than  elates  that  with  tbaae  forcea  he  reduoed 
all  the  coontry  oo  this  aide  tbe  Euphntea,  aa  well  aa  Cilioia,  tha 
Belleapon^  Thrace,  and  all  the  forces  in  these  procincea ;  and  that  be 
aftenwda  erosaed  the  Enphrat^s,  and  entered  Mesopotamia,  Bat^- 
lonia,  Suaians,  Fer^,  Media,  and  the  whole  country  aa  fjti  aa  Baotria, 
and  broDgfat  the  whole  under  bia  dominion. 

Dnring  the  reign  of  Boergat*^  Cleomenta,  king  of  Sparta,  took 
grefnge  in  E^ypt,  and  ww  rec^Tsd  bj  him  with  great  diaUnotioo, 
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(Plotarob,  ' Cleom.,' a.  32 ;  Psua.  iL  S.  g  g;  Justin,  i2viiL4.)  Ptolemy 
Euergetas  married  Berenioe,  tha  daughter  of  Uagaa,  king  of  Cytens. 
[BiftEHici  IlL]  By  bar  he  had  three  cbildren,  Magaa,  Ptolemy 
Philopator,  and  Arainoe.  E»  wai  murdarad  by  hia  own  Km  Philo* 
pator,  B,a  S22. 


IV.  PTOLEKjEDS,  sumamed  PHILOTATOB,  ro  '  father  loving, 
auaseeded  Energetes,  B.a  222.  Ba  waa  diatinguisbed  by  hia  pro- 
fligacy and  cruelty,  sad  ia  said  to  have  been  ironioilly  called  Philo- 
pator on  aoconnt  of  baving  mnrdered  hia  father  (Juatin,  xi!x.  1.) 
His  chief  minister  waa  Soubiua,  at  whose  loatigation  he  put  to  death 
his  mother  Berenice,  hia  uncle  Lysimaahua,  hia  brother  Magaa,  hia  wife 
and  nater  Aninoe,  who  ia  called  Furydice  by  Jnatin  (ixx  1),  and 
Cl'omenas  the  Spartan  king.  (Polyb  v  31,  35  xv  26,  Plutarch, 
'Cleom.,'  S3,  34,  fto.)  Philopator  however  appean  to  have  been  en 
able  general  In  b.o.  219  the  provinee  of  Coile-Sjria,  which  had  been 
conqaerad  by  ^  btber,  waa  sttscked  by  Antiochua  the  Great,  wbo  at 
first  obtained  poaaassion  of  tbe  greater  part  of  it  through  tbe  treacheiy 
of  Theodotus,  the  Egfptisn  governor.  In  the  following  year  how- 
ever the  foroea  of  Ptolemy  were  more  aucoesafuL  Antiocfana  was 
defeated  in  a  great  battle  foogbt  at  Baphia.  near  Osza,  b.o.  317  ;  and 
Cotle-Syrla  and  Palestine  were  ceded  to  Ptolemy  by  a  treaty  made  in 
tbe  same  year.  (Polyb.,  It.  37  ;  v.  79-87.  [Antioohub  lit]  Phili*. 
patoE  died  BiO.  SOS,  after  » teign  of  WTenteen  years.    (Clinton.) 


y.  PTOLEH.XUS,  sumamed  EPITHANES,  or  <  Ulnatriona,'  tba 
aon  of  F.  Pliilopstor  and  Arainoe,  waa  only  five  yean  <Ad  at  the  death 
of  Lis  father.  (Juatin,  xxx.  2.J  Antiooho^  tha  Orest  thought  it  a 
favourmbla  opportunity  not  only  to  reoover  CceleSyria,  bat  also  to 
obtain  the  sovereignty  of  Egypt,  and  accordingly  united  with  Fbllip, 
king  of  Haoedon,  Co  divide  the  Egyptian  dominiona  between  them. 
(Polyb.,  iii.  2 ;  Liv.,  xxii  14.)  Tha  guardiana  of  tha  young  king  took 
the  preoaatioQ  of  placiag  him  under  the  protection  of  the  Romana, 
which  the  latter  willingly  nndertook,  at  they  were  anxious  to  obtain 
a  pretext  for  attacking  Philip  and  Antiochua.  (Juatin,  xxx.  2,  8.)  - 
Livy  also  mentiona  (xiiL  9)  so  Egyptian  embasay  to  Rome  in  Be.  209. 
When  the  Bomana  were  engaged  in  tbeir  war  with  Philip.  Antiochua 
ntlaoked  the  dominions  of  Ptolemy,  and  redncad,  in  fi.c.  19S,  all  tiie 
cities  in  (kele-Syria.  He  alao  conquered  Seopaa,  who  bad  In  tha 
preceding  year  bronght  0000  aoxiliariei  to  Ptolemy.  (Liv.  xxiiiL  IB.) 
But  as  Ajitiochna  waa  aniioas  to  prosecute  hiaoonqneit  in  Asia  Minor, 
he  proposed  a  treaty  of  marrisgs  tietwaen  hia  daughter  and  Ptolamy, 
to  be  consummated  when  both  came  of  age,  by  which  Ccale-Syria  and 
Palestine  were  to  be  given  with  tbe  prineeas  aa  a  dowry.  (Holjbu, 
zivlii.  17 ;  Joseph., '  Ant.,'  xiL  4,  §  I.)  Tbia  marriage  waa  afterwards 
celebrated  in  the  year  B.a.  192  or  193,  when  Ptolemy  was  about  seven- 
teen yeara  of  age.  PColemy  died  e.c.  181,  and  ia  ssid  to  hava  bean 
pois<Kied.  (Hien)a,'AdDsn.,'c  II.)  He  left  threechildren,  P.Philo- 
metor,  P.  Pbytoon,  and  Cleopatra,  who  eras  snooenively  married  to  her 
two  brothen.    (Joseph,  ■  AaCiq.,'  xii.  4,  g  It ;  JuaHo,  xutul  8.) 
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VI.  PT0LE1££US,  euniamed  FHILOMETOR»  or  '  znotheMoTiog/ 
was  a  child  when  hii  father  died ;  but  thegoTemment  waa  conduoteid 
by  his  mother  Cleopatra.  Daring  the  life-time  of  Cleopatra  the  king- 
dom of  Egypt  enjoyed  repose ;  bat  on  her  death  her  brother  Antiochua 
Epiphanea  claimed  Coele-Syria  and  Palestine,  which  had  been  given  to 
Ptolemy  Epiphanes  as  his  wife'a  dower.  In  B.a  171  Antloohua 
invaded  Egypt  and  defeated  the  army  of  Philometor  at  Peloaiam; 
and  in  the  following  year  he  took  most  of  the  principal  towns  in 
Egypt,  with  Uie  exception  of  Alexandria,  and  obtained  poaaesaion  of 
the  person  of  Philometor.  After  the  oaptare  of  Philometor,  the 
Alexandrines  raised  his  brother  to  the  throne,  who  took  the  name  of 
Eaei^ctes  XL,  but  is  more  commonly  known  by  that  of  Physcon. 

In  B.0. 169  AntiochuB  invaded  Egypt  for  the  third  time,  under 
pretence  of  restoring  the  kingdom  to  PhUometor.  He  laid  aiege  to 
Alexandria,  and  would  probably  have  obtained  poasesaion  of  the  city, 
Lad  not  ambassadors  come  from  Rome,  who  commanded  him  to 
abandon  the  attempt.  Afraid  of  provoking  a  war  with  the  Romana, 
he  retired  from  Egypt,  leaving  Philometor  nominal  king  of  the  whole 
country  with  the  exception  of  Alexandria.  He  appeara  to  have  hoped 
that  the  quarrels  of  the  brothera  would  have  atUl  further  weakened 
the  country  and  rendered  it  an  easier  conquest  to  him;  but  they, 
seeing  trough  his  ambitious  deaigna,  agreed  to  divide  the  royal  power 
between  them,  and  turn  their  forcea  against  him.  Disappointed  in  bis 
object,  Antioohua  again  Invaded  Egypt  in  the  follbwing  year  (b.o.  168), 
and  declared  that  he  would  not  withdraw  his  forcea  unless  Cyprus, 
and  the  strong  city  of  Pelosium,  with  the  surrounding  country,  wera 
ceded  to  him.  As  the  posaeasion  of  the  city  of  Pelusium  would  have 
enabled  him  at  any  time  to  overrun  Egypt,  his  proposals  were  refused ; 
^and  he  accordingly  marched  towards  Alexandria,  bat  was  again  met 
within  four  milea  of  the  city  by  the  Roman  ambassadors,  who  com- 
pelled him  to  depart  from  Egypt.    (liv.,  xlv.  11, 12.) 

The  two  brothers  however  did  not  agree ;  and  in  the  aeventh  year 
of  their  joint  reign  Philometor  waa  dnven  from  Egypt  by  Phyacon, 
and  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  Rome.  He  was  treated  with  great 
distinction  by  the  senate,  who  restored  him  to  his  kingdom,  and 
limited  the  dominions  of  Physcon  to  Cyrenop  (Liv-» '  Epit,'  46,  47 ; 
Valerius  Max.,  ▼.  1,  §  1.)  In  the  following  year  Physcon  went  to 
Rome  to  complain  of  the  unequal  division  of  the  Egyptian  kingdom, 
and  to  beg  that  ("Cyprus  might  be  given  to  him.  Hie  senate  complied 
with  his  request,  and  commanded  Philometor  to  surrender  that  island 
to  his  brother.  Philometor  howerer  refused  to  do  eo ;  and  the  Romans 
accordingly  declared  war  against  him,  B.a  159  (Diod.  Sia,  yoL  ii. 
p.  626,  ed.  Wesseling),  but  did  not  prosecute  it  with  much  activity. 
They  did  not  send  any  force  to  the  assistance  of  Physcon,  but  gave 
permission  to  their  allies  in  Greece  and  Asia  to  enlist  under  his 
standard.  (Polyb.,  xxxiii.  5.)  In  the  war  which  followed  between 
the  brothers  the  Romans  took  no  part.  Physcon  waa  defeated  in 
Cyprua,  and  fell  into  the  handa  of  Philometor,  who  however  foivave 
him,  and  allowed  him  to  retain  the  aovereignty  of  Gyrene.  (Polyb., 
xll2 ;  Diod.  Sxe.,  toL  ii.  p.  688.) 

About  the  year  B.a  151,  Ptolemy  Philometor  marched  into  Syria  to 
support  Alexander  Bales  (Justin,  xxxv.  1),  who  had  been  acknowledged 
king  of  Syria  by  the  Romans,  in  opposition  to  Demetrius  the  rightful 
heir.  [Alexandbb  Balas,  vol  i  coL  119.]  By  tiie  assistance  of 
Philometor  and  the  kings  of  Pergamus  and  Cappadoda,  Alexander 
obtained  poasesaion  of  the  throne,  and  married,  in  B.a  150,  Cleopatra, 
the  daughter  of  Philometor.  (1  Mace,  x.  57,  58;  Joseph.,  'Antiq.,* 
xiii.  4,  §  1.)  Shortly  alterwarda  however  Philometor,  accusing  Alex- 
ander of  an  intention  to  murder  him,  took  away  his  daughter,  and 
gave  her  in  marriage  to  Demetrius  II.  He  then  marched  into  Syria, 
and  was  crowned  at  Antioch  as  king  of  Asia  and  Egypt ;  but  afraid  of 
exciting  the  jealousy  of  the  Romans,  he  relinquished  Syria  to  his  new 
son-in-law.  Daring  these  transaotiona  Alexander  was  in  Cilioia ;  and 
as  soon  as  he  heard  of  what  had  tsken  place,  he  marched  towards 
Antioch,  near  which  he  was  defeated  by  Ptolemy  and  Demetriua^ 
B.C.  146.  Philometor  howcTer  died  a  few  days  afterwards  of  the 
wounds  which  he  had  received  in  battle.  (1  Mace,  xi  1-18; 
Joseph.,  'Antiq.,'  xiii.  4,  §  6-8;  Justin,  xxxix.  2)  He  left  a  eon, 
who  was  only  a  child  at  his  death,  and  two  daughters  of  the  name  of 
Cleopatra,  of  whom  one  married  suooesaively  Alexander  Bales  and 
Demetrius,  aa  already  atated,  aod  the  other  afterwards  reigned  in 
Egypt  jointly  vrith  her  sons. 

VII.  PTOLEMiEUS,  sumamed  EUERQETES  IL,  or  PHYSCON 
'  Big-Belly,'  succeeded  his  brother  B.a  146,  and  commenced  his  reign 
by  putting  to  death  his  brother's  son.  (Justin,  xxxviii,  8.)  Physcon 
is  represented  by  the  ancient  writers  as  a  cruel  and  eezmual  tyrant 
He  derived  hia  name  of  Physcon,  or  Big-Belly,  from  his  unwieldy  form ; 
for  he  was,  according  to  Justin  (xxxviii  8)  and  Diodorus  (vol  ii  p.  597), 
ugly  in  face,  short  in  stature,  big-bellied,  and  more  like  a  beast  than  a 
man.  The  portrait  which  Riosellini  gives  of  Physcon,  from  the  andent 
monuments  of  Egypt^  is  also  that  of  a  fat  and  sensual  man.  Pod- 
donius  the  Stoic  also  described  him  (Athen.,  xii.  p.  549)  as  a  fat 
imwieldy  man,  who  never  went  out  without  a  stick. 

He  married  Cleopatra,  his  own  sister  and  his  brother^s  widow,  who 
bore  him  a  aon  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign,  while  he  was  at  Mem- 
phis for  the  purpose  of  bemg^  crowned.  (Diod,  toI.  ii  p.  595.)  He 
soon  afterwards  put  away  his  sister,  and  married  her  younger  daughter, 
his  own  niec^  Cleopatnu    He  practised  all  kinds  of  orneltieB  upon 


his  subjects,  till  at  length  Alexandria  became  almost  deserted,  and 
Physcon  was  obliged  to  solidt  strangers  to  settle  there.  (Justin, 
xxxviii  8.)  He  possessed  an  able  minister  in  Hierax  (Diod.,  vol.  ii 
p.  597),  who  compensated  in  some  degree  for  the  misconduct  of  the 
king,  and  restrained  for  a  time  the  discontents  of  his  subjects ;  but 
at  length  the  people  could  bear  his  cruelty  no  longer,  and  in  the 
sixteenth  year  of  his  reign  compelled  him  to  fly  to  Cyprua  The 
government  was  committed  by  the  people  to  Cleopatra,  his  sister  and 
divorced  wife.  Her  son  was  with  his  father  at  Cyprus;  and  Physcon, 
fearing  lest  she  might  make  use  of  her  son's  name  to  strengthen  her 
OD  the  throne,  put  him  to  death,  and  sent  his  hands,  feet,  and  head 
to  Cleopatra,  with  directions  that  they  should  be  given  her  in  the 
midat  of  an  entertainment  (Diod.,  vol.  ii.  p.  €02,  603;  Jnatin, 
xxxviii  8 ;  Liv.,  <  Epit,'  59 ;  Valer.  Max.,  ix.  2,  §  5.)  In  the  war 
which  followed,  Phyacon  again  obtained  possesdon  of  the  throne, 
which  he  held  till  his  death,  B.a  117. 

In  the  year  B.o.  148,  Sdpio  Africanus  waa  aent  at  the  head  of  a 
Roman  embassy  to  Egypt,  and  was  received  with  great  pomp  and 
respect  by  Physcon,  who  conducted  him  as  far  as  Memphis.  (Diod. 
Sic,  vol  il  p.  629,  630;  Justin,  xxxviii.  8.) 

Physcon,  though  a  sensualist  and  a  tyrant,  was  a  patron  of  learning 
and  the  fine  arts.  He  waa  a  disciple  of  Aristarchus,  and  wrote  him- 
adf  an  historical  work,  which  is  frequently  referred  to  by  Athenseus 
(il  p.  71 ;  xK  p.  654,  ftc).  Physcon  bad  by  his  niece  Cleopatia  five 
children ;  two  sons,  Ptolemy  Soter  and  Alexander,  and  three  daughters, 
Trypheea,  Cleopatra,  and  Selene.  He  also  left  an  illegitimate  aon, 
Ptolemy  Apion,  who  reigned  at  Cyrene,  and  bequeathed  his  kingdom 
to  the  Romana  at  his  death  in  B.a  96.    (Clinton,  vol  iii.  p.  389.) 

VIII.  PTOLEMiEUS,  sumamed  SOTER  IL,  but  more  frequently 
called  L ATH  Y'RUS  (Strab.,  p.  795),  succeeded  his  father  Euergetes  IL, 
B.O.  117.  He  reigned  together  with  his  mother  Cleopatra,  who  wished 
to  have  her  younger  son  Alexander  for  her  partner  on  the  throne,  but 
she  was  obliged  by  the  people  to  select  the  dder.  (Justin,  xxix.  3.) 
She  always  showed  the  greatest  hostility  to  her  dde^t  son,  who  is 
sometimes  in  consequence  called  ironically  Philometor.  (Paua,  I,  ix. 
§  1.)  During  the  lifetime  of  Phyacon,  Lathyms  waa  aent  to  Cyprua ; 
and  though  compelled  to  make  him  king,  she  did  everything  in  her 
power  to  weaken  his  authority.  At  the  commencement  of  his  reign 
she  compelled  him  to  put  away  lus  sister  Cleopatra,  to  whom  he  waa 
married,  and  marry  his  youngest  sister  Selene.  (Justin,  xxxix.  3.)  She 
gave  the  island  of  Cyprus  to  her  younger  son,  and  after  reigning  ten 
years  in  conjimction  vrith  Lathyrus,  at  length  raised  an  insurrection 
in  Alexandria  againat  him,  which  compelled  him  to  leave  E^pt  She 
permitted  him  however  to  retire  to  Cyprua,  after  taking  away  from 
him  his  wife  Selene ;  and  she  recalled  her  younger  son  Alexander  to 
Egypt,  and  assodated  him  with  her  in  the  government,  B.a  107. 
(Justin,  xxxix.  4 ;  Paus.,  I  9,  §  2.) 

Lathyrus  subsequently  took  an  active  part  in  the  affairs  of  Palestine. 
G^aza  and  aome  other  cities  of  Palestine  requested  his  aasiatance 
againat  Alexander  Jannasus,  and  he  accordingly  landed  in  Palestine 
with  an  army  of  80,000  men.  (Joseph.,  *- Antiq.,'  xiii  12.)  He  at  first 
met  with  condderable  success,  but  Cleopatra,  fearing  lest  her  son, 
after  the  conquest  of  Palestine,  should  march  upon  Egypt,  sent  an 
army  to  the  assistance  of  Alexander,  which  compelled  Lathyrus  to 
give  up  the  war  and  retire  to  Cyprus. 

In  the  year  B.o.  89,  Cleopatra  was  put  to  death,  after  a  reign  of 
twenty-eight  years,  by  her  favourite  son  Alexander,  who  wished  to 
obtain  the  sole  possesdon  of  the  crown.  The  people  however  rose 
againat  him  a  few  montha  after,  and  compelled  him  to  fiee  from  Egypt. 
His  brother  Lathyrus  was  then  restored.  (Paus.,  I  9,  §  2,  8 ;  Justin, 
xxxix.  5.)  The  dty  of  Thebes  however  refused  to  submit  to  his 
authority ;  but  it  was  taken  and  plundered  after  a  dege  of  three  years. 
(Paua,  l  9,  §  3.)  He  died  b.o.  81,  leaving  a  daughter,  Berenice  or 
Cleopatra,  and  two  illegitimate  sons,  Ptolemy  Auletes  and  Ptolemy 
who  reigned  in  CypmsL  The  latter  is  mentioned  in  several  of  Cicero's 
orations  ('  Pro Sextio,'  26 ;  'Pro  Domo,'  8,  20 ; ' Pro  Flacco,'  18). 

There  is  some  difficulty  respecting  the  immediate  sucoeaaor  of 
Lathyrua.  It  appears  that  there  were  two  kings  of  the  name  of  Alex- 
ander, who  aucceasively  reigned  between  the  death  of  Lathyrus  and 
the  acceadon  of  Auletes ;  but  as  Clemens  of  Alexandria  ('  Strom.,'  I, 
pi  331)  and  Strabo  (xvii.,  p.  796)  both  mention  Auletes  as  the  im- 
mediate Bucceasor  of  Lathyrua,  the  authority  of  the  two  Alexanders 
was  probably  not  admowledged  in  all  parts  of  Egypt,  or  they  must  at 
least  have  reigned  for  a  very  short  time.  The  subject  is  fally  discussed 
by  Mr.  Clinton  (vol  iil,  pp.  891-92). 

IX.  PTOLEM.£US,  snmamed  KEOS  DION Y'SUS,  '  the  young 
Dionysus,'  bat  more  commonly AULE^TES,  '  the  piper,'  was  an  ille- 
gitimate son  of  Lathyrus,  and  succeeded  to  the  throne^  b  a  81.  His 
vices  and  low  habits  made  him  contemptible  to  his  people  (Strabo, 
XYil,  p.  796 ;  compare  Cic,  'De  Leg.  Agrar.,'  il  16),  who  expelled  him 
from  Alexamlria  in  B.a  58.  He  came  to  Rome  in  the  same  year,  and 
on  his  way  thither  met  Cato  at  Rhodes.  (Plut,  'Cat  BCin.,'  c.  35.) 
The  Alexandrians  placed  upon  the  throne  Berenice,  the  daughter  of 
Auletea»  and  sent  ambassadors  to  Rome  to  plead  their  cause  against 
the  king.  Auletea  however  found  means  to  gun  over  a  large  party  in 
the  senate.  Cicero  made  a  speech  in  his  favour,  which  was  afterwards 
pobUshed,  but  of  which  only  a  few  fragments  have  come  down  to  us ; 
and  the  creditors  of  Anletels,  who  were  very  numerous,  used  every 
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exertion  to  obtain  Ue  reetontioii  to  his  kingdom.  In  the  following 
year,  B.a  57,  the  eenate  pawed  a  decree  for  his  restoration ;  but  in 
B.a  56  there  was  much  dispute  respecting  the  manner  in  which  aod 
the  persons  by  whom  he  should  be  reatoivd.  In  consequence  of  the 
opposition  which  was  made  against  him,  nothing  was  done  in  that 
year ;  and  we  find  that  he  retired  in  despair  to  Ephesus.  (Dia,  zzzix. 
12-16 ;  etc., '  Ep.  ad  Qu.  Fr./  il  2;  'Ad  Fam.,'  L  1,  2.)  Auletes  how- 
ever  poosessed  a  powwful  friend  in  Pompey,  aoA  in  consequence  of  his 
support  he  preTsiled  upon  Qabinius,  m  b.c.  55,  to  undertake  his 
restoration.     (Dioi,  xzziz.  55 ;  Strabo,  xviL,  p.  796 ;  Liy.,  '  Epit/ 

105;  Cio.,'inPison.,'21.) 

Berenice,  whom  the  Alexandrians  placed  upon  the  throne,  first 
married  Seleucus,  called  Cybiosactes  by  Strabo,  the  pretended  son  of 
Antiochus  Eusebe%  and  aCterwards  Arohelaus,  the  son  of  the  Archelaus 
who  had  carried  on  war  against  Sulla.  Auletes,  on  his  restoration  in 
B.C.  55,  put  to  death  both  Archelaus  and  his  daughter.  (Strabo,  xriL, 
p.  796.)  Auletes  8uryi?ed  his  restoration  about  three  years  and  a 
half,  and  died  in  the  beginning  of  May,  B.a  51.  (Clinton,  toL  iii,  p. 
895.)  He  left  two  sons,  called  Ptolemy,  and  two  daughters,  (Heo- 
patra  and  Arsinoe.     The  history  of  his  two  sons  is  given  under 

CLEOrATRA. 

PTOLEBC^US,  CLAUIDIUS^  a  natiTe  of  BSgypt,  but  the  place  of 
his  birth  is  not  sscertained  :  the  surname  of  Pelusiota,  which  is  given 
to  him  in  some  editions  of  his  works,  appears  to  be  a  mistake  of  the 
copyists  or  translators.  He  lived  at  Alexandria  in  the  first  half  of  the 
2nd  century  of  our  era,  under  the  reigns  of  Hadrian  and  Antoninus 
Pius.  Nothing  mora  is  known  of  his  life,  except  his  works.  He  was 
an  astronomer,  ohronologist,  and  geographer.  Ptolemy's  Qeography 
was  for  many  centuries  the  text-book  in  that  science  for  all  the  schools, 
and  was  superseded  only  in  the  15th  century,  in  consequence  of  new 
information  derived  from  the  discoveries  of  the  Venetian,  Portuguese^ 
and  other  travellers  and  navigators. 

Ptolemy  and  Strabo  followed  a  different  method  in  their  respective 
works.  Strabo's  woric  is  a  descriptive  geography;  Ptolemy's  is  a 
mathematical  geography.  Strabo  wrote  mainly  for  the  instruction  ot 
persons  engaged  in  administration  :  he  deecribes  the  physical  character 
of  each  country,  its  extent  and  its  political  divisions ;  he  givee  some  his- 
torical account  of  the  various  peoples  that  had  inhabited  it ;  and  he  then 
proceeds  to  notice  the  subdivisions,  the  mountains,  valleys,  rivers,  and 
towns,  with  their  respective  distances  from  each  other,  and  the  objects 
worthy  of  renoark  in  them.  He  makes  us  acquainted  with  each  place 
in  a  manner  resembling  that  of  modem  books  of  travels,  or  guide- 
books. Ptolemy  on  the  other  hand  applies  himself  to  fix  the  astro- 
nomical position  of  each  place;  he  gives  a  bare  list  of  namea  of 
mountains,  rivers,  and  towns,  with  their  respective  longitude  and 
latitude,  without  any  description,  or  at  least  only  a  fow  words. 
Strabo  endeavours  to  ascertain  the  forms  of  the  large  masses  of  land 
and  of  the  seas  by  a  combination  of  itinerary  distances  between 
various  points,  refnrring  aolj  to  a  few  positions  which  had  been 
ascertained  by  actual  observation ;  Ptolemy  fixes  the  position  of  each 
place  as  if  it  were  ascertained  by  astronomical  observation.  Ptolemy 
availed  himself  of  the  labours  of  Eratosthenes^  Hipparchus,  and  the 
other  mathematicians  of  the  Alexandrian  school  [Hipparchus]  ;  but 
by  adopting  the  method  of  Hipparchus  in  the  projection  of  the  map, 
in  order  to  assimilate  it  to  the  spheroidal  form  of  the  earth,  he  com- 
mitted a  material  error  in  his  longitudes,  all  of  which  he  placee  too 
far  to  the  east  Beginning  from  Cslpe,  he  places  it  5"  Mst  of  the 
Sacrum  Promontorinm  of  Iberia  or  Spain,  an  error  of  1*  50',  and 
goes  on  increasing  the  excess  of  longitude  as  he  advances  to  the  esst* 
ward,  making  the  length  of  the  Mediterranean  twenty  degrees  more 
than  it  is.  He  prooeeds  through  Asia  in  the  same  way,  tiU  he  places 
the  mouths  of  the  Ganges  above  forty-six  degrees  more  to  the  east- 
ward than  the  true  position.  Qosselin,  at  the  end  of  his  '  G^ographie 
des  Grecs  analyst  gives  tables  which  show  the  difference  between 
Ptolemy's  positions  and  the  true  ones,  Qosselin  supposes  that 
Ptolemy  was  led  into  this  material  error  by  estimating  the  degree  of 
longitude  at  500  stadia  at  the  equator,  and  at  400  stadia  in  the  parallel 
ofKhodes;  while  Eratosthenee  had  reckoned  the  first  at  700  stadia 
and  the  second  at  555.  But  Ptolemy  retained  Eratosthenes's  measure 
of  700  stadia  for  a  degree  of  latitude,  because  he  found  that  if  he  were 
to  reckon  the  degree  of  latitude  at  500,  all  his  latitudes,  several  of 
whidi  had  been  fixed  by  observation,  would  be  too  high ;  and  that 
Alexandria,  for  instance,  instead  of  being  in  81*,  would  m  in  48%  and 
Marseille  in  60*.  The  different  value  given  to  the  stadium  by  cUffer- 
ent  geographers  was  a  cause  of  much  confusion.  "Eratosthenes,'* 
says  Qosselin,  "  had  fixed  the  distance  between  the  Sacrum  Promon- 
torinm of  Spain  and  the  eastern  mouth  of  the  Ganges  at  70,000  stadia. 
These  70,000  stadia  being  reduced  into  degrees  of  700  stadia  each,  give 
100  degrees  for  the  whole  longitudinal  distance^  which  is  not  far  horn 
the  trwu  But  Ptolemy,  by  taking  his  degree  of  loi^tude  too  small, 
made  146  degrees  between  the  two  points.  But  again,  if  we  reduce 
these  146  degrees  at  the  rate  of  500  stadia  each,  we  shall  have  about 
78,000  stadia."  See  also  on  this  subject  both  Mumert  and  Ukert,  in 
their  respective  works,  both  entitled  '  Geographic  der  Grieehen  und 
Bomer.' 

Dr.  Brehmer,  in  his '  Entdeckongen  im  Alterthum,'  1822,  pretends 
ttiat  Ptolemy  consulted  some  Phoenician  charts,  and  he  lays  great 
stress  upon  the  geographical  knowledge  of  the  ancient  Fhconicians. 


Qosselin  however,  as  well  as  Heeren  ('  Commentatio  de  Fontibus  Geo- 
graphicorum  Ptolemsn,  Tabularumque  iis  annexarum,'  Gottingen, 
1827),  reject  Brehmer's  hypothesiB :  they  reduce  within  very  moderate 
dimensions  the  supposed  geographical  and  astronomical  knowledge  of 
the  Phoenicians,  and  trace  the  sources  of  Ptolemy's  peculiar  informa- 
tion to  other  quarters,  and  especially  to  the  discoveries  and  conquests 
made  by  Roman  commanders  between  the  time  of  Augustus  and  the 
age  of  the  Antonines,  to  the  long  peace  which  subsisted  between  the 
Romans  and  the  Parthians  under  Hadrian  and  Antoninus  Pius,  and 
the  flourishing  conmierce  which  was  carried  on  during  that  period 
between  the  Roman  empire  and  the  remotest  parts  of  India.  Marinus 
of  Tyre,  who  lived  about  the  year  100  of  our  era,  had  written  a  geo- 
graphy and  constructed  maps  of  which  Ptolemy  availed  himself 

Ptolemy  besins  by  stating  in  his  first  book  the  object  of  his  work, 
and  explains  the  elements  of  mathematical  geography.  He  then,  ^ter 
mentioning  with  praise  his  predecessor  Marinus  of  Tyre,  notices,  in 
chapters  vi.  to  xviii.,  the  errors  into  which  that  geographer  had  fisllen, 
and  corrects  them.  Marinus  had  read  the  geographioJ  works  and 
itineraries  of  most  of  those  who  had  preceded  him,  and  had  constructed 
maps  which  he  repeatedly  corrected  in  successive  editions;  but 
Ptolemy,  as  he  says,  still  found  much  to  correct  in  the  work  of 
Marinus.  Ptolemy  mentions  several  travellers  from  whose  itineraries 
Marinus  had  derived  much  of  his  information ;  but  he  adds  (chap.  17) 
that  some  ot  the  information  oolleoted  by  Marinus  had  been  super- 
seded by  the  testimony  of  more  recent  travellers  and  navigators, 
whom  he,  Ptolemy,  had  consulted,  especially  with  regard  to  the 
remote  regions  of  India^  In  the  last  three  chaptere  of  the  first  book 
Ptolemy  describes  the  method  of  drawing  maps  adapted  to  represent 
the  spherical  form  of  the  globe. 

With  book  iL  begins  the  description  of  the  known  world,  which  in 
the  time  of  Ptolemy  extended,  from  weet  to  east,  from  the  Fortunate 
or  Canarv  Islands,  where  Ptolemy  places  his  first  meridian,  to  the 
vaguely  defined  regions  of  Series  and  Sinse,  near  the  western  and 
south-western  borders  of  Chins,  somewhere  between  100*  and  105* 
east  of  London,  embracing  sltogether  about  120*  of  longitude,  or 
one-third  of  the  actual  droumferenoe  of  the  globe,  which  extent  how- 
ever, through  Ptolemy's  error  slready  noticed,  was  magnified  by  him 
to  180%  or  a  full  hemisphere.  To  the  northward  Ptolemy's  known 
world  extended  to  the  sixty-third  parallel  of  north  latitude,  in  which 
he  places  the  island  of  Thule  north  of  Caledonia,  near  the  site  of  the 
Shetland  Islands.  Some  think  that  the  Thule  of  Ptolemy  was  Norway. 
To  the  south,  Ptolemy's  known  world  extends  nearly  to  the  equator, 
but  he  places  his  latitudes  about  ten  degrees  too  far  south.  He 
places  the  sources  of  the  true  Nile,  or  Abiid,  in  about  7*  S.  lat,  and 
the  emporium  of  Rhapta,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  and  that  of 
Cattigara,  on  the  coast  of  the  Sinse,  in  about  8*.  By  comparing 
Ptolemy's  world  with  that  of  Strabo,  it  may  be  seen  how  much  the 
limits  of  the  known  world  were  extended  during  the  century  and  a 
quarter  which  elapeed  from  the  time  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius  to  that 
of  the  Antonines.  Strabo's  information  did  not  extend  northwards 
beyond  the  Elbe ;  of  Britain  he  knew  little,  and  of  Hibemia  nothing ; 
to  the  eastward  it  only  extended  as  far  as  Taprobana  (Ceylon)  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Ganges.  Ptolemy  added^  information,  though  it  was 
vague,  of  India  beyond  the  Ganges,  the  Chersonesus  Aurea,  and  the 
countries  of  Serica  and  Sinse  east  of  the  Chersonesus  Aurea.  Strabo 
had  made  the  Hyrcanian  or  Caspian  Sea  a  gulf  of  the  Northern 
Ocean,  though  Herodotus  (i,  a  203)  had  described  it  as  a  lake. 
Ptolemy  also  describes  it  as  a  lake,  retaining  however  the  error  of  hia 
predecessor  as  to  making  its  length  from  east  to  west»  instead  of 
from  north  to  south.  This  mistake  originated  probably  in  some  con* 
fused  notion  of  the  existence  of  the  Aral  Lake  east  of  the  Caspian. 
In  one  respect  however  Ptolemy's  information  was  more  remote  from 
truth  than  that  of  Strabo,  for  he  made  the  Indian  Sea  a  gulf,  without 
any  communication  with  the  Atlantic,  and  he  suppoMd  that  the 
south-eastern  coast  of  Africa  turned  to  the  east  and  joined  that  of 
Asia.  This  authority  perpetuated  for  a  long  time  the  error  of  sup- 
polling  that  Africa  could  not  be  droumnavigated  by  the  south.  This 
error  is  the  more  curious,  as  there  was  an  old  tradition,  preserved  by 
Herodotus,  of  the  circumnavigation  of  Africa.  With  regard  to  the 
interior  of  Africa,  Ptolemy's  information  extended  considerably  further 
than  that  of  his  predecessors. 

Ptolemy  proceeds  in  his  description  of  the  world  from  west  to  east. 
He  begins  with  Hibemia,  and  Albion  or  Britain,  stating  the  bearing  of 
the  great  lines  of  coasts  noticing  the  gulfs,  estuaries  of  rivers  and 
oapes^  with  the  longitude  and  latitude  of  each ;  and  he  mentions  the 
names  of  the  vsrious  tribes  and  towns  in  succession,  first  those  slong 
the  coasts^  and  afterwards  those  in  tiie  interior.  His  latitudes  in 
Britain  and  Ireland  are  all  too  high  by  several  degrees.  He  next 
describes  Iberia,  or  Spain,  with  its  divisions  into  provinces,  stating  the 
boundaries  of  each ;  and  then,  following  the  coast,  he  names  the 
various  towns,  rivers,  gulfs,  and  oapee,  fixing  their  respective  positions. 
Few  other  particulars  sre  given.  He  afterwards  describes  Celto- 
Qalatia,  or  Gaul,  and  then  Qermany.  Ptolemy  notices  the  Cherso- 
nesus Cimbrica  and  the  southern  part  of  the  Baltic  as  far  eastwaid  as 
the  river  Cheeinus,  the  modem  Duna.  But  he  does  not  seem  to  have 
known  that  the  Baltic  was  an  inland  sea.  East  of  the  Chersonesus 
Cimbrica  he  places  four  islands^  under  the  name  of  Scandia  Islands. 
Scandinavia  in  his  time  wss  supposed  to  be  an  island.   After  German/ 
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he  deseribM  Rbaotlay  Vindelioia,  Norieum,   PaQnonia   Upper   and 
Lower,  AUdlllyrlA,  or  Libumia. 

Book  iii  eontaioB  a  deflcription  of  the  eastern  part  of  Europe, 
including  Italy,  with  Sidlj,  Cymus  or  Corsica,  Bardhiia,  European 
Sarmatia^  ChersoneBus  Taurica,  the  eonntry  of  the  lazygea  Metanastee, 
Dada,  Hsseia  Upper  and  Lower,  Thraoiay  with  the  CheraoneauB,  Mace- 
donia, EpiruB,  Aobaia,  the  PeloponneauB,  Eubosa,  and  Greta. 

Book  ir.  contains  the  description  of  Libya  (Africa),  namely,  the  two 
Hauritanise,  Numidlay  Africa  Proper,  Cyrenaioa,  Harmarica,  Egypt, 
Libya,  wffithiopia  lottth  of  Egypt,  the  island  of  Heroe,  and  Interior 
iEthiopia. 

Book  T.  relates  to  Western  or  Lesser  Asia,  with  the  Greater  Armenia, 
Colchis,  Iberia,  Albania,  Arabia -(Petrflsa  and  Deserta),  Syria  and  Pales- 
tine, Mesopotamia,  Babylonia,  and  the  island  of  Cyprus. 

Book  vL  treats  of  Asia  Major,  including  Assyria,  Sutiana,  Media, 
Persia,  Partbia,  Hyrcauia,  Carmania,  Arabia  Felix,  Margiana,  Bac- 
triana,  Sogdiana,  Aria,  Paropamisus,  Drangiana,  Arachosia,  Qedrosia, 
the  country  of  the  Sacea,  Soythia  within  and  without  Mount  Imaus, 
and  Serica,  the  metropolis  of  which  is  j^laced  by  Ptolemy  in  88  i^" 
K.  lat,  and  1774°  ^-  long.,  but  which  seems  to  hsTe  been  some- 
where near  the  actual  western  borders  of  China,  or  the  eastern  part 
of  Tibet 

Book  viL  contains  India  within  the  Ganges,  Taprobana,  India  with- 
out the  Gangesi  with  the  Chersonesus  Aurea,  and  farther  still  the 
country  of  the  Sinn,  which  Ptolemy  describes  as  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Serica  and  on  the  east  and  south  by  **  unknown  lands,'*  and 
on  the  west  partly  by  India  beyond  the  Ganges,  and  partly  by  a  great 
gulf  of  the  sea,  which  separates  it  from  the  Chersonesus  Anrea,  which 
forms  the  southern  extremity  of  India  beyond  the  Ganees.  This 
position  seems  to  indicate  the  countries  of  Siam  and  Cambodia^  and 
the  great  gulf  as  the  Gulf  of  Siam.  Ptolemy  then  mentions  another 
gulf  farther  to  the  east  as  the  Gulf  of  Sinse,  perhaps  from  a  confused 
notion  of  the  sea  of  Coehin-China  and  Tonkin.  Cattigara,  a  mercan- 
tile station  on  the  coast  of  Sined,  which  he  places  in  S^**  &  lat,  has 
been  looked  for  by  some  on  the  cosst  of  Borneo.  Qosselin  how- 
erer  thinks  that  the  great  gulf  is  the  Gulf  of  Martaban,  that  Cattigara 
Is  Mergui,  and  Thinte  the  capital  of  the  Sinse,  Tenasserim,  and  that  the 
SinsB  of  Ptolemy  is  the  country  of  Siam,  and  that  Ptolemy's  informa- 
tion did  not  extend  so  far  as  the  eastern  coast  of  the  peninsula  of 
Malacca.  The  length  of  that  peninsula,  and  its  apparent  continuation 
by  the  coast  of  Sumatra,  gave  rise  to  the  notion  of  a  continuous  land 
inclosing  the  Indian  Ocean  on  the  east  and  south,  and  joining  this 
eastern  coast  of  Africa.  The  enormous  size  given  to  Taprobana 
(Ceylon)  by  Ptolemy  and  other  ancient  geographers  probably  origi- 
nated in  their  mistaking  the  peninsula  of  India  for  an  island. 

A  good  Tiew  of  Ptolemy's  known  world,  reduced  to  its  real  extent 
and  position,  is  giten  by  Gosselin  in  a  map  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
volume  of  his '  Recherches  sur  la  Geographic  syst^matique  et  positive 
dee  Andens,  pour  scryir  de  Base  2b  THistoire  de  la  G^graphie 
ancienne,'  4  toIs.  4to,  Paris,  1818.  The  map  is  inscribed  'Orbis 
Veteribu^  not!  Teris  Limitibus  drcumscripti  Specimen  Geogra- 
phicum.' 

The  latter  part  of  book  vil  and  book  viii.  are  a  recapitulation  of  his 
system,  with  a  description  of  the  maps,  twentv-six  in  number,  which 
accompanied  the  work,  namely,  ten  for  Europe,  four  for  Africa,  and 
twelve  for  Asia.     [AaATHODiBMOV.] 

Several  editions  of  Ptolemy's  'Geography,'  translated  into  Latin, 
appeared  in  the  16th  century.  Among  the  best  are  those  of  Rome, 
1478  and  1490.  The  Greek  text  was  first  printed  at  Basel  in  1585, 
under  the  care  of  Erasmus.  Servetus  jmblished  a  Latin  edition  at 
Lyon  in  1541.  Petrus  Bertius  published  the  work  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
Amsterdam,  1610.  A  convenient  edition  of  the  Greek  text  is  that  in 
the  'Taucbnite  Classics,'  82mo,  Lips.,  1843.  The  Abb^  Halma  pub- 
lished at  Paris,  1828,  the  first  book  of  Ptolemy  in  the  Greek  text  with 
a  French  translation,  accompanied  by  a  memoir  '  On  the  Measures  of 
the  Ancients.'  Sickler  published  in  1883,  at  Hesse  Cassel,  Ptolemy's 
description  of  Germany,  from  an  old  Greek  manuscript  in  the  king's 
library  at  Paris,  as  a  specimen  of  an  intended  correct  edition  of  ue 
whole  work,  which  he  proposed  to  publish  by  subscription  :  '  Claudii 
Ptolemni  Germania  h  Codioe  MSpto.  Grseco  antiqulssimo  nondum 
coUato,  qui  Lutetiss  Parisiorum  in  bibliotheca  Manuscriptorum  Regia 
tub  titulo  Cod.  Req.  Fontablandensis,  No.  1401,  asservantnr,  accurate 
descripta ;  edidit  Dr.  F.  C.  L.  Sickler  of  Hildburghausen.'  There  are 
in  the  royal  lit  rary  at  Paris  ten  manuscripts  of  Ptolemy.  It  is  well 
known  that  all  the  old  editions  of  Ptolemy,  both  Greek  and  Latin,  are 
incorrect,  and  that  numerous  errors  were  introduced  into  the  text  bv 
ignorant  transcribers  and  translators,  especially  during  tiie  14th 
century.  It  appears  also  that  as  new  discoveries  took  place  people 
took  upon  themselves  to  interpolate  and  correct  Ptolemy's  text  with- 
out much  discrimination.  ('  Oommentatio  critioo-litteraria  de  Claudii 
PtolemsBi  Geographia,  ejusque  oodieibus,  tarn  manuscriptis  quam  typis 
expressia,  oonscripta,'  k  G.  M.  Raidelio,  Noritoberge,  1787.) 

There  is  in  the  Imperial  Library  at  Vienna  a  fine  manuscript  copy 
aa  parchment  of  Ptolemy's  '  Geography '  in  Greek,  with  27  maps, 
which  are  stated  at  the  end  to  have  been  constructed  by  Agathodsemon 
of  Alexandria.  This  statement  is  found  also  in  another  manuscript  in 
the  library  of  St  Mark  at  Yenioe,  as  well  as  in  others ;  and  Raldelius 
read  the  same  assertion  in  a  fragment  of  an  old  manuscript  of  the 


11th  centun^  The  maps  which  aocomp&ny  the  edition  of  Rome,  1478» 
and  that  of  film,  1482,  appear  to  have  been  copied  from  the  manusoipt 
maps.    (Heeren, '  De  Fontibus,'  ftc.) 

JUBLPCOLA,  PU'BLIUS  VALEHIUa  ffis  original  name  was 
Publiuf  Valerius,  and  the  surname  Publicola  was  given  to  him  as  a 
distinction  for  his  republican  virtues,  ^e  was  of  Sabine  origin,  and 
the  son  of  YolesuB.  During  the  tyrannical  government  of  Tarquiuius 
Superbus,  he  is  said  to  have  been  distinguished  for  his  riches,  wisdom, 
and  affability.  The  first  time  that  we  find  him  tiding  an  active  part  in 
the  affidrs  of  Rome  was  shortly  before  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins, 
when,  with  Sp.  Lucretius,  he  went  from  Rome  to  Collatia  to  avenge  the 
violence  done  to  Luoretis.  He  strenuously  assisted  Brutus  in  effecting 
the  banishment  of  the  Tarquhis  (Plut,  'PubL,  i;  liv.,  ii  2);  and 
when,  after  the  establishment  of  the  consulate,  Tarquiuius  CoUatinus 
had  resigned  his  office,  P.  Valerius  was  appointed  consul  in  his  stead. 
In  the  ensuing  war  of  the  Tarquins,  who  were  aided  by  the  Veientines 
and  TarquinianS,  Valerius  commanded  the  Roman  infantry,  and  gained 
a  great  victory  near  the  forest  of  Arsia  (b.o.  509) :  Brutus,  ySb  col- 
league, fell  in  the  battle.  Valerius,  with  the  spoils  of  the  enemy, 
returned  to  Rome  in  triumph  (Liv.,  ii  7;  Plut.  *  PubL,'  9),  where  on 
the  next  day  he  solemnised  the  obsequies  of  his  colleague.  Valerius 
now  had  no  colleague  appointed  in  the  place  of  Brutus,  and  he  wished 
to  remain  sole  consul,  that  he  might  not  be  thwarted  in  his  plan  of 
confining  the  consular  power  within  proper  limits.  The  election  was 
thus  delayed,  and  when,  in  addition  to  this,  he  built  a  stone  house  on 
the  top  of  the  hill  Velia,  which  looked  down  upon  the  Forum,  near 
S.  Francesea  Romana,  he  exdted  among  his  fellow  citizens  a  suspicion 
that  he  aimed  at  the  kingly  power.  He  himself  in  his  innocence  was 
unconscious  of  the  feelings  which  he  was  exciting,  and  as  soon  as  he 
was  made  aware  of  the  rising  suspicion,  he  appeared  before  the 
assembly  of  the  people  (populus),  and,  as  a  sign  of  respect  lowered 
before,  them  his  fasces,  from  which  the  rods  had  been  previously  taken 
out  He  then  addressed  the  people^  and,  to  convince  them  of  his 
innocenoe,  he  stopped  the  building,  and  ordered  the  part  which  was 
already  finished  to  be  pulled  down.  The  people,  thus  ashamed  of 
their  unfounded  suspicions,  granted  him  a  piece  of  ground  at  the  foot 
of  the  Velia,  where  he  might  build  his  house,  an'd  at  the  same  time 
the  privilege  of  having  the  doors  to  open  out  into  the  street,  while  the 
doors  of  all  other  Roman  houses,  like  our  modem  doors,  opened  into 
the  house.  The  respect  which  he  had  shown  to  the  populus,  whoki  he 
had  clearly  acknowledged  as  the  source  of  his  power,  procured  him 
the  name  of  'Publicola.'  He  still  remained  sole  consul,  and  now  began 
to  carry  out  his  plan.  He  first  filled  up  the  vacancies  in  the  senate 
whioh  had  occurred  during  the  late  revolution  bv  adding  164  senators 
(Kiebuhr,  *  History  of  Rome,'  i.  625,  &c),  and  then  carried  several 
laws  to  prevent  the  restoration  of  the  kingly  government :  he  also 
secured  to  the  plebeians  the  right  of  appeal  to  a  tribunal  of  tneir  own 
order  from  a  sentenoe  pronounced  by  the  consul  which  inflicted  bodily 
punishment  (Plut,  'PubL,'  11;  Liv.,  IL  8;  iiL  65;  x.  9.)  He  is 
also  said  to  have  established  a  public  treasury  in  the  temple  of  Saturn, 
for  the  management  of  which  two  quaestors  (treasurers)  were  appointed. 
(Comp.  Kiebuhr,  *  loc.  cit')  After  he  had  introduoed  these  beneficial 
and  popular  measures,  he  held  the  comitia  for  electing  a  successor  to 
Brutus.  The  curies  appointed  Sp.  Lucretius,  who,  biBing  at  a  veij 
advanced  age,  died  a  few  days  after,  and  in  his  place  was  elected  M. 
Horatius  Pulvillus,  who  at  the  close  of  the  year  was  re-elected  to  the 
consulship  along  with  P.  Valerius  (b.o.  508).  Respecting  the  difficul- 
ties connected  with  the  first  consulship  of  Valerius  and  his  several 
colleagues,  see  Kiebuhr, '  Hist,  of  &ome,'  L  585,  &c.  In  the  war  with 
the  Btruscans  [Porbena]  which  broke  out  in  this  year,  Publicola  and 
his  colleague  were  wotmded,  and  the  Romans  retreated  across  the 
Tiber,  within  the  city.  But  Publicola  subsequently  made  great  havoc 
among  the  Etruscans  by  a  stratagem.  The  celebrated  census  of  Publi- 
cola (Dionys.  'Hal,'  t.  293,  ed.  Sylburg),  at  which  180,000  adult 
Romsns  were  registered,  is  said  to  have  taken  place  in  the  second 
consulship  of  Publicola.  During  the  siege  of  Rome  by  Porsena  (Plut 
'  Publ.,'  17),  or  according  to  Livy,  after  the  battle  of  Aricia,  Publicola 
was  made  consul  a  third  time,  with  P.  Lucretius  (b.o.  507).  It  was  in 
this  year,  according  to  the  tradition  followed  by  Plutarch,  that  Porsena 
attempted  to  negociate  for  the  restoration  of  the  Tarquins,  to  which 
Publicola  offered  the  most  determined  opposition.  Among  the  host- 
ages given  to  the  Etruscan  king  was  Valeria,  the  daughter  of  Publicola, 
and  it  was  he  who  sent  the  maidens  back,  when,  headed  by  Cloelia, 
they  had  made  their  escape. 

Towards  the  end  of  this  year  the  Sabines  invaded  the  Roman 
territory,  upon  which  M.  Valerius,  brother  of  Publicohi,  and  P. 
Postumius,  were  appointed  consuls.  Marcus,  aided  by  the  advice  and 
the  presence  of  his  brother,  gained  two  victories,  and  m  the  last  battle 
he  slew  10,000  of  the  enemy  without  any  loss  on  the  Roman  sido, 
"E^ot  this  Marcus  received  great  rewards,  and  was  honoured  with  the 
same  privilege  as  his  brother,  of  having  the  doors  of  his  house  open 
into  the  street  (Plut,  'Publ.,'  20.)  But  when  the  Sabines  after 
their  defeat,  united  their  forces  with  those  of  the  Latins,  and  the 
danger  thns  became  more  threatening,  Publicola  was  made  consul  a 
fourth  time,  together  with  T.  Lucretius.  The  ^consuls  set  out  against 
the  enemy,  who  were  already  weakened  by  the  desertion  of  some  of 
their  leaders,  and,  after  rataging  the  dountry,  they  gained  a  battle,  In 
which  the  enemy  was  so  mnoh  reduced  that  he  ceased  to  be  formidable 
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tnd  the  eoDBuIi,  with  rich  spoils  and  tiamtfooi  oftptiToi,  nturaad  to 
Rome  in  triumph.  Alter  thia  tflampb,  the  new  codbhIi  for  the 
following  year  were  elected,  and  Publiooia  aoon  afterwarda  died,  or 
acoordiog  to  Pintaroh  pot  an  end  to  his  own  life.  Niebuhr  thinks 
tfaat»  aoQording  to  the  original  legend,  Pablioola  died  in  the  battle  of 
RegUloB,  B.O.  496.  He  was  buried  at  the  publio  expense,  whieh  must 
be  considered  as  an  honourable  distinction,  and  not,  as  Li?y  thinks,  as 
a  proof  of  his  porerty,  and  the  Roman  matrons  mourned  for  him  a 
whole  year,  as  Uiey  hsd  done  for  Brutus.  The  oiUaens  deoreed  that 
the  body  should  be  interred  within  the  elty  near  the  Velia,  and  that 
the  whole  house  of  the  Yalerii  should  enjoy  this  same  privilege, 
for  which  however,  in  subsequent  timesi,  a  symbolical  ceremony  was 
substituted. 

The  real  history  of  Publiooia  is  entirely  disfigured,  and  has  come 
down  to  us  in  the  garb  and  with  all  the  embellishments  of  poetry. 
The  fact  that  Publiooia  is  represented  consul  for  three  successive  yoars, 
togeUier  with  the  fact  that  he  pulled  down  his  house  on  the  hill  Velia, 
and  the  extraordinary  distinction  granted  to  him  and  other  members  of 
his  house,  have  led  Niebuhr  to  suppose  that,  after  the  banishment  of 
the  Tarqiiins,  the  Valeriim  house  for  a  time  possessed  the  right  of 
exercising  the  kingly  power,  for  and  on  behalf  of  the  Titles,  by  one 
of  its  members;  and  he  looks  upon  Publioola's  taking  up  hie  residence 
at  the  foot  of  the  Velia  ss  a  pledge  of  his  intention  to  exercise  his 
royal  authority  as  befitted  a  citisen.  (Miebuhr,  '  Hist,  of  Rome^'  L 
p.  538.) 

PU'BLIUS»  STRUS,  a  native  of  Syria,  was  brought  when  a  boy  to 
Rome  as  a  slave,  but  he  met  with  a  kind  master  who  took  care  of  his 
education,  and  eventually  gave  him  his  freedom.  He  excelled  in 
writing  mimi,  which  were  in  great  vogue  at  Rome  in  the  latter  times 
of  the  republic.  Publius  lived  in  the  time  of  Julius  CsBsar,  who  on  a 
publio  occasion  gave  him  the  preference  over  Laberius  and  other 
contemporary  mimographers.  (Aulus  Gellius,  xvii.  14.)  Publius 
appears  to  have  been  more  correct  and  moral  in  his  writings  than 
authors  of  mimi  generally  were.  St.  Jerome  (*  Bnistola  ad  Ltstam ') 
says  that  the  Romans  used  to  read  his  works  in  their  publio  schools. 
His  works  are  lost,  but  several  of  his  moral  apophthegms,  which 
have  been  preserved  by  Seneca,  Qellius,  and  other  ancient  writers, 
are  remarkable  for  their  laconic  precision  and  justness  of  sense. 
They  have  been  collected  and  printed  at  the  end  of  several  editions  of 
Phsedrus. 

PUFF£NBORF,  SAMCTEL^  was  bom  in  1682  at  the  small  town  of 
Chemnitz  in  Saxony,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  place  his  £ather 
was  settled  as  a  Lutheran  clergyman.  He  received  the  earliest  rudi- 
ments of  his  education  at  Qn'mma,  one  of  the  three  schools  called 
Prince's  ^hools,  founded  by  the  Elector  of  Saxony  in  1650.  Being 
designed  by  his  father  for  the  Protestant  ministry,  he  was  removed 
from  Qrimma  to  the  University  of  Leipzig,  where  he  studied  theology 
for  8evei*al  years.  Accident  and  the  tendency  of  his  mind  led  him 
while  at  Leipzig  to  change  his  course  of  study,  and  about  1656  he 
went  to  the  University  of  Jena,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study 
of  mathematics  under  the  tuition  of  Brhard  Weigel,  whose  improve- 
ments in  the  method  of  teaching  natural  philosophy  had  at  that  time 
excited  great  attention  in  Germany.  About  the  same  time  PuflPendorf 
appears  to  have  first  applied  himself  to  the  law  of  nature. 

About  the  time  that  he  quitted  Jena,  his  brother,  who  had  been 
employed  by  the  Chancellor  Oxenstiem  in  lucrative  and  confidentUd 
offices  under  the  Swedish  government,  advised  him  to  seek  his  fortune 
in  foreign  diplomacy,  and  with  a  view  to  this  ultimate  object  he 
obtained  a  situation  as  tutor  to  the  son  of  the  Swedish  ambassador  at 
Copenhagen.  He  had  scarcely  joined  the  legation  when  a  rupture 
ensued  between  Denmark  and  Sweden,  and  the  whole  family  and 
attendants  of  the  ambassador  were  detained  as  prisoners  during  eight 
months  at  the  Danish  capital  Puilbndorf  employed  the  leisure  which 
this  captivity  afiforded  him  in  investigating  and  arranging  the  principles 
of  general  law  contained  in  the  works  of  Qrotius,  Uobbes,  and  some 
other  political  writers.  These  be  reduced  to  writing,  adding  to  them 
such  reflections  and  arguments  as  had  occurred  to  his  own  mind.  At 
the  time  of  its  composition  this  work  was  not  intended  for  publication, 
but  on  visiting  Holland  shortly  after  his  enlargement  he  was  induced 
by  the  advice  of  a  friend  to  publish  it,  and  it  accordingly  appeared  at 
the  Hague  in  1660  under  the  title  of  'Elementa  Jurisprudentiad 
Universalis.'  This  work,  though  crabbed  in  style  and  greatly 
inferior  in  general  merit  to  the  treatise  '  De  Jure  Natures  et  Gentium,' 
exhibited  much  closeness  of  thought,  and  contained  some  enlarged 
and  origins!  views  upon  the  subject  of  jurisprudence ;  and  the  oircum- 
stanceof  its  dedication  to  the  Elector-Palatine  Charles  Louis,  perhaps 
more  than  its  sabetantial  merits,  made  it  the  foundation  of  the  sub- 
sequent fortunes  of  the  author.  The  elector-palatine  vras  desirous  of 
attracting  attention  to  the  University  of  Heidelbeig,  which  had  fallen 
into  decay;  and  as  one  of  the  means  to  this  obiect  he  founded  a 
professorship  of  the  law  of  nature  and  nations,  and  placed  Puffendorf 
in  the  chair,  intrusting  him  also  in  particular  with  the  education  of 
his  son,  the  electoral  prioce.  PuJQendorf  commenced  his  occupation  as 
professor  at  Heidelberg  m  1661,  and  the  numerous  auditory  attracted 
by  his  lectures  supplied  him  with  pecuniary  independence  as  well  as 
encooragement  to  persevere  in  his  luridical  studies. 

Soon  after  his  establishment  at  Heidelberg  he  directed  his  attention 
to  the  oonstitntion  of  the  body  termed  the  Qermanio  empirs;  and 


struck  with  the  absorditieB  and  ineongruities  of  this  strsnge  compound 
of  princes,  small  republic!^  prelates,  and  knights,  eaoh  of  whom  exeroiBed 
within  Ids  rssneetive  territory  a  deffrse  of  sovereign  authority,  he  oom- 
poaed  a  trsause  exhibiting  in  rather  strong  eoloors  the  usurpations 
and  defects  of  the  system,  and  pointing  oat  practical  remedies  for  the 
grievous  abuses  which  it  had  oooasioned.  Am  the  existing  order  of 
things  in  Germany  was  criticised  in  this  work  vriih  considerable 
frsedom  and  severity,  Poifendoif  did  not  venture  to  publish  it  in  hia 
native  eountry,  or  with  his  own  name;  but  sent  it  to  his  brother 
Isaiah  Puffendorf  who  was  at  that  time  the  Swedish  ambassador  in 
France,  who,  after  showing  it  to  Hezeray,  directed  it  to  be  published 
at  Geneva  under  the  title  of  *  Severini  do  Moaambano,  De  Statu  Imperii 
Germanicl'  This  work  ezdtsd  very  general  attention  in  Europe^  being 
translated  into  German,  EngUsh,  andFrsn^,  and  not  only  involved 
Puffendorf  for  several  ysars  in  an  active  oontroversy  vrith  German 
civilians,  but  exposed  him  to  the  indignation  of  some  of  the  more 
powerful  constituents  of  the  Germanie  body,  and  especially  of  the 
Austrian  government  To  avoid  the  possible  consequences  of  the 
commotion  his  work  had  occasioned,  he  gladly  aooepted  in  1670  an 
invitation  firom  Cliaries  XL  of  Sweden  to  iMOome  profSsssor  of  the  law 
of  nations  at  the  University  of  Lunden,  then  recently  founded. 
About  two  years  after  his  removal  to  Lunden  he  published  the  great 
work  upon  which  his  reputation  at  the  present  day  is  principally 
founded,  entitled  'De  Jure  Natum  et  Gentium.'  It  is  a  very  careful 
and  accurate  digest  of  the  law  of  naturs,  and  being  arranged  on  a 
much  more  soientifle  principle  than  the  work  of  Grottus, '  De  Jure 
Belli  et  Pads,'  is  more  usefud  to  the  student.  Grotius  has  inverted 
the  natural  cnrder  of  treating  the  subject  by  considering  at  once  the 
artificial  states  of  peace  and  war  and  the  law  of  nations,  without  first 
tracing  the  original  principles  of  the  science  as  they  are  found  in 
human  nature.  Puffendorf,  on  the  other  hand,  commences  with  Uie 
law  of  nature,  then  considers  the  subject  as  applied  to  the  oonduet  of 
individuals,  and  lastly  investigates  the  ditticult  and  oomplicated 
questions  which  arise  in  the  intercourse  of  nations. 

In  consequence  of  some  of  the  new  views  cont^ned  in  this  work  it 
was  virulently  assailed  by  contemporaries,  and  involved  the  author  a 
second  time  in  angry  controversy ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  raised  the 
reputation  of  Puffendorf  to  a  great  height  throughout  Europe,  and  a 
few  years  after  its  appearance  the  king  of  Sweden  removed  him  to 
Stockholm,  making  him  his  historiographer,  and  giving  him  the  title 
of  counsellor  of  state.  In  hia  ^eial  diaracter  he  composed  and  pub- 
lished in  Latin  a  '  History  of  Sweden,  finom  the  Expedition  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus  into  Germany  until  the  death  of  Queen  Christine;'  but 
although  a  promising  theme  for  an  historian,  Puffendorf  has  not 
availed  himself  of  the  rich  materials  which  were  placed  at  his  dispossl 
in  the  archives  of  the  Swedish  government  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
render  his  nsrratlve  atttaotivjs  or  oompletCL  In  1688  the  Elector  of 
Brandenburg,  fVederick  William,  invited  him  to  Berlin,  with  the 
consent  of  the  King  of  Sweden,  and  employed  him  in  writing  the 
history  of  his  life  and  reign.  The  elector  also  b^towed  upon  him  the 
title  of  counsellor  of  state,  with  an  annual  pension  of  2000  crowns, 
tn  obedience  to  this  engagement  he  wrote  and  pubUshed,  in  nineteen 
books,  'Commentarii  de  Rebus  Geetis  Frederid  Willielmi  Magni, 
Blectoris  Brandenbuigid,'  a  work  which  neither  experienced  nor 
deserved  greater  success  than  his  previous  historical  performances. 
^His  employment  in  Berlin  wss  considered  to  be  merely  temporary, 
and  he  intended  to  return  to  Stockholm  as  soon  as  he  had  completed 
his  engagement  with  the  Elector  of  Brandehburg ;  indeed  the  Kmg  of 
Sweden  always  continued  his  esteem  for  him,  and  a  few  years  only 
before  his  death,  and  during  his  residence  at  Berlin,  raised  him  to  the 
dignity  of  a  baron.  He  died  however  in  Berlin  October  86, 1694.  A 
complete  catalogue  of  the  voluminous  writings  of  Puffendorf,  and  an 
account  of  the  various  editions  of  each,  will  Im  found  in  a  note  to  the 
article  under  hia  name  in  the '  (General  Dictionary,'  and  also  in  the 
'  Biographic  Universelle.' 

PUGET,  PIERRE,  who  has  been  oaUed  the  Michel  Aneelo  of 
France,  from  his  ability  in  painting  and  architecture,  as  weU  as  in 
sculpture,  and  perhaps  also  on  account  of  a  kindred  enthusiasm  and 
declBion  of  character,  was  bom  In  1622  at  Marseille^  where  hia  father 
practised  as  an  architect  and  sculptor.  It  was  from  him  that  he 
received  hia  first  instructions  in  at%  after  which  he  was  placed  under 
a  shipwright,  or  builder  of  galleys,  to  learn  to  carve  the  ornaments 
used  &  such  vessels.  DiBgusted  witlrthe  drudgery  of  such  workman- 
ship, he  set  out  for  Italy,  and  passed  a  considerable  time  at  Florence^ 
where  he  pursued  his  studies  as  a  sculptor  with  great  success.  He 
next  repairod  to  Rome,  whither  he  was  attracted  by  the  fame  of  Pletro 
de  Cortona ;  and  not  only  did  he  become  the  pupil  of  that  artist^  but 
made  such  progress  under  him  that  he  accompanied  him  to  Florence 
as  his  assistant  in  painting  the  oeilings  of  the  Pitti  palace.  Instead 
however  of  remaining  there,  he  suddenly  resolved  upon  returning  to 
France,  and  he  was  then  only  twenty-onob  On  his  arrival  at  Marseille 
he  was  very  well  recdved,  and  was  shortly  afterwards  commisdoned 
to  design  a  vessel  of  extraordinary  magnificence^  named  La  Reins^  in 
honour  of  Anne  of  Austria.  That  princess  being  desirous  of  obtsining 
accurate  drawings  of  all  the  andent  monuments  at  Rome,  the  person 
commisaioned  by  her  to  procure  them  thought  that  he  could  not  do 
better  than  take  Puget  with  him  for  the  purpose  of  executing  them. 
Puget  accordingly  proceeded  a  second  time  to  Rome^  and  there  spent 
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beiireen  ftw  and  nz  ymm;  but  what  afterwards  becaune  of  that 
valuable  collection  of  drawing!  is  not  known. 

On  hia  seoond  return  from  Italy  he  executed  aeveral  worka  in 
painting ;  but  his^ezoeaBive  application  to  that  art  so  seriously  affected 
his  health,  that  he  renounoed  the  praetioe  of  it,  and  confined  himself 
thenoeforUi  to  architecture  and  soulptore.  His  talents  met  with 
employment  at  Toulon  and  Marseille,  for  which  latter  city  he  projected 
many  embelUshmenis,  which  estabUshed  his  reputation  as  an  architect ; 
and  he  further  ga^e  proof  of  his  skill  in  engineering  by  different  inge- 
nious machines  and  inventions  which  he  introduced  into  the  marine  at 
Toulon. 

He  was  sent  by  Fouquet  to  Gtonoa  for  the  purpose  of  selecting 
marble  for  iome  of  the  works  proposed  to  be  executed  at  Mazseille; 
but  that  minister  being  shortly  sfterwards  disgraced,  instead  of 
returning  home,  Fuget  preferred  Mmaioing  at  Genoa,  where  he  pro- 
duced some  of  his  most  noted  pieces  of  sculpture^  the  two  statues  of 
St  Sebastian  and  St.  Ambrosius,  and  the  grand  bas-relief  of  the 
Anumption,  in  the  dispel  of  the  Albeigo  de'  i*overi,  besides  various 
architectural  ornaments.  At  length  he  was  recalled  by  Colbert^  who 
obtained  for  him  a  pension  of  twelve  hundred  crowns,  in  consequence, 
it  is  said,  of  the  earnest  recommendation  of  Bernini  That  the 
patronage  of  the  one  and  the  recommendation  of  the  other  were  not 
discredited,  is  proved  by  his  two  celebrated  performances  at  Yerssilles, 
the  Milo  of  Crotona,  and  the  group  of  Perseus  and  Andromeda,  the 
former  of  which  is  generally  reckoned  the  chef*d'oeuyre  of  his  chisel, 
and  a  work  that  will  bear  comparison  with  the  sntiqua  He  afterwards 
retired  to  Marseille^  where  he  built  himself  a  small  residence,  which 
he  occupied  until  his  death,  December  2nd,  1694,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-twa 

PUOHE,  WILLIAM  OWEK,  originally  known  as  WiUiam  Owen 
only,  .the  name  of  Pughe  not  having  been  sssumed  by  him  till  ad- 
vanced in  life,  was  boin  at  Tyn  y  Bryn,  in  the  parish  of  Llanfihangel 
V  Pennant  in  Merionethshire^  on  the  7tti  of  August  1759.  Soon  after 
his  birth  his  family  removed  to  Dgryn  in  Ardudwy,  a  district  where 
old  customs  were  more  prevalent  than  in  any  other  part  of  Wales. 
He  first  heard  English  when  sent  to  school  at  seven  years  old,  and 
"in  trying  to  attain  to  a  little  smattering  of  this  language^"  he 
tells  US,  '*!  soon  was  enabled  to  read  my  own."  The  fanmy  was 
numerous,  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  he  was  sent  to  London  to 
earn  his  livings  **  Here,  though  everything  seemed  new,  even  the 
language,"  he  observes,  "yet  so  powerful  were  the  effects  of  early 
habi^,  that  Welsh  books  still  continued  among  the  leading  objects 
of  my  pursuits,  but  I  continued  in  this  great  city  till  about  the  year 
1782  without  knowing  that  any  other  person  in  it  besides  myself  ever 
thought  of  the  Welsh  language  or  of  its  literature^"  Chance  threw 
him  into  the  way  of  Robert  Hughes,  a  Welsh  poet  and  critic,  who 
introduced  him  to  Owen  Jones,  a  tradesman  in  Thames^itreet,  of  whom, 
as  Pughe  remarked,  "it  may  be  truly  said,  that  he  extended  greater 
patronage  towards  precerviug  the  literary  remains  of  Wales  tluin  any 
other  person,  either  in  ancient  or  modem  times."  With  his  support 
and  encouragement,  Owen  Pughe  entered  on  a  course  of  laborious  and 
long-continued  exertion  for  preserring  and  elucidating  the  ancient 
literature  of  Wales,  which  entitled  him  to  the  thanks  of  every  European 
scholar,  though  unfortunately  his  judgment  and  talenta  were  not  on  a 
par  with  his  seal  and  diligence.  In  1789  he  edited  in  conjunction 
with  Owen  Jones  the  poems  of  Dafydd  ap  Qwilym,  a  bard  of  the  14th 
century,  spoken  of  in  terms  of  the  warmest  enthusiaam  by  Borrow,  in 
his  'Lavengro.'  These,  which  were  printed  in  Welfh  only,  were 
followed  in  1792  by  an  edition  of  the  poema  of  Lly  warch  Hen,  supposed 
to  date  from  A.B.  560  to  640,  with  an  English  translation.  These 
pieces  are  of  a  verv  striking  chsracter,  in  particular  the  dreadful 
'  Lament  of  Old  Age,^  in  which  every  stanaa  condudea  with  "  Curse  on 
the  young,  curse  on  the  happy."  As  early  as  1785  Owen  began  the 
compile  tion  of  a  Welsh  and  English  diotionarv  on  a  very  extended 
sosle,  the  publication  of  which  was  commenced  in  1798,  and  brought 
to  a  dose  m  1808.  Though  indispensable  in  every  Welsh  library,  it  is 
often  complained  of  by  those  who  consult  it^  on  aooount  of  the  number 
of  words  it  contains  which  appear  to.  be  of  the  lexioographer^s  own 
manufacture^  of  the  vaguenees  of  many  of  the  Kng^^b  explanations, 
and  of  the  perplexity  occasioned  by  the  spellinff,  which  is  on  a  system 
of  Owen's  own,  differing  from  that  made  use  of  in  ordinary  books.  A 
second  edition,  which  was  issued  at  DmiUgh  in  1882,  is  in  more 
request  than  the  first,  as  the  author  permitted  the  printer  to  make  use 
of  the  usual  spelling.  In  the  year  1801  two  volumes  were  issued  of 
the  'Myvyrian  Archaiology  of  Wales,'  and  in  1807  a  third,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Owen  Jones,  Edward  Williams,  known  by  his 
bardic  name  of  lolo  Morganwg,  and  WilUam  Owen.  This  is  by  far  the 
most  important  publication  In  the  whole  compass  of  Welsh  literature, 
being  a  collection  of  all  the  remains  of  its  poetry,  triads,  and  chxooides, 
from  the  earliest  periods  to  about  the  year  1400,  extending,  if  all  be 
genuine,  over  the  space  of  about  nine  hundred  years.  Jones,  at 
whose  expense  it  was  prindpally  done,  had  made  large  collections  of 
transcripts  for  its  continuation,  which  are  now  depodted  in  the  manu- 
script library  of  the  Britiah  Museum,  to  which  they  were  presented  by 
the  Welsh  School  in  1844.  The  continuation  of  the  work  seems  to 
have  been  prevented  by  disa^^reements  among  the  editors.  Southey, 
who  took  much  interest  in  Wdsh  literature,  and  was  personally 
•cquaiutod  with  both  Williams  and  Owen,  had  a  high  opinion  of  Wil- 


Uams,  but  said  of  Owen  in  a  letter  to  Wynne  m  1828,  **  full  of  Welsh 
information  certainly  he  was,  but  a  muddier-minded  man  I  never  met 
with.**  Williams,  in  a  letter  dated  1818,  which  is  given  in  his  Life  by 
Waring,  saya,  ''  I  am  determined  never  to  write  in  eoiyunction  with 
any  man  whatever,  and  least  of  all  with  WiUiam  Owen,  who  has  with 
his  hobbffhonwm  absolutdy  ruined  evetything  he  ever  took  in  hand. 
In  his  IMctionary  and  Qrammar  he  has  introduoed  into  a  roost  horrid 
cacophony  of  pronunciation  a  most  barbarous  orthography.  In  the 
Wdsh  Archaiology  he  has  altered  the  oithography  hito  that  of  his 
Dictionary  and  Grammar,  thus  fbi^ging  fictitious  authoritiea  for  what 
he  haa  done.  His  Wdsh  writings  may  be  said  to  be  English  written 
in  Wdsh  words,  or  Welsh  words  construed  on  the  prindples  and 
according  to  the  rules  of  the  English  grammar.**  Williams  also  saya 
that  in  Owen's  'Cambrian  Biography,'  "more  than  half  the  articles  are 
erroneous."  The  '  Cambrian  Biography,'  which  was  published  in  1808, 
has  the  merit  of  being  the  first  work  of  the  kind,  and  of  containing  a 
great  number  of  names,  but  the  articles  are  unusually  dry,  and  if 
they  have  not  the  merit  of  accuracy  can  have  no  other.  The 
'  Cambrian  Register,'  a  misodlany  of  which  Owen  seems  to  have  edited 
three  volumes  (the  first  in  1796,  the  last  in  1818),  is  of  a  superior 
kind,  and  contains  an  unusual  qusntity  of  new  and  entertaining  infor- 
mation. A  Welsh  magadne  which  he  edited,  called  '  T  Qreal,'  bears 
also  a  high  reputation.  In  the  year  1806  he  aucceeded  to  the  estate 
of  Troe-y-Parc^  near  Denbigh,  and  findly  took  up  his  reddeoce  there, 
assuming  in  connection  with  his  inheritance  the  name  of  Pughe.  It 
was  probably  during  some  visits  to  London  which  he  made  al^ut  this 
time,  that  he  became  what  Southey  tdls  us  he  was,  "  one  of  Joanna 
Soutiicott'a  four-and-twenty  dders,"  a  distinction  which  was  united  in 
his  person  with  that  of  a  Fellow  of  the  Sodety  of  Antiquaries,  and 
an  honorary  Doctor  of  the  University  of  Oxford.  A  translation  of 
'  Paradise  Lost '  into  Wdsh,  under  the  title  of '  Coll  Gwynfii,'  appeared 
from  his  pen  in  1819,  and  he  rendered  into  the  same  language  Heber's 
'  Palestine,'  and  many  of  Mrs.  Hemsns's  poetical  pieces.  He  died  on 
the  4th  of  June  1886,  at  Dolyddy  Cae,  a  house  at  the  foot  of  Cader 
Idris,  ending  his  life  not  far  from  the  spot  where  it  had  beguo,  near 
the  mountain  from  which  in  his  writings  he  often  sssumed  the  name 
of  Idrison.  He  wss  married  in  1790,  and  left  two  daughters  and  one 
son:  the  latter,  who  bore  the  name  of  Aneurin  Owen  without  the 
addition  of  Pughe,  was  bom  in  1792,  and  died  in  1851,  at  his  reddence 
of  Tros-y-Paro.  He  edited  the  '  Ancient  Laws  and  Institutes  of  Wales,* 
published  in  1841  by  the  Record  Commiadon. 

PUQIN,  AUGUSTUS,  an  eminent  architectural  draftshian  was 
bom  in  France,  1 762,  but  settled  in  London  at  an  early  age.  He  was 
engaged  as  a  draftsman  and  assistant  by  Nash,  with  whom  he  re- 
muued  many  years.  He  then  found  employment  among  publishers 
in  the  preparation  of  architectural  drawings  for  engraving;  one  of 
the  most  important  of  Ms  earlier  works  being  the  buildings  in  Acker- 
man's  '  Microcosm  of  London,'  1808-11.  He  also  made  the  drawings 
for  a  '  Series  of  Views  in  Islington  and  Pentonville,  with  descriptions 
by  £.  W.  Brayley.'  Subeequently  he  directed  his  attention  more 
particularly  to  the  architecture  of  the  middle  ages ;  and  in  1821  he 
began  the  publication  of  his  'Specimens  of  (^thic  Architecture, 
selected  from  varioua  Andent  Edifices  in  Englan<]^  consisting  of  Plans, 
Elevations,  Sections,  and  parte  at  large ;  cdculated  to  exemplify  the 
varioua  styles,  and  the  praoticd  construction  of  this  class  of  admired 
Architecture : '  it  was  completed  in  1823,  and  forms  2  vol&  folio  and 
4to,  containing  114  plates,  with  descriptions,  chiefly  by  Mr.  E.  J. 
Wilson.  In  1824  he  commenced,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  John  Britton, 
'Architectural  Illustrations  of  the  Buildings  of  London,'  dso  com- 
pleted in  2  vols.  4to ;  and  with  the  same  gentleman  he  published,  in 
folio  and  quarto,  1825-28, '  Spedmens  of  the  Architecturd  Antiquities 
of  Normandy,  measured  and  drawn  l^  A.  Pugin,  and  engraved  by 
Jolm  and  Heniy  Le  Keux.'  This  is  his  best  and  most  important  work, 
and  did  much  to  enlarge  our  knowledge  of  medisevd  architecture;  he 
was  assisted  in  this  work  by  his  son,  the  subject  of  the  succeeding 
notice.  In  1829  Mr.  Pugin  made  tiie  drawings  for  a  work  on  titled 
'Paris  and  its  Environs  displayed;'  and  in  1881  he  prepared,  with 
the  assistsnoe  of  his  son,  '  Qothio  Omsments,  sdected  from  various 
buildings  in  England  and  France.'    He  died  December  19th,  1882. 

PUGIN,  AUGUSTIN  WELBT  NORTHMORE,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  bom  in  1812.  Instrocted  by  his  father  in  the  prindples 
of  architecture,  he  eariy  acquired  under  him  remarkable  fadlity  in 
drawing,  and  travelled  with  him  as  his  assistant^  collecting  materials 
in  Normandy  and  England  for  his  works  on  Gothic  architecture. 
rPuQUr,  A.]  His  first  distinct  employment  was  as  assistant  to  Messrs. 
Grievei^  ^  painting  the  architectunl  scenery  in  her  Mi^esty*s  and 
Covent  Garden  theatres.  He  afterwards  msde  drawings  for  the  furni- 
ture in  Windsor  Castle,  and  designs  for  plate  in  the  mediavd  style 
for  Messrs.  Runddl  and  Bridge.  In  1885  he  removed  to  Salisbury, 
and  commenced  preparing  for  publication  a  series  of  works  illustrative 
of  the  furniture  and  ornamental  work  of  the  middle  ages.  In  1835 
sppeared  his  '  Designs  for  Gothic  Furniture,  in  the  style  of  the 
Fifteenth  Century,'  and  'Designs  for  Iron  and  Brass-Work,  in  the 
style  of  the  XYth  and  XYIth  centuries.'  These  were  followed  in 
1886  by  'Designs  for  Gold  and  Silver^smiths' Work,'  and  'Andent 
Timber  Houses,'  all  of  which  met  with  a  ready  sale,  and  tended  not 
a  little  to  stimulate  the  growing  taste  for  gothio  formsL  His  next 
work  was  one  that^  by  its  caustic  and  irritating  way  of  setting  forth 
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Bome  homo-trutbii^  ftronaad  not  a  little  profeMiomil  feelings' Con- 
traats;  or  a  [MtfalUl  betwMn  the  Noble  Edifioei  of  the  14th  and  15th 
centuries,  and  nmilar  buildiDgs  of  the  praeent  decay  of  Taste;'  a 
Bcoond  and  improred  edition  of  it  was  published  in  1841. 

Mr.  Pugin  had  by  this  time  joined  the  Renan  Catholic  Church, 
to  the  service  of  which  he  henceforth  devoted  his  beat  eneigies. 
Having  received  a  handsome  bequest  from  an  annt,  Mrs.  Welby,  he 
built  himself  a  fandful  residence  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Salisbury, 
and  removed  there,  resolved  to  study  and  evolve  the  principles  of  the 
ecclesisstical  architectnr«  of  the  middle  ag^s.  Having  found  in  the 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury  a  warm  patron,  Mr.  rugin  soon  obtained  oppor^ 
tunitiea  of  exerting  liis  ability;  and  during  the  few  years  that  he 
lived  to  practise  his  profession  he  was  called  upon  to  erect  a  larger 
number  of  Roman  Catholic  churches,  chapels,  convents,  and  schools, 
than  has  probably  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  Englishman  since  the 
Reformation.  The  following  list,  we  believe,  includes  his  chief  works — 
(we  are  indebted  for  it,  and  many  of  the  other  facta  contained  in  this 
notice,  to  a  memoir  of  Pugin  by  his  friend  Mr.  Talbot  Bury,  which 
appeared  in  the  'Builder'  shortly  after  Pugin's  death) : — ^The  cathedral 
church  of  St  Marie  at  Derby,  one  of  his  earlier  and  more  pleitsiog 
works;  St«  Chad'a,  Birmingham;  throe  churches  at  Liverpool;  St 
Wilfred's,  Mancheeter;  church  and  convent  at  Edge  Hill;  churches  at 
Oxford,  Cambridge,  Readings  Kenilworth,  Stockton-on-Tees,  New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, Preston,  Eeightley,  Rugby,  Northampton,  Stoke- 
npon-Trent  Brewood,  Woolwich,  HMnmeramith,  Fulham,  Pontefract, 
St  Edward's  near  Ware,  Buckingham,  and  St  Wilfred  near  Alton ;  a 
church,  and  a  convent  and  chapel,  at  Nottingham ;  oonTonts  of  the 
Sisters  of  Mer^  at  London,  Birmingham,  and  Liverpool ;  a  priory  at 
Downside  near  Bath;  colleges  at  Radclifife  and  Rugby  ;  improvements 
at  Maynooth;  and  cathedrals,  with  schools  and  priests*  houses 
attached,  at  St  George's  (Southwark),  Killamey,  and  EoniBcorthy. 
To  these  must  be  added  the  extensive  and  costly  works  executed  for 
his  great  patron  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  cousisting,  besides  the 
alterations  made  in  the  mansion,  of  a  diurch,  scbool-honse,  and 
monastery  at  Alton  Towers ;  and  a  ohurch  at  Cheadle^  which  has  the 
most  splendid  interior  of  any  of  his  churches.  The  very  pretty  gate- 
way to  Moi^dalen  College,  Oxford,  is  one  of  the  very  few  works  exe- 
cuted by  him  for  any  Protestant  body.  Mr.  Kerrey  (*  Recollections  of 
A.\VelbyPui;in,  1861,p.l8'3)say8,  that  he  built  in  all  forty-two  churches. 
The  Ust  of  works  given  above  would  in  truth  seem  to  have  been  more 
than  sufficient  to  exhaust  the  time  and  energies  of  a  man  who  ceased 
working  at  the  age  of  forty ;  yet  he  was  chiefly  employed  during  his 
last  years  in  designing  and  superintending  the  ornamentation  ox  the 
New  Palace  of  Westminster,  which  probably  owes  its  somewhat  extravsp 
gantly  medieval  and  ecclesiastioil  character  to  Pugin's  idiosyncraoieB. 
But,  besides  the  practice  of  his  profession,  he  found  time  to  add  to  its 
literature  a  second  and  revlaed  edition  of  his  '  Contrasts ; '  a  treatise 
on  the  'True  Principles  of  Pointed  or  Christian  Architecture,'  1841 ; 
'An  Apology  for  the  Revival  of  Christian  Architecture,'  1848;  a 
'  Qlossary  of  Ecclesiastical  Ornament,'  1844;  a  treatise  on  '  Floriated 
Ornaments,*  1849 ;  and  '  A  Treatise  on  Chancel  Screens,'  1851.  We 
ought  also  to  add  that  he  was  connected  commeroiaUy  with  the  house 
of  Messrs.  Haxdman  of  Birmingham,  who  manufactured  ecclesiastical 
brass-work  from  his  designs;  and  he  is  said  to  have  filled  up  his  leiBure 
hours  with  landscape-painting. 

Mr.  Pugin  had  always  been  fond  of  the  sea— (indeed  it  ii  stated  in 
one  of  the  biographical  notices  of  him  that  he  once  owned  "  and  for 
a  time  commanded  a  merchant  smack  trading  to  Holland,"  though  it 
is  difficult  to  see  when  that  time  could  have  been) — and  haying  realised 
by  his  profession  a  handsome  sum,  he  purchased  an  estate  at  Rams- 
gate,  in  order  at  once  to  enjoy  his  favourite  element  and  cany  out 
unfettered  his  notions  of  architectural  propriety.  Here  he  expended 
all  his  property  in  erecting  for  himself  a  house^  a  church,  schools,  &c., 
the  whole  being  dedicate  to  St  Augustine.  As  he  advanced  in  life 
bis  religious  feelings  took  more  and  more  entire  possession  of  him. 
He  now  (1850)  wrote  and  published  'An  Address  to  the  Inhabitants 
of  Ramegate,'  '  An  Earnest  Appeal  for  the  Revival  of  the  Ancient 
Plain  Song,' '  The  Present  State  of  Public  Worship  among  the  Roman 
Catholics,'  and  other  pamphlets  of  a  religious  character.  At  length, 
overtasked  with  all  this  excessive  labour  and  excitement,  his  intellect 
began  to  give  way,  and  in  his  fortieth  year  it  was  deemed  necessary  to 
remove  him  to  a  lunatic  asylum.  For  a  brief  space  his  mental  powers 
were  so  far  rsatored  that  it  became  practicable  for  him  to  return  to 
his  home  at  Ramsgate;  but  his  life  was  ebbing,  and  he  expired  there 
on  the  14th  of  September  1852,  three  days  after  his  return.  He  was 
buried  in  a  vault  of  his  own  church  of  St  Augustine.  He  had  been 
three  times  married,  and  shortly  after  his  death  a  pension  of  100^ 
a  year  was  granted  to  lus  widow  m>m  the  Civil  list. 

As  will  have  been  seen,  Mr.  Pugin  was  a  man  of  extraordinary 
industry  and  energy,  and  he  possessed  a  very  unusual  amount  of 
knowledge  and  great  ability.    He  attempted  too  many  things,  and  he 
worked  too  much  and  too  fast  to  produce  many  great  works,  even  had 
he  been  a  man  of  original  power ;  but  in  truth  his  was  not  a  creative  j 
mind,  and  he  lacked  oomprehensive  thought     His  great  principle 
was,  that,  except  as  to  sise,  the  srchitect  should  aim  at  a  faithful  i 
reproduction  of  an  ecclesiastical  edifice  of  the  mediseval  period ;  or,  ; 
OS  he  stated  it^in  his  '  True  Principles  of  Pointed  or  Gothio  Archi- 
tecture,' "We  may  indeed  improve  in  mechanical  oontrivanoes  to 
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expedite  its  constmotion — ^we  may  even  increase  its  soale  or  grandeur; 
but  we  can  never  successfully  deviate  one  tittle  from  the  spirit  and 
principles  of  gothic  arohitecture.  We  must  rest  content  to  follow,  not 
to  UaiL  We  may  indeed  widen  the  road  which  our  Catholic  fathers 
formed,  but  we  can  never  depart  from  their  track  without  a  certainty 
of  ikilure  being  the  result  of  our  presumption."  Following  such  a 
dogma,  it  is  evident  that  the  highest  success  mnst  be  a  respectable 
imitation.  But  even  on  his  own  principles,  few  of  his  works  are 
entirely  satisfactory  as  a  whole ;  in  particular  parts  and  in  details  he 
is  generally  Tery  happy,  and  some  of  his  interiors  have  a  rich  and 
pleasing  effect  His  writings  have  had  a  powerful  influence  on  the 
taste  and  practice  of  professed  architects,  and  still  more  on  the  taste 
of  ecclesiastical  amateun,  and  the  influence  has  not  been  entirely  a 
happy  one.  More  than  any  single  man  perliaps  has  he  been  the  cause 
of  that  perverse  fashion  which  has  predominated  during  the  last  fifteen 
or  twenty  years,  of  building  modem  churches  in  all  their  parts  on  the 
precise  model  of  the  churches  of  the  middle  agw,  although — ^at  least 
in  Protestant  churches — the  forms  of  worship  and  the  requirements  of 
the  congregations  are  so  changed.  In  Pugin  it  was  consistent :  in  his 
disciples  it  is  absurd. 

PU'LCI,  LUI'OI,  bom  at  Florence  in  1481,  of  a  respectable  though 
poor  family,  became  early  in  life  acquainted  with  the  wealthy  family 
of  Medici,  through  which  he  seems  to  have  obtained  an  inferior  office 
under  the  Florentine  republic  He  traTcUed  about  Italy,  and  even 
bejrond  its  limits,  according  to  his  own  statement  Few  particulars  of 
his  life  are  known.  He  married  Lncrezia  Albixzi,  by  whom  he  had 
two  sons,  who  "survived  him.  He  was  a  welcome  guest  at  the  table 
of  Lorenio  de'  Medici,  who  relished  his  wit  and  his  extempore  poetical 
effusions.  Lucrezia  Tomabuoni,  Lorenso's  mother,  urged  Polci  to 
vrrite  an  epic  poem.  Pulci  undertook  the  task,  and  he  looked  for  hie 
theme  among  the  traditional  legends  of  Charlemagne  and  his  Paladins, 
as  recorded  by  Turpin,  which  had  already  become  familiiu:  in  Italy 
through  the  Italian  romance  *  I  Real!  di  l^Vancia,'  written  in  the  1 3th 
century,  and  was  a  popular  theme  for  the  extempore  effusion  of  strolling 
story-tellers.  Pulci  tt>ok  for  the  subject  of  his  poem  the  treachery  of 
Gkmo  of  Maganza,  one  of  Charlemagne's  vasmls,  who  is  reported  in 
the  old  legends  to  have  conspired  with  the  Saracens  of  Spain,  against 
his  maater,  and  to  have  brought  about  the  fatal  defeat  of  the  French 
at  Roncesvalles  in  the  Pyrenees.  Puld  was  well  acquainted  not  only 
with  Turpin's  'Chronicle,'  but  with  the  old  French  and  Proven^ 
romances  which  related  to  the  fabulous  history  of  Charlemagne's 
Spanish  wars.  Pulci  moulded  those  rude  materials  into  a  living 
form,  and  breathed  into  it  his  own  poetical  inspiration.  His  prede- 
cessors had  dealt  out  the  old  traditional  fables  in  a  serious  strain. 
Pulci  was  the  first  to  seLee  the  ludicrous  side  of  the  stories,  and  to 
derive  from  it  a  fresh  subject  for  poetry  and  a  source  of  amusement  for 
his  readers.  Still  his  poem  is  not,  as  it  has  been  by  many  supposed 
to  be,  a  burlesque  poem,  but  a  combination  of  the  serious  with  tbe 
facetious;  it  is  a  romance  accompanied  by  its  own  parody.  The  poet 
is  often  evidently  in  earnest,  being  carried  along  by  the  lofty  or 
pathetic  events  which  he  describes ;  but  he  now  and  then  relaxes  to 
enjoy  a  laugh  with  his  hearers  at  the  expense  of  his  heroes,  and  of  the 
popular  story-tellers,  who  formed  a  numerous  tribe  in  his  age,  and  who, 
by  their  pompous  diction  and  their  exaggerations  and  anachronisms, 
enhanced  the  absurdity  of  their  wondrous  tales.  One  character  how- 
ever, that  of  Orlando,  the  French  and  Spanish  Roland,  Pulci  preserved 
in  its  original  simple  grandeur,  as  handed  down  by  old  tradition. 
Pulci  brought  also  on  the  scene  another  worthy  competitor  for  fame^ 
Rinaldo  of  Montalbano,  the  Reynault  of  the  French  romances,  whose 
character  and  ajdveutures  he  took  chiefly  from  'Lea  Quatres  Fils 
d'Aymon,'  of  Aden^J,  an  old  romance  writer  of  the  18th  century. 

The  title  of 'Morgante  Maggiore,'  which  Pulci  chose  to  give  to  his 
poem,  is  a  capricious  one,  for  the  giant  whom  he  introduces  by  the 
name  of  Morgante  \a  only  a  subordinate  character,  and  acts  as  squire 
to  Orlando,  who  is  the  real  hero  of  the  poem.  Qano  however  may  be 
considered  as  the  principal  actor;  like  Satan  in  Milton,  he  is  the 
author  of  all  mischief  and  hia  punishment  is  properly  the  end  of  the 
action.  Another  gient  called  Maigutte,  is  the  Thersites  of  the  poem. 
He  is  an  open  scoffer  at  religion,  and  he  has  been  adduced  by  Voltaire 
and  others  as  a  proof  of  Pulci's  unbelief  But  the  poet,  from  the 
beginning,  proclaims  Margutte  to  be  what  he  is,  a  profligate  despicable 
fellow,  and  by  so  doing  shows  no  intention  of  recommending  his 
opinions  or  example.  Perhaps  the  finest  psssage  of  the  poem  is  that 
where  Roland's  last  fight  and  dying  scene  at  Ronoesvalles  are  so 
beautifully  described  by  the  poet  The  farewell  of  Roland  to  his 
faithful  ateed,  his  trusty  companion  in  many  a  battle,  his  confession 
and  last  prayer,  and  the  angelic  melody  wMch  is  heard  above^  as  he 
expired— all  this  psrt  is  eqmd  in  pathos  and  loftiness  to  any  passage 
in  either  Dante  or  Taaao.  The  poet  felt  evidently  interssted  in  his 
subject  and  wrote  in  earnest  But  even  here  he  occasionslly  breaks 
ont^  in  the  midst  of  his  most  serious  narrative^  into  a  fit  of  oomio 
humour,  as  if  by  way  of  rehixatioo.  While  the  fearful  conflict  is 
raging  in  the  glen  of  Roncesvalles,  the  poet  descries  two  dtomona 
keeping  watch  in  a  deserted  chapel  on  the  outskirts  of  the  defile^ 
intent  upon  seizing  and  securing  tne  souls  of  the  Saracens  who  fell  in 
the  battle,  as  their  lawful  prey.  The  eagerness  of  these  satanio  sentries 
is  described  with  much  drollery. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  tbe  first  edition  of  the  poem  of  Paid, 
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with  all  iU  freedom  of  thought  and  expression,  came  out  in  1481, 
(rom  the  press  of  the  convent  of  Ripoli  at  Florence,  and  that  some 
of  the  nuns,  and  one  Marietta  amottg  them,  acted  as  composi- 
tors, and  were  paid  accordingly.  (' Notizie  Istoriche  sopra  la  Stam- 
peria  di  Kipoli/  by  Father  Yincmso  Fineschi,  Domenicano,  Florence, 
1781.)  There  was  a  much  greater  degree  of  fireedom  in  speaking  and 
writing  in  Italy  daring  the  14th  and  15th  centuriijsthan  there  has  been 
at  any  time  since ;  the  change  took  place  about  the  middle  of  the  16  th 
century,  when  the  alarm  about  the  spreading  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
Reformation  induced  Pope  Paul  III.  to  establish  permanently,  with 
tlie  consent  of  Charles  V.,  the  court  of  the  Inquisitiou,  which 
efifectually  silenced  both  tongues  and  pens. 

The  '  Morgante  Msggiore'  is  less  read  and  noticed  now  even  in  Italy 
than  it  deserves ;  the  poem  has  many  beauties ;  and  great  fluency  and 
vivacity  of  diction,  owing  to  the  author  being  a  FlorenUne  and 
writing  in  his  own  vemaciHar  language.  Puloi  may  be  considered  boUi 
as  the  last  of  the  old  romancers  and  as  the  first  of  the  Italian  epic 
writers.  His  poem  retains  much  of  the  simplicity  and  antique  cast  of 
tbe  traditions  of  the  dark  ages,  enriched  with  the  information  of  a 
more  enlightened  period.  By  reading  the  'Morgante'  attentively, 
one  is  less  surprised  at  some  old  Florentine  oritics  giving  it  the  pre- 
ference oyer  Ariosto's  splendid  and  elaborate  poem.  But  the  two 
works  are  the  representatives  of  two  difierent  ages,  and  there  is  the 
same  difference  between  tbem  as  there  was  between  Pulci's  jovial  and 
freO'Spoken  friend,  Loreniso  de'  Medici,  and  the  princes  of  the  house  of 
Este,  the  courtly  patrons  of  Ariosto.  The  edition  of  the  'Morgante,' 
Naples,  1782,  contains  a  good  biography  of  the  author. 

Puici  wrote  also  a  number  of  satirical  and  some  Uoentioaa  sonnets, 
and  other  light  poetry,  including  his  'Confession,'  the  copies  of  which 
are  rather  scarce.    Pulci  died  at  Florence  in  1487. 

PULGAR,  HERNANDO  DEL,  a  celebrated  Spanish  historian,  was 
probably  bom  at  Pulgar,  a  village  dose  to  Toledo,  about  1486.  When 
still  young  he  entered  the  household  of  John  II.,  king  of  Castile,  and 
was  educated  as  one  of  his  pages.  After  the  death  of  that  monarch, 
Pulgar  was  appointed  secretary  to  Henry  IV.,  his  son  and  successor, 
by  whom  he  was  entrusted  with  various  confidential  affaire.  He 
retained  his  place  on  the  accession  of  Isabella,  who,  in  1482,  named 
him  to  the  vacant  ofiQce  of  national  historiographer.  From  this  period 
Pulgar  remained  near  the  royal  person,  accompanying  the  queen  in 
her  various  progresses  through  the  kingdom,  as  well  as  in  her  military 
expeditions  mto  the  Moorish  territory.  He  was  consequently  an  eye- 
witness of  many  of  the  warlike  scenes  which  he  describee,  and  from 
his  situation  at  the  court  must  have  iiad  access  to  the  most  ample  and 
accredited  sources  of  information.  That  portion  of  his  Chronicle 
oontaining  a  retrospective  survey  of  events  previous  to  1482,  may  be 
chaiged  with  gross  inaccuracy :  but  this  cannot  be  said  of  the  remain- 
ing party  which  may  be  received  as  perfectly  authentic,  and  has  all  the 
eharacter  of  impartiality.  Pulgai^s  style  of  narration,  though  rather 
prolix,  is  sufficiently  perspicuous,  and  may  be  favourably  contrasted 
with  that  of  contemporary  writers.  His  Chronicle  was  first  printed  at 
Valladolid,  in  1565,  when  it  appeared  under  the  name  of  Antonio  de 
Lebrixa,  among  whose  papers  it  was  found  by  his  grandson  the  editor. 
Two  years  later  (1567)»  another  edition  was  pubUshed  at  Saragossa, 
with  the  real  name  of  the  author.  The  most  elegant  edition  of 
Pulgar's  Chronicle  was  printed  at  Yalenoi%  in  1780,  by  Benito 
Kontfort»  in  lax^^e  folio. 

Pulgar  left  some  other  works,  of  which  his  Commentaiy  on  the 
'  Coplas  de  Mingo  Revulgo,*  an  ancient  satire,  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue 
between  two  shepherds,  describing  the  court  of  John  II.,  his  '  Letters,' 
and  his  '  Claros  Yarones,'  or  sketches  of  illustrious  men,  have  alone 
been  published.  The  last  contains  forty-six  biographical  articles  of 
the  most  distinguished  individuals  of  the  court  of  Henry  IV.,  which 
although  too  indiscrimately  encomiastic,  contain  much  valuable 
information  on  the  principal  actors  of  that  period.  Fourteen  of  the 
Letters  were  first  printed  at  Seville,  towards  the  close  of  the  15th 
century ;  the  whole  number — ^thirty-two— were  afterwards  printed  at 
the  same  city,  together  with  the  '  Claros  Varones,'  1500, 4ta  Several 
editions  of  the  same  two  works  were  subsequently  published,  Alcald, 
1524  and  1528;  Zamora,  1548;  Valladolid,  1545;  Antwerp,  1632 ;  all 
in  4to.  The  Letters  only  were  afterwards  translated  into  Latin  by 
Julian  Magon,  and  published  vrith  the  Spanish  text,  at  the  end  of 
Peter  Martyr^s  'Epistles,'  Amstelodami,  apud  Els.,  1670.  Of  more 
modem  editions,  those  of  Madrid,  4to,  1775  and  1789,  are  valuable  on 
account  of  some  excellent  notes  and  their  having  a  biographical 
account  of  Pulgar  prefixed  to  them. 

Nicolas  Antonio  ('  Bib.  Nov^  vol.  il,  -p,  888),  attributes  to  him  a 
Chronicle  of  Henry  IV.,  and  a  history  of  the  Moorish  kings  of  Qranada. 
Otber  bibliographers  have  confounded  this  Pulgar  with  Heman  Perez 
del  Pulgar,  a  distinguished  officer,  who  gained  great  renown  in  the 
war  of  Granada,  and  who  is  supposed  to  be  the  author  of  a  Chronicle 
of  Gk>nzalo  de  Cordova,  Alcall^  1584,  foL,  as  well  as  of  a  translation 
of  a  French  historical  work,  entitled  '  La  Mer  des  Histoires,'  which 
appeared  at  Valladolid,  in  1512,  fol.,  under  the  title  of  'Mar  de 
Historias.' 

The  year  of  Pnlgar's  death  has  not  been  ascertained :  it  is  probable 
that  he  did  not  survive  the  capture  of  Granada  by  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  as  his  history  falls  somewnat  short  of  that  event.  Besides,  from 
Bome  remarks  in  hi«  Letten^  all  (tf  which  were  written  after  1462^  it 


would  appear  that  he  was  already  at  that  timo  much  advanced  in 
years.  It  is  however  quite  clear  that  Pulgar  was  stiU  living  some 
vears  after  1486,  the  epoch  which  tiie  'Biographie  Universelie ' 
has  erroneously  assigned  for  his  death. 

*PULSZKT,  FERENCZ  AUREL,  a  conspicuous  political  character 
in  the  Hungarian  revolution,  and  a  successful  author  in  the  German, 
Hungarian,  and  English  languages,  was  bom  on  the  17th  of  September 
1814,  at  Eperies,  in  the  county'  of  Sdros.  He  is  descended  from  a 
Polish  family  which  emigrated-to  Hungary  in  the  17th  century,  and 
the  £  in  his  name  is  inserted  in  conformity  with  the  rules  of  Hun- 
garian orthography,  according  to  which,  tbe  sound  which  by  the  Poles 
and  English  is  represented  by  the  letter  t  is  denoted  by  the  compound 
aZy  the  letter  8  when  it  stands  by  itself  in  Hungarian  assuming  tbe 
sound  which  in  English  is  represented  by  sh,  and  in  Polish  by  sz, 
Pulszky  studied  at  Miskolca  and  Eperies,  and  in  1888  passed  his 
examination  as  an  advocate.  His  uncle  Fejervdry,  a  celebrated  anti- 
quarian and  collector  of  antiquities,  afterwards  took  him  on  a  tour  to 
Germany  and  Italy,  and  subsequently  to  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  in  which  he  passed  some  portion  of  1836.-  In  the  next  year 
he  first  appeared  as  an  author  in  a  German  volume  published  at  Pesth, 
'Aus  dem  Tagebuche  eines-  in  Grossbritannicn  reisenden  Ungam' 
(*  Extracts  from  the  Diary  of  an  Hungarian  travelling  in  Qxeat  Britain'). 
The  book  is  written  with  some  spirit,  but  full  of  hasty  and  incorrect 
remarks,  such  as  that  the  fashions  of  dress  in  England  are  not  subject 
to  change,  an  observation  which  it  shows  some  want  of  judgment  in  a 
hasty  traveller  to  hazard.  The  last  essay  in  the  volimae  is  a  com- 
parison between  England  and  Hungary,  which  concludes  with  the 
remark,  "Hungary  has  hitherto  advanced  slowly  in  the  path  of 
improvement,  resembling  England  in  this,  although  unacquainted  vrith 
that  country,  and  there  is  still  every  reason  to  inspire  us  with  con- 
fidence, that  it  will  never  abandon  this  safe  and  legal  path  even  for  a 
moment."  In  Eotvos's  'Budapest!  Arviz-konyr'  [Eorvos],  published 
in  1839,  Pulszky  oommunicated  some  further  observations  on  England, 
and  some  on  Germany,  in  a  series  of  '  Uti  V^olatok,'  or  'Travelling 
Sketches.'  He  was  chosen  by  the  county  of  Siros  its  representative  at 
the  diet  of  1840,  and  distinguished  himself  in  the  ranks  of  the  opposi- 
tion, being  named  as  secretary  of  a  commission  to  draw  up  a  code  for 
Hungary.  At  subsequent  elections  however  he  failed  to  obtain  a  seat, 
and  was  obliged  to  confine  his  political  activity  to  articles  in  the 
newspapers,  enjoying  as  the  Hungarian  correspondent  of  the  '  Allge- 
meine  Zeitung,'  or  '  Augsburg  Gazette,'  a  good  opportunity  of  diffusing 
his  views  in  Europe.  He  was  then  one  of  the  principal  supporters  of 
the  Hungarian  Union  against  the  purchase  of  foreign  manufactures, 
and  it  was  in  this  character,  as  we  learn  from  the  '  Memoirs  of  a 
Hungarian  Lady,  Theresa  Pulszky/  his  wife,  that  he  first  attracted  in 
the  circles  of  Vienna  the  attention  of  his  future  bride,  the  daughter  of 
a  Viennese  merchant  nsmed  Walter.  After  his  marriage  he  estab- 
lished his  residence  on  an  estate' about  sixty  English  miles  from  Pesth, 
at  a  manor  house  called  Castle  S»$cseny,  where  he  had  under  bis 
management  twelve  thousand  acres  of  land  and  six  thousand  sheep. 
The  news  of  the  February  revolution  of  1848  roused  him  from  his 
rural  repose.  On  being  told  the  iutelligenoe  by  his  wife  he  replied, 
**  Next  autumn  our  fields  will  no  more  be  tilled  by  soccage,  feudal 
institutions  will  disappear  in  Europe."  He  hastened  to  Pesth,  was 
soon  after  named  a  member  in  the  Batthydni  ministry,  and  in  the 
month  of  May  was  appointed  under-secretary  of  state  for  Hungary  at 
Vienna,  his  chief  being  Prince  Paul  Esterhazy.  He  made  himself 
conspicuous  by  his  activity  in  the  office,  and  on  the  5th  of  October, 
when  the  clash  between  Austria  and  Hungary  vras  imminent,  he 
received  an  autograph  letter  from  the  emperor  to  inform  him  that  bis 
"resignation  was  accepted,"  though  no  resignation  had  been  offered. 
In  the  events  which  followed  at  Vienna,  including  the'  murder  of 
Latour,  the  Austrians  asserted  that  they  could  trace  the  hand  of 
Pulszky,  and  when  Windischgnitz  became  master  of  the  city,  there  was 
no  one  whom  he  was  more  anxious  to  secure.  Pulszky,  who  has 
always  denied  any  connection  with  the  death  of  Latour,  succeeded  in 
escaping  to  Pestii.  He  was  entrusted  by  Kossuth  with  a  mission  to 
London,  to  endeavour  to  prevail  on  Lord  Polmerston  to  give  some  sup- 
port to  the  Hungarian  insurrection,  and  was  thus  away  from  Hungary 
at  the  time  of  the  final  ruin  of  the  cause.  He  afterwards  urged  tbe 
English  government  to  support  the  Sultan  in  his  refusal  to  surrender 
the  Hungarian  exiles,  but,  as  may  be  supposed,  little  prompting  was 
required  to  ensure  such  a  determination.  Since  Kossuth's  arrival  in 
England,  Pulszky  has  been  understood  to  be  his  most  confidential  friend 
and  adviser,  and  he  accompanied  the  ex-governor  on  his  memorable 
progress  through  America.  This  tour  he  has  described  in  three 
volumes  of  travels  in  America,  under  the  title  of  '  Red,  "White,  and 
Black '  (London,  1852) — a  work  rich  in  entertainment  and  information, 
and  in  which  the  observations  on  American  society  by  Madame 
Pulszky  are  particularly  worthy  of  note.  The  husband  and  wite  had 
previously  appeared  in  conjunction  as  English  authors  in  *  Tales  and 
Traditions  of  Hungary'  (8  vols.,  London,  1851),  the  last  two  volumts 
of  which  are  occupied  by  a  long  and  somewhat  tedious  story,  entitled 
'The  Jacobins  in  Hungaiy,'  which  b  hardly  anything  beyond  a  narrative 
of  the  conspiracy  of  Martinovics.  Pulszky  ia.  also  the  author  of 
a '  Catalogue  of  the  Fejerviry  Ivories,  formerly  in  the  collection  of  the 
late  Gabriel  FejervlSry  de  Komlos-Keressstes,  and  now  in  the  museum 
of  Joseph  Mayer,  Esq.,  F.aA.;  Liverpool,  1856. 
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■PuLUKT,  Tbibua,  boniln  1S1&  at  VImid*,  EaMtixl  in  1S46  to 
Femioa  PulKk7,  If  til*  MtthanH  of  'MBmoirtof  aHunniiu)  Lwl;' 

(2voU,16Ct),andof«oiDeotherworkimcoQJuDotiaDwithlurhuib>iid. 
The  Mmnoin  ktb  written  entuvly  in  m  Hunguun  ipiTit. 

PULTENET,  WILUAM,  EiW.  of  Bath,  waa  born  in  1882,  He 
wu  ttie  eldest  sod  of  a  father  of  the  B4me  DBioeB,  wboHB  father,  Sir 
Willikin,  hkd  npmeatsd  the  eitf  of  Weetmineter  in  puluunent  nith 
■ome  diitinetioD.  Ths  lunuuae  ii  lappoud  to  bsTc  bean  tdken  froto 
Fultene;  in  Leiocitenkirt^  where  IJie  tvnilj  had  been  andeutlj 
eitabliahed. 

Yoong  PultenfTf,  bating  been  Not  Srat  to  Wntminater  lehool  and 
then  to  Cbrijtchnrob,  Oxford,  afterwardi  travelled  on  the  Contineut, 
and  on  hia  nstum  home  in  ITOS  waa  brought  into  parliamect  far  the 
borough  of  Hedon  io  Torkiliira.  He  wai  indebted  for  hia  aeat  to  hia 
guardum,  Heorf  Ouf,  E«q.,  formarlj  lemetaij  to  the  treainrf,  who 
■fterwardi  left  him  a  legacy  of  40,0001.,  and  landed  propert*  to  the 
value  of  SOOJ,  a  jaar.  Poltena;  besldea  derired  a  coDaidarable  astate 
^m  hJB  father,  and  he  alto  received  a  large  portion  with  his  wife, 
Aooa  Haria,  daughter  of  John  Qumlaj,  Eiq.,  of  laleworth.  All  thia 
wealth  he  incresKd  b;  the  pnutice  throughout  hia  life  of  a  Ttrj  rigid 
eooDomy,  "whiih,"  aaja  Coie,  in  hia  'Memoira  of  Walpole,'  "hia 
enemiea  called  avarice,  but  wliioh  did  not  prevent  him  from  parfanning 
man  J  acta  of  abaritr  and  beneficence." 

From  hie  entr;  into  the  Houae  of  Commona,  Pultenej  attached 
hinuelf  to  the  Whig  partj,  which  wu  that  of  hia  &mil;.  He  con- 
tinued to  ait  for  Hedon  throoghout  the  reign  of  Anna,  but  hia  name 
does  not  appear  in  the  reported  parliamentary  debatea  during  that 
reign.  Coxa  hawerer  rtatea  tbat  he  apokefw  the  Grat  time  on  the  ; 
'Place  Hll,'  which  he  warmlj aupported.  'Place  Bllla,'or  propoaala 
foe  aicluding  placemen  from  parliament,  were  brought  forward  in  the 
Houae  of  Commoni  almoat  over;  aeaaion  in  tbia  iwgn.  Be  appean 
nlio  to  have  diatiDgulahed  bimulf  on  the  question  of  the  proaecution 
of  Sichererell ;  and  he  ia  said  to  have  made  hinuelf  ao  obnoxioua  to 
the  Tories  that,  when  tbej  came  into  power  in  1710,  tfaej  revenged 
tbemielTea  u[>oa  the  young  orator  by  romoving  hia  uncle,  John 
Pulteney,  £iq.,  from  the  bcwd  of  trade.  During  the  laat  four  years 
of  Quean  Anna  ha  not  only  took  a  priooipal  share  in  the  deiMtaa,  but 
waa  admitted  to  the  most  Important  aeareta  of  his  part; ;  and  on  the 
prosecution  of  Walpole  in  1712,  Fulteney  defeoded  hia  friend  in  a  veiy 
elegant  speaeh. 

On  the  aoceuian  of  Georgt  I.  Pulteoey  waa  appointed  teoretBi7-at- 
war,  but  when  Wslpola  resigned  In  1717  Pulteney  also  gave  np  hia 
office.  Soon  after  this  however  a  ooolDtSB  took  plaoe  between  the  two 
friends,  which  waa  not  ramoved  by  the  sppointment  of  Palteaey  to 
the  vainable  sinecure  of  coSerer  of  the  honiebold  on  VValpole'a 
resnmpUon  of  offlco  in  1720  ;  bnt  it  wss  not  till  1726  that  Pultena; 
openly  threw  himielf  into  the  ranks  of  oppotition,  waa  dimisied  from 
his  place  of  oofferar,  ^nd  began  that  course  of  Utter  and  inoeaaant 
atto^  upon  the  miaiater  which  did  not  ceaae  till  Walpole  waa  driven 
from  power  in  1742.  Nor  did  be  confine  hia  eiertiona  to  his  place  in 
parliament ;  out  of  doors  he  entered  into  a  close  union  with  the  party 
of  which  Bolingbroke  waa  the  head,  and  became  the  principal  aaaistant 
of  that  writer  in  bis  paper  colled  the  'Craftamsn.'  He  also  wrote 
sareral  pamphlets,  attacking  the  minister  and  hia  friends  with  extreme 
Tirnlencs.  A  passage  in  one  of  theae  led  to  a  duel  lietveen  Pulteney 
and  Lord  Harvey  (Janaar;  1731),  in  which  both  were  slightly  wonnded. 
By  hia  Bhiuing  powers  aa  a  debater  also,  and  the  flaming  patriotiaol 
with  which  he  filled  his  hamnguea  as  leader  of  the  opposition,  be 
raised  himself  to  tha  height  of  public  favour,  and  waa  for  aome  years 
the  moat  popular  man  in  tha  kingdom.  When  the  administration  of 
Walpole  waa  at  laat  overthrown  (February  1712),  all  the  authority  of 
tbe  state  seemed  for  a  raomeat  to  lie  at  ths  foot  of  Pulteney;  and  he 
actually  named  the  newmmiBtry,  takingtolumaelf  a  seat  in  the  cabinet 
without  any  office,  and  Stipulating  for  a  peerage.  But  the  arrangamenta 
tbat  were  made  had  in  fact  been  all,  it  nay  be  said,  dictated  by  Walpole, 
who  stili  retained  hia  influanoe  with  tbe  king,  and  aeeretl;  arranged 
with  his  majesty  the  oonrM  intowhiohPulteney  waa  to  t>e  seduced  with 
tha  view  of  deatroying  tbe  popularity  which  waa  hia  chief  strength. 
The  Domposition  of  the  new  cabinet  disappointed  the  expectations  both 
of  partisans  and  of  the  public ;  everything  wore  the  appearance  of  iti 
apparent  maker  hatiug  m  fact  made  a  compact  and  a  compromiae  with 
Walpole;  one  conaiderable  aection  of  his  late  supporters  (that  headed 
by  the  Htta  and  the  Qrenvillee}  woe  wholly  overlooked  in  the  distri- 
bution of  places ;  snd  the  suapicion  and  aensa  of  injury  awakened  by 
•11  this  burst  into  a  universal  atoim  of  indignation  whan,  after  the 
lapse  of  a  few  months,  Pulteney  walked  into  ths  Houae  of  Lords  aa 
Earl  of  Bath.  From  this  moment  ths  lat^  popular  idol,  aa  Chesterfield 
wrote,  "ahnink  iato  inaignifi canoe  and  an  earldom."  On  ths  death 
<J<ily  1713)  of  Li^  Wilmington,  whom  be  bad  named  head  of  the 
miniatiy,  he  made  an  unsucocsaful  effort  to  succeed  him  as  Sret  lord 
of  the  tiesstti?;  but  on  the  reeiguation  of  the  Palham  ministry 
(February  17iB),  he  actually  obtained  the  coveted  premiership.  He 
bad  however  now  so  entirely  lost  his  influence  that  be  could  not 
induce  any  poraona  of  weight  to  join  bim,  and  his  short-lived  ministry 
was  at  an  cud  within  two  daya.  However  be  lived  till  1764,  chiefly 
occnpiad  in  nursing  his  private  fortune,  but  still  aometimee  taking  part 
in  tha  debates  and  in  public  affiura.  In  the  year  1700  he  pabliohed 
'A  Letter  to  Two  Qreat  Men '  (Ur.  Pitt  and  ths  Dnke  of  Hewoastls),  I 
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In  which  Hotmoe  Walpole,  perhaps  from  no  better  authority  than  hii 
own  snapicnon  and  apite,  saya  ba  waa  anated  by  his  ■•)—ri»<"  Doogloa 
(the  same  who  aftarwardi  beicwne  socoeaaively  biabop  of  Carlials  and 
of  Saliabmj).  Walpole  adds,  "  It  ooutAlned  a  pUn  of  the  tsrais  wliloh 
hia  lordship  thought  no  ought  to  demand  if  wa  conclnded  a  peace  :  it 
waa^  aa  little  regarded  by  tbe  penona  it  addressed  aa  a  work  of  lit. 
Pitt's  wonid  have  been,  if,  outliving  his  patriotiam,  power,  and  eh»- 
raoter,  ho  should  twenty  years  after  have  eraergod  in  a  pamphlets" 
('Hema.of  QflOr^IL.'ii.  412.)  However  tbe  caustio  annaliat  allows 
that  "  it  pleased  m  oofiee.houaee  more  than  it  daaerved." 

Pulten^lafl  no  bmily,  snd  hia  peerage  became  eidnct  on  hia  death; 
bnt  the  title  of  Barom'se  Bath  waa  conferred  in  1782,  and  afterwards 
that  of  Countesa  of  Bath  in  1S03,  on  Henrietta  Lanra  Polteney, 
daughter  ot  Frances  Pultoooy,  and  Sir  William  Johnaon,  Bart,  (who 
took  the  name  of  Pulteney),  and  greatgrand-daughtor  through  her 
mother  of  a  younger  brother  of  the  first  eari'a  father.  This  lady,  who 
inherited  the  earl'*  fortune,  died  also  without  isanc  in  IS08,  and  the 
title  again  beeams  extinct. 

PUPIE'NUS.  CL0DIU3  PUPIENUS  MAXIMUS,  an  officer  of 
rook  In  the  Homan  army,  was  elected  emperor  by  the  senate  conjointly 
with  Balbinus,  after  the  death  of  the  two  Oordians,  la  opposition  to 
the  usurper  Blaximinua,  a.D.  240.  After  a  reign  of  about  a  twelve- 
month he  WIS  killed,  together  with  hia  ooUeagne,  ia  an  Inaurrection  of 
the  Pnetorians  at  Romft  Further  details  oonceroing  these  eveDtH  are 
given  under  B4LBD(v& 


FDBBACB,  OEOROB,  ao  called  from  the  name  of  hia  UrthplaM^ 
Penrbsoh,  a  village  en. the  confines  of  Bavaria  and  Austria,  and  abont 
24  mile*  wwt  from  Lias,  was  bom  in  1423,  His  Family  name  appear* 
to  be  nnknoWn.  Hontucla  informs  us  that  he  bcoame  a  pupil  of 
Qmnnden,  who  taught  astronomy  In  the  University  of  Tienna;  that 
he  afterwarda  visited  the  principal  seats  of  learning  in  Euinpe,  in 
order  to  noquaint  himself  with  those  who  cultivated  astronomy;  and 
that  on  his  letum  bo  sueoeeded  his  master  Omunden,  notwithstanding 
yerj  strong  soHcitationa  to  fix  hia  residence  at  Bologna  and  Padua. 
Be  conatrocted  many  aatronomical  instruments,  among  which  is  an 
application  of  tha  plumb-line  to  a  graduated  circle  ;  and  he  computed 
aeveral  trigonometrical  tables,  including  a  table  of  aines  for  evety  ten 
minutes  of  the  quadrant,  whitdi  his  pupil  Hiillcr  afterwards  extended 
to  each  minute.  Bnt  he  ia  now  chiefly  remembered  on  account  of  the 
part  he  took  in  the  translation  and  aluddation  of  the  'Almageat'  of 
PtolemEBus. 

Printing,  observes  Delambre,  had  not  then  been  applied  to  the 
difTusion  of  mathematical  lutowledge.  The  Qreek  manuscript  of 
Ptolemeeua  was  then  unknown  in  Europe,  and  the  only  worka  whence  s 
knowledge  of  astronomy  could  be  derived  were  two  Ijitin  varsiona 
of  the  '  Almagest '  (tranalnted  from  ths  Arabic),  both  of  wliich  ware 
in  many  placea  incorrect,  and  more  frequently  altogether  uuintelU* 
gible;  an  imperfect  LaUn  version  of  AltMtegniua ;  one  of  Alfragan; 
sod  a  treatise  on  the  Ephere,  by  Saeroboscc,  which  lost  contained  a 
few  elementary  notions  relating  to  the  phenomena  of  the  diurnal 
motion  and  ecliptee.  Manuscripts  were  scarce,  and  those  who  could 
procure  them  wore  for  the  moat  part  aoon  discouraged  by  the  diffi- 
culties they  encountered  in  thfir  perusal  of  Ptolema^us,  and  still  more 
by  the  prolixity  of  hia  interminable  calculations.  It  cannot  thereforo 
be  a  matter  of  Burpriae  that  those  whose  perseverance  had  in  some 
measure  sormounted  these  obstacles  ahould  enjoy  a  high  reputation, 
end  that  their  asaistance  should  be  eagerly  sought  after  by  othera. 
Such  was  the  case  with  Purbach,  His  ignorsoce  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage would  have  precluded  his  reading  the  'AJmsgest'  in  the  original, 
had  it  been  In  hia  possession ;  but  he  had  read  ths  Latin  translationa 
of  it,  and,  after  relieving  them  of  their  geometrical  reasoning  and 
tedioul  calculations,  he  endeavoured  to  explain  the  Ptolemaic  syatem, 
not  to  those  who  wished  to  become  astronomers,  but  to  those  who 
would  be  oontented  with  a  general  notion  of  the  mechanism  of  the 
phenomena  and  the  aTTungement  of  the  heavenly  bodiee.  The  most 
difficult  part  waa  the  theory  of  the  planet^  cooceming  which  Saoro- 
hoBco  waa  silent^  Purbach  made  it  tbe  subject  of  a  book,  which  waa 
not  publisbsd  till  I4S3,  twentj-aeven  years  after  his  death,  when  It 
appeared  at  Venice  appended  to  a  quarto  edition  of  Sacroboeco's 
treatise  on  the  sphere,  nndsr  tbe  title  of  ■  Theorise  Novte  Planetarum.' 
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meotaries,  hom  which  we  may  infer,  Mjt  DeUmbr^  that  the  work 
itself  was  not  what  it  ought  to  hare  been,  but  that  it  aerved  as  the 
text-book  to  moet  of  the  profetaon  of  the  day. 

A  faithful  tranaUtionof  the  'Almageat*  was  atill  a  deaideratam 
among  aatronomeva.  Beaaarioo,  who  firat  introduced  into  Europe  the 
text  of  Ptolenueua  and  that  of  hia  commentator  Theon,  had  himaelf 
commenced  a  new  Teraion,  but  unable  to  proceed  with  it,  in  eonae- 
queoce  of  his  numeroua  political  miaaiona,  he  addreaaed  himaelf  to 
Purbach,  whom  he  perauaded  to  undertake  the  task.  Our  authority 
(Delambre),  who  doea  not  aay  how  Purbach  qtialified  himaelf  to  traoa- 
late  from  the  Greek,  adda,  that  when  he  had  completed  the  earlier 
hooka,  be  died,  confiding  the  revision  and  further  prosecution  of  the 
work  to  hia  friend  and  pupil  Miiiler.  According  to  Montucla,  Purbach 
was  adfiaed  by  Beaaarion  to  acquaint  himaelf  with  the  language  of 
Greece  by  reviaiting  Italy,  where  the  literature  of  Greece  woa  at  that 
time  much  cQltivated,  and  that  hia  death  took  place  auddenly  when 
on  the  point  of  taking  hia  departure  from  Vienna  for  that  purpose. 
This  work,  which  after  all  waa  but  an  abridgment  of  the  original, 
was  completed  by  Miiller,  under  the  title  of  '  Johannui  de  Monteregio 
et  Georgii  Purbachii  Epitome  in  CL  Ptolemaei  Magnam  Conatructio- 
nem,'  &c.,  and  publiahed  by  him  at  Baael  in  1543  :  an  analyaia  of  ita 
contenta  will  be  found  in  the  'Hiatoire  de  I'Aatronomie  da  Moyen 
Age,'  pp.  262-292 ;  but  any  further  notice  of  it  belonga  to  the  article 

KXOIOHONTANUS. 

Purbach  died  at  Vienna,  on  the  8th  of  April  1461,  in  the  thirty- 
eighth  year  of  hia  age.  His  remains  were  interred  in  the  cathedral  of 
that  city,  where  a  Latin  epitaph  indicatea  hia  tomb.  Hia  publiahed 
works  not  already  mentioned  are— 1, '  Tabula)  Eclipsium/  IbL,  Vien., 
1514,  in  which  is  given  a  list  of  bis  unedited  manuscripts;  2,  'Elementa 
ArithmeUcea,'  4to,  Viteb.,  1536 ;  3,  *De  Sinibua,'  NUrnb.,  1541 ;  4,  'De 
Quadrate  Qeometrico/  NUmb.,  1544. 

{(korgii  Pewrhaehii  et  JoannU  MUUerii  RegiomonUmi  Vita  ;  Authore 
Petro  Oa$80ndo,  4to,  Hagse,  1655;  Montucla,  Hist.  deaMalh,;  Biog, 
Uhivera.,  article  Peurbachf  by  Delambre ;  Hutton,  Dictionarjf,  d:c.) 

PURCELL,  HENRT,  waa  bom  in  the  year  1658,  in  the  dty  of 
Weatfflinster,  as  ia  generally  auppoaed.  Hia  father  Henry,  and  also 
hia  uncle  Thomas  Purcell,  were  appointed  gentlemen  of  the  chapel* 
royal  at  the  Restoration,  and  are  named,  in  the  archives  of  the  heralds' 
college,  among  the  peraona  who  officiated  at  the  ooronation  of 
Charlea  II.  The  young  Henry  lost  hia  father  when  but  aiz  years  of 
age,  about  which  time  he  appears  to  have  entered  as  one  of  the 
children  of  the  chapel  vnder  Captain  Cook,  then  master,  to  whom 
therefore  it  is  rather  more  than  probable  he  was  indebted  not  only 
for  bis  initiation  in  the  principlea  of  music,  but  for  much  of  his  know- 
ledge of  its  practice,  and  of  its  theory  as  applicable  to  oompoaition. 
It  is  true  that  on  Dr.  Blow's  monumentsJ  tablet  in  Weatminster 
Abbey,  it  ia  triumphantly  recorded  that  he  was  ''  master  to  the  famous 
Mr.  Henry  Purcell;"  and  no  doubt  the  youthful  musician,  when  he 
quitted  the  chapel  on  hia  voice  changing,  received  aome  inatructiona 
from  Blow,  a  master  then  in  high  repute,  and  from  whom  a  few 
lessons  were  enough  to  recommend  to  public  notice  a  young  man  on 
hia  entrance  into  the  world ;  but  to  Cook  the  credit  ia  due  for  the 
right  guidance  of  Puroeira  inborn  geniua,  and  for  ita  early  cultivation. 

Purcell  was  remarkable  for  precocity  of  talent^  and  seconded  the 
liberality  of  nature  by  his  zeal  and  diligence.  While  yet  a  boy- 
chorister  he  compoaed  moi'e  than  one  anthem;  and  in  1676,  though 
only  eighteen  yeara  of  age,  waa  chosen  to  succeed  Dr.  Christopher 
Qibbona  aa  organist  of  Westminster  Abbey,  an  appointment  of  high 
professional  rank.  Six  yeara  after,  in  1682,  he  became  one  of  the 
organiata  of  the  royal  chapel,  and  there,  aa  well  as  at  the  Abbey,  pro- 
duced his  numerous  anthems,  many  of  which  appear  in  different 
collections,  and  nearly  all  of  them  have  recently  been  published  in 
one  complete  work.  These  were  eagerly  sought,  almoat  as  soon 
aa  written,  for  the  use  of  the  various  cathedrals,  and  thus  his  fame 
quickly  travelled  to  the  remotest  parts  of  England  and  Ireland.  Had 
Purcell  confined  himself  to  church  music  only,  he  would  have  stood 
on  very  lofty  ground  as  compared  with  either  his  predecesaora  or  con- 
temporaries, and  hia  worka  would  have  been  tranamitted  with  honour 
to  after-agea;  but  the  greatness  of  hia  geniua  is  moat  conspicuous  in 
his  compositions  for  the  chamber  and  the  stage.  In  theae  the  vivid- 
ness of  his  imagination  and  the  fertility  of  hia  invention  appear  in  all 
their  affluence,  because  unreatrained  by  the  character  of  Uie  poetry 
to  which  he  gave  muaical  expression,  and  unincumbered  by  what  ia 
termed  musi^  erudition,  a  kind  of  learning  which  time  (even  a 
oentuiy  and  a  half  ago)  and  a  laudable  feeling  of  veneration  had 
rendered  an  almost  necessary  attribute  of  cathedral  harmony. 

Purcell's  first  essay  in  dramatic  music,  when  only  nineteen  yeara  of 
age,  waa  hia  setting  the  aonga,  &c.  in  Nahum  Tate'a  *  Dido  and  JEuean,' 
an  operetta  written  for  a  boarding  school  of  celebrity.  In  this  is  the 
simple  and  beautiful  duet^  '  Fear  no  danger,'  once  sung  everywhere 
and  by  everybody,  but  now  almost  forgotten.  The  mizsic  in  Kat 
Lee'a  *  Thcodosius,  or  the  Force  of  Love,'  performed  at  the  Duke'a 
theatre,  in  1690,  was  his  first  work  for  the  public  stage.  In  the  same 
year  he  set  new  music  to  *  The  Tempest^*  aa  altered  by  Dryden,  which 
ia  still  heard  with  delight,  and  also  the  'Propheteaa,  or  Diocletian,' 
altered  by  Dryden  and  Betterton  from  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  In 
1691  he  oompoaed  the  songs^  &c.  in  Dryden's  '  King  Arthur,'  among 
which  are  the  inimitable  frost-scene,  the  very  original  and  lovely  air, 


'  Fairest  lale/  and  the  charming  duet^  '  Two  daughtera  of  thia  aged 
atream  are  we.'  In  1692  appeared  Sir  R.  Howazd'a  and  Dryden's 
'  Indian  Queen,'  with  Pnroell'a  muaia  The  fine  incantation  aoene  in 
this,  '  Ye  twiee  ten  hundred  deities,'  'is  yet  often  heard  in  good 
concerts.  The  duet  and  chorus,  'To  arms^'  and  the  air,  'Britons, 
strike  home  ! '  in  Dryden's  alteration  of '  Bondnca,'  are  national  pro- 
perty— are  our  war-songs,  always  received  with  acclamations  when  wa 
are  engaged  ia  or  menaced  by  hostiliUes,  and  frequently  performed 
during  peace  on  account  of  their  beauty,  muaically  considered.  These 
alone  will  suffice  to  carry  Pnroell'a  name  to  diatant  ages.  His  mnaio 
in  lyUrfey'a  'Don  Quixote'  ia  remarkably  appropriate  and  clever: 
the  song, '  Genius  of  England,'  has  few  rivala,  and  the  cantata,  '  Let 
the  dieaidful  engines  of  eternal  will,'  sung  in  the  character  of  the  love- 
diatracted  Cardenio,  ia,  with  the  exception  of  the  latter  part  (now 
very  wisely  omitted  in  the  perfocmance),  one  of  the  composer's  finest 
creations.  He  also  vrrota  airs,  overtures,  and  act-tunes  for  many 
dramas,  among  wiiich  may  be  mentioned  Dryden  and  Lee'a  '  GSdipua,' 
'Timon  of  Athens,'  'The  Fairy  Queen,'  altered  from  'A  Midsummer- 
night'a  Dream,'  and  Dryden'a  '  Tyrannic  Jjove,  or  the  Royal  Martyr.' 

The  three  detached  cantataa  by  Purcell  are  undeniable  proofa  of -his 
fancy,  energy,  and  deep  feeling.  It  is  sufficient  to  name  *  Mad  Bess,' 
'  Old  Tom  of  Bedlam,'  or  *  Mad  Tom '  (the  worda  by  Mr.  WiUiam 
Basae,  Walton  tella  u<,  in  hia  'Angler'), and  'From  roaie  bowers, 
written  by  Tom  lyUrfey,  all  well  known  and  highly  valued  by  true 
connoiaseura  and  loven  of  mueia  Our  limita  will  not  allow  ua  to 
enter  into  any  account  of,  or  even  to  name,  hia  many  eiogle  songa  and 
duets.  After  the  compoaer^s  death  they  were  collected  by  his  widow, 
and  pubUshed  in  two  folio  volumes,  under  the  title  of  'Orpheua 
Britannicus,'  the  aecond  and  beat  edition  of  which  is  now  very  rare. 
His  odes,  glees,  catdies,  and  rounds  are  numerous,  and  several  of  them 
&miliar  to  the  admiren  of  vocal  harmony.  In  1683  he  published 
twelve  sonatas  for  two  violins  and  a  baas.  In  the  preface  he  saya  that 
"  he  has  faithfully  endeavoured  a  just  imitation  of  the  moat  famed 
Italian  maatera^  principally  to  bring  the  aeriouaness  and  gravity  of 
that  aort  of  music  into  vogue  and  reputation  among  our  countrymen, 
whose  humour  'tie  time  now  ahonld  begin  to  loathe  the  levity  and 
balladry  of  onr  neighbours."  PurceU'a  esteem  for  the  Italian  masters 
bad  been  before  confeaaed  in  the  dedication  of  hb  'Diocletian '  to  the 
Duke  of  Somerset^  wherein  he  modestly  remarks,  "Poetry  and  painting 
have  arrived  to  their  perfection  in  our  country ;  music  ia  yet  but  in 
its  nonage,  a  forward  child,  wiiich  gives  hope  of  what  it  may  be  here- 
dlter  in  Inland,  when  the  maaten  of  it  ahall  find  m(»e  encouragement. 
'Tia  now  lemming  Italian,  which  is  its  best  mBster,and  studying  a  little 
of  the  Franch  air  to  give  it  somewhat  more  of  gayety  and  fashion. 
Thua  being  farther  from  the  aun,  we  are  of  latw  growth  than  our 
neighbouring  countries,  and  must  be  content  to  shake  off  our  barbarity 
by  degreea.  Here  he  doea  justice  to  the  French  school,  by  which  he 
had  certainly  profited,  though  in  a  perfectly  fair  manner. 

Two  yean  uter  his  decease  his  widow  printed  the  overtures,  act* 
tunes,  &a,  before  mentioned,  under  the  titla  of  '  A  Collection  of  Ayres 
composed  for  the  Theatre,  and  on  other  occsaions,'  &a  They  are  in 
four  parta,  and  continued  in  uae  in  Dr.  Bumey*a  time,  till  auperseded 
by  Handei'a  concertoa  and  other  newer  compoaitiona. 

We  have  above  alluded  to  Pnroell'a  compoaitiona  for  the  ohurch, 
and  as  regards  these  must  add  a  few  remarks.  His  published  anthems 
amount  in  number  to  upwards  of  fifty ;  and  to  these  are  to  be  added 
a  *Te  Deum'  and  'Jubilate'  with  orchestral  accompanimenta, — a 
complete  Service,  seveial  hymns,  motets,  and  sacred  songs.  Some  of 
his  anthema,  eapedally  those  in  Dr.  Boyce's  Collection,  are  still  in  use 
in  our  catiliedrals  and  other  choirs,  and  never  can  be  allowed  to  fall 
into  neglect  while  the  influential  persons  in  those  venerable  eatabliah- 
menta  possess  any musiod  discernment.  His  'Te  Deum'  and  'Jubilate,' 
to  which  the  epilJiet  'grand'  ia  the  usual  prefix,  is  a  work  that  has 
seldom  if  ever  been  spoken  of  but  in  terms  of  unqualified  panegyric 
That  it  evincea  many  tndts  of  originality — that  it  dbplaya  a  vast  deal 
of  scientific  skill — that  an  eaay,  pleasing  melody  runs  through  portions 
of  it — and  that  it  haa  also  the  merit  of  being  the  first  of  the  kind  ever 
produced  in  this  country,  cannot  be  denied :  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  in  its  general  structure  a  want  of  suitable  grandeur, — mainly 
arising  from  the  frequent  occurrence  of  mean  paaaagea  of  pointed, 
jerking  notea  in  the  vocal  parts,  that  takefirom  it  much  of  theaolemnity 
which  the  aubject  demands ;  and  theae,  together  with  certain  diviaions 
that  disconnect  the  words  and  obscure  the  sense,  produce  an  effect 
not  only  undignified,  but  nearly  bordering  on  the  ridiculous.  Besides 
Uiese  greater  defects,  there  are  in  the  work  some  othen  of  less  im- 
portance, auch  as  a  few  conceits,  some  hanh  notes,  and  occasional 
erron  in  accentuation  and  emphasiB.  The  beat  exouae  for  the  composer 
is,  Uiat  most  of  the  errora  we  have  ventured  to  point  out  were 
common  at  the  time  they  were  conmiitted.  Still  they  are  emn,  and 
of  magnitude,  and  shoald  have  kept  within  moderate  bounds  that 
warmth  of  feeling  which  haa  led  to  such  unreserved  encomiums  on 
what,  in  our  opinion,  is  by  no  means  to  be  reckoned  among  the  best 
of  the  composer's  worluL 

Purcell  died  November  21, 1695,  of  consumption.  The  remains  of 
this  great  musician  lie  in  the  north  transept  of  Westminster  Abbey : 
on  a  pillar  near  the  apot  is  a  tablet,  placed  there  by  the  Lady  Elisabeth 
Howard,  on  which  is  an  ioseription,  commonly  attributed  to  Dryden. 

We  shall  conclude  this  notice  by  repeating  the  substance  of  soma 
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remark!  made  by  ns  diewhere  eoma  yean  aga  Purcell,  take  him  for 
all  in  all,  is  the  greatest  mosioal  genitis  thu  country  ever  produced ; 
and  our  deliberate  opinidn  is,  that»  from  the  earliest  period  in  the 
history  of  the  wet,  down  to  the  time  of  his  death,  Europe  would  in  vain 
be  searched  to  find  hia  equal  as  a  composer  of  secular  musia  That  he 
was  to  some  extent  indebted  to  LuUi  will  hardly  be  denied ;  but  that 
he  &r  surpassed  what,  perhape  in  compliment  to  our  second  Charles, 
and  to  the  taste  of  the  time,  he  occasionally  took  as  his  model,  every 
impartial  critic  most  admit.  If  too  his  cantatas  be  compared  with 
compositions  in  a  degree  similar,  by  Alessandro  Scarlatti,  whid^  have 
been  so  highly  prused,  and  so  long  were  vaunted,  the  vast  superiority 
of  the  English  musician,  whether  as  relates  to  air,  to  harmony,  to 
variety  of  expression,  or  to  beauty  of  effect,  will  never  be  disputed  by 
unbiassed  judges.  He  certainly  was  not  wholly  guilUess  of  the  faults 
of  the  ti^e  in  which  he  lived ;  or,  perhape,  was  obliged  sometimee  to 
yield  his  better  judgment  to  the  tyrannical  demands  of  custom  or  of 
fashion ;  yet  some  of  his  ecclesiastical  and  most  of  his  secular  music, 
written  under  the  influence  of  his  own  feeling,  and  uncontrolled  by 
the  necessity  of  submitting  to  the  taste  of  the  great  and  sm^  vulgar, 
is  so  rich  in  melody,  so  expressive  of  the  depth  and  energy  of  true 
passion,  that  all  who  understand  the  English  tongue,  who  have  acquired 
some  knowledge  of  the  language  of  music,  and  have  no  governing 
predilection  for  any  particular  school,  confess  his  power,  and  admit 
the  originality  and  vigour  of  bis  genius. 

PUncHAS,  SAMUEL,  was  bom  at  Thaxted  in  Essex,  in  1577. 
He  was  educated  at  Cambridge^  and  though  Wood  says  that  he  could 
not  ascertain  at  what  college  or  hall,  it  appears  from  his  own  testimony 
that  he  was  a  member  of  St.  John's  College;  for  in  speaking  of  this 
college  he  says — ^"  Where  also  the  author  first  conceived  wiUi  this 
travelling  genius,  whereof  without  travelling  he  hatli  travelled  ever 
sioce."  ('  Pilgrimmcs^'  part  iiL,  '  Dedicatiou  to  Lord  Keeper 
Williams.') 

In  160i  Pnrcbaa  waa  instituted  to  the  vicarage  of  Eastwood  in  Essex, 
but  he  soon  left  this  cure  to  a  brother,  and  went  to  live  in  London  for 
the  sake  of  greater  advantages  in  preparing  and  printing  the  collection 
of  travels  which  he  had  begun  to  make.  In  July  1615  he  was  inoor* 
porated  Bachelor,  of  Divinity  at  Oxford,  as  he  stood  at  Cambridge, 
having  previously  been  collated  by  the  favour  of  Dr.  John  Ring,  bishop 
of  London,  to  the  rectory  of  St.  Martin's  Ludgate,  in  London.  He  also 
became  chaplain  to  Archbishop  Abbot,  but  he  never  obtained  higher 
preferment.  By  the  publication  of  his  books  he  brought  himself  ioto 
debt,  and  it  was  reported  that  he  died  in  prison;  but  Wood  affirms 
that  he  died  in  his  own  house  a  little  while  after  the  king  (Charles  L) 
had  promised  him  a  deanery,  about  1628,  aged  fifty-one. 

The  works  of  this  author  are  the  following:  —  1,  'Purchas  his 
Pilgrimage,  or  Relations  of  the  World,  and  the  lleligioos  observed  in 
all  Ages,  and  Places  discovered,  from  the  Creation  unto  this  present,' 
1  vol.  folio,  1613, 1614,  1617,  1626.  The  materials  of  this  work  he 
borrowed,  as  he  tays,  of  above  thirteen  hundred  authors  of  one  or 
other  kind,  in  he  knew  not  how  many  hundredths  of  their  epistles, 
treatises,  and  relations.  ('  Dedication  to  Archbishop  Abbot,'  prefixed 
to  fourth  edition.)  2, '  Purchas  his  Pilgrimmes,'  in  four  parts  or  vols., 
folio,  1625,  each  volume  containing  five  books.  The  difference  between 
these  volumes  and  the  former  publication  may  be  beet  ahown  in  his 
own  words : — **  These  brethren  holding  much  resemblance  in  name, 
nature,  and  feature,  yet  differ  in  both  the  object  and  the  subject. 
This  (the  '  Pilgrimage ')  being  mine  own  in  matter,  though  borrowed, 
aud  in  form  of  words  and  method;  whereas  my  Pilgrims  are  the 
authors  themselves,  acting  their  own  parte  in  their  own  words,  only 
furnished  by  me  wiUi  such  necessaries  as  that  stage  further  required, 
and  ordered  according  to  my  rules."  ('  Dedication,'  as  above.)  3, 
'  Microcosmus,  or  the  History  of  Man,'  8vo,  1619 ;  4, '  The  Kiog*s  Tower, 
and  triumphant  Arch  of  London,'  8vo,  1623;  5,  'A  Funeral  Sermon 
on  Psalm  xxxix.  5,'  8vo,  1619. 

Of  these  five  publications  the  first  two  are  best  known,  though  they 
are  now  very  scarce.  They  are  curious,  and  in  some  respects  valuable, 
and  are  probably  the  first  works  of  the  kind  in  our  language.  The 
dedications  and  prefaces  particularly  show  that  Parches  was  an  honest, 
a  benevolent,  and  a  pioua  man,  and  that  he  was  of  unwearied  industry 
in  performing  his  clerical  duties,  as  well  as  in  preparing  his  books  for 
publication.  He  is  well  described  by  a  foreign  writer,  quoted  by  Wood, 
as  "  an  Englishman  admirably  skilled  in  languages,  and  human  and 
divine  arts,  a  very  great  philosopher,  historian,  and  theologian,  a  faith- 
ful priest  of  his  own  church,  veiy  widely  known  for  his  many  excellent 
writings,  and  espedally  for  his  large  volumes  pertaining  to  the  East 
aud  West  Indies." 

*PUSEY,  EDWARD  BOUVERIE,  D.D.,  is  the  second  son  of  the 
late  Honourable  Philip  Bouverie  (who  assumed  the  name  of  Pusey) 
younger  brother  of  the  first  Earl  of  Kadnor,  by  a  daughter  of  the 
fourth  Earl  of  Harborough  He  was  bom  in  1800,  and  received  hb 
early  education  at  Eton,  and  Chriatchurch,  Oxford,  where  he  graduated 
as  a  first-class  in  classics  in  1822 ;  soon  afterwards  ho  was  elected  to  a 
fellowship  in  Oriel  College.  In  1828  he  succeeded  the  late  Rev.  Dr. 
Kicoll,  as  canon  of  Christchurch  cathedral,  and  Regius  Professor  of 
Hebrew  in  the  university.  His  first  publication,  which  related  to  the 
state  of  religion  in  Germany,  did  not  attract  much  attention,  but  on 
the  conomenoement  of  what  was  termed  the  Anglo-Catholic  movement 
in  183S|  he  joined  Mr.  Newman  [Nbwhak,  J.  H.]  in  briogiog  out  the 


celebrated  Oxford  'Tracts  for  the  Times,'  many  of  which  he  wrote 
himself,  including  an  elaborate  treatise  on  bapMsm.  In  1843  he 
preached  before  the  University  a  sermon  on  the  Holy  Eucharist,  for 
certain  statements  in  which,  as  savouring  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  he  was  suspended  fifom  preaching  for 
three  years.  He  had  previously  published  long  and  elaborate 
'  Letters '  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Bishop  of  Oxford 
in  defence  of  his  opinions,  which  he  followed  up  somewhat  later  by 
another  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  justifying  his  encouragement  of  the 
practice  of  auricular  confession,  on  the  ground  that  the  latter,  if  not 
taught,  is  at  all  eventa  tolerated,  by  Uie  Church  of  England.  The 
use  of  the  confessional  by  some  strong  parti^aaa  in  the  Established 
Church,  has  been  mainly  the  result  of  his  teaching  and  preaching,  and 
he  has  several  times  incurred  the  displeasure  of  his  ecclesiastical 
superiors  by  the  leal  with  which  he  has  advocated  and  exercised 
as  a  priest  this  portion  of  hb  functions.  Dr.  Pus»y  also  has  been 
mainly  instrumental,  in  conjunction  with  Miss  Sellon,  in  fostering  the 
growth  of  conventual  institutions  in  the  Established  Church,  several 
of  which  are  in  existence  as  voluntary  penitentiaries  for  women.  Dr. 
Pusey  is  also  the  author  of  sevetal  well-known  sermons  on  important 
occasions,  and  of  two  treatises  on  the  *  Royal  Supremacy  in  Spiritual 
Matters,'  and  on  the  'Ancient  Doctrine  of  the  Real  Preeence,  gatiiered 
from  the  Fathers.'  He  has  translated  and  adapted  to  the  use  of  the 
English  Church  several  Roman  Catholic  devotional  works.  He  is  slso 
one  of  the  editors  of  the  'Anglo-Catholic  Library,'  and  of  the  *  Library 
of  Translations  from  the  Fathers,'  who  flourished  previous  to  the 
separation  of  the  Oriental  from  the  Western  Church.  ^ 

PUSEY,  PHILIP,  elder  brother  of  the  preceding,  waa  bom  in  1799. 
Having  succeeded  in  1828  to  the  Pusey  estates  in  Berkshire  (held 
originally  by  the  tenure  of  a  horn,  which  has  been  in  possession  of  the 
family  upwards  of  800  years),  he  became  member  for  the  borough  of 
Chippenham  in  18S0,  and  in  the  following  year  for  that  of  CasheL  In 
Dec  1834  he  was  elected  for  Berkshire,  for  which  he  had  been  an  unsuc- 
cessful candidate  two  years  previously ;  and  he  continued  to  represent 
that  county  until  the  dissolution  in  1852.  A  conservative  in  politics, 
and  a  decided  supporter  of  the  Com  Laws,  on  finding  that  agricul- 
tural protection,  however  desirable  he  might  deem  it,  was  practically 
unattainable  after  the  passing  of  the  Corn  Law  measures  by  Sir  Robert. 
Peel  in  1846,  he,  instead  of  continuing  with  the  bulk  of  the  Protec- 
tion iat  party  to  agitate  for  a  repeal  of  the  free  trade  measures,  urged 
the  agrioulturista  to  make  the  beat  of  their  position,  and  to  adopt 
without  delay  every  improvement  which  scientific  investigation  and 
practical  experiment  had  shown  to  be  beneficial,  in  order  to  enable 
them  to  compete  advantageoualy  with  the  foreign  producer.  Already 
well  known  as  a  practical  agriculturist,  and  as  one  who  had  given  his 
attention  to,  and  carefully  watched  and  tested,  every  scientific  improve- 
ment which  had  been  introduced  from  tune  to  time  into  the  system 
of  draining,  ploughing^  and  reaping,  his  advice  was  listened  to  with 
respect  and  his  various  practical  papers  in  the  'Agricultural  Journal' 
were  received  as  authoritative,  and  probably  to  the  influence  of  his  high 
character  and  sober  judgment  may  be  attributed  in  no  small  measure 
the  great  advance  which  has  been  made  within  the  last  few  years 
in  every  department  of  English  agriculture.  Mr.  Pusey  was  president 
of  the  Roy^  Agricultural  Society  of  England  in  1854,  and  one  of  the 
chief  contributors  to  the  Journal  of  that  society,  which  he  also  edited 
for  several  years.    He  died  July  6, 1855. 

PUSHKIN,  ALEXANDER  SEHQEIVITCH,  called  by  some  the 
Russian  Byron,  and  certainly  the  most  distinguished  poet  of  Russia  in 
the  present  centuiy,  was  bom  at  St.  Petersburg,  May  26th  (June  7th) 
1799,  and  was  educated  in  the  Imperiid  Lyceum  at  Tzorskoe-Selo, 
which  he  quitted  in  1817.  While  at  that  seminary,  though  he  made 
very  little  progress  in  his  studies,  he  began  to  write  poetry.  On 
quitting  the  Lyceum  he  began  to  exercise  his  pen  with  more  of  enthu- 
siasm than  of  discretion  in  flavour  of  liberalism ;  and  although  his  first 
productions  of  the  kind  were  circulated  only  in  manuscript  bis  opinions 
became  known,  and  he  was  sent  into  a  kind  of  nominal  banishment 
by  the  Emperor  Alexander  in  182} ;  being  compelled  to  accept  some 
subordinate  situation  under  the  governor-general  of  Odessa.  Perhaps 
Siberia  would  have  been  the  place  of  his  destination,  had  not  his 
legendary  poem,  *  Ruslan  and  Liudmila,'  relating  to  the  half-fabulous 
time  of  Vladimir,  the  Russian  Charlemagne,  just  then  appeared,  and 
boon  warmly  received  by  the  public. 

The  success  of  this,  his  first  production  of  any  length,  did  not 
however  induce  Pushkin  to  cultivate  this  kind  of  epic,  if  we  may  so 
term  it,  for  he  adopted  in  his  subsequent  poetical  narratives  a  looser 
and  more  lyrical  form,  in  which,  taking  for  his  subject  some  single 
incident  or  brief  and  detached  historical  episode,  he  renders  it  a 
vehicle  for  the  delineation  of  character,  the  expression  of  impassioned 
sentiment  and  feelings,  and  the  portraiture  of  local  manners  and 
scenery.  His  earliest  production  of  this  class,  his  '  Plennik  Eavkaskoi, 
or  Prisoner  of  the  Caucasus '  (1822),  is  a  mere  sketch,  most  meagre 
indeed  in  its  outline,  relating  no  more  than  the  escape  of  a  young 
Russian  captive  from  a  horde  of  wild  Tcherkassians,  through  tiie 
assistance  of  a  Tcherkassian  maiden ;  but  it  is  vigorously  touched,  the 
images  are  as  poetical  as  they  are  distinct,  and  the  style  is  eminently 
graphic,  though  pei*feotly  simple.  This  poem  was  translated  into 
Qerman  almost  immediately  after  its  appearance. 

To  the  '  Plennik '  succeeded  his  <  Fountain  of  Bakhtcfaisarai '  (1824), 
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A  production  of  mnbh  laperior  iaierert,  in  whioh  the  ehAraoton  of 
Zarema  and  Maria»  tha  former  of  whom  haa  not  a  few  traita  in  common 
ivith  Byron's '  Qolnare^'  are  atrikingly  oontraeted.  For  the  mannwript 
of  thia  poem,  which  oonaiata  of  only  600  lines,  the  author  obtained  8000 
rubles — a  degree  of  remuneration  then  almost  unprecedented.  His 
reputation  was  now  fixed,  but  he  allowed  an  interval  of  nearly  three 
years  to  elapse  (1824*27)  between  writing  his '  Tzigani '  ('  The  QypBiea*) 
and  its  being  printed ;  add  of  his  '  Evgenii,  or  Eugenios  Onsegin,' 
though  the  first  chapter  or  canto  appeared  in  1825,  the  sizth  was  not 
prioted  till  1828.  The  '  Tzigani '  had  indeed  been  extensively  circu- 
lated in  manuscript  preTiously  to  its  issuing  from  the  press,  and  in  that 
form  had  acquired  a  celebrity  that  was  no  doubt  enhaDced  by  the  kind 
of  mystery  attending  it.  It  is  a  half*narrative,  half-dramatic  compo- 
sition, constructed  out  of  exceedingly  slight  matoriab,  and  gives  a 
picture  of  the  life  of  the  gipsy  tribes  in  Bessarabia,  one  eyidently 
coloured  after  nature,  but  not  calculated  to  render  any  one  enamoured 
with  the  simplicity  of  that  nomadic  race.  The  '  OnsBgin,'  avowedly  a 
production  akin  to  Byron's  *Beppo,'  is  a  sort  of  novel  in  verse^ 
deicriptiva  of  Russian  life  and  manners  in  the  capital  and  the  pro- 
vinces, and  it  is  generally  understood  that  the  hero  of  it^  \«ho8e  name 
it  bears,  was  intended  by  Pushkin  for  a  poetical  portrait  of  himself. 

In  1829  appeared  almost  the  last  and  also  the  best  of  his  narrative 
poems,  namely,  that  entitled  '  Pultava,'  the  hero  of  which  is  the  same 
person  as  Byron's  '  Mazeppa,' 'but  here  exhibited  under  a  very  different 
aspect — not  aa  the  blooming  page,  but  as  the  Hetman  of  the  Kossaks, 
who,  notwithstanding  hia  well-matured  years,  inspires  a  maiden,  whom 
he  has  carried  off  from  her  parenta,  with  an  ardent  attachment.  An 
analysis  of  this  poem,  together  with  spirited  translations  of  one  or  two 
scenes  from  it,  will  be  found  in  the  nintii  volume  of  the  '  Foreign 
Quarterly;'  and  the  same  artide  also  contains  soma  account  of  the 
'Fountain  of  Bakhtchisarai '  and  the  'Tzigani/ 

Pushkin's  dramatic  poem  of  '  Boris  Qodunov,'  produced  about  this 
period,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  all  his  productions,  since, 
besides  its  historical  accuracy  and  literary  merit,  it  possesses  no  small 
attraction  as  a  masterly  picture  of  na^onal  manners  and  feelings, 
replete  with  force  and  truth.  After  this  he  nearly  abandoned  poetry 
altogether,  and  applied  himself  to  prose  composition,  having  been  not 
only  recalled  from  exile^  but  taken  into  favour  by  the  Emperor 
Nicolas,  who  appointed  him  historiographer,  with  a  pension  of  6000 
rubles.  This  change  in  his  fortunes  was — if  it  did  not  occasion — 
accompanied  by  no  lees  striking  a  change  in- his  opinions,  which,  after 
being  on  the  side  of  liberalism,  settled  into  the  contrary  extreme. 
During  the  last  seven  or  eight  years  of  his  life  his  pen  was  almost 
inactive,  the  chief  thing  he  produced  in  that  time  being  a  history — 
not  of  Peter  the  Greatr  as  was  expected — but  of  the  rebel  Pugatchev. 
His  other  productions  during  that  interval  amount  to  no  more  than  a 
few  talea  and  esaays,  and  his  articles  in  the  '  Sovremennik,  or  Con- 
temporary,' a  literary  quarterly  miscelUmy,  projected  by  him  in  1836, 
and  afterwards  continued  for  the  benefit  of  his  family.  Several  of  his 
posthumous  papers,  including  the  '  History  of  the  Iron  Mask,* 
<  Memoirs  of  Moi-eau  de  Brasse,'  and  fragments  of  various  unfinished 
tales,  romances,  ftc,  appeared  after  his  death  in  that  publication,  which 
also  contains  a  circumstantial  narrative  of  his  last  moments  by  one  of 
his  frieods.  His  death  was  in  consequence  of  a  wound  received  in  a 
duel  with  an  officer;  and  after  lingering  two  days,  at  times  in  excessive 
agony,  he  expired  at  St  Petersburg,  January  29th  (February  10th), 
1837,  in  his  thirty-eighth  year.  Besides  paying  his  debts  and  bestowing 
a  pension  of  several  thousand  rubles  upon  the  poet'a  widow  and  family, 
the  emperor  commanded  a  splendid  edition  of  all  his  works  to  be 
published  at  hia  own  expense.  . 

PU'TSGHIUS,  ELIAS,  was  bom  at  Antwerp  in  1580.  He  became 
early  distinguished  aa  a  scholar,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  he 
published  an  edition  of  Sallust  with  fragments  and  notea.  Four  years 
afterwarda  he  published  the  work  by  which  he  is  chiefly  known, 
'  Ancient  Authors  of  Latin  Grammar,'  small  folio,  Haoau,  1606.  These 
authors  are  thirty-three  in  number,  of  whom  several  were  never  be'fore 
printed,  and  the  rest  were  so  much  corrected  that  they  might  seem, 
as  he  saya  in  the  title-page,  to  be  then  publiahed  for  the  first  time. 
This  collection  of  ancient  grammarians  is  of  great  value  to  all  who  are 
deairoua  of  gaining  a  critical  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language,  and  it 
also  conveys  indirectly  many  aids  to  the  student  of  the  Greek. 
Putschius  died  at  Stade,  March  9,  1606,  in  his  tweuty-sixth  yeu*. 
(Fabriciusy  Bibliotheea  Latina  contains  an  ample  account  of  the 
treatises  collected  by  Putschius.) 

PYE,  HENRY  JAMES,  was  the  son  of  a  Berkshire  gentleman,  and 
was  bom  in  that  county  in  1746.  He  took  the  degree  of  M.A. 
at  Oxford  in  1766.  Several  amall  volumes  of  poems,  and  a  translation 
of  Aristotle's  poetry,  with  a  commentary,  were  held  to  give  him,  on 
Thomaa  Warton's  death  in  1790,  a  claim  to  the  office  of  poet-laureate, 
to  the  fame  of  which  however  he  added  nothing  either  before  or  after 
his  appointment.  He  was  for  a  good  many  years  member  of  parliament 
for  his  native  county,  and  on  the  changes  which  took  place  in  the 
magistracy  of  Westminster  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  commissionerB 
of  police.  He  died  in  1818,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  laureateship 
by  Southey. 

*PTE,  JOHN,  an  eminent  landscape  engraver,  was  bom  in  Bir- 
mingham in  1782.  In  his  twentieth  year  he  entervd  tha  studio  of 
Jamea  Heathy  the  oelebiated  historical  engraver,  and  then  oompleted 


his  professional  education.    Haviug  adopted  laftdseape  aa  his  special 
line,  he  gradually  worked  hia  way  into  notioe.    One  of  the  first  of  his 

Slates  which  attracted  much  attention  was  that  of  *  Pope's  ViUa,'  by 
'uraer,  which  he  engraved  in  1809,  and  it  was  by  his  admirable  ren* 
derings  of  Turner's  earlier  manner  that  Mr.  Pye  gained  hit  high  pro* 
fessional  rank.  The  laxgeat  and  most  oelebrated  of  hia  Turner  plates 
was  that  of  '  The  Temple  of  Jupiter,'  and  it  remaina  one  of  the  very 
finest  line-engravinga  which  haa  up  to  the  present  time  been  executed 
of  this  class  of  Tomer*s  pictures.  Mr.  Pye  has  also  of  course  engraved 
numerous  small  engravings  and  book-illustrations,  but  his  burin  always 
works  more  successfully  on  copper  than  onateel.  He  has  likewise 
appeared  before  the  public  as  an  author,  having  written  a  volume 
entitled  '  Patronage  of  British  Art,'  8vo,  1846,  and  two  or  three  pamph- 
lets on  the  inferior  position  of  engravera  in  the  Royal  Academy — a 
position  which  haa  been  amended  by  recent  resolutioos  passed  by  the 
Academicians.  Mr.  Pye  was  one  of  the  founders,  and  haa  continued 
one  of  the  most  active  supporters  of  that  excellent  institution,  '  The 
Artists'  Fund,'  of  the  history  of  which  he  has  given  a  pretty  full 
account  in  his  '  Patronage  of  British  Art' 

PTM,  JOHN,  was  descended  from  a  good  family  in  Somersetshire, 
where  he  was  bom  in  tbe>year  1684.  It  appears  from  the  abstract  of 
title  to  certain  estates  that  John  Pym  was  the  lord  of  the  manors  of 
Woolavington  Pym  and  Woolavington  Throckmorton,  near  Bridge* 
water,  in  the  county  of  Somerset.  His  son  Sir  Charles  Pym,  Bart, 
afterwarda  posaessed  these  manors,  which  at  his  death  deaoended  on 
coheiresses,  and  ultimately  by  marriage  passed  into  the  funily  of 
Hales  (of  Kent),  who  became  the  representatives  of  tha  Pyms. 

In  the  beginning  of  1699  Pym  became  a  gentleman-commoner  of 
Broadgate  Hall,  now  Pembroke  College,  Oxford ;  but  ha  1^  the  uni« 
versity  without  taking  a  degree,  and  went,  aa  Wood  supposes,  to  one 
of  the  inns  of  court.  Pym  was  early  distinguished  for  his  eloquence 
and  knowledge  in  the  common  law.  He  served  in  several  parliaments 
towards  tiie  end  of  the  reign  of  James  I.^  and  in  all  those  held  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  L,  as  member  for  Tavistock  in  Devonshire.  He 
soon  distinguished  himself  in  the  House  by  his  abilitieB  and  seal  in 
opposing  the  measures  of  the  court 

In  1626  he  was  one  of  the  managers  of  tha  artidea  of  impeachment 
against  the  Duke  of  Buckingham ;  and  in  the  Short  Parliament,  which 
met  on  the  13th  of  April  1640,  he  waa  one  of  tha  most  active  mem- 
bers. When,  after  a  long  intermission  of  psrliaments,  the  Long 
Parliament  met  (Srd  of  November  1640),  the  value  of  Perm's  know- 
ledge and  experience  in  the  usages  of  ^e  House,  aa  well  as  of  his 
talents  as  a  speaker,  waa  strongly  felt  On  the  7th  of  November,  the 
first  day  in  which  the  House  entered  upon  business,  Pym  made  a  long 
speech  respecting  grievances.  He  classed  them  under  three  headsj, 
namely — 1,  priv&ega  of  parliament;  2,  religion;  8,  liberty  of  the 
aubject  Each  of  these  divisions,  aa  was  usual  in  that  age,  he  again 
divided  into  a  great  number  of  subdivbions.  The  style  of  Pym's 
oratory,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  of  it  from  those  speeches  of  his  which 
were  printed  at  the  time,  and  have  come  down  to  ua  among  the 
innumerable  small  quartos  of  that  age  which  are  prsaerred  in  the 
British  Museum,  is  nervous,  terse,  and  polished. 

Upon  the  11th  of  November  a  motion  waa  suddenly  made  by  Mr. 
Pym,  who  declared  that  he  had  something  of  importance  to  make 
known  to  the  House,  and  desired  that  the  outwaAl  room  should  be 
cleared  of  strangers,  and  the  outer  doors  upon  the  stairs  locked.  This 
being  done,  Pym  began :  he  alluded  by  way  of  exordium  to  the 
grievances  under  which  the  nation  laboured ;  he  inferred  from  these 
tbat  a  deliberate  plan  had  been  formed  of  entirely  changing  the  frame 
of  govemment;  and  then,  after  an  artfully  couched  preface,  in  which 
he  asserted  that  though  there  were  doubtless  many  persons  who 
had  BO  far  insinuated  themselves  into  the  "royal  affections  as  to 
be  able  to  pervert  his  excellent  judgment,  to  abuse  his  name,  and 
wickedly  apply  his  authority  to  countenance  and  support  their  own 
corrupt  designs,"  there  was  one  pre-eminent  offender,  who,  from  *'  an 
eamest  vindicator  of  the  laws,  and  a  most  zealous  aasertor  and  cham- 
pion of  the  liberties  of  the  people,  had  long  since  turned  apostate 
from  those  good  affections,  and,  according  to  the  custom  and  nature 
of  apostates,  was  become  the  greatest  enemy  to  the  liberties  of  his 
country,  and  the  greatest  promoter  of  tyranny  that  any  age  had  pro- 
duced.^' He  then  named  "  the  Earl  of  Strafford,  lord-lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  and  lord  president  of  the  council  of  York,  who,  he  said,  had 
in  both  places,  and  in  all  other  provinces  wherein  his  services  had  been 
used  by  the  king,  raised  ample  monuments  of  his  tyrannical  nature ; 
and  that  he  believed  if  they  took  a  short  survey  of  Us  actions  and 
behaviour  they  would  find  him  the  principal  author  and  promoter  of 
all  those  counsels  which  had  exposed  the  kingdom  to  so  much  ruin." 
(Clarendon,  vol.  i,  800,  edit  Oxf.,  1826.)  He  then  instanced  some 
imperious  actions  done  by  him  in  England  and  Ireland,  some  proud 
and  over-confident  expressions  in  discourse,  and  certahi  passionate 
advices  he  had  given  in  the  most  secret  councils  of  state ;  adding,  says 
Clarendon,  some  lighter  passages  of  his  vanity  and  amours ;  and  so 
concluded,  "  that  they  would  well  consider  how  to  provide  a  remedy 
proportionable  to'  the  disease,  and  to  prevent  the  further  mischiefs 
they  were  to  expect  from  the  continuance  of  this  great  man's  power 
and  credit  with  the  king,  and  his  influence  upon  his  counsels." 

It  is  unneoeesary  to  detail  here  the  impeadiment  of  Strafford,  which 
followed,  and  in  whidh  F^  bore  so  prominent  a  part    On  the  26th 
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of  November  (1640),  at  a  oonferenoe  between  the  two  houaes  in 
feference  to  the  eubject  of  thia  impeaohment,  Mr.  Pym  made  a  apeedh, 
in  which  he  attempted  with  contiderable  though  unsuccesful  ingenuity 
to  prove  that  the  Earl  of  Strafford  waa  guilty  of  treaaon,  on  the 
ground  that  **  other  treasona  are  againat  the  rule  of  the  law ;  but  this  is 
againet  the  belDg  of  the  law."  The  lawa  againat  treaaon  in  England 
having  being  made  to  protect  the  king,  not  Uie  aubject,  it  would  be  in 
vain  to  look  in  the  Statute  of  Treaaona,  the  25th  Edw.  III.,  at.  5,  c.  2, 
which  at  that  time  constituted  the  English  law  of  treason  (the  statutea 
of  Ueniy  YIII.,  making  so  many  new  treaaona,  having  been  repealed 
by  1  Mary,  cl  1),  for  any  definition  or  deacription,  or  even  any  mention 
of  that  of  which  Strafford  waa  accnaed,  via.  an  attempt  to  increoae  the 
power  of  the  king,  and  to  depress  that  of  the  snbject.  Pym  waa 
aware  of  this,  and  he  endeavoured  to  meet  it  by  saying  that  this 
treason  of  which  he  speaks  "  is  enlarged  beyond  the  limita  of  any 
description  or  definition."  On  the  26th  of  February  1640,  when  the 
articles  against  Laud  had  been  read,  Pym  made  a  powerful  speech 
against  him. 

We  are  furnished  by  Clarendon  with  Eome  interesting  information 
respecting  the  manner  of  life  about  this  time  of  Pym  and  one  or  two 
of  hia  illustrious  friends.  **  When  Mr.  Hyde  aat  in  the  chair,"  saya 
Clarendon,  "  in  the  grand  committee  of  the  house  for  the  extirpation 
of  episcopacy,  all  that  party  made  great  court  to  him  (Clarendon) ; 
the  house  keeping  those  disorderly  hours,  and  seldom  rising  till  after 
four  of  the  dock  in  the  afternoon ;  they  frequently  importuned  him 
to  dine  with  them  at  Mr.  Pym's  lodging,  which  waa  at  Sir  Richard 
Mauly'a  houae,  in  a  little  court  behind  Westminster  HaU,  where  he 
and  Mr.  Hambden,  Sir  Arthur  Hazlerig,  and  two  or  three  more,  upon 
a  atock  kept  a  table,  where  they  transacted  much  buainesa ;  and  invited 
thither  those. of  whose  conversion  they  had  any  hope."  Clarendon 
also  mentiona  that  they  sometimea  went  out  after  dinner  to  ride  in  the 
fielda  between  Westminster  and  Chelsea. 

At  the  conference  held  between  the  two  houaea  on  the  25th  of 
January  1641,  on  presenting  to  the  lorda  certain  petitions  which  the 
Commons  had  received  from  various  porta  of  the  kingdom,  London, 
Essex,  &0.,  Mr.  Pym  made  a  speech,  in  which  he  earnestly  uiged  upon 
them  that "  the  (Commons  will  be  glad  to  have  your  help  and  concur- 
rence in  the  saving  of  the  kingdom  ,*"  but  at  the  same  time  warned 
them  that  **  if  they  should  ta^  of  it,  it  should  not  discourage  them  in 
doing  their  duty."  And  he  concluded,  "  My  lords,  consider  what  tbe 
present  neoessitiea  and  dangers  of  the  commonwealth  require ;  what 
the  Commona  have  reason  to  expect ;  to  what  endeavours  and  counsels 
the  concurrent  deaires  of  all  the  people  do  invito  you:  ao  that  applying 
youraelvea  to  the  preservation  of  the  king  and  kingdom,  I  may  be  bold 
to  assure  you,  in  tne  name  of  all  the  oommona  of  Englalid,  that  you 
ahall  be  bravely  seconded."  So  weU  waa  the  House  of  Commons 
satisfied  with  the  boldness  of  their  speaker,  that  they  voted  him  the 
thanks  of  the  House,  and  '*  further  ordered,  that  Mr.  Pym  be  desired 
to  put  the  speech  he  made  at  this  conference  into  writing,  and  to 
deliver  it  into  the  House,  to  the  end  it  may  be  printed." 

It  will  convey  some  idea  of  the  effect  of  Pym'a  eloquence  to  atato 
that  when  he  made  his  celebrated  speech  at  Quildhall,  the  acclamations 
were  ao  lond  at  the  end  of  every  period,  that  he  waa  frequently  com- 
pelled  to  remain  ailent  for  aome  minutea.  So  great  indeed  were  his 
power  and  popularity,  that  he  received  the  appellation  of  King  Pym. 

The  influence  of  Pym  on  the  counsels  of  parliament  having  exposed 
him  to  the  chief  odium  of  the  oppoaito  party,  he  aome  time  before  his 
death,  in  1643,  published  a  vindication  of  hia  conduct,  in  answer  to 
the  reproachea  of  having  been  the  promotor  of  all  the  innovations 
which  had  been  introduced  into  the  Church  of  England,  and  the  person 
who  had  produced  ail  the  evila  which  then  afflicted  the  kingdom. 
In  thia  paper  he  declared  that  he  was  and  ever  had  been  and  would 
die  a  faithful  aon  of  the  Proteatant  religion,  without  having  the  least 
tincture  of  anabaptism,  Brownism,  and  the  like  errora ;  and  he  justified 
his  consenting  to  the  abolishment  of  episcopacy.  With  regard  to 
the  reporta  of  his  being  the  author  of  the  differences  then  subsisting 
between  the  king  and  hia  parliament,  he  affirmed  that  he  never  had  a 
amgle  thought  tonding  to  the  least  diaobedience  or  disloyalty  to  hia 
majeaty,  whom  he  acknowledged  for  his  lawful  aovereign,  and  would 
apend  hia  blood  aa  soon  in  his  service  aa  any  other  subject  in  the 
lungdom.  That  it  waa  true,  when  he  perceived  his  life  aimed  at,  and 
heard  himaelf  proscribed  as  a  traitor,  he  ha4  A^d  for  protection  to  the 
parliament,  who  justly  acquitted  him  and  the  other  gentlemen  accused 
with  him  of  the  guilt  of  high  treason.  If  this  therefore  had  been  the 
occasion  of  his  majesty's  withdrawing  from  the  parliament,  the  fault 
could  not  in  any  measure  be  imputed  to  him,  or  to  any  proceeding  of 
his,  which  had  never  gone  further,  either  since  hia  majesty'a  departure 
or  before,  than  was  warranted  by  the  known  laws  of  the  kingdom  and 
ihe  indisputable  power  of  the  parliament  (Ruah worth's  '  Collections,' 
part  ia,  vol.  ii,  p.  876,  ed.  1721.) 

In  November  1643  Pym  waa  appomted  lieutenant  of  the  ordnance. 
He  died  at  Derby  Houae,  on  the  8th  of  December  of  the  aame  year, 
and  on  the  ISth  of  that  month  he  waa  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
bis  body  being  carried  to  the  grave  by  aix  members  of  the  Houae  of 
Commons.  He  left  aeveral  ohUdren  by  hia  wife,  a  woman  of  aingular 
aooompliahmenta,  who  died  about  the  year  1620. 

A.  report  waa  pot  in  droulation  by  bis  enemiea  that  Pym  died  of  the 
loathaome  disease  cidled  '  morbus  pediculosus '    However  there  exista 


a  doonment^  attested  by  seven  phyaioiaua,  two  lurgeoua,  and  one 
apothecary,  which  atatea  that  the  diaeaae  of  which  he  died  waa  an 
imposthume  in  the  bowels.  And  Ludlow  mentions  that  Pym's  body 
waa  for  several  daya  exposed  to  public  view  in  Derby  House,  before 
it  waa  interred,  in  confutation  of  those  who  reported  it  to  be  eaten 
with  lice.    (Ludlow'a  'Memoira,'  p.  31,  foL  edit.,  London,  1761.) 

PYNAKEll,  ADAM,  a  celebrated  landscape  painter  of  the  Dutch 
achool,  was  bom  in  1621,  at  tbe  village  of  Pynaker,  between  Schiedam 
and  Delft,  and  alwaya  retained  the  name  of  the  place  of  his  birth.  It 
does  not  appear  under  what  maater  he  studied ;  he  went  however  to 
Rome  for  improvement,  and  remained  three  years  in  that  city,  where 
he  made  snch  good  use  of  hia  time,  that  he  returned  to  his  own 
country  with  the  reputotion  of  an  excellent  painter.  He  in  general 
preferred  a  strong  morning  light,  which  allowed  him  to  give  his  treek 
a  more  lively  verdure.  His  landscapes  are  enriched  with  picturesque 
mine  or  fine  buildings,  and  hia  figures  are  spirited  and  auitable  to  hia 
aubjecta.  He  is  much  esteemed  for  the  skill  with  which  he  gives  the 
effect  of  distance  gradually  receding  from  the  view  as  fitr  as  the  eye 
con  reach.  Hia  larger  picturea  are  by  no  means  equal  to  Ma  smaller 
ones,  which  are  highly  esteemed.  Pynaker  died  in  1678,  at  the  age  of 
fifty-two. 

*  P7NE,  JAMES  E,  was  bom  at  Bristol,  on  the  5th  of  December 
1800.  He  was  articled  to  a  solicitor  in  that  city,  but  aa  soon  aa  hia 
apprenticeship  had  expired  he  gave  up  his  legal  atudies  and  devoted 
his  attention  to  art,  maintaining  himself  by  teaching  drawing,  paint- 
ing, cleaning  old  pictures,  &c.  In  1835  be  removed  to  London,  and 
he  appears,  from  the  statemente  he  aupplied  to  the  '  Art  Jonraal' 
(July  1849),  to  have  been  for  a  considerable  time  after  lus  arrival  in 
tbe  metropolia  chiefly  indebted  to  the  good  offices  of  the  picture- 
dealers.  Gradually  the  bold  and  characteristic  style  of  Mr.  Pyne*s 
landacapea  secured  more  attention.  In  1846  he  viaited  Italy,  Switzer- 
land, and  Bavaria ;  and  hia  style  and  colour  gained  in  freshness  and 
variety  by  hia  tour.  He  next  apent  two  or  three  aketehlng  aeasona 
among  the  lakea  and  mountains  of  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland, 
and  the  resulte  of  hia  labours  there  were  published  in  1853  in  a  folio 
volume  (published  by  Mr.  Agoew  of  Manchester)  entitled  '  The 
English  Lake  District,  painted  by  J.  B.  Pyne,  and  lithographed  by 
W.  QancL'  This  work  is  noteworthy  not  only  aa  by  far  the  most 
characteriatic  and  beautiful  series  of  iUustrations  of  the  English  lakes^ 
but  aa  the  moat  costly  and  aplendid  work  of  the  kind  yet  issued  by  a 
provincial  publiaher.  Mr.  Pyne  had  previously  publisUed  a  series  of 
views  of '  Windsor  and  ite  aurrounding  Scenery.  In  1851  he  revisited 
Itoly,  and  remained  there  till  1854,  when  he  returned  to  England 
vrith  a  rich  portfolio  of  aketebea.  Like  most  other  English  artists, 
Mr.  Pyne's  early  ambition  waa  to  obtain  the  distinction  of  lioyal 
Academioian,  and  he  waa  therefore  for  some  years  a  pretty  regular 
contributor  to  the  Academy  exhibitiona;  but  at  length  (about  1812) 
he  joined  the  Society  of  British  Artiste,  and  to  the  gallery  in  Suffolk- 
street  he  baa  since  for  the  moat  part  sent  his  more  important  pictui-ea. 
In  that  Bodety  he  haa  ziaen  to  high  office  and  won  his  chief  triumphs, 
and  with  it  he  may  now  be  regarded  aa  identified.  Mr.  Pyne'a  style  ia 
somewhat  mannered  and  conventional,  and  hia  colour  peculiar ;  but 
he  ia  original,  vigorous,  and  brilliant,  and  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
ableat  of  living  landscape-painters.  It  ought  to  be  added,  that  as  a 
teacher  Mr.  Pyne  has  been  very  successful :  among  the  painters  who 
have  been  hia  pupils  may  be  named  his  fellow-townsman  Miiller. 
[M&LLER,  WiLLUM  JoHN.J  Mr.  Pyne  has  contributed  letters  and 
papers  to  the  '  Art-Jourual '  on  drawing,  compoaition,  and  colour  in 
landscape-painting. 

PTNE,  WILLIAM  HENRT,  was  the  son  of  a  tradesman  in  Holbom, 
London,  where  he  waa  bom  in  1770.  Aa  an  artiat  he  possessed  con- 
siderable facility  and  tect,  without  any  very  marked  originality  or 
power.  He  waa  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  Society  of  Paintera 
in  Water  Colours  at  ite  foundiation  in  1805,  and  practised  landscape, 
figure,  and  portrait-painting.  But  he  is  better  known  by  his  publica- 
tions  than  by  his  pictures.  Of  those  his  first  and  most  elaborate  was 
entitled  '  Microcosm,  or  a  Pictureaque  Delineation  of  the  Arts,  Agri- 
culture, Manufacturea,  &c.  of  Qreat  Britain,'  oblong  folio,  1803.  This 
ia  a  perfect  treaaure-house  of  the  costume,  implements^  &c.  of  the 
peasantiy  and  labouring  claases  of  this  country  half  a  centuiy  back. 
Another  work  of  an  expensive  character  waa  hia  '  History  of  the 
Royal  Reaidences^'  3  vola  4to,  1819,  cooteining  a  large  number  of 
platea  engraved  in  aquatint,  and  coloured  in  imitation  of  water-colour 
drawings :  in  thia  work  the  dravrings  were  executed  by  Measra.  Wild, 
Stophanoff,  &a  as  well  as  by  Mr.  Pyne.  He  also  published  some 
separate  printo,  aa  *  The  Funeral  of  the  Princess  Charlotte,'  &a  :  in 
most  of  these  publicationa  he  was  aasociated  with  the  elder  Ackerman. 
Being  of  a  social  turn,  and  a  great  collector  and  repeater  of  anecdotes, 
hia  aociety  waa  a  good  deal  sought,  and  hia  social  auooeaa  led  him  to 
tum  author.  Hia  first  work  of  this  kind  was  a  lively  aeriea  of  papers 
contributed  to  the  '  Literary  Gazette,'  which  waa  collected  and  pub- 
lished in  three  volumes  under  the  title  of '  Wine  and  Walnuta.'  The 
popularity  of  thia  work  induced  him  to  atart  a  weekly  periodical  called 
'  The  Somerset  House  Gazette,'  but  it  lasted  only  a  year.  lAter  in 
life  he  wrote  aome  gossipping  papera  in  Frazer'a  Magazine.  He  died 
May  29, 1848,  in  hia  seventy-fourth  year. 

FYREICUS,  a  Qreoian  painter  of  uncertain  age  and  oountrv,  but 
he  moat  probably  lived  ahortly  after  the  time  of  Alexander.    Ho  was 
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the  head  of  the  ancient  '  genre '  painterv,  or  of  those  who  practiBed 
in  the  lower  dasaea  of  art,  and  which  the  Greeks  termed  '  Rhyparo- 
graphy/  He  painted  harbors'- ahopa  and  oobblera'-stallBy  shell-fish  and 
eatables  of  all  sorts,  and  the  like :  on  this  account  he  was  called  by 
the  Greeks  ' Rhyparographos,'  that  is,  literally,  'Dirt-Painter.' 
According  to  Pliny  (xxxt.  10-37),  Pyreious  stood  without  a  rival  in 
this  liue  of  art,  and,  though  in  an  humble  style,  he  attained  the 
great<'st  fame. 

PYRGOTELES,  the  most  eminent  engraver  of  gems  of  his  age,  was 
a  native  of  Greece,  but  the  place  of  his  birth  is  not  recorded.  He  was 
contemporary  with  the  most  distinguished  artists  who  wei*e  living  in 
the  last  period  of  fine  art  in  Greece,  and  after  whom  that  which  is 
termed  the  '  high '  style  deteriorated.  The  leading  sculptors  of  the 
time  were  Lyeippus,  Scopes,  and  their  followers ;  Apelles  and  Proto- 
genes  were  the  chief  painters ;  and  Pyrgoteles  ranked  in  his  own  art 
equally  with  those  celebnited  names.  Alexander  the  Great  conferred 
the  same  honour  upon  Pyrgoteles  that  was  extended  to  Lysippus  and 
Apelles,  who  had  the  exclusive  privilege  of  representing  him  in  their 
respective  art&  In  like  manner  he  forbade  any  artist  to  engrave  gems 
of  him  but  Pyrgoteles.  (Pliny,  '  Hist.  Nat,*  viL  37  and  xxxviL  1.) 
Ko  well-authenticated  work  of  Py  igoteles  has  reached  our  times.  Some 
writers  have  supposed  that  two  gems  might  be  attributed  to  him 
(Bracci,  *  Memor./  tab.  98,  99),  but  this  opinion  has  been  successfully 
disputed,  and  is  no  longer  entertained  by  antiquaries. 

PYRRHO,  a  Greek  philosopher,  and  founder  of  the  Pyrrhonian  or 
first  Sceptic  school,  was  the  son  of  Pleistarchus,  or  Pleistocratea,  and 
a  native  of  Elis,  a  town  of  Peloponnesus.  He  lived  about  the  time  of 
Philip  and  Alexander  of  Macedonia,  and  was  originally  a  poor  painter; 
but  after  having  learned  the  elements  of  science  from  Dry  son  he 
followed  Alexander  the  Great  in  his  eastern  expedition,  and  thus 
became  acquainted  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Indian  gymnosophists 
and  the  Persian  magi.  (Diog.  Laert,  ix.  11,  2.)  He  was  idso  an  ludent 
admirer  of  Democritus.  During  the  greater  part  of  his  life  he  lived 
in  quiet  retirement,  abstaining  from  pronouncing  any  decided  opinion 
upon  anything,  and  endeavouring  to  preserve  Sxe  greatest  calmness 
and  composure  in  whatever  circumstances  he  was  placed.  Notwith- 
standing this  apparently  inactive  .and  indolent  mode  of  life  he  was 
highly  honoured  by  this  oountrymen,  who  not  only  made  him  their 
high-priest,  but,  for  his  sake^  decreed  that  all  philosophers  should  be 
exempt  from  the  payment  of  taxes.  (Diog.  Laeri,  ix.  11, 5.)  Pausanias 
(vL  24,  4)  saw  his  statue  in  a  portico  at  Elis,  and  a  monument  erected 
in  honour  of  him  at  a  little  distance  from  Uie  town.  The  Athenians 
honoured  him  with  the  franchise  of  their  city.  He  died  at  the  advanced 
age  of  ninety. 

An  undisturbed  peace  of  mind  (iaroBta)  appeared  to  him  the  highest 
object  of  philosophy;  and  thinking  that  this  peace  of  mind  was 
disturbed  by  the  dogmatic  systems  and  the  disputes  of  all  other 
philosophic  schools,  he  was  led  to  scepticism,  which  he  carried  to 
such  a  degree  that  he  considered  a  reid  knowledge  of  things  to  be 
altogether  impossible,  and  virtue  to  be  the  only  thing  worth  striving 
after.  (Cia,  *  De  Fin.,'  iv.  16.)  On  all  occasions  therefore  he  answered 
his  opponents,  "What  you  say  may  be  true,  but  I  cannot  decide." 
This  and  other  similar  expressions  drew  upon  him  the  ridicule  of  his 
adversaries ;  and  most  of  the  absurd  anecdotes  respecting  his  conduct 
in  the  common  occurrences  of  life,  which  Diogenes  repeats  with  all  the 
creduhty  of  a  gossip,  are  probably  the  fabrications  of  his  opponents, 
made  for  the  purpose  of  ridiculing Pyrrho.  He  had  many  distinguished 
followers  and  disciples,  who  are  called  Pyirhonii,  or  simply  Sceptics : 
some  of  them  are  mentioned  and  characterised  by  Diogenes  Laertius 
(ix.,  c.  7,  &C.,  and  c.  12;  comp.  'Gelliua,'  xi.  5;  and  Cic.,  'De  Orat,' 
iii.  17).  Their  doctrines  and  mode  of  reasoning  are  seen  clearest  in 
the  works  of  Sextns  Empiricus :  their  object  was  rather  to  overthrow 
all  other  systems  than  to  establish  a  new  one;  hence  we  can  scarcely 
speak  of  a  school  of  Pyrrhonists,  inasmuch  as  they  opposed  every 
schooL  The  whole  philosophy  of  Pyrrho  and  his  followers  is  called 
Pyrrhonism,  a  name  which  in  subsequent  times  has  been  applied  to 
any  kind  of  scepticism,  though  the  Pyrrhonian  philosophy  in  reality  is 
only  one  particular  and  an  elementaiy  form  of  scepticism.  Cicero,  in 
several  passages,  speaks  of  the  philosophy  of  Pyrrho  as  long  exploded 
and  extinct.  Pyrrho  himself  is  said  by  Eome  ancient  authors  to  have 
left  no  works  behind  him;  the  tropes,  or  epochs,  or  fundamental 
principles  of  his  philosophy,  being  jostly  ascribed  to  one  or  more  of 
bis  followers.  But  Sextus  Empuicus  (<  Adv.  Math.,'  L  282)  says  that 
he  vrrote  a  poem  addressed  to  Alexander  the  Great,  for  which  he  was 
nobly  rewarded;  and  Atheneeus  (x.,  p.  419)  quotes  a  passage  from  a 
work  of  Pyrrho,  the  character  of  which  is  entirely  unknown.  The  first 
writer  on  the  scepticism  of  Pyrrho  is  said  to  have  been  Timon,  his 
friend  and  disciple,  whose  life  is  written  by  Diogenes  Lsertius. 

PT'RRHUS,  king  of  Epirus,  born  about  b.c.  318,  was  the  son  of 
Aeacides  and  Phthia,  daughter  of  Meno  the  Theesalian,  who  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  Lamian  war.  The  fabnloua  genealogies  of  his 
&mily  traced  his  origin  back  to  Neoptolemus,  whose  father  Achilles 
is  said  to  have  been  honoured  as  a  god  by  the  Epirotee  under  the 
nameof  Aspetus.  Aeacides,  who  had  oome  to  the  throne  after  the 
death  of  Alexander  the  Molossian,  excited  discontent  among  his 
subjects  by  his  constant  wars  against  the  Macedonians,  and  was  in  the 
end  driven  oat  of  his  kingdom.  (Justin,  xvii,  3.)  His  only  son, 
P^rrhusy  then  two  years  old,  would  have  been  put  to  death  but  for  the 


care  of  a  few  friends^  who,  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  saved  th« 
child's  life.  Pyrrhus  was  carried  to  Glauciaa,  king  of  the  lllyriana^ 
whose  wife  belonged  to  the  family  of  the  Aeaoidse,  and  who  received 
the  infant  prince,  and  had  him  educated  with  his  own  children. 
Great  o£fers  were  made  to  Glauciaa  to  induce  him  to  surrender  the 
child,  but  in  vain.  In  his  house  Pyrrhus  remained  until  his  twelfth 
year.  Aeacides,  who  had  in  the  meanwhile  returned  to  his  country, 
fell  in  a  battle  against  Cassander ;  and  Glaucias  now,  with  an  armed 
force,  led  Pyrrhus  back  to  Epima,  and  the  Epirotsa  gladly  received 
the  young  prince  as  their  king.  (Plut.,  '  Pyrrh.,'  3  ;  Justin,  xvii,  3.) 
A  regency  was  appointed,  who  governed  the  kingdom' in  his  name. 
When  Demetrius,  the  chief  adversary  of  Cassander,  was  obliged  to 
withdraw  his  forces  from  Europe  to  Asia,  Cassander  contrived  to 
induce  the  Molossians  to  expel  their  king  again.  Pyrrhus,  now  seven- 
teen years  of  age,  joined  Demetrius^  who  had  married  his  sister 
Deidamia.  In  the  battle  of  Ipsus  (B.O.  301),  which  terminated  so 
unhappily  for  Demetrius  and  his  father,  Pyrrhus  gave  the  first  proofs 
of  his  impetuous  ootutige. 

After  the  batUe  Pyrrhus  went  over  from  Asia  to  Greece,  and 
exerted  himself  to  save  the  remains  of  the  forces  of  Demetrius;  and 
when  PtolemsBus,  king  of  Egypt,  made  peace  with  him,  Pyrrhus  went 
as  a  hostage  to  Alexandria.  Here  he  soon  won  the  esteem  of  Berenice, 
the  king's  favourite  wife,  who  gave  him  her  daughter  Antigone,  by  her 
first  husband,  Philip,  in  marriage,  and  seems  to  have  prevailed  upon 
Ptolemseus  to  provide  her  new  son-in-law  with  a  fleet  and  money,  and 
to  send  him  back  to  his  kingdom.  Pyrrhus,  on  his  arrival,  reconciled 
himself  with  Neoptolemus,  whom  the  Molossians,  during  his  absence, 
had  raised  to  the  throne,  and  agreed  to  share  the  govemmeot  with 
him.  Neoptolemus  was  of  a  savage  and  cruel  temper ;  and  he  soon 
conceived  such  a  jealousy  and  hatred  of  his  colleague,  that  he  attempted 
the  life  of  Pyrrhus,  who,  to  secure  himself,  put  Neoptolemus  to  death, 
B.O.  295.  (Plut,  'Pyrrh.,'  5.)  From  this  time  Velleius  Paterculus 
(L  14)  dates  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Pyrrhus.  Soon  after 
this  event,*  Alexander,  the  younger  son  of  Cassander,  who  had  been 
expelled  from  Macedonia  by  his  brother  Antipator,  sought  the  aid  of 
Pyrrhus,  which  was  granted  on  condition  that  Alexander  should  give 
up  Tymphsea  and  Parausea,  together  with  Ambracia,  Acarnania,  and 
Amphilochia.  Pyrrhua  at  the  same  time  formed  an  alliance  with  the 
^tolians,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  resist  Demetrius,  who,  after  having 
murdered  Alexander,  had  become  king  of  Macedonia  (B.a  294).  After 
the  death  of  Deidamia,  Demetrius  carried  off  Lanassa,  the  second  wife 
of  Pyrrhus,  who  brought  to  her  new  husband  the  island  of  Corcyra, 
which  her  &ther,  Agathocles  of  Syracuse,  had  conquered.  Upon 
this  open  war  broke  out  between  the  two  kings.  Demetrius  invaded 
^tolil^  whero  ho  made  some  conquests :  but  leaving  Pantauchus  behind 
with  a  oonsiderabltf  force,  he  directed  his  maroh  against  Pyrrhus,  who 
at  the  same  time  was  setting  out  to  protect  his  allies.  The  two  kings, 
having  taken  different  roads^  passed  each  other  without  being  aware 
of  it;  and  Pyrrhus  entered  ^tolia,  while  Demetrius  ravaged  Epirus. 
Pyrrhus  met  Panteuchus,  and  a  great  battle  ensued.  Pantauchus 
who  was  by  far  the  ablest  general  of  Demetrius,  challenged  Pyrrhus 
to  single  combat,  in  which  the  Macedonian,  after  receiving  two  severe 
wounds^  was  conquered,  but  not  killed,  boing  snatebed  away  by  his 
friends.  The  Epirotss,  encouraged  by  the  news  of  the  victory  which 
their  heroic  king  had  gained,  slaughtered  many  of  the  Macedonians, 
made  five  thousand  prisoners,  and  chased  the  rest  out  of  their  country. 

Pyrrhus  now  invaded  Macedonia,  where  he  penetrated  as  far  as 
Edessa,  and  was  joyfully  received  by  many  Macedonians,  who  joined 
his  army.  Lysimachus  at  the  same  time  made  an  attack  on  Mace- 
donia from  Tlirace.  The  mild  conduct  of  Pyrrhus  during  this  expe- 
dition induced  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Macedonian  army  to  desert 
Demetrius,  and  to  salute  Pyrrhus  as  king  of  Macedonia  (d.c.  2:7). 
Demetrius  fled  into  Asia,  where  he  was  defeated  by  the  son  of  Lyai- 
machus,  and  surrendered  himself  prisoner  to  Seleucus.  Lysimachus 
now  claimed  to  share  the  conquest ;  and  Pyrrhus,  who  did  not  think 
it  safe  to  enter  into  a  new  contest  with  the  aged  general  of  Alexander, 
consented  to  divide  Macedonia  between  himself  and  Lysimachus.  But 
this  division  only  gave  rise  to  fresh  disputes.  Lysimachus  soon  began 
to  feel  that  Pyrrhus  waa  an  obstacle  to  his  ambition,  and  eventually 
attacked  him,  and  drove  him  out  (Plut,  'Pyrrh.,'  12.)  of  Macedonia 
about  B.a  283. 

Pyrrhus  now  enjoyed  a  few  years  of  peace  and  happiness ;  but  in 
B.C.  281  he  was  requested  hj  the  Tarentines  to  give  them  his  a^sist- 
ance  against  the  Romans.  The  Tarentines  declared  that  they  merely 
wanted  a  skilful  general,  that  a  sufficient  number  of  soldiers  would  be 
raised  in  lUlian  Greece,  as  the  Lucanians,  Measapians,  the  Samnites, 
and  they  themselves,  would  furnish  an  army  of  20,000  horse  and 
350,000  foot  These  promises,  and  the  hope  of  adding  Italy  and 
Sicily  to  his  dominions,  excited  among  the  Epirotss,  no  less  than  in 
Pyrrhus  himself,  so  great  a  desire  to  enter  tnis  new  field  of  action, 
that  neither  the  wise  reouurks  of  the  eloquent  Cineas,  nor  the  un« 
favourable  season  of  the  year,  could  prevent  him  from  immediately 
setting  out  Cineas  was  sent  first  with  3000  soldiers,  and  the  king 
followed  in  Tarentine  vessels  of  transport  with  an  army  of  8000 
horse,  2000  foot,  2000  bowmen,  500  sUngers, and  20  elephants.  (Plut, 
'Pyrrh.,'  15.)  His  son  Ptolemseus,  by  Antigone,  then  fifteen  years  of 
age^  was  left  behind  as  guardian  of  the  kingdom.  (Justin.,  xviiL  1.) 
When  the  transporto  had  reached  the  open  sea,  a  tremendous  storm 


difficulty.  Oiilj  ft  Tew  honeniBn  MOiped,  uid  200O  fooruid  two  cle- 
pbuiU  wsra  lost  With  tho  remnant  of  hii  mrmy  Pjirbtii  aateTOd 
Tftreiitnm.  He  (oon  ditoavered  that  the  objeoti  of  tbsM  frivalotu 
Qrwke  aould  not  be  attuned,  unleu  he  anumed  dictatorial  power. 
He  therefore  abut  up  all  thair  placea  of  amusement,  oampelled  all  the 
men  capable  of  baarini;  mnni  to  aerre  ai  aoldien,  and  the  jounger  to 
anbmit  to  rattulu  military  tnining  In  the  gymnaaia.  The  effeminate 
Orceki,  icbo  bad  not  eipeoted  thia,  left  their  oitj  in  great  numben. 
The  troops  vhiob  bad  been  promised  b;  their  allies  did  not  arrive ; 
the  Lueaniani  and  Samnitet  were  prevented  from  joining  Fyrrhua 
bj  the  Boman  oonaula.  When  the  conml  LtenDUB  eotervd  Lucania 
with  a  nQmeron«-anny,Pynhua  provided  for  the  aecurity  of  Tarontum, 
and  went  out  to  meet  tba  enemy,  Aa  he  however  wished  to  defer  a 
decdaiva  battle  until  the  arrival  of  hia  Qreek  allifs,  be  offered  to  act  aa 
mediator  between  the  Qreeka  aod  Romsna;  but  the  haughty  answer 
of  Lomnus  put  a  stop  to  all  □egoeiatioTi,  and  Pjrrhua  pitched  hia 
camp  on  the  north  bank  of  the  aDiall  rivsr  Siiis,  io  the  plain  between 
Pandosia  and  Haractea.  The  Romina,  who  ware  encamped  on  the 
aontb  bank,  were  aniioua  to  offer  battle.  The  oonsul  aeut  hia  horae 
aoroas  the  river  to  attack  the  enemy'a  rear ;  but  Fjrrbui  diioovered 
the  movement,  and  leading  his  own  cavalry  againat  them,  the  battle 
commenced.  The  king  diipl*yed  the  greatest  activity,  and  oas 
aJwayi  in  the  midst  of  danger.  Hia  bcilUant  armour  rendering  bim 
too  oonapicuDua,  he  exchaiiged  it  for  that  of  his  friend  Megaclas,  who, 
bdng  taken  for  the  king,  was  alun  by  a  Romau.  His  armaur  was 
carried  to  LesviDU*,  who  thought  that  the  king  himself  had  fallen. 
The  battle  lasted  the  nhole  dsy,  when  the  RomiDa  who  had  advanced 
and  retreated  seven  times,  were  driven  sorosa  the  river  in  disorder. 
The  remnant  of  the  Roman  army  escaped  io  the  darkness  of  the  night, 
and  the  viotora  took  poaaesuoD  of  their  camp.  Pyrrhus.  on  the  next 
day,  visited  the  field  of  battle,  buried  the  bodies  of  the  alsin  enemiee, 
amounting  to  7000,  as  well  aa  those  of  hia  own  soldiers,  and  proposed 
to  the  Romaa  captive*  to  serve  in  hie  army.  They  all  refused  ;  and 
Pyrrhu*  honoured  their  fideli^  by  sending  200  oCtbem  back  to  Rome. 
Niebuhr, '  Hist  of  Rome,'  iii,  p.  fi69  i  Joatiii.,  xvill  J.) 


originally  gilt,  are  each  a  little  mote  than  aevan  English  inches  in 
length.    On  each  of  them  is  represented  in  very  high  relief  a  hero 

fighting  with  an  Amaaon.  They  are  imw  in  tbe  British  MuaeniD,  and 
may  at  Snt  tight  be  mnogntsed  aa  fragments  ofa  m^niGoent  ouirasB. 
The  oharacter  and  the  beautiful  style  of  the  work  reader  It  certain 
that  they  belonged  to  tbe  school,  or  at  least  to  the  period,  of  Lysippua. 
They  were  in  all  probability  brought  ovsr  to  the  spot  where  they  were 
found,  by  some  one  in  tba  army  of  Pyrrbua,  and  may  perhapa  have 
formed  part  of  the  armour  of  the  king  himself  or  of  one  of  hia 
generals,  though  there  Is  do  evidenoa  to  prove  this  supposition, 
(Broadst«d, '  The  Broiuea  ot  Slits,'  aa  arofaaological  easay,  Lopdon. 

After  (he  battle  on  tbe  Siris,  Pyrrhns  advanced  to  within  SOO  atsdia 
of  Rome,  and  was  joined  by  Che  Lucanisjis  and  Ssmnites.  The  Romans, 
undaunted  by  their  defeat,  and  the  desertion  of  many  of  their  allies, 
raised  new  troops  and  determined  to  try  tbeir  strength  sgsin.  It  waa 
not  the  intention  of  Pvirhua  to  conquer  or  destroy  Rome,  but  to 
oonclude  an  honoimble  peace,  and  accordingly  he  sent  his  friend 
Cineas  to  Roma  to  negooate  while  he  assembled  his  Itsliaa  allies. 
The  conditions  which  bepropoeed  were,  according  to  the  mostprobsbla 
aocotint  of  Appian  (ilL  10,  1),  that  peace  should  be  coodaded  with 
himself  and  the  Tareatiaes,  that  all  Italian  Oreeka  should  be  free, 
and  that  all  conquests  which  the  Rornans  bad  mode  in  Lacanla, 
Samninm,  Daunis,  and  Bmttium,  should  be  given  up.  At  the  eime 
time  he  oSersd  to  deliier  all  the  Roman  captives  without  raiuom. 
The  aenats  of  Rome  heeitated,  until  Appiua  Claudius,  the  blind,  threw 
sit  his  Influence  into  the  scale,  and  persuaded  hia  felloWHiitiEens  to 
send  Cineas  out  of  the  city  and  to  break  off  sU  negodations.  Pyrrhns, 
seeing  that  there  was  no  hope  of  peace  with  the  Romans,  advuneed 
with  his  army  ss  far  as  Anagnia,  and  aeems  even  to  have  taken  posses- 
sion of  Pientste.  (Flor.,  L  18,  24 ;  Entrap.,  iL  7.)  He  hsd  ravaged 
all  tbe  country  through  which  he  bad  passed,  and  hii  soldiers,  laden 
with  booty,  began  to  show  great  want  of  discipline.  He  determined 
thsrafore  as  the  aeason  of  tbe  year  was  too  advanced  to  begin  n  new 
campugn,  to  lead  hia  troopa  back  to  Campania,  where  he  found 
Leevinus  with  a  namerous  army.  But  neither  of  the  two  parties  waa 
anxious  for  battle,   and    Pyrrhua  took  up   hii  ninter-quartera   at 


cnxx-^-^ 


Tb«  field  (/  battle  oa  the  river  Sirii  has  latterly  booome  a  subject 
of  great  Inlerast.  In  the  year  1820  two  branzea  of  tbe  meat  exqnitits 
workmanship  were  found  not  &r  from  the  river,  and  near  the  site  of 
the  old  (own  ot  Qrumentnm  (now  Saponaia  in  the  province  of  Baaili- 
cata),  and  witliin  the  enoloanrs  of  a  ruin  which  has  pertiapa  been  a 
small  temple,    Tbeae  bronies,  called  the  Bronies  of  Siris,  which  were 


Tarentun.  During  the  Irintar  the  RemaBi  sent  an  embaaay  headed 
by  C  Fabridue  to  negociate  for  so  eichacge  of  prisoners.  Pytrbas 
refused  the  proposal,  unless  pesoe  iras  conduded  on  the  terms  pro- 
poeed  by  Cineas ;  but  in  order  to  show  his  esteem  for  the  enemy,  ha 
allowed  the  prisoners  to  go  to  Rome  for  the  purpose  of  oelehrating  tha 
Satomalia,  on  oondition  that  if  thair  fellow-dUHna  diould  not  be 
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willing  to  oonelude  peaee^  that  they  shonld  retom  after  the  festiraL 
The  senate  would  not  hear  of  peace,  and,  after  the  festival  Was  over, 
they  sent  the  captives  back  to  Pyrrhus. 

In  B.C.  279,  Pyrrbtis  began  his  new  campaign,  and  in  the  nelghboar- 
hood  of  Asculam  in  Apulia  he  met  the  Roman  consuls  P.  Sulpiciua 
and  P.  DeciuB.  The  king  compelled  the  Romans  to  come  forward 
into  the  open  field  by  sending  his  elephants  with  a  division  of  light- 
armed  troops  to  attack  their  flank.  The  Romans  endeavoured  in  vain 
to  break  through  the  phalanx;  Pyrrhus  was  irresistible,  and  the 
elephanta  dispersed  and  routed  the  Roman  horse.  The  Romans,  after 
having*IoBt  6000  men,  took  refuge  in  their  camp ;  Pyrrhus  lost  8500 
of  his  soldiers,  and  amonf?  them  the  flower  of  his  army  (Plut.,  'IVrrh.,' 
21 ;  comp.  Kiebubr's  *  HiBfc.  of  Rome,'  iil,  p.  589,  &c)y  and  although 
he  had  gained  the  day,  he  retreated  to  TarentunL  He  is  said  to  have 
ezclain>ed,  "  One  more  such  victory,  and  we  are  lost."  He  had  disco- 
vered how  little  he  could  rely  on  tiie  discipline  of  his.  Italian  allies ; 
to  draw  reinforcements  from  JEpirus  was  impracticable,  as  an  inaurreo- 
tion  had  broken  out  among  the  Molossiana  (Appian,  iii.  ll«  1),  while 
the  northern  part  of  Epirus  was  threatened  with  an  invasion  of  the 
Gaub).  The  KomaoB,  en  the  other  hand^  who  seemed  to  gain  new 
strength  after  every  defeat,  had  formed  a  close  defensive  alliance  with 
Carthage  (Polyb.,  iii.  25),  which  immediately  sent  out  a  fleet  to 
co-operate  with  the  Romans  against  Pyrrhus.  Tlie  Roomibs  however 
declined  this  aid,  and  Mago,  the  Carthaginian  admiral,  sailed  to  Pyrrhus, 
who  had  already  directed  hia  attention  to  Sicily,  to  sound  his  intentions^ 
In  the  meantime  however  an  occurrence  is  said  to  have  taken  plaoe 
which  afforded  to  the  Romana  aa  well  as  to  Pynrhua  a  favourable 
opportunity  to  put  a  stop  to  hostilities.  In  B.C.  273,  when  the  consuls 
C.  Fabricius  and  Q.  Papus  had  taken  the  field  against  Pyrrhne,  a 
traitor  belonging  to  tiie  retinae  of  the  king  proposed  to  the  consuls 
to  destroy  bis  master  by  poison,  'i  ho  Romans  are  said  to  have 
apprised  the  king  of  his  danger  (Kiebubr, '  Hist,  of  Rome,'  iii.,  p^  594, 
&c.),  who,  aa  a  reward  for  their  honesty,  ordered  Cineas  to  lead  all  the 
Roman  prisoneA  back,  without  ransom,  and  laden  with  rich  presents. 
Cioeaa  was  also  authorised  to  make  peacOi  The  generosity  of  the  king 
rendered  the  Roman  senate  more  flexible  than  before^  and  altboagh 
peace  was  refused  unless  the  king  would  consent  to  quit  Italy,  yet  the 
Tarentine  prisoners  and  other  allies  of  Pyrrhus  were  seat  baek,  and  a 
truce  was  concluded  (Appian,  iii.  12,  1),  which  enabled  the  king  to 
cross  over  to  Sicily  with  his  army.  The  garrison  in  Tarentum  and 
other  places  remained,  and  Alexander,  son  of  Pyrrhus  by  Lanassa,  was 
entrusted  with  the  command  at  Locri.  (Justin,  xviii.  2.)  Pyrrhus  bad 
been  invited  by  the  inhabitants  of  Agrigentum,  Syracuse,  and  Leontini 
to  lend  his  aid  against  some  Sicilian  t^rauts  and  the  Carthaginians, 
who  bad  already  taken  possession  of  many  towns  in  the  island  and 
were  besieging  Syracuse  by  land  and  by  sea.  Pyrrhus  willingly 
complied  with  their  wish,  hoping  that  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
make  himself  master  of  the  island,  and  thus  more  effectually  to  support 
his  Italian  allies. 

After  having  spent  two  years  and  four  months  in  Italy  (Diodor., 
'  Fragm.,'  lib.  xxil  11),  Pyrrhus  landed  with  bis  army  in  Sicily.  The 
Carthaginians  withdrew  their  forces  from  Syracuse,  Almost  all  the 
towns  of  Sicily  threw  open  their  gates  to  him ;  Eryx  was  besieged  and 
soon  reduced.  The  Mamertines,  who  held  several  towns  in  subjugation 
and  exacted  heavy  tributes,  were  likewise  subdued.  The  Carthaginians 
were  at  last  driven  from  Sicily,  with  the  exception  of  Lilybronm,  where 
they  fortified  themselves,  and  were  besieged  by  Pyrrhus.  They  were 
willing  to  give  up  the  whole  island,  with  the  exception  of  this  last 
stronghold,  and  even  offered  money  if  Pyrrhus  would  conclude  peace 
on  these  terms.  But  Pyrrhus,  urged  by  the  chief  Sicilians,  whom 
nothing  short  of  an  entire  evacuation  of  their  island  by  the  Cartha- 
ginians would  satisfy,  declared  that  be  could  enter  into  no  negociation 
unless  they  would  withdraw  all  their  force»  fkom  Sicily.  (Diodor., 
*  Fragm.,'  lib.  xxiL,  14.)  After  a  long  and  useless  siege  of  Lilybfoum, 
the  king  determined  to  man  his  fleet  and  make  a  landing  on  the  coast 
of  Africa.  But  his  severity  in  compelling  the  Sidlian  Greeks  to  man 
his  vessels,  and  his  mistrust  of  them,  roused  their  discontent*  The 
two  leading  men  among  them,  Thynion  and  Sosistratus,  incurred  his 
suspicions,  and  one  of  them'  was  put  to  death.  This  act  suddenly 
called  forth  the  hatred  of  the  Sicilians,  and  some  of  them  threw  them- 
selves again  under  the  protection  of  the  Carthaginians,  while  others 
called  the  Mamertines  to  their  assistance.  While  thb  dangerous 
spirit  was  spreading  in  Sicily,  Pyrrhus  recfived  information  that  the 
Tarentines  and  Samnites  were  no  longer  able  to  hold  out  against  the 
Romans,  and  he  gladly  seized  the  opportunity  of  quitting  the  island, 
and  hastened  to  Italy. 

In  bis  passage  through  the  straits  he  was  attacked  by  the  Cartha- 
ginian fleet,  and  lost  seventy  of  his  ships,  and  he  reached  the  coast  of 
Italy  with  only  twelve  which  were  in  sailing  condition  (aa  276).  On 
arriving  at  Locri,  he  found  himself  in  great  difficultief,  not  being  able 
to  pay  his  soldiers.  To  satisfy  their  wants,  he  took  the  sacred 
treasures  from  the  temple  of  Proserpine.  When  the  treasures  were 
embarked,  a  storm  arose,  in  whioh  some  of  the  ships  wens  lost ;  the 
others,  laden  with  the  treasures,  were  cast  bask  on  the  coast  of  LoorL 
P}TrhuB  fancying  that  he  had  inouixed  the  anger  of  the  gpoddess,  net 
only  restored  all  the  treasuras'to  the  temple^  but  endeavoured  to  atone 
for  his  crime  hj  ofBaiing  xiali  saerifiees:  and  as  the  signs' appeared  to 
he  inau^ipicious,  he  put  to  death  all  those  who  had  advised  or  consented 


to  the  saorilegions  act  (Apnian,  UL  12.)  On  his  march  towards 
Tarentum,  his  army  was  attacked  and  harassed  from  the  mountainous 
districts  by  nuiilbers  of  Mamertines,  who  had  cotne  over  from  Sicily 
before  him.  Pyrrhus  here  again  evinced  his  usual  Courage.  A  huge 
barbarian  challenged  the  king  to  single  combat,  and  Pyrrhus,  though 
already  wounded,  hurried  forward,  and  out  the  man  in  two  with  his 
sword,  {"his  proof  of  his  undaunted  spirit  put  an  end  to  the  attacks 
of  the  barbarians,  and  he  reached  Tarentum  m  safety. 

Having  here  reinforced  himself,  he  set  out  against  the  Romans,  and 
pitched  his  camp  in  Samnium.  The  Romans  sent  out  two  consular 
armies  under  Manius  Curius,  who  marched  into  Samnium  to  meet 
pyrrhus,  and  L.  Cornelius  Lentulus,  who  took  Up  his  position  in 
Lucania  (s.a  275).  The  Samnites  sent  a  contingent  to  his  aitny,  but 
it  was  small,  as  they  bore  some  ill-will  towards  him.  Pyrrhus  sent  a 
part  of  his  army  to  Lucania,  to  prevent  Lentulus  joining  his  colleague. 
Curius  had  taken  his  position,  and  forti^ed  himself  on  the  hills  near 
Beneventum,  wishing  to  avoid  battle  until  the  aiirival  of  Lentulus.  It 
was  the  intention  of  Pyrrhus  to  attack  the  Roman  camp  by  surprise 
before  daybreak,  but  in  order  to  reach  the  summit  of  uie  hill  abovo 
the  Roman  camp,  he  had  to  lead  his  srmy  a  long  and  fatiguing  way 
through  the  forests,  and  when  he  diesoended  upon  the  Roman  eamp  it 
was  broad  daylight.  Curius  turned  round  to  attack  the  enemy,  who 
after  some  resistance  took  to  flight.  This  success  emboldened  Curius 
to  direct  his  attack  against  the  main  army  of  the  king  ia  the  plain. 
The  elephants,  frightened  and  infuriated  by  bvniing  arrows,  which  the 
Romans  showered  on  them,  put  the  king's  army  inte  disorder,  and 
were  thus  the  cause  of  a  complete  defeat.  The  king's  camp  fell  into 
the  handa  of  the  Romans.  Two  elephants  were  killed  and  ei^t  taken ; 
Pyrrhus  himself,  with  only  a  few  horsemen,  escaped  to  Tarentnm. 
He  nevertheless  did  not  despair,  but  sent  letters  to  several  kings, 
requesting  them  to  supply  him  with  men  and  money.  (Pans.,  i  13.) 
Antioohus  promised  to  comply  with  his  wish,  but  Antigonus  refosed. 
A  report  of  advancing  auxiliaries  for  the  king  kept  the  Ronaans  at  a 
distanoe,  and  enabled  Pyrrhus  to  set  sail  for  Kpiras  with  the  greater 
part  of  his  troops.  Milo  however  wae  leA  behind,  with  the  command 
of  the  garrison  at  Tarentum,  and  his  son  Helenue. 

On  arriving  in  his  kingdom,  Pyrrhus  found  himself  unable  to  provide 
for  the  wants  of  his  small  band,  and  after  some  Qalatians  had  joined 
him  he  invaded  Macedonia  in  order  to  gain  by  plunder  the  means  of 
maintaining  bis  troops.  Fortune  once  more  favoured  him,  and  he  soon 
made  himself  master  of  nearly  the  whole  of  Macedonia.  Thinking: 
that  a  more  glorious  field  was  now  opening  to  him,  he  gave  up  all 
intention  of  returning  to  Italy,  and  recalled  Milo  and  his  son  Helenus. 
Antigonus,  who  had  assembled  an  army  of  Galatian  mercenaries,  was 
defeated  by  a  son  of  Pyrrhus,  and  fled  from  bis  kingdom. 

Before  Pyrrhus  had  firmly  established  himself  in  Macedonia,  he  was 
invited  by  Cleonynms,  a  worthless  Spartan,  to  assist  him  against  the 
king  Areus.  Pyrrhus  advanced  to  Sparta  with  a  numerous  army, 
ravaging  and  plundering  the  neighbourhood.  He  succeeded  in  forcing 
his  way  into  the  city,  but  tiie  united  exertions  of  the  Spartan  men  arnt 
women  drove  him  from  it.  At  the  same  time  King  Areas  arrived  from 
Crete,  and  auxiliaries  from  Corinth  were  on  their  march  to  Sparta,  and 
Pyrrhus  therefore  gave  up  the  contest,  and  contented  himself  with 
ravaging  the  country.  Another  opportunity  for  action  now  offered, 
itself.  Ai^os  was  distracted  by  two  factions;  one  was  headed  by 
Arifiteas,  whe  called  Pyrrhus  to  his  assistance,  while  Aristippus,  hiH 
adversary,  sought  the  protection  of  Antigonus.  The  king  immediately 
marched  towMrds  Argos.  On  his  road  he  waa  attacked  by  Areus,  who 
lay  in  ambush  and  cut  off  the  rear  of  his  army.  Pyrrhus  left  Ptolc- 
msQus  behind  to  oppose  Areus,  and  proceeded  on  bis  road.  His  sou 
fell  in  fierce  battle,  and  Pyrrhus,  turning"  baok  to  avenge  his  death, 
slew  with  his  own  hand  Enalcus,  who  had  killed  bis  son. 

In  the  meantime  Antigonus  had  occupied  the  hills  near  Nauplia, 
and  Pyrrhus  pitched  bis  camp  in  the  plain.  The  Ai^ives,  dreading 
the  issue  of  a  battle,  promised  that  their  city  should  not  be  hostile  to 
either  party  if  they  would  not  attack  it.  Antigonus  consented,  and 
gave  his  son  as  a  hostage.  Pyrrhus  likewise  promised  to  keep  peace, 
but  gave  no  pledge  of  hia  intentions.  In  the  ensuing  night  Aristena 
opened  one  of  the  gates  to  him,  through  which  Pyrrhus  with  his 
Qalatians  entered,  and  took  possession  of  the  market-place.  Tbo 
Argives,  roused  from  their  sleep  by  the  noise,  sent  to  Antigonus,  who 
immediately  advanced  with  bis  forces.  Areus  at  the  same  time  arrived 
with  a  select  body  of  Cretans  and  Spartans.  The  darkness  of  the 
night  and  the  nurowness  of  the  streets  produced  the  greatest  confu- 
sion among  the  coAbatants.  At  daybreak,  Pyrrhus,  discovering  that 
all  the  fortified  parts  of  the  city  were  occupied  by  armed  troops,  wished 
to  get  out  of  Argos.  While  he  was  making  this  attempt,  assisted  by 
one  of  his  sons,  he  was  killed  by  an  old  woman,  who,  seeing  ber  son 
fighting  with  the  king,  threw  a  tile  upon  bis  head  from  the  roof  of  her 
house. 

Pyrrhus  died  in  the  year  ro.  278.  (Niebubr, '  Hist,  of  Rome,'  iii., 
note  928.)  All  the  ancients  agree  that  he  was  one  of  the  greatest 
genenls;  amd  Hannibal  himself  declared  him  to  be  the  first.-  But 
great  as  he  wee- in  battle,  he  did  not  knbw  how  tvmake  the  best  m<d 
of  a  viotoiy.  His  aimbitien  w«s  rather  to  aequirs  than  to  preserve, 
and  he  geienHy  eoon  lost  the  advsHts^^  which  he  haA  gained,  ifo 
was  grateful  towards  his  subjects,  and  owned  that  he  was  iMiebted  ta 
them  for  all  that  he  possessed*    As  a  man  he  stands  pM-emineutr 
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_■  ware  ranonndM  bv 
«artU«MSattMa«,^«Tlti»  bod  (Hntdi  wwh  —  few  kliiff  paMiutd 
In  hii  f4liii]7  hs  msui  alliwtiout*  fattMr  ud  hubaiid.  A  change 
■eenu  to  hftre  teken  plaoe  ia  bi*  obenotar  from  the  time  when  he 
embufc«d  for  Skrily,  end  no  blkme  oan  b«  attaolisd  to  hie  eondnct 
f  reiimu  to  that  erent.  The  death  of  Ifeoptolemoa  wu  a  men  Mt  of 
Dclf  defmee,  bat  hU  coodaot  toward*  Sparta  haa  loft  ■  italn  upon  bii 
cbaneter.  Pjrrhai  alio  attampted  to  dbtingniah  UcoaaU  H  an 
author  (Olo., 'Ad.  Fam.,'ix.  86;  Plut^  'Pfrr..'  31);  bnt  we  have  do 
meaoB  of  jodgiag  of  hli  ui«it*  Id  thli  raxpeot,  a^  no  part  of  bii  work 
ramatni.  The  >  Life  of  Fjrrbua'  bj  FlnCanih  ia  one  of  Ui«  moit 
exijuidte  apedmeM  of  biography. 


OdId  ot  P^biu. 
Brlllib  UuniBi.    Actntt  (lit.    EUvci.    Ths  btid  1*  probiUf  lfa*t  ot  Inpllti 

PTTHA'aORAS,  the  ion  of  Hnenreboi,  wai  bom  about  B.a.  Gl  . 
fn  the  tiUnd  of  Samoa.    Bj  bii  mother'!  aide  ha  wa«  connected  with 

the  moat  diiticguiihed  rimiliei  of  the  lalaod ;  hia  father,  aoeoidicg  to 
moat  acoounta,  «u  not  of  purs  □reek  blood,  bat  cither  a  Phmnioian 
or  a  TfrrheniaD  of  Lemnoa  or  Inbroa.  Tha  history  of  PjthagoraaU 
obaeured  and  diafigurad  bf  a  doad  of  fablea,  through  which  wa  are 
unabla  to  discover  anjthiuff  beyond  the  moit  general  ontline  ot  the 
chief  oTsnts  of  hii  life  and  his  churacter.  Ha  ia  nid  to  haia  been 
diiciple  of  Pherecydea  of  S;n» ;  aud  if  we  could  give  credit  to  t 
variouB  other  tisdltloDs  reapecting  hla  maatsn,  he  would  appear 
have  been  connected  with  almost  all  the  philoaophen  of  tha  age,  from 
Tbales  and  Anaximander  dawu  to  the  obaoun  Creophilua  and  Henno- 
damaa  (Porphjr.,  'Da  Vlt  Pythag,,'  2;  Diog.  Laert,  viU.  2.)  But 
the  information  which  bs  derived  from  hie  countrrmeo  did  not  ntief; 
hia  Inqulaitive  mind,  and,  like  many  other  illuatrloiia  Qreoka,  he 
travelled  into  varioua  conntriee.  He  firat  viiiled  Egypt,  where  ha 
waa  introduced  to  King  Amaaia  by  lettera  from  Poljciatoa.  From 
Egypt  he  went  to  Aua,  wbrre  he  ia  aaid  to  hare  made  llimaelf 
acquainted  with  the  acience  of  the  Cbaldsana  and  tha  Hagi:  i 
trnditiooa  even  itate  that  he  viiiled  India  and  the  Qymnoaophitta. 
But  though  theae  trad itlona  may  hate  aome  hittoricalfonndatioD,  thua 
much  ia  certain,  that  hia  philoeopliical  a; atom  waa  not  derived  from 
any  forrign  aource,  or  even  materially  inSuenced  by  anjthing  that  he 
saw  and  learned  in  the  eoantrifa  wbich  he  Tinted. 

On  bia  return  from  hia  travela  he  asema  to  have  oonceivad  the  plan 
which  he  attsrwarda  endeaToured  to  rsaliae;  but  finding  that  tha 
tyranny  which  Foljcrstea  hid  eatabliahed  in  hia  native  island  would 
be  an  inaurmouatable  obataale  to  hia  viewa.  he  aet  out  in  aearch  of  ■ 
new  home.  After  having  travelled  through  aereral  parta  of  Greece, 
partly  to  Btnngthen  hlmaelf  in  bla  opinionB,  for  which  purpoae  he 
perhap*  vitited  Crete  and  Sparta;  partly  to  form  uieful  connectioQa, 
as  at  Olympia  and  Delphi ;  partly  also  to  Bound  the  mind*  of  the 
people,  and  to  discover  how  far  they  might  be  diapoaed  to  carry  hie 
deaigna  into  eHtot,  he  finally  aettled  at  Crolon  in  Southern  Italy.  The 
fame  of  hi*  wladom  and  of  hia  travela  bad  probably  e^oaa  before  him 
to  the  Italian  Qieeka.  The  ariatocratical  party  at  Croton,  who  were 
in  pDaaeBBion  of  all  the  political  power,  had  exdtod  diaoontont  among 
the  people;  and  though  atill  atrong  enough  to  maintain  their  poaition 
against  the  commoDalty,  they  muit  hare  hailed  the  arrival  of  a  stranger, 
who,  being  Buppoaed  to  ha  endowed  with  aupematural  powers,  com- 
iDanded  tba  veneration  of  the  multitude,  and  waa  willing  to  aerve  the 
oligoreha  on  condition  that  tbey  wonkl  allow  bim  aone  degree  of 
influence  in  their  political  meaaurea. 

Fran  the  moment  of  hia  favourable  reception  by  the  lanato  of 
Croton,  whoae  object  aeema  to  have  been  to  use  him  aa  an  inBtnt- 
ment  for  their  own  enda,  a  new  era  in  the  life  of  Pythagoras  com- 
meucea ;  bnt  before  vre  proceed  to  oonaider  the  manner  in  wbich  ha 
endeavoured  to  put  hia  theory  into  practice,  we  ahalL  attempt  to  give 
a  brief  ouiline  of  hia  philoaophical  prinoiplea,  which  will  aerve  to 
throw  tome  Lgbt  upon  hia  inatltntlon,  which  wa  aball  describe  here- 
al^er.  The  pbiloaophio  achool  of  which  Pythagoraa  waa  the  founder, 
ia  Bometimea  called  the  Italian  or  tha  Doric  achool.  The  latter  name 
aeema  to  have  been  given  to  it,  not  ao  much  becauae  it  waa  peonliar 
to  the  Doric  race,  or  becauae  ita  object  waa  to  aalabtish  the  ideal  of 
■  Dorian  atate  (Miiller,  ■  Dor.,'  iiL  9,  g  15),  hut  becauae  it  waa  neither 
connected  with  the  Ionian  nor  the  Attio  achooL  It  ia  the  more  dif- 
ficult to  give  a  dear  idea  of  the  philoaoph;r  of  Pythagoraa,  aa  it  ia 
almoat  certain  that  ha  himaelf  never  committed  it  to  writing,  and 
'  that  it  hai  been  diafigund  by  tha  fantaatio  dreama  and  chimeraa  of 
lator  Pythagoreana     In  modem  tinncB  great  tight  haa  been  thrown 


npoD  the  aabjeet  by  the  careful  ezaminatioD  and  analyaia  of  the  fiag- 
menta  of  Philolaua  by  Boeokh.  ('PhiloUnadaa  Pythagorean  Lehru 
nabat  den  Bniehatiioken  aainea  Werkas,'  Berlin,  18IB.)  Philolaua  of 
Tarentum,  a  diacipla  of  Pyth^[ata«  himaalf,  waa  in  all  probabihty  tlie 
firat  Pythagorean  who  wroto  an  eipoaition  of  the  ayatom  of  lua 
master,  and  his  fragmenta  mual  therefore  ha  o«nBidei«d  aa  tha  moat 
genuine  aouroe  of  information.  Tha  reaulta  at  which  Boackh  an-ived, 
are  on  the  whole  the  aame  ae  those  which  Ritter,  in  hi*  '  Oeeciiichto 
der  Pytbagoriachen  PhilowipMe'  (Uamb.,  1S26)  subsequently  reached, 
thongh  byadifiaiOTtmodeof  inquiiy.  Pythagoraa  considered  numbers 
as  the  auenoa  and  the  principle  of  all  thingi,  and  attributed  to  them 
arealanddiatinoteuataoae,  ao  that  in  hia  vie*  they  were  the  element* 
out  of  whiah  tha  univer**  waa  constructed.  How  he  oonoaiTed  thia 
proceas,  ha*  oever  yet  bean  aatiafactorily  explained ;  hnt  he  was  pro- 
bably led  to  the  Bupposilian  by  obaerving  that  the  periodical  oocoi^ 
rennea  iu  nature,  and  almost  all  iutltntiona  and  religioqa  regulation* 
and  obaarrancei  in  Qreeoe,  were  founded  on  numerical  relatiooa.  But 
bo  aaoandad  atiU  further  to  the  principles  of  number*  themselvce; 
Uiea*  principle*  ha  oonoedved  in  the  form  of  oontrasling  paiia,  anch 
a*  straight  and  carve,  limited  and  unlimited,  one  and  many,  odd  and 
avBD,  and  othara.  {Ariatot.,  ■  Hetaph.,'  L  i.)  Further,  ha  tmoedtbeaa 
contraata  to  one  first  principle  and  element,  the  unit  (jiorii),  wbioh 
included  both  the  even  and  the  odd.  This  unit  he  ooutidered  sa  the 
formal  aa  well  aa  material  baaia  of  all  things,  and  a*  identical  with 
tha  one  aoprems  being,  or  Ood.  Tha  deead  and  totraotys,  or  tha 
quadiato,  are  likewise  dasoribed  as  perfect  numbers  and  first  principlea ; 
the  triad  waa  called  the  number  of  the  whole,  bacaase  it  bad  a  b^in- 
Diag,  middle,  and  end.  Pythagona  oonoeived  the  vital  prooeaa  of  the 
woiid  as  a  proceaa  of  breathing,  and  tba  first  prinoiple  waa  thercfoia 
likewiaa  a  braathiog  being,  which  inhaled  the  inanita  atmoephen  of 
tha  world  (&iti(nr  itnD/u),  and  thua  partook  of  ita  infinity  and  became 
capable  of  developmg  ilaelf  into  a  multiplicity  of  numbers  or  things. 
The  perfeol  development  of  the  original  unit  is  represented  In  oar 
actual  world,  which  oonsiata  of  small  and  large  wholea  in  the  greatest 
variety,  Tlia  spedal  prinoiple  of  every  aiogle  whole  or  organisation 
ia  again  a  unit^  or  a  point  separating  itself  from  the  rest;  and  as  it 
ia  a  Uving  germ,  it  developea  itasU  by  breathing  the  twtptr  nnifm  into 
a  distinct  body  of  peculiar  form  and  properties.  Every  abstract  idea 
waa  thus  in  reality  a  number,  and  phyaiod  objects  were  aymbolical 
repreaantotions  of  numbeis.  Inthaworld  which  had  thua  ariien  out  of 
a  union  between  the  even  and  odd,  Im.,  the  Pytbsgoreana  diatinguiahsd 
five  elements,— fire,  air,  water,  earth,  and  the  so«alled  fifth  element 
{vi  riiarot  mixiav),  which  wse  probably  the  ether.  In  tha  ceQtre 
of  the  universe  Uiey  placed  tha  central  fire  (irriaTDCrarv^t,  aaitweiv, 
the  altar  of  the  univarsa),  tha  principle  of  life  In  the  world.  Tha 
central  fire  is  aunonaded  by  tha  Mith,  the  moon,  the  sun,  tbe  five 
planata,  and  tha  flrniament,  aU  of  which  wen  either  goda  themaalvaa 
or  inhabited  by  goda  infaiior  to  the  aupradi*  Qod  who  ruled  the  whola. 
Tha  universe  was  divided,  aeoording  to  Philolaoa,  into  thiaa  rsgiona. 
The  firat  was  the  sublunary  region,  bstweem  the  earth  and  the  moon,  . 
the  aceoe  of  change  and  passing  events,  where  beings  oom*  into  exist- 
ence and  perish  again ;  it  was  called  the  baavca  (oCys)^,)  Tlw  second 
region  waa  tbe  region  from  the  moon  upwards  to  the  firmanient,  and 
bora  the  name  of  kuamos  (k^/wi).  Tike  third,  or  the  flmumont  itself, 
called  Olympus,  waa  probably,  m  accordano*  with  the  national  and 
traditional  belief  of  the  tireeka,  considered  aa  tha  abode  of  tha  god*. 
The  heavenly  bodies,  together  with  the  goda  thaaaelves,  were  oonoeived 
aa  performiog  a  choral  dance  round  the  osntnl  fire,  whence  the  miula 
or  the  harmony  of  tha  apherea. 

Advancing  from  the  aonaideration  of  tha  nnivcne  to  man,  the 
Pythagoreaoa  rapiaaentod  the  aoula  of  men  aa  light  particles  of  the 
univaraalaouldiffuaed  through  tbe  whole  world  (Cic,  'De  Nst.  Deor.,' 
i  11);  tbe  aoula  of  tbe  gods  vrere  Daneidered  aa  proceeding  directly 
from  the  central  fire,  which  was  on  this  aooonDt  designated  '  mother 
the  god*,'  while  the  souls  of  men  proceeded  friHu  the  aitn,  which 
wa*  a  mere  refiei  of  the  central  fire.  The  aoul  of  man  was  divided 
into  three  parts,  roiii,  ^«n,  andSti^iJi:  the  two  former  Were  con- 
sidered as  the  rational  half  of  the  aoul,  and  bad  their  seat  in  tiie 
brain ;  the  laat,  or  hin6s  waa  the  antmal  half,  and  ita  seat  waa  in  the 
heart    (Diog,  Laort.,  viii  19,  30;  Hot,  -Ua  Plac.  PhiU'  iv.  B.} 

The  doctrine  of  the  tranaraigntloD  lA  aoula  doea  not  seem  to  have 
originated  among  tha  ancient  Greeka,  for  they  desaribe  thesoulawC 
tbe  departed  aa  dwelling  in  the  lower  world,  from  which  there  waa 


myatorie*  both  of  Qreeos  and  otbar  countriea.  Hs  and  hia  iblioa 
osnaideted  the  transmigration  ot  soala  as  a  kind  of  purifying  proceaa. 
The  aouls,  pnvious  to  their  entering  into  human  bodies,  floated  in  the 
aJr,  from  whence  they  were  Inhaled  by  the  process  of  bmthing  at  the 
moment  of  birth.  At  the  moment  of  death,  they  descended  Into  the 
lower  world,  where  they  wen  probably  eapposed  to  dwell  a  certain 
number  of  yeara,  after  which  they  again  rose  into  the  upper  world, 
and  floated  in  tbe  air,  until  they  entered  into  new  bodiea.  When  by 
this  process  their  purlfloatlon  had  becoms  complete,  the  souls  wan 
raiaed  to  higher  region^  when  they  oo&tianed  to  e^irt,  and  to  enjoy 
the  piesano*  and  company  of  tfa*  gods. 

The  Fytb^oreana,  aoecwdlng  to  AiMotle  (•  Bth.  Hagn.,'  L  1),  wen 
Aa  flnt  who  determined  anything  hi  moral  philoaopby.    Their  ethlca 
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are  of  the  loftiest  and  meet  apiritaal  deicriptioii.  Virtue  waa  with 
them  a  harmony,  unity,  and  an  endeavour  to  resemble  the  deity.  The 
whole  life  of  man  should  be  an  attempt  to  represent  on  earth  the 
beauty  and  harmony  displayed  in  the  order  of  the  universe.  The 
mind  should  have  the  body  and  the  passions  under  perfect  control ; 
the  gods  should  be  worshipped  by  simple  purifications,  offerings,  and, 
above  all,  by  sincerity  and  purity  of  the  heart  Besides  the  works  of 
Bitter  and  Boeokh  referred  to  above,  compare  Bitterns  'History  of 
Ancient  Philosophy/  L  p.  327,  420,  EngL  transl. 

After  this  brief  sketch  of  the  philosophy  of  Pythagoras,  we  shall 
proceed  to  consider  the  manner  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  apply  it, 
or  at  least  its  ethical  part,  to  the  affairs  of  ordinary  life,  which  will  at 
the  same  time  show  the  oDe-aidednees  of  a  view  which  might  be 
derived  from  a  statement  of  Cicero  and  Diogenes  Laertiui.  Both  of 
these  authors  say  that  Pythagoras  was  the  first  Greek  who  assumed 
the  title  of  philosopher,  and  that  he  compared  his  vocation  to  that  of 
a  spectator  at  the  public  games.  The  definition  implied  in  this  com- 
parison is  only  applicable  to  a  small  portion  of  the  philosophy  of 
Pythagoras,  for  he  manifestly  did  not  coosider  mere  contemplation  as 
the  sSe  anid  highest  object  of  man,  but  it  waa  his  doctrine  that  by 
action  as  well  as  by  thought  the  individual  as  well  as  the  state  shoold 
represent  in  themselves  an  image  of  the  order  and  harmony  by  which 
the  world  wss  suitained  and  regulated. 

The  precise  objects  of  his  institutions  at  Croton  are  not  quite  dear, 
though  we  cannot  suppose  that  they  were  either  exclusively  philoso- 
phioJ,  religious,  or  poUticaL  The  perfect  state  of  society,  such  as  he 
conceived  it^  depended  as  much  on  sound  religious  and  philosophical,  as 
on  politioaL  principles.  It  waa  not  his  intention  to  bring  about  hia 
reforms  at  once  by  force  or  by  the  introduction  of  a  new  code  of  laws, 
but  by  gradually  diffusing  hjs  enlightened  ideas.  He  seems  never  to 
have  filled  any  public  office  at  Croton,  and  perhaps  he  may  have 
declined  such  places  in  order  that  he  might  not  be  checked  in  his 
designs  by  any  of  the  exiiting  institutions,  which  he  could  only  have 
overthrown  by  force.  Pythagoraa  established  at  Croton  a  society  or 
an  order,  of  whidi  he  himself  was  the  head,  and  which  was  to  be  the 
eentre  from  whence  his  reforms  were  to  emanate.  It  consisted  of 
three  hundred  young  men,  selected  from  the  most  distinguished 
families  of  Croton  and  other  Italian  dtiea.  The  society  was,  as  a 
modem  historian  expresses  it,  "at  once  a  philosophical  school,  a 
religious  brotherhood,  and  a  political  association.''  The  earnestness 
and  honesty  with  which  Pythagoras  went  to  work  are  apparent  from 
the  fact  that  he  admitted  none  but  the  ableat  meit  iuto  his  society,  and 
that  he  bestowed  the  most  anxioua  care  on  the  cultivation  of  their 
minds  and  hearts,  in  order  to  render  them  alive  to  the  highest  objects 
that  can  eogage  the  human  mind,  and  to  make  them  dearly  noder- 
atand  the  place  which  they  occupied  in  the  world.  The  prooeedinga 
of  the  aodety  were  tranaacted  in  the  greatest  aeerecy,  but  perhapa 
more  on  account  of  the  rvligiooa  doctrines  there  inculcated  than  on 
account  of  either  philoaophiad  or  political  principles.  Beligion  indeed 
seems  to  have  been  the  foundation  of  the  sodety,  and  that  lus  religious 
piindples  greatly  differed  from  those  generally  reoeived  is  dear  from  the 
tenor  of  his  system,  and  it  is  expresdy  stated  that  he  censured  Homer 
and  Hesiod  for  their  profane  deacriptions  of  the  gods.  (Diog.  Laert, 
▼iiL  19.)  Outwardly  however  he  showed  great  respect  for  the  objects  of 
the  popular  worship — a  prudence  which,  together  with  his  dignified  and 
priestly  appearance,  was  well  calculated  to  win  the  affections  and  the 
admiration  of  the  people,  while  the  purer  doctrines  which  he  imparted 
to  his  disciples  secured  their  most  perfect  submission.  He  instituted 
among  his  disciples  a  secret  worship,  or  mysteries,  which  are  some- 
times  called  Pythagorean  orgies,  and  the  science  of  numbers,  geometry, 
and  music;  and  even  medicine  and  gymnastics,  induding  dancing, 
were  dosely  connected  with  the  sacred  rites.  Women  seem  also  to 
have  been  admitted,  if  not  into  the  sodety,  at  least  to  some  of  the 
lessons  of  the  philosopher.    (Diog.  Laert,  viiL  21.) 

As  to  the  political  character  of  the  institution,  from  whidi  we  must 
derive  our  oonduaions  respecting  his  political  views  in  general,  it  is 
expresdy  stated  that  it  was  anstocraticd,  but  in  the  original  sense  of 
the  term,  in  which  it  means  the  government  of  the  wisest  and  the 
best.  His  object  was  to  establiih  a  rational  supremacy  of  minds 
enlightened  by  philosophy  and  purified  by  religion.  That  an  aristocracy 
appeared  to  him  preferable,  is  apparent  from  the  fact  that  he  is  ssid 
to  have  thown  his  influence  into  Uie  scale  in  order  to  restore  this  form 
of  government  in  some  Italian  dtiss,  where  it  had  given  way  to 
tyranny  or  demoonMsy.  The  three  hundred  members  of  the  sodety 
were  the  modd  of  an  aristocratical  senate,  such  as  he  would  perhaps 
have  wished  to  establish  in  eveiy  republia  We  have  no  ground  for 
bdieving  that  they  possesied  any  legid  authority  at  Gzoton,  or  super- 
seded the  old  senate  of  the  Thousand,  as  Niebuhr  seems  to  think 
('  Hist,  of  Bome/  i.  p.  160),  for  the  Three  Hundred  indnded  many 
who  were  not  even  dtizens  of  Croton. 

Those  who  wished  to  become  members  of  the  sodety  underwent  an 
exsmination  by  Pythsgoras  himself,  who  is  said  to  have  been  akilful  in 

1'udging  of  persons  by  their  physiognomy.  (Qellius,  L  9.)  Those  whom 
le  thought  fit  to  be  reoeived  were  then  submitted  to  a  period  of 
regular  probation  and  discipline.  For  a  time,  at  lesst  for  two  years, 
they  were  forbidden  to  speak.  During  this  first  stage  of  their  novi- 
ciate they  bote  the  name  of  AoonsUci  (hearers).  During  the  second 
period  thsy  were  allowed  to  ask  questions,  and  to  make  objeotions  to 
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what  they  heard,  as  wdl  sa  t6*vli|s  about  what  they  had  learnt  during 
the  first  period.  They  were  now  called  Mathematid,  or  acholars,  for 
their  instruction  waa  not  confined  to  what  we  call  mathematioB,  but 
induded  music  and  gymnastics.  In  the  third  stsge,  when  they 
received  the  name  Phyaid,  they  were  admitted  to  the  laat  aecreta  in 
religion  as  wdl  as  in  philosophy  and  politics.  Another  division  of  hia 
disdi^es  which  is  frequently  mentioned,  was  that  of  Esoteric  and 
Exoteric,  and  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  fbrnfer  of  these 
names  had  reference  to  the  three  hundred,  from  whom  no  kind  of 
knowledge  which  their  maater  could  impart  waa  kept  secret  while  the 
name  Exoteric  was  either  applied  to  those  who  were  paasing  through 
the  first  stages  of  their  noviciate,  or,  what  is  more  probable,  to  a 
much  greater  number  of  persons,  who  were  not  initiated  into  all  the 
aecrets  which  the  master  had  to  unfold,  and  perhaps  reodved  no 
instruction  of  a  purely  religious  nature.  The  real  character  of  some 
other  dirisions  mentioned  by  the  andents — for  instance^  Pythagorici, 
Pythagorei,  and  PythagoristsB,  or  Sebastid,  Politid,  and  Mathematici 
— is  matter  of  great  difficulty,  though  it  is  not  improbable  that  they 
may  have  been  expresuve  of  gradations  similar  to  those  described 
above.  All  candidatea  on  entering  upon  their  noviciate  had  to 
exchange  their  former  mode  of  life  for  one  which  waa  regulated  even 
to  the  most  minute  details  by  Pjthagoraa  himaelf.  Their  diet  aeems 
to  have  been  a  subject  of  his  espedal  attention,  though  the  extant 
accounts  of  the  restrictions  under  which  he  is  said  to  have  placed 
them  are  contradictory  and  incredible.  The  doctrine  of  the  trans- 
migration of  souls  may  however  have  led  him  to  enjoin  abstinence 
from  animal  food.  Msny  of  these  regulations  respecting  the  diet  and 
the  whole  mode  of  life  of  his  disdples  had  probably  a  symbolical 
meaniog,  and  were  intended  to  impress  upon  their  minds  certain 
philosophical  or  religious  principles.  In  its  external  arrangementa  the 
sodety  of  Pythsgorss  presents  some  analogy  to  the  institutions  which 
he  had  seen  in  Crete  and  Sparta.  The  members  lived  and  took  their 
meals  together,  and  the  union  and  attachment  among  them  are  aaid 
to  have  been  ao  strong  as  to  exdte  the  jealousy  of  their  relations. 
Conscientiousness  and  uprightoess  in  all  the  affairs  of  life  were  points 
on  which  the  philosopher  laid  great  stress.  (lambL,  'De  Vit 
Pyth.,'  144.) 

The  overwhelming  influence  which  Pythagoras  and  hia  order  had 
gradually  acquired  in  Croton  and  other  Italian  towns  where  branch 
institutions  of  that  at  Croton  seem  to  have  been  established,  at  first 
induced  the  aristocratical  party  of  Croton  to  avail  themselves  of  hi:i 
services  (Valer.  Max.,  viiL  15,  Ext  1),  but  could  not  fiui  in  the  end  to 
excite  their  jealousy.  If  on  the  other  hand  we  consider  that  hia 
interference  in  the  affairs  of  the  government  must  at  all  times  have 
been  viewed  with  dissatisfaction  by  the  popular  party,  we  aee  at  onca 
the  weak  basis  on  which  his  institution  rested,  and  one  great  shock 
was  suffident  to  overthrow  it  This  shock  arose  out  of  a  contest 
between  the  popular  and  aristocratical  parties  in  the  neighbouring 
town  of  Sybaris.  Several  exiles  belonging  to  the  aristocratic  party 
had  taken  refuge  at  Croton,  and  when  the  Sybaritea  required  them  to 
be  surrendered,  Pythagoras  and  his  asaodates  prevailed  on  the'aenat^ 
to  reject  the  demand.  A  war  broke  out  which  ended  in  the  total 
destruction  of  Sybaris,  B.a  510.  The  senate  of  Croton  and  the 
Pythagoreana  seem  to  have  been  elated  by  this  victory,  and  refused  to 
share  the  spoil  and  the  joonquered  land  with  the  people  (lambL, '  De 
Vit  Pyth.,'  255),  and  it  may  have  been  about  this  time  that  the 
Pythagoreana,  with  overweening  oonfidence  in  their  own  strength  and 
that  of  the  aristocracy,  made  the  attempt  to  abolish  the  popular 
assembly.  Such  proceedings  however,  instead  of  inrimidating  the 
people,  rouaed  their  indignation.  A  tumult  broke  out  in  whi<£  the 
house  of  Milo,  where  the  Pythagoreans  were  sasembled,  was  burnt ; 
many  of  them  periahed  in  the  names,  and  the  reat  saved  thdr  lives 
only  by  going  into  exile.  Pythagoras  himself  seems  to  have  been 
absent  from  Croton  during  this  insurrection,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
died  a  abort  time  after  at  Metapontum  (about  B.a  504).  Similar 
insurrections  .soon  followed  in  sevend  other  towns  of  Italy,  where 
branches  of  the  Pythagorean  sodety  had  been  established.  Some 
Pythsgoreans,  such  as  Philolaus,  fled  to  Greece,  where  they  taught 
their  doctrines  and  had  considerable  influence  on  the  philosophy  of 
Plato.  The  Pythagorean  system  was  revived  at  a  later  period,  and  in 
the  2nd  century  of  our  era  it  appeared  mixed  up  with  the  doctrines 
of  the  New  Platonista.  (Krisohe,  '  De  Sodetatis  h,  Py thagora  in  urbe 
Crotoniatarum  conditn  Scope  Politico,'  Gottingen,  1831.) 

Various  discoveries  in  mathematics,  muuc,  and  astronomy  are 
ascribed  to  Pythagorss,  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  establish  the  truth 
of  these  traditions  by  historical  evidence.  We  have  not  thought  it 
worth  while  to  repeat  the  monstrous  mass  of  fables  and  mirades 
whidi  are  interwoven  in  the  biographies  of  Diogenes  Laertius,  Por- 
phyriust  and  lamblichus.  He  himself  may,  by  his  own  priestly 
appearance  and  conduct  and  by  the  secret  proceedings  of  his  sodety, 
have  given  rise  to  these  myths,  and  may  even  have  eooouTsged  the 
general  opinion  that  he  was  endowed  with  supernatural  powers ;  but 
on  the  whole  they  may  be  regarded  as  symptoms  of  the  mighty 
impresdon  which  he  nuule  on  his  contemporaries,  as  well  as  on  subse- 
quent sges,  for  such  an  impresaion  is  the  most  fruitful  source  of 
marvellous  stories  of  eveiy  description. 

PTTHEAS^  a  cdebrated  navigator,  was  a  native  of  the  Greek 
oohmy  of  Maasiliri.    He  flourished,  according  to  some  authors,  befbra 
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Ariitotle ;  but  ftoooFding  to  othen,  injAte  reign  of  Ptolem»tiB  Philadel- 
pfaiu.  RMpaoting  tbo  oiroumstanoM  of  his  life  nothing  is  known. 
PolybiuBy  who  diabelieved  the  aooonnts  of  hii  voyages,  calli  him  a 
poor  man,  who  could  not  poesibly  have  undertaken  suoh  long  journeys 
by  land  and  voyagea  by  sea.  (Polyb.,  '  Reliq./  lib.  zxziv.,  5.)  From 
the  same  source  we  learn  that  he  is  said  to  have  made  two  voyages. 
In  the  first  he  sailed  round  the  western  ooaat  of  Europe  and  through 
the  English  Channel  as  far  aa  Thule,  which  ia  generally  auppoaed  to 
be  Iceland.  Thia  voyage  he  described  in  a  work  called  a  '  Deacription 
of  the  Ocean/  where,  among  other  thioga,  he  stated  that  he  landed  in 
Britain  and  travelled  through  it,  aa  far  aa  it  was  accessible,  and  that  its 
otrcumference  amounted  to  upwarda  of  40,000  atadia.  Respecting 
the  land  of  Thule,  he  aaid  that  there  waa  neither  land,  nor  sea,  nor  air, 
but  something  composed  of  all  of  them,  and  in  aubatance  like  that  of 
the  MoUuteOf  in  whidi  the  earth,  the  aea,  and  the  whole  universe  were 
suspended.  Thia  aubatance,  whioh  he  had  seen  himself,  waa,  aa  he 
had*been  told,  a  connecting  link  of  the  universe,  and  it  waa  imposaible 
to  penetrate  into  it  either  by  land  or  by  aea.  (Strabo,  ii.  5,  p.  181,  ed. 
Tauohniti.)  Thia  fabuloua  account  of  Thule  may  be  easily  explained ; 
aod  that  he  advanced  at  leaat  aa  far  aa  Iceland  aeems  to  be  dear  from 
hia  statement  that  duriog  the  summer  solstice  in  Thule  the  sun  xifever 
disappeared  from  the  horizon.  (Plin., '  Hist  Nat.,'  il  75.)  He  places 
Thule  six  days'  sail  from  Britain.  Some  time  after  his  return,  he  set 
out  on  a  second  voyage,  in  which  he  sailed  along  the  whole  weatem 
ooaat  of  Europe,  from  Cadiz  into  the  Baltic  aa  far  as  a  river  which  he 
called  Tanais,  on  Uie  banka  of  which  amber  waa  found.  (Plin., '  Hist 
Nat,*  xxxyiL  2.)  What  river  the  Tanaia  may  have  been  ia  uncertain. 
D'Anville  and  Qosselin  denied  the  second  voyage  of  Pytheaa  altogether, 
though  the  words  of  PolyUaa  admit  of  no  doubt  that  there  waa  in  hia 


time  a  report  of  such  a  voyage^  probably  founded  on  the  assertion  of 
Pytheas  himself.  It  ia  said  to  have  been  described  in  a  work  nUed 
Periodus  or  Periplua. 

The  motives  for  his  undertaking  such  long  voyagea  are  entirely 
unknown,  but  it  is  generally  supposed  that  the  Masailiana,  a  flourishing 
commercial  republic,  wishing  to  extend  their  mercantile  connections, 
sent  him  out  to  explore  the  unknown  regions  of  the  north.  Pytheaa 
also  diatinguiahed  himaelf  aa  a  mathematician  and  an  astronomer,  and 
among  other  diacoveriea  ascribed  to  him,  he  is  said  to  have  been  the 
first  who  determined  the  meridian  altitude  of  the  sun  at  the  summer 
solstice  at  Maaailia,  by  meana  of  a  gnomon.  (Hipparohua  ap.  Strab., 
iL  5,  p.  182,  ed.  Tauchnits.) 

His  merita  have  been  differently  judged  of  by  the  ancients,  for 
while  Eratosthenes  and  others  adopted  his  statements  in  preference  to 
those  of  others,  Polybiua  ('Reliq.,'  lib.  xxxiv.,  10),  and  especially 
Strabo  (in  many  passages  of  lib.  i  and  ii.),  treat  him  with  the  utmost 
contempt,  though  the  latter  does  not  despise  his  accounts  of  the  manners 
and  productions  of  the  countries  which  he  visited.  Modem  geographers 
however  have  discovered  reasons  forjudging  more  favourably  of  Pytbeas, 
and  have  ascertained  that  he  ia  right  in  several  points  for  which  he  is 
censured  by  Strabo. 

The  few  fragments  of  his  works  were  collected  and  edited  in  1824, 
by  Andr.  Arw.  Arwedson,  Upsala.  Compare  Bruckner,  'Historia 
Keipublice  Massiliensium,'  Gottingen,  1826,  p.  64,  &c.;  'Pytheaa  de 
Marseille  et  la  G^ogiaphie  de  son  Temps;  ouvrage  public  par  Jos. 
Straszewicz,  om^  de  trois  Cartes  g^ographiques,'  Paris,  1836  (thia 
work  haa  been  translated  into  German  by  S.  F.  W.  Hoffmann,  Leipsig, 
1838).  See  also  Ukert^  'Bemerkungen  uber  Pytheaa,  Geographic  der 
Griechen  und  Romer/ 
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QUADRIO,  FRANCESCO  SAVEIUO,  a  learned  Jesuit,  was  bom  in 
1695.  A  native  of  ValteUina,  he  wrote  an  historical  and  descrip- 
tive work  on  hia  own  country,  which  ha  dedicated  to  Pope  Bene- 
dict XIV. — 'Dissertazioni  Critico-Storiche  intomo  alia  Rezia  di  qu& 
dalle  Alpi  oggi  detta  Yaltellina,'  8  vols.  4to,  Milan,  1755.  It  is  the 
best  account  which  we  have  of  that  secluded  region.  Bat  the  prin- 
cipal work  of  Quadrio  ia  Ms  general  history  of  poetry  in  all  ages  and 
countries  :  'Storia  e  Ragione  d'ogni  Poesia,'  7  vols.  4  to,  Bologna  and 
Milan,  1741-52,  a  laborious  work  containing  a  vast  deid  of  information 
not  found  coUeoted  in  any  other  compilation.  The  author  treata  at 
length  of  every  branch  of  poetry,  ancient  and  modem.  He  dividea 
poetry  into  melio  or  lyric,  acenio  or  dramatio,  and  epic  and  didactic, 
each  subdivided  into  numerous  departments.  Under  the  head  of 
scenic  poetry,  besides  the  various  sorts  of  tragedy  and  comedy,  he  treata 
of  the  numeroua  class  of  mimi  and  pantomimi,  of  the  satirical  drama, 
the  AtellansB,  the  rustic  pastoral,  maritime^  piscatoriss,  sylvestres,  and 
other  fabulse,  and  lastly  of  the  musiMd  drama  or  openu  He  also 
treats  at  length  of  the  rhapsody,  the  parody,  the  burlesque  poetry  of 
various  kinds  with  which  Itidian  literature  abounds,  of  dialect, 
macaronic,  and  pedantic  poetry :  he  quotea  an  immense  number  of 
vrriters,  many  of  whom  are  little  known ;  and  he  gives  extracts  from 
them.  Qoadrio's  work,  notwithstanding  several  mistakes  and  impei> 
feotions,  is  a  vety  useful  library  book,  and  the  composition  of  it 
occupied  the  author  a  considerable  part  of  his  life.  Quadrio  was  of 
an  infirm  and  ansceptible  temper,  which  involved  him  in  aundry 
broila  and  disappointments,  in  consequence  of  which  he  sought  an^ 
obtained  leave  to  quit  the  order  of  the  Jesuits,  and  assume  the  garb 
of  A  secular  priest  or  abb^    He  died  at  Milan  November  21,  1756. 

QUA'GLIO,  DOMENI'CO,  who  has  been  called  the  German  Cana^ 
letto,  waa  of  a  family  that  haa  produced  several  generations  of  artiata, 
and  whose  place  of  origin  was  Luino  or  Luvino,  near  the  Lake  of 
Como.  Their  anoestor,  Julio  Quaglio,  was  a  fresco-painter  of  some 
note,  who  followed  the  school  of  Tintoretto,  in  which  ms  father  is  said 
to  have  been  educated,  and  who  executed  many  sltar-pieces  and  other 
works  at  Vienna,  Salzburg,  and  Laybach.  Lorenao  Quaglio,  who  waa 
bora  at  Luino,  July  25, 1730,  accompanied  Ma  father,  Giovanni  Maria, 
to  Vienna,  where  the  latter  was  engaged  aa  engineer  and  architect  in 
the  imperial  service,  and  where  Lorenzo  himself  was  brought  up  to 
the  latter  profesaion.  He  erected  the  theatre  at  Mannheim,  and  that 
at  Frankfurt,  beaides  many  other  buildings,  which  are  esteemed  for 
their  superior  taste :  he  died  at  Munich,  May  7, 1804.  This  Lorenzo 
left  a  son,  named  Giovanni  Maria  (born  1772),  who  waa  a  distinguiahed 
architectural  and  acene  painter.  Domenico,  the  brother  of  I^renzo, 
who  waa  himaelf  an  historical  painter,  had  two  sons,  Julius^  an  admi- 
rable scene-painter  at  Munich  (died  January  28, 1800),  and  an  elder 
Bon,  Joaeph  (bom  1747,  died  at  Munich,  January  23, 1828),  who  waa 
even  more  eminent  than  hia  brother,  both  aa  a  acene*painter  and  in 


decoration  generally.    Joaeph  had  four  aons,  Angelo,  Domenico  (th 
subject  of  this  article),  Lorenzo  (bom  December  19, 1793),  and  Simoi 
(born  October  23,  1795).    Angelo,  who  died  April  2, 1815,  at  the  age 
of  thirty-aeven,  waa  alao  a  acene-painter  of  very  auperior  ability. 

Domenico  Quaglio  waa  bora  at  Munich,  January  1, 1786,  and  began 
at  a  very  early  ago  to  manifest  a  fondneaa  for  architectural  painting. 


With  his  fkther  for  his  instraotor,  and  with  his  own  instinotive 
feeling  to  urip  him  on,  he  not  only  made  rapid  proficiency,  but 
devoted  his  leisure  to  drawing  from  the  life,  to  landsoape  paintings 
and  to  etching  and  engraving.  By  the  advice  of  his  brother  Angelo 
however  he  determined  to  devote  himself  more  especially  to  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  middle  ages.  With  this  view  he  made  an  architectural 
tour  to  FreiBing  and  other  placea,  atudying  their  interesting  monu- 
menta  of  Gothic  architecture.  On  hia  return  he  painted  a  picture  of 
Regenabuig  cathedral,  which  waa  purohaaed  by  Mazimiliaii,  king  of 
Bavaria,  who  exhorted  the  artist  to  confine  himaelf  to  the  n«w  branch 
which  he  had  ao  auocesafully  commenced.  Following  thia  advice, 
which  was  aeoonded  by  that  of  many  other  able  judgea,  Quai;lio 
reaigned,  in  1819,  hia  aituation  aa  scene-painter  at  tiie  Munich  theatre, 
and  thenceforth  applied  himaelf  solely  to  architectural  painting,  in 
which  branch  of  art  he  gradually  established  a  reputation  throughout 
Europe,  and  at  the  aame  time  waa  not  a  little  instrumental  in  pro- 
motbg  by  his  works  thsi  taste  for  the  architecture  of  the  middle 
agea  which  haa  of  late  yean  taken  root  in  Germany.  Independently 
of  their  value  as  portraits  of  some  of  the  finest  productions  of  German- 
Gothic  architecture,  his  works  are  marked  by  striking  picturesque 
effect.  Besides  his  pictures,  which  are  vety  numerous,  he  executed 
many  etohinga  and  lithographic  viewa,  and  among  the  latter  a  aeries 
of  thirty  subjects,  entitled  '  Denkwiirdige  Gebaude  dee  Deut^ohen 
Mittelalters.'  In  1829  he  accompanied  Mr.  (Sally  Knight  in  a  tour 
to  Italy  as  his  architectural  draughtsman.  He  died  at  Hohen- 
achwangau  (where  he  waa  employed  in  reatoring  and  improving  the 
caatle),  of  an  apoplectic  attack,  April  9, 1837. 

*  QUAIN,  the  name  of  a  fitmily,  three  of  whom  are  distinguished 
members  of  the  medical  profession.  They  are  all  from  Mallow,  in 
Ireland. 

*  JoKBS  QuAiv,  M.D.,  a  diidnguiahed  anatomiat,  waa  brought  up 
for  the  medioal  profession  and  studied  anatomy  in  Paris.  He  com- 
menoed  teaching  anatomy  in  London  at  the  Alderagate-atreet  school  of 
medicine.  He  waa  aftowarda  appointed  profeasor  of  anatomy  and 
physiology  in  the  London  University,  now  University  College,  London. 
Hia  auooeas  ss  a  teacher  was  very  great  and  much  of  the  early  sucoess 
of  the  college,  as  k  medical  achool,  depended  on  the  admirable  character 
of  hia  teaching.  He  aoddenly  retired  from  thia  prominent  and  uaeful 
position  in  the  year  1836,  and  has  not  since  undertaken  any  public 
appointment  Whilst  demonstrator  at  the  Alderagate-sti^et  school 
of  Medicine  he  brought  out  his  *  Elements  of  Anatomy,'  a  work  which 
was  decidedly  superior  to  any  that  had  hitherto  been  published  on  the 
subject  of  ayatematic  anatomy  in  the  Bngliah  language.  It  haa  been, 
ainoe  its  publication,  the  text-book  of  English  anatomists,  and  each 
socoessive  edition  has  been  improved  by  the  labours  of  distinguished 
editors.  The  sixth  edition  was  published  in  1856,  edited  by  Prufeesors 
Sharpey  and  Sllis,  and  containing  additions  by  Messrs.  Richard  Quain 
(the  brother  of  the  author).  Potter,  and  Marshall  Dr.  Quain  trans- 
lated into  English  the  "  Manual  of  Pathology  "  of  Dr.  Martinet.  Thia 
translation  went  through  several  editions,  and  was  enriched  with 
valuable  notes  and  additions  by  the  translator.  In  oonjunction  also 
with  Mr.  Erasmus  Wilson  Dr.  Quain  published  a  series  of  'Anatomical 
Plates,'  illustrative  of  the  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Body.    Atthough 
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the  Mmcob  of  Dr.  Qnaio,  «■  «a  UMltoitiiflt,  extended  over  bo  Utw  y^BM 
be  baa  produced  « lastiog  itDpreesion  upon  the  tesoihiDg  end  ooltifAtiioii 
of  anatomy  in  this  oountry. 

*  RiCHABD  QUAisr,  younger  brother  of  the  preoediog,  and  eminent 
m  an  anatomiit  end  Burgeon.  He  was  educated  under  the  direotioa 
of  hifl  brother,  and  en  the  appointment  of  the  bitter  aa  profesBor  of 
anatomy  and  physiology  «t  the  University  College,  he  vnm  made 
demonstrator.  On  the  retirement  of  Dr.  Jonee  Quain  from  the  chair 
of  anatomy  and  physiology,  Dr.  Sharpey  was  appointed  profesaor  of 
physiology  and  Mr.  Bichard  Qnain  profettor  of  anatomy.  This 
appointment  be  held  for  many  yean.  During  this  period  he  published 
ooe  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  that  the  Bdenoe  of  anatomy 
has  made  to  surgery  during  the  present  century.  This  wotk,  which 
was  entitled  the  anatomy  of  the  'Arteries  of  the  Human  Body,' 
gave  the  reault  of  the  tneasurtsment  and  anatonHoal  examination 
of  upwards  of  a  thousand  dissected  bodies,  and  oontains  an  accurate 
account  end  representation  of  the  relative  anatomy  of  every  acteiy  in 
the  human  body.  ,Sttd&  a  labour  had  been  attempted  by  Scarpa, 
Haller,  and  Tiedemann,  but  in  point  of  nunutenesB,  accuracy,  and 
beauty  of  illustration  Mr.  Quain'B  work  is  superior  to  all  that  had 
gone  before  it.  The  drawings  for  this  work  were  executed  by  Mr. 
Joseph  Maclise.  Mr.  Quain  has  published  many  papers  on  surgical 
subjects  in  tiie  '  Traneaetions  of  the  Medioo-Chirurgical  Society '  and  in 
the  medical  periodicals.  He  i  s  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  and 
a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  SorgeouB  of  England.  On  roMgning 
the  chair  of  anatomy  to  Mr.  Ellis  he  was  made  pfo^pssor  t»f  ClLiical 
Surgery  at  the  University  Collie  Hospital,  of  iriiich  inatitution  he  is 
one  of  tbe  eurgeons. 

*  Richard  Qdain,  M.D.,  cousin  of  the  preceding,  was  educated 
at  the  University  College  and  graduated  at  the  London  University 
with  honours.  He  was  for  many  years  house  physician  at  the 
University  College  Hospital,  and  is  now  one  of  the  physicians  to  the 
Consumption  Hospital  at  Brompton.  He  has  invented  a  useful 
instrument  for  measuring  the  movements  of  the  chest  in  respiration, 
called  the  Stetbometer,  and  is  the  author  of  a  valuable  paper  on 
*  Fatty  Diseoaea  of  tbe  HearV  publiahed  in  the  *  Txaoiaiiaoai '  Of  the 
Medioo-Chirurgical  Society. 

QUAINI,  FiiANC£SCO,  wbb  bom  in  1611  at  Bologna,  and  under 
Agostino  Mitelli  acquired  great  skill  in  painting  arclStectural  viewa 
The  publio  edifioes  at  Bolognfi  contain  several  of  his  works,  the  most 
admired  of  which  are  the ,  repreaentations  of  ornamental  architecture 
in  the  Sala  Fameae  in  the  Palaiaso  Publico.    He  died  in  1680. 

QUAINI,  LODOVICO,  tbe  son  of  Francesecv  was  bom  at  Bologna 
in  1 648.  After  having  acquired  the  rudiments  of  the  art  and  a  know- 
ledge of  perspective  from  his  father,  he  became  a  disciple  first  of 
Quercino,  and  afterwards  oi  his  relation  Carlo  Cignaniy  in  whose  school 
he  was  contemporaxy  with  Maro  Antonio  Franceadiini.  His  improve- 
ment was  BO  great  that  in  a  few  years  he  was  employed^  ss  well  as 
Francescbioi,  to  assist  Cignani  in  the  execution  of  some  of  his  great 
works.  Their  method  of  handling  and  colouring  was  ao  similar,  that 
it  was  difficult  to  deternune  what  part  of  any  work  was  executed  by 
either  of  them.  In  Cignaoi's  principal  works  however  it  seems  that 
Quaini  painted  the  landscape,  the  ardiiteoture,  and  other  omamenta, 
and  Franceschini  the  figures.  After  Cignani's  death  the  two  artists 
continued  to  work  together.  They  were  employed  at  Bologna,  Modena, 
Fiaoeosa»  Qenoa»  and  Home,  where  they  painted  the  cartoons  for  a 
cupola  in  St.  Peter^a,  which  has  since  been  executed  in  mosaic. 

Quaini  also  painted  many  historical  subjects  from  his  own  compo- 
sitions, which  were  entirely  finished  by  himsoll  In  the  ohurch  of  St 
Joseph  at  Bologna  there  is  a  picture  of  the  '  Visitation;'  in  La  Carit^ 
the  dead  Christ  supported  by  the  Viigin ;  and  in  the  church  of  St 
Nicholas  tbe  principal  altar-piece  is  by  Quaini->it  represents  that  saint 
in  prison  visited  by  the  Virgin  and  an  angel,  and  is  favourably  spoken 
of  by  LanzL    He  died  in  1717>  aged  seventy-four. 

QUARKNGHI,  IL  CAV.  QIACOMO,  was  bora  at  Bergamo,  Sep- 
tember 20, 1741.  He  received  a  liberal  education,  and  both  his  father 
and  grandfather  being  painters,  he  waa  destined  for  the  same  profession. 
When  sufficiently  advanced  he  was  sent  to  pursue  his  studies  at  Rome, 
where  he  became  a  pupil  of  Mengs,  and  afterwards  of  Stefsno  Possi ; 
but  he  subsequently  abandoned  painting  for  architecture^  for  his 
attainments  in  which  he  appears  to  have  been  mainly  indebted  to  his 
own  application  and  love  of  the  study.  According  to  the  biographical 
memoir  by  his  son  Giulio*  prefixed  to  the  foUo  volume  of  his  designs 
(entitled 'Fabbriche  e  Disegni,' &c,  MiUno,  1821),  he  soon  became 
known  in  his  profession^  and  obtained  many  commiesiona  while  he 
continued  at  Rome,  but  none  of  them  are  further  specified;  neither  is 
the  precise  time  stated  when  he  left  Italy  for  St  Petersburg,  whither 
he  had  been  expressly  invited  by  the  Empress  Catharine  II.  Though 
Qoareoghi  obtained  a  very  high  reputation  in  Ruasia,  his  published 
d<^sigD8  afibrd  little  evidenee  of  superior  taste  or  ability,  or  even  of 
novelty  in  invention.  Judged  from  them,  he  appeara  to  have  been  a 
great  mannerist,  and  to  have  bestowed  very  little  study  on  his  details, 
which  are  meagre,  poor,  and  monotonous.  In  comparison  with  many 
of  his  countrymen  he  may  be  said  to  have  been  pure  in  his  style  of 
composition,  but  his  merits  are  little  more  than  negative :  if  there  is 
nothing  glaringly  offensive  in  his  productions,  neither  are  they  stamped 
l^  any  particular  bcautiea  and  merita  The  grandeur  of  his  buildings 
oonsists  chiefly  in  their  sise,  and  in  their  being  kept  in  bold  masses; 


but  if  not  broken  up,  neither  axe  they  finished.  They  have  insulated 
columns  and  ample  prostyles,  porticoes  Ionic  or  Corinthian,  but  fre- 
quently attached  to  buildings  whioh  are  in  other  respeote  mere  bare 
wails  with  holes  in  them  for  windows.  Among  bis  principal  works 
are  the  Theatre  of  the  Hermitage ;  the  maa^e,  or  riding-house,  of  the 
imperial  guards  in  the  Isaac'a  Plaoe  at  St  Petersburg;  the  convent  of 
DiittoiseUes  Nobles;  Prinoe  Qagaria'a  palace;  and  the  triumphal  arch 
in  honour  of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  designed  by  Qoarengh^  but  not 
executed  in  stone  till  after  his  death.  The  time  of  lus  return  to  Italy 
is  not  stated :  he  died  in  1817. 

QUARLRS,  FRANCIS,  was  bom  in  1592  of  a  good  famUy  in  Essex, 
and  educated  at  Christ  College,  Oambridge^  and  Lincoln's  Inn.  Before 
the  Irish  rebellion  in  1641  he  was  Ushei's  secretary^  but  at  that  time 
he  was  forced  to  fly  to  England,  where  he  met  with  persecution  from 
the  parliamentary  party  for  his  attachment  to  King  CiiarlsB.  Among 
other  things  they  plundered  him  of  his  books,  which  is  reported  to 
have  hastened  his  death,  which  occurred  on  September  6,  1644. 
Quarlea  had  eighteen  children,  of  whom  one  inherited  somewhat  of 
his  father's  poetical  genius,  Bhared  the  royal  fortunes,  and  died  of  the 
plague  in  1666. 

The  works  of  Quaries  are  now  neglseted,  with  one  exception,  that 
of  his '  Emblems,'  which  have  been  many  times  reprinted,  and  are 
sought  after  by  some  for  their  quaintneBS,  by  others  for  their  piety. 
His  other  wx)rks  axe  fifteen  at  least  in  number,  many  of  them  on 
scriptural  subjects. 

The  quaint  conceits  of  the  divines  who  lived  after  the  Reformation 
found  in  Quarles's  writings  their  poetical  vehicle.  There  is  much  fine 
feeling,  sincerity,  and  humility  shown  in  many  of  his  compositions ; 
but  these  qualities  do  not  make  up  poetry  unless  aooompanied  by  a 
creative  power,  which  is  not  very  traceable  in  Quarlea 

QUATJlEMfiRE  DE  QUINCY,  ANTOINE  CHRYSOSTOME,  a 
celebrated  French  archseologist,  was  born  at  Paris,  October  28, 1755. 
Before  the  outbreak  of  the  first  revolution  he  had  made  himself  known 
by  his  researches  on  ancient  art;  a  memoir  on  Egyptian  architecture 
was  crowned  by  the  Academy  in  1785,  and  in  1786  he  commenced 
his  'Diotionnaire  d' Architecture^'  which  he  did  not  complete  till  more 
than  forty  years  kter  (1828).  In  1790  he  published  'Considera- 
tions sur  TArt  du  Dessin  en  France.'  But  his  political  opinions 
having  led  to  his  election  aa  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  in 
1790,  he  at  once  took  his  place  among  the  party  known  as  consti- 
tutional monarcbiits.  He  in  consequence  became  pbnoxious  to  the 
revolutionista,  and  during  the  Reign  of  Terror  was  thrown  into 
prison,  where  he  remained  thirteen  months.  On  his  release  he  appears 
to  have  continued  to  act  with  thoee  who  were  opposed  to  the  new 
order  of  things.  In  the  affiur  of  the  13th  Venddmiaire  (October  5. 
1795)  he  took  part  against  the  Convention,  and  was  in  consequence 
tried  '*  par  contumace  "  and  condemned  to  death ;  but  he  managed  to 
secrete  himself.  When  power  had  fallen  into  new  hands  he  again 
emerged,  and  was  in  1797  elected  to  the  council  of  the  Five  Hundred 
for  the  department  of  the  Seine.  But  true  to  his  roysUst  pricciplee, 
he  set  himself  in  opposition  to  the  Directory,  and  in  oonsequence  was 
one  of  the  first  on  the  list  of  the  19th  Fructidor  (5th  September 
1797)  of  those  condemned,  without  trial,  to  deportation  to  Cayenne ; 
but  he  was  sgain  fortunate  enough  to  make  his  escape.  After  Bona- 
parte had  secured  his  position,  M.  Quatrem^  de  Quincy  was  permitted 
to  return  to  Paris,  and  even  we  believe  obtained  sofhe  official  appoint- 
ment; but  he  appeara  to  have  thought  it  most  prudent  to  quietly 
prosecute  his  literary  and  artistic  studiea  On  the  Bourbon  restoi  atiou 
his  sufferings  for  monarchy  were  amply  recompensed«  He  was  named 
in  1815  by  Louis  XVIII.,  intendant-g^n^ral  des  Arts  et  des  Monumens 
Publios,  censeur  royal,  and  Membre  du  Couseil  d'Instruction.  In 
the  following  year  he  became  a  Member  of  the  Institute,  and  was 
appointed  perpetual  secretary  of  the  Aoad^^is  des  B«aux  Arta  At 
one  time  he  Beemed  disposed  to  renew  his  political  life,  procuring 
himBclf  in  1880  to  be  elected  member  for  the  department  of  the  Seine, 
but  he  retired  to  his  literary  pursuits  at  the  close  of  the  session  of 
1822.  Ho  survived  till  December  28th,  X849,  but  he  had  for  some 
years  outlived  his  fkculties. 

From  the  reiteration,  partly  on  account  of  bis  position  as  director- 
general  of  publio  monuments  and  secretary  of  the  Academy,  and 
partly  from  his  great  literary  activity,  11  Quatrem^re  de  Quincy 
occupied  a  prominent  and  influential  place  among  the  French  writers 
on  the  history  and  theory  of  art.  He  outlived  however  his  reputation 
as  an  archsBologiat,  for  his  learning  was  but  shallow  as  compared  with 
later  scholars,  eapedally  those  of  Germany ;  and  as  a  writer  on  the 
princif^es  of  art,  he  was  specious  rather  than  profound*  Yet  his  works 
contain  much  valuable  matter,  and  his  speculations  are  mostly  inte- 
resting, however  unsatisfaotory.  Tbe  foUowmg,  in  addition  to  those 
already  named,  are  his  principal  works:— 'Lettres  AddreastehM. 
Canova  sur  lea  Marbres  d'Elgin,'  8vo,  Bome^  1818;  '  De  la  Nature,  du 
But,  et  des  Moyens  de  Tlmitation  dana  lea  Beaux  Arts,'  8vo,  1823— the 
most  original  and  the  most  satisfkotory  of  his  speculative  works; 
lives  of  Bafflielle  (1824),  of  the  Most  Celebrated  Architects  (1830), 
of  Csnova  (1884),  and  of  Michel  Angelo  (1885);  'Monumens  et 
Ouvrsges  d'Art  Antiques  resUtu^  d^aprte  les  Descriptions  des 
Eorivains  Gtecs  et  Latms,'  2  torn.  4to,  Pam,  1826-29;  *Sur  la  Statue 
antique  de  Venus  d^eouverte  dans  I'lsle  de  Milo  ea  1820/  snd 
'  Eseai  Bur  I'ld^al,'  1887.    He  also  wrote  several  ^Mmphlets,  disoourssBi 
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and  papen,  as  well  as  a  great  many  diraertationt,  !n  thii  ^Hagtriii 
Kncyclop^dique '  of  Hillin,  and  yarious  lives  in  tbe  'Biograpliia 
Universelle/  besides  numerous  *  ^loges '  read  by  him  at  the  Acadetny : 
of  these  last  he  published  a  selection,  of  little  value  or  interest,  in  two 
bulky  volumes,  entitled  '  Ke^ueil  de  Notices  Hintoriques  lu^s  dans  les 
Stances  Publiques  de  TAcad^mie  Royale  des  Beaux- Arts  It  I'Institut,' 
Svo,  Paris,  1824-37.  Two  of  his  works  have  been  translated  into 
English—*  The  DeRtruction  of  the  Works  of  Art,  and  the  Use  to 
which  they  are  applied,  considered  with  regard  to  their  Influence  on 
tlie  Genius  and  Taste  of  Artists,  and  the  Sentiments  of  Amateurs,'  by 
Henry  Thomson,  l2mo,  1321;  and  the  'Essay  on  Imitation  in  the 
Fine  Arts/  by  J.  C.  Kent,  8vo,  1837. 

Two  other  writers  of  the  same  name  have  attained  some  distinction. 
DxNis  BsBNARD  QuATREMiRE  DiBjOKTAL  (bom  1759),  ss  a  naturalist; 
and  Etiknnr  Mahc  QbATRFKfeRK  De  QttincT  (bom  1782  died  1857), 
as  a  writer  on  the  history,  lannrii.Tj>e,  and  literature  of  Egypt. 

QUERrNI,  A'NQELO  MARI'A,  CARDINAL,  was  bom  at  Venice, 
of  an  illustrious  patrician  family,  in  1680.  He  studied  first  at  Brescia 
under  the  Jesuits,  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  entered  the  Beoedictine 
order.  Haviug  become  well  acquainted  with  the  Greek,  Hebrew,  and 
biblical  learning,  he  was  made  instmctor  of  the  novices,  for  whom  he 
wrote  a  disaei  tation,  '  De  Mosaics  Historisc  Prsestantid.'  He  after- 
wards travelled  during  four  years  in  fVance,  EnglAnd,  Holland,  and 
Germany,  and  enjoyed  the  society  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
men  of  those  countriea.  In  his  '  Commentarii  de  Rebus  ad  Se  perti- 
nentibus,*  he  gives  some  account  of  what  he  saw,  and  the  conversations 
he  bad  with  many  learned  men.  On  his  return  to  Italy  he  published 
several  works  on  iiturgic  antiquities  : — 1,  '  Vetus  Officlum  Quadragesi- 
male  Grwcie  Orthodozs;'  2,  'Dintribae  ad  priorem  partem  veteris 
Officii ; '  3,  *De  Eoclesiasticorum  Officiorum  apud  Grsecos  Antiquitate ;' 
4, '  De  Hymnifi  Quadragesimalibus  Grsccomm  ; '  5,  '  De  AHis  Canticis 
Qundragesimalibus.'  in  the  year  1721  Queiini  was  tnade  Archbishop 
of  Corfu ;  and  he  illustrated  the  antiquities  and  history  of  that  island 
in  hia  '  Primordia  Corcyra'  and  other  works.  In  172S  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  pee  of  Jbrescia,  and  soon  after  he  was  made  a  cardinal, 
and  librarian  of  the  Vatican.  It  was  after  his  promotion  to  the  see  of 
Brescia  that  he  wrote  hia  literan^  histoir  of  Brescia,  'Specimen 
Brixians  Litteraturse  quad  post  Typographia)  Incunabula  florebat,' 
1739.  He  also  published  the  Lives  of  Paul  II.  and  Paul  lit,  in  the 
former  of  which  he  endeavoured  to  clear  the  memory  of  tkat  pope 
from  the  charges  of  Flatina  and  other  historians  [Paul  II.,  Pope] ;  and 
he  edited  a  collection  of  the  epistles  of  Cardinal  Reginald  Pole.  His 
other  works  consist  of  dissertations  upon  literary  subjects,  both  sacred 
and  profane,  and  of  numerous  epistles,  chiefly  in  Latin.  Cardinal 
Querini  was  in  every  respect  one  of  the  most  distinguished  prelates  of 
U)e  Rotnan  Church  in  the  18th  century.  Spotless  in  his  morals, 
modest  and  simple  in  his  habits,  generous,  meek,  and  charitable,  he 
conciliated  the  esteem  of  men  of  all  countries  and  opinions.  Frederic 
tbe  Great  wrote  to  him  in  the  most  flattering  terms.  Voltaire  dcdi- 
cateH  to  him  his  tragedy  of  'Semiramis' and  other  wCrka.  Querini 
laboured  particularly  to  improve  the  town  of  Brescia,  of  which  he  was 
bishop :  he  completed  the  structure  of  its  handsome  cathedral,  founded 
a  clencal  college,  a  house  for  female  instruction  in  the  Val  Camonica, 
and,  lastly,  he  established  the  public  library  of  Brescia.  He  died  on 
January  6,  1755. 

QUEVEDO  Y  VILLEGAS,  I^Al^CISCO  GOMEZ  DE,  an  eminent 
Spanish  satirist^  was  bom  at  Madrid  in  September  1580.  His  father, 
Pedro  Gomez  de  Quevedo,  had  been  secretary  to  the  Empress  Mary, 
and  afterwards  filled  the  fame  situation  to  Queen  Anne,  wife  of 
Philio  II.  His  mother,  Doha  Maria  de  Santibauess,  was  lady  of  the 
bed-chamber  to  the  queen.  Both  were  of  noble  family,  and  descended 
from  ancient  landed  proprietors  in  the  Valle  de  Toranzo.  His  father 
liaving  died  when  he  was  a  child,  Quevedo  Was  brought  up  in  the 
royal  palace  by  his  mother.  He  was  sent  early  to  the  University  of 
Alcal^  where  he  made  such  progress  in  his  studies  that  he  took  his 
degree  of  Doctor  in  Theology  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  Grown  Vi-eary  of 
theology,  Quevedo  applied  himself  with  ardgur  to  the  study  of  civil 
and  cauon  law,  medicine,  and  natural  hiatory ;  the  learned  languages, 
and  the  various  systems  of  philosophy  were  also  in  tbe  number  of  his 
acquirements.  He  appears  to  have  iojured  his  sight  by  constant 
reHding,  and  he  was  ever  after  incapable  of  distinguishing  any  object 
at  tbe  distance  of  three  paces  without  the  aid  of  gla9ses.  But  neither 
this  deformity  nor  the  crooked  legs  which  he  received  from  nature 
deterred  him  from  mixing  in  fashionable  society,  and  being  considered 
a  very  accomplished  cavalier.  He  is  said  to  have  been  very  gallant 
towards  the  fair  sex,  but  exceedingly  jealous  of  his  honour  and  that 
of  his  friends;  he  could  wield  all  weapons  of  defence  with  singular 
dexterity;  and  as  he  was  endowed  with  much  strength  and  courage, 
he  remained  victorious  in  several  encounters.  In  one  instance  how- 
ever his  antagonist,  who  was  a  man  of  quality,  having  been  severely 
wounded,  Quevedo  was  compelled  to  quit  the  court  and  repair  to 
!N^aples,  where  he  was  kindly  received  by  the  Spanish  envoy  Don  Pedro 
Ciiron,  duko  of  Osuna,  who  not  ooly  retained  him  in  his  service,  but 
procured  his  pardon  at  Madrid.  Whilst  at  Kaples,  Quevedo  executed 
some  very  important  commissions  with  which  he  was  entrusted  by  the 
viceroy.  He  crossed  the  sea  seven  times  to  Madrid,  and  went  also  to 
R!>me  on  a  secret  mission.  It  is  even  said  that  he  was  concerned  in 
the  celebrated  Bedmar  conspiracy  at  Venice,  which  cit^'  he  entered 


disguised  ta  a  beggar.  On  the  fall  of  hia  patron,  who  was  reeidled  to 
Msidrid,  and  cast  6ito  a  dnngeon,  where  he  ended  his  days,  Quevedo 
returned  to  eonrt;  bat  scarcely  had  he  arrived  there  when  be  was 
himself  arrested,  and  confined  to  his  country-seat^  la  Torre  de  Juan 
Abad,  upon  the  charge  of  being  the  author  of  oertain  libels  on  the 
government.  After  three  years  of  close  confinement,  Quevedo's  papers 
having  been  examined,  and  his  innocence  proved,  he  was  allowed  to 
revisit  the  court ;  but,  tutored  by  experience,  he  refused  many  import* 
ant  offices  that  were  offered  to  him,  and  continued  to  lead  a  country 
life  wholly  devoted  to  literary  pursuita.  It  is  probable  that  at  this 
period  he  wrote  the  poems  which  appeared  afterwards  under  the 
feigned  name  of  El  Baehiller  la  Torre.  He  soon  after  wrote  his 
'  Politica  de  Dios  y  Goviemo  de  Christo,'  which  he  dedicated  to  his 
patron  the  Duke  of  Osuna,  and  which  was  printed  for  the  first  time 
at  Barcelona  in  1629,  8vo.  Quevedo  was  upwards  of  fifty  years  of 
a^e  when  he  married ;  but  his  wife,  to  whom  he  was  tenderly  attached, 
did  not  live  long.  This  induced  him  to  revisit  Madrid,  where  in  1641 
he  was  again  arrested  on  the  charge  of  libel,  and  east  into  prison, 
where  he  remained  for  nearly  two  years.  At  last  Quevedo  having 
appealed  for  justioe  to  the  Conde  Duqne  de  Olivares,  the  all-powerfid 
minister  and  favourite  of  Philip  IV.,  his  ease  was  for  the  first  time 
investigated,  when  it  Was  ascertained  that  the  libellous  publication 
attributed  to  him  was  the  production  of  an  obsoure  monk.  He  was 
consequently  released,  and  allowed  to  retire  to  his  oountry-seat ;  but 
the  loss  of  a  considerable  portion  of  his  fbrtune,  which  had  been 
sequestrated  duritig  hia  confinement^  and  a  chronic  disease  contracted 
in  his  prison,  shortened  his  days,  and  he  died  some  time  after,  in  the 
neighbouring  town  of  Villanueva  de  loe  Infantes,  on  the  8th  of  Sept. 
Ifii5,  at  the  age  of  aixty-five. 

Quevedo  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  best  writers  of  his  age;  and, 
with  the  exception  of  Cervantes,  no  Spanish  author  has  ever  (Usplayed 
more  origimality  in  his  writings.    He  excelled  equally  in  verse  Hod 
prose.    "  His  neroic  pieces,"  says  Nicolas  Antonio  ('  Bib.  Nov.,'  vol.  i. 
p.  460),  "have  great  force  and  sublimity ;  hia  lyrica,  great  beauty  and 
sweetness;  and  his  humorous  pieces,  a  certain  easy  air,  pleasantry, 
and  ingenuity  of  turn  which  is  really  delightful  to  the  reader."    He 
appears  as  the  rival  of  Oongora  in  numerous  comio  'letriUss'  and 
romances  in  the  old  national  style.    But  it  ia  as  a  prose  writer  that 
Quevedo  has  acquired  fame  out  of  his  own  country.    Hia  prose  writ- 
ings are  of  two  sorts,  serious  and  comic :  the  first  consist  of  pieces 
written  upon  morsl  and  religiotie  subjects ;  the  latter  are  satirical  and 
full  of  wit  and  humour;  the  style  however  in  whtoh  they  are  written 
!a  at  times  So  quaint  as  to  be  almost  unintelligible  to  strangers.   They 
Were  nevertheless  translated  into  almost  every  language  of  EoropCk 
His  'Boefios,'  or  *  Visions,'  enjoyed  the  greatest  celebrity.     They 
consist  of  various  visions  of  the  other  wor^d,  in  which  the  author  see« 
the  end  of  earthly  vanities,  and  the  punishment  that  awaits  crima 
Great  knowledge  of  human  nature  is  displayed  in  them ;  and  sur- 
prising wit  and  bumour.    Shortly  after  their  first  appearance  (Madrid 
1649)  they  were  translated  into  German  by  Mosoheroaoh.    They  were 
subsequently  put  into  English  by  8ir  Koger  TEstrange  (8vo,  Lond^ 
1668),  and  were  so  well  received  by  tlie  public,  that  ia  1715  there 
appeared  an  eleventh  edition  of  them.    A  new  translation  of  thma 
was  published  by  Pineda  (8vo,  Lond.,  1784).    Lastly  an  edition  in 
three  volumes  small  8vo  waa  published  at  Edinburgh  in  1798,  con* 
taining  the  following  works  by  Quevedo,  besides  hia  '  Visions : ' — 
'The  curious  History  of  the  Kight  Adventure;'  'The  Life  of  Paul 
the  Spanish  Sharper;'  'Fortune  in  her  Wits;*    ' Prodamations  by 
All-Father  IMme,  a  treatise  of  all  things  whatsoever,  past,  preaent, 
and  to  come.'    Letters  on  several  occasions,  &e.    The  first  edition  of 
the  collected  works  of  Quevedo  appeared  at  Madrid  in  2  vola  4to, 
1649-64.    They  have  since  been  repeatedly  reprinted  both  in  and  out 
of  Spain.    A  princely  edition,  with  many  important  additions,  was 
published  at  Madrid  by  Harra,  in  6  vols.,  large  quarto,  1772;  but  the 
best  is  undoubtedly  tliat  of  Sancho,  in  1 1  vole.  8vo  (Mad.,  1790-94), 
as  it  contains  much  that  ia  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  preceding 
ones.    Several  detached  pieces  by  Quevedo,  till  then  inedited,  mere 
published  about  the  close  of  the  last  century,  ia  the  first,  tbiH,  sixth, 
and  fifteenth  volumes  of  the  collection  entitled  '9emanario  Erudito ; ' 
a  few  also  of  his  fugitive  poems  may  be  fottnd  in  the  *  Pamasso 
Espafiol."    Quevedo  wrote  several  dramna  and  some  historical  works, 
but  these  have  been  lost  to  literature.    Indeed  there  is  every  reasoki 
to  believe  that  we  possess  in  print  but  a  small  portion  of  Quevedo's 
writings,  sioce  his  friend  Antonio  de  TanAa,  who  wrote  his  life  (Mad., 
1668),  informs  us  that  "not  a  twentieth  part  of  Qnevedo*a  writiaga 
had  then  escaped  destructioo." 

QUIlil'TUS  was  the  son  of  Macrianus,  an  officer  of  distinction  in 
the  service  of  Valerianus.  When  that  emperor  was  defeated  and  taken 
nrisoner  by  the  Persians  (a.d.  260),  the  soldiers  offered  the  empire  to 
MaCrianus  the  elder,  who  refused  it  on  account  of  his  age,  bnt 
accepted  it  for  his  two  sons,  Macrianus  the  younger  and  Qnietua.  In 
the  meantime  Galienus,  th%  son  of  Valerianus,  had  been  proclaimed 
Augustus  at  Rome ;  but  his  authority  was  not  acknowledged  beyond 
the  limits  of  Italy,  and  numerous  usurpers  arose  in  the  various  pro- 
vinces of  the  empire,  who  have  been  styled  "the  thirty  tyrants." 
Aureolus,  one  of  these,  attacked  the  two  Macriani,  father  and  son,  on 
their  march  through  Thrace,  defeated  tiiem,  and  put  them  to  death. 
Qoietlia,  who  was  a  mere  youth,  appears  to  have  remained  behind  ^ 
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Btlog  mImcI  b;  OdsDatiu,  prinea  of  Falmjn,  who  anamed  the 
cuuiiniDil  of  tha  Romaa  mrmiea  Id  th«  Ekit,  he  wh  put  t«  doUh, 
(TTClMlliui  Follio,  Trigmla  Tytuw*,  in  HMnri*  Aiig%Ma.) 


QDiy,  JAMES,  wu  bom  in  King^traet,  Cotaot  Oarden,  on  the 
SlUl  <a  February  1SB3L  Hie  uioeaton  wen  of  *a  uiaiant  Engliih 
fklnilj,  but  hie  f&ther  had  beeo  Mttlrd  ia  Dublio,  and  hii  grand- 
&thar,  Uark  Quin,  wu  lord-ma^or  of  Dublio  in  1679.  There  is  no 
Moonntof  hie  mother  in  ui;  of  his  biographiaa  ;  and  ia  1710,  wbeQ  bii 
filtfaer  died,  Jamea  Quin  wai  unsbla  to  praie  hia  legitimaey.  Ha  waa 
intended  for  the  bor,  and  mi  edncatad  in  Dublin  b;  Dr.  Jonea  of  tliat 
eitj.  At  the  age  of  tventy  he  eanie  to  England,  and  took  cbambeia 
In  the  Temple,  but  flading  hii  meinB  after  bla  hther's  death  inade- 
qnata  to  hia  rapport,  he  tamed  hi*  thonghta  to  tlie  stage,  for  which 
profeHiaa  he  poawaeed  rnan;  important  qualificationg,  an  eipreBBire 
eanntenaneet  a  majeatio  figure,  a  powerful  vjt,  and  a  clear,  full,  and 
nelodioua  voloe.  Ha  waa  introduced  by  Kyan,  the  actor,  to  the 
nanagen  of  Drurj-Lana  theatre,  and  engaged,  in  171T,  to  appear  in 
tha  couiw  of  the  eoaoing  winter.  A  tafotu  brawl,  connected  with 
•o  intrigue,  invalTed  him  in  law  procesdinn,  and  he  waa  oompelled 
tor  a  abort  time  to  retire  to  Ireland.  On  his  retoni  to  Londun  he 
made  some  senutioD  in  the  part  of  Bajaaet,  at  CoTent-Qarden ;  and 
in  1720  made  bis  first  great  bit  in  the  character  of  Falataft  He  waa 
eonsidered  at  the  head  of  hia  profeeaian  till  Qarrick  made  hia  appeal^ 
■nee,  of  whom  fae  at  first  spoke  ooDtemptuonaly. 

In  174S  theee  two  great  riTals  performed  together  in  llie  'Fair 
Penitent,'  and  in  17iS  Quin  retired  trma  tba  atage,  but  annuallj  per- 
formed Falataff  for  the  benefit  of  hia  old  friend  Ryaa,  till  the  year 
17G4,  when,  having  lost  two  of  his  front  teetli,  he  declined  appearing, 
deolaiing  that  he  "  would  whiatle  Falataff  for  no  man."  Quin  died 
at  &th,  on  the  Slat  of  January  1766.    He  was  a  maiter  of  cdocution. 


and  hia  nanneia  were  aometimei  coarae  and  overbeuing;   bn 
ahould  nafer  be  forgotttn  that  he  released  Thomaon,  the  author  of 
the  '  SeaaoDs,'  from  a  spDngiDg-houie  by  paying  the  debt  and  oosta 
for  which  the  poet  waa  incarcarated,  without  liaTing  had  any  peraonol 
aoquaintance  with  him. 

QUINAULT,  FHILIPFE,  waa  bom  at  Paria  in  leac.  He  atndied 
the  law,  and  aiterwarda  followed  it  as  a  profsasion  for  a  time,  but 
oniog  to  hia  inclination  to  poaby,  he  neglaoted  it,  and  began  to  write 
for  ^e  Btage^  He  wrote  aereral  tngsdiea  and  comedies  for  tha 
Tbd&tre  Ftan^ij,  which  are  now  forgotten.  About  1673  be  began 
writing  plays  for  the  Qrand  Opera,  which  hia  friend  Lulli  act  to  music 
[Luu.i}i  and  it  ia  on  thia  xind  of  eompoaition,  which  partakes 
atroogly  of  tha  lyric,  that  Quinault'i  reputation  aa  a  poet  waa  estab- 
liahed.  He  is  coDsidered  tha  first  wnter  of  French  operas;  the 
attempts  mods  before  his  time  by  Perrin  were  balon  mediocrity. 
A.  W.  Schtegel  obeerrss  that  Qoinault's  Ipic  tragediee  are  in  manner 
andatyleof  compcaition,  light,  animated,  and  fantastic,  preferable  to 
tbat  M  the  great  Itallui  melodramatist  Mataataalo.  The  opera  of 
'  Armida '  ia  considered  Quinaalfa  master-Fieea.  Louis  XIV.  bestowed 
on  QuinatUt  the  order  of  SL  Hiohael,  with  a  penaioo  of  2000  Urrea,  and 
the  French  Aoadamy  and  the  Academy  of  loicrlptions  and  Bellea. 
Lettrea  numbered  him  among  their  menibsre.  At  LuUi's  death,  in 
16S7,  Quinault  ceaeedto  write  for  the  aUge,aDd  he  died  Norember  33, 
IflSS.  leaving  a  considecable  fortune  amonj;  his  daughtera.  AU  his 
dnunaa  have  been  collected  and  published  :  '  Le  Th^tnt  de  M. 
Quinault,  canteoant  lea  Trag^diee,  ComMies,  etOpdra,  &iitioD  ang- 
moilit  de  (a  Tie,  et  d'une  diaaertation  sot  m*  Ounages  et  aur 
rOrigine  de  I'Op^ra.'  G  vota  l£mo,  Paris,  ITIS. 

QUINCTILIA'NUS,  UABCU8  FA'BIUS,  Is  aud  by  Jerome 
f  Chron.  Euseb.')  to  have  been  a  native  of  Calagurria  (Calahorra).  a 
town  in  the  nortbeni  part  of  Spain,  and  to  bare  been  braagfal  to 
Borne  by  Oalba,  on  the  death  of  Nero,  a.a  6S.  There  ia  however 
anffldant  eTidenoa  in  the  works  of  Qoinotilian  to  prove  that  he  wu 
ednnated  if  not  bom  at  Roma ;  and  it  ia  certain  that  he  most  have 
lived  at  Some  at  least  aa  earlv  aa  a.c.  GE>.  He  deiciibas  himself  aa  an 
adoleecentulua  CO'*^  Inat,  t.  7,  p.  ^71.  ed.  Bipont)  and  juvema 
('  Id.,'  z.  I,  p.  31!)  when  he  heard  Domiliua  Afar,  who  died,  according 
to  Tacitus  ('Ann.,'  liv.  66),  in  that  year.  DodwaU,  in  his  'Annala 
Qnintilianei,'  maintuns  that  Quinc^lian  was  bom  at  Rome  in  the 
beginniog  of  Iho  relfn  of  Claodins,  about  a.ix  it,  and  aooounta  for  the 


QuincUlian  was  not  bom  in  Spain  ia  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  Martial, 
who  waa  himself  a  native  of  Spain,  and  speaks  of  most  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen  who  were  in  any  way  eminent,  nevar  meotiona  Quinctiliim 
aiauoh;  in  addition  to  which,  Quinctiliao  himself  speaks  of  his  father 
aa  if  he  had  been  an  orator  at  Home  <'  Inst.  Orat,'  ii.  3,  p.  1S9).  It 
19  thought  by  some  writers  that  M.  Seneea  allude*  either  to  the  father 
or  grandfather  of  Quinctiliau,  in  the  fifth  book  of  bis  '  Controvarsin ' 
('Prjet,'p.  327,  ed.BipoDt). 

Jerome  lays  (loo,  cit)  thst  Quinetilian  waa  the  Grat  rhetorician 
who  reo^ived  a  salarr  from  the  fisons,  which  must  have  been  first  given 
him  in  the  tima  of  Vespasian.  (Suet,  '  Vesp.,'  18.)  He  practjsed  aa 
an  advocate  with  great  reputation  ('Orat  Inst.'  IL  12,  p.  114),  aod  also 
taught  rhetoric  for  twenty  jeara  ('Id.,'  Pr«f.  in  lib.  L).  to  both  of 
which  ocoupationa  Martial  alludes  in  an  epigram  (ii  00)  addresied  to 
bim.  After  retiring  from  hie  profemion,  he  wae  entrusted  by  Domi- 
tian  with  the  education  of  tbe  nepotas  of  his  siatsr  ('  Inst,  Orat,'  PrEsf. 
in  lib.  iv,,  p.  210),  and  about  the  same  time  wrote  his  great  work  on 
the  education  of  an  orator.  We  are  ignorant  of  the  time  of  hia  death  ; 
Dodwell  supposes  that  he  lived  tiU  the  begianiog  of  the  reign  of 
Hadrian,  and  that  this  emperor  bestowed  npon  him  the  consular  orna- 
ments, which  we  know  were  granted  to  him  at  some  period  of  hia  life. 
(Ausonius,  'Orat  Actio,'  p.  290,  ed.  Bipont)  Juvenal  (vit  192)  also 
■peaks  of  his  being  a  tecator. 

In  the  prefaoe  to  the  sixth  book  of  hb  work  on  the  inBtraotion  of  an 
orator,  Qjinclillan  bitterly  laments  tbe  death  of  his  wife  and  two 
fiODS,  and  complains  that  there  was  no  providenoe  in  the  govemmont 
of  human  affdirs.  Hia  wife  died  in  her  nineteenth  year,  and  his 
younger  son  in  his  fifth,  aooo  after  the  death  of  hia  mother.  The  elder 
lived  to  the  age  of  ten,  and  died  while  Quinotiliau  was  engaged  in  his 
great  work.  It  appears  however  that  he  married  again,  or  that  he 
bad  a  daughter,  whom  he  haa  omitted  to  mention;  since  Pliny  the 
Younger,  in  a  Utter  to  Qainctilian  ('Ep.,'  vi.  32),  speaks  of  a  daughter 
of  hia,  who  wai  to  be  married  to  Nonius  Celer. 

Qainctilian  was  the  most  celebrated  teacher  of  rhetoric  in  his  time. 
The  younger  Pliny  waa  one  of  hia  papils  <'  £p.,'  vL  6),  as  well  aa  many 
other  eminent  men.  Quinotilian  oomplains  that  many  works  had  been 
published  nnder  his  name  without  hia  consent.  He  particularly  men- 
tions two  hooka  on  the  art  of  rhet(»a,  which  had  been  taken  down  by 
his  pupils  and  afterwarda  published  &Dm  iLeir  notes  ('Inet  Orat, 
Pnef.  in  liU  L) ;  and  he  alac  aaya  that  several  of  hia  speeches  were 
publiahed  in  the  same  way  from  the  notes  of  th«  ahorUiand  writera 
(vil,  2,  p.  21).  According  to  Juvenal  (viL  18S,  Ac),  QuincUtian 
acquired  great  wealth  by  bis  profeeaioQ,  but  Pllay  ('  Ep.,'  vi.  32)  speaks 
of  him  ss  in  moderate  circumstances.  Juvenal  however  appears  to 
speak  of  his  wealth  in  comparirou  with  other  rhetoridaiis,  white 
Pliny  perhaps  compared  it  with  hia  own  fortime. 

QuinstiliBn's  work  on  tbe  education  of  an  orator  ('Inttitutia  Ora. 
toria ')  was  written,  as  already  stated,  in  the  reign  of  Domitlan,  npon 
whom  he  bestows  the  most  extravagant  Battery  in  the  pre&oe  to  hii 
fourth  book,  and  invokes  his  aasiataoce  aa  a  god  in  the  composition  of 
tbe  work.  It  ie  dedicated  to  Haroellua  Vict«riua,  whoaa  son  he  had 
educated,  and  it  waa  undertaken  chiefly  for  the  initructioo  of  his  own 
son.  who  died  before  it  wan  finiahed.  (>  PimC  in  lib.  vl,  p.  312.)  lb 
is  divided  into  ttrelra  books,  and  ita  objeot  is  not  merely  to  give  the 
chief  rules  of  the  art  of  rhatorio,  but  also  to  paint  out  tha  courw  of 
education  which  an  orator  should  pureue.  He  givea  an  outline  of  tbe 
whole  work  in  the  prafaoe.  The  first  book,  he  taya,  treats  of  those 
subjects  which  must  be  etudied  before  rhetoric  In  the  second,  the 
element*  of  rbetorio  are  discussed ;  and  in  the  five  followiog  invtntio, 
in  which  ditpotitto  is  included.  Elocutio,  memory,  and  pronunciation 
form  tlio  subject  of  tbe  four  next;  and  the  last  ia  devoted  to  a  discuaaion 
of  tha  qualifications  neoeesary  for  an  oratur,  and  of  the  manner  is 
which  cauaea  ahould  be  pleaded. 

The  firat  book  ia  peAapa  the  moat  interaatiog  to  ua,  as  It  givaa  ua 
aiaaa  knowledge  of  the  manner  in  wtiioh  a  respectable  Roman  youth 
was  eduoated.  Quinotilian  commuioe*  by  saying  that  the  education 
of  the  orator  shotild  begin  ftcta  hia  infancy,  and  recommends  that  the 
nursea  and  alt  parsons  about  tbe  shtld  should  have  a  comet  pronuncia- 
tion. He  says  that  it  ia  bettor  to  learn  Greek  before  Latin,  aa  the 
latter  will  be  eoally  acquired  from  ite  being  tha  language  of  the 
oountry ;  but  ha  disapproved  of  the  plan  adapted  by  many  of  only 
allowing  Greek  to  be  apolcen  for  a  long  time,  aince  thereby  the  child 
acquired  the  Greek  accent  and  Greek  idioms  in  speaking  hia  own 
language.  He  reoommenda  a  public  icbool  in  preference  to  home 
education,  aa  the  emulation  of  public  schools  ia  sufficient  to  counter- 
bolanoa  any  disadvantage  arising  from  the  number  of  the  boyi  (nd  the 
consequent  inabQity  of  the  master  to  give  them  his  undivided  atten- 
tion, aa  in  the  case  of  a  single  pupil ;  and  he  repliee  at  aoma  length  to 
tbe  objection  that  public  schools  are  iojurioui  to  morals,  and  maintains 
that  a  boy  inunrs  as  much  danger  of  having  his  morale  Injured  at 
home  as  at  school.  He  reooa:imeDda  the  master  however  to  study  well 
tha  disposition  of  each  tioy,  and  he  itrongly  disapproves  of  oorpotst 
punishment.  At  the  gnunmai-achool,  tha  pupil  is  to  leam  the  ut  of 
speaking  correctly,  and  also  to  study  the  anoient  authors,  beginning 
first  with  the  poeta,  and  afterwards  proceeding  to  the  hiatoriana. 
Before  going  to  the  sohool  of  the  rhetorician,  the  pnpll  must  acquire  a 
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kpowledge  of  muiao  and  geometry;  Md  he  also  recommends  blm  to 
Moeiye  some  inetraotioii  in  pronnnoiation  from  the  oomio  actorei  and 
in  gesture  and  attitude  from  the  masten  in  the  PaliBetra* 

Alter  paesing  through  this  conree  of  education  Quinotilian  oonaidem 
ihe  pupil  oompetent  to  enter  the  school  of  the  rhetorician^  and  aooord- 
faigly,  in  his  second  book«  he  gives  the  first  elements  of  the  art  of 
rhetoric.  He  thinks  that  the  pupil  should  not  attempt  to  speak 
extempore  at  firsti  hut  should  confine  himself  to  writtm  exercises, 
which  should  first  ooosist  of  narrations  of  real  facts,  and  afterwards 
of  panegyrics  of  illustrious  men  and  dispraise  of  the  wicked.  After 
recommending  some  other  subjects  for  written  compositions,  he  points 
out  the  adyantages  attending  a  careful  study  of  the  best  historians  and 
orators  under  a  master  who  would  point  out  their  principal  beauties 
and  defects.  In  choosing  subjects  for  declamation,  he  condemns  the 
practice,  which  was  common  in  bis  time,  of  taking  them  from  the 
works  of  the  poets,  the  answers  of  oracles,  &c,  and  maintains  that 
they  should  be  confined  as  much  as  possible  to  such  matters  as  the 
orator  would  afterwards  be  engaged  upon  in  the  courts.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  book  he  defines  rhetoric  to  be  the  art  of  spesking  well, 
and  proTcs  that  it  ought  to  be  regarded  as  an  art  and  a  virtue  (virtus), 
and  that  it  comprehends  all  subjects  which  can  be  discussed. 

The  first  two  books  are  only  introductory ;  in  the  third  Quinctilian 
commences  the  priocipal  subject  of  his  work,  namely,  tiie  art  of 
rhetoric.  He  says  that  it  consiats  of  five  parts,  Invention  DitpotiHOf 
JSloctUio,  Memoria,  PronunticUio,  or  Actio,  He  divides  all  causes  into 
three  kinds,  the  DemonstrcUive  or  Panegyrical,  the  Ddiberativet  and 
the  JudiciaL  The  demonstrative  or  panegyrical  treats  of  subjects 
requiring  praise  (lout)  or  blame  (vituperaiio),  and  is  frequently 
employed  by  the  orator,  as  in  funeral  orations,  recommending  or 
attacking  witnesses,  &c.  The  deliberative  consists  of  persuasion 
(auadendi)  and  dissuasion  (distwidendi),  and  is  confined  by  Greek 
writers  to  speeches  made  in  the  assemblies  of  the  people ;  bnt^  accord- 
ing to  Quinctilian,  may  be  employed  in  many  other  speecheSi  The 
judicial  consists  in  accusation  (intenivij  and  defence  {depuldo\  and  is 
divided  by  Quinctilian  into  tne  procsmium,  narration  probatio,  refu- 
tatio,  and  peroratio.  All  suits,  Quinctilian  sayai,  are  respecting  one 
thing  or  more  than  one.  The  former  are  called  rnipjiees,  as  in  the 
case  of  theft^  adultery,  &c. ;  and  the  Utter  covJunckB,  as  in  the  case  of 
extortion  (pecunia)  repetundsa),  or  when  a  person  is  accused  of  more 
than  one  crime  at  the  same  time.  He  also  says  tiiat  there  is  another 
species  of  law-suite,  called  the  ccmparativCf  as  for  instance  when  the 
matter  in  dispute  in  the  court  of  the  Centumviri  ie^  which  claimant  is 
more  worthy  of  the  inheritance ;  or  When,  in  the  case  of  a  divinatio, 
it  bus  to  be  decided  who  is  to  be  the  real  or  chief  accuser;  or  when 
two  informers  both  claim  the  reward. 

In  the  fourth  and  fifth  books  Quinctilian  treats  of  the  procsmium, 
narratio,  probatio,  and  refutatio,  in  judicial  causes ;  and  remarks^ 
that  the  probatio  is  the  most  important.  He  divides  proofs  into 
tnarliflcial  and  artificial:  under  the  former  he  incdudes  previous 
judgments  (prsBJudicia),  common  report  (rumores),  torture  of  slaves 
(torments),  legal  instruments  (tabul»),  oaths  (jusjurandum),  and 
witnesses  (testee) ;  by  artificial  proofs  he  means  tiiose  which  the 
orator  brinn  forward  from  the  subject,  and  to  a  certain  extent  invents 
himself  rreejudicia,  says  QuinotiliaD,  consist  of  three  kinds : 
1,  exemptOf  or  precedents,  that  is,  similar  cases,  which  have  been 
already  decided ;  2,  Judicia  which  have  been  passed  on  matters  relating 
to  the  cause ;  and  8,  judicia  which  have  been  already  given  on  a  pre- 
vious  trial  of  the  cause.  Witnesses,  Quiuctilian  says,  give  their  testi- 
mony in  writing  (per  tabulae),  or  by  word  of  mouUi  in  open  court; 
and  he  discusses  at  considerable  length  the  best  modes  of  examining 
and  cross-examining  witnesses. 

In  the  sixth  book  Quinctilian  treats  of  the  peroratio  in  judicial 
causes ;  and  in  the  seventh,  of  the  dispositio,  the  second  of  the  five 
parts  into  which  he  divided  the  art  of  rhetoric  He  defines  dispositio 
to  be  a  proper  distribution  of  the  different  materials  and  parts  of  a 
speech  into  their  proper  places. 

In  the  eighth  book  he  treats  of  what,  he  oaUs  elocntio,  which,  he 
•ays,  all  orators  consider  to  be  the  most  difficult  part  of  their  art  He 
recommends  the  orator  to  pay  more  attention  to  the  argument  of  his 
speech  than  to  the  mere  words  whidi  he  fdiould  use ;  and  Tnoinfaana 
that  those  words  are  the  best  which  best  express  our  meaning,  and 
produce  in  the  minds  of  the  judices  the  effect  that  we  desire.  He 
then  proceeds,  in  the  remainder  of  this  book  and  in  the  three  following, 
to  explain  all  the  different  subjects  comprehended  in  elocution  as 
perspicuity,  ornament,  amplification,  metaphors,  fta,  snd  gives  direo* 
tions  for  acquiring  the  art  of  extempore  speaking.  In  the  latter  part 
of  the  eleventh  book  he  briefly  discusses  the  fourai  and  fifth  branches 
of  rhetoric,  namely,  memory  and  pronunciation. 

In  the  twelfth  book  he  teeats  of  the  qualifications  neoesaaiy  for  an 
orator,  and  maintains  that  no  one  who  is  not  virtuous  can  be  a  perfect 
orator ;  and  that  a  knowledge  of  philosophy,  dvil  law,  and  histoi^y  is 
necessary  to  the  orator.  He  also  gives  some  general  directions 
respecting  the  manner  in  which  causes  ^ould  be  studied  and  pleaded 
in  court,  and  points  out  the  kind  of  eloquence  which  the  advocate 
should  use. 

The  first  complete  manuscript  of  the  'Institutes*  of  Qaiaotilian 
was  discovered  in  the  year  1417  by  Poggio  [BbaOoiolihi],  in  the 
monastery  of  St.  Gall,  which  is  about  twenty  miles  from  Constacz. 
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Poggio  hss  given  an  interestmg  aooount  of  the  discovery  of  this 
manuscript  in  a  letter  to  Guarinu%  which  is  reprinted  in  Fabricius's 
'  Bibliotheca  Latini,'  edited  by  Emesti  (voL  ii.,  p.  259).  On  the  revival 
of  learning  the  <  Institutes '  of  Quinctilian  were  studied  almost  moro 
than  any  other  Latin  author^  and  lectures  on  rhetoric  were  at  that 
time  confined  to  an  interpretation  of  Qoinctilian's  work,  which  accounts 
for  the  number  of  editions  which  were  published  in  the  15th  and  16th 
oenturies.  The  professor  in  the  University  of  Leipzig,  who  is  now 
called  'professor  eloquenti»,' formerly  had  the  title  of '  Quinctilian! 
professor.' 

Besides  the  '  Institutes,'  there  are  certain  '  Beclamationes '  which 
are  usually  published  under  tiie  name  Of  Quinctilian.  Of  these  there 
are  19  of  considerable  length,  and  154  much  shorter,  which  are  said 
to  have  originally  consisted  of  888.  The  latter  were  probably  written 
by  a  different  person  from  the  author  of  the  former,  and  neither  of 
them  by  Quinctilian  himself  Quinctilian  tells  us  that  he  only  pub- 
lished one  oration  himself.  ('  Orat.  Inst.,'  vii.  2,  p.  21.)  Some  modem 
writers  suppose  that  the  shorter  declamations  were  published  by 
Quinctilian*s  father,  who  is  spoken  of  by  his  son  as  an  orator  (ix.  8, 
f.  169),  or  by  the  Quinotilian  meutioned  by  Seneca  (*Controv.,'  Praef. 
m  lib.  V.) ;  but  there  are  no  sufficient  reasons  for  either  opinion. 

Quinctilian  also  wrote  a  work  on  the  causes  of  the  corruption  o^ 
eloquence  ('De  Causis  Corruptao  Eloquently:  Orat.  Inst.,'  Prasf.  in 
lib.  vi.,  p.  848),  which  some  critics  imsgine  to  be  the  work  entitled 
'  De  Oratoribus,  sive  de  causis  corruptss  eloquentite  dialogue,'  which 
is  usually  printed  with  the  editions  of  Tacitus.  The  latter  work 
however  could  not  have  been  written  by  Quinotilian,  as  we  find  him 
saying,  at  the  end  of  the  eighth  book  of  his  '  Institutes,'  that  he  had 
treated  fully  the  subject  of  hyperbole  in  his  work  '  De  Causis  Corruptic 
Eloquentise,'  whereas  the  subject  is  not  mentioned  in  the  '  Dialogue  de 
Oratoribus.'    Respecting  the  author  of  this  work  see  TAOiTua 

The  best  critical  edition  of  Qoinctilian's  '  Institutes '  is  by  Spalding, 
4  vols.  8vo,  Leipzig,  179S-1816,  to  which  an  additional  volume  of 
notes  was  added  by  Zumpt,  8vo,  Leipzig,  1829;  and  a  'Lexicon 
Quintillaneum,'  by  Bonellus,  8vo,  Leipzig,  1834.  The  editions  of  the 
'  Institutes '  by  Liinemann,  2  vols.  8vo,  Hannov.,  1826,  and  Zumpt, 
8vo,  Leipzig^  1831,  may  also  be  recommended.  The  best  editions  of 
the  'Institutes'  and ' Dedainationes '  together  are  by  Burmann,  2  vols. 
4to,  Leyden,  1720 ;  and  the  Bipont,  4  vols.  8vo,  1782.  There  is  alao 
an  edition  of  the '  Institutes '  and  'Declamationes '  by  Dassault^  7  vols. 
8va,  Paris. 

The  'Institutes'  have  been  translated  into  English  by  Quthrie, 
2  vols.  8vo,  Lond.,  1756,  and  Patsall,  2  vols.  8vo,  Lend.,  1774 ;  into 
French  by  Mich,  de  Puree,  4to,  Paris,  1663,  and  Kic.  Qedoyn,  4to, 
Paris,  1718;  and  into  German  by  Henke,  3  vols.  8vo,  Helmst,  1775- 
1777,  of  which  a  new  edition  was  published  by  Billerbeck,  8  vols.  8vo, 
Helms.,  1825. 

For  further  information  respecting  the  life  of  Quinctilian  the  reader 
is  referred  to  Dodwell's  '  Annsles  Velleiani,  Quinctiliani,  Statiaui,  s. 
vitse  C.  Velleii  Patefouli,  M.  Fabii  Quinctiliani,  P.  Papinii  Statii,  pro 
temporum  ordine  diaposita,'  8vo,  Oxon.,  1698. 

QUINCY  DE,  QUATREMJ^HE.    [QaiTRBMiRE  de  Quinot.] 

QUINTANA,  MANUEL  JOSJg,  a  very  eminent  Spanish  poet  and 
patriot,  remarkable  for  the  depth  of  his  feeling  in  both  character?, 
and  remarkable  alM>  for  the  strange  vicissitudes  of  his  long  career,  was 
descended  from  an  Estremaduran  fanuly,  but  was  a  native  of  Madrid, 
where  he  was  bom  on  the  11th  of  April  1772.  He  studied  and  took 
his  degrees  in  canon  and  civil  law  at  the  University  of  Salamanca, 
where  he  became  intimate  with  the  poets  Cienfuegos  and  Melendez 

iMsLENDBz],  who  introduced  him  to  the  friendship  of  Jovellanos 
JovELLANOs],  at  that  time  the  leading  representative  of  liberal  ideas 
in  Spain.  Quintans  was  from  the  first  distinguished  for  his  spirit  of 
manliness  and  independence,  and  when  he  commenced  his  career  as 
an  advocate  at  Madrid,  his  house,  at  which  a  party  of  literaiy  friends 
assembled  every  evening,  became  the  ordinary  resort  of  those  who 
were  opposed  to  the  degrading  policy  of  Godoy,  the  all-powerful 
favourite  of  the  day ;  while  the  house  of  Moratin,  the  dramatic  poet 
[Mobatin],  the  other  literary  focus,  was  the  resort  of  those  who  paid 
homage  to  the  minister. 

From  about  1795  Quintans  became  known  as  a  poet  only  second  to 

his  friend  Melendez,  and  in  almost  every  case  the  themes  he  selected 

were  of  a  large  and  lofty  character,  and  treated  in  a  corresponding 

strain.    One  of  the  finest  odes  in  the  Spanish  language  is  his, '  Ode  to 

the  Sea.'  He  had  lived  to  his  twenty-sixth  year  without  ever  beholding 

the  ocean,  and  in  1798  he  was  seized  with  so  irrepressible  a  longbg  to 

fill  up  the  deficiency  that  he  made  a  journey  from  Madrid  to  Cadiz  for 

that  express  purpose^  wrote  this  ode,  which  is  worthy  of  the  occasion, 

and  returned.    Such  an  incident  would  have  been  noticeable  in  any 

country,  but  it  was  particularly  so  in  tiiat  country  and  age,  for,  as 

Alcalk  Qaliano  remarks,  in  his  excellent  history  of  Spamsh  literature, 

travelling,  except  on  unavoidable  business,  then  had  no  part  in  the 

habits  of  Spanish  life.    Many  of  Quintana's  other  odes  are  scarcely 

less  admirable  than  this,  and  they  constitate  by  far  lus  best  title  to 

poetical  fame.^   It  may  be  remarked  that  the  patriotism,  which  ib  the 

animating  principle  of  almost  every  one  of  them,  is  a  very  intense, 

^  but  at  the  same  time  a  narrow  feeling.    Two  of  these  odea,  which 

!  will  be  found  translated  into  English  in  Kennedy's '  Modem  Poets  and 

,  Poetry  of  Spain '  (London,  1852),  are  on  the  introduction  of  vaccination 

'  8x 


